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PREFACE. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  op  the  Bible,  published  in  1860-63,  and  containing,  in 
its  three  octavo  volumes,  nearly  3,200  pages,  is  a  work  of  acknowledged  excellence ;  but  its 
size,  cost,  and  scholarly  character,  unfit  it  for  the  use  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who  need  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  The  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  abridged  from  the  larger 
work,  under  Dr.  Smith's  superintendence,  by  Sir.  William  A.  Wright  (1,039  pp.,  8vo,  1865), 
is  well  executed  in  many  respects;  but  it  leaves  out  a  large  part  of  the  illustrations,  rei'erences, 
tables,  and  some  entire  articles ;  frequently  presu])poses  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Script- 
ures and  with  the  learned  languages  ;  alters,  often  unsatisfactorily,  the  pronunciation  of  hundreds 
of  proper  names,  and  plainly  evinces  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  popular  necessities.  Dr. 
Smith's  Smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (617  pp.,  crown  8vo,  1866)  is  characterized,  in 
general,  by  the  same  excellences  and  faults  as  the  Concise  Dictionary,  and,  while  it  has  about 
twenty  valuable  maps  and  plates  which  are  not  in  either  of  the  other  works,  it  is  far  from 
being  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  studious  readers  of  the  Bible. 

The  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  fruit  of  three  years  of  editorial 
labor,  is  a  modified  abridgment  of  Smith's  larger  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  designed  to  present 
the  results  oT  modern  scholarship  in  a  complete,  intelligible,  and  reliable  form  for  popular  use. 
It  aims  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a  Standard  Dictionary  for  the  People. 

The  general  principles  which  have  guided  the  Editor  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work 
are  the  following  : — 

I.  To  make  every  thing  intelligible  to  those  who  understand  only  the  English  language,  and 
to  place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  the  origi- 
nal languages  of  the  Scriptures. 

II.  To  condense  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  valuable  information  into  one  volume  of 
convenient  size  and  moderate  cost. 

in.  To  guard  against  all  influences  hostile  to  Christian  faith  and  love. 
In  carrying  out  these  general  principles,  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary  is  distinguished 
from  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  from  most  others,  in  respect  to — 

1.  Pronunciation.  This  Dictionary  presents  intelligibly  and  accurately  the  results  of  a  dili- 
gent and  extended  examination  of  the  principles,  analogies,  and  j^revalent  usage  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  some  cases,  two  different  modes  of  pronunciation  are  given,  each  of  which  has  a 
foundation  of  authority  or  of  reason  to  support  it.  All  the  words  in  the  vocabulary  are  pro- 
nounced and  divided  into  syllables,  and  words  or  parts  of  words  are  also  respellcd  whenever 
this  is  needed  to  indicate  the  pronunciation. 

2.  Etymology.  The  derivation  and  signification  of  the  proper  names  are  systematically  given 
according  to  the  best  etymologists. 

3.  Orthography.  The  Scriptural  names  and  words  in  which  there  are  diversities  of  spelling 
are  inserted  in  the  vocabulary  under  the  different  forms  which  are  prevalent,  with  a  reference 
from  the  less  common  to  the  usual  form. 

4.  Geography.  iMany  important  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment, giving  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations,  identifying  the  ancient  sites  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best-informed  geographers  and  travellers,  supplying  numerous  maps,  plans, 
views  of  places,  &c.  Among  the  additions  in  this  volume  are  the  Plan  of  ancient  Antioch  in 
Syria  after  Miiller  (from  Conybeare  &  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul),  the  Maps  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt  (from  Cassell's  Bible  Dictionary),  the  Map  of  the  Jordan  (from  Tristram's 
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Land  of  Israel),  the  two  maps  of  Palestine  (the  first  from  Smith's  Smaller  Dictionary,  the  other 
from  Ayre's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge),  and  the  Map  of  the  Countries  visited  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  (from  the  last  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature).  In  most  other  eases 
the  authorities  are  given  with  the  map  or  other  important  addition. 

5.  Ilistory  of  Cities  and  Countries.  Many  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  pre- 
suppose the  reader's  access  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  &c.,  and  thus  omit  important 
historical  facts  which  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary  briefly  supplies. 

6.  Theology  and  Church  Order.  This  Dictionary  aims,  without  inculcating  either  sectarian 
or  latitudinarian  views,  to  assist  its  readers  in  ascertaining  for  themselves  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  in  regard  to  religious  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  carries  into  this  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  investigation  the  feature,  which  Smith's  Dictionary  adopts  in  respect  to  nat- 
ural-history terms  and  some  others,  of  giving  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents  of  the  English 
words  with  their  exact  significations  and  uses. 

7.  Consistency  of  the  Dictionary  with  itself.  While  no  important  opinion  has  been  suppressed 
and  no  real  diflBculty  evaded,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  harmonize  with  the  best  authorities 
and  with  one  another,  if  possible,  the  oft-conflicting  opinions  and  statements  of  diflerent  writers 
in  Smith's  Dictionary,  or  to  provide  for  each  having  its  own  proper  influence  by  inserting 
cross-references  and  notes,  and  often  giving  the  name  of  the  original  contributor  in  connection 
with  his  opinion  or  statement  or  article. 

8.  References.  The  Scripture  references  of  Smith's  Dictionary  have  been  diligently  collated, 
often  corrected,  and  in  some  articles  considerably  increased  in  number.  The  multitude  of  new 
cross-references  to  other  articles  in  this  Dictionary  will  greatly  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  work. 

9.  Additions  to  the  original  irorh  Many  new  articles  have  been  added,  and  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  other  articles,  in  order  to  give  greater  value  and  completeness  to  this 
Dictionary.  One-third  of  the  cuts  and  most  of  the  maps  are  from  other  sources  than  Smith's 
Dictionaries.  The  additions  and  modifications  in  every  part  of  this  volume,  and  on  every 
subject  in  it,  make  it,  indeed,  almost  a  new  work. 

10.  Authorities.  The  new  matter  has  been  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  first-class  authori- 
ties. The  title-page  and  list  of  abbreviations  give  the  names  of  a  few  only  out  of  the  more 
than  200  writers  whose  productions  in  various  forms  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
improvement  of  this  Dictionary.  Much  use  has  been  made,  not  only  of  Dictionaries  of  the 
Bible,  Concordances,  Lexicons,  Commentaries,  Cyclopaedias,  Books  of  Travel,  and  other  bound 
volumes  of  the  highest  character,  but  also  of  elaborate  essays  and  reviews  in  various  2>eriodi- 
cals.  Valuable  aid  in  several  departments  has  been  received  from  officers  of  Yale  College. 
From  these  and  other  scmrces,  many  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work,  the 
Editor  has  obtained  the  needed  material  to  make  this  "  A  Comprehensive  Dictionai^  of  the 
Bible." 

11.  Engravings.  It  is  believed  that  no  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  so  well  illustrated;  but 
its  abundant  Pictorial  Illustrations,  as  well  as  its  numerous  Maps,  are  intended  for  instruction 
and  general  utility  rather  than  for  mere  ornament. 

12.  Typography.  The  large  and  open  page,  legible  type,  and  accurate  and  beautiful  me- 
chanical execution,  need  no  commendation. 

To  all  who  have  aided  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors,  and  especially  to  the  President 
and  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  for  the  unrestricted  Uie  of  the  College  Library,  the  Editor 
would  return  his  hearty  thanks. 

That  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  volume  may  promote  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion and  sound  Biblical  learning,  is  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  of 

THE  EDITOIi 
New  Hates,  June  4, 166a 
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ABBEEYIATIONS  AJS'D    OTHER    SIG:5sS. 


abp. 
abr. 
A.  C. 
A.  D. 
a4J. 
adv. 

Alex. 


Am. 

Amer. 

anc. 

Apoc. 

App. 

AK. 

Ar. 

Aram. 

Aristoph. 

art. 

A.  U.  C. 

A.  V. 

AV. 

B.  &D. 
Bar. 
B.C. 
bib. 
Bkt. 

Boch. 

bp. 

Brit.  Mu8. 

B.S. 

Cant. 

cent. 

eh. 

Chal. 

IChr. 

•2  Chr. 

chs. 

Cic. 

cir. 

Clem.  Alex. 

Clem.  Rom. 

Col. 

comm. 

comp. 

contr. 

Conyb.  &H. 

ICor. 

2  Cor. 

Cyc. 

Dan. 

Deut. 

Diet. 

Dr. 

E. 

Eccl. 

eccles. 

Ecclaa. 

ed. 

e.g. 

Eng. 

epp. 

1  E!<d. 

2Esd. 

Esth. 

Enseb. 

Eneeb.  &  J. 

Ex. 


for  arcbbisbop. 

"   abridged,  or  abridgment. 

"   after  Christ. 

'*  Anno  Domini  (L.)— in  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

"   adjective. 

"   adverb. 

"   aes(L.)= brass  or  copper  (coin,  or  medal). 

"  Alexandrine  (MS.  of  the  LXX.,  &c.),  Alex- 
andrinus  (L.),  or  Alexandrian,  if.  e.  of 
Alexandria. 

"   Amos  (O.  1.) 

"   American. 

"  ancient,  or  anciently. 

"   Apocrypha. 

"   Appendix  (of  a  work  cited). 

"   argentum  (L.)^9ilver  (coin,  or  medal). 

"   Arabic,  or  Arabian,  or  Arabia. 

*'   Aramean.  or  Aramaic,  i.  e.  of  .\ram. 

"   Aristophanes,  a  Greek  comic  poet. 

'*   article  (of  the  Diet.,  in  grammar,  &c.) 

"  anno  urbli  coiuiila  (L.)="  in  the  year  of  the 
building  of  the  city  (viz.,  Rome). 

"  the  authorized  or  common  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures. 

''   aurtim  (L.)=gold  (coin,  or  medal). 

'*   History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (Apqe.) 

"   Barnch  (Apoc.) 

"   before  Christ. 

"   biblical. 

"  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr.  &  the  Holy 
Land,  Trav  in  Arabia,  &c. 

"  Rev.  8.  Bochart,  Sacred  Geog.,  Hierozoicon, 
&c. 

"  bishop. 

"   British  Museum. 

"  BiMiotheca  Sacra.  Series  I.,  N.  Y.,  1843; 
Quarterly.  Andover,  1844,  &c. 

"    Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon  (O.  T.) 

"   century,  or  centuries. 

"   chapter  (of  a  book,  Ac.) 

"    Chaldee,  or  Chaldean,  or  Chaldea. 

"   1st  Book  of  Chronicles  (O.  T.) 

"   2d  Book  of  Chronicles  (O.  T.) 

"   chapters  (of  a  book,  &c.) 

"  Marcus  Tulllus  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator 
and  author,  b.  c.  106-43. 

"   circa  (L.)=about. 

"  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  or  Clement  of  Al- 
exan'',ria. 

"    Clemens  itomanus,  or  Clement  of  Rome. 

"    Ep.  to  the  Colossians  (X.T.):  also,  colonel. 

"   commentary,  or  commentaries. 

"   compare,  or  compared,  or  comparison. 

"   contracted,  or  contraction. 

"  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  &  Rev.  J.  S.  How- 
son,  Life  and  Epp.  of  S'.  Paul. 

"   l8t  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians  (N.  T.) 

"   2d  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians  (N.  T.) 

"    Cyclopaedia. 

"    Daniel  (O.  T.) 

"   Deuteronomy  (O.  T.) 

"   Dictionaiy. 

"   doctor  (of  medicine,  divinity,  &c.) 

"   East,  or  Eastern. 

"   Eccle.*iastes  (O.  T.) 

"   ecclesiastical. 

"  Ecclesiasticus  (Apoc.) 

"   edited,  or  editor,  or  edition. 

"  exempli  gratia  (L.)=for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, or  for  example. 

"   Enirland,  or  English. 

"   epistle. 

"    Ep.  to  the  Ephesians  (N.  T.) 

"    epistles. 

"    1st  Book  of  Esdras  (.^poc.) 

"    2d  Book  of  Esdras  (Apoc.) 

"    Esther  (O.  T.  and  Apoc.) 

"    Eusebius,  Onom,.,  Ecclex.  Hi^t..  &c. 

"    Eusebius,  Onom.  with  Jerome's  L.  tr. 

"   Exodus  (O.  T.) 


Ez. 

for  Ezeklel  (0.  T.) 

Ezr. 

••   Ezra  (O.  T.) 

f. 
Fbn. 

"   following  (verse,  page,  &c.) 

"   Rev.  Patrick  tairbalm,  D.D.,  inperkU 

Did.  <it  the  BiMe,  bz.,  Ac. 

fem. 

'•   feminine. 

ff. 

"   following  (verses,  pages.  4c.) 

^^- 

"   figure,  or  figurative,  or  figuratively. 

tr. 

"   French,  or  France. 

F(L 

"  Dr.  Julius  Fnrst,  JId>.  Lex.,  Eeb.  Oonecr- 

dance. 

Gal. 

"  Ep.  to  the  Galatians  (N.  T.) 

Gen. 

"    Genesis  (O.  T.) 

geog. 

'  *  geography,  or  geographical,  or  geographer- 

geoi. 

"   geoiogy,  or  geological,  orgeologibi. 

Ger. 

"    German,  or  Gemiauy. 

Ges. 

'*   Wm.  Gescnius,  Bed.  Lexicon,  &c. 

Gr. 

"   Greek. 

Gr.  T. 

"   Greek  Testament. 

Hab. 

"    Uabakkuk  (O.  T.) 
"    Hag^ai  (O.  T.) 

Hag. 

Udt. 

"   Herodotus,  the  (Gr.)  "  flither  of  history," 

B.  c.  484-4*4  ? 

Heb. 

"   Hebrew,  or  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  (N.  T.) 

hist. 

"   history,  or  historical,  or  bibtoriau. 

H08. 

"    Hosea  (0.  T.) 

ib. 

"    tindetn  (L.)— in  the  same  place. 

id. 

"   idem  (L.)='the  same. 

I.  e. 

"   id  est  (L.)='that  is. 

in  loc 

"  in  loco  (L.)~ln  the  place,  or  (in  comm.)  on 

the  passage  cited. 

iritrod. 

"   introduction. 

Is. 

"   Isaiah  (O.  T.) 

Itin.  Ant. 

"   Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  supposed  dat<» 

varying  from  44  B.  c.  to  the  4th  cent. 

Itin.  Hier. 

A.  C. 

"   Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (L.  Hierusalem), 

A.  D.  333. 

Jas. 

"    Ep.  of  James  (N.  T.) 

Jd. 

"    Judith  (Apoc.) 

Jer. 

"    Jeremiah  (O.  T.) 

Jn. 

"   Gospel  according  to  John  (N.  T.) 
"    1st  Ep.  of  John  (N.  T.) 

IJn. 

2Jn. 

"    2d  Ep.  of  John  (N.  T.) 

3Jn. 

"    3d  Ep.  of  John  (N.  T.) 
"   Jonah  (0.  T.) 

Jon. 

Jos. 

"   Flavins  Josephus,  Antign/ilien  of  the  Jetr*. 

Jos.  B.  J. 

"   Jos.  Belhim  Jtidaicum  (L.)— Jewith  War. 

Jos.  Ap. 

"    Jos.  againft  Apian. 

Josh. 

"    Joshua  (O.  T.) 

Jndg. 

"  Judees  (O.  T.) 

IK. 

'■    1st  Book  of  Kings  (0.  T.) 

2K. 

"   2d  Book  of  Kings  (O.  T.) 

Kit. 

"   John  Kltto,  D.  D.,  Cyc.  qf  Bib.  LUeraturt, 

&c. 
"   Latin. 

L. 

Lam. 

"   Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (O.  T.) 

L.  &S. 

"   H.  G.  Liddell  &  R.  Scott's  Gr.  Lex. 

lat. 

"  latitude. 

I.e. 

"   loco  i-itato  (L.)'-at  the  place  cited. 

Ld.  A.  C.  H 

.  "    Lord  Arthur  C.   Hcrvpy,    Centnlonit*  qf 
Chrint.  articles  in  Smith's  DicL  (jf  Iht 

BStAf.  &c. 

TjCV. 

"    Leviticus  (O.  T.) 

Lix. 

"    Lexicon. 

lib. 

"   i/A«- (L.)=hook. 

Linn. 

"   Cari  von  Linnc  or  LinnKue,  a  Swedkh 

naturalist.  1707-177a 

Ht 

"   literal,  or  literally. 

Lk. 

"    Luke  (N.  T.> 

loc. 

"   Uxo.    See  "  in  loc."  above. 

lone. 

"   longitude. 

LXX. 

"    the  Seventv.  I.  e.  the  Septnaglnt. 

M. 

•'   MonMe'ir  (fn  Fr.  names)-Mr. 

m. 

"    mile,  or  miles. 

Mai. 

"   Malachl  (O.  T.) 

marg. 

"  margin,  or  marginal. 

masc. 

"   mascnline. 

Mat. 

"  'Matthew  (N.  T.) 

VIU 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  OTHER  SIGNS. 


Haand.         for  Rev.  Henry  Manndrell,  Journey fr.  Aleppo 
to  JtrumiUm.  ItiSJ". 

1  Mc.  "   1st  Book  of  Mai-cabt'os  (Apoc.) 

2  Mc.  "    2d  Book  of  Maccabees  (ApcK.) 

3  Mc.  "   3d  Book  of  Maccabees'  (in  LXX.) 
Messrs.  "   Mts*ieur»,  Fr.  pi.  of  M. ;  used  as  £ng.  pi. 

of  Mr. 
Mic.  "   Mlcah  (O.  T.) 

Mk.  "   Mark(N.  T.) 

mod.  "   modem. 

MS.  "   manuBcript. 

MSS.  ''   manuscripts, 

mt.  "   mount,  or  mountain, 

mts.  "   mountains. 

N.  "   North,  or  Northern. 

N.  "  Xahr  (Ax.)  ■=  river, 

n.  "   note  (in  a  reference). 

Nah.  "   Nahum  (O.  T.) 

nat.  hist.       "   natural  history. 
Neh.  "   Nehemiah  (.O.  T.) 

neu.  "   neuter. 

no.  "   mtmero  (L.)  ■=  in  number,  or  number. 

N.  T.  '■   New  Testament. 

Num.  "   Numbers  (O.  T.) 

N.  Y.  "   New  York. 

Ob.  "   Obadiah  (O.  T.) 

obj.  "   objection, 

obv.  "   obverse  (of  a  medal,  or  coin). 

Onom.  '*   Onomasticou  of  £u!^ebius,  Simonis,  &c. 

orig.  "   original,  or  origiaally. 

O.T.  "    Old  Testament, 

p.  •      "   page. 

Pal.  "   Palestine,  or  Palestinian. 

Pent.  "   Pentateuch. 

Pers.  "   Persian. 

1  Pet.  "    Ist  Ep.  of  Peter  (N.  T.) 

2  Pet.  "   2d  Ep.  of  Peter  (N.  T.) 

Phil.  "   Ep.  to  the  Philippians  (N.  T.) 

Rrn.  '•   Ep.  to  Philemon  (N.  T.) 

phys.  "   physical. 

pict.  "   pictorial. 

pi.  '•   plural. 

pp.  "   pages. 

prob.  "    probable,  or  probably. 

pron.  *•   pronounce,  or  pronounced,  or  pronuncia- 

tion. 

Prov.  "   Proverbs  (O.  T.) 

Ps.  "   Psalm,  or  Psalms  (O.  T.) 

PtoL  "   Ptolemy,  viz.   Claudius  Ptolemy  (geog., 

2d  cent.  a.  c.) ;  also  Ptolemy  I..  11.,  &c. 
(kings  of  Egvpt,  4th  cent.,  &c.,  b.  c), 
&c. 

Ptr.  "   Eev.  J.  L.  Porter,  5  years  in  Dama^cug. 

Hatulhook  for  Syr.  &  Pal.,  articles  In 
Smith's  IHct.  of  the  Bible  and  Kitto's 
Bib.  Cyc,  &c. 

pub.  "   publif  hed,  or  publisher. 

K.  "   Habbi  (before  a  Jewish  name). 

Rbn.  *•   Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D..  Bib.  Re- 

searches in  Pal.,  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels Phys  Geog.  of  tlu  Iloly  Land,  N. 
T.  Lex.,  &c. 

Rev.  "   Revelation  or  ApcKalypse  (N.  T.) ;  Reve- 

rend :  reverse  (of  a  medal  or  coin). 

Rln.  "   Rev.  Prof.  George  Rawlinson,  articles  in 

Smith's  Bid.  of  the  Bible.  Jlift.  Eri- 
denre.  Anc.  Monmrliies,  &c. ;  brother 
of  Sir  Henrj-  Rawlint^on.  noted  for  re- 
searches in  Aff-vria.  Babylonia,  &c. 

Rom.  "   Roman,  or  Ep.  to  liicRomans  (N.  T.) 

Bos.  "   RosenmOller  (John  G.,  or  Ernest  F.  C. ; 

father  &  son),  commentator  on  SS.,  &c. 

Rn.  '•   Ruth  (O.  T.) 

S.  "   South,  or  Southern. 

Sam.  "   Samaritan. 

Sam.  V.         "   Samaritan  Version. 

1  Sam.  "    Ist  Book  of  Samuel  (O.  T.) 

2  Sam.  "   2d  Book  of  Samuel  (O.  T.) 
Sansc.  •'   Sanscrit. 

sr.  "   scilicet  (L.)  "  to  wit.  or  that  is  to  sav. 

Schl.  "   John  F.  Schlensncr.  D.  D.,  A'.  7'.  />>»•.,  &c. 

8g.  3  H.  Ch.  "   Song  of  the  8  Iloly  Children  (Apoc.) 


Sim. 
sing. 

SS. 

su. 

Str. 
Sub. 


Syr. 
Tab.  Pent. 


Tac.  " 

1  Th.  " 

2  Th. 
Thn. 

1  Tim. 

2  Tim.  " 
Tit. 

Tob. 

tr.  " 

tiav.  " 

Trm.  " 

U.  C. 

U.S.  or  U.S.A. 

Vat. 

V.  de  V. 

ver.  " 

viz.  " 

vol.  " 

Vulg.  " 

W. 


for  J.  Simonis,  Onomasiiaitn,  Beb.  Lex. ,  &c. 
"   singular. 
"    Scriptures. 

*•   l^of.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.  D..  Syr.  &  Pal.,  ar- 
ticles in  Smith's  Diet,  oj  the  Bible,  iSlC. 
"   Strabo,  geographer,  b.  c.  54  r— a.  u.  24  * 
*'    History  of  Susanna  (Apoc.) 
"  sub  voce  (L.)  =  unoer  the  word  (in  Lex., 

&c.) 
"  sitb  vodbus   (L.)  =  under  the  words  (in 

Lex.,  &c.) 
"   Syria,  or  Syriac,  or  Syrian. 

Peutingerian  Table,  cd  or  4th  cent.  a.  c.  ; 
named  from  I'onrad  I'eu linger,  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  it  in  Kith  century. 
Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Rom.  hist.,  1st 

century  a.  c. 
1st  Ep.  to  the  Thessalonians  (N.  T.) 
2d  Ep.  to  the  Thest-alcnians  (N.  T.) 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thomson,  D.  L».,  The  Land 

<e  the  Book. 
1st  Ep.  to  Timothy  (N.  T.) 
2d  Ep.  to  Timothy  (N.  T.) 
Ep.  to  Titus  (N.  T.) 
'1  obit  (Apoc.) 

translate,  or  translated,  or  translation, 
travels. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Tlie  Land  (f  hratl 

articles  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 
year  of  liome.     See  A.  U.  C.  above. 
United  States  of  America. 
Vatican  (in  Rome ;  applied  to  a  MS.  of  the 

LXX..  &c.) 
Lieut.  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  &  Fal.. 

&c. 
verse,  or  verses. 
tidtlicet  (L.)  —  namely, 
volume. 
Vulgate. 

W'ebt,  or  Western. 

}Yady    (Ar.)  ^  valley   or  ravine   with   a 
stream :  or  the  stream  itself,  usually 
dry  n  summer. 
Wis,  "    Wisdom  (Apoc.) 

Whi.  "   Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Lands  cf  the 

Bible. 
Wr.  "    Dr.  G.  B.  Winer.  Bihltsches  Jiealubrter- 

biich  (i.  e.  Bib.  Cyc).  &c. 
Xen.  "    Xenophon.  Greek  general  &  author,  b.  c. 

4-i3V-855y:  Ahabatis,  Cyicj^auiu,  &.C. 
Zech.  *'    Zechariah  (O.  T.) 

Zeph.  "    Zcphaniah  (O.  T.) 

•  is  prefixed  to  the  articles  inserted  by  the  editor  of  this 
volume. 

L  J  inclose  words  or  parts  of  words  respclled  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation.  1  hey  are  also  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tinguish a  parenthetical  clause  from  the  rest  of  a  sentence 
or  passage  already  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis. 

y  is  used  to  denote  some  uncertainty  in  a  signification, 
derivation,  statement,  &c. 

=  denote  eqval,  or  eqviralerd  to,  to  equal,  or  to  be  equal 
to,  to  signify,   t  denotes  died. 

%  denotes  section,  or  subdivision  of  a  chapter,  and  §§ 
denote  sections.  The  small  I{«jman  numerals  denote  rd- 
iiines,  chapters,  or  other  principal  divisions  of  a  book,  &c. 
Thus'  Is.  vi.  3  denotes  Isaiah,  ch.  (5th,  ver.  Sd ;  Bbn.  iii. 
287  denotes  Robinson  Bib.  Jiefearches.\o\.  3d,  p.  287;  Ptr. 
I  85  denotes  Porter's  Pire  Years  in  Damasais,  vol.  1st,  p. 
85-  Jos  i  2  §  3  denotes  Josephus's  Antiqvilies  qf  the 
Jews,  book  ist,  ch.  2d.  section  3d.  ^  ,     ., 

Abbreviations  of  the  names  of  books  will  be  sufliciently 
understood  in  most  cases,  as  those  indicating  the  authors 
are  usually  explained,  and  the  titles  of  their  i)micipal 
works  arc"of^en  given  above. 

Words  printed  in  small  capitals,  wbclhcr  m  a  sen- 
tence or  standing  alone,  are  to  be  understood  as  relerring 
to  those  articles  in  the  Dictionao'  f'T  further  iiifoin  a- 
tion  Thus  when  "  Beniamite  "  is  defined  "  descendant 
of  Benjamin  1,"  the  reader  is  refeired  to  the  1st  name 
under  the  article  Benjamin  for  information  which  it  was 
unucccssary  to  repeat  under  Bcnjamlte. 


A   COMPEEHEI^SIYE 


DICTIOI^ARY    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


A 

A'a*lar.    Addan. 

Aar'on  [air'on]  (fr.  Heb.  =  mmtntaineer  ?  Ges. ; 
enlightened,  Fii-)»  ^^^  brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam, 
and  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed  (Num.  xxvi.  59, 
xxxiii.  39).  He  was  three  years  older  than  Moses, 
and  probably  several  years  younger  than  Miriam  (Ex. 
ii.  4,  vii.  7).  He  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as 
"  Aaron  the  Levite,"  who  "  could  speak  well."  He 
was  apparently,  like  many  eloquent  men,  impulsive 
and  comparatively  unstable,  leaning  almost  wholly 
on  his  brother ;  incapable  of  that  endurance  of  lone- 
liness and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of  real 
greatness ;  but  earnest  in  his  devotion  to  God  and 
man,  capable  of  sicrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial, 
and  deservedly  styled  "  the  saint  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cvi.  16).  He  was  appointed  by  Jehovah  to  be  the 
Interpreter  and  "  Mouth "  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  Moses, 
who  was  "  slow  of  speech ; "  and  accordingly  he  was 
not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  Israel- 
ites and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2),  but  also 
the  actual  instrument  of  working  most  of  the  mir- 
acles of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii.  19,  &c.)  Thus 
on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  during  the  battle  with 
Amalek,  Aaron  with  Hur  held  up  the  weary  hands 
of  Moses,  when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of 
Israel,  not  in  prayer,  but  to  bear  the  rod  of  God 
(Ex.  xvii.  9).  Through  all  this  period  he  was  sub- 
ordinate to  his  brother.  At  Sinai,  Aaron  only  ap- 
proaches with  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  eld- 
ers of  Israel,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to  see 
God's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediate 
presence.  Left  then,  on  Moses'  departure,  to  guide 
the  people,  Aaron  fails  to  withstand  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  visible  "  gods  to  go  before  them " 
(see  Ex.  xxxii. ;  Calf  ;  Idolatry).  There  can  hard- 
ly be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this  weakness,  and 
the  self-convicted  shame  of  his  excuse,  than  the 
burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his  stern,  decisive 
measures  of  vengeance ;  although  beneath  these  lay 
an  ardent  affection,  which  went  almost  to  the  vei^e 
of  presumption  in  prayer  for  the  people  (Ex.  xxxii. 
19-34),  and  gained  forgiveness  for  Aaron  himself 
(Deut.  ix.  20).  Immediately  after  this  great  sin, 
Aaron  was  consecrated  by  Moses  to  the  new  office 
of  HiGH-PRiKST.  The  Order  of  God  for  the  consecra- 
tion is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record  of  its  exe- 
cution in  Lev.  viii.  The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and 
its  entire  dependence  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance 
] 


ABA 

of  God,  were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  his  sons, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  for  "  offering  strange  fire  "  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  x.).  From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron 
is  almost  entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its 
chief  feature  is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the 
Levites  against  bis  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with 
that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenite^ 
against  the  temporal  authority  of  Moses.  The  true 
vindication  of  Aaron's  priesthood  wa.**,  not  so  much 
the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to  stay  the  plague, 
by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted  as  an  Inter- 
cessor for  the  people.  The  blooming  of  his  rod, 
which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign,  visible  to  all, 
and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's  choice  of  him 
and  his  house.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  Aaron's  tru.<t 
in  his  priesthood,  and  Miriam's  in  her  prophetic  in- 
spiration, as  equal  commissions  from  Gwl  (N'um.  xii. 
2).  It  probably  originated  mainly  with  Miriam,  .nnd 
seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before  the  declaration 
of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  prophecy  and  priest- 
hood, except  that  of  One  who  was  to  come.  Acting 
with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people,  he  shared 
his  sin  at  Meribah,  and  its  punishment  (Xum.  ix. 
10-12)  Aaron's  death,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  (Num.  xxxiii.  39),  seems  to 
have  followed  very  speedily.  It  took  place  on  Mount 
HoR,  after  the  transference  of  his  robes  and  office  to 
Eleazar,  who  alone  with  Moses  was  present  at  his 
death,  and  performed  his  burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This 
mount  is  still  called  the  "  Mountain  of  Aai-on."  The 
wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23);  and  the 
two  sons  who  survived  him  were  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
MAR.  The  high-priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  was  in  his  family  until  the  time  of  Eli,  and 
again  from  Zadok  onward. 

Aar'on-ltes  [air-]  =  descendants  of  Aabon  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27,  xxvii.  17).    Priest. 

k\  {B.Qh.  father).     Abba;  Month. 

ib'a-cne  (L. ;  2  Esd.  i.  40)  =  Habakkuk. 

A-bad'don  (Heb.  destruction).  Rev.  ix.  11.     Apol- 

LTO.N. 

Ab-a-di'as  =  Obadiah,  son  of  Jebiel  (1  Esd.  viiL 
35). 

A-bag'tlia  (Heb.  fr.  Sansc.  =  given  bi/  fortune, 
Bohlen,  Ges. ;  see  Biotha),  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
in  the  Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Ab'a-na  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Aiu.n'a,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
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•r  llMb  tpML  UXS.  4tK  faflta«  Jcfkho.  and  forn)- 
li«  <kr  I.  vdl  of  tW  Jofdn  valk;  at  iliat  part. 
!•§»«*  A««««diao(«w'*lbtllo«DtNu»,  'head' 
«r  'iW*^  riHA«,*  A«B  «Wdi  MoMt  Tiewed  the 
r  III  Ua4  Mbrt  hio  dotk  (Nmn.  sxvii.  12, 
tttia.  47.  M:  DMt.  suiL  49;  probablr  Jer.  xjuL 

94.  X  V.  "  pMMfBa  ">.      Ijt-ABAtiH. 

Ak  fei  iCIdL/olbr  =s  Hctt.  Aa),  a  t«nn  applied  to 
QmA  ky  iW  Lard  Jcm  (Mk.  sir.  36),  and  bj  St.  Paul 
(BaaL  HB  IS :  OaL  W.  e)i 

U4a  <fr.  HcK  =  «rrM<  ML  of  God,  G<s.\  1. 
failM-  oT  Ailaairaai  (1  K.  ir.  «).—(.  Son  ot  Sham- 
»M  ( Vrk  tL  17):  =  OUdiah  b  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

Ik  dr-ri  ift.  Ilefe.  =  »erma  ff  God,  Ge».\  father 
af  n   I       i  (J<r.  xxzri  2«). 

Iir^l  <B«k  anraaaf  4/^  ^AoniA,  Gn.\  1.  A  V<v 
laHM^  aaaarior  tt  blMm  the  finger  (1  Chr.  ri.  44). 
— 4i  A  HMariu^  flrtWr  of  Kun  4  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1*2). 
<— 4.  <^  af  llw  Moa  of  Ekm  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
•W  Ud  aanWd  a  CoreigB  vife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

AMTai  (S  E«L  L  M)  =  OaAPiAB. 

Ak«-il  <BA.  mr9md  of  Ood,  GecX  ■  C«ditc, 
an  of  (iaai  «4  iAtraf  Ahi  (1  Chr.  t.  15). 

Ak4«  (Bake  mrwib,  Co.).  I.  A  judge  of  leniel 
<J«%.  &a.  U,  151  perkapa  =  Bcdan  in  1  Sam.  xiL 
ll>— 4.  Moa  of  Kkaokak  (1  Chr.  xill  28)..-l.  Fir»t- 
kan  aoa  of  J«kial,  tke  fatber  of  Gibcon  (1  Chr. 
ta.  M^  Is.  U,  M^— 4.800  of  Micah,  and  a  i-onttm- 

rar;  of  Jarfak  it  Ckt.  xxxW.  »)),  =  Achbor  in  2 
uL  11—4.  A  dtj  af  Aaber,  given  td  the  Ger^ 
tiiotitm,  iJc^  %xl  SO;  I  Ckr.  tL  74);  =  HcBSO!i  2. 
t- W4  ar-««  (CliaL  t^nmit  0/  A'tfo,  perhaps  =  the 
'    ♦    ,    .  A.Avj^  tk«  Ckaldaaa  naate  giren  to  Dan- 
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(fim.  h.  l-lt). 
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and  a  mother  in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xs.  19),  in  the  ex- 
Ifene  X.  of  Palestine ;  named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth, 
Krdesh  ;  cariy  a  prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Syria, 
(1  K.  XV.  20:  2  Chr.  xvi.  4)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  x\. 
29).  Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged  by 
Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city  wa6  saved 
bv  the  exerci>e,  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tant.*, of  its  proverbial  sagacity  (18).  It  was  prob- 
ablv  at  the  modem  Abil,  a  village  on  a  liill,  one  hour 
X.  E.  from  Hunin  (anciently  Rehob  *)  (Rbn.  iii.  372  ; 
Thn.  i.  824).— !"•  A'bkl-miz'ra-im  (Heb.  the  moum- 
irtff  of  EgyjA\  the  name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to 
the  floor*  of  Atad  (Gen.  1.  11). — 3.  A'bel-shit'tim 
(Heb.  tnfadoit  of  acacias)  in  the  "  plains  "  of  Moab ; 
on  the  low  level  of  the  Jordan  valley,  in  distinction 
from  the  cultivated  "  fields  "  on  the  upper  level  of 
the  table-land.  Here,  their  resting-place  before  cross- 
ing the  Jordan,  Israel  "  pitched  from  Bethjesimoth 
unto  Abel-Shittira  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  49).  The  place  is 
most  frequently  called  Shittim.  In  the  days  of 
Josephus,  it  was  known  as  Abila,  the  town  embos- 
omed in  palms,  sixty  stadia  from  the  river.  Among 
tljcse  palms  (so  Josephus)  Deuteronomy  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hoses.  The  town  and  the  palms  have  dis- 
appeared ;  the  acacia-groves  still  rercain.— 4.  A'bkl- 
me-ho'lah  (Heb.  meadow  of  the  dance),  named  with 
Beth-shean  and  Jokneam(l  K.  iv.  12),  and  therefore 
in  tlie  X.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley.  To  "  the  border 
of  Abel-Mcliolah  "  and  to  Beth-shittah,  the  routed 
host  fled  from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Here  Elisha 
was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  16-19). 
— i,  A'bel-ce-ra'uim  (cr  A.  Crdmim,  Heb. :  A.  V., 
"  the  plain  of  ihe  vineyards '  \  a  place  E.  of  Jordan, 
beyond  Aroer,  to  which  Jephthah's  pursuit  of  the 
Ammonites  extended  (Judg.  xi.  83).  An  Abel  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  six  miles  beyond  Philadel- 
phia (Rabbah);  and  another,  where  are  now  ruins, 
more  to  the  X.,  twelve  miles  K  from  Gadara. — 6t 
"The  great  'Abel,'  in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Beth- 
shemite"  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  •Probably  (comp.  ver.  14, 
15) for  Abel  should  be  read  Eben(m  Heb.)  =  "  stone." 
S<jme,  however,  suppose  the  place  named  Abel  from 
the  "mourning"  there  (ver.  19;  comp.  Gen.  L  11). 
The  A.  V.  here  inserts  "  stone  of." 

A'bM  (Heb.  /»■«  /  Ges.),  a  town  of  Issachar,  named 
between  Ki^hion  and  Remeth  (Josh.  xix.  20  cnly). 

1  U  (Heb.  =  Abijah,  Ges.),  mother  of  king  Hez- 
ekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2),  called  Abijah  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1. 
Her  father  was  Zachariah,  or  Zechariah. 

i'M'a  (fr.  Heb.  =  Abijah).  I.  Son  of  Rehoboam ; 
=  Abijah  1,  or  Abijam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10;  Mat.  i.  7). — 
S.  Chief  of  the  eighth  course  of  priests ;  a  descend- 
ant of  Eleazar  (Lk.  i.  5) ;  =  Abijah  3. 

i-W  ak  (fr.  Heb.  =  Abijah).  1.  Son  of  Becher, 
Benjamin's  son  (1  Chr.  vii.  8);  supposed  bv  Lord 
A.  C.  Her^ey  =  Aphiah  (»).—«.  Wife  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  24).— 1.  Second  son  of  Samuel,  whom 
together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made  judge  in 
B<rn*he'ba  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  28).  Tlie  cor- 
niptnrns  of  their  administration  was  the  reason  al- 
lep«-<l  by  the  Israelites  for  demanding  a  king. 

I-M-.(|  kca  =  AniKi.  2. 

A-Ma-«a|ik  or  I>kla^pb(Heb.  who8e/a//««-rKo- 
rah.  Num.  xvi.]  God  tool-  nu-ay,  ii\m.;  father  of  gath- 
fr>"p,  i.  e.  the  gatherer,  Fii.  and  Ges.),  the  head  of  a 
lanuly  o(  the  Korhites.  In  Ex.  vi.  24,  heappeai-s  to  be 
a  *<m  of  Korah  an<i  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah : 
ta  I  Chr.  ri.  23,  Ebiahaph  (probablv  =  Abiasapli) 
l»  .on  of  Elkanah,  the  fon  of  A.'8ir,iheson  of  Ko- 
rah («»nip.  T.  87).  The  natural  inference  from  this 
rj*"^  '^..''•■'.'"  ^*-  "'■  24,  "the  sons  of  Korah  "= 
tbo  bmiUn  into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites 
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ua?  subdivided  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  19).  Among  the 
remarkable  descendants  of  Abiasaph,  according  to 
1  Clir.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and  El- 
kanah  his  father  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Hemau  the 
singer. 

A>bi'a>tliar  (fr.  Heb.  =  whose  father  survived,  so. 
deceased  mother,  Sim. ;  father  of  excellence,  or  of 
abundance,  Fii.,  Ges.),  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Eli 
and  Ithamar.  He  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  sons 
of  Ahimelech  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  his  fa- 
ther's house  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.).  Abiathar  fled 
to  David  "  with  an  cphod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  him  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
6,  9,  XXX.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.).  The  fact  of 
David  having  been  th(*  unwilling  cause  of  the  death 
of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with  his  gratitude 
to  Ahimelech,  made  him  a  firm  and  steadfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  ad- 
hered to  David  in  his  wanderings,  was  with  him  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-3),  carried  the  ark  before  him 
to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr,  xv.  11 ;  IK.  ii.  26),  continued 
faithful  to  him  in  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv. 
24-36,  xvii.  15-17,  xix.  11);  and  "  was  afflicted  in 
all  wherein  David  was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one 
of  David's  chief  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  Abi- 
athar was,  however,  one  of  Adonijah's  chief  parti- 
sans, while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side.  For  this 
Abiathar  was  superseied  in  the  high-priesthood,  and 
banished  to  his  native  Anathoth,  and  his  life  was 
spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David.  "  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,"  and 
"  Zidok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar  "  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  Probably  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David,  though  he  is  mentioned  in  1 
K.  iv.  4  (comp.  ver.  2,  and  1  Chr.  vi.  10).  There 
are  some  difficulties  connected  with  Abiathar.  (1.) 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  position  of  Abiathar 
relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to  accounc  for  the  double 
high-priesthood.  Zadok,  descended  from  Eleazar, 
Aaron's  elder  son,  is  first  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28, 
as  "  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor,"  who  joined  Da- 
vid while  he  reigned  in  Hebron.  From  this  time 
we  read,  both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named 
first.  And  yet  Solomon  on  his  accession  put  Zadok 
in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  Abiathar  was  the 
first,  and  Zadok  the  second  priest ;  but  from  the 
superior  strength  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  which  fur- 
nished sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David ;  and  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir  of  the 
elder  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  passages 
being  written  after  Zadok's  line  were  established  in 
the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him 
over  Abiathar.  Possibly  jealousy  of  Zadok  inclined 
Abiathar  to  join  Adonijah's  faction.  It  is  remark- 
able how,  first,  Saul's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests 
at  Nob,  and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abi- 
athar, led  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  denunciation 
against  the  house  of  Eh,  as  noticed  ia  1  K.  ii.  27. 
(HiGH-PRiEST.)  (2.)  In  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  1  Chr.  xviii. 
16,  and  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  Ahimelech  is  substi- 
tuted for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  (Abimelech)  the 
soil  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  (he  son  of  Ahim- 
elech ;  yet  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told  that  Abiathar  was  priest 
with  Zadok  in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Ahimelech,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar  spoken 
of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David  ate  the 
shewbread,  in  Mk.  ii.  26.     However,  David's  friend 


was  so  clearly  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  that 
one  can  only  suppose  u  clerical  error  propaf^led 
from  one  passage  to  another.  The  mention  of  Abi- 
athar by  our  Lord  in  Mk.  ii.  26,  might  be  accounted 
for,  if  Abiathar  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  David 
to  have  the  bread,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loavch 
were  Abiathar's  (Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him 
with  his  own  hand  to  David.  Abiathar  might  then 
be  spoken  of  by  anticipation  as  high-priest  (so 
Barnes),  or  as  the  same  Greek  word  in  the  plural 
is  commonly  translated  "  chief-priests  "  in  the  N.  T., 
Abiathar  may  be  here  desimated  simply  as  a  chief- 
priest  ;  compare  Annas  2  (so  Fairbairn  ). 

A' bib.    Month. 

A-bi'dah  or  A-bl'da  (Heb.  father  of  knovhdne, 
i.  e.  knowing,  Ges.),  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ; 
I  Chr.  i.  33). 

Ab'i-dan  (Heb.  father  of  the  jtulge,  Ges.),  chief 
of  Benjamin  at  the  Exodus  (Num.  L  11,  ii.  22,  vii. 
60,  65,  X.  24). 

A'bi-el  {Vleh.  father  of  strength,  i.  e.  strong,  Ges.l. 

I.  Father  of  Kish  and  Ner,  and  ancestor  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  ix.  1),  and  of  Abner  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  (Ner  ; 
Saul  2.)—'i,  An  Arbathite,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Chr.  xi.  32).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  he  is 
called  Abi-albon,  a  name  of  the  same  meaning. 

A-bl-e'zer  (Heb.  father  of  help).  \,  Eldest  eon 
of  Gilead,  and  descendant  of  Manasseh,  and  appar- 
ently at  one  time  the  leading  family  of  the  tribe 
(Josh.  xvii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  18 ;  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where 
the  name  is  contracted  Jeezer  ;  comp.  Judg.  vi.  1 5, 
34,  viii.  2).  The  present  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  18,  makes 
Abiezer  a  son  of  Gilead's  sister.  He  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Gideon.— 2.  One  of  David's  "valiant  men" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12). 

A-bi-ez'i'ite  =  descendant  of  Abiezer  1  (Judg.  vi. 

II,  24,  viii.  32). 

Ab'i-gail  [-gal]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whose  father  is  exulta- 
tion, Ges.).  1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy 
owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel.  When  David's 
messengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the 
blame  upon  herself,  supplied  David  and  his  followers 
with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  an- 
ger. Ten  days  after  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent  for 
Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  &c.). 
By  her  he  had  a  son  Chileab  (2  Sam.  iii.  3)  or  Daniel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  1). — 2.  A  sister  of  David  and  of  Zeruiah, 
married  to  Jether  3  the  Ishmaelite  (or  Ithra  ;  Israel- 
ite in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  probably  a  transcriber's  er- 
ror) ;  mother  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  "ii.  17).     Nahash  2. 

*  Ab'i-gal  (Heb.)  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  mai^.)  =  Abi- 
gail 2. 

Ab-1-ha'il  (fr.  Heb.  =  father  of  might,  i.  e.  nnghty, 
Ges. ;  m  No.  2  and  4  —father  of  light,  Sim.).  1. 
Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical  family  of 
Merari  under  Moses  (Num.  iii.  35). — 2.  Wife  of  Abi- 
shur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).— 3.  Son  of  Huri  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).— 4.  Wife  of  Rchoboam,  and 
daughter,  i.  e.  descendant  of  Eliab,  David's  elder 
brother  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).— 5.  Father  of  Esther  and 
uncle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

A-bi'ha  (Heb.  =  to  whom  He  [God]  is  father, 
Ges.),  second  son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba 
(Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  his  father  and  his  brother 
Nadab  and  seventy  elders  of  Israel  accompanied 
Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being, 
together  with  Nadab,  probably  while  intoxicated 
(comp.  Lev.  x.  8-11),  guilty  of  oflering  strange  fire 
(Lev.  X.  1)  to  the  Lord,  they  were  both  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons 
were  forbidden  to  mourn  for  them.  . 

A-bi'bnd  (Heb.  whose  father  is  Juddh,  Ges. ;  fa- 
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An-  rood]  b  riiiiiiM.  PA-l  *ob  of  B^  •»*  sr*°<l- 
MB  «r  BiWMh  (1  Obr.  vpL  S). 


Mi]ih  (HdkvhoM  yUkr  b  JcAomA,  Oct. ;  = 
Aau,  Abiab,  4cX  !•  11m  •»■>  •'^  mccccMM-  of 
Kihwtiw  «•  the  ihrooe  of  Jodab  (S  Chr.  xU.  16) ; 
«dM  **lBUAa''  ia  1  K^  '*Abu**  in  1  Chr.,  &r., 
"imili  *  hi  SCIw.  Tnm  1  K.  sr.  w<>  tearn  that  Abi- 
Ul  willinniil  to  fccorcr  the  kinfcdom  of  the  Ten 
TMbaiu  aad  Mad*  war  on  Jeroboam :  that  he  walked 
ladldMaiMor  RchoboMDiidoUtrT, &c..  1  K.  xiv.  23, 
M);  aad  tiwt  bb  Wait  **wu  not  perfect  before 
God  M  llM  bam  of  David  bb  father."  In  2  Chr. 
bB.  hb  war  b  aore  minntelr  deecribed ;  be  wafi 
hi  bottla,  and  took'  the  cities  of  Bethel, 
aad  Kjihrain,  with  their  dependent  vil- 
b|ec«.  It  b  abo  aald  that  bis  army  consibtcd  of 
4U0,000  Bcn,  and  Jeroboam's  of  800,000,  of  whom 
MWcOOO  U  bi  tba  actioo ;  bot  Keonicott  mainuin:? 
that  oar  1I8BL  art  ftaqneotly  incorrect  as  to  nura- 
baia,  aad  rivca  rasoaa  for  reducing  these  to  40,(X)0, 
M,OrQ,  Hid  M^OOQl  aad  Darkboo  (T^h^  Jer/  of  the 

0.  T.  nmditnii  claiaa  tbat  copjists  were  led  into 
orror  hy  tMbc  dnfcreat  modes  of  marking  numbers 
•ad  eoalbaaaagtbe  btters  by  which  tber  were  oAen 
dcaoladL  (Ckxara.)  In  2  Chr.  we  are  toid  that  afler 
bb  rfefory  Ab^jab  **  waxed  mightv,  and  marrit  d  four- 

whrca,"  wbcnce  we  mar  well  infer  that  be  was 
~  wiib  pcoaperitT,  and  like  Solomon  fell  into 
J  aa  described  in  I  K.  He  reigned  three 
}tKt*.  His  BMMher  was  Maacbah  or  Michaiah,  and 
Ab^jab  was  probaMj  descended  from  Darid  both  on 
bb  fatbcr's  and  mother's  bide.  (Jcdah,  Kingdom 
or;  baAKL,  Kisooom  or.)— 2.  Tlie  sen  of  Jemboam 
L,  Uag  of  larad,  b  whom  alone,  of  all  Jeroboam's 
booac,  waa  fcond  ''some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord 
God  oC  lanel,**  and  wbo  was  therefore,  unlike  the 

aMfcod  to  go  down  to  tlie  grave  in  peace.  He 
la  bb  flbOdhood,  just  sAer  Jeroboam's  wife  had 
bam  Mait  la  dbgoise  to  seek  help  for  him,  in  his 
ibkacH,  flfoai  tbe  prophet  Ahijah,  who  gare  her  the 
•bate  aaawer  fl  K.  xir.)— S.  A  descendant  of  Elea- 
aar,  wbo  pro  bb  name  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty- 
faor  <s*vsai  bio  which  the  priests  were  divided  by 
Aivtd  0  Chr,  xxir.  10 ;  2  Chr.  viiL  14).  The  Abi- 
iab  bi  Neb.  xiL  4,  17.  mar  be  a  family  name,  or  an 
■diridaai  daaonidaot  of  thii  Abijah.  (Sec  No.  4.) 
T»  Ibe  ceaiar  of  Ab^ah  or  Ahia  U longed  Zachatias 
<ba  fclbrrof  Joba  tbe  Baptist  (Lk.  L  5).— 4.  A  priest 
*ba«llb  tfabaaibb  oovenanted' to  walk  in  God's 
h«  (Ml  X.  1\ :  poasibly  a  family  name  =  Ko.  3. 
—S.  Motber  td  King  Hexekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1);  = 
Am. 
A-biJMi  (Htbi  ftAtr  o/ 

1,  •»>:  =  AaiJAR  \. 
AbMa.     .^Diucsa. 

ib44r  at  («.r.  fr.  AMIa,  which  probably  =  ABE^ 
mmdtm;  aol  lb«a  Amcl  the  martvr),  a  tetrarrhv  of 
•MA  *a  Cifital  waa  Abila,  a  city  on  thr  E.  slope 
•r  Aatflftaaoi^  b  a  dbtnot  fBrtiliscd  by  the  river 
ibrsda.  (AaaKa.)  The  poiitiaa  oftbecitTU  devig- 
MiH  by  fbo  mAm,  bhMrarba  aa  dsbt^eii  miles 
Pimaacafc.  aad  tUrtv-d^t  (or  tbirty-two)  mile* 


lAtr  ttf  the  ara,  mariner,  Gep.), 
Bcboboam  (1  K.  xiv.  31,  xv.  l, 


*■*■  H«fiapotb  or  Baalbae;  aad  ha  remains  have 
bam  dbewfiisd  b  a  rwnarbabb  Korn  called 


gorge  called  the 


mk  radr  Aerada.  whm  tbe  river  bmUu  down 
>  to  Ix  tha  laha  of  tbe  Abibaa  BMo- 


■oaatab  lowaii  tbo  pbin  of  Damaaeaa. 
or  tbe  At 
lyof  Ltsa: 
•r  tbe  Baal  It  doabibm  aadarwrnt 


■.naatboicUaNhvorLTaAjnaa.   Ltka 
Ma  of  tbe  Baal  It  doabibm  aadarwrnt 

mm.  both  oTaMatm  aad  or  txtmt,  bcfim 

•aalfyar  - 


«w  laaliy  abaoHMd  b  the  prorbw  of  Syria. 


i-blna-d  (Heb.,  prob.  =  father  of  Mad,  Ges.),  a 
M>n  of  Jokun  (Gen.  x.  28 ;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  prob- 
ably the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe,  perhaps  the 
.ifinort  { BochartV       Arabia. 

l>biH'e-^h  [-lek]  (Hib.  father  of  the  hinff  or 
father-king),  the  name  of  several  Philistine  kiugs  ; 
perluips  a  common  title  of  these  kings ;  compare 
Pharaoh,  Cesar,  the  title  Padishah  (  =  fathrr-king) 
of  the  Persian  kings,  &c.  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv. 
the  name  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  called 
Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11.  1.  A  Philistine,  kipg  of 
Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  xxi.),  who,  exercising  the  right 
claimed  by  Eastern  princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beau- 
tiful women  of  their  dominions  into  their  harem 
(Gen.  xiL  15  ;  Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah. 
(AsRAnAM.)— 2«  Another  king  of  Gerar  who  re- 
proved Isaac  for  his  deception  in  relation  to  Re- 
bekuh  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  &c.). — 3.  Son  of  Gideon  by  his 
tjhechemite  concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his 
father's  death  he  murdered  his  seventy  brethren, 
except  Jotbam  the  youngest,  who  concealed  him.=elf ; 
and  he  then  persuaded  the  Shechemites,  through  the 
influence  of  his  mother's  brethren,  to  elect  him  king. 
(Shecheh.)  When  Jotbam  heard  that  Abimelech 
was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  tbe  Shechemites 
his  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (Judg.  ix.). 
After  Abimelech  had  reigned  three  years,  the  citi- 
zens of  Shechem  rtbelled.  He  was  absent  at  the 
time,  but  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  Thebez,  but  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment 
of  a  mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 
should  be  8.nid  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bade 
his  armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  Jotham's  curse. 
—i.  Son  of  Abiatbar  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16);  =:  Ahiue- 
i.ECH  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  Abiathar. 
'  A-binanUb  (Beb.  father  of  nobleness,  or  noble  fa- 
ther, Ges.).  1.  A  Levite  of  Kirjath-jearim,  m  whose 
house  the  ark  remained  twenty  years  (I  Sam.  vii.  1, 
2 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). — 2,  Jesse's  second  son,  who  fol- 
lowed Saul  to  his  war  against  tbe  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  8,  xvii.  13). — 3.  A  sen  of  Saul,  slain  with  his 
father  and  brothers  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxL 
2).— 4.  Father  of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commis. 
saries,  who  is  called  in  the  margin  Bek-abinaoab  (1 
K.  iv.  11). 

Ab'I-Der,  a  Hebrew  form  of  Abker  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50, 
marg.). 

A-b!n'<HlH  (Heb.  father  of  pleamutness,  or  of 
grace,  Ges.),  the  father  of  Baiak  (Judg.  iv.  6,  12  ;  v. 

A'bi'niH  (Heb.  father  of  altitude,  Ges.).  1.  A 
Reubcnite,  son  of  Eliab,  and  conspirator  with  the 
Kcubenites  Dathan  and  On,  and  the  Levite  Korah, 
aguinst  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.). — i.  Eldest 
son  of  Hi  EL,  the  Bethelite,  who  died  when  his  father 
laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 

A-U  roB  =  Abiram  1  (Ecclus.  xiv.  18). 

Ab-l-fe'l  =  Abishua  2  (2  Esd.  i.  2). 

Ab'l-ftbag  (Heb.  father  of  error,  Ges.),  a  beautiful 
Rninnmmite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to  comfort 
him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  Da- 
vi'i's  death  Ado.mjah  induced  Bath.^heba  to  ask 
Solomon  to  give  him  Abi^hag  in  marriage  ;  but  this 
imprud.ut  petition  cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii. 
13.  &c.).  '' 

A'bteb  aM  or  A^bl'sbal  (Heb.  father  of  a  gift,  Ges.), 
son,  probably  eldest  son,  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah, 
•nd  brother  to  Joab  and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  He 
was  an  early,  coarageous,  and  devoted  follower  of 
David,  and  one  of  his  chief  officers.     He  acccnipa- 
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nied  David  in  bis  desperate  night  expedition  to  Saul's 
camp,  and  was  restrained  by  David  from  stabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  spear  (1  Sum.  xxvi.  6-9). 
He  IS  next  mentioned  as  associated  with  Joab  in  pur- 
suing Abner  at  Gibeon,  burying  Asahel,  and  after- 
ward slaying  Abner  (2  Sara.  ii.  18,  24,  iii.  30).  In 
the  war  against  Hanun,  Abishai,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, was  opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Ammonites 
before  the  gates  of  Rabbah,  and  drove  them  before 
him  into  the  city,  while  Joab  defeated  the  Syrians 
(2  Sam.  X.  10,  14  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  11, 15).  The  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state  of  vassal- 
age, was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2  Sam.  viii.  13), 
or  of  Joab  (Ps.  Ix.  title).  He  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  was  eager  to  puni.sh 
the  insolence  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9,  12,  xix.  21). 
In  the  battle  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  Abishai  com- 
manded one-third  of  the  army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12). 
In  the  absence  of  Amasa  he  was  summoned  to  as- 
semble the  troops  in  Jerusalem  and  pursue  after  the 
rebel  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  6,  10).  He  also  rescued 
David  from  the  gigantic  Philistine,  Ishbi-benob  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  having  successfully  fought  single- 
handed  against  three  hundred,  won  for  him  a  place 
as  captain  of  the  second  three  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  20).  Of  the  end 
of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 

A-bish'a-Ioin  (Heb.  =  Absalom),  father,  or  grand- 
father, of  Maachah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam, 
and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10);  called  Ab- 
salom in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21  ;  probably  David's  son 
(see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv.  27). 

A-bish'n-a  (Heb.  father's  welfare,  Sim. ;  father  or 
lord  of  happiness,  Fii. ;  father  of  welfare,  Ges.).  1. 
Son  of  Beia,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
4). — 2i  Son  of  Phinehas,  and  father  of  Bukki,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  51 ; 
Ezr.  vii.  4,  5) ;   called  in  the  Apocrypha  Abisei  and 

AbiSUM.       HiGH-r'RIEST. 

Ab'i-shnr  (Heb.  father  of  the  wall,  Ges.),  son  of 
Shammai(l  Chr.  ii.  28,  29). 

Ab'i-snm  =  Abishpa  2  (I  Esd.  viii.  2). 

Ab'l-tal  (Heb.  whose  father  is  the  dew,  Ges.),  one 
of  David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  ill  3). 

Ab'i-tub  (Heb.  father  of  goodness,  Ges.),  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

A-bi'nd  (L.  =  Abihud),  descendant  of  Zorobabel 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mat.  i.  13).  Lord 
A.  C.  Hervey  identifies  him  with  Hodaiah  and  Juda 
2,  and  supposes  him  the  grandson  of  Zorobabel 
through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

*Ab'jects  (Ps.  XXXV.  15),  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
the  Heb.  pi.  nechim,  which  (so  Ges.)  =  smiters,  sc. 
with  the  tongue,  i.  e.  railers,  slanderers ;  or  (so  Lu- 
ther, J.  A.  Alexander  on  Ps.)  =  smitten,  sc.  in  the 
feet,  i.  e.  the  lame,  cripples. 

Ab-la'tiOD.     Purification. 

Ab'ner  (Heb.  father  of  a  light  =  Abiner,  Ges.). 
1.  Son  of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle  (see  Saul  2),  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  51  ;  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  28).  He  conducted  David  into  Saul's 
presence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  55-57); 
and  afterward  accompanied  his  master  when  he 
sought  David's  life  at  Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).  After 
Saul's  death,  he  was  the  main  stay  of  his  family.  Af- 
ter the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  David  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  4), 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  being  apparently  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  five  years  passed  before 
Abner  proclaimed  Ishbosheth  king  of  Israel,  at  Ma- 


hanaim.  Ishbosheth  was  generally  recognized,  ex- 
cept by  Judah.  War  soon  broke  out  between'  the 
two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle"  was  fought 
at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel  under  Abner 
and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab.  When  the  army 
of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's  gwifl-footed 
youngest  brother  Asahel  pursued  Abner,  and  in 
spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Ab- 
ner in  self-defence  killed  him.  After  this  the  war 
continued,  success  incUning  more  and  more  to  the 
side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence  of  Ishbosh- 
eth deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  generalship  of 
the  hero,  who  was  the  only  support  of  his  tottering 
throne.  Abner  had  married  Rizpah,  Saul's  concu- 
bine, and  this,  according  to  the  views  of  Oriental 
courts,  might  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne.  (Ab- 
salom ;  Adonijah.)  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ishbosheth 
so  understood  it,  and  reproached  Abner  with  it.  Ab- 
ner, after  an  indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations 
with  David,  by  whom  he  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived at  Hebron.  He  then  undertook  to  procure 
his  recognition  throughout  Israel ;  but  after  leaving 
his  court  for  the  purpose  was  enticed  back  by  Joab, 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  him  and  his  brother 
Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as 
Joab  showed  afterward  in  the  case  of  Amasa,  from 
fear  lest  so  distinguished  a  convert  to  their  cause 
should  gain  too  high  a  place  in  David's  favor,  but 
ostensibly  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel. 
This  murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation to  David  ;  but,  as  the  assassins  were  too 
powerful  to  be  punished,  he  contented  himself  with 
showing  every  public  token  of  respect  to  Abner's 
memory,  by  following  the  bier  and  pouring  forth  a 
simple  dirge  over  the  slain  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34). — i. 
The  father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Benjamites  in  Da- 
vid's reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21) ;  probably=  No.  1. 

*  A-bom-i-na'tion,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  several 
Heb.  words  (shikkiits,  shekels,  to'ebah,  &c.),  and  of 
the  Gr.  bdelugma.  "  These  words  describe  generally 
any  object  of  detestation  or  disgust  (Lev.  xviii.  22 ; 
Deut.  vii.  25);  and  are  apphed  to  an  impure  or  de- 
testable action  (Ez.  xxii.  11,  xxxiii.  26;  Mai.  ii.  11, 
&c.) ;  to  any  thing  causing  a  ceremonial  pollution 
(Gen.  xliii.  32,  xlvi.  34;  Deut.  xiv.  3);  more  espe- 
cially to  idols  (Deut.  vii.  26;  IK.  xi.  6,  7;  2  K, 
xxiii.  13,  &c.);  also  to  food  offered  to  idols  (Zech. 
ix.  7,)"  &c.  (Kit).  .  The  "abomination  of  the  Egyp- 
tians "  in  Ex.  viii.  26,  according  to  some,  denotes 
the  cow,  which  all  the  Egyptians  held  sacred ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  something  in  the  rites  of  Hebrew 
worship,  which  would  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
Egyptians.     See  the  next  article. 

A-bom-i-na'tion  of  Des-o-la'tlon,  mentioned  by 
our  Saviour  (Mat.  xxiv.  15  ;  Mk.  xiii.  14)  as  a  sign 
of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with 
reference  to  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11.  The  Jews 
considered  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  fulfilled  in  the 
profanation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  when  the  Israelites  themselves  erected  an  idol- 
atrous altar  upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  offered  sacri- 
fice thereon  :  this  altar  is  described  as  "  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  "  (1  Mc.  i.  64,  vi.  7).  The  pro- 
phecy, however,  referred  ultimately  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  consequently 
"  the  abomination  of  desolation  "  must  be  something 
connected  with  that  event.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  one  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case  :  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  standards  into 
the  Temple  is  not  "  the  abomination  of  desolation," 
properly  speaking,  unless  the  Jews  themselves  parti- 
cipated in  the  worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event, 
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m  «<a  M  wvanl  olbm  vhkh  hare  been  propoeed, 
«.  (.  iW  cractina  of  tbe  tUtae  of  Badrkit,  ^,  fuk 
\m  rapH  lo  the  timcof  oecnirencg.  being  nhtegMent 
•»  llw  dwlwcdoo  of  tbe  city.  Probably  the  pro- 
tatittm  of  tbe  Zeakxs  eonttituted  "  the  aboiuina- 
tiea,**  vbkk  «m  tbe  sign  of  impending  ruin  (so 
B«L  Btfer,  AUbrd,  kc.\    AaoitiKAno!(. 

ftH  >M  (Beb. /■!*«•  o^a  mmJtitudf\  oripnally 
I'bfUl  (Bcbi.  fmlirr  of  tfrrathm),  mid  of  Tejuh, 
Mid  brotbcr  of  Nabor  and  Uaren ;  tbe  progenitor 
of  tlM  Bcbccw  nation  and  o(  teTeral  cognate  tribes, 
*•  Oo  bibcr  of  all  tbcm  tbat  beliere  "  (Koin.  ir.  1 1 ), 
•ad  "  tbe  Friend  of  God  **  (Jua.  ii.  2S).  His  hiotoiy 
b  reeordcd  witb  nurfa  detail  in  tbe  Scriptures  as  the 
wmj  type  of  a  tnie  patriarchal  life.  (Patkiarch.) 
Bb  CMrader  la  ft«c,  aiiBpie,  and  manly ;  full  of  hos- 
pkalty  and  bndlj  afl^t^on;  truthful  to  all  who 
vera  Looad  to  him  by  their  tics,  though  not  un- 
tainted vitb  EavU-m  craft  toward  aliens ;  ready  for 
war,  bot  not  a  profesaed  warrior  or  plunderer ;  free 
and  cbiidlike  in  religion,  and  gradually  educated  by 
Ood*a  haad  to  a  aenae  of  it«  all-absorbing  claims. 
Tcnb  vaa  aa  idolater  (Josb.  xxir.  2).  Abram  ap- 
fmn  aa  the  ebarofMon  of  monotheism,  and  to  him 
are  icfoied  tbe  bcginninp  of  the  Mosaic  polity. — 
▲braa  «aa  probably  bom  when  his  father  was  one 
hnpdred  and  tbirty  years  old,  tbe  statement  in  Gen. 
xL  M,  tiwt  Terah  was  eerenty  years  old,  probably 
icferring  to  hia  age  when  his  eldest  sen  Haran  was 
bofB,  aad  both  Abram  and  Nahor  being  bom  sub- 
•aqacody  (oonp.  Gen.  xu  26,  82,  xii.  4,  with  Acts 
▼B.  i-4V  (Cb£050Loot.)  In  obedience  to  a  call  of 
God,  Abram,  «itb  his  father  Terah,  his  wife  Saiui, 
•ad  bia  ncpbew  Lor,  left  his  native  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dcH^  Hid  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Haran,  where  Terah 
dM.  After  his  lathcr'a  deatb,  Abram,  now  seventy- 
ire  years  old,  pataoed  his  course,  with  Sarai  and 
Lot,  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  he  was  directed 
by  the  (Srio*  command  (Gen.  xii.  6),  when  he  re- 
cdrod  the  general  promise  that  be  should  become 
the  Ibandcr  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  all  the  fam- 
ttea  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him.  He 
•MMd  (kroodk  the  heart  of  tbe  country  by  the  great 
Ih^aaj  to  ftechwB,  and  pitched  his  u'nt  ai  the 
oak  (A.  T.  "b  the  plain; "  eve  Pi^ix  7)  of  Moreh 
(Gca.  iB.  61  Berc  be  received  in  vision  from  Je- 
iwrah  the  farther  revelation  tbat  this  was  the  land 
vUdk  Us  dearaadanta  aboold  inherit  (xii.  7).  An 
Mwrah  popetaated  tbe  memory  of  this 
,  Taa  aext  halting-place  of  the 
'  WM  la  a  alioaa  position  on  a  mountain  E. 
«f  BHtwl,  hameea  BetM  and  Ai.  where  another 
•torwaa  reared  (Oca.  xii.  8).  But  the  country  was 
•aftrfag  froai'laiidae,  and  Abram,  like  his  descend- 
aala  two  ccatarlea  later,  finding  ndiher  pasture  for 
Hi  eattle  aor  Ibod  fbr  hia  houaehold,  joumeved  still 
lo  tho  ikh  cotakadi  of  Egypt. '  As  the 
vraaclMd  Ike  eatraace  to  the  country, 
(ho  great  beaatjr  of  8arai  might 
taaipl  tht  BomrfU  aoaareh  of  Enpt  and  expose 
hia  ova  W»  to  peril,  adopted  a  poSey  which,  as  on 


a  aabaeaacBt 
apaaccabvaa 


tbe  Terr  conse- 
lo  aTcrt  Sarai  was  to  rep- 
team  hsraaU  •■  Ua  eialor,  aWeh,  aa  she  was  prob- 
ably  the  diagttir  of  hb  brother  Baru^  she  might 
^  vllk  aoM  aewMaMce  of  trath.  Bat  her  freah 
Borthcia  heaatT  oscitod  the  adariratioo  of  the 
aaaitfcitlBaiil  Bmtiaaa :  the  priacea  of  Phanoh 
aav  har  aad  prabcd  her  to  the  kli«,  and  she  was 
•diwa  lata  the  royal  har■a^  whOc  Abnua  was  loaded 
Bat  the  deeeptioa  was 
with  aoac  ladlpililimii  dia- 
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missed  him  from  the  country  (xTi.  10-20).  (Gene- 
sis.) How  long  Abram  remained  in  Egj-pt  is  imcer- 
Uin.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  there  during  the 
sway  of  the  Shepherd  kings  in  Memphis,  and  that 
from  particii>ating  in  their  war  of  conquest  he  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  the  reigning  prince.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems 
to  imply  that  his  residence  in  Egypt  was  not  pro- 
tracted.—Abram  left  Egypt  with  great  possessions, 
and,  accompanied  by  Lot,  returned  by  the  S.  of  Pal- 
estine, to  his  former  encampment  between  Bethel 
and  Ai.  The  increased  wealth  of  the  two  kinsmen 
was  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  separation.  The  soil 
was  not  fertile  enough  to  support  them  both ;  their 
herdsmen  quarrelled ;  and,  to  avoid  dissensions  in  a 
country  where  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies, 
for  "  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite  were  then  in  the 
land,"  Abram  proposed  that  each  should  follow  his 
own  fortune.  Lot,  eager  to  quit  the  nomadic  life, 
chcse  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan ;  while  Abram 
dwelt  in  tents,  a  pilgrim  in  the  land  of  promise.  On 
this  occasion  the  two  promises  already  received  were 
reiterated  in  one.  From  the  hill-top  where  he  stood 
be  looked  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  upon  the  coimtry 
hereafter  to  be  peopled  by  his  numerous  descendants. 
After  parting  from  Lot,  Abram,  strong  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  quitted  the  bill-fastness  between  Bethel 
and  Ai,  and  pitched  his  tent  among  the  oak-groves 
(Oak;  Plais  7)  of  Mamre,  close  to  Hebron,  where 
he  built  a  third  ccrcmemorative  altar  to  Jehovah 
(Gen.  xiii.). — ^The  narrative  is  now  interrupted  by  a 
remarkable  episode  in  Abram's  life,  which  vividly 
represents  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  regard- 
ed by  the  contemporary  chieftains  of  Canaan.  The 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  who  peopled  the  oasis  of  the 
Jordan  had  been  subdued  in  a  previous  irruption  of 
northern  warriors,  and  for  twelve  years  had  been  tbe 
tributaiies  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.  Their 
rebellion  brought  down  upon  Palestine  and  the 
neighboring  countries  a  fresh  flood  of  invaders  from 
the  N.  E.,  who  swept  through  the  regions  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and,  returnir.g,  joined  battle  with  the  re- 
volted chieftains  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  king 
of  Sodom  and  his  confederates  were  defeated,  their 
cities  plundered,  and  a  host  of  captives  accompanied 
the  victorious  army  of  Chedorlaomer.  Among  them 
were  Lot  and  his  family.  Abram,  then  confederate 
with  Mamre  the  Amorite  and  his  brethren,  heard ' 
the  tidings  from  a  fugitive,  and,  hastily  arming  his 
trusty  servants,  started  in  pursuit.  He  followed  the 
track  of  the  conquerors  to  Dan,  and  in  a  night- 
attack  completely  routed  their  host,  and  checked 
for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigration. 
Tlie  captives  and  plunder  were  all  recovered,  aid 
Abram  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  the  king  of 
Sf  dom,  and  by  MELcniZF.nRK,  king  of  Salem,  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  who  blessed  the  patriarch, 
and  received  from  him  a  tenth  of  the  spoil.  In 
this  episode,  Abram  "the  Hebrew"  (xiv.  13),  ap- 
pears as  a  powerful  emir  with  numerous  retainers, 
living  on  terms  of  equality  with  others  like  himself, 
who  were  anxious  to  court  the  friendship  of  so  for- 
midable an  ally,  and  combining  with  the  peaceful 
habits  of  a  pastoral  life  the  same  capability  for  war- 
fare which  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab  race.  With 
great  dignity  he  refuses  to  enrich  himself  by  tbe  re- 
BulU  of  his  victorr,  and  claims  only  a  share  of  the 
booty  for  bis  Amorite  confederates  to  whom  he  ap- 
parently extends  his  protection  in  return  for  pcrmis- 
rion  to  re9>ide  in  their  tcnitory  (Gen.  xiv.). — During 
hia  reaideDce  at  Hebron,  and  apparentlv  while  appre- 
hending the  rengeance  of  the  powerful  "king  of  Elam, 
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the  thrice-repeated  promise  that  his  descendants 
should  become  a  mighty  nation  and  possess  the  land 
in  which  he  was  a  stranger,  was  confirmed  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  religious  ceremony.  A  deep  sleep 
fell  upon  Abram,  and  in  the  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness which  shrouded  him  as  he  watched  the  sacri- 
fices, the  future  destinies  of  his  race  were  symbol- 
ized and  revealed  with  greater  distinctness  than 
heretofore.  Each  revelation  acquired  greater  defi- 
niteness  than  the  preceding.  He  is  now  assured 
that,  though  childless,  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  the 
inheritor  of  his  blessing  shall  be  no  adopted  stranger, 
but  the  issue  of  his  own  loins.  Ten  years  had  passed 
since,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  he  had 
left  his  father's  house,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise was  apparently  more  distant  than  at  first.  But  his 
faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  when 
the  lamp  of  fire  had  passed  between  the  fragments 
of  the  sacrifice,  Abram  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
Jehovah  (Gen.  xv.).  At  the  suggestion  of  Sarai, 
who  despaired  of  having  children  of  her  own,  he  took 
as  his  concubine  Hagar,  her  Egyptian  maid,  who 
bare  him  Ishmael  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age 
(Gen.  xvi.).  But  this  was  not  the  accomphshment 
of  the  promise.  Thirteen  years  elapsed,  during  which 
Abram  still  dwelt  in  Hebron,  when  the  last  step  in  the 
revelation  was  made,  that  Sarai's  son,  and  not  Ish- 
mael, should  inherit  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings.  The  covenant  was  renewed,  and  the  rite 
of  circumcision  established  as  its  sign.  This  most 
important  crisis  in  Abram's  life  is  marked  by  the 
significant  change  of  his  name  to  Abraham,  while  his 
wife's  from  Sarai  became  Sarah.  In  his  ninety- 
ninth  year  Abraham  was  circumcised,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  command,  together  with  Ishmael  and 
all  the  males  of  his  household,  as  well  the  servants 
born  in  his  house  as  those  purchased  from  the  for- 
eigner (Gen.  xvii.).  The  promise  that  Sarah  should 
have  a  son  was  repeated  in  the  remarkable  scene 
described  in  ch.  xviii.  Three  men  stood  before 
Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his  tent-door  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  The  patriarch,  with  true  Eastern  hos- 
pitality, welcomed  the  strangers,  and  bade  them 
rest  and  refresh  themselves.  The  meal  ended,  they 
foretold  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  went  on  their  way  to 
Sodom.  Abraham  accompanied  them,  and  pleaded 
in  vain  with  Jehovah  to  avert  the  vengeance  threat- 
ened to  the  devoted  cities  of  the  plain  (xviii.  17-33). 
— In  remarkable  contrast  with  Abraham's  firm  faith 
with  regard  to  the  magnificent  fortunes  of  his  pos- 
terity stands  the  incident  which  occurred  during  his 
temporary  residence  among  the  PhiUstines  in  Gerar, 
whither  he  had,  for  some  cause,  removed  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.'  Sarah's  beauty  won  the  ad- 
miration of  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  country ; 
Abraham's  temporizing  policy  produced  the  same 
results  as  before ;  and  the  narrative  of  ch.  xx.  is 
nearly  a  repetition  of  that  in  ch.  xii.  11-20.  Abime- 
lech's  dignified  rebuke  taught  him  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  recognizing  a  God  of  justice.  It  is  evident 
from  Gen.  xxi.  22-34,  that  Abraham's  prosperity  had 
at  this  time  made  him  a  powerful  auxiliary,  whom  it 
was  advisable  for  Abimelech  to  conciliate  and  court, 
and  his  conduct  therefore  evidences  a  singular  weak- 
ness of  character  in  one  otherwise  so  noble  and  chiv- 
alrous.— At  length  Isaac,  the  long-look ed-for  child, 
was  bom.  His  birth  was  welcomed  by  all  the  re- 
joicings which  could  greet  the  advent  of  one  whose 
future  was  of  such  rich  promise.     Sarah's  jealousy, 


•  Perhaps  the  Hittites  had  driven  out  the  Amorites  from 
Hebron  (comp.  xxiii.). 


aroused  by  Ishmael'sj  mockery  of  Isaac,  whicn  per- 
haps took  place  at  the  "  great  banquet "  made  by 
Abraham  to  celebrate  the  weaning  of  her  son  (Gen. 
xxi.  9),  demanded  that,  with  his  mother  Hagar,  he 
should  be  driven  out  (Gen.  xxi.  10).  Abraham  re- 
luctantly consented,  consoled  by  the  fresh  promise 
that  Ishmael  too  should  become  a  great  nation.  But 
the  severest  trial  of  his  faith  was  yet  to  come.  After 
another  long  period  (twenty-five  years,  so  Josephus) 
he  receives  the  strange  command  to  take  Isaac,  and 
offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering  at  an  appointed  place. 
Such  a  bidding,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  nature  and  the  divine  mandate  against  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,  Abraham  hesitated  not  to 
obey.  His  faith,  hitherto  unshaken,  supported  him 
in  this  final  trial,  "  accounting  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  up  his  son,  even  from  the  dead,  from  whence 
also  he  received  him  in  a  figure"  (Heb.  xi.  19) — 
probably  the  same  faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers, 
that  God  promised  to  be  the  "  God  of  Isaac  "  (Gen. 
xvii  1 9),  and  that  he  was  not  a  "  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."  The  sacrifice  was  stayed  by  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  the  promise  of  spiritual  blessing 
for  the  first  time  repeated,'  and  Abraham  with  his 
son  returned  to  Beersheba,  and  for  a  time  dwelt 
there  {Gen.  xxii.).  But  we  find  him  in  his  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seventh  year  again  at  Hebron,  for 
there  Sarah  died  (comp.  Gen.  xvii.  17  and  xxiii.  1,  2), 
and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which 
Abraham  purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  the 
exorbitant  price  of  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver. 
(Money.)  The  grasping  character  of  Ephron  and 
the  generosity  of  Abraham  are  finely  contrasted  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  In  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  Heth, 
the  field  of  Machpelah,  with  the  cave  and  trees  that 
were  in  it,  were  made  sure  to  Abraham  :  the  first  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  legal  conveyance  of  property. 
In  his  one  hundred  and  fortieth  year  (comp.  Gen.  xxi. 
5  and  xxv.  20),  Abraham  commissioned  the  steward 
of  hi.*  house  (Eliezer  l)to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac  from 
the  family  of  his  brother  Nahor,  binding  him  by  the 
most  solemn  oath  not  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt 
(Gen.  xxiv.).  For  Abraham's  marriage  with  Ketu- 
rah  and  her  position,  see  Ketcrah.  Her  six  sons, 
Zimram,  Jokshan,  Medan,  MiDiAN,  IsHBAK,  and 
Shuah,  became  the  ancestors  of  nomadic  tribes  in- 
habiting the  countries  S.  and  S.  E.  of  Palestine  (Ara- 
bia). Her  children,  like  Ishmael,  were  dismissed 
with  presents,  and  settled  in  the  East  country  during 
Abraham's  lifetime,  and  Isaac  was  left  sole  heir  of 
his  father's  wealth  (Gen.  xxv.  1-6). — Abraham  lived 
to  see  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  the  promise  in 
the  birth  of  his  grandchildren  Jacob  and  Esau,  and 
witnessed  their  growth  to  manhood  (Gen.  xxv.  26). 
His  last  years  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  tran- 
quillity, and  at  the  goodly  age  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  he  was  "  gathered  to  his  people,"  and 
laid  beside  Sarah  in  the  tomb  of  Machpelah  by  his 
sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  (xxv.  7-10).  From  his  inti- 
mate communion  with  the  Almighty,  Abraham  is 
distinguished  by  the  high  title  of  "  the  '  friend '  of 
God"  (2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is.  xh.  8;  Jas.  ii.  23);  and 
El-KhalU,  "  the  friend,"  is  the  appellation  by  which 
he  is  familiarly  known  in  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs, 
who  have  given  the  same  name  to  Hebron,  the  place 


1  The  promise,  that  "in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be 
blessed,"  would  bu  now  understood  very  differently,  and 
felt  to  be  far  above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  per- 
haps at  first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  Now  preemi- 
nently "Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  was  glad 
(.Jn.  viii.  56J. 
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of  hta  rMidence.— The  leftnids  recorded  of  him  are 
nutiKTOUA.  AixxjnliiiK  to  JoMOho*  be  Uu^ht  the 
wonhip  of  cue  iiocl  tu  the  Chalawm,  and  instructed 
the  IgjpCiaB«  in  astrooony  and  mathematics.  The 
OrMk  tn^dott  rdal«d  by  Nicoiaus  of  Damascus  as- 
«i^  lo  htm  the  eonqoeat  of  that  citT,  and  makes 
Ua  hs  king  for  a  time  (J06.L7,  ii^'l,  2).  With 
the  help  of  Ifhfif*  be  is  said  to  hare  rebuilt,  for 
the  foorth  time,  the  Kaaba  over  the  sacred  black 
Mooe  of  Mecca.  The  lUbhinical  legends  tell  bow 
Abraham  dcatioyed  the  idols  which  hi:$  father  made 
and  wwlfcitHKil,  and  how  he  was  delivered  from  the 
Scrr  fenaee  into  which  he  was  ca.<t  by  Nimrod. 

ibra-lMBHBe'Ma  (Lk.  xvi.  22).  From  the  cus- 
tom of  rcd'-nins  on  couches  at  meals,  and  considei^ 
iag  the  gueat  who  was  next  below  the  master  of  the 
ho—f,  and  thna  laj  in  bis  bosom,  as  especially  priv- 
ileged f  MBat«K  it  wa.1  natural  to  speak  of  being  in 
**  Abraham's  bosom  "  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of 
ooe'a  enjojinf;  the  highest  felicity  and  honor  in  heav- 
en (compL  XaL  viii.  1 1 ). 

k'hnm*    AsaAHAM. 

'Ib'rccfe  f-rek]  (Heb.,  prob.  fr.  Egyptian)  =  "  bow 
the  knee,"  A.  V.  (Gen.  xli.  43,  marg.j. 

Ik  fle^ea  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  /at/ur  of  peace).  1. 
Third  son  of  David,  by  Maachah,  daughter  of  Tal- 
raai,  king  of  Geshur.  He  is  scarcely  mentioned  till 
aAcr  David  had  committed  his  great  crime  (2  Sam. 
xL\  and  then  appears  as  the  instrument  by  whom 
was  fulfilled  God's  threat,  that  "  evil  should  be  raised 
np  against  him  out  of  his  own  house,  and  that  his 
neighbor  ahoutd  lie  with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the 
em  "  (8  Sam.  xii.  1 1 ).  David's  polygamy  (Marriage) 
raiaed  np  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between 
the  aons  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  boose  and  establishment  (2  Sam.  xili. 
8 ;  xir.  24  ;  comp.  I  K.  rii.  8,  kc).  Absalom's  sis- 
ter Taxab  was  violated  by  her  half-brother  Amnon 
{%  8am.  xS.) ;  but  the  king,  though  indignant  at  the 
crkne,  vonkl  not  punish  his  first-bom.  Absalom, 
the  Mtonl  arenger  of  such  an  outrage  (comp.  Gen. 
xs^.),  btooded  OTer  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and 
that  fanited  aO  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast 
at  hia  tatatt  hi  Baal4iazor.  Here  he  ordered  his  ser- 
raala  to  OMirder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for  safety  to 
kii  avMMktber'a  court  at  Geshur,  where  he  remained 
fcr  mtit  ycnra.     Darid  was  overwhelmed  by  this  ac- 


I  of  family  sorrows,  and  thought  it  inipos- 
Ale  to  pardoa  or  recall  him.  But  by  an  artifice  of 
Jonh,  •  wonen  of  Tekoah  (2  Sam.  xi'v.),  having  per- 
'  Darid  to  prereot  tiie  arei^cr  of  blood  from 
a  yonng  man  who,  the  said,  had  slain  his 
DaTid  to  recall  Absalom  from  his 
yet  Darkl  would  not  see  Absalom  for 
199  mton  yean,  thoogb  be  allowed  him  to  live  in 
JcniMJem.  At  kMl,  wearied  with  delay,  and  per- 
cebfaig  that  Ui  etehMkn  from  court  interfered  with 
the  ■■kM— i  •dbmmm  wUefa  be  was  forming,  the 
hapctMOB  yo«ag  MM  leat  Ua  aerrants  to  bum  a 
leMorcoraMarkiao«rB,bckiagiagtoJoab.  There- 
■pen  Joeb,  probtflly  ilrwuBng  eone  fbrtber  outrage 
froM  hia  rinlwai,  braoght  Mm  to  Ua  fiuhcr.  from 
whom  he  fcechrad  the  kka  of  weoadlhUon.    Abaa- 


mm  mom  begu  to  pt«|iH«  for  nbeBhrn,  nrged  partly 
by  hk  reMleaa  wicikeiheea,  pwtly  perhapa  by  Uie 
(mr  im  Sokimoa  riwdd  obtida  the  mocceaion.  to 
«kkh  he  vooM  fed  hiwrff  eathled  aa  betng  now 
DnUTt  Mm  awTlvh^  tarn,  rfMO  ChUeab  waa  protx 
Mj4md.  It  b  harder  loeoeowt  fer  Ua  temporary 
■■""■■.  Md  Ike  laiahiMi  dnnr  vUeh  befeU  ao 
P<"mM  •  gevwamcBt  ■■  UabtbeHa.  Aa  DnrM 
«M>r  he  may  hare  become  lem  attcotive  to  in- 


!  dividual  complaints,  and  to  that  personal  administra- 
tion of  justice  which  was  one  of  an  Eastern  king's 
chief  duties.  And  now  Absalom,  by  his  personal 
beauty  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  bis  hair  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2.^,  26),  his  splendid  retinue  (xv.  1),  and  many 
fair  si»eeches  and  courtesies,  "  stole  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel "  (xv.  2-6).  Probably  too  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offence  at  David's 
govemment,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  hoped  se- 
cretly for  preeminence  under  his  son.  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted  by 
Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Aniasa,  his 
chief  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  Gilob  his  principal 
counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the  rebellion 
was  cmshed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Judah 
and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).  The  date  of  Absa- 
lom's rebellion,  "  after  forty  years,"  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7, 
it  seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  "  four 
years"  (Jos.  vii.  9,  §  1,  has  four  years),  than  to  in- 
terpret it  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign.  The 
revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David  fled 
over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim.  Absalom  occupied 
Jerusalem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel  took  pos- 
session of  David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten 
concubines.  This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal 
assumption  of  all  David's  royal  rights  (Abner;  Ado- 
nijah),  and  was  also  the  fulfilment  of  Nathan's  pro- 
phecy (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  Ahithophel's  vigorous 
counsels  were  afterward  rejected  through  the  crafty 
advice  of  Hushai,  who  insinuated  himself  into  Absa- 
lom's confidence  to  work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophel 
himself  went  home  to  Giloh,  and  committed  suicide 
(xvi.,  xvii.).  At  last,  after  being  solemnly  anointed 
king  at  Jerusalem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far 
longer  than  was  expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan to  attack  his  father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied 
round  him  a  considerable  force,  whereas,  had  Aliith- 


TIm  M-called  Tomb  of  Abulom. 

ophel's  advice  been  followed,  he  would  probably 
have  been  crashed  at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was 
fought  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  (Ephraim,  the 
W«K)n  or.)  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  aa  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair 
waa  enungled  in  «he  branches  of  a  terebinth  (or  oak), 
where  he  was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which 
be  was  riding  ran  away  from  tmder  him.     He  was 
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dTspatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  wlien  he  heard  of  his  death,  lamented 
over  him  in  the  pathetic  words,  "  0  my  son  Absa- 
lom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee  !  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! "  He 
was  buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  con- 
querors threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof  of 
bitter  hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The  sacred  historian 
contrasts  this  dishonored  burial  with  the  tomb 
("Absalom's  place")  which  Absalom  had  raised  in 
the  King's  dale  (comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the  three 
sons  whom  he  had  lost  (comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  with 
xiv.  27),  and  where  he  probably  had  intended  that 
his  own  remains  should  be  laid.  Josephus  (vii.  10, 
^  3)  mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  two  stadia 
(^  mile)  from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  bears  the  name  of  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom ;  but  the  Ionic  pillars  round  its 
base  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period, 
even  if  it  be  a  tomb  at  all.  (Abishalom  ;  Tamar  3.)— 
2.  The  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mc.  xi.  70)  and  Jona- 
than (1  Mc.  xiii.  11). 

Ab'sa-lon  (fr.  Heb.  =  Absalom),  ambassador  from 
Judas  Maccabeus  and  the  Jews  to  Lysias(2  Mc.  xi.  17). 

*  ib'shai  (Heb.  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  marg.)  =  Abishai. 

i-bn'bns  (fr.  Gr.),  father  of  the  Ptolemeus,  who 
was  son-in-law  and  murderer  of  Simon  Maccabeus 
(I  Mc.  xvi.  11,  15). 


Ic'a-tan  =  Haekatan  (1  Esd.  viii.  38). 

Ic'cad  (Heb.  band,  i.  e.  forlrega,  ca»lU,  Ges.),  one 
of  the  four  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  were 
the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10). 
Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  Jerome  (Ottom.) 
states  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  his  day  that  Nisibis 
(now  Nisihin)  in  N.  E.  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Khalmur, 
was  Accad.  The  theory  of  Kawlinson  is,  that  "  Ak- 
kad  "  was  the  name  of  the  "  great  primitive  Hamite 
race  who  inhabited  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
time."  He  identifies  the  city  "  with  a  town  in 
Lower  Babylonia,  called  Kinzi  Accad  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, the  site  of  which  is  not  yet  determined."  Col. 
Taylor,  Kitto,  &c.,  place  Accad,  at  Akker-koof,  about 
fifty  miles  N.W.  of  Babylon,  where  is  a  remarkable 
ancient  heap  of  ruins  called  "  Nimrod's  Hill." 

Ac'ca-ron.    Ekron. 

Ae'cho  [ak'ko]  (Heb.  sand  heated  by  the  sun,  Ges.) 
=  Ptolemais  in  1  Mc.  and  N.  T.,  now  called  'Akka, 
or  by  Europeans,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  Acre,  the  most 
important  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
about  thirty  miles  S.  of  Tyre,  on  a  slightly  projecting 
headland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of-  the  spacious 
bay  formed  by  the  bold  promontory  of  (i^armel  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  hills,  which  farther  N.  are  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  recede,  and  leave  round  Accho  a 
fertile  plain  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles 
broad,  watered  by  the  small  river  Belus  (iVbAr  A'b'- 


*Aika  or  Acre  —  ancient  Accho  or  Ptolemais  (from  Kitto). 


mdn),  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  town :  to  the  S.  E.  is  a  road  to 
the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sepphoris.  Accho, 
thus  favorably  placed  in  command  of  the  approaches 
from  the  N.,  both  by  sea  and  land,  has  been  justly 
termed  the  "  key  of  Palestine." — In  the  division  of 
Canaan,  Accho  fell  to  Asher,  but  was  never  wrested 
from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judges  i.  31);  and 
hence  it  is  reckoned  by  the  classical  writers  as  a 
Phenician  city.     Iso  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  1 


the  0.  T.,  but  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  it  was  the  most  important  town  on 
the  coast.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phenicia  it  fell  to 
Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais,  after  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  probablv  Soter.  In  the  wars  that  ensued 
between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the 
Maccabees  established  themselves  in  Judea,  it  be- 
came the  base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove 
his  enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
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(l)le.T.22L  Wlten  Alexander  BalascUfaned  the  Syr- 
ian throne,  Ocntelriitt  offirred  to  Jonathan  the  poeiws- 
noa  oTPtotaMia  and  its  district  (1  Max.  89).  At 
rioln— is  Jonathan  afterward  had  a  conreroice  with 
AtfTrwfrrwr*  the  king  of  Egrpt  (x.  59-66),  and  here 
•ko  he  was  subaeqaentiT  slain  (xiL  45-48).  On  the 
dccaj  of  the  Syrian  power,  Ptolt-mais  became  inde- 
MBdcBL  I'himau-lj  it  paMed  into  the  bands  of  the 
ffwaiis.  who  cooatrortwl  a  military  road  alung  the 
COMt,  from  Berrtos  to  Sepphorifi,  passing  through 
k,  aad  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  eolony.  Herod's 
9tm  dty  of  Cesarea,  however,  far  outshone  it.  The 
oohr  twlke  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  with 
8l  haul's  return  from  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acu  xxi.  7).  He  came  from  Tyre  to  Ptoiemais  by 
»m  (S),  sUyed  one  day  with  the  Christian  eomniu- 
nity  liere,  then  proceeded,  probably  by  land,  to  Cesa- 
rm  (8),  and  thence  to  Jerusalem'  (15-17).  It  was 
•ftcrward  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric,  was 
•  bnoos  stronghold  during  the  Crusades,  was  be- 
dkgpi  oasoccessfully  by  Napoleon  in  1 799,  and  has 
■bee  been  twice  (1832  and  1840)  bombarded  and 
laid  in  ruins.  Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be 
found  in  the  modem  town. 

Ac  CM,  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  Eupole- 
mos  the  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabeus  to  Rome 
(I  He.  Tiii.  17). 

Ar'Mt  ( 1  Esd.  r.  88).     Hakkoz  ;  Koz. 

*  iftnn'ti,      ANATHEMA  ;   ExCOMMrNICATION. 

*  Ar-r«HW  Um.    Jcdgk  ;  Trial  ;  Witness. 

*  Ir^i  sen    AccrsAXiox ;  Satan. 
A-celda-aa  [-sel-l  (fr.  Chal.  =fddof  blood),  the 

mne  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a  "  field  " 
Bear  Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas  Iscariot  with 
the  money  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and 
■o  called  from  his  violent  death  (Acts  i.  19).  In 
Mat.  xxviL  8,  the  "  field  of  blood  "  was  purchased 
by  the  priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  after 
tbey  had  l>een  cast  down  by  Judas,  as  a  burial-place 
for  strugefsi,  the  locality  being  well  known  nt  the 
time  as  **  the  Pottke's  Field."  Tliese  accounts 
hare  been  reconciled  by  considering  "  purchased  " 
in  Acts  L  18  =  ^ote  oeeauon  to  purchase,  i.  e.  did 
that  m  coDseqoence  of  which  the  field  was  purchased 
with  the  money  gained  by  his  treachery.  For  anal- 
ogous exanples  in  the  N.  T.,  see  Mat.'  ii.  16,  xxvil 
60;  Jn.  iv.  I  ;  Acts  vii.  21 ;  Kom.  liv.  15 ;  1  Cor. 
tH.  16;  1  Trnj.  iv.  16,  kc.  The  great  body  of  Bib- 
Beal  critic*  (Kuinoel,  Tlioluck,  Olshausen,  Kbn.,  kc.) 
•dope  this  view  ( Ilackett  onAcU'iAS).  Ecclesiastical 
tmntion  baa  distinguished  the  field  for  burning  stran- 

Cfrom  the  place  where  Jodas  committed  suicide. 
tnditional  pontioo  of  the  latter  has  been 
rtiwigrJ  at  (HflhcBt  times ;  the  latest  makes  the  tree 
of  Jodas  ftsad  near  the  summit  of  the  "  Hill  of 
■vl  OmmmI  **  (8tL  106, 1 88).  It  U  obaerrable,  that 
hi  Acts  does  not  state  where  Jodas  fell 
(or  how  he  came  thus  to  fall ;  yet  it  has  been 
Vf  sufiposed  that  the  death  took  place  in  tlie 
which  was  called  Aceldama  for  the  double  rea- 
•oa  that  it  was  bo«fht  with  the  price  of  our  I/ord's 
Uood  and  likewiM  stained  with  the  blood  of  Judas. 
The  ^  field  of  blood "  or  Acddama,  descrilied  by 
■MMt  trsvdlera,  and  orobaMj  the  same  with  that 
■wtlomd  by  Jerome  ((Mem.),  is  on  tlie  steep  aouth- 
«ni  hoe  of  tlie  valley  of  Binnom,  near  iu  eastern 
end,  on  a  narrow  phteaa,  mot*  than  half  wav  up 
the  hOWda.  lu  modem  aaae  k  Hmk  rd-damm/U  b 
•syaialad  bj  no  cndoaors ;  a  lirw  venermble  olive- 
IfM*  oecapy  part  of  it,  sad  the  rest  is  covered  bv  a 
t«incdsqnaf«cdMcc,hair  boilt,  half  excavated,  which, 
toilglBallj  a  chnrcfa,  was  in  Maundrcll's  time 


in  use  as  a  charnel-house.  It  was  believed  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  tliat  the  soil  of  this  place  rapidly  consumed 
bodies  buried  in  it,  and,  in  consequence  either  of  this 
or  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the 
earth  were  taken  away ;  e.  g.  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders 
in  12 1 8  for  their  Campo  Santo  &i  Pisa,  and  by  the  Em- 
press Helena  for  that  at  Rome.  Besides  the  charnel- 
house  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  large  hol- 
lows in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which  may 
have  been  caused  by  such  excavations.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  hence  favorable  to 
the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 

A-fha'i-a  [pron.  a-kay'ya  us  an  Eng.  word],  (Gr., 
named  fr.  the  Achaioi  or  Achcei,  one  of  the  four 
ancient  Greek  races  or  tribes,  said  to  have  descended 
from  Acha;us,  grandson  of  Hellen),  in  the  N.  T.,  a 
Roman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Greece  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  Achaia  was  thus  nearly 
coextensive  with  the  kingdom  of  modem  Greece. 
The  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Greece:  hence  "Macedonia 
and  Achaia "  frequently  in  the  N.  T.  =  all  Greece 
(Acts  xviii.  12,  27,  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  26,  xvi.  5  [the 
best  MSS.  here  read  "Asia  "1;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15  ;  2 
Cor.  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10;  1  Th.  i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip 
of  country  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
was  originally  called  Achaia,  the  cities  of  which 
were  confederated  in  an  ancient  League,  which  was 
renewed,  b.  c.  280,  for  the  purpose  of  resitting  the 
Macedonians.  This  League  subsequently  included 
other  Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful 
political  body  in  Greece ;  and  hence  the  Romans  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
S.  of  Greece,  when  they  took  Corinth  and  destroyed 
the  League,  b.  c.  146.  Under  Augustus,  b.  c.  27, 
Achaia  was  assigned  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul.  Tiberius,  a.  d.  16,  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator ;  but  Claudius  restored  it 
to  the  senate.  Gallio  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  121 
correctly  caUed  the  "  proconsid  "  (A.  V.  "  deputy  ") 
of  Achaia.     Greece. 

A-fha'i-(Hg  [a-kay'e-kus]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  of  Achaia, 
Achean),  a  Christian  associated  with  Stephanas,  kc. 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  and  eubscinption) ;  probably  born 
and  resident  in  Achaia. 

A'thaa  [kan]  (Heb.  troubler,  =  Achar,  Ges.),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho 
and  ail  that  it  contained  were  devoted  to  destmction, 
secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For  this 
sin  Israel  was  defeated  in  the  attack  upon  Ai. 
When  Achan  was  taken  by  lot,  and  his  guilt  was 
manifest  by  his  confession  and  the  discovery  of  the 
booty,  he  was  stoned  to  death  with  his  whole  family 
by  the  people  in  a  valley  between  Ai  and  Jericho, 
and  their  remains,  together  with  his  property,  were 
burnt.  From  this  event  the  valley  received  the 
name  of  Aciioa.  From  the  similarity  of  Achan  to 
Achor,  Joshua  f-aid  to  Achan,  "Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us  ?  the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day  " 
(Josli.  vii.).  Achan's  family  have  been  commonly 
ripartied  as  accomplices  in  his  sin,  and  therefore 
ju.=tly  punished  with  him ;  but  some  regard  them 
a«  involved  in  the  punishment  of  Achan  through 
the  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental  nations,  from 
whicli  the  Israelites  were  bv  no  means  free. 

Arhar  f-kar]  =  Achan '(1  Chr.  ii.  7). 

A  rhaz  [-kazl  =  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (Mat.  i.  9). 

Arh  bar  [ak-J  (lUb.  mofist,  Ges.)     I.  Father  of 

Bnallmnan,   king  of  Edom  (Gen.   xxxvi.   38,  89 ;  1 

f  Chr.  i.  49).— t.  Son  of  Micbaiab  ;  probably  a  court- 
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officer  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  22, 
XXX vi.  12) ;  =  Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

A-chl-acli'a-rns  [-ke-ak'-],  cupbearer  and  chief 
minister  at  the  court  of  Sarchedonus,  or  Esarhaddon, 
king  of  Nineveh,  and  nephew  to  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21, 
22,"ii.  10,  xi.  18,  xiv.  10).  From  the  mention  of 
Amun  in  the  last  passage,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Achiacharus  is  but  the  Jewish  name  of  Morde- 
cai ;  but  the  differences  between  Achiacharus  and 
Mordecai  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than  the 
resemblances. 

A-chi'as  [-ki]  son  of  Phinees ;  high-priest  and 
progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  2) ;  probably  con- 
founded with  Ahiah  1,  grandson  of  Phinehas. 

A'ctaim  [-kim]  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jachin),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mat. 
i.  14). 

A'chl-or  [-ke-]  (fr.  Heb.^brother  of  liffkt),  ageneral 
of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofernes,  repre- 
sented as  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  (Jd.  v. 
vi.  xiv.). 

A'ctaish  [-kish]  (Heb.  angry?  Ges. ;  serpent  master 
or  charmer?  Fii.),  a  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  son  of 
Maoch  ;  called  (Ps.  xxxiv.,  title)  Abimelech.  David 
twice  found  a  refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from 
Saul.  On  the  first  occasion,  being  recognized  by  the 
servants  of  Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safe- 
ty, feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-13),  and  fled  to 
the  cave  of  Adullam.  On  a  second  occasion  David 
fled  to  Achish  with  six  hundred  men,  remained  at 
Gath  a  year  and  four  months,  and  received  from 
him  the  town  of  Ziklag  (xxvii.-xxix.).  Whether 
Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  40),  be  the  same 
person,  is  uncertain. 

A-ehi'tob  =  Ahitub  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  2  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

Aehme-tha.    Ecbatana. 

A'chor  [-kor]  (Heb.  trouble),  Val'ley  of,  the  spot 
at  which  Achan  was  stoned  (Josh.  vii.  24,  26),  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  7 ;  also  Is. 
Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15). 

Ach'sa  [ak-]  (1  Chr.  ii.  49)  =:  Achsah. 

Ach'sah  [ak-]  (Heb.  ankle-chain,  Ges.),  daughter 
of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh.  Her  father  prom- 
ised her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should  take  Debir. 
Othmel,  her  uncle  or  cousin,  took  that  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  re- 
ward. Caleb,  at  Achsah's  request,  added  to  her 
dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs  as  suitable  to 
her  inheritance  in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15- 
19;  Judg.  i.  11-15).  Achsah,  or  Achsa,  is  men- 
tioned again  as  the  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Hezron,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49. 

Acb'shaph  [ak'shaf]  (Heb.  incantation,  fascina- 
tion, Ges.),  a  city  of  Asher,  named  between  Beten 
and  Alammelech  (Josh.  xix.  25) ;  originally  the  seat 
of  a  Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii.  20) ;  possibly  the 
inoAQvn  Kesaf,  ruins  (Rbn.  iii.  55)  on  the  N.W.  edge 
of  the  Hufeh  (Merom)  ;  more  probably  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  Chaifa  or  Haifa,  under  Mt.  Carmel,  an  im- 
portant town,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
unless  as  Achshaph. 

Ach'zlb  [ak-]  (Heb.  false,  Ge?.).  1.  A  city  of 
Judah  in  the  low  country  (Valley  5),  named  with 
Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44 ;  Mic.  i.  14) ; 
probably  =  Chezib  and  Chozeba.  In  Mic.  i.  14  is 
a  play  on  the  name  :  "  the  houses  of  Achzib  shall 
be  (Heb.  achzab)  a  lie." — 2.  A  town  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  29),  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ex- 
pelled (Judg.  i.  31);  afterward  Ecdippa.  It  is  now 
ez-Zib,  a  village  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Nahr  el-K^im,  two  and  one-third  hours  N.  of  Acre 
(Rbn.  iii.  628).  After  the  return  from  Babvlon 
Achzib  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Ac'l-ph»  [a8-l"(l  Esd.  V.  31)  =  Hakcpha. 

Ae'i-tho  [as-J  (Jd.  viii.  1) ;  probably  =  Achitob 
or  AniTUB. 

Ac-ra-bat'ti-ne.    Arabattine;  Akrabbim. 

*  A-crab'bini  (Josh.  xv.  3,  marg.)  =  Akrabbim. 

*  A'cre.  In  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  occurs  the  expression, 
"  within  as  it  were  a  half-acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  might  plough  "  (marg.  "  half  a  furrow  of  an 
acre  of  land"),  and  in  Is.  v.  10,  we  have  "ten 
acres."  The  Heb.  tsemed  (here  translated  "  acre  ") 
is  literally  a  yoke,  and  as  a  measure  of  land  denotes 
as  much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day 
(Ges.),  i.  e.  probably  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre. 
Comp.  L.  jugerum. 

Acts  of  the  A-pos'tles,  a  second  treatise  by  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  (Luke).  The  identity  of 
the  writer  of  both  books  is  shown  by  their  great 
similarity  in  style  and  idioip,  and  the  usage  of  par- 
ticular words  and  compound  forms.-  It  is,  at  first 
sight,  somewhat  surprising  that  notices  of  the  au- 
thor are  so  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  the  book 
itself,  but  also,  generally,  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
whom  he  must  have  accompanied  for  some  years. 
But  the  habit  of  the  apostle  with  regard  to  mention- 
ing his  companions  was  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  no  epistles  were,  strictly  speaking,  written  by 
him  while  our  writer  was  in  his  company,  before  his 
Roman  imprisonment ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.),  where  1st  and  2d 
Thessalonians  were  written,  nor  to  have  been  with 
him  at  Ephesus  (xix.),  whence,  perhaps,  Galatians 
was  written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him 
at  Corinth  (xx.  3)  at  the  time  of  his  writing  Romans, 
and,  perhaps,  Galatians. — The  book  commences  with 
an  inscription  or  dedication  to  Theophilus  ;  but  it 
was  evidently  intended  for  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles  ;  for  its 
contents  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole 
Church.  They  are  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
results  of  that  outpouring,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Immediately  after 
the  Ascension,  St.  Peter  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  founding  the  Church.  He  is  the  centre 
of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  doings.  He 
opens  the  doors  to  Jews  (ii.)  and  Gentiles  (x.).  The 
preparation  of  Saiil  of  Tarsus  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile  world,  the  progress^ 
in  his  hand,  of  that  work,  his  joumeyings,  preach- 
ings, and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his 
testifying  in  Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify 
in  Rome, — these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  ia  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Probably  the  book  was  written  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  63,  about  two  years  after  St.  Paul's  ar- 
rival there  (xxviii.  30).  (Lcke,  Gospel  of.)  Had 
any  considerable  alteration  in  the  apostle's  circum- 
stances taken  place  before  the  publication,  it  would 
naturally  have  been  noticed.  Besides,  the  arrival  in 
Rome  was  an  important  period  in  the  apostle's  life : 
the  quiet  which  succeeded  it  was  favorable  to  the 
publication  of  the  historical  material  collected  in 
Judea,  and  during  the  various  missionary  journeys. 
Or,  taking  another  and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero 
was  beginning  to  undergo  that  change  for  the  worse, 
which  disgraced  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign,  and 
brought  on  the  bitter  persecution  of  the  ChrLstians. 
— The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  has  ever  been  recog- 
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n'lzed  in  the  Church.  It  is  mentioned  (Euseb.  HisL 
Eerie*.)  among  the  acknowledged  divine  writings.  It 
is  first  directly  quoted  in  the  epistles  of  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vieune  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia 
(a.  d.  177);  then  re|)oatedly  and  expnwsly  by  Ire- 
Dieas,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  &c.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (i-ent.  iii.)  and  Man- 
icbeans  (cent  ir.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their  no- 
tioiis.  In  modem  Germany  Baur  and  some  others 
hftTe  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it ;  but  their 
Tiew  has  found  no  favor.  (Casos  ;  Gospels  ;  Is- 
srimATio.N ;  John,  Gospel  of.)— The  text  of  the  Acts 
is  Tery  full  of  various  readings ;  more  so  than  any 
other  lK>ok  of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  causes 
may  have  contributed ;  e.  g.  attempts  of  copyists  to 
a«»'imilate  the  statements  and  expressions  in  this 
bKK>k  to  those  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  to  suit 
the  views  of  afler-timcs  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
or\ler  or  u.«age,  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  apostles,  to 
produce  verbal  accordance  in  different  accounts  of 
the  same  event,  &c  There  are  in  this  book  an  un- 
usual number  of  those  remarkable  interpolations  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Besse  (D)  and  its  cognates.  (New  Testament.) 
Romemann  has  published  an  edition  in  which  these 
mterjxilations  are  inserted  in  full.  But,  while  some  I 
of  them  appear  gmuiue,  the  greater  part  are  un- 
meaning and  absurd. 

Ac'i-a  (1  Esd.  V.  80),  prob.  =  Akkcb  3. 

Ir'ib  (1  Esd.  V.  31),  prob.  =  BAEBrK. 

Ai'a^h  (Heb.  fettival,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the  ex- 
treme S.  of  Judah  named  with  Dimonah  and  Kedesh 
(Josh.  XV.  22) ;  site  unknown. 

A'dak  (Heb.  ornament,  beatttu  )  1.  The  first  men- 
tioned of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech  1,  and  mother 
of  Jal«l  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). — 2.  A  Hittitess, 
Elon's  daughter,  one  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau, 
mother  of  his  first-bom  son  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
10  ff.,  IB  ff.);  called  Bashkmath  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

A<da'i«ah  [ah-dayah]  or  Ad-a-rah(Heb.  whom  Je- 
hovah has  adorned).  1.  Maternal  grandfather  of 
king  Josiah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  Judah  (2  K. 
xiii.  1 ).— 2.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  vi.  41);  =  Iddo  in  ver.  21.^-S«  A  Benjamite, 
son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). — I.  A  priest,  son  of 
Jeroham  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12). — 5.  Ancestor 
of  Maa8«ah,  captain  under  J?hoiadH  (2  Chr.  xxiii. 
1).— 4<  A  son  of  Uani  and  husband  of  a  foreign 
wife  in  Ezra's  time  (Er.r.  x.  29);  =  Jedeus  in  Esd.  ix. 
80.^7.  A  son  of  another  Bani,  or  another  son  (de- 
scendant) of  the  same  (see  Bani  3),  who  had  also 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39).— 8.  A  man  of 
Judah,  of  the  line  of  I'harez,  (Neh.  xi.  5) ;  perhaps 
=  No.  5. 

A<4a'll^  (L.  form  of  Heb.;  fr.  Pers.  —  fire  be- 
limginif  to  Jzed,  or  a  finsgod,  Fii.),  a  son  of  Ilaman 
(Esth.'ix.  8). 

Adun  (Hell.),  the  name  of  the  first  man,  apparent- 
ly fn»m  tlu'  gn>und  (Heb.  ddamiih)  of  which  he  was 
fonne<l.  The  Idea  of  redneu  of  eolor  seems  to  be 
inhen-nt  in  the  word.  The  Creation  of  man  was 
the  work  of  the  sixth  day.  It  wao  with  rt>ference 
to  him  that  all  things  were  designed  by  the  Creator. 
In  Gen.  i.-x.  there  appear  to  be  three  distinct  his- 
toriea  relating  more  or  leas  to  the  life  of  Adam. 
The  1st  (I  l.-ii.  3)  records  the  creation  ;  the  2d  (ii. 
4-{t.  26)  gives  an  account  of  psradise,  the  oriidnal 
•in  of  nan,  and  the  immediate  postentj  of  Adam  ; 
the  Sd  (v.-lx.)  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah, 
referring  it  would  sf<-m  to  Adam  and  his  dcf^cendanta 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch.  ((iKXisiti.) 
— Tbc  Mosaic  acooonu  declare  Adam  created  in  the 
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image  and  likeness  of  God,  which  probably  (so  Prof. 
Leathes,  the  original  author  of  this  article)  points  to 
the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which  man's 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned  ;  reason,  understand- 
ing, imagination,  volition,  &c.,  bebg  attributes  of 
God.  Man  alone  of  the  animals  of  the  earth  is  a 
spirit,  created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and 
truth  and  love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  com- 
munion with  him.  As  long  as  his  will  moved  in 
harmony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
his  Creator.  When  he  refused  submission  to  God, 
he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence  and  fell.  Comp. 
Gen.  ix.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  7  ;  Jas.  iii.  9,  with  Col.  iii.  10. 
— The  name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the  father 
of  the  human  race,  but  like  the  Latin  homo  was  ap- 
plicable to  tBoman  as  well  as  man  ;  e.  g.  Gen.  v.  1, 
2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the  '  history '  (A.  V.  "  gen- 
erations") of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
'  Adam '  (A.  V.  "  man "),  in  the  likeness  of  God 
made  He  him  ;  male  and  female  created  He  them  ; 
and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam  in 
the  day  when  they  were  created." — Adam  was  placed 
in  a  garden  which  the  Lord  God  had  planted  "  east- 
ward in  Eden,"  "  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it  "  (Gen. 
ii.).  He  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  every 
tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  the  "  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil."  What  this  was,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had 
the  power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance 
of  which  man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted. 
The  prohibition  to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
enforced  by  the  menace  of  death.  Another  tree  was 
called  "  the  tree  of  life."  Some  suppose  this  to  have 
acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and  that  by  the  con- 
tinual use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not  created  im- 
mortal, were  preserved  from  death.  (Abp.  Whately.) 
While  Adam  was  in  Eden,  he  exercised  the  power  of 
naming  animals  and  objects  of  sense,  a  faculty  which 
is  generally  considered  as  indicating  mature  and  ex- 
tensive intellectual  resources.  There  being  no  com- 
panion suitable  for  Adam,  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his 
ribs  from  him,  which  He  fashioned  into  a  woman 
and  brought  her  to  the  man  (Eve).  At  this  time 
they  were  both  naked,  without  the  consciousness  of 
shame.  The  first  man  is  a  true  man  before  the 
Fall,  with  the  powers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence 
of  a  child.  He  is  "  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to 
come,"  the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  v.  14). 
By  the  subtlety  of  the  Serpent,  Eve  was  beguiled 
into  a  violation  of  the  command  imposed  upon  them. 
She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave 
it  to  her  husband.  Then  their  eyes  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  The  Scrip- 
tures teach  that  in  consequence  of  sin  Adam  and  all 
mankind  suffer  the  death  of  the  body  as  well  as  other 
manifold  evil  (Gen.  iii.  16-19;  Rom.  v.  12;  1  Cor. 
XV.  22) ;  yet  it  is  a  disputed  point  among  theologians 
whether  this  death  of  the  body,  &c.,  which  come 
upon  all  under  an  economy  of  grace  and  upon  Jesus 
Christ,  "  the  second  Adam,"  properly  constitute 
either  wholly  or  in  part  the  threatened  penalty  (Gen. 
ii.  17)  of  Death.  The  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life  after  his  transgression  was  probably  a 
manifestation  of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest 
mali-iliction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the  gift 
of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin. — In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were 
raised  as  to  the  period  of  Adam's  einlessness  in 
Eden ;  Dante  sup|>08ed  Adam  to  have  been  in  the 
earthly  paradise  not  more  than  seven  hours ;  but,  of 
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course,  all  this  is  conjectural. — Adam  lived  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  (Chronology.)  His  sons 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth ;  it 
is  implied,  however,  that  he  had  other  Bons  as  well 
as  daughters.     Man  ;  Tongoes,  Confusion  of. 

Adam  (Heb.  mrlh  ;  see  above  ;  firmness,  Fii.),  a 
city  on  the  Jordan  "  beside  Zaretan,"  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. 

Ad'a-mah  (Heb.  earth,  Ges.),  "a  fenced  city"  of 
Naphtah,  named  between  Chinnereth  and  Ramah 
(Josh.  xix.  36) ;  probably  N.W.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
Ad'a-mant,  the  translation  of  the  Hob.  shdmir  in 
Ez.  iii.  9  and  Zeeh.  vii.  12.  In  Jer.  xvii.  1,  shdmir 
is  translated  "  diamond."  In  these  three  passages 
the  word  =  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and 
is  used  metaphorically.  Our  English  adamant  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  "  the  unconquer- 
able," in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard  nature  of  the 
substance  indicated,  or  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  indestructible  by  fire.  The  Greek  writers  gener- 
ally apply  the  word  to  some  very  hard  metal,  perhaps 
steel,  though  they  do  also  use  it  for  a  mineral.  In  Eng- 
lish, adamant  sometimes  =  the  diamond,^  but  often 
any  substance  of  impenetrable  hardness.  That  some 
hard-cutting  stone  is  intended  in  the  Bible  is  evident 
from  Jer.  xvii.  1 : — "  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond." 
Siuce  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  true  diamond,  it  is  very  probable  from  Ez. 
iii.  9  ("  adamant  harder  than flin'."),  that  shdmir  = 
some  variety  of  corundum,  a  mineral  inferior  only  to 
the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this  mineral  there  are 
two  principal  groups — the  crystalline  and  the  granu- 
lar ;  to  the  crystalline  vai'ieties  belong  the  indigo- 
blue  sapphire,  the  red  oriental  ruby,  the  yellow 
oriental  topaz,  the  green  oriental  emerald,  the  violet 
oriental  amethyst,  the  brown  adamantine  spar.  •  But 
the  shdmir  or  "  adamant "  of  the  Scriptures  most 
probably  =  the  gi'anular  or  massive  variety  of  co- 
rundum, known  by  the  name  of  emery,  and  exten- 
sively used  for  polishing  and  cutting  gems  and  other 
hard  substances.  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery- 
stone  or  the  emery-powder  is  smjrls  or  smirls,  and 
the  Hebrew  lexicographers  derive  this  word  from 
the  Hebrew  shdmir.     Shamir  ;  Thorns. 

Ad'a-iili(Heb.  human,  Ges.),  a  place  on  the  border 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33) ;  connected  by  some 
with  the  next  name  (Nekeb)  ;  called  in  the  post- 
biblical  times  Darain. 

A'dijr  (Heb.  Addar  =  height,  top,  Fii.),  a  place  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.    xv.  3);  = 
Haz.vr-addar. 
A'darf     Month. 

Ad'a-sa  (Gr.  =  Hadasha,  Wr.),  a  place  in  Judea, 
a  day's  journey  from  Gazera,  and  thirty  stadia  from 
Bethhoron  (Jos.  xii.  10,  §  5).  Here  Judas  Macca- 
beus encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor 
was  killed  (1  Mc.  vii.  40,  45). 

Ad'be-el  (Heb.  miracle  of  God?  Ges.),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1  "Chr.  i.  29),  and  probably 
the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe. 

Ad'dan  (Heb.  strong,  Fii.),  a  place  from  which 
some  of  the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  who 
could  not  s'low  their  pedigree  as  Israelites  (Ezr.  ii. 
59);  =  Addon  (Neh.  vii.  61)  and  Aalar  (1  Esd.  v. 
36).     Eden  2. 

Ad'dar  (Heb.  mighty  one,  lord,  Fu.),  son  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  viii.  3).     Ard". 

1  Our  English  diamond  is  merely  a  corruption  of  adamant. 
Comi>:ire  the  French  (/ia»ia«<€  ami  German  demant. 
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Ad'der.  This  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  four  Hebrew  names  of  poii^oiious  ser- 
pents,^ viz.,  'ac/ishub,  pethen,  tsepha'  or  tKiph^dui,  and 
shephiphon.  The  word  "  adder  "  occurs  five  times  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  viz..  Gen.  xlix.  17  (niarg. 
arrow-snake);  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (niarg.  asp),  xci.  13  (niarg. 

asp),   cxl.   3  ;  Prov.    xxiii.  32  (marg.   cockatrice) ; 

and  three  times  in  the  margin,  with  cockatrice  in  the 
text,  viz..  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  6. — 1.  'Achsliub  is 
found  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  8  :  "  They  have  sharpened 
their  tongues  like  n  serpent ;  adder's  poison  is  under 
their  lips."     "  Asp  "  ia  used  in  the  quotation  of  this 


Toxicos  of  Egypt  (Etkit  attnioia.) 

from  the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  ven- 
omous serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  figuratively  to  express  the  evil  tempers  of 
ungodly  men.  The  Jews  were  probably  acquainted 
with  only  five  or  six  species  of  poisonous  serpents 
(Serpent)  ;  and  as  Petlien  and  Shiphiphon  were 
probably  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and  the  Horned  Viper, 
^Achshub  may  be  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt  and  north- 
ern Africa,  called  by  naturalists  the  Echis  areiiicola. 
At  any  rate  the  Jews  were  probably  acquainted  with 
this  species,  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and  probably 
in  Syria. — 2.  Pethen.  (Asp.)— 3,  Tsej)ha\  or  TsipK- 
oni,  occurs  five  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov. 
xxiii.  32,  it  is  translated  adder  (mai^.  cockatrice'), 
and  in  the  text  (see  above)  of  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix. 
5 ;  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  translated  cockatrice.  From 
Jeremiah  we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature, 
and  from  the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8,  it  appears  that 


Horned  Cerastes  (.CenuM Bamlr'i">*)--(Fnm  spacinMB  ia  Brit.  Mofc) 


it  was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the 
Pethen.  Bochart  makes  TsipKoni  =  the  Basilisk 
of  the  Greeks  (the  representative  of  Pethen  [asp] 
used  by  the  LXX.  m  Ps.  xci.  13),  which  was  sup- 
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posed  to  d€9troj  life,  burn  up  prass,  and  break 
stones  br  the  peinicious  influence  of  its  breath. 
PoBsibly'tlie  T»if>h'6iii  may  be  tlie  Algerine  adder 
(CtotAo  manrHaMtea),  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. — 
4*  iAfphiphoH  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17 :  "Dan 
shall  be  a  nerpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path, 
that  bitoth  the  horse-hecKs  so  that  his  rider  shall 
fall  backward."  The  habit  of  lurking  in  the  sand 
and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,  here  alluded  to,  suits 
the  diaracter  of  a  well-known  species  of  venomous 
make,  and  helps  us  to  identify  it  with  the  celebrated 
boned  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  ( Cerastes  HoMel- 
ONM/»r),  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  dry  sandy 
deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Cerastes 
is  extremely  venomous ;  Bruce  compelled  one  to 
scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon  the  thigh  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  they  all  died  nearly  iu  the  same  iu- 
tenral  of  lime.  The  species  averages  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but  is  occasionally  found 
larger. 

id'di  (Gr.,  prob.  fr.  Heb.  =  ornament).  1.  Son 
of  t'o«tam,  and  father  of  Mclchi,  in  our  Lord's  geneal- 
ogy (Lk.  iii.  28);  probsbly  contracted  from  Aihel  or 
Ai)AiAH. — i.  The  name  occurs  in  a  very  corrupt  verse 
(1  Es«l.  ix.  81);  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30. 

ii|-4«  =  InDo(l  Esd.  vi.  1). 

Ai'ivn  (Heb.  ttroup,  Fii.)  =  Addak. 

Ad'dis  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  I.  Ancestor  of  a  family  enu- 
merated among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants 
in  1  Esd.  v.  34 ;  not  in  Ezr.  ii.  or  Neh.  vii. — 2,  An- 
cestor of  a  family  removed  from  their  priesthood  in 
Ezra's  time  for  being  unable  to  establish  their  priest- 
ly genealogy  (1  Esd.  v.  3§).  He  is  there  said  to 
have  married  Augia,  daughter  of  Berzelus,  or  Bar- 
sllaL     In  Ezra  and  Nchemiah  he  is  called  Barzillai. 

A'der  (Heb.  Eoer  =z  fork,  Ges.),  a  Benjumite,  son 
of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

Adi>da  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.),  a  town  on  an  eminence 
orerlooking  the  low  country  of  Judah,  fortified  by 
Simon  Maccabeus  in  bis  wars  with  Tryphon  (1  Mc. 
xii.  38,  xiii.  13);  probably  =  Hadio  and  Apithaih. 

A'ii^  (Heb.  =  ornament  of  God,  Ges.).  1.  A 
prince  of  Simeon,  participant  in  the  murderous  raid 
upon  the  shepherds  of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (I  Chr.  iv.  36). — 2.  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai 
(I  Oir.  ix.  12). — J.  Ancestor  of  Azmaveth,  David's 
treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

i'dla  nieb.  effeminate,  voluptuous,  Ges.),  ancestor 
ofa  family  of  whom  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15).  or  655  (Neh.  vii. 
20),  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and  51  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  6).  They  (or  one  of  this  name)  joined  with  Ne- 
bemiah  in  a  covenant  to  separate  tlieuiselves  from 
the  heathen  (N'efa.  x.  Id). 

Ai'iHUI  (Heb.  slender,  pfiant,  Ges. ;  a  luxurious, 
effeminate  one,  Fii.),  a  Reubenitc  chief,  one  of  Da- 
vid's captains  4)eyond  the  Jordan  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 
Aooordhig  to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syriac  he  had  the 
ooamiaiid  of  thirty  men  ;  but  the  passage  should  be 
rendered  "  and  over  him  were  thirty,"  i.  e.  the  tliirty 
before  enumerated  were  his  superiors,  just  as  Be- 
naiah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.)  was  "  al>ove  tlie  thirty." 

Ad  IHM  (Heb.  =  Apika,  Fii.)  the  Ez  nite,  2  Sam. 
sxiii.  H.     Ezxitb;  Jashobkam. 

Ad  l-*u  =  JAMt.t,  the  Levite  ^1  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Ad>Mha  la  ( llcb.  doub/e  omanunt,  (ies.),  a  city  of 
Jodah,  in  the  low  country  (Vallkt  6);  named,  he- 
twem  Stiaraim  and  Ge<leruh,  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only ; 
pmliably  =  Haoih  and  AninA. 

Ad>Ja-nfiM.     F.xoRcwii;  Oath. 

Adial  (Ilib.  GfMfM  JHslire,  Ge«.),  ancestor  of 
Shipliat,  David's  lunL'man  ( I  Chr.  xxvii,  29)l 

kimak  (Hco.  earth,  Ges.;  fortress,  FiL),  one  of 


the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  always  coupled  with  Zc- 
boim  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  8 ;  Deut  xxix.  23 ;  Hos. 
xi.  8).     It  had  a  king  of  its  own.     Sodom. 

Ad'BMi-tba  or  Ad-ma'tha  (Heb.  fr.  Pcrs.  =  pivcti 
by  the  Hiqhest  Being,  Fii.),  one  of  the  seven  princes 
of  Persia'^lEsth.  i.  14). 

Ad'na  (Heb.  pleasui-e,  Ges.)  1,  One  of  the  family 
of  Pahath-Moab  who  married  a  foreign  wife  in  Ezra's 
time  (Ezr.  x.  30).'^2.  A  priest,  descendant  of  Harim 
in  the  days  of  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Ad' nab  (Heb.  pleasure,  Ges.).  1.  A  Manassite 
captain  who  deserted  from  Saul  and  joined  David  on 
his  road  to  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).— 2.  The  captain 
over  300,000  men  of  Judah  in  Jehosbaphat's  army 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

*  A-do'nai  (Heb.  pi.  of  excellence)  =  Lord. 

A-don-i-be'zek  (Heb.  lord  of  Bezek),  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Bezek,  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Judg.  i.  3-7),  who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes, 
and  brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died.  He  confessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the  same 
cruelty  upon  seventy  conquered  kings. 

Ad-O-nrjah  (fr.  Heb.,  mi/  Lord  is  Jehovah).  1. 
The  fourth  son  of  David,  by  Haggith,  born  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4).  On  the  death  of  his  three  brothers, 
Amnon,  Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest 
son  ;  and  when  his  father  was  visibly  declining,  put 
forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  David  had 
promised  Bath-shcba  in  accordance  with  the  appomt- 
ment  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10,  xxviii.  6)  that 
Solomon  should  inherit  the  succession  (1  K.  i.  30). 
Adonijah's  cause  was  espoused  by  Abiathar  and  Joab, 
with  many  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  25) ;  and 
these,  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon,  were  en- 
tertained by  Adonijah  at  a  great  sacrificial  feast  held 
"  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  Ex-Ror,EL." 
Nathftn  and  Bath-sheba  apprised  David  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, who  immediately  gave  orders  that  Solomon 
should  be  conducted  on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  GiHON  2.  Here  he  was  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognized  by 
the  people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror  uito 
the  opposite  party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that 
he  should  "  show  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the 
threat  that  "  if  wickedness  were  found  in  him  he 
should  die"  (i.  52).  The  death  of  David  quickly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Adonijah  be^ed  Bath-sheba  (Queen) 
to  procure  Solomon's  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
Abishag  (1  K.  i.  3).  Tills  was  regarded  as  a  fre?h 
attempt  on  the  throne  (Absalom  ;  Abner)  ;  and 
therefore  Solomon  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by 
Benaiah,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  previous 
pardon.— 2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — 3.  A  chief  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  X.  16);  according  to  Ges.,  &c.  =  Ado.nikam. 

Ad*o-ni'kaill  (Heb.  lord  of  the  enemt/,  Ges. ;  lord  is 
asxistitiff,  Fii.),  ancestor  of  a  family  of  whom  666  or 
667  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
13;  Neh.  vii.  18;  1  E^id.  v.  14),  others  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii  13  ;  1  Esd.  viii.  39) ;  =  (so  Ges.,  &c.)  Ado- 
nijah 3. 

Ad-o-Di'rail  (Heb.  lord  of  altitude,  Ges.),  by  con- 
tractidu  Adokam,  also  Hadoram,  chief  receiver  of  the 
tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24), 
Sfilonion  (1  K.  iv.  6),  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  IS; 
2  Chr.  xii.  18).  This  last  monarch  sent  him  to  col- 
lect the  tribute  from  the  rebellious  Israelites,  who 
stoned  him  to  death. 

A«doR-l-ze'drk  (Heb.  lord  of  jhs'ice),  the  Amorite 
king  of  Jerusalem,  who  with    four   ether  Amorite 
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kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegei-s  to 
flight.  The  five  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  Mak- 
Ki'nAn,  whence  they  were  taken  and .  slain,  their 
boilies  hung  on  trees,  and  then  buried  in  the  cave 
(Josh.  J.  1-27). 

A-dop'tion,  an  expression  metaphorically  used  by 
St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  present  and  prospective 
privileges  of  Christians  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23;  Gal.  iv. 
5  ;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably  alludes  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  adoption,  by  which  a  person,  not  having 
children  of  his  own,  might  adopt  as  his  son  one  born 
of  other  parents.  By  it  the  adopted  child  was  en- 
titled to  the  name  and  sacred  rites  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law  :  while  the  adopter  was 
entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son,  and  exercised 
toward  him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  father. 
In  short,  the  relationship  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  same  as  between  a  real  father  and  son. 
The  selection  ot  a  person  to  be  adopted  implied  a 
deeded  preference  and  love  on  the  part  of  the  adopt- 
er :  and  St.  Paul  aptly  transfers  the  well-known  feel- 
ings and  customs  connected  with  the  act  to  illustrate 
the  position  of  the  Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  Jews  themselves  had  no  process  of  adoption 
(Esther  ;  Moses)  :  indeed,  it  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law 
affecting  the  inheritance  of  property  :  the  instances 
occasionally  adduced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen. 
XV.  3,  xvi.  2,  XXX.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of 
adoption  proper. 

A-do'ra  (Gr.),  or  A'dor  (L.).    Adoraim. 

Ad-O-raim  (Heb.  two  mounds,  Ges.), a  fbrtified  city 
built  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah,  appar- 
ently in  or  near  the  low  country  (Valley  5),  since  it 
is  by  Josephus  almost  uniformly  coupled  with  Mare- 
shah  ;  probably  =  Adora  or  Ador  (1  Mc.  xiii.  20), 
unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  sea-coast  below  Carmel. 
Robinson  (ii.  215)  identifies  it  with  Dura,  a  large 
village  on  a  rising  ground,  2^  hours  W.  of  Hebron. 

A-dorain>    Adomram. 

Ad-o-ra'tiOHt  The  acts  and  postures  by  which  the 
Hebrews  expressed  adoration  were  similar  to  those 
still  in  use  among  Oriental  nations.  To  rise  up  and 
suddenly  prostrate  the  body  was  the  most  simple 


AdoTBtion.    Ancient  Egyptian,— (Wilkinson.) 

method ;  but  generally  the  prostration  was  more 
formal,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.  Such  prostration  was  usual  in 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3  ;  Ps.  xcv.  6); 
it  was  also  the  formal  mode  of  receiving  visitors 
(Gen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance  to  superiors  (2 
S«m.  xiv.  4),  and  of  showing  respect  to  equals  (1  K. 
ii.  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated  three  times 
(1  Sam.  XX.  41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts  as  a  kiss  (Ex. 
xviii.  7),  laving  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Mat.  xxviii.  9), 


and  kissing  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
9 ;  Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  adoration  wa.i  paid  to 
idols  (1  K.  xix.  18):  sometime:!,  however,  prostra- 
tion was  omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in 
kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job 
xxxi.  27),  and  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (IIos.  xiii. 
2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  as  appears  not  only  from  their  being  often  prac- 
tised toward  Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of 
the  unmerciful  servant  (Mat.  xviii.  26),  {ind  from 
Cornelius's  reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  26),  to 
which  the  apostle  objected,  as  implying  too  great 
honor,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman,  to  whom 
prostration  was  not  usual.  Idolatry  ;  1'katkr  ; 
Sacrifice. 


^^^^ 


Adontiaii.    Modam  Egjrptlan.— (Lan*.) 

*A-doni'ing.  Dress;  Hair;  Ornamests,  Per- 
sonal. 

A-dram'me-Iech  [-lek]  (Heb.).  1.  An  idol  wor- 
shipped in  Samaria  by  the  colonists  from  Sepharvaim 
(2  K.  xvii.  31)  with  rites  resembling  those  of  Moloch, 
children  being  burnt  in  his  honor.  Geseniiis  ex- 
plains Adrammelech  as  from  Hebrew  eder  hamnulech 
=  splendor  of  (lie  king.  Reland  makes  the  word  = 
fire-king,  and  regards  Adrammelech  as  the  sun-god. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  Adrammelech  as  the  male 
power  of  the  sun,  and  Anammelech,  mentioned  with 
Adramnaelech  as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female 
power  of  the  sun. — %,  Son  of  the  Asstyrian  king 
Sennacherib,  whom  Adrammelech,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Sharezer,  murdered  in  the  temple 
of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the  failure  of  the  As- 
svrian  attack  on  Jerusalem.  The  pairicides  escaped 
into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  21  ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  38). 

Ad-ra-myt'ti-Bm  [ad-dra-mit'te-um]  (fr.  Gr.;  said 
to  have  been  named  from  Adramys,  brother  of  Croe- 
sus, king  of  Lydia),  a  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Asia,  in  the  district  anciently  called  ^olis,  and  also 
Mysia  (see  Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave  name 
to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to  the  opening 
of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos.  (Mitylese.)  St. 
Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium,  except  perhaps 
during  his  second  missionary  journey,  on  his  way 
from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.);  but  his  voyage 
from  Cesarea  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  this  place 
(Acts  xxvii.  2).  Adramyttium  was  in  St.  Paul's  time 
a  Roman  assize-town,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic,  on  the  great  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  Perga- 
mus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and  con- 
nected by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  modem  Adramyti  is  a  poor  village, 
but  a  place  of  some  trade  and  ship-building. 

A'drl-a,  more  properly  A'dri-as  (Gr.),  probably  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po,  at  first 
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denoted  the  part  of  the  golf  of  Venice  which  is  in 
that  neighborhood,  afterward  tiie  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequently  it  obtained  a  much  wider  extension, 
and  in  the  apostolic  a<^  denoted  that  natural  diri- 
aion  of  the  Ml^litt'^ranean  which  Huml>oldt  names 
the  Syrtic  basin  (see  Act^  xxviL  17),  and  which  had 
the  coasta  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  its 
boundaries.  This  definition  is  expUcitly  given  by  al- 
most a  contemporary  of  Su  Paul,  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Adria.  Later  writers  state  that  Malta  divides 
the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  the  ..figcan  from  the  Adriatic. 
Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus  started  for  Italy 
about  the  time  of  SL  Paul's  voyage  foimdcred  in 
Adria  {Life,  3),  and  there  be  was  picked  up  by  a 
ship  from  Cytene  and  taken  to  Puteoli  (see  Acts 
xxviii.  isy.  The  apostle  also  thus  passed  through 
Adria  (Acts  xiviL  27)  before  his  shipwreck  at  Mal- 
ta.    Melita. 

A'drWd  (Heb.  jlock  of  God,  Ges.),  son  of  Bar- 
nllai  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daugh- 
ter Mjoub,  previously  promised  to  David  (1  Sam. 
iviii.  19).  His  five  sons  were  among  the  seven 
descendants  of  Saul  whom  David  surrendered  to  the 
GiBEOMTES  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).     Rizpah. 

A4'l-cl  (fr.  Gr.  =  Adiel?),  an  ancestor  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  L  1 ). 

l-4il'lui  (Heb.  justice  of  the  people,  Sim.,  Ges.), 
in  the  Apocr^-pha  Opollah,  a  city  of  Judah  in  the 
lowland  (Valley  5;  Josh.  xv.  85;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  "Judah  went  down,"  and  Mic.  i.  15,  where 
it  is  named  with  Mareshah  and  Achzib);  the  seat  of 
a  Canaanite  king  (Josh.  xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place 
of  great  antiquity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20) ;  fortified 
by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xL  7),  reoccupied  by  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30),  and 
still  a  city  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mc.  xii. 
38 ). — The  city  of  Adullam  may  have  been  near  Deir 
Dubbdn,  five  or  six  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The 
limestone  cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are 
IHerctd  with  extensive  excavations,  some  one  of 
which  (so  Mr.  Grove,  with  Stl.,  V.  de  V.,  &c.)  may 
h«Te  been  the  "cave  of  Adullam,"  the  refuge  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiiii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
15).  Monastic  tradition  (with  which  Kit.,  Fbn., 
Bonar,  Avre,  Tim.,  &c,,  coincide)  places  the  cave  of 
Adullam  at  Kh^ireilun,  where  is  an  immense  natural 
cavern  in  the  side  of  a  precipice,  about  two  hours 
S.  E.  of  Bethlehem  (Rhn.  L  481). 

A*4il  biB-ite  =  a  native  of  Adullam  (Gen.  xxxviii 
1,  12,  2<»). 

A-Jarter>y«  The  parties  to  this  crime  were  a 
manied  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impoanible  to  make  criminal  a  similar  of- 
fence committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  hia  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  iH'riod  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  Abraham's  fear,  not 
that  bia  wife  will  l>e  seduced  from  him,  but  that  he 
may  be  kille<l  for  her  sake,  and  especiully  from  the 
•cruples  a»cril)ed  to  Pluiraoh  and  Abimclech  (Gen. 
xii,  XX.).  The  woman's  punishment,  as  commonly 
among  Eastern  nation.*,  was  no  doubt  capital,  and 
probably  death  by  fire  (xxxviii  24).  The  Mosaic 
pcoalty  was  that  both  tlie  guilty  partiet*  should  be 
Mooed,  and  it  applied  a«  well  to  the  Itetmthed  as  to 
the  married  woman,  provided  she  were  free  (Deut. 
xxii.  22-24 ).  A  bondwoman  so  offending  was  to  be 
•roornd,  and  the  man  was  to  make  a  tn>Hpaa8  offers 
iac  (Lev.  xis.  20-22;  Pcxishmcxts).— The  system 
Of  inheritancea,  on  which  the  polity  of  Moaea  was 


based,  was  threatened  with  confusion  by  the  doubt, 
ful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and  this  secured 
popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  morality  until  a  far 
advanced  stage  of  corruption  was  reached.  Probably, 
when  that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  away — as 
it  did  after  the  captivity — and  when  the  marriage  tie 
became  a  looser  bond,  public  feeUng  in  regard  to 
adultery  changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  sel- 
dom or  never  inflicted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  brought  to  our  Lord  (Jn.  viil  3-11),  it  is 
likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning  her  in 
fact,  though  there  remained  the  written  law  ready  for 
the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a  divorce,  in  which 
the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and  rights  of  mainte- 
nance, &c.,  was  the  usual  remedy,  suggested  by  a  wish 
to  avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commisera- 
tion for  crime.  The  expression  (Mat.  i.  19)  "  to  make 
her  a  public  example,"  probably  means  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual 
course,  but  which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take, 
preferring  repudiation,  because  that  could  be  man- 
aged privately. — Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the 
WATER  OF  JEALOUSY  (Xum.  V.  11-31),  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  a  husband  was,  in  case  of  certain 
facts,  bound  to  adopt  it  The  more  hkely  view  is, 
that  it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of 
Oriental  jealousy  (so  Mr.  Hayman).  The  ancient 
strictness  of  the  nuptial  tie  gave  room  for  intense 
feeling :  and  in  that  intensity  probably  arose  this 
strange  custom,  which  no  doubt  Moses  found  pre- 
vailing, and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form 
of  ordeal  called  the  "  red  water  "  in  western  Africa. 
The  forms  of  Hebrew  justice  (see  Talmud)  all  tended 
to  limit  the  application  of  this  test.  1.  By  prescribing 
certain  facts  presumptive  of  guilt,  to  be  established 
on  oath  by  two  witnesses.  2.  By  technical  rules  of 
evidence  which  made  proof  of  those  presumptive 
facts  difiScult.  3.  By  exempting  certain  large  classes 
of  women  (all  indeed,  except  a  pure  Israelitess  mar- 
ried to  a  pure  Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from 
the  liability.  4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could 
only  be  before  the  great  Sanhedrim.  5.  By  invest- 
ing it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  in- 
timidating, yet  which  still  harmonized  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  ordeal  in  Num.  v.  But,  6.  Above  all, 
by  the  conventional  and  even  mercenary  light  in 
which  the  nuptial  contract  was  latterly  regarded. — 
When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt  it 
did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  conveni- 
ence, this  trial  was  doubtless  discontinued.  And 
when  adultery  became  common,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves confess,  it  n  ould  have  been  impious  to  expect 
the  miracle  which  it  supposed.  If  ever  the  Sanhe- 
drim were  constrained  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt 
every  effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  to  over- 
awe the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Besides, 
however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the  man 
was  likely  to  be  repelled  from  the  public  exposure 
of  his  suspicions.  Divorce  was  a  ready  and  quiet 
remcily. — Adultery  is  also  used  in  the  Scriptures  in 
a  wider  sense  to  include  fornication  and  all  lewd- 
ness (Ex.  XX.  14 ;  Mat  v.  27,  28  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  14),  and 
often  figuratively  to  denote  unfaithfulness  to  cove- 
nant obligations  toward  God,  or  idolatky,  apostasy, 
kc.  (Jer.  iil  8,  9,  comp.  20 ;  Ez.  xxiii.  37  ;  Rev.  ii. 
22,    Ace).      Co.NCLBi.NE ;    Divorce;    Harlot  ;  Mar- 

RIACE. 

l-dnmiBim,  thr  going  np  to  or  of  (Heb.  ma'aleh 
lidmniniin  =  (he  pans  oj  the  red);  a  landmark  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a  rising  ground  or 
pass  "  over  against  Gilgal,"  and  "  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  'torrent'"  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviil  17^  where  is 
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still  the  road  leading  up  from  Jericlio  and  the  Jor- 
dan to  Jeru.-^alem,  on  the  southern  face  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Wadj/  Kelt.  Jerome  (Onom.)  ascribes  the 
nama  to  the  blood  shed  thei-e  by  the  robbers  who 
infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as  they  do  still,  and  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whose  parable 
of  the  Goo.l  Samaritan  this  is  the  scene.  But  the 
name  is  probably  derived  from  some  ancient  tribe 
of  "red  mjn"  in  the  country. 

*  Ad  ver-sa-ry.     Satan;  Trial;  War. 

*  Ad  ¥0-€ate  (Gr.  parakletos  =.  called  to  one's  aid, 
assisting;  hanee  an  advocate,  a  comforter,  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.)  =  one  who  pleads  another's  cause  before  a 
judge;  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  (1  Jn.  ii.  1  ;  Judge; 
Trial).  The  same  Greek  word  is  also  applied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  translated  "  Comforter."  Spirit, 
THE  Holt. 

A-e-di'as  (1  Esd.  ix.  27),  probably  a  corruption  of 
Eliah. 

^'gypt  [ee'jipt]  =  Egypt. 

JCne-as  [ee  ne-xs  :  in  L.  proa.  ee-nee'a3]=  Eneas. 

M  nan  [ee'non]  =:  Enon, 

JE  ra  fee'ra],  now  written  Era.     Chronology. 

^-thl-o'pi-a  [ee-the-o'pe-a]  =  Ethiopia. 

lf-fia'i-ty«     Marriage. 

Ag'a-ba  (1  Esd.  v.  30)  =  Hagab. 

Aga-bos  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  locusl,  Drusius ;  fr.  Heb. 
r=  to  love,  Grotius,  &e.),  a  Christian  prophet  in  the 
apostolic  age  (Acts  xi.  28,  xxu  10).  He  predicted 
(Acts  xi.  28)  a  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudics 
"  throughout  all  the  world."  This  expression  may 
take  a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense,  either  of  which 
confirms  the  prediction.  As  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  used  "  the  world  "  of  the  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
man world,  so  a  Jewish  writer  could  use  it  naturally 
of  the  Jewish  world  or  Palestine.  Ancient  writers 
give  no  account  of  any  universal  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  but  thsy  speak  of  several  severe  fam- 
inas  in  particular  countries.  Josephus  (xx.  2,  §  5, 
and  5,  §  2)  mentions  one  at  that  time  in  Judea, 
which  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
probably  is  the  famine  to  which  Agabus  refers.  It 
took  place  (Jos.  xx.  5,  §  2)  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and 
Tibe.ius  Alexander  were  procurators ;  i.  e.  it  may 
have  begun  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  44,  and  lasted 
three  or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judea  on 
the  death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred  a.  d.  44.  If 
we  attach  the  wider  sense  to  "  world,"  the  prediction 
may  be  of  a  famine  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is  not  speci- 
fied), not  necessarily  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time. 
We  find  mention  of  three  other  fa.nines  during  this 
reign  :  one  in  Greece,  and  two  in  Rome. 

A'gilg  (Heb.  fr.  Ar.  root  =  to  burn,  Ges.),  possibly 
the  title  of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt.  One  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxiv.  7,  and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  The  latter 
Saul  spared  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although  the 
Amalekites  were  by  divine  command  to  be  extir- 
pated (Ex.  xvii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxv.  17-19).  For  this 
disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned  to  declare 
to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent  for  Agag 
and  cut  him  in  pieces.  Haman  is  called  the  Agag- 
iTE(Esth.  iii.  1,  10,  viii.  3,  5).  The  Jews  considered 
Haman  a  descendant  of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and 
hence  account  for  his  hatred  to  their  race. 

A'gag-ite.    Agag. 

Agar  =  Hagar. 

A-gar-enes'  [ay-gar-eenz']  (Bar.  iii.  23)  =  Hagar- 
exes. 

Agate  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  A.  V.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12  ;  Is.  liv.  12  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  16).    In 
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Ex.  where  the  Heb.  word  Rhibo  is  used  to  denote  the 
second  stone  in  the  ihiitl  row  of  the  high-prii<»l'« 
breastplate,  commentators  arc  generally  agreed  that 
agate  is  intended  ;  in  Isaiah  and  Ezekieltbe  Heb.  word 
is  cadcdd,  probably =the  ruby  (Ges.).  In  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  where  the  text  has  rt^a/<',"the  margin  has  chryio- 
prase.  Our  English  agate  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  Achates,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  ac- 
cording toTheophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found  ; 
but  as  agates  are  met  with  in  almost  every  country, 
this  stone  was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  timi-B 
known  to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  variety  of  quarU 
with  stripes  or  bands  of  different  colors  or  shades, 
and  is  met  with  generally  in  rounded  nodule?,  or  in 
veins  in  trap-rocks ;  specimens  are  often  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  the  rocks 
in  which  they  had  been  embedded  having  been  de- 
composed by  the  elements,  when  the  agates  have 
dropped  out. 

Age,  Old.  (For  distinctions  or  exemptions  on  ac- 
count of  age,  see  Lev.  xxvii.  7  ;  Num.  viii.  25.)  In 
early  stages  of  civilization,  when  experience  is  the 
only  source  of  practical  knowledge,  old"  age  has  its 
special  value  and  honors.  Besides,  the  Jew  was 
taught  to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and 
a  token  of  God's  favor.  In  private  life  the  aged 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge 
(Job.  XV.  10) :  the  young  rose  up  in  their  presence 
(Lev.  xix.  32):  they  gave  their  opinion  first  (Job 
xxxii.  4) :  gray  hairs  were  a  "  crown  of  glory  "  and 
the  "beauty  of  old  men"  (Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29). 
The  attainment  of  old  age  was  regarded  as  a  special 
blessing  (Job  v.  26),  not  only  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed enjoyment  of  life  to  the  individual,  but  also 
because  it  indicated  peaceful  and  prosperous  times 
(Zech.  viii.  4  ;  1  Mc.  xiv.  9  ;  Is.  Ixv.  20).  In  public 
affairs  age  carried  weight  with  it,  especially  in  the 
infancy  of  the  state :  under  Moses  the  old  men  or 
elders  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
all  matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation,  and  thus  be- 
came a  class,  the  title  gradually  ceasing  to  convey 
the  notion  of  age,  and  being  used  in  an  official  sense, 
like  the  L.  Patres  (=  Facers,  the  official  title  of 
Roman  senators),  Senatores  ( =  senators,  fr.  sencx  = 
old),  &c.  (Congregation  ;  Elder.)  On  the  descrip- 
tion of  old  age  in  Eccl.  xii.  1-7,  see  under  Medicine. 

A'gee  [g  as  in  gel]  (Heb.  fugitive,  Gcs.),  a  Hararitc, 
father  of  Shammah  3  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

Ag-ge'ns  [g  as  in  get]  (1  Esd.  vL  1,  vii.  3 ;  2  Esd. 
i.  40)  =  Haggai. 

*  Ag'o-ny  (fr.  Gr.,  lit.  a  contest,  sti-uggle  for  vic- 
tory, L.  &  S.),  used  in  2  Mc.  iii.  14,  16,  21,  and  Lk. 
xxii.  44,  to  denote  an  inward  struggle  or  conflict,  ex- 
treme mental  anguish.  Gethsemane  ;  Jssis  Christ  ; 
Sweat,  Bloody. 

Ag'ri-col-tnre.  This,  though  prominent  in  the 
lives  of  Adam,  Cain,  and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for 
by  the  patriarchs  ;  more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and 
Jacob  than  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  7), 
in  whose  time,  probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jor- 
dan valley  (xiii.  10),  there  was  little  r^ular  culture 
in  Canaan.  Thus  in  Gerar  and  Shechem  pastoral 
wealth  apparently  predominated  (xxxiv.  28).  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  abotit  his  wells ;  aliout 
his  crops  there  was  no  contention  (xxvi.  12-22).  In 
Joshua's  time  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24),  Canaan  was  in  a 
much  more  advanced  agricultuml  stale  than  when 
Jacob  left  it  (Deut.  viii.  8),  resulting  probably  fror.j 
the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and  the  example 
of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were  thus  led.  The 
pastoral  life  kept  the  sacred  family  distinct  frora 
mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially  in  Egypt. 
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Afterward  agriculture  became  the  basis  of  the  Mo- 
paic  commonwealth.  It  tended  to  check  not  only 
the  contaminating  inOuenceof  foreign  nations,  which 
commerce  would  have  favored,  but  also  the  freeboot- 
ing  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numerous  offspring 
profitable,  as  it  wus  already  honorable  by  natural 
sentiment  and  by  law.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  inalienable  character  of  inheritances  (Hkir),  it 
gave  each  man  and  each  family  a  stake  in  the  soil 
and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism.  Every  family  felt 
its  own  life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its  divine 
tenure  to  guard  from  ulienation  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  The 
prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed, 
under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the  Di- 
vine Owner.  Landmarks  were  sacred  (Deut.  xix. 
14),  and  the  heritage  reverted  to  the  owner  in  the 
Tear  of  jubilee.  (  Jdbilee,  Year  of.) — Agricultural 
Calemdar. — The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the 
three  great  festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of 
green,  ripe,  and  fully-gathered  produce.  The  year 
ordinarily  consisting  of  twelve  months  (Month)  was 
divided  into  six  agricultural  periods  as  follows : — 

I.  Sowing  Time. 

(  beginninit  about  1  , 

Tlarl,  Utt«r  haIf-<       autuiiinol 

(        equinox        \  Early  rain  due. 

Ifarrbesbvan 

Cbislcu,  furioer  half J 

IL  Ukbipb  Tihb. 
Cblsirn,  latter  halC 
Tebeth. 
b'ebat,  former  half. 

III.  Cold  Bbabon. 
Bebat,  latter  half "I 

Afe-.  .•;.•.■.■;.•.•;.  .•  '.•.■.■.v.';.";;:;  [  ^^^^  ^  <i°«- 

KlMO,  former  half J 

IV.  Hakvest  Time. 

I  Beginning  about  ver- 
sal  equinox. 
Barley  frrcen. 
Passover. 

Tan.  fonner  half {  Scotu" 

V.   BCMMEB. 

f  Ivan,  latter  half. 

Tatnmuz. 

Att,  former  halt 

VL  Scltrt  Seasok. 
Ab,  latter  half. 
KluL 
T1«rl,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  fix  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultivation, 
and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits.  Tlie 
ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or  root- 
cro|>B  for  fodder.  IJaiiley  supplied  food  both  toman 
and  beast,  and  "Millet"  was  grazed  while  green, 
and  it«  npc  grain  made  into  bread.  Mowing  (Am. 
viL  1 ;  Ps.  JxxiL  6)  and  hay-making  were  familiar 
processes.  ((Jrasa  ;  Hay.) — Climate  and  Soil — A 
change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees,  must 
bare  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  A 
further  change  caused  by  the  decrease  of  skilled  agri- 
cultural lalKjr,  e.  g.  in  irrigation  and  terrace-making, 
has  since  ensued.  Yet  wherever  industry  is  secure, 
the  soil  still  asserts  Its  old  fertility.  (For  the  vari- 
eties in  climate,  soil,  surface,  &c.,  see  Palkstine.) 
Timber. — The  Ittruclites  jirobnhly  found  in  Canaan 
a  fair  proftortion  of  woodland,  which  their  necessities 
must  have  led  tbcm  to  reduce  (Joeb.  xviL  18;  Fob- 
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est).  But  even  in  early  times  limber  seems  to  have 
been  far  less  used  for  building  material  than  among 
Western  nations.  (Architecture.)  No  store  of 
wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been  kept :  ovens  were 
heated  with  dung,  hay,  &c.  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Mat.  vi. 
80) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emergency, 
some  source  of  supply  is  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  IK.  xix.  21 ;  comp. 
Gen.  xxii.  3,  6,  7  ;  Bread  ;  Coal  ;  Cooking,  &c.). 
Rain  and  Irrigation. — The  abundance  of  water  in 
Palestine,  from  natural  sources,  made  Canaan  a  con- 
trast to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  *?,  xi.  8-12).  Kain 
was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox or  mid  Tisri ;  and  if  by  the  first  of  Chisleu  r.one 
had  fallen,  a  fast  was  proclaimed.  (Dew  ;  Famine.)  The 
peculiar  Egyptian  method  of  irrigation  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10 — "where  thou  watcredst  it 
with  thy  foot  " — was  not  unknown,  though  less  prev- 
alent in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shallow  beds, 
like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised  border  of 
earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was  then  turned  ficm 
one  square  to  another  by  pushing  aside  the  mud,  to 
open  one  and  close  the  next  w  ith  the  loot.  Others  (Nie- 
buhr,  Ros.,  &c.)  think  Deut.  xi.  10  refers  to  some  la- 
borious method  of  raising  water  to  the  level  of  gar- 
dens, &c.,  by  a  machine  turned  by  the  foot.  (See 
Egypt.)  In  Palestine  irrigation  was  essential ;  and 
for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily  exca- 
vated for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  useful.  Even 
the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals  from 
the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  below  the  land,  but 
by  rills  converging  from  the  mountains.  In  these 
features  of  the  country  lay  its  expansive  resources  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  multiplying  population.  The 
lightness  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  plains  set  free 
an  abundance  of  hands  for  terracing  and  w  atering ; 
and  the  result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry. 
Crops. — The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are 
Wheat  and  Barley,  and  more  rarely  Rye  (?)  and 
Millet.  The  Vine,  Olive,  Fig,  Cimmin, Fitches (?), 
Beans,  Lentiles,  may  also  be  named  among  the  sta- 
ple produce.  To  these,  later  writers  add  many  gar- 
den plants,  e.  g.  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce,  endives, 
leeks,  garlics,  onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  cabbages, 
&c.  (Garden.)  The  produce  which  formed  Jacob's 
present  would  keep,  and  had  been  preserved  during 
the  famine  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Flax). — Plovghivg  and 
Sowing. — The  plough  probably  was  like  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  ploughing  light,  usually  with  one  yoke  of 
oxen.  Such  is  still  used  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  parts 
are  shown  in  fig.  1 ;  a  is  the  pole  to  w  hich  one  of  the 
yokes,  b,  is  attached  ;  c,  the  share  ;  d,  the  handle ;  e 
represents  three  modes  of  arming  the  share ;  and  / 
is  a  goad  with  a  scraper  at  the  other  end,  probably 
for  cleanmg  the  share.   (Goad  ;  Harrow.)   Mountains 
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Fig.  1.— Plough,  Ac,  u  tUll  ued  In  Aila  Minor.— (From  Fellowi'i  Ji!a 
Minor.) 

and  steep  places   were    hoed.      (Mattock.)      New 
ground  (broken  up  in  the  spring  and  ploughed  a 
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second  time ;  see  Is.  xxviii.  24)  and  fallows  (Jer.  iv. 
3 ;  Hos.  I.  12)  were  cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns 
(Is.  7.  2)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering  from 
"  among  thorns "  being  a  proverb  for  slovenly 
husbandry  (Job  v.  5;  Prov.  niv.  30,  31).    Sowing 
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often  took  place  withotU  prcTicus  ploughing.  In 
highly  irrigated  spots  the  seed  was  trampled  in  by 
cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  as  in  Egypt  by  goats.  Some- 
times, however,  tlie  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in 
well  manured  spots,  as  in  fig.  4,  from  Surenhusiua  on 


Fig.  3.— Goats  treading  ia  the  grain,  when  sown  in  the  field,  after  the  water  haa  iubsided.— (Wilkinion,  Tomb*,  near  tht  Fyramlda.) 


the  Mishna.  Where  the  soil  was  heavier,  the  plough- 
ing was  best  done  dry ;  but  the  formal  routine  of 
heavy  Western  soils  was  not  the  standard  of  the 
naturally  fine  tilth  of  Palestine  generally.  Seventy 
days  before  the  passover  was  the  time  prescribed  for 


Fig.  4.— Grain  growing  in  patches. — (Sorenhnaing.) 

sowing  for  the  "  wave-sheaf,"  and  probably,  there- 
fore, for  that  of  bailey  geoerally.     (Bakley;  First 


Fig.  S.— Sowing. — (Sorenhasiaa.) 

Fruits  ;  Palestine  ;  Wheat.)    The  custom  of  watch 
J  ing  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors  against  theft 


or  damage,  is  probably  ancient  (Ru.  iii.  4,  7 ;  Is.  i. 
8). — The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  probably  known  to  the  Hebrews.  Sow- 
ing a  field  with  divers  seeds  was  forbidden  (DeuL 
xxii.  9),  and  minute  directions  are  given  by  the  rab- 


Fig.  6.— Sowing.— (Surtnbtuiaa.) 

bis  for  arranring  a  seeded  surface  with  great  variety, 
as  in  figs.  5,  6,  yet  avoiding  juxtaposition  of  different 
kinds.  Three  furrows'  interval  was  the  prescribed 
margin.  The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  6,  a  and  6,  repre- 
sent such  margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  Wide 
spaces  were  often  left  round  vines  and  olive-trees, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ground  cropped,  as  in  fig.  7. 
Reaping  and  Threshing.— The  wheat,  &c.,  was  reaped 
by  the  Sicklf,  or  was  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  It  waa 
bound  in  sheaves  or  heaped,  as  in  fig.  9.  The  sheaves 
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Flf.  1^  Wb—X  -tM  with  OUre«.-(S«ii«iiinilii».) 

or  heaps  were  carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  floor — a  cir- 
ctilar  spot  of  hard  ground,  probably,  as  now,  from 


rig.  S.-R««i.iiig  wlie«U-(WiIklii»OD,  Tonif  of  tU  Kins*,    T%tbet.) 

fifty  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.     Such 
floors  were  probably  permanent,  and  became  well- 


known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10,  11  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  1S\ 
On  these  the  oxen,  &c.,  forbidden  to  be  muzzled 
(Deut.  XXV.  4),  trampled  out  the  grain.  At  a  later 
time  the  Jews  used  a  threshing  sledge,  called  morag 
(Is.  xli.  15  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  23),  proba- 
bly resembling  the  noreg,  still  employed  in  Egypt^ — a 
stage  with  three  rollers  ridged  with  iron,  which,  aided 


rig.  10.— Tb«  Hint,  •  ihrnUng  mirlilno  mad  by  the  modem  Egyptians.— (Fbo.) 


Hg.  9.— Heaping.— (Surenhiuini.} 

by  the  diiver's  weight,  crushed  out,  often  injuring, 
the  grain,  and  cut  or  tore  the  Straw.  (Chaff.) 
Lighter  grains  were  beaten  out  with  a  stick  (Is. 
xxviii.  27).  Barley  was  sometimes  soaked  and  then 
parched  before  treading  out,  which  separated  the 
pellicle  of  the  grain.  The  use  of  animal  manure  is 
proved  frequent  by  such  expressions 
as  "  Dung  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  &c.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10 ;  2  K.  ix. 
87 ;  Jer.  viii.  2,  &c. ;  see  Forks). 
Winnowing. —  The  "  shovel "  and 
"  fan  "  (Is.  XXX.  24),  the  precise  dif- 
ference of  which  is  doubtful,  indicate 
the  process  of  winnowing — an  im- 
portant part  of  ancient  husbandry 
(Ps.  i.  4,  XXXV.  5  ;  Job  xxi.  18  ;  Is. 
xvii.  13).  Evening  was  the  favorite 
time  (Ru.  iii.  2),  when  there  was 
mostly  a  breeze.  The  "  fan  "  (Mat. 
iii.  12)  was  perhaps  a  broad  shovel 
which  threw  the  grain  up  against 
the  wind.  The  last  process  was  the 
shaking  in  a  sieve  to  separate  diit 
and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9  ;  Barn  ;  Egypt  ; 
Mill). — Fields  and  floors  were  not 
commonly  enclosed ;  vineyards  most- 


8.  '-f-  1 

rig.  It— Tnadlaceat  tb«  (imia  by  oxea,  wd  wlsnowla;.    I.  Railing  tip  thr  »*n  to  the  natrt.    S.  The  drirer.    3.  Wiiinon 

tbur*U.— ^WilLUuon,  Tktbtt.) 


icg,  vith  wooden 


\y  were  with  a  tower  and  other  buildin;^  (Num. 
xilL  24  ;  P».  Ixxx.  13  ;  Is.  v.  5 ;  Mat.  xxi.  83  ;  comp. 
Jadg.  yi.  11).  Uankn  of  mud  from  ditches  were 
aluo  uwd. — kenl,  dx. — A  tenant  might  pay  a  fixed 
monej  r«nt  (Cant.  viii.  1 1 ),  or  a  stipulated  share  of 
the  CruiU  (2  said.  ix.  10 ;  Mat.  xxi.  84),  one-half,  one- 


third,  &c.,  as  local  custom  prescribed.  A  passer- 
by might  cat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but 
not  reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25  ;  Mat. 
xii.  1).  Alms;  Corner;  Glf.aning  ;  Poor;  Tithk. 
A-^rip'pa  (L.  born  with  difficulty,  Gellius,  Schl.)- 
Ucrod. 
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*  A'gne,  Burning.    Fever. 

Agar  (Ileb.  perhaps  =  an  cssrmhlcr,  one  of  Qie 
assembhj,  sc.  of  wise  men,  Ges.),  the  son  of  Jakeh  ; 
an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  uttered  or  collected 
the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewald 
attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  Prov.  xxx.  1- 
xxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  style 
exhibited  in  the  three  sections  therein  contained, 
and  places  him  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
seventh  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  The 
Rabbins,  according  to  Rashl,  and  Jerome  after  them, 
interpreted  the  name  symbolically  of  Solomon,  who 
"collected  understanding"  and  is  elsewhere  called 
"  Koheleth  "  (A.  V.  "  the  Preacher  ").  Bunsen  makes 
Agur  an  inhabitant  of  Massa,  and  probably  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  five  hundred  Simeonites,  who  drove 
out  the  Amalekites  from  Mt.  Seir  (1  Chr.  iv.  42,  43). 
Hitzig  malies  him  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Massa  and 
brother  of  Lemuel. 

A'hab  (Heb.  fallier's  brother,  Ges.).     1.  Son  of 
Omri ;   seventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel   (Israel,   Kingdom  of),   and   second   of  his 
dj-nasty.     The  great  lesson  from  his  life  (1  K.  xvi.- 
xxii.)  is  the  depth  of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak 
man  may  fall,  even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feel- 
ings and  amiable  impulses,  when  he  abandons  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  another  person,  resolute,  un- 
scrupulous, and  depraved.     The  cause  of  his  ruin 
was  his  marriage  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
king  of  Tyre.     Ahab's  reign  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  Elijah,  who  was  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  Jezebel  when  she  introduced  into  Is- 
rael on  a  grand  scale  the  impure  worship  of  Baal  and 
of  Astarte  (Ashtoreth  ;  Asherah),  and  proceeded 
systematically  to  hunt  down  and  put  to  death  God's 
prophets  (Obadiah  10).     How  the  worship  of  God 
was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain,  in  con- 
sequence of  "  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  is  related 
under  Elijah.      But  heathenism   and   persecution 
were  not  the  only  crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her 
yielding  husband.     One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for 
splendid  architecture,  which  he  showed  by  building 
an  ivory  house  and  several  cities.     (Hiel  ;  Jericho.) 
The  beautiful  city  of  Jezreel  he  adorned  with  a  pal- 
ace and  park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria 
remained  the  capital  of  hi»  kingdom.     Desiring  to 
add  to  his  pleasure-grounds  there  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  he  proposed  to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  ex- 
change for  it ;  and  when  this  was  refused  by  Naboth, 
in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a 
false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was  brought  against 
him,  and  he  and  his  sons  were  stoned  to  death.    Eli- 
jah now  declared  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's 
house  was  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wicked- 
ness, crowned  by  this  atrocious  crime.     The  execu- 
tion, however,  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  in  conse- 
quence of  Ahab's  humbling  himself.     Ahab  was  en- 
gaged in  two  defensive  campaigns  against  Ben-hadad 
II.,  king  of  Damascus,  and  in  one  offensive.     In  the 
first,  Ben-hadad  laid  siege  to  Samaria ;   and  Ahab, 
encouraged  by  God's  prophets,  made  a  sudden  attack 
on  him  whilst  in  the  plenitude  of  arrogant  confidence 
he  was   banqueting  in  his  tent  with  his  thirty-two 
vassal  kings.     The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and 
fled  to  Damascus.     Next  year  Ben-hadad,  believing 
that  his  failure  was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  of 
the  God  of  Israel  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek  5.     Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  com- 
plete that  Ben-hadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands ;  but 
was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  an- 
nounced by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring  all 
the   ciiies   of   Israel   which   he  held,  and  making 


I' streets"  for  Ahab  in  Damascus;  i.  o.  admitting 
into  his  capital  permanent  Hebrew  officers,  in  an  in- 
dependent position,  with  special  dwellinfjs  for  them- 
selves and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the  commer- 
cial and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his  subject*. 
A  similar  privilege  had  been  exacted  by  Ben-hadad's 
predecessor  from  Omri  in  Samaria.  After  this  great 
success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years,  when, 
in  conjunction  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  he 
attacked  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  which  was  held  by  tiic 
Syrians,  but  claimed  by  Ahab  as  belonging  to  Israel. 
But  God's  blessing  did  not  rest  on  the  expedition, 
and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet  Micaiah  tliat  it 
would  fail.  For  giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  im- 
prisoned ;  but  Ahab  was  led  by  it  to  disguise  him- 
self, so  as  not  to  oifer  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the 
archers  of  Ben-hadad.  But  he  was  slain  by  a  "  cer- 
tain man  who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  ; "  anil,  though 
staid  up  in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  he  died  toward 
evening,  and  his  army  dispersed.  When  he  was 
brought  to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  and  his  chariot  was 
washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria  (1  K.  xxii.  37,  38), 
the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  ;  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
Elijah's  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more 
literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K. 
ix.  26).— 2.  A  lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  cap- 
tive Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

A'ha-rah  (Heb.  after  the  brother,  Ges.),  third  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  1).     Aher;  Ahiram. 

A-har'hel  (Heb.  behind  the  breastwork;  sc.  bom, 
Ges.),  ancestor  of  certain  families  of  Judah,  appar- 
ently descended  through  Coz  from  Ashur,  the  posthu- 
mous son  of  Hezron.  The  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph 
on  Chronicles  identifies  him  with  "  Hur  the  first-bom 
of  Miriam"  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

A'ba-sai  (Heb.  =  Ahaziah?  Ges.;  holder,  pro- 
tedor,  Fii.),  a  priest,  ancestor  of  Amashai  (Neh.  xi. 
13).     Jahzerah. 

A-bas'bai  (Heb.  I  tale  refuge  with  Jehovah,  Sim., 
Ges. ;  blooming,  shining,  sc.  Jah  is,  Fii.),  father  of 
Eliphelet,  David's  captain  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  84) ;  =  Ur 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  35. 

*  A-basb-Yc'rosh  (Heb.)  =  AnAsrERus  (Ezr.  iv.  6. 
marg.). 

A-bas-n-e'ros  (fr.  Heb.  Ahashverosh  [see  above] 
or  Achashverosh  =  Sansc.  kshatra,  "  king,"=/«A«?r»/(e 
in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  =  Gr. 
Xerxes  ;  see  Artaxerxes),  the  name  of  one  Median 
and  two  Persian  kings  in  the  0.  T.  In  the  following 
chronological  fable  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from 
Cyaxares  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  according  to 
their  ordinary  classical  names,  thek  supposed  Scrip- 
tural names  are  added  in  italics  by  Bishop  Cotton, 
the  original  author  of  this  article:—!.  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh  (son  of 
Phraortes  and  grandson  of  Deioces),  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  634  ;  =  Ahasuerus.  2.  Asfyapcs  (his  sonX 
last  king  of  Media,  b.  c.  694 ;  =  Darius  the  Mede. 
3.  Cyrus  (son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cara- 
byses,  a  Persian  noble),  first  king  of  Persia,  859  ;  = 
Cyrils.  4.  Cambyses  (his  son),  529  ;  =  Ahasuernn. 
5  A  Magian  usurper  (who  personated  Smerdis, 
younger  son  of  Cyrus),  521 ;  =  Artaxerxes.  6.  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  (raised  to  the  throne  on  the  over- 
throw "of  the  Magi),  521 ;  =  Darius.  1.  Xerxes 
(his  son),  485  ;  =  Ahasuerus.  8.  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus (Gr.  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir)  (his  son),  495- 
465 ;  =  Artaxerxes.— \,  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasucras  is 
said'  to  be  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now 
Cyaxares  almost  certainly  =  Ahasuerus,  Grecized 
into  Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to 
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the  Ealanun  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  ch. 
iii.);  compare  Kai  Khosroo,  the  Persian  name  of 
C)Tus.  DARirs  the  Mede  was  probably  Astyages 
(»on  of  this  Cyaxarvs),  perhaps  set  over  Babylon  as 
viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live 
there  in  royal  state.  This  first  Ahasuerus,  then,  is 
Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh.  Accordingly 
Tob.  xiv.  15,  says  that  Nineveh  was  taken  byNabu- 
chodonosor  and  Assucrus,  L  e.  Cyaxares.— 8.  In 
Ezr.  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  building  of  Jeru- 
salem, send  accusations  against  them  to  Ahasuerus, 
king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cambyses.  For  their 
opposition  continued  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that 
of  Darius  (iv.  6),  and  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes 
(i.  e.  Cambyses  and  the  pseudo-Smerdis)  reigned  be- 
tween them  (\r.  6-24).  (But  see  Ezra,  Book  of.) 
Xeoophon  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyses  Tanyoxares 
(i.  fc  the  younger  Oxares),  whence  we  infer  that  the 
elder  Oxares  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus  was  Caniby- 
W8.  His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
from  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  Be 
was  plaiidy  called  after  his  grandfather,  who  was 
not  a  king,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  that  he 
also  asmmed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of  Axares  or 
Cjaxares,  which  bad  been  borne  by  his  most  illus- 
trions  ancestor.— t.  The  Ahasuerus  of  Esth.  i.-x. 
Baring  divorced  his  queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to 
appear  in  public  at  a  batiquet,  he  married  four  years 
after,  the  Jewess  Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mor- 
OECAi.  Five  years  after  this,  Haman,  having  been 
slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed  upon  Ahasuerus  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  masj-acre,  Es- 
ther and  Mordecai  destroyed  Udman's  influence  with 
the  king,  who  put  Haman  to  death,  and  gave  the 
Jews  the  right  of  self-defence.  The  Jews  then  killed 
several  thousands  of  their  opponents.  Now,  from 
the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  empire  (Esth.  i. 
1 ),  "  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  is  the  earliest  king  to  whom  this  history  can 
apply,  and  it  b  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the 
claims  of  any  after  Artaxerxcs  Longiroanus.  But 
Darios's  wires  were  the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and 
Otaoes,  and  be  difiers  from  Ahasuerus  both  in  name 
aod  character.  The  character  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  i«  also  very  unlike  that  of  Ahasuerus.  Be- 
sides, in  Ezr.  vii.  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  favor- 
able to  the  Jew?,  and  it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
in  the  12th  (Esth.  iii.  7),  Ilaman  could  speak  to  him 
of  them  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  per- 
suade him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate 
msssirrr.  Ahasuenis  therefore  =  Xerxes  (the  names 
being  identical):  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by 
the  resemblance  of  character,  and  by  certain  chrono- 
logical indications.  As  Xerxes  pcourged  the  sea, 
and  put  to  death  the  engineers  of  his  biidge  because 
their  work  was  Injured  by  a  storm,  so  Abasuenis  re- 
pudiated Vashti  because  she  would  not  violate  the 
decorum  of  her  sex,  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  the 
whole  Jewish  people  to  gratify  Haman.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to 
arrange  the  Grecian  war  (Hdt.  vii.  7  AT).  In  the 
third  year  of  Abswenis  was  held  a  great  feast  and 
sssfmbly  in  Shoshan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  S).  In  the 
.seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated 
from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  harem  (lldt  ix.  106).  In  the  seventh  year  of 
bis  reign  (Esth.  ii.  16)  Ahasnenis  replaced  Vashti 
by  marrying  Esther,  one  of  the  fair  young  virgins 
wo^t  for  the  king  (ii.  2).     The  tribute  he  "  laid 


upon  the  land  and  cpon  the  isles  of  the  eea  "  (x.  ') 
may  well  have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure 
and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 

I'ha'TS  (Heb.  prob.  =  tcaier,  Ges. ;  river,  stream, 
Fii),  a  place  (Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a  river  (viii.  21),  on 
the  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second  expe- 
dition which  returned  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem;  called  Theras  in  1  Esd.  viii.  41,  61. 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  its  locality ; 
but  Rawlinson  considers  Ahava  =  Ata  and  Ivah, 
the  modem  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  due  E.  of  Da- 
mascus. 

A'bix  (Eeh.  possessor  ;  in  the  N.  T.  Achaz)  1. 
The  eleventh  king  of  Judah  (Jcdah,  KncGcou  of  ; 
Israel,  Kingdom  of),  ton  of  Jotham,  ascended  the 
throne  in  his  twentieth  (some  say  twenty-fiflh  ;  Eee 
Hezekiah)  year  (2  K.  xvi.  2).  At  his  accession, 
Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
were  leagued  against  Judab,  and  they  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  (Tabeal.)  Upon  this 
IsALAH  gave  advice  and  encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and 
the  allies  failed  in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem  (Is. 
vil-ix.).  But  the  ullies  took  a  vast  number  of  cap- 
tives, who,  however,  were  restored  on  the  remon- 
Btrane^  of  the  prophet  Oded  ;  and  they  also  inflicted 
a  severe  injury  on  Judah  by  the  capture  of  Elath, 
on  the  Bed  Sea  ;  while  the  Philistines  invaded  the 
W.  and  S.  (2  K.  xvi. ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.).  Ahaz  sought 
deliverance  of  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who 
invaded  Syria,  took  Damascus,  killed  Rezin,  and  de- 
prived Israel  of  its  northern  and  trans-Jordanic  dis- 
tricts. But  Ahaz  purchased  this  help  at  a  costly 
price :  he  beccme  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent 
him  all  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own 
palace,  and  even  appeared  before  him  in  DEmescus 
as  a  vassal.  He  also  sought  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies ;  making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers  (Is. 
viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  introducing 
a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  todies  frcm  Assyria  end 
Babylon,  as  he  seems  to  have  set  up  the  horses  of 
the  sun  mentioned  in  2  E.  xxiii.  11 ;  and  "  the  ahars 
on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  " 
(2  K.  xxiii.  12)  were  connected  with  the  adora- 
tion of  the  stars.  We  see  another  and  blameless  re- 
fult  of  this  intercourse  with  an  astioncmical  people 
in  the  "  sundial  of  Ahaz."  (Is.  xxxviii.  8  ;  Dial). 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years.—?.  Son 
of  Micah  the  grandson  of  Jonathan  through  Weiib- 
baal  or  Mephibcshcth  (1  Chr.  viii.  85,  S6,  ix.  42). 

A-ha-zi'xh  (fr.  Heb.  =  vhotn  Jihcrah  tuslair.s.  I. 
Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of  Israel. 
(Israel,  Kingi  cm  cf.)  After  the  battle  of  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  the  Syrians  had  the  cemmand  of  the  coun- 
try E.  of  Jordan,  and  eut  cflf  all  ccnrmunication  be- 
tween the  If^inelifes  and  Mcabitcs,  so  that  the  vas- 
sal king  of  Mcab  refuscdhisyearly  tribute  of  100,000 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool  (cr mp.  Is. 
xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah  could  enforce  his  claim,  he 
was  seriously  injured  by  a  fall  through  a  lattice  in 
his  palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had  wor- 
shipped his  mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  in- 
qtiire  of  the  ordcle  of  Baal-zebub  in  the  Philistine 
city  of  Ekron  whether  l.e  should  recover  his  health. 
But  Elijah  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  his  approaching  death.  He  reigned 
two  years.  For  his  endeavor  to  join  the  king  of 
Judah  In  trading  to  Ophir,  see  Jebosbafbat  (1  K. 
xxii.  49-63 ;  2  K.  i. ;  2  Chr.  xx.  85-87).— 8.  Fifth 
king  of  Judah  (JcnAH,  Kingdom  of;  Israel,  King- 
dom or),  son  of  Jeuoram  2  and  Ahab'a  daughter 
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Athaliah,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Ahaziah  1.     He 
is  called  Azariah,  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copy- 
ist's error,  and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.     2  K.  viii. 
26,  correctly  makes  him  twenty-two  years  old  at  his 
accession,  though  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  has  his  age  at  that 
time  forty-two ;  for  (2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20)  his  father  Jeho- 
ram  was  forty  when  he  died,  so  that  a  transcriber 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  numbers.  Ahaziah 
was  an  idolater,  and  allied  himself  with  his  uncle 
Jeiioram  2,  king  of  Israel,  against  Hazael,  the  new 
kmg  of  Syria.     The  two  kings  were,  however,  de- 
feated at  Ramoth  Gilead,  where  Jehoram  was  so 
severely  wounded  thit  he  retired  to  Jezreel  to  be 
healed.      The  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by 
Jehc  under  the  guidance  of  EHsha  broke  out  while 
Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel.     As  Jehu 
approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah   went 
out  to  meet  him  ;  but  both  the  kings  were  slain. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  between  2  K.  ix.  27-29 
and  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  Keil  {Comm.  on  2  K.  1.   c.)  re- 
moves thus :  When  Ahaziah  saw  Jehoram  slain  by 
Jehu,  he  fled  first  by  the  way  to  the  garden-house 
and  escaped  to  Samaria ;  but  was  here,  where  he 
had  hid  himself,  taken  by  Jehu's  men  who  followed 
him,  brought  to  Jehd,  who  was  still  at  or  near  Jez- 
reel, and  at  his  command  slain  at  the  hill  Gur,  be- 
side Ibleam,  in  his  chariot,  i.  e.  mortally  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  so  that  he,  again  fleeing,  expired  at 
Megiddo ;  and  as  a  corpse  he  was  carried  by  his  ser- 
vants to  Jerusalem  and  buried  there.     The  account 
in  2  Chr.  is  much  curtailed.     Ahaziah  reigned  one 
year  (2  K.  viii.  26,  ix.  29).     The  difference  between 
2  K.  viii.  45,  "  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Joram,"  and 
ix.  29,  "  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Joram,"  is  most 
simply  explained  by  a  diSerent  computation  of  the 
beginning  of  the  years  of  his  reign  (Keil). 

All'bail(Heb.  brotlier  of  the  wise,  or  brotherlii,  Ges.), 
son  of  Abishur  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 
A'her  (Heb.  after,  next,  another,  Ges.),  ancastor  of 
HusHiM  (1  Chr.  vii.  12);  by  some  translated  "an- 
other ;  "  not  improbablv=AHiRAM,  Aharah,  Ahoah, 
Ehi. 

A'hi  (Heb.  =  Ahijah,  Ges.).  1.  A  Gadite,  chief 
of  a  family  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15).  The  LXX. 
translates  Ahi  "  brother,"  the  Vulgate  "  brethren." 
—2.  An  Asherite,  son  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

A-Iii'all  (fr.  Heb.  =  brother  [i.  e.  friend}  of  Je- 
hovah, Ges. ;  =  Ahijah).  1,  Son  of  Ahitub  1.  He 
was  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  There  is  a  diflSeulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  statement  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning 
the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahiah  at  Saul's 
bidding,  and  the  statement  that  they  inquired  not  at 
the  ark  in  the  days  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  But  all 
difiSiculty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the  expression 
in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  Saul, 
when  the  priestly  establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not 
at  Kirjath-jearim,  where  the  ark  was.  The  narrative 
in  1  Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  mention  of 
the  ark  (comp,  2  Sara.  vi.  3).  (Gibeah  2,  3,  4.) 
Ahiah  probably  =  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
However,  Ahimelech  may  have  been,  as  Gesenius 
supposes,  brother  to  Ahiah. — 2.  One  of  the  sons  of 
ShLsha,  Solomon's  scribes  (IK.  iv.  3). — 3.  Son  of 
Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  7) ;  =  Ahoah. 

A-hi'am  (Heb.  father''s  brother,  Ges.),  one  of  David's 
thirty  valiant  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  35). 
A-hi'an  (Heb.  brotherly,  Ges.),  a  Manassite,  son  of 
Shemidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A-hi-e'zer  (Heb.  brother  of  help,  Ges.).  1.  Son 
of  Ammishaddai,  and  chieftain  of  Dan  under  Moses 
(Num.   i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x,  25,-2.  A  Benja- 
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mite  chief  of  a  body  of  archerB  that  came  to  DaTid 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

A-hi'hnd  (Heb.  brotlier  [i.  e.  friend]  of  Oie  Jev*, 
Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of  Asher  ;  asl 
sistant  in  the  division  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 
— 2.  (Heb.  brother  or  friend  of  union,  Ges.).  A 
Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Ehud  (1  Chr.  viii.  7). 

A-hlJih  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ahiah).  I.  A  prophet  of 
Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2),  hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi. 
29),  of  whom  we  have  two  remarkable  prophecicn 
extant :  the  one  in  1  K.  xi.  81-39,  addressed  to  Jkr- 
OBOAM,  announcing  the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes 
from  Solomon,  and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to 
Jeroboam;  the  other  in  1  K.  xiv.  6-16,  delivered 
in  the  prophet's  extreme  old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife, 
in  which  he  foretold  the  death  of  Jeroboam's  sick 
son  ( Abijah  2),  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house 
on  account  of  the  images  which  he  had  set  up,  and 
the  captivity  of  Israel  "  beyond  the  river"  Euphrates. 
Jeroboam's  speech  concerning  Ahijah  (1  K.  xiv.  2, 
3)  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  trulii 
and  prophetic  powers.  In  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  reference  is 
made  to  a  record  of  Solomon's  reign  in  the  "  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite." — 2.  Father  of  Baa- 
sha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33). — 3.  Son  of 
Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25);  in  the  LXX.  translated 
"  his  brother." — I,  One  of  David's  valiant  men,  a 
Pelonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  36;  Eliam  2). — 5.  A  Levite  in 
David's  reign,  who  was  over  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  20);  in  the  LXX.  trans- 
lated "  their  brethren."— 6,  A  chief  who  scaled  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nch.  x.  26). 

A-hi'kam  (Heb.  brother  of  the  enemy,  Ges.),  son  of 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  an  influential  officer  at  the 
courts  of  Josiah,  and  of  Jehoiakim.  He  was  one 
of  the  delegates  sent  by  Josiah  to  consult  Huldah 
(2  K.  xxii.  ]  2-20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20-28).  In  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  protected  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  His  son  Gedaliab  was  made 
governor  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

A-hi'Iud  (Heb.  brother  of  one  born,  Ges.).  1.  Father 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  under  David  and  Solo- 
mon (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24  ;  1  K.  iv.  3  ;  1  Chr.  xviii. 
15). — 2.  Father  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missaries (1  K.  iv.  12) ;  =  No.  1  ? 

A-bim'a-az  (Heb.  brother  of  anger,  Ges.).  I.  Father 
of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoara  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). — 2.  Sonof  ll:e 
high-priest  ZAD0Kl,and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness 
of  foot.  When  David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  on  account 
of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  accom- 
panied by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and 
HcsHAi,  remained  behind  at  his  bidding.  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan  stayed  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  at 
En-Rogel.  a  message  soon  came  to  them  from 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  a  maid-sei-vant,  that 
Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  immediate  attack  upon 
David,  and  that  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan 
without  delay.  They  started  at  once  on  their  errand, 
but  a  lad  went  and  told  Absalom,  who  ordered  a  hot 
pursuit.  In  the  mean  time,  they  reached  Bahurim, 
where  a  woman  hid  them  in  a  well  in  the  court-yard, 
and  covered  the  wells  mouth  with  ground  or  bruised 
com.  (Court ;  Well.)  Absalom's ser>ant3 coming 
up  searched  for  them  in  vain ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  basted  on  to 
David,  and  told  him  Ahithophel's  counsel.  David 
with  his  whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan  that 
night  (2  Sam.  xv.  24-37,  xvii.  15-22).  After  Absa- 
lom was  killed,  Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent  with  Joab 
to  be  employed  as  the  messenger  to  run  and  carry 
the  tidings  to  David.  Joab  at  first  would  not  allow 
him  to  bear  such  tidings  ;  but  after  Cusbi  had  start- 
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cd  with  the  tidings,  Ahimaaz  was  so  importunate  to 
t)€  allowed  to  run  too  that  at  length  Joab  consented. 
Taking  another  way  by  the  plain  Ahimaaz  outrun 
Cushi,  and,  arrivinj:  first,  reported  to  the  king  the 
good  news  t»f  the  victory,  suppressing  his  knowledge 
of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to  Cushi  the  task 
of  announcing  it  (2  Sam.  rviiL  19-33).  This  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz.  The  assertion  of  Josephus 
(x.  8,  g  6),  that  he  filled  the  oflSceof  high-priest,  may 
be  merely  an  inference  from  his  coming  between 
Zadok  and  Azariah  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high- 
priests  (I  Chr.  vi.  8, 9).  From  comparing  1  K.  iv.  2  with 
1  Chr.  vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Azariah.^-3.  Solomon's  son-in-law  and  com- 
roissarv  in  Naphtali ;  husband  of  Basmath  ( 1  K.  i v.  1 5). 

1>U  ■!■  (Heb.  brother  of  a  gift,  Ges.).  1.  One 
of  the  three  giant  Anakim  of  Hebron  (Xum.  xiii.  22, 
33),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies,  and  afterward  slain 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  10). — 2.  A  Levite, 
porter  at  the  king'.s  gate  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 

l-UHf-tfCh  [-Ick]  (Ueb.  brother  of  the  king,  Ges.). 
1.  Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 1, 12),  and  high-priest 
at  Xob  in  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  shew- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  ;  and  for  so 
doing  was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
put  to  death  with  his  whole  bouse  by  Saul's  order. 
Eghty-five  (the  LXX.  read  305)  priests  were  thus 
cruelly  slaugliterod  ;  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
On  Ahimelech's  identity  with  Ahiah,  see  Ahiah  1. 
On  theconfiision  between  ..-l/u'/nf/fcA  and  Abiathar  in 
1  Chr.,  see  Abiathar. — 2.  A  Hittite,  one  of  David's 
companions  while  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul ;  called 
in  the  LXX.  Abimelech  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6). 

1-bi  Both  (Ueb.  brother  of  death,  Ges.),  a  Koha- 
thite  Ix?vite  of  the  house  of  the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  \i. 
2S»*  =  MAnATH  in  verse  35. 

i-kil'a-dab  (Heb.  liberal  or  noble  brother,  Ges.), 
son  of  Iddo,  and  commissary  of  Solomon  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mahanaim  (I  K.  iv.  14). 

A«kt>'»«H  ( Heb.  brother  of  graee).  1.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Ahimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50).— 
%,  A  Jezreelitess,  married  to  David  during  his  wan- 
dering life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  with  him  and  his  other 
wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achish  (xxvii.  3),  taken 
prisoner  with  her  by  the  Amalekites  at  Ziklag  (xxx. 
fi),  but  rescued  by  David  (18),  again  mentioned  as 
with  him  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2);  mother  of  his 
ddett  son  Amnon  (iii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1). 

A^'«(Heb.  brfAhtrly,  Ges.).  I.  Son  of  Abinadab, 
who  accompanied  the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out 
of  his  father's  house  (2  Sam.  vL  3,  4  ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 
— i,  A  licnjamite,  son  of  Beriaii  3  (1  Chr.  viii.  14). 
^-S.  A  Iknjamite,  son  of  Jehiei^  the  father  of  Gibe- 
on  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

A-bl'ni  (Heb.  brother  of  evil,  Ges.),  chief  of  Naph- 
tali under  Moses  (Num.  i.  16,  ii.  29,  vii.  78, 83,  x.  27). 

A-hrrta  (Heb.  brother  of  the  /liph,  Ges.),  son  of 
Benjamin,  and  ancestor  of  the  AHiRAi(iTEs(Num.  xxvi. 
38).  In  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  fur  Ahiram  ap[>car8"Ehi 
and  Ro«h,"  the  former  Ix'ing  probably  the  true  read- 
ing, of  which  the  latter  was  an  easy  corruption.  Aher. 

i-bi  r«B-itM  =  tbe  descendants  of  Auiram  (Num. 
xxvi.  ?,H). 

I'bis'aHUrb  [-mak]  (Heb.  Irothrr  of  help,  Ges.), 
•  Dauitis  father  of  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxxi.  fi,  xxxv.  24, 
xxxTiiL  23). 

A-feUl'»>kar  (Heb.  brother  of  tlit  dawn.  Get.),  a 
Ba^jaaite,  son  ofnilhnn  (1  Clir.  vil  10). 

J^Wtfear  (Hob.  brother  of  the  vnper,  or  brotlur  of 
dtf  upright,  Go*.),  the  controller  of  Solomon's  bou:e- 
bold  (I  K.  ir.  6). 


i-hlth'o-phel  [-fell  (Heb.  brother  of  folly,  Ges.),  a 
native  of  Giloh,  in  Judah,  and  privy  councillor  of 
David,  whose  advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine 
oracle  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was,  according  to  many, 
the  grandfather  of  Bath-sheba.  (Eliam.)  Absalom 
on  revolting  sent  for  him,  and  when  David  heard 
that  Ahitbophel  had  joined  the  conspiracy,  he  prayed 
Jehovah  to  turn  his  coimsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31), 
alluding  possibly  to  the  signification  of  his  name. 
David's  grief  at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential 
friend  found  expression  in  Ps.  xli.  9,  Iv.  12-14.  To 
show  to  the  people  that  the  breach  between  Absalom 
and  his  father  was  irreparable,  Ahithophel  persuaded 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  harem  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to  counteract  his  counsel, 
sent  HrsHAi  to  Absalom.  Ahithophel  had  recom- 
mended an  immediate  pursuit  of  David  ;  but  Hushai 
advised  delay.  When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai's 
advice  prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  return- 
ing to  his  own  home,  "  put  his  household  in  order  and 
hanged  himself"  (xvii.  1-23). 

A-bi'tab  (Heb.  brother  or  friend  of  goodness,  Ges.). 
1.  A  priest  of  the  house  of  Eli  and  family  of  Itha- 
mar ;  son  of  Phinehas,  and  elder  brother  of  Ichabod, 
also  father  of  Ahimelech  1  or  Ahiah  1  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3,  xxii.  9,  11).  There  is  no  record  that  he  ever  was 
high-priest. — i,  A  priest  of  the  house  of  Eleazar ; 
son  of  Amariah,  and  father  (or  grandfather ;  see 
Meraioth)  of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17;  Ezr.  vii.  2).  From  1  Chr.  ix.  11, 
where  he  is  styled  "  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God," 
like  the  high-priest  Azariah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13),  it  is 
probable  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  See  also 
Neh.  xi  11.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
time  of  Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father 
to  Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with  Ahime- 
lech  ;  but  if  grandfather,  his  age  coincided  with  No. 
1. — 3i  In  1  Chr.  vi.  11,  12,  a  priest  or  high-priest, 
son  of  another  Amaiiah,  and  father  of  another  Zadok. 
(Zadok  2.) 

Ab'bib  (Heb.  fatness,  fertility,  Ges.),  a  city  of 
Asher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven 
out  (Judg.  i.  31):  supposed  by  Bertheau  =  Acn- 
SHAPH  ;  more  probably  the  place  known  in  later  his- 
tory a.s  Gush  Chaleb  or  Gush  Halab  (Giscala),  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  village  of  el-Jinh,  near  Saftd, 
in  the  hilly  country  N.  W.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Rob- 
inson, ii.  446,  iii.  731 

Ab  lai  (Heb.  =  O  that!  Ges.),  daughter  of  She- 
shan,  and  wife  of  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  35);  foun- 
dress of  an  important  branch  of  the  Jerahmeelites 
(xi.  41). 

A-bo'ab  (Heb.  prob.  =  Ahiah),  son  of  Bela,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  ( 1  Chr.  viiu  4) ;  =  Ahiah  3.  Ahkr  ; 
Ahiram  ;  comp.  Gera  ;  Naaman  2. 

A-bo'hite  =  descendant  of  Ahoah  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
9,  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29,  xxvii.  4). 

A-boiab  (Heb.  [she  has]  Acr  /««/,  or  her  tabernacle, 
Ges.),  a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekicl  as  the  symbol  of 
Samaria  (Ez.  xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

A-bo'll-ab  (Heb.  tait  of  his  father,  Ges.),  a  Danite 
of  great  skill  as  a  weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom 
Moses  appointed  with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  taber- 
nacle (E.\.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  30,  35,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii. 
23). 

A-bol  i-bah  (Heb.  my  tabernacle  is  in  her,  Ges.),  a 
harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah  (Ez. 
xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  86,  44). 

A-bsM>ba'Mab  (Heb.  tent  of  the  height,  Ges.),  one 
(probably  the  second)  of  Esaii's  three  wives ;  daugli- 
tcrof  Akah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  Ilorite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25),  and  mother  of  three  of  Esau's  sons, 
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Jeush,  Jaalam,  Korah  (ver.  5,  14,  18).  In  Gen. 
xxvi.  34,  Aholibamah  is  called  Judith,  daughter  of 
Bkeki,  the  Hittite.  Probably  Judith  wa3  her  proper 
personal  name,  and  the  name  Aholibamah  which  she 
received  as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three 
tribes  of  his  descendants ;  she  is  therefore  in  the 
narrative  called  Judith,  and  in  the  genealogical  table 
Aholibamah.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  li-t  of  the 
table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43  ;  see  also  1  Chr.  i.  51-54), 
which  we  must  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of  places 
and  not  of  persons.  The  district  named  from  Aholi- 
bamah, or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she  received 
her  married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  in- 
dicates) in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Edom, 
probably  therefore  near  Mount  Hor  and  Petra. 

A-hn'mai  (Heb.  brother  of  [i.  e.  dwelling  near] 
water,  Ges.),  son  of  Jahath,  and  head  of  a  family  of 
Zorathitcs  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

A-hozam  (Heb.  Ahuzzam  =  their  possession,  Ges.), 
son  of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naa- 
rah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

A-huz'zath  (Heb.  possession.  Ges.),  a  friend  of  the 
Philistine  king  Abimelech,  who  accompanied  him  at 
his  interview  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26). 

A'i  (Heb.  heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1.  A  royal  city 
(comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1,  xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  al- 
ready existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8 ; 
Hai),  and  lying  E.  of  Bethel  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  9), 
and  "  beside  Bethaven "  (Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9).  The 
Israelites,  after  destroying  Jericho,  attempted  to 
take  Ai,  but  were  at  first  unsuccessful.  (Achan.) 
Afterward  the  city  was  taken  by  an  ambuscade,  and 
was  "utterly  destroyed  "  (Josh,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  3,  x.  1, 
2,  xii.  9).  However,  the  name  Aiath  (probably  = 
Ai)  was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  The 
"men  of  Bethel  and  Ai"  (223  in  Ezr.  ii.  28;  123- 
in  Neh.  vii.  32)  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Ze- 
rubbabel;  and  "  Michmash,  Aija  (probably  =  Ai), 
and  Bethel,"  with  their  "  daughters,"  were  among 
the  places  reoccupied  by  the  Benjamites  (Neh.  xi. 
31).  Travellers  differ  as  to  the  site  of  the  city  which 
Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap  and  a  desolation  for- 
ever." Robinson  (ii.  573-5)  supposes  it  on  a  low 
hill  with  ruins,  about  three  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bethel  ; 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  2*78-9),  on  an  isolated  hill  with  a 
great  heap  of  stones,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
E.  S.  E.  of  Bethel.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
AviM  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza  in  1  Chr.  vii.  28 
are  corruptions  of  Ai. — 2,  A  city  of  the  Ammonites, 
probably  attached  to  Heshbon  (Jer.  xlix.  3). 

Ai'ab  [like  Isaiah]  (Heb.  =  cri/,  clamor,  Ges.).  I. 
Son  of  Zibeon,  and  brother  of  Anah  (1  Chr.  i.  40); 
called  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Ajah. — 2.  Father  of  Riz- 
pah,  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iil.  1,  xxi.  8, 10, 11). 
Ai'ath  (fr.  Heb.),  probably  =  Ai  (Is.  x.  28). 
Aija  (fr.  Heb.),  probably  =  Ai  (Xch.  xi.  31). 
Ai  ja-lon  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  place  of  deer  or  gazelles  = 
Deerfield,  Ges.).  1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh, 
xxi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  42  ;  A.  V.  "  Ajalon  "),  which  tribe,  how- 
ever, could  not  dispossess  the  Amorites  of  the  place 
(Judg.  i,  35).  Aijalon  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  10)  during  his  conflicts  with  the  new 
kingdom  of  Ephraim  (IK.  xiv.  30),  and  we  last  hear 
of  it  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "Ajalon;"  see  also  1  Chr.  viii. 
13).  Being  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
Aijalon  is  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp. 
with  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  and  sometimes  (2  Car.  xi.  10 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin.    Aijalon 
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is  identified  with  the  modem  Yah,  a  village  a  little 
X.  of  the  Jaffa  road,  about  iburteen  miles  \V.  \.  W 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  side  of  a  long  hiil  winch  forma 
the  southern  boundary  of  a  fine  valley  of  wheal  and 
barley  fields.  This  vallev,  now  . Ver/  Ibn  'Omeir 
was  undoubtedly  "the  valley  of  Ajalon  "  (Josh,  x! 
12),  which  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanitw  by 
Joshua  (Rbn.  ii.  253,  iii.  145).— J,  A  place  in  Zebu- 
lun,  the  burial-place  of  Elon,  one  of  the  judeea 
(Judg.  xii.  12).  "'  ^ 

Ai  je-leth  Sha'har  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  hind  of  the  morn- 
ing davm),  found  only  in  the  title  of  Pg.  xxii.,  and 
variously  interpreted.  Some  take  it  for  the  name  of 
a  musical  instrument :  others  suppose  it  to  express 
allegorically  the  argument  of  Ps.  xxii. ;  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast  translates  "  the  power  of  the  continual 
morning  sacrifice,"  implying  a  direction  to  the  chief 
musician  respectmg  the  'tvne  of  chanting  the  psalm ; 
but  the  weight  of  authority  predominates  in  favor  of 
the  interpretation  which  assigns  to  the  phrase  the 
sole  purpose  of  describing  to  the  musician  the  mel- 
ody (not  now  extant,  but  well  known  in  David's 
time  and  afterward)  to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be 
played. 

A'in  (Heb.  ^ayin)  =  an  ege,  and  also,  in  the  simple 
but  vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  =  fountain, 
or  natural  burst  of  living  water,  the  well  or  tank  of 
artificial  formation  being  always  designated  by  the 
Hebrew  words  Beer  and  Bor.  Ain  otlenest  occurs 
in  combination  (in  the  form  of  En  =  Heb.  'eyn\  as 
in  Ex-GEDi,  Ex-gansim,  &c.  It  occurs  alone  in  three 
cases  :^1,  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  as  described  by  Moses  (N'um. 
xxxiv.  11),  Riblah  being  "on  the  E.  side  of  the 
.spring"  (A.  V.  "Ain").  This  is  probably  ^Ain  d- 
Azy,  the  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  and  a  foimtaia 
remarkable  for  its  force  and  magnitude,  about  nine 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  modem  Jiibleh  (Rbn.  iii.  634 ; 
Ptr.  ii.  335-6,  358).--8.  One  of  the  southernmost 
cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  afterward  allotted  to 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32),  and  given  to 
the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16).  In  1  Chr.  vi.,  Asha.h 
takes  the  place  of  Ain.  (Ex-Rimmon.)— 3.  The  six- 
teenth letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.). 
Number;  Writixg. 

*  Air,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of— 1.  Hebrew 
shAmayim  (  =  heaven)  only  in  Prov.  xxx.  19,  and 
in  the  phrases  "  bird  of  the  air "  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10 ; 
Eccl.  X.  20),  "fowl  of  the  air  "  (Gen.  i.  26  ff.,  &c.).— 
i,  Hebrew  ruah  or  ruach  (Job  xii.  14  only);  usu- 
ally translated  "  breath  "  (Gen.  vi.  17,  &c.),  "  wind" 
(Gen.  viii.  1,  &c.)  or  "spirit"  (Gen.  i.  2,  &c.). — 3* 
Greek  ouranos  (  =  heaven),  only  in  the  phrases 
"  birds  of  the  air "  (Mat.  viiL  20,  &c.),  and  "  fowls 
of  the  air  "  (Jd.  xi.  7 ;  Mat.  vi.  26,  &c.) ;  in  LXX. 
=  No.  1. — 4.  Greek  joneifwia  (  =  breath,  spirit),  onco 
in  Wis.  V.  11,  where  "  the  light  air  ....  is  passed 
through "  by  a  bird ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  2.-5.  Greek 
aer  (in  Homer,  &c.  =  tlie  lower  air,  atmosphere,  the 
thick  air  or  haze  that  surrounds  the  earth  ;  opposed 
to  Greek  aither,  i.  e.  the  pure  upper  air ;  hence, 
misty  darkness,  mist,  gloom;  in  later  writers,  air, 
L.  &  S.),  unifonply  translated  "air"  in  N.  T.  (Acta 
xxii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  26,  xiv.  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  1  Th.  iv. 
17;  Rev.  ix.  2,  xvi.  17),  also  in  Apocrypha  (Wis.  ii. 
3,  V.  11,  12,  vii.  3,  xvii.  10  [Gr.  9];  2  Mc.  v.  2).— 
"  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (Eph.  ii.  2) 
=  Satan. 

A-i'rns,  one  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple,"  or 
Nethinim,  whose  sons  came  up  with  Zorobabel  (1 
Esd.  V.  31);  perhaps  =  Reaiah. 

A'jah  =  AiAH  1  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24). 
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jy'a-lM  (Josh.  X.  12,  xix.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xxriiL  18)  = 
AiJALON  I,  the  Hebrew  being  the  some  in  both. 

A'taa  (Ueb.  ttrist,  funi,  Ges. ;  eritiiinaf,  FiL),  son 
of  Exer,  and  desct-ndaat  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27) ;  = 
Jakan  and  Jaakan. 

Ak'klb  (Heb.  insidtout,  Ges.).  1.  A  descendant 
of  Zerubbabel  and  son  of  Eliocnai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 
2*  A  Levjte,  porter  or  doorkeeper  at  the  E.  gate  of 
the  Temple  ;  =  Dacobi  (1  Esd.  v.  28).  His  descend- 
ants succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear  among  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  (I  Chr.  ix.  17;  Ezr.  ii. 
42 ;  Nch.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25).— J.  One  of  the 
Nethinim,  whose  family  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ext.  iL  45) ;    probably  =  Acca  in  I  Esd.  v.  30.— 

4.  A  Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the 
law  to  the  people  (Xeh.  viiL  7) ;  =  Jaccbcs  in  I 
Esd.  ix.  48.  ,    ^ 

1-krib'MB  (Heb.  Btorpions,  Ges.),  tht  as-«eit  of, 
and  the  g*'lig  *f  to ;  also  "  Ma'a  li3I-a-crab  bim  " 
(Heb.  the  scorpion  pof).  A  pass  between  the  S. 
end  of  the  Dead  St*  and  Zin,  on  the  soulhcm 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  8)  and  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Num.  xixiv.  4).  Also  the  northern  (?)  boun- 
danr  of  the  Amorites  ( Judg.  i.  36).  Judas  Maccabeus 
gained  here  a  great  victory  over  the  Edomites  (1  Mc. 
T.  8;  "  Akabattisk  ").  Perhaps  Akrabbim  is  the 
steep  pass  a-Sufdk,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made 
from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of 
Palestine.  (Zsphath.)  Robinson  (ii.  120)  identifies 
Akrabbim  with  the  line  of  chalk  clifis,  seven  or 
eight  miles  long,  and  from  fiAy  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  which  cross  the  Arabaji  in  an  irreg- 
ular curve  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  six  or  eight  miles 

5.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Akrabbim  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Akrabattene,  a  district  or  toparchy, 
under  the  Romans,  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho 
(Jos.  A  /.  iL  12,  §  4,  &C. ;   Rbn.  iii  296).     Aebat- 

TU. 

ira-kM4er  (Gr.  alabaMron  or  alabantros^  original- 
ly [so  Stephanus]  the  name  of  the  vessels,  of  pecu- 
liar shape  [see  cut],  in  which  ointments  were  kept, 
hence  applied  to  the  material  of  which  the  vessels 
were  commonly  made)  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in 
the  notices  of  the  alabaster-box  of  ointment  with 
which  a  woman  anointed  our  Lord  when  he  sat  at 
meat  (Mat.  xxvi.  7  ;  Mk.  xiv.  3 ;  Lk.  vii.  87 ;  Mart 
HaoDALCXE).     The  modem  alabaster  includes  both 
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•  grtnuUr  variety  of  ff^/psum  and  the  oriental  ala- 
buster.  Gyptum  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
Comui,  when  calcined  and  ground,  the  well-known 


pfaster  of  Paris.  The  orietdal  ahbaster,  so  m-jch 
valued  on  account  of  its  translucency,  and  for  its 
variety  of  colored  streakings,  red,  yellow,  gray,  &c., 
is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  known  in  mineralogy  as  sta- 
lagmite.  The  ancient  alabaster  principally,  if  not 
solely  =  the  oriental  alabaster  (Dana).  Both  these 
kinds  of  alabaster,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  and 
have  been  long  used  for  various  ornamental  pur- 
poses, such  as  in  the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &c. 
The  ancients  considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of 
lime)  the  best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their 
ointments.  "  Unguents,"  says  Pliny,  "  keep  best 
in  alabaster."  In  Mk.  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who 
brought  "  the  alabaster-box  of  ointment  of  spike- 
nard "  is  said  to  hreak  the  box  before  pouring  out 
the  ointment,  which  probably  only  means  breaking 
the  aeal  which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from 
evaporating. 

At'a-Betli  (Heb.  covering,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

A-lua'ne-leth  [-lek]  (Heb.  king's  oak\  a  place  in 
Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and  Amad  (Josh, 
xix.  26  onlv) ;  site  unknown. 

Al'a-Bioth  (Heb.;  Ps.  xlvi.  title ;  1  Chr.  xv.  20), 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  musical  instrument,  by 
others  a  particular  melody  (comp.  Aijeleth  Shahar). 
Gesenius  interprets  the  Hebrew  'a/  ^aldmolh  (A.  V. 
"  upon  Alamoth  ")  to  mean  after  the  manner  of  vir- 
gins, i.  e.  with  the  female  voice  =  our  treble  or 
soprano.  So  also  Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander  (on  Ps. 
xlvi.). 

Alcl-niis  [-se-]  (fr.  Gr.  =  valiant,  a  name,  as- 
sumed, according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  rep- 
resenting Eliakim),  a  Jewish  priest  of  the  Hellen- 
izicg  party.  On  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Alcimua, 
though  not  of  the  pontifical  family,  was  appointed 
high-priest  by  the  influence  of  Lysias,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Onia.«,  the  nephew  of  Menelaus.  When  Deme- 
trius Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid 
court  to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  of- 
fice, and  through  his  general  Bacchides  established 
him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  however,  was  so 
great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in  his  command, 
he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  opposition  which  he 
provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to  Demetrius,  who  im- 
mediately took  measures  for  his  restoration.  The 
first  expedition  under  Nicakor  proved  unsuccessful ; 
but  upon  this  Bacchides  marched  a  second  time  into 
Judea  with  a  large  army,  routed  Judas  (Maccabees), 
who  fell  in  the  battle  (161  b.  c),  and  reinstated  Al- 
cimus.  After  his  restoration,  Alcimus  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  worship,  and 
as  he  was  pulling  down  "  the  wall  of  the  inner  court 
of  the  sanctuary  "  (i.  e.  which  separated  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles  from  it)  he  was  "  plagued  "  (by  paral- 
ysis), and  "  died  at  that  time,"  160  b.  c.  (1  Mc,  viL 
ix. ;  comp.  2  Mc.  xiv.  xv.). 

Al'e-Ba  (fr.  Gr.),  a.large  and  strong  city  in  Gilead 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mc.  v.  26);  site  un- 
known. 

Ale-neth  (Heb.  covering,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite,  de- 
scended from  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viiL 
36,  ix.  42). 

Ale-Beth  (Heb.  'Allemdh  =  concealment,  Ges.  & 
Fij.),  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vi. 
60);  =  Aljios  ;  probably  at  ^Almit,  a  low,  naked 
hill  alx)ut  one  mile  N.  E.  of  'AnvUa  (Anathoth). 

■  A'leph  (fr.  Phenician  =  ox,  Ges.),  the  first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).  Alpha;  Num- 
ber ;  Writiso. 

Al-«x-aa'der  (Ii.  fr.  Gr.  Alexandroa  =  the  helper 
o/men)  IlL,  king  of  Macedon,  sumamed  the  Great, 
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"  the  son  of  Philip"  (1  Mc.  i.  1-9,  vi.  2)  and  Olym-  ; 
pias,  was  born  at  Pella,  b.  c.  356.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  claimed  descent  fr.  Achilles.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle ;  and  while 
still  a  youth,  he  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at 
Chffironea,  b.  c.  338.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (s.  c. 
336)  Alexander  put  down  the  disaffection  and  hos- 
tility by  which  his  throne  was  menaced.  In  B.  c. 
334'he  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  carry  out  the  plans 
of  his  father,  and  execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to 
the  civilized  world.  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was 
followed  by  the  subjugation  of  western  Asia,  and 
the  next  year  the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at  Issus. 
Tvr^  and  Gaza,  the  only  cities  in  western  Syria  which 
offered  Alexander  any  resistance,  were  reduced  and 
treated  with  unusual  severity  (b.  c.  332).  Egypt 
next  submitted  to  him ;  in  a.  c.  331  he  founded 
Alexandria,  and  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gauga- 
mela ;  and  in  b.  c.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was  mur- 
dered by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next  two 
years  Alexander  was  consolidating  his  Persian  con- 
quests and  reJucing  Bactria.  In  b.  c.  327  he  crossed 
the  Indus,  penetrated  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  was 
there  forced  by  the  discontent  of  his  army  to  turn 
West.  He  reached  Susi,  b.  c.  325,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Babylon,  b.  c.  324,  which  he  chose  as  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  There  (b.  c.  323)  he  died  in 
the  miJst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who  in- 
herited his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved  and 
unattempted  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). — The 
famous  tradition  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
during  his  Phenician  campaign  (Jos,  xi.  8,  §  1  ff.) 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  The  Jews, 
it  is  said,  had  provoked  his  anger  by  refusing  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Tyre  and  Gaza  he  turned  toward  Jerusalem. 
Jaddua  (Jaddus)  the  high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22), 
who  liad  been  warned  in  a  dream  how  to  avert  the 
king's  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach,  and  when 
he  drew  near  went  out  to  meet  him,  clad  in  his  robes 
of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white.  Alexander  was 
so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle  that  he  did  rever- 
ence to  the  holy  name  inscribed  upon  the  tiara  of 
the  high-priest ;  and  when  Parmenio  expressed  sur- 
prise, he  replied  that  "  he  had  seen  the  god  whom 
Jaddua  represented  in  a  dream  at  Dium,  encouraging 
him  to  cross  over  into  Asia,  and  promising  him  suc- 
cess." After  this,  it  is  said,  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
offered  sacrifice  there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
which  foretold  his  victory,  and  conferred  important 
privileges  upon  the  Jews  in  Judea,  Babylonia,  and 
Media,  which  they  enjoyed  under  his  successors. 
The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the  Talmud  and  in  later 
Jewish  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  of 
the  event  occurs  in  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or 
Curtius.  But  though  the  details  as  given  by  Jose- 
phus  may  be  incorrect,  the  main  fact  harmonizes 
with  statements  made  by  Justin  and  Curtius,  and 
with  the  subsequent  actual  possession  by  the  Jews 
of  important  privileges;  and  internal  eviderci  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  story  even  in  its  details. 
From  policy  or  conviction  Alexander  delighted  to 
represent  himself  as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great 
act  which  he  achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  pro- 
fessedly from  a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus 
was  prec3d3d  by  the  visit  to  Gordium  ;  the  invasion 
of  Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
And  the  silence  of  the  classical  historians,  who  noto- 
riously disregarded  and  misrepresented  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  conclusive  against  the  occur- 
renco  of  an  event  which  must  have  appeared  to  them 


trivial  or  unintelligible.  The  tradition,  whether  true 
or  false,  presents  an  important  aspect  of  Alexander's 
character.  Orientalism  (Alexandria)  was  a  neces- 
sary deduction  from  his  principles.  His  final  object 
was  to  "  unite  and  reconcile  the  world."  The  first 
and  most  direct  consequence  of  his  policy  was  the 
weakening  of  nationalities,  and  this  prepared  the  way 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  old  religions.  The  spread 
of  commerce  followed  the  progress  of  arms ;  and  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  became  practically  uni- 
versal. The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the 
powerful  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East  (Antiochcs  II.-VII.),  and  most  able  to  support 
them.  Their  powerful  hierarchy,  their  rigid  ritual- 
ism, and  their  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God, 
combined  to  keep  them  faithful  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  (Dispersion,  Jews  op  the.)  Alexander's 
conquest  furnished  them  the  occasion  and  the  power 
of  fulfilling  their  mission  to  the  world. — In  the  pro- 
phetic visions  of  Daniel  the  influence  of  Alexander 
is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of  his  successors. 
But  some  traits  of  "  the  first  mighty  king  "  (Dan.  viii. 
21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with  vigorous  distinctness.  The 
he-goat  by  which  he  is  typified  suggests  the  notions 
of  strength  and  speed ;  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan. 
viii.  5,  .  .  .  .  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth)  and  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan. 
1.  c,  he  touched  not  the  ground)  are  brought  forward 
as  the  characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  direct- 
ed by  the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viiL 
6,  in  the  fury  of  his  power).  He  ruled  with  great  do- 
minion, and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  8),  "  and 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  .  .  .  out  of  his 
hand  "  (viii.  7). 


Tetradmchm  f  Attic  talent)  of  LyiimachnJ,  Kin?  of  Thr««. 

Obverse,  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great  w  a  young  Jupiter  Auimon^ 

Reverse,  £anU.'a  Lutimac'iou  —  of  King  Lmimaeiut.     In  field,  mooogmn 

and  2  —  S,    Pallas  seaUd  to  left,  holding  a  Victory. 

A1-ex-an'der  Ba'las  (L.  Alexander,  sec  above; 
Balas  —  lord,  fr.  Aram.  ?\  according  to  some,  a 
natural  son  of  Aktiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  bat  more 
generally  regarded  as  an  unpostor  who  falsely  as- 
sumed the  connection.  He  claimed  the  throne  of 
Syria,  152  b.  c,  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter. 
After  landing  at  Ptolemais  Alexander  gained  the 
warm  support  of  Jonathan  (Maccabees)  ;  and  though 
at  first  unsuccessful,  in  150  b.  c.  he  completely  routed 
the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  re- 
treat. Afterward  Alexander  married  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor ;  and  appointed 
Jonathan  governor  of  Judea.  But  after  obtaining 
power  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  indulgence ; 
and  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
having  landed  in  Syria  147  a.  c,  found  powerful  sup- 
port. At  first  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  Apollo- 
nius,  the  governor  of  Celosyria,  who  had  joined  the 
party  of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received 
fresh  favors  from  Alexander;  but  shortly  afterward 
(b.  c.  146)  Ptolemv  entered  Syria  with  a  large  force, 
and  after  he  had  placed  garrisons  in  the  chief  cities 
on  the  coast,  which  received  him  by  Alexanders 
commands,  suddenly  pronounced  himself  in  favor  of 
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Demetrios,  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Alexander, 
who  had  been  forced  to  leave  Antioch,  was  in  Cilicia 
when  he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defection.  He  hastened 
to  meet  him,  hut  was  defeated,  and  tied  to  Abac  in 
Arabia,  where  he  was  murdered,  b.  c,  146.  1  Mc.  x. 
xL  and  Jos.  xiii.  show  clearly  the  partiality  of  the 
Jews  for  Alexander  "  as  the  first  that  entreated  of 
true  peace  with  them,"  and  the  same  feeling  was  ex- 
hibited afterward  in  the  xeal  with  which  they  sup- 
ported his  son  ANTiocurs  VI. 

Al-ex-aadrr  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  see  above),  in  X.  T.  1. 
Hon  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian ;  mentioned  with  his 
brother  Rufus  probably  as  well  known  among  early 
(liriiitians  (Mk.  xv.  21). — i,  A  kin$itaan  of  Annas 
the  high-priest  (Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high 
office  ;  supposed  by  some  =  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexandria,  brother  of  Philo  Juda^us,  and  an  old 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (Jos.  xviii.  8,  §  1, 
xix.  5,  S  1). — S,  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  put  forward 
•luring  ue  tnmult  raised  by  Demetrius  the  silver- 


smith (Acts  xLx.  83),  to  plead  with  the  mob  for  the 
Jews,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  lo 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Diana.  Or  (so  Calvin,  &c., 
suppose)  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the 
Jews  were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  mob. 
— 4«  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Tim.  i.  20)  as  having  made  shipwreck  concerning 
the  faith.  This  may  be  the  same  with— 5.  Alexan- 
der, the  coppersmith,  who  had  done  the  apostle 
many  mischiefs,  and  of  whom  Timothy  was  exhorted 
to  beware  (2  Tim.  iv.  14). 

il-ex-an  dri-a  [in  L.  Al-ex-an-dri'a]  (L.  fr.  Gr. ; 
named  fr.  Alexander  ;  3  Mc.  iii.  1 ;  Acts  xviii.  24), 
the  Hellenic,  Roman,  and  Christian  capital  of  Egypt, 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c.  332,  who 
himself  traced  the  ground-plan  of  the  city,  which  he 
designed  to  make  the  metropolis  of  his  Western  em- 
pire. The  work  thus  begun  was  continued  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies.  Every  natural 
advantage  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  climate 
and  site  were  singularly  healthy.      The  harbors, 


ftwmod  by  the  island  of  Pharos  on  which  was  the 
magiiW'"  ••>'  ''■'•!! -house,  one  of  the  fcven  wonders  of 
their  I,  and  the  headland   I^x>hias,  were 

»afe  ::  ixlious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for 

war ;  and  the  Lake  Mareotia  was  an  inland  haven 
for  the  men-handise  of  Egypt  and  India.  Under  the 
despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of  Alexan- 
dria declincl,  but  its  ptipulation  and  wealth  were 
««onnoa«.  After  the  victory  of  Augustus  (b.  c.  31) 
it  saflered  for  its  attachment  to  the  «-aiise  of  Antony ; 
bot  Ita  importance  a*  one  of  the  chief  cfjm-iwrts  of 
Home '  accurrtl  for  it  the  geoeral  favor  of  the  first 
emperors.     In  later  timen  the  seditious  tumulu  for 

'  Tb*  AWxaadrfaa  eora-TCMab  were  laiM  simI  lundMme. 
TWr  rracrmny  MiM  4lr(«t  to  PntcnII ;  bat  ftmm  »ircM  of 
*'*•*>**'  "<»*"  k»r»*  *»«••  nader  tbc  AaUUc  coaa  (Act* 
savtt.  xxrUI).    6mr. 


which  the  Alexandrians  had  always  been  notorious, 
desolated  the  city,  and  religious  feuds  aggravated 
the  popular  distress.  Yet  even  thus,  though  Alex- 
andria suffered  greatly  from  constant  dissensions 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  splen- 
dor of  "  the  great  city  of  the  West"  amazed  Amrou, 
its  Arab  conqueror  (a.  i>.  640) ;  and  after  centuries 
of  Mohammedan  misrule  and  the  loss  of  trade  conse- 
quent on  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  promises  apain  to  justify  the 
wisdom  of  its  founder. — The  population  of  Alexan- 
dria was  mixed  from  the  first ;  and  this  fact  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  Alexandrian  character.  The 
three  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  {Rfpo 
Judtrorum,  Brucheium,  Bhacodii)  corresponded  to  the 
three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Egyptians  ;  but  it  had  also  representatives  of  alnust 


ALE 

every  nation.  According  to  Josephus,  Alexander 
himself  assigned  to  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new 
city  ;  "  and  they  obtained  equal  privileges  with  the 
Macedonians,"  in  consideration  "of  their  services 
ogainst  the  Egyptians."     Ptolemy  I.,  after  the  cap- 
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ture  of  Jerusalem,  removed  a  considerahle  numl>er 
of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Many  others  followed 
of  their  own  accord  ;  and  all  received  the  full  Mace- 
donian franchise,  as  men  of  known  and  tried  fidelity. 
The  numbers  and  impcrtance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 


Alexandria  from  the  Soutbweit.— DeKriptioii  da  ITgypta.— (From  Fbn.) 


rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies.     PhUo  esti-  i 
mates  them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  a  million ; 
and  adds,  that  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria 
were  called  "  Jewish  districts  ; "  and  that  many  Jews 
lived  scattered  in  the  remaining  three.     Julius  Cesar 
and  Augustus  confirmed  to  them  their  previous  priv- 
ileges, and  they  retained  them,  with  various   inter- 
ruption?, during  the  tumults  and  persecutions   of 
later  reigns.     They  were  represented,  at  lea§t  from 
the  time  of  Cleopatra  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  by 
their  own  officer  (called  "  ethnarch,"    "  alabarch," 
&c.),  and  Augustus  appointed  a  council  (i.  e.  Sanhe- 
drim) "  to  superintend  the  aflFairs  of  the  Jews  "  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws.     The  establishment  of 
Christianity  altered  the  civil  position  of  the  Jews, 
but  they  maintained  their  relative  prosperity,  and 
when  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amrou,  forty  thou- 
sand tributa .y  Jews  were  reckoned  among  the  marvels 
of  the  city. — For  some  time. the  Jews  both  in  Alex- 
andria and  Jerusalem  were  subject  to  the  civil  power 
of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  acknowledged  the  high- 
priest  as  their  religious  head.     The  persecution   of 
Ptolemy  Philopator   (217   b.   c.  ;    Maccabees,    3d 
Book  of)  first  ahenated  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who 
from  that  time  were  connected  with  Syria  (Anti- 
ocHus  III.) ;  and  the  same  policy  which   alienated 
them,  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria.   The  Septuagint  translation,  and  the  temple 
of  Leontopolis  (161  b.  c.  ;  0\ias  5),   widened  the 
breach  thus  opened.     Yet  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contri- 
butions to  the  temple-service.     Jerusalem  was  still 
the  Holy  City,  and  the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue 
there  (Acts  vi.  9).     The  internal  administration  of 
the  Alexandrian  church  was  independent  of  the  San- 
hedrim at  Jerusalem  ;  but  respect  survived  submis- 
sion.— The  religion  and  philosophy  of  Alexandria, 
however,  combined  with  other  causes  to  produce 
there  a  distinct  form  of  the  Jewish  character  and 
faith,  of  which  Philo  is  the  most  distinguished  rep- 
resentative.   (Wisdom  op  Solomox.)    Alexander  the 
Great  symbolized  the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to 
animate  his  new  capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis 
side  by  side  with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods. 
The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union  ;  and  afterward  the  mixed  worship  of 
Serapis  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Egypt.     The  monarchs  who  favored  the  worship  of 
Serapis  founded  and  embellished  the  museum  and 
the  celebrated  Library  ;  and  part  of  the  Library  was 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis.     The  Egyptian  Jews  im- 
bibed  the    spirit   which    prevailed    around    them. 
Aristobulus  1  and  other  Jews  wrote  in  Greek.   The 


histories  of  the  0.  T.  were  adapted  to  classical  mod- 
els.    The  precepts  of  Leviticus  were  versified,  and 
the  Exodus  was  dramatized.  Aristobulus  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  Teal  source  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  it  became  a  chief  object  of 
Jewish  speculation  to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies 
between  these.     The  facts  of  the  Scriptures  were 
supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic,  and  the  lan- 
guage a  veil  over  the  truths  there  contained.     Thus 
the  Supreme  Being  might  be  withdrawn  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  world,  and  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives might  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
soul.     In  the  time  of  Philo  (b.  c.  20-a.  c.  50)  the 
theological  and  interpretative  systems  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,   both  of  which   have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings,  were  evidently 
fixed  even  in  many  of  their  details.     This  Alexan- 
drian teaching  powerfully  furthered  the  reception  of 
Apostolic  truth,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Word 
(Memra)  and  the  system  of  mystical  interpretation, 
which,  through  the  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  grew  up  within  the  Rabbinic  schools  of 
Palestine,  had  a  closer  connection  with  the  expressioti 
of  this  truth  in  the  language  of  St.  John  and  the 
"  allegories  "  of  St.  Paul.     Philo's  phraseology  is 
strikingly  like  that  of  St.  John,  while  the  idea  is 
dissimilar.    Thus  he  represents  the  Loffos  ( =  Word) 
as  divine,  at  one  time  as  the  reason  of  God  in  which 
the  archetypal  ideas  of  things  exist,  at  another  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  He  makes  Himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  ;  but  he  nowhere  realizes  the 
notion  of  one  who  is  at  once  Reveakr  and  the  Reve- 
lation.    The  allegoric  method  of  Philo  also  prepared 
for  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
did  not  anticipate  it.     While  Philo  regarded  that 
which  was  positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol 
of  abstract  truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  appears  as  the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (x.  1) 
in  a  personal  Saviour.      The  speculative  doctrines 
which  thus  worked  for  the  general   reception   of 
Christian  doctrine  were  also  embodied  in  a  form  of 
society   which   was  afterward    transferred    to   the 
Christian  church.      Numerous   bodies    of   ascetics 
(TlierapeuUe),  especially  near  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted 
themselves  to  discipline  and  study,  abjuring  society 
and  labor,  and  often  forgetting,  it  is  said,  the  simplest 
wants  of  nature  in  contemplating  the  hidden  wisdom 
of  the  Scriptures.      Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii.   16)  even 
claimed  them  as  Christians  ;  and  some  of  the  forms 
of  monasticism  were  evidently  modelled  after  the 
Therapeutae.     According  to  the  common  legend  St. 
Mark   first   "preached   the   Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  church  in  Alexandria."    At  the  be 
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ginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  large,  and 
the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there 
(Basiiides,  Valcntinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  church.  Apollos,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen  have  been  among  the  dis- 
tinpiishcd  Cbristians  bom  at  Alexandria.  Tlie 
Bishop  (afti.-rward  Patriarch)  of  Alexandria  bad  for 
ages  great  influence  in  the  Christian  Church.  New 
Testamcnt  ;  Old  Tk>tajient. 

Al-ex-u'driHUi&i  1.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  (3  Mc.  ii.  80,  iii.  21).— 2.  The  Jewish 
colonists  of  that  city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  priv- 
il^es  of  citizenship,  and  had  a  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
salem (Actj  vL  9).     Alexa.ndria. 

AI'giB  or  AI'Hig  (both  Hcb.)  Trees;  the  former 
occurring  in  2  Cbr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11,  the  latter  in  1 
K.  x.  II,  12.  Tliese  words  are  undoubtedly  identi- 
c-U.  From  1  K.  x.  11,  12 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  10,  1 1,  we  learn 
that  these  trees  were  brouglit  in  great  plenty  from 
Ophir,  together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by 
the  fleet  of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house, 
and  for  the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  In 
2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring  Hiram 
to  Bend  him  "  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and  algum-trees 
out  of  Lebanon."  From  1  K.  it  seems  clear  that  the 
almug-trees  came  from  Ophir ;  and  as  it  is  improb- 
able that  Lebanon  should  also  have  been  a  locality 
for  them,  the  passajie  which  appears  to  ascribe  the 
growth  of  them  to  Lebanon  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  must 
bean  interpolation  of  some  transcriber,  or  else  it  must 
bear  a  different  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  wood 
had  been  brought  from  Ophir  to  Lebanon,  and  Solo- 
mon instructed  Hiram  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  the 
timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was  lying  at  the 
port  of  TjTe,  with  the  cedars  which  had  been  cut  in 
Hount  Lebanon.  The  algum  or  almug  tree  may 
have  been  the  red  sandal-wood  (^Pterocarjms  sanlali- 
tnu).  Tliis  tree  is  a  native  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  wood  is  very  heavy,  hard,  and  fine  grained, 
and  of  a  beautiful  garnet  color.  Dr.  Royle  (in  Kit.) 
laTors  the  white  snndal-wood  (SatUalutn  album). 
This  tree  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
coast  of  MaUbar,  ic,  and  is  deliciously  fragrant  in 
the  parts  near  the  root  It  is  much  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  oma- 
luents,  and  by  the  Chinese  as  incense. 

i-U  ah  =  Alvah. 

I-U'M  =  ALTA5. 

■  AI'lea  (ale  yen).  Stranokr. 
AI  l*-f*-ry»  a  figure  of  speech,  defined  by  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  accordance  with  its  etymologj-,  as  "  a  rep- 
resentation of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  excite 
the  reprcscnUtion  of  another  thing ; "  the  first  rep- 
resenUtion  U-ing  consii'tent  with  itself,  but  requir- 
ing, or  capable  of  admitting,  a  moral  or  spiritual  in- 
t'qireutioo  over  and  above  iu  literal  sense.  An 
nlli-gory  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  meUpbor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
pboTB,  aa  by  Cleero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  aa  parable  to  simile ;  but  the  inter 
Crcution  of  atlegcry  diflTera  from  that  of  metaphor, 
>  having  to  do  not  with  words  but  things.  In  every 
^ttegory  there  is  a  twofold  sense :  the  immediate  or 
Ualoric,  which  is  understood  from  the  woni.«,  and  the 
l^Mie  or  allegorical,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
thbgi  ai((nified  by  the  words.  Thus  in  Gal.  iv.  24, 
we  apoatle  givea  an  allegorical  Interpretation  to  the 
Uatorical  narrative  of  Hagar  and  Sarah ;  not  treating 
that  narraUve  as  an  alK-gory  in  itself,  as  our  A.  V. 
•••M  lead  oa  to  auppoM;,  but  drawing  from  it  a 
a«q>er  aoiae  tbao  la  oonveyed  by  tlie  immediate  rep- 


resentation. For  an  example  of  pure  allegory,  see 
Lk.  XV.  1 1-32  ;  for  examples  of  mixed  allegory  (i.  e. 
with  more  or  less  of  application),  see  Ps.  Ixxx. ;  Jn. 
XV.  1-8. 

Al-le-lu'ia  [-yah]  (L.  from  Heb. ;  Rev.  xix.  1  fi".)= 
Hallelujah. 

AI-U'aD-<e£i  The  Israelites  in  Palestine  at  first 
formed  no  connections  with  the  surrounding  nations. 
(GiBEONiTES  ;  Nethinih.)  But  under  the  kings  they 
were  brought  more  into  contact  with  foreigners  (com- 
pare also  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.)  Solomon  con- 
cluded two  important  commercial  treaties:  (1.)  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  to  obtain  materials 
and  workmen  for  the  Temple,  and  afterward  for  the 
supply  of  ship-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix. 
27);  (2.)  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  by  which 
he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  horses  and 
other  products  of  that  country  (1  K.  x.  28,  29; 
Commerce).  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the 
alliances  were  offensive  and  defensive.  The  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  both  sought  a  connection  with 
Syria,  on  which  side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable 
(IK.  XV.  19);  but  Asa  ultimately  secured  the  active 
cooperation  of  Ben-hadad  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv. 
16-20).  An  alliance  between  Israel  and  Judah  was 
formed  under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was 
maintained  until  the  end  of  Ahab's  dynasty :  it  oc- 
casionally extended  to  commercial  operations  (2 
Chr.  XX.  36).  When  war  broke  out  between  Ama- 
ziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  a  coalition  was  formed  be- 
tween Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).  By  this  means  an 
opening  was  afforded  to  the  advances  of  the  Assyrian 
power :  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as 
they  were  successively  attacked,  sought  the  alliance 
of  the  Egyptians.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty  w  ith 
So,  and  rebelled  against  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4). 
Hezekiah  adopted  the  same  policy  in  opposition  to 
Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2) ;  but  in  neither  case  was  the 
alliance  productive  of  much  good ;  though  afterward, 
when  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  the  Assyrians 
were  defeated,  and  a  temporary  relief  was  afforded 
thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9,  36).  On  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  Judas  Maccabeus  sought  an  al- 
liance with  the  Romans  as  a  counterpoise  to  Syria  (1 
Me.  viii. ;  Amba.«sador).  This  alliance  was  renewed 
by  Jonathan  (1  Mc.  xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (1  Mc.  xv. 
17).  On  the  last  occasion  the  independence  of  the 
Jews  was  recognized  and  formally  notified  to  the 
neighboring  nations,  b.  c.  140  (1  Mc.  xv.  22,  23). 
Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature  were  at  the  same  period 
concluded  with  the  Lacedemonians  under  an  impres- 
sion that  they  came  of  a  common  stock  (1  Mc.  xii. 
2,  xiv.  20).  The  Roman  alliance  was  again  renewed 
by  Hyrcanus,  B.  c.  128,  but  it  ultimately  proved  fatal 
to  Jewish  independence:  the  rival  claims  of  Hyr- 
canus and  Aristobulus  having  been  referred  to  Pom- 
pey,  n.  c.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  place  the  country  under  tribute.  Finally,  Herod 
was  made  king  by  the  Roman  Senate. — The  forma- 
tion of  an  alliance  was  attended  with  various  reli- 
gious rites  (Covenant  ;  Oath),  a  feast,  &c.  Presents 
were  also  sent  by  the  parties  soliciting  the  alhance 
(1  K.  XV.  18;  2  K.  xvi.  8  ;  1  Mc.  xv.  18).     Mar- 

RIAOE. 

Artom  =  Ami  =  Amom  (1  Esd.  v.  84  ;  comp.  Ezr. 
ii.  57 ;  Neh.  vii.  69). 

Alloa  (Heb.  oak,  Ges.),  a  Simeonite,  ancestor  of 
Ziza  (1  Chr.  iv.  87). 

Al'lon  (Hob.  allon  or  il6n  =  aw  oak,  Ges.).  1.  A 
place  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  ilx. 
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83).  Probably  it  should  be  taken  with  the  following 
word,  i.  e.  "  the  oak  by  Zaanannim,"  or  "  the  oak  of 
the  loading  of  tents,"  as  if  named  from  some  nomad 
tribe  fiequ'enting  the  spot.  (Zaanaim.) — 2.  11  lon- 
ba'fbnth  [kuth]  (Hob.  oak  of  weeping),  the  tree  un- 
der which  Rebekah's  nurse,  Deborah,  was  buried 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8).     Deborah  1, 2  ;  Tabor,  the  Plain  of, 

*Al-mlght'y  (Heb.  Shaddai ;  Gr.  paiUokrat6r\  a 
title  of  God  from  his  boundless  might  or  power  (Gen. 
xlix.  25 ;  Num.  xxiv.  4,  16 ;  Ru.  i.  20,  21 ;  Job  v. 
17,  vi.  4;  Wis.  vii,  26;  Ecclus.  1.  14;  Rev.  i.  8, 
&c.).    Jehovah. 

il-mo'dad  (Heb.  the  extension  or  measure,  Fii.  ?), 
the  first,  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 
26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  His  name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of 
Muddd,  a  famous  personage  in  Arabian  history,  the 
reputed  father  of  Ishmael's  Arab  wife,  and  chief  of 
the  Joktanite  tribe  of  Jurhum. 

Al'mon  (Heb.  concealmejit,  Ges.),  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18);  =  Alemeth. 

Al'mon-Dib-la-thaim  (fr.  Heb.  =  concealment  of 
the  two  cakes,  prob.  fr.  the  shape  of  the  city,  Ges.), 
a  station  of  the  Israelites  between  Dibon-gad  and 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  4*7) ; 
probably  =  Beth-diblathaim. 

Almond-tree,  Al'mond  [ah'mund].  This  word  is 
found  in  Gen.  xliii.  11  ;  Ex.  xxv.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19, 
20 ;  Num.  xvii.  8 ;  Eccles.  xii.  5  ;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  invariably  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  shdked,  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimas  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  e.  g.  in 
Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons  to  take  as 
a  present  to  Joseph  "  a  little  honey,  spices  and 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds  ; "  here  the  fruit  is  clearly 
meant.  In  Exodus  the  "  bowls  made  like  unto  al- 
monds," which  were  to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick, 
seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.  Aaron's  rod,  that 
miraculously  budded,  yielded  almond-nuts.  In  Ec- 
clesiastes  and  Jeremiah  the  Hebrew  is  translated 
almond-tree,  which  from  the  context  it  certainly  rep- 
resents. It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to  suppose  with 
some  writers  that  shdked  exclusively  =  almond-nuts, 
and  that  luz  (translated  "  hazel  "  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  A. 
V.)  =  the  tree.  Probably  this  tree,  conspicuous  as  it 
was  for  its  early  flowering  and  useful  fruit,  was  known 
by  these  two  different  names.  Shdked  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  be  wakeful,"  "  to 
'iasten,"  for  the  almond-tree  blossoms  very  early  in 
Ihe  season,  the  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
Hence  it  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  welcome 
harbinger  of  the  spring,  reminding  them  that  the 
winter  was  passing  away,  that  the  flowers  would 
soon  appear  on  the  earth,  that  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Cant.  i.  11,  12). 
The  word  shdked,  therefore,  or  the  tree  which  Jiast- 
■ened  to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very  beautiful 
and  fitting  synonyme  for  the  Idz,  or  almond-tree,  in 
the  language  of  a  people  so  fond  of  imagery  and 
poetry  as  were  the  Jews.  The  almond-tree  has  been 
noticed  in  flower  at  Sidon  as  early  as  the  9th  of 
January;  the  ISth,  19th,  and  23d  are  also  recorded 
dates  at  other  places  in  Palestine.  This  fact  will  ex- 
plain Jer.  i.  11,  12,  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  ?  And 
I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond-tree  (sMked). 
Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me.  Thou  hast  well  seen,  for 
I  will  hasten  (shdked)  my  word  to  perform  it."  The 
expression  in  Eccl.  xii.  5,  "  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish,"  is  generally  understood  as  emblematic  of 
tha  hoary  locks  of  old  age  thinly  scattered  on  the 
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head,  as  the  white  blossoms  appear  on  the  yet  leaf- 
less boughs  of  this  tree.  Gesenius  translates  "  the 
almond  is  rejected,"  because  the  flowers  arc  pener- 
ally  pink  or  rose-colored,  though  they  are  fiometimes 


Almond-tree  end  bloieome. 

nearly  white.  But  all  the  old  versions  agree  with  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  allusion  may  refer  to  the  hastening  of 
old  age  in  the  case  of  him  who  remembered  not  his 
Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  (See  also  under 
Medicine.) — The  almond-tree  has  always  been  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  with  reverence,  and  even  to  this 
day  the  English  Jews  on  their  great  feast-days  carry 
a  bough  of  flowering  almond  to  the  synagogue,  just 
as  the  Jews  of  old  presented  palm  branches  in  the 
temple.  The  almond-tree  {Amygdalus  communis)  is 
a  native  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  but  it  is  culti- 
vated in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe,  &c.  The  tree 
is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  and  arranged  mostly  in  pairs ;  the  leaves  are 
long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated  margin,  and  an  acute 
point.  The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy  and  suc- 
culent, enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  contains  the 
kernel.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  connection  with 
the  almond-bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that,  in 
the  language  of  lapidaries,  Almonds  are  pieces  of 
rock-crystal,  even  now  used  in  adorning  branch- 
candlesticks. 

Alms  [ahmz].  This  word  is  not  found  in  our  ver- 
sion of  the  0.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  in  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Instead  of 
"  righteousness  "  the  LXX.  have  "  alms  "  in  Deut. 
xxiv.  13,  and  Dan.  iv.  24  (27  A.  V.);  while  some 
manuscripts  read  with  the  Vulgate  in  Mat.  vi.  1, 
"  righteousness."  Almsgiving  is  strictly  enjoined 
by  the  law.  (Blind  ;  Corner  ;  Gleaning  ;  Loan  ; 
Poor  ;  Tithe  ;  Widow.)  For  the  theological  esti- 
mate of  it  among  the  Jews  see  Job  xxxi.  1 7  ;  Esth. 
ix.  22  ;  Ps.  cxii.  9  ;  Acts  ix.  36,  x.  2  ;  also  Tob.  iv. 
10, 11,  xiv.  10, 11 ;  and  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  xl.  24.  And  the 
Talmudists  interpret  righteousness  by  almsgiving  in 
Gen.  xviii.  19  ;  Ps.  xvii.  15  ;  Is.  liv.  14,  &c.— In  the 
women's  court  of  the  Temple  were  thirteen  recep- 
tacles for  voluntary  offerings  (Mk.  xii.  41),  one  of 
which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  the  education  of  poor 
children  of  good  family.— After  the  Captivity,  but  at 
what  time  is  unknown,  a  definite  system  of  alms- 
giving was  introduced  and  even  enforced  under  pen- 
alties. Collectors  received  money  for  the  poor  of  the 
city  in  a  chest  or  box  every  Sabbath  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  distributed  it  in  the  evening ;  and  also 
collected  food  and  money  for  the  poor  in  general  in  a 
dish  every  day  from  house  to  house  which  they  disr 
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tribut«d.  ^)ecial  collections  and  distributions  were 
made  on  fast-days.  The  Pharisees  were  zealous  and 
ostentatious  in  almsgiving  (Mat.  vi.  2).  The  expres- 
sion "  do  not  sound  a  Irunipot  "  is  probubly  only  a 
mode  of  denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn 
from  the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets 
in  religious  and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
hoithen. — The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Christians  (Mat.  vi.  1-4 ;  Lk.  xiv. 
18 ;  Acts  xs.  85 ;  Gal.  ii.  10).  Every  Christian  was 
exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  first  day  of  each  week 
eome  jwrtion  of  his  profits,  to  be  appUed  to  the  wants 
of  the  needy  (Acta  xi.  SO  ;  Rom.  xv.  25-27  ;  1  Cor. 
xri.  1-1). 

Al'Hig-trees  =  Algum-trees. 

AlBa-thaa  or  Al.iu'tkaa  (Gr.)  =  Elxathau  2  (1 
Esd.  viii.  44). 

M't» f aloze],  Lign-H'ofs  [lig-nal'oze,  or  line-ar- 
oze] (in  Hell,  uhdliw,  dhulo'h),  the  name  of  a  costly 
and  sw  eet-smcUing  wood  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  6 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17;  Cant  iv.  14.  The  word 
"  aloes  "  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Gr.  aloe,  Jn.  xix. 
89),  w  hen  Nicodemus  brings  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pound  weight,"  for  anoint- 
ing the  body  of  our  Lord.  It  is  usually  identified  with 
the  agallochum  or  aloes-wood  of  commerce,  much  val- 


A^mnaria  if*n«ck>ra. 

oed  In  India  for  fumigation  and  fur  incense  on  account 
of  iU  aromatic  qualities.  The  tree  which  produces 
thi«  wood,  the  A</uilaria  agalloehum  of  northern 
India,  growa  io  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  tx-ing  twelve  feet  in  girth.  It  i.«,  however,  un- 
certain whctht-r  the  fthalim  or  fihaloth  is  in  reality 
the  aloes-wood  of  commerce,  which  in  its  turn  must 
nut  be  confoundi-d  with  the  aloett  used  in  medicine ; 
MNDc  kind  of  o<loriferous  cedar  may  l>e  the  tree  de- 
noted by  tlu-jic  Hebrew  tenna. 

A'Mk  (Htb.  oMfmtnf)  a  place  or  district,  forming 
widi  Aaber  the  jurisdiction  of  Baanah,  Solomon's 
eatoaimuj  (1  K.  iv.  16).  The  LXX.  and  later 
•cbolan  read  "  Br.Ai.riTti "  as  one  word,  iitstcad  of 
"to  (=  Hcb.  U)  Aloth"  (A.  V,). 


irpha  (see  Aleph),  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
t)mega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last"  (Rev.  xxii.  13,  i.  8,  11,  xxi.  6;  comp.  Is.  xli. 
4,  xliv.  6).  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrew  s  employed  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals.  Numbeb  ; 
Writing. 

il'pha-bet.    Writing. 

il-phse'ns  [-feej  (L.)  =  ALPHErs. 

Al-pbe'os  [-fetvj  (L.  Alphcens  ;  fr.  Aram.  Halpal 
or  Chalpai  =  exchange  ?),  the  father  of  the  apostle 
James  the  Less  (Mat.  x.  3  ;  Mk.  iii.  18;  Lk.  vi.  15  ; 
Acts  i.  13),  and  husband  of  that  Mary  who,  with  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the 
cross  during  the  crucifixion  (Jn.  xix.  25 ;  Mary  op 
Cleophas).  In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  "  Clo- 
pas  "  in  the  margin  (text  of  A.  V.  "  Cleophas  ") ;  a 
variation  arising  from  the  double  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  letter  Ciieth  ;  and  found  also  in  the 
rendering  of  Hebrew  names  by  the  LXX.  Whether 
Alpheus  =  tlie  Cleopas  of  Lk.  xxiv.  18,  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  If,  as  commonly,  we 
read  in  Lk.  vi.  16,  Acts  i.  13,  "  Judas  the  brother  of 
James,"  then  the  apostle  (Jcdas,  the  Brother  of 
James)  was  another  son  of  Alpheus.  And  in  Mk. 
ii.  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also' said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Alpheus.  For  further  paiticulars  see 
James. 

Al'ta-ne'ns  (fr.  Gr. ;  1  Esd.  ix.  33)  =  Mattenai  1. 

Al'tar  [awl' tar].  A.  The  first  altar  of  which  we 
have  any  account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left 
the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  In  the  early  times  altars  were 
usually  built  in  certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious 
associations,  e.  g.  where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7, 
xiii.  18,  xxvi.  25,  xxxv.  1).  Generally  of  course 
they  were  erected  for  ofiering  sacrifice  (Sacrifice)  ; 
but  in  some  instances  they  appear  to  have  been  only 
memorial,  e.  g.  that  built  by  Moses,  and  called  Je- 
novAH-Nissi  (Ex.  xvii.  15,  16),  and  that  built  by  the 
Reubenites,  &c.,  "  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  to  be 
"  a  witness  "  between  them  and  the  rest  of  tlie  tribes 
(Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  Altars  were  probably  originally 
made  of  earth.  The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them  to 
be  made  either  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx. 
24,  25) ;  any  iron  tool  would  profane  the  altar — but 
this  could  only  refer  to  the  body  of  the  altar,  and 
that  part  on  which  the  victim  was  laid,  as  directions 
were  given  to  make  a  cosing  of  shittim-wood  over- 
laid with  brass  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  (See 
below.)  In  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on 
high  places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut. 
xii.  2;  High  Places;  Tabernacle;  Temple).  The 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  being  re> 
garded  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex.  xxi.  14  ; 
1  K.  i.  50,  ii.  28).— B.  The  Law  "of  Moses  directed 
that  two  altiirs  should  be  made,  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offering  (called  also  simply  "  the  Altar"),  and  the 
Altar  of  Incense. — I.  The  Altar  of  Bcrnt-offering, 
or  "  brazen  altar"  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30),  called  in  Mai.  i. 
7,  12,  "  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  perhaps  also  in  Ez, 
xliv.  16.  It  differed  in  construction  at  different 
times. — (1).  In  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  ff., 
xxxviii.  1  ff.)  it  was  portable,  square,  five  cubits  long, 
five  broad,  and  three  high,  ma<ie  of  plauks  of  shittim- 
wood  (Shittah-tree)  overlaid  with  brass.  The  in- 
terior was  hollow,  and  probably  filled  up  with  earth 
(bo  Rashi)  whenever  the  tabernacle  was  set  up.  At 
the  four  comers  were  four  projections  called  horns, 
also  made  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  (Ex. 
xxvii.  2).  They  probably  were  of  one  piece  with  the 
altir,  and  projected  upward ;  and  to  them  the  vie- 
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tim  was  bound  when  about  to  be  sacrificed  (Ps.  cxviii. 
27).  At  the  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12) 
and  the  offering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  Iff.)  the 
blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  .on  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  Round  the  altar,  midway  between  the  top 
and  bottom,  ran  a  projecting  ledge  (A.  V.  "  com- 
pass"), on  which  perhaps  the  priests  stood  when 
they  officiated.  To  the  outer  edge  of  this  ledge  a 
grating  or  net-work  of  brass  was  affixed,  and  reached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  appeared 
larger  below  than  above.  At  the  four  comers  of  the 
net-work  were  four  brazen  rings,  into  which  were  in- 
serted the  staves  of  shittim-wood  by  which  the  altar 
was  carried.  As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to 
ascend  the  altar  by  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26),  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  a  slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up 
(Jewish  tradition  says  on  the  S.  side)  to  the  ledge 
from  which  they  officiated.  The  place  of  the  altar 
was  at  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  the  congregation"  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various 
utensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii. 
3)  were :  (a.)  Pans  to  clear  away  the  fat  aijd  ashes 
with.'  (Pas.)  (6.)  Shovels  for  removing  ashes. 
(<•.)  Basins,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  re- 
ceiveti,  and  from  which  it  was  sprinkled.  (Basin.) 
(rf.)  Flesh-hooks  (three-pronged,  see  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14), 
by  which  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron  or 
pot.  (Hook.)  (e.)  Fire-parts,  or  censers  ("snuff- 
dishes  "  in  Ex.  XXV.  38),  for  taking  coals  from  the 
fire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12),  or  for  burning  in- 
cense (Num.  xvi.  6,  7  ;  Fire-Pas).  All  these  utensils 
were  of  brass. — (2.)  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar 
as  well  as  the  building  was  considerably  larger, 
square  as  before,  but  twenty  cubits  long,  twenty 
broad,  and  ten  high  (2  Chr.  iv.  1),  made  entirely  of 
brass  (1  K.  viii.  64  ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grat- 
ing: and  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably  by  three 
successive  platforms,  with  steps  leading  to  each,  as 
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Altar  of  Banit.Offeriiig,  from  Sorenliniiiu^  Mitkua. 


in  the  figure  annexed.  The  Law  indeed  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26),  and  Josephus 
asserts  that  in  Herod's  Temple  the  ascent  was  by  an 
inclined  plane.  On  the  other  hand  steps  are  intro- 
duced in  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel  (Ez.  xliii.  17),  and 
Ex.  XX.  26,  has  been  interpreted  as  prohibiting  a 
continuons  flight  of  stairs,  and  not  a  broken  ascent. 
But  the  Biblical  account  is  so  brief  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  question.  Asa  "  renewed  "  this  altar 
(2  Chr.  XV.  8),  i.  e.  repaired  it,  or  more  probably 
perhaps  reconseci-ated  it  after  it  had  been  polluted  by 
idol-worship.  Subsequently  Ahaz  had  it  removed  to 
the  N.  side  of  the  new  altar  which  Urijah  had  made 
by  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It  was  "  cleansed  " 
by  command  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  18),  and  Ma- 
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nasseh,  after  the  repentance,  either  repaired  or  re- 
built it  (xxxiii.  16>.  it  may  have  been  broken  up, 
and  the  brass  carried  to  Babvlon,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned  (Jer.  lii.  17  ff.).— (3.)  The  altar  in  the 
second  (Zerubbabel's)  Temple  was  built  before  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  were  laid  (Ezr.  iii.  2),  on 
the  same  spot  (so  Jos.  xi.  4,  §  1)  on  which  that  of 
Solomon  had  stood.  It  was  constructed,  as  we  may 
infer  from  1  Mc.  iv.  47,  of  unhewn  stones.  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  desecrated  it  (I  Mc.  i.  54);  and  (so 
Jos.  xii.  5,  §  4)  removed  it  altogether.  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus built  a  new  altar  of  unhewn  stone  (1  Mc.  iv. 
47). — (4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod  \a  thus  de- 
scribed (Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  6) :  "  In  front  of  the  Temple 
stood  the  altar,  fifteen  cubits  in  height,  and  in 
breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimensions,  viz.  fifty 
(Rufinus  says  forty)  cubits  ;  it  was  built  foursquare, 
with  horn-like  comers  projecting  from  it ;  and  on 
the  S.  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  Moreover 
it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did  iron 
ever  touch  it  at  any  time."  The  dimensions  given 
in  the  Mishna  are  different.  In  connection  with  the 
horn  on  the  S.  W.  was  a  pipe  to  receive  the  blowl  of 
the  victims  sprinkled  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar, 
and  carry  it  by  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  into 
which  the  drink-offerings  pas.sed.  It  was  covered 
with  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptied  from  time  to 
time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  a  number 
of  brazen  rings,  to  secure  the  animals  brought  for 
sacrifice.  Round  the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scar- 
let thread  to  mark  where  the  blood  was  to  be  sprin- 
kled, whether  above  or  below  it.  According  to  Lev. 
vi.  12,  13,  a  perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept  buming 
on  the  altar.  This  was  the  symbol  and  token  of  the 
perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  was  essemially 
different  from  the  perpetual  fires  of  the  Persians  and 
of  Vesta,   which  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all. 
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SappoMd  form  of  the  Altar  of  luccnte. 

(Fire.)  This  perpetual  fire  was  one  of  the  five 
things  in  the  first  temple  which  Jewish  tradition  de- 
clares to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second.— II.  The 
Altar  of  Incense,  called  also  the  "  golden  altar '  (Ex. 
xxxix.  38  ;  Num.  iv.  11),  to  distingui.*h  it  from  No. 
L  Probably  this  is  the  "altar  of  wood"  (Ez.  xli. 
22),  described  as  the  "  table  that  is  before  Uie  Lord. 
The  name  "altar"  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it ;  but  once  in  the 
year  on  the  great  dav  of  atonement,  the  high-pnest 
sprinkled  upon  its  boms  the  blood  of  the  sin-offenng 
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(Ex.  XXX.  10). — (1.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  of 
shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  a  cubit  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in  height.  Like 
the  Altar  of  Bumt-oflfering  it  had  horns  at  the  four 
corners.  It  had  also  a  top  or  roof,  on  which  the 
incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many,  following  the 
Yolgate  {eratindatn  <ju*),  have  supposed  a  kind  of 
grating  to  be  meant ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  author- 
ity. Round  the  alt«r  was  a  border  or  wreath 
("  crown,"  A.  V.).  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings 
*•  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal."  The 
staTes  were  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold.  Its 
appearance  may  be  illustrated  by  the  preceding  figure. 
This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  PUce,  "before  the 
veil  tlwt  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  "  (Ex.  xxx. 
6.  xl.  8). — (2.)  The  altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was 
similar  (1  K.  vii.  48 ;  1  Ghr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was 
made  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold  (1  K.  vi.  20,  22). — 
(8.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  removed 
from  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  (1  Mc.  i.  21).  Judas  Maccabeus  restored  it, 
with  the  holy  vessels,  &c.  (1  Mc.  iv.  49).  On  the 
arch  of  Titus  no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that 
it  existed  in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  over- 
laid, we  learn  from  the  Mishna.  As  the  sweet  incense 
was  burnt  upon  it  every  day,  morning  and  evening 
(Ex.  XXX.  7,  8),  and  the  blood  of  atonement  was 
sprinkled  upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  im- 
portance attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which 
appears  in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  tI.  6 ;  Rev.  viii. 
8,  4).— C.  Other  Altars.  (1-)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  Ixv.  8,  though 
Rosenmiiller  (and  so  Gesenius  and  Maurcr)  supposes 
the  allusion  is  to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burn- 
ing incense  on  bricks  covered  with  magic  formulje 
or  cuneiform  inscriptions.— (2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Un- 
known God  (Acts  xvii.  23).  St.  Paul  mentions  in 
his  speech  on  Mars'  Hill  that  he  had  himself  seen 
such  an  altar  in  Athens.  Pausanias  and  Philostratus 
mention  "  altars  of  unknown  gods  "  at  Athens.  It  is 
not  probable  that  such  an  inscription  referred  to  the 
Go«l  of  the  Jews,  as  One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful 
to  utter,  as  some  have  supposed.     Diogenes  Laertius 
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••js  that  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans knew  not  what  god  to  propitiate  in  order  to 
■vert  it,  Epimenides  caused  black  and  white  sheep 
to  be  let  iooK  from  the  Areopagus,  and  whertver 
tber  lay  do*n,  to  be  offered  to  the  res-iK-ctive  divini- 
ties. It  was  probably  on  this  or  nimilar  occasions 
that  sltars  were  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God,  since 
thcnr  knew  not  what  god  was  offended  and  required 
to  be  propitiated. 


Al-tas'rbith  [-kith]  (fV.  Heb.  =  destroy  not),  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lis.,  Iixv.,  probably  the  begin- 
ning of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which 
those  psalms  were  Xo  be  chanted.  Comp.  Aijeleth 
Shahar,  &c. 

A'lasli  (Heb.  a  crowd  of  men,  Talmud),  a  station 
of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  last 
before  Rephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14);  given  in  the 
Seder  Olam  as  eight  miles  from  Rephidim.  Wilder- 
ness OF  THE  WaNDKEING. 

ll'vab  (Heb.  evil,  Ges.),  a  duke  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40);  =  Aliah  in  1  Chr.  i.  51. 

AlYan  (Heb.  tall,  thick,  Ges.),  a  Horite,  son  of 
Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvL  23);  =  Alian  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'nuul  (Heb.  people  of  duration,  Ges.),  an  un- 
known place  in  Asher,  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  cnly.) 

A-mad'a-tha  (Esth.  xvi.'io,  17),  and  A-mad'a-tbns 
(Esth.  xii.  6) ;  =:  Hamhedatba. 

A'mal  (Heb.  labor,  Ges.),  an  Asherite,  son  of  Helem 
(1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

Avi'a-lek  (Heb.  a  people  thai  licks  up  ?  Fbn.,  Ayre, 
&c.).  1.  Son  of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Timka  ; 
grandson  of  Esau,  and  a  chieftain  ("duke,"  A.V.)  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12, 16  ;  1  Chr.  i.  36). — 2.  "Ama- 
lek "  often  =  Amalekites,  as  in  Ex.  xvii. ;  Num. 
xxiv.  20;  Deut.  xxv.  17-19,  &c. 

Am'a-lek-ites  (fr.  Amalek),  a  nomadic  tribe  which 
occupied  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness 
between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 
the  border  of  Egjpt  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7, 
xxvii.  8).  Arab  historians  represent  them  as  origi- 
nally dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whence  they  were  pressed  W.  by  the  growth  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  spread  over  a  portion  of  Ara- 
bia before  its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Jok- 
tan.  This  account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with 
Gen.  xiv.  7,  where  the  "  country  "  of  the  Amalek- 
ites is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amaiek,  though  the  passage  does 
not  assert  that  the  Amalekites  were  then  in  that 
"  country  " :  it  throws  light  on  the  traces  of  a  per- 
manent occupation  of  central  Palestine  in  their  pas- 
sage W.,  as  indicated  by  the  names  "  Amaiek  "  and 
"Mount  of  the  Amalekites"  (Judg.  v.  14,  xii.  15): 
and  it  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
any  relationship  between  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Edomites  or  the  Israelites.  That  a  mixture  of  the 
two  former  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that  pas- 
sage to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  ex- 
plaining Gen.  xiv.  7,  as  a  case  of  prolepsis  or  anti- 
cipation. The  physical  character  of  the  district, 
wliich  the  Amalekites  occupied,  necessitated  a  no- 
madic life,  and  they  took  their  families  with  them 
even  on  a  military  expedition  (Judg.  vi.  6).  Their 
wealth  consisted  in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is 
made  of  a  "  town  "  (1  Sam.  xv.  6),  but  their  towns 
could  have  been  little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic 
enclosures.  The  kings  or  chieftains  perhaps  had  the 
hereditary  title  Agaq  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8). 
Two  important  routes  led  through  the  Amalekite 
district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the  hthmxts 
of  i'uez,  and  to  southern  Asia  and  Africa  by  the 
Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  expedition  of  the  four  kings  (Gen. 
xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the  opening  of  the  latter 
route  ;  and  it  was  by  the  former  that  the  Amalekites 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  prog- 
ress they  attempted  to  stop  by  a  guerilla  warfare 
(Deut.  xxy.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at  Rephi- 
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DIM  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Canaanites  they 
again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the  borders  of  Pal- 
estine, and  defeated  them  near  Hormah  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  Afterward  they  were  at  one  time  in  league 
with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13)  defeated  by  Ehud 
near  Jericho ;  at  another  time  with  the  Uidianites 
(Judg.  vi.  3)  defeated  by  Gide  )n.  Saul  overran  their 
whole  district  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  and  inflicted  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.);  and  an  Ama- 
lekite  in  turn  claimed  to  have  slain  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.). 
Tlieir  power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  de- 
generated into  a  horde  of  banditti.  Their  contests 
with  David  and  destruction  of  Ziklag  ended  in  their 
signal  defeat  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.).  The  lust  notice 
of  the  Amalekites  is  that  the  Simeonites  in  the  days 
of  Hezeki.ih  smote  "  the  rest "  or  the  remnant  of 
them  (1  Chr.  iv.  43).  The  words  of  Moses  (Deut. 
XXV.  19)  and  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  20)  seem  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  their  complete  destruction. 
Haman. 

A'mani  (Heb.  gathering-place,  Fii.),  a  city  in  the  S. 
of  Judah,  named  with  Shema  and  Moladah  in  Josh. 
XV.  26  only.     Kerioth  1. 

A'maa  =  Haman  (Tob.  xiv.  10 ;  Esth.  x.  Y,  xii.  6, 
xiii.  3,  12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10,  17). 

Am'a-na  (fr.  Heb.  =  confirmation,  Ges. ;  the  estab- 
lished, determined,  Fd.),  a  mountain  (Cant.  iv.  8) ; 
commonly  regarded  as  the  part  of  Anti-Lsbanon  in 
which  the  river  Abaxa  (2  E.  v.  12;  written  "Ama- 
na  "  in  marg.  of  A.  V.,  Heb.  Keri,  &c.)  has  its  source. 

Am-a-ri'ah  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  said,  L  e.  prom- 
ised, Ges.).  1.  Father  of  Ahitcb  2,  and  son  of  Me- 
raioth,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  7, 
52 ;  Hcgh-Pkiest  ;  Zados). — J,  High-priest  in  the 
ragn  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11);  son  of  Aza- 
riah,  and  the  seventh  in  descent  from  No.  1(1  Chr. 
vi.  11).— 3.  Head  of  a  family  of  Kohathite  Levites 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).— i,  A  priest  in  Heze- 
kiah's  time  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15) ;  supposed  by  Lord  A. 
C.  Hervey  to  be  a  family  nam3  =  Immer  1. — 5.  A  son 
of  Bani  in  Ezra's  time ;  husband  of  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  42). — 6.  A  priest  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neb.  x.  3,  xiL  2,  13).— Tt  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4) ;  probably  = 
LiRi  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4. — 8.  An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah 
the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Am-a-ri'as  (Gr. ;.  1  Esd.  viii.  2  ;  2  Esd.  i.  2)  =  Ama- 
RIAH  1. 

Am'a-sa  (Heb.  burden).  1,  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether, 
by  Abigail,  David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  He  was 
Absalom's  commander-in-chief  (Absalom),  and  was 
totally  defeated  by  Joab  (xviii.).  Afterward  he  was 
forgiven  by  David,  recognized  by  him  as  his  nephew, 
and  appointed  Joab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterward,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Slieba,  pretending  to  salute  Amasa,  stabbed 
him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he  held  in  his 
left  hand. — 2.  One  of  the  princes  of  Ephraim  in 
Pekah's  reign,  who  succored  the  captives  from  Judah 
(2  Cbr.  xxviii.  12). 

Ani'a-sai(Heb.  burdensome,  Ges.).  1.  A  Kohathite, 
father  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35).— 2.  Chief  of  the  cap- 
tains of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  18);  whether  =  Amasa,  David's 
nephew,  is  uncertain. — 3t  One  of  the  priests  who 
blew  trumpets  before  the  ark,  when  David  brought 
it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). — 
4.  Another  Kohathite,  father  of  another  Mahath,  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12),  unless  the 
name  is  that  of  a  family. 

Am'a-Shai  (fr.  Heb.  =  Amasai),  son  of  Azareel, 
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and  priest  in  the  tune  of  N'ehcmiah  (Neb.  xi.  13)-  op- 
parently  =  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

Am-a-si'ab  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  btara  in  hit  amtt, 
Ges.),  son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of  200,000  warrio« 
of  Judah  under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A'math.    Hajiath. 

*  Am'a-thas.    Amathis.  * 

Am-a-the  is  (1  Esd.  Lx.  29).    Athlai. 

Am'a-this  (or  Am'a-thas),  "the  land  of"  =  the 
region  or  district  of  Hamatb  (1  Me.  xii.  26). 

Am-a-zi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  whom  Jehovah  ttrengthent, 
Ges.),  son  of  Joash  1,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah 
(Judah,  Kingdom  of  ;  Israel,  Kingdom  of),  succeeded 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  and  punished  the  murderers,  but 
spared  their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxiv. 
16  (2  K.  xiv.  6).  He  made  war  on  the  Edomite^,  de- 
feated them  in  the  valley  of  salt  (Salt,  Valley  of), 
and  took  their  capital,  which  he  named  Joktbeel. 
We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  12-14,  that  the  victorious 
Jews  threw  10,000  Edomitcs  from  the  cliffs,  and 
that  Amaziah  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  country  ; 
an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  his  reign 
(comp.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv.  2).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  overtaken  by  misfortune. 
Having  already  offended  the  Hebrews  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedience  to  a 
prophet,  100,000  troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it, 
he  had  the  foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  JoAsn  2, 
king  of  Israel,  to  battle.  But  Judah  was  completely 
defeated,  and  Amaziah  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  conveyed  by  Joash  to  Jerusalem,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  the  conqueror  (so  Josephus).  A  portion  of 
the  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  broken  down, 
and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off  to  Sa- 
maria. Amaziah  lived  fifteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Joash ;  and  in  the  twenty -ninth  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  This  is 
recorded  as  a  consequence  of  his  turning  away  from 
Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27). — i,  A  descendant  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). — 3.  A  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Ethan  the  singer  (vi.  45). — I.  Priest  of  the  golden 
calf  at  Bethel,  who  endeavored  to  drive  the  prophet 
Amos  from  Israel  (Am.  vii.  10,  12,  14). 

Am-bas'sa-dor  =  an  official  representative  of  one 
sovereign  or  people  at  the  court  or  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  another  sovereign  or  people.  Examples  of 
ambassadors  occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and 
the  Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxL  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  17- 
19),  afterward  in  that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.),  and  in  the  instances  mentioned 
Judg.  xi.  12,  14,  and  xx.  12.  They  are  alluded  to 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of  the 
great  monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  &c.,  with  those 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  in  the  invasion  of  Sennache- 
rib. They  were  usually  men  of  high  rank  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10  ;  2  K.  xviii.  17,  18  ;  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambas.«a- 
dors  were  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of  hostile 
challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8  ;  1  K.  xx. 
2,  5,  6  ;  2  K.  xix.  9,  14),  but  of  friendly  compliment. 


Alliances).  See  also  Is.  xviiL  2;  Ez.  xvii.  15,  &c. 
—The  apostle  Paul  claims  for  himself  and  Timothy 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  the  deference  due  to  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  20 ;  Epb. 
vi.  20).  „  ,    . 

Amber  (Heb.  hashmal  or  chashmal)  occurs  only  m 
Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  (Colors.)  It  is  usually  supposed 
by  biblical  critics,  but  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
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Ilebrew  word  denotes  a  metnl,  and  not  the  fofsil 
resin  called  ambtr.  The  LXX.  and  Vul{?ate  afford 
no  certain  clew  to  identification,  for  the  Greek  word 
tlectron  {h.' eledrwn)  employed  as  its  equivalent,  was 
used  to  express  both  amber  and  a  certain  metal, 
wlijch  was  composed  of  four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of 
silver,  and  held  in  very  high  estimation  by  the  an- 
cients. 

'  in'bish,  An'bnsh-aifiit.    War. 

A'uf  d'  (IK'b.  Jirm,  true,  truth  ;  often  used  in  Gr. 
of  N.  T.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  usually 
in  A.  V.  translate<i  "  verily,"  i.  e.  in  truth,  certainly, 
in  other  positions  usually  not  translated,  and  then= 
ao  be  it,  let  it  be  true),  a  word  used  in  strong  assev- 
erations, fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon 
the  assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it 
binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22).  In  Deut. 
xxvii.  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say  "Amen,"  as 
the  Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  curses  would  be  inflicted. 
So  among  the  Rabbins,  "  Amen  "  involves  the  ideas 
of  swearing,  acceptai  ce,  and  truthfulness.  The  first 
two  are  illustrated  by  the  passages  alrcadv  quoted  ; 
the  last  by  1  K.  i.  36;  Jn.  iii.  3,  5,  11  (A.  V. 
"verily"),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened  by 
the  repetition  of  "  Amen."  "Amen "  was  the  prop- 
er response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath  was  ad- 
ministered (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6;  1  Chr.  xvi.  86;  Jer. 
xL  6,  marg.,  text  of  A.  V.  "  so  be  it "),  and  the 
Deity  to  whom  appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions 
is  called  "  the  God  of  Amen  "  (Is.  Ixv.  16,  A.  V. 
"  truth  "),  as  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
implied  compact.  With  a  similar  significance  Christ 
is  called  "the  Ameu,  the  faithful  and  true  witness" 
(Rev.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Jn.  i.  14,  xiv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  20). 
It  is  matter  of  tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the 
"Amen  "  was  not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that, 
instead,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  priest's  prayers, 
they  responded,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory 
of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace 
is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  in 
the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  people  or  members  of  the  family  who 
were  present  to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
(Mat.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  pub- 
lic prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  dox- 
ologies  were  appropriately  concluded  with  "Amen  " 
f  Rom.  ix.  6,  xi.  86,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27 ;  2  Cor,  xiii.  14, 
ic). 

•  i-BCrre',  to,  =  to  punish  by  inflicting  a  fine 
(Deut.  xxii.  19).     PfMsiiMESTS. 

ia'Mby^t  (Hfb.  ahlamah  or  achldmdh ;  Gr. 
ame'huatoM,  the  origin  of  amethi/nt,  generally  regarded 
as  thus  named  from  its  supposed  power  of  dispelling 
drunkenness  in  those  Mho  wore  it).  Mention  is 
made  of  this  precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third 
In  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  bieastplate,  in 
Ex.  xxviij.  19,  xxxix.  12,  "And  the  third  row  a 
ligun*,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also 
in  the  X.  T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20;  Gr.  amethunlon)  as  the 
twelfth  Ktonc  which  garnished  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Modern  mineralo- 
gists  by  the  term  amrthyU  usually  understand  the 
amcthvKtinc  varii-ty  of  quartz,  or  ro*e  quartz,  which 
is  cryBtalline,  highly  transparent,  and  of  a  violet  or 
purplish-violet  color,  Tlic  oriental  amethytt  is  a 
variety  of  corundum,  of  a  violet  color.    (Aoaiuvt  ; 


Sapphire.)  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  doubtless 
denoted  one  or  both  of  these  two  minerals. 

Aral  (Heb.  prob.  corrupted  from  Auon),  one  of 
"  Solomon's  servants  "  (Ezr.  ii.  57) ;  =  Amon  3,  and 
Allom. 

A-min'a-dab  (Gr.  and  L. ;  Mat.  i.  4 ;  Lk.  iii.  83) 
=  Ammixadab  1. 

A-mit'tai  (Heb.  true,  veraciofut,  Ges.),  father  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  Jon.  i.  1). 

Ammah  (Heb.  beginning,  head,  Ges. ;  -waterfall, 
Fii.),  the  hill  of,  a  hill  "  facing"  Giah  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  Gibeon  ;  the  point  to  which  Joab's 
pursuit  of  Abner  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24) ;  site  un- 
known.    Mktheg-Ammah. 

Ain'ini  (Heb.  my  people),  a  figurative  name,  applied 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  token  of  God's  reconcilia- 
tion with  them  (Hos.  ii.  1),  in  contrast  with  Lo-ammi. 
Comp.  RuHAMAH  and  Lo-Ruhamah. 

Am'mi-doi  (Gr.),  in  some  copies  Am-inid'i-oi  (Gr. ; 

1  Esd.  v.  20).  "  They  of  Chadias  and  Ammidoi " 
are  named  here,  not  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah,  among 
those  who  came  up  from  Babvlon  with  ZoroLa- 
bel. 

Am'mi-el  (Heb.  kindred  [i.  e.  servants  or  uorship- 
j>ers'\  of  God,  Ges.).  1.  The  spy  selected  by  Moses 
from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  xiii.  12). — 2.  lather  of 
Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5,  xvii.  27). — 3. 
Father  of  Bath-eheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5);  called  Eliam  in 

2  Sam.  xi.  3.— 4.  Sixth  sou  of  Obcd-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  5),  and  a  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple. 

Arn'mi-bod  (Heb.  kindred  of  Judah,  Ges.).  1.  An 
Ephraimite,  father  of  Elishama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
under  Moses  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22; 
1  Chr.  vii.  26),  and  ancestor  of  Joshua.— 2,  A  Sim- 
eonite,  father  of  Shemuel,  a  prince  of  the  tribe 
(Num.  xxxiv.  20)  at  the  division  of  Canaan.— 3. 
Father  of  Pedahel,  a  prince  of  Naphtali  at  the  same 
time  (xxxiv.  28).— 4.  (Heb.  text  and  A.  V.  merg. 
Ammihur  =  kindred  of  nobles,  Ges. ;  Keri,  Ammh 
/iMrf.)Father  of  Talinai,  the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37). — 5.  A  descendant  of  Fharcz,  son  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

*  Am'mi-hnr  =  Ammihtjd  4. 

Am-mln'a-dab  (Heb.  Undred  of  the  prince,  Ges. ; 
man  of  generosity,  Fii.).  I.  In  N.  T.  Aminaoab, 
Son  of  Ram  or  Aram,  and  father  of  Nahshcn,  who 
was  the  prince  of  Judah  under  Moses  (Num.  i.  7,  ii. 
3;  Ru.  iv.  19,  20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10),  and  of  Elisheba 
Aaron's  wife  (Ex.  vi.  23).  .  He  probably  died  in 
Egypt  before  the  Exodus. — 2.  A  Kohathite  Levitc, 
chief  of  the  cne  hundred  and  twelve  sons  of  Uzziel, 
summoned  by  David,  with  other  chief  Levites  and 
priests,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
XV.  10-12).— 3.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22  =  Izhar. 

Am-mina-dib  (Heb.).  In  Cant.  vi.  12,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  ought  to  read,  Ammitiadib,  with 
the  A.  v.,  or  my  willing  people  (  =  Heb.  ^ammi  nu- 
dib),  as  in  the  margin. 

Am-mi-sbad'da-l  or  Am-mi-sbad'dai  (Heb.  kindred 
[i.  e.  scrvant'\  of  the  Almighty,  Ges.),  father  of  Ahi- 
ezer,  the  prince  of  Dan  at  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  1 2, 
ii.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  25). 

Am-miz'a-bad  (Heb.  kindred  of  the  Giver,  i.  c.  of 
Jehovah,  Ges,),  son  of  Benaiah,  and  apparently 
Benaiah's  lieutenant  in  the  third  division  of  Davio's 
amiy  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

Amnion  (Heb.  =  Bkn-Ammi,  Ges.),  Am'mon«ite!-, 
fbii'drcn  of  Am'nicn,  a  people  descended  from  Ecn- 
Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen. 
xix.  88 ;  comp.  Ps.  Lxxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by 
the  elder;  and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  indicated 


i.i  their  origin  continued  through  their  existence 
(comp.  Judg.  X.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ;  Zeph.  ii.  8,  &c.). 
Indeed,  so  close  was  their  union  that  each  appears 
to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the 
other.  See  Deut.  ii.  19;  xxiii.  4;  Judg.  xi.,  &c. 
Unlike  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  territory  of 
the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  earliest 
mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said  to  Jiave 
de^troyed  the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in 
their  place,  Jabbok  being  their  border  (Num.  xxi. 
24 ;  Deut.  ii.  37,  iii.  16).  "  Land  "  or  "  country  " 
is,  however,  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  haoits  and  circumstances  of  civ- 
ilization, which  so  constantly  recur  in  the  allusions 
to  Mcab  (Is.  XV.,  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.).  On  the  contrary 
we  find  everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of 
marauders  in  their  incursions  (1  Sam.  xi.  2  ;  Am.  i. 
13),  and  a  very  high  degree  of  crafty  cruelty  to  their 
foes  (Jer.  xl.  14;  Jd.  vii.  11,  12).  Probably  Moab 
was  the  settled  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of 
Lot,  and  Ammon  its  predatory  and  nomad  section. 
On  the  W.  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a  footing. 
In  the  times  of  the  Judges  they  passed  over  once 
with  Moab  and  Amalek,  and  seized  Jericho  (Judg. 
iii.  13),  and  a  second  time  "to  fight  against  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  the  house  of  Ephraim  "  (x.  9) ; 
but  they  quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of 
Gilead.  (Chephar  ha-Ammoxai.)  The  hatred  of 
the  Israelites  toward  the  Ammonites  arose  partly 
from  their  opposition  or  denial  of  assistance  to  the 
Israelites  on  their  approach  to  Canaan,  but  mainly 
from  their  share  in  the  affair  of  Balaam  (Deut. 
xxiii.  4 ;  Xeh.  xiii.  1).  The  command,  "  distress 
not  the  Moabites  ....  distress  not  the  children  of 
Ammon,  nor  medJle  with  them "  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19 ; 
and  comp.  37),  is  followed  by  a  sentence  excluding 
Moab  and  Ammon  from  the  congregration  for  ten 
generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  3).  This  animosity  con- 
tinued in  force  to  the  latest  date.  Subdued  by  Jeph- 
thah  who  smote  twenty  cities  (Judg.  xi.  33),  and  scat- 
tered with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11, 
xiv.  47),  they  enjoyed  under  his  successor  a  short 
respite,  probably  from  the  connection  of  Moab  with 
David  (I  Sam.  xxii.  3).  But  this  was  soon  brought 
to  a  close  by  their  king's  shameful  treatment  of  the 
friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
xix.  4),  for  which  he  destroyed  their  city,  and  in- 
flicted on  them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam.  xii. ; 
1  Chr.  XX. ;  Kabbah).  In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat 
they  made  an  incursion  into  Judah  with  the  Moabites 
and  the  Maonites  (Mehunim),  but  were  signally  re- 
pulsed, and  so  many  killed  that  three  days  were  oc- 
cupied in  spoiling  the  bodies  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  Be- 
fore Amos  prophesied,  they  made  incursions,  and  com- 
mitted atrocities  in  Gilead  (Am.  i.  13) ;  they  paid 
tribute  to  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  8  ;  the  LXX.  ascribe 
this  to  the  Mehunim)  ;  Jotham  had  wars  with  them, 
and  exacted  from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "  silver 
(comp.  "jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley" 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  They  took  possession  of  the  cities 
of  Gad,  from  which  the  Jews  had  been  removed  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6) ;  and  other  incursions 
are  elsewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  iL  8,  9).  At  the  cap- 
tivity many  Jews  took  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanballat 
(probably  a  Moabite)  were  foremost  among  the  op- 
ponents of  Xehemiah's  restoration.  The  Ammonites 
are  mentioned  in  Jd.  v.,  vi.,  vii.  and  1  Mc.  v.  6,  30-43. 
(Ammoxitess.) — The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king 
(Xahash  1 ;  Judg.  xi.  12,  kc. ;  1  Sam.  xii.  12 ;  2  Sam. 
X.  1 ;  Jer.  xl.  14),  and  by  "  princes  "  (2  Sam.  x.  3 ; 
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1  Chr.  xix.  8).— The  divinity  of  the  tribe  waa  Mo 
LECH,  also  written  Milcom  and  Halchau. 

Am'mon-i-tess  [i  as  in  Ammonite]  =  an  Ammonite 
woman.  Naamah  2,  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  ( 1  K. 
xiv.  21,31  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  SmyEATH,  the  mother 
of  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26) 
were  of  the  race  of  Ammon.  For  allusions  to  these 
mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xL  1 ;  Ezr.  ix.  1  ff. ;  Neh 
xiii.  23  ff.     Marriage,  II.  i. 

Am  non  (Heb.  faitA/ul,  Ges.).  1.  Eldest  son  of 
David,  by  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  bom  in  Hebron 
while  his  father's  royalty  was  only  acknowledged  in 
Judah.  He  dishonored  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and 
was  in  consequence  murdered  by  her  brother  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  iii.  2,  xiii.  1-29 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).— 2.  Ison 
of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

A'mok  (Heb.  deep,  Ges.),  a  chief  priest,  companion 
of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7,  20). 

A'mon  (Heb.),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whose  name 
occurs  in  No-Amos 
(Kah.  iii.  8,  marg.), 
or  Thebes.  The 
Greeks  called  this 
divinity  Ammon.  The 
ancient  Egyptian 
name  is  Amen  ="  the 
hidden."  Amen  was 
one  of  the  eight  gods 
of  the  first  order,  and 
chief  of  the  triad  of 
Thebes.  He  was  wor- 
shipped at  that  city 
as  Amen-Ra  (  =  "  A- 
men  the  sun  "),  repre- 
sented as  a  man  wear- 
ing a  cap  with  two 
high  plumes,  and 
Amen-Ra  ka  mu!ef 
(  =  "Amen-Ra,  who 
is  both  male  and  fe- 
male "),  represented 
as  the  generative  principle.  The  Greeks  identified 
Amen  with  Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus 
Ammon  and  Jupiter  Ammon. 

A'mon  (Heb.  architect,  Ges. ;  others  say,  ton  or 
fxjster-child,  Ges.).  1.  King  of  Judah,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxL  18-26 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
20-25;  Mat.  i.  10;  Jcdah.,  Kingdom  or;  Israel, 
Kingdom  of).  Following  his  father's  example,  Amon 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods, 
but  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two 
years.  The  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  made  his  son  Josiah  king. 
To  Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the  terrible  picture 
of  idolatry  supported  in  Jerusalem  by  priests  and 
prophets  (Zeph.  i.  4,  iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  op- 
pressed (iii.  3),  and  shameless  indifference  to  evil 
(iii.  11). — it  Prince  or  governor  of  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Ahad  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25).  The 
precise  nature  of  his  oflSce  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
the  prophet  Micaiah  was  intrusted  to  his  custody  as 
captain  of  the  citadel.— S.  See  Ami. 

Am'o-rite,  the  Am'o-rites  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  dwellen 
on  the  summits,  mountaineers),  one  of  the  chief  na- 
tions who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  IsraeHtes.  "Amorite"  (so  Mr.  G. 
Grove)  was  a  local  term,  and  not  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct tribe.  Gesenius  says  the  name  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a  wide  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  the  other 
Canaanitish  tribes  (Gen.  xv.  16,  xlviii.  22,  &c.).  In 
Gen.  X.  16,  "the  Amorite"  is  given  as  the  fourth  son 
of  Canaan.    The  Amorites  as  dwelling  on  the  eleva- 
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ted  portions  of  the  country,  are  contrasted  with  the 
Cunaaniies,  who  dwelt  in  the  lowlands  ;  and  the  two 
thus  formed  the  main  broad  divisions  of  the  Holy 
Land.  "  The  Hittite,  ond  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Anio- 
rite,  dwell  in  the  mountain  (of  Judah  and  Ephrami), 
and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the  sea  (the  lowlands 
of  I'hilistia  and  Sharon)  and  by  the  '  side '  of  Jor- 
dan "  (in  the  Arnbah)— was  the  report  of  the  spies 
(Num.  xiiL  29 ;  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  3 ;  Deut. 
L  7,  20,  "  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  44).  In  the 
earliest  times  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  they  occupied  the  barren 
heights  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Es-gedi  ;  Hazezos- 
Tamar.)  From  this  point  they  stretched  W.  to  He- 
bron, where  Abram  wus  then  dwelling  (Gen.  xiv.  13). 
We  next  meet  them  on  the  high  table-lands  E.  of 
the  Jordan.  Pihon,  their  king,  had  taken  the  rich 
pasture-land  S.  of  the  Jabbok,  and  driven  the  Moab- 
ites  across  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26).  The  Is- 
raelites apparently  approached  from  the  S.  E., 
keeping  "  on  the  other  (i.  e.,  E.)  side  "  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Amon,  which  there  bends  S.,  so  as  to 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moab.  Their  request 
to  pass  through  his  land  was  refused  by  Sihon ;  he 
"  went  out "  against  them,  was  killed  with  his  sons 
and  his  people,  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities  were 
Uken  by  Israel  (Xura.  xxL  21-31  ;  Deut.  ii.  26-36). 
Tliis  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on  the  N., 
the  Amon  on  the  S.,  Jordan  on  the  W.,  and  "  the 
wildemess  "  on  the  E.,  was,  perhaps,  especially  the 
"  land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi.  31  ;  Josh.  xii.  2, 
8,  xiii.  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22) ;  but  their  possessions 
extended  to  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48),  embracing 
"  all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan  "  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jor- 
dan valley  on  the  E.  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  form- 
mg  together  the  land  of  the  "  two  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites," Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4  ;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix. 
10,  xxiv.  12).  After  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Jordan  the 
Amorites  disputed  with  Joshua  the  conquest  of  the 
W.  country  (Josh.  x.  6,  &c.,  xi.  3,  &c.).  After  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  the  Bible  scarcely  mentions  the 
Amorites,  except  in  designating  the  earl v  inhabitants 
of  the  country  (Judg.  i.  34-36  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  IK. 
ix.  20,  21  ;  2  K.  xxi.  11,  &c.), 

i'BM  (Heb.  a  burden).  1,  A  native  of  Tekoa  in 
Judah,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of  sycamore- 
trees,  called  by  God  to  be  a  prophet,  although  not 
trained  in  any  of  the  regular  prophetic  schools  (Am. 
i.  I,  vii.  14,  16).  He  travelled  from  Judah  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised 
his  ministry,  probably  not  for  any  long  time.  His 
date  cannot  be  later  than  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. 
(about  784  B.  c. ;  see  Israel,  KiNonoM  or),  for  he 
prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  Jerotwam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  two 
years  before  the  Earthqcakk"  (i.  1).  But  his  min- 
istry probably  took  place  eariier,  perhaps  about  the 
middle  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  for  Amos  speaks  of  his 
conquet(t«  aa  completed  (vi.  13 ;  comp.  2  K,  xiv.  26), 
yet  the  ABsyrian.s,  who  toward  the  end  of  his  reign 
were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x.  6,  xj.  6),  do  not 
Mem  na  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm.  Amos  pre- 
dicts indeed  that  Israel  and  other  neighboring  na- 
tions will  l>e  punished  by  certain  wild  conquerors 
from  the  X.  (i.  6,  t.  27,  vi.  14),  but  does  not  name 
them.  I«niel  was  now  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth, 
and  security;  but  the  i)oor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome  (viii. 
6),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  gen- 
eral (iii.  15).  Tlic  source  of  these  evils  was  Idoi.a- 
WT — that  of  the  golden  calves.  CALr-worship  was 
ftpedally  practised  at  Bethel,  ulho  at  Gilgal,  Dan, 
and  Bcersbeba  in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  6,  viii.  14),  and 


was  offensively  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the 
Lord  (V.  14,  21-23  ;  comp.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos 
went  to  rebuke  this  at  Bethel,  but  the  high-priest 
Amaziah  2  complained  of  him  to  Jeroboam,  and  en- 
deavored to  drive  him  from  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided 
into  four  principal  portions  closely  connected  to- 
gether. (].)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the 
sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah  ; 
(2.)  from  ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  he  describes  the  state  of 
these  two  kingdoms,  especially  the  former ;  (3.)  in 
vii.  1  to  ix.  10,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous 
prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches 
the  impending  punishment  of  Israel  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Amaziah  ;  (4.)  he  rises  to  a  loftier  strain, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people 
forgiven  and  established  in  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
blessings  to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
style  consists  in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural 
objects  and  agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i.  3, 
ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v.  8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  are 
two :  V.  25,  26,  27  is  quoted  in  Acts  vii.  42,  43,  and 
ix.  11  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  not  a  series 
of  detached  prophecies,  but  logically  and  artistically 
connected  in  its  several  parts,  it  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  after  his  return  to 
Tekoa  from  his  mission  to  Bethel.  (CAK0N.)'^2t  Sen 
of  Xaum,  and  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  25). 

I'moz  (Heb.  dmots  =  strong,  Ges.),  father  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  and,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion, brother  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  2, 
20,  XX.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  20,  32 ;  Is.  i.  1, 
ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  XX.  2,  xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1). 

Am-phip'o-Us  [-fip-]  (Gr.  round  the  city ;  for  the 
river  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  Amphipolis),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  on  their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  thirty-three  Roman  miles  from 
Philippi.  It  stood  upon  an  eminence  on  the  left  or 
E.  bank  of  the  Strymon,  just  below  the  lake  Cerciiii- 
tis,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  kille(\ 
On  its  site  is  now  a  village  called  Neokhorio^  in 
Turkish  Jcni-Keui,  or  "  New  To«  n." 

Am'pH-as  (Gr.  fr.  L.  =  extended,  enlarged,  Schlcus- 
ner),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  styled  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
"my  beloved  in  the  Lord"  (Rom.  xvi.  8j. 

Arn'ram  (Heb.  kindred  of  tlie  High,  i.  e.  of  God, 
Ges.).  1.  A  son  of  Kohath,  and  grandson  of  the 
patriarch  Levi ;  husband  of  Jochebcd,  his  father's 
sister ;  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex.  vi. 
18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19,  xxvi.  68,  59;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  3, 
18).  Mr.  Wright  and  others  suppose  that  in  this 
genealogy  several  generations  have  been  omitted  ; 
for  from  Joseph  to  Joshua  ten  generations  otc 
recorded  (Gen.  xlvi.  20 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  22-27),  while 
from  Levi  to  Moses  there  are  but  three ;  and  again, 
the  Kohathites  in  the  time  of  Moses  mustered  8,C00 
males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward  (Num.  iii.  28). 
But  Jochebed,  Amram's  wife,  is  described  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  Levi,  bo:n  to  him  in  Egypt  (Num.  xxvi.  59) ; 
though  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  "  Levi  " 
here  may  =  the  tribe  of  Levi  instead  of  the  individ- 
ual. (Chronology  II. ;  Genealogy.)  The  faith 
and  firmness  of  Amram  and  his  wife  are  favorably 
noticed  (Heb.  xi.  28).— 2,  (Heb.  liamran  or  Cham- 
ran,  prob.  an  eiTor  for  Heudan,  Ges.)    A  son  of 
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Dishon  and  descendant  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  41);  = 
Hemdan. — i.  A  son  of  Bani  in  Ezra's  time,  husband 
of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34) ;  =  Omaerits  iu  1  Esd. 
ix.  34. 

Am'ram-ites  =  descendants  of  Amram  1 ;  a  branch 
of  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Num.  ili.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvL 
23). 

Am'ra-phel  (Heb.  fr.  Sanscrit  =  keeper  of  the  gods, 
fles.),  a  king  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  who  joined  the 
incursion  of  Chedorlaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sod- 
om, Gomorrah,  &c.  (Gen.  xiv.). 

Am'n-lets  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls,  &c.,  worn 
as  preservatives  against  enchantments,  and  generally 
inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or  characters.  The  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the  "  ear-rings  "  in 
Gen.  XXXV.  4,  were  probably  amulets  taken  from  the 
slain  Shechemites.  They  were  among  the  spoils  of 
Midian  (Judg.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps  their  objection- 
able character  was  the  reason  why  Gideon  asked  for 
them.  In  Hos.  ii.  13,  "  decking  herself  with  ear- 
rings "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "  days 
of  Baalim."  The  "  ear-rings  "  in  Is.  iii.  20,  were  also 
amulets.  (Eak-rixgs  ;  Enchantments  3  ;  Ephesus  ; 
Frontlets.)  The  Jews  were  particularly  addicted 
to  amulets,  and  the  only  restriction  placed  by  the 
Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none  but  approved 
amulets  (i.  e.  such  as  were  known  to  have  cured  three 
persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the  Sabbath.  Div- 
ination ;     Ephescs  ;     Frontlets  ;    Magic  ;    Tkra- 

PHIM. 

Am'zi  (fr.  Heb.  =  strong,  Ges.).  1.  A  Levite  of 
the  family  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46).— 2.  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Adaiah  in 
Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A  nab  (Heb.  =  place  of  dusters?  Ges.),  a  town  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50),  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xL  21).  It  has  retained 
its  ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hills  six  or  eight 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hebron  (Rbn.  i.  494). 

Aa'a-el  (Gr.  =  Haniel  ?),  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob, 
i.  21). 

A'nah  (Heb.  answer,  sc.  to  prayer,  Ges.),  son  of 
Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  father  of 
Aholibamah,  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14, 
18,  24,  25,  29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  40,  41).     Anah  was  prob- 
ably the  head  (A.  V.  "  duke  ")  of  a  tribe  independent 
of,  and  equal  with,  his  father's  tribe ;  and  Anah  is 
therefore  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38) 
among  the  sons  of  Seir  who  were  heads  of  tribes. 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  Aholibamah  is  described  as  "  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  ('  son '  LXX.  and 
Sara.)  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite;"  "daughter "in  the 
second  case  (here  =  descendant,  grand-daughter) 
referring  still  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to  Anah,  as  is 
evident  from  verse  25.     But  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  the 
same  wife  of  Esau  is  called  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Been  the  Hittite.     If  therefore  Judith  =  Aholiba- 
mah, Beeri  the  Hittite  apparently  =  Anah  the  Hivite, 
and  on  this  supposition  there  seems  to  arise  a  two- 
fold discrepancy.     Anah  was  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20) ;  but  "  Hivite,"  in  verse  2,  is  probably  a  mistake 
of  the  transcriber  for  "  Horite  "  (and  the  Alexandrian 
MS.    of  the  LXX.  actually  reads  "  Horite  "  here),  or, 
as  Hengstenberg  supposes,  Anah  may  have  belonged 
to  that  branch  of  the  Hivites,  who  from  living  in 
caves  were  called  Horites  or  Troglodytes.   Hengsten- 
berg conjectures  that  from  his  discovering  the  hot 
springs  in  the  wilderness  (Mule  3),  Anah  obtained 
the  name  Beeri  (=  the  man  of  the  wells),  and  that 
the  "  Hittite,"  in  Gen.  xxvi.,  is  a   general  term  = 
"  Canaanite"  (comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  1). 
An-a-ba'ratb  (Heb.  hollow  way  or  pass,  Fii.),  a 
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place  in  Issachar,  named  with  Shihon  and  Rabbith 
(Josh.  xix.  19);  site  unknown. 

A-naiah  [ab-nay'yah]  or  Aa-a^lab  (Heb.  vhom 
Jehovah  answers,  Ges.).  1.  Probably  a  priest ;  one 
who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he  read  t)ie  law 
to  the  people  (Xeh.  viii.  4) ;  =  Ataxias  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
43. — i,  A  chief  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  22). 

A'nak.    Anakim. 

An'a-kim  or  An'a-kilBS(Heb.  ^anAktm,  fr.  'andJc  = 
length  of  neck,  Ges.),  a  race  of  giants,  desccudanta 
of  Arba(Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwelUng  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Canaan,  particularly  at  Hebron,  or  Kir- 
jath-Arba.  They  are  also  called  sons  of  Anak  (Num. 
xiii.  33),  descendants  of  Anak  (Num.  liii.  22),  and 
sons  of  Anakim  (Deut.  i.  28).  These  designations 
show  "Anak"  to  be  the  name  of  the  race  rather 
than  that  of  an  individual,  and  accordingly  Arba, 
their  progenitor,  "  was  a  great  man  among  the  Ana- 
kim "  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  The  race  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  tribes  or  families,  bearing 
the  names  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai.  Though 
the  warlike  appearance  of  the  Anakim-  had  struck 
the  Israelites  with  terror  (Num.  xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix. 
2),  they  were  dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and  utterly 
driven  from  the  land,  except  a  small  remnant  that 
found  refuge  in  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xL 
21,  22).  Hebron  became  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
who  drove  out  from  it  the  three  sons  of  Anak  men- 
tioned above,  i.  e.  the  three  families  or  tribes  of  the 
Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Judg.  i.  20).     Glasts. 

Aa'a-mim  (Heb.),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  set- 
tled probably  in  or  near  Egypt  (Gen,  x.  13  ;  1  Chr. 

i.   11).       MiZRAIM. 

A-narn'me-Iecb  (Heb.  prob.  =  image  of  the  king, 
or  [so  Hyde]  heaa  of  the  king,  i.  e.  the  constellation 
Cepheus,  Ges.),  an  idol  of  the  colonists  introduced 
into  Samaria  from  Sepharvaim  (2  R.  xvii.  81) ;  tb« 
companion-god  to  Adramhelech. 

A'nan  (Heb.  covering,  cloud,  Ges.).  1.  A  chief  of 
the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  26).— 2,  Hanan  4  (1  Esd.  v.  30). 

A-na'ni  (Heb.  =  Ananiah,  Ges.),  seventh  son  of 

Elioenai,  and  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

An-a-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  covers,  i.  e. 

protects,  Ges.),  probably  a  priest,  and  ancestor  of 

AzARiAH  19  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

An-a-ni'ab  (see  above),  a  place,  named  between 
Nob  and  Hazor,  in  which  the  Benjamitea  lived  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32). 

An-a-ni'as  (Gr.  fr.  Heb  =  AnaSiah  or  Hananiah). 
1.  Ancestor  of  a  family  of  101  (Vulgate  130)  under 
Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  16) ;  not  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
—2.  Hanani  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  21).— 3.  Hasakiah  9  (1 
Esd.  ix.  29).— 4.  Anaiah  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  43).— 5. 
Hanan  5  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).— 6.  Father  of  the  Azariaa 
personated  by  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  Tobit's  elder  brother.— 1. 
Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jd.  viii.  1).— 8.Hana.niah  7,  or 
Shadrach  (Sg.  3  H.  Ch.  66 ;  1  Mc.  u.  59).— 9.  A 
high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii.  2-5,  xxiv.  1.  He  was  the 
son  of  Nebedaeus,  succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus, 
and  preceded  Ismael  son  of  Fhabi.  (High-Priest.) 
He  was  nominated  to  the  office  by  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  in  a.  d.  48  ;  and  in  a.  d.  62  sent  to  Rome 
by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Quadratus  to  answer  before 
the  Emperor  Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought 
by  the  Samaritans.  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on  his 
return.  He  was  deposed  shortly  before  Felix  left 
the  province ;  but  still  had  great  power,  which  he 
used  violently  and  lawlessly.    He  was  assassinated 
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by  the  sicarii  (or  robbers)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hist  Jewish  war. — 10.  A  disciple  of  Jerusalem,  hus- 
band of  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  1-11).  Having  sold  his 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a 
part  of  the  price,  bringing  to  the  apostles  the  re- 
mainder, as  if  it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being 
privy  to  the  scheme.  St  Peter,  being  enabled  by 
the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him 
as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  having  at- 
tempted to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
apostles  an  act  of  deliberate  deceit  On  hearing 
this,  Ananias  fell  down  and  expired.  That  this  inci- 
dent was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  St  Peter's 
severity  of  tone,  as  some  German  writers  have  main- 
tained, distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a 
similar  death  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle  upon 
Sapphira  a  few  hours  after.  Ananias's  death  may 
indeed  have  been  unlocked  for  by  the  apostle,  who 
was  in  this  matter  only  tlie  organ  and  announcer  of 
the  divine  justice  which  was  pleased  by  this  act  of 
deserved  severity  to  protect  the  morality  of  the  in- 
fant church  and  strengthen  its  power  for  good.— 1 1< 
A  Jewish  disciple  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10-1 Y),  "  a 
devout  man  according  to  the  law,  having  a  good  re- 
port of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt  there  "  (Acts  xxii. 
12).  Being  ordered  by  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he 
sought  out  Saul  (Paul)  during  the  blindness  and 
dejection  which  followed  his  conversion,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  his  future  commission  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands,  the  restoration  of 
sight,  and  commanding  him  to  arise,  and  be  baptized, 
and  wash  away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Tradition  makes  him  afterward  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  a  martyr. 

A-lUB'i-«l  (Gr.  prob.  =  Hasaneel),  forefather  of 
Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'Bath  (Heb.  answer,  sc.  to  prayer,  Ges.),  father 
of  Sharogar  (Judg.  iii.  31,  v.  6). 

A«Batll'eHiia  (Gr. ),  literally  a  thing  suspended,  in 
N.  T.  generally  translated  "  accursed,"  =  Hebrew 
Jnerem  or  cherem,  signifying  a  thing  or  person  devoted. 
Any  object  so  devoted  to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable : 
if  an  inanimate  object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  (Num.  xviii.  14) ;  if  a  living  creature,  it  was 
to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvil  28,  29).  Generally  such  a 
vow  respected  only  the  idolatrous  nations  marked 
out  for  destruction  by  the  special  decree  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17;  but  occasionally  the 
TOW  was  made  indefinitely  (Judg.  xL  31 ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
24  ;  Jefhtiiab  ;  Jonathan  1).  The  breach  of  such 
a  vow  by  any  one  directly  or  indirectly  participating 
•hi  It  was  punished  with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25  ;  Achas). 
When  applied  to  the  extermination  of  idolatrous  na- 
tions, according  to  God's  positive  command  (Ex.  xxii. 
20 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  21),  the  idea  of  a  vow  appears  to 
be  dropped,  although  a  vow  was  occasionally  super- 
added to  the  command  (Num.  xxi.  2  ;  Josh.  vi.  17  ; 
HoRMAii ;  JERinio).  Anathema  is  translated  "  ac^ 
cursed"  in  N.  T.  four  times  (Rom.  ix.  3,  comp.  Ex. 
xxiii.  82  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8  ;  G.il.  i.  8,  9) ;  once  it  is  not 
translate!  (1  Cor. xvL  22 ;  see  Maranatha),  and  once 
(Acts  xxiii.  14)  it  occurs  with  its  kindre<l  verb  ana- 
thetnalno  ( =  /o  anathematite,  to  make  an  anathema, 
to  tUdare  accuned),  and  the  two  are  translated  "  we 
have  bound  (oareclvc«)  under  a  great  curse,"'  literally 
»w  hare  auathematized  ourselves  vith  ati  anathema. 
Tlie  Greek  verb  anathrmatui  also  occurs  in  Mk.  xiv. 
7 J  (A.  V.  «•  to  curse  "),  Acto  xxiii  12  (A.  V.  "bound 
under  a  curse"),  21  (A.  V.  "have  bound  with  an 
oath  "),  and  in  1  lie.  v.  0  (A.  V.  "  destroyed  utter- 
ly ").     Ccbsb;  ExcoMMCKicATioK ;  Vowg. 


iD'a-thoth  (Heb.  answers,  sc.  to  prayers,  Ges.).  1. 
Son  of  Bccher,  a  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).—?, 
A  chief  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  19);  or  perhaps  =:  "  the  men  cf 
Anathoth  "  in  Neh.  vii.  27. 

in'a-thoth  (see  above),  a  priests'  city,  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  60),  the  na- 
tive place  of  Abiathar,  Abiezer  2,  Jehc  5,  and 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  The  "  men  "  of  Anathoth 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1  Esd.  v.  18).  Anathoth  lay  on 
or  near  the  great  road  from  the  N.  to  Jerusalem  (Is. 
X.  30),  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  at 
three  miles  from  the  city.  Its  position  has  been  dis- 
covered (Robinson)  at  Anata,  on  a  broad  ridge  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  N.  N.  E.  from  Jeru-salem.  The 
cultivation  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled  fields  of 
grain,  with  figs  and  ohves.  There  are  the  remains 
of  walls  and  strong  foundations ;  and  the  quarries 
still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone. 

Anfh'or!    Ship. 

*Aii'«eiit  [ane'shent].  (Agb,  Old;  Elder.) 
"The  Ancient  of  Days"  (Dan.  vii.  9,  13,  22)  is  a 
title  of  the  Supreme  King  and  Judge,  i.  e.  God  (comp. 
••  the  Eternal "). 

An'drew  (fr.  Gr.  Andreas  =  manly),  one  among 
the  first  called  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  (Jn.  i. 
40;  Mat.  iv.  18);  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger 
is  uncertain)  of  Simon  Peter.  He  was  of  Bethsaida, 
and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On 
hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by  him  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  he  left  his  former  master,  and, 
with  another  of  John's  disciples,  attached  himself  to 
our  Lord.  He  brought  his  brother  Simon  to  Jesus 
(Jn.  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy  with  Mat.  iv. 
18  fi".,  Mk.  i.  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have 
been  called  together,  is  no  real  one;  St.  John  rela- 
ting the  first  introduction  of  the  bi  ethers  to  Jesu.-:, 
the  other  evangelists  their  formal  call  to  follow  Him 
in  His  ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  apostles, 
Andrew  appears,  in  Mat.  x.  2,  Lk.  vi.  14,  second, 
next  after  Peter;  but  in  Mk.  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  13, 
fourth,  after  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Philip.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
his  real  place  of  dignity  among  the  apostles ;  for  in 
Mk.  xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew, 
inquiring  privately  of  our  Lord  about  His  coming ; 
and  in  Jn.  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks  wished  lor 
an  interview  with  Jesus,  they  applied  through  An- 
drew, who  consultad  Philip,  and  with  him  made  the 
request  known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstance, 
with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names,  may 
perhaps  point  to  some  slight  Hellenistic  connection 
on  the  part  of  the  two  apostles ;  though  it  is  extreme- 
ly improbable  that  any  of  the  twelve  were  Hellenists 
in  the  proper  sense.  When  the  five  thousand  in 
the  wilderness  want  food,  Andrew  points  out  the 
•  little  lad  with  the  five  barley  louves  and  two  fishes 
(Jn.  vi.  8  ff.).  Scripture  rebates  nothing  of  him  be- 
yond these  scattered  notices.  Traditions  about  him 
are  various.  Eusebius  makes  him  preach  in  Scythia  ; 
Jerome  and  Theodoret  in  Achaia  (Greece) ;  Nicepho- 
rus  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified  at  Patrae  in  Achaia  on  a  cross  decus- 
sate (=  X),  hence  called  "St  Andrew's  cross." 
(Cross  2.)  Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  an  ajioc- 
r}phal  Acts  of  Andrew. 

An-dro-ni'ras  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  man-eonquerinp).  !• 
An  officer  left  as  viceroy  (A.  V.  "deputy,"  2  Mc.  iv. 
31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  171). 
At  the  instigation  of  Henelacs,  Andronicus  put  to 
death  the  high-priest  Omas  3.     This  murder  excited 
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general  indignation  ;  and  on  the  return  of  Antiochus, 
Andronieus  was  publicly  degraded  and  executed  (2 
Me.  iv.  31-38). — 2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  left  by  him  on  Garizini  (2  Mc.  v.  23), 
probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there.  (Geri- 
7A}i.)—i,  A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias  (Junia),  both 
being  called  "  kinsmen  "  and  "  fellow-prisoners,"  and 
"  of  note  among  the  apostles "  (Dr.  Alford  takes 
"  apostles  "  here  in  the  wider  sense  of  this  term  = 
Christian  messengers  and  teachers ;  Prof.  Stuart, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  many  others  take 
"  apostle  "  in  the  common  meaning,  and  "  of  note  " 
as  =  well  known),  and  described  as  converted  to 
Christ  before  himself.  One  tradition  makes  him 
bishop  of  Pannonia  ;  another,  of  Spain. 

i'neni  (Heb.  two  fountains,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Issa- 
char,  allotted  to  the  (iershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  73) ; 
perhaps  =  En-gan.\im  2. 

A'uer  (Heb.  boy,  Ges. ;  juvenility,  Fii.),  a  city  of 
Manasseh  W.  of  Jordan,  allotted  to  the  Kohathites 
(1  Chr.  vi.  70);  =  Taanacei  ? 

A'ner  (see  above),  one  of  the  three  Amorite  chiefs 
of  Hebron  who  aided  Abraham  in  pursuing  and  rout- 
ing the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).    Cue- 

DORLAOMER. 

*A-ne'th»n  (Gr. ;  Mat.  xxiii.  23,  marg.).     Anise. 

An'e-thotli-ite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  An'e-totli-ite  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  12),  and  An'toth-ite  (1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3) 
=:  an  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  in  Benjamin. 

Aa'e-totli-itc  =  Anethothite. 

An-ga-rcu'o  (Gr.).    Compel. 

An'gels  [ane'jelz]  (fr.  Gr.  =  messengers  =  Heb. 
maldchim).  A  race  of  spiritual  beings,  exalted 
above  man,  although  infinitely  below  God,  whose  of- 
fice is  "  to  do  Him  service  in  heaven,  and  by  His 
appointment  to  succor  and  defend  men  on  earth."  I. 
Scriptural  use  of  the  7Cord. — In  many  passages  "  the 
angel  of  God,"  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  a  mani- 
festation of  God  himself.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  11  with 
12,  and  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6  and  14;  where  the  "  angel 
of  Jehovah  "  is  called  "  God,"  and  "  Jehovah,"  and 
accepts  the  worship  due  to  God  alone.  (Contrast 
Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi.  7,  13,  xxxi. 
11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16;  Num.  xxii.  22,  32,  35,  and 
comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  &c.,  &c.  Side 
by  side  with  these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  be- 
ing manifested  in  the  form  of  man  ;  as  to  Abraham 
at  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  22,  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob 
at  Peniel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  V.  13,  15),  &c.  Apparently  both  sets  of  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  Now,  since  "no  man  hath  seen 
God"  (the  Father)  "at  any  time,"  and  "the  only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  revealed  Him  "  (Jn.  i.  18),  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Lord  "  in  such  passages  must  be  He,  who  is  from  the 
beginning  the  "  Word,"  i.  e.  the  Manifester  or  Re- 
vealer  of  God,  and  these  appearances  must  be  "  fore- 
shado  wings  of  the  Incarnation."  Besides  this  highest 
application  of  "  angel "  or  "  messenger,"  it  is  used  of 
any  messengers  of  God,  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii.  19 ; 
Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii.  7),  and 
the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev.  i.  20). 
Compare  Apostle,  and  see  Synagogue.  Rev.  I.  Jen- 
nings, of  Ongar,  England,  maintains  that "  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches"  (Rev.  i.  20,  &c.)  =  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches  to  which  the  epistles  were 
addressed  (ii.,  iii.),  whom  he  supposes  those  churches 
sent  to  the  apostle  in  Patmos  (B.  S.  xii.  346  ff.). — 
II.  Nature  of  Angels. — Little  is  said  of  their  nature 
as    distinct   from   their  ofiBce.      They   are    termed 
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spirits"  (as  in  Hob.  i.  14).  The  word  is  the  same 
(Gr.  pueuma)  as  that  used  of  the  soul  of  man,  when 
separate  from  the  body  (e.  g.  Mat.  xiv.  26  ;  Lk.  xxiv 
37,  39;  1  Pet.  iii.  J  9).  Many  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  and  of  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages 
as  well  aa  some  modern  theologians  have  niaiutaim-d 
the  corporeality  or  materiality  of  the  angelic  nature. 
But  their  arguments— that  the  word  imeuma  denotoii 
only  the  supersensuoua  and  rational,  yet  not  necessa- 
rily immaterial,  element  of  man's  nature,  that  there 
is  a  "  spiritual  ((Jr.  pstichikon)  body  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  44), 
that  men,  after  the  resurrection,  having  this  spiritual 
body,  are  yet  "like  the  angels';  (Gr.  isanggeloi,  Lk, 
XX.  86),  and  that  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in 
titles  (e.  g.  "  sons  cf  God,"  "  gods  ")  and  appearance 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix;  Lk.  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.)  be- 
tween angels  and  men,  and  that  therefore  the  angels 
are  now  both  in  nature  and  character  what  mankind 
will  be  in  heaven — are  all  fairly  met  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  to  denote  the 
nature  of  God  (Jn.  iv.  24)  and  designate  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Spirit,  the  Holy),  from  the  known  fact  that 
angels  are  not  ordinarily  visible  or  perceptible  to 
human  sense,  and  hence  must  be,  when  they  become 
visible,  different  in  some  important  respect  from 
what  they  usually  are,  from  the  fact  that  the  spiritual 
or  alorified  bodies  of  the  redeemed  are  represented 
as  like  Christ's  (Phil.  iii.  21)  and  not  as  angelic,  and 
from  the  acknowledged  imperfection  of  the  figurative 
human  language  which  the  sacred  writers  must  use 
in  attempting  to  describe  all  invisible  things,  inclu- 
ding the  human  soul  and  God  Himself.  (See  Prof. 
Stuart  in  B.  S.  for  1843,  pp.  88-154,  or  in  Comm. 
on  Apocalypse,  ii.  397-409.) — The  angels  are  re- 
vealed to  us  as  finite,  created  beings,  holy  and 
lovely,  happy  and  immortal,  endowed  with  power 
and  might,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  desires  and  svm- 
pathies,  affections  and  wills ;  in  short,  as  superhu- 
man moral  agents,  beings  who  think  and  feel  and 
choose,  and  are  capable  of  unlimited  progress,  the 
proper  and  glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven  (Ps.  viii.  5, 
ciii.  20  ;  Mat.  vi.  10,  xviii.  10,  xxiv.  36;  Mk.  xiii.  32; 
Lk.  xv.  10 ;  Eph.  iii.  10  ;  Col.  i.  16 ;  2  Th.  i.  7;  1  Pet. 
i.  12  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  11 ;  Rev.  vii.  11,  &c.).— The  angels  are 
very  numerous  (Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  v.  1 1, 
&c.),  and  are  called  the  "holy  angels,"  "angels  of 
God,"  "  elect  angeh,"  "  angels  of  light,"  "  holy  ones," 
&c.  (Gen.  xxviii.  12  ;  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Mat. 
XXV.  31 ;  Lk.  ix.  26;  2  Cor.  xi.  14;  1  Tim.  v.  21, 
&c.),  in  distinction  from  the  angels  which  "kept  not 
their  first  estate,"  or  "  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  &c. 
(Afollyon;  Demon;  Devil;  Satan.) — III.  Office  of 
the  angels. — Of  their  ofiice  in  heaven,  we  have  only 
vague  prophetic  glirap.^es  (1  K.  xxii.  19;  Is.  vi.  1-3; 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  v.  11,  &c.),  which  show  us 
nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration.  Their  office 
toward  man  is  far  more  fully  described.  They  are 
represented  as,  in  the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God's 
providence,  natural  and  supernatural,  to  the  body 
and  to  the  soul.  The  operations  of  nature  are  spoken 
of,  as  under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  will  of 
God.  Thus  the  pestilences  which  .slew  the  first-bom 
(Ex.  xii.  23 ;  Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in 
the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the 
days  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35  ;  2  Chri  xxiii. 
21),  as  also  the  plague  which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii. 
23),  are  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  "angel 
of  the  Lord."  Nor  can  the  numerous  declarations 
of  the  Apocalypse  be  resolved  into  mere  poetical  im- 
agery. (See  especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  More  par- 
ticularly, however,  angels  are  spoken  of  as  ministers 
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of  the  supernatural  (or  spiriftial)  providence  of  God ; 
as  agenU  in  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanetifica- 
tion  of  man.  In  Job  (i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  Y)  they  are 
spoken  of  vaguely,  as  surrounding  God's  throne 
M>OTe,  and  rejoicing  in  the  completion  of  His  creative 
work,  without  any  hint  of  their  direct  and  visible  ap- 
pearance to  man.  In  Genesis,  after  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  the 
diosen  /amili/,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix),  guiding  Abraham's  servant  to  Pa- 
dan-aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive  Jacob 
at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12),  and  welcoming  his  return  at 
Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry  hallows  domes- 
tic life,  and  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
than  in  after-times.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with  Judg. 
vi.  21,  22,  xiiL  16,  22.)  In  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  chosen  nation,  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  the  periods  of  the  Judges,  and 
of  the  Captivity,  the  former  one  destitute  of  direct 
revelation  or  prophetic  guidance,  the  latter  one  of 
special  trial  and  unusual  contact  with  heathenism. 
In  Judges  angels  appear  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii. 
1-4),  to  call  Gideon  (vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate 
Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.)  to  the  work  of  deliverance. 
During  the  prophetic  and  kingly  period,  angels  ap- 
pear when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K. 
xix.  5;  2  K.  AT.  17),  and  are  (as  noticed  above)  min- 
isters of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature.  But  in  the 
Captivity,  angels  are  revealed  as  watching,  not  only 
over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen  kingdoms,  un- 
der the  providence,  and  to  work  out  the  designs,  of 
the  Lord.  (See  Zech.;  also  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10, 
13,  20,  21,  &c.)  The  Incarnation  marks  a  new 
epoch  of  angelic  ministration.  "  JTie  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah," the  lord  of  all  created  angels,  having  now  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His 
sen'ants  should  continue  to  do  Him  service  there. 
Whether  to  predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Mat. 
i.  20;  Lk.  i.,  ii.),  to  minister  to  Him  after  His  temp- 
tation and  agony  (Mat.  iv.  11 ;  Lk.  xxii.  43),  or  to  de- 
clare His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Mat.  xxviiL  2;  Jn.  xx.   12;  Acta  L   10    11)   they 


seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  man,"  almost  as  though  transferring 
to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven.  The  N.  T.  is 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  every  member 
of  which  is  united  to  Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels 
are  revealed  now,  as  "  ministering  spirits  "  to  each 
individual  member  of  Christ  for  His  spiritual  guid 
ance  and  aid  (Heb.  i.  14).  The  records  of  their  visi 
ble  appearance  are  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viil  26 
X.  3,  xii.  7,  xxvii.  23) ;  but  their  presence  and  aid  are 
referred  to  familiarly  ever  after  the  Incai-nation 
They  watch  over  Christ's  little  ones  (Mat.  xviii.  10), 
rejoice  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Lk.  xv.  10),  are  pres 
ent  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xi.  10)  and 
perhaps,  bring  their  prayers  before  God  (Rev.  viii.  3 
4),  and  bear  the  souls  of  the  redeemed  into  Paradise 
(Lk.  xvi.  22).  In  one  word,  they  are  Christ's  minis- 
ters of  grace  now,  as  thev  shall  be  of  judgment  here- 
after (Mat.  xiii.  39,  41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.). 
The  mode  of  their  action  is  not  made  known  to  us. 
(For  the  evil  angels,  see  Demon  ;  Demoniac  ;  Devil; 
Satan.)  That  there  are  d^rees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  (Eph.  i.  21  ; 
Rom. viii.  38).  Archangel;  Cherubim;  Seraphim; 
Michael  ;  Gabriel. 

in'gling.    Fishing. 

A'nl-am  ( Heb.  sighing  of  the  people,  Ges.),  a  Manas- 
site,  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'nlin  (Heb.  fountains,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  named  with  Esht^moh  and  Goshen 
(Josh.  XV.  50);  probably  at  the  ruined  village  el- 
Ghuwein,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Hebron  (Win.  i. 
354;  Rbn.  ii.  204). 

An'ise  [an'nis]  (Gr.  anethon).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Mat.  xxiii.  23,  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  (marg.  "Gr.  anethon,  dill  ")  and  cummin."  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  anise  (Fimpinella 
Anisum,  Linn.)  or  the  dill  (Anethmn  graveolens)  is 
here  intended,  but  more  probably  the  latter.  Both 
the  diU  and  the  anise  are  umbelliferous  plants,  and 
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are  much  alike  in  externnl  character ;  the  seeds  of 
both,  moreover,  are  aromatic,  and  have  been  long  em- 
ployed in  medicine  and  cookery,  as  condiments  and 
carminatives.  Both  are  cultivated,  but  dill  is  said 
to  be  more  a  plant  of  Eastern  cultivation  than  anise. 
Anklet  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
but  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is  mentioned  in  the  plu- 
ral (Is.  iii.  18,  Heb.  ^achdsim,  A.  V.  "  tinkling  orna- 
ments about  their  feet ; ''  see  also  Is.  iii.  16).  Anklets 
were  flistened  to  the  ankle-b md  of  each  leg,  were  as 
common  as  bracelets  and  armlets,  and  made  of  much 
the  same  materials  ;  the  pleasant  jingling  and  tink- 
ling which  they  made  as  they  knocked  against  each 
other,  was  no  doubt  a  reason  why  they  were  admired. 
They  are  still  worn  in  the  East,  and  Lane  (3fod. 
Egypt)  quotes  from  a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  pleas- 
ure caused  by  their  sound,  "  the  ringing  of  thine 
anklets  has  deprived  me  of  reason."  Hence  Moham- 
me*!  forbade  them  in  public  ;  "  let  them  not  make  a 
noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  ornaments  which 
they  hide  may  (thereby)  be  discovered"  {Koran, 
xxiv.  31).     Bells;  Chain;  Ornamexts,  Personal. 


AnkleU  (fr.  Avre). 
1,  9,  S,  4.  Egyptian  from  paintings.    5.  Modern,  worn  by  dancing-  girla. 
6,  7.  Aasyrian,  of  iron  and  bronze,  from  originals  in  the  Nineveh  Collection, 
£iilUh  Museum. 

Anna  (G.  and  L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Hannah),  the  name 
in  Punic  of  Dido's  sister  (Virgil,  uiineid,  iv.) ;  used 
in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  for  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  2 
ff.)  and  in  the  Vulgate  for  Edna  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff.). 
1.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  ff.).— 2.  An  aged 
widow  and  "  prophetess  "  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  presentation  in  the  Temple  (Lk.  ii. 
36).     She  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 

An'na-as  (1  Esd.  v.  23)  =  Senaah. 

Annas  (Gr.).  1.  Harim  (1  Esd.  ix.  32).— 2.  (fr. 
Heb.  =  Han  AN,  Fii.).  A  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 
He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  appointed  high- 
priest  A.  D.  7,  by  Quirinus,  imperial  governor  of 
Syria ;  but  was  obliged  by  Valerius  Gratus,  procura- 
tor of  Judea,  to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14. 
But  soon  Ismael  was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  son  of 
Annas ;  then  followed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of 
Camithus,  and  then,  after  another  year,  (about  a.  d. 
25),  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (Jn.  xviii. 


13).  But  in  Lk.iii.  2,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  both 
called  high-priesfs,  Annas  being  mentioned  first.  Our 
Lord's  first  hearing  (Jn.  xviii.  13)  was  Iwfore  Anna«, 
who  then  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6, 
Annas  is  plainly  called  the  high-iiriest,  and  Caiaphas 
merely  named  with  others  of  his  family.  Winer  sup- 
poses that  Annas  retained  the  title  from  his  former 
enjoyment  of  the  office.  Wieseler  and  Selden  main- 
tain that  the  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  were  together 
at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people,  Caiaphas  as  actual 
high-priest,  Annas  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Others  again  suppose  that  Annas  held  the  office  of 
sac/an,  or  substitute  of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by 
the  later  Talmudists.  (Comp.  Abiathar.)  He  lived 
to  old  age,  having  had  five  sons  high-priests. 

An-nn'ns  (fr.  Gr. ;  1  Esd.  viii.  48).  Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  itto,  A.  V.  "  with 
him"  (Ezr.  viii.  19). 

A-noint'ing  in  the  Scriptures  is  either  I.  Material, 
with  oil,  or  II.  Sph-itual,  with  the  Holy  Ghost. — I. 
Material. — 1.  Ordiruiry.  Anointing  the  body  or 
head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jews, 
as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut.  xxviii.  40 ;  Ru. 
iii.  3  ;  Mic.  vi.  15  ;  Bath).  Abstinence  from  it  was 
a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;  Dan.  x.  3  ;  Mat 
vi.  17).  Anointing  the  head  with  oil  or  ointment 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  mark  of  respect  some- 
times paid  by  a  host  to  his  guests  (Lk.  \'\\.  46  and 
Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  see  also  Jn.  xi.  2,  xii.  8 ),  and  was  an 
ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.  From  the  dis- 
continuance of  anointing  in  times  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
aster, to  "  be  anointed  with  oil "  =  to  enjoy  success 
or  prosperity  (Ps.  xcii.  10;  comp.  Eccl.  ix.  8  ;  Oil; 
Ointment). — 2.  Official  (Messiah).  (a)  Prophets 
were  occasionally  anointed  to  their  office  (IK.  xix. 
16),  and  are  called  messiahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  22  ;  Ps.  cv.  15).  (b)  Priests,  at  the  institution 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their 
offices,  Aaron's  sons  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (E.x. 
xl.  15  ;  Num.  iii.  3) ;  but  afterward  anointing  seems 
to  have  been  especially  reserved  for  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxix.  29  ;  Lev.  xvi.  32) ;  so  that  "  the  priest 
that  is  anointed"  (Lev.  iv.  3)  probably  =  the  high- 
priest  (so  the  LXX.  and  most).  See  also  Lev.  iv.  5, 
16,  and  vi.  22.  (c)  The  Hebrews  were  familiar  with 
anointing  kings  before  they  had  any  (Judg.  ix.  8, 
15).  Anointing  was  the  principal  and  divinely- 
appointed  ceremony  in  the  inauguration  of  their 
kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  34,  39);  indeed, 
"  the  Lord's  anointed  "  was  a  common  designation 
of  the  theocratic  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5 ;  2  Sam.  i. 
14,  16  ;  xix.  21).  David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be 
king:  (1.)  privately  by  Samuel,  before  Saul's  death, 
to  confer  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
1,  13);  (2.)  over  JudaTi  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  4);  (3.) 
over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  After  the  sep- 
aration, the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem 
still  to  have  been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So 
late  as  the  Captivity  the  king  is  called  "  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  38,  51;  Lam.  iv.  20). 
Some,  however,  think,  that  after  David,  subsequent 
kings  were  not  anointed,  except  when,  as  in  the  ca.«!es 
of  Solomon,  Joash,  and  Jehu,  the  right  of  succession 
was  disputed  or  transferred  (Jahn,  Bib.  Archaoiogy). 
Hazael  wa.«  to  be  anointed  king  over  Syria  (1  K.  xix. 
15).  Cyrus  also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed,  as 
raised  by  God  to  the  throne  to  deliver  the  Jews  out 
of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).     (d)  Inanimate  object*  were 

I  anointed  with  oil  as  set  apart  for  religious  service. 

I  Thus  Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi. 

I  13)  •  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  conse- 

I  crated  by  anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).— 3.  Ecclcsiat- 
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(leal.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be  used  together  with 
prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the  church,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  (Jas.  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
anointing  with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mk.  vi. 
13),  and  our  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind 
man  with  clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him 
miraculously  to  sight  ( Jn.  ix.  6, 1 1 ). — II.  Spiritual. — 
1.  In  theO.  T.  a  deliverer  is  promised  under  the  title 
of  Mi:ssiAH,  or  Ahointed  (Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26) ; 
and  his  anointing  is  described  to  be  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Isi.  1 ;  sec  Lk.  iv.  )8).  As  anointing  with 
oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheerful 
aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is  fig- 
urativelv  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or  Christ, 
or  Anointed  of  the  0.  T.  (Jn.  i.  41 ;  Acts  ix.  22, 
xvii.  2,  3,  xviiL  5,  28) ;  and  his  being  anointed  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  asserted  and  recorded  (Jn.  i.  32, 
33 ;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38). — 2.  Spiritual  anointing  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Christians  by 
God  (2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  Jn.  ii.  20,  27;  Spirit,  Thk 
Holt).  To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  figura- 
tively denotes  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual 
perception  (Rev.  iiL  18). 

I'nos  (fr.  Gr.),  a  son  of  Maani  or  Bani;  perhaps  = 
Vaniah(1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Ant  (Heb.  nSmdidk).  This  insect  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  0.  T. :  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  "  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise  ; " 
in  XXX.  25,  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet 
they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer."  In  the 
former  passage  the  unforced  diligence  of  this  insect 
is  instanced  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  ;  in 
the  latter  the  ant's  trisdom  is  especially  alluded  to, 
for  these  insects,  though  "  little  upon  the  earth,  are 
exceeding  wise."  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  believed  that  the  ant  stored  up 
food,  which  it  collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for 
the  winter's  consumption ;  but  this  is  now  considered 
by  most  naturalists  an  error.  Ants  are  carnivo- 
rous, or  rather  omnivorous,  in  their  habits  of  living. 
They  eat  sweet  fruits,  crumbs  of  bread,  animal  food 
of  various  kinds  &c. ;  but  their  favorite  food  is  the 
saccharine  secretion  from, the  bodies  of  the  aphides 
or  pliint-lice.  The  European  species  cf  ants  are  all 
dormant  in  the  winter,  and  consequently  require  no 
food  ;  but  until  we  know  more  accurately  the  habits 
of  ants  in  Palestine  and  other  warm  countries  "  it 
would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  maga- 
zines for  provisions  "  (Kirby  and  Spence,  lutrod.  to 
Entomology,  ii.  46).  "They  are  great  robbers; 
and  the  fanner  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor 
in  harvest,  or  they  will  abstract  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  in  a  single  night"  (Thn.  i.  520-1). — The 
words  of  Bolomon  do  not  neeesnarili/  teach  that  ants 
store  up  food  for  future  use,  though  they  have  been 
commonly  bo  understood.  Kirby  and  Spence  say  : 
"  He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant,  which  he  proposies 
to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in  her  maga- 
zine stores  of  grain  against  winter,  but  that,  with 
considerable  prudence  and  foresight,  she  makes  use 
of  proper  xetuont  to  collect  a  supply  of  pro\-isions 
sufficient  for  her  purposes.  She  prepares  her  bread 
httd  gathers  her  food  (viz.,  such  food  as  is  suited  to 
her)  in  summer  and  harvest  (i.  e.  when  it  is  most 
plentiful),  and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  prudence 
by  using  the  advantages  offered  to  her."  The  accu- 
racy of  Solomon  may  also  be  vindicated,  if,  as  is  not 
improbal>le,  the  Heb.  ntmAlAh  includes  the  termites, 
or  "  white  ants,"  which,  although  belonjiing  to  a  dif- 


ferent order  of  insects,  are  yet  popularly  associated 
with  "  ants."  "  White  ants  "  are  especially  abundant 
in  tropical  regions,  but  one  or  more  among  the  nu- 
merous species  may  be  found  in  most  temperate 
climes.  They  form  populous  societies,  and  their  hab- 
itations often  contain  large  stores  of  vegetable  food. 
In'ti-christ  (fr.  Gr.  =:  against  ChriU  or  instead  of 
CJirisi).  This  term  is  employed  only  by  the  AposUe 
John  in  his  second  and  third  Epistles.  Nevertheless, 
by  an  almost  universal  consent,  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  the  Man  of  Sin  in  2d  Thessalonians,  to  the 
Little  Horn  and  to  the  fierce-countenanced  King  in 
Daniel,  and  to  the  two  Beasts  of  Revelation,  as  . 
well  as  to  the  false  Christ  spoken  of  in  Mat.  xxiv. — 
I.  In  Mat.  xxiv.  3-31,  our  Lord  is  not  speaking  of 
any  one  individual  (or  polity),  but  rather  of  those 
forerunners  of  the  Antichrist  who  are  his  servants 
and  actuated  by  his  spirit.  This  passage  does  not 
therefore  elucidate  for  us  the  characteristics  of  the 
Antichrist. — II.  The  Antichrist  is  mentioned  in  sev- 
eral passages  in  the  Epistles  of  John  (1  Jn.  ii.  18-23, 
iv.  1-3 ;  2  Jn.  5-7).  The  whole  teaching  here  with 
regard  to  the  Antichrist  himself  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  words  twice  repeated,  "  Ye  have  heard  (i.  e. 
by  oral  teaching  from  the  apostle)  that  the  Anti- 
christ shall  come."  The  rest  appears  to  be  rather  a 
practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anti- 
christ than  a  formal  statement  of  it.  The  apostle 
warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist 
could  exist  even  then,  though  the  coming  of  the 
Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and  that  all  who  de- 
nied the  Messiahship  and  Sonship  of  Jesus  were 
Antichrists,  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine  principle 
of  love  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and 
thus  being  tvpes  of  the  final  Antichrist  who  was  to 
come— in.  St.  Paul  (2  Th.  ii.  1-12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3; 
2  Tim.  iii.  1-5)  does  not  employ  the  term  Antichrist, 
but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying  with  the 
Antichrist  who  was  to  come  "  that  Man  of  Sin,  the 
Son  of  Perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalted  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped." 
He  also  refers  to  bis  previous  oral  teaching,  and  says 
that  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity  (i.  e.  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ or  Antichristianism)  doth  already  work."  He 
adds  an  assurance  that  the  Antichrist  should  not  be 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to  his 
appearance  should  have  been  taken  away,  and  until 
the  predicted  "  falling  away "  or  apostasy  should 
have  occurred.  From  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  together 
we  leam  (1.)  that  the  Antichrist  would  come;  (2.) 
that  he  would  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to 
his  coming  (supposed  by  the  early  Christian  writers 
to  be  the  power  of  secular  law  existing  in  the  Roman 
empire)  was  removed ;  (3.)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
rather  till  after  the  "falling  away;"  (4.)  that  his 
characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  opposition  to  God 
and  religion,  (6)  a  claim  to  the  incommimicable  attri- 
butes of  God,  (c)  iniquity,  sin,  and  lawlessness,  (d)  a 
power  of  working  lying  miracles,  (c)  marvellous  ca- 
pacity of  beguiling  souls ;  (5.)  that  he  would  be 
actuated  by  S^tan ;  (6.)  that  his  spirit  was  already 
at  work,  manifesting  itself,  partially,  incompletely, 
and  tvpically,  in  the  teachers  of  infidelity  and  im- 
morality already  abounding  in  the  Church.  This 
last  is  considered  as  referring  to  such  as  Cerinthus, 
Simon  Magus,  the  Gnostics,  &c. — IV.  The  fierce- 
countenanced  King  of  Dan.  viii.  8-25,  xi.  36-39,  is 
universally  recognized  to  be  AxTiocnrs  Epiphane.'s, 
vrho  is  rep-arded  as  the  chief  prototype  of  the  Anti- 
christ ;  and  the  prophecy  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  typically  desciiptive  of  the  Antichrist. — V. 
In  the  prophecy  of  the  Little  Horn  (Dan.  vii.  7-27) 
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the  four  beasts  represent  four  kings,  i.  e.  four  king- 
doms or  empires  ( =  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian, 
and   Uoman    empires),   and   the  last   (the  Roman) 
breaks  up  into  ten  kingdoms,  among  which  grows 
up  another  (the  Little  Horn)  which  gets  the  n.astery 
over  three  of  the  ten.     This  Little  Horn  is  not  an 
individual,  but  a  kingdom  or  polity,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  Antichrist  of  St.  John's 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles. — VL  The  Apocalyptic  Beast 
of  St.  John  (Rev.  xiii.    1-8,   xvii.    1-18)  is  clearly 
identical  with  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel,  and  there- 
fore is  not  the  Antichrist.     But  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  former  sustain  some  relation  to  the  Antichrist. 
There  are  four  classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist : 
— (1.)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet 
future,  among  whom  are  most  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  the  early  Waldenses,  &c. ;  (2.)  those  who 
regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present,  among   whom 
are  the  Waldenses  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Wick- 
liffites,  Hussites,  Luther,  Calvin,   Cranmer,  &c.,  all 
regarding  the  system  of  Popery  as  the  Antichrist ; 
(3.)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  already 
past,  among  whom  are  Roman  Catholics  on  one  side, 
and  Grotius,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Ewald,  Stuart,  Davidson, 
&c.,  on  the  other,  their  general  view  bemg  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  ia  the  first  century  and  over  Heathenism  in 
the  third  ;  (4.)  those  who  consider  the  Antichrist  as 
an  antichristian  and  lawless  principle  not  embodied 
either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  special  polity,  e.  g. 
Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzsch,  Pelt.     Of  these  four  opinions 
the  first  two  appear  to  contain  the  truth   between 
them  (so  Mr.  Meyrick).     The  Apocalyptic  Beast  may 
be  identified  with  "  the  falling  away  "  (2  Th.  ii.  3  ; 
not  "a  falling  away,"  as  in  A.  V.),  and  the  antitype 
of  both  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted   Church  of 
C.irist,  in  which  there  has  been  a  falling  away  from 
her  purity  and  first  love  into  unfaithfulness  to  God, 
eshibited  especially  in  idolatry  and  creature- worship. 
As  a  religious  defection  grows  up  by  degrees,   we 
cannot  point  to  its  precise  commencement.     Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (fourth  century)  considered  it  already 
existing.      The  decrees  of  the  second   Council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  787,  and  the  theory  of  the  Papal  Suprem- 
acy put  forth  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (eleventh  cen- 
tury) and  subsequently  prevalent  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  onward,  are  noticeable  in  this  connec- 
tion.    According  to  the  view  here  presented,  the  fall 
of  Babylon  (i.  e.  of  Rome)  would  be  as  yet  future, 
as  well  as  the  still  subsequent  destruction   of  the 
corrupted  Church,  on  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
The  period  of  the  three  and  a  half  times  would  con- 
tinue down  to  this  destruction. — VIL  The  Apoca- 
lyptic Beast  from  the  Earth  (Rev.  xiii.  H-18),  or 
the  False  Prophet  (xix.  11-21;  comp.  xvi.  13),  ap- 
parently represent  the  Antichrist,  if  the  Antichrist 
appears  at  all  in  the  Apocalypse.     The  characteris- 
tics of  this  Beast  ai'e  (1.)  miracle-working,  (2.)  a 
special  power  of  beguiling,  (3.)  an  outward  resem- 
blance to  the  Messiah  ("horns  like  a  lamb"),  (4.) 
the  title  "  The  False  Prophet,"  our  Lord  being  em- 
phatically "The  Pro,ohet."     Compare  2  Th.  ii.  1-12, 
and  III.  4  above.     The  antitype  of  this  might  be  an 
individual  person  who  will  at  some  future  time  arise, 
and  ally  himself  with  the  corrupted  Church,  repre- 
sent himself  as  her  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  xiii. 
12),  compel  men  by  violence  to  pay  her  reverence 
(14),  breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by 
his  use  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (15),  forbid- 
ding civil  rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  authority 
and  reject  her  symbols  (17),  and  putting  them  to 
death  by  the  sword  (15),  while  personally  he  is  an 
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atheistical  blasphemer  (1  Jn.  ii.  22),  and  sums  up  in 
himself  the  evil  spirit  of  unbelief  which  has  Ixjeu 
working  in  the  world  from  St.  Paul's  days  to  hU 
(2  Th.  ii.  7).  The  Antichrist  would  thus  combine 
the  forces,  generally  and  happily  separated,  of  Infi- 
delity  and  Superstition.  In  this  would  consist  the 
special  horror  of  his  reign.  Hence  also  the  special 
suflerings  of  the  faithful  believers  until  Christ  Hiui- 
self  once  again  appears  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  Liberty  and  Religion. 

*  An'tl-Ub'a-nas  (L.  over  against  Lebanon;  Jd.  i.  7), 
the  range  of  mountains  E.  of  Lebanon,  also  called 
Anti-Lebanon.  Mount  Hermon  is  its  southern  and 
highest  summit.  Ccelesyria  or  Celosyria  lies  be- 
tween Antilibanus  and  Lebanon. 

An'ti-oeh  [-te-ok]  (fr,  Gr. ;  named  from  Antiochu.^, 
father  [son,  so  some]  of  the  founder).  1.  In  Syria. 
The  capital  of  the  Grecian  kings  of  Syria,  and  after- 
ward the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria ;  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon 
running  N.,  abruptly  meets  that  of  Taurus  running 
E.  Here  the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains, 
and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the  left 
bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  ascent  of 
Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the  S.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  was  Daphne,  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  with  its  temple  and  fountains 


Gate  of  St  PaaU  Antioeb. 

and  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  a  nursery  of 
heathenish  pollution  (2  Mc.  i"v.  33);  whence  the  city 
was  sometimes  called  "  Antioch  by  Daphne."  Anti- 
och was  founded  300  b.  c,  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 
Jews  were  settled  there  from  the  first  in  large  num- 
bers, were  governed  by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  al- 
lowed to  have  the  same  political  privileges  with  the 
Greeks.  Antioch  grew  under  the  Seleucid  kings,  till 
it  became  a  city  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  "of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  apparently  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  Assyrian  cities — a  vast  street 
with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole  from  end  to 
end — was  added  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  For  some 
notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  period,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  Jewish  history,  see  1  Mc.  iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2 
Mc.  iv.  7-9,  V.  21,  xi.  36.  It  is  the  Antioch  of 
the  Roman  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
the  N.  T.  By  Pompey  it  had  been  made  a  free  city, 
and  such  it  continued  "till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  early  emperors  raised  there  some  lai^e  and  im- 
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portant  structures,  such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres, 
and  baths.  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and 
a  colonnade.  The  citizens  of  Antioch  under  the  Em- 
pire were  noted  for  scunilous  wit  and  the  invention 
of  nicknames.     This  perhaps  was  the  origin  of  the 


name  Christian. — No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic church.  These  two  cities  were  closely  asso- 
ciated in  certain  points.  One  of  the  seven  deacons 
appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of 


Antaiia,  the  modfrn  representatlTe  of  AnUoch  in  Syria.— From  Smith's  SmaUer  Dictionary. 


Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  Christians,  dispersed  from 
Jerusalem  at  Stephen's  death,  preached  the  Gospel 
at  Antioch  (xi.  19).  From  Jerusalem,  Agabus,  who 
foretold  the  famine,  and  other  prophets,  came  to  An- 
tioch (xi.  27,  28);  and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  con- 
sequently sent  on  a  mission  of  charity  Irom  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem  (xL  30,  xii.  25).  From  Jerusalem  the 
Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed  the  church  at  Antioch 
(xv.  1) ;  and  at  Antioch  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter 


Aalloch  ia  Piiidia,— From  ArsadaU*!  DUeottria  la  Aria  Jftnor.— (Fbn.) 


for  conduct  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  through 
the  influence  of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii. 
11,  12). — At  Antioch  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  ^Actsxi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  lirst  called  Christians  (xL  26) ;  here  St. 


Paul  exercised  his  ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26,  xiv. 
26-28,  XV.  35,  and  xviii.  22,  23) ;  here  he  began  and 
ended  his  first  and  second  missionary  journeys  (xiii. 
1-3,  xiv.  26,  xv.  36,  xviii.  22),  and  entered  upon  the 
third  (23).  To  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch  were 
especially  addressed  the  letters  from  the  apostles, 
&c.,  at  Jerusalem  (xv.  23).  Antioch  was  afterward 
an  important  centre  for  Christian  progress.  Ignatius, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Trajan  at  Rome,  was 
bishop  of  Antioch  forty 
years  ;  ChrYSO?tom,  the  elo- 
quent preacher,  was  born 
at  Antioch.  The  bishop  has 
been  styled  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch since  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; and  this  title  is  now 
borne  by  prelates  of  three 
Oriental  churches  (Greek, 
Syriac,  and  Maronite), 
though  for  a  long  time  none 
of  them  have  resided  at  Ai  - 
tioch.  The  nominal  Chi'is- 
tians  at  Antioch  (mod.  A7Ua- 
kia)  were  estimated  at 
2,000,  and  the  whole  pop- 
ulation at  20,000,  in  1866, 
when  American  Protestant 
missionaries  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel  there.  Antioch 
has  suffered  greatly  from 
wars  and  earthquakes.  It 
was  a  principality  under  the  Crusaders  a.  d.  1098- 
1269.  In  1269  its  churches  were  destroyed  by  its 
captor,  the  Sultan  Bibars. — 2<  In  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  xiv.  19,  21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11),  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia,  at  the  modern  Yalobatch,  which  is  distant 
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from  Atsher  (now  known  to  be  the  ancient  Philo- 
meliuna,   but  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
Antioeh  in  Pisidia)  six  hours  over  the  mountains. 
The   ruins  are    very    considerable.     This  city,    like 
No.  1,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.      Under 
the   Romans   it   became   a  colony,   and    was   also 
called  Cesarea.    When  St.  Paul  first  visited  the  city,  j 
(Acts  xiii.  14),  in  his  first  missionary  journey  with  ! 
Barnabas,  his  preaching  in  the  synagogue  led  to  the 
reeeptioa  of  the  Gospel  by  many  Gentiles  :  and  this  | 
resulted  in  a  violent  persecution  by  the  Jews,  who  | 
first  drove  him  from  Antioeh  to   Iconium  (50,  51), 
and  subsequently  followed  him  even  to  Lystra  (xiv. 
19).     St.  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Lystra,  revisited 
Antioeh  to  strengthen  the  disciples  (2 1 ).     He  prob- 
ably visited  Antioeh  again  at  the  beginning   of  his 
second  journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and 
Tlmjtheus  (TiMorar),  a  native  of  thia  neighborhood, 
had  jujt  been  ad Jei  to  the  party.     Phrygia  ;  Pi- 

SIDIA. 

An-tl-D-rlll'a  [-ki'ah]  (1  Mc.  iv.  35,  vi.  63  ;  2  Mc. 
iv  33,  V.  21)  =  AxrtocH  1. 

An-ti-0  chi-ani  [-ke-anz],  partisans  of  Antiochus 
EpiplLines  (2  Mj.  iv.  9,  19). 

An-ti'o-cbis  [-kis]  (Gr.)  concubine  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mc.  iv.  30). 

An-ti'o-chni  [-kus]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  (he  wUIistander), 
father  of  Num^'nius,  ambassador  from  Jonathan  to 
the  Romans  (1  Mc.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

An-tro-tha^  (sas  above)  II.,  king  of  Syria,  sur- 
namel  TJld'os  (Gr.  i/is  God),  succeeded  his  father 
Antiochus  Soter,  b.  c.  281.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reiga  he  was  eagagad  in  a  fierce  war  with 
Ptole;ny  Philaielphus,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  course 
of  which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revoltai  ani  became 
indapeadeat  kingdoms.  At  length  (b.  c.  250)  peaca 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  "joined  themselves 
together,"  and  Ptolemy  ("  the  king  of  the  South  ") 
gave  his  daughter  Bareniceia  marriage  to  Antiochus 
("  the  king  of  the  North  "),  who  set  aside  his  former 
wife,  LaoJice,  to  receive  her.  "Wh:^n  Ptolemy  died 
(b.  c.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her  chil- 
dren Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus  Bere- 
nice was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power  ;  "  and  Lao- 
dice, in  je  ilous  fear  lest  she  might  again  lose  her 
ascendency,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "  that  strength 
en?d  her,"  i.  e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice  and 
her  infant  son  to  be  put  to  death,  b.  c.  246.  After 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  brother 
of  Berenice  ("  oat  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  "),  who 
succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  avenged 
his  sister's  death  by  an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  winch 
Laodice  was  killed,  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus 
driven  for  a  time  from  the  throne,  and  the  whole 
country  plundered.  The  hostilities  thus  renewed 
continued  many  years ;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleu- 
cus, B.  c.  223,  after  his  "  return  into  his  own  land," 
bis  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Ccraunus  and  Antio- 
chus "assembled  a  multitude  of  great  forces" 
again.st  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  son  of  Euergetes, 
and  one  of  them  ( Antiochus)  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  6-10). 

Aa-ti'«*rhi4  111.  (see  above),  i<umamed  the  Great, 
Buccee  led  liis  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunns,  who  was 
assa'isinatcd  after  a  short  reign  b.  c.  22a^  He  pros- 
ecuted th  J  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator  with  vig- 
or, and  at  first  with  success,  n.  c.  218  he  drove  the 
Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon,  conquered  Samaria  and 
Gllead,  and  wintered  ut  Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated 
nexty«ir  at  Raphia,  near  (iaza  (b.  c.  217),  with  im- 
mense ioss,  and  in  consequence  made  a  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  in  which  he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  nrov- 


inces  of  Celosyria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine.  During 
the  next  thirteen  years  Antiochus  was  strengthen- 
ing his  position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  sur- 
name of  the  Great,  u.  c.  205,  Ptolemy  Philopator 
died,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
anes,  who  was  only  five  years  old.  Antiochus  then 
united  with  Philip  IIL  of  Macedon  to  conquer 
and  divide  the  Egyptian  dominions.  Tlie  Jews, 
exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  Ptolemy  Pliilopator 
both  in  Palestme  and  Egypt,  openly  espoused  his 
cause,  under  the  influence  of  a  short-sighted  policy 
("  the  factious  among  thy  people  shall  rise,"  i.  e, 
against  Ptolemy).  Antiochus  occupied  the  three 
disputed  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a 
war  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus ;  and  his  ally 
PhiUp  was  embroiled  with  the  Romans.  Tiien  Ptol- 
emy, by  the  aid  of  Scopus,  again  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Jerusalem,  and  recovered  the  territory  which 
he  had  lost.  b.  c.  198,  Antiochus  reappeared  in  the 
field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  "  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan ; "  and  afterward  captured  Scopus 
and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  in  Sidon.  The  Jews, 
who  had  suffered  severely  during  the  struggle,  wel- 
comed Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he  stood 
in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was  to  be 
consumed."  His  further  designs  against  Egypt  were 
frustrated  by  Roman  intervention ;  and  his  daughter 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  with  the  Phenician  provinces  for  her 
dower,  favored  the  interests  of  her  husband  rather 
than  those  of  her  father.  From  Egypt  Antiochus 
turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  various  suc- 
cesses, crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war  with  Rome.  His  vic- 
torious course  was  checked  at  Thermopyla;  (b.  c. 
191),  and  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  b.  c.  190,  By  the  peace  concluded  n.  c.  188, 
he  was  forced  to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the 
Roman  side  of  Mount  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous  sum    to    defray   the  expenses  of    the   war. 


Tetradrachm  CAttIc  talent)  of  Antincbiu  lit. 
Obv«T>e,  Head  of  King  to  right.    Reveree,  BatiUit  Antiocliov  (Gr.  •-  of 
Kinp  Antiochut).    In  field,  two  moDogmms.    Apollo,  naked,  seated  on 
cartiita  (L.  —  a  tripod  tn  tktform  of  a  caldron)  to  left. 

This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignominious  death. 
B.  c.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in  Ely- 
mais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its  de- 
fence. Thus  "  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not 
found  "  (Dan.  xi.  11-19). — Antiochus  not  only  as- 
sured to  the  Jews  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in 
their  worship,  but  made  splendid  contributions  tow- 
ard the  support  of  the  temple  ritual,  and  gave  various 
immunities  to  the  priests  and  other  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem. He  also  transported  two  thousand  families 
of  Jews  from  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to 
repress  the  tendency  to  revolt  manifested  in  those 
provinces.  Two  sons  of  Antiochus  succeeded  him, 
fir^t  Sklkucus  Philopator,  then  Antiochus  IV. 

An-tl'o^bus  (see  above)  IV.,  E>plph'a-nes  [c-pif 'a- 
ncoz]  'Gr.  the  '/lustriow),  the  youngest  son  of  Antio-. 
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CHCS  THE  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  188)  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. B.  c.  175  he  was  released  by  the  intervention 
of  his  brother  Seleccus,  who  substituted  his  own 
son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus  was  at  Athens 
when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Heliodorus.  By 
the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  he  easily  ex- 
pelled the  usurper  Heliodorus,  and  himself  "  obtained 
the  kinjidom  by  flatteries,"  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
nephew  Demetrius.  The  accession  of  Antiochus  was 
immediately  followed  by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hel- 
lenizing  party  at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy. 
Jason  4  persuaded  the  king  to  transfer  the  high- 
priesthood  from  his  brother  Osias  III.  to  him,  and 
bought  permission  to  carry  out  his  design  of  habitu- 
ating the  Jews  to  Greek  customs ;  but  three  years 
after wai-d  Mexelacs,  who  offered  the  king  a  larger 
bribe,  was  appointed  high-priest,  w  hile  Jason  took 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites.  From  these  circum- 
stances, and  from  the  marked  honor  with  which  An- 
tiochus was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his 
reign  (about  b.  c.  173),  it  appears  that  he  easily  re- 
gained the  border  provinces  given  as  the  dower  of 
his  sister  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  But  his 
ambition  led  him  to  undertake  four  campaigns  against 
Egjpt,  B.  c.  171, 170, 1G9, 168,  and  his  complete  con- 
quest of  the  country  was  prevented  only  by  Roman 
interference.  The  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and 
the  armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high-priests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occa.siou  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second  Egyp- 
tian campaign  (b.  c.  170),  which  he  had  probably 
planned  with  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  his  power.  The  Temple  was  plundered,  a 
terrible  massacre  took  place,  and  a  Phrygian  govern- 
or was  left  with  Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city. 
At  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian  expedition,  two 
years  afterward,  Antiochus  detached  a  force  under 
Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusalem  and  fortify  it,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews.  The  decrees  then  follow  ed  which 
have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  Temple  was 
desecrated,  and  the  observance  of  the  law  was  for- 
bidden. "  On  the  15th  day  of  Casleu  the  Syrians 
set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  (i.  e.  an  idol 
altar)  upon  the  altar."  Ten  days  afterward  an 
offering  was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  At 
Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased; 
but  Mattathias  and  his  sons  organized  a  successful 
resistance  ("  holpen  with  a  little  help  ").  (Macca- 
bees.) Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  tow- 
ard Parthia  and  Armenia.  Hearing  not  long  aftei^ 
ward  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of  Nasea  in  Elymais 
(comp.  Antiochus  III.),  he  resolved  to  plunder  it. 
The  attempt  was  defeated ;  and  the  event  hastened 
his  death.  He  retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to 
Tabae  in  Persia,  where  he  died,  b.  c.  164,  the  victim 
of  superstition,  terror,  and  remorse,  having  first 
heard  of  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees  in  restoring 
the  Temple-worship  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mc.  i.-vi. ;  2  Mc. 
i.,  iv.,  v.).  "  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none 
to  help  him." — The  reign  of  Antiochus  was  the  last 
great  crisis  in  Jewish  history  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.  The  prominence  given  to  it  in  prophecy  (Dan. 
vii.  8,  25,  viii.  11  ff.,  xi.  21-45)  fitly  accords  with  its 
typical  and  representative  character.  (Antichrist.) 
1  he  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Alexan- 
dria) had  introduced  Greek  thought  and  hie  into 
the  Jewish  nation  ;  and  now,  after  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  an  outward  struggle  must  decide  whether 
Judaism  was  to  be  merged  in  a  rationalized  Pagan- 
ism, or  to  become  purer  and  more  vigorous.  The 
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exposed  position  of  Judea  between  Syria  and  Ecvpt 
the  terrible  crimes  of  the  wars  of  "  the  N  and'b  " 
and  the  persecutions  first  from  Egypt  and  tjau  from 
byna,  all  betokened  the  apprcathiug  btruggh-  Po. 
htically  the  Jews  must  now  either  be  iudvptndent 
or  abandon  every  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was  their 
social  and  religious  position  less  perilous.  Forcigu 
mfluence  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life ;  and  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  no  ojpos'iiion  wan 
offered,  evtc  by  the  priests,  to  the  execution  of  the 
king  s  decrees.  (Jason  4.)  Antiochus  at  first  imi- 
tated the  liberal  poUcy  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  the 
occasion  for  his  attacks  was  furnished  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  Able,  energetic,  and  liberal  to  profu- 
sion, Antiochus  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the 
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execution  of  his  plans.  He  had  learned  at  Rcme  to 
court  power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire, 
and  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Re- 
gardless himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  he  did 
not  appreciate  religion  in  others  ;  and  he  became  a 
type  of  the  enemy  of  God  (Antichrist)  by  the  disre- 
gard of  every  higher  feeling.  "  He  magnified  him- 
self above  all."  His  real  deity  was  the  Ron:an  war- 
god  ;  and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples. 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor,  the  Jew  realized 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  ol  heathen- 
ism were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal  shape.  The 
outward  forms  of  worship  became  inve.'-ted  with  a 
sacramental  dignity.  Con.mon  life  was  purified  and 
ennobled  by  heroic  devotion.  An  independent  nation 
asserted  the  integrity  of  its  hofes  in  the  face  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Rome. 

An-ti'o-chns  (see  above)  T.,  Eu'r^'tor  (Gr.  of 
noble  descent),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochis  IV., 
B.  c.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias,  though  Antiochus  had  on  his  death-btd 
assigned  this  office  to  Philip,  his  own  icster-bi other. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem with  a  large  army,  accompanied  by  Lysias,  to 
relieve  '  the  Syrian  garrison.  He  repulsed  Judas 
(Maccabees)  at  Eethzacharias,  and  took  Bethsura. 
But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  Temple  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  Antiochus  to 
make  peace  that  he  might  advance  to  meet  Philip, 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  Antioch.  Philip 
was  speedily  overpowered;  but  the  next  year  (R  r. 
162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  who'  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  for  his  own  wrongs  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mc.  iiL  32,  S3,  vi.,  vu.  2-4  ;  2  Mc.  ix. 
29,  xiv.  1,  2).  ,,  ,  . 

An-ti'o-thns  (see  above)  VI.  was  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  and  Cleopatra.  After  his  father's 
death  (146  b.  c.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though 
still  a  child,  he  was  soon  brought  forward  by  Trt- 
PHON  (about  145  B.  c.)  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Svria  against    Demetrius    Nicator.      Trypbon 
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succeeded  in  gaining;  Antioch ;  and  afterward  the 
most  of  Syria  submitted  to  Antiochus.  Jonathan 
(Maccabees),  confirmed  by  him  as  high-priest  and 
ruler  of  Judea,  &c.,  contributed  greatly  to  his  suc- 
cess, occupying  Ascalun  and  Gaza,  reducing  the 
country  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  defeating  the  troops 
of  Demetrius.  (Nasor.)  Tryphon  having  now  gained 
the  supreme  power  in  Antiochus's  name,  took  Jona- 
than by  treachery  and  put  him  to  death,  B.  c.  143  ; 
and  afterward  murdered  Antiochus,  and  ascended 
the  throne  (1  Mc.  xi.  39-xiii.  31). 

in-ti'o-chis  (see  above)  YII.,  Sl-de'tes  [-teez] 
(Gr.  of  Side,  in  Pamphylia),  king  of  Syria,  was  the 
second  son  of  Demetrius  I.  When  his  brother, 
Demetrius  Xicator,  was  taken  prisoner  (about  141 
B.  0.)  by  the  king  of  Parthia  (^Irsaces  VI.),  he  mar- 
ried his  wife  Cleopatra  and  took  the  throne  (137 
B.  c.)  from  the  usurper  Tryphon.  At  first  he  made 
a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon  (Maccabees), 
but  aherward  violated  it  and  sent  against  him  a  force 
under  Cendebeus,  who  occupied  Cedron  1,  and 
harassed  the  surrounding  country.  After  the  defeat 
of  Cendebeus  by  Simon's  sons,  Antiochus  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Judea  in  person.  He  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  but  (so  Josephus)  granted  honorable 
terms  to  John  Hyrcanus  (b.  c.  133),  who  bad  made 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Antiochus  next  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Parthians,  and  Hyrcanus  accompa- 
nied him  in  the  campaign.  But  after  some  successes 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Phraortes  II.  (Arsaces 
VII.),  and  fell  in  the  battle,  about  b.  c.  127-6 
(1  Mc.  XV.,  xvi.). 

in'ti-pas  (Gr.  =  Antipater,  Rbn.  K  T.  I/rt.  ; 
ajainst  all,  Fbn.).  I.  See  Hkrod  2. — i,  A  martyr  at 
Pergamos  (Rev.  ii.  13);  according  to  tradition,  the 
bishop  of  Pergamos ;  said  to  have  suffere  J  martyr- 
dom under  Domitian  by  being  cast  into  a  burning 
brazen  bull. 

AB-tip'a-ter  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  over  agavist  [i.  e.  like\ 
his  father),  son  of  Jason  ;  Jewish  amba.ssador  to  the 
Lacedemonians  (1  Mc.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

An-tip'a-tris  (Gr. ;  namsd  fr  Antipater,  Herod's 
father),  a  town  to  which  the  soldiers  conveyel  St. 
Paul  by  night  on  their  march  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  31);  anciently  naratl  Caphar- 
saba ;  rebuilt  and  named  Antipatris  by  Herod.  It 
was  (Itin.  Hier.)  forty-two  miles  from  Jerusalem  and 
twenty-six  from  Cesarea.  The  modern  village  Kefr- 
Siba  answers  to  the  ancient  name,  and  its  position 
is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what  Josephus  says  of 
the  position  of  Antipatris,  in  a  well-watered  and  well- 
wooded  plain,  near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices 
of  a  trench  dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes 
to  the  sea  neir  Joppa  by  one  of  the  Asmonean 
princes; 

Ai4«'mi«a  (L.),  a  fortress  (A.  V.  "  castle,"  Acta 
xxi.  34,  &c.),  built  by  Herod  on  the  site  of  the  more 
ancient  Baris,  N.  W.  of  the  Temple,  and  named  by 
him  after  his  friend  Antony.  (Jerusalem.)  The 
word  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Bible. 

All'tO-tlli'Jih  (Heb.  aniwers  from  Jehovah,  Gcs.),  a 
B-njamite,  son  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

iB'U4hite  (fr.  An-athoth),  a  dweller  at  Anathoth 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3);  =  Anethothite. 

A  lib  (Heb.  hound  loge'her,  Ges.),  son  of  Coz  and 
descendant  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

A'bm,  a  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48) ;  =  Basi  7. 

•  A«  Til,  a  smith's  iron  block  (Is.  xii.  7  ;  Ecclus. 
xxxviiL  28).     Hasdicraft. 

Api-ae  (Gr.),  concubine  of  Darius,  and  daughter 
of  Burtaciis  (I  Esd.  iv.  29). 

A-pelks  [leez]  (Gr.  giren  by  Apollo,  A.  F.  Pott), 


1  a  Christian  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  10)  as 
I  "  approved  in  Christ."  Tradition  makes  him  bishop 
I  of  Smyrna  or  Heraclea. 

Apes  (Heb.  lophim),  occur  in  1  K.  x  22,  "once 
;  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish  (Tarshish 
'  2),  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
'  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ix. 
21.  Probably  the  Hebrew  word  here  used  was  not 
intended  to  refer  to  any  one  particular  species  of 
ape,  but  may  have  denoted  any  animals  of  the  mon- 
key tribe,  including  apes,  baboons,  and  monkeys 
proper. 

A-phar'sath-chltes  [-kites],  A-phir'sites,  A-ph9r'- 
sa-chites  [a-far'sa-kites]  (all  fr.  Heb.),  certain  tribes, 
colonies  from  which  had  been  planted  in  Samaria  by 
Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  6).  The  first  and  last  are 
regarded  as  the  same,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Paraetacae  or  Paraetaceni  (=  montUaitieers),  a 
tribe  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia ;  the  second 
has  been  referred  to  the  Parrhasii,  and  by  Gesenius 
to  the  Persians. 

A'phek  [-fek]  (Heb.  xtrength,  fortress,  a  strong 
city,  Ges.).  1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
king  of  which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18); 
probably  =  Aphekah. — 8,  A  city,  apparently  in  the 
extreme  X.  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30) ;  probably  = 
Aphik,  and  the  city  on  the  N.  "  border  of  the  Amor- 
ites,"  apparently  beyond  Sidon,  identified  with  the 
Aphaca  of  classical  times,  famous  for  its  temple  of 
Venus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  the  modem  Afka  on  the 
X.W.  slopes  of  Lebanon,  midway  between  Baalbek 
and  Byblus  {Jebeil). — 3.  A  place  at  which  the  Plii- 
listines  encamped,  before  the  battle  in  which  Eli's 
sons  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1); 
apparently  N.W.  of,  and  not  far  from  Jerusalem.— 4. 
The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the  Philistines, 
before  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1); 
possibly  =:  No.  3. — 5t  A  walled  city  on  the  military 
road  from  Svria  to  Israel,  apparently  a  common  spot 
for  engagements  with  Syria  (1  K.  kx.  26  fF. ;  2  K. 
xiiL  17).  It  was  situated  in  "the  plain"  (IK.  xx. 
25  ;  Plain  4)  E.  of  the  Jordan,  where  is  the  modem 
village  of  Fik,  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Fik,  six 
miles  E.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  great  road  between 
Damascus,  Nabulus,  and  Jerusalem  still  passing 
through  it. 

A-phe'kah  (Heb.  strong  place,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Ju- 
dah, in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53) ;  probably  = 
Aphek  1. 

A-pher'e-ma  (fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  threo  "  govern- 
ments," "  Apherema,  and  Lydda,  and  Ramathem," 
added  to  Judea  from  Samaria  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  confirmed  byNicanor  (1  Mc.  xL  34);  probably  = 
Ephraim  and  Ophrah  1. 

A-pher'ra  (Gr.)  ancestor  of  some  of  the  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(1  Esd.  V.  34);  not  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

A'phi'ah  (Heb.  rek-indled,  refreslied,  Ges.),  ancestor 
of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1);  supposed  by  Lord  A. 
C.  Hcrvey  =  Abiau  1  (*). 

A'phik  (Heb.  strong,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Asher  (Judg. 
i.  31);  probably  =  Aphek  2. 

Aph'rah  (Heb.  female  faim,  Ges.),  the  Hense  of, 
a  place  (Mic.  L  10),  supposed  by  some  =  Ophrah  1. 

Aph'scs  [afseezj  (L.  fr.  Heb.  the  dispersion,  Ges.), 
chief  of  the  eighteenth  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxi  v. 
15). 

A-por'a-ljrpse  [-lips]  (fr.  Gr.  =  revelation).  Rev- 
elation or  St.  John. 

A-poe'ry-pha  (fr.  Gr. ;  primarily  =  hidden,  secret, 
8c.  books ;  apparently  associated,  toward  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  vith  the  idea  of  spurious ; 
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afterward  =  spurious),  a  term  popiilaily  applied  to 
the  following  fourteen  books:  1  Esdras;  2Esdras; 
Tobit;  Judith;  Esther  x.  4-xvi. ;  Wisdom;  Ecclesi- 
asticus ;  Baruch  ;  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children ; 
History  of  Susanna ;  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  Prayer  of 
Manasses  ;  1  Maccabees  ;  2  Maccabees.  These 
books  are  treated  of  under  their  titles.  For  their  re- 
lation to  the  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T.  see  Canon. 
(Inspiration.)  These  books  represent  the  period  of 
transition  and  decay  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  and  most  (perhaps  all)  were  probably 
written  b.  c.  300-30.  We  may  notice  in  them  (1.) 
the  absence  of  the  prophetic  element ;  (2.)  the  al- 
most total  disappearance  of  the  power  shown  in  the 
poetry  of  the  0.  T. ;  (3.)  the  appearance  of  works  of 
fiction  resting  or  purporting  to  rest  on  an  historical 
foundation;  (4.)  the  growth  of  a  purely  legendary 
literature ;  (5.)  the  tendency  to  pass  oft'  supposititious 
books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious  names ;  (6.)  the 
insertion  of  unauthenticated  fonnal  documents  as  au- 
thentic; (7.)  abundant  errors  and  anachronisms; 
(8.)  some  peculiarities  connected  with  the  religious 
and  ethical  development  of  Judaism,  as  the  manifest 
influences  of  the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  An- 
tiochus,  the  growing  hostility  to  the  Samaritans,  the 
prominence  assigned  in  Tobit  to  alms-giving,  with 
the  growing  belief  in  the  individual  guardianship  of 
angels  and  the  germs  of  a  grotesque  demonology 
there  apparent,  and  (in  Wisdom)  the  teachings  in 
respect  to  wisdom,  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
eternal  blessings,  and  to  the  love  and  righteousness 
of  God. 

Ip-ol-Io'ni-a  (Gr.  fem.  =  of  or  from  Apollo),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  in  their  way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  thirty  Roman 
miles  from  Amphipolis,  and  thirty-seven  from  Thes- 
salonica (Itin.  Ant.). 

ip-ol-Io'ni-as  (L.  fr.  Gr.  masc.  =  of  or  from 
JpoUo).  1.  Son  of  Thraseas,  governor  of  Celosyria 
and  Phenice,  under  Seleccus  IV.  Phjlopatoe,  b.  c. 
187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  Mc.  iv.  4),  who 
urged  the  king  at  the  instigation  of  Sikon  3,  to 
plunder  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (iii.  5  ft". ;  Helio- 
DORUs). — 2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
governor  of  Samaria,  who  led  out  a  large  force  against 
Judas  Maccabeus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  b.  c. 
166  (1  Mc.  iii.  10-12) ;  probably  the  same  who  was 
chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of  Judea,  spoiled 
Jerusalem,  taking  advantage  of  the  Sabbath,  and  oc- 
cupied a  fortified  position  there,  b.  c.  168  (1  Mc.  i. 
29  ff. ;  2  Mc.  V.  24-26.-3.  Son  of  Menestheus  (pos- 
sibly =  No.  2);  an  envoy  sent  (b.  c.  173)  by  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  to  congratulate  Ptolemy  Philometor 
on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Mc.  iv.  21). — 4.  Son  of 
Genneus ;  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V.  Eu- 
pator,  about  b.  c.  163  (2  Mc.  xii.  2). — 5.  Apollo7iius 
Dam  of  Josephus  (=:  Apollonius  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai, 
a  people  of  Sogdiana ;  comp.  Dehavites),  a  governor 
of  Celosyria  under  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced 
the  cause  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  chief  command.  Apollonius  with  a  large  force 
attacked  Jonathan  (Maccabees),  but  was  entirely 
defeated  by  him  (b.  c.  147)  near  Azotus  (1  Mc.  x. 
69-87). 

Ap-ol-lopb'a-nes  [-lofa-neez]  Gr.  revealed  by  or 
as  Apollo),  a  companion  of  Timothecs  2,  killed  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  at  Gazara  (2  Mc.  x.  37). 

A-polios  (Gr.  =  Apollonius,  or  Apollodorus,  i.  e. 
give^i  by  Apollo),  a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  "  elo- 
quent "  (the  Gr.  may  =  learned)  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures :  one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
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according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but  on  \m  cominjr 
to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  absence  of  St.  Paul 
A.  D.  54,  more  perfectly  taught  by  Aquila  and  PrisI 
cilia.  After  this  he  became  a  |  reacher  of  tlie  Gospel, 
first  in  Achaia  and  then  in  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  2?) 
xix.  1),  where  he  watered  that  which  I'aul  had 
planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  When  the  apostle  wrote  I 
Corinthians,  Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  (I  Cor. 
xvi.  12,  probably  at  Ephesus  in  a.  d.  57,  unwiUinj? 
at  that  time  to  journey  to  Corinth,  but  proposing  to 
do  so  when  he  should  have  convenient  time.  In  Tit. 
iii.  13,  Titus  is  desired  to  "bring  Zenas  the  lawyer 
and  Apollos  on  their  way  diligentlv,  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting  to  thtm."  After  (his'nothing  is  known 
of  him.  Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Cesarta. 
Another  tradition,  credited  by  Jerome,  made  him  at 
last  bishop  of  Corinth ;  others  still,  bishop  of  Colo- 
phon, of  Iconium,  &c. — Apollcs's  exact  part  in  the 
missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age  can  never  be 
ascertained.  After  the  entire  amity  between  St.  Paul 
and  him  which  appears  in  1  Corinthians,  it  is  lianlly 
J  ossible  to  imagine  any  important  difference  in  the 
doctiines  which  they  taught.  There  may  have  been 
difference  enough  in  the  outward  character  and  ex- 
pression of  the  two  to  attract  the  lover  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy  rather  to  Apollos,  somewhat  perhaps 
to  the  disparagement  of  St.  Paul.  Luther  and  others 
supposed  A[  olios  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

l-poliycn  [in  L.  pron.  A-pol'ly-on]  (Latinized  Gr. 
=  (tesfrcyer  =  Heb.  Abaddon),  in  Rev.  ix.  11,  "  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit."  The  Hebrew  Abaf- 
DON,  here  a  synonyme  of  Afollyon,  is  really  ab.'^tract 
=  "  destruction  "  (Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22  ;  Prov.  xv. 
11,  &c.).  The  angel  Apollyon  is  further  dcscribtd 
as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose  from  the  emoke 
of  the  bottcmkss  pit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth 
trumpet.  Iicm  the  occurrence  of  the  Hebrew  word 
in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins  made  Abaddon  the 
nethermost  of  the  two  regions  into  which  they  eii- 
vided  the  lower  world.  But  in  Rev.  ix.  11,  Abaddon 
and  Apollyon  are  Esmes  of  the  angel  and  not  of  the 
abyss.  Ihere  is  no  authoiity  for  connecting  it  with 
"  the  destroyer  "  in  1  Cor.  x.  10.  Asmoheis,  the 
king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  is  probably 
connected  with  Apollyon  as  "  the  destioyer  "  or  de- 
stroying angel.     See  also  Wis.  xviii.  22,  25.    Satan. 

A-pos'tle  [a-pos'l]  (fr.  Gr.  =:  one  sent  forth),  in  the 
N.  T.,  originally  the  official  name  of  those  twelve  of 
the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose  to  send  forth  first  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him  during  His 
ministry  on  earth  (Lk.  vi.  13).  Afterward  it  was  ex- 
tended to  others  (Matthias  ;  Paul)  who,  though 
not  of  the  twelve,  yet  w ere  equal  with  them  in  office 
and  dignity  (1  Cor."  ix.,  &c.).  The  word  alto  appears 
to  have  been  uecd  in  a  non-official  sense  to  designate 
a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers  and 
teachers  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii.  25;  A.  V. 
"  messenger  "  in  these  passages).  It  is  once  applied 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  the  one  sent  from  God 
(Heb.  iii.  1  ;  comp.  Mai.  iii.  1  ;  Jn.  iii.  34  ;  Ex.  iii. 
10-15;  Angels).  This  article,  abridged  from  one 
by  Dr.  Alford,  treats  only  of  those  who  were  officially 
designated  apostles.  The  original  qualification  of  an 
apostle,  as  stated  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  i.  21,  22),  en 
occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas, 
was,  that  he  should  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  the  whole  ministerial  course  of  our  Lord,  from 
His  baptism  by  John  till  the  day  when  He  was  taken 
up  into  heaven.  He  Himself  describes  them  8S 
•'  they  that  had  continued  with  Him  in  His  tcmpta- 
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tions  "  (Lk.  xxil  28).  By  this  dose  personal  inter- 
course with  Him,  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  give 
ti»stimonv  to  the  facts  of  redemption  ;  and  we  gather, 
from  His  own  words  (Jn.  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,27,  xvi.  13), 
tliat  by  an  especial  bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence 
their  raemories  were  quickened,  and  their  power  of 
reproducing  what  they  had  heard  from  Him  increased 
above  the  ordinary  measure  of  man.  The  apostles 
were  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  un- 
educated ;  some  of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh;  some  had  been  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in 
His  public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time,  (Jiscs  Christ.)  Some  of  them  had 
certainly  partly  attached  themselves  to  Him  before ; 
hut  after  their  call  as  apostles  they  appear  to  have 
been  continuously  with  Him  or  in  His  pervice.  They 
8?em  to  have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during 
and  after  the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find 
one  indeed  (Peter),  from  fervor  of  personal  char- 
acter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  (Mat.  xvi. 
18 ;  Acts  il  14,  42,  xL  11 ;  corap.  Rev.  xxi.  14  ;  Eph. 
ii.  20) ;  but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scrip- 
ture of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  conse- 
quence accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and 
two  others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
are  admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Mat.  xvii.  1-9, 
xivi.  37 ;  Mk.  v.  87) ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  su- 
periority in  rank  or  oflSce.  Early  in  our  Lord's  min- 
istry. He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  -to  preach  re- 
pentance and  perform  miracles  in  His  name  (Mat.  x. ; 
Lk.  ix.).  This  mission  was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn 
call  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  con- 
fined (Mat  X.  5,  6).  The  apostles  were  early  warned 
by  their  Master  of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger 
of  their  calling  (x.  17).  They  accompanied  Him  in 
His  journeys  of  teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts, 
saw  His  wonderful  works,  heard  His  discourses  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  (Mat.  v.-vii.,  xxiii. ;  Lk.  vi.  13- 
49),  or  those  which  He  held  with  learned  Jews  (Mat. 
xix.  13  ff. ;  Lk.  x.  26  fF.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on 
religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  His  own 
Bayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Mat.  xiii.  10 
ff.,'  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff.,  xxiv.  3  ft'.,  Lk.  viii.  9  ff.,  xii. 
41 ;  Jn.  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  5,  22,  &c.):  sometimes  they 
worked  miracles  (Mk.  vi.  13  ;  Lk.  ix.  6),  sometimes 
attempted  to  do  so  without  success  (Mat.  xvii.  16). 
They  recognized  their  Master  as  the  Christ  of  God 
(Mat.  xvi.  16 ;  Lk.  ii.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him 
pupematural  power  (Lk.  ix.  54);  but  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  spiritual  teaching  and  mission  of  Christ, 
they  made  very  slow  progress,  held  back  as  they 
were  by  weakness  of  apprehension  and  by  national 
prejudices  (Mat.  xv.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20,  21 ;  Lk.  ix. 
64,  xxiv.  25;  Jn.  xvi,  12):  they  were  compelled  to 
a'ik  of  Him  the  explanation  of  even  His  simplest 
parables  (Mk.  viii.  14  ff. ;  Lk.  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly 
confessed  their  weakness  of  faith  (xvii.  5).  Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth  they  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (xxiv.  21  ;  Jn.  xvi.  12), 
ihotigh  He  had  so  long  been  carefully  preparing  an(l 
iiifltnicting  them.  And  at  His  appreheniiion  Jjy  the 
chief  priests  at»d  Pharisees,  of-  which  He  had  so 
often  forewarned  them,  they  all  forsook  Him  and 
flc-d(Mat.  xxvi.  66).  They  left  His  burial  to  one 
who  was  not  of  their  number,  ami  to  the  women, 
and  wore  only  convinced  of  His  resurrection  on  the 
very  plainest  pnxifs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was 
fl.-st  when  this  fact  became  undeniable  that  light 


seems  to  have  entered  their  minds,  and  not  even 
then  without  His  special  aid,  opening  their  under- 
standinirs  that  they  might  undcreLand  the  Scriptui-es. 
Even  ai'ter  that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  com- 
mon occupations  (Jn.  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a 
new  direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their 
mission,  and  reunite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  L  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  tnutor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.) ;  and  from 
that  time  the  apostles  became  altogether  different 
men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  He  had  declared  thev 
should  (Lk.  xxiv.  48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v. 
32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  all  the  mother-church  of  Je- 
rusalem grew  up  under  their  hands  (iii.-vii.),  and  • 
their  superior  dignity  and  power  were  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  rulers  and  the  people  (v.  12 
ff.).  Even  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Ste- 
phen, and  put  the  first  check  on  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Judea,  does  not  seem  to  have  brought 
peril  to  the  apostles  (viii.  1).  Their  first  mission 
out  of  Jerusalem  was  to  Samaria  (viii.  5-25), 
where  the  Lord  Himself  had,  during  His  ministry, 
sown  the  seed  of  the  (lospel.  Here  ends,  prop- 
erly speaking  (or  rather  perhaps  with  the  general 
visitation  hinted  at  in  Acts  ix.  31,  32),  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  apostles'  agency,  during  which  its  centre 
is  Jerusalem,  and  the  prominent  figure  is  St.  Peter. 
The  centre  of  the  second  period  of  the  apostolic 
agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church  soon  was  built 
up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  the  central 
figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent  period  is  St. 
Paul,  not  originally  of  the  twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office. 
This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we  know  of  it) 
is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5,  was  marked 
by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the  other  apos- 
tles, in  the  cooiwi-ation  and  intercourse  of  the  two 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  From  this  time 
the  third  apostolic  period  opens,  marked  by  the 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  twelve  from  the 
sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive  agency  of  St. 
Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  re- 
maining narrative  of  the  Acts  is  occupied  with . 
his  missionary  journeys;  and  when  we  leave  him 
at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile  churches  from  Jerusalem 
round  about  unto  Illyricum  owe  to  him  their  foun- 
dation, and  look  to  him  for  supervision.  Of  the 
missionary  agency  of  the  rest  of  the  twelve,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  from  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. Some  notices  of  their  personal  history  will  Le 
found  under  their  respective  names,  together  with 
the  principal  legends  which  have  come  down  to  us 
respecting  them.  (See  Peter,  James,  John  espe- 
cially.)— The  apoxtoHe  office  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
eminently to  found  the  churches,  and  uphold  them 
by  supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that 
purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with- its 
first  holders :  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existincc  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being 
impossible.  The  bishops  of  the  ancient  churches 
coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed,  the 
apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or  any 
church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors,  it  can 
be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not  officially. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
•  A-p«s'tlc^bip  [-pos'l-],  the  office  of   an  apos- 
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ILE  (Acts  i.  25  ;  Rom.  i.  5 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  Gal.  ii. 
8> 

* A-poth'c-ca-ry.    Medicine;  Ointment. 

ip'pa-ini  (Heb.  the  two  twslrils,  face,  Ges. ;  face, 
i.  e.  presence,  sc.  of  God,  Fit.),  son  of  Nadab,  and 
deseendaut  of  Jerabmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

*  ip-par'ei.    Dress. 

ip-pe«r>  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recognized 
by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a  central 
court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or  ruler  for 
the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too  diflBcult  for 
the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Dcut.  xvii.  8,  9  ; 
Judge  ;  Trial).  Thus  the  appeal  lay  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  to  the  judge  (Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under 
the  monarchy  to  the  king,  who  appears  to  have  de- 
puted certain  persons  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  record  his  decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3). 
Jehoshaphat  delegated  his  judicial  authority  to  a 
court  permanently  established  for  the  purpose  (2 
Chr.  xix.  8).  These  courts  were  reestablished  by 
Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  After  the  institution  of  the 
Sanhedrim  the  final  appeal  lay  to  them.  A  Roman 
citizen  under  the  republic  had  the  riglit  of  appealing 
in  criminal  cases  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate 
to  the  people  ;  and  as  the  emperor  succeeded  to  the 
power  of  the  people,  there  was  an  appeal  to  him  in 
the  last  resort.  St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exer- 
cised a  right  of  appeal  from  the  local  court  at  Jeru- 
salem to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But  as  no 
decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no  appeal, 
properly  speaking,  in  his  case :  the  language  used 
(ver.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  accu.^ed 
of  electing  to  be  tried  either  by  the  provincial  magis- 
trate, or  by  the  emperor.  Since  the  procedure  in 
the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period  was  of  a  mixed  and 
undefined  character,  the  Roman  and  Jewish  authori- 
ties coexisting  and  carrying  on  the  course  of  justice 
between  them,  Paul  availed  himself  of  his  undoubted 
privilege  to  be  tried  by  the  pure  Roman  law. 

ip'phi-a  [affe-ah]  (Gr.  form  of  L.  Appia),  a 
Christian  woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon 
and  Archippus  in  Phn.  2  ;  apparently  a  member 
of  Philemon's  household,  and  not  improbably  his 
wife. 

ip'phns  [af  fus]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  tJie  wary,  Micha- 
elis),  surname  of  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  ii.  5). 

Ap'pi-i  Fornm  (L.  market-place  of  Appius,  i.  e. 
probably  of  Appius  Claudius),  a  well-known  station 
on  the  Appian  Way  or  great  road  from  Rome  to  the 
heighborhood  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  St.  Paul,  hav- 
ing landed  at  Puteoli  (Acts  xxviii.  13)  on  his  arrival 
from  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of  the  cen- 
turion along  the  Appian  Way  toward  Rome,  and 
found  at  Appii  Forum,  forty-three  mile?  from  Rome 
{Ititi.  Aid.  ;  Itin.  Hier.),  a  group  of  Christians  who 
had  gone  to  meet  him  (ver.  15).  Horace  describes 
Appii  Forum  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen.  This 
arose  from  its  being  at  the  N.  end  of  a  canal  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  road,  through  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Pomptiue  or  Pontine  Marshes.  The  site 
is  at  some  ruins  near  Treponti.     Three  Taverns. 

ip'ple-Tree,  Apple  (Heb.  tappuah  or  tappuach). 
Tlie  A.  V.  mentions  the  apple-tree  in  the  following 
passages.  Cant.  ii.  3 :  "As  the  apple-tree  among 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the 
sons.  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  de- 
light, and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant. 
viii,  5:  "I  raised  thee  up  under  the  apple-tree:  there 
thy  mother  brought  thee  forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where 
the  apple-tree  is  named  with  the  vine,  fig,  pomegran- 
ate, and  palm  trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolat- 
ing effects  of  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  &c.    The  fruit 
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of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  Prov.  xxv.  11 :  "A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver."  In  Cant.  ii.  5  :  "  Comfort  me  with  apples  for 
I  am  sick  of  love ;"  vii.  8,  "  The  smell  of  thv  nose 
(shall  be)  like  apples."  Celsius  and  others  maintain 
that  the  quince  rather  than  the  apple  is  meant  in  the 
above  passages.  The  quince  was  sacred  to  VenuH, 
and  its  fragrance  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
ancients.  "Its  scent,"  says  an  Arabian  author, 
"  cheers  my  soul,  renews  my  strength,  and  restores 
my  breath."  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Royle  (in  Kit.) 
thinks  that  the  diron  is  meant,  and  says,  "The  rich 
color,  fragrant  odor,  and  handsome  appearance  of 
the  tree,  whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are  particu- 
larly suited  to  all  the  above  passages  of  Scripture." 
Yet  neither  the  quince  nor  Ihe  citron  is  "  sweet  to 
the  taste."  Thomson  (ii.  828-9)  favors  the  A.  V.  in 
its  translation  of  "  apples."  He  says  of  Askelon,  "  It 
is  especially  celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  arc  the 
largest  and  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
When  I  was  here  in  June,  quite  a  caiavan  started 
for  Jerusalem  loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  n(  t 
have  disgraced  even  an  American  orchard.  The 
Arabic  word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the 
least,  as  our  English  word,  as  much  as  the  word  for 
grape,  and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that 

lor  citron As  to  the  smell  and  color,  all  the 

demands  of  the  biblical  allusions  are  fully  met  by 
these  apples  of  Askelon;  and  no  doubt,  in  ancient 
times  and  in  royal  gardens,  their  cultivation  was  far 
superior  to  what  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit  larger  and 
more  fragran^."  Most  travellers  astert  that  the 
apples  of  Palestine  are  generally  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  It  is  questionable  (so  Mr.  Houghton) 
whether  the  apple  would  merit  the  Scriptural  cliai- 
acter  for  excellent  fragrance.  The  orange  would 
answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural  passages, 
and  orange-trees  are  found  in  Palestine ;  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  this  tree  was  known  in 
the  earlier  times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
tree  having  been  probably  introduced  at  a  later 
period.  Tristram  (p.  605)  maintains  that  the  apri<ot, 
which  abounds  in  Palestine,  a  "  deliciously  perfumed 
fruit," — "  golden  fruit "  on  a  tree  of  "  bright  yet  pale 
fohage," — is  the  "apple"  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
question  of  identification,  therefore,  is  still  an  open 
one.  As  to  the  apples  of  Sodom,  see  Vine  of  Sod- 
om. The  expression  "  apple  of  the  eye  "  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Piov.  vii.  2;  Lam.  ii. 
18  ;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  English  word  here  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hebrew  word  iskon,  i.  e.  "little 
man  "  =  the  English  piipil,  Latin  pupillus. 

*  Ap-pre-hciid',  Ic.     Games  ;  Officer  ;  Trial. 

*  Apron  [a'purn],  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1. 
Hebrew  hcigoriih  or  chiyorAh  (Gtn.  iii.  7,  niarg. 
"things  to  gird  about) ;"  usually  translated  "Gir- 
dle" (2  Sam.  xviii.  11,  kc). — 2.  Hebrew  mitpahath 
or  mitpachath  (Ru.  iii.  15  marg.  "vail"  in  text); 
see  Dress,  III. — 3.  Greek  simikinihion  (Acts  xix. 
12);  see  Handkerchief. 

Aq'ol-la  [ak'we-lah]  (L.  eagle),  a  Jew  whom  St. 
Paul  found  at  Corinth  on  his  arrival  from  Athens 
(Acts  xviii.  2).  He  was  a  native  of  Pontus,  but  had 
fled,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  from  Rome  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  of  CLArniis  commanding  all 
Jews  to  leave  the  city.  He  became  acquainted  with 
St.  Paul,  and  they  abode  together,  ard  wrought  at 
their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent  or 
hair  cloth.  On  the  apostle's  departure  from  Corinth, 
one  and  a  half  years  afterward,  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syria. 
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There  they  afterwanl  taught  Apollos  the  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  became 
Christians  is  uncertain.  When  1  Corinthians  xvi.  19 
was  written,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus ; 
but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3  ff.  we  find  them  again  at  Rome, 
and  their  house  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Chris- 
tians. They  are  there  described  as  having  endangered 
their  lives  for  that  of  the  apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19, 
they  are  saluted  as  with  Timotheus,  probably  at 
Ephesus.  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  they  were 
afterward  beheaded. 

Ar  (Heb.  city,  Ges.),  or  Ar  of  Mo'ab,  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28);  — 
Kabbah  2 ;  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome as  Areopolis  and  ILibhath-Moab.  The  site,  still 
called  Babba,  lies  about  half  way  between  Kerak 
(ancient  Kir  of  Moab)  and  the  Wady  Mojeb  (ancient 
Arnon),  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  each,  the  Ronian 
road  passing  through  it.  The  remains  are  not  im- 
portant. In  the  books  of  Moses,  Ar  appears  =  the 
■  whole  nation  of  Moab ;  see  Deut.  iL  9,  18,  29 ;  Num. 
xxi.  13. 

A  ra  (Heb.  =  lion  ?  Ges.),  a  son  of  Jether,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher(l  Clir.  vil  38). 

A'rab  (Heb.  aminish,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  probably  neur  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52). 

Ar'a-bah  (Heb.  ^urdbdh  =  arid  trad,  sterile  region, 
Ges.),  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew, 
though  only  in  Josh,  xviii.  18  in  the  A.  V.  It  is 
used  generally  to  indicate  a  barren,  uninhabitable 
district  (translated  "  wilderness  "  in  the  A.  V.  in  Job 
xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Jer.  li.  43  ;  "  desert " 
in  Is.  XXXV.  1,  6,  xl.  3,  xli.  19,  li.  3;  Jer.  xvii.  6,  1. 
12;  "deserts"  in  Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  marg.);  but  the 
Arabah  (tr.  in  the  A.  V.  "  plain  "  in  Deut.  i.  1,  Y,  ii. 
8,  iiL  17,  twice,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16,  viii.  14,  xl.  16, 
xii.  1,  3,  twice;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  iv. 
7 ;  2  K.  xiv.  23,  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  hi.  7 ; 
"  plains  "  in  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  8 ;  "  champaign  "  in 
Deut  xi.  30 ;  "  desert "  in  Ez.  xlvii.  8  ;  "  wilderness  " 
in  Am.  vL  14)  indicates  more  particularly  the  deep- 
sunken  valley  or  trench  which  extends  from  the 
slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  {Gulf  of 
^Akabah)  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  most  remarkable  de- 
pression known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Through  the  \.  portion  of  this  the  Jordan  rushes 
through  the  lakes  of  Halch  and  Gennesaret  down  its 
tortuous  course  to  the  Dead  Sea.  (Sea,  The  Salt.) 
This  portion,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  called  by  Jerome  (Onom.)  Anion  (Gr.  chxin- 
lidy,  is  known  among  the  Arabs  as  el-Ghor.  (Pales- 
TiSE ;  Plai.n  5.)  The  S.  boundary  of  the  Ghor  is 
the  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses  the  valley  about  six 
or  eight  miles  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Akrabbim.) 
From  their  summits,  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the 
▼alley  changes  its  name,  or  rather  retains  its  old 
name  of  Wady  eP Arabah.  This  S.  portion  is  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  long,  varying  in  width 
from  two  (or  four,  so  some)  miles  at  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  at  about  seventy 
miles  N.  of  this.  It  lies  between  the  long  and  deso- 
late limestone  ranges  of  the  7'tA  on  the  W.  (Wil- 
derness OF  TiiK  WASDERtNo)  and  the  mountains  of 
Edom  oh  the  E.  Its  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate, 
and  the  heat  is  terrible.  The  drainage  of  the  N.  part 
(probably  to  about  sixty  miles  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea) 
is  by  the  Wady  el-Jeib  into  the  Dead  Sea,  that  of  the 
remainder  into  the  Gulf  of  ^Akabah.— \n  the  Bible, 
in  the  times  of  the  conquest  and  the  monarchy  the 
name  Arabah  was  applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire 
length  of  both  its  S.  and  N.  portions.  Thus  in  Deut. 
L  1  (prob.)  and  ii,  8  (A.  V.  "  plain  "  in  both  cases), 


the  allusion  is  to  the  S.  portion,  while  the  other  pas- 
sage;?, in  which  the  name  oceur.^,  points  to  the  N. 
portion.  See  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xi. 
2,  xii.  3 ;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25.  The  allusions  in  Deut. 
xi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1,  xviii.  18;  2  Sam.  ii.  29, 
iv.  7 ;  2  K.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Hi.  7,  become  in- 
telligible with  this  meaning  of  the  Arabah.  In  Josh, 
xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah  ("plain"  or  "cham- 
paign" A.  V.)  is  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  the  conquered  country. 

Ar-a-bat'ti-ne,  in  Idumea  (1  Mc.  v.  3).     Akrab- 
bim. 

A«ra'bi-a  (Gr.  and  L. ;  see  below),  a  country 
known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two  designations. — 1.  llie 
East  Country,  Heb.  erels  kedem  (see  East  ;  Gen.  xxv. 
6) :  or  perhaps  the  East,  Heb.  kedem  (x.  30 ;  Num. 
xxiii.  7 ;  Is.  ii.  6  ;  the  last  two  passages  relate  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  Ges.);  a.nd  Land  of  t/ie 
sons  ("people"  A.  V.)  of  the  East  (Gen.  xxix.  1); 
gentile  name,  Heb.  bSn/'y  kedem  :=  S07i8  ("  children  " 
or  "men,"  A.  V.)  of  t/ie  East  (Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii. 
12;  IK.  iv.  30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix. 
28 ;  Ez.  xxv.  4).  From  these  passages  it  appears 
that  the  Land  of  the  East  and  Sons  of  the  East  indi- 
cate, primarily,  the  country  E.  of  Palestine  and  N.  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  the  tribes  descended 
from  Ishmael  and  from  Keturah ;  and  that  this  ori- 
ginal signification  may  have  become  gradually  ex- 
tended to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  generally, 
though  without  any  strict  limitation. — 2.  Mr«6  and 
^Arab  (Heb.  =  arid,  sterile,  Ges.),  whence  "Arabia" 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14  ;  Is.  xxi.  13 ;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ez.  xxvii. 
21).  This  name  seems  to  have  the  same  geographi- 
cal reference  as  the  former.  Among  geographers  in 
general,  however,  both  classical  and  modern,  "  Ara- 
bia "  designates  the  whole  of  the  extensive  region 
which  occupies  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.  According  to  this  prevalent  usage,  Arabia 
reaches  from  12J'  to  34|°  N.  latitude,  and  from  32^'' 
to  60°  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  from  109  j'' 
to  137^  E.  longitude  from  Washington.  This  region 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  Euphrates  (or  ancient  Babylonia,  Chaldea, 
&c.),  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  and  the  Sea  of  Arabia  ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Sea  of  Arabia  or  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  Sea, 
or  Arabian  Gulf,  and  Egypt.  The  name  Erythrean 
fci  was  ancientlv  apjjlied  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs  (especially  the  former ;  see  Red  Sea),  as  well 
as  to  the  sea  or  ocean  on  the  S.  of  Arabia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  description,  the  greatest  length  of 
Arabia,  from  Egypt  to  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  is  about 
1,650  miles;  its  greatest  width,  from  near  ancient 
Palmyra  to  a  point  on  the  coast  E.  of  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  is  about  1,450  miles.  Its  area  would 
thus  be  nearly  1,100,000  square  miles.  Geogra- 
phers have  differed  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  Arabia,  some  making  it  embrace  an  area 
equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  that  contained  in  the 
whole  United  States,  and  others  reducing  it  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Much 
of  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  unsettled  boundary 
of  North  Arabia  (.see  II.  below),  which  spreads  out  in 
that  direction  into  deserts  that  meet  those  which  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  are  occupied  by  roving  tribes  of  Arabs 
having  scarcely  a  nominal  subjection  to  any  superior 
authority.  Arabia  is  indeed  one  of  the  few  countries 
of  the  south  where  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  have  neither  been  extirpated  nor  expelled 
by  northern  invaders. — "  Tljere  is  no  people,"  says 
Ritter,  "  who  are  less  circumscribed  to  the  territory 
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usually  assigned  to  them  than  the  Arabs;  their 
range  outstrips  geographical  boundaries  in  all  direc- 
tions "  (Morren,  in  Kit.).  Arabia  was  divided  by  the 
ancient  classical  geographers  into  Arabia  Felix  (L., 
Happt/  Arabia),  Arabia  Deserta  (L.,  Desert  Arabia), 
and  Petrcea  (L.,  Stonij  Arabia,  or  [so  some]  named 
from  its  chief  city  'Petra ;  see  Sela).  It  may  be 
more  conveniently  divided  into  Arabia  Proper, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  Western  Arabia. — 1.  Arabia 
Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists  of 
high  table-land,  dechning  toward  the  N. ;  its 
most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  mountains 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  territory  E. 
of  the  S.  part  of  this  chain.  The  high  land  is'  en- 
circled from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country.  So 
far  as  the  interior  has  been  explored  it  consists  of 


mountain  and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large  districts 
under  cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered  by  wells  and 
streams,  and  enjoying  periodical  rains.  There  are 
no  navigable  rivers.  The  desert  of  Ahkaf,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave,  extends  from  about  23^' 
to  17'  N.  latitude.  The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those 
on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  five  principal  provinces :  the  Yemen  iu  the 
S.  W.,  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean ;  the  dis- 
tricts of  Hadramawt,  Mahreh,  and  'Om&n,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
El-Bahreyn,  toward  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  great  central  country  of  Nejd  and  Yem&meh ; 
and  the  Hij4z  and  Tih^meh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The 
modem  Yemen  is  especially  productive  and  pictu- 
resque. The  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the  rain«. 
The  products  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  from 
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Arabia  will  be  found  described  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.  (Ass;  Camel;  Frankixcensk  ;  Gold; 
HoRSK ;  LoccsT  ;  Ostrich  ;  Serpent  ;  Shittah-tree  ; 
Spick;  Stones,  Preciocs,  &c.) — II.  Korthtm  Ara- 
bia or  the  Arabian  Desert — divided  by  the  Arabs 
(who  do  not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their 
country)  into  the  Deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and 
El-'Irftk — is  a  high,  undulating,  parched  plain,  of 
which  the  Euphrates  forms  the  natural  boundary 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  SjTia,  whence 
it  is  bounded  by  the  latter  country  and  the  desert 
of  Petni  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  the  peninsula  of  Ara- 
bia forming  its  southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the 
water  of  the  wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  un- 
potible,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  Simoom.  (Winds.) 
The  Arabs  find  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds 
after  the  rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed  plains ; 
and  the  desert  generally  produces  prickly  shrubs, 
&C.,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  inhabitants, 
principally  descendants  of  Isbm ael  and  of  Ketcrah, 
were  known  to  the  ancients  as  "  dwellers  in  tents," 
L.  Seenita  (compare  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  xlix.  31 ;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  11);  and  they  extended  from  Babylonia  on 
the  E.  (compare  Num.  xxid.  7  :  2  Chr.  xxi.  16 ;  Is.  iL 
6,  xiii.  20 J,  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  W.  Their 
predatory  habits  are  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  17, 
xxvi.  7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2.  They  conducted  a 
considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and  In- 
dia from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ez.  xxviL 
20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms  caravan- 
stations;  and  they  likewise  with  the  Idumeans 
traded  from  the  western  portions  of  the  peninsula, 
probably  in  the  products  of  Southern  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28 ;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2 
Chr.  ix.  U,  24  ;  Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi  20).— III.  We^t- 
rrn  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sisai,  and  the 
desert  of  Petra,  corresponding  generally  with  the 
ancient  Arabia  Petnea.  It  was  in  the  earliest  times 
inhabited  by  the  Horites.  Its  later  inhabitants 
were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  Northern  Arabia, 
but  mostly  descendants  of  E.sau,  and  it  was  called 
the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumea,  also  the  desert  of  Seir, 
or  Mount  Seir.  The  common  origin  of  the  Idu- 
means from  Esau  and  Ishmael  is  found  in  Esau's 
marriage  with  Ishmael's  daughter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9, 
xxxvL  3).  The  Nabatheans  (sec  Nebaioth)  succeed- 
ed to  the  Idumeans,  and  Idumea  is  mentioned  only 
as  a  geographical  designation  after  the  time  of  Jo- 
sepbus.  Petra  was  in  the  great  route  of  the  west- 
cm  caravan-traflSc  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  merchan- 
dise brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  (See  Northern 
Arabia;  Edom  ;  Elath;  Ezion-oeber,  &c.) — Inhabit- 
ohU.  The  Arabs,  like  every  other  ancient  nation 
of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  representing  their 
country  as  originally  inhabited  by  races  which  be- 
came extinct  at  a  very  remote  period.  These  were 
the  tril^es  of 'Ad,  Thamood,  Umfiyini,  'Abcel,  Tasm, 
Je«iees,  'Emleek  (Amalek?),  Jurbum  (the  first  of 
this  name),  and  Web&ri :  some  omit  the  fourth, 
eighth,  and  ninth,  but  add  J&sim.  The  majority  of 
their  historians  derive  these  tril)es  from  Shera  ;  but 
some,  from  Ilam,  though  not  through  Cush.  Their 
traditions  refer  tlie  origin  of  the  existing  nation  (1.) 
to  Kahlftn,  whom  they  and  most  Eun)pean  scholars 
identify  with  Joktan;  and  (2.)  to  Ishmael,  who,  they 
say,  married  a  descendant  of  Kaht4n.  They  are  si- 
lent respecting  Cushite  settlements  in  Arabia ;  but 
certain  passages  in  the  Bible  seem  to  agree  with 
modem  research,  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  (Clhh  ;  Dcdas  ;  Eoen  1  ;  Ethiopia  ; 
IIatilaii;  Nimrod;  Uaamaii  ;  Sabtaii  ;  Sabtecha  ; 
SsBA ;  SucBA.)     1.  The  descettdantfl  uf  Joktak  occu- 


'  p'eJ  the  principal  portions  of  the  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the 
I  peninsula,  with  colonies  in  the  interior.  (Mesha  ; 
I  Sephar.)— The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and 
the  chief  state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the 
Yemen,  founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub, 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Kaht4n  (Joktan).  Its  most 
ancient  capital  was  probably  /San'd,  lormerly  called 
Azdl.  (Uzal.)  The  other  capitals  were  Marib,  or 
Sebd,  and  Zafdri.  (Sephar.)  This  was  the  Bible 
kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers,  and  most  of  its 
people,  were  descendants  of  Sehi  (=  Sheba),  whence 
the  classical  Sabcei.  The  dominant  family  was  ap- 
parently that  of  Himyer,  son  (or  descendant )of  SebA. 
A  member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modem 
kingdom  of  the  Himyerites,  the  latter  appellation  ap- 
parently superseding  the  former  only  shortly  before 
the  Christian  era,  I  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the 
later  kingdom.  The  rule  of  the  Himyerites  (whence 
the  HomeriUe  of  classical  authors)  probably  extend- 
ed over  the  modem  Yemen^  Hadramdwl,  and  Mak- 
reh.  Their  kingdom  lasted  until  a.  d,  525,  when  it 
fell  before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the  Ye- 
men, adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of  places  in 
Arabia  belonging  to  the  Himyerites.  After  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to  Mo- 
hammed. Kings  of  Hadramawt  (=  Hazarmateth, 
the  classical  C/tatramotita)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs.  The  Greek  geographers  mention  a  fourth 
people  in  conjunction  with  the  Sab(ei,  Homerita,  and 
Chatramolita, — the  Jlinfei,  who  have  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  biblical  or  modem  name.  Some 
place  them  as  high  as  Mecca ;  but  Fresnel  places 
them  in  Hadramawt.  The  other  chief  Joktanite 
kingdom  was  that  of  the  Hij&z,  founded  by  Jurhum 
(  =  Hadoram  1  ?),  brother  of  Yaarub,  who  left  the 
Yemen  and  settled  near  Mecca.  The  Arab  lists  of 
its  kings  are  inextricably  confused  ;  but  the  name 
of  their  leader  and  of  two  of  his  successors  was  Mu- 
dM  (or  El-Mud4d),  probably  =  Almodad.  Ishmael, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the 
first  Mud&d,  whence  sprang  'AdnSn  the  ancestor  of 
Mohammed.  This  kingdom  merged,  by  intermar- 
riage and  conquest,  into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael. 
Other  Joktanite  kingdoms  were  founded  in  North- 
em  Arabia,  as  that  of  El-Heereh  in  El-Ir&k  (after- 
ward Ishmaelitic)  and  that  of  Ghassan  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  (many  of  whose  rulers  were 
named  El-Hftrith,  perhaps  =  Aretas).  The  his- 
tory of  all  the  Arabs  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  past  has  been  closely  connected  with  Mo- 
hammedanism. (See  Keligion,  below.) — 2.  Tlie 
Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the  peninsula 
from  the  N.  W.  That  they  have  spread  over  the 
whole  of  it  (except  one  or  two  districts  on  the  S. 
coast  which  are  said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed 
Joktanite  peoples),  and  that  the  modem  nation  is 
predominantly  Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs. 
(See  the  articles  on  Ishmael  and  his  sons,  also  Ha- 
garenes.)  They  extended  N.  from  the  Hijaz  into 
the  desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturaliites  and 
other  Abrahamic  peoples  :  and  W.  to  Idunicfi,  where 
they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c.  The  tribes  spmng 
from  Ishmael  have  always  been  governed  by  petty 
chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (sheikhs  and  emeers) ; 
they  have  generally  followed  a  patriarchal  life  and 
have  not  originated  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in 
some  instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
prini-ipal  one  of  these  being  that  of  El-IIeereh  (see 
above). — 3.  The  descendants  of  Kiturah  appear  to 
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bave  settled  chiefly  N.  of  the  peninsula  in  Deseit 
Arabia,  from  Palestine  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Dedan  ; 
Sheba,  &c.). — 4.  In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia 
are  other  peoples,  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs. 
(Amalek  ;  Esau,  &c.). — Religion.  The  most  ancient 
idolatry  of  the  Arabs  must  have  been  fetichism,  of 
which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred  trees 
and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabeism.  (Idol  ;  Idolatry.) 
The  objects  of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-wor- 
ship, tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Manah,  the  goddess  wor- 
shipped between  Mecca  and  Medina,  has  been  com- 
pared with  Meni  (Is.  Ixv.  11),  A.  V.  "number." 
Magianisra  (Magi)  never  had  very  numerous  follow- 
ers. Christianity  was  introduced  in  southern  Arabia 
toward  the  close  of  the  second  century.  It  flourished 
chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many  churches  were 
built.  It  also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of 
Arabia  through  the  kingdom  of  Heereh,  Ghassdii,  &c. 
The  pei-secutions  of  the  Christians  brought  about 
the  fall  of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  (see  above)  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  Juda- 
ism was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by  Kara- 
ites, at  the  Captivity,  but  it  was  introduced  before 
that  time  :  it  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen, 
and  in  the  Hij^z,  especially  at  Kheybar  and  Medina, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  still  tribes  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. Mohammedanism  has  almost  wholly  super- 
seded other  religions  in  Arabia.  Its  fundamental 
principle  is,  "  There  is  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
his  prophet."  Mohammed,  born  near  Mecca  in  or 
about  A.  D.  670,  assumed  the  prophetic  office  in  his 
fortieth  year  as  the  restorer  of  the  pure  religion  re- 
vealed by  God  to  Abraham,  and  afterward  promul- 
gated his  doctrines  in  the  Koran.  His  religion  (Is- 
lam, or  Islamism)  is  made  up  of  Christianity,  Juda- 
ism, and  Paganism.  In  622  a  plot  against  his  life 
constrained  him  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  This 
flight  (called  the  Hegii-a,  from  the  Arabic)  is  the  era 
from  which  Mohammedans  reckon  time  by  lunar 
years  of  354  days  each.  The  citizens  of  Medina  em- 
braced the  prophet's  cause,  and  from  this  time  his 
religion  was  propagated  by  the  sword.  Before  his 
death  at  Medina  in  632,  be  had  brought  all  Arabia 
under  his  dominion.  Medina  was  the  capital  of  Mo- 
hammed's successors,  who  were  styled  caliphs,  about 
twenty-five  jears ;  Ali,  fourth  caliph,  Mohammed's 
son-in-law,  removed  to  Kufa  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
was  there  assassinated  (661)  after  reigning  five  years; 
then  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  the  caliphs  till  752 ; 
afterward  Bagdad  for  several  centuries.  About  934 
the  caliphate  became  a  mere  nominal  dignity,  and 
various  Mohammedan  countries  had  their  own  abso- 
lute rulers.  Syria  and  Palestine  came  under  Arab 
sway  between  632  and  639  ;  Egypt  in  640 ;  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia  about  640 ;  northern 
Africa  within  the  seventh  century ;  Spain  was  in- 
vaded in  709,  and  a  kingdom  established  there, 
which  lasted  till  1492,  though  the  progress  of  the 
Arabs  (also  called  Saracens  and  Moors)  in  western 
Europe  was  stopped  by  the  victory  gained  over  them 
in  732  by  Charles  Martel  of  France.  In  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  Hegira  the  dominion,  faith,  and 
language  of  the  Arabs  overspread  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Indus.  Afterw  ard  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Tartars  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
and  made  it  the  state  religion  in  their  empires  in 
India,  Turkey,  &c.  The  present  number  of  Moham- 
medans in  the  world  is  probably  160,000,000,  prin- 
cipally in  Arabia,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  neighboring 
countries  in  Asia,  and  in  northeastern  and  central 
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Africa.  The  three  holy  cities  of  Mohnmmedans  arc 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem.  M(  iianimeduns  are 
divided  into  sects  :  the  great  majority  are  Sonnitea 
or  Sunnites,  who  receive  the  iunna  (Ar.  =  tradition) 
as  well  as  the  Koran  ;  while  the  ^hiites  (IVrsinns 
and  Kurds)  reject  the  sunna  and  maintain  that  Ah, 
fourth  caHph,  was  the  first  lawful  successor  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Wahabecs  or  followers  of  Alulel- 
Wahab  (bom  in  Eastern  Arabia  between  1720  and 
1730,  died  1787),  who  aimed  to  restore  Mohammed- 
anism to  its  original  purity,  and  founded  a  kingdom 
in  1770,  were  at  one  time  masters  of  nearly  uIIAra- 
bia,  held  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  were  defeated  in 
1818,  and  their  power  was  supposed  to  be  broken; 
but  Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave  in  1862  found  their  kingdom 
extending  from  26^°  to  23^°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  E.  to  the  province  of  Hijftz  on 
the  W.,  and  now  stronger  than  ever,  its  new  capital 
Riadh  being  a  very  beautiful  and  jiopulous  town. 
(See  the  articles  Arabia,  MonAMUEPAMSM,  and  Wa- 
habees  in  the  New  Amcr.  Cyc,  and  Explohatio.v 
AND  Discovery  in  the  AnnualCyc.  for  1864.) — J^n- 
guage.  Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia, -and  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  language  of  the  Islimaelites,  is 
the  vernacular  tongue  through  southwestern  Asia 
and  northern  Africa,  and  the  language  of  religion 
wherever  Mohammedani.<m  prevails.  (See  above.) 
It  is  the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  She- 
mitic  languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have 
an  extensive  literature :  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  tbe  study  of  Hebrew.  Probably  in  Ja- 
cob's time  (Gen.  xxxi.  47)  and  Gideon's  (Judg.  vii, 
9-15)  theShemitic  languages  difiTered  much  less  than 
in  after-times.  But  it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26, 
that  in  the  eighth  centui^  b.  c.  only  the  educated 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  Apparently,  the  Himye- 
ritic  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  clamcal  pkagit, 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two  ;  but  the 
Himyeritic  probably  is  mixed  with  an  African  lan- 
guage. Respecting  the  Himyeritic,  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Southern  Arabia,  until  lately  little  was 
known ;  but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered,  principally  in  Hadra- 
mawt  and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
have  been  published.  (Shemitic  Languages  ;  Ver- 
sions, Arabic.) — For  several  centuries  after  a.  p. 
800  the  Arabs  (or  Saracens)  were  preeminent  in 
mathematics,  philosophy,  geography,  astronomy, 
medicine,  architecture,  poetry,  romance,  &c.  The 
court  at  Bagdad  was  then  the  world's  centre  of 
learning  and  civilization,  while  Europe  was  in  dark- 
ness — The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs  are 
of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible.  No  one 
can  mix  with  this  people  without  being  constantly 
and  forcibly  reminded  either  of  the  early  patriarchs 
or  of  the  settled  Israelites.  (Age,  Old  ;  Beard  ; 
Dress;  Father;  Frontlets;  Or.naments,  Pehsosal; 
Ring;  Sandal;  Seal;  Shepherd;  Veil;  Writing, 
&c.)— References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  them- 
selves are  still  more  cleariy  illustrated  by  the  manners 
of  the  modern  people  in  their  predatory  expeditions, 
mode  of  warfare,  caravan-journeys,  &c.  To  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  book  of  Job,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  this  people  and  their  language  and  literature  is  es- 
sential.—Cowwow.  While  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  have 
been  caravan-merchants,  the  Joktanites  of  Southern 
Arabia  have  been  the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  car- 
rying their  commerce  to  the  shores  of  India  as  well 
as  of  Africa.  See  passages  in  the  Scriptures  relating 
to  Solomon's  fleets  and  the  maritime  trade.    (Ship.) 
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The  commerce  of  Southern  Arabia  with  Palestine 
■was  evidently  by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf :  the  former  especially  Uking  with  it  African 
produce ;  the  latter,  Indian.  All  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the  people  of  Ara- 
bia have  travelled  and  formed  colonies  in  distant 
lands. 

A>ni'M-MS  (in  the  Scriptures :  see  Akabu),  the 
noma  lie  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  E.  and  S.  of 
Palestine,  who  in  the  early  Hebre*  history  were 
known  as  Ishmuelites  and  descendants  of  Keturah. 
Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is  alluded  to 
in  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iiL  2;  2  Mc  xii.  11 ;  their  coun- 
trv  is  associated  with  that  of  the  Dedanim,  the  trav- 
eliin;;  merchanU  (Is.  xxi.  13),  with  Dedan,  Tema, 
and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  24),  and  with  Dedan  and  Kedar 
(Ez.  xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  were  probably  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  peninsula  later  known  as  Arabia. 
During  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Arabians,  with 
the  PhiUstines,  were  tribuury  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
11);  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  they  revolted, 
ravaged  the  country,  plundered  the  royal  palace, 
slew  all  the  king's  sons  except  the  youngest,  and  car- 
ried off  the  royS  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  The 
Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were  again  subdued  by  Uzziah 
(xxvL  7).  Oa  the  return  from  Babylon  they  were 
among  the  foremost  in  hindering  Nehemiah's  work 
of  r^sto^ation,  and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites  and 
others  for  that  end  (Xeh.  iv.  7).  Geshem,  or  Gash- 
mu,  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this  race  (iL 
19,  vi.  1).  -In  later  times  the  Arabians  served  imder 
Timotheus  against  Judas  Maccabeus,  but  were  de- 
feated (1  Mc.  V.  39 ;  2  Mc.  xii.  10).  The  Zabadeans, 
an  Arab  tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan,  brother 
and  successor  of  Judas  (1  Mc.  xii.  31).  Zibdiel,  the 
assassin  of  Alexander  Balas  (xi.  17),  and  Simalcue 
who  brought  up  Alexander  Balas's  young  son  An- 
tiochus  (xi.  39),  afterward  Antiochus  VI.,  were  both 
Arabians.  The  "Arabians"  in  Acts  ii.  11,  were 
Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes  from  Arabia  (compare 
ver.  5-10). 

k'TMi  (lleb.  wild  as»,  Ges.,  Fii.),  a  Benjamite,  son 
of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viiL  15). 

A'rad  (Heb.  see  above),  a  royal  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii. 
14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  tO  "the  S.  of 
Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  undoubtedly  named 
in  Num.  xxL  1  (comp.  Hormah  in  ver.  3),  and  xxxiii 
40,  translated  properly  "the  Canaanit«  king  of 
Arid,"  A.  V.  "  king  Arad  the  Canaanite."  The  site 
of  Arad  has  been  identified  (Rbn.  ii.  101)  with  ''  a 
barren-'.ooking  eminence,"  Tell  ^Arad,  one  hour  and 
a  half  N.  E.  by  £.  from  MUh  (Moladah),  and  eight 
boars  from  Hebron. 

Ar'a-di»  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Art  ad  (1  Mc.  xv.  23). 
A'rah  (Heb.  perhaps  =  teau/arinff,  Ges.).  1,  An 
Asheritc,  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  (1  Chr.  vii.  39).— J,  An- 
cestor of  a  family  of  775  (Ezr.  ii.  5)  or  652  (Neh.  vii. 
10)  who  returned  with  Zi?nibbabel.  One,  Shechaniah, 
was  father-in-law  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi. 
18X     Arnh  =  Arks  in  1  Esd.  v.  10. 

k'nm  (Heb.  A/jrA  region,  highlands,  Ges.).  1.  The 
name  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally, 
the  country  lying  to  the  N.  E.  of  Palestine;  the  high 
table-land  which  stretches  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Euphrates ;  also  the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
especially  the  mountainous  region  and  high  plain  be- 
tween it  and  the  Tigris  N.  of  85",  calle<l  in  Hebrew 
Aram-naharaim  =  Ifie  higJtlaud  of  the  two  rivers 
(see  Haras;  Ps.  Ix.  trtle;  also  in  Heb.,  A.  Y.  "Me- 
BorOTAJiiA,"  in  Gen.  xxir.  10;   DeuU  xxiiL  6  [4]; 


Judg.  iii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6),  Padax-aram  (Gen.  xxv 
20,  inc.),  Aram  simply  (Sum.  xxiii.  7;  Judg.  iii.  10, 
marg. ;  comp.  2  Sam.  x.  16,  A.  V.  "  Syrians  [Heb. 
Aram]  beyond  the  river").  Aram  is  usually  trans- 
lated, as  in  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  "  Syria  "  or 
"  Sykiaxs."  The  Hebrew  derivative  Arammi  = 
the  Aramile,  translated  "  Syrian"  in  A.  V.,  is  used 
in  Gen.  xxv.  20,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
to  designate  a  dweller  in  Aram-naharaim  ;  in  2  K. 
V.  20,  &c.,  an  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  Syria  which 
had  Damascus  for  its  c.\pitaL  (See  Aram-damme^ 
sek  below.)  The  shortened  Hebrew  plural  Rammim 
for  Arammim,  A.  V.  "  Syrians,"  occurs  in  2  Chr. 
xxii.  5 ;  compare  Ram  3.  (See  Shemitic  Languages.) 
Besides  Arantr^naharaim  and  Padan-aram,  we  meet 
with  the  following  small  nations  or  kingdoms  form- 
ing parts  of  the  general  land  of  Aram: — 1.  Aram- 
zobah  (Ps.  Ix.  title ;  also  in  Heb.,  A.  V.  "  Syrians  of 
Zoba,"  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobah  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47,  &c.).  2.  Aram  belh-rehob,  A.  V.  "Svrians 
of  Beth-rehob  "  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob  (x.  s').  3. 
Aram-maacJiah,  A.  V.  "  Syria-maachah  "  (1  Chr. 
xix.  6),  or  Maacab  only  (2  Sam.  x.  « ;   Maacah  2). 

4.  Geshcr,  "  in  Aram,"  A.  V.  "  in  Syria "  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8).    5.  Aram-dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sam.  viii. 

5,  6  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  "Aram"  (2  Sam. 
X.  9  ff.),  but  Damascus  gradually  absorbed  the  small- 
er powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  took  the  name  of  "Aram" 
alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ;  also  1  K.  xi.  25,  xv.  IS,  &c.).  See 
also  Hamath  ;  Hamath-Zobah  ;  Ish-tob. — ^^iccording 
to  Gen.  X.,  Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  breth- 
ren were  Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  and  Lud.— 2.  Son 
of  Kemuel,  and  descendant  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21); 
probably  =  Ram  3.--- 3.  An  Asherite,  son  of  Shamer 
(1  Chr.  vii.  34).— 1.  Son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron  ;  = 
Ram  1  (Mat.  i.  3,  4  ;  Lk.  iii.  33). 

A'raiD-i-tess  \i  as  in  viru\  (fr.  Heb.)  =  a  femaie 
inhabitant  of  Aram;  a  Syrian  woman  (1  Chr.  vii 
14). 

A'ramHU-ha-n'iin  (Heb. ;  Ps.  Ix.  title).   Akaii  1 

A'nun-zo'bah  (Heb.;  Ps.  Ix.  title).    Aram  1. 

A' ran  (Heb.  wild  goat,  Ges.),  a  Horite,  son  of 
Dishan  (Gen.  xxxvL  28;  1  Chr.  L  42). 

*  Ar-a-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  marg.)  = 
Arau.nah. 

Ar'a-rat  (Heb.  fr.  Sansc.  =  holy  land,  Bohlen, 
Ges.),  a  mountainous  district  of  Asia  mentioned  in 
the  Bible — (1.)  as  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark  af- 
ter the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4) :  (2.)  as  the  asylum  of 
the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37,  marg;  Is. 
xxxvii.  38,  marg. ;  A.  V.  "  the  land  of  Ajmenia  "): 
(3.)  as  the  ally,  and  probably  the  neighbor,  of  Min- 
ni  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  Ii.  27 ;  Armenia).  In  Gen. 
xi.  2,  "  from  the  E."  A.  V.,  apparently  indicating 
its  position  as  E.  of  Mesopotamia,  is  more  correctly 
in  the  margin  "  eastward,"  as  in  Gen.  ii.  8,  xii.  8, 
xiii.  11,  with  reference  to  the  writer's  own  country 
rather  than  to  Ararat  The  name  Ararat,  though  un- 
known to  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  and  to  the 
modem  Armenians,  was  an  indigenous  and  an  an- 
cient name  for  a  portion  of  Armenia,  for  Moses  of 
Chorene  gives  Ararat ia  as  the  designation  of  the 
central  province.  In  its  biblical  sense  Ararat  =  gen- 
erally the  -Armenian  highlands — the  lofty  plateau 
which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  on  the  S., 
and  of  Me.<!opotamia  on  the  S.  Various  opinions  have 
been  put  forth  as  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested, 
as  described  in  Gen.  viii.  4.  Josephus  (i.  3,  §  6) 
quotes  a  tradition  from  Berosus  the  Chaldean,  fixing 
I  the  »\mt  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdialati.  Local  tra- 
dition still  points  to  the  Jebel  Judi,  m  this  range,  as 
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the  scene  of  the  event,  and  reports,  with  Bcrosus, 
that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its  summit.  Jose- 
phiis  also  (1.  c.)  gives  another  tradition  from  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  tliat  a  mountain  in  Armenia  named 
Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the  spot.  Josephus 
states  himself  (i.  3,  §  6)  that  the  spot  where  Noah 
left  the  ark  had  received  an  Armenian  name  which 
he  renders  Apobaterion  (  =  the  place  of  descent),  and 
which  seems  identical  with  Nachdjevan,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Araxes.  To  this  neighborhood  native  Arme- 
nians now  assign  all  the  associations  connected  with 
Noah,  and  Europeans  have  so  far  indorsed  this  last 
opinion  as  to  give  the  name  Ararat  exclusively  to 
the  mountain  called  Mas»is  by  the  Armenians,  Agri- 
J)agh  (  =  Steep  Mountain)  by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh- 
i-Nuh  (  =  NoaJi's  Mountain)  by  the  Persians.  This 
mountain,  the  loftiest  and  most  imposing  in  the  re- 
gion, rises  immediately  out  of  the  plain  of  the  Araxes, 
and  terminates  in  two  conical  peaks,  named  the  Great 
and  Less  Ararat,  about  seven  miles  apart,  the  former 
of  which  is  17,260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  about  14,000  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes, 
while  the  latter  is  lower  by  4,000  feet.  The  summit 
of  the  higher  rises  about  3,000  feet  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
summit  of  Ararat  was  first  ascended  in  1829  by  Par- 
rot, who  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400 
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yards  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle  de- 
pression between  the  two  eminences  he  surmises  that 
the  ark  rested.  The  region  immediately  below  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by 
beast  or  bird.  Argiiri,  the  only  village  known  to 
have  been  built  on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vineyard. 
Lower  down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nachdjevan, 
where  the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 
— Taking  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the  base  of 
Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kitrdistan  in  the 
S.  as  =  "the  mountains  of  Ararat"  (Gen.  viii.  4), 
we  notice — (1.)  Its  elevation.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  presenting 
a  surface  of  extensive  plains,  whence  spring  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  having  a  generally  parallel  direc- 
tion from  E.  to  W.,  and  connected  with  each  other 
by  transverse  ridges  of  moderate  height.  (2.)  Its 
geographical  position.  It  is  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  between 


the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mwliterrancan  on  the  R. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions, Armenia  is  the  true  centre  of  the  world  :  and 
Ararat  is  now  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the 
empires  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its 
physical  character.  Though  of  volcanic  origin,  Ar- 
menia difl'ers  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  for  it  does  not  rise  to  a  »>harp 
well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands  into  plains 
separated  by  a  graduated  series  of  Eulordinate 
ranges.  It  is  far  more  accessible,  both  from  with- 
out, and  within  its  own  Hniits,  than  other  di.«trict8 
of  similar  elevation.  The  fall  of  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  decided  in  any  direction  ; 
for  the  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Ca.«pian,  rii'ts 
W.  of  either  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  runs  N. 
at  first;  while  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S. 
rises  N.  of  tl  e  Araxes,  and  runs  W.  at  first.  (4.) 
The  climate.  Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  brief  spring  and  summer  of  intense 
heat.  In  April  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered 
with  snow ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  ^'epteml;cr  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  {jS.)  Dk  vegetation.  Grass 
grows  luxuriantly  on  the  plateau,  and  furnishes 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  to  the  flocks 
of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat,  barley,  and  vines  ri|>cn 
at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  and  the  harvest  is  brought 
—  --  --  -.— -  --  1  to  maturity  with  wonderful 
;-I)eed.  These obser^'ations show 
lliat,  while  the  elevation  of  the 
Armenian  plateau  constituted  it 
the  natural  resting-place  of  the 
ark  after  the  Deluge,  its  geo- 
<:  raphical  position  and  physical 
cliaracter  secured  an  impartial 
distribution  of  mankind  to  the 
various  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  climate  furnished  a  power- 
ful inducement  to  seek  the  more 
tempting  regions  on  all  sides  of 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation  was  re- 
markably adapted  to  the  nomad 
state  in  which  Noah's  early  de- 
scendants probablv  lived. 
Ar'a-rath  (Tob.l  21)  =  Ara- 

EAT. 

A-raa'sah  (fr.  Heb.  variou.=- 
ly  written ;  =  Jah  is  strong, 
Fii.),  a  Jebusite  who  sold  to 
David  a  site  for  an  altar  to 
xxiv.  18-24);  =  Oekan.  Kcil 
{on  1  Chr.  xxi.  25.  Eng.  tr.)  says  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  1  Chronicles  and  2  Samuel  in 
regard  to  'the  price,  &c. ;  "  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  26,  it  is 
stated  that  David  gave  to  Oman  for  XY.e  place  (|)rob- 
ablv  the  hill,  Mount  Moriah)  600  shekels  of  pold. 
On 'the  other  hand,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  we  read  that 
David  bought  the  threshing-foor  and  the  oxm  for  60 
shekels  of  silver.  The  very  words  of  the  two  pas- 
sages show  that  the  authors  were  writing  of  different 
things,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  error."  From  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23, 
"  these  things  did  Araunah  the  king,  give  unto  the 
king,"  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Jebusites. 

Ar'ba  (Heb.  giant-Baal  or  Baal-Hercvles,  tu.),  the 

progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  from  whom  Hebros  was 

called  KiRJATH-ARBA  (Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13,  xxi.  11). 

At'hah  (=  Akba),  the  dt'y  of  =  Kirjath-aeba  cr 

Hebkox   Gen.  xxxv.  27). 
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Ar'katlh4te  (fr.  Ueh.\  the,  =  a  nalive  of  the  Ara- 
BAH  or  Ghor.  Gesenius  makes  Arbathite  =  one 
from  Brrn-AiUBAn.  Abiiilbon  the  Arbathite  was 
one  of  David's  valiant  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 1 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  32). 

Ir-kat'tts  (fr.  Gr.\  a  di.strict  of  Palestine  (1  Mc.  v. 
23  only  > ;  af«)rdin<r  to  Ewahl,  the  district  N.  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ard  el- 
Batihah.  but  perhaps  a  corruption  of  .\crabattine  = 
the  toparchj  between  Nea polls  and  Jericho.    Akrab- 

Ar>ke'la  (Or.  fr.  Heb.  =  citadel  of  God,  Wr.),  only 
in  1  Mc  ix.  2,  defining  the  situation  of  Masaloth, 
which  was  besies^ed  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Al- 
cimus.  Accordin"^  to  Jo:»ophus  tliis  Arbela  was  a  city 
of  Galilee  near  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  remark- 
able for  certain  impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of 
robbers  and  insurgents,  and  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  desperate  encounter.  Arbela  is  identified  with 
the  existing  Irbid,  a  site  with  a  few  ruins  W.  of 
Medjfl  (Magdala),  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  HWy  el- 
HamAm,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Avnbi  Uattin.  Tiie  caverns  are  in  the  opposite  face 
of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kidd'at  Ibn 
Jladn.  Arbela  may  be  the  BETn-ABBEL  of  Hos.  x. 
14. 

Ir'bit^,  the  (fr.  Heb.  =  native  of  Arab,  Ge?.). 
Paarai  the  Arbite  was  one  of  David's  heroes  (2 
8am.  xxiiL  35) ;  called  in  1  Chr.  xL  37,  Naarai  the 
son  of  EzBAi. 

Ar-ba'aai  (Gr.  Abrotias),  a  torrent,  apparently  near 
Cilicia ;  possibly  the  Nahr  Abraitn  or  Ibrahim  (an- 
cient Adonis), which  rises  in  Lebanon  at  Afka  (ancient 
Aphek),  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Jebed 
(By bios);  or  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  ''eber  han- 
uihur  =^beifond  the  river,  i.  e.  Euphrates  ( J d.  ii.  24). 

•  lrch>  The  arch  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  at 
Thebes  as  early  as  b.  c.  1540  (Wilkinson),  and  by 
the  ancient  Assyrians  (Rawlinson).  It  was  therefore 
probably  known  to  the  Israehtes.  The  plural  of  the 
Hebrew  eiflim  is  translated  "  arches  "  in  Ez.  xl.  16 
ff.  A.  V.  (margin,  "  galleries  "  or  "  porches  ") ;  but 
the  real  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  Targums,  LXX., 
Vulgate,  Fairbaim  (on  Ezekid),  &c.,  translate /wrr/je*; 
but  Geseuius  says  they  were  carried  round  an  edifice, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  porches.  Fiirst  de- 
fineA  it  a  tort  of  hall-like  space  tJiat  recedes  and  pro- 
jects.   Temple. 

•  Arrh4B'Kfl  [ark-anejel]  (fr.  Gr.  =  a  chief  of 
the  aiiffe/s)  1  Th.  iv.  18  ;  Jude  9.  Ajigel  ;  Gabriel  ; 
Mjcuael  ;  Raphael  ;  Uriel. 

ir^hMa'u  [-ke-]  (I,,  fr.  Gr.  =  leading  (he  people, 
a  chef,  L.  k^.),  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a  Sa- 
maritan woman,  Malthace,  and,  with  hU  brother 
Herod  Antipas,  brought  up  at  Rome.  At  the  death 
of  Herxl  (b.  a  4)  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
hi*  three  son*,  Herod  Antipas,  .\rchelaus,  and  Philip. 
Herod  by  will  pave  to  Archelaus  "  the  kingdom," 
but  .\u?ustus.  though  he  confinned  the  will  in  gen- 
eral, app<jinted  An-hctaus  ethnarch,  promising  him 
the  dignity  of  king  aflerwanl,  if  he  governed  well. 
He  ri-o'irwl  half  of  what  had  been  Bubject  to  Herod, 
including  Idumea,  Judea,  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of 
Cetarea,  Sc'basto,  Joppa,  and  Jenisalem,  the  whole 
yidding  him  six  hundred  ta]ent»'  income  (Jos.  xvii. 
8,  |§  1,  and  11,  ^  4).  In  the  tenth  year  of  liis  reign 
(ninth,  no  Dion  Cas«ius>,  a.  d.  6,  a  complaint  was 
preferre<I  against  him  by  his  brothers  and  his  sub- 
jects on  Uie  gniund  of  his  tyranny,  in  conyefjuence 
of  which  b«  waa  banished  to  Vienne  in  (Jaul,  where 
he  It  gnenlly  aaid  to  have  died.  But  Jerome  rc- 
UtM  tbat  be  was  shown  the  aepulchre  of  Arcbelaus 


near  Bethlehem.  He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  and  oppression  (Mat.  ii.  22).  Josephra 
relates  that  he  put  to  death  three  thousand  Jews  in 
the  Temple  not  long  after  his  accession.  Archelaus 
wedded  illegally  Glaphyra,  once  the  wife  of  his  bro- 
ther Alexander,  who  had  had  chddren  by  her. 

Arfh'e-ry.    Arms. 

Ar'ehf-Tltes  [-ke-]  (fr.  Heb.),  perhaps  =  inhabit- 
ants of  Erech,  placed  as  colonists  in  Samaria  (Ezr. 
iv.  9). 

Ar'ehi  [-ki]  (Heb.)  Josh.  xvi.  2.     Archite. 

Ar-f  hip  pBS  [-kip-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  rrding  horses),  a 
Christian  teacher  in  Colosse  (Col.  iv.  17),  called  by 
St.  Paul  his  "  fellow-soldier  "  (Plin.  2) ;  probably  a 
member  of  Philemon's  family.  Some  suppose  him 
to  have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colosse ; 
others  (improbably)  a  teacher  at  Laodicea.  There  is 
a  legend  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and   suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonse,  near  Laodicea. 

Ar'ehite  [-kite]  (fr.  Heb.  as  if  from  a  place  named 
Erech),  tlie,  the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend 
Hushai  (2  Sam.  xv.  32,  xvii.  5,  14  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 
The  same  word  (in  the  Hebrew)  occurs  in  Josh.  xvi. 
2,  where  **  the  borders  of  Archi  "  (i.  e.  "  the  Ar- 
chite") are  named  as  somewhere  near  Bethel. 

Arehl-tee-tmre  [ke-].  Gen.  iv.  17,  20,  22,  ap- 
pears  to  divide  mankind  into  the  "  dwellers  in  tents  " 
and  the  "  dwellers  in  cities."  (City  ;  Fenced  City.) 
The  race  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  11,  12,  22,  xi.  2-9) 
founded  the  cities  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  &c.,  one  of  which,  Resen,  is  called  '•  a  great 
city."  We  have  in  Gen.  xi.  3-9,  an  account  of  the 
earliest  recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  its  construction.  (Babel,  Tower  of.)  In 
Estb.  L  2,  mention  is  made  of  the  palace  at  Susa 
(Shi;shas),  the  spring  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  (Esth.  iii.  15) ;  and  in  Tobit  and  Judith,  of 
EcBATAXA,  to  which  they  retired  during  the  heat  of 
summer  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  14  ;  Jd.  i.  14).  In  Egypt 
the  Israelites  appear  first  as  builders  of  cities  (Pithom 
and  RaamsesX  compelled  to  labor  at  the  buildings  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  Israelites 
were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and  by  habit  dwell- 
ers in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  They  had  therefore 
originally,  speaking  properly,  no  architecture.  In 
Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns  and  in  houses 
of  stone  (Lev.  xiv.  84,  45  ;  IK.  vii.  10);  but  these 
were  not  all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  by  them- 
selves (Deut.  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii.  19,  22;  Josh.  xiv. 
15).  The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solo- 
mon gave  great  impulse  to  architecture ;  for  besides 
the  Temple  and  his  other  great  works,  he  built  for- 
tresses and  cities  in  various  places,  Baalath,  Tadmor, 
&c.  (IK.  ix.  15-24).  Subsequent  kings  are  recorded 
as  builders:  A8a(l  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha  (xv.  17), 
Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  82,  xxii.  39),  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-30),  Jehoash,  and 
Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6);  and  Jehoiakim, 
who*e  winter  palace  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxii.  14, 
xxxvi.  22  ;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15).  On  the  return  from 
captivity  the  chief  care  of  the  rulers  was  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  substan- 
tial manner,  with  stone,  and  with  timber  from  Leba- 
non (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8  ;  Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.).  Under  Herod 
and  his  successors  not  only  was  the  Temple  magnifi- 
cently rebuilt,  but  the  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished (Lk.  xxL  5).  Herod  also  built  the  town  of 
Cesarea  ;  enlarge<l  Samaria,  and  named  it  Sebaste ; 
built  the  cities  of  Agrippcum  and  Phasaelis ;  and 
even  adon)e<i  with  buildings  many  foreign  cities. 
His  sons  built  or  rebuilt  Cesarea  Philippi,  Tiberias, 
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Bethsaiila,  &c.  These  great  works  were  undoubted- 
ly splendid,  and  probably  formed  on  Greek  and 
Roman  models.  For  details  in  regard  to  the  palace 
of  Solomon,  the  temples,  &c.,  at  Jerusalem,  see  Je- 
rusalem ;  Marble  ;  Palace  ;  Temple,  &c.  For  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  sec  Handicrajt  ; 
HocsE. 

Arc-tu'rns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  beards  tail).  The  Hebrew 
words  '««A  and  ^ai/i.sh{=a  bay-row  bearer,  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  Great  Bear,  Ges.),  rendered  "  Arcturus  " 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity 
with  the  Vulgate  of  the  former  passage,  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  identical,  and  to  represent 
the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  known  commonly  as 
the  Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  The  star  now 
known  as  Arcturus  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Bootes,  and  is  nearly  in  a  line 
with  two  bright  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear. 
The  ancient  versions  differ  greatly  in  their  render- 
ings. The  LXX.  render  'ash  by  the  "  Pleiades  "  in 
Job  ix.  9  (unless  the  text  which  they  had  before 
them  had  the  words  in  a  different  order),  and  ^ayish 
by  "  Hesperus,"  the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32. 
In  the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate. 

Ard  (Heb.  fugitive),  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40) ;  ancestor  of  the  Ardites  ; 
probably  zjz  Ard,  the  "  son  "  of  Benjamin  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21  ;  =:  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  Becher;  Naa- 
MAS  2. 

Ar'dath— "  the  field  called  Ardath  "  (2  Esd.  ix. 
26). 

Ardites  =  the  descendants  of  Ard  (Num.  xxvi. 
40). 

Ar'don  (Heb.  fugitive,  Ges.),  son,  by  Azubah,  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

A-re'Ii  (Heb.  son  of  a'hero,  Ges. ;  see  Ariel),  a  son 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  1*7);  ancestor  of 
the  Arelites. 

*A-re'lites  =  a  family  descended  from  Areli 
(Num.  xxvi.  17). 

A-re-op'a-^ite  [-jite]  =  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34). 

A-re-op'a-giis  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  hill  of  Ares  ;  the  Gr. 
Ares  =  L.  Mars  ;  Acts  xvii.  19  ;  literally  translated 
Mars'  Hill  in  verse  22),  a  rocky  height  in  Athens, 
opposite  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it 
is  separated  only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises 
gradually  from  the  N.  end,  and  terminates  abruptly 
on  the  S.,  oyer  against  the  Acropolis,  at  which  point 
it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  valley  already 
mentioned.  Tradition  derives  its  name  from  the 
legendary  trial,  before  the  gods  assembled  here,  of 
Mars  for  murdering  Neptune's  son  Halirrhothius. 
This  spot  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Areopagus,  often  called  simply  "  the  Are- 
opagus," the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  the) 
Athenian  courts.  This  court  consisted  of  those  who 
had  held  the  office  of  Archon,  and  they  were  Areopa- 
gites  for  life,  unless  disqualified  by  misconduct.  At 
first  the  court  tried  only  cases  of  wilful  murder, 
Mounding,  poison,  and  arson  ;  but  Solon  gave  it  ex- 
tensive censorial  and  political  powers.  It  continued 
to  exist  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings 
were  held  on  the  S.  E.  summit  of  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  or  "  mar- 
ket "  below ;  and  immediately  above  the  steps  is  a 
bench  of  stones  excavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  facing  the  S.  Here  the 
Areopagites  sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air.  On  the 
E.  and  W.  side  are  raised  blocks,  probably  those  de- 
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scribed  by  Euripides  as  a.ssijnicd.  one  to  the  acrurer 
the  other  to  the  accused. — The  Areopngiw  whm  the 
spot  from  which  St.  Paul  delivered  his  momorablc 
address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22-31). 
Some  commentators  suppose  that  St.  I'aul  wus 
brought  before  the  Council  of  Areopagus ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  narrative  of  any  judicial  procefd- 
ings.  He  "disputed  daily"  in  the  "market"  (ver. 
17),  which  was  S.  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  valley! 
Attracting  more  and  more  attention,  "  certain  philos- 
ophers of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  brought  liim 
up  from  the  valley,  probably  by  the  stone  8tc|)8  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they 
might  listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the 
philosophers  probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  on  the  steps  and 
in  the  valley  below. 

A'res  (L.)  =  Arah  2  (1  Esd.  v.  10). 

Ar'e-tas  (Gr.  fr  Ar.  =  a  cutter,  graver,  Pococke, 
Wr.),  a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian 
kings  or  chiefs.  (Arabia  ;  Edom  ;  Nebaioth.)  Only 
two  require  mention  here. — 1.  A  contemporary  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Mc.  v. 
8). — 2.  The  fatherin-law  of  Herod  Aktipar,  and 
king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  whose  ethnarch  ("gov- 
ernor," A.  V.)  kept  the  city  of  Damascus  with  a 
garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi. 
32).  There  is  a  somewhat  difficult  chronological 
question  respecting  the  subordination  ( f  Damaf  cus 
to  this  Aretas.  Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the 
city  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  change  in  the  ruleiship  took  place 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  There  had  been  war  for 
some  time  between  Aretas  and  Herod  Antipas.  A 
battle  was  fought,  and  the  army  of  Antipas  destroyed. 
Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  was  sent  to  his  aid 
against  Aretas  ;  but  while  on  his  march  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37),  and  remained  at 
Antioch.  By  this  change  of  affairs  at  Rome  a  com- 
plete reversal  took  place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas 
and  Aretas.  The  former  was  (a.  d.  89)  banished  to 
Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given  to  his  nephew  and 
enemy  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  intimate  with  the 
new  emperor  Caligula.  It  would  be  natural  that 
Aretas  should  be  received  into  favor ;  and  the  more 
so  as  Vitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas, 
which,  Josephus  says,  he  concealed  till  he  obtained 
revenge  under  Caligula.  Now  in  a.  d.  38,  Caligula  is 
known  to  have  made  several  changes  in  the  E. ;  and 
these  facts,  coupled  with  the  non-existence  of  any 
Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius,  make  it 
probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas,  was  granted  to 
him  by  Caligula.  The  other  hypotheses,  that  the 
ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city,  or  that  Aretas 
had  seized  Damascus  on  Vitellius's  giving  up  the  ex- 
pedition against  him,  are  very  improbable  (so  Dr. 
Alford). 

A-re'ns  (fr.  Gr.),  a  king  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
whose  letter  to  the  high-priest  Onias  is  given  in  1 
Mc.  xii.  20-23.  There  were  two  Spartan  kings  of 
the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the  first  reigned  a.  c. 
309-265,  and  the  second,  grandson  of  the  former, 
died  at  eight  yeai-s  old,  b.  c.  257.  The  first  high- 
priest  of  the  name  of  Onias  held  the  office  b.  c.  323- 
300,  and  probably  wrote  the  letter  to  Areus  L  be- 
tween 309  and  300. 

Ar'gob  (Heb.  the  stony),  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
E.  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashax,  containing  sixty  great 
and  fortified  cities.  Argob  was  in  the  portion  allot- 
ted to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  pes- 
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f!ej-;ion  of  by  Jair.  (Havoth-Jair.')  It  afterward 
lormed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  district?  under 
an  otiicer  at  Ramoth-Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  4, 13,  14  ;  1  K. 
iv.  13).  In  later  times  Argob  wa^s  called  Tracho- 
Mfis,  apparently  a  mere  translation  of  the  older 
name;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with  the 
Ltjak,  a  very  remarkable  district  S.  of  Damascus, 
and  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  extraordinary 
region — about  twenty-two  miles  from  N.  to  S.  by 
fourteen  from  W.  to  E.,  and  of  a  regular,  almost 
oval,  shape — has  been  described  as  an  ocean  of  ba- 
silic rocks  and  bowlders,  tossed  about  in  the  wild- 
est confusion,  and  intermingled  with  fissures  and 
creTJces  in  every  direction.  "  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  forbidding  region  is  thickly  studded  with 
deserted  cities  and  villages,  all  solidly  built  and  of 
remote  antiquity  "  (Ptr.  ii.  241).  The  peculiar  He- 
brew word  constantly  attached  to  Argob  (hebel,  or 
chehfl,  literally  =  rope,  A.  V.  "  region  ")  accurr tely 
designates  the  remarkably  defined  boundary  of  tne 
Lfjah,  "  sweeping  round  in  a  circle  clearly  defined  as 
a  rocky  shore  line ; "  "  resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins"  (Ptr.  ii.  219). 

ir'gab  (Heb. ;  see  above),  a  man  killed  with  Pek- 
ahiah,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  25) ;  perhaps  a  Gil- 
eadite  officer,  who  was  governor  of  Argob  ;  accord- 
ing to  some,  an  accomplice  of  Pekah  in  the  murder 
of  Pekahiah.  Sebastian  Schmid  makes  Argob  and 
Arieh  =  two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whom  Pekah  slew 
with  the  king.  Rashi  makes  Argob  =  the  royal 
palace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which  the  mur- 
der took  place. 

A-ri<-a>ra'the8  f-theez]  (Gr.,  probably  fr.  Sansc.  = 
ffreat,  or  honorable,  muster)  (properly  Mithridates)  Ml, 
Phi-l»p'a-tor  (Gr.  loving  his  father),  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  B.  c.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and 
his  subservience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans  (b.  c. 
153)  cost  him  his  kingdom ;  but  he  was  shortly 
afterward  restored  by  the  Romans  to  a  share  in  the 
government ;  and  on  the  capture  of  his  rival  Olopher- 
nes  by  Demetrius  Soter,  regained  the  supreme  power. 
He  fell,  B.  c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristo.iicus.  Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from 
Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mc.  xv.  22),  who,  in 
after-times,  seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  king- 
dom (Acls  ii.  9 ;  compare  1  Pet.  i.  1). 

A-rM«<4  or  A>ri'dti  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  the  strong? 
Ges  ;  perhaps  fr.  Zend  =  ffiving  what  is  loortliy,  Fii.), 
ninth  son  of  Uaman  (Ksth.  ix.  9). 

A-rM'a4ha  or  Ar-i-da'tlia  (etymology  =  Aridai, 
Ge«.),  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth!  ix.  8). 

A'li-eh  (Heb.  Uie  hon,  probably  from  Ins  daring  as 
a  warrior),  either  un  accomplice  of  Pekah  in  his  con- 
epiracj  against  Pekahiah,  king  of  Isratl ;  or  (so  Se- 
bastian Schmid)  a  prince  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put 
to  death  with  him  (2  K.  xv.  25).  Rashi  explains  it 
literally  of  a  golden  lion  which  stood  in  the  castle. 
AaooB. 

A'rI-d  (Heb.  lion,  i.  e.  hero,  of  Got,  or  hearth  of 
God  ;  see  below).  I.  One  of  the  "  chit-f  men  "  under 
Ezra  in  the  caravan  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Kzr. 
viii.  16). — The  Hebr.-w  word  occurs  also  in  rcfircncc 
to  two  Moabit?t  slain  l)y  Benaiah  (2  S.im.  xxiii.  20 ; 
1  Cbr.  xi.  22).  Many  with  Gesenius  and  A.  V.  re^ 
gard  the  word  as  an  epithet,  "  lion-like ; "  but  Tlie- 
nitifi,  Winer,  Fiirst,  ic,  make  it  a  pro[>er  name,  and 
transUtc"two  (sons)  of  Ariel"  (comp.  Akeli). — ft 
A  designation  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2, 
7).  Gescniu!*,  Ewahl,  Hivcmick,  and  many  others 
make  it  =  Hun  of  God  ;  Umbreit,  Knol>el,  and  most 
ancient  Jewiih  expositors  make  it  =  hearth  of  Go  I, 
tracing  the  lirst  part  to  the  Arabic    The  latter  mean- 


ing is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii. 
16,  16  (where,  however,  the  reading  is  doubtful),  as 
a  synon)'nie  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  though 
Havernick  makes  it  even  here  =  lion  of  God. 

Ar-i-mS'thK'a  (L.)  =  Arimathea. 

Ar-i-ma-the'a  (L.  Arimath'^a,  fr.  Heb.  Ramath- 
aim),  "  a  city  of  Judea;"  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (Mat.  xxvii.  57  ;  Mk.  xv.  43  ; 
Lk.  xxiii.  51  ;  Jn.  xix.  38);  probably  =  the  Ramah 
of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19.     Ramah  2. 

A'rl-ocll  [-ok]  (Assyrio-Chal.  fr.  Sansc.  =  vener- 
able, Bohlen,  Ges. ;  noble,  Fii.).  1.  The  king  of 
Ellasar,  an  ally  of  Chedorlaomer  in  his  expedition 
against  Sodom,  &c.  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9).— 2,  The  captain 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  body-guard  (Dan.  ii.  14,  &c.). 
— S.  King  of  the  Elymeans  (Jd.  i.  6).  Junius  and 
Tremellius  make  him=Deioces,  king  of  part  of  Media. 

A-rls'a-i  or  A-ri'sai  (Pers.  fr.  Sansc.  =  Vishnu's 
arrow,  Bohlen),  eighth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Ar-is-tar'chns  [-kus]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  excellent  ruUr, 
L.  &  S.),  a  Thessalonian,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul 
on  his  third  missionary  journey,  and  with  Gaius  was 
seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  29).  He 
was  with  the  apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia  (xx.  4) ; 
and  again  (xxvii.  2)  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  He  was 
afterward  St.  Paul's  fellow-prisoner  and  fellow-laborer 
in  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Phn.  24).  Tradition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Apamea. 

Ar-is-to-ba'los  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  best  advised,  or  best 
advising,  L.  &.  S.).  1.  A  Jewish  priest,  who  resided 
in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor. 
In  a  letter  of  Judas  Maccabeus  he  is  addressed  (165 
B.  c.)  as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Jews, 
and  "  the  master "  (i.  e.  counsellor  ?)  of  the  king 
(2  Mc.  i.  10).  He  was  probably  the  peripatetic  philos- 
opher who  dedicated  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  his  alle- 
goric exposition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Considerable 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  preserved  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius,  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  quotations,  though  now  generally  conceded, 
has  been  vigorously  contested.  The  object  of  Aris- 
tobulus  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doctrines 
were  based  on  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  (Alex- 
andria.)— i,  A  resident  at  Rome,  some  of  whose 
household  are  greeted  in  Rom.  xvi.  10.  Tradition 
makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  after- 
ward a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  Britain. 

*  Ark,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  uron  (see 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  ;  Chest  1),  and  tebdh,  and  the 
Gr.  kibolos.  The  Heb.  tebd/i  is  used  of  both  Noah's 
"  ark  "  (Gen.  vi.-viii.  ;  see  Noah),  and  the  "  ark " 
in  which  Moses  was  put  (Ex.  ii.  3,  5 ;  see  Reed  2). 
The  Gr.  ktbotos  in  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  denotes 
both  Noah's  "ark"  (Mat.  xxiv.  38,  &c.)  and  the 
"  ark "  of  the  covenant  (2  Mc.  ii.  4,  6 ;  Heb.  ix. 
4,  &c.). 

Ark  of  the  C«v'e<nant  [kuv-].  The  first  piece  of 
the  tabernacle's  furniture,  for  which  precise  direc- 
tions were  delivered  (Ex.  xxv.). — I.  It  appears  to 
have  been  an  oblong  chest  (Ark)  of  shittim  (acacia) 
wood,  two  and  a  half  cubits  long,  by  one  and  a  half 
broad  and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  over- 
laid on  the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  whicli 
was  edged  with  gold,  the  Mkrcy  Seat  (Chercbim) 
was  placed.  The  ark  had  a  ring  at  each  of  the  four 
comers,  and  through  these  were  passed  staves  of  the 
same  wwmI  similarly  overlaid,  bv  which  it  wis  car- 
ried by  the  Kohathites  (.Vum.  vii.  9,  x.  21).  The 
ends  of  the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veil  in 
the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  viiL 
8).  The  ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped  in 
the  "  veil  "  of  the  dismantled  Tabernacle,  in  the 
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curtain  of  badger's  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  all, 
and  was  therefore  not  seen  (Num.  iv.  5,  20). — II.  Its 
purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate  the  Divine 
autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that  "  covenant "  from 
which  it  derived  its  title.  It  was  also  probably  a 
reliquary  for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
1  K.  viii.  9  says  "  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at 
Horeb."  Yet  Heb.  ix.  4  asserts  that,  besides  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  "  Aa- 
ron's rod  that  budded  "  were  inside  the  ark ;  prob- 
ably by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  disappeared. 
The  A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  "  we  inquired  not  at  it," 
seems  to  imply  a  use  of  the  ark  for  an  oracle ;  but 
the  LXX.  translate  "  we  sought  it  not."  (Ahiah  1.) 
— Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  sanctuary,  it 
tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre  of  wor- 
ship. It  was  also  the  support  of  the  mercy  seat, 
materially  symbolizing,  perhaps,  the  "covenant"  as 
that  on  which  "  mercy"  rested.  Jer.  iii.  16  predicts 
the  time  when  even  "  the  ark  should  be  no  more  re- 
membered," as  the  climax  of  spiritualized  religion. — 
III.  For  the  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  ark, 
see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a 
later  period  a  superstitious  security  was  attached  to 
its  presence  in  battle  (1  Sam.  iv.).  Yet,  though  this  was 
rebuked  by  its  permitted  capture,  its  sanctity,  when 
captured,  was  vindicated  by  miracles,  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities  (v.).  After- 
ward it  came  back,  first  to  Beth-shemesh  (vi.) ;  then 
it  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Levitical,  fam- 
ilies (vii.  1,  2;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11  ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv. 
24,  25)  in  the  border  viDages  of  E.  Judah,  and  did 
not  take  its  place  in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  cur- 
tains, i.  e.  in  a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jeru- 
salem by  David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither 
was  a  national  festival.  Subsequently  the  Temple, 
when  completed,  received,  in  the  installation  of  the 
ark  in  its  shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by 
the  effulgence  of  Divine  glory  instantly  manifested. 
Several  Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events, 
e.  g.  xxiT.,  xlvii.,  cv.,  cxxxii. — When  idolatry  became 
more  shameless  in  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  "a 
carved  image  "  in  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  probably 
removed  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may  ac- 
count for  its  being  reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  V,  XXXV.  3).  It  was  probably  taken  or  de- 
stroyed by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Esd.  x.  22).  Pri- 
deaux's  argument  that  there  must  have  been  an  ark 
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in  the  second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express 
testimony,  such  as  that  of  Josephus,  &c.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbins,  a  sacred  stone,  the  "  stone  of 
drinkinjr,"  stood  in  its  stead. — The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Etruscans,  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.,  had  also 
mystic  chests  or  arks. 

Ark'itC  (fr.  Heb.  =  inhabitant  of  Area  or  of  Arce, 
Ges.),  the,  one  of  the  famiUes  of  the  Canaanites 


(Gen,  X.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  16),  located  in  the  N.  of  ?!,«- 
nicia.  The  city  of  Arce  or  Area  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &c.  From  iElius  Lampri- 
dius  we  learn  that  it  contained  a  temple  dedicat<'d 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  cf 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  C»sarf  a 
Libani.  The  Crusaders  besieged  it,  a.  n.  109{»,  for 
two  months  in  vain,  but  afterward  took  it.  In  12n2 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  pite.  now 
'Arka,  lies  on  the  coast,  two  to  two  and  a  half  '\\oun 
from  the  shore,  about  twelve  miles  N.  of  Tripoli,  and 
five  S.  of  the  Nahr  el-Khebir.  A  rocky  hill  rises  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet  close  above  the  KaJir 
^Arka  ;  on  the  top  of  this  is  an  area  of  about  two 
acres,  on  which  and  on  a  plateau  to  the  X.  the  ruins 
of  the  former  town  are  scattered. 

*  Arm,  one  of  the  upper  limbs  of  the  human  body 
(2  Sam.  i.  10,  &c.),  often  figuratively  =  ittrepqtli, 
might,  power  (Ex.  xv.  16;  Ps.  xliv.  3;  Jn.  xii."38, 
&c.).  Hence  "  to  break  one's  arm  "  =  to  detlroy  hit 
power  (Ps.  X.  15,  &c.).  "With  a  stretched-out 
arm  "  (Ex.  vi.  6,  &c.),  and  "  to  make  bare  the  arm "' 
(Is.  Iii.  10),  refer  to  the  position  of  an  ancient  war- 
rior ready  for  battle  and  prepared  to  use  his  strength 
to  the  best  advantage.     Dress. 

ir-nut-ged  don  [g  hard]  (fr.  Heb.  =  htll  of  Meoid- 
Do),  a  place  (Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  locality  implied  in 
the  Hebrew  term  is  the  great  battle-field  of  the  0.  T. 
In  a  similar  passage  in  Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  the  sense  of 
the  Divine  judgments  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  underlying  the  image  being 
Jehoshaphat's  great  victory  (2  Chr.  xx.  26 ;  see  Zech. 
xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  g<H)d 
and  evil  is  suggested  by  that  battle-field,  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  which  was  famous  for  two  great  vic- 
tories, of  Barak  over  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  iv.,  v.), 
and  of  Gideon  over  the  Midianites  (vii.) ;  and  for  two 
great  disasters,  the  deaths  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xixi.  8), 
and  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22). 
The  same  figurative  language  is  used  in  Zech.  xiL 
11. 

Ar-me'Bl-a  (L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Heb.  =  mountains  of 
Missi ;  see  below)  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  though  it 
occurs  in  A.  V.  (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38)  for 
Ararat  (comp.  marg.).  The  Hebrew  writers  use  the 
names  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Togarmah  to  describe 
certain  districts  of  Armenia  (see  below). — The  limils 
of  the  region  called  Armenia  have  varied  greatly, 
but  are  described  in  general  under  Ararat.  The  Ar- 
menians claim  descent  from  Uaig  or  Ilaik,  son  of 
Thorgora  (  =  Togarmah).  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Armenia  fell  before  the  Macedonian  power  b.  c.  328. 
Afterward  it  was  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
under  the  Syrian  or  other  foreign  rule.  Lesser  Ar- 
menia (the  "part  W.  of  the  Euphrates)  became  a 
Roman  province  under  Vespasian.  Greater  Arme- 
nia (E.  of  the  Euphrates)  was  an  independent  king- 
dom 190-34  B.  c,  and  was  afterward  for  centunes 
an  object  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and 
Parthians,  who  by  turns  appointed  and  deposed  ita 
rulers.  Many  of  the  Armenians  became  Christiana 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  W.  part  of  Armenia 
was  attached  to  the"  Roman  empire  A.  D.  387  ;  the 
E.  part  was  then  assigned  by  compact  to  Persia,  and 
soon  became  a  field  of  heathenish  persecution.  The 
Armenians  are  now  widely  scattered  through  Turkey 
and  other  countries  ;  all  nominally  Christians ;  every- 
where, like  the  Jews,  a  distinct  trading  people,  but 
nowhere  an  independent  nation.  The  Armenian  is 
one  of  the  chief  Oriental  churches ;  and  in  its  forms, 
&c.,  is  much  like  the  Greek  church.— The  acquaint- 
cnc'e  of  the  Hebrews  with  this  country  was  probably 
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derived  frO!n  the  Phenidan^.  In  the  prophet?,  Ar- 
menia is  one  of  the  extreme  N.  nations  known  to  the 
Jew->.  (1.)  Ararat,  property  the  central  district  of 
Armenia,  whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (2  K. 
xix.  37,  maq;. ;  Is.  xxxrii.  38,  niarg.),  is  summoned 
in  Jer.  U.  27,  with  Minni  and  Ashchenaz,  to  the  de- 
etruclioa  of  Babylon.  (2.)  Mi.n.ni,  only  in  Jer.  11.  27, 
I.S  probably  =  the  district  Miuyas,  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  M'trai-tu  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  (3.) 
Tjo  vRMAU  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of  Ezekiel,  in 
both  of  which  it  apparently  =  Armenia.  In  xxvii. 
14,  hi  speaks  of  Tog-.irmah  in  connection  with  Me- 
shech  an.l  Tubal ;  in  xxxviii.  6,  it  is  described  as 
"of  the  X.  quarters"  in  connection  with  Gomer. 
These  particulars,  the  known  relationship  between 
Togirmah,  A-^hkenaz,  and  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3),  and 
the  traditional  belief  of  the  Armenians  that  they  are 
descendants  from  Togarmah,  unite  to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  Togarmah  =  Arm.'nia.  Tonoces, 
Cospcsios  or ;  TKRStos.s,  Ancient  (Armenian). 

Arai'let,  an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially among  women ;  used  by  princes  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  ani  by  distinguished  persons  in 
general.  The  word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  V. ;  in 
Xum.  xxxL  50,  the  Hebrew  ets'dJdh  is  translated 
'chains;"  in  2  Sam.  i.  10,  "the  bracelet  on  his 
arm."  Sometim.^  only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right 
arm  (E?clu>.  xxi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  6,  it  appears 
that  the  signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the 
armlet  These  ornam.'nU  were  worn  by  most  an- 
cient princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures 
of  Persepolis  and  Nineyeh,  and  were  worn  by  the 
kings  and  people  of  Persia,  by  the  old  British  chiefs, 
&c.  In  the  Egyptiiin  monuments  kings  are  often 
represented  with  armlets  and  bracelets.  They  are 
Bt'dl  worn  among  the  most  splendid  regalia  of  modern 
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I;  Offensive  weapons  :  Arms. 

II.  Defensive  weapons:  Armor. 

I.     Offensive  weapons. — 1.  The   "Sword"    (Heb. 

hereb  or  chereb)  is  frequently  mentioned  (Gen.  iii.  24, 

xxvii.  40,  xxxi.   26,   xxxiv."  25,   26,  &c.);  but  very 

little  can  be  gathered  as  to  its  shape,  size,  material, 


Aajriaa  Aml«t.— <From  NincTeli  Marble*,  BritUh  Mnwnm.) 

oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  the 
king  of  Persia  are  worth  a  million  pounJs  sterling. 
Now,  as  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  made 
plun,  sometimes  enchased  ;  sometimes  with  the  ends 
not  joined,  and  sometimes  a  complete  circle.  Their 
enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gen. 
xxiv.  22.  Bracelet;  Gold;  Ornaments,  Personal. 
AMUtai  (Heb.  of  a  fortress,  palatine,  Ges.),  son 
of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

•  kr'mw.    Arms. 

•  Ar'aar-kiar'er,  one  who  bears  another*s  shield, 
&c. ;  one  who  carries  the  arms  or  armor  of  a  king 
or  military  chief.  Ahimelech  (Judg.  ix.  64),  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  21,  xxxi.  4  ff. ;  1  Chr.  x.  4  f),  Jonathan 
hiasun(l  Sam.  xiv.  1  ff.),  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 
41),  and  Joab  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  are 
mentioned  as  having  had  each  his  armor-beurer. 
Darid  was  armor-bearer  to  Saul,  and  N'aharai  to 
Joab.  Joab  had  ten  armor-bearers  at  Absalom's 
death  (2  .Sam.  xviii.  15). 

•  Ir  ■••ry ,  a  building  for  receiving  arms  or  armor, 
or  for  suspending  them  within  or  upon  It  (Neh.  iii. 
19;  Cant.  iv.  4  ;  compare  1  K.  x.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  12  ; 
Ez.  xxrii.  10,  11).     It  is  u.Hed  figuratively  in  Jer.  I.  25. 

Anas,  kx'mvt.  The  subject  naturally'diviles  itself 
Into^ 
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or  mode  of  use.  Ehud's  sword  ("dagger,"  A.  V., 
but  the  same  in  Hebrew,  as  above)  was  only  a  cubit 
long,  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  it  was  shorter  than  usual.  But  even  if  it 
was,  the  narratives  in  2  Sjim.  ii.  16,  and  xx.  8-10, 
and  the  ease  with  which  David  used  the  sword  of  Go- 
liath (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  xxi.  9),  go  to  show  that  the 
Hebrew  sword  was  both  lighter  and  shorter  than  the 
modem  sword  It  was  carried  in  a  sheath  (Heb. 
/a'ar  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  &c. ;  nMdn  in  1  Chr.  xxi. 
27),  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  and  resting 
upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3 ;  Judg.  iii.  16),  or  upon 
the  hips  (2  &m.  xx.  8).  The  common  Greek  sword 
(Gr.  xiphos,  A.  V.  "sword,"  only  in  2  Mc.  xiv.  41; 
=  Heb.  hereb  in  LXX.,  in  Josh.'  x.  28  ff.,  &c.)  had  a 
short  cut-and-thrust  blade,  diminishing  gradually  from 
hilt  to  point,  made  in  early  times  of  bronze,  afterward 
of  iron,  and  was  worn  on  the  left  side.  A  long  and 
broad  sword  (Gr.  rhomphaia  ;  see  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.\ 
like  that  used  by  the  Thracians,  and  carried  on  the 
right  shoulder  =  "sword"  in  Ecclus.  xxi.  3,  xxii. 
21,  xxvi.  28,  xxxix.  30,  xl.  9,  xlvi.  2 ;  Bar.  ii.  25  ; 
1  Mc.  ii.  9,  iii.  3,  iv.  33,  vii.  38,  viii.  23,  ix.  73  ;  2  Mc. 
XV.  15,  16 ;  Lk.  ii.  86  ;  Rev.  i.  16,  u.  12,  16,  vi.  8, 
xix.  15,  21  :  also  in  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii.  24  ;  Ex.  v. 
21,  xxxii.  27,  &c.  =  Heb.  hereb.  The  Gr.  machaira 
(originally  [so  L.  &  S.]  a  lartfe  knife  or  dirk  ;  as  a 
weapon,  a  short  sword  or  dagger;  afterward  a  sabre  or 
berd  stnord ;  compare  xiphos,  above)  is  translated 
"sword"  in  Ecclus.  xxvili.  18;  1  Mc.  iii.  12,  x.  85 ; 
Mat  X.  34,  xxvi.  47  ff.,  and  often  in  the  N.  T. ;  and 
very  often  in  the  LXX.  =  Heb.  hereb  (Gen.  xxvii. 
40,  &c.).  "  Girding  on  the  sword  "  symbolically  = 
commencing  war;  and  a  similar  expression  denotes 
those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10;  1  Chr.  xxi.  6). 
We  read  of  swords  with  two  edges  (Judg.  iii.  16 ; 
Ps.  cxlix.  6;  Ecclus.  xxi.  8    Heb.  iv.  12  ;  Rev.  i.  16, 
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ii.  12),  and  "  whetting  "  the  sword  (Deut  xxxii.  41 ; 
Ps.  Ixiv.  3  ;  Ez.  xxi.  9).  Doubtless  it  was  of  metal, 
for  it  was  bright  and  "  glittering  ;"  but  Josh.  v.  2, 
3  ("  swords  of  rock,"  A.  \.  "  sharp  knives  ")  per- 
haps implies  that  in  early  times  the  material  was 
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flmt.  (Axe;  Knife.)— 2.  The  "Spear,"  of  wl.iih 
there  were  at  least  three  distinct  kinds,  a.  The 
"  Spear  "  (Heb.  hajiilh  or  chanith),  apparently  of  the 
largest  kind.  It  was  the  weapon  of  Goliath  ( 1  K*  n 
xvii.  7,  45 ;  2  Sam.  xxl  19 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  6),  and  of 
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Assyrian  Spearman.— <Fbn.) 


Egyptian  heavy-armed  Soldier.— (Fbn.) 


Other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  23)  and 
mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
11,  20).  It  was  the  habitual  companion  of  King 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  xxvi.  7  flF. ;  2  Sam.  i.  6).  This 
heavy  weapon  (not  the  lighter  "javelin,"  A.  V.)  he 
cast  "at  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10),  and 
at  Jonathan  (xx.  33).     The  "  hinder  end  "  of  this, 


Persian  Sword,  or  Acinaces. 

Abner  drove  through  the  body  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii. 
23).  It  is  mentioned  also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22, 
xxi.  8  ;  2  K.  xi.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii,  9, 
and  numerous  poetical  passages. — b.  The  "  Javelin  " 
(Heb.  cid6n\  apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding. 
It  was  appropriate  for  such  manoeuvring  as  in  Josh. 
Tiii.  14-27,  and  could  be  held  outstretched   for  a 


considerable  time  (18,  26  ;  A.  V.  "  spear  ").  When 
not  in  action  it  was  carried  on  the  warrior's  back 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  A.  V.  "  target  ").  In  Job  xxxix.  23, 
the  A.  V.  inconsistently,  with  the  Vulgate,  translates 
"shield,"  as,  with  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  45 ;  in  xli.  29  (Heb.  21)  "  spear,"  as  in  Jer.  vi. 
23  ;  in  Jer.  1.  42,  "  lance." — c.  Another  kind  of 
spear  (Heb.  romak  or  rcmach).  This  occurs 
in  Num.  xxv.  7  (A.  V.  "javelin");  Judg.  v. 
8 ;  1  K.  xviii.  28  (A.  V.  "  lancets  ;"  of  161 1, 
"lancers");  often  in  the  later  books,  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  "  shield  and  spear " 
(=  aims);  1  Chr.  xiL  8  (A.  V.  "buckler"), 
24  ("  spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8  (Heb.  7), 
xxv.  5;  Neh.  iv.  13,  16,  21  (Heb.  7,  10, 
1.5);  Ez.  xxxix.  9,  &c. — d.  Probably  a  lighter 
missile  or  "  dart "  (Heb.  shelali  or  shelac/i  = 
something se?*^) ;  translated  in  A.  V.  in  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  "weapon,"  xxxiL  5,  "darts;" 
Neh.  iv.  17  (Heb.  11)  "weapon,"  23  (Heb. 
17,  "weapon"  in  marg.);  Job  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxvi.  12,  "sword"  m  both;  Joel  ii.  8, 
"  sword,"  "  dart "  in  margin.  The  Gr.  belos 
(Eph.  vi.  16)  and  bolts  (Heb.  xii.  20),  both 
translated  "  dart "  in  A.  V.,  =  s/tc/ah  or  /lilt 
(arrow,  No.  3,  below)  in  LXX. — (.  The  Heb. 
ikebel,  ordinarily  =  a  rod  (Ex.  xxi.  20,  &c.), 
or  staff  (2  Sam',  xxiii.  21,  &c.),  and  hence  a 
baton  or  sceptre  {Gen.  xlix.  10.  &c.),  is  used 
once  for  the  "darts"  with  which  Joab  dis- 
patched Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14).  The 
plural  of  the  Gr.  xulon,  translated  "staves" 
in  Mat.  xxvi.  47,  55;  Ilk.  xiv.  43,  48;  "Lk. 
xxii.  52,  hterallv  =  trcod,  hence  things  of  wood,  clubs, 
staves,  '&e.— /.  The  Heb.  vmkkil  yad,  literally  transla- 
ted in  LXX.,  Vulgate,  A.  V.,  &c.,  "  hand-staves  "( Ez. 
xxxix.  9),  according  to  Gcsenius  =  dart,  oTJarciiu. — 
(7.  The  Heb.  lai/in  (=  spear,  lance,  Ges.)  occms  once 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  16),  and  is  translated  "spear"  in  the  A. 
v.,  as  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.— A.  The  Heb.  toUuih 
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or  (6thdc?L,  translated  in  A.  V.  "  darts  "  in  Job  xli.  29 
(Heb.  21),  but  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  "  hammer," 
"mallet,"  or  "  maul,"  =  club,  bludffeon,  Gesenius. — J. 
The  Heb.  nuusd,  translated  "  dart  "  in  A.  V.  in  Job 
xli.  26  (Heb.  18X  =  dort,  arrow,  Geseniua.— "  Spear  " 


Swords,  mUMM,  tnm  Layard,  BotU,  Ker  Port«r,  Ac. — CFbn.) 
I,  Aarriu  Sword-bilt.    S,  AssvrUn  cnrred  Sword.    3,  Persian  Acinacas. 
4,  End  of  Awyriaa  Sword-ahestk    i,  Roman  Sword.    6,  Greek  Sword. 

occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Jn.  xix.  34,  and  there  = 
the  Gr.  longche,  which  the  LXX.  use  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
7  as  =  Goliath's  "  spear's  head "  (its  proper  mean- 
ing), but  in  Judg.  v.  8,  &c.,  as  =  Heb.  romah.  In 
the  Apocrypha  "  spear "  is   the  translation  of  the 


EfTpUaa  Jarelln*.  Spear  and  Dart  beadi,  from  Wilkinton.— (Fbo.) 
1,  JaraUaa.  t,  JaTeUa-baad.  2, 4,  Spaar-haada,         t.  Dart  head. 

Gr.  words  lonpehS  (2  Mc.  xv.  11),  dont  (Jd.  xi.  2; 
SccluB.  xxix.  13),  and  (/a»*M  (Jd.  ix.  7).  Of  these' 
the  third  ia  used  in  the  LXX.  as  =  Heb.  rtdon  in 
Josh.  viii.  18.  The  second  {floni)  is  the  common 
translation  of  the  Heb.  hanilh,  also  of  romah  in  2 
Chr.  xi.  12,  xir.  8,  xxvi.  14,  &c.,  and  of  kapn  in  2 
Sam.  xxi.  16.  "Darts"  in  Jd.  i.  15  =  plural  of  Gr. 
tibuni,  which  the  LXX.  use  for  hanith  ("  spear  ")  in 

Is.   ii.  4,  and  for  cidon  ("  spoar")  in  Jer.  vi.  23. 

"  Pikea "  in  2  Mc.  t.  8  =  the  plural  of  Gr.  kamixx 
(  =  any  long  piecf  of  wood,  tiiafl  of  a  spear,  kc.,  L. 
k  8.").— 3.  The  "  Bow"  (Heb.  kfth'eth;  Gr.  toxon)  Is 
met  with  in  the  earliest  history,  in  use  both  for  the 
chase  (Gen.  xxi.  20,  xxrii.  3)  and  w:ir(xlviii.  22).  In 
later  times  archers  accompaniv<l  the  Philistine  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  8;  1  Chr.  x.  3)  and  Syrian  annies  (1  K. 
xxii.  SI).  Hebrew  common  soldiers,  captuins  high 
io  rank  (2  K.  ix.  24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam. 
xriiL  4),  carried  the  bow,  sod  were  expert  in  its  use 


(xx.  20,  36  ;  2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery 
(1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17);  but 
there  were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manas- 
seh  (1  Chr.  t.  18),  and  Ephraun  (Ps.  IxxviiL  9).    The 


Egvptian  Archer  and  QaiTer.— nrom  WUUiuoo.— (Fba.) 

bow  seems  to  have  been  bent  by  the  aid  of  the  foot, 
the  Hebrew  being  literallv  treaders  of  the  bow,  &c.,  in 
1  Chr.  V.  18,  viii.  40 ;  2  "Chr.  xiv.  8 ;  Is.  v.  28 ;  Pp. 
vii.  12,  &c.  Bows  of  "  steel  "  (?)  are  mentioned  as 
if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35  ;  Job  xx.  24  ;  Ps, 
xviii.  34).  It  is  possible  that  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  a  kind 
of  bow  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones  is  alluded  to 
(Wis.  V.  22,  "  stone-bow  ").  The  '•  Arrows  "  (Heb. 
hels  or  chets,  plural  hitsUim  or  chilstsim)  were  carried 
in  a  Quiver.  The  bow  and  arrows  are  called 
"artillery"  (1  Sam.  xx.  40;  marg.  " instruments " X 
i.  e.  weapons.  (Fcrnitcre  1.)  From  Job  vi.  4,  they 
seem  to  have  been  sometimes  poisoned ;  and  Ps.  cxx. 
4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows  with  some 
burning  material  at- 
tached to  them.  (Div- 
ination 10 ;  Magog.) 
—4.  The  "Sling" 
(Heb.  Ma' ;  Greek 
sp/iendonS)  consists  of 
two  strings  of  sinew 
or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a 
leathern  receptacle 
for  the  stone  in  the 
centre;  it  is  swung 
once  or  twice  round 
the  head,  and  the 
stone  is  then  dis- 
charged by  letting  go 
one  of  the  strings. 
The  sling  is  first  al- 
luded to  in  Judg.  XX. 
16,  in  noticing  the 
seven  hundred  Ben- 
jamitos  who  with  their 
left  hand  could  "sling 
stones  at  an  hair- 
breadth and  not  miss" 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  2). 
David  killed  Goliath 
of  a  Hebrew  or  Syrian  shepherd  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40  ff.), 


Roman  SUn(t«r.— From  Column  of  Aa- 
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with   this    common  weapon 
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who  by  using  it  kept  at  a  distance  and  drove  off  any 
thing  attempting  to  molest  his  flociis.  Abigail's 
bold  metaphor — "  the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them 
shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling" 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  29) — was  natural  for  the  wife  of  a  man 
whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as  those  of 
Nabal.  The  sling  was  advantageously  used  among 
the  Syrians  as  well  as  the  Hebrews  in  attacking 
and  defending  towns,  and  in  skirmishing  (1  Mc. 
ix.  11).  In  action  the  stones  were  carried  in  a 
bag  round  the  neck  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40)  or  were  heaped 
up  at  the  feet  of  the  combatant.  Under  the  mon- 
archy, slingers  formed  part  of  the  regular  army  (2  K. 
iii.  25),  though  the  slings  with  which  they  could 
break  down  the  fortifications  of  Kir-haraseth  must 
have  been  more  ponderous  than  in  early  times,  and 
more  like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziah  contrived 
to  "  shoot  great  stones  "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15  ;  Engine). 
In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14,  mention  is  made  of  stones  espe- 
cially adapted  for  slings  (i.  e.  smooth  stones ;  com- 
pare 1  Sam.  xvii.  40): — "Uzziah  prepared  .... 
shields  and  spears  .  .  .  bows  and  sling-stones  "  (see 
margin  ;  A.  V.  "slings  to  cast  stones"). 

II.  Armor. — 1.  The  "Breastplate"  occurs  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  5,  in  describing  Goliath's  equipments, 
Heb.  shiryon  kaskassim,  A.  V.  "  coat  of  mail," 
literally  breastplate  of  scales,  and  further  (38),  where 
Shiryon  alone  is  translated  "  coat  of  mail."  This 
passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
history.  The  Heb.  shiryon  (A.  V.  "  harness ; " 
margin,  "  breastplate ")  occurs  in  1  K.  xxii.  34, 
and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33,  in  the  phrase  translated  in 
A.  v.,  after  the  Syriac,  "  between  the  joints  of  the 
harness,"  where  the  real  meaning  is  probably  "  be- 
tween the  joints  and  the  breastplate."  One  of  the 
three  forms,  shiryon,  shiryon,  shirydh,  is  also  found 
in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14  and  Neh.  iv.  16  (Heb.  10,  trans- 
lated in  A.  V.  "habergeons"  in  both);  in  Job  xli. 
26  (Heb.  18 ;  A.  V.  "  habergeon  ; "  margin,  "  breast- 
plate"), and  Is.  lix.  17  (A.  V.  "breastplate"). 
(SiRiON.) — A  kindred  word  (Heb.  siryon  =  coal  of 
mail,  Ges.)  is  translated  "  brigandine  "  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Jer,  xlvi.  4,  li.  3.     The  Gr.  thorax  occurs  in  Rev. 
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ix.  9,  17  ;  figuratively  in  Eph.  vi.  14  ;  1  Th.  v.  8  ;  in 
LXX.  for  shiryon,  &e.  The  "  breastplate  "  or  cuirass, 
covered  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  thighs,  and 
consisted  of  two  parts,  one  covering  the  front,  the 
other  the  back  (Rbn.  N.  T.  LexX  It  was  of  bronze 
(Brass),  iron,  sometimes  of  gold,  &c.  (High-priest.) 
—2.  The  Heb.  tahrd  or  tachrd,  in  A.  V.  "  habergeon  " 
(i.  e.  a  quilted  shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head), 
is  mentioned  but  twice — in  reference  to  the  gown  of 
the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23).      Geseuius 


defines  the  Hebrew  "  a  military  garmeni,  properly  of 
hncn,  strong  and  thickly  woven,  and  fiirnishetl  round 
the  neck  and  breast  with  a  breastplate  or  coat  of 


Assyrian  Cuirass.— From  Layard.— (Fbn.) 

mail."— 3.  The  "  Helmet "  (Heb.  c^a'  or  koba'  ; 
Gr.  perikephalaia  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  38 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14;  Ez.  xxvii.  10;  Eph.  vi.  17,  &c.),  for  covering 
and  defending  the  head,   was   originally  made  of 


Egyptian  Helmets.— From  Wilklnaoo.— (Fin.) 

leatner  or  skin,  frequently  strengthened  or  adomod 
with  bronze  or  gold,  with  or  without  a  crest,  some- 
times wholly  of  metal,  or  of  wood,  of  cloth  in  n^any 
folds,  &c. — 4.  "  Greaves  "  (Heb.  mitshdh  or  milschdh), 
or  defences  for  the  feet  (so  Mr.  Grove),  or  for  the 
legs  (so  Ges.,  Kit.,  Fbn.,  &c.), 
made  of  brass,  are  named  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  6,  only. — 5.  Two  or 
more  kinds  of  "  Shield  "  are  dis- 
tinguishable, a.  The  large  shield 
(Heb.  tsiimdh),  encompassing  (Ps. 
V.  12,  XXXV.  2,  A.  V.  "buckler," 
xci.  4)  and  protecting  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  con- 
flict, it  was  carried  before  the 
warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41).  The 
word  is  used  in  the  formula 
"  shield  and  spear,"  &c.,  in  1  Chr. 
xii.  8,  24,  34  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  &c.,  to  denote  weapcna 
generally  (see  "  Spear,"  a,  b,  above),  b.  Of  smaller 
dimensions  was  the  buckler  or  target  (Heb.  mughi), 
probably  for  use  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The 
difference  in  size  between  thi.s  and  the  tsiundh  is 
evident  from  1  K.  x.  16,  17 ;  2  Chr  ix.  16,  16, 
where  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold  is  used  for  the 
tsinndh  (A.  V.  "  target")  than  for  the  mdffen  (A.  V. 
"shield  ").  The  mdaen  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  i.  21, 
xxii.  31  (A.  Y.  "buckler");  2  Chr.  xii.  9,  10;  Job 
XV.  26  (A.  V.  "bucklei-s") ;  I's.  iii.  3  (Heb.  4,  A.  V. 
"  shield  ") ;  xviii.  2  (Heb.  3,  A.  V.  "  buckler  "),  Ac. 
It  also  occurs  in  a  foimula  for  weapons  of  war,  with 
the  bow  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8  [Heb.  7,  A.  V  "shields"], 
xvii.  17),  darts  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  6).  The  ordinary 
shield  consisted  of  a  frame-work  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  and  thus  might  be  burned  (Ez.  xxxix. 
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»).  The  "  boss  "  (Job  xv.  86)  was  the  exterior  con- 
vex pait  or  back  (ties.).  The  mdgin  was  frequently 
cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper ;  its  appear- 
ance in  this  o»se  resembled  gold,  when  the  sun  shone 
on  it  (1  Mc  vi.  31»),  and  to  this  rather  than  to  the 
practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the  shield,  we  may 
refer  the  redness  in  Xah.  ii.  3.  ShieMs  were  anointed 
(Oil),  and  protected  from  the  weather  by  being  kept 
covered,  except  iu  actual  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  6).  The 
shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which  it  was  at- 
uche<l  by  a  strap.  Shields  of  state  were  covered 
with  beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in 
religious  processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17).     Siiields  were 


Shield*—!,  AMTriaa.    S,  3,  Pardui.— From  iMjii,  Ket  Porter.— (Fbn  .) 

suspended  about  public  buildings  for  ornamental 
purposes  (1  K.  x.  17  ;  1  Mc.  iv.  57,  vi.  2).  In  meta- 
phorical language  the  "  shield  "  =  proteclion  or  pro- 
Uelor,  generally  spoken  of  God  (Gan.  xv.  1 ;  Ps.  iii. 

3,  xxv-ii.  7,  Ixxxiv.  11  [Heb.  12],  &c.),  but  in  Ps. 
xlvii.  9  (Heb.  10),  of  earthly  rulers,  in  Eph.  vi.  16,  of 
faith.  The  Gr.  Uiureoi  (=  "shield,"  A.  V.,  Eph.  vi. 
16)  b  used  in  the  LXX.  for  both  mdgen  ( Judg.  v.  8 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  21,  &c.)  and  taimuih  ("target,"  A.  V.,  2 
Chr.  ix.  15,  ic.).  So  the  Gr.  cutpis  (=  "  shield."  A. 
V.,  inJd.  ix.  7;  Ecclus.  xxix.  13;  1  Mc.  xv.  18,  20; 

2  Mc.  V.  3)  in  the  LXX.  =  mdffen  (1  Chr.  v.  18 ;  2 
i'Shr.  ix,  16.  &c.)  and  UinnAh  once  (Jer.  xlvi.  3,  xxvL 

3  Gr.).  The  plural  of  the  Gr.  axpidiike  (=  sinall 
thidd*)  is  once  used  (1  Mc.  iv.  57,  "shields,"  A.  V.). 
The  Gr.  hoplou,  a  general  term  for  arms  (used  in  the 
LXX.  for  "  weapons  "  in  Ez.  xxxix.  9),  is  translated 
in  tlie  plural  "  shields  "  in  1  Mc.  vi.  2,  and  in  the 
LXX.  =  mdgen  (I  K.  x.  17,  xiv.  26,  27,  &c.),  both 
akelah  (see  1.  2,  </,  above)  and  mdgen  (A.  V.  "  darts 
and  shiddt,"  2  Ciir.  xxxii.  5),  itheld  (see  6,  below ; 
A.  V.  "  weapon,"  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  and  both  Uinnah 
and  »6hh-dh  (see  <•,  below ;  A.  V.  "  shield  and  buck- 
ler," Ps.  xci.  4,  xc.  4  Gr.).— <■.  The  Heb.  s6herd/i  or 
tdehfrdh,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in  Ps.  xci. 

4,  =  "  shield,"  A.  V.,  and  so  Gesenius.-^.  The  Heb. 
mIuUi  is  rnuLslated  by  some  (after  Rashi)  "  quiver," 
by  some  "  weapons  "  generally,  by  others  (Kimchi, 
Ges  ,  A.  v.,  and  most)  a  "  shield."  It  denoted  cer- 
tain weafwns  of  goM  Uken  by  David  from  Hadade- 
JM-T,  kio^  of  Zohah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  1  Clir.  xviii.  7). 
ani  dedicated  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  10 ;  2  Chr. 
xxlil  9;  Canu  iv.  4).  In  Jer.  Ii.  11  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  11, 
the  word  r-fers  to  foreign  armrjr.     Eotpt;  Peilsun's. 

iraiy*     I.  IhhrfiB  armti. — The  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  commuuced  with  their  depar- 


ture from  Eg\T)t.  Every  man  above  twenty  years  of 
age  was  a  soldier  (Xum.  i.  3) :  each  tribe  formed  a 
regiment  with  its  own  banner  and  leader  (ii.  2,  x. 
14):  their  positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march 
were  accurately  fixed  (ii.  x. ;  Excaxipmknt):  the 
whole  army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given  signal  (x. 
5,  6) :  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready  for 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  On  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my, a  conscription  was  made  from  the  general  body 
under  the  direction  of  a  muster-master  (A.  V.  "  of- 
ficer "  or  "  scribe  of  the  host,"  Deut.  xx.  5 ;  2  K. 
XXV.  19  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11),  by  whom  also  the  officers 
were  appointed  (Deut  xx.  9).  The  army  was  then 
divided  into  thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  re- 
spective captains  (Num.  xxxL  14),  and  still  further 
into  families  (ii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12).  From 
the  time  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom,  little  progress  was 
made  in  military  affairs ;  their  wars  resembled  border 
forays.  (War.)  No  general  muster  was  made  at 
this  period  ;  but  the  combatants  were  summoned  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. — With  the  kings  arose  the 
custom  of  maintaining  a  body-guard,  which  formed 
the  uudeus  of  a  standing  army.  Thus  Saul  had 
3,000  select  warriors  (1  Sam.  xiiL  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv. 
2),  and  David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
600  (xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  be  retained  after 
he  became  king,  and  added  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with  an- 
other class  (called  in  Hebrew  shMisliim,  literally 
third  men  ;  hence  chariot-warriors,  so  Gesenius,  be- 
cause each  chariot  contained  three  soldiei's ;  the 
thirtg  officers  of  the  guard,  so  Ewald,  see  2  Sum. 
xxiii.  23  fi),  officers  of  high  rank  (A.  V.  "captains" 
n  1  K.  ix.  22 ;  2  K.  x.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  &c.),  the 
chief  of  whom  (2  K.  vii.  2,  A.  V.  "lord;"  I  Clir. 
xiL  18,  A.  V.  "chief  of  the  captains")  was  imme- 
diately about  the  king's  person.  David  further  or- 
ganized a  national  militia,  divided  into  twelve  regi- 
ments, each  serving  under  its  own  officers  a  year  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the  head  of  the  army  when  in 
active  service  he  appointed  a  commander-in-chief  (A. 
V.  "captain  of  the  host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50;  2  Sam. 
xix.  13  ;  or  "  general,"  1  CTir.  xxvii.  34). — Hitherto 
the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  infantry  (A.  V. 
"  footmen,"  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of  horses 
having  been  restrained  by  divine  command  (Deut 
xvii.  16) ;  but  David  reserved  ICO  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) :  these  probably 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which  Solomon 
afterward  enlai^ed  to  1,400  chariots  and  12,<X)0 
horsemen  (1  K.  x.  26 ;  2 Chr.  i.  14 ;  Chariot;  Horse). 
— It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  Syria  necessitated  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army.  The  militia  was 
occasionally  called  out  in  time  of  peace  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  11);  but  such  cases  were  excep- 
tional. On  the  other  hand  the  body-giiard  appears 
to  have  been  regularly  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28  ;  2  K. 
xi.  4,  11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war- 
chariots  and  horsemen  (viii.  21,  xviii.  23,  24,  &c.). 
— Of  the  arrangement  and  manoeuvring  of  the  army 
in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A  division  into 
three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned  (Jucig.  vii.  16, 
ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  Jehoshaphat 
divided  his  army  into  five  bodies  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14- 
18).  The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expen.«e  dates  from  the  estabhshment 
of  a  standing  army.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sol- 
dier ever  received  pay  even  under  the  kings  (the 
only  recorded  instance  of  pay  applies  to  mercenaries, 
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2  Chr.  XXV.  6) :  but  he  was  maintained,  while  on 
active  service,  and  provided  with  arms  (1  K.  iv.  27, 
X.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  At  the  Exodus  the 
number  of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii.  37)  or 
603,550  (xxxviii.  26;  Num.  i.  46);  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  601,730  (xxvi.  51).  In  David's  time  the 
armv  amounted,  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  to 
1,800,000,  viz.  800,000  for  Israel  and  600,000  for 
Judah ;  but  according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  5,  6  to  1,570,- 
000,  viz.  1,100,000  for  Israel  and  470,000  for  Judah. 
(NrMBER.)  The  militia  in  service,  a  division  for 
each  month  of  the  vear,  then  amounted  to  24,000  x 
12  =  288,000  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1  ff.).  Afterward  the 
army  of  Judah  under  Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000, 
and  that  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  800,000  (2 
Chr.  xiii.  3).  Still  later,  Asa's  armj',  derived  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put  at  580,000  (xiv. 
8)  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000  (xvii.  14  ff. ;  Cen- 
sus). The  system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabeus  was 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mc.  iii. 
65) :  and  though  he  maintained  a  standing  army  (iv. 
6  ;  2  Mc.  viii.  16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  sol- 
diers appears  to  have  originated  afterward  with 
Simon  (1  Mc.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of  merce- 
naries commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus;  the  intes- 
tine commotions  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannajus 
obliged  him  to  increase  the  number  to  6,200  men ;  and 
the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra  and  by 
Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thracian,  Ger- 
manic, and  Gallic  troops.  The  discipline  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  theoflBcers  borrowed 
from  it. —  II.  Roman  Army. — This  was  divided  into 
legions,  the  number  of  which  varied  considerably, 
each  under  six  tribunes  ("chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi. 
31),  who  commanded  by  turns.  The  legion  was  sub- 
divided into  ten  cohorts  ("band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the  co- 
hort into  three  maniples,  and  the  maniples  into  two 
centuries,  containing  originally  a  hundred  men,  as 
the  name  implies,  but  subsequently  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  legion. 
There  were  thus  in  a  legion  sixty  centuries,  each 
under  a  centurion  (Acts  x.  1,  22  ;  Mat.  viii.  5,  xxvii. 
54).  In  addition  to  the  legionary  cohorts,  indepen- 
dent cohorts  of  volunteers  served  under  the  Roman 
standards.  One  of  these  cohorts  was  named  the 
Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  as  consisting  of  volunteers  from 
Italy.  The  cohort  named  "Augustus'  "  (xxvii.  1) 
may  have  been  an  independent  cohort,  known  as  the 
Augustan  or  imperial,  because  it  held  some  such  re- 
lation to  the  procurator  as  the  imperial  life-guard  at 
Rome  held  to  the  emperor.  It  may  have  been  = 
the  Italian  cohort  above  (Hackett,  on  Acts,  1.  c). 
The  headquarters  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Judea  were 
at  Cesarea.  Captain  ;  Ensign  ;  Qcateenion  ;  Spear- 
men. 

Ar'na  (L.),  an  ancestor  of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  2);  = 
Zerahiah  1,  or  Zaraias  1. 

Ar'nan  (Heb.  active,  nimble,  Ges.),  a  man  whose 
sons  are  in  Zerubbabel's  genealogy  (1  Chr.  iii.  21); 
according  to  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions, 
son  of  Rephaiah. 

Ar'non  (Heb.  a  rtishing,  roaring,  i.  e.  a  roaring 
stream,  Ges.),  the  river  or  torrent  which  formed  the 
N.  boundary  of  Moab,  separating  Moab  from  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  13  ff. ;  Judg.  xi.  22),  and  after- 
ward from  Israel  (Reuben)  (Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8, 

12,  16,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi. 

13,  26  ;  2  K.  x.  33  :  Jer.  xlviii.  20).  From  Judg.  xi. 
18,  it  seems  to  have  been  also  the  E.  border  of  Moab. 
Its  fords  are  mentioned  in  Is.  xvi.  2;  its  High 
Places  in  Num.  xxi.  28.     By  Josephus  it  is  described 
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as  nsing  m  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  flowinit 
through  all  the  wildeme8.s  till  it  falls  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Ihe  modern  Wady  el-A!6jib  undoubte<llv  = 
the  Amon.  Its  principal  source  is  near  KatrAv'r,  on 
the  route  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims.  Thence  it  flows 
N.W.  under  several  names,  and  takes  that  of  II  Wv 
el-Mojib  one  hour  E.  of '^rd'j>  (Aroer),  whence  i*t 
flows  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  S.  edge  of  ti.e 
ravine  through  which  it  flows  are  some  ruins  callid 
Mehatet  el  H<ij,  and  on  the  N.  edge,  directlv  oppo- 
site, those  oVAru'lr.  Burckhardt  judged  Ihe  widlh 
across  the  ravine  here  to  be  about  two  miles ;  the 
descent  on  the  S.  side  lo  the  water  is  extrtnuly 
steep  and  almost  impastable.  The  stream  (in  June 
and  July)  runs  through  a  level  strip  of  grass  seme 
forty  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  oleanders  and  wjl- 
lows  on  the  margin.  It  enters  the  Dead  Sea  throuj:h 
a  chasm  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  a  low 
delta  at  its  mouth. 

A-ied'  (Heb.  perhaps  =  wild  ass,  Ges.),  a  son  of 
Gad;  ancestor  of  the  Arodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17); 
called  Arodi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16. 

A-ro'di  (Ileb.)  =  Arod. 

A'rod-!les.    Anon. 

A-ro'cr  (Heb.  ruins,  places  whose  fonndaiions  are 
laid  bare,  Ges.),  the  name  of  several  towns  of  E. 
and  W.  Palestine.  1.  A  city  "by  the  brink"  or 
"on  the  bank  of,"  or  "by"  the  torrent  Amon,  the 
S.  point  of  (he  territory  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites, and  afterward  of  "the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut.  iL 
36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Judg.  xi. 
26 ;  2  K.  X.  33  ;  1  Chr.  v.  8),  but  later  again  in  pos- 
session of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  19).  The  dcfcription 
of  Aroer  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  agrees  with  that  of 
Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  named  ^AruHr  on  the 
old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  precipi- 
tous N.  bank  of  the  Wady  ilojtb.  Burckhardt 
found  also  between  the  Amon  and  Wady  Ltjum,  one 
hour  E.  of  Aroer,  a  hill  with  mins,  perhaps  "  the 
city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh.  xiii.  9, 
16,  &c. ;  Arnon). — 8,  Aroer  "that  is  'facing' (A. 
V.  "before")  Rabbah  1,"  a  town  built  by  and  be- 
longing to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii.  26 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5) ;  probably  the  place  mentioned  in  Judg.  xi. 
S3;  perhaps  at  Ayra,  a  ruined  site,  two  and  a  half 
hours  S.  W.  of  (s-Salt  (Ritter).— 3.  Aroer,  in  L«. 
xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,  must  be  still  further  N.  than 
No.  2,  and  dependent  on  Damascus.  Rosenmullcr, 
Gesenius  (formerly),  &c.,  however  took  it  to  be  = 
No.  2:  Gesenius  {Lex.  1854,  ed.  by  Rbn.)  translated 
"  Aroer"  here  rnins.—i,  A  town  in  Judah  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  28  only),  identified  (Rbn.  ii.  199)  with  some 
ruins  called  Ai-^drah,  in  Wady  ^Ar^drah,  on  the  road 
from  Petra  to  Gaza,  about  eleven  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Beer-shebn. 

A-ro'er-ite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Aroer),  a  designa- 
tion of  Hothan  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

A'rom  (Gr.),  ancestor  of  thirty-two  men,  said  to 
have  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  16);  possi- 
bly =  Hashum  1. 

*  Ar-pach  Shad  [-pak-]  (Heb.;  Gen.  x.  22,  marg.) 
=  Arphaxad. 

Ar'pad  (Heb.  prop,  mpport,  i.  e.  fortified  aty, 
Ges.),  d  city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  depend- 
ent on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix!  23);  invariably  named 
with  Hamath,  but  otherwise  unknown  (2  K.  xviii. 
34,  xix.  13;  Is.  x.  9);  =  A.  V.  "Arphad"  in  Is. 
xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  Some  have  supposed  Arpad 
=  Arvap,  but  the  similarity  of  names  docs  not 
prove  this. 

Arphad  [fad]  =  Arpad. 

Ar-phax'ad  (Gr.  and  L. ;  Heb.  ArpacMiad  =  the 
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lUronghoid  of  the  Chaldns,  Ewald).  1.  Son  of  Shem 
and  ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10-13 ;  Lk. 
iii.  36).  Bochart  supposed  the  name  preserved  in 
that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis  in  N.  Assyria.— 2. 
A  king  "  who  reigned  over  the  Modes  in  Ecbatana, 
and  strengthened  the  city  by  vast  fortifications,"  and 
was  af\erward  entirely  defeated,  taken,  and  slain  by 
"  Xabuchoionosor,  king  of  Assyria  "  (Jd.  L) ;  fre- 
quently identified  with  Deioces,  the  founder  of  Ecbat- 
ana ;  but  more  like  liis  son  Phraortes,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  the  .issmans,  663  b.  c.  Niebuhr  endeav- 
ors to  identify  the  name  with  Astyages.  Judith. 
Ap-niy',  Dress;  Orsamests,  Pehsosal. 
Ar'rvws.    Arms. 

•  Ar'raw-snake  (Gen.  xlix.  17,  marg.)  Adder. 
Ar-st'ces  [-seez]  (L.  fr.  Armenian,  &c. ;  =  [so  RIn.] 
the  venerable  i)  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia  who  assumed 
the  royal  title  Arsaces  in  addition  to  his  proper 
name,  Mithridatks  I.  He  made  great  additions  to 
the  empire  by  successful  wars;  defeated  and  cap- 
tured Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  b.  c.  138  (1  Mc.  xiv. 
1-8) ;  treated  him  with  respect  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  but  kept  him  in  confinement 
till  his  own  death,  about  B.  c.  130. 

Ir'sa-reth,  a  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  ap- 
parently of  great  extent  (2  Esd.  xiii.  45). 

Ar-Ul-erx'es  [ar-tag-zerk'seez]  (Gr. ;  Heb.  Arlah- 
or  Artach-shasMa  or  sliast ;  fr.  old  Pers.  ■=  greal 
ktng),  the  name  probably  of  lim  different  kings  of 
Persia  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  I,  The  Artaserxes 
in  Ezr.  iv.  Y,  who  stopped  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  appears  =  Smerdis,  the  Magian  impostor, 
and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses  (Ahasuerus  2), 
who  usurped  the  throne  b.  c.  522,  and  reigned  eight 
months.  The  name  Artaxerxes  may  have  been 
adopted  or  conferred  on  him  as  a  title. — 2.  The  Ar- 
Uxerxes  of  Neh.  ii.  1,  who  permits  Nehemiah  to 
spend  twelve  years  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle 
affairs  there,  may  be  identified  with  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxa>,  who  reigned  b.  c.  464- 
425,  and  is  probably  the  same  king  who  had  allowed 
Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr. 
viL  1).  Some  have  supposed  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezr. 
\\\.  1  =  Xerxes.     Ahasuerus  3. 

Ar'teHBts  (Gr.  g'ven  by  Artemis  ;  see  Diana),  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).      According  to 
tralition  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 
■  Ar-tiri-f*r.     IlANDicRArr. 

•  Ar-tirie-ry  in  1  Sam.  xx.  40  =  weapons;  see 
Arms  I.  3;  Fur.\itcre,  1 :  in  1  Mc.  vL  61  =  engines 
to  cast  missiles  ;  see  Engike. 

•  Arts.  See  Agriculture  ;  Architecture  ;  Han- 
DICRAVT ;  Medicixk,  &c  "  Curious  Arts  "  (Acts  xix. 
\\>) ;  see  Magic. 

Ar'n-both  (fr.  Ileb.  —  lattices,  windows,  Ges. ; 
court,  Fij. ),  the  third  of  Solomon's  commi.ssariat  dis- 
tricta  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  includM  Sochoh,  and  tlicre- 
f  ne  probably  =  the  rich  corn-growing  lowland  coun- 
try.    Sephela  ;  Valley  6. 

A*ra  nih  (Heb.  /leigfU,  FiL),  a  place  apparently 
near  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelcch  resided  (Judg.  ix. 
41);  possilily  =  Rimah. 

Ar'Tld  (Hfb.  prob.  =  a  wandering,  Ge.^.),  a  place 
in  Phenii-ia,  the  men  of  which  are  na:ned  with  those 
of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  Tvre  in 
Ez.  xxvii.  8,  II.  In  agreement  with  tlii.<,  "the  Ar- 
vadite'Mn  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  is  a  pon  of 
Canaan.  Arvad  is  undoubte  lly  the  i^lund  of  RnwAd 
(anciently  Aradus),  which  lies  off  Torto.-»a  (Tartas), 
two  or  thrive  mile.-«  from  the  Phcnician  coa.xt,  sonic 
diittancc  alwre  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eleathcrus, 
now  the  XaJir  iUKebir.     The  iitland   is  high  and 


;  rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly  one  mile  in  circum- 
■  ference. 

i      Ar'fad-Ite  (fr.  Heb.)  =  a  native  of  Arvad. 
!      Ar'za  (Heb.  earth,  Ges.),  prefect  of  the  palace  at 
Tirzah  under  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassi- 
nated at  a  banquet  in  Arza's  house  bv  Zimri  (IE. 
I  xvi.  9). 

j  A'sa  (Heb.  curing,  physician).  1,  Son  of  Abijah, 
[  and  third  king  of  Judah,  conspicuous  for  his  eamest- 
\  ness  in  supporting  the  worship  of  God  and  rooting 
out  idolatry,  and  for  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  his 
government  (1  K.  xv.  ff. ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  ff. ;  Mat.  i.  7, 
8 ;  High  Places).  In  his  zeal  against  heathenism 
he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother  Maachah,  the 
"King's  Mother."  (Mother;  Queen.)  Asa  burnt 
the  symbol  of  her  religion  (1  K.  xv.  13  ;  Idol  4),  and 
threw  its  ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron,  and  then  de- 
posed Maachah  from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed 
in  the  Temple  certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  ded- 
icated, and  renewed  the  great  altar  which  the  idola- 
trous priests  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers, 
and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  according  to  2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men  (comp.  Abijah  1 ;  Number). 
Thus  Asa's  reign  marks  the  return  of  Judah  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  high  destiny  to  which  God  had 
called  her.  The  good  efifects  of  this  were  visible  in 
the  enthusiastic  resistance  of  the  people  to  Zerah  6, 
the  Ethiopian.  At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a 
million  of  men,  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  Zerah  attacked  Ma- 
reshah.  There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven 
back  with  immense  loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned, 
laden  with  spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encouraged 
by  a  prophet  (Azariah  9),  and  then  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign  convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own 
people  with  many  from  Israel,  and  solemnly  renewed 
the  national  covenant  with  Grod  (2  Chr.  xv.).  The 
peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  broken  by  the 
attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah,  "  that 
he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  come  in  unto 
Asa,  king  of  Judah"  (xvi.  1).  To  stop  this  Asa  pur- 
chased the  help  of  Ben-hadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus, 
by  a  large  payment  of  treasure,  forced  Baasha  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed  the  works  at 
Ramah,  using  the  material  to  fortify  Geba  1  and 
Mizpeh.  (MizPAH  6  )  The  welh  which  he  sunk  at 
Mizpeh  were  famous  in  Jeremiah's  time  (Jer.  xli.  9). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  success  were 
censured  by  the  prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even  to 
have  excited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  suffered 
other  punishments  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10).  In  his  old  age 
Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and  "  he  sought  not  to 
the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians."  He  died  greatly 
loved  and  honored  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign. 
There  are  some  difficulties  connected  with  its  chro- 
nology. Thus,  in  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha 
fortified  Ramah  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Asa's 
rei^n,  while  from  1  K.  xv.  33,  Baasha  appears  to 
have  died  in  the  twenty-sixth.  The  former  number 
is  supposed  by  the  marginal  note  of  A.V.,  by  Clinton, 
&c..  to  refer  to  the  year  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Judah  =  Asa's  sixteenth  year  and  Baasha's  thir- 
teenth. So  in  2  Chr.  xv.  19,  the  "  thirty-fifth  year 
of  Asa's  reign  "  may  =  thirty  fifth  year  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Judah,  King- 
dom OF.) — 2.  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Berechiah  3  (1 
Chr.  ix.  16). 

As-a<dl'a9  (Gr. ;  prob.  =  Hasadiah),  son  of  Chel- 
cias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  ancestor  of  Banich  (Bar.  i.  1 ). 

A'8a*el,  an  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  L  1) ;  =  Jahzeel 
or  Jahziel  ? 
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i'sa-hel  (Heb.  whom  God  made,  or  constituted, 
Ges.).  1.  A  nephew  of  David  ;  youngest  son  of  his 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  brotiier  of  Abishai  and  Joab  ;  one 
of  David's  thirty  valiant  men  ;  celebrated  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot;  slain  at  Gibeon  byABNER  (2  Sam. 
ii.  18  ff.,  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  xi.  26).— 2.  One  of 
the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — 3.  A  Levite  in  Hezekiah's  reign ; 
ovei-seer  of  tithes,  &c.  (xxxi.  13). — i.  Father  of 
Jonathan  7  (Ezr.  x.  15) ;  called  Azakl  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
14. 

i^a-hi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Asaiah),  a  servant  of  king 
Josiah,  sent  with  Uilkiah,  &c.,  to  inquire  of  Jehovah 
respecting  the  book  of  the  law  found  in  the  Temple 
(3  K.  xxii.  12,  14) ;  also  called  Asaiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
20). 

A-saiah  [ah-sa'yah]  or  As-a-i'ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom 
Jehovah  made  or  cotistituted).  1,  A  prince  of  the 
Simeonites  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  participant  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Hamite  shepherds  of  Gedor  (1 
Chr.  iv.  36). — 2.  A  Levite,  chief  of  the  220  sons 
of  Merari,  summoned  by  David  with  other  Levites 
and  priests,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem 
(vi.  30,  XV.  6,  11).— 3.  The  firstborn  of  the  Shilon- 
ITES,  resident  with  his  family  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (ix.  5) ;  supposed  by  some  = 
Maaseiah  9. — i,  AsAHiAH  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20). 

Is'a-na  (L.)  =  Asnah  (1  Esd.  v.  31). 

A'sapb  (Heb.  collector,  Ges.).  1,  A  Levite,  son  of 
Berechiah,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  David's  choir 
(1  Chr.  VI.  39,  XV.  17,  xxv.  6,  9).  Psalms  1.  and 
IxxiiL-lxxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him  (Psalms)  ;  and 
he  was  in  after-times  celebrated  as  a  seer  (Prophet) 
as  well  as  a  musical  composer  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh. 
xii.  46).  The  office  appears  to  have  remained  hered- 
itary in  his  family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were 
called  after  him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  as  the  Home- 
ridae  from  Homer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1  f. ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14, 
xxix.  13 ;  Ezr.  ii.  41,  iii.  10 ;  Neh.  vii.  44,  xi.  22).— 
2.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  the  recorder  under 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviiL  18,  37 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22) ;  not 
improbably  =  No.  l.-^3.  Keeper  of  the  royal  forest 
or  "  paradise  "  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8),  probably  a 
Jew.— 4.  Ancestor  of  Mattaniah  2  (1  Chr.  ix.  15; 
Neh.  xi.  17);  probably  =  No.  1  and  2. — 5>  In  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  Asaph  probably  =:  Abiasaph  or  Ebiasaph. 

A-sa're-el  (Heb.  whom  God  hath  bound,  sc.  by  a 
vow,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Jehaleleel  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

As-a-re'Iah  (fr.  Heb.  =  xiprighi  totoard  God,  Ges.), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  1  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2);  =  Jesh- 
arelah  in  verse  14. 

*  Asa-rites,  a  misprint  in  some  copies  for  Ata- 
rites  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  marg. 

As'ea-Ion  (L  )  =  Ashkelon. 

*  As-cen'sion.    Bethany  1 ;  Jesus  Christ. 
A-se'as  (L.)  =  Ishijah  (1  Esd.  ix.  32). 
A-seb-e-bi'a  (Gr.)  =  Sherebiah  (1  Esd.  viii.  47). 
As-e-bi'a  =  Hashabiah  7  (1  Esd.  viii.  48). 

As  e-nath  (Heb. ;  fr.  Egyptian  =  she  who  ts  of 
Netth  [the  Egyptian  Neith  =  Rom.  Minerva],  Ges. ; 
perhaps  rather  [comp.  Bithiah],  a  Hebrew  name  re- 
ceived on  her  marriage  to  Joseph,  =  [comp.  Asnah] 
slorehoicxe  or  bramble),  daughter  of  Potipherah, 
priest,  or  prince,  of  On ;  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli. 
45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (xli.  60, 
xlvi.  20). 

Aser  or  As'er  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Asher  (Tob.  i.  2; 
Lk.  ii.  36;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

Ase-rep  =  Sisera  2  (1  Esd.  v.  32). 

*  Ash  (Heb.),  Job  ix.  9,  marg.     Arctcrds. 
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Asb  (Heb.  oren)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  as  one 
of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of  which  idols  were 
car\'ed :  "  He  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh 
the  cypress  and  the  oak  which  he  strengtheneth  for 
himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest ;  he  plantvtli 
an  a«A  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it."  It  is  impos- 
sible (so  Mr.  Houghton)  to  determine  the  tree  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word ;  the  LXX.  and  the  VuL 
gate  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree.  The  trans- 
lation  in  A.  V.  ("ash '^  was  probably  adopted  from 
the  similarity  of  the  L.  omu«  (=  a»A)  to  the  Heb. 
6ren,  and  Dr.  Royle  (in  Kitto)  says  the  Manna  Aeli 
{Omus  Europcea)  is  found  in  Syria,  but  being  culti- 
vated it  may  have  been  introduced. 

A'sban  (Heb.  smoke,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  with  Libnah 
and  Ether ;  in  Josh.  xix.  7,  and  1  Chr.  iv.  32,  with 
Ain  and  Rimmon,  as  belonging  to  Simeon  ;  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  59,  as  a  priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place 
as  Ain  2,  in  Josh.  xxi.  16 ;  perhaps  =  Chorasuan 
in  1  Sam.  xxx.  30.  Wilton  (in  Fbn.,  art  Libnah) 
identifies  Ashan  with  ikMn  near  Gaza. 

Ash-be'a  (Heb.  I  adjure,  Ges.),  a  proper  name,  but 
whether  of  a  person  or  place  is  uncertain  ( 1  Chr.  iv. 
21).  Houbigant  makes  it  a  place,  and  would  render 
"  the  house  of  Ashbea  "  by  Beth-ashbea.  The  whole 
clause  is  obscure.  The  Tat^um  of  Rabbi  Joseph 
paraphrases  it  "  and  the  family  of  the  house  of  man- 
ufacture of  the  fine  linen  for  the  garments  of  the 
kings  and  priests,  delivered  to  the  house  of  Eshba." 

Ash'bel  (Heb.  determination  of  God,  Ges. ;  =  EsH- 
BAAL,  Fii.),  son  of  Benjamin  and  ancestor  of  the 
Ashbelites  (Gen.  xlvi  21;  Num.  xxd.  38;  1  Chr. 
viii.  1). 

Asb'bel-ites  =  descendants  of  Ashbel  (Num.  xivi. 
38). 

Ash'ebe-naz  [-ke-]  (1  Chr.  i.  6  ;  Jer.  Ii.  27)  =  AsH- 
kenaz. 

Asb'dod  (Heb.  stronghold,  castle,  Ges.),  A-Z0'tl8 
(L.  fr.  Heb.)  in  Acts  viii.  40 ;  one  of  the  five  confed- 
erate cities  of  the  Philistines,  situated  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  three  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza 
and  Jcppa.  It  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  plain,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  5).  It  was 
assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but  was  never  sub- 
dued by  the  Israelites,  though  Uzziah  broke  down 
the  wall  of  the  town,  and  established  forts  on  the 
adjacent  hills  ;  and  even  down  to  Nehemiah's  age  it 
preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  language 
(Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  occupied  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  high-road  from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and 
was  besieged  by  Tartan  about  b.  c.  716,  apparently 
to  frustrate  Hezekiah's  league  with  Egypt  (Is.  xi.  1 ). 
The  efiects  of  its  siege  of  twenty-nine  years  by 
Psammetichus  (b.  c.  630)  are  incidentally  referred  to 
in  Jer.  xxv.  20.  It  apparently  recovered  from  this 
blow,  and  was  allied  with  the  Arabians,  &c.  against 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mc.  v.  68,  x.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea,  when  it  was  restored 
by  Gabinius  (b.  c.  55).  The  only  notice  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  in  connection  with  Philip's  return  iroro  Gaza 
(Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village 
called  Esdud.    (See  cut  on  next  page.) 

Asb'dod-ites  =  the  inhabitants  of  Asbdod  (Neb. 
iv.  7) ;  called  Ashdothites  in  Josh.  xiii.  8. 

Asb'dotb  Pis'gab  (Heb.  otdpourings  of  torrents  [or 
ravines]  of  Pisgah,  Ges.);  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh. 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs 
of  PiSGAH."  In  Deuteroncmy  the  words  form  part  of 
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a  formula  (A.  V.  "  under  Ashdoth  Pisgah  eastward," 
"eastward  under  the  spring  of  Pisgah  "),  apparently 
defining  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  E.  The  same  intention  is  evident  in  Josh, 
xii.  3  and  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Josh.  x.  40  and  sii.  8, 
Ashdoth  (A.  V.  "the  springs")  is  u?ed  alone  to 
denote  one  of  the  main  natural  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try. A  kindred  word  (Heb.  eshed,  A.  V.  "  stream  ") 
is  u.sed  in  Num.  xxi.  15,  which  also  refers  to  the  E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ash'doth>ite3  (Josh.  xiii.  3)  =  Ashdodites. 

Ash'er  (Heb.  happy,  blessed,  Ges.).  1.  (In  Apoc. 
and  N.  T.  Askr).  Eighth  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah, 
Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  This  passage  is 
full  of  paronomastic  turns :  "  And  Leah  said,  '  In 
my  happiness  am  I,  for  the  daughters  will  call  mc 
happy,'  and  she  called  his  name  Aslier  "  (i.  e.  "  hap- 
py ").  A  similar  play  occurs  in  the  blesssingof  Moses 
(beut.  xxxiii.  24). — .\sher  is  in  the  lists  of  the  tribes 
in  Gen.  xxxv.,  xlvi. ;  Ex.  i. ;  Num.  i.,  ii.,  xiii.,  &c. 
During  the  march  tlirough  the  desert  Asher's  place 
was  between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  X.  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (il  27). — The  territory  a-»signed  to  Asher 
was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Carmel  northward,  with 
Manasseh  on  the  S.,  Zcbulun  and  Issachar  on  the  S.  E., 
and  Naphtali  on  the  S.  E.  The  boundaries  and  towns 
are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24-31,  xvil  10, 11 ;  and  Judg.  i. 
81,  32.  The  S.  boundary  was  probably  one  of  the 
stream?  which  enter  the  Mediteminean  S.  of  Dor  (mod- 
em Tf/n/jJra)— i'ither  ATahr  el-Defnch  or  Xahr  Zurka. 
The  tribe  had  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  probably  for  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
ahor  \  The  boundary  then  appears  to  have  nm  N.,  pos- 
sibly bending  to  the  E.  to  embrace  .\hlab,  and  reaching 
Zidon  by  Kanah,  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
by  Tyre  to  Achzib.  This  territory  contiiined  some 
of  the  richest  soil  in  Palestine ;  and  to  this  fact,  as 
well  as  to  their  proximity  to  the  Phenicinns,  the  de- 
generacy of  the  tril>e  may  l>e  attributed  (Jndg.  i.  31, 
V.  17)  At  thenum>)ering  of  Israel  ut  Sinai,  Asher 
was  more  numerous  than  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Ben- 
jamin (Num.  L  32-41);  b'lt  in  the  reign  of  David, 
Its  name  is  altogether  omitted  from  the  list  of  the 


chief  nilers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-22).  Some  from  Asher 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  Hezekiah's  Passover 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  Simeon  and  Asher  have  been  said 
to  be  the  only  tribes  W.  of  the  Jordan  which  fur- 
nished no  hero  or  judge  to  the  nation.  "  One  name 
alone  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity — the  aged 
widow  '  Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher,'  who  in  the  very  close  of  the  history  de- 
parted not  from  the  Temple,  but  '  served  God  with 
fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day'"  (Stl.  261).— 2. 
A  place  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  7) ;  placed  by  Eusebius  on  the  road  fi-om 
Shechem  to  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  former ;  supposed  by  Porter  {Hand- 
book, p.  348)  to  have  been  at  the  modern  hamlet  of 
Teyusir,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  Tubas  (an- 
ciently Thebez). 

A-she'rah  (Heb.  prob.  fr.  a  root  signifying  to  be 
straight,  direct),  the  name  of  a  Phenician  goddess,  or 
rather  of  the  idol  itself;  translated  in  A.  V.  "grove," 
after  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  Asherah  is  very  closely 
connected  with  Ashtoreth  and  her  worship,  and  with 
Baal  (Judg.  iii.  7,  co:np.  ii.  3  ;  vi.  25  ;  1  K.  xviii.  19 ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13-15).  Many  critics  have  regarded  Ashe- 
rah and  Ashtoreth  as  identical ;  but  Bertheau's  view 
appears  to  be  correct,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the  name  of 
her  image  or  symbol.  This  symbol  seems  in  all 
cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see  Judg.  vi.  25-30 ;  2 
K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  14). 

Asta'er>lte.s  =  descendants  of  Asher  1,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe  (J-.idg.  i.  32). 

Ash'es.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  surface.  On  the 
days  of  the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not 
removed,  but  the  accumulation  was  taken  away 
afterward  in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for 
the  office.  Tlie  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire 
(Num.  xix.),  ceremonially  purified  the  unclean  (Hob. 
ix.  18),  but  polluted  the  clean.  (Purification.) 
Ashes  about  the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were 
a  sign  of  sorrow.  (Mour.ning.)  "Ashes"  figura- 
)  tively   =  any  tiling  light,  worthless,  fallaeioia  (Job 
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siii,  12;  Is.  xlir.  20).  "Dust  and  ashes"  (Gen. 
xviii.  27,  &c.)  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  the  low- 
ness  and  frailty  of  human  nature  ((ies.). 

Asb'i-ma  (Heb.  ;  according  to  the  Talmudists,  a 
gout  uithont  hair,  or  rather  with  short  hair),  a  god 
worshipped  by  the  Hamathite  colonists  in  Samaria 
(2  K.  xvii.  30).  Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  = 
the  Mendesian  god  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Pan  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
Phenician  god  Esniun,  to  whom  belong  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  Fan  and  of  ^sculapius. 

Ash'ke-lon  (Heb.,  perhaps  =  miffraiion,Ges.),  also 
■written  As'kC'Ion,  in  the  Apocrypha  As'ra-lon,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh, 
xiii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ^V.  S.  W.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  main  road 
from  Egypt  through  Gaza  to  central  and  northern 
Palestine.  The  village  near  the  ruined  site  retains  its 
ancient  name.  Samson  went  down  from  Timnath  to 
Ashkelon  (Judg.  xiv.  19),  as  if  to  a  remote  place 
whence  his  slaying  thirty  men  and  taking  their  spoil 
was  not  likely  to  be  heard  of.  Ashkelon  is  also 
mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  18  ;  2  Sam.  i.  20 ;  Jer.  xxv. 
20,  xlvii.  5,  7 ;  Am.  i.  8  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ;  Zech.  ix.  5  ; 
in  the  Apocrypha  in  Jd.  ii.  28 ;  1  Mc  x.  86,  xi.  60, 
xii.  33.  In  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to 
considerable  importance.  Near  the  town  were  the 
temple  and  sacred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus. 
(Atargatis.)  The  soil  around  was  remarkable  for 
its  fertility.  The  "  Eschalot "  or  "  Shallot,"  a  kind 
of  onion,  was  first  grown  there.  Ashkelon  was  a 
famous  stronghold  in  the  Crusades.  By  the  Moham- 
medan geogiaphers  it  was  called  "  the  bride  of  Syria." 
Its  position  is  naturally  very  strong,  and  a  small 
harbor  toward  the  E.  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town. 

ish'ke-naz  (Heb.;  see  below),  one  of  the  three 
Fons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  3),  i.  e.  one 
of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging  to  that  part  of  the 
Japhetic  division  of  the  human  race  which  bears  the 
name  of  Gomer.  The  original  seat  of  the  people  of 
Ashkenaz  was  undoubtedly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Armenia,  since  they  are  connected  (Jer.  Ii.  27  ;  A.  V. 
"Ashchenaz")  with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and 
MiXNi.  We  may  probably  recognize  the  tribe  of 
Ashkenaz  afterward  on  the  N.  shore  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  name  of  Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  in  the 
name  Sca7id-ia.,  Scand-inayia,.  Knobel  regards  Ash- 
kenaz as  a  compound  {As/i-kenaz  =  the  ^s-race ; 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia),  and  considers 
Ashkenaz  =  the  German  race. 

Ash'nah  (Heb.  the  strovg,  fortified,  Ges.),  the  name 
of  two  cities,  both  in  the  Lowland  of  Judah:  (1.) 
named  between  Zoreah  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore 
probably  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  33);  and  (2.) 
between  Jiphtah  and  Nezib,  and  therefore  S.  W. 
of  Jerusalem  (xv.  43).  Wilton  (in  Fbn.  under 
Libnah)  identifies  this  Ashnah  with  Ddr  Esneid, 
a  village  about  six  miles  N.  E.  of  Gaza. 

isb'pe-naz  (Heb.  ;  fr.  Pcrs.  and  Sansc.  =  nose  of 
the  horse,  B.'()d.\g(iT,  Ges.),  Nebuchadnezzar's  master 
of  the  eunuchs  (Dan.  i.  3). 

Ash'i'l-el  (1  Chr.  vii.  14),  properly  Asriel. 

Ash'ta-roth.  1.  Hebrew  plural  of  Ashtoreth 
(Judg.  ii.  13;  1  Sam.  vii.  3,  xxxi.  10);  associated 
with  the  plural  Baalim  (Judg.  x.  6  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4, 
xiL  10).  Gesenius  maintains  that  these  plurals  = 
statues  of  Ashtoreth  and  Baal ;  but  probably  (so 
Movers)  they  indicate  different  modifications  of  the 
divinities  themselves. — i,  A  city  on  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  doubtless  so  called 
from  being  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess 


Ashtaroth  or  AsnioRErn.  It  is  genemllv  mcntionetl 
in  describing  Og  (Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh,  ix."  10,  xii.  4, 
xiii.  12).  It  fell  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manusseh  (Josli! 
xiii.  31),  and  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  (Jer- 
shonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71,  Heb.  56).  Jerome  states  that 
in  his  time  it  lay  six  miles  from  Adra,  which  again 
was  twenty-five  from  Bostra.  Eustbius  and  Jerome 
speak  of  two  villages  or  castles,  nine  miles  apart,  l)c- 
tween  the  cities  Adura  and  Abila.  One  of  these  was 
possibly  Ashtaroth  ;  the  other  may  have  been  A.siite- 
roth-Karnaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet  re- 
covered in  these  districtsis  Tell-Ashlcrah,  or  Jrht- 
rah,  a  large  mound  or  hill  about  six  miles  W.  of 
Frfr'a  (ancient. Edrei?).  Ashtaroth  is  also  written 
AsTAROTH,  and  probably  =  BEESirrERAii. 

Ash'te-rath-lte  =  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ashta- 
roth (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond  Jordan.  Uzziathe  Ash- 
terathite  was  one  of  David's  valiant  men. 

Ash'te-roth  Kar«na'iiii  (Heb.  Ashtaroth  of  the  two 
horns  or  peaks),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  incursion  of  Chedorla- 
omer  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  The  name  reappears  as  Carnaim 
or  Carxion  (1  Mc.  v.  26,  43,  44  ;  2  Mc.  xii.  21,  26), 
"  a  strong  and  great  city  "  in  "  the  land  of  Galaad." 
It  is  usually  assumed  (probably  incorrectly)  =  Ash- 
taroth 2.  Es-Sanamein  (=  the  two  idols),  by  which 
the  word  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Saa- 
diah,  is  now  an  important  place  on  the  route  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims,  about  twenty-five  miles  S.  of  Damas- 
cus, and  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Lejah. 

Ash'to-reth  (Heb.  =  star,  Ges.,  Fii.,  Movers,  &c.), 
the  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phenicians,  as 


Flgnre  of  AsUrte  found  in  Etrnria,  from  RiwliDwn'i  llerodotm,  U 


Baal  was  the  principal  male  divinity,  (Ashtaroth.) 
The  name  Ishtar  (undoubtedly  =  Ashtoreth-  of  the 
0.  T.  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  Astarte)  ajipears  to 
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be  clearly  identified  in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of 
Assyria.  The  worship  of  Astarte  sceius  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phenician  colonies  were  founded. 
The  character  and  attributes  of  Ashtoreth  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is  that  of 
productive  power,  as  Baal  smbolizes  that  of  genera- 
tive power;  and  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the  latter,  and 
therefore  =  Baal,  so  the  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the 
former  and  must  =  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was 
so  typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted  (compare  the 
name  Ashteroth-Karnaiji).  It  is  certain  that  she 
was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the  moon. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  appears  to 
have  been  not  the  moon-goddess,  but  the  planet 
Venus :  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Venus  (or 
Aphrodite),  and  also  with  the  planet  of  that  name. 
Movers  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthagioian- 
Sidonian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the  moon, 
the  other  Syro-Phenician  symbolized  by  the  planet 
Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
the  worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with  that 
of  Venus,  and  that  this  worship  was  connected  with 
the  most  impure  rites  is  apparent  from  the  close 
connection  of  this  goddess  with  Asherah  (1  K.  xL  5, 
33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13). 

isfa'ar  (fr.  Heb.  perhaps  =  blachiess,  Ges.),  pos- 
thumous son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Abiah  (1  Chr.  li. 
24,  iv.  5) ;  "  father  "  or  founder  of  Tekoa. 

Ash'oMtes  (fr.  Heb.),  a  people  named  among  Ish- 
bosheth's  subjects  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  The  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Ewald  take  Ashur- 
ites  =  the  Gcshuritcs  (Aram;  Geshcr);  but  Geshur 
had  a  king  of  its  own,  Talmai,  David's  fiither -in-law 
(I  Chr.  iii.  2,  compare  4  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  37),  and  was 
too  remote.  It  may  therefore  be  safer  to  follow  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher(=  home 
of  Asher),  and  is  supported  by  several  MSS.  of  the 
original  text.  "  The  Asherites  "  will  then  =  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jczreel.     Box-trek. 

Ash'Tath  (lleh.  firmer,  stronger,  Fii.),  an  Asherite, 
son  of  Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Asia  [in  Gr.  or  L.  pron.  a'she-ah,  but  in  English 
usually  a'shah]  (Gr.  and  L. ;  fr.  a  root  denoting  au- 
rora, orient,  the  East,  Pott ;  see  Ashkenaz).  In  the 
N.  T.  this  occurs  in  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10, 
22,  26,  27,  XX.  4,  16,  18,  xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2 ;  Rom.  xvi. 
6  (in  A.  v.,  &c.,  "  Achaia  ") ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Cor. 
j.  8  ;  2  Tim.  L  15  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  4, 11.  ("  Chief 
of  Asia":  see  Asiarcas.)  In  all  these  passages  the 
word  =  not  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  a  Ro- 
man province  which  embraced  the  W,  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  A^ia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephesus  was 
the  capital.  This  province  originated  in  the  bequest 
of  AttaluB,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king  of  Asia,  who 
left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  the  W.  of  the  peninsula  (b.  c.  133). 
In  the  division  made  by  Augustus  of  sonatorial  and 
imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in  the  former  class, 
and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul.  It  contained 
many  important  cities,  among  which  were  the  B«;vcn 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  was  <Iivided  into 
assize  districts  for  judicial  business.  It  included  the 
territory  anciently  subdivided  into  .^olis,  Ionia,  and 
Doris,  and  afterward  into  My.sia,  Lvdia,  and  Caria. 
(Ltcia;  Bitiiv.via;  Piikygia  ;  Galatia.)  The  title 
*'  King  of  Asia  "  was  used  by  the  Sclcucid  monarchs 
of  Antioch  (1  Mc.  xl  13). 


A'si-arctas  [a'she-arks]  (fr.  Gr.  =  rulers  of  Asia ; 
"  chief  of  Asia,"  A.  V. ;  Acts  xix.  31 ),  oflBcers  chosen 
annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  metropolis.  They  had  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic Games  and  reUgious  theatrical  spectacles,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  they  bore.  Their  office  was  thus,  in 
great  measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently sometimes  called  "  high-priests."  The  office 
of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be  renewed ;  and  the 
title  appears  to  have  been  continued  to  those  who 
had  at  any  time  held  the  office. 

As-i-bl'as  (fr.  Gr.),  a  son  of  Phoros  or  Parosh  (I 
Esd.  ix.  26) ;  apparently  =  Malchijah  3. 

A'si-el  (Heb.  created  of  God,  Ges.).  1.  A  Simeon- 
ite,  ancestor  of  Jehu  4(1  Chr.  iv.  35).— 2.  One  of  the 
five  swift  writers  taken  by  Esdras  to  write  the  law 
and  the  historv  of  the  world  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

As'i-pha  (1  Esd.  V.  29)  =  Hascpha. 

As'ke-lon  (Judg.  i.  18;    1  Sam.  vi.  17)  =  Ashke- 

LON. 

As-mo-de'ns  (L.,  fr.  Heb.  root  =  to  destroy,  or  [so 
Relandl  fr.  Pers.  =  to  tempt)  =  Abaddon  or  Apol- 
LYON  (Tob.  iii.  8,  17).  Since  the  Talmud  calls  him 
"  king  of  the  demons,"  some  identify  him  with  Beel- 
zebub, and  others  with  Azrael.  In  Tobit  this  evil 
spirit  is  represented  as  loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel,  and  causing  the  death  of  seven  husbands; 
but  Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  having  burnt  the 
heart  and  liver  of  a  fish  on  "  the  ashes  of  the  per- 
fumes," "  the  evil  spirit  fled  into  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him  "  (Tob.  viii.  1-3). 

As'nah  (Heb.  Morehouse  or  thornbush,  Ges.),  an- 
cestor of  certain  Nethinira  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
50) ;  =  AsANA. 

As-nap'per  (Heb.  Asnappar,  fr.  Sansc.  =  leader  of 
an  army?  Bohlen),  in  Ezr.  iv.  10,  the  "great  and 
noble  "  person  who  settled  the  Cutheans  and  others 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  He  has  been  variously 
identified  with  Shalraaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon,  but  was  more  probably  a  general  of  the  lat- 
ter king. 

A'sdm  (Gr.  and  L.)  =  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33). 

Asp.  1.  The  Heb.  pethen  occurs  in  Dent,  xxxii. 
33  ;  Job  X.X.  14,  16;  Ps.  Iviii.  5  (4,  A.  V.),  xci.  13 ; 
Is.  xi.  8 ;  and  is  translated  in  A.  V.  in  Psalms  "  ad- 
der" (margin,  "asp"),  elsewhere  "asp."  "Asp" 
among  the  ancients  (Gr.  and  L.  aspis)  probably  stood 
for  several  different  kinds  of  venomous  serpents  ;  in 
modern  zoology  it  generally  =  an  Alpine  species, 
the  Vipera  aspis  of  Linnaeus.  The  "  adder  "  ("  asp," 
margin)  of  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  was  a  snake  upon  which  the 
serpent-charmers  practised  their  art.  In  this  pas- 
sage the  wicked  are  compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppcth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely."  From 
Is.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole 
of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  this  serpent  dwelt 
in  holes  of  walls,  &c.  The  true  explanation  of  Ps. 
Iviii.  6,  is  that  some  serpents  defy  all  the  attempts 
of  the  charmer :  in  the  language  of  Scripture  such 
may  be  termed  deaf  The  point  of  the  rebuke  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  this  serpent  could  hear  tiie 
charmer's  song,  but  would  not.  The  individual  case 
in  question  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Serpents, 
though  comparatively  deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are 
no  doubt  capable  of  hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sounds 
which  the  charmer  produces  either  by  his  voice  or 
by  an  instrument ;  and  this  comparative  deafness  is 
probably  the  very  reason  why  such  sounds  as  the 
charmer  makes  produce  the  desired  tficct  in  the  sub- 


ASP 

ject  under  treatment.  (Serpent-Charming.)  As  the 
Egyptian  cobra  is  more  frequently  used  than  any 
other  species  by  the  serpent-charmers  of  the  Bible 
lands,  is  fond  of  concealing  itself  in  walls  and  in 
holes,  and  as  the  probable  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  pelheii  (from  a  root  signifying  to  distend  or  ez- 
paiid)  may  refer  to  the  expanding  powers  of  this 
serpent's  neck  when  irritated,  it  appears  to  have  the 
best  claim  to  represent  the  "  asp  "  of  the  A.  V.— 2. 
Tiie  Gr.  asjm,  translated  "  asp,''  occurs  in  Rom.  iii. 
13,  and  in  the  LXX.  of  Ps.  cxl.  3,  as  =  Heb.  'acA- 
diub.    (Adder  1.)    See  above  under  No.  1. 
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Egyptian  Cobra.— <A'ata  Hajc.) 

As-pal'a-thns  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  sweet  perfume  men- 
tioned in  Eccl.  xxiv.  15.  Theophrastus  enumerates 
it  with  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles 
used  for  ointments.  Probably  at  least  two  kinds  or 
varieties  of  plants  were  anciently  known  by  this 
name ;  one  was  white,  inodorous,  and  inferior ;  the 
other  had  red  wood  under  the  bark,  and  was  highly 
aromatic.  The  plant  was  of  so  thorny  a  nature  that 
Plato  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with  it  in  the 
lower  world.  The  Lignum  Rhodianum  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  substance  indicated  by  the  aspal- 
athus ;  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  the  Convolvulus 
scopariits  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands. 

As'pa-fba  or  is-pa'tha  (Pers.,  prob.  fr.  Sansc.  = 
giveti  by  a  horse,  L  e.  by  Bramah  under  the  form  of 
a  horse,  Benfev,  Pott,  Ges.,  Fii.),  third  son  of  Haman 
(Esth.  ix.  1).  ' 

As'ptaar,  the  pool  in  "  the  wilderness  of  Thecoe  " 
(1  Mc.  is.  33).  Can  this  name  (Gr.  lakkos  Axphar) 
=.  laois  Asphaltites,  i.  e.  Dead  Sea  ? 

Is-phar'a-sns  (1  Esd.  v.  8)  =  Mispereth  or  Miz- 

PAP. 

Is'ri-el  (Heb.  vow  of  God,  Ges.),  son  of  Gilead, 
and  great-grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  2) ;  ancestor  of  the  Asrielites  ;  errone- 
ously Ashriel  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  vii.  14  in  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was  the 
son  of  Manasseh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

As'ri-el-ltes  =  a  family  of  Manassites,  descend- 
ed from  AsRiEL  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ). 

Ass.  Five  Hebrew  names  of  the  genus  A  sinus  (  — 
the  "  Ass  "  kind)  occur  in  the  0.  T.  1.  Hamor  or 
Chatnor  (A.  V.  "  ass,"  "  he-ass  ")  =  the  male  do- 
mestic ass,  also  in  a  general  sense  any  ass  whether 
male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Bible :  it  was  used  for  carrying  burdens,  for 
riding,  for  ploughing,  for  grinding  at  the  mill,  and 
for  carrying  baggage  in  wars.  Issachar  was  com- 
pared to  a  strong  ass  (Gen.  xlix.  14),  not  reproach- 


fully, but  because  the  as.s  is  •'  d  patient,  drudping 
animal,  capable  of  enduring  the  severest  labor  with 
out  suffering  any  diminution  of  strength  or  hanli- 
hood  "  (Bush,  in  loc).  The  ass  in  Eastern  countries 
is  a  very  different  animal  from  what  he  is  in  Western 
Europe  or  America.  Tlie  most  noble  and  honorable 
among  the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses : 
and  in  this  manner  our  Lord  Himself  made  hia  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mat.  xx\.  2).  He  came 
indeed  "  meek  and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  fact  of  His  riding  on  the  ass  had 
aught  to  do  with  his  meekness ;  although  tbercbv, 
doubtless.  He  meant  to  show  the  peaceable  nature 
of  His  kingdom,  as  horses  were  iised  only  for  war 
purposes.  In  illustration  of  Judg.  v.  10,  "  Speak  ye 
that  ride  on  while  asses  "  (the  Hebrew  here  is  plural 
of  athon  =  she-ass  ;  see  below),  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Buckingham  tells  us  that  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Bagdad  is  its  race  of  white  asses,  which  are 
saddled  and  bridled  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers. .  .  .  that  they  are  large  and  spirited,  and  have 
an  easy  and  steady  pace.  In  Deut.  xxii.  10  "  plough- 
ing with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together"  was-forbidden, 
probably  because  they  could  not  pull  pleasantly  to- 
gether on  account  of  the  difference  in  size  and 
Strength  ;  perhaps  also  tliis  prohibition  may  have 
some  reference  to  the  law  given  in  Lev.  xix.  19  (com- 
pare 2  Cor.  vi.  14).  The  ass  was  not  used  for  food. 
The  Mosaic  law  considered  it  unclean,  as  "not 
dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing  the  cud."  In  extreme 
cases,  however,  as  in  the  great  famine  of  Samaria, 
when  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of 
silver"  (2  K.  vi.  26),  the  flesh  was  eaten.— 2.  Athon 
(A.  V.  "she-ass,"  "ass")  =  the  common  domestic 
she-ass  (Gen.  xii.  16,  xlix.  11,  A.  V.  "ass,"  &c.) 
Balaam  rode  on  a  she-ass  (Num.  xxi.  23,  &c.).  The 
asses  of  Kish  which  Saul  sought  wore  she-asses  (1 
Sam.  ix.  3,  &c.).     The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24) 


Syrian  Wild  Am  (Ati-'ut  7/™ itowV— Specimen  In  Zoological 
Gardens,  London. 

rode  on  one  when  she  went  to  seek  Elisha.  She- 
asses  formed  the  special  charge  of  one  of  David's 
officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).— 3.  'Ayxr  (A.  V.  "foal, 
"ass  colt,"  "young  ass,"  "colt")  =  a  young  asa 
(Gen.  xxxii.  16,  A.  V.  15,  "foals,"  xlix.  11,  A.  A. 
"foal ;"  Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  14 ;  Job  xi.  12 ;  Is.  xxx.  6, 
24 ;  Zech.  ix.  9).  Sometimes  this  is  spoken  of  as 
being  old  enough  for  riding  upon,  for  carrying  bur- 
dens, and  for  tilling  the  ground.— 4.  Vert  (A.  \ . 
"  wild  ass  ")  =  a  species  of  wild  ass  (Gen.  xvi.  12, 
A  V  "  wild  man,"  literally  "  wild-ass  man  -,'13. 
civ  11-  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5,  first 
clause;  Hos.  viii.  9;  Jer.  iL  24,  xiv.  6;  Is.  xxx.i. 
14)  Hosea  compared  Israel  to  a  wild  ass  of  the 
desert  —5  'Arod  (A.  V.  "  wild  ass  ")  occurs  only  in 
the  latter  clause  of  Job  xxxix.  5  ;  but  in  what  respect 
it  differs  from  the  Pere  (mentioned  in  the  former 
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clause ;  see  above)  is  uncertiin.  The  Clialdee  plural 
^Aradaiftfd  (A.  V.  "  wild  asses")  occurs  in  Dan.  r. 
21.  Bocbart,  Gesenius,  &c.,  suppose  No.  4  =  No.  5 ; 
but  they  may  be  different  animals. — The  species  of 
the  Ass  kind  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  and  repre- 
sented by  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  and  by  the 
Greek  words  ono»,  hupozuffion  (=  be(Mt  of  lurden), 
and  on<i^ro«  (="  wild  ass,"  Eccius.  liii.  19)  in  the 
N.  T.  and  Apocrypha,  are  the  Asiina  Hemippus,  a 
wild  as.<«  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  N.  Arabia  ;  the  Asintu  vii/garis  of  the  N. 
E.  ol  Africa,  the  tnie  onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 
whence  the  domesticated  breed  has  sprung ;  and 
probably  the  .i4»/M»«  Onager,  tie  Koulan  or  Gbor- 
khur,  which  is  found  in  Western  Asia  from  48"  N. 


Ghor-khur  or  KouUn  (Annra  Omager). — Specimea  in  British  Mnaeam. 

latitude  S.  to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western  India. 
Mr.  Layard  remarks  that  in  fleetness  the  wild  ass 
{Ashnis  Hemippiu)  equals  the  gazelle,  and  to  over- 
take them  is  a  feat  which  only  one  or  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  mares  have  been  known  to  accom 
plish.     Compare  Job  xxxix.  5-8. 

As-sa-W'as  (1  Esd.  i.  9)  =  Hashabiah  6. 

As-ssl'l-moth  (1  Esd.  viii.  36)  =  Shelomith  6. 

As-sa-ni'as  (1  Esd.  viii.  54)  =  Hashabiah  8. 

•  As-say,  to  =<o  essaij,  to  attempt,  to  try  (Deut.  iv. 
34  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  39 ;  Job  iv.  2 ;  2  Mc.  ii.  23  ;  Acts 
ix.  26,  xvl.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  29). 

•  As-sca'bly,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb. 
mffed  (from  a  verb  signifying  to  point  out  or  appohit, 
hence  to  meet  by  appointment,  Ges.)  (Lam.  i.  15 ;  Ez. 
xliv.  24) ;  often  translated  "  congregation  "  (Num. 
xvi.  2,  &c.),  once  "synagogue"  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8);  also 
translated  variously  "  set  time  "  (Gen.  xvii.  21,  &c.), 
"  time  appointed"  (Gen.  xviii.  14,  &c.),  "  appointed 
season  "  (Num.  ix.  2  fl".),  "season  "  (Gen.  i.  14,  &c.), 
"time  "(Dan.  xii.  7),  "  solemu  day"  (Num.  x.  10, 
&c.),  "solemn  feast"  (xv.  3,  &c.),  "set  feast"  (xxix. 
39,  &c.),  "solemnity"  (Deut.  xxxi.  10,  &c.),  "solemn 
assembly"  (Zeph.  iii.  18),  "feast"  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22), 
"place  of  the  assembly"  (Lam.  ii.  6). — 2.  Heb. 
mdithab  (Ps.  cvii.  32  only);  elsewhere  translated 
"dwelling"  (Gen.  x.  30,  &c.),  "habitation  "  (xxxvi. 
43,  &c.),  or  "seat"  (1  Sam.  xx.  18,  25,  &c.)— 3. 
Heb.  meX-rd  (Is.  i.  13,  iv.  5);  elsewhere  translated 
" coxTOCATio.v "  (Ex.  xii.  16,  &c.),  "calling"  (Num. 
X.  2),  "reading"  (Neh.  viii.  8). — 4.  Heb.  »6d  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  7,  Heb.  8,  cxi.  1  ;  Jer.  vi.  11,  xv.  17;  Ez. 
xiii.  9);  also  translated  "secret"  (Gen.  xlix.  6, 
&c,),  "counsel"  (Ps.  Iv.  14,  Heb.  15,  kc),  "se- 
cret counsel "  (Ps.  Ixiv.  2,  Heb.  3),  &c. — 5.  Heb. 
^ediih  (Num.  x.  2,  3,  &c.) ;  usually  translated  "con- 
gregation" (Ex.  xii.  3,  6,  19,  47,  &c.). — 6.  Heb. 
^atf'irt'ih  or  \'it*ereth  (Jer.  ix.  2,  Heb.  1,  only);  else- 
where translated  "  solemn  assembly  "  (Lev.  xiiii.  36, 


&c.),  "solemn  meeting"  (Is.  i.  13).— 7.  Heb.  kAhal 
(Gen.  xlix.  6 ;  Ex.  xii.  6,  xvi.  3 ;  Lev.  iv.  13,  &c.) ; 
usually  translated  "congregation"  (iv.  14,  21,  &c.), 
sometimes  "  company "  (Num.  xxii.  4,  &c.),  once 
"multitude"  (Gen.  xxviii.  3). — 8.  Heb.  kthUldh 
(Neh.  V.  7  only ) ;  elsewhere  translated  "  congrega- 
tion "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  4  only). — 9.  Gr.  ekkUsia  (liter- 
ally =  what  is  called  out  or  ntmmoned)  (Jd.  vi.  16, 
21,  vii.  29,  xiv.  6  ;  Acts  xix.  32,  39,  41);  al.>^o  trans- 
lated "congregation"  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  2,  xxxi.  11 
[xxxiv.  11,  Gr.],  xxxiii.  18  [Gr.  19],  xxxviii.  33,  1. 
13,  20 ;  1  Mc.  ii.  66,  iv.  59,  xiv.  19) ;  uniformly 
translated  "  church  "  in  N.  T.  except  in  Acts  xix. ; 
in  LXX.  =  Heb.  kdhdl  (No.  7  above)  in  Deut.  ix.  10, 
xviii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  2,  3,  8,  xxxi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  35. — 
10.  Gr.  sunagoge  (literally  =  a  bringing  together,  a 
gathering,  a  collection,  see  Sus.  41,  60;  Jas.  ii.  2); 
translated  "  congregation  "  (Ecclus.  i.  30,  iv.  7,  xxi. 
9,  xxiv.  23,  xiv.  18;  1  Mc.  xiv.  28  ;  Acts  xiiL  43); 
elsewhere  in  N.  T.  translated  "  synagogue  ; "  in  LXX. 
:=  Heb.  'eddh  and  kdhdl  (No.  5  and  7)  usually ;  also 
=  Heb.  sod  (No.  4)  in  Jer.  vi.  11;  also  =  Heb.  ki- 
hiUdh  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  4. — 11.  Gr.  mistroplte  (literally 
=  a  turnijig  together,  a  rolling  vp  together,  a  gather- 
ing or  tinion  iti  a  mass)  (1  Mc.  xiv.  44);  translated 
"concourse"  (Acts  xix.  40).  In  Acts  xxiii.  12, 
"  banded  together"  in  A.  V.  (Gr.  poiesantes  sustro- 
plien)  =  having  made  a  gathering,  viz.,  in  secret,  i.  e. 
formed  a  combination  or  conspiracy.  Compare  use 
of  the  word  in  the  LXX.  =  Heb.  sod  (No.  4  above)  in 
Ps.  Ixiv.  2  (3,  Heb.  ;  Ixiii.  3,  Gr.). — 12.  Gr.  panegriris, 
translated  "  general  assembly  "  (Heb.  xii.  23  only) ; 
I  =  in  Herodotus,  &c.,  an  assembly  of  a  whole  nation, 
especially  for  a  public  festival  such  as  the  Olympic 
!  games,  &c.,  a  high  festival,  a  solemn  assembly  al  a 
I  high  festival  (L.  &  S.).  Church  ;  Cosgrkgation  ; 
I  Stxagogck. 

I  As'slmr  [ash'ur]  (Heb.).  Asshitiim  ;  Assyria. 
!  is-sbn'rim  [ash-shu'rim]  (Heb.  ste/>s  ?  see  Asshur, 
I  under  Assyria),  a  tribe  descended  from  Dedan,  the 
I  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3) ; 
I  not  identified  with  certainty.  Knobel  considers  them 
I  =  the  Asshur  of  Ez.  xxvil.  23,  and  connected  with 
S.  Arabi.i. 

As-si-de'ans  [as-se-dee'anz]  (fr.  Heb.  ffiistdim  or 
Chasidim  =  the  pious,  puritans  =  "  saints  "  in  Ps. 
Ixxix.  2,  and  "  Chasidim,"  the  name  adopted  by  a 
Jewish  sect  originating  in  Poland  about  a.  d.  1740), 
the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Mc.  ii.  42,  vii.  13 ;  2  Mc.  xiv.  6)  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Hellenizing  faction  (A.  V.  "  the  un- 
godly "  and  "  the  wicked  ").  They  appear  to  have 
existed  as  a  party  before  the  Maccabean  rising,  and 
were  probably  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to  the 
external  observance  of  the  Law.  Frankel  has  showB 
that  both  the  Essexes  and  the  Pharisees  are  sections 
of  the  AssiDEASS,  and  that  all  three  orders  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  under  the  same  name  (Ginsburg 
in  Kitto,  art  Essencs). 

As'sir  (Heb.  one  bound,  a  captive,  Ges.).  1.  Son 
of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi.  22).— 8.  Son  of  Ebi- 
asaph,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (vi.  23,  37).— 3.  Sou 
of  Jcconiah  (iii.  17),  unless  "  Jeconiah  the  captive" 
be  the  true  rendering. 

As'sos  (Gr.)  or  As'su  (L.),  a  seaport  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  in  the  district  anciently  called 
Mtsia.  It  was  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  ADRAMYTTirii,  ahout  seven  miles  from  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna.  A  good 
Roman  road,  connecting  the  central  parts  of  the 
province  with  Alexandria  Troas  (Troas)  pa.«sed 
tiirough  Aseos,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  from 
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Troas.  These  geographical  points  illustrate  St.  Paul's 
rapid  passage  through  the  town  (Acts  xx.  13,  14). 
Tlie  ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Cesarea,  went  round  Cape  Lectum, 
while  he  tcoii  the  much  shorter  journey  by  land. 
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Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty 
and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylcne 
at  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left 
Assos  was  entirely  a  Greek  citv.  The  remains  are 
numerous  and  remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  bo- 


Absos.    The  Acropolis. 


cause  many  of  the  buildings  were  of  granite. — The 
Greek  word  assort  (A.  V.  "  close  by  ")  in  Acts  xxvii. 
13,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate  as  a  proper  name, 
and  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  city  in  Crete. 
The  Rhemish  Testament  translates  "  when  they  had 
loosed  from  Asson,  they  sailed  close  by  Crete." 

is-sn-e'rns  (L.)  =  Ahascekus  (Tob.  xiv.  15). 

As'snr  (L.).  1.  Asshur  or  Assyria  (Ezr.  iv.  2; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8;  2  Esd.  ii.  8 ;  Jd.  ii.  14,  v.  1,  vi.  1,  17, 
vii.  20,  24,  xiii.  15,  xiv.  3,  xv.  6,  xvi.  4). — 2.  Harhur 
(1  Esd.  V.  31). 

*  As-su'rance  [ash-shu'rans]  =  a  maMng  secure  or 
mire^  hence,  that  which  gives  security  or  sureness,  a 
stale  of  scctirity  or  of  being  sure  (Deut.  xxviii.  66  ; 
Is.  xxxii.  17).  In  N.  T.  it  is  once  (Acts  xvii.  31) 
the  translation  of  the  Gr.  pistis  (which  is  almost  uni- 
formly and  correctly  translated  "  faith  ").  The  Gr. 
plerophoria  (  =  fuU  conviclion,  certaintu,  L.  &  S.) 
is  once  (1  Th.  i.  5)  translated  "assurance,"  and  three 
times  (Col.  ii.  2;  Heb.  vi.  11,  x.  22)  "  full  assu- 
rance." 

As-syr'i-a  (L.  form),  As'shnr  (Heb.  step,  Ges. ;  liero, 
nnghhi  [as  a  man's  name],  and  level,  plain  [as  a 
name  of  the  land],  Fii.),  a  great  and  powerful  coun- 
try lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the  capital 
of  which  was  Nineveh  (x.  11,  &c.).  It  derived 
its  name  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  22),  who  in  later  times  was  worshipped  by 
the  Assyrians  as  their  chief  god.  The  boundaries  of 
Assyria  differed  greatly  at  different  periods.  Prob- 
ably in  the  earliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a  small 
tract  of  low  country,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  -Gradually  its  limits  were  extended, 
until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  whole 
region  between  the  Armenian  mountains  (lat.  37^ 
30)  on  the  N.,  and  the  country  about  Bagdad  (lat. 
33  30')  on  the  S.  The  E.  boundary  was  the  high 
range  of  Zagros,  or  mountains  of  Kurdistan  ;  the  W. 


was,  according  to  some,  the  Mesopotamian  desert, 
according  to  otViers,  the  Euphrates.  The  greater 
part  of  the  region  embraced  in  ancient  Assyria  is 
now  nominally  subject  to  the  Turkish  sultan.  It  is 
peopled  by  Turks,  who  are  found  in  the  towns  and 
larger  villages ;  by  Kurds,  who  as  well  as  the  Turks 
are  Mohammedans  (Arabia,  Heligion),  but  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  are  some  of  them  stationary  in 
villages,  while  others  are  nomadic  ;  and  by  Christians, 
including  Chaldeans,  Xestotians,  Syrians,  Armenians, 
&c.,  who  are  scattered  over  the  whole  region,  though 
most  numerous  in  the  N. — 1.  General  character  of 
the  country. — On  the  N.  and  E.  the  high  mountain- 
chains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by 
low  ranges  of  limestone-hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  as- 
pect, with  some  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  To 
these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undulating 
country,  well  watered  and  fairly  productive,  which 
finally  sinks  down  upon  the  great  Mesopotamian 
plain,  the  modern  district  of  El-Jezireh.  (Mesopo- 
tamia.) This  vast  flat,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sinjar  range,  a 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  narrow  limestone  range 
rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain.  Above  and  below 
this  barrier  is  an  immense  level  tract,  not  alluvial, 
in  most  places  considerably  above  the  rivers,  scantily 
watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  but  abun- 
dantly supplied  on  the  left.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
now  mostly  a  wUderness,  rise  "  gi  ass-covered  heaps, 
marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations,"  which  serve 
to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  dominion. 
They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
and  on  the  right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  coun- 
try.— 2.  Provinces. — the  classical  geogmphers  di- 
vided Assyria  into  a  number  of  regions,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis 
from  Arbela ;  Calacine  (or  Calachene)  from  Calah  or 
Halah  ;  Apolloniatis  from  Apollonia :  fclttacene  from 
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Sittace,  &c.  Adiabcne,  however,  the  richest  region 
of  all,  derived  its  appellation  from  the  Zab  {Diab) 
river  on  which  it  lay. — 3.  Chief  Cities. — The  chief 
cities  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  its  greatness  appear 
to  have  been — N'iskveh  ;  Calau  or  Halah  ;  Asshur 
(now  Kileh  Sherffhat) ;  Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina  (now 
JOiorsabad);  Arbela  (still -4r6i7) ;  Opis  (at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris);  and  Sittace  (ii 
little  farther  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia). — 4. 
Nations  bordering  on  Assyria. — On  the  N.  lay  Ar- 
menia ;  on  the  E.  in  the  mountains  were  originally 
many  independent  tribes  (now  represented  by  the 
Kurds,  &c.),  and  beyond  them  was  Media,  which  ul- 
timately subjected  the  mountaineers,  and  was  then 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  Assyria ;  on  the  S. 
were  Elam  or  Susiana,  and  Babylonia ;  on  the  W., 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites. — 5. 
History  of  Assyria — original  peopling. — Scripture 
informs  us  that  Assyria  was  peopled  from  Babylon 
(Gen.  X.  11),  and  both  classical  tradition  and  the 
monuments  of  the  country  agree  in  this  representa- 
tion. In  Herodotus  (i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  foun- 
der of  Nineveh,  is  the  son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the 
mythic  founJer  of  Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the 
derivation  of  Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater 
antiquity  and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early 
times  are  shadowed  forth  sufficiently.  Recent  re- 
searches clearly  show  that  Babylonian  greatness  and 
civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian,  and  that  while 
the  former  was  of  native  growth,  the  latter  was  de- 
rived from  the  neighboring  country  (see  §  16,  be- 
low).— 6.  Dale  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. — 
As  a  country,  Assyria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses 
(Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  "l8;  Num.  xxiv."  22,  24);  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem  (about  b.  c.  770).  Ctesias 
represents  the  empire  as  founded  b.  c.  2182 ;  but 
his  account  is  untrustworthy.  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  A-isyrians  were  "  lords  of  Asia "  for  520 
years,  and  then,  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Me- 
dian kingdom  was  formed,  179  years  before  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  or  b.  c.  708.  He  would  thus,  it  ap- 
pears, have  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  a  date  not  much  before  B.  c.  1228. 
Berosus,  who  made  th2  empire  last  526  years  to  the 
reign  of  Pul,  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise 
of  the  kingdom  within  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with 
any  approach  to  certainty.  Dr.  Brandis  fixes  B.  c. 
1273  as  the  date. — 7.  Early  king*,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  to  Pul. — According  to  Rawlin- 
8on,  whose  views  are  given  in  this  article,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  earliest  kings  and  of  the  previous  Baby- 
lonian governors  of  the  country,  was  at  Kileh-Sher- 
ghat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  sixty  miles  S. 
of  the  later  capital.  (But  see  Ninevkh.)  The  kings 
proved  to  have  reigned  there  are  fourteen,  dinsible 
into  three  groups,  and  reigning  probably  from  b.  c. 
1273  to  B.  c.  930.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
Beri&i  was  called  Tighth-pileser,  apparently  king  tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  con- 
temporary with  Samuel.  The  other  monarch*  of  the 
Kileh- Skerghat  series,  both  before  and  after  Tiglath- 
pileser,  are  comparatively  insignificant.  Sardanapa- 
ius  the  first,  probably  the  warlike  Sanlanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from 
Kileh-Sherghat  U)  A'itnrud,  where  he  built  the  first 
of  those  magnificent  palaces  recently  exhumed  (see 
I^yard,  Nineveh  and  its  BemaiuM,  ii.  ch.  11).  He 
waa  a  g"^t  conqueror,  carrjring  hw  arms  W.  to 
Syria  and  the  Mediterranean.     Uis  son  Sbalnianeser 


■  or  Shalmanubar,  was  a  still  greater  conqueror.     He 

■  appears  to  have  been  opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars 
I  by  Ben-hadad  and  Hazael,  and  to  have  taken  trib- 
I  ute  from  Jehu,  king  of  Israel.     His  son  and  grand- 
son followed  in  his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his 

;  glory.  The  latter  is  thought  =  the  biblical  Pcl, 
!  Phui,  or  Phaloch. — 8.  T7ie  kings  from  Pid  to  Esar- 
!  haddon. — The  succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from 
j  Pul  almost  to  the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered 
I  tolerably  certain,  not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but 
I  also  by  the  Jewish  records.  In  2  Kings  we  find  Pcl, 
[  TiGLATH-PiLESER,  Shalmaxeser,  Se.nnacherib,  and 
EsAR-HADDON,  following  One  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (2  K.  XV.  19,  29,  xvii.  3,  xviiL  13,  xix.  37);  and 
in  Isaiah  (xx.  1)  we  have  Sargos,  a  contemponiry 
of  the  prophet,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  same 
series.  The  inscriptions  show  us  that  Sai^on  was 
the  father  of  Sennacherib,  and  give  us  for  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  c.  the  (probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglaih- 
pileser  II.,  Shalmaneser  II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esar-haddon. — 9.  Lower  Dynasty. — It  seems  to  be 
certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession  of  Pul,  about 
B.  c.  770,  a  great  change  occurred  in  Assyria.  It 
was  only  twenty-three  years  later,  that  the  Babylo- 
nians considered  their  independence  to  have  com- 
menced (b.  c.  747).  Tradition  seems  to  show  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  there 
must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian 
kings,  and  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scripture 
was  really  the  last  king  of  the  old  monarchy,  and 
Tiglath-pileser  II.,  his  successor,  was  the  founder  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "  Lower  Empire." — 10. 
Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period. — Many 
writers  of  repute  (Clinton,  Niebuhr,  &c.)  have  been 
inclined  to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with 
respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  empire  at 
this  period.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  Assyria  waa 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all  warred 
successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood; 
some  attacked  Eg)-pt  (Is.  xx.  4) ;  one  was  master  of 
Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  another  had  authority  over 
Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais  (xvii.  24 ;  Ezr.  iv.  9). 
The  Assviian  annals  also  represent  the  empire  as 
continually  rising  under  these  monarchs,  and  reach- 
ing its  culminating  point  under  Esar-haddon.  This 
representation  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  indications 
of  greatness  in  the  architectural  monuments,  and 
by  the  statements  of  the  writers  supposed  to  have 
drawn  from  Berosus.  This  second  Assyrian  kingdom 
was  evidently  greater  and  more  glorious  than  the 
first.  Herodotus  may  have  supposed,  erroneously, 
though  naturally,  that  when  Babylon  became  fi"ee 
(b.  c.  747),  there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  Yet  even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian 
loss  was  not  permanent  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esar-haddon,  all  exercised  full  authority  over  that 
country. — 11.  Successors  of  Esar-hnddoii. — By  the 
end  of  Esar-haddon's  reign,  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath, 
of  Damascus,  and  of  Samaria,  had  been  succesj^ively 
absorbed  ;  Phenicia  had  been  conqucre<l ;  Judea  had 
been  made  a  feudatory ;  Philistia  and  Idumea  had 
been  subjected,  Egvpt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered, 
cities  planted  in  Media.  A  profound  peace  seems 
now  to  have  followed.  Esar-haddon's  son,  Sardana- 
palus  II.,  occupied  almost  his  whole  time  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  In  Scripture  we  hear  nothing 
of  Assyria  after  Esar-haddon,  and  profane  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about' her  downfall. — 12.    Fall  o/"  ^wyna.— This 
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was  long  before  predicted  (Is.  x.  5-19).  The  first 
Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  (so  Herodotus) 
about  D.  c.  633.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful ;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  b.  c.  625,  or  a 
little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital.  (Media.) 
Saracus,  the  last  king — probably  giandson  of  Esar- 
haddon — after  a  stout  and  prolonged  defence,  col- 
lected his  wives  and  treasures  in  his  palace,  and  with 
his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building,  perished 
in  the  flames. — 13.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. — The 
prophecies  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-15) 
against  Assyria  were  probably  delivered  shortly  be- 
fore the  catastrophe.  Ezekiel,  writing  afterward,  bears 
witness  (Ez.  xxxi.)  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
Assyria.  In  accordance  with  Nahum's  announcement 
(Nah.  iii.  19),  Assyria  never  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing a  distinct  nationality.  Once  only  was  revolt  at- 
tempted, about  a  century  after  the  Median  conquest, 
but  it  failed  signally,  and  the  Assyrians  were  thence- 
forth submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire. — 14. 
General  character  of  Uie  empire. — Like  all  the  early 
monarchies  of  any  great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  kingdoms.  The  Assyrian  mon- 
archs  bore  sway  over  many  petty  kings  (compare  2 
Clir.  ix.  26) — the  native  rulers  of  the  several  coun- 
tries— who  held  their  crowns  by  the  double  tenure  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  Hoshta 
(xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (xvi.  8),  Hezekiah  (xviii.  4),  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1 1-13),  were  certainly  in  this  po- 
sition, as  were  many  native  kings  of  Babylon.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required  a  religious  con- 
formity from  the  subject  people.  Her  religion  was  a 
gross  and  complex  polytheism,  comprising  the  worship 
of  thirteen  principal  and  numerous  minor  divinities,  at 
the  head  of  all  of  whom  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur, 
who  seems  to  be  the  deified  patriarch  of  the  nation 
(Gen,  x.  22).  (Ashtoreth  ;  Atargatis  ;  Baal  ;  Da- 
GON ;  Grove  ;  Idolatry.)  The  inscriptions  appear  to 
state  that  in  all  conquered  countries  the  Assyrians 
set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and  "  altars  to  the 
Great  Gods."  It  was  probably  from  this  Assyrian 
requirement  that  Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damas- 
cus, where  he  had  made  his  submission  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10- 
16).  Yet  Hezekiah,  though  tributary,  was  not  an  idol- 
ater.— 15.  Its  exleiit. — The  native  mounments  and  the 
Scriptures  indicate  the  following  boundaries  :  on  the 
W.,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys ;  on  the 
N.,  a  fluctuating  hne,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor 
extending  beyond  the  N.  frontier  of  Armenia ;  on 
the  E.,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ; 
on  the  S.,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  within  these  limits  are — Susiana,  Chal- 
dea,  Babylonia,  Media,  Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria 
Proper,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cili- 
cia,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Palestine,  and  Idumea.  Cyprus 
was  also  for  a  while  a  dependency  of  Assyria,  as 
were  perhaps  at  one  time  certain  portions  of  Lower 
Egypt. — 16.  Civilizaiiou  of  the  Assyrians. — This,  as 
already  observed,  was  derived  originally  from  the 
Babylonians.  The  Assyrians  were  a  Shemitic  race, 
originally  resident  in  Babylonia  (then  Cushite),  who 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  established  a 
separate  nationality.  Their  modes  of  writing  and 
building,  the  form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their 
architectural  ornamentation,  their  religion  and  wor- 
ship, in  a  great  measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon, 
which  they  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land — the 
original  seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  honie  of 
all  their  gods,  except  Asshur.    Still,  as  their  civiliza- 
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tion  developed,  it  became  in  many  respcct«  feculiar. 
Their  art  is  of  home  growth.  The  alabaster  quarrit-a 
in  their  neighborhood  supplied  them  with  a  material 
unknown  to  the  Babylunians.  Their  cnibliniatieai 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur  in- 
dicating the  possession  of  some  elevated  feelinps. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  eveii 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldnesfi,  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  life  which  place  them  high  among  real- 
istic schools.  The  advanced  condition  of  the  As- 
syrians in  various  other  respects  is  abundantly  evi- 
denced by  the  sculptures  and  the  remains  discov- 
ered among  their  buildings.  They  attained  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  material  comfort  and  prosperity.  (Arch  ; 
Armlet  ;  Arms  ;  Bottle  ;  Chariot  ;  Chkrcb  ;"  Engise  ; 
Glass  ;  Horse  ;  Metals  ;  Shemitic  Languages,  &c.) 
They  were  still,  however,  m  the  most  important  points 
barbarians.  Their  government  was  rude  and  in- 
artificial ;  their  religion  coarse  and  sensual ;  their 
conduct  of  war  cruel ;  even  their  art  materialistic 
and  so  deba.sing;  they  had  served  their  purpose 
when  they  had  prepared  the  East  for  centraliyed 
government,  and  been  God's  scourge  to  Israel  (Is.  x. 
5,  6) ;  they  were,  therefore,  swept  away  to  allow 
the  rise  of  that  Aryan  race  (Medes)  which,  with 
less  appreciation  of  art,  was  to  introduce  into  western 
Asia  a  more  spiritual  form  of  religion,  a  better  treat- 
ment of  captives,  and  a  superior  governmental  or- 
ganization. 

*  As-syr'i-an  =  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Assyria 
(Is.  X.  5,  24,  &c.). 

As'ta-rotb  (Dent.  i.  4)  =  Ashtaroth  2. 
As-tar'te  (Gr.  and  L.)  =  Ashtoreth. 
As'tatll  (Gr.)  =  AZGAD  (1  Esd.  viii.  38). 

*  is-ton'ied  [-id],  an  old  English  word  =  ation' 
isJied  (Ezr.  ix.  3  ;  Job  xvii.  8,  xviii.  20 ;  Ez.  iv.  17  ; 
Dan.  iii.  24,  iv.  19,  v.  9). 

*  As-trol'o-gers  [-jerz]  (Is.  xlvii.  13  ;  Dan.  i.  20,  iL 
2,  10,  27,  iv.  7,  V.  7,  11,  15).    Astronomy. 

*As-tron'«-my  was  especially  cultivated  among 
the  ancient  Chaldeans.  The  Egyptians  (Egypt) 
made  considerable  progress  in  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
instructors  of  the  Greeks  in  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. Both  these  nations  connected  astronomy 
with  religious  observances  (Ashtoreth  ;  Baal  ; 
Idolatry  ;  Queen  of  Heaven)  and  the  prediction 
of  future  events  (Divination  ;  Magi),  as  well  as  with 
the  computation  of  time  (Chronology  ;  Day  ;  Dial  ; 
Hour  ;  Month  ;  Year).  The  Hebrews  are  not 
known  to  have  made  much  advance  in  astronomi- 
cal science,  though  there  are  many  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  visible  heavens.  (Arcturcs  ;  Crea- 
tion ;  Darkness  ;  Earth  ;  Firmament  ;  Heaven  ; 
Lucifer  ;  Mazzaroth  ;  Moon  ;  Orion  ;  Pleiades  ; 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men  ;  Sun.) 

As-ty'a-ges  [-jeez]  (L.  fr.  Zend  Aj-dahak,S\T  H.  C. 
Rawlinson ;  =  the  biting  snake,  the  emblem  of  the 
Median  power),  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  b.  c.  695 
-560,  or  B.  c.  592-568.  conquered  by  Cyrus  (B.  and 
D.  1). 

A-snp'pim  (Heb.  patherinps),  and  HonM  of  A-snp'- 
pim  (=  house  of  the  gatherings)  (1  Chr.  xxyi.  15, 
17);  a  proper  name  of  chambers  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Temple  (so  some);  certain  store-rooms  (Gesc- 
nius  and  Bertheau) ;  the  council-chambers  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held 
their  deliberations  (Fiirst,  after  the  Vulgate);  "lin- 
tels "  (Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph).  The  Hebrew  word 
in  Neh.  xii.  25,  A.  V.,  is  translated  "  thresholds," 
margin  "  treasuries,"  or  "  assemblies." 
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A-syn'cri-tns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  incomparable  or  unsocial, 
L.  &  S.),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  salute  J  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  14). 

A't«d  (Heb.  Ihorn),  the  threshing-floor  of,  a  spot 
"beyond  (i.  e.  W.  of)  Jordan,"  at  wliiili  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Hebron, 
made  their  seven  days'  "  great  and  very  sore  mourn- 
ing "  over  the  body  of  Jacob ;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  acquired  from  the  Canaanites  ("  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  "  W.  of  Jordan  ;  see  Gen.  1. 
13;  Canaan,  &c.)  the  new  name  of  Abel-Mizraim 
(Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to  Jerome  it  was 
in  his  day  called  Bethagla  or  Bethacla  (Beth- 
Hoola)  ;  more  probably  it  was  S.  of  Hebron  (Thn.  ii. 
S85). 

At'a-rab  (Heb.  crown,  Ges.),  a  wife  of  Jerabmeel, 
and  mother  of  Ouam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

A-Ur'ga-tis,  or  Der'ce-t»  (both  L.  fr.  Gr.;  orig. 
fr.  Syr.  =  an  opening,  Michaelis ;  a  /»■/«,  Ges.),  a 
Syrian  goddess,  repro-sented  generally  with  the  body 
of  a  woman  and  tlie  tail  of  a  fish  (compare  Dagon) 
Her  most  famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with 
Aphrodite  (=:  Roman  Venus)  Urania.  Lucian  com- 
pared her  with  Here  ( =  Roman  Juno),  though  he 
alloweJ  that  she  combined  traits  of  otlier  deities. 
Plutarch  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  "'  Aphro- 
dite, others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  nat- 
ural power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds 
for  all  things  from  moisture."  This  last  view  is 
pronounced  an  accurate  description  of  the  attributes 
of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like  form  and 
popular  identification  with  Aphrodite.  A  temple  of 
Atai-gatis  (2  Mc.  xii.  26)  at  Camion  was  destroyed 
by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  v.  44).  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  first  Assyrian  dynasty,  and  that  the  name  ap- 
pears in  Tiglath-  or  Tilt/ath-piteser. 

•  At  a-rites  (1  Chr.  ii.  54,  marg  )     Ataroth  4. 

At'a-roth  (Heb.  croums).  1.  One  of  the  towns  in 
the  "  land  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gilead "  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  taken  and  built  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii. 
84).  From  its  mention  with  places  on  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  Jebel  (  =  mount)  Atlarus,  a  con- 
Dec:ion  has  been  assumed  between  Ataroth  and  that 
mountain.  Bat  this  seeins  too  far  S.  (Atroth.) 
— 2t  A  place  on  the  (S.  ?)  boundary  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7);  =  Xo.  3  ? — 3.  At'a- 
ratb-a'dar  or  At'a-roth-ad'dar  (Heb.  crowm  of  Ad- 
dar,  G.is.),  on  the  W.  boi-der  of  Benjamin,  "near 
the  bill  that  lieth  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon  "  (Jo^h.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13).  The  Onomasticon 
mentions  an  Atliaroih  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains, 
four  milea  X.  of  Sebaste ;  also  two  places  of  the  name 
not  far  from  Jerusalem  The  former  cannot  be  the 
large  village  on  a  hill  about  fifteen  miles  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  now  ^Atlra  (Rbn.  ii.  265).  Another 
'Atdra,  ruins,  six  or  seven  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem 
(Ubn.  i.  676),  is  too  far  E.  to  be  =  Xo.  3,  and  too 
far  S.  to  be  =  Xo.  2.'^,  "Ataroth,  the  house  of 
Joab,"  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list  of  the  de- 
Bcentlants  of  Judaii  (1  Chr.  ii.  54  ;  margin  ^'■Alarites, 
or  croiens  of  llu  hoiiM  of  Joab'''').  Gesenius,  Kitto, 
&c.,  make  it  Ataroth-heth-Joab,  a  city  of  Judab. 
Beth. 

A'ter  (Heb.  shut  up,  bound,  perhaps  dumb,  Ges.). 
1*  Ancestor  of  certain  porters  of  the  Temple  who 
rotumo<l  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Xeh.  vii.  45); 
=  Jatal  in  1  Esd.  v.  28.-8.  "  The  children  (de- 
scendants) of  Ater  of  Hezekiah  "  (ninety-eight  in 
number)  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  16  ;  Neh. 
viL  21),  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  among  the 


chief  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Xehemiah  (x.  17;  A.  V.  "Ater,  Hizkijah  ").  The 
name  appears  in  1  Esd.  v.  15,  as  Aterezias. 

A-ter-e-zl'as,  a  corruption  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah  (1 
Esd.  V.  15).     Ater  2. 

A'thaeh  [-thak]  (fr.  Heb.  =  lodging-place,  Ges.), 
one  of  the  places  in  Judah,  which  David  and  his  men 
frequented  during  his  residence  at  Ziklag(lSam. 
XXX.  30) ;  supposed  by  some  a  copyist's  error  for 
Ether  (Josh.  xv.  42).  In  the  Vatican  LXX.  it  is 
written  Xombe. 

A-thai'ah  [ah-tha'yah]  or  Atb-a-i'ah  (Heb. ;  per- 
haps =  Asaiah,  Ges.),  a  descendant  of  Pharez  and 
resident  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(X'eh.  xi.  4) ;  =  Uthai  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4. 

Ath-a-li'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  afflicts, 
Ges.).  1.  Daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  wife 
of  Jehoram  2,  the  sou  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Ju- 
dah. She  probably  introduced  into  the  S.  kingdom 
the  worship  of  Baal.  After  the  great  revolution  un- 
der Jehu  in  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the  royal  family 
of  Judah  who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  xi.  1  ;  2 
Chr.  xxii.  10),  avading  herself  probably  of  her  posi- 
tion as  King's  Mother  (Mother  ;  Queen)  to  perpe- 
trate the  crime.  From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal 
house  Ahaziah's  youngest  son  Joash  1  was  rescued 
by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  who  had  married  Jehoiada 
4,  the  high-priest.  The  chdd  was  brought  up  under 
Jehoiada's  care,  and  concealed  in  the  Temple  six 
years,  during  which  period  Athaliah  reigned  over 
Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada,  communicating  his  de- 
sign to  five  "  captains  of  hundreds  "  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1), 
and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Levites  and 
chief  men  in  the  country-towns,  brought  the  young 
Joash  into  the  Temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  guard.  It  was  customary  on  the 
Sabbath  for  one-third  of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  pal- 
ace, while  two-thirds  restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors 
and  worshippers  at  the  Temple  by  occupying  the 
gates.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak  there  was 
no  change  in  the  arrangement  at  the  palace,  lest 
Athaliah,  who  did  not  worship  in  the  Temple,  should 
form  suspicions  from  missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the 
other  two-thirds,  armed  with  King  David's  "  spears 
and  bucklers  and  shields "  (Arms),  protected  the 
king's  person  in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  was  first 
roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger  by  the  shouts  and 
music  at  the  inauguration  of  her  grandson,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  Temple.  She  arrived,  however,  too 
late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoiada's 
commands,  without  the  precuicts.  The  only  other 
recorded  victim  of  this  happy  revolution,  was  Mat- 
tan  1,  the  priest  of  Baal.  (Jcdah,  Kingdom  of;  Is- 
rael, Kingdom  of.)— 2.  A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of 
Jeroham,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 
—3.  A  son  (descendant)  of  Elam,  whose  son  Jeshai- 
ah  with  seventy  males  returned  with  Ezra  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezr.  viii.  7). 

Ath-a-ri'as,  a  corruption  of  "  the  Tirshatha"  (1 
Esd.  v.  40). 

A-the'ni-ans  =  natives  or  citizens  of  Athens  (Acta 
xvii.  21). 

Ath-e-no'bl-DS  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  having  life,  or  strength, 
from  Minerva  ;  see  Athens),  "  the  king's  friend," 
an  envoy  of  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes,  to  Simon  Mac- 
cabeus (i  Mc.  XV.  28-36). 

Ath'eng  [-enz]  (fr.  Gr.  goddesa  Athena  =  Roman 
Minerva),  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the  chief  sent  of 
(Jrecian  learning  and  civilization  during  the  golden 
period  of  the  history  of  Greece ;  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cecrops,  b.  c.  1666,  and  ruled  by  kings 
(oue  of  whom,  Theseus,  is  said  to  have  united  tlie 
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twelve  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confederacy  with 
Athens  at  its  head)  till  the  death  of  Codrus,  b.  c. 
1069,  then  by  archons,  who  through  the  influence 
of  the  popular  assembly  became  at  length  simply 
municipal  officers  of  high  rank.  The  laws  of  Solon 
(about  B.  c.  594)  were  the  foundation  of  the  Athenian 
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Flao  of  Athens,  showuig  the  poeitioD  of  the  Agora  or  **  Market.' 

civil  polity,  though  the  ordinances  of  Draco,  which 
punished  capitally  the  smallest  theft  as  well  as  mur- 
der, were  retained  in  regard  to  many  religious  mat- 
ters. Athens  was  captured  by  the  Romans  under 
Sylla  B.  c.  86,  and  its  commerce  was  annihilated.  It 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turk.s  a.  d.  1456,  and  was 
afterward  twice  (1467  and  1687)  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  twice  (1470  and  1688)  recaptured  by  the 
Turks.     During  the  war  for  Grecian  independence, 


The  Aitx>fttgu»,  or  Han'  Hill,  and  Acropolis.— From  a  view  by  Bartlett. — (Fbn.) 


Athens  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  (1822)  and  retaken 
fiy  the  Turks  (1827),  who  kept  possession  of  it  till 
1832.  Since  1835,  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  (see  New  Amer.  Cyc,  art. 
Athens). — Athens  was  the  city  of  Pericles,  Demos- 
thenes, Socrates,  Plato,  &c. ;  long  distinguished  for 
k?.  spirit  of  liberty  and  its  culture  of  eloquence,  phi- 
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losopby  and  the  One  arts.  It  has  still  in  the  Parthe- 
non, &c.,  some  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  ancient 
art.— St.  Paul  visited  Athens  in  his  journey  from  Ma- 
cedonia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there  some 
time  (Acts  xvii.  14-34;  comp.  1  Th.  iii.  1).  During 
his  residence  he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse  on 
the  Areopaocs  to  the  "men  of 
Athens"  (Acta  xvii.  22-31).  The 
Agora  or  "  market,"  where  St.  Paul 
disputed  daily,  was  situated  in  the 
valley  between  four  hills,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the 
N.K  and  E.,  by  the  Areopagus  on 
the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the  N.  W. 
and  W.  and  by  the  Museum  on  the 
S.  The  inquisitive  character  of  tlie 
Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  21)  is  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity.  Demosthenes  rebuked 
his  countrymen  for  their  love  of 
constantly  going  about  in  the 
market,  and  asking  one  another, 
"What  news  »  The  "  superstitious  " 
character  of  the  Athenians  (Acts 
xvii.  22)  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Thus  Pausanias 
says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed 
all  other  states  in  attention  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods;  and  hence 
the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and 
other  sacred  buildings.  On  the 
"  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,"  see  Altar.  Of 
the  Christian  church,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Diontsics  tub 
Areopagite  was  the  first  bishop. 

Ath'Iai  (Heb.  =  Athaliah,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Bebai, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  28) ;  called 
Amatheis  in  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 
At'i-pha  (1  Esd.  v.  32)  =  Hatipha. 
*  A-tone'ment,  in  the  0.  T.  and  Apocrypha  (see 
No.  6,  below)  is  an  expia- 
tion or  satisfaction  for  sin 
by  which  forgiveness  is  ob- 
tained. (Blemish;  Sacri- 
fice.) Several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.— 1.  The 
Hebrew  plural  cippurim  is 
translated  "atonement "  or 
"atonements"  (Ex.  xxix. 
36,  XXX.  10,  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
27,  28,  XXV.  9  [Atoseme.nt, 
Day  or] ;  Num.  v.  8,  xxix. 
11).— 2.  The  Hebrew  verb 
caphar  (literally  =  to  covtr 
over  sin,  to  cover  sin,  Ges.) 
is  usually  translated  "  to 
make  atonement "  (Ex. 
xxix.  33,  36,  87,  xxx.  10, 
15,  16,  kc.\  sometimes 
"  to  make  reconciliation  " 
(Lev.  viii.  15;  Dan.  ix. 
24,  &c.),  "to  purge  away" 
(Ps.  Ixv.  3  [4  Heb.],  ic), 
ni.   14,  &c.),  "to   be  merci- 


"to   purge"  (1   Sam. 

ful"  (Deut.  xxxu.  43,  &:c.),  "to  forgive"  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  38;  Jer.  xviii.  23),  &c.— 3.  The  Hebrew 
noun  copher  is  translated  "  atonement  "  in  the  mai^ 
gin  of  Job  xxxiii.  24,  and  "  ransom  "  in  the  text  (as 
in  Ex.  xxx.  12;  Job  xxxvi.  18,  &c.).  (Camphire; 
Pitch.)— 4.   The  Greek  compound  verb  txilaikomai 
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(  —  to  appetue  or  win  over,  L.  &  S.)  is  translated  "  to 
make  atonement "  in  Ecclus.  iii.  3,  SO  ;  usually  in  the 
LXX.  =  cdphar  (So.  2,  above ;  compare  No.  6,  be- 
low).  5.  The  Greek  hilcumog  (  =  a  means  of  ap- 
peasing, a  propitiation,  a  sacrifice,  L.  &  S.)  is  trans- 
lated "  atonement "  in  2  Mc.  iii.  83,  and  "  propitia- 
tion" in  1  Jn.  ii.  2,  iv.  10 ;  in  the  LXX.  =  cippu- 
rim  (No.  1,  above)  in  Lev.  xxv.  9  and  Num.  v.  8. 
The  Greek  verb  hilaskomai  (  =  to  reconcile  to  one's 
Del/,  8C  bv  expiation,  to  propiliaU,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.) 
in  the  LXX.  =  cAphar  (No.  2,  above  ;  comp.  No.  4) 
in  Ps.  Ixv.  3  (4,  Heb.,  and  Ixiv.  4,  Gr.),  IxxviiL  38 
(Ixxvii.  38,  Gr.);  it  is  also  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  Lk. 
xviii.  13  (A.  V.  "  be  merciful  ")  and  Heb.  ii.  17  (A. 
V.  "  to  make  reconciliation  ").  The  kindred  Greek 
word  hilasterion  is  translated  "  propitiation  "  in  Rom. 
iii.  25,  and  "  Mercy-skat  "  in  Heb.  ix.  5,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  latter  (Ex.  xxv.  18 
ff..  &c). — 6.  The  Greek  kataUage  (literally  exchange, 
change,  sc.  of  feeling,  &c. ;  hence  setllenieni  of  difficul- 
ties), translated  "  atonement"  in  Rom.  v.  11,  is  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  "  reconciliation,"  as  in  the  text 
of  2  Cor.  V.  18,  19,  and  is  translated  "reconciling  " 
in  Rom.  xi.  15.     Jesus  Christ;  Saviour. 

A-toneneot,  the  Day  of  (called  "the  fast"  in 
Acts  xxix.  9,  AV),  the  great  day  of  national  humil- 
iation, and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic 
law.  (Fasts.)  The  mode  of  its  observance  is  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  xvi. ;  the  victims  offered,  besides  those 
strictly  belonging  to  the  special  service  of  the  day 
and  to  the  usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in 
Num.  xxix.  7-1 1 ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is 
emphatically  enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. — IL  It 
was  kept  on  the  10th  day  of  Tisri,  i.  e.  from  the 
evening  of  the  9th  to  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  that 
month,  five  days  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
(Festivals.) — tlL  The  observances  of  the  day  are 
thos  described  in  the  law.  It  was  to  be  kept  by  the 
people  as  a  solemn  sabbath.  On  this  occasion  only 
the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his  person  and  dressed 
himself  entirely  in  the  holy  white  linen  garments,  he 
brought  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram 
for  a  burnt- offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats  before  the 
Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots  upon 
them.  On  one  lot  "  for, Jehovah  "  was  inscribed,  and 
on  the  other  "  for  Azazd  "  ("  for  the  scape-goat,"  A. 
v.).  He  next  sacrificed  the  young  bullock  as  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  his  family.  Taking  with 
him  some  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  he  filled  a 
censer  with  burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took 
a  handful  of  inceiue,  and  entered  into  the  most  holy 
place.  He  then  threw  the  incense  upon  the  coals 
and  envelop*^  the  mercy-seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Then,  dipping  his  finger  into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled 
it  seven  times  before  ("upon,"  A.  V.  and  Ewald)  the 
meroy-seftt  eastward.  The  goat  upon  which  the  lot 
^'^for  Jehovah "  had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the 
bigh-pric8t  sprinkled  Xa  blood,  like  the  bullock's,  be- 
fore the  mercy-seat.  He  then  purified  the  holy  place, 
sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  victims  on 
the  altar  of  inceniw?  (sec  Ex.  xxx.  10).  At  this  time 
DO  one  Iwaides  the  high-priest  was  suffere<i  to  be 
present  in  the  holy  place.  After  the  purification  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  holy  place,  the  high- 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  ^for  Azaiel"  had  fallen,  and  confessed 
over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.     The  goat  was 


then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  pnrpose,  into  the 
wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited,"  and  was 
there  let  loose.  The  high-priest  after  this  returned 
into  the  holy  place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his 
usual  garments  of  oflBee,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as 
burnt-offerings,  *ne  for  himself  and  one  for  the 
people.  He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the 
two  sin-offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took  away 
the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the 
goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 
The  accessary  burnt -offerings  mentioned  Num.  xxix. 
7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs, 
and  a  young  goat. — IV.  Josephus,  giving  of  course 
the  practice  in  the  second  Temple,  when  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  had  disappeared,  states  that  the 
high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven 
times  on  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  most  holy  place,  and  seven  times  toward  it 
(apparently  outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden 
altar ;  then  going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled 
or  poured  the  blood  roimd  the  great  altar.  The 
kidnevs,  the  top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  victims  were  burned  with  the  fat. — V.  The  Mish- 
na  ( Yoma)  professes  to  give  the  observances  of  the 
day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second  Temple. 
1.  The  high-priest  himself,  dressed  in  his  colored 
official  garments,  performed  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, all  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  daily  service, 
lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the  daily  sacrifices, 
ire.  After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white 
garments,  and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the 
day.  2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  this  day :  (1.)  with  the  censer  and  incense; 
(2.)  with  the  bullock's  blood;  (3.)  with  the  goat's 
blood ;  (4.)  after  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  bring  out 
the  censer  and  incense-plate.  This  is  not  opposed 
to  Heb.  ix.  7.  Compare  Lev.  rvi.  12,  14,  15.  3. 
The  blood  of  the  bullock  and  that  of  the  goat  were 
each  sprinkled  eight  times,  once  toward  the  ceiling 
and  seven  times  on  the  floor  (see  above,  IV.).  4. 
After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place  the  third 
time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy  place,  the  high- 
priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  bullock  (and  so  of 
the  goat)  eight  times  toward  the  veil.  Having  then 
mingled  the  hlood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  6.  For 
seven  days  before  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high- 
priest  kept  aw^ay  from  his  own  house,  and  dwelt  in 
a  chamber  appointed  for  his  use.  To  provide  further 
for  his  incurring  some  uncleanness,  a  deputy  was 
chosen  who  might  act  for  him  when  the  day  came. 
Compare  Jos.  xvii.  6,  §  4.  During  these  seven  days 
as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  high-priest 
performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  daily  service. 
On  the  third  and  seventh  days  h  j  was  sprinkled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  to  cleanse  him  if  he  had 
touched  a  dead  body  without  knowing  it  6.  The 
two  goats  of  the  sin-offering  were  to  be  of  similar 
appearance,  size,  and  value.  The  lots  were  put  into 
a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high-priest  put 
both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each,  while  the 
two  goat"  stood  before  him.  The  lot  in  each  hand 
iKjlonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding  position. 
The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  on 
tlio  scape-goat's  head,  called  "  the  scarlet  tongue," 
from  its  shape.  A  prayer  was  then  offered  by  the 
high-priest  over  the  head  of  the  goat,  which  was  led 
away  by  the  man  appointed.    As  soon  as  it  reached 
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a  certain  spot,  a  signal  was  made  to  the  Ligh-priest, 
who  waited  for  it  The  man  who  led  the  goat  is 
said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a  high  precipice 
and  thrown  him  down  backward,  so  as  to  dash  him 
to  pieces.  Originally,  however,  the  goat  was  set  free 
(Lev.  xvL  22,  26).  7.  The  high-priest,  on  receiving 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up  some 
prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed  his  col- 
ored garments,  and  offered  cither  the  whole,  or  a 
great  part,  of  the  accessary  offering  (Num.  xxix.  Y- 
11)  with  the  regular  evening  sacrifice.  After  this, 
he  washed  again,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and 
entered  the  most  holy  place  for  the  fourth  time  (see 
above,  V.  2).  8.  AH  (except  invalids  and  children 
under  thirteen  years)  are  forbidden  to  eat  any  thing 
that  day  so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from 
sunset  to  sunset.  In  the  law  itself  no  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  abstinence  from  food. — VI.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Hebrew  word  Azazel  ("  scape-goat,"  A. 
v.),  the  opinions  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 1.  A 
designation  of  the  goat  itself.  The  old  interpreters 
in  general,  the  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  Aquila,  Luther, 
the  A.  v.,  &c.,  supposed  it  =  the  goat  sent  away,  or 
let  loose.  But  the  application  of  Azazel  to  the  goat 
itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  diflSculty.  If  one 
expression  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  &c.  =  for  Jehovah,  the 
other  naturally  =  for  Azazel,  with  the  preposition 
in  the  same  ciense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel 
=  the  goat  itself,  an  inconsistency  appears  in  Lev. 
xvi.  10,  26.  2.  The  name  of  the  place  to  which  the 
goat  was  sent  But  the  place  is  specified  in  Lev. 
xvi.  10,  21,  22(Ges.).  3.  A  personal  being  to  whom 
the  goat  was  sent,  (a.)  Gesenius  makes  Azazel  ;= 
averter,  expiator,  and  supposes  it  to  be  some  false 
deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  a  sacrifice  of  the 
goat,  (b.)  Others  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil 
spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  Spencer  (on  the  Heb. 
Ritual  Laws)  supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up  to 
the  devil.  Hengstenberg,  confidently  affirming  that 
Azazel  =  Satan,  repudiates  the  conclusion  that  the 
goat  was  a  sacrifice  to  Satan,  and  maintains  that  the 
goat  was  sent  away  laden  with  the  sins  of  God's  peo- 
ple, now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual 
enemy.  4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems 
less  objectionable,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 
render  the  designation  of  the  lot  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  &c., 
"  for  the  scape-goat,"  A.  V.)  "  for  complete  sending 
away"  (Tholuck,  Bahr,  Winer,  &c.).—Vn.  The  Tal- 
mudists  regarded  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their 
more  heavy  offences.  Philo  speaks  of  the  day  as  an 
occasion  for  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily  indul- 
gence, and  for  bringmg  home  to  our  minds  the  truth 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  what- 
ever God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  what  especially  distinguished  the  symbolical  ex- 
piation of  this  day  from  that  of  the  other  serwces 
of  the  law,  was  its  broad  and  national  character, 
with  perhaps  a  deeper  reference  to  the  sin  which  be- 
longs to  the  nature  of  man. — In  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  vBry  distinctive.  1. 
The  white  garments  of  the  high-priest  2.  His  en- 
trance into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  3.  The  scape-goat 
Heb.  ix.  7-25,  teaches  us  to  apply  the  first  two  par- 
ticulars. The  high-priest  himself,  with  his  person 
cleansed  and  dressed  in  white  garments,  was  the 
type  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify 
His  people  from  their  sins.  But  the  subject  of  the 
Fcape-goat  is  one  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty.  Of 
those  who  take  Azazel  =  the  Evil  Spirit  (VI.  3, 
above),  some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort 


of  bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer  made  it  a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked ;  while  Hengstenberg  considers  it  significant 
of  the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reconciled 
to  God.  Some  few  have  supposed  that  the  goat  wan 
taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there  vicariously 
for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has  been  ginerally 
considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to  signify  the  carrj- 
ing  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of 
Jehovah.  Since  the  two  goats  were  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  sin-offering,  they  form  together  but  one 
symboUcal  expression.  There  may  have  been  two, 
simply  because  a  single  material  object  could  not 
symbolically  embrace  the  whole  truth  to  be  expresc-ed 
(compare  Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  regarding  each  goat 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  supposed  that  the  one  slain 
represented  his  death,  and  the  one  set  free  his  resur- 
rection. But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  a 
truer  view  (so  Mr.  Clark,  the  original  author  of  this 
article),  if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting 
forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for 
others  "  to  Jehovah,"  in  accordance  with  the  require 
ments  of  the  Divine  law ;  and  the  goat  which  carried 
off  its  load  of  sin  "  for  complete  removal,"  as  signi- 
fying the  cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice 
(compare  Ps.  ciiL  12). 

At'roth  (Heb.  crowns,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken 
with  that  following  it,  Shophan,  to  distinguish  this 
place  from  Ataroth  1,  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

At'tal  [-tay]  (Heb.  perhaps  =  opportune,  Gcs.). 
1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeclite  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai  the  wife  of  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  35, 
36). — 2«  The  sixth  of  the  mighty  Gadite  captains, 
who  forded  the  swollen  Jordan,  and  joined  David  in 
the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). — 3.  A  son  of  King 
Rehoboam  by  Maachah  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

At-ta-li'a  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  coast-town  of  Pamphylia 
(Acts  xiv.  25),  from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed 
on  their  return  to  Antioch  from  their  missionary 
journey  into  Asia  Minor.  It  was  built  by  Attalus 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  about  150  b.  c,  and 
named  after  him.  It  was  intended  to  command  the 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is  still  an  important 
town,  the  modem  Adalia  or  Satalia,  on  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name  on  theS.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Leake ; 
Spratt  and  Forbes). 

At'ta-lns  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectively  b.  c.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor).  It 
is  imcertain  whether  the  letters  sent  from  Rome  in 
favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mc.  xv.  22)  were  addressed  to 
Attalus  IL  (Philadelphus),  or  Attalus  III.  (Philo- 
metor), as  their  date  falls  in  B.  c.  139-8  (Lucius), 
about  the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 

it-tha-ra'tes  (Gr.),  a  corruption  of  "  the  Tirsba- 
tha"  (1  Esd.  ix.  49).    Atharias. 

*At-tire'.    Diadem;  Dress. 

An'gi-a  [aw'je-ah]  (Gr.),  daughter  of  Berzclus  or 
Barzillai,  and  wife  of  Annus  (1  Esd.  v.  38) ;  not  m 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah.  ,       r       «      n 

An^ns'tus  Cesar  or  An^s'tns  €« sar  [-see zar J 
(L.  Augustus  [=  consecrated,  august,  majestic]  Casar; 
see  Cesar),  the  first  Roman  emperor.  Durmg  his 
reign  Christ  was  bom  (Lk.  ii.  1  ff ).  Augustus  was 
bom  A.  u.  c.  691,  B.  c.  63.  His  father  was  Caius 
Octavius ;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar  (=  Julius  Cesar,  the 
dictator).  He  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father, 
Caius  Octavius.  He  was  principally  educated  by  his 
great-uncle  Julius  Cesar,  and  was  made  his  heir. 
After  his  murder,  b.  c.  44,  the  young  Octavius,  then 
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Caius  Julius  Csesar  Oclavianus,  was  taken  into  the 
Triumvirate  with  Antonr  and  Lepidus,  and,  after  the 
i-emo7al  of  the  latter,  divided  the  empire  with  An- 
tony. The  struggle  with  Antony  for  the  supreme 
power  was  terminated  in  favor  of  Octavianus  by  the 
battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31.     On  this  victory,  he  was 
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saluted  emperor  by  the  senate,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  title  Augustuses,  c.  27).  He  managed  with  con- 
summate tact  to  consolidate  his  power  by  gradually 
uniting  in  himself  all  the  principal  state  offices. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Herod,  who  had  espoused 
Antony's  side,  found  himself  pardoned,  taken  into 
favor  and  confirmed,  nay  even  increased  in  his 
power.  After  Herod's  death  in  a.  d.  4,  Augustus 
divided  his  dominions  almost  exactly  according  to 
his  dying  directions,  among  his  sons,  but  aft;erward 
exile<l  Archelaus.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  in  Cam- 
pania, August  19,  A.  V.  c.  767,  a.  d.  14,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year;  but  long  before  his  death  he  had  asso- 
ciated Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire. 

ia-gns'tos'  Band  (Acts  xxvii.  1).    Army,  II. 

An-ra'nns  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  leader  of  a  riot  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Mc.  iv.  40). 

An-te'as  (1  Esd.  ix.  48)  =  Hodijah  1. 

* Aa-thorl-ty.  Army;  Chai.v;  Elder;  Father; 
Governor  ;  Judge  ;  Kiso  ;  Law  ;  Peinck  ;  Trial, 
&c. 

I'Ta  (fr.  Heb.  =  overturning,  Ges.),  a  place  in  the 
empire  of  Assyria,  from  which  colonists  (Avites  2) 
were  brought  to  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24) ;  probably 
(so  Rawlinson)  =  Ahava  and  Ivah. 

Ar'a-ran  (fr.  Ar.,  in  allusion  to  his  killing  the  royal 
elephant ;  see  1  Mc.  vi.  43-46),  the  surname  of  Ele- 
azar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mc  ii.  6),  er- 
roneously Savaran  in  1  Mc.  vi.  43. 

A'ten  (Heb.  nolhlngneM).  1.  The  "plain  of  Aven" 
("  Bikath-aven,"  margin),  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5) 
in  his  denunciation  of  Syria  and  the  country  N.  of 
Palestine,  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 
Tiie  LXX.  translate  "  the  plain  of  On,"  i.  e.  of  Ue- 
liopolis  or  Baalbek =the  modern  cUBuka'a.  (Plain 
2). — i.  In  Hos.  X.  8,  "the  high  places  of  Aven," 
the  word  clearly  =  Beth-aves,  i.  e.  Bethel. — 3.  In 
Ez.  XIX.  17,  "Aven  "  =  On,  the  sacred  city  of  Ueli- 
opolis  in  Egypt. 

•  A-vea'ger  of  Bloodr    Bloop,  Avenger  of. 

A  Tin,  A'rins,  or  A'rltes  (Heb.  Avvim  =  dwellers 
amitivj  ruin*,  (Jes.).  1.  A  people  among  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  dwelling  in  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  8ea-coa'?t,  whither  they  may  have  made 
their  way  N.  from  the  desert.  In  Deut  ii.  23  we  see 
them  dwelling  in  the  villages  ("  Hazerim,''  A.  V.)  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  western  lowland  (Plain  6), 
"  as  far  as  Gaza."  In  these  rich  posseseiona  they 
were  attacked  by  "  the  Caphtorim  which  came  forth 
out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who  after  "  destroying  "  tliem 
and  "  dwelling  in  their  stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed 
them  further  N.  Possibly  a  trace  of  their  existence 
is  found  in  "  Avim  "  (or  "  the  Avim  ")  among  the 
dlics  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  Yet  "Avim" 
here  may  =  Ai.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  the 


LXX.  and  Jerome  identified  the  Avim  with  the  Hi- 
vites,  and  also  that  the  town  of  Avim  was  in  the 
actual  district  of  the  Hivites  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  com- 
pare with  xviii.  22-27).^2t  "Avites,"  the  people  of 
AvA,  sent  as  colonists  into  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31). 
They  were  idolaters,  worshipping  Nibhaz  and  Tar- 
tak. 

A'rith  (Heb.  ruiwt,  Ges.),  the  city  of  Hadad,  the 
son  of  Bedad,  an  early  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
36  ;  1  Chr.  i.  46). 

•  A-way'  with  is  several  times  used  elliptically  or 
peculiarly  in  the  A.  V.  In  Jn.  xix.  15  and  Acts  xsi. 
36,  " away  with  him  "  =  go  away  with  him,  i.  e.  take 
him  away,  or  put  him  out  of  the  way,  viz.,  by  killing 
him.  So  also  in  Lk.  xxiii.  18;  Acts  xxii.  22. — In 
Is.  i.  13,  "  I  cannot  away  with  ":=  7  cannot  go  with, 
1  cannot  be  in  JiUowship  tcith,  I  cannot  endure. 

Awl,  a  tool  for  boring,  only  noticed  in  connection 
with  boring  the  servant's  ear  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  Deut.  xv. 
17).  The  ancient  Egyptian  awl  was  much  like  the 
well-known  modem  instrument.     Medicine. 

Ax  or  Axe.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  translated 
"  ax "  (thus  spelled  in  the  English  authorized  edi- 
tions) in  the  A.V. — 1.  Garzen,  from  a  root  r^ignifying 
to  aU  or  sever.  It  consisted  of  a  head  of  iron  (com- 
pare Is.  X.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise, 
upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to  shp  off 
(Deut.  xix.  5  ;  compare  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used  for 
felling  trees  (Deut.  xx.  19 ;  Is.  x.  15),  and  also  for 
shaping  the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the 
modem  adze  (1  K.  vi.  7). — 2.  Hereb  or  chereb, 
usually  translated  "  sword "  (Arms),  is  used  of 
other  cutting  instruments,  as  a  "  knife "  (Josh.  v. 
2)  or  razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a  tool  for  hewing  or 
dressing  stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and  is  once  translated 
"  ax  "  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently  denoting  a  weapon 
for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick-axe. — 3.  Caxhshil 
occurs  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  6),  and  is  evidently  a 
later  word,  denoting  a  large  axe. —4.  Magzerdh  {2 
Sam.  xii.  31),  and,  5,  Megerdh  (1   Chr.  xx.  3)  are 
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found  In  the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted 
by  David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  lat- 
ter word  is  properly  "  a  saw,"  and  is  probably  a  copy- 
ist's error  for  the  former. — 6.  Ma^UgM,  translated 
"ax"  in  Is.  xliv.  12  (marg.),  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an 
in.<tmmcnt  employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  th? 
carpenter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or 
bill,  smaller  than — 7.  Karddm,  which  was  a  large 
axe  used  for  felling  trees  (Judg.  ix.  48 ;  1  Sam.  xiLL 


AXL 

20,  21;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  5;  Jer  xlvi.  22).— The  "  battle- 
ax"  (Heb.  mappets,  Jer.  li.  20)  was  probably  a 
heavy  tnaee  or  maul,  like  that  which  gave  his  French 
surnanie  to  Charles  Martel. — The  Gr.  axhie,  trans- 
lated "ax"  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  iii.  10;  Lk.  lii.  9),  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  Heb.  yarzen  (No.  1,  above) 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Battle-axea,  Pole-axe,  Maces,  and  Club. — (FIjd.) 

In  Deut.  xix.  5  and  Is.  x.  15,  and  uniformly  for  Icar- 
dom  (No.  7,  above). — The  Gr.  pelekus,  translated 
"ax"  in  Bar.  vi.  15  (Ep.  Jer.  i.  14  in  Gr.),  and  used 
in  the  LXX.  for  garzen  once  (1  K.  vi.  1)  and  for 
cashshil  (No.  3,  above)  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  6  (Ixxiii.  6  in 
Gr.)  =  an  axe  or  hatchet,  usually  a  carpenter'' s  axe 
(L.  &  S.). 

*  Ax'le-trce  is  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of — 1. 
Heb.  plural  oi ydd  (literally,  hand)  (1  K.  vii  32,  33). 
— 2.  Gr.  axon  (Ecclus.  xxxiii.  5).  Cart  ;  Chariot  ; 
Laver  ;  Wagon. 

A'za-el  =  Asahel  4. 

Az-a-e'Ias,  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  the  pre- 
ceding name  Esril  (1  Esd.  ix.  34) ;  perhaps  =  Aza- 

REEL  4. 

A'zal  (fr.  Heb.  =  aide,  near,  Vulg.,  Henderson),  a 
name  mentioned  (Zech.  xiv.  5  only)  as  the  limit  to 
which  the  ravine  of  the  Mount  of  Ohves  will  extend 
when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight."  Several 
commentators  agree  with  the  Vulgate  in  taking  Azal 
as  an  appellative. 

Az-a-U  all  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  has  reserved,  Ges.), 
father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Az-a-ni'ah  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  hears,  Ges.),  a 
Levite,  father  of  Jeshua  in  Nehemiah's  tune  (Neh. 
X.  9). 

A-za'phi-on  (1  Esd.  v.  33),  possibly  a  corruption 

of  SOPHERETH. 

Az'a-ra,  one  of  the  "servants  of  the  Temple  "  (1 
Esd.  v.  31);  not  in  Ezra. 

A-za'ra-el  (Heb.  =  Azareel),  a  Levite-musician 
(Neh.  xii.  36). 

A-za're-el  (Heb.  whom  God  helps,  Ges.).  1.  A 
Korhite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 
—2.  A  Levite  musician  in  David's  time;  son  of  He- 
man  (xxv.  18) ;  called  Uzziel  in  xxv.  4. — 3.  Son 
of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  Dan  under  David  (xxvii. 
22).-Hl,  A  son  or  descendant  of  Bani,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  41);  probably  =  Esril  or 
AzAELus  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. — 5t  A  priest,  father  of 
Amashai  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

Az-a-ri'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  helps,  Ges. ; 
L.  and  Gr.  Azarias).  1,  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr. 
vi.  9).  He  appears  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  Zadok  as  High-priest  in  Sol- 


omon's reign.  To  him  probably  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Her- 
vey),  instead  of  to  his  grandson  (No.  6),  belonKs  the 
notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "  He  it  is  that  executed  the 
priest's  office  in  the  temple  that  Solomon  built  at 
Jerusalem."— 2.  A  chief  officer  of  Solomon's,  the  son 

of  Nathan  ;  perhaps  David's  grandson  (1  K.  iv.  6) 

3.  Tenth  king  of  Judah,  more  frequently  called  Uz- 
ziAH  (2  K.  xiv.  21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23,  27;  1  Chr. 
iii.  12).— 4.  Son  of  Ethan,  and  great-grandson  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Chr.  ii.  8).— 5.  A  captain  of  Judah  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Joash  ;  son  of  Jehu,  and  grandson  of 
ObeU  (I  Chr.  ii.  38,  39;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1);  compare 
No.  13.— 6.  Son  of  Johanan  (1  Chr.  vi.  10,  U);  prob- 
ably high-priest  (see  No.  1,  above)  in  the  reigns  of 
Abijah  and  Asa,  as  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the  days 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  char- 
acter or  acts.— T,  Son  of  Hilkiah  2,  the  high  priest, 
and  father  of  Seraiah  2  (1  Chr.  vi.  13).  This  Aza- 
riah  is  by  some  considered  different  from  the  ances- 
tor of  Ezra  m  1  Chr.  ix.  11  and  Ezr.  vii.  1. — 8.  Son 
of  Zephaniah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  36).— 9.  Son  of  Oded  (2  Chr. 
XV.  1),  called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8;  a  prophet,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Azariah  6,  and  of  Hanani  the 
seer.  His  brief  but  pithy  exhortation  (ver.  2-7) 
moved  king  Asa  and  the  people  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin to  put  away  idolatry  and  renew  the  national 
covenant  with  Jehovah,  in  which  reformation  many 
from  the  northern  kingdom  joined  them.^lO. 
Son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
2). — 11.  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  brother 
of  No.  10  (ib.). — 12.  In  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  = 
Ahaziah  2. — 13.  A  captain  of  Judah  in  Athaiiah's 
time  ;  son  of  Jeroham  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1) ;  compare  No. 
5. — 14.  The  HiGH-PRiEST  in  the  reign  of  Uzziali,  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17-20).  When  King  Uzziab, 
elated  by  his  great  prosperity  and  power,  "  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar 
of  incense,"  Azariah  the  priest,  with  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  withstood  him, 
and  thrust  him  out  after  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy. 
Azariah  was  contemporary  with  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
Amos,  and  Joel,  and  doubtless  witnessed  the  great 
earthquake  in  Uzziah's  reign  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5). 
— 15.  Son  of  Johanan  ;  one  of  the  Ephraircite  prin- 
ces in  Pekah's  time  who  succored  and  sent  back  the 
captives  from  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviil  12).— 16.  A  Ko- 
hathite, father  of  Joel  in  Hezekiah's  time  (xxix.  12). 
— 17.  A  Merarite  in  Hezekiah's  time;  son  of  Jehal- 
elel  (xxix.  12). — 18.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (xxxi.  10,  13).  He  appears  to  have  co- 
operated zealously  with  the  king  in  the  thorough 
purification  of  the  Temple  and  restoration  of  the 
temple-services. — 19.  One  who  repaired  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's  time ;  son  of  Maa- 
seiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24).— 20.  One  of  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (vii.  7) ;  also 
called  Seraiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacharias  (1  E.«d.  v. 
8). — 21.  An  expounder  of  the  law  with  Ezra ;  = 
Azarias  3 ;  probably  a  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7).— 22. 
A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Neheraiah(x. 
2),  and  probably  the  same  who  assisted  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  city  wall  (xii.  33).— 23.  Jezasiah  (Jer. 
xliii.  2.) — 24.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego,  one 
of  Daniel's  three  friends  (Dan.  i.-iii.).  (Meshach  ; 
Shadrach).— 25.  A  priest,  father  of  Amariah  1,  and 
grandfather  of  Ahitcb  2  (Ezr.  vii.  3). 

Az-a-ri'as  (L.  and  Gr.  =  Azariah).  1.  Uzziah  3 
(1  Esd.  ix.  21).— 2.  Urijah  3  (ix.  43  ;  compare  Neh. 
viii.  4).— 3.  Azariah  21  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).— 4.  Priest 
in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  L  1) ;  =  Azariah  7  and 
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EzEBiAS. — 5«  Name  assumed  by  the  angel  Raphael 
(Tob.  V.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). — 6.  A  captain 
under  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Me.  v.  18,  66,  60). — 7. 
AZARIAH  24  (Sg.  3  H.  Ch.  2,  26,  66). 

A'zaz  (Heb.  strong,  Ges.),  a  Keubenite,  father  of 
Bela{l  Chr.  v.  8). 

•  A'Za'zel  (Lev.  xvL  8,  marg.).  Atonemest,  Day 
OF.  VI. 

Az-a-d'ah  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  strengthens^  Ges.). 
1.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David,  appointed  to  play 
the  harp  when  the  ark  was  brought  up  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  21).— 2.  Father  of 
Uoshea,  prince  of  Ephraira  under  David  (xxvii.  20). 
— 3.  One  of  the  Levites  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  who 
had  charge  of  the  tithes,  &c.  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Az-bu'a-reth  (L),  king  of  the  Assyrians,  probably 
a  corruption  of  Esab-haddon  (1  Esd.  v.  69). 

Azbik  (Heb.  strong  devastation,  Ges.),  father  of 
Nehemiah  3  (Xeh.  iii.  16). 

A-ze  kah  (Heb.  a  field  dug  over  or  broken  up,  Ges.), 
a  town  of  Judah  with  dependent  villages,  lying  in 
the  lowland  (Plain  6)  near  Socoh  1  (Josh.  xv.  35). 
Joshua's  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle 
of  Beth-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11). 
Between  Azekah  and  Socoh  the  Philistines  encamped 
before  the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9), 
was  still  standing  at  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
( Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  was  reoccupied  by  the  Jews  after 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30).  The  site  of  Azekah  is 
possibly  (so  Schwarz)  at  Tell  Zakariya,  a  hill  near 
^Ain-shems  (Beth-shemesh). 

A'zel  (fr.  Heb.  =  noble,  Ges.),  a  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'zea  (fr.  Heb.  —  hone,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the  ex- 
treme S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  afterward  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix.  3);  =  Ezeh.  Wilton  {TTie  Negeb) 
and  Rowlands  (in  Fairbaim  under  "  S.  Country ") 
connect  Azem  with  the  preceding  word  in  xv.  29  as 
one  name  {lim-azem  or  lje-<uem),  which  they  identify 
with  el-Aujeh  or  el-Aodeh,  a  site  with  extensive 
ruins,  including  a  church,  strong  fortresses,  &c.,  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Azdzimeh  Arabs,  thirty  to 
thirty  -five  miles  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba.  Robinson  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  the  Eboda  of  Ptolemy. 

Az-«-phi'rith,  or  more  properly  Ar^-phn'rltb,  a 
name  which,  in  the  LXX.  of  1  Esd.  v.  16,  occupies 
the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii.  18,  and  of  Hariph  in 
Neh.  vii.  24 ;  perhaps  a  corrupt  combination  of  these 
names. 

A'Ze'Us  (Gr.).  "  Sons  of  Ceilan  and  Azetas  "  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  15,  but 
are  not  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Az'trad  (Heb.  strong  in  fortune,  Ges.),  ancestor  of 
a  family,  of  whom  1,222  (2,322,  so  Neh.  vii.  17)  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  12);  110,  with  Joha- 
nan  at  their  head,  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With 
the  other  heads  of  the  people  they,  or  one  of  this 
name,  joined  in  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  15).  The  name  is  Sadas  in  1  Esd.  v.  13,  and  the 
number  of  the  family  is  there  given  3,222.  In  1  Esd. 
viii.  38,  it  is  Astath. 

A-zl'a,  a  "  servant  of  the  temple"  (1  Esd.  v.  31), 
=  UzzA  3. 

AozI'M  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  ancestor  of  Esdras ;  =  Aza- 
RtAH  25  and  Ezias. 

A  zi-el  (Heb.)  =  Jaazikl  (1  Chr.  xr.  20). 

A-zi  za  (Heb.  strong,  Ges.X  a  son  of  Zattu  in  Ezra's 
tim*",  hui«hand  of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27);  =  Sar- 
DEPst  in  1  E«d.  ix.  28. 

Az-m'TCth  (Heb.  stromg  at  death  f  Ges.).     1.  One 


of  David's  "  valiant  men,"  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  31;  1  Chr.  xi.  33);  probably  a  Benja- 
mite.— 'S.  A  descendant  of  Mephibosheth,  or  Jlerib- 
baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). — 3.  Father  of  Jeziel 
andPelet,  Benjamite  slingers  and  archers  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3);  perhaps  =  No.  1. 
Possibly  "  sons  of  Azmaveth  "  here  denotes  natives 
of  the  place  of  that  name  (see  next  article).— 4. 
Overseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

Az-ma'Tfth  (Heb. ;  see  above),  a  place,  probably 
in  Benjamin ;  according  to  Mr.  Finn,  at  the  modern 
village  of  Hizmeh  S.  E.  of  er-Rdm.  (Ramah  1.) 
Forty-two  of  "  the  children  of  Azmaveth  "  ( =  "  men 
of  Beth-Azmaveth,"  in  Neh.)  returned  from  the 
Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24).  The  "  sons 
of  the  singers"  seemed  to  have  settled  round  it 
(Neh.  xii.  29). 

Az'mon  (fr.  Heb.  =  strong),  a  place  named  on  the 
S.  boundary  of  Palestine,  between  Kadesh  and  "  the 
river  of  Egypt"  {^Wady  el-Arish)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4, 
5 ;  Josh.  XT.  4) ;  identified  by  Wilton  (in  Fairbaim, 
art.  Karkaa)  with  Wady  el-Kusdimeh,  about  forty- 
five  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba. 

Az'notb-ta'bor  (Heb.  ears  [i.  e.  possibly,  summits'] 
of  Tabor),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34) ;  not  identified ;  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  as  in  the  plain  In  the  confines  of  Diocsesarea 
(Sepphoris). 

A'zor  (Gr.  and  L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Azur),  son  of  Elia- 
kim,  in  the  line  of  our  Lord  (Mat.  i.  13,  14). 

A-zo'tns  (L.)  =  AsHDOD. 

A-zo'tos  (L.  =:  Asbdod),  Moant  In  the  battle  in 
which  Judas  Maccabeus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides'  army,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mc.  ix.  15),  which  is  supposed 
(Rbn.  Phys.  Geog.,  p.  47)  to  be  the  low  round  hill 
on  which  Azotus  (Asbdod)  was,  and  still  is,  situated. 

Az'ri-el  (Heb.,  lulp  of  God,  Ges.).  1.  A  chieftain 
and  warrior  of  Manasseh  E.  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
— 2«  A  Naphtalite,  father  of  Jerimoth  in  David's 
time  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). — 3.  Father  of  Seraiah,  an 
ofiBcer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Az-rl'kain,  compare  Abie  am  (Heb.  help  against 
the  enemy,  Ges.).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23). — 2.  Eldest  son 
of  Azel,  and  descendant  of  King  Saul  (viii.  38,  ix.  44). 
—J.  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  in  Nehemiah's 
time  (ix.  14  ;  Neh.  xi.  15). — i.  Governor  of  the 
bouse,  or  prefect  of  the  palace  to  King  Ahaz ;  slam 
by  Zichri  in  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 

7)- 

A-ZB  bah  (Heb.  forsaken,  deserted,  Ges.).  1.  Wife 
of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  il  18, 19).— 2.  Mother 
of  King  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

A'ZBT  (Heb.  AzzcR  =  helper,  Ges.).  1.  A  Benja- 
mite (priest?  so  Hitzig)  of  Gibeon,  and  father  of 
Hananiah  the  fal<e  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1).— 2> 
Father  of  the  Jaazaniah  against  whom  Ezekiel  pro- 
phesied (Ez.  xi.  1). 

A-ZB  ran,  ancestor  of  432  enumerated  in  1  Esd.  v. 
16,  among  those  who  retunied  from  Babylon  with 
Zorobabel;  not  in  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. ,  perhaps  = 
AzziR. 

Az'zah  (Heb.  strong,  fortified,  Ges.)  =  GAZA(Deut. 
ii.  23;   1  K.  iv.  24  :  Jer.  xxv.  20). 

Az'zan  (Heb.  strong  or  sharp.  Fa.),  a  man  of  Is- 
sachar  ;  father  of  Paltiel  (Num.  xxxiv.  26). 

Az'znr(Heb.  helper,  Ges.;  =  AziR),  a  chief  who 
scaled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17); 
probably  a  family  name. 
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Ba'al  (Heb.  lord,  master,  possessor,  owner,  Ges.), 
1,  Father  of  the  Reubenite  prince  Beerah  (1  Chr.  v. 
6). — 2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon  (viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

Baal  (Heb. ;  see  above),  the  supreme  male  divinity 
of  the  Phenician  and  Canaanitish  nations,  as  Asuto- 
RETH  was  their  supreme  female  divinity.    Both  names 
are  used  in  the  plural  to  designate,  not,  as  Gesenius 
maintains,  statues  of  the   divinities,  but   different 
modifications   of    the   divinities   themselves.      The 
plural  Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  (Judg.  ii.  11, 
X.  10 ;  1  K.  xviii.  18 ;  Jer.  ix.  14 ;  Hos.  ii.   17),  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  Ashtakoth  (Judg.  x.  6 ;  1 
Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  the  gioves," 
Judg.  iii.   7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxih.  3).     There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the  worship  of 
Baal.    We  find  it  established  among  the  Moabites 
and  their  allies  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(Num.    xxii.   41),    and   through   these  nations   the 
Israelites  were  seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god 
under  the  particular  form  of  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv. 
3-18;    Deut.   iv.    3).     Notwithstanding  the  fearful 
punishment  which  their  idolatry  then  brought  upon 
them,  the   succeeding  generation   returned   to   the 
worship  ot  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  when  Gideon  was  judge  (vi.  25, 
&c.,  viii.  33),  this  form  of  idolatry  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  them  up  to  the  time   of  Samuel 
(X.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke  the  people 
renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim.     Yet  afterward 
the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and  with  that 
of  Asherah  became  the  religion  of  the  court  and  peo- 
ple of  the  ten  tribes  under  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (1  K. 
xvl  31-33,  xviii.   19,  22;  Rom.  xi.  4).     (Elijah.) 
And  though  this  idolatry  was  occasionally  put  down 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  X.  28),  it  appears  never  to  have  been  per- 
manently abolished  among  them  (xvii.  16).     In  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  extensively  pre- 
vailed.    During  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  and  the  usur- 
pation of  his  mother  Athaliah,  Ahab's  sister,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  religion  of  the  court  (viii.  27  ; 
comp.  xi.  18),  as  afterward  under  Ahaz(xvi.  3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3).     The  worship 
of  Baal  among  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremonial.     Temples  were  erected 
to  him  (1  K.  xvi.  32  ;  2  K.  xi.  18) ;  his  images  were 
Bet  up  (x.  26) ;  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer. 
xi.  13),  were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences 
(IK.  xviii.  20;  High  Places),  and  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29) ;  there  were  priests  in  great 
numbers  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  K. 
X.  19) ;  the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed 
in  appropriate  robes  (x.  22) ;  the  worship  was  per- 
formed by  burning  incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and  offering 
burnt-sacrifices,  occasionally  of  human  victims  (xix. 
5).    The  oflBciating  priests  danced  with  frantic  shouts 
around  the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives  to 
excite  the  attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K. 
xviu.  26-28).     Through  all  the  Phenician  colonies 
we  find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  m  names, 
as  Asdru-6a/,  Hanni-6a/,  &c.,  and  in  inscriptions ;  nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is. 
xlvi.  1)  or  Belus,  as  essentially  =  Baal,  though  per- 
haps under  some  modified  form.     The  same  perplex- 
ity occurs  respecting  the  connection  of  this  god  with 
the  heavenly   bodies,   as   in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
Creuzer  and  Movers  declare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun  god; 
on  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  makes  Bel  =  the  Greek 


Zeus  (=  Roman  Jcpitkr),  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter.  Pro- 
bably  the  symbol  of  Baal  as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Among  the  compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  are  :^l, 
Ba'ai-be'rith  (Heb.  coveiuiut-Baul,  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  the  worshippers).  This  lorm  of 
Baal  was  worshipped  at  Shechem  by  the  Itiraelites 

after  the  death  of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4). 8. 

Ba'al-ze'bnb  (Heb.  Baal,  or  Lord,  of  the  fly),  wor- 
shipped  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16).  The'  Greeks 
gave  a  similar  epithet  to  Zeus  (Jcpiter),  and  Pliuy 
speaks  of  a  Fly-god.  The  name  in  the  N.  T.  is 
Beelzebub. — 3.  Ba'al-ha  nan  (Heb.  Baal  >s  graaonn). 
a.  An  early  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38, 39 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  49,  60).  b.  David's  superintendent  of  his  olive 
and  sycamore  plantations  ( 1  Chr.  xnii.  28);  "the 
Gederite,"  perhaps  of  Canaanitish  origin.^~l.  Ba'ak- 
pe'or  (Heb.  Lord  of  opening,  in  obscene  sense,  Ges.). 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  worship  of  this  god. 
The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems  clearly  to  show 
that  this  form  of  Baal-worship  was  connected  with 
licentious  rites.  Baal-peor  was  identified  by  the 
Rabbins  and  early  Fathers  with  Priapus,  the  god  of 
procreation. 

Baal  (see  above),  geography.  This  word,  the  pre- 
fix or  suflSx  to  the  names  of  several  places  in  Pales- 
tine, never  seems  to  have  become  a  natuialized 
Hebrew  word  (compare  Hos.  ii.  16);  and  such  places 
called  by  this  name  or  its  compounds  as  can  be 
identified,  were  either  near  Phenicia,  or  in  proximity 
to  some  other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship. 
The  places  in  the  names  ot  which  Baal  forms  a  part 
are: — 1.  Ba'al,  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  33  only), 
apparently  =  Baalath-Beer. — i.  Ba'aNah  (Hebrew 
fem.  ofBAAL).  (a.)  Another  (probably  the  earlier 
or  Canaanite)  name  for  Kirjatu-Jearim,  or  Kirjath- 
Baal.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10 ;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  6.  In  Josh.  xv.  1 1 ,  it  is  called  Mount  Baalah, 
and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath-BaaL  In  2  Sam. 
vi.  2,  the  name  is  "  Baale  (Heb.  pi.  of  Baal ;  = 
Baalim)  of  Judah."  Robinson  (Phys.  O'eog.,  p.  47) 
supposes  Mount  Baalah  =  a  shoit  fine  ol  hills, 
nearlv  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  not  far  W.  of 
Ekron.  (6.)  A  town  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
29),  called  also  (xix.  3)  Balah,  and  (1  Chr.  iv.  29) 
BiLHAH.  (BizjOTHJAH.)— 3.  Ba  al-atb  (Heb.  =  Ba- 
alah), a  town  ol  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath- 
rimmon,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44); 
probablv  =  the  Baalath  afterward  built  or  rebuilt 
bv  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  18;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).— 4.  Baal- 
ath-be'er  (Heb.  Baal  of  the  well  =  Holy-well)  = 
Baal  1,  a  town  in  the  S.  part  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon,  which  also  bore  the  name  ol  Ramath  or 
THE  South.— 5.  Baal-gad  (Heb,  Eaal  the  Fortune 
bringer),  used  to  denote  the  most  N.  (Josh.  xi.  17, 
xiL  7)  or  perhaps  N.  W.  (xiii.  6)  point  to  which 
Joshua's  victories  extended  ;  probably  a  Phenician 
or  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal  under  the  aspect  of 
Gad,  or  Fortune ;  supposed  by  some  =  Baalbek ; 
more  probable  (so  Schwarz,  Rbn.,  &c.)  at  the  mod- 
ern Banias.  (Cesarea  Philippi.)— 6.  Baal-hamcB 
(Heb.  Baal  of  multitude),  a  place  at  which  Solomon 
had  a  vinevaid,  evidently  of  great  extent  (Cant.  vm. 
1 1 ).  The  "only  clew  to  its  situation  is  the  mention 
in  Jd.  viii.  3,  of  a  Belamon  or  Balamon  (A.  V.  Ba- 
LAMO)  near  Dothaim;  and  therefore  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  not  far  N.  of  Samaria.  Rosenmuller, 
Wilson,  &c.,  suppose  Baal-hamon  =  Baal-gad  (above) 
and  Baalbek;  Ewald  supposes  it  =  Hammos  1.— 7. 
Baal-ha'zor  (Heb.  Baals  village),  a  place  "by  (A. 
V  "  beside  ")  Ephraim,"  where  Absalom  appears  to 
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have  had  a  shc«?p-fann,  and  where  Amnon  was  mur- 
dered (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).— g.  M«Ht  B«al-her BOD 
(Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Ba;iI-hermoa  (I  Chr.  v.  2:^). 
This  is  usually  considered  a.^  a  distinct  place  from 
Vount  Ilerraon ;  but  we  know  that  this  mountain 
had  at  least  three  names  (Deut  iii.  9),  and  Baal- 
hermon  may  have  been  a  fourth  in  u.se  among  the 
Phenician  worshippers  of  Baal  (so  Mr.  Grove).  Gese- 
niusand  Robinson  make  Baal-hermon  =  Baal-gad  (No. 
6,  above), and  Mount  Baai-hermon=an  adjacent  moun- 
tain near  (or  partoflMount  Hermon.— -9.  Ba'll-nie'on 
(Heb. ;  Mfon  =  dicflHnff,  habitation^  Ges.),  one  of  the 
*  towns  built  or  rebuilt  by  the  Reubenites ;  named 
with  Nebo  (Num.  nxii.  38  ;  1  Chr.  v.  8) ;  probably 
=  Beth-baal-ukos,  Bgon,  and  Betr-heon.  In  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  it  was  Moabite,  one  of  the  cities 
which  were  "  the  glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  P). 
In  the  days  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome  it  was  still 
called  Balmano,  nine  miles  from  Heshbon,  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  native  place  of  Elisha.  The  site  is 
supposed  to  be  at  Md'in,  a  ruined  place  of  consider- 
able sjjse,  one  hour  S.  of  Heshbon  (Rbn.,  Phys.  Geog., 
61). — 10.  Ba'al-per'a-zia  (Heb. ;  Ferazim  =  burs/s 
or  daJruL-tions),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over 
the  Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their 
images  (2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11);  perhaps  pre- 
Tiouslv  the  seat  of  a  high  place  or  sanctuarv  of  BaaL 
(Pkra'zim,  MocxT.)— 11.  Ba'al-shal'i-sha  ("fr.  Heb.; 
see  Shalisha),  a  place  named  only  in  2  E.  iv.  42  ; 
apparently  not  far  from  Gilgal  (compare  ver.  38) ; 
possibly  in  the  district,  or  "  land,"  of  Sbalisha. — 
12.  Ba'aMa'nar  (Heb.  high  place  [or  sanctuarii^  of 
the  palm\  a  place  (Judg.  xx.  33  only)  near  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was 
in  this  region,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to.— 13.  Ba'al- 
M'phM  (Heb.  place  of  Zephon,  i.  e.  of  a  uxitch-loioer, 
R.  S.  Poole ;  place  of  Tj/phon  or  sacred  to  Typhoru, 
Ges.),  a  place  in  Egypt  near  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7). 
From  the  position  of  Goshen  and  the  indications  af- 
forded by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  places  Baal-zephon  on  the  \V.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  that 
time  was  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  N.  of  the  present 
head.     (Pi-bahiroth  ;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of.) 

Ba'al-ah.     Baal,  geograpliif,  2. 

Ba'al-ath.     Baal,  gfographi/,  3,  4. 

Ba  al-e  of  Jadah.     Baal,  geography,  2,  a. 

"  Ba'al-i  (fr.  Heb.  =  my  Baal,  i.  e.  my  husband) 
(Hoa.  ii.  16).     Lshi. 

Ba'aMa,  Hebrew  plural  of  Baal. 

B«a-ll8  (Heb.  ton  of  exultation,  Ges.)  king  of  the 
Ammonites  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer.  xl.  14).     Ishmael  6. 

Baa-na  (Heb.  son  of  affliction,  Ges.)  I.  Solomon's 
commiri.-iary  in  Jezreel  and  the  N.  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley W.  of  the  river  ;   son  of  Ahilud  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

%,  Father  of  Zadok  in  Neliemiab's  time  (Neh.  iii.  4) 
—4.  Baanab  4  (I  E»l.  v.  8). 

Ba'MUk  (Heb.  mm  ofaffiictiotu,  Ges.).  I.  Son  of 
Rtmmon ;  a  Benjnmitc  captain  who  with  his  brother 
Rechab  murdered  Ish-b<>:*heth.  For  this  they  were 
killed  by  David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung  up 
over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  8,  6,  9). — 4. 
A  Netop'iiathite,  father  of  David's  warrior  Hcleb  or 
Hele«l  (xxiii.  29;  1  Chr.  xl.  80).— |,  Son  of  Hu.shai; 
Solomon's  commissary  in  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). — I.  A 
man  who  accompanied  Zerubbal>el  on  his  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7);  possiibly 
the  chief  who  sealed  the  coreoant  with  Nebemiaii 
(X.  27).     Baaxa  8. 

las  (1  Esd.  is.  S6)  s  Besiaub  8,  a. 


Ba'a-ra  (Heb.  hrutish,  Ges.),  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  Benjaniite  Sliaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

Ba-a-sei'ah  [-see'yah]  (Heb.  xcork  of  Jehovah, 
Ges.),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Chr. 
VI.  40,  Heb.  25). 

Ba'a-sha  (Heb. ;  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  had, 
offensive,  Ges. ;  in  the  imrk,  or  he  who  seeks  and  lays 
waste,  Calmet),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second  djTiasty. 
(Israel,  Kingdom  op.)  He  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  conspired  against  King  Nadab, 
son  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was  besieging  the  Philis- 
tine town  of  Gibbethon  (1  K.  xv.  27),  and  killed  him 
with  his  whole  family.  He  appears  to  have  been  of 
humble  origin  (xvi.  2).  It  was  probably  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  that  he  made  war  on  Asa, 
and  began  to  fortify  Raroah.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Ben-hadad  I. 
of  Damascus.  Baasha  died  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honorably  buried  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Tirzah,  which  he  had  made  his 
capital  (xvi.  6  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6). 

*  Babe.     Child. 

Ba  bel  (Heb.  confusion,  Ges. ;  Chal.  Babil  =  the 
gate  of  the  god  11,  or  the  gate  of  God,  Chaldee  ety- 
mology, so  Rawlinson),  Baby-Ion  (L.  form),  is  prop- 
erly the  capital  city  of  the  country,  which  is  called 
in  Genesis  Shisar,  and  in  the  later  Scriptures 
Chaldea,  or  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  archi- 
tectural remains  discovered  in  S.  Babylonia,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  monumental  records,  seem 
to  indicate  (Rawlinson's  views  are  given  in  this  ar- 
ticle and  the  next ;  compare  Assyria  and  Nine- 
veh) that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  in- 
deed, a  town  of  very  great  importance.  Erech,  Ur, 
and  Ellasar  appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient 
than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil 
was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise  of  the 
Chaldean  power  was  in  the  region  close  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf;  thence  the  nation  spread  Is.  up  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  being  finailly  fixed  at 
Babylon,  perhaps  not  earlier  than  b.  c.  1700. — I. 
Topograplu/  of  Babylon — Ancient  Descriptions  of 
the  City. — The  descriptions  of  Babylon  in  classical 
writers  are  derived  chiefly  from  Herodotus  and  Cte- 
•ias.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  city,  which  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast 
square,  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  66  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  The 
houses,  which  were  frequently  three  or  four  sto- 
ries high,  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  In  each  division  of  the 
town  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting 
in  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  oi' 
the  great  temple  of  Belus.  The  two  portions  of  the 
city  were  united  by  a  bridge,  composed  of  a  series 
of  stone  piers  with  movable  platfonus  of  wood 
stretching  from  one  pier  to  another.  According  to 
Ctesias,  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  360  stades,  a 
little  under  42  miles.  It  lay,  he  says,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts  were  con- 
nected together  by  a  stone  bridge  6  stades  (above 
1,0<X)  yards)  long  and  30  feet  broad,  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus.  At  either  extremity  of  the 
bridge  was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the  E.  city  being 
the  more  magnificent.  The  two  palaces  were  joined, 
not  only  by  the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
river!  Ctesias's  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
has  not  come  down  to  us. — In  examining  these  de- 
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scriptions,  we  shall  most  conveniently  commence 
from  the  outer  circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient 
writers  appear  to  agree  that  a  district  of  vast  size, 
more  or  less  inhabited,  was  enclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
difl'er.  Herodotus  and  Pliny  make  it  480  stadcs, 
Strabo  385,  Quintus  Curtius  368,  Clitarchus  365,  and 
Ctesias  360  stades.  Here  we  have  merely  the  mod- 
erate variations  to  be  expected  in  independent  meas- 
urements, except  in  the  first  of  the  numbers.     Per- 
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haps  (so  Oppert)  Ileroilotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall 
which  could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
banier,  give  the  measurement  of  Uerodotus's  mwr 
wall,  which  may  have  alone  remained  in  their  dav. 
Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  ci'r- 
cuit,  we  shall  iiave  for  the  space  within  the  rampart 
an  area  of  above  100  square  miles :  nearly  five  limes 
the  size  of  London !  It  is  evident  that  this  vast 
space  cannot  have  been  entirely  covered  with  houses. 
Diodorus  confesses  that  but  a  small  part  ol  tlie  en' 
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closure  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day,  and  Quintus  Cur- 
tius says  that  as  much  a.s  nine-tenths  consisted,  even 
m  the  most  fiourishing  times,  of  gardens,  parks,  para- 
discs,  fields,  and  orchards.  The  height  of  the  walls 
Herodotus  makes  200  royal  cubits,  or  337^  feet ; 
Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or  300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus 
200  royal  feet ;  Strabo  60  cubits,  or  75  feet.  We 
are  fcfreed  to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities, 
who  are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses ;  and,  surprising 
as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  believe  the  statement, 
that  the  vast  enclosed  space  above  mentioned  was 
surrounded  by  walls  which  have  well  been  termed 
"artificial  mountains,"  being  nearly  the  height  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's !  The  thickness  of  the  wall  Herod- 
otus makes  50  royal  cubits,  or  nearly  85  feet ;  Phny 
and  Solmus,  50  royal,  or  about  60  common  feet ;  and 
Strabo,  32  feet.     The  latter  may  belong  properly  to 


the  inner  wall,  which  was  of  less  thickness  than  the 
outer.  According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strength- 
ened with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts ;  and  according  to  Herodotus  it  had 
100  gates  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side-posts. 
The  gates  and  walls  are  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  the 
height  of  the  one  and  the  breadth  of  the  other  being 
specially  noticed  (Jer.  li.  58 ;  compare  1.  16,  and  li.  63). 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  Some  remains  of 
a  quay  or  enibauKmcnt  (E)  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bncks  of  which  is  read 
the  name  of  the  last  king.  Perhaps  a  remarkable 
mound  (K)  which  interrupts  the  long  flat  valley— 
evidently  the  ancient  course  of  the  river — may  be  a 
trace  of  the  bridge  which  both  these  writers  de- 
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scribe. — IL  Prtsent  Slate  of  the  Ruins. — About  five 
miles  above  Hillah,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of 

[a] 
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the  Euphrates,  occurs  a  series  of  artificial  inoundd 
of  enormous  size.  They  consist  chiefly  of  three  great 
masses  of  building — the  high  pile  (A)  of  unbaked 


brickwork  called  by  Rich  'Mujellibe,'  but  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  'BabiV;  the  building  denominated  the 
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Portion!  of  Ancient  Babylon  dbtlngoliliable  in  the  pteeent  Ruloi. 

^Kasr''  or  palace  (B);  and  a  lofty  mound  (C),  npon 
which  stands  the  modern  tomb  o{  Amrdm-ibn-^Alb. 
Besides  these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable 
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features  ore  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (FF) 
bounding  the  chief  ruins  on  the  E.,  some  similar  but 
inferior  remains  on  the  N.  and  W.  (I  I  and  H),  an 
embankment  along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remarkable 
isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G),  meet- 
in"  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river  forming  an 
irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins  on  this 
side  (except  Babil)  arc  enclosed.  On  the  W.,  or 
rio'ht  bank,  there  is  the  appearance  of  an  enclosure, 
and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it  (D),  but 
there  are  no  other  ruins  near  the  river.  Scattered 
over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are 
a  number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
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single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river  bank.  Of  these 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  va.st  ruin  called  the 
Birs-Nimrud.  (Babel,  Tower  or.)— III.  Identijita- 
lion  of  Site*. — On  comparing  the  existing  ruins  with 
the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  the  great  difficulty 
which  meets  us  is  the  position  of  the  remains  almost 
exclusively  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the 
old  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  Euphrates  as 
running  through  the  town,  and  the  principal  build- 
ings as  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  a  large  canal  (ciilled  Shebtl)  mtervene<l 
in  ancient  times  between  the  Kasr  mound  (B)  and 
the  ruin  now  called  Babil  (A),  which  may  easily  have 


View  of  the  Ka*r. 


been  confounded  by  Herodotus  with  the  main  stream. 
If  this  explanation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may 
identify  the  principal  ruins  as  follows: — 1.  The  great 
mound  of  Babil  =  the  ancient  temple  of  Belus.  It 
is  an  oblong  mass,  about  200  yards  long,  140  yards 
broad,  and  140  feet  high,  composed  chiefly  of  un- 
baked brick,  but  originally  coated  with  fine-burnt 
brick  laid  in  mortar.  It  formed  the  tower  of  the 
temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  but  the 
main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the  residences 
of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a  sacred  precinct. 
2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr  =  the  site  of  the  great 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  an  irregular  square 
of  about  700  yards  each  way,  and  apparently  chiefly 
formed  of  the  old  palace-platform,  on  which  are  still 
standing  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  palace  or 
"  Kasr."  The  walls  are  of  pale  yellow  burnt  bricks 
of  excellent  quality,  laid  in  fine  lime  cement.  No 
plan  of  the  palace  is  to  be  made  out  from  the  exist- 
ing remains,  w^hich  are  tossed  in  apparent  confusion 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  mound.  3.  The  mound 
ofAmrdm  is  thought  by  M.  Oppert  =  the  "hanging 
gardens"  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  as  they  were 
only  400  feet  each  way,  it  is  much  too  large  for 
them ;  and  most  probably  it  =  the  ancient  palace, 
coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of  which  Nebuchadnez- 


zar speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as  adjoining  his  own 
more  magnificent  residence.  4.  The  ruins  marked 
D  D  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates,  together  with 
all  the  other  remains  on  the  right  bank,  may  =  the 
lesser  palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  greater  by  a  bridge  across  the 
river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel  of 
the  stream.  5.  The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  em- 
bankment on  the  E.  (F  F  in  the  plan),  may  =  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  enclosure,  of  wiiich 
Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  as  defences  of  Lis  palace; 
or  =  the  embankments  of  an  enormous  reservoir, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  that  monarch  as  adjom- 
in<-  his  palace  toward  the  E.  6.  The  embankment 
(e1  is  composed  of  bricks  marked  with  the  name  of 
Labynetus  or  Nabunit,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion 
of  the  work  which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  material 
with  which  such  wonderful  results  were  produced. 
With  bricks  (Brick)  made  from  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
try and  at  first  only  "  slime  for  mortar '  (Gen.  xi. 
3)  were  constructed  edifices  so  vast  that  they  sUll 
remain  among  the  most  enormous  nuns  in  the  world. 
_IV  History  of  Babylon.— ?!i:T\^tnie  represents  the 
"  beginning  of  the  kmgdom  "  as  in  the  tune  of  Nm- 
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ROD,  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  The  most 
ancient  inscriptions  appear  to  show  that  the  primi- 
tive inhabiUnts  of  the  country  were  really  Cushite, 
i.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  S. 
Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government 
was  then,  as  has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia, 
Erech  an  i  Ua  being  the  capitals.  The  country  was 
called  Shinar,  and  the  people  the  Akkadim.  (Ac- 
cad.)  Of  the  art  of  this  period  we  have  specimens 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capitals,  which  date  from 
at  least  the  twentieth  century  b.  c.  The  early  an- 
nals of  Babylon  are  filled  by  Berosus,  the  native  his- 
torian, with  three  dynasties  ;  one  of  forty-nine  Chal- 
dean kings,  who  reigned  453  years ;  another  of  nine 
Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245  years ;  and  a  third  of 
forty-nine  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held  dominion 
for  626  years.  It  would  appear  then  as  if  Babylon, 
after  having  had  a  native  Chaldean  dynasty  (Chedor- 
laomer),  fell  wholly  under  Shemitic  influence,  becom- 
ing subject  first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries, 
and  not  regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till 
the  time  marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the 
formation  of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  But  the 
statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and  the  monu- 
ments show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed 
into  AssTRiA,  or  even  for  very  many  years  together 
a  submissive  vassal.  The  line  of  Babylonian  kings 
becomes  exactly  known  to  us  from  the  era  of  Nabo- 
tiassar,  b.  c.  747.  The  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy  "  gives 
us  the  succession  of  Babylonian  monarchs,  with  the 
exact  length  of  the  reign  of  each,  from  b.  c.  747, 
when  Nabonassar  mounted  the  throne,  to  b.  c.  331, 
wiien  the  last  Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alex- 
ander. Of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Canon,  the  only 
one  worthy  of  notice  is  Mardocempalus  (b.  c.  721), 
the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  with 
Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar's  father,  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Babylon  by  the  last 
Assyrian  king,  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make 
their  final  attack  (Nineteh):  whereupon,  betraying 
the  trufft  reposed  in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
arranged  a  marriage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and 
joined  in  the  last  siege  of  the  city.  On  the  success 
of  the  confederates  (b.  c.  625)  Babylon  became  not 
only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an  empire.  The 
Jews  with  others  then  passed  from  dependency  on 
Assyria  to  dependency  on  Babylon.  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt  Nechoh  (Pharaoh 
9)  invaded  the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  S.  W. 
(2  K.  xxtiL  29,  fcc,  xxiv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20).  Na- 
bopolassar was  now  advanced  in  life ;  he  therefore 
Bent  his  «on  Nebuchadnezzar  against  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  battle  of  Carehemisb  restored  to  Babylon  the 
former  limits  of  her  territory  (compare  2  K.  xxiv. 
7  with  Jer.  xlvu  2-12).  Nebichadsezzar,  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Babylonian  monarehs, 
wu  acknowledged  king  upon  his  father's  death,  b.  c. 
C04,  He  died  b.  c.  661,  having  reigned  forty-three 
yeara,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach,  his 
eon,  called  in  the  Canon  Illoarudamus.  This  prince 
waa  murdered  two  yeara  afterward,  by  Neriglissar, 
bw  brother-in-law=the  Nerigaasola-i.tar  of  the  Canon 
=(apparently )  the  "  Neroal-shar-ezer,  Kab-mao  "  of 
JiT  xxxix.  3,  18.  Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  aeems  to  have  been  placini  originally 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  He  reigned  but  four 
year*,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  aon,  Laborosoarehod. 
This  prince,  when  he  bad  reigned  nine  months,  be- 
came the  victim  K)f  a  con."piracy.    Nabonidus  (or 


Labynetus),  one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded  b.  c. 
655,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Having  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus,  who,  b.  c.  53f, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but 
wintered  upon  the  Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his 
final  approaches  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus 
took  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army,  leav- 
ing his  son  Belshazzar  to  command  in  the  city.  He 
Wiis  defeated  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Bor- 
sippa  (marked  now  by  the  Birs-Nimnid),  till  after 
the  fall  of  Babylon.  Belshazzar  guarded  the  city, 
but  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river.  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by 
a  surprise,  as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31) — by 
an  army  of  Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  one 
bimdred  and  seventy  years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (xxi. 
1-9),  and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  foreshown  (li.  39), 
during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage  which  ensued 
upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Belshazzar  was  slain 
(Dan.  V.  30).  According  to  Dan.  v.  31,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Babylon  was  taken,  not  by  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named  Darius. 
There  is,  however,  su6ScieDt  indication  that  "  Darius 
THE  Mede  "  was  not  the  real  conqueror,  but  a  mon' 
arch  with  a  certain  delegated  authority  (see  Dan.  v. 
31,  and  is.  1).  With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  com- 
ipenced  the  decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon,  though  it 
continued  a  royal  residence  through  the  entire 
period  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  defences  and 
public  buildings  suffered  grievously  from  neglect 
during  the  long  period  of  peace  after  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Antioch  under 
the  Seleucidae  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Since  then  Babylon  has 
been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  derived  the  bricks  with  which  they 
have  built  their  cities  (Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad, 
Hillah,  &c.).  The  "  great  city,"  "  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  emphatically  "be- 
come heaps "  (Jer.  li.  37).  Her  walls  have  alto- 
gether disappeared — they  have  "fallen"  (li.  44), 
been  "  thrown  down  "  (1.  15),  been  "  utterly  broken  " 
(IL  58).  "A  drought  is  upon  her  waters'"  (1.  39); 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia, 
fertility  altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid  aside 
(Chaldea)  ;  "  her  cities  "  are  everywhere  "  a  desola- 
tion" (li.  43);  her  "land  a  wilderness;"  "wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  lie  there ; "  and  "  owls  dwell 
there"  (compare  Layard,  Kin.  and  Bab.,  p.  484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  21,  22,  and"  Jer.  1.  89):  the  natives  regard 
the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the  "Arab 
pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep  there  "  (Is. 
xiii.  20). 

Babel  (Heb. ;  see  above), Tow'er of.  The  " tower 
of  Babel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-9),  and  then  as  incomplete.  (Tongues,  Confu- 
sion OF.)  It  was  built  of  bricks,  and  the  "  slime  "  used 
for  mortar  was  probably  bitumen.  (Brick  ;  Mortar  ; 
Slime.)  A  Jewish  tradition  declared  that  fire  fell  from 
heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through  to  its  foundation ; 
while  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the  other  profane 
writers  who  noticed  the  tower,  said  that  it  had  been 
blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities  there- 
fore as  we  possess,  represent  the  building  as  de- 
stroyed soon  after  its  erection  (so  Rawlinson).  When 
the  Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Baby- 
lonia, they  were  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and 
peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
ples in  one  or  other  of  which  they  thought  to  reo- 
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ognize  the  very  tower  itself.  The  predominant  opin- 
ion was  in  favor  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at 
Borsippa,  the  modem  Birs-Mtw-ud,  although  the 
distance  of  (hat  place  from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  (see  below). 
The  BirsNimrud  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
oblique  pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stao'es. 
Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  iftw  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of 
burnt  brick  the  first  or  basement  stage — an  exact 
square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26  feet   in  perpen- 
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dicular  height.  Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  seoond. 
230  feet  each  way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high  •  whicK 
however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
first,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  S.  W  end  or 
back  of  the  building.  The  other  etoges  were  ar- 
ranged similarly— the  third  being  188  feet,  and  again 
26  feet  high  ;  the  fourth,  146  feet  square,  and  16  feet 
high  ;  the  fifth,  104  feet  square,  and  16  feet  hi"h  • 
the  sixth,  62  feet  square,  and  16  feet  high;  and  "the 
seventh  20  feet  square,  and  16  feet  high.  On  the 
seventh  stage  was  probably  placed  the  ark  or  taber- 


Temple  of  Birs-Nimrud  at  Borsippa. 


nacle,  which  seems  to  have  been  again  15  feet  high, 
and  must  have  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the 
top  of  the  seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height, 
allowing  3  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have 
been  156  feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153  feet. 
The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the 
gentler  slope  facing  the  N.  E.,  and  the  steeper  inclin- 
ing to  the  S.  W.  On  the  N.  K  side  was  the  grand 
entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate 
building,  the  ruins  of  which  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  di- 
rection. (See  Rawlinson's  Hdt.  ii.  488.)  The  Birs 
temple,  called  the  "  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres," 
was  ornamented  with  the  planetary  colors,  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  The  other  chief  fea- 
tures of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most,  if 
not  ail  of  the  Babylonian  temple-lower?. — To  the 
preceding  description,  from  Rawlinson,  may  here  be 
added  the  following  from  Trofessor  Oppert.  The 
history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  preserved 
at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  from  classical  and  Babylo- 
nian authorities.  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true 
site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  Greek 


Borsippa,  the  Bns-Nimrud,  7^  miles  S.  W.  frcm 
Hillah,  and  nearly  11  miles  from  the  N.  ruins  of 
Babylon.  The  Babylonian  name  of  this  locality  is 
Barsip  or  Barzipa  =  Touer  of  Tongiut.  This 
building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  named  the 
temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  i.  e.  the 
planets,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the 
Tower  of  Jupiter  Belus.  The  temple  consisted  of  a 
large  substructure,  a  stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in 
breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built 
seven  other  stages  of  25  feet  each.  The  top  was 
the  temple  of  Nebo.  Nebuchadnezzar  thus  notices 
this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription : — "  We  say 
for  the  other,.!,  e.  this  edifice,  the  house  of  the  Seven 
Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Borsippa :  A  former  king  built  it  (they  reckon  forty- 
two  ages)  but  he  did  not  complete  its  hea<i.  Since  a 
remote  time  people  had  abandoned  it,  mthout  order 
expressing  their  words.  Since  that  time  the  earth- 
quake and  the  thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried 
clay  ;  the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split,  and 
the  earth  of  the  interior  had  been  scattered  in  heaps. 
Merodach,  the  great  lord,  excited  my  mind  to  repair 
this  building.    I  did  not  change  ihe  site,  nor  did  I 
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take  away  the  foundation-stone As  it  had 

been  in  former  times,  bo  I  founded,  I  made  it :  as  it 
had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalted  its  summit." 
— It  is  not  necessary  (so  Rawlinson)  to  suppose  that 
any  real  idea  of  "  scaling  heaven  "  was  present  to 


the  minds  of  those  who  raised  the  Tower  of  Babel  or 
any  other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  Gen.  xi.  4,  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  (compare  Deut.  i.  28 ;  Dan.  iv.  1 1, 
&C.),  and  should  not  be  taken  literally.      Military 
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Ten^tlc  of  the  S«ven  Spbem  at  Bonlppa. 

(Elevation  restored.) 

A  The  btuement  ttory— black. 

B  The  id  (tage— orange. 

C  The  3d  «tage— red. 

D  The  4tb  ttage— golden  (t). 

E  The  &th  stage— yellow. 

F  The  tth  atage— blue. 

G  The  7th  «tage— ailver  {!). 

H  The  ihriDe  or  chapeL 


defence  was  probably  the  primary  object  of  such 
edifices  in  early  times :  but  with  the  wish  for  this 
may  have  been  combined  further  secondary  mo- 
tives, which  remained  when  such  defence  was  other- 
wise provided  for.  Diodorus  states  that  the  great 
tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chaldeans  a.'»  an  observatory,  and  the  careful  em- 
placement of  the  Babylonian  temples  with  the  angles 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  would  be  a  natural 
consequence,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  reality  of  this  application. 

Ba'bi  (1  Esd.  viii.  37)  =  Bebai. 

Bab'j-iOB  (L.  fr.  Gr.  Balmlon;  see  Babel).  1.  The 
occurrence  of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  viz. — a.  That  Bab- 
ylon tropically  denotes  Rome  (so  (Ecumenius,  Je- 
rome, Grotius,  Lardner,  Cave,  Whitby,  Macknight, 
Hales,  Home,  kc).  In  support  of  this  opinion  is 
brought  forward  a  tradition  recorded  by  Eusebius 
(f/.  JS.  ii.  16),  on  the  authority  of  Papias  and  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at 
Rome.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
name  is  used  figuratively,  and  the  subscription  to 
an  epistle  is  the  last  place  we  should  expect  to  find 
a  mystical  eppellation.— A.  Cappellus  and  others 
take  Babylon,  with  as  little  reason,  to  mean  Jeru- 
salem.— r,  Bar-Hebneus  understands  by  it  the 
bouse  in  Jerusalem  where  the  apostles  were  as- 
sembled on  the  day  of  Pentecost— rf.  Otlicrs  place 
ft  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it  with  Seleucia  or 
Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there  is  no  evidence. — r. 
That  Babylon  =  the  small  fort  of  that  name  which 
formed  tlio  Ixtundary  between  Upper  and  Ijower  j 
Egypt  Its  site  m  marked  by  the  modem  Jiabotil 
in  the  Dcltt,  a  little  N.  of  Fostat,  or  old  Cairo. 
According  to  Strabo  it  derived  its  name  from  some 


Babylonian  deserters  who  had  settled  there.  In 
his  time  it  was  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the 
three  legions  which  garrisoned  Egypt.  Josephua 
(iL  15,  §  1)  says  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  Letop- 
olis,  when  Cambyses  subdued  Egypt.  That  this 
IS  the  Babylon  of  1  Peter  is  the  tradition  of  the 
Coptic  Church,  and  is  maintained  by  Le  Clerc,  Mill, 
Pearson,  &c.  Tlicre  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the 
apostle  Peter  was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  probability  is  created  by  the  tradition 
that  his  companion  Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
— f.  The  most  natural  supposition  of  all  (adopted 
by  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Bengel,  Wet- 
stein,  A.  Clarke,  Barnes,  Davidson,  Tregelles,  Words- 
worth, &c.)  is  that  Babylon  here  =  the  old  Babylon 
on  the  Euphrates  (Babel),  which  was  largely  inhab- 
ited by  Jews  at  the  time  in  question  (Jos.  xv.  3, 
§  1).  The  only  argument  against  this  view  is  the 
negative  evidence  supplied  by  the  silence  of  his- 
torians as  to  St.  Peter's  having  visited  Babylon, 
but  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight 
In  support  of  it,  Lightfoot  suggests  that  this  city 
"was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews  in  the 
world,"  and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  of  the  cir- 
cumcision,— 2t  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  symbolical 
name  by  which  Rome  is  denoted  (Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvii., 
xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  forefathers 
(compare  Jer.  H.  7  with  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and  hence,  what- 
ever the  people  of  Israel  be  understood  to  symbolize, 
Babylon  represents  the  antagonistic  principle.  Anti- 
christ; Revelation. 

Bab-y-lo'nI-ans  =  inhabitants  of  Babylon  (Ba- 
bel), who  were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr. 
iv.  Oj.     Afterward,  when  the  warhke  Chaldeans  ac- 
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qnired  the  predominance  in  the  seventh  century  b.  c, 
"  Chaldean  "  and  "  Babylonian  "  became  almost  sy- 
nonymous (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15,  17  ;  compare  Is.  xlviii. 
14,  20). 

Bab-y-Io'nish  Gar'ment,  literally  "robe  of  Shinar" 
(Josh.  vij.  21).  An  ample  robe,  probably  made  of 
the  skin  or  fur  of  an  animal  (compare  Gen.  xxv.  25), 
and  ornamented  with  embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  va- 
riegated garment  with  figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion 
for  which  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated.  Dress  ; 
Embroiderer. 

Baca  (Heb.  weeping,  lamentation,  Ges.),  the  Val'- 
ley  of  (Heb.  ""emek ;  see  Valley  1),  a  valley  some- 
where in  Palestine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalm- 
ist sees  in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  toward  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6) ;  translated  by  the  Targum,  Ge- 
henna (HiNNOM,  Valley  op),  by  the  Vulgate, 
"vale  of  tears."  The  explanation  of  Baca,  as  = 
the  Valley  of  Mulberry-Trees  (Heb.  becdim;  2  Sam. 
V.  23,  24 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  13,  14)  is  now  very  commonly 
abandoned  for  the  one  given  in  the  ancient  versions, 
the  "  vale  of  weeping  "  or  "  of  sorrow,"  a  beautiful 
poetical  description  of  the  present  life  as  one  of  suf- 
fering (J.  A.  Alexander  on  Pa.  Ixxxiv.). 

Bae'chi-des  (Gr.  son  of  Bacchus ),  a  friend  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  and  governor  of  Mesopotamia, 
commissioned  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the 
chaises  which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,  he 
led  a  second  expedition  into  Judea.  Judas  Macca- 
beus fell  in  battle  (b.  c.  161),  and  Bacchides  reestab- 
lished the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian  faction.  Bac- 
chides next  attempted  to  surprise  Jonathan,  but  he 
escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Having  completed  the 
pacification  of  the  country,  Bacchides  returned  to 
Demetrius  (b.  c.  160).  After  two  years  he  came 
back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction,  but,  meet- 
ing with  ill  success,  he  turned  against  those  who  had 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  expedition,  and  sought 
an  honorable  retreat.  When  this  was  known  by 
Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchides  and  conclud- 
ed a  peace,  b.  c.  158  (1  Mc.  vii.  ix.). 

Bac^hn'rns  f-ku-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  "  holy 
singers,"  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix. 
24) ;  not  in  Ezr.  x. 

Bac'chns  [-kus]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  Bakchos  ;  also  written 
in  L.  lacckus,  Dionysiis,  fr.  Gr.  lakchos,  Dionusos), 
properly  the  god  of  wine,  in  Roman  and  Greek  my- 
thology, said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele.  In  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes 
were  centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  luxuriant  fertil- 
ity of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  gladness, 
and  inspiration.  His  worship  was  greatly  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  Eastern  elements,  and  as- 
sumed the  twofold  form  of  wild  orgies  and  mystical 
rites.  "  The  feast  of  Bacchus  "  called  Dionysia  or 
Bacchanalia  (2  Mc.  vi.  7),  was  celebrated,  especially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licentious 
enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the 
processions,  acting  the  part  of  Bacchantes,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus.  Before  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168  b.  c,  in  which 
"the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to 
Bacchus,  carrying  ivy,"  the  secret  celebration  of  the 
Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Roman 
senate  (b.  c.  186),  and  a  decree  was  passed  forbid- 
ding its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy.  To  the  Jews 
Bacchus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  paganism  in  its  most  revolting  shape,  sanc- 
tioning the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the  worst 
excesses.     Nicanor  is  said  to  have  threatened  to 
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erect  a  temple  of  Bacchus  on  the  site  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (xiv.  33). 

Ba-ce'nor  [see-]  (U  fr.  Gr),  apparently  a  captain 
of  horse  under  Judas  &laccabeu8  (2  Mc  xii  35) 

Baeb'rites  [bak-l  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  family  of 
Becher,  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  36). 

Bad'ger-«klns.  The  Heb.  tahadi  or  tachath,  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  badger,  occurs  with  the  Heb  'or 
'drdth  (=  "skin,"  "skins"),  in  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvi! 
14,  XXXV.  7,  23,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxix.  34;  Num.  iv.  6,8, 
10,  11,  12,  14,  and  without  '<5r,  26.  In  Ez.  xvi.  10, 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  substance  out  of  which 
women's  shoes  were  made ;  in  the  former  passages 
the  skins  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle, 
ark,  &c.,  and  appear  to  have  foi-med  the  exterior 
covering  of  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much 
obscurity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word ; 
the  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  color,  either  black  or 
sky-blue;  but  this  interpretation  has  no  ground 
either  in  its  etymology  or  in  the  cognate  languages. 
Some  versions,  as  the  German  of  Luther  and  the 
A. v.,  have  supposed  that  it  denotes  the  badger,  but 
the  badger  is  a  quadruped  not  found  in  the  Bible 
lands.  Whatever  is  the  substance  indicated  by  the 
Hebrew  word,  it  evidently  (Ex.  xxxv.  23)  was  some 
material  in  frequent  u^e  among  the  Israelites  during 
the  Exodus,  and  the  construction  of  the  sentences 
where  the  name  occurs  seems  to  imply  that  the  skin 
of  some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted  by  it. 
The  Arabian  duchash  or  tuchash  denotes  a  dolphin, 
but  probably  is  not  restricted  in  its  application,  but 
may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or  a  cetacean.  The  skin  of 
the  dugong,  which  is  a  cetacean,  allied  to  the  dol- 
phins, from  its  hardness  would  be  well  suited  for 
making  soles  for  shoes,  and  the  Arabs  near  Cape 
Mussendum  employ  the  skins  of  these  animals  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  "Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea" 
was  named  by  Professor  Riippell  Haiicore  Taber- 
nacidi,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  animal 
whose  skin  was  used  to  cover  the  tabernacle,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  animal  was  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which 
would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural  allu- 
sions (so  Mr.  Houghton),  Colonel  C.  H.  Smith  (in 
Kitto),  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse  (in  Fairbaim)  suppose  it 
some  species  of  antelope,  probably  of  an  iron-gray 
or  slate  color,  and  adduce  the  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  of  seals  and  cetaceans  (Lev.  xi.  10-12)  as  an 
argument  that  their  skins  would  not  be  used  to  cover 
the  tabernacle  and  its  holy  vessels  (compare  ver.  31 
-47).  Palestine,  Zoology. 

Bag  is  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  several  words.  1. 
Heb.  haritim  or  cMritim,  the  "  bags  "  in  which 
Naaman  bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Ge- 
hazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenius,  from  their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The 
word  only  occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V. 
"  crisping-pms  "),  and  there  denotes  the  reticules 
carried  by  the  Hebrew  ladles.  2.  Heb.  da,  a  bag 
for  carrying  weights  (Deut.  xxv.  13  ;  Prov.  xvi.  11 ; 
Mic.  vi.  11),  also  used  as  a  purse  (Prov.  i.  14 ;  Is. 
xlvi.  6).  3.  Heb.  cli  or  clli,  translated  "  bag,"  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general  mean- 
ing,  commonly  translated  "  vessel "  or  "  instru- 
ment." (FcRNiTPRE  1.)  In  Gen.  xlii.  25,  it  is  the 
"  sack  "  in  which  Jacob's  sons  carried  the  com  from 
Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  6  (Heb.  6),  it  denotes 
a  bag,  or  wallet,  for  carrying  food  (A.  V.  "  vessel ; " 
compare  Jd.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The  shepherd's 
"  bag  "  (marg.  "  vessel,"  1  Sam.  xvii.  40)  of  David 
seems  to  have  been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his 
calling,  and  was  probably  (compare  Zech.  iL  16,  16, 
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where  A,  V.  "instruments"  is  the  same  Hebrew 
word)  for  carrying  the  lambs  which  were  unable  to 
walk  or  were  lost,  and  contained  materials  for  heal- 
ing such  as  were  sick,  and  binding  up  those  that 
were  broken  (compare  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16) ;  so  Mr.  W. 
A.  Wright;  but  see  Arms  1.  3;  Scrip.  4.  Heb. 
U^or,  properly  a  "  bundle  "  (Gen.  xlii.  35  ;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers  for 
carrving  monev  during  a  long  journey  (Prov.  vii.  20  ; 
Hag!  L  6 ;  compare  Lk.  xii.  33 ;  Tob.  ix.  6).  In  such 
"  bundles  "  the  priests  bound  up  the  money  contrib- 
uted for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Je- 
hoiada  (2  K.  xiL  10,  A.  V.  "  put  up  in  bags  ").  Job 
(xiv.  17)  represents  his  sin  as  sealed  up  in  a  "  bag," 
L  e.  carefullv  put  up  and  kept  as  treasure  by  the 
Almighty.— ^The  Gr.  pera,  translated  "  bag  "  in  Jd. 
X.  6,  xiii.  10,  16,  is  tran^ilated  "scrip"  in  N.  T. 
The  Gr.  thtJakion  (=  little  bag,  L.  and  S.)  occurs  in 
the  plural  in  Tob.  ix.  6  (A.  V.  "  bags  ")  as  used  for 
holding  monev.  The  "  bag  "  (Gr.  glossokomon,  used 
for  "  chest  "  in  LXX.  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8, 10,  11)  which 
Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small  box  or  chest  (Jn. 
liL  C,  xiiu  29).  The  Gr.  balantion,  translated  in  the 
plural  "  bags"  (Lk.  xii.  33),  is  elsewhere  in  the  N. 
T.  translated  "  Pcrse,"  and  in  the  LXX.  =  tsgror  (No. 
4  above;  Job.  xiv.  17),  and  =  cis  (No.  2,  above; 
Prov.  L  14). 

Ba'go  (Gr.)  =  BiovAi  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  40). 

Ba-go'as  (Gr.  fr.  Pers.  =  munch,  Pliny ;  happy, 
fortunate.  Pott;  protected  by  the  gods,  Oppert,  Rln.), 
the  eunuch  in  attendance  upon  Holofernes,  who  had 
charge  of  all  that  he  had,  and  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover his  master's  assassination  (Jd.  xii.  11,  13,  15, 
xiii.  1,  3,  xiv.  14). 

Bag  0-i  (Gr.)  =  BiovAi  1  (1  Esd.  v.  14). 

Ba-ha-ra'aite  (fr.  Hcb.),  the.  Bahurim. 
'  Bl-hn'riai  (Heb.  young  melt's  village,  Ges.),  a  vil- 
lage, apparently  on,  or  close  to  the  road  leading  up 
from  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem.  Shimei  the 
soa  of  Gera  resided  here  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  1  K.  ii.  8). 
Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the  well  in  which 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pursuers  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  18).  Here  Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade 
farewell  to  his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  Da- 
vid at  Hebrou  (iii.  16).  Bahurim  must  have  been 
very  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Benjamin,  and  Dr. 
Barclay  conjectures  that  the  pl.ice  lay  where  some 
ruins  still  exist  clo.'>e  to  a  WwJy  Ruwaby,  which  runs 
in  a  straight  course  for  three  miles  from  Olivet  di- 
rectly toward  Jordan.  Azmavetii  "  the  Barhumite  " 
(xxiii.  31),  or  "the  Baharumitc"  (1  Chr.  xi.  33),  is 
the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shiraci. 

Bajith  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  honie\  referring  t©  the 
"  temple  "  of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as  opposed  to 
the  "high  places  "  (Is.  xv.  2  ;  compare  xvi.  12). 

Bak-bak'kar  (Heb.,  perhaps  =  waiting  of  the 
mountain,  Oes.X  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant 
of  A.«aph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Bak'blk  (Heb.  boale,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  certain 
Kethinim  who  returned  with  Zcrubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ; 
Nuh.  vii.  53). 

Bak-ka-ki'all  (Heb.  nnptying  [i.  e.  wa»ti»g'\  of  Je- 
hovah, Ges.).  1.  A  prominent  Levite  in  Nehemiah's 
time  (Neh.  xl  17,  xii.  9). — i,  A  Levite  porter,  ap- 
parently =  No.  1  (xii.  25). 

Ba'Uig.    Bread. 

BalaiB  [lam]  (Heb.,  perhaps  :=  foreigner,  ttran- 
^er,  Gc«. ;  lord  of  the  people,  Vitringa  ;  destruction 
of  lh£ peojitt,  Sim.),  the  eon  of  Bcor,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Num.  xxii.  6),  and  occu- 
pying a  prominent  place  in  O.  T.  history  (xxiL -xxiv.. 


xxxl  8,  16,  &c.).  He  was  son  of  Beor  (compare 
Bela  2),  and  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Deut.  xxiii.  4).  He  himself  speaks 
of  being  "  brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains 
of  the  E."  (Num.  xxiii.  7).  Balaam  is  one  of  those 
instances  in  Scripture  of  persons  dwelling  among 
heathens  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God.  He  was  a  poet  and  a  prophet,  appar- 
ently celebrated  for  wisdom  and  sanctity.  At  this 
time  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having  witnessed 
the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the  Aniorites,  by 
this  people,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Midianites 
against  them,  and  dispatched  messengers  to  Balaam 
with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands.  (Ma- 
gic.) When  the  elders  of  Moab. and  Midian  told 
him  their  message,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he 
mvited  them  to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.  These 
misgivings  were  confirmed  by  God's  express  prohi- 
bition of  his  journey.  Balaam  reported  the  answer, 
and  the  messengers  of  Balak  returned.  The  king 
of  Moab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent 
again  more  and  more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam. 
The  prophet  again  refused,  but  notwithstanding  in- 
vited the  embussy  to  tarry  the  night  with  him,  that 
he  might  know  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him 
further ;  and  thus  by  his  importunity  he  obtained 
from  God  the  permission  he  desired,  but  was  warned 
at  the  same  time  that  his  actions  would  be  overruled 
according  to  the  Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  the  niessengers  of  Balak. 
But  God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation 
of  determined  self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him. 
"  The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbade 
the  madness  of  the  prophet "  (2  Pet.  ii.  16).  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with  God, 
was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery  round 
his  wisdom,  from  the  instructions  he  gave  Balak  to 
offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven  altars  he 
everywhere  prepared  for  him.  His  religion,  there- 
fore, was  probably  the  natural  result  of  a  general 
acquaintance  with  God  not  confirmed  by  any  cove- 
nant. There  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in  Mic.  vi.  5, 
where  Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a  conversation  is 
preserved  which  occurred  between  him  and  the  king 
of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion 
is  hardly  tenable.  "  The  doctrine  of  Balaam  "  is 
spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  Nicolas,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
NicoLAiTASs,  the  two  names  being  probably  similar 
in  signification.  Balaam's  love  of  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness and  his  licentious  counsel  are  referred 
to  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15  and  Jude  11  ;  compare  Rev.  ii.  14. 
Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so 
that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expedient 
of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication.  The  eft'ect 
of  this  is  recorded  in  Num.  xxv.  A  battle  was  af- 
terward fought  against  the  Midianites,  in  which  Ba- 
laam sided  with  them  and  wa4  slain  by  the  sword  of 
the  people  whom  hoj^ad  endeavored  to  curse  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  22).     Mkssiah  ;  Prophet. 

Ba'lar  (Rev.  ii.  14)  =  Balak. 

Bala-dail  (Heb.  Bel  is  his  lord,  vorshipper  of  Bel, 
Ges. ;  having  power  and  riches,  Fii.).  Merodacu- 
Balaoan. 

Ba'lah  (Heb.)  =  Ba.ai.,  geography,  2,  b,  and  Bil- 
HAH  2  (Josh.  xix.  3). 

Balak  (Heb.  emjtty,  vacant,  Ges.),  son  of  Zippor, 
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king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  bringing  their  journevings  in  the  wil- 
derness to  a  close.  Balak  entered  into  a  league  with 
Midian  and  hired  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites; 
but  Lis  designs  were  frustrated  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.). 
He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ;  Judg.  li.  25  ; 
Mic.  vi.  5;  Uev.  ii.  14  ("Balac,"  A.  V.). 

Bal'a-mo  (fr.  Gr).     Baal,  geography,  6. 

Balance  or  Bal'an-ces,  4s  the  translation  in  the 
A.  V.  of  two  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  words.  1» 
Heb.  mozmayim,  the  dual  form  of  which  points 
to  the  double  scales  (Lev.  xix.  86  ;  Job  xxxi.  6, 
&c.).  The  balance  in  this  form  is  found  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  Joseph's  time. 
The  weights  used  were  at  first  probably  stones,  and 
hence  "  stone  "  =  any  weight  whatever,  though  af- 
terward made  of  lead  (Lev.  xix.  36  ;  Deut  xxv.  13, 
16;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10,  23;  Zech.  v.  8).  These 
weights  were  carried  in  a  Bag.  (Money.) — i,  Heb.  io- 
neh,  translated  "  balance  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  generally  =  a 
measuring-rod,  and  it  also  =  the  timgue  or  beam  of 
a  balance. — S.  Gr.  plastingx,  originally  applied  to 
the  scale-pan  alone,  =  "  balance  "  in  Wis.  xi.  22 
(Gr.  23) ;  2  Mc.  ix.  8. — 4,  Gr.  zugos,  literally  a  yoke, 
is  translated  "  a  pair  of  balances  "  in  Rev.  vi.  5,  "  a 
balance  "  in  Ecclus.  xxi.  25,  xxviii.  25.  This  (also 
the  neuter  zugon)  is  used  in  the  LXX.  as  =:  No.  1. 
— The  balance  is  a  well-known  symbol  of  strict  jus- 
tice (Job  xxxi.  6  ;  Dan.  v.  27,  &c.) ;  but  in  Kev.  vi. 
5,  many  consider  it  a  symbol  of  famine  (compare 
ver.  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  26).  Scales  ;  Weights  akd 
Measures. 

Ba-las'a-mns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Maaseiah  6  (1  Esd.  ix. 
43). 

Bald'ness.  There  are  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz., 
artificial  and  natural.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  uncommon,  since  it  exposed  people  to  public 
derision,  and  is  perpetually  alluded  to  as  a  mark  of 
squalor  and  misery  (2  K.  ii.  23  ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead 
of  well-set  hair,  baldness,  and  burning  instead  of 
beauty  ;"  Is.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5  ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.). 
For  this  reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under 
the  disqualifications  for  priesthood  (Lev.  xxi.  20, 
LXX.,  Jewish  interpretation).  In  Lev.  xiii.  29,  &c., 
very  careful  directions  are  given  to  distinguish  "a 
plague  upon  the  head  and  beard,"  from  mere  natural 
baldness  which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  ver.  40. 
(Leper.)  Artificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion 
of  a  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18  ;  Num.  vi.  9,  18), 
and  was  a  sign  of  Mourning.  It  is  often  alluded  to 
in  Scripture ;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16  ;  Am.  viii.  10,  &c. ;  and 
in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2,  the  reason  for  its  being  forbidden 
to  the  Israelites  is  their  being  "  a  holy  and  peculiar 
people."  (See  Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.) 
The  practices  alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were 
adopted  by  heathen  nations  in  honor  of  various 
gods.     Beard  ;  Hair  ;  Idolatry. 

Balm  [bahm]  (Heb.  tsori,  tseri)  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  as  one  of  the  substances  which  the  Ish- 
maelites  were  bringing  from  Gilead  to  take  into 
Egypt;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one  of  the  presents 
which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  ;  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi. 
11,  IL  8,  where  it  appears  that  the  balm  of  Gilead 
had  a  medicinal  value ;  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  (margin, 
"  rosin ")  as  an  article  of  commerce  brought  by 
Judah  into  Tyre.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  it  with 
any  certainty.  Perhaps  it  does  not  refer  to  an  ex- 
udation from  any  particular  tree,  but  was  intended 
to  denote  any  resinous  substance  which  had  a  medi- 
cinal value.  If  the  produce  of  any  particular  tree 
is  intended  by  the  word,  it  was  probably  either  Mas- 
TiCH,  or  the  "  Balm  of  Gilead,"  also  known  as  bal- 
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sam  of  Mecca,  or  opobalsam.  (Spick  1.)  The  latter 
is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  as  a  stomachic  and 
as  an  external  remedy  for  wounds. 

Bal-nn  Ds  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Bissci  2  (1  Esd.  ix.  31). 

BaMlia'sar  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Belshazzar  (Bar,  L  11 
12).  ' 

Ba'mah  (Heb.  high  place),  appears  in  its  Hebrew 
form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xx.  29),  very  obscure, 
and  full  of  paronomasia :  "  What  is  the  high-place 
whereunto  ye  hie  (A.  V.  "  go  ")  ?  and  the  name  of 
it  is  called  Bamah  (=  high  place)  unto  this  day." 
High  Places. 

Ba'moth  (Heb.  heights,  Gcs.),  a  halting-place  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  way  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  18, 
19),  situated  in  the  Amorite  country  N.  of  the  Ar- 
non,  between  Nahaliel  and  Pisgah  ;  =  Bamoth-Baal, 
and  identified  with  a  site  marked  by  stone  heaps  on 
Jcbel  AUdrus  (so  Knobel). 

Ba'moth-Ba'al  (Heb.  high  piaces  of  Baal\  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Baal  in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii. 
17);  probably  =  the  "high  places"  in  Is.  xv.  2, 
A.  v.,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab. 

Ban  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Tobiah  1  (1  Esd.  v.  37).     ' 

Ba-nal'as  (Gr.)  =  Benaiah  8,  rf(l  Esd.  ix.  85). 

*  Band.  Army  ;  Chain  ;  Childrxn  ;  Cord  ;  Pcm- 
iSHMENTS  ;  Ship;  Troop,  &c. 

Ba'ni  (Heb.  built,  Ges.).  1.  A  Gadite,  one  of 
David's  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  Mibhar).— 8.  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  aud  ancestor  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46).— 3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
Pharez  (ix.  4).— 4.  "  Children  (or  "  sons")  of  Bani" 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  iL  10, 
X.  29,  34 ;  1  Esd.  v.  12) ;  supposed  by  some  to  be 
represented  collectively  in  Neh.  x.  14.  (Binxci  4  ; 
Manx  ;  Maani.).— 5.  An  Israelite  "  of  the  sons  of 
Bani "  (Ezr.  x.  38  ;  Bannus). — 6<  A  Levite,  father 
of  Eehum  (Neh.  iii.  17). — T.  A  I.tvite  in  Nehfmiah's 
time  (viii.  7;  ix.  4,  5  ;  x.  13);  possibly  =  No.  6, 
if  the  name  is  that  of  a  family.  (Anus.) — 8.  An- 
other Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (xi.  22). 

Ba'nid  (Gr.  Banias;  L.  Bania),  (1  Esd.  viii.  36), 
represents  a  name  which  some  suppose  has  escaped 
from  the  present  Hebrew  text  (see  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

*  Ban'bh-ment.    Punishments. 

*  Bank.     Money-Changers  ;  War. 
Ban-nai'a  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Zabad  5  (1  Esd.  ix,  33). 

*  Ban'ner.    Ensign. 

Ban'nos  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Basi  5,  or  Biknci  8  (1  Esd. 
ix.  34). 

Ban'qneta  [bank'wets],  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
not  only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but  were  a 
part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity.  At 
the  three  solemn  Festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its  do- 
mestic feast  (Deut.  xvi.  11).  Probably  both  males 
and  females  went  up  (1  Sam.  L  9)  together,  to  hold 
tlie  festival.  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, as  in  heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15;  Judg. 
xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's  sons  made 
this  latter  the  prominent  part.  Besides  religious 
celebrations,  weaning  a  son  and  heir,  a  Marriage, 
the  separation  or  reunion  of  friends,  sheep-.>hearing, 
&c.,  were  customarily  attended  by  a  banquet  or 
revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22,  xxxi.  27,  64 ;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Birthday-banquets 
are  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod 
(Gen.  xl.  20 ;  Mat.  xiv.  6 ;  Birthdays).  The  usual 
time  of  the  banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin 
early  was  a  mark  of  excess  (Is.  v.  11 ;  Eccl.  x.  16). 
The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banquetmg-room, 
next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last  was  often 
drugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2  ;  Cant.  vuL  2),  were 
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perfumed  ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white 
or  brilliant  robes  ;  alter  tliese,  exhibitions  of  music, 
singers,  and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting  and  merriment 
(Is.  xxviii.  1  ;  Wis.  ii.  7 ;  2  &im.  xix.  35  ;  Is.  xxv. 
6,  V.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Neh.  viii.  10;  Eccl.  x.  19; 
Am.  vi.  6,  6 ;  Mat  xiii.  11;  Lk.  xv.  26).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a  festival, 
especially  for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen 
(Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19);  but 
if  the  bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the 
limit  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the 
O.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the  guests. 
In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  ceremonial  separation 
prevailed ;  but  the  common  phrase  to  "  sit  at  table," 
or  "  eat  at  any  one's  table,"  shows  the  originality  of 
the  opposite  usage.  The  posture  at  table  in  early 
times  was  sitting,  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in 
order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xliii.  33  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22) :  the 
words  which  imply  the  recumbent  posture  belong  to 
the  N.  T.  In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed, 
by  rabbinical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water, 
and  four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced 
over  it  Drink,  Strong  ;  Food  ;  Meals  ;  Passover  ; 
Rechabites  ;  Wise. 

Bai'i-as  (1  Esd.  v.  26),  probably  a  corruption  of 
Heb.  bineu  =  sons  or  "  children "  (of  Hodaviah) ; 
compare  Ezr.  ii.  40  and  Neh.  vii.  43. 

Baptism  (fr.  Gr. ;  see  VII.  below).  I.  It  is  well 
known  that  ablution  or  bathing  was  common  in 
most  ancient  nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers 
and  sacrifice  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  There  is  a  natural 
connection  in  the  mind  between  the  thought  of 
physical  and  that  of  spiritual  pollution.  In  warm 
countries  this  connection  is  probably  even  closer 
than  in  colder  climates ;  and  hence  the  frequency  of 
ablution  in  the  religious  rites  throughout  the  East 
— II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations  (Gen.  xxxv.  2  ;  Ex. 
xix.  10 ;  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,xvi.  26,  28,  xvii.  15,  xxii. 
4,  6  ;  Num.  xix.).  Before  great  religious  observances 
such  purifications  were  especially  solemn  (Jn.  xi. 
65);  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  history 
there  appear  to  have  been  public  baths  and  buildings 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was  prob- 
ably the  pool  of  Bethesda  (v.  2).  It  was  natural 
that,  of  all  people,  the  priests  most  especially  should 
be  required  to  purify  themselves  in  this  manner. 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  was  first  by 
baptism,  then  by  unction,  and  lastly  by  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12;  Lev.  viii.).  The  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  all  these  ceremonial  washings  was  well 
known  to  the  devout  Israelite.  "  I  will  wash  my 
bands  in  innocency,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  and  so  will 
I  compass  thine  altar"  (Ps.  xxvi.  6  ;  compare  Ii.  2, 
IzxiiL  13).  The  prophets  constantly  speak  of  pardon 
and  conversion  from  sin  under  the  same  figure  (Is.  i. 
16,  iv.  4;  Jer.  iv.  14;  Zech.  xiii.  1).  From  the 
Gospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that  time  ceremonial 
washings  had  been  greatly  multiplied  by  traditions 
of  the  doctors  and  elders  (Mk.  vii.  3,  4\  and  tlie  tes- 
timony of  the  Evangelist  is  fully  borne  out  by  that 
of  the  later  writings  of  the  Jew<i.  The  most  im- 
portant and  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
traditional  customs  was  the  baptizing  of  Proselytes. 
There  is  a  universal  agreement  among  later  Jewish 
writers  (Talmud,  Mairoonides,  &c)  that  all  the  Isra- 
elites were  brought  into  covenant  with  God  by  cir- 
cumcision, baptia-m,  and  sacrifice,  and  that  the  same 
ceremonies  were  necessary  in  admitting  proselytes 
(so  Bishop  E.  n.  Browne,  the  original  author  of  this 
•rticle). — III.  The  Baplum  of  John. — These  usages 
of  the  Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which 


all  men  flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist 
Corresponding  with  the  custom  of  cleansing  by  water 
from  legal  impurity  and  with  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  it  seemed  to  call 
upon  them  to  come  out  from  the  unbelieving  and 
sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and  to  enlist  themselves 
into  the  company  of  those  who  were  preparing  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel. 
John's  baptism  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism-  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Law  pic- 
tured to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  the  heart 
which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  sins.  So  John's 
baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for  remission 
of  sins  "  (Mk.  i.  4) ;  it  was  accompanied  with  con- 
fession (Mat.  iii.  6) ;  it  was  a  call  to  repentance  ;  it 
conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon  ;  and  the  whole  was 
knit  up  with  faith  in  Uim  that  should  come  after, 
even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  4).  Jesus  himself 
deigned  to  be  baptized  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of 
His  disciples  received  no  other  baptism  but  John's 
until  they  received  the  special  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  baptism  with  water  unto  re- 
pentance, pointing  forward  to  Him  who  should  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Mat.  iii.  11). 
And  the  distinction  between  John's  baptism  and 
Christian  baptism  appears  in  the  case  of  Apollos 
(Acts  xviii.  25-27),  and  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus 
(xix.  1-6).  We  cannot  but  draw  from  this  history 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  deeper  spiritual  signif- 
icance in  Christian  baptism  than  in  John's  baptism, 
and  that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any 
that  before  him  had  been  bom  of  women,  and  yet 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  thnn 
he  (Mat.  xi.  11),  so  his  baptism  surpassed  in  spirit- 
ual import  all  Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally 
short  of  the  sacrament  ordained  by  Christ. — IV. 
77ie  Baptism  of  Jesun. — Plainly  the  most  important 
action  of  John  as  a  baptist  was  his  baptism  of  Jesus. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  will  of  Christ  in  the  first  place, 
by  so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  His  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that 
rite  which  He  afterward  enjoined  on  all  His  follow- 
ers. And,  once  more,  His  baptism  consecrated  the 
baptism  of  Christians  forever ;  even  as  afterward 
His  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave  still  further 
sanction  to  His  injunction  that  His  disciples  ever 
after  should  continually  partake  of  it.  But,  beyond 
all  this,  His  baptism  was  His  formal  setting  apart 
for  His  ministry,  and  was  a  most  important  portion 
of  His  consecration  to  be  the  High  Priest  of  God. 
He  was  just  entering  on  the  age  of  thirty  (Lk.  iii. 
23),  the  age  at  which  the  Levites  began  their  min- 
istry and  the  rabbis  their  teaching.  It  has  been 
mentioned  (II.  above)  that  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
to  the  high-priesthood  was  by  baptism,  unction,  and 
s<7cri/?cc  (Lev.  viii.).  All  these  were  undergone  by 
Jesus.  First,  He  was  baptized  by  John.  Then, 
just  as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  immediately 
after  his  baptism,  so  when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of 
the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  Him  (Mat  iii.  16); 
and  thus  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  "  (Acts  x.  38).  The 
sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end  of  His  earthly 
ministry,  when  He  oflered  up  the  sacrifice  of»Uim- 
self ;  and  then  at  His  resurrection  and  ascension  He 
fully  took  upon  Uim  the  oflice  of  priesthood,  enter- 
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ing  into  the  presence  of  God  for  u?,  pleading  the  ef- 
ficicy  of  II is  sacrifice,  and  blessing  those  for  whom 
that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Baptism,  therefore,  was 
the  beginning  of  consecration ;  unction  was  the  im- 
mediate consequent  upon  the  baptism  ;  and  sacrifice 
was  the  completion  of  the  initiation,  so  that  He  was 
thenceforth  perfected,  or  fully  consecrated  as  a 
rrit'St  for  evermore  (Heb.  vii.  28). — V.  Baptism  of 
tJie  J)i<iciples  of  Christ. — Whether  our  Lord  ever 
baptized  has  been  doubted.  The  only  passage  which 
may  distinctly  bear  on  the  question  is  Jn.  iv.  1,  2, 
where  it  is  said  "  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more 
disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  Himself  baptized 
not,  but  His  disciples."  We  necessarily  infer  from 
it,  that,  as  soon  as  our  Lord  began  His  ministry, 
and  gathered  to  Him  a  company  of  disciples,  He, 
like  John  the  Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company 
by  the  administration  of  baptism.  .The  making  dis- 
ciples and  the  baptizing  them  went  together.  After 
the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to  be  spread 
and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own  commis- 
sion conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with  their  bap- 
tism (Mat.  xxviii.  19  ;  compare  Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  12, 
86,  38,  ix.  18,  X.  47,  48,  xvi.  15,  33,  &c.).  Baptism 
then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  circumcision  was  of  Judaism.  As  circumcision 
admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant — to  its  privileges 
and  responsibility — so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it, 
was  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  cove- 
nant, to*  its  graces  and  privileges,  duties  and  service. 
—VI.  The  Types  of  Baptism.— I.  In  1  Pet.  iii.  21, 
the  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the  Deluge  is  compared 
to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism.  The 
connection  in  this  passage  between  baptism  and 
"  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ "  may  be  com- 
pared with  Col.  ii.  12. — 2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  shadowing  of  the  mirac- 
ulous cloud  are  treated  as  types  of  baptism.  The 
passage  from  the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt 
was  through  the  Red  Sea  and  with  the  protection  of 
the  luminous  cloud.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how 
this  may  resemble  the  enlisting  of  a  new  convert 
into  the  body  of  the  Christian  Church. — 3.  Another 
type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to,  baptism  was 
circumcision  (Col.  ii.  11).  The  obvious  reason  for 
the  comparison  is,  that  circumcision  was  the  en- 
trance to  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, baptism  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the 
new  covenant. — 4.  In  more  than  one  instance  deafh 
is  called  a  baptism  (Mat.  xx.  22,  23  ;  Mk.  x.  38,  39  ; 
Lk.  xii.  50).  It  is  generally  thought  that  baptism 
here  =  an  inundation  of  sorrows,  and  that  our  Lord 
meant  to  indicate  that  He  Himself  had  to  pass 
through  "  the  deep  waters  of  affliction."  Is  it  not 
probable  that  some  deeper  significance  attaches 
to  the  comparison  of  death,  especially  of  our  Lord's 
death,  to  baptism,  when  we  consider  too  that  the 
connection  of  baptism  with  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  ? 
— VII.  A^ames  of  Baptism. — 1.  "Baptism"  (Gr.  bap- 
tisma :  the  Greek  baptismos  occurs  only  four  times, 
viz. :  Mk.  vii.  4,  8  ;  Heb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The  Greek 
verb  baptizein  (fr.  bapteiii,  to  dip),  is  the  rendering 
by  the  LXX.  in  2  K.  v.  14  of  the  Heb.  tubal  = 
"  dip  "  in  A.  V.  In  Dan.  iv.  33  (Gr.  30)  baplein  in 
the  LXX.  corresponds  to  "  wet "  in  A.  V.  The  Lat- 
in Fathers  render  baptizein  by  tingere  {=i  to  ivet, 
moisten,  bathe  with  or  in  any  liquid,  Andrews'  L. 
Lex.),  merger e  {=  to  dip,  dip  in,  immerse,  Andrews' 
i.  Lex.),  and  mergilare  [^  to  dip  in,  immerse,  An- 
drews' L.  Lex.).  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word 
baptizein  is  often  used,  frequently  figuratively,  for  to 
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immerse  or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  gin.  &c. 
Hence  bapiisma  properly  and  literally  =  immernon 
(so  Bishop  Browne).'— 2.  "The  Water"  (A.  V. 
"  water ")  is  a  name  of  baptism  in  Acta  x.  47^ 
With  this  phrase  "the  water,"  used  of  baptism] 
compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread"  as  a  title  of  the 
Eucharist  (Acts  ii.  42).— 3.  "The  Washing  of 
Water"  (literally  "the  bath  of  the  water")  is  an- 
other Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified 
(Eph.  v.  26).  There  appears  clearly  in  these  words 
a  reference  to  the  bridal  bath  (Marriage  IM.);  but 
the  allusion  to  baptism  is  clearer  still. — 4.  "The 
washing  of  regeneration  "  (literally  "  tiic  bath  of 
regeneration  ")  is  a  phrase  (Tit.  iii.  5)  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing.  All  ancient  and  most 
modern  commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  bap- 
tism. There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  Tit.  iii.  6 
and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter  ought  by  all  mean» 
to  be  compared  with  the  former.  Another  pas.sage 
containing  very  similar  thoughts,  clothed  in  almost 
the  same  words,  is  Acts  xxii.  16. — 6.  "  Illumination  " 
(Gr.  pkodsmos).  It  has  been  much  questioned 
whether  "  enlightened  "  (Gr.  photizesthai),  in  Heb.  vi. 
4,  X.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or  not.  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  almost  all  the  Greek 
Fathers,  use  photismos  as  =  baptism.  This  use  is 
now  very  commonly  considered  entirely  ecclesiasti- 
cal, not  Scriptural.  But  the  Greek  photagdgia  (  = 
ilbimination)  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  an- 
cient mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the 
initiatory  rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called 
by  St.  Paul  the  Christian  "  mystery  "  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii. 
4,  vi.  19  ;  Col.  iv.  3).  Hence,  as  baptism  is  the  ini- 
tiatory Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 
God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not  im- 
probably have  been  called  photismos,  and  afterward 
photagogia,  as  having  reference,  and  as  admitting, 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ  Himself, 
who  is  the  Mystery  of  God  (Col.  i.  27,  ii.  2).— VIII. 
OtJier  Prominent  Texts  referring  to  Baptism. —  1.  The 
passage  in  Jn.  iii.  5 — "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God"  —  has  been  a  well-established 
battle-field  from  the  time  of  Calvin.  Stier  quotes 
with  entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  Jn. 
iii.  5) : — "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chapter  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to  their 
visible  auxiliary  means." — 2.  The  prophecy  of  John 
the  Baptist,  that  our  Lord  should  baptize  vi?ith  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Mat.  iii.  11),  may  be  inter- 
preted (so  Bp.  Browne)  by  a  hendiadys.  The  water 
of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize,  should 
purify  the  soul  as  with  fire.  Many  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern,  understand  this  verse  thus  :  He 
will  either  overwhelm  (richly  furnish)  jou  with  all 
spiritual  gifts,  or  overwhelm  with  fire  unquenchable 
(Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.).— 2.  Gal.  iii.  27  :  "For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on 
Christ."  The  contract  is  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  church  :  one  bond,  the  other  free;  one  in- 
fant, the  other  adult.  And  the  transition-point  is  nat- 
urally that  at  which  by  baptism  the  service  of  Christ 
is  undertaken  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are 
claimed.     This  is  represented  as  putting  on  Chnst 


1  It  is  unquestionable,  however  (so  Bishop  Browno),  that 
in  Mk  yu.  i,  ha  ptieeMai  (translated  'wash  A.  V.)  U 
used,  where  Immersion  of  the  whole  tody  Is  not  intendtd 
(compare  Heb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10). 
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and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  full-gi-own  men. 
In  this  more  privileged  condition  there  is  the  power 
of  obtaining  justification  bj  faith,  a  justification 
which  the  Law  had  not  to  oflfer. — 4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 : 
"  For  by  one  Spirit  {or,  in  one  spirit)  we  were  all 
baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks, 
whether  bond  or  free,  and  w^ere  all  made  to  drink  of 
one  Spirit."  The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the 
last  is  very  clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was 
a  marked  division  between  Jew  and  Gentile  (Greek): 
under  the  Gospel  there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  an  allusion  to  both  sacraments.  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian  uni- 
ty.—5.  Rom.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12,  are  so  closely  par- 
allel that  we  may  notice  them  together.  Probably, 
as  in  the  former  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought  for- 
ward baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity,  so 
in  these  he  refers  to  it  as  the  token  and  pledge  of  the 
spiritual  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  righteous- 
ness ;  and  of  the  final  victory  over  death  in  the  last 
day,  through  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
— IX.  Recipietih  of  Baptism. — The  command  to 
baptize  was  co-extensive  with  the  command  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  be  evangel- 
ized ;  and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted 
into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Mat.  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believed  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  baptized  (Mk.  xvi.  16).  On  this  command 
the  apostles  acted.  Every  one  who  received  as  truth 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enroll  himself  in  the  company  of 
the  disciples,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to  bap- 
tism on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinct evidence  in  the  N.  T.  that  there  was  in  those 
early  days  a  body  of  catechumens  gradually  prepar- 
ing for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostles.  The  great  question 
has  been,  whether  the  invitation  extended,  not  to 
adults  only,  but  to  infants  also.  The  universality  of 
the  invitation,  Christ's  declaration  concerning  the 
blessedness  of  infants  and  their  fitness  for  His  king- 
dom (Mk.  X.  14),  the  admission  of  infants  to  circum- 
cision and  to  the  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the 
mention  of  whole  households,  and  the  subsequent 
practice  of  the  Church,  have  been  principally  relied 
on  by  the  advocates  of  infant  baptism.  The  silence 
of  the  N.  T.  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  the 
constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  pre-requisite  or  con- 
dition of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its 
obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections 
urged  against  pedo-baptism.  But  here  we  must  leave 
ground  which  has  been  so  extensively  occupied  by 
controversialists. — X.  The  Mode  of  Baptism. — Tiie 
language  of  the  N.  T.  and  of  the  primitive  Fatliers 
sufficiently  points  to  immei>;ion  as  the  common  mode 
of  baptism.  But  in  tlie  case  of  the  family  of  the 
jailer  at  Philippl  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and  of  the  3,000 
converted  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  immersion  should  have  been  possible. 
Moreover  the  ancient  Church,  which  mostly  adopted 
immersion,  was  satisfied  with  aflhsion  in  case  of 
clinical  baptism — the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
— QiuMioiit  and  A»*wrr». — In  the  early  times  of 
the  Chri-stian  Church  we  find  the  catechumens  re- 
quired to  renounce  the  devil  and  to  profess  their 
faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles 
of  the  CrceJ.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  St.  Peter 
(1  Pet  iii.  21)  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kind  as  ex- 
bting  from  the  first  (compare  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  2  Tim. 


i.  1 3). — XI.  Tlie  Formida  of  Baptism. — ^It  would  seem 
from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Mat.  xxviii.  19)  that 
the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administration  of  ba|>- 
tism  should  be  those  generally  retained  :  "  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." — The  expressions  in  Acts  ii. 
38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5 — "  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  "  of  the  Lord  " — mean 
only  that  those  who  w^ere  baptized  with  Christian 
baptism  were  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  not 
that  the  form  of  words  was  diflFerent  from  that  en- 
joined in  Matthew. — Sponsors. — There  is  no  mention 
of  sponsors  in  the  N.  T.  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church  sponsors  were  in  use  both  for  children  and 
adults. — XII.  Baptism  for  the  Dead. — 1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they 
then  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  "  1.  Tertullian  tells  us 
of  a  custom  of  vicarious  baptism  as  existing  among 
the  Marcionites;  and  Cbrysostom  relates  of  the  same 
heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechumens  died 
without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  living  pei"son 
under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked  whether  he  de- 
sired to  be  baptized ;  the  living  man  answering  that 
he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in  place  of  the  de- 
parted. Epiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians,  which,  he  said,  prevailed  from  fear 
that  in  the  resurrection  those  should  suffer  punish- 
ment who  had  not  been  baptized.  The  question 
naturally  occurs.  Did  St.  Paul  allude  to  a  custom  of 
this  kind,  which  even  in  his  days  had  iJegun  to  pre- 
vail among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons  ?  If  so,  he 
no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  argumentum  ad  homiuem 
(i.  e.  an  argument  founded  on  principles,  right  or 
wrong,  which  the  reader  admitted).  "  If  the  dead  rise 
not  at  all,  what  benefit  do  they  expect  who  baptize 
vicariously  for  the  dead  ? "  Perhaps  the  greater 
number  of  modern  commentators  have  adopted  this, 
as  the  simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  apos- 
tle's words.  It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable  that 
the  passage  in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent 
pr.ictice  among  the  Marcionites  and  Cerinthians.  2. 
Chrysostom  (and  so  Tertullian,  Theodoret,  &c.)  be- 
lieves the  apostle  to  refer  to  the  profession  of  faith 
in  baptism,  part  of  which  was  "  I  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead."  Robinson  (iV.  T.  Lex.)  explains 
"  baptized  for  the  dead  "  as  =  baptized  on  account 
of  the  dead,  i.  e.  into  a  belief  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  but  says  some  explain  it  as  =  baptized 
(overwhelmed)  with  calamities  for  the  dead,  i.  e.  ex- 
posed to  great  suffering  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection. 
— 3.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand  ?  "  (Epiphanius.)— 4.  "  Over 
the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  Vossius  adopted  this 
interpretation  ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  the  days  of  St  Paul. — 6.  "  On  ac- 
count of  a  dead  Saviour." — 6.  "  What  shall  they 
gain,  who  are  baptized  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  in 
Christ  ?  " — 7.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  bap- 
tized in  the  place  of  the  dead  ? "  i.  e.  who,  as  the 
ranks  of  the  faithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  for- 
ward to  be  baptized,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  com- 
pany of  believers  (Le  Clerc,  Diiderlein,  Olshauscn, 
Fairbaim,  &c.). 

*  Bap'tisU    John  thr  Baptist. 

Bar-abbas  (Gr.  fr.  Aram. ;  =  ton  of  Abba,  Sim., 
or  son  of  the  fat/ier,  Rbn.),  a  robber,  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  in  an  insurrection  in  Jerusalem,  and 
was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate.  He  instead  of  Jesus  was  released  by 
Pilate  at  the  request  of  the  Jewish  multitude  (Mat 
xxvii.  lC-26;  Mk.  xv.  7-16;  Lk.  xxiii.  18-25;  Jn. 
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xviii.  40).  His  name  in  Mat.  xxvii.  16,  17,  accord- 
ing to  many  of  the  cursive,  or  later,  MSS.,  was  Jesus 
Barabbas.     Thietes,  the  two. 

Bar'a-fhel  [-kel]  (Heb.  whom  God  hath  blessed, 
Ges.),  "  the  Buzite,"  father  of  Elihu  1  (Job  xxxii. 
2,  6).     Buz  1. 

*  Bar-a-chi'ah,  in  some  editions  for  Berechiah 
(Zech.  i.  1,  7). 

Bar-a-chl'as  (Gr.)  =  Barachiah  or  Berechiah 
(Mat.  xxiii.  35).     Zacharias. 

Ba'rak  (Heb.  Ughtning),  son  of  Abinoam  of  Kcdesh- 
naphtali  (Kedesh  3),  incited  by  Deborah  2  to  deliver 
Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin  (Judg.  iv.  6  If. ;  Heb. 
xi.  32).  Accompanied,  at  his  express  desire,  by  Deb- 
orah, Barak  led  his  rudely-armed  force  of  10,000 
men  from  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  to  an  encampment 
on  tlie  summit  of  Tabor,  and  utterly  routed  the  un- 
wieldy host  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of  Jczreel 
(Esdraelon),  "  the  battle-field  of  Palestine."  The  vic- 
tory was  decisive,  Harosheth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16), 
SiSERA  murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  The  victors 
composed  a  splendid  ode  in  commemoration  of  their 
deliverance  (v.).  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  the 
narrative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12,  but 
there  are  geographical  and  other  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Compare  Josh.  xi.  7-9  with  Judg.  iv.  6,  7, 
12-16  and  v.  18-21. 

Bar-ba'ri-an  (fr.  Gr.).  "  Every  one  not  a  Greek 
is  a  barbarian  "  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  and 
m  this  strict  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Romans  i.  14, 
"  I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians." 
*'  Greeks  and  barbarians "  is  the  constant  division 
found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides  points  out 
that  this  distinction  is  subsequent  to  Homer.  It 
often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
1 1  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and  Acts  xxviii. 
2  ("  barbarous  people,"  A.  V.),  4  (of  the  Maltese, 
who  spoke  a  Punic  dialect).  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
like  the  modem  Chinese,  had  an  analogous  word 
(Hdt.  ii.  158).  So  completely  was  the  term  "  bar- 
barian" accepted,  that  even  Josephus  and  Philo 
scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among  them,  as 
the  early  Romans  did  to  apply  the  term  to  them- 
selves. Afterward  only  the  savage  nations  were 
called  barbarians.     Compare  Gentiles  ;  Heathen. 

*  Bar'ber.    Handicraft  ;  Razor. 
Bar-hn'mite  (fr.  Heb.),  the.    Bahurim. 
Ba-ri'ah  (Heb.  fugitive,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Shemaiah, 

a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  22). 

Bar-Je'sns  (fr.  Heb.  =  son  of  [Jesris,  or]  Joshua). 
Elymas. 

Bar-Jo'na  (fr.  Heb.  or  Aram.  =  son  of  Jonas  or 
of  Jonah,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  &c. ;  others  make  it  = 
son  of  Joanna  or  of  Johanau).     Peter. 

Bar'kos  (Heb.  painter,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  certain 
Xethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53 ; 
Neh.  vii.  55). 

Bar'Iey  (Heb.  se'orah),  the  well-known  cereal,  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  was  grown  by  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Deut.  viii.  8;  Ru.  ii.  17;  2 
Chr.  ii.  10,  15,  &c.),  who  used  it  for  baking  into 
bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Judg.  vii.  13  ;  2  K. 
iv.  42  ;  Jn.  vi.  9,  13) :  for  making  into  bread  by 
mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  &c.  (Ez. 
iv.  9);  for  making  into  cakes  (12);  and  as  fodder 
for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  The  barley  harvest  is 
mentioned  Ru.  i.  22,  ii.  23 ;  2  Sam.  xxi  9,  10.  It 
takes  place  in  Palestine  in  March  and  April,  and  in 
the  hilly  districts  as  late  as  May ;  but  the  period  of 
course  varies  according  to  the  localities.  The  barley 
harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  harvest,  in  some 
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places  by  a  week,  in  others  by  fully  three  we<k8 
(Rbn.  i.  430,  651).  In  Egypt  the  barley  is  alK)ut  a 
month  earlier  than  the  wheat,  whence  its  total  de- 
struction by  the  hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Barley  was 
sown  at  any  time  between  November  and  March,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Barley  bread  is  even  to  iliis 
day  little  esteemed  in  Palestine.  This  fact  elucidat.  h 
some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  e.  g.,  was  barl<y 
meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal-ofl'ering  of  wheot 
flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-oflering  (Num.  v.  15)?  Ik- 
cause  thereby  is  denoted  the  low  reputation  in  which 
the  implicated  parties  were  held.  The  homer  and  a 
half  of  barley,  as  part  of  the  purchase-money  of 
the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2),  has  doubtless  a  similar 
typical  meaning.  With  this  circumstance  in  re- 
membrance, how  forcible  is  the  expression  (Ez.  xiii. 
19),  "Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  ftr 
handfuls  of  barley  i  "  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
aids  to  point  out  the  connection  between  Gideon 
and  the  barley-cake,  in  the  dream  which  the  "  man 
told  to  his  fellow"  (Judg.  vii.  13).  Gideon's  "family 
was  poor  in  Manasseh — and  he  was  the  least  in  his 
father's  house;"  and  doubtless  the  Midianites  knew 
it.  "  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in  their  ex- 
temporaneous songs  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band 
'  eaters  of  barley  bread,^  as  their  successors  the 
haughty  Bedawin  often  do  to  ridicule  their  enemies, 
the  application  would  be  all  the  more  natural " 
(Thn.  ii.  166).     Agricultcre  ;  Bread;  Food. 

*  Barn.  The  words  "  bam,"  "  gamer,"  "  store- 
house," appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately  in  the 
A.  V.  to  represent  a  number  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words.  1.  Heb.  ^rorew,  usually  translated  "thresh- 
ing-floor," is  translated  "barn"  in  Job  xxxix.  12, 
and  "  barn-floor"  in  2  K.  vi.  27. — 2.  Heb.  migur&h 
is  translated  "  bam  "  (Hag.  ii.  19). — 3.  Heb.  plural 
us&mim  is  translated  "  storehouses  "  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
8,  and  "  barns  "  in  the  margin  and  in  Prov.  iii.  10. 
—4.  Heb.  plural  mawguroth  is  translated  "  bams  " 
(Joel  i.  17). — 5.  Heb.  otsdr,  usually  translated 
"treasure"  or  "  treasury  "  is  in  the  plural  translated 
"storehouses"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25,  &c.),  and  "gar- 
ners "  (Joel  i.  17). — 6.  Heb.  mezev  is  in  the  plural 
translated  "  garners  "  (Ps.  cxliv.  13). — 7.  Heb.  fna&- 
bus  is  in  the  plural  translated  "  storehouses  "  ( Jer. 
1.  26). — 8.  Heb.  plural  misawth  or  misdnoth  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  28)  is  translated  "  storehouses." — 9.  Gr. 
apotheke  is  translated  "  barn  "  (Mat.  vi.  26,  xiii.  30; 
Lk.  xii.  18,  24)  and  "gamer"  (Mat.  iii.  12 ;  Lk.  iii. 
17);  in  LXX.  =  No.  7,  above. — 10.  Gr.  tamdoti  is 
translated  "storehouse"  (Ecclus.  xxix.  12;  Lk.  xii. 
24),  and  in  LXX.  =  No.  3  above. — Barns  for  stor- 
ing hay  are  unknown  in  the  East,  but  buildings, 
chambers,  cells,  &c.,  for  storing  wheat  and  other 
produce,  often  under  ground,  are  common.  Dcnies- 
tic  animals  are  often  sheltered  in  the  same  room  or 
enclosure  with  their  master.  Agricultirk  ;  Food  ; 
Grass  ;  House  ;  Inn  ;  Manger  ;  Ox  ;  Straw,  &c. 

■Bar'na-bas(Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  son  of  prophecy,  or  of 
exhortation,  or,  but  less  probably,  of  consolation,  hs 
A.  v.),  a  name  given  by  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  36) 
to  Joses,  a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
early  a  disciple  of  Christ.  He  introduced  (ix.  27) 
the  newly-converted  Saul  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  a  wav  which  seems  to  imply  previous  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two.  On  tidings  coming  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cj-prus  and 
Cyrene  had  been  preaching  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch, 
Barnabas  was  sent  thither  (xi.  19-26),  and  went  to 
Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised  up  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  (xxvi.  17).  Having  brought 
Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent  with  him  to  Jerusalem 
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with  relief  for  the  brethren  in  Judea  (xi.  30).  On 
their  return  to  Antioch,  they  (xiii.  2)  were  solemnly 
Bet  apart  by  the  church  for  the  missionary  work, 
and  sent  forth  (a.  d.  45).  From  thi.s  time  Barnabas 
and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  apostles  (xir. 
14  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6;  Apostle).  Their  first  missioiwry 
journey  (Acts  xiii.,  xiv.)  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  After  their  return  to  Antioch  (a.  d.  47 
or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.  d.  50),  with  some  others, 
to  Jera>alem,  to  determine  with  the  apostles  and  el- 
ders the  difficult  question  respecting  the  necessity  of 
circumci^ion  for  the  Gentile  converts  (xv. ;  Gal.  ii.). 
On  that  occasion  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  recognized 
as  the  apostles  of  the  uncircumcision.  After  an- 
other stay  in  Antioch  on  their  return,  a  variance 
took  place  between  Barnabas  and  Paul  on  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  with  them,  on  a  second  missionary 
journey,  John  Mark,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acta 
XV.  86,  ff).  "  The  contention  was  so  sharp,  that  they 
parted  asunder,"  and  Barnabas  took  Mark  and  sailed 
to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  He  is  mentioned  after- 
ward only  in  I  Cor.  ix.  6 ;  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13 ;  Col.  iv. 
10.  As  to  his  further  labors  and  death,  traditions 
differ.  Some  say  that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  be- 
came first  bishop  of  the  church  there.  There  is  ex- 
tant an  apocrj-phal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, Acta  et  Passio  Bariiabce  in  Ctfpro  ;  and  a  still 
later  encomium  of  Barnabas  by  a  Cyprian  monk 
Alexander.  We  have  an  epistle  in  twenty-one  chap- 
ters called  by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Its  authen- 
ticity has  been  defended  by  some  great  writers^  but 
it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  epistle  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second 
century  (so  Dr.  Alford). 

Ba-r«'dis  (Gr.),  a  name  inserted  among  those 
"  servants  of  Solomon  "  whose  "  sons  "  returned 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34) ;  not  in  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 

•  Bar'rel,  the  translation  in  four  passages  (IK. 
xvii.  12,  14,  16,  xviii.  33  (34  Hcb.)  of  the  Hebrew 
cad,  usually  translated  "  pitcher." 

*  Bar'ren-ness.    Children  ;  Palesti.vk. 
Bar'sa-bas  (fr.  Heb.  =  son  of  Sabaa  or  of  Saba). 

Joseph  Barsabas;  Jcdas  Barsabas. 

Bar'ta-cas  (fr.  Gr.),  father  of  Apame,  the  concu- 
bine of  King  Darius  (1  Esd.  iv.  29).  "The  admir- 
able "  was  probably  an  official  title  belonging  to  his 
rank. 

Bar4horo-aew  (Gr.  Bartholomatos  ;  L.  Bartholo- 
nuetu  ;  fr.  Heb.  =  mn  of  Talniai  or  of  Tolinai),  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ  (Mat.  X.  3;  Mk.iiL  18; 
Lk.  vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13);  probably  =  NathanaSl  1. 
If  this  may  be  a.ssumed,  he  was  bom  at  Cana,  of  Gali- 
lee :  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  India, 
i.  e.  probably  .\rabia  Felix.  Some  allot"  Armenia  to 
him  as  his  mission  field,  and  report  him  to  have 
been  there  Bayed  alive  and  then  crucified  with  his 
head  downward. 

Bar-tiHWc  ■$  (L.)  =  Babtimeus. 

BaMiHMU  (L.  BaHimirm;  fr.  Heb.  =  son  of 
TisiEca,  or  Timai),  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho  who 
(Mk.  X.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  as  oar 
Lord  was  passing,  and  was  miraculously  healed  by 
Him  of  his  bUndness.  Mark  may  be  reconciled  with 
Mat.  XX.  29  ff.  and  Lk.  xviii.  35  ff.,  in  several  ways. 
So!iic  suppose  our  Lord  remained  several  days  in 
Jericho,  and  healed  Bartiroeus  while  returning  from 
an  excursion  out  of  the  city  ;  others  translate  in  Lk. 
xviii.  35  "  was  nigh  "  instead  of  "  was  come  nigh," 
and  consider  Lk.  xix.  1,  a  mere  passing  announce- 
incnt  not  defining  the  time  of  the  miracle  as  previous 
or  of  the  visit  to  Zaccbeua  as  aubsequcnt  to  his  en- 


tering and  passing  through  Jericho ;  others  still  sup- 
po.se  Bartimeus  cried  out  to  Jesus  as  He  was  enter- 
ing the  city  and  again  as  He  was  leaving  it,  and  was 
healed  perhaps  a  day  or  more  after  his  first  outcry 
upon  a  second  more  importunate  one,  &c.  The  men- 
tion of  Bartimeus  or  of  one  beggar  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  is,  of  course,  not  inconsistent  with  the  men- 
tion of  two  in  Luke ;  the  second  may  have  been  less 
prominent,  or  even  absent  altogether  at  the  first  out- 
cry.    Jesus  Christ. 

Ba'rach  [-ruk]  (Heb.  Uessed  =  Benedict).  1.  Son 
of  Xeiiah,  the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis 
(xxxvi.  4-32),  and  faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxvi.  10  ff.)  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  of- 
fice. He  was  of  a  noble  family  (compare  Jer.  Ii. 
59;  Bar.  i.  1),  and  of  distinguished  acquirements; 
and  his  brother  Seraiah  was  a  court  officer  of  Zede- 
kiah.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  influencing  Jer- 
emiah in  favor  of  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xUii.  3 ;  com- 
pare xxxvii.  13);  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  586.  By  the  permission  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Miz- 
peh  (Jos.  X.  9,  §  1 ) ;  but  wai«  afterward  forced  to  go 
down  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.  6).  According  to  one  tra- 
dition he  went  after  Jeremiah's  death  to  Babylon, 
and  died  there;  according  to  another  (Jerome) 
Baruch  and  Jeremiah  both  died  in  Egjrpt^?.  Son 
of  Zabbai ;  an  earnest  laborer  with  Nehemiah  in  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  20). — 3. 
A  prif  St,  or  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemi.ih  (x.  6).— 4.  Son  of  Col-hozeh,  a 
descendant  of  Judah  through  Perez,  or  Pharez  (xi. 
5). 

Ba'-rneb,  the  Book  of,  is  remarkable  as  the  only 
book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  prophets ;  and  though  wanting  in 
originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  reflection  of  the  an- 
cient prophetic  fire.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  parts,  (1.)  i.-iiL  8,  and  (2.)  iii.  9-end.  The 
first  consists  of  an  introduction  (i.  1-14),  followed 
by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i.  15-iii.  8).  The  second 
opens  with  an  abrupt  address  to  Israel  (iii.  9-iv.  30), 
pointing  out  their  sin  in  neglecting  the  divine  teach- 
ing of  Wisdom  (iii.  9-iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble 
lament  of  Jerusalem  over  her  children,  through 
which  hope  still  gleams  (iv.  9-30) ;  afterward  the 
writer  addresses  Jerusalem  in  words  of  triumphant 
joy,  and  paints  in  glowing  colors  the  return  of  God's 
chosen  people  and  their  abiding  glory  (iv.  30-v.  9). 
—I.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  made  from  the  Greek.  Of  the 
two  Old  Latin  versions  which  remain,  that  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate  is  generally  literal ; 
the  other  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely. — 2.  The 
assumed  author  is  undoubtedly  the  companion  of 
Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the  book  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  assumption.  It  exhibits  not  only 
historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident  traces 
of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  Captivity 
(iii.  9  ff.,  iv.  22  ff. ;  i.  3  ff ;  compare  2  K.  xxv.  27).-^ 
3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews ;  though  it  is  stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  that  it  was  read,  together 
with  the  Lamentations,  "  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Gorpiaeus"  (i.  e.  the  Day  of  Atonement). 
From  the  time  of  Irena;us  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  generally  as 
the  work  of  Jeremiah.  It  was,  however,  "obelized" 
throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  deficient  in  the  Hebrew. 
At  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  admitted  into  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  canon ;  but  the  Protestant  churches 
have  unanimously  placed  it  among  the  Apocryphal 
books. — i.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those 
who  advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Others  again 
have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the  original  text. 
Tiie  truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  extremes. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  distinguished  by 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part  is  such  as  to  mark 
it  as  a  translation  and  not  as  a  work  of  a  Hebraizing 
Greek.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  closely 
approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  (Alexandria.)— 
6.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  contrast  is 
gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  Jeremiah 
found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  book  already  attached  to  the  w  ritings  of  that 
prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into  its  present  form. — 
6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the  time 
of  the  composition.  .  The  Hebrew  portion  may  be 
a.-=signcd  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  period  (4th  cent. 
B.  c.) ;  but  the  present  book  must  be  placed  consid- 
erably later,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  war  of 
liberation  (b.  c.  160),  or  somewhat  earlier. — 7.  77ie 
Ejnstle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according  to  the  author- 
ity of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Baruch,  is  the  work  of  a  later  period. 
It  may  be  assigned  probably  to  the  first  century  b.  c. 
— 8.  A  Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes"  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris 
Polyglots.  Fritzsche  considers  it  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Syrian  monk. 
Bar'ze-lai  (1  Esd.  v.  38,  marg.).    Addcs  2  ;  Bar- 

ZILLAI  1,  2. 

Bar-zil'la-i  or  Bar-zil'lai  [Heb.  ironl-  1.  A  wealthy 
Gileadite  who  showed  hospitality  to  David  when  he 
fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27  ;  IK.  ii.  7).  On 
the  score  of  his  age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling  of 
independence,  he  declined  the  king's  oifer  of  ending 
his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  31-39).— 2.  The  hus- 
band of  a  daughter  of  No.  1,  whose  descendants  were 
unable,  after  the  captivity,  to  prove  their  priestly 
genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  Neh.  vii.  63).  (Addus  ; 
AcGiA.^ — 3.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  mar- 
ried Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

Bas'a-Ioth  (1  Esd.  v.  31)  =  Bazlith. 

Bas'ca-oia  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  place  in  Gilead  where 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  was  killed  by  Tryphon  (1  Mc. 
xiii.  23) ;  site  unknown. 

Ba'shan  (Heb.  UciM  sandy  soil,  Ges. ;  basalt-land, 
Fii.),  an  extensive  district,  embracing  all  the  N.  part 
of  the  land  possessed  by  the  Israelites  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  land  of 
Bashan"  {1  Chr.  v.  11;  compare  Num.  xxi.  33, 
xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as  "  all  Bashan  "  (Deut. 
ill.  10,  13;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  30),  but  most  com- 
monly as  "  Bashan  "  simply.  It  was  taken  by  the 
children  of  Israel  after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Sihon  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from 
their  road  over  Jordan  and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan"  to  Edrei.  Here  they  encountered  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  who  "  came  out,"  probably  from  the  natu- 
ral fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entire  de- 
struction of  himself,  his  sous,  and  all  his  people 
(Num.  xxi.  33-35  ;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  The  limits  of 
Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined.  It  extended  from 
the  "border  of  Gilead"  on  the  S.  to  Mount  Hermon 
on  the  N.  (Deut.  iii.  3,  10,  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5  ;  1  Chr. 
V.  23),  and  from  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  W.  to  Sal- 
chah  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Ma- 
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achathites  on  the  E.  (Josh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Deut  HI.  10\ 
This  important  district  was  bestowed  on  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with 
"  ha.lf  Gilead."  It  is  named  in  the  list  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13).  It  was  devas- 
tated by  Hazael  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  83). 
It  was  famous  for  its  oaks  (Is.  ii.  13  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  6* 
Zech.  xi.  2)  and  rich  pasture  lands  and  superior  cat^ 
tie  (Ps.  xxii.  12;  Jer.  1.  19;  Ez.  xxxix.  18,  &c.). 
Stanley  (114,  n.)  supposes  "the  hill  (hterailv 
"mount")  of  Bashan"  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  15  =  Antihba- 
nus,  of  which  Mount  Hermon  is  the  highest  part. 
After  the  Captivity,  Bashan  was  divided  into  four 
provinces — Gauknitis  (Golan),  Auranitis  (Hacran), 
Trachonitis  (Argob),  and  Bat!insEa,or-i4r</-<'/-.Ba^/jaii. 
yeh,  which  lies  E.  of  the  lyjah  and  N.  of  the  range 
of  Jebcl  Hauran  or  td-Druze. 

Ba'shan-havotb-ja  ir  (fr.  Heb.  =  Bashan  of  the 
villages  of  Jair),  a  name  given  to  Argob  after  \\a  con- 
quest by  Jair  (Deut.  iii.  14).     Havoth-jair. 

Bash  e-math  (fr.  Heb.  =  fragrant),  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  and  the  third  of  Esau's  three  wives  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son,  Reucl,  four  tribes 
of  the  Edomites  were  descended.  When  first  men- 
tioned she  is  called  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9) ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  name  Bashemath  is  in  the  narra- 
tive (xxvi.  34)  given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite.  (Adah  2.)  The  Samar- 
itan text  seeks  to  remove  this  diflSculty  by  reading 
Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  genealogy. 
We  might  with  more  probability  suppose  that  this 
name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to  the  wrong 
person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages  ;  but  if  so  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  erroneous.  Abol- 
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Ba'sin.  Four  Hebrew  words  {mizrdk,  aggdn,  rfr 
pJior  or  cphor  [see  Frost  3],  saph),  and  one  Greek 
word  (nipter)  are  translated  "  basin,"  "  basins,"  in 
the  A.  V. ;  but  between  the  "  basin,"  "  bowl," 
"  CHARGER,"  "  CUP,"  "  DISH,"  "  GOBLET,"  it  is  Scarcely 
possible  now  to  ascertain  the  precise  distinction. 
Their  form  and  material  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modem 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or 
Temple  service,  many  must  have  been  required  to 
receive  from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be 
sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilder- 
ness, put  half  the  blood  in  "  the  basins,"  or  bowls, 
and  afterward  sprinkled  it  on  the  people  (Ex.  xxiv. 
6,  8).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal,  whether 
gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram,  for  Solomon,  besides 
the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made  of  basins, 
bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  (margin,  howls)  he  is 
said  to  have  made  one  hundred  (2  Chr.  iv.  8,  1 1, 22 ; 
1  K.  vii.  40,  45,  46,  50;  compare  Ex.  xxv.  29  and 
1  Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  The  "basin"  from  which 
our  Lord  washed  the  disciples'  feet  (Gr.  uiptir,  Jn. 
xiii.  5),  was  probablv  deeper  and  larger  than  the 
hand-basin  for  sprinkling.  Washing  the  Hands  and 
Feet. 

Bas'ket.  The  five  following  Hebrew  term?  =  "  bas- 
ket," "  baskets,"  in  the  A.  V. :  (1.)  Sal,  so  called  from 
the  twigs  of  which  it  was  originally  made,  specially 
used  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff. ;  Ex.  xxix.  3, 
23  ;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31 ;  Num.  vi.  15,  17,  19).  The 
form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  delineated  in 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  226,  after  the 
specimens  represented  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III. 
These  were  of  gold,  and  hence  the  term  sal  must 
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have  passed  from  its  strict  et3nnoIogicaI  meaning  to 
any  vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19, 
meat  is  served  up  in  a  sal,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  of  wickerwork.  The  "  white  baskets  "  (Gen. 
xL  16)  are  supposed  to  be  baskets  of  white  (peeled) 
twigs  (so  Rashi),  or  baskets  of  white  bread  (Ges.), 
or  baskets  "  full  of  holes  "  (marg.),  i.  e.  open-work 
baskets.  (2.)  Salsilloth,  a  word  of  kindred  origin, 
applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering  grapes  (Jer. 
vi.  9).  (3.)  Teiu,  in  which  the  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  were  presented  (Deut.  xxvi.  2,  4).    From  its 
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being  coupled  with  the  kneading-bowl  (A.  V.  "  store," 
Dcut.  xxviii.  5,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also 
used  for  household  purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the 
com  to  the  mill.  (4.)  Celub  or  club,  so  called  from 
its  similarity  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap,  probably  in  re- 
gard to  its  having  a  lid :  it  was  used  for  carrying 
fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2).  Cage.  (5.)  Dud,  used  for 
carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger 
scale  for  carrying  clay  to  the  brick-yard  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
6 ;  "  pots,"  A.  v.),  or  for  holding  bulkv  articles 
(2  K.  X.  7).— In  the  N.  T.  the  three  Greek  terms, 
kophinoi,  spnris,  sargane  =  "  basket."  The  last 
occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in  describing  St.  Paul's 
escape  from  Damascus,  for  which  Acts  ix.  25  uses 
the  second.  The  first  is  exclusively  used  in  the 
description  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
(Mat  xiv.  20,  xvi.  9 ;  Mk.  vi.  43  ;  Lk.  ix.  17 ;  Jn. 
vi.  13) ;  the  second  is  used  in  that  of  the  four  thou- 
sand (Mat  XV.  37  ;  Mk.  viiL  8) :  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  is  most  definitely  brought  out  in  Mat. 
xvi.  9,  10  and  Mk.  viii.  19,  20.     Handicraft. 

Bas'aiKth  (Heb.  fragrant),  daughter  of  Solomon, 
married  to  his  commissary,  Ahimaaz  (1  K.  iv.  15). 

"  Ba'son  =  Basin. 

Ba-s  sa  (Gr.)  =  Bkzai  (1  Esd.  v.  16). 

Bastal  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Besai  (1  E*d.  v.  31). 

Bas'tard^  Among  those  who  were  excluded  from 
entering  the  congregation,  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion, was  the  one  called  in  Heb.  mamzer  (A.  V.  "  bas- 
tard "),  who  was  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Am- 
monite and  Moabitc  (Deut  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is 
not,  however,  applied  indefinitely  to  any  illegitimate 
ofispring,  but,  according  to  the  rabbins,  to  one  born 
of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is  forbidden,  or 
one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven,  or  one  whose 
parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the  house  of  judgment, 
a-s,  e.  g.  the  offspring  of  adultery.  The  ancient  ver- 
sions (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syriac)  add  another  class,  the 
children  of  a  harlot,  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
manzer  or  manner  survived  in  the  I>atin  Pontifical 
law.  The  child  of  a  non-Israelite  and  a  mamzer 
wa«  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists  a  mamzer,  as 
waa  the  Ihsuc  of  a  slave  and  a  mamzer,  and  of  a 
marnzhr  and  female  prosislyte.  The  term  also  occurs 
in  Zccb.  ix.  6,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 


where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed  and 
spurious  birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this  passage 
that  mamzer  specially  signifies  the  issue  of  such  mar- 
riages between  the  Jews  and  the  women  of  Ashdod 
as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24,  and  applies  it 
exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bastard. — "  Bastards  " 
(Gr.  nothoi)  in  Heb.  xii.  8,  figuratively  =  those  whom 
God  regards  as  not  His  true  children  or  people. 

Bat  (Heb.  ^dtalleph  ;  Gr.  nukteris).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of 
these  words.     In  the  A.  V.  of  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut 
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xiv.  18,  the  "bat"  closes  the  lists  of  '■'■fouob  that 
shall  not  be  eaten  ;  "  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Heb.  6ph  translated 
"fowls"  (literally  =  a  wing)  might  be  applied  to 
any  winged  creature  (compare  Lev.  xi.  20).  Besides 
the  passages  cited  above,  the  bat  is  mentioned  in  Is. 
U.  20 :  "  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  .... 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats;"  and  in  Bar.  vi.  22,  in 
the  passage  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity 
of  Babylonish  idols  :  "  Their  faces  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  temple. 
Upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cats  also."  Many  travellers  have 
noticed  the  immense  numbers  of  bats  found  in  cav- 
erns in  the  East,  and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  a  cavern  these  noisome  beasts 
compelled  him  to  retreat. 

Bath,  Ba'thing.  This  was  a  prescribed  part  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of  accidental, 
leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv.,  xvi.  26, 
28,  xvii.  15,  16,  xxii.  6 ;  Num.  xix.  7,  8,  19 ;  2  Sam. 
xi.  2,  4  ;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  after  mourning,  which 
always  implied  defilement  (Ru.  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xii. 
20 ;  Washing).  The  high-priest  at  his  inauguration 
(Lev.  viii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  be- 
fore each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4,  24),  was 
also  to  bathe.  A  bathing-chamber  was  probably  in- 
cluded in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities  from 
early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ;  much  more  in  those  of 
the  wealthy  in  later  times ;  often  in  gardens  (Sus. 
15).  With  bathing,  Anointiso  was  customarily 
joined ;  the  climate  making  both  these  essential 
alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added 
the  use  of  perfumes  (Sus.  17;  Jd.  x.  3  ;  Esth.  ii.  12). 
The  "  pools,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and  Hezekiah 
(Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii.  11  ;  Jn.  ix. 
7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (Jn.  v.  2),  are  the 
first  indications  we  have  of  public  bathing  accom- 
modation. 

Bath  (Heb.).    Wkights  and  Measures. 

Batb-rab'bim  (Heb.  daughter  of  many,  Ges.\  the 
gate  of,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hesh- 
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bon  (Cant.  vii.  4,  5  Heb.).  The  "  Gate  of  Bath- 
rabbim"  at  Heshbon  would,  according  to  the  Orien- 
tal custom,  be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that 
name.  The  only  place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all 
resembling  Bath-rabbim  in  sound  is  Kabbah.  Future 
investigations  may  settle  this  point. 

Bath-sbe'ba  (Heb.  daughttr  of  the  oath,  or  daugh- 
ter of  seven,  sc.  years,  Ges. ;  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ;  also 
called  Bath-shua  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  daughter  of 
Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  and 
•vnSc  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  The  child  which  was 
the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  David 
died ;  but  after  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of 
four  sons,  Solomon,  Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan. 
When  Adonijah  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own 
favor  the  succession  promised  to  Solomon,  Bath-she- 
ba  was  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of 
the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  11-31).  After  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother  (Mother  ;  Queen), 
requested  permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take 
in  marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamite  (1  K.  ii.  13-22). 
— Jewish  tradition  ascribes  Prov.  xxxi.  to  Bath-she- 
ba.     Lemcel. 

Bath-sba'a  (Heb.  daughter  of  the  oath,  Ges.)  = 
Bath-siieba. 

Batli-zach-a-ri'as  (fr.  Heb.  =  home  of  Zechariah), 
a  place,  named  only  in  1  Mc.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which 
Judas  Maccabeus  marched  from  Jerusalem,  and 
where  he  encamped  for  the  relief  of  Bethsura. 
(BETH-zrR.)  The  two  places  were  seventy  stadia 
apart,  and  the  approaches  to  Bath-zacharias  were  in- 
tricate and  confined.  This  description  is  met  in 
every  respect  by  the  modern  Beit  Sakdrieh,  about 
eight  English  miJes  N.  of  Beit  Sur,  the  ancient  Beth- 
zur  (Rbn.  iii.  283,  284). 

*  Bat'ter-ing-Bam.    Ram,  Battering. 

*  Bat'tle.     Arms  ;  Army  ;  War. 
Bat'tle-axe,  Jer.  li.  20.    Axe  ;  Maul. 

*  Bat'tle-ments.    Fenced  City  ;  House. 

*  Ba'tns  (Gr.  batos,  fr.  Heb.  batli).  See  Weights 
AND  Measures,  at  end. 

Ba'Tai  or  Bav'a-i  (fr.  Pers.  =  Bebat,  Ges.),  son 
of  Henadad ;  ruler  of  the  district  of  Keilah  (Half- 
Part)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

*  Bay,    Colors. 

Bay'-tree  (Heb.  ezrah  or  ezrdch).  Most  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  understand  by  this  Hebrew  word  in 
Ps.  xxxvii.  35  (instead  of  "  bay-tree,"  A.  V.,  which 
is  a  species  of  laurel,  Lauras  nobilis)  "  a  tree  which 
grows  in  its  own  soil" — one  that  has  never  been 
transplanted,  and  is  consequently  flourishing  and 
vigorous ;  which  is  the  interpretation  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  Hebrew  word  literally  — 
"  a  native,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  a  stranger,"  or 
"a  foreigner." 

Baz'lith  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  stripping,  nakedness,  Ges.), 
ancestor  of  certain  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  54) ;  =  Bazluth  (Ezr.  ii.  52), 
and  Basaloth  (1  Esd.  v.  31). 

Baz'lath  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Bazlith. 

Bdeirinm  [del'yum]  (Heb.  bcdolah  or  bedolach),  a 
precious  substance,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen. 
ii.  12,  with  "gold"  and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num.  xi. 
7,  where  manna  is  in  color  compared  to  bdellium. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Hebrew  word 
denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal  production,  or  a 
vegetable  exudation.  Bochart,  Gesenius,  &c.,  make 
it  =  "pearls,"  but  the  balance  of  probabilities 
seems  to  favor  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  (so  Mr. 
Houghton,  with  Josephus,  Aquila,  Celsius,  Sprengel, 
&c.).     Bdellium  is  an  odoriferous  exudation  from  a 
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tree  which  is  (so  Kaempfer)  the  Borasmt  JlahclUfor. 
mis,  Linnaeus,  of  Arabia  Felix  ^ 

B€-a-li;ah  (Heb.  whose  lord  [Baal]  m  Jehovah 
la    (1  Jjj^''""!."'""*'  *^<*  *«'^*  O'er  *<>  David  at  Zik' 

Be'a-lotil  (Heb.' pi  fern,  of  Baal),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).    Aloth-  Te 

LEM.  '  ' 

Be'an,  Chil'dren  of,  a  tribe,  apparently  of  preda- 
tory Bedoum  habits,  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabeus 
(1  Mc.  V.  4).     The  name  perhaps  =  Beon. 

Beans  (Heb.  p6l ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ;  Ez.  iv  9) 
Beans  are  cultivated  in  Palestine.  (Agriculture.) 
Beans  are  in  blossom  in  January ;  they  have  been 
noticed  in  flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23d,  and  at  Sidon 
and  Acre  even  earlier;  they  continue  in  flower  till 
March.  In  Egypt  beans  are  sown  in  November  and 
reaped  in  the  middle  of  February,  but  id  Syria  the 
harvest  is  later. 

Bear  (Heb.  and  Chal.  ddb  ;  Gr.  arktos  or  arkos). 
The  Syrian  bear  ( Ursus  Syriacm),  which  is  without 
doubt  the  "bear"  of  the  Bible,  is  still  found  on  the 
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higher  mountains  of  Palestine.  During  the  summer 
months  these  bears  keep  to  the  snowy  pai-ts  of  Leba- 
non, but  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages  and  gar- 
dens ;  it  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period  in  former 
days  they  extended  their  visits  to  other  parts  of 
Palestine.  We  read  of  bears  being  found  in  a  wood 
between  Jericho  and  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24) ;  it  is  not 
improbable  therefore  that  the  destruction  of  the 
forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place 
some  time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals  inhab- 
ited the  lowlands  of  Palestine.  The  ferocity  of  the 
bear  when  deprived  of  its  young  is  alluded  to  in  2 
Sam.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  xvii.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  8;  its  at- 
tacking flocks  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  &c. ;  its  craftiness 
in  ambush  in  Lam.  iii.  10,  and  its  being  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  man  in  Am.  v.  19.  The  passage  in  Is.  lix. 
11,  would  be  better  translated,  "  v^egroan  like  bears," 
in  allusion  to  the  animal's  plaintive  groaning  noise. 
The  bear  is  mentioned  also  in  Dan.  vii.  6 ;  Wis.  xi. 
11 ;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3 ;  Rev.  xiii.  2. 

Beard.  Western  Asiatics  have  always  cherished 
the  beard  as  the  badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
and  attached  to  it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The 
Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most 
part,  shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head  and  com- 
pelled their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  They,  however, 
wore  a  false  beard  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  varying 
length  and  form,  according  to  the  wearer's  rank. 
The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including  probably 
many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and  Armenia, 
&c.,  are  represented  nearly  always  bearded.  In  the 
Ninevite  monuments  is  a  series  of  battle-views  from 
the  capture  of  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  in  which 
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the  captires  hare  beards  like  some  of  those  in  the 
Egyptian  monumcnUi.  There  is,  however,  an  ap- 
pearance of  conventionalism  both  in  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  treatment  of  the  hair  and  beard  on  monu- 
ments, which  pi  events  our  accepting  it  as  character- 
istic.   Nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  the 


Bcaid*.    EgTpUui.  bom  Wilktmon  (top  row).    Of  other  natiani,  from 
RoKlIini  and  Layard. 

meaning  of  the  precept  (Lev.  xix.  2Y,  xxL  5)  regard- 
ing the  "  comers  of  the  beard."  Probably  the  Jews 
retained  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  which  the  Arabs  and  others 
shaved  away.  Size  and  fulness  of  beard  are  said  to 
be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spectability and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is  the 
object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings, 
shame,  &c.,  are  spoken  of  as  resting.  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  in 
mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37 ; 
Ezr.  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31);  to  neglect  it  in  seasons  of 
permanent  affliction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and  to  regard 
any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which  enmity  can 
infli>:t  (x.  4;  compare  Is.  vii.  20).  The  beard  was 
the  object  of  salutation  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  The  dress- 
ing, trimming,  anointing,  &c.,  of  the  beard,  was  per- 
formed with  much  ceremony  by  persons  of  wealth 
and  rank  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  removal  of  the  beard 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treatment  proper  to  a 
leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9). 

Beast)  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
following  Hebrew  and  Greek  words:  1.  Heb.  behe- 
niah,  the  general  name  for  domtstic  cattle  of  any 
kind,  also  =  any  large  ^adnijjed,  as  opposed  to 
fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  i.  24,  25,  A.  V. 
"cattle"  in  both,  vi.  7,  20,  "cattle"  A.  V.,  vii.  2; 
Ex.  ix.  25;  Lev.  xi.  2  [the  latter  "  beasts  "],  3 ;  1  K. 
iv.  33  [v.  13,  Heb.]  ;  Prov.  xxx.  80,  &c.);  or  =  bcasl 
of  burden,  horse,  mule,  kc.  (IK.  xviii.  6 ;  Xeh.  ii.  12, 
14,  &c.);  or  =  wW6eai«/(Deut.  xxxii.  24;  Hab.  ii.  17; 

1  Sam.  xvii.  44).— t,  Heb.  be^ir  denotes  all  kinds  of 
ealtle,  like  the  L.  pecus  (Ex.  xxii.  5  [4,  Heb.];  Num. 
XX.  4,  "  cattle  "  A.  V.,  8,  1 1 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  48,  "  cattle  " 
A.  v.),  or  specially  beattof  burden  (Gen.  xlv.  17).^-J. 
Heb.  hatfjiAh  or  chajfi/iih  (properly  fern.  adj.  =  lixnup, 
Ges.)  =  any  anima/({}en.  i.  24,  25,  30,  ii.  19;  Lev.  xi. 

2  [the  former  "  beasts  "],  kc. ).  It,  however,  very  fre- 
quently =  wild  beast,  when  the  meaning  is  often  more 
fully  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  Hebrew  word 
hojtfddeh  =  "  of  the  field  "  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  1 1  ; 
Lev.  xxvi.  22;  DcuL  vii.  22;  Hos.  ii.  12  [14,  Heb.], 
siii.  8;  Jer.  xiL  9,  &e.).— I,  Heb,  ttz,  translated 
"wild  beasts"  (Ps.  1.  11),  "wild  beast"  (Ixxx.  13, 
Heb.  14);  =  any  movintj  thing,  Ges.— 5.  Heb.  plu- 
ral liiyun,  tranHlatcd  "  wild  beasts  of  the  desert " 
(Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  margin  "ziim"  in  both;  Jer. 
L  89);  =  inJuibilantt  of  the  de$ert  (so  Gesenius), 


whether  men  (A.  V.  "  they  that  dwell  in  the  wilder 
ness,"  Ps.  Ixxii.  9  and  Is.  xxiii.  13 ;  "  the  people  in- 
habiting the  wilderness,"  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14),  or  animals, 
i.  e.  jackals,  ostriches,  wild  beasts  (see  above,  and 
compare  No.  6).—^.  Heb.  plural  it/ini,  translated 
"  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  "  (Is.  xiii.  22,  margin, 
"lim,"  xxxiv.  14,  margin,  ''  Ijim;"  Jer.  1.  39);  = 
howlers,  i.  e.  jackals,  Ges.  (compare  No.  5). — 7.  Heb. 
plural  of  adj.  nieri  (=  fat,  failed,  Ges.),  translated 
"  fat  beasts  "  (Am.  v.  22),  "  fed  beasts  "  (Is.  i.  11); 
elsewhere  translated  "  fallings,"  "  fat  cattle,"  and 
in  singular,  "  fatling."  (See  Ox.)^8.  Heb.  recesh. 
(Dromedary.)— 9.  Heb.  plural  circdroth,  translated 
"swift  beasts  "  (Is.  Ixvi.  20) •,=^dromedaries,  or swijt 
camels,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  &c.  (Camel.)— 10.  Gr. 
Jcthios  (literally,  possession,  property/)  =  a  "  beast,"  a 
domeMic  animal  as  bought  or  sold  (Rev.  xviii.  13), 
as  yielding  meat  (1  Cor.  xv.  39),  as  used  for  riding, 
burdens,  &c.  (Lk.  x.  34 ;  Acta  xxiii.  24) ;  in  LXX. 
=  No.  1  and  2  above  (Rbn.  N.  T.  ier.)— II.  Gr. 
therion  =■  "  beast,"  "  wild  beast,"  any  wild  animal 
(Wis.  xii.  9,  xvi.  5,  xvii.  19  [Gr.  18] ;  1  Mc.  vi.  35 
ff. ;  2  Mc.  XV.  20,  21 ;  Mk.  i.  13 ;  Acts  x.  12,  xL  6, 
xxvili.  4,  5  ;  Heb.  xii.  20 ;  Jas.  iii.  7  ;  Rev.  vi.  8) ; 
used  figuratively  and  symbolically  (Tit.  i.  12  ;  Rev. 
xi.  7,  xiii.  1  ff.,  xiv.  9,  11,  &c.) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  1 
and  3.  The  Greek  primitive  ther  occurs  in  Wis.  xi. 
18  (Gr.  19)  in  the  plural  =  "  wild  beasts."— 12.  Gr. 
plural  tetrapoda  =  "  four-footed  beasts,"  quadrupeds 
(Acts  I.  12,  XL  6  ;  Rom.  i.  23);  m  LXX.  =  No.  1 
and  3. — 13.  Gr. sphagion  =  a  "slain  beast,"  a  victim 
slaughtered  in  sacrifice  (Acts  vii.  42).^14.  Gr.  zoon^ 
a  "  beast,"  properly  a  living  filing,  an  animal  (Wis. 
xi.  15  [Gr.  16], xiii.  14,  xv.  18,  19,  xvii.  19[Gr  18]; 
Ecclus.  xiii.  15;  Heb.  xiii.  11  ;  2  Pet.  iL  12;  Jude 
10) ;  used  symbolically  (Rev.  iv.  6-9,  v.,  vi.,  vii.  11, 
xiv.  3,  XV.  7,  xix.  4) ;  "in  LXX.  =  No.  3  (Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.). — 15.  Gr.  knodalon  =  "  beast,"  a  wild  animal, 
especially  one  that  is  dangerous  or  harmful  (Wis.  xL 
15  [Gr.  16],  xvi.  1,  xvii.  9). 

*  Beat'ing.     Punishments. 

*  Bean'ti-fnl  Gate  (Acts  iii.  2,  10).    Temple. 
Bebai  or  Beb'a-i  (Heb.  fr.  Pehlvi  bob  =  father, 

Ges.).— 1.  Ancestor  of  623  (Ezr.  ii.  1 1 ;  1  Esd.  v. 
13  ;  628  in  Neh.  vii.  16)  who  returned  with  Zenib- 
babel;  of  28  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11); 
of  4  who  had  taken  foreign  wives  (x.  28  ;  1  Esd.  ix. 
29).  The  name  either  of  the  family  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual occurs  also  among  those  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant (Neh.  X.  15). — 2.  Father  of  the  Zechariah  who 
was  leader  of  the  28  mentioned  above  (Ezr.  viii.  1 1 ). 

Bebai  or  Beb'a-i  (Gr.),  a  place  named  only  in  Jd. 
XV.  4. 

Be'cher  f-ker]  (Heb.  first-bom;  young  camel, 
Ges.).  1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according 
to  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6 ;  but  omitted  in  I 
Chr.  viii.  1.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  regards  the  Hebrew 
bSchoro  (translated  in  A.  V.  "  his  first-bom  ")  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  ns  a  corruption  of  Becker,  so  that  the 
genuine  reading  would  bo  Benjamin  begat  Bela, 
Becher,  and  Ashbel,  in  exact  agreement  with  Gen. 
xlvi.  21.  He  suggests  another  view  as  possible,  viz., 
that  1  Chr.  viii.  1,  is  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  Becker,  as  a  proper  name,  is  a 
cormption  of  bichdr{z=  first-bom),  so  that  Benjamin 
had  no  son  Becher.  But,  he  thinks,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  Becher  was  one  of  Benjamin's 
three  sons  (Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel),  and  came  down 
to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  de- 
scendants of  Rachel  who  settled  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  20,  21).  As  no  Becher  or  family  named  after 
Becher  appears  among  the  Bcnjamites  in  Num.  xxvi. 
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38-41,  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  the  Becher 
and  Bachrites  among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35) 
to  be  the  same  person  and  his  family,  and  thus  ex- 
plains :  The  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the 
men  of  Gath,  who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of 
the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that  border  afl'niy  related  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of 
Ephraim  of  its  males.  The  daughters  of  Ephraim 
must  therefore  have  sought  husbands  in  other  tribes, 
and  in  many  cases  must  have  been  heiresses.  Prob- 
ably, therefore,  Becher,  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his 
house,  married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  daughter  of 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  his  house 
was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as  Jair, 
the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (il.  22  ;  Num.  xxxii.  40,  41).  Dr.  P.  Holmes, 
in  Kitto,  edition  1866,  however,  maintains  that 
neither  Becher  the  Benjamite  nor  his  heir  could  be- 
come an  heir  of  Ephraim  by  marriage  (compare 
Num.  xxxvi.) ;  but  that  the  clause  "  of  Becher  the 
family  of  the  Bachrites  "  shoifld  be  transferred  from 
Num.  xxvi.  35  to  ver.  38,  and  that  Becher's  family 
became  insignificant  or  extinct  at  or  before  the 
Captivity,  and  for  this  reason  Becher  is  not  men- 
tioned in  1  Chr.  viii.  The  junior  branches  of 
Becher's  family  (1  Chr.  vii.  8)  would,  of  course,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. — 2.  Son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi. 
35) ;  perhaps  —  Bered  2 ;  see  No.  1  above. 

Ee-Cho'ratb  [-ko-]  {Eeh. Jirst-birih,Jirst-born,Ges.\ 
a  Benjamite,  son  of  Aphiah,  and  ancestor  of  King 
Sacl  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

Bee'tMeth  (fr.  Syr.  =  home  of  slaitglder),  the  plain 
of,  mentioned  in  Jd.  ii.  21,  as  lying  between  Nine- 
veh and  Cilicia.  The  name  has  been  compared 
with  Baktaialla,  a  town  of  Syria  named  by  Ptol- 
emy, Bactiali  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  place 
it  twenty-one  miles  from  Antioch.  Perhaps,  if  an 
historical  word,  it  is  a  corruption  of  Hebrew  bik^ah. 
Plain  2. 

Bed  and  Bed'cbamber  [-chame-].  We  may  distin- 
guish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts: — 1.  the 
mattress  ;  2.  the  covering  ;  3.  the  pillow ;  4.  the  bed- 
stead or  support  for  one  ;  5.  the  ornamental  portions. 
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BedB.— (From  Fellows,  Asia  Minor.) 

— 1.  This  portion  of  the  bed  was  limited  to  a  mere  mat, 
or  one  or  more  quilts. — 2.  A  quilt  finer  than  those  used 
in  No.  1.  In  summer  a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed.  The 
latter  often,  in  the  case  6f  the  poor,  formed  No.  1 
and  2.  The  common  bed  or  couch  in  modern  Pales- 
tine is  merely  a  thickly-padded  quilt  (Thn.  ii.  7 ;  com- 
pare Mat.  ix.  2  ff. ;  Mk.  ii.  4  ff. ;  Lk.  v.  18  ff. ;  Jn. 
V.  8  ff.).  Hence  the  law  provided  that  it  should  not 
be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the  poor  man 
might  not  lack  his  needful  covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13). 
— 3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for  this  is  that 


named  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word  u.scd  U  of 
doubtful  meaning,  probably  =  some  fabric  woven  or 
plaited  of  goat's-hair.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it 
was  something  hastily  adopted  to  serve  ns  a  pillow, 
and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordinary  use.  In  Ez.  xii'. 
18,  occurs  the  Hebrew  word  ctsct/i,  which  seems  to 
be  the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to 
this  day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep'n  fleece  or 
goat's-skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c. — 4.  The 
bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the  divan,  or 
platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an  Oriental  room, 
sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bedding,  and  the  i-ame 
article  being  used  for  a  covering  by  night  and  a  gar- 
ment by  day.  Yet  some  slight  and  portable  frame 
seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  llebre^r 
mittah,  which  is  used  for  a  "bier"  (2  S.'xm.  iii.  31), 
for  the  ordinary  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13 ;  2  K.  iv.  10), 
for  the  litter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  car- 
ried  (1  Sam.  xix.  15  ;  compare  Cant.  iii.  7),  for  Ja- 
cob's bed  of  sickness  (Gen.  xlvii.  31),  and  for  the 
couch  on  which  guests  reclined  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  L 
6  ;  Ez.  xxiii.  41.) — 5.  The  ornamental  portions  were 
pillars  and  a  Canopy  (Jd.  xiil.  9),  ivory  curving?, 
gold  and  silver,  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple 
and  fine  linen  (Esth.  i.  6 ;  Cant.  iii.  9  ["  Chariot," 
A.  V. ;  "  bed,"  marg.],  10).  The  ordinary  furniture 
of  a  bedchamber  in  private  life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv. 


Bed  and  Head-reaL— (WULiiuoD,  A»tint  Sni*''*'-) 

10.  The  "  bedchamber  "  in  the  Temple  where  Jo- 
ash  was  hidden,  was,  probably,  a  store-chamber  for 
keeping  beds  (2  K.  xi.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11).  The  po- 
sition of  the  bedchamber  in  the  most  remote  and 
secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked  in  Ex.  viiL 
3  ;  2  K.  vi.  12. 

Be'dad  (Heb.  separation,  pari,  Ges.),  father  of  Ha- 
dad  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  46). 

Be' dan  (Heb.  son  of  Dan,  viz.  Samson,  Chaldee 
and  Kabbins  ;  servile  =  Abdon,  Ges.,  Ewald).  1.  In 
1  Sam.  xii.  11,  a  judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal 
(Gideon)  and  Jephthah.  Some  make  Bedan  =  the 
Jair  of  Judg.  x.  3.  The  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
all  have  Barak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for 
the  order  of  the  names.— 2.  A  Manassite,  son  of 
Ulam  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

Be-dei'ah  [-dee'vah]  (Heb.  probably  =  servant  of 
Jehovah,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Bani  in  Ezra's  time,  husband 
of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

Bee  (Heb.  debordh  ;  Deut.  i.  44 ;  Judg.  xi7.  8 ; 
Ps.  ex  viii.  12  ;  Is.  vii.  18).  That  Palestine  abounded 
in  bees  is  evident,  for  it  was  a  land  »  flowing  with 
milk  and  Honey."  (Wax.)  Modem  trav-ellera 
(Maundrell,  Hackett,  &c.)  allude  to  the  bees  of  Pal- 
estine. Thomson  (i.  4C0)  speaks  of  immense 
swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home  m  a  gigan- 
tic cliff  of  Wady  Kurn.  "The  people  of  M'aha, 
several  vears  ago,"  he  says,  "  let  a  man  down  the 
face  of  "the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  entirely  pro- 
tected from  the  assaults  of  the  bees,  and  extracted 
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a  lar;^  amount  of  honey  ;  but  he  was  so  terrified  by 
the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  repeat  the  exploit."  This  forcibly  illus- 
trates Deut.  xxxii.  18, and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  as  to  "honey 
out  of  the  rock,"  and  the  two  passages  from  Psalms 
and  Judges  quotefl  above,  as  to  the  fearful  nature  of 
the  attacks  of  these  insects  when  irritated.  English 
naturalists  know  little  of  the  species  of  bees  found  in 
Palestine.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
HjTnenoptera,  who  has  described  seventeen  species 
of  true  honey-bees  (the  genus  Apis),  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  honey-bee  of  Palestine  is  distinct 
from  the  honey-bee  {A.  mellljica)  of  this  country  (so 
Mr.  Houghton,  original  author  of  this  article).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  bees  in  Eastern 
countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  in  more  tem- 
perate climates.  Swarms  in  the  East  are  far  larger 
than  with  us,  and,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, one  can  readily  imagine  that  their  stings  must 
give  rise  to  very  dangerous  symptoms.  We  can  well, 
therefore,  understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  "  They  compassed  me  about  like  bees." 
The  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in 
the  lion's  carcass  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy  expla- 
nation. The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  been  dead 
some  little  time  before  the  bees  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  carcass,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  after  a 
time  "  Samson  returned  and  saw  the  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcass,  so  that  "  if  any  one  here  repre- 
sents to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcass,  the 
occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-four houi-s  so  completely  dry  up  the  moisture  of 
dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  undergoing  de- 
composition, that  their  bodies  long  remain,  like  mum- 
mies, unaltered  and  entirely  free  from  offensive  odor  " 
(Oedmann).  Probably,  also,  ants  would  help  to  con- 
sume the  carcass,  and  soon  leave  little  but  the  skele- 
ton. Is.  vii.  1 8,  "  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  bee 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,"  has  been  understood 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  "  calling  out  the 
bees  from  their  hives  by  a  hissing  or  whistling  sound 
to  their  labor  in  the  fields,  and  summoning  them 
again  to  return "  in  the  evening ;  but  probably  it 
has  reference  "  to  the  custom  of  the  people  in  the 
East  of  caHing  the  attention  of  any  one  by  a  signifi- 
cant Am  or  rather  hiitt "  (Mr.  Denham,  in  Kitto). 

Be-*-ll'«-dt(Heb.  known  by  Baal ;  whom  the  Lord 
knows  and  cares  for,  Ges.),  son  of  David,  born  in  Je- 
rusalem (I  Chr.  xiv.  7);  =  Eliada. 

Be-fl'iUl-nis  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Bilshan-  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

Be-«l-t«th'BiLS  (fr.  Gr. ;  see  below),  an  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25). 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chaldee  title  of  Re- 
hum  (=  lord  of  jiulyment,  A.  V.  "  chancellor,"  Ezr. 
iv.  8). 

*  Be-el'ze-bnb  (L.).    Rkglzebcl. 

Be-erze*lkBl  (see  below),  the  title  of  a  heathen 
deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  evil  spiriu  (Mat  x.  25,  xii.  24,  27 ;  Mk.  iii.'22  ; 
Lk.  xi.  15  IT.).  The  correct  reading  is  without  doubt 
B'fhcbul,  and  not  Beelzebub  a»  given  in  the  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  A.  V.,  &c.  1.  The  explanations  offered  in 
reference  to  the  change  of  the  final  letter  of  the  name 
Baal-zeoud  (sec  under  Baal  ;  but  some  disbelieve 
this  supposed  connection  between  Beclzebul  and 
Baal-zvbub)  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  based  on  the  sound,  or  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  tlie  name  Beelzebub  w.is  for  some  rcaiton 
offensive  to  the  Greek  ear.     The  second  class  of  ex- 


planations carries  the  greatest  weight  of  anthorty 
with  it ;  these  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews 
intentionally  changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
80  as  either  to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to 
their  own  ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry 
of  the  neighboring  nations  (compare  Sychar  for 
Sychem,  Bethaven  for  Bethel).  Some  connect  the 
term  with  the  Hebrew  zebul  =  habitation,  thus  mak- 
ing Beelzebul  =  the  lord  of  the  dwelling  (A.  V.  "  the 
master  of  the  house,"  Mat.  x.  25),  whether  as  the 
"  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as 
the  prince  of  the  lower  world,  or  as  inhabiting  hu- 
man bodies,  or  as  occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  zebel=  dung,thns  making 
Beelzebul,  literally  =  the  lord  of  dung,  or  the  dung- 
kilt  ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense  (as  zebel  was  used  by 
the  Talmudical  writers  as  =.  idol  or  idolatry)  =  the 
lord  of  idols,  prince  of  false  gods.  It  is  generally 
held  that  the  former  qf  these  two  senses  is  more  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  the  N.  T. :  the  latter,  however, 
is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner.  Hug  inge 
niously  conjectures  that  the  fly,  under  which  Baal- 
zebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scarabteus  plllu- 
larius  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  case  Baal-zebub 
and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indifferently. — 2.  The 
Jewish  reference  to  Baal-zebub  in  Mat.  x.  25  may 
have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baal-zebub,  and  that 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the  un- 
clean spirits.  The  title,  "  prince  of  the  devils,"  may 
have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in 
question  as  incurable  by  any  human  power,  or  it  may 
have  been  educed  from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied 
or  real  etymology.  The  notices  of  Beelzebul  are  ex- 
clusively connected  with  the  subject  of  Demoniacs,  a 
circumstance  which  may  account  for  the  subsequent 
disappearance  of  the  name. 

Bt'tr  {Eeh.  well ;  compare  Ain).  1.  One  of  tho 
latest  halting-places  of  the  Israelites,  lying  beyond 
the  Amon,  and  so  called  from  the  well  there  dug  by 
the  "princes"  and  "nobles"  of  the  people,  and 
celebrated  in  a  fragment  of  poetry  (Num.  xxi.  16- 
18);  possibly  =  Beer-elim. — 2.  A  place  to  which 
Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon,  fled  for  fear  of  his  brother 
Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  21) ;  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  Here  is 
now  a  deserted  village  el-Bireh  near  ^Ain-Shems 
(Beth-shemesh).  But  perhaps  Beer  =  Beeroth 
(Rbn.  i.  452). 

Be'e-ra  (Heb.  well,  Ges.),  son  of  Zophah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Be'er-ah  (Heb.  well,  Ges.),  prince  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  carried  away  by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6). 

Be'er-e'lim  (Heb.  well  of  heroes,  Ges.),  a  sjint 
named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the  "border  of  Mo.it '.' 
Beer  1. 

Be'er-i  (Heb.  of,  or  from,  a  well,  Ges. ;  illmirious, 
Fii.).  1.  Father  of  Esau's  wiie,  Judith  (Gen.  xxvi. 
34;  Anah). — 2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos. 
i.  1). 

Be'er-la-hai'-rol  [-hay'roy]  (Heb.  wellofilw  hving 
and  seeing,  sc.  God ;  well  of  life  of  vision,  i.  e.  of  life 
after  a  vision  of  God,  Ges.),  a  well,  or  rather  a  liv- 
ing spring  (A.  V.  "fountain,"  Gen.  xvi.  7),  between 
Kadesh  and  Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in  the  way 
to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in  the  "  S.  country,"  which 
was  so  named  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her  there 
(Gen.  xvi.  14).  By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father  (xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  well  La- 
hai-roi."     Mr.  Rowlands  announces  the  discovery  of 
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the  well  Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  Moilahi  (Ar.  el-Mu- 
weileh  =  salt-places,  Rbn.),  a  station  on  the  road  to 
Beer-sheba,  ten  hours  S.  W.  of  Ruhaibeh  (ancient 
Relioboth  ?),  and  about  fifty  miles  S.  W.  from  Beer- 
sheba  ;  near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the 
name  of  Beit  Hagar  (Bitter,  Sijiai,  1086,  7);  but 
tiiis  requires  confirmation. 

Be'er-oth  (Heb.  weUs),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Divites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them ;  the  other  three  being  Gibeo'n,  Chephi- 
raii,  and  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
with  the  rest  of  these  allotted  to  Benjamin  (xviiL 
25),  in  whose  posses.«ion  it  continued  at  the  time  of 
David,  the  murdei-ers  of  Ish-bosheth  belonging  to  it 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2).  It  is  again  named  with  Chephriah 
and  Kirjath-jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vii.  29 ;  Beroth). 
Beeroth  was  probably  at  the  modem  el-Bireh,  a  vil- 
lage about  ten  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  by  the  great 
road  to  Ndblus,  just  below  a  ridge  which  bounds  the 
prospect  X.  from  the  Holy  city.  As  this  is  the  first 
halting-place  of  caravans  going  N.  from  Jerusalem, 
it  is  not  improbably,  as  is  claimed  by  monastic  tradi- 
tion, the  place  where  the  "  parents  "  of  Jesus  "  sought 
Him,"  and  whence  "  they  turned  back  again  to  Jeru- 
salem, seekmg  Him  "  (Lk.  ii.  44,  45  ;  Stl.  210).  Na- 
harai  "the  Beerothite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or  "the 
Berothite "  (1  Chr.  xi.  29),  was  one  of  David's  val- 
iant men. 

Bc'er-oth  (Heb.  vxUs,  Ges.)  of  the  Children  of 
Ja'a-kan  =  the  wells  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
Jaakan  ;  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  (Deut.  x.  6).  In  Num.  xxxiii.,  the 
name  is  Bene  Jaakan  only. 

Be'er-oth-ite  (fr.  Heb.)  z=  one  from  Beeroth. 

Beer-sheba  (Heb.  well  of  swcanng,  or  of  seven), 
one  of  the  oldest  places  in  Palestine,  forming  the  S. 
limit  of  the  country.  There  are  two  not  inconsistent 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. — ]«  Abraham  dug 
the  well,  and  gave  the  name,  because  there  he  and 
Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  Philistines,  "  sware " 
both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the  compact  was 
ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven  ewe  lambs ;" 
and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seven  "  is  Shebd,  some 
suppose  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  name.  In 
chapters  xxi.,  xxii.  it  is  spelt  in  the  Heb.  Beer-shaba. 
— 2.  In  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  similar,  a 
Philistine  king,  Abimelech,  and  a  Phichol,  his  chief 
captain,  are  again  concerned,  but  with  Isaac  instead 
of  Abraham  (xxvi.  31-33;  Shebah).  In  xxvi.  18, 
we  are  told,  "  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water 
which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his 
father ;  for  the  Philistines  had  stopped  them  after 
the  death  of  Abraham ;  and  he  called  their  names 
after  the  names  by  which  his  father  had  called 
them." — There  are  at  present  on  the  spot  two  prin- 
cipal wells,  and  five  smaller  ones  (Bonar).  The  two 
principal  wells  are  on  or  close  to  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Wad;/  es-Seba\  They  lie  just  100  yards  apart,  and 
are  visible  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  E., 
and  larger  of  the  two  is,  according  to  the  careful 
measurements  of  Robinson  (i.  204),  12^  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (April  12)  was  44|^ 
feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  the  masonry  which 
encloses  the  well  reaches  downward  foi'  28^  feet. 
The  other  well  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  42  feet 
to  the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "  look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  found."  The  five  lesser  wells  are 
in  a  group  in  the  bed  of  the  wady  (V.  de  V.  ii.  136). 
On  some  low  hills  N.  of  the  large  wells  are  scittered 
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the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of  moderate 
size.  There  are  no  trees  or  fhnibs  near  the  spot.— 
From  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  10,  xlvi.  1,  6) 
till  the  conquest  of  the  country  we  onlv  catch  a  mo- 
mentary  glimpse  of  Beer-sheba  in  the  lists  of  the  citirt 
in  the  extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28)  given  lo 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel'B 
sons  were  judges  there  (1  Sam.  viii.  2).  There  Eli- 
jah halted  on  his  way  to  Horeb,  and  left  his  servant 
(1  K.  xix.  3).  "From  Dan  to  Beer-sheba"  (Judg. 
XX,  1,  &c.),  or  "from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan"  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  2;  compare  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  =  the  whole  of  the 
promised  land  ;  just  as  "  from  Geba  to  Beer-8hiba  " 
(2  K.  xxiii.  8),  or  "  from  Beer-sheba  to  Mount  E|)hra- 
ini  "  (2  Chr.  xix,  4)  =  the  S.  kingdom  after  the 
disruption.  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity  the 
formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  "from 
Beer-sheba  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  "  (Neb.  xi.  30), 
In  the  time  of  Amos,  Beer-sheba,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  was  the  seat  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  ap- 
parently connected  in  some  intimate  manner  with 
the  N.  kingdom  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  14).  After  this,  with 
the  mere  mention  that  Beer-sheba  and  the -villages 
round  it  were  reinhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh, 
xi.  30),  the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  record. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable 
place ;  and  later  it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  city 
under  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  It  retains  its  an- 
cient name  as  nearly  in  sound  as  an  Arabic  significa- 
tion will  permit — Bir  (s-Seba'  =  the  "  well  of  the 
lion,"  or  "of  seven." — "  The  wilderness  of  Beer-she- 
ba" (Gen.  xxi.  14)  "probably  denotes  the  desert 
country  S.  of  Beer-sheba  toward  the  wilderness  of 
Parax  "  (Bush  on  Gen.  1.  c). 

Be-esh'te-rah  (Heb.  house,  or  temple,  of  Ashtoreth, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the  sons  of 
Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  xxi.  27) ;  apparently  =  Asutaboth  2. 

Bee'tle.    Locust  3. 

*  Beeves.    Bri.L ;  Ox. 

*  Beggar.    Alms ;  Poor, 

*  Be-got'ten.  The  phrases  "  only-begotten  "  (Jn.  i. 
14,  18,  iii.  16,  18  ;  1  Jn.  iv.  9)  and  "  first-begotten" 
(Heb.  i.  6;  Rev.  i.  5)  especially  designate  the  Lord 
Jescs  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

Be-head'ing.    Pckishmexts. 

Be'he-moth  or  Be-he'motb  (Heb.  pi.  of  majesty 
[fr.  behtmdh  ;  see  Beast  1]  =  the  great  beast,  Ges.). 
There  can  be  Httle  or  no  doubt,  that  by  this  word 
(Job  xl.  15-24)  the  hippopotamus  (L,  fr.  Gr.  = 
river-horse)  is  intended,  since  all  the  details  descrip- 
tive of  the  behemoth  accord  entirely  with  the  ascer- 


Hippopotanin*  (UtpfopcUmmt  wfiaiw). 

tained  habits  of  that  animal  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  with 
Bochart,  Shaw,  Rosenmiiller,  Banner,  Gesenms,  Furst, 
most  English  commentators,  &c.).  The  hippopota- 
mus is  an  aquatic  African  quadruped,  larger  than 
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the  ox,  but  more  closely  allied  to  tlie  rhinoeeros  and 
hog.  Since  ia  the  first  pari  of  Jehovah's  discourse 
(Job  xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  laud  animals  and  bii-ds  are 
mcnlioncJ,  it  suits  tlie  general  purpose  of  that  dis- 
course better  to  suppose  that  aqnalie  or  amp/iibiotu 
creatures  are  spolcen  of  in  the  last  lialf  of  it ;  and 
since  the  "  leviathan,"  by  almost  universal  consent 
=  the  crocodile,  the  "  behemoth  "  seems  clearly  = 
the  hippopotamus,  anciently  (see  Egypt)  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  Nile.  The  description  of  the  animals  ly- 
ing under  "  the  shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "  reeds  " 
and  willows,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  hippopot- 
amus. It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  description 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  elephant;  but  this  is 
hardly  the  case,  for  though  the  elephant  is  fond  of 
frequent  ablutions,  and  is  freqfienfli/  seen  near  the 
water,  yet  the  conxtant  habit  of  the  hippopotamus, 
as  implied  in  verses  21,  22,  seems  to  be  especially 
made  the  subject  to  which  the  attention  is  directed. 

Be'kata  (Heb.  a  pari,  half,  Ges.).  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Bel.     Baal. 

Bel  and  Drag'on.    Daniel,  Apocrtphal  additions 

TO. 

Bell  (Heb.  a  swallowiii/jf  up,  or  d£strnd'ion).  1, 
One  of  the  five  cities  of  "  the  plain  "  (Plain  3),  which 
was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  named 
ZoAR  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  xix.  22).  The  king  of  Bela  is 
the  only  one  of  the  five  confederates  whose  name  is 
not  given,  and  this  suggests  the  probability  of  Bela 
having  been  his  own  name,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
his  city,  which  may  have  been  so  called  from  him.— 
2«  Son  of  Beor,  and  king  of  Edo:n,  eight  generations 
before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32  flf. ;  1  Chr.  i.  43  If.).  B2mard 
Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators  (Sim. 
Onom.  142,  n.),  identifies  this  Bela  with  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor ;  but  the  eviJenca  from  the  name  does 
not  prove  more  than  identity  of  family  and  race. 
There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  a:}  to  the  age  of  Beor, 
or  Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house  from  which  Bela 
and  Balaam  sprung.  The  name  Beor  is  of  a  decid- 
edly Chaldee  or  Aramean  form ;  and  we  are  express- 
ly told  that  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor, 
which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
his  people,  i.  e.  the  river  Euphrates ;  and  he  himself 
describai  his  home  as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
xxiii.  7).  Hence  not  improbably  Bela  the  son  of 
Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinha- 
bah,  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in  Edom 
by  conquest.  He  may  have  been  contemporary  with 
Moses  and  Balaam. — 3.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  A.  V.  "  Bc-lah;"  Num.  xxvi.  38,40; 
1  Chr.  vii.  6,  viii.  1),  and  head  of  the  familv  of  the 
Belaites. — 1.  Son  of  Azaz,  a  Reubenite  (l  Chr. 
V.8). 

Be'lah.    Bela  3. 

Be  ia-ites,  the  (Num.  xxrl  38)  =  descendants  of 
Bela  3. 

Be!'eHira9(l  Esd.  ii.  16)  =  Bismlau. 

Be'll-al  (fr.  Heb.,  sec  Mow).  The  A.  V.,  follow- 
ing the  Vulgate,  ffe<|nently  treats  this  word  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  O.  T.,  particularly  where  it  is 
connected  with  man  of,  or  son  of:  In  other  instances 
it  is  tran>lat«d  "  wicked,"  "evil,"  "  naughtv,"  "un- 
godly" (D.-ut.  XV.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3;  Prov.  vi. 
12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28;  Nah.  I.  11.  16);  "ungodly 
men"  (IV  xviii.  4,  A.  V.).  Unquestionably,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  not  a  proper  name  in  the  O.  T. ;  it 
=  worlhlrMursn,  and  hence  recklesvuxs,  latclnsiifss. 
A  «0M  or  man  or  child  of  Belial  =  a  worthless,  law- 
leas  fellow  :  it  occurs  frequently  in  tliis  sense  in  the 


historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22,  xx.  13 ;  1  Sam.  i.  16 
["daughter  of  Belial"  =  worthless,  or  wicked  wo- 
man, Ges.],  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22 ;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  7,  XX.  1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  7),  only  once 
in  the  earlier  books  (Deut.  xiii.  13).  In  2  Sam.  xxiiL 
6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18  (A.  V.  "  wicked"),  Belial  stands 
by  itself,  as  a  terra  of  reproach.  In  2  Cor.  vi.  15, 
the  term  in  the  Greek,  according  to  Griesbach  and 
others,  is  Beliar,  a  Syriac  form  (Rbn.  N.  2\  Lex.), 
not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Belial ;  and  here  it  is  generally 
considered  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  was  bad  :  Bengel  explains  it 
of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  opposite  of  Christ. 

*  Be'llevc.  to,  in  the  N.  T.,  especially  denotes  to 
exercise  faith  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian (Acts  xiii.  35,  xxi.  20,  25 ;  Horn.  x.  4,  10 ;  1 
Cor.  i.  21,  &c.).     Faith. 

*  Be-llev'ers  =  Christians  (Acts  v.  14 ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
12).     Believe. 

» Bell.     Bells. 

Bel'laws  (Heb.  mapjmah.  or  mappuach).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  "  The  bellows  are  burned ;" 
where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting  furnace.  A  pic- 
ture of  two  different  kinds  of  bellows,  both  ingenious- 
ly constructed,  may  be  found  in  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egifptians,  iii.  338.  "They  consisted,"  he  says,  "of 
a  leather,  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from  which 
a  long  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind  to  the 
fire.  They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator 
standing  upon  them,  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
pressing  them  alternately  while  he  pulled  up  each 
exhausted  skin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  hand. 
In  one  instance  we  observe  from  the  painting,  that 
when  the  man  left  the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as 
if  inflated  with  air ;  and  this  would  imply  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  valve.  The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of 
Thothmes  II.,  (supposed  to  be)  the  contemporary  of 
Moses,  appear  to  have  been  simply  of  reed,  tipped 
with  a  metal  pbint  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 
Handicraft. 


EgypUan  Bellowi.    (F.  Cailliud,  Rttktrdut  nr  It*  ArU  it 
A  neiau  Egyplitnt.) 

Bells.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  pa'timon  (Ex.  xxviii.  33,  34, 
xxxix.  25,  20)  and  mttsillofh  (Zech.  xiv.  20 ;  A.  V. 
margin,  "bridles").  In  Exodus  the  bells  were 
golden,  according  to  the  Rabbis  seventy-two  in  num- 
ber, which  Hitcmated  with  the  three-colored  pomegi-a- 
natcs  round  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  ephod.  The 
object  of  them  was  that  his  sound  might  be  heard 
when  he  went  in  unto  the  holy  place,  and  when  he 
came  out,  that  he  die  not  (Ex.  xxviii.  34 ;  Ecdus. 
xiv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  bells  used  by  "the  Brahmins  in  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the 
celebration  of  mass.  To  this  day  bells  are  frequently 
attached  to  the  anklets  of  women.  (Anklet.)  The 
little  girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of  them  round  their 
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feet.  In  Zcch.  xiv.  20  the  "bells  of  the  horses" 
(A.  V.)  probably  =  concave  or  flat  pieces  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  orna- 
ment. 

Bel'ma-iin  (see  Belstkn),  a  place  apparently  S.  of 
Dothaiiu  (Jd.  vii.  3) ;  possibly  =  Belmen. 

Bel  men  (apparently  fr.  Abel-maim),  a  place  named 
among  the  towns  of  iSamaria,  as  lying  between  Beth- 
horon  and  Jericho  (Jd.  iv.  4). 

BeUshaz'zar  (fr.  Chal. ;  prob.  =  Belteshazzar, 
Ges.,  Fii.  ;  Bel  has  formed  a  king.  Dr.  E.  Hincks), 
the  last  king  of  Babylon.  During  a  splendid  feast  in 
his  palace  he  was  aflFrighted  by  a  mysterious  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  After  applying  in  vain  to  other 
wise  men,  he  sent  for  Daniel,  who  boldly  rebuked 
him  for  his  pride  and  impiety,  and  then  interpreted 
tlie  Divine  message  to  him.  Belshazzar  was  slain 
the  same  night  (see  Dan.  v.)  Xenophon  also  tells  us 
that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  night,  while 
the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feasting  and  revelry, 
and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Josephus  and  of  Herodo- 
tus differ  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius,  and  says  that  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took  Babylon, 
the  king  having  retired  to  the  neighboring  city  of 
Borsippus  or  Boi-sippa.  Being  blockaded  in  that  city 
Nabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was  spared,  and  a 
principality  or  estate  given  to  him  in  Carmania,  where 
he  died.  According  to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was 
called  LabjTietus,  a  name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabannidochus  of 
Megasthenes.  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Labynetus  in 
the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within  which 
the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  blockade.  But 
he  took  the  city  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  marching  in  with  his 
whole  army  along  its  bed  during  a  great  Babylonian 
festival.  These  discrepancies  have  lately  been  cleared 
up  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  From 
the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinders  found  at  Mngheir 
(see  Ur),  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonne- 
dus was  called  Bel-shar-ezar,  contracted  into  Bel- 
shazzar, and  admitted  by  his  father  to  a  share  in  the 
government.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  says,  "  We  can 
now  understand  how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with 
his  father,  may  have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when 
the  city  was  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the 
assault  which  followed ;  while  Nabonnedus  leading 
a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after 
a  short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned, 
according  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in 
Carmania."  Belshazzar's  position  as  joint  ruler  with 
his  father  harmonizes  with  Daniel's  being  the  "third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom"  (Dan.  v.  16,  29),  the  highest 
position  then  tenable  by  a  subject  (G.  Rawlinson, 
Hisl.  Evidences,  442).  In  Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar.  This,  of 
course,  need  only  mean  grandfather  or  ancestor. 
Rawlinson  connects  Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
through  his  mother,  thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu- 
nahit  (  =  Nabonnedus)  would  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion by  marrying  the  daughter  of  that  king,  who 
would  thus  be  Belshazzar's  maternal  grandfather. 
A  totidly  different  view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr, 
who  considers  Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for 
Evil-merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On 
Rawlinson's  view,  Belshazzar  died  b.  c.  538 ;  on 
Niebuhr's,  b.  c.  559. 
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*  Bel-te-shaz  zar,  an  A.=syrio-Babyloni8h  name 
(  =  JSePs  prince,  i.  e.  whom  Bel  favorx,  (Jen.  •  Bel 
or  mavUainer,  of  the  lord,  Fu.)  given  to  Damel 
(Dan.  i.  7,  &c.). 

Ben  (Heb.  son),  a  Levite  "of  the  second  decree  " 
one  of  the  porters  appointed  by  David  for  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18). 

*  Ben-a-bin'a-dab  (Heb.)  =  "son  of  Abinadab" 
(IK.  iv.  11,  marg.).     Abinadab  4. 

B«-nai'ah  [na'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  whom  Jehovah  halh 
bmlt,  Ges.}.  1,  Son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief  priest  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  6),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Le\i, 
though  a  native  of  Kabzcel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr! 
xi.  22)  in  the  S.  of  Judah  ;  set  bv  David  (xi.  26) 
over  his  body-guard  of  Chcrethites  and  PelcthiUs  (2 
Sam.  viii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23),  and 
occupying  a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of 
the  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  valiant  men  of 
the  armies "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  25, 
xxvii.  6.)  The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank 
are  narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22  ff. 
He  was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  5).  Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solo- 
mon during  Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K. 
i.) ;  he  put  to  death,  at  the  king's  command,  Ado- 
nijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei ;  and  was  raised  into  the 
place  of  Joab  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
army  (ii.,  iv.  4).  He  appears  to  have  had  a  son, 
called  after  his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeed- 
ed Ahithophel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake 
for  "  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada."— 2,  "  Benaiah 
the  PiRATHONiTE ; "  an  Ephraimite,  one  of  David's 
thirty  "valiant  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi. 
31),  and  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  course 
(xxvii.  14). — 3«  A  Levite  in  David's  time,  who 
"played  with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth"  (xv.  18,20, 
xvi.  5). — 4.  A  priest  in  David's  time,  appointed  to 
blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark  (xv.  24,  xvi.  6).— 
5i  A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).— 
6«  A  Levite  in  Hezekiah's  time,  one  of  the  "  over- 
seers of  offerings"  (xxxi.  13). — 7.  A  prince  of  Sim- 
eon in  Hezekiah's  time,  participant  in  the  exter- 
mination of  the  shepherds  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 
—8.  Four  laymen  in  Ezra's  time,  who  had  taken 
strar.ge  wives: — a.  A  descendant  of  Parosh  (Ezr. 
X.  25).  Baanias. — b.  A  descendant  of  Pahath-moab 
(x.  30).  Naidcs. — f.  A  descendant  of  Bani  (x.  36). 
Mabdai. — d,  A  descendant  of  Nebo  (x.  43).  Ba- 
NAiAS. — 9.  Father  of  Pelatiah  4  (Ez.  xi.  1,  13). 

Ben-am 'mi  (Heb.  son  of  my  kindred),  son  of  Lot 
by  his  younger  daughter,  and  progenitor  of  the  Am- 
monites (Gen.  xix.  38). 

*  Benches,  the  A.  V.  translation  in  Ez.  xxvii.  6  of 
the  Hebrew  kercsh  (margin  "  hatches  " ;  literally  = 
a  "  board"  or  plank,  Ex.  xxvii  15  ff.  &c.).  Hitzig, 
Fairbairn  {on  Ez.),  &c.,  suppose  the  proper  trans- 
lation in  Ezekiel  to  be  "  thy  deck."    Box-tree. 

*  Ben-de'kar  (Heb.  lance-bearer,  Fii.)  =  "  son  of 
Dekar  "(IK.  iv.  9,  inargin). 

Be'ne-be'rak  (Heb.  sons  of  lightning,  Ges.),  a  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45  only) ;  at  the 
modem  Ibn  Abrak,  a  few  miles  from  el-Yehudiyeh 
(Jehud)?  (Scholz,  Kitto). 

*  Ben-e-fae'tor  (L.  a  doer  of  good=  Gr.  euergeli*\ 
a  title  of  honor  given  to  kings,  &c.  (Lk.  xxii.  26). 
Thus  Vespa.sian  was  styled  by  the  people  of  Tibe- 
rias (Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §8).     ICcergetes. 

Be'ne-ja'a-kan  (Heb.  sons  ofjaakan),  a  tribe  who 
gave  theiT  name  to  certain  wells  in  the  desert 
which  formed  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  their  journey  to  Canaan   (Num.  xxxiii.  31, 
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32) ;  also  called  Beeroth  op  the  Children  or  Ja- 
AKAN.     See  Deuterosomt,  B.,  I.,  5. 

Bf'ne-ke'deiB  (Heb.)  =  "the  children  of  the 
East." 

•  Ben-ge'ber  (Heb.)  =  " son  of  Geber "  (IK. iv. 
13,  margin). 

Ben-ha'dad  or  Bcn'-ha-dad  (Heb.  son  [i.  e.  wor- 
shipper] of  Iladad,  a  Syrian  god),  the  name  of  three 
kings  of  Damascus.  (For  their  dates,  compare  Is- 
rael, Kingdom  of.) — 1.  Benhadad  I.  was  either 
son  or  grandson  to  Rezo.n,  and  in  his  time  Damas- 
cus was  supreme  in  Syria.  His  alliance  was  courted 
both  bv  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah  (1  K. 
XV.  18  ff. ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  2  flF.).  He  finally  closed  with 
the  latter  on  receiving  a  large  amount  of  treasure, 
and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel, 
thereby  enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious  oper- 
ations in  the  S.  From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel 
in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him  to  make  "  streets  " 
in  Samaria  for  Syrian  residents.  (Ahab.)— 2.  Ben- 
hadad II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  king  of 
Damascus.  Long  wars  with  Israel  characterized  his 
reign  (1  K.  xx.,  &c.),  of  which  the  earlier  campaigns 
are  described  under  Ahab.  His  power  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  dominion  are  proved  by  the  thirty-two 
vassal  kings  who  accompanied  him  to  his  first  siege 
of  Samaria.  Some  time  after  Ahab's  death,  Ben- 
hadad renewed  the  war  with  Israel  (2  K.  vi.,  &c.), 
attacked  Samaria  a  second  time,  and  pressed  the 
siege  so  closely  that  there  was  a  terrible  famine 
in  the  city.  But  the  Syrians  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic.  Soon  after  Ben- 
hadad fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazael  to  consult  Elisha 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  On  the  day  after 
Hazael's  return  Bsn-hadad  was  murdered,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  by  Hazael  (viii.  15).  Ewald 
thinks  that  one  or  more  of  Ben-hadad's  own  ser- 
vants were  the  murderers.  Ben-hadad  probably 
reigned  some  thirty  years.— 3.  Ben-hadad  III.,  son 
of  Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria 
(xiii.  3,  &c.).  His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damas- 
cus, and  the  vast  power  wielded  by  his  father  sank 
into  insignificance.  When  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Jehoash  recovered  the  cities  which  the 
Syrians  had  taken  from  Jehoahaz,  and  beat  him  in 
Aphek  (xiii.  17,  25).  Jehoash  gained  two  more  vic- 
tories, but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reserved  for 
his  successor.  His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed. 
Am.  i.  4. 

Ben-ha'il  (Heb.  son  of  the  hoat,  \.  e.  warrior),  one 
of  the  princes  whom  Jelioshaphat  sent  to  teach 
in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

Bea-ba'ian  (Heb.  son  of  one  graciou%  Ges.),  son 
of  Shimon,  in  the  Une  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

"Ben-he'sed  (Heb.)  =  "son  of  Hesed"  (1  K.  iv. 
10,  margin). 

•  Ben'-hir  (Heb.)  =  "  son  of  Hur"  (1  K.  iv.  8, 
margin).     H(7r  5. 

Be-nl'nn  (Heb.  our  son,  Ges.),  a  Lcvite  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13, 
Heb.  14). 

Ben'Ja-mln  (Heb.  BinyAmln  =  son  of  the  right 
hand,  \.  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  Vulgate,  A.  V. 
margin,  (Jes. ;  BinyAmim  =  son  of  days,  i.  c.  son 
of  my  old  age  [compare  Gen.  xliv.  20],  Sam.  Codex, 
Philo,  Aben-ezra,  kc).  1.  The  youngest  of  Jacob's 
children,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  who  w.is 
born  in  Palestine.  His  birlh  took  place  on  the 
road  between  Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  a  short  <Hs- 
tance  from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel  died 


in  giving  him  birth,  naming  him  with  her  last 
breath  Ben-oni  (=  son  of  my  sorrow).  This  was  by 
Jacob  changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  16-18). 
In  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  margin,  the  name  appears  as  Jemini. 
Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt,  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known  nar- 
ratives (Gen.  xlii.-xlv.)  disclose  nothing  beyond  the 
very  strong  affection  entertained  toward  him  by  his 
father  and  his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling  child  to 
the  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of 
the  elder  patriarchs  relaxed  toward  him.  But  Ben- 
jamin can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad "  which  we 
commonly  imagine  him  to  be,  for,  at  the  time  that 
the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,"  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin — a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers — and  two  of  these  (Mup- 
pim,  Uuppim),  from  the  plural  formation  of  their 
names,  were  themselves  apparently  families  (xlvi. 
21).  Jacob's  prophecy  in  respect  to  the  tribe  was, 
"  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he 
shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide 
the  spoil  "  (xlix.  27).  Benjamin  is  in  the  lists  of 
the  tribes  in  Ex.  i. ;  Num.  i.,  ii.,  xiii.,  xxvi.,  xxxiv. ; 
Deut.  xxvii.,  xxxiii. ;  1  Chr.  it,  viii.,  &c.  The  prox- 
imity of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during  the  march  to 
the  Promised  Land  (Num.  ii.  18-24)  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each  (Josh,  xviii.  11  fl".). 
Benjamin  lay  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Ephraim,  be- 
tween him  and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  terri- 
tory was  highly  favorable.  It  formed  almost  a 
parallelogram,  of  about  twentj-six  miles  in  length 
by  twelve  in  breadth.  Its  E.  boundary  was  the  Jor- 
dan, and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded 
district  of  Kirjath-jearim,  about  eight  miles  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it  stretched 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnoro,  under  the  "  Shoulder  of 
the  Jebusite"  (A.V.  "side  of  Jebu8i")onthe  S.,  to 
Bethel  on  the  N.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications 
with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own 
power.  On  the  S.  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, — on  the 
N.  it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of 
the  friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness  of  this  district 
(=les3  than  one-fourth  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island) 
was,  according  to  Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the 
excellence  of  the  land. — (1.)  The  general  level  of 
this  part  of  Palestine  is  very  high,  not  less  than 
2,000  feet  above  the  maritime  plain  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  one  side,  or  than  8,000  feet  above  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  other ;  and  besides, 
this  general  level  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  this 
district,  by  a  large  number  of  eminences,  almost 
every  one  of  which  has  borne  some  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  tribe. — (2.)  No  less  important  than  these 
eminences  are  the  torrent-beds  and  ravines  by  which 
the  upper  country  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts 
on  each  side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as  they  do 
still,  the  only  mode  of  access  from  the  plains  of 
Philistia  and  Sharon  on  the  W.,  or  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  E. — The  passes  on  the  E.  side 
arc  much  more  difficult  and  intricate  than  those  on 
the  W.  The  principal  one,  which,  now  unfrequented, 
was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the  mabi  ascent  to 
the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah  behind  the  site  of 
Jericho,  and  breaking  through  the  barren  hills  with 
many  a  wild  bend  and  steep  slope,  extends  to  and  in- 
deed beyond  the  very  central  ridge  of  the  table-land 
of  Benjamin,  to  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which 
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stand  the  ruins  of  Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  Another 
of  these  passes  is  that  which,  since  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  has  been  the  regular  road  between  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. — Such  were  the  limits  and  the  character 
of  the  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  in  1  Chr.  viii.  12, 
13,  we  find  mention  of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod 
and  Ono,  and  of  others  who  were  founders  of  Aija- 
lon,  all  which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named 
above  as  the  W.  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  35). — The  contrast  be- 
tween the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  and  the 
peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor  comes  out  in  many 
scattered  notices.  Benjamin  was  the  only  tribe 
which  seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  their  skill  in  the  bow  and  the  sling  was 
celebrated.  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera  accomplished 
his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owing  to  his 
proficiency  in  using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  appar- 
ently confined  to  Benjamites  (Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see 
XX.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  2),  Baanah  and  Rechab,  "  the 
sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite  of  the  children  of 
Benjamin"  (2  Sam.  iv.  2),  are  the  only  Israelites  W. 
of  the  Jordan  named  in  the  whole  history  as  captains 
of  marauding  predatory  bands.  (Robbery  ;  Thietes.) 
The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in  Judg.  xix.,  though 
repelled  by  the  whole  country,  was  unhesitatingly 
adopted  and  defended  by  Benjamin  with  an  obsti- 
nacy and  spirit  truly  extraordinary.  That  fright- 
ful transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  tribe :  the  six  hundred  who  took  refuge  in 
the  cliff  Rimmon  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long 
interval  must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a 
condition  and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we 
next  meet  with  the  tribe.  Several  circumstances 
may  have  conduced  to  its  restoration  to  that  place 
which  it  was  now  to  assume.  The  Tabernacle 
was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim  during  the  time  of  the  last 
Judge ;  but  the  Ark  was  in  Benjamin  at  Kirjath- 
jearim.  Ramah,  the  official  residence  of  Samuel, 
and  containing  a  sanctuary  greatly  frequented  (1 
Sam.  ix.  12,  &c.), — Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assem- 
blies of  "  all  Israel"  were  held  (vii.  5), — Bethel,  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Pales- 
tine, and  Gibeon,  "the  great  high  place"  (1  K.  iii.  4), 
were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin.  The  people  who 
resorted  to  these  various  places  must  gradually  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  the  tribe  with  power 
and  sanctity.  The  struggles  and  contest  which  fol- 
lowed Saul's  death  arose  from  the  natural  unwilling- 
ness of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  especially  in  favor  of  Judah. 
Had  it  been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the 
house  of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David, 
whom  Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  en- 
mity. The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  these  difiiculties.  Still  the 
insults  of  Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are 
indications  that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  any  cordial  cooperation  or  firm  union 
between  the  two  tribes  until  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdoms  (1  K.  xii.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  The  alliance 
was  further  strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly 
undertaken  (xv.  9),  and  by  the  employment  of  Ben- 
jamites in  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Judah  (xvii. 
17).  But  what  above  all  must  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact  that  the  Temple 
was  the  common  property  of  both  tribes.  Hence- 
forward the  history  of  Benjamin  becomes  merged  in 
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that  of  the  S.  kingdom.  (JroAH,  Kisodom  or.) 
Not  only  Sail  2,  the  king,  but  Mokdkcai  and  Kkthkr 
and  Saul  ("  who  also  is  called  Paul")  the  apontle, 
were  Benjamites. — i,  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a  family 
of  warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10).— J.  A  son  of  llarini 
in  Ezra's  time,  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x. 
32). — 1.  A  contemporary  of  Nchemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23 
xii.  34). 

Ben'ja-min,  Gate  of,  a  gate  on  the  N.  side  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  probably  =  the  gate  of  Ephraim  (so  Gea.) 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  "The 
high  gate  of  Benjamin"  (Jer.  xx.  2)  may  have  been 
a  corresponding  gate  of  the  temple  (compare  2  K. 
XV.  35),  (Henderson  on  Jer.  1.  c). 

*  Ben'ja-niite  (for  Benjaminite;  fr.  Heb.)  =  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  1  (Judg.  iii.  16,  xix.  16 ;  1 
Sam.  ix.  1,  4,  21,  &c.), 

Be'no  (Heb.  his  son),  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  . 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Ben-o'nl  (Heb.  son  of  my  sorrow,  A.  V.  marg.,  or 
sow  o/tny  slreiiffih,  i.  e.  of  my  last  eftbrt,  HiUer),  the 
name  given  by  the  dying  Rachel  to  her  newly-boin 
son,  but  changed  by  his  father  into  Benjahin  (Gen. 
XXXV.  18). 

Ben-zo'heth  (Heb.  sov  of  Zohelh),  a  name  occar- 
ring  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20), 
Be  on  (Heb.),  a  place  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  doubtless  a  contraction  of  Baal-ueon  (com- 
pare ver.  38). 

Be'or  (Heb.  torch,  lamp,  Ges.).  I.  Father  of  the 
Edomite  king  Bela  2  (Gen.  xxxvL  32  ;  1  Chr.  i,  43), 
— 2.  Father  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  15, 
xxxi.  8  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4 ;  Josh.  xiii.  22,  xxiv.  9 ;  Mic. 
vL  5) ;  =  No.  1  ? ;  called  Bosor  in  the  N.  T. 

Be'ra  (Heb.  son  of  ivil,  Ges.),  king  of  Sodom  at 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2  ;  also  17 
and  21). 

Ber'a-chab  [-kah]  (Heb.  blessing,  Ges.),  a  Benja- 
mite,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3), 

Ber'a-cbah  [kah]  (Heb.  blessivg),  Yal'ley  of,  a  val- 
ley so  named  because  there  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  assembled  to  "  bless "  Jehovah  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  hosts  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Mehunim,  who  had  come  against  them  (2  Chr.  xx. 
26).  The  name  of  Bercikut  (probably  =  Berachah) 
is  now  attached  to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name 
lying  between  Tekoa  and  the  main  road  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Hebron. 

Ber-a-cbi'ab  [-ki-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  Berechiah),  a  Gct- 
shonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  39) ;  =  Berechiah  6. 

Be-rai'ab  or  Ber-a-i'ab  (Heb,  whom  Jehovah  cre- 
ated, Ges.),  a  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr, 
viii.  21). 

Be-re'a  (L.  Beraa,  fr.  Gr.  Beroia;  named  from  the 
abundance  of  its  waters  ?  Conyb.  and  H.  i.  839). 
1.  A  city  of  Macedonia,  to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with 
Silas  and  Timotheus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit 
to  Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessalomca,  and 
from  which,  on  being  again  persecuted  by  emis.'Ancs 
from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  (Acts  ivii.  10  ff.). 
The  communitv  of  Jews  roust  have  been  considerable 
in  Berea,  and  their  character  is  described  in  very  la- 
vorable  terms  (11).  Sopater,  one  of  St.  Paul  a  mis- 
sionary  companions,  was  from  Berea  (Acts  xx.  4). 
Berea,  now  Verria  or  Kara-Verria,  is  forty-hve 
miles  W.  S.W.  from  Thessalonica,  on  the  E.  slope  ot 
the  Olympian  mountain-nmge,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Uahacmon, 
and  had  in  1854  about  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
one-quarter  Turks,  about  two  hundred  Jews,  and  the 
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rest  Greeks  (Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd  in  B.  S.  xi.  833).  A  few 
ancient  remains,  Greek,  Roman,-  and  Byzantine,  still 
exist  here.— 2i  A  city  of  Syria,  the  modern  Aleppo 
(2  Mc.  xiii.  4).^-S,  A  place  in  Judea,  apparently  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem  (1  Mc.  ix.  4). 

Ber-C^hi'ah  [-ki-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  hath 
blessed,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Zebcbbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 
— i.  Father  of  SIeshullam  13  (Xeh.  iiL  4,  30;  vi. 
18). — 3.  A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix. 
16). — I.  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23). 
—5.  A  prince  of  Ephraim  in  Pekah's  reign,  who  with 
others  succored  the  captives  from  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12).^4«  Father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
XV.  17);  =  Bkrachiah. — 1,  Father  of  Zechariah  the 
prophet  (Zech.  L  1,  7). 

Be'red  (Heb.  hail,  Ges.).  1.  A  place  in  the  S.  of 
Palestine,  between  which  and  Kadesh  lay  the  well 
Lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14);  according  to  some  =  Elusa, 
now  d-Kliidasah  (Bethcl). — i,  A  son  or  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20) ;  supposed  by  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey  =  Becher(?). 

Ber>e>iil'M  =  Bernick 

Be'rl  (Heb.  =  Beeri,  Ges.),  son  of  Zopbah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Be-ri'ah  (Heb.  in  evil,  or  a  gift ;  see  below).  1. 
Son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xln.  17 ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45), 
from  whom  descended  the  "  family  of  the  Beriites  " 
(44).^2t  Son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  father's  house  when  he  was  bom 
(see  1  Chr.  vii.  20-23).  This  notice  refers  to  a  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords 
us  no  other  like  information — the  time  between  Ja- 
cob's death  and  the  beginning  of  the  oppression. 
Apparently  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  had  attained  to 
manhood,  and  the  Hebrews  were  still  free.  (Shdthe- 
LAB.)  The  men  of  Gath  were  probably  bom  in  the 
E.  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  in  Goshen  itself.  At 
this  time  very  many  foreigners  must  have  been  set- 
tled in  Egvpt  (compare  Gen.  xlvi.  34).  Or  these  men 
of  Grath  may  have  been  mercenaries  like  the  Chere- 
thim  (in  Egyptian  Shayratana,  see  Pelethites),  who 
were  in  the  Egyptian  service  at  a  later  time,  as  in 
David's,  and  to  whom  lands  were  probably  allotted 
as  to  the  native  army.— 3.  A  Benjamite.  He  and 
his  brother  Shema  were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ajalon,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1 
Chr.  viii.  13,  16). — 1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11). 

Be-rl'ltes  (fr.  Heb.)  =  descendants  of  Beriah  1. 

Be'rites  (Heb.  Berim  =  wells,  a  place  or  district, 
Ges. ;  or  descendants  of  Beri  ?),  the,  =  a  tribe  or 
people  named  with  Abel  and  Beth-maachah — and 
therefore  doubtless  situated  in  the  N.  of  Palestine — 
mentioned  only  as  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after 
Sbeba  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14). 

Be'rith,  the  god  (Judg.  ix.  46)  =  Baai.-Beeith. 
See  under  Baal  1. 

Ber-fll'fC  [as  an  Eng.  word  usually  pron.  ber'nis] 
(L.  fr.  Gr.  =  carrying  off  victory,  victorious,  L.  k  S.), 
also  written  Berenice,  eldest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  and  after  his  death  (a.  d.  48) 
she  lived  under  circumstances  of  p^eat  suspicion  with 
ber  own  brother  Agrippa  IL,  in  connection  with  whom 
ehe  is  mentioned  (Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30)  as  hav- 
ing visited  Festus  on  bis  appointment  as  Procurator 
of  Judea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Cilicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  retumed 
to  her  brother.  She  afterward  became  the  mistress 
of  Vespasian,  and  of  his  son  Titus. 

BeHu'darh-Bil  a-dan  [-dak]  (Heb.)  =  Mesodach- 
Balaoan  (2  K.  XX.  12). 
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Be'roth  (1  Esd.  v.  19)  =  Beeroth. 

Be-ro'thah  (Heb.  icells,  Fii.),  Be-ro'tbal  (Heb.  my 
wells,  Ges. ;  tcells  of  Jehovah,  Sim. ;  Uie  deity  wor- 
shipped in  the  cypress,  Fii.).  The  first  of  these  two 
names,  each  of  which  occurs  once  only,  is  given  (Ez. 
xlviL  16)  in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus 
as  forming  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  the  promised 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as  a 
city  of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  also  in  connection  with 
Hamath  and  Damascus.  The  well-known  city  Beirut 
(ancient  Berytus)  naturally  suggests  itself  as  identi- 
cal with  one  at  least  of  the  names ;  but  in  each  in- 
stance the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  require 
a  position  further  E.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Be- 
rothai  as  distinct  places,  and  makes  Berothah  =  Be- 
rytus. Van  de  Velde  suggests  Tell  el-Byruth,  be- 
tween Tadmor  and  Hamath  (Kitto). 

Be-roth  ite,  the  (1  Chr.  xi.  39)  =  one  from  Beroth 
or  Beeroth. 

•  Ber  lies  are  mentioned  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Is. 
xvii.  6  and  Jas.  iii.  12  as  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree. 
Olive. 

Beryl  (Heb.  iarshish,  supposed  to  be  named  fr. 
Tarshish),  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviiL  20,  xxxix.  13 ;  Cant. 
V.  14;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviiL  13  (marg.  chrysolite); 
Dan.  X.  6.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  these  passages 
to  lead  us  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  its  iden- 
tity, except  in  Cant  v.  14 :  "  His  hands  are  orbs  of 
gold  adorned  with  the  tarsJiish  stone  "  (A.  V.  "  gold 
rings  set  with  the  beryl "),  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold  refer  not  to  rings  on  the  fingers,  but  to  the 
fingers  themselves,  as  they  gently  press  upon  the 
thumb  and  thus  form  the  figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring. 
The  latter  part  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  former. 
In  this  passage  not  only  are  the  hands  called  orbs 
of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  are  thus  called  is 
immediately  added — specially  on  account  of  the  beau- 
tiful chrysolites  with  which  the  hands  were  adomed. 
Pliny  says  of  the  ancient  chrysolite,  "  it  is  a  trans- 
parent stone  with  a  refulgence  like  tliat  of  gold." 
Since  then  the  golden  stone  (  =  chrysolite)  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles,  the 
ancient  chrysolite,  which  is  the  modem  yellow  topaz, 
appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any  other  gem 
to  represent  the  Heb.  tarshish. — The  Greek  berullos, 
from  which  "  beryl "  is  derived,  is  found  in  Tob.  xiii. 
17  and  Rev.  xxi.  20.  Tob.  xiii.  17  declares  "the 
streets  of  Jcmsalem  shall  be  paved  with  beryl  and 
carbuncle  and  stones  of  Ophir."  In  Rev.  xxi.  20 
"  beryl "  is  the  eighth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  tlie 
New  Jemsalem.  The  beryl  is  identical  with  the 
EMERALD  cxccpt  iu  its  color,  whicb  is  green  or  blu- 
ish-green. 

Ber-ze'las  (1  Esd.  v.  38)  =  Barzillai  1. 

Bc'sai  (Heb.  fr.  Sansc.  =  victory?  Ges.),  ancestor 
of  certain  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  52).     Bastai. 

•  Be-sieged'  Pla'ces.  The  Heb.  mdtsdr,  thus  trans- 
lated in  2  K.  xix.  24  and  Is.  xxvii.  35,  also  trans- 
lated "  defence  "  in  Is.  xix.  6,  and  "  fortifie<l  cities  " 
in  Mic.  vii.  12,  is  supposed  =  Mizraim,  i.  e.  Egypt 
(Boch.,  Ges.,  Keil,  &c.).    Fenced  Citv. 

Be»-OHiei'ah  [-dee'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  in  the  intimacy 
of  Jihovah,  i.  e.  conjidant  of  Jehovah,  Ges.),  father 
of  Mesiiullam  14  (Neh  iii.  6). 

•  Be'siHil  [-zum],  a  broom  or  brush  of  twigs,  used 
figuratively  m  is.  xiv.  23.  The  instrament  is  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  only,  but  sweeping  is  spoken 
of  in  Mat.  xii.  44 ;  Lk.  xi.  26,  xv.  8. 

Be'sor  (Heb.  cool,  cold,  Ges.),  the  brook,  a  torrent- 
bed  or  wady  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
9,  10,  21  only).     It  must  have  been  S.  of  Ziklag,  and 
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is  supposed  (Rbn.  PJiys.  Geog.  121-3)  =  Wadij  Ar'A- 
rah  running  from  Ar^d7-ah  (Aroer  4)  to  Beer-sheba. 

*  Be-stead'  [-sted],  an  old  English  word  com- 
pounded of  the  prefix  be  and  stead,  i.  e.  place  ;  com- 
pare belated,  benighted,  bestowed,  bewitched,  &c. 
"  Uardly  bestead"  (Is.  viii.  21)  =  in  a  state  of 
hardship,  in  distressed  circumstances,  afflicted,  op- 
pressed. 

*  Be-stow'  [-sto],  to,  in  the  A.  V.,  as  now,  =  to 
give,  grant,  or  confer  (Ex.  xxxii.  29,  &c.) ;  also  to  stow 
atcag  or  lat/  up  in  store,  to  deposit  or  store  (2  K.  v. 
24;  Lk.  xi'i.  17,  18,  &c.). 

Bc'tah  (Heb.  triist,  confidence,  Ges.),  a  city  belong- 
ing to  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with 
Berothai  (2  Sara.  viii.  8) ;  =  Tibhath  ;  site  un- 
known. 

Bet'a*ne  (Gr.),  a  place  apparpntly  S.  of  Jerusalem 
(Jd.  i.  9);  possibly  r=  Bethanin  of  Eusebius,  two 
miles  from  the  Terebinth  or  Oak  of  Abraham  and 
four  from  Hebron.  This  has  been  variously  identi- 
fied with  Betharath,  Bethainum  (Beth-anoth),  and 
Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  on 
Carmel. 

Be'ten  (Heb.  belly,  perhaps  =  valley,  Ges.),  a  city 
on  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25);  identified  by 
Eusebius  with  a  place  then  called  Bebeten,  eight 
miles  E.  of  Ptolemais. 

Beth,  the  English  form  of  the  Heb.  Myth,  from 
bayith,  which  is  the  most  general  Hebrew  word  for 
a  house  or  habitation.  Strictly  speaking  it  has  the 
force  of  a  settled  dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17, 
where  the  building  of  a  "house"  marks  the  termina- 
tion of  a  stage  of  Jacob's  wanderings  ;  but  it  is  also 
employed  for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent, 
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a3  in  Gen.  xxiv.  82,  Judg.  xviii.  81,  1  Sam.  i.  7. 
From  this  general  force  the  transition  was  natural  lo 
a  "house"  in  the  sense  of  a  family.  Like  u£det  in 
Latin  and  Dom  in  Gorman,  Beth  has  the  special 
nfeaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of  worship.  Beth  is 
not  found  in  the  A.  V.,  except  (1.)  as  the  name  of 
the  second  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphaliet  (Ps.  cxix. ; 
Number;  Writing),  and  (2.)  in  combination  with 
other  word.s  to  form  the  names  of  places  (see  below). 

Beth-ab'a-ra  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  hoine  of  the  ford  or 
ferry),  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  in  which,  according 
to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptiz- 
ing (Jn.  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time  that  he  bap- 
tized Christ  (compare  ver.  29,  39,  85).  If  this  read- 
ing be  correct,  Bethabara  mav  =  Beth-barah  (Ubn. 
Phys.  Geog.  168  ;  V.  de  V.  i'i.  271),  or  =  Bethnim- 
RAH  (Mr.  Grove).  But  the  oldest  MSS.  (A  B,  see 
New  Testament)  and  the  Vulgate  have  in  Jn.  i.  28 
not  Bethabara  but  Bethany. 

Bfth'-a-nath  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  hovse  of  response,  per- 
haps, of  echo,  Ges.),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities "  of 
Naphtali,  named  with  Beth-shemesh  (Josh.  xix.  38); 
from  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites  expelled 
(Judg.  i.  33).  It  is  supposed  =  the  modem  village 
^ Ain''ala,  a  half  hour  north  of  Bint  Jcbail,  between 
Tvrc  and  the  waters  of  Merom  (Thn.  i.  315 ;  V. 
de  V.  i.  170). 

Beth'-a-noth  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  EErn-ANATn,  Ges.), 
a  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  named 
with  Halhul,  Beth-zur,  &c.,  in  Josh.  xv.  59  only ; 
probably  at  the  ruins  called  Biit-ainun,  between 
Hebron  and  Halhul ;  compare  Betake. 

Beth'a-ny  (fr.  Aram.  =  house  of  dales,  Ligbtfoot, 
Eeland).     1.  A  village  intimately  associated  with  the 


Bethany.— (From  Smith's  Smaller  Dictionary.) 


most  familiar  acts  and  scenes  of  the  last  days  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  Here  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  ;  from  Bethany  He  commenced  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem ;  at  Bethany  was  His  nightly 
resting-place  during  the  time  immediately  preceding 
His  passion ;  here  at  the  houses  of  Martha  and 
Mary  and  of  Simon  the  Leper  we  are  admitted  to 
view  Hun,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  in  the  circle 


of  His  domestic  life;  somewhere  here,  on  these 
wooded  slopes  bevond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  the 
apostles  stood  when  "  He  was  parted  from  then , 
and  carried  up  into  heaven"  (Mat.  xxi.,  xxvi. ;  JAs.. 
xi.,  xiv. ;  Lk.  xix.,  xxiv. ;  Jn.  xi.,  xii.).  Bethany  was 
situated  "  at  "  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mk.  xi.  1 ;  Lk. 
xix  29),  about  fifteen  stadia  (A.  V.  "furiongs  ) 
from  Jerusalem  (Jn.  xi.  18),  on  or  near  the  usual 
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road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Lk.  xix,  29,  compare 
1 ;  Mk.  xL  1,  compare  x.  46 ),  and  close  by  and  W.  (?) 
of  Bethphaoe,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. — ^There  never  appears  to  have  been  any 
doubt  as  to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known 
by  a  name  derived  from  Lazjirun—el-'Azarii/eh  or 
Lazarieh.  It  lies  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  fully  one  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not 
very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho 
begins  its  more  sudden  descent  toward  the  Jordan 
valley. — El-Azariyeh  is  a  rumous  and  wretched  vil- 
lage, a  wild  mountain  hamlet  of  .some  twenty  fam- 
ilies. In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites 
of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  of  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper.— 2,  (fr.  Heb. ;  see  above ;  liottse 
of  shijipitvf,  Tholuck;  boal-fiouse,  Fbn.).  A  place 
beyond  Jordan,  known  only  from  Jn.  i.  28.     Beth- 

ABXRA. 

Btth-*r'k-hth  (fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  the  desert),  one 
of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Arabah  (Josh.  xv. 
61),  on  the  N.  border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently 
between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land  W.  of  the 
Jordan  valley  (xv.  6) ;  also  included  in  the  list  of 
the  towns  of  Benjamin  (sviu.  22). 

Betb-a'ram  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  the  height,  or 
mountain-fumse,  Ges.),  a  town  of  Gad,  E.  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  "the  Valley"  1  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  and  no 
doubt  =  Beth-haran.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  report 
that  in  their  day  its  appellation  was  Bethramphtha, 
and  that,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Libias.  Josephus  says  that  Herod  (Antipas),  on 
taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Seppho- 
ris  and  the  city  of  Betharamphtiia,  building  a  wall 
round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honor  of  the 
emperor's  wife  (viz.  Julia ;  previously  called  Livia). 
Jerome  describes  it  as  between  Jericho  and  Heshbon, 
and  it  is  said  there  are  ruins  er-Ram  a  few  miles  E. 
of  Jordan  in  this  direction  (Ptr.  in  Kit.).  Beth- 
jeshimoth. 

Betb-ar'bel  (fr.  Heb.  =  hmse  of  God's  ambush, 
Ges.),  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shalman 
or  Shalmaneser  (Hos.  x.  14) ;  supposed  =  the  an- 
cient stronghold  of  Arbela  in  Galilee  (so  Gesenius, 
Robinson,  &c.),  or   an  Arbela  near  Fella  (so  Hit- 

zig)- 

Beth-ft'Ten  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  naught,  i.  e.  bad- 
vest),  a  place  on  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  E.  of 
Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between 
that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  23). 
In  Hos.  iv.  16,  v.  8,  x.  6,  the  name  is  transferred, 
with  a  play  on  the  word  very  characteristic  of  this 
prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Bethel — once  the  "  house 
of  God,"  Jjut  then  the  house  of  idols,  of  "  naught." 

Beth-az-na'veth  (fr.  Heb. ;  see  Azmateth)  (Neb. 
vii.  28  only)  =  Azsiaveth,  and  BErasAUOS. 

Betk-ka'al-He'oii  (fr.  Heb. ;  see  Baal-meon,  under 
Baal),  a  city  of  Ueuben,  on  the  "plain"  4,  E.  of 
Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17);=  Baal-Meon,  Beon,  and 
Beth-meos.     See  Baal-meon,  under  Baal,  Geog.,  9. 

Bftb-ka'rah  (fr.  Heb.  =  htrnse  of  passage,  or  of  the 
ford),  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a  point  ap- 
parently S.  of  the  scene  of  Gideon's  victory.  Beth- 
barah  derives  ita  chief  interest  from  the  possibility 
tiiat  its  more  modern  representative  may  have  been 
Bethabara  where  John  baptized.  It  was  probably 
the  chief  ford  of  the  district. 

Bethoba'si  (fr.  a  Gr.  form  of  Heb.  ?),  a  town  in 
which  Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabeus  took  refuge 
from  Bacchidc>a  (1  Mc  ix.  62,  64);  probably  in  tlie 
Jordan  valley  not  far  from  Jericho;  possibly  =  "the 
valley  of  Kkziz." 

Betb-klr'e-l  (fr.  Heb.  =  home  of  my  creation. 


Ges.),  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Cbr.  iv.  31),  apparently  = 
Beth-lebaoth. 

Beth'-«ar  (fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  lambs;  house  of 
pasture,  Ges.),  a  place  named  as  the  point  to  which 
the  IsnieUtes  pursued  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  viL 
11);  perhaps  at  the  ruined  village  Btil-far  about 
three  miles  N.  W.  of  ^Ain-Sheins  or  Beth-shemesh 
(Ptr.  m  Kit.).  Josephus  says  that  the  stone  Ebene- 
ZER  was  set  up  here. 

Beth-da'gon  (L.  fr.  Heb.  ==  house  of  Hkooy).  1.  A 
city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  and 
therefore  not  far  from  the  Philistine  territory,  with 
which  its  name  implies  a  connection.  Caphardagon 
existed  as  a  very  large  villt^e  between  Diospolis 
(Lydda)  and  Jamnia  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  A  place 
called  Beit  Dejan  has  been  found  between  Lydda 
and  Jaffa  (Rbn.  iii.  298),  but  this  appears  too  far  X. 
(see  No.  3).— 2.  A  town,  apparently  near  the  coast, 
on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27) ;  probably 
a  Philistine  colony.— 5,  A  house  or  temple  of  Dagon 
at  Ashdod  (1  Mc.  x.  83,  84).  Dr.  P.  Holmes  (in 
Kitto)  supposes  this  Beth-dagon  a  city,  perhaps  = 
Caphardagon  and  Beit  Dejan  (see  No.  i  above). 

Beth-dlb-la-tha'ilB  (fr.  Heb.  =  hoxue  of  tfie  double 
cake,  sc.  of  figs),  a  town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviil  22) ; 
apparently  =  Almox-Diblathaim. 

*Beth-€'den  (fr.  Heb.  =  home  of  pleasantness, 
Ges.)  (Am.  i.  5,  marg.).     Eden  3. 

*  Beth-eked  (Heb.)  =  "  Shearisg-House." 

Betll'-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  hoiise  of  God).  1.  A  well- 
known  city  and  holy  place  in  central  Palestine- 
Jacob  twice  solemnly  gave  this  name  after  his  meet- 
ing with  God.  (1.)  Under  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
nocturnal  vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from 
his  father's  house  at  Beer-sheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  This  verse  indicates  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  early  Ganaanite  "  city  "  Luz, 
and  the  "  place,"  as  yet  marked  only  by  the  "  stone," 
or  the  heap  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. — (2.)  After  Jacob's  return  from  Padan-aram, 
on  the  occasion  of  God's  blessing  him  and  confirm- 
ing to  him  the  name  of  Israel  (xxxv.  14,  15). — In 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  is  given  to  this  spot  by 
anticipation  (so  Bush,  Kitto,  &c.)  in  narrating  the 
removal  of  Abram  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to  " '  the' 
mountain  on  the  E.  of  Bethel,"  with  "  Betbel  on  the 
W.  and  Hai  on  the  E."  Here  he  built  an  altar;  and 
hither  he  returned  from  Egypt  with  Lot  before  their 
separation  (xiii.  3,  4). — No  mention  is  made  in  the 
above  narratives  of  any  town  or  buildings  at  Bethel 
at  that  early  period,  and  a  marked  distinction  Ls 
drawn  in  them  between  the  "  city  "  of  Luz  and  the 
consecrated  "  place  "  in  its  neighborhood  (compare 
xxxv.  7).  In  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest 
the  two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi.  1,  2) ;  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the 
city  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  it  was  taken 
by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  after  which  the  name  of 
Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26). — After  the  cnn- 
quest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of.  In  the  troubled 
times  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  the  people 
went  up  in  their  distress  to  Bethel  to  ask  counsel  of 
God  (xx.  18,  26,  31,  xxi.  2 ;  A:  V.  "  house  of  God  "). 
Here  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  tinder  the  charge 
of  Aaron's  grandson  Phinehas  (xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4); 
and  the  mention  of  a  regular  road  or  causeway  be- 
tween it  and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless 
an  indication  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute. 
Later  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities  to 
which  Samuel  went  in  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  Here 
Jeroboam  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold 
(Calf  ;    Idolatry),   and   built  a   "  house   of  high 
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places  "  and  an  altar  of  incense,  by  which  he  him- 
gclf  stood  to  bum  (1  K.  xii.  29  ff.);  as  we  see  him 
in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Toward  the  end 
of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ju- 
dah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Elijah  visited  Bethel,  and' we 
hear  of  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  resident  there  (2  K. 
ii.  2,  3),  two  facts  apparently  incompatible  with  the 
active  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  mention  of 
the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii.  23,  25),  looks  too 
as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much  frequented 
at  that  time.  But,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Baal 
worship  by  Jehu,  Bethel  comes  once  more  into  view 
(x.  29).  Under  the  descendants  of  this  king  the 
place  and  the  worship  must  have  greatly  flourished, 
iot  by  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  the  rude  village  was 
again  a  royal  residence  with  a  "  king's  house  "  (Am. 
viL  13)  and  altars  (iii.  14).  (Amos.)— How  this  pros- 
perity came  to  its  doom  we  are  not  told.  After  the 
desolation  of  the  N.  kingdom  by  the  king  of  As- 
syria, Bethel  still  remained  an  abode  of  priests,  who 
taught  the  wretched  colonists  "  how  to  fear  Jeho- 
vah," "  the  God  of  the  land  "  (2  K.  xvii.  28,  27).  In 
the  account  of  Josiah's  iconoclasm  (xxiii.)  we  catch 
one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its 
last  loathsome  fire  of  "  dead  men's  bones  "  burning 
upon  it.  It  is  curious  that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  vii.  32) ; 
and  that  they  returned  to  their  ancestral  place  whilst 
continuing  their  relations  with  Nehemiah  and  the 
restored  worship  (Neh.  xi.  31).  In  1  Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Betolifs.  In  later  times  Bethel  is 
only  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in  Judea 
repaired  by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the 
times  of  the  Maccabe'es  (1  Mc.  ix.  50). — Bethel  re- 
ceives a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  as 
twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  road  to  Sichem  ;  and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under 
the  scarcely  altered  name  of  Bciiin.  They  cover  a 
space  of  three  or  four  acres,  upon  the  front  of  a 
low  hill  between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadys 
which  unite  and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  es-Su- 
weinit.  The  round  mount  S.  E.  of  Bethel  must  be 
the  "mountain"  on  which  Abram  built  the  altar 
(Gen.  xii.  8). — 3.  A  town  in  the  S.  of  Judah,  named 
in  Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx,  27 ;  probably  = 
Chesil,  Bethcl,  and  Bethuel. 

Beth'-el-lte  (fr.  Heb.)  =  one  from  Bethel.  Hiel 
the  Bethelite  rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  xvl  34). 

Betb-e'mek  (fr.  Heb.  =  houxe  of  the  vcdley),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  on  the  N.  side 
of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh.  xix. 
27).  Robinson  (iii.  103,  108)  discovered  an  ^Amkah 
about  eight  miles  N.  E.  of  'Akka  ;  but  if  Jef&t  — 
Jiphthah-el,  the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  farther 
S.  than  ^Amkah. 

Be'ther  (Heb.  section,  L  e.  a  region  ciU  up  by 
mountains  and  valleys,  rough,  craggy,  precipitous, 
Ges.),  the  9lonn'tains  of.  Bether  in  Cant.  ii.  17 
("  division,"  margin)  "  may  best  be  taken  as  an  appel- 
lation." (ISee  above  from  Ges.)  If,  however,  it  be  a 
proper  name,  the  position  of  the  mountains  of  Bether 
is  utterly  unknown  (Rbn.  Fhys.  Geoff.  fi9). 

Be-thes'da  [-thez-]  (fr.  Syr.  =  hotise  of  merci/,  or 
fr.  Heb.  =  place  of  (he  flomng  of  water),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank, 
with  five  "  porches,"  close  upon  the  sheep-gate  or 
"  market "  (Sheep-market)  in  Jerusalem  (Jn.  v.  2). 
The  porches — i.  e,  cloisters  or  colonnades — were  ex- 
tensive enough  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom  it  was  to  wait 
there  for  the  "  troubling  of  the  water."  Eusebius 
describes  it  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools,  the 
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one  supplied  by  the  periodical  rains,  while  the  water 
of  the  other  was  of  a  reddi.sh  color,  due,  a.<i  the  tra- 
dition  then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the  sac- 
rifices was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering. 
See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot  on  this 
view,  in  his  Exercii.  ott  St.  John,  v.  2.  Eusebius's 
statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim (a.  d.  333).  'ITie  large  reservoir  called  the  Bir. 
ket  Israil,  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  under  the  N.'E.  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  mod- 
em representative  of  Bethesda.  Robin.<ton  (i.  342- 
3)  suggests  that  Bethesda  may  =  the  "  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,"  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Beth-«'zel  (fr.  Heb.  =  home  of  firm  root,  i.  e.  fixed 
dwelling,  Ges.),  a  place  (Mic.  i.  11  only)  doubtless 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia. 

Beth-^a'der  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  the  wall,  Ges.), 
doubtless  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah  as  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51 ;  compare 
Bethlehem  and  other  names  of  places  in  the  con- 
text) ;  possibly  =  Geder. 

Beth-ga'miil  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  honse  of  the  weaned, 
Ges. ;  home  of  the  camel  P),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the 
"  plain  country  "  (Plain  4)  E.  of  Jordan  (Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  compare  21);  apparently  a  place  of  late  date, 
since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  Num.  xxxii.  84-38, 
and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20 ;  supposed  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith 
(and  so  Porter  and  Winer)  to  have  been  at  the  mod- 
ern Urn  el-Jemdl,  eight  or  ten  miles  S.  W.  from  Bos- 
tra.    BozRAH  2. 

Beth-hac'ce-rem  [-hak'se]  (fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  the 
vine),  a  place  (Part)  with  a  ruler  or  prince  in  Ne- 
hemiah's  time  (Neh.  iii.  14) ;  situated  near  Tekoa, 
and  used  as  a  beacon-station  (Jer.  vi.  1).  By  Jerome 
a  village  named  Belhacharma  is  said  to  have  been 
on  a  mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  po- 
sition in  which  the  eminence  known  as  the  Frank 
mountain  (Herodium)  stands  conspicuous  ;  and  this 
has  accordingly  been  suggested  as  Beth-haccerem. 

Betb-taag'gan  (Heb.)  =  "  Garden  House." 

Beth-ha'ran  (fr.  Heb.  =  Beth-aram,  Ges.),  one  of 
the  fenced  cities  E.  of  the  Jordan,  built  by  the  Gad- 
ites  (Num.  xxxii.  36) ;  =  Beth-aram. 

Beth-bog'la  and  Beth-bcg'lah  (fr.  Heb.  =  par- 
tridge-house, Ges.),  a  city  of  Benjamin  on  the  border 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xvlii.  1°,  21).  A  magnificent 
spring  and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
still  bear  the  names  of  ^Ain-hajla  and  Kusr  Bajla 
(Rbn.  i.  544-6),  and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old 
site.     Atad. 

Beth-ho'ron  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  caverns  or 
holes  ;  house  of  the  hollow,  Ges.),  the  name  of  two 
towns  or  villages,  an  "  upper "  and  a  "  nether " 
(Josh.  xvi.  3,  6  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the  Philis- 
tine plain  (1  Mc.  iii  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on  the 
boundary-line  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi.  3,  5,  xviii.  13, 14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh. 
xxi.  22 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  22 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  68,  53  Heb.).  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth-horons  still 
survive  in  the  modern  villages  of  Beit-  Ur,  el-  Tahia 
(=  the  lower),  and  el-Foka  (=  the  ufper),  which  were 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke.  The  road  connecting 
them  is  memorable  for  the  victories  of  Joshua  over 
the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  (Josh.  x. ;  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  6)  and  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over  the  Syrians 
under  Seron  (1  Mc.  iii.).  The  imporUnce  of  this 
road,  the  main  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  hostile  districts  on  both  sides  of  Pales- 
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tine,  at  once  explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  for- 
tification of  these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the 
history  (1  K.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5 ;  1  Mc.  ix.  50; 
Jd.  iv.  4  ["Bethorou"]  ;  compare  6).  This  road 
i.i  still  "  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
ttansport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast." 
The  Upper  Beth-horou  was  twelve  Roman  miles  (100 
stadia,  so  Josephus)  from  Jerusalem  (Rbn.  ii.  252). 
From  Gibcon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this  there- 
fore appears  to  be  the  "  going  up  "  to  Beth-horon 
which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's  pursuit  of 
the  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10).  With  the  upper  village 
the  descent  commences  ;  the  road  rough  and  diflBcult 
even  for  the  mountain-paths  of  Palestine.  This 
rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Beit-^  Ur 
is  the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon  "  (x.  11). 

Bcth-je<)h  i-moth  or  Bf  th-jcs'i-moth  (both  fr.  Hcb. 
=  fiouse  of  t/ic  wastes),  a  town  or  place  E.  of  Jordan, 
on  the  lower  level  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley (Xum.  xxxiii.  49) ;  named  with  Ashdoth-pisgah 
and  Betb-peor  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  It  was  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing 
the  Jordan.  It  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii. 
8,  xiii.  20),  but  came  afterward  into  the  hands  of 
Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were  "  the 
glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwarz  (228) 
quotes  "  a  Beth-jmmuth  as  still  known  at  the  N.  E. 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea  half  a  mile  from  the  Jor- 
dan ; "  but  tliis  requires  confirmation.  Tristram 
(626)  supposes  Beth-jeshimoth  was  at  the  ruins  of 
er-Rameh,  about  five  miles  N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan. 

Betli-lcb'a-oth  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  hmue  of  lionesses), 
a  town  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6) ;  probably  =  Leb- 
AOTH,  and  Beth-birei. 

Beth'le-hen  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  bread).  1. 
One  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  especially  cel- 
ebrated as  the  birth-place  of  David  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Near  it  Benjamin  was  bom,  and 
Rachel  died  (Gen.  xxxv.  19 ;  xlviii.  7).  Its  earliest 
name  was  Ephrath  or  Epbratah,  and  it  is  not  till 
long  ailer  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Isra- 
elites that  we  meet  with  it  under  its  new  name  of 
Bethlehem  (Ru.  I  19,  22,  iL  4,  ir.  11 ;    1  Sam.  xvi. 
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4,  kc.).  (IIcR  2 ;  Salma.)  It  ifi  called  BernLEiiEM 
EnmATAH  (Ru.  iv.  11  ;  Mic.  v.  2).  It  is  frequently 
entitled  Betulkuex-jcdau  (Judg.  xvii.  7  fi".,  xix.  1  ff. ; 


Ru.  i.  1,  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  possibly,  though  hardlj 
probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  and  remote 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun  (see  No.  2  below). 
Though  not  named  as  a  Leviticil  city,  it  was  ap- 
parently a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  who  became  the  first 
priest  of  the  Danites  at  their  new  settlement  (Judg. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  30),  and  from  it  also  came  the  conco- 
bine  of  the  other  Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix. 
1  ff).  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domes- 
tic history  of  Bethlehem :  the  names,  almost  the 
very  persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us  ;  we  are  allowed  to  assist  at  their  most  p^ 
cuhar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs  of 
those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality  on 
the  name  of  the  place.  The  elevation  of  David  to 
the  kingdom  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the 
fortunes  of.  his  native  town. — The  residence  of  Saul 
acquired  a  new  title  specially  from  him  (2  Sam.  xxu 
6),  but  David  did  nothing  to  dignity  Bethlehem,  or 
connect  it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recolleo* 
tion  which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in 
the  well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (xxiii, 
14  ff. ;  1  Chr.  xi.  16  ff ). — The  few  remaining  casual 
notices  of  Bethlehem  in  the  0.  T.  may  be  quickly 
enumerated.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr. 
xi.  6).  By  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Inn  of 
Chimham  by  Bethlehem  appears  to  have  become  the 
recognized  point  pf  departure  for  travellers  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caravanserai  or  khan,  per- 
haps  the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  like  those  which  still  exist  all  over  the 
East  at  the  stations  of  travellers.  Lastly,  "  Children 
of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezr.  ii.  21 ;  Neh.  vii.  26).— In  the  N.  T.  Beth- 
lehem retains  its  distinctive  title  "Bethlehem  of 
Judea,"  =  Bethlehem-judah  in  0.  T.  (Mat.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  it  is  also  styled  the  "  city  of  David  "  (Lk.  ii.  4, 
11 ;  compare  Jn.  vii.  42).  The  passages  just  quoted 
and  the  few  which  follow,  exhaust  the  references  to 
it  in  theN.  T.  (Mat.  iL  6,  8,  16;  Lk.  ii.  15).  (Angels; 
IIerod  ;  Magi;  Manger;  Star  of  the  Wise  Me.s.) 
After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  when  Justin 
Martyr  speaks  of  our  Lord's  birth 
as  having  taken  place  "  in  a  certain 
cave  very  close  to  the  village."  There 
is  nothing  in  itself  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  the  place  in  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and 
wlu  re  was  the  "  manger  "  or  "  stall," 
was  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
composed.  But  the  step  from  the 
belief  that  the  Nativity  may  have 
taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief 
that  the  present  subterraneous  vault 
or  crypt  is  that  cavern,  is  a  very 
wide  one.  The  Emperor  Hadrian, 
among  other  desecrations,  had  ac- 
tually planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at 
the  spot.  This  grove  remained  at 
Bethlehem  from  a.  d.  135  till  316. 
The  Church  of  the  Nativity  was  buih 
here,  it  is  said,  by  the  Empre-ss  He- 
lena in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Crusaders  took  possession  of  Bethlehem  on  their  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem.  King  Baldwin  I.  erected  Beth- 
lehem into  u  bishopric  a.  d.  1110.     Like  Jerusalem 
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it  was  destroyed  by  the  Kharismians  in  1244  (Rbn. 
i.  471-2).— The  modern  town  of  Beit  Lakrn  lies  to 
the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
six  miles  S.  from  the  former.  It  covera  the  E.  and 
N.  E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  long  gray  hill  of  Jura 
limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due  E.  and  W.,  and 
is  about  one  mile  in  length.     The  hill  has  u  deep 
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valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S.  The  monks 
have  fixed  the  spot  where  the  ungels  appeare<l  to  the 
shepherds,  in  a  valley  about  half  an  hour  E.  from 
Bethlehem  (Rbn.).  The  village  lies  in  a  kind  of  ir- 
regular triangle,  at  about  160  yards  from  the  apex 
of  which,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  vacant  8pac« 
on  the  extreme  E.  part  of  the  ridge,  spreada  the 


Bethlehem. — (From  Smith's  Smaller  Dictionary.) 


noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena,  "  half  church,  half 
fort,"  now  embraced  by  its  three  convents — Greek, 
Latin,  and  Armenian.  One  fact  of  great  interest  is 
associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of  this  church, 
viz.,  that  here,  "  beside  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,"  St.  Jerome  lived  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  leaving  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the 
Bible. — The  population  of  Beit  Lahm  is  about  three 
thousand  souls,  entirely  nominal  Christians.  All 
travellers  remark  the  good  looks  of  the  women,  the 
substantial  clean  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the 
general  air  of  comfort  for  an  Eastern  town  which 
prevails. — 2.  A  town  of  Zebulun(  Josh.  xix.  15  only); 
situated  at  the  modem  Beit  Lahm,  a  misetable  vil- 
lage about  six  miles  W.  of  Nazareth  (Rbn.  iii.  113). 

*  Bcth'-le-hem  Eph'ra-tah  (fr.  Heb.)= Bethlehem 
1,  and  Ephuatah. 

Beth -le-hem-ite  (fr.  Heb.=one  from  Bethlehem) 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19). 

*  Beth'-lf-hem-jo'dah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Bethlehem  1. 
Betii-lo'iooii  (1  Esd.  v.  17)  =  Bethlehem  1. 
Betli-ina'a-chah  [-kah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  hov^e  of  Ma- 

achah,  Ges.),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
15,  in  defining  the  position  of  Abel  ;  perhaps  = 
Maachah,  or  Aram-maachah,  one  of  the  petty  Syrian 
kingdoms  in  the  N.  of  Palestine.  Beth-maachah  is 
supposed  by  Thomson  (i.  326)  to  have  been  at  the 
modern  Hunin,  three  or  four  miles  from  Abil  (Abel). 
But  see  Beth-rehob. 

Beth-mar' ea-both  {fr.'Eeh.=hoiiseofihe  chariots), 
a  town  of  Simeon,  situated  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
Judah,  with  Ziklag  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  31);  perhaps  =  Madmannah.  Rowlands  (in  Fair- 
baim,  under  "  S.  country  "'  suggests  that  the  name 


may  be  retained  in  Wadi/  el-Murtabeh,  about  ten 
miles  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba.    But  see  Madmannah. 

Beth-me'on  (fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  habitation,  Gcs.) 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23),  contracted  from  Beth-baal-meos. 

*Beth-mll'lo  (Heb.)  (2  K.  xii.  20,  margin)  = 
"  house  of  Millo."     Millo,  the  House  of,  2. 

Beth-nim'rah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ao'«c  of  limpid  and  sweet 
waters,  Ges.),  a  fenced  city  E.  of  the  Jordan  taken 
and  built  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36),  de- 
scribed as  lying  in  the  valley  beside  Beth-haran 
(Josh.  xiii.  27) ;  also  called  Nimrah  ;  identified  with 
the  ruins  of  Nimrin,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady 
ShaHb,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  a  few  miles  above 
Jericho,  is  one  of  the  regular  fords  of  the  Jordan 
(Rbn.  i.  551).     Bethabara. 

Beth-o'ron  =  Beth-horon  (Jd.  iv.  4). 

Beth-pa'iet  (fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  Jlight\  a  town  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  (Josh.  xv.  27) 
with  Moladah  and  Beer-sheba  ;  =  Betu-phelet  ;  at  a 
ruin  called  Jerrah  ?  (so  Wilton  in  Negcb).  Hazae- 
gaddah. 

Betli-paz'zez  (fr.  Heb.=  house  of  diy>ert!on,  Gcs.), 
a  town  of  Issachar  named  with  En-gannim  and  En- 
haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21). 

Beth-pe'or  (fr.  Heb.  =  temple  of  Pfor,  i.  e.  of 
Baal-peor,  Ges.),  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated  to  the 
god  Baal-peor,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
and  six  miles  above  Libias  or  Beth-haran.  It  was  in 
the  possession  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  One  of 
the  last  halting-places  of  the  children  of  Israel  is 
designated— "  the  ravine  ("valley,"  A.  V.)  over 
against  Beth-peor"  (Deut.  iii.  29,  iv.  46). 

Beth'phage  [fa-je.  or  -faje]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  house 
of  unripe  fgs),  a  place  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem ;  apparently 
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close  to  Bethaxt  (Mat  xxi.  1 ;  Mk.  xi.  1 ;  Lk.  xix. 
29),  and  Trom  its  being  named  first  in  the  narrative 
of  a  journey  from  E.  to  W.,  it  has  been  supposed 
(Ilbn.,  &a)  E.  of  Bethany.  No  remains,  however, 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  been  found, 
and  the  traditional  site  is  above  Bethany,  half-way 
between  that  village  and  the  top  of  the  mount. 
Schwarx  (263,  4),  Van  de  Veldc  (ii.  257),  and  Bar- 
clay, in  his  map,  appear  to  agree  in  placing  Beth- 
phage  on  the  S.  shoulder  of  the  "  Mount  of  Offence," 
above  the  village  of  Siloam,  and  therefore  W.  of 
Bethanv  (for  this  compare  Jo.  xil  1-12  with  Mat 
xxi.  1).' 

Bftb-phe'lrt  (fr.  Heb.  =  Beth-palet)  (Neh.  xi.  26) 
=  Beth-palet. 

Brth-ra'phl  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  hottse  of  Rapha,  or  of 
the  giant),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jud'ah  as  the  son  of  E*h-ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 

Beth-re' h»b  (fr.  Heb.  =  houie  of  Rehob,  or  of 
room\  a  place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the  val- 
ley in  which  lay  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan  (Judg. 
xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Aram 
or  Syria  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  also  called  Rehob.  Robinson 
supposes  (iii.  371)  that  Beth-rehob  was  at  the  modem 
Hunin,  a  large  ruined  fortress  commanding  the  plain 
of  the  Huleh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( Tell  el-KMy) 
lay ;  Thomson  (i.  326,  376)  supposes  Beth-rehob  to 
have  been  at  the  modern  Bdnias,  where  is  also  an 
ancient  castle  commanding  the  pass  from  the  Huleh 
over  Hermon  to  Damascus  and  the  E. 

Beth-sa1-da  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  fish).  1. 
"  Bethsaida  of  Galilee"  (Jn.  xiL  21),  a  city  which 
was  the  native  place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip 
(Jn.  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret  (Mk. 
vi.  45 ;  compare  53),  and  therefore  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  lake.  It  was  evidently  near  to  Capernaum, 
and  Cborazin  (Mat.  xi.  21 ;  Lk.  x.  13  ;  and  compare 
Mk.  vi.  45,  with  Jn.  vi.  17),  and,  if  the  interpretation 
of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  Robinson  (ii.  405-6,  iii.  359)  places  Bethsaida 
at  ^Ain  et-Tdbighah,  a  small  village  with  a  copious 
Btream  and  immense  fountains,  about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  N.  of  Khdn  Jllinyeh,  which  he  identifies  with 
Capernaum.— 2<  By  comparing  the  narratives  in 
Mk.  vi.  31-53,  andLk.  ix.  1()-17,  in  the  latter  of 
which  *  a  desert  place,  belonging  to  the  city  called 
Bethsaida,"  is  named  as  the  spot  at  which  the  mir- 
acle of  feeding  the  five  thousand  took  place,  while 
in  the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
strained by  iesMC-  "  to  get  into  the  ship  and  to  go  to 
the  other  side  before  unto  Bethsaida  "  (verse  45),  and 
then,  after  the  gale,  to  have  come  (verse  53)  "  into 
the  land  of  Gennesaret,"  Reland  concluded  that  the 
Bethsaida  mentioned  in  Lk.  ix.  10  must  have  been  a 
second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  E.  of  the  lake. 
Such  a  place  there  was  at  the  X.  E.  extremity,  for- 
merly a  village,  but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Phiiip  the 
Tetrarch,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under 
the  name  of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emper- 
or. Here  in  a  magnificent  Xnmh  Philip  was  buried. 
Of  this  liethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and  proba- 
bly two  mentions  in  the  Gospels  :— ^i.)  That  named 
above  (Lk.  ix.  10). — (6.)  The  other,  most  probahlv, 
in  Mk.  viii.  22.— Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  there  was  supposed  to  be  only  one 
Bethsaida,  viz.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into 
the  lake  or  sea  of  Gennesaret.  Relaad'a  assumption 
of  two  Bethsaidas,  given  above,  though  now  adopted 
by  many  (Robinson,  Winer,  Kitto,  Fairbaim,  Mr. 
Grove,  &c.),  is  not  accepted  by  some  of  the  Injst  invo.«- 
tigators  ( Hug,  Thom.Hon,  B.  S.  xviii.  25 1 ,  &c. ).  There 
are  remains  of  ancient  buildines  on  both  sides  of  the 


Jordan  at  and  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret  Those  on  the  W.  side  are  supposed  by 
Thomson  (iu  9)  to  mark  that  part  cf  Bethsaida  which 
was  in  Galilee ;  those  on  the  E.  side  to  belong  to 
that  part  which  Philip  repaired  and  called  Julias. 
The  "  desert  place "  where  the  five  thousand  were 
fed  was  probably  the  modem  Butaiha,  a  smooth, 
grassy  plain  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  lake  (Thomson 
ii.  29).     (See  Map  under  Jordan.) 

Beth'sa-mos  (1  Esd.  v.  18)  =  Beth-azmaveth. 

Bethsan  (L.  form  of  Beth-shea>-)  (1  Mc.  v.  52; 
xii.  40,  41)  =  Beth-shean. 

Beth'-shan  (fr.  Heb.  =  Beth-sheas,  Ges.)  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  12;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12)  =  Beth-shean. 

Betb-she'an  (fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  quiet,  Ges.),  or 
in  Samuel,  Beth-shax,  and  in  1  Mc.  Bethsan,  a  city, 
which,  with  its  dependent  towns,  belonged  to  Manas- 
seh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  within  the  limits  of  Issa- 
char  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and  therefore  on  the  W.  of 
Jordan  (compare  1  Mc.  v.  52) — but  not  mentioned 
in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tribe.  The  Canaanites  were 
not  driven  out  from  the  town  (Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solo- 
mon's time  it  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  dis- 
trict extending  from  the  town  itself  to  Abel-meho- 
lah ;  and  "  all  Beth-shean  "  was  under  charge  of  one 
of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  The 
corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened  up  to  the 
wall  of  Beth-shean  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
10, 1 2)  in  the  open  "  street "  or  space,  which — then  as 
now — fronted  the  gate  of  an  Eastern  town,  and  were 
taken  away  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
12).  In  connection  with  the  Maccabees  it  is  men- 
tioned in  a  cursory  manner  (1  Mc.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41). 
The  name  of  Sctthopolis  (Jd.  iii.  10  ;  2  Mc.  xii.  29) 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  place 
is  still  called  Bcisdn.  The  village  and  ruins  are  on 
the  brow,  just  where  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  de- 
scends, some  three  hundred  feet,  to  the  level  of  the 
Ghor  or  Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  miles  S.  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  \V.  of  the  Jordan. 

Beth -she-mesh  or  Beth-she'mesh  (fr.  Heb.  =  house 
of  the  sun).  1,  A  town  on  the  N.  boundary  of  Ju- 
dah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It  was  between  Kirjath-jearim 
and  Timnah,  and  near  the  low-country  of  Philistia. 
Beth-shemesb  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  allotted 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69) ;  and  it 
is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts 
(1  K.  iv.  9).  When  the  Philistines  sent  back  the 
ark,  it  came  from  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  the 
men  of  Beth-shemesh  (probably  the  number  50,070  is 
erroneous ;  see  Abijah)  were  smitten  for  looking  into 
the  ark  (1  Sam.  vi.).  At  Beth-shemesh  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  11,  13  ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  21.  23). 
Beth-shemesh  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  days  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  Beth- 
shemesh  probably  =  Irshemesh  (compare  Josh,  xv, 
10,  xix.  41,  43  ;  1  K.  iv.  9).  Beth-shemesh  is  now 
^Ain-Shems,  a  ruined  village  about  two  miles  from 
the  great  Philistine  plain,  and  three  and  two-thirds 
hours  =  eleven  miles  S.  E.  from  Ekron  (Rbn.  ii. 
224-6,  673). — 2.  A  citv  on  the  border  of  Issachar 

(Josh.  xix.  22) 3.  A" fenced  city"   of  Naphtali, 

from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  ;  twice 
named  (Josh.  xix.  38 ;  Judg.  i.  33)  with  Betii-axath. 
—4.  An  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt  (Jer. 
xliii.  13);  =  Os,  or  Heliopolis,  called  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  middle  ages  ^Ain-tS/iems. 

Beth -she-mite  or  Beth-she'mlte  (fr.  Heb.  =  one 
from  HEtn-SHKMEsn)  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18).  • 

Beth-shltUh  (fr.  Heb.  =  hmt^  of  the  acacia),  one 
of  the  spots  to  which  the  flight  of  the  host  of  the 
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Midianitea  extended  after  their  discomfiture  by 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22) ;  conjectured  to  have  been  at 
the  modern  iihutta,  between  Mount  Tabor  and*  Beth- 
ehean  (Ubn.  ii.  356). 

Betb-sn'ra  (L.)  =  Beth-zuk  (1  Mc.  iv.  29,  61, 
vi.  7,  26,  31,  49,  50,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv,  7;  2 
Mc.  xi.  5,  xiii.  19,  22). 

Beth-tap'pn-ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  home  of  the  apple,  or 
citron  ;  see  Apple),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  53 ;  compare  1  Chr.  ii. 
43) ;  at  the  modern  village  of  Teffuh,  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  or  say  five  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on  a 
ridge  of  high  table-land.     Tappuah. 

^-thu'el  (Heb.  man  of  God,  Ge?.),  son  of  Nahor 
by  Milcah  ;  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Ue- 
bckah  (Gen.  xxii.  22,  23,  xxiv.  15,  24,  4Y,  xxviii. 
2).  In  XXV.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  "  Bethuel 
the  Syrian."  Though  often  referred  to  as  above  in 
the  narrative,  Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once 
(xxiv.  50).  Prof.  Blunt  ingeniously  conjectures 
(Coincidences,  I.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity. 

Be-tbn'el  (Heb.  abode  of  God,  Ges.)  =  Bethcl 
(1  Chr.  iv.  30).     Bethel  2. 

Beth'nl  (Heb.  abode  of  God,  Ges.),  a  town  of 
Simeon  in  the  S.,  named  with  El-tolad  and  Hormah 
(Josh.  xix.  4) ;  =  Chesil  and  Bethuel  ;  probably  = 
Bethel  2  ;  supposed  by  Rowlands  to  have  been  at 
the  ruins  el-Khulasah  (ancient  Elusa),  about  twelve 
miles  S.W.  from  Beer-sheba  ;  by  others  at  Beit  Via, 
six  or  eight  miles  E.  from  Beit  Jibrin  (ancient  Eleu- 
theropolis). 

Be-thn'ii-a  (L. ;  Gr.  Betulona;  fr.  Heb.  =  ffie  vir- 
gin of  Jehovah,  Westcott),  the  city  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in 
which  book  only  the  name  occurs.  Its  position  is 
described  with  very  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Dothaira  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14,  vii.  1,  10,  xiii.  10)  and 
commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  hill 
country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  1,  vii.  1),  in  a  position  so 
strong  that  Holofernes  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking 
it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  reduce  it  by  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells  which  were 
"  under  the  city,"  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  on  which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  the 
inhabitants  derived  their  chief  supply  of  water  (vi. 
11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  how- 
ever, the  identification  of  the  site  of  Bethulia  is  one 
of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  sacred  geography.  Von 
Raumer  {Pal.  135,  6)  suggests  Sdnur,  which  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  to  probability.  This  is  a  village 
with  an  old  castle  on  a  steep  lofty  rock,  about  two 
miles  from  Dothan,  and  seven  from  Jenin  (En-gan- 
nim)  (V.  de  V.  i.  366),  which  stand  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  gieat  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Beth-zaeb-a-ri'as.    Bathzacharias. 

Bcth'-znr  (fr.  Heb.  =  house  of  rock),  a  town  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  named  between  Halhul  and 
Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58) ;  probably  founded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Maon  (1  Chr.  ii.  45),  and  fortified  by  Rehobo- 
am  (2  Clir.  xi.  7).  After  the  Captivity  the  ruler  of 
the  district  (A.  V.  "  half  part;"  see  Part)  of  Beth- 
zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Xeh.  iii.  16).  Before  Beth-zur  Judas  Macca- 
beus gained  one  of  his  earliest  victories  over  Lysias 
(1  Mc.  iv.  29).  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  Judas 
and  his  brethren  as  a  defence  against  Idumea  (verse 
61),  and  afterward  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Anti- 
ochus  Eupator  (vi.  31,  50),  and  Simon  Maccabeus 
(xi.  85).  (Bethsura.)  The  recovery  of  the  site  of 
Beth-zur,  under  the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit-Sur 
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{B.  S.  1843,  p.  66),  explains  its  impregnability  and 
also  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  \t»  position,  gince  it 
commands  the  road  from  Beer-sheba  and  Hebron 
which  has  always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jerul 
salem  from  the  S. 

Be-to'li-ns  (1  Esd.  v.  21)  =  Bethel  1. 

Bet-o-mes'tham  and  Bft-o-mas'tbfBi  (fr.  Gr.),  a 
town  "  over  against  Esdraelon,  facing  the  plain  that 
is  near  Dothgim  "  (Jd.  iv.  6,  xv.  4).  No  attempt  to 
identify  it  has  been  hitherto  successful. 

Bet  O-nlm  (Heb.  =  jmtachio  nuts),  a  town  of  Gad, 
apparently  on  the  N.  boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 

*  Be-tray',  to,  in  A.  V.  =  to  deliver  into  an  ene- 
my's power  by  treachery  or  violation  of  obligation  (I 
Chr.  xii.  17 ;  Mat.  x.  4,  &c.).    Judas  Iscariot. 

Be-trotb'ing.    Marriage. 

Ben'lah  [bu-]  (lleb.  married),  the  name  which  the 
land  of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  "  the  land  shall  be 
married  "  (Is.  Ixii.  4).  The  marriage  relationship  sets 
forth  the  covenant  of  grace  (Fairbaim).  Marriage,  V. 

*  Be-wall',  to.    Mourning. 

*  Be-wltcb',  to.    DiviN^^TioN ;  Magic. 

*  Be-wray',  to,  an  old  English  verb  =  to.betray, 
expose,  or  make  known  (Is.  xvi.  3  ;  Mat.  xxvi.  73,  &c!). 

*Be-yond'.  The  phrase  "beyond  Jordan"  in  the 
Pentateuch  (written  E,  of  Jordan)  =  W.  of  Jordan 
(Gen.  1.  10,  11 ;  Deut.  iii.  25);  in  Is.  ix.  1  and  Mat. 
iv.  1 5  =  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (so  Lange 
on  Mat.  1.  c. ;  Galilee  extended  N.  of  the  Jordanl ; 
elsewhere  in  A.  V.  usually  =  E.  of  Jordan  (Josh, 
ix.  10,  xiii.  8  ;  Jn.  i.  28,  &c.).  So  also  "  on  yonder 
side  Jordan,"  "  on  the  other  side  Jordan,"  &c.,  usu- 
ally =  W.  of  Jordan  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  E.  of 
Jordan  elsewhere  (Num.  xxxii.  19 ;  Deut.  xi.  30 ; 
Josh.  xii.  1;  Mk.  x.  1,  &c.).  To  "go  beyond" 
(Num.  xxii.  18,  xxiv.  13 ;  1  Th.  iv.  6)  =  to  overpass 
or  overgo,  to  transgress. 

Be'zal  (Heb.  prob.  =  Besai,  Ges.),  ancestor  of 
323  (Ezr.  ii.  17  ;  324  in  Neh.  vii.  23),  who  returned 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  (Bassa.)  The  name 
occurs  again  among  those  who  scaled  the  covenant 
(Neh.  X.  18). 

Bez'a-leel  (fr.  Heb.  =  in  the  shadow  of  God,  i.  e. 
in  his  protection,  Ges.).  1.  The  artificer  to  whom 
was  confided  by  Jehovah  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  works  of  art  required  for  the  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6,  xxxv.  30  IF.,  xxxvi., 
xxxvii.,  xxxviii.).  His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all 
works  of  metal,  wood,  and  stone.  Aholiab  was 
associated  with  him  for  the  textile  fabrics.  Bezaleel 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of 
Hur  (1  Chr.  ii.  20). — 2.  A  son  of  Pahath-moab  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30);  called  Sesthel 
in  1  Esdras. 

Be'zek  (Heb.  lightning,  Ges.).  1.  The  residence 
of  Adoxi-bezek  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  the  lot  of  Judah 
(verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanitcs  and  Perizzites 
(verse  4).  This  must  have  been  distinct  from — 2* 
The  place  where  Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah  before  going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
(1  Sam.  xi.  8).  This  cannot  have  been  more  than  a 
day's  march  frOm  Jabesh;  and  was  therefore  doubt- 
less somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the 
Jordan  valley.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  two 
places  of  this  name  close  together,  seventeen  miles 
from  Neapolis  (Shechem)  on  the  road  to  Bcth-shean ; 
but  neither  has  been  identified  in  modem  times. 

Be'zer  (fr.  Heb.  =  ore  of  gold  and  silver,  precious 
metals  in  the  rude  state  as  cxU  or  dug  out  of  mines, 
Ges.)  in  the  wll'der-ness,  a  city  of  the  Reubenite=,  with 
suburbs,  set  a  part  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuge  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to  the  Mcraritcs 
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(Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxL  86 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  78) ; 
probably =BosoR  1 ;  probably  situated  S.  E.  of  Hesh- 
bon  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  (Porter  in  Kitto). 

Be'zer  (fr.  Ileb. ;  see  above),  sou  of  Zopbah ;  a 
chief  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  viL  37). 

Be'zetk  (Gr.),  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  encamped 
after  leaving  Jerusalem  (1  Mc.  vii.  19).  By  Jose- 
phus  the  name  is  given  as  "  the  village  Bethzetho  " 
(compare  Beth-Zaith,  a  Syriac  name  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives).  The  name  may  thus  refer  either  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  to  that  branch 
uf  it  N.  of  Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was 
called  Bezetha. 

Bia-tas  (1  Esd.  ix.  48)  =  Pelaiah  2. 

Bi  ble  [-bl]  (fr.  the  Gr.  pi.  Iriblia  =  small  books). 
I.  The  application  of  the  word  Biblia,  as  a  distinctive 
term,  to  the  collected  books  of  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  fifth  century. 
Greek  writers  enumerate  "  the  books  "  {ta  biblia)  of 
the  0.  T.  and  N.  T. ;  and  as  these  were  contrasted 
with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by  heretics, 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  (Canon  ;  Inspira- 
tion ;  New  Testament;  Old  Testament;  Scripture  ; 
Writing.)  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  worship  of  the  Church  became  organized,  would 
naturally  favor  this  application.  The  MSS.  from 
which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically  the 
books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when  this 
use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it  would 
naturally  pass  gradually  to  the  Western  Church.  It 
is  however  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on  that  of  its 
reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that  "  Bible  "  is  not 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  R.  Brunne  (p. 
290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,  4271),  and  Chaucer 
{Prol.  437),  it  appears  in  its  distinctive  sense.  From 
that  time  (fourteenth  century)  the  higher  use  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower ;  and  the  choice  of  it, 
rather  than  of  any  of  its  sj-nonymes,  by  the  great  trans- 
lators of  the  Scriptures,  WickliflFe,  Luther,  Coverdale, 
fixed  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  change. — ^11.  The 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections  known  as  the 
O.  T.  and  N.  T.  respectively,  will  be  found  under  Canon. 
The  two  were  looked  on  as  of  coordinate  authority, 
and  therefore  as  parts  of  one  whole.  (Inspiration.) 
The  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  indicate  the  liturgical  use  of  writings  of  the 
N.  T.,  as  well  as  of  the  0.  T.  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  all  speak 
of  the  N.  T.  writings  as  making  up  with  the  0.  T. 
the  whole  of  Scripture. — III.  The  existence  of  a 
collection  of  sacred  books  recognized  as  authorita- 
tive, leads  naturally  to  a  more  or  less  systematic  ar- 
rangement. The  Prologue  to  Ecclesiaslicus  mentions 
"  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  other  Books." 
In  the  X.  T.  there  is  the  same  kind  of  recognition. 
"  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  "  is  the  shorter  (.Mat. 
xi.  la,  xxil  40;  Acts  xiii.  15,  &c.);  "(he  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms"  (Lk.  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller 
statement  of  the  division  popularly  recognized.  The 
arrangement  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  text  under 
thes*e  three  heads  requires,  however,  a  further  notice. 
— 1.  The  Tordh  (Heb.  =  Gr.  nomo$  =  "  Law  ")  natu- 
rally continued  to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must 
have  held  from  the  fir.*t  as  the  most  ancient  and 
authoritative  portion  (Pentateuch).  In  the  Hebrew 
clai^siticaiion  the  titles  of  the  five  distinct  portions 
of  •'  the  I^w  "  (Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy)  were  taken  from  the  initial  words  of 
the  books,  or  from  prominent  words  in  the  initial 


verse :  in  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  in  the  Vulgate 
and  A.  v.,  they  were  intended  to  be  significant  of  the 
subjert  of  each  book. — 2.  The  next  group  (Heb. 
Xebiim  =  "  the  Prophets  ")  presents  a  more  singular 
combination.  The  arrangement  stands  as  follows : 
a.  The  Elder  or  Former  Prophets  (Joshua,  Judges, 

1  Samuel,  2  Samuel,  1  Kings,  2  Kings). — b.  The 
Later  Prophets,  viz.,  the  Major,  i.  e.  Greater  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel),  and  the  Lesser,  i.  e.  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets  (=  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zcphaniah,  Hug- 
gai,  Zechariah,  Malachi).  The  Hebrew  titles  of  these 
books  correspond  to  those  of  the  English  bibles. 
The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical  were 
classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which  con- 
tained the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but  the 
0.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest  an  ex- 
planation. The  Sons  of  the  Prophets  (Prophet  ; 
Samuel)  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  2  K.  v.  22,  vi.  1)  living  to- 
gether as  a  society,  almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  viL  14), 
trained  to  a  religious  life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrel- 
sy, must  have  occupied  a  position  as  instructors  of 
the  people,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling 
which  sent  them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people. 
A  body  of  men  so  placed  become  naturally,  unless 
intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  histo- 
rians and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet.  Gad,  the  seer  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29),  Isaiah  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as  chroniclers. — 
3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cilhubim 
(Heb.  =  writings  ;  in  Gr.  graphei'X  [=  writings^ 
hagiographa  [a  word  transferred  into  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish] =:  sacred  wntings),  including  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  and  with  subordinate  divisions :  (a) 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job.  (6)  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  called  "  the  five  rolls  " 
(Heb.  migilloth).  (c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1 
Chronicles,  2  Chronicles. — The  LXX.  placed  "  the 
Law  "  first,  but  did  not  recognize  the  distinctions 
between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prophets,  and  be- 
tween the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  Daniel, 
with  the  apocryphal  addition?,  follows  Ezekiel ;  the 
Apocryphal  first  or  third  Esdras  comes  as  a  second, 
following  the  Canonical  Ezra.  Tobit  and  Judith  are 
placed  after  Nehemiah  ;  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus 
after  Canticles ;  Baruch  before  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  after  Lamentations  ;  the  twelve  Lesser 
Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  1  and  2  Mac- 
cabees at  the  close  of  all.  The  Latin  version  follows 
nearly  the  same  order,  inverting  the  relative  position 
of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prophets.  The  separation 
of  the  Apocrypha  then  left  the  others  in  the  order 
of  the  A.  V.  The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Books  of  the  N.  T.  also  presents  some  variations. 
The  four  Gospels  (probably  arranged  according  to 
their  traditional  daics)  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles uniformly  stand  firet.  They  are  so  far  to  the 
N.  T.  what  the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  0.  T.  The 
position  of  the  Acts  as  an  intermediate  book,  the 
sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the  prelude  to  the  Epistles, 
was  obviously  natural.  After  this  we  meet  witli 
some  striking  differences.  The  order  in  the  Alex- 
andrian, Vatican  and  Ephraem  MSS.  (A  B  C)  (New 
Testament,  I.  28)  gives  precedence  to  the  Cathohc 
or  "  General "  Epistles  (Jas.,  1  Pet,  2  Pet,  1  Jn., 

2  Jn.,  3  Jn.,  Jude),  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  The  West- 
cm  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  as  represented  by 
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Jerome,  Augustine,  &c.,  gave  priority  of  position  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (Paul),  those  addressed  to 
churches  being  arranged  according  to  their  relative 
importance  before  those  addressed  to  individuals. 
The  Apocalypse  (Revelation  of  St.  John),  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  con- 
tents, occupied  a  position  by  itself.  Its  compara- 
tively late  recognition  may  have  determined  the  po- 
sition which  it  has  uniformly  held  as  the  last  of 
the  Sacred  Books. — IV.  Division  iiUo  Chapters  and 
Verses. — 1.  The  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  litm-gical  use  of  the 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  without  some  kinds  of  recog- 
nized division.  The  references,  however,  in  Mk.  xii. 
26  and  Lk.  xx.  3*7,  Rom.  xi.  2  and  Acts  viii,  32,  in- 
dicate a  division  which  had  become  familiar,  and 
show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections  were  known 
popularly  by  titles  taken  from  their  subjects.  In 
like  manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of  lessons  is 
indicated  by  Lk.  iv.  17  ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  xv.  21 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  14,  The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following 
plan.  "The  Law"  was  in  the  first  instance  divided 
into  fifty-four  sections  {YLah. parshiyoth)  so  as  to  pro- 
yide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year.  Coexisting  with  this  there  was  a  sub- 
division into  lesser  sections.  The  lesser  sections 
themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads — the  open 
{VLeh.  pethuhoth  or  petMchofh),  which  served  to  indi- 
cate a  change  of  subject  analogous  to  that  between 
two  paragraphs  in  modern  writing,  and  began  ac- 
cordingly a  fresh  line  in  theMSS. ;  and  the  sAz<<  (Heb. 
sSthiimdlh),  which  corresponded  to  minor  divisions, 
and  were  marked  only  by  a  space  within  the  line. 
The  sections  (Heb.  haphtdroth)  of  "  the  Prophets  " 
were  intended  to  correspond  with  the  larger  sections 
of  "  tlte  Law,"  and  thus  furnish  a  lesson  for  every 
Sabbath  ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  German  and  the 
Spanish  Jews  present  a  considerable  diversity  in 
the  length  of  the  divisions.  Of  the  traditional  di- 
visions of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  however,  that  which 
has  exercised  the  most  influence  in  the  received 
arrangement  of  the  text,  was  the  subdivision  of  the 
larger  sections  into  verses  (Heb.  pesukim).  These 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till  the  post-Tal- 
mudic  recension  of  the  text  by  the  Masoretcs  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  chief  facts  that  remain  to  be 
stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  0.  T.  are,  that 
it  was  adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, 1555,  and  by  Frellon  in  that  of  1556  ;  that  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  translation, 
in  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  and  was  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bishop's  Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  1611.  In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet 
with  the  older  notation,  which  was  in  familiar  use 
for  other  books,  and  retained  in  some  instances  (e.  g. 
in  references  to  Plato)  to  the  present  times.  The 
letters  A  B  C  D  are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the 
margin  of  each  page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to 
the  page  (or,  in  the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter) 
and  the  letter  accordingly.  A  more  systematic  di- 
vision into  chapters  was  generally  adopted  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Stejihen  Langdon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  to 
Cardinal  Hugo  =  Hugh  de  St.  Cher.  As  regards  the 
0.  T.,  the  present  arrangements  grows  out  of  the 
union  of  Cardinal  Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the 
Masoretic  verses.  The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which 
of  course  no  Masoretic  division  was  applicable,  did 
not  receive  a  versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition 
of  Pagninus  in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till 
Stephens's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545. — 2.  In 
the  X.  T.,  as  in  the  0.  T.,  the  system  of  notation 
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grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  study  Tlie  compari- 
son of  the  Gospel  narratives  gave  rise  to  attcuipu 
to  exhibit  the  haimony  between  them.  Of  these,  the 
first  of  which  we  have  any  recoi-d,  was  the  Liatu- 
sarwi  of  Tatian  in  the  second  century.  Thia  wan 
followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from  Animoniuii 
of  Alexandria  in  the  third.  The  system  adopted  by 
Ammonius,  however,  was  practically  inconvenient. 
The  search  after  a  more  convenient  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospel  led  Eu&ebius 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  which  bear  his  name,  and  in 
which  the  sections  of  the  Gospels  are  classed  ac- 
cording as  the  fact  narrated  is  found  in  1,2,  3,  or 
4  of  the  Evangelists.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were 
first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  unknown 
bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the  credit  of  it 
(about  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the  instigation  of 
Athanasius,  apphed  the  method  of  division  to  the 
Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  completed  the  work  by  di- 
viding the  Apocalypse  (about  500).  With  the  X.  T., 
however,  as  with  the  0.  T.,  the  division  inio  chap- 
ters, adopted  by  Cardinal  Hugo  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use  pre- 
viously, appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate, was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by  Cover- 
dale,  and  so  became  universal.  The  notation  of  the 
verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on  the  u.«e 
of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  0.  T.  The  whole 
work  of  subdividing  the  chapters  of  the  N.  T.  into 
verses  was  accomplished  by  Robert  Stephens  in 
1548,  during  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 
While  it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  success. 
No  sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this  division  was 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551 ;  another  came 
from  the  same  press  in  1556.  It  was  used  for  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  Hentenius  in 
1559,  for  the  English  version  pubhshed  in  Geneva 
in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with  slight  variations  in 
detail,  has  been  universally  recognized.  The  con- 
venience of  this  division  for  reference  is  obvious ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not  been 
purchased  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  perception  by 
ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  connection 
of  the  narrative  or  thought  of  the  sacred  writers. 
The  original  is  more  faithfully  represented  in  the 
Paragraph  Bibles  and  in  the  Greek  Testament  as  ed- 
ited by  Hahn,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  kc. 

Bich'ri  [bik-]  (Heb.  Jirst-boi-n,  Sim.;  youthful, 
Ges.,  Fii. ;  perhaps  son  of  Becher,  Ld.  A.  C.  H-X  an- 
cestor of  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1,  &c.). 

Bid'kar  (Heb.  son  of  stabbing,  i.  e.  stabber,  Ges.), 
Jehu's  "  captain,"  originally  his  fellow-officer  (2  K. 
ix.  25) ;  who  completed  the  sentence  on  Jehoram 
son  of  Ahab  by  casting  his  body  into  the  field  of 
Naboth. 

Bier.    Burial  2. 

Big'tha  (Heb.  perhaps  =  garden,  gardener,  or 
fr.  Pers.  and  Sansc.  =  given  by  fortune,  Ges. ;  prob- 
ably =  Abagtha),  one  of  the  seven  chamberlains  or 
eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Big'than  and  Big  tha-na  (both  Heb.  =  Bictha, 
Ges.),  a  eunuch  ('•  chamberlain,"  A.  V.)  m  the  court 
of  Ahasuerus,  one  of  those  "  who  kept  the  door " 
and  conspirator  with  Tercsh  against  the  king's  life 
(Esth.  ii.  21).  The  conspiracy  was  detected  by  Mor- 
decai,  arid  the  eunuchs  hung.  Prideaux  supposes 
that  these  officers  had  been  partially  superseded  by 
the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by 
the  niurdei  of  Ahasuerus. 

Big'Tai  or  Big'ra-i  (Heb.  perhaps  =  husbandmoft. 
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gardener,  or  [so  Bohlen]  fr.  Sansc.  =  happy,  Ges.). 
I.  Ancestor  ol"  2,056  (Xeh.  2,067)  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  14 ;  Neh.  vii. 
19),  and  of  72  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  (Bago  ; 
Bagoi.) — 2.  Apparently  a  chief  of  Zerubbabel's  ex- 
pedition (Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Xeh.  vii.  7),  who  afterward 
signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

Bik'ath-iTen  (Heb.)  (Ana.  i.  6,  margin).  Avkn  1. 

BH'dad  (Heb.  son  of  contention,  Ges.),  the  second 
of  Job's  three  friends  ;  called  ''  the  Suuhite  "  (Job 
iL  11,  &c.).    Job. 

BU'e-am  (Heb.  =  Balaau),  a  town  in  the  western 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vi.  70  only), 
given  to  the  Kohathites.  In  Josh.  xvIL  and  xxi. 
Ibleam  and  (Iatu-rimmon  2  are  substituted  for  it. 

Bil'gah  (Heb.  cheerfulness,  Ges.).  1.  A  priest  in 
David's  time ;  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  the 
Temple  8cr\-ice  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). — %,  A  priest  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Xeh.  xii.  5,  18);  probably  =  Bilgai. 

Bil'gal  or  Bilga-i  (Heb.  =  Bilgah,  Ges.),  a  priest 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Xehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
Bilgah  2. 

Bil  hah  (Heb.  hashftdness?  Ges.).  1.  Handmaid 
of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  29),  and  concubine. of  Jacob, 
to  whom  she  bore  Dan  and  N^aphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3- 
8,  XXXV.  25,  xlvi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Reuben  after- 
ward lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).— 2.  A  town  of 
the  Simeonitea  (1  Chr.  iv.  29);  also  called  Baalah 
and  Balah. 

Bil'han  (Heb.  perhaps  bashful,  modest,  Ges.).  1, 
A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  dwelling  in  Mount  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvL  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). — 2.  A  Benjamite, 
son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

•Bill.     Divorce;  Loan;  Writing. 

Bil'shan  (Heb.  son  of  the  tongue,  i.  e.  eloquent, 
Ges.),  a  comp.-inion  of  Zerubbabel  on  his  expedition 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

Km'hil{ileh.  son  of  circumcision,  i.  e.  circumcised, 
Ges.),  an  A.«herite,  son  of  Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Bio'e-a  (Heb.  a  gushing  forth,  fountain,  Sim., 
Ges.),  son  of  Moza,  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
37,  ix.  43). 

BLd'dii-I  (Heb.  a  building,  Ges.),  1,  A  Levite, 
father  of  Noadiah  1  (Ezr.  viii.  33). — 2.  A  son  of 
Pahath-moab ;  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x. 
80);  =  Balsccs. — 3.  A  son  of  Bani;  husband  of 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  38).— 4.  Bani  4  (Neh.  vii.  15). 
^i,  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  in  re- 
pairing the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Xehemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  24,  x.  9);  possibly  =  Binnui  in  xii.  8,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Xehemiah. 

Bird  is  the  represenUtive  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  Heb.  'oph  (Gen.  xl.  17,  19,  &c.),  liter- 
ally wing  =  any  winged  animal;  often  translated 
"Fowl." — 2.  Heb.  tsipp6r  (Gen.  vii.  14,  xv.  10; 
Lev.  xlv.  4  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv.  11,  kc.)  =  a  small  bird, 
and  generally  any  bird.— 8.  Heb.  ^agil  (Is.  xlvi.  11  ; 
Jer.  xii.  9  ;  Ez.  xxxix.  4)  =  a  "  ravenous  bird." — 1. 
Gr. />€te«non (Ecclus.  xxvii.  9,  19,  xliii.  17  ;  Mat.  viii. 
20,  kc.) ;  Uisually  in  pi.  =  "  birds,"  winged  animals ; 
compare  No.  1. — 5.  Gr.  plena,  pi.  adj.  fr.  ptenos(\  Cor. 
XV.  39)  =  winged  animals,  "  birds." — 6.  Gr.  omeon 
{\\"iA.  v.  11,  xvii.  18,  Gr.  17  ;  Rev.  xviii.  2)  ="  bird." 
— Most  of  the  above  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are 
aL»o  translated  "  fowl." — In  modern  zoology,  birds 
constitute  a  cla.S3  of  vertebrate  animals,  wann- 
bloodetl,  ovip.irous,  feathered,  with  beak,  two  feet, 
and  two  wings  adapted  more  or  less  perfectly  for 
flight.  BinLi  arc  often  noticed  in  the  Scriptures. 
Ravenous  birds  and  some  others  were  accounted  un- 
clean by  the  Mosaic  Law,  while  most  graminivorous 
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and  granivorous  birds  appear  to  have  been  reckoned 
CLEAN  (Lev.  xi.  13-20;  Deut.  xiv.  11-20).  Bit- 
tern ;  Cage  ;  Dove  ;  Food  ;  Fowl  ;  Gin  ;  Hyena  ; 
Nest;  Net;  Ostrich;  Partridge;  Purification; 
Quails  ;  Sacrifice  ;  Snare  ;  Sparrow  ;  Turti.*, 
&c. 

Blr'sha(Heb.  son  of  wickednes*,  Ges.),  king  of  Go- 
morrah at  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv. 

2). 

*  Birth.    Children. 

Birth'day.  The  custom  of  observing  birthdays 
is  very  ancient  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in 
Job  i.  4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  "feasted 
every  one  his  day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated 
with  peculiar  honors  and  banquets,  and  in  Egypt  the 
kings'  birthdays  were  kept  with  great  pomp.  (Ban- 
quets.) Probably  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies 
usual  in  their  celebration,  the  Jews  regarded  their 
observance  as  an  idolatrous  custom  (Lightfoot). 
Many  suppose  that  in  Mat.  xiv.  6  and  Mk.  vi.  21  the 
feast  to  commemorate  Herod's  accession  is  intended, 
for  such  feasts  were  common,  and  were  called  "  the 
day  of  the  king  "  (Hos.  vii.  5) ;  but  it  is  supposed 
by  Robinson  {N.  T.  Lex.),  Kitto,  Meyer,  Barnes,  &c., 
to  have  been  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Birth'right.    First-born. 

Bir'za-Tlth  (Heb.  holes,  wounds,  or  well  of  olives  f 
Ges.),  a  name,  probably  of  a  place,  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31 ;  compare  ii.  50, 
51,  ix.  35,  &c.).     Malchiel. 

Bish'lam  (Heb.  son  of  peace,  Ges.),  apparently  an 
ofiBcer  or  commissioner  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at 
the  return  of  Zerubbabel  from  captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7) ; 
called  Belemus  in  1  Esdras. 

Bish'op  (fr.  Gr.  episkopos  =  "  overseer " ;  L.  epis- 
copus).  The  word  episkopos,  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
the  ofiBcers  of  the  church  who  were  charged  with 
certain  functions  of  superintendence,  had  been  in 
use  before  as  a  title  of  oflSce.  The  inspectors  or 
commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to  her  subject-states 
were  episkopoi  (Aristoph.  Av.  1022).  The  title  was 
still  current  and  be^nning  to  be  used  by  the  Romans 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii. 
11).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found  it  employed  in  the 
LXX.,  though  with  no  very  definite  value,  for  officers 
charged  with  certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16  [of  Ele- 
azar's  office],  xxxi.  14  ["  officers,"  A.  V] ;  Ps.  cix. 
8  [Gr.  episkope  =  episcopate,  "  office  "  in  A.  V.]  ; 
I?.  Ix.  17  ["exactors,"  A.V.]).  When  the  organization 
of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gentile  cities  involved 
the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pastoral  superintend- 
ence to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  episkopos  present- 
ed itself  as  at  once  convenient  and  familiar,  and  was 
therefore  adopted  as  readily  as  the  word  elder  (Gr. 
presbuteros)  had  been  in  the  mother  church  of  Jeru- 
silem.  That  the  two  titles  were  originally  equiva- 
lent is  clear  from  the  following  facts  (so  Professor 
Plumptre,  original  author  of  this  article) : — 1.  Bishops 
and  elders  are  nowhere  named  together  as  orders 
distinct  from  each  other. — 2.  Bishops  and  deacons 
are  named  as  apparently  an  exhaustive  division  of 
the  officers  of  churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an 
apostle  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  8).— 3.  The  same 
persons  are  described  by  both  names  (Acts  xx.  17, 
28;  Tit.  i.  6,  7).— 4.  Elders  dischai^e  functions  es- 
sentially episcopal,  i.  e.  involving  pastoral  superin- 
tendence (1  Tim.  V.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2  [Gr.  episkopo- 
rentes  =  "taking  the  oversight,"  A.  V.]). — Assum- 
ing as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops  and  elders 
of  the  N.  T.,  we  inquire  into — I.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  two  titles.  II.  The  functions  and  mode  of 
appointment  of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were 
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applied. — I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  elders  " 
had  the  priority  in  o.der  of  time.  The  order  itself 
is  recognized  in  Acts  xi  30,  and  in  Acts  xv.  It 
is  transferred  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Gentile 
churches  in  their  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiv. 
23).  The  earliest  use  of  "  bishops,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  28  ["  overseers,"  A.  V.]),  and  there 
it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than  given  as  a 
title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it  is  formally 
used  as  =  "  elders "  is  Philippians,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. — II.  Of 
the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were  appointed, 
as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
office,  we  have  no  record.  From  the  analogy  of  the 
seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
they  were  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  church  col- 
lectively, and  then  set  apart  to  their  ofiice  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  apostles'  hands.  In  the  case  of  Tim- 
othy (1  Tim.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  "  presbytery," 
probably  the  body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken 
part  with  the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination. 
(Evangelist.)  The  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation  among 
those  "  that  are  without "  as  well  as  within  the 
church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the  wide 
kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in  hospital- 
ity, the  "being  the  husband  of  one  wife"  (i.  e.,  most 
probably,  not  divorced  and  then  married  to  another), 
showing  powers  of  government  in  his  own  household 
as  well  as  in  self-control,  not  being  a  recent  and, 
therefore,  an  untried  convert.  When  appointed,  the 
duties  of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 1.  General  superintendence  over  the  spir- 
itual well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  2.  The 
work  of  teaching,  both  publiclv  and  privately  (1  Th. 
V.  12;  1  Tim.  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  9).  3.  The  work  of 
visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jas.  v.  14,  as  assigned 
to  the  elders  of  the  church.  4.  Among  other  acts 
of  charity,  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8). — The 
mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  church  were  sup- 
ported or  remunerated  varied  probably  in  different 
cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  the 
church  to  follow  his  example  and  work  for  their 
own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and 
Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to  be  supported  by  it.  In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he 
gives  a  special  application  of  the  principle  in  the  as- 
signment of  a  double  allowance  to  those  who  have 
been  conspicuous  for  their  activity  (so  Professor 
Plumptre,  &c. ;  Conybeare  and  Howson  translate 
"  twofold  honor, "  implying  reward ;  Bloomfield 
says,  "  no  doubt  respect  is  included,  as  well  as  pro- 
vision ;  "  Robinson  \N.  T.  Lex!\  translates  "  double 
[i.  e.  any  greater  relative  amount  of]  honor ; "  com- 
pare the  A.  V.  "  double  honor  ").  Collectively  at 
Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other  churches,  the  body 
of  bishop-elders  took  part  in  daliberations  (Acts  xv. 
6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed  other  churches  (xv.  23), 
were  joined  with  the  apostles  in  the  work  of  ordain- 
ing by  the  la3ring  on  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim. 
i.  16). — There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  apostolic 
age  the  "  bishop  "  had  authority  over  the  "  elders," 
but  how  far  this  ecclesiastical  preeminence  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  N.  T.  or  by  apostolic  practice  is  a 
matter  of  controversy  between  the  supporters  and 
opposers  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  Apostle  ;  Deacon  ;  Elder  ;  Evan- 
gelist ;  Minister  ;  Ordain  ;  Pastor. 
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*  Bl'son  (Dent.  xiv.  6,  marc.).    Pyoaro. 
*Blt.     Horse. 

Bi-thi'ah  (fr.  Ileb.  =  daugUer  [i.  e.  vi(.nhxpptr\ 
of  Jehovah;  see  Ase.nath),  daughu-r  of  a  Pharaoh 
and  wife  of  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  ( I  Chr.  iv! 
18).  The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  roonul 
ments,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  iutennarried  with 
foreigners ;  but  such  alliances  seem  to  liave  been 
contracted  with  royal  families  alone.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  captive. 

Bith'ron  (Heb.  properly,  gcction,  i.  e.  a  region  cut 
up  with  mountains  and  valleys ;  or  better,  a  vatlej/ 
cutting  into  mountains  =  a  craggy  valleg,  mountain 
gorge,  defile,  Ges. ;  compare  Bether),  probably  a 
district  m  the  Jordan  valley  (Plain  6j,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  Some  take  Bithron 
as  a  proper  name;  others  (Gesenius,  Robinson,  kc. ; 
see  above)  as  an  appellation  of  a  rugged  district,  or 
of  a  ravine,  e.  g.  Wadg  Adjlun. 

Bi-thyn'l-a  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  from  the  Bithyni,  % 
Thracian  people  from  the  Strymon),  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor  mentioned  only  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  1 
Pet.  i.  1,  Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province, 
was  on  the  W.  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  E.  its 
lunits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  province 
was  originally  inherited  by  the  Roman  republic 
(b.  c.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the  laut 
of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom 
had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls  wlio  gave 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  di.«trict  of  the 
peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.  c.  63,  the  W.  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  which  again 
received  further  accessions  on  this  side  under  Augus- 
tus, A.  D.  7.  Pliny  the  younger  governed  Bithynia 
as  pro-consul  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan  respecting  the  persecution  of 
Christians ;  and  the  Nicene  creed  owes  its  origin  and 
name  to  the  general  Council  held  at  Nice,  the  chief 
town  in  Bithynia,  a.  d.  325. 

Bit'ter  Herbs  (Heb.  merorim;  in  Lam.  iii.  16  trans* 
lated  "  bitterness  ").  The  Israelites  were  command- 
ed to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "  with  unleavened  bread 
and  with  bitter  herbs"  (Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11). 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  the  ancient  Egyptians  al- 
ways placed  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the  table 
with  mustard,  and  dipped  morsels  of  bread  into  this 
salad.  That  the  Jews  derived  this  custom  of  eating 
herbs  with  their  meat  from  the  Egyptians  is  extreme- 
ly probable.  The  "  bitter  herbs  "  probably  =  the 
various  edible  kinds  of  bitter  plants,  whether  culti- 
vated or  wild,  which  the  Israelites  could  obtain  with 
facility,  particularly  bitter  cresses  and  other  crucif- 
erous plants,  or  the  chiccory  group  of  the  comjHwta, 
the  hawkweeds,  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces  which 
grow  abundantly  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  Pales- 
tine, and  in  Egvpt. 

*  Bitter  Water.  Adcltery;  Water  of  Jeal- 
ousy. 

Bittern  (Heb.  kippod).  The  Hebrew  word  has 
been  variously  translated,  the  old  versions  generally 
(and  so  Gesenius,  Winer,  Fiirst,  &c.)  sanctioning 
"hedgehog"  or  "porcupine;"  "tortoise,"  "hea- 
ver," "  otter,"  "  owl,"  have  also  all  been  conjectured, 
but  without  reason.  Philological  arguments  appear 
to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  "hedgehog"  or  "  por- 
cupine," for  the  Heb.  kippod  appears  =  kvtifud,  the 
Arabic  word  for  the  hedgehog ;  but  zoologic-ally,  the 
hedgehog  or  porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  word  occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14. 
The  former  passage  would  seem  to  point  to  some 
solitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  and  so  the  A-  V.  trans- 
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lation  "  bittern  "  is  probably  correct.  This  bird  has 
a  liabit  of  erecting  and  bristling  out  the  feathers  of 
the  neck,  which  gives  it  some  resemblance  to  a  porcu- 
pine. Col.  H.  Smith,  in  Kitto,  says, "  though  not  build- 
ing like  the  stork  on  the  tO|i8  of  houses,  it  resorts  like 
the  heron  to  ruined  structures,  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  has  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank 
Kisra  at  Ctesiphon."  The  bittern  {Bolaurus  stellaris) 
belongs  to  the  heron  family  of  birds ;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far  N.  as 
the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in  Barbary,  S. 
Africa,  Trebizond,  and  in  the  countries  between  the 
Black  and  Caopian  Seas,  &c. 


Bofanrus  aUlUtrU. 

Bl'tn'men.    Slime. 

BiZ'joth'jah  (fr.  Heb.  =  contempt  of  Jehovah,  Ges.), 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Judah  named  with  Beer-sheba 
and  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  Wilton  {The  Ncgeh) 
and  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn  under  "  S.  Country  ") 
connect  this  with  the  following  "  Baalah  "  as  a 
compound  name.  The  former  supposes  it  at  the 
modern  village  Deir  eUBeldh,  on  the  coast,  nine  or 
ten  miles  S.  W.  from  Gaza ;  the  lattor  possibly  at 
B'liraty,  an  ancient  site  in  the  plain  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  nearly  S  from  Gaza. 

Biz'tha  (Heb  prob.  fr.  Pers.,  denoting  his  condi- 
tion as  a  eunuch,  Ges.),  the  second  of  the  seven 
eunuchs  of  King  Ahasuenis  (Estli.  i.  10). 

Black.     Colors. 

Blalns  (Ileb.  fiba'tnCdth,  fr.  hua\  to  boil  up),  vio- 
lent ulcerous  inflammations.  It  was  the  sixth  plague 
of  f^gypt  (Ex.  ix. »,  10),  and  hence  is  called  in  Deut 
xxviii.  27,  35,  "  the  botch  of  Egypt."     Medicine. 

Blas'phe«liy,  in  its  technical  English  sense,  signi- 
fies the  speaking  evil  of  God,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
found  Ps.  Ixxiv.  18;  Is.  lii.  6;  Rom.  ii.  'J4,  &c.  But 
according  to  its  Greek  derivation  it  may  mean  any 
species  of  calumny  and  abuse  (or  e^en  an  unlucky 
word,  Euripiles,  Ion.  1187):  see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts 
xviii.  6  ;  Jude  9,  "  railing,"  A.  V.,  kc.  Blasphemy 
was  punished  with  stoning,  which  was  inflicted  on 
the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv,  11).  On  this 
charge  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Jews.  When  a  person  heard 
blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  of- 
fender, to  symbolize  bis  sole  responsibility  for  the 
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guilt,  and  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which 
might  never  again  be  mended.  "  The  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost "  has  been  a  fruitful  theme 
for  speculation  and  controversy  (Mat.  xii.  31  ;  Mk. 
iii.  29).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to  the  power  of 
Satan  those  unquestionable  miracles,  which  Jesus 
performed  by  "  the  finger  of  God,"  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any  safe  ground  for 
extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of  willing  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  wilful)  offences,  besides  this  one 
limited  and  special  sin. 

*  Blast'lng(Heb.  shidddphdn),  a  scorching  or  blight 
of  grain  by  the  influence  of  the  E.  wind,  &c.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  22 ;  1  K.  viii.  37,  &c. ;  compare  Gen.  xli.  6 
ff.).     Winds. 

Blas'tns  (L.  fr.  Gr.=a  bitd,  sprout),  the  chamberlain 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  made  by  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  a  mediator  between  them  and  the  angry 
king  (Acts  xii.  20). 

*  Blem'isb  (Heb.  mum;  Gr.  momos).  All  officiat- 
ing priests  and  all  victims  for  sacrifice  were  required 
to  be  without  blemish,  i.  e.  without  bodily  defect 
(Lev.  xxi.  17  ff.,  xxii.  17  ff. ;  Deut.  xv.  21,  22,  &c.). 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  used  figu- 
ratively of  moral  defects  or  faults  (Deut.  xxxii.  5, 
A.  V.  "  spot,"  margin  "  blot ;  "  Ecclus.  xviii.  15  ;  '.i 
Pet.  ii.  13).  Jesus  Christ  is  compared  to  "a  lamb 
without  blemish  (Gr.  a-momos)  and  without  spot" 
(1  Pet.  i.  19).     Atonement  ;  Priest  ;  Sacrifice. 

*Bless'lng,  in  the  Scriptures,  may  come  (1.)  to 
men,  &c.,  from  God,  when  He  confers  on  them  any 
favororbenefit(Gen.  i.  28;  Ps.  iii.  8,  &c.);  (2.)  to  God 
from  men,  &c.,  when  they  thankfully  acknowledge 
His  goodness  and  praise  Him  for  His  excellence  (Ps. 
ciii.  1,  2,  20-22 ;  Rev.  v.  13,  &c.):  (3.)  to  man  from 
man,  when  one  prays  for  or  declares  God's  fovor 
toward  the  other  (Gen.  xxvii.,  xlviii.,  xlis. ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.,  &c.),  or  pronounces  him  favored  (Ps.  x.  8, 
&c.) ;.  (4.)  to  man  from  himself,  when  he  prays  for 
God's  favor  or  pronounces  himself  prosperous  or  happy 
without  reference  to  it  (Deut.  xxix.  19;  Is.  Ixv.  16, 
&c.),  &c.     Prayer. 

Blind'ing.    Punishments. 

BliBd'ness  is  extremely  common  in  the  East  from 
manv  causes.  (Medicine.)  Blind  men  figure  re- 
peatedlv  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  ix.  27  ff.,  xi.  5,  xii.  22, 
XX.  30  ff. ;  Mk.  viii.  22  ff. ;  Lk.  vii.  21  ;  Jn.  v.  3,  ix. 
1  ff.  &c.),  and  "  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  "  is 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.).  (Miracles.)  The  Hebrews 
were  specially  charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  com- 
passion and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut.  xxvii.  18). 
(Poor.)  Blindness  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  miraculously  sent  upon  enemies  of  God's 
people  (Gen.  xix.  11;  2  K.  vi.  1 8-22  ;  Acts  ix.  9). 
Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other  pur- 
poses was  common  in  the  East  (1  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  7).     Punishments. 

Blood.  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  the 
mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life,  and 
God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man  the 
dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower  animals  for 
food.  Thus  reserved,  it  acquires  a  double  power  : 
1,  that  of  sacrificial  atonement  (Sacrifice)  ;  and  2, 
tliat  of  becoming  a  curse  when  wantonly  shed,  un- 
less duly  expiated  (Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11- 
14).  As  regards  1,  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  cauglit 
by  the  Jewish  priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in 
a  basin,  then  sprinkled  seven  limes  (in  case  of  birds 
at  once  squeezed  otit  on  the  altar,  but  that  of  the 
pas'over  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts,  Ex.  xii. ; 
Lev.  iv.  6-7,  xvi.  14-19).    In  regard  to  2,  it  sufficed 
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to  pour  the  animars  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury 
it,  as  a  solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  God  ;  in  case 
of  human  bloodsheil  (Murder)  a  mysterious  connec- 
tion is  observable  between  the  curse  of  blood  and 
the  earth  or  land  on  which  it  is  shed  (Gen.  iv.  10, 
ix.  4-6  ;  Num.  xxxv.  33  ;  Deut.  xxi.  1  ff. ;  Ps.  cvi. 
38).  That  "  blood  and  water "  came  out  from  our 
Lord's  side  when  the  soldier  pierced  Him  on  the 
cross,  is  explained  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Nicholson  (in  Kitto) 
on  the  supposition  that  some  effusion  had  taken 
place  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  that  the  spear 
penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  fluid.  On  this  suppo- 
sition, the  wound  being  inflicted  shortly  after  death, 
blood  would  also  have  trickled  down  with  the  water, 
or,  at  any  rate,  have  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
wound,  though  none  of  the  large  vessels  had  been 
wounded. 

Blood,  A-ven'grer  of,  or  Ee-Ten'ger  of.  It  was,  and 
even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among  nations  of 
patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should, 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a  murdered 
relative  (Mcrder).  Compensation  for  murder  is  al- 
lowed by  the  Koran.  Among  the  Bedouins,  and 
other  Arab  tribes,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money 
be  refused,  the  '  Thar,'  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into 
operation,  and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree  of 
blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by 
any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander 
from  tent  to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags,  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are  allowed 
to  the  persons  included  within  the  '  Thar '  for  es- 
cape. The  riiiht  to  blood-revenge  is  never  lost,  ex- 
cept as  annulled  by  compensation :  it  descends  to 
tiie  latest  generation.  SimUar  customs  with  local 
distinctions  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and 
among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  The  law  of 
Moses  was  very  precise  in  its  directions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Retaliation. — 1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to 
be  put  to  death  without  permission  of  compensation. 
The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  became  the 
authorized  avenger  of  blood  (Heb.  goel ;  Num. 
xxxv.  19;,  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  him- 
self if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in 
later  times,  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  re- 
straining this  license.  The  shedder  of  blood  was 
thus  regarded  as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv. 
16-31 ;  Deut.  xix.  11-13;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8, 
and  iii.  29,  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33;  2Chr.  xxi  v.  22-25). 
— 2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16  ;  2  K. 
xiv.  6  ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  80  ;  Ez.  xviii. 
20). — 3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flijrht  to  one  of  six  Cities  of  Refuge 
(Num.  xxxv.  22  ff". ;  Deut.  xix".  4-6).  City  of  Re- 
fuge. 

Biood,  Is'sne  of.  The  menstruous  discharge  or 
an  unnatural  discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb 
(Lev.  XV.  19-30;  Mat.  ix.  20;  Mk.  v.  25  ;  Lk.  viii. 
43).  (Medicine.)  The  latter  caused  a  permanent 
legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  temporary  one, 
mostly  for  seven  days ;  after  which  the  woman 
was  to  be  purified  by  the  customary  offering. 
Purification. 

Blood,  Re-ren'ger  of.    Blood,  Avexger  of. 

*  Bloody  Flnx.    Flux,  Bloody  ;  Medicine. 

*  Blood' y  Sweat.     Sweat,  Bloody. 

*  Blot,  in  A.V.  fig.=  blame  or  blameiporihinesi  (Job 
xxxi.  7  ;  Prov.  ix.  7).  To  "  blot  out,"  fig.  -  to  cancel, 


remove,  destroy  (Deut.  ix.  14 ;  Ps.  IL  1 ;  Rev.  iii.  5, 
&c.).     Atoxemest. 

Bloc    Colors. 

Bo-an-cr'ges  [-jeez]  (Gr.  form  of  Aram.  =  torn  of 
thunder),  a  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  sonn 
of  Zebedee,  James  and  John  (Mk.  iii.  17).  Probably 
the  name  had  respect  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  broth- 
ers,  signs  of  which  we  may  gee  in  Lk.  ix.  64  ;  Mk. 
ix.  38 ;  compare  Mat.  xx.  20  flF. 

Boar.    Swine. 

*  Boat.     Egypt  ;  Ship. 

Bo'az  (Yich.Jieetness;  alacrity,  Ges.).  1.  A  wealthy 
Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to  Naomi's  husband,  Elime- 
lech  (Ru.  ii.  1,  &c.).  Finding  that  the  kinsman  of 
Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer  relation  than  him- 
self, was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  of  the  near- 
est kinsman  (Heb.  goel),  he  had  those  obligations 
publicly  transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  hU 
own  discharge ;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
"  levirate  law  "  to  marry  Ruth,  and  to  redeem  the  es- 
tates of  her  deceased  husbond  Mahlon  (iv.  1  ff.) 
(Marriage,  IL  ii.  1.)  He  gladly  undertook  these 
responsibilities,  and  their  happy  union  was-  blessed 
by  the  birth  of  Obe<l  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our 
Lord  was  descended.  Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the 
genealogy  (Mat.  i.  5  ;  Lk.  iii.  32 ;  "  Booz  "  in  both), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date.  If 
Boaz  =  Ibzan,  as  is  stated  with  some  shadow  of 
probability  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  various 
Rabbis,  several  generations  must  be  inserted.  Even 
if  we  shorten  the  period  of  the  Judges  to  240  years 
(Chronology  ;  Judges),  we  must  suppose  that  Bouz 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he  did 
not  marry  till  the  age  of  &ixty-five.— 2.  One  of  Solo- 
moa's  brazen  pillars  erected  in  the  Temple  porch. 
(Jachin  ;  Temple.)  It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was 
18  cubits  high(l  K.  vii.  15,  21  ;  2  Chr.  iii.  15  ffl ;  Jer. 
Iii.  2 1 ).  The  apparent  discrepancies  ( 1 8  and  35  cubits 
high)  arise  from  including  or  excluding  the  orna- 
ment which  united  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter,  kc. 

Boe'cas  (1  Esd.  viii.  2)  =  Bukki. 

Boch'e-rn  [bok-]  (Heb.  the /rs/-Aorn  is//e,  Ges.).  a 
Benjamite,  son  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44) ; 
translated  in  LXX.  "  his  first-bom." 

Bo'chim  [-kim]  (Heb.  =  the  weepers  ;  the  weeping, 
Ges.),  a  place  W.  of  Jordan,  above  Gilgal  (Judg.  ii. 
1,5). 

Bo'han  (Heb.  thumh,  Ges.),  a  Reubenite,  after 
whom  was  named  a  stone  on  the  border  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  between  Beth-arabah 
and  Beth-bogla  on  thcE.,  and  Adummim  and  En-shc- 
mesh  on  the  \V.  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  17). 

Boil.     Medicine. 

*  Boiled  [o  as  in  hole]  =  formed  into  seed-vessels, 
going  to  seed  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Gesenius  makes  the 
Hebrew  =  tnfower. 

Bcl'ster.    Bed  ;  Pillow. 

*Bond.  Chain;  Cord;  Law;  Pusishme>"ts ; 
Slave;  Trial. 

Bond'age.     Slave. 

Bon'net.    Head-dress. 

Book.    Writing. 

Booths.    Succoth  ;  Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 

Boo'ty  consisted  of  captives  of  both  sexcs,cattle,  and 
whatever  a  captured  city  might  contain,  especially 
metallic  treasures.  Within  the  limits  of  Canaan  no 
captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut.  xx.  14, 16).  (  Asath- 
E.MA.)  Beyond  those  limits,  in  cnse  of  wariike  re- 
sistance, all  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  The 
law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  be  divided  equally 
between  the  army  who  won  it  and  the  people  of 
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Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one  head  in  ererj 
five  hundred  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appropriated 
to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every  fifty 
was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the  Le- 
vites  (Xum.  xixi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the  army, 
David  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage-guard 
should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  24,  25).     War. 

B»'oz  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Boaz  1  (Mat.  i.  5 ;  Lk. 
ill  32). 

Bo'rith  (2  Esd.  L  2)  =  Bukki. 

Borrow-ing.    Loan. 

Bos  rath  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Bozkath  (2  K.  xxiL  1). 

*  Bo  son  [boo'zuml.     Abrauam's  Bosom  ;  Dress. 
Bosor  (Gr.  and  L.  fr.  Heb.).     1.  A  large  fortified 

city  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (1 
Mc.  v.  26,  36) ;  probably  =  Bezer. — 2.  The  Aramaic 
pronunciation  of  Beor,  the  father  of  Balaam  (2 
Pet.  iL  15). 

B«s'*-i«,  a  strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  v.  26,  28);  doubtless  =  Bostra. 
See  BozRAH  2. 

*  Boss.     Arsis,  II.  5. 
Botfh.    Blains;  Medicine. 

Bot  tte>  Four  Hebrew  words  {hemeth  or  cJiemeth, 
nebcl  or  nebe^,  bakbuk,  nod)  and  the  Greek  askos  are 
translated  "bottle"  in  the  A.V.  (Cruse  2;  Pitcher.) 
Bottles  in  Scripture  are  of  two  kinds,  both  of  them 
capable  of  being  closed  from  the  air :  1.  The  skin 
bottle ;  2.  The  bottle  of  earthen  or  glass  ware. — 
1.  The  Arabs,  and  all  that  lead  a  wandering  life, 
keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors,  in  leath- 
ern bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins.  When 
the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  ofif  its  feet  and  head, 
and  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of  the  skin,  with- 

^^ 

SUa  BottlM.— <From  tiu  Mateo  Borboiiico.) 

out  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia  they  tan  these 
skins  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy  part  is  lefl 
outside.  They  afterward  sew  up  the  places  where 
the  legs  were  cut  off  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is 
filled  they  tie  it  about  the  neck.  The  great  leath- 
ern bottles  are  made  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and 
the  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of 


EfTptUa  Bottler— 1  to  1  mXtm.    8  to  II  miibmwwn^-(Jnm  th«  Britiah 
MoKom  CollMtka.) 

water  on  the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.    Bruce 
gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind, 


but  larger,  made  of  an  ox's  skin.  Wine-bottles  of 
skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  {Od.  vi.  78  ;  11.  iii.  247); 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  121),  as  used  in  Egypt;  and  by 
Virgil  ( Gcorg.  ii.  384).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  they 
are  called  borrachas.  The  effect  of  external  heat 
(rather,  of  smoke)  upon  a  skin-bottle  is  indicated  m 
Ps.  cxix.  83,"  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,"  and  of  expansion 
or  strain  produced  by  fermentation  in  Mat.  ix.  17, 
"new  wine  in  old  bottles." — 2.  Vessels  of  metal, 
earthen,  or  glass  ware  for  liquids  were  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and  Assyrians, 
and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in 
later  times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "a  potter's  earthen 
bottle."  The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manu- 
factures in  this  particular  from  Egjpt,  which  was 
celebrated  for  glass  work. 
BC'W.    Arms,  I.  3. 

*  Bow'els,  in  Scripture,  =  the  inward  parts,  often 
particularly  denoting  the  upper  viscera,  i.  e.  the 
heart,  &c. ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  inner  man,  the 
soul,  thoughts,  affections,  tender  feelings,  love,  mer- 
cy, &c.     Compare  the  English  breast,  heart,  kc. 

*  Bowing.    Adoration. 

Bowl.  The  Hebrew  words  translated  "  bowl "  in 
the  A.  V.  are  tnizrdk,  soph,  gidlah,  gephel,  gtbia', 
mtnakkith  ;  see  also  Cup  ;  Dish  ;  Pot.  On  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  precise  form  and  mateiial,  see 
Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used  at  meals  for 
liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  40).  Modem 
Arabs  are  content  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  several  terra-cotta  bowls  with 
Chaldean  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious  character, 
expressing  charms  against  sickness  and  evil  spirits, 
which  may  possibly  explain  the  "  divining  cup  "of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with 
some  liquid  which  was  dnmk  off  as  a  charm  against 
evil  On  "  the  golden  bowl"  (Eccl.  xiL  6),  see  under 
Medicine. 

*B0X.    Alabaster;  Vial, 

Boi'-tree  or  Box,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  tvashshur  (Is.  xli.  19,  Ix.  13).  The  Tal- 
mudical  and  Jewish  writers  generally,  with  the  A.V. 
and  other  modem  versions,  Rosenmiiller,  Parkhurst, 
&c.,  are  of  opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended. 
The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  with 
Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  understand  by  it  a  species  of 
cedar  called  aherbin,  distinguished  by  its  small  cones 
and  upright  branches.  Although  the  claim  of  the 
box-tree  to  represent  the  Hebrew  tiashshur  is  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  established,  yet  the  evidence  rests 
on  a  better  foundation  than  that  which  supports  the 
claims  of  the  sherbin  (so  Mr.  Houghton).  Bochart, 
Rosenmiiller,  &c.,  suppose  box-trees  to  be  meant  in 
Ez.  xxvii.  6,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  company  of 
the  Ashurites,"  and  thus  translate :  "  Thy  benches 
have  they  made  of  rvokr,  inlaid  with  box-wood  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim."  Box-wood  writing  tablets  are 
alluded  to  in  2  Esd.  xiv.  24. 

Bo'zez  (fr.  Heb.  =  shining,  glittering,  Ges.),  one 
of  the  two  "  sharp  rocks  "  (Heb.  =  "  teeth  of  the 
cliff")  "between  the  passages"  by  which  Jonathan 
entered  the  Philistine  garrison  at  Michmash.  It 
seems  to  have  been  that  on  the  N.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 

Bozkath  (fr.  Heb.  =  stony  region,  high,  Ges.),  a 
city  of  Judah  in  the  lowlands  (Valley  5;  Josh.  xv. 
39);  the  native  place  of  King  Josiah's  mother  (2  K. 
xxii.  1,  A.  V.  "Boscath");  site  unknown. 

Boz'rah  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  fold,  iheep/old,  fortrew, 
stronghold,  Ges.).  1.  In  Edom — the  city  of  King 
Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  (Gen.  xxxvL  33 ;  1  Chr.  L , 
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44) ;  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later  times  in 
connection  with  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1  ;  Jer. 
xlix.  13,  22;  Am.  i.  12;  Mic.  ii.  12).  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  modem  representative  of 
Bozrah  is  el-£usaireh,  a  village  first  visited  by  Burck- 
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hardt,  on  the  mountain  district  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Tufiloh  and  l\tra,  about  half- way  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.— 2.  Anion};  the 
cities  of  the  land  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  24)  ix  a  Boz- 
rah  apparently  in  the  "plain  country"  (Plai.n  4; 


Sturai,  the  andent  Boatra  =  Bozrah  I 


ver.  21).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiriathaim,  Dib- 
lathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this  passage, 
and  probably  here  (so  Mr.  Grove)  Bozrah  should  be 
sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  suggested  (Ptr. 
ii.  162,  &c.),  at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan 
full  sixty  miles  from  Heshbon.  Yet  Bostra  (the 
modem  Busrah,  now  mostly  in  ruins)  was  certainly 
at  a  later  date  an  important  city ;  it  is  in  a  fertile 
region  ;  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  catalogue  in  Jeremiah  includes  cities  "  far 
or  near ; "  and  this  may  have  been  a  city  of  Moab  at 
that  time. 

Brac«'let,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb. 
eiiCdddh  (Armlet),  tsdmid  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  30,  &c.), 
sherd  (Is.  iii.  19),  and  pdOiU  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25  ; 


Bracelets  aod  Armlets. — (Fbn.) 

the  Hebrew  word  here  probably  =  "  a  string  by 
which  a  seal-ring  was  suspended  ; "  see  Lace).  Under 
9 


Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  ornaments,  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  generally  made,  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  &c.  Bracelets  of 
fine  twisted  Venetian  gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt. 
Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets.  Layard  says 
of  the  Assyrian  kings  :  "  The  arms  were  encircled 
by  armlets,  and  the  wrists  by  bracelets.''^ 

Bram'ble.    Thorns. 

*  Braneb  =  a  limb  or  shoot  of  a  tree,  vine,  &c. 
(Gen.  xl.  10,  12;  Ps.  civ.  12,  &c.);  often  fisurative- 
ly  =  that  which  is  closely  united  to  something  else, 
like  a  branch  to  a  tree,  as  descendants  to  an  ances- 
tor, kindred  to  a  family,  Christians  to  Jesus  Christ, 
&c.  (Jn.  XV.  5 ;  Rom.  xi.  16  flf".,  &c.).  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  as  a  descendant  of  David  and  the  Messiah, 
is  especially  so  called  (Is.  iv.  2,  xi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6, 
xxxiii.  15  ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12  ;  Nazarene).  To  "  put 
the  branch  to  the  nose  "  (Ez.  viii.  1 7)  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  some  idolatrous  ceremony,  and  to  indicate 
insolent  or  contemptuous  feeling  (Fairbaira). 

Brass.  The  Heb.  nihosheth  or  ntchosheth  is  im- 
properly translated  "brass,"  since  the  Hebrews  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of  copper  and 
zinc  known  by  that  name.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
often  translated  "  brazen  "  (Ex.  xxxviii.  4,  30 ;  1  K. 
xiv.  27;  Jer.  xv.  20,  &c.),  once  "copper"  (Ezr.  viii. 
27,  margin  "brass"),  once  "steel"  (Jer.  xv.  12). 
The  kindred  Heb.  adj.  ndhmh  or  ndcMsk  is  trans- 
lated "of  brass,"  margin  "brazen"  (Job  vi.  12); 
the  feminine  nShushdh  or  ntchusuh  is  translated 
"brass"  (Lev.  xxvi.  19;  Job  xxviii.  2,  &c.^,  and 
"  steel  "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35  ;  Job  xx.  24  ;  Ps.  xviii.  34, 
Heb.  35).  In  most  places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct 
translation  would  be  copper,  although  it  may  some- 
times =  bronze,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin.  In- 
deed, a  simple  metal  was  obviously  intended,  as  we 
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see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  xxxiii.  25,  and  Job  xxviii.  2. 
Copper  was  known  at  a  vcrv  early  period,  and  the 
invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal-cain 
(Gen.  iv.  22).  Its  extreme  ductility  made  its  appli- 
cation almost  universal  among  the  ancients.  The 
Or.  chalkos  is  transkted  "  brass  "  (Mat.  x.  9,  here  = 
Money;  Rev.  xviii.  12)  and  "money"  (Mk.  vi.  8, 
xii.  41).  Two  kindred  words  are  also  used,  viz. 
chalkeos,  A.  V.  "of  brass"  (Rev.  ix.  20),  and  plural 
of  chalhon,  A.  V.  "  brazen  vessels  ".  (Mk.  vii.  4). 
"Sounding  brass"  (Gr.  chalkos;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1)  = 
an  instrument  made  of  brass  or  copper,  i.  e.  a  trum- 
pet or  cymbal  (Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.).  It  often  occurs 
in  metaphors,  e.  g.  Lev.  xxvi.  19 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  23; 
Job  vi.  12;  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  em- 
blem of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18.  The  Gr. 
chalkohbanon  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18  (A.  V.  "fine 
brass"),  has  excited  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  suppose  it  =  orichalcum,  a  mixed  metal  (see 
Amber)  more  valuable  than  gold.  It  may  perhaps 
be  deep-colored  frankincense  (so  Mr.  Farrar). 

*  Bra'ver-y,  in  Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  =  beauty,  splendor. 

*  Bray,  to  =  to  make  a  harsh  noue  like  an  ass 
(Job  vi.  5,  &c.);  also,  to  pound,  mash,  or  break  in 
pieces  (Prov.  xxvii.  22).     Punishments. 

*  Bra'zen  Seat    Sea,  Molten. 
Bra'zen  Ser'pent.    Serpent,  Brazen. 

*  Breaches,  in  Judg.  v.  17  (Heb.  pi.  of  miphrdts, 
literally  a  rent,  breach,  notch,  sc.  in  the  coast,  Ges.), 
probably  =  havens,  harbors.  See  also  Fenced 
City  ;  Hocse  ;  War,  &c. 

Bread  (Heb.  lehem  or  lechem ;    Gr.  artos).     The 
preparation  of  bread  as  an  article  of  food  dates  from 
a  very  early  period :  the  earliest  undoubted  instance 
of  its  use  is  found  in  Gen.  xviii.  6.     "  Bread  "  in  the 
Scriptures  often  =  food  in  general  (Gen.  xviii.  5 ; 
Ex.  xvi.  4,  15,  29;   Lev.  xxi.  8,  17;    Xeh.  v.  18; 
Mat.  vi.  11,  XV.  26,  &c.).    "  To  eat  bread  "  common- 
ly in  the  Scriptures  =  to  eat  food,  to  take  a  meal 
(Gen.  iii;  19,  xxviii.  20,  xxxi.  54;  Ps.  xli.  9,  cii.  4; 
Mat.  XV.  2;  Jn.  xni.  18:    2  Th.  iii.  8,  12,  &c.,  &c.). 
The  corn  or  grain  employed  for  making  bread  was 
of  various  sorts  :  the  best  bread  was  made  of  wheat, 
which  after  being  ground  produced  the  "  flour  "  or 
"  meal "  (Judg.  vi.   19  ;   1  Sam.  i.  24  ;   1  K.  iv.  22, 
xvii.  12,  14),  and  when  sifted  the  "  fine  flour"  (Ex. 
xxix.  2 ;  Gen.  xviii.  6)  usually  employed  in  the  sacred 
offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Lev.  ii.  1  ;  Ez.  xlvi.   14), 
and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22 ;  2  K. 
vii.  1 ;  Ez.  xvi.   13,  19 ;   Rev.  xviii.  13).     Barley 
was  used  chiefly  bv  the  poor,  or  in  times  of  scarcity 
(2  K.  iv.  38,  42  ;  Rev.  vi.  6,  &c.).     "  Spelt"  (Rye) 
was  also  used  both  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Pales- 
tine (Is.  xxviii.  25  ;  Ez.  iv.  9).     Occasionally  the 
grains  above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  in- 
gredients, such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  add- 
ed (Ez.  Iv.  9  ;  compare  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) ;  the  bread  so 
produced  is  called  "barley  cakes"  (Ez.  iv.  12,  "as 
barley  cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the 
main  ingredient.     The  amount  of  meal  for  a  single 
baking  was  an  ephah  or  three  measures  (Gen.  xviii. 
G  ;  Judg.  vi.  19;   1  Sam.  i.  24;  Mat.  xiii.  33).     The 
baking  was  done  in  primitive  times  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  8);  female  servants  were  however  em- 
j)loyed  in  large  households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13).    Baking 
as  a  profession,  was  carried  on   by  men  (Gen.  xl.  1 
ff. ;  Hos.  vii.  4,  6).     In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
gregated in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  ns  we  may  infer 
from  the  names  "bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21), 
and   "tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.   11,  xii.  38, 
•'  furnaces,"  A.  V.).    The  bread  taken  by  persons 


on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23;  Josh.  ix.  12)  was  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  biscuit.  The  process  of  making  bread 
was  as  follows  : — the  flour  was  first  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, or  perhaps  milk  ;  it  was  then  kneaded  with  the 


Egyptiasa  kneading  dongh  with  their  hands.— (Wilkinson,  from  a  painting 
in  the  Tomb  of  Remesea  IlL  at  Thebes.) 

hands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also)  in  a  small  wooden 
bowl  or  "kneading-trough  "  ("store,"  A.  V.  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  5,  17),  until  it  became  dough  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39 ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ;  Jer.  vii.  18  ;  Hos.  vii.  4).     Leaven 


Egyptians  kneading  the  dough  with  their  feet. 
At  a  and  b  the  dough  is  probably  left  to  ferment  in  a  basket,  aa  ia  now 
done  at  Cairo. — (VVilkinson.) 

was  generally  added :  but  when  the  time  for  prepara- 
tion was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes, 
hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent 
custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xix.  3 ; 


Egypttani  making  cakea  of  bread  sprinkled  with  aeeda.— (Wilkinson.) 

Ex.  xii.  39  ;  Judg.  vi.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24 ;  Pass- 
over). The  leavened  mass-  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time  (Mat.  xiii.  33 ;  Lk.  xiii.  21).  The 
dough  was  then  divided  into  round  cakes  (Ex.  xxix. 
23  ;  Judg.  vii.  13,  viii.  5  :  1  Sam.  x.  3  ;  Prov.  vi. 
26),  not  unlike  flat  stones  in  shape  and  appearance 
(Mat.  vii.  9  ;  compare  iv.  3),  about  a  span  in  diam- 
eter and  a  finger's  breadth  in  thickness.  The  cakes 
were  sometimes  pi/nrtia'ed,  and  hence  called  in  He- 
brow  halliih  or  challuh  (A.  V.  "cake,"  "cakes;" 
Ex.  xxix.  2,  23  ,  Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5 ;  Num. 
vi.  15,  19;  XV.  20  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  19),  and  mixed  with 
oil.  Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 
(Ex.  xxix.  2,  23  ;   Lev.  ii.  4  ;   Num.  vi.  15-19),  and 
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merely  coated  with  oil.  The  cakes  were  now  taken 
to  the  oven,  having  been  first,  in  Egypt,  gathered 
into  "white  (?)  baskets"  (Gen.  xl.  16;   Basket  1). 


An  Egyptian  earryinj;  cakes  to  the  orea. — (WilkiiuoD.) 


The  baskets  were  placed  on  a  tray  and  carried  on 
the  baker's  head  (Gen.  xl.  16).  The  methods  of 
baking  were,  and  still  are,  very  various  in  the  East, 
adapted  to  the  various  styles  of  life ;  in  oven?,  fixed 
or  portable  (Fire;  Oven);  in  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  &c.  Among  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  among 
the  modem  Bedouins,  the  cakes  were  spread  upon 
heated  stones,  or  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of 


the  fire  itself,  or  roasted  by  being  placed  bctwecD 
layers  of  dung,  which  burns  slowly,  and  is  theretbre 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15). 
ihe  cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during 
the  process  (Hos.  vii.  8).  Some"  kinds  of  bread 
were  baked  on  a  pas  ;  such  cakes  appeared  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  as  sacred  oft'erings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi, 
21  [Heb.  14],  vii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  niii.  29).  A  Minilar 
cooking  utensil  was  used  by  Tamar  (2  .Sam.  xiii.  9). 
A  different  kind  of  bread,  probably  resembling  the 
ftila  of  the  Bedouins,  a  pasty  substance,  was  pie- 
pared  in  a  saucepan  {frying-pan,  A.  V.) ;  this  ua« 
also  reserved  for  sacred  ofi'erings  (Lev.  ii.  7 ;  vii.  9), 
Shewbread. 

Breast'platCt    Arms,  IL  1  ;  High-Priest,  L  2,  a, 

*  Breeeh'es.    High-Priest  ;  Priest. 

*  Breth  ren.    Brother, 

*  Bi'ibe<  Magistrates  were  expressly  forbidden  to 
take  bribes  or  gifts  (Ex.  xxiii.  8  ;  Deut.  xvi.  19,  &c), 
lest  justice  should  thus  be  perverted.  Samuel's  sona 
took  bribes,  and  in  consequence  the  Israelites  desired 
a  king  ( 1  Sam.  viiL  3  ff. ;  comp.  lii.  3  flf.).  See 
Gifts  ;  also  Job  xv.  34 ;  Ps.  xivi.  10 ;  Isr  xxxiii. 
15 ;  Am.  v.  12. 

Britk.  Herodotus  (i.  179),  describing  the  mode 
of  building  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says  that  the  clay 
dug  out  of  the  ditch  was  made  into  bricks  as  soon 
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Foreign  captives  employed  in  making  bricks  at  Theb*».-<WUkin8on). 

^.      .   .    ir  ■  _v«w>     FiM.1?  13.  Piorine  and  oiliin^  tb«  clay 

Figs.  1,  S.  Men  retoming  af»»r  cam-ing  the  bricks.    Figs.  3.  6.  Taskmastem.    Fies.  4.  o.  Men  '»"y"f,  ^"'*V   /*\.  ;  the  bnck*  ItiU)  a«  said  to  b« 
^  ^J^r.A  _Fijj^  8,  li  Making  bricks  with  a  wooden  mould,  g,  h.    Fig.  15.  Fetching  water  from  the  tank,  i.    At  .,  uw  v 


rmnd.       ., , 

made  at  Thebes. 


as  it  was  carried  up,  and  burnt  in  kilns.  The  brick  1  Tower  of  Babel,  m  which  the  ^^^^'d^^  "J^^  ^^f 
were  cemented  with  hot  bitumen,  and  at  every  thir-  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  ^^^  ""^^J^  (^^"^.^.^^ 
tieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed  in.  This  ac-  The  Babylonian  bricks  7!:i™«'^^,,<=°™7'.ne  "we^^ 
count  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  1  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nineveh,  whicb  are  cmeny 
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Bon-dried  like  the  Egrptian.  Tbej  are  usually  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  inches  sqnare,  and  three  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  and  most  of  them  bear  the  name, 
inscribed  in  cuneiform  character,  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaced  those  of  an  ear- 
lier age.  They  thus  possess  more  of  the  character 
of  tUes  (Ez.  iv.  1).  They  were  sometimes  glazed  and 
enamelled  with  patterns  of  various  colors.  The  Is- 
raelites in  common  with  other  captives,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks 
and  in  building  (E.\.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Egyptian  bricks 
were  not  generally  dried  in  kilns,  but  in  the  sxm,  and 
even  without  straw  ate  as  firm  as  when  first  put  up 
in  the  reisms  of  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes  whose 
names  they  bear.  When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  they 
required  straw  to  prevent  cracking ;  and  crude  brick 
Walls  had  frequently  the  additional  security  of  a  layer 
of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  intervals  to  act  as  bind- 
ers. A  brick-kiln  is  mentioned  as  in  Egypt  (Jer. 
xliii.  9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  (Herodotus, 
ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asychis.  The  Jews 
learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in  Egvpt,  and  we  find 
the  use  of  the  brick-kilu  in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31),  and  a  complaint  that  the  people  built  altars  of 
brick  (Is  Ixv.  3).    Altar,  C,  1  ;  Pottery. 

Bride,  Bridegroom.    Marriage. 

Bri^e.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper  name 
Geshcr.  Judas  Maccabeus  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of 
Caspis,  situated  near  a  lake  (2  Mc.  xii.  13).  Though 
the  ARCH  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  fifteen  century  b.  c,  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which 
remains  still  exist.  A  stone  bridge  over  the  Jordan, 
about  two  miles  below  the  lake  of  the  Huleh,  called 
the  bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob,  is  mentioned  by 
B.  de  la  Brocquifere,  a.  d.  1432,  and  a  portion  of  one 
by  Arculf,  a.  d.  700.  The  bridge  connecting  the 
Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Joseph  us 
speaks,  seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct 

*  Bri'dle.  Ass ;  Bells  ;  Horse ;  Mule  ;  Punishuents. 
Bii'er.    Thorns. 

Brig  an-dine.    Arms,  II.  1. 

Brimstone  (Heb.  gophrith  ;  Gr.  theion),  a  well- 
known  inflammable  substance  =  sulphur  (Deut  xxix. 
23;  Job  xviii.  15,  &c.)  It  is  found  in  considerabls 
quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  usually  in  volcanic 
districts ;  also  in  combination  with  metals,  &c. 
"  Brimstone  and  tire  "  ( =  burning  brimstone.  Bush ; 
sulphurous  flames,  Rbn.)  are  associated  in  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  24 ; 
Lk.  xviL  29),  and  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
(Pb.  XL  6;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22;  Rev.  xiv.  10,  xix.  20, 
&c. ;  compare  2  Pet.  ii.  6  ;  Jude  7). 

*  Brald'ered,  an  obsolete  English  word  =  em- 
broidered. (See  Embroiderer.)  "Broidered  hair" 
( 1  Tim.  ii.  9,  marg.  "  plaited  "1  is  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion of  Gr.  vlegma  (=  a  braid  of  hair,  braided  hair, 
Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.).  Some  copies  have  "  broided 
hair"  or  "  bmided  hair."     Hair. 

Brook,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Hebrew 
dpfiik,  properly  =  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping 
through  a  mountain  gorge  (Ps.  xliL  1,  Heb.  2) ; 
eliewhere  translated  "  stream,"  "  channel,"  "  river." 
—I.  Heb.  t/lSr,  an  Egj-ptian  word  (in  the  plural  = 
the  branches  and  canals  of  the  Nile,  Ges.)  (Is.  xix. 
6-8) ;  elsewhere  translated  *'  river,"  "  flooH."— 3. 
Heb.  michal,  probably  =  a  rivulet,  or  small  stream 
(2  Sam.  xviL  20  only).— 1.  Heb.  nahal  or  nadial  = 


the  dry  torrent-bed  (Valley  3),  and  the  torrent  it- 
self (1  Sam.  xviL  3,  &c. ;  see  River  2) ;  =  Ar.  viady, 
and  Gr.  cheimarrhoiis  or  eheimarrhos  ;  also  trans- 
lated "river,"  "stream,"  "valley."-^.  Gr.  chn- 
marrhos  (Jd.  ii.  8 ;  1  Mc.  y.  37  fF. ;  Jn.  xviii.  1)  = 
Heb.  nahal.  No.  4  above.— 6.  Gr.  diorux  (Ecclus. 
xxiv.  30,  31 )  =  something  dug,  a  trench  or  canal.- 

7.  Gr.  rA4*M»ia  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  13)  =  that  which  ^oiw, 
a  stream. 

*  Broth,  or  soup,  is  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  vL 
19,  20,  and  Is.  Ixv.  4.     Food. 

Broth 'er.  The  Hebrew  ah  or  &ch  is  used  in  various 
senses  in  the  0.  T.  besides  its  strict  sense  of  brother 
(Gen.  iv.  2  AT.,  xix.  20,  xlix.  5,  &c.),  and  the  less  exact 
sense  of  half-brother  (Gen.  xlii.  15,  16;  Judg.  viii. 
19 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  7  ff.,  &c.),  as  1.  A  kinsman,  and 
not  a  mere  brother ;  e.  g.  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  1 6,  xiii. 
8;  xxix.  12,  15);  cousin  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  22).  2.  One 
of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  12,  Heb.  13).  3.  Of 
the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate  peo- 
ple (Num.  XX.  14).  4.  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9 ;  see  marg.). 
5.  Any  friend  (Job  vi.  15).  6.  One  of  the  same 
oflSce  (1  K.  ix.  13).     7.  A  fellow-man  (Lev.  xix.  17). 

8.  Metaphorically  of  any  similarity.  It  is  a  very 
favorite  Oriental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  29,  '*  I  am 
a  brother  to  dragons; "see  Dragon  1. — The  Gr. 
addphos  has  a  similar  range  of  meanings  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple  (Mat.  xxv.  40, 
&c.);  a  fellow- worker  (1  Cor.  i.  1,  &c.),  and  espe- 
cially a  Christian.  Indeed,  it  was  by  this  name  that 
Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other  (Acts  ix.  30, 
xi.  29,  &c.).  The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between 
"  brother  "  and  "  neighbor  ; "  "  brother  "  =  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood,  "  neighbor  "  =  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles  ;  but  Christ  and 
the  apostles  extended  the  name  "  brother "  to  all 
Christians,  and  "  neighbor  "  to  all  the  world  ( 1  Cor.  v. 
11  ;  Lk.  X.  29  ff.).  The  question  as  to  who  were  "the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,"  is  discussed  under  Jaues. 

*  Brown.    Colors. 

*  Brnit  (pron.  brute),  an  old  English  and  French 
word  =  rumor  or  news  (Jer.  x.  22 ;  Nah.  iiL  19). 

Bn-bas'tis  (L.)  =  Pi-beseth. 

*  Bnrk'ler.    Arms,  I.  2,  c,  and  II.  5,  b. 

*  Bnffet,  to  (Gr.  kolaphizo)  =  to  sitiite  with  IhefixL, 
to  box  on  the  ear,  to  cvff;  in  a  wider  sense,  to  smite, 
to  maltreat  (Mat.  xxvi.  67 ;  Mk.  xiv.  65 ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
11 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  7;  1  Pet.  ii.  20). 

*  Building.  Architecture;  Barn;  House  ;  Temple. 
Bnk'ki  (Heb.  =  Bukkiah,  Ges.).     I.  Son  of  Abi- 

shua  and  father  of  Uzzi ;  fourth  after  Aaron  in  the 
line  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51  (v.  31,  vi. 
36  Heb.),  and  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  4) ; 
called  in  1  Esd.  viii.  2,  Boccas,  corrupted  to  Borith, 
2  Esd.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki  ever  was  high-priest, 
we  are  not  informed  in  Scripture,  Joscphus  men- 
tions him  in  one  place  (v.  11,  §  5)  as  high-priest,  in 
another  (viii.  1,  §  3)  as  the  first  of  those  who  lived 
a  private  Ufe,  while  the  pontifical  dignity  was  in  the 
house  of  Ithamar.  (High-Priest). — 2.  Son  of  Jogli 
and  prince  of  Dan  ;  assistant  to  Joshua  and  Eicazar 
in  the  division  cf  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

BBk-ki'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  wasting  from  Jehovah,  Ges.), 
a  Kohathite  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  musician 
in  the  Temple  (1  t'hr.  xxv.  4,  13). 

Bnl  [u  as  in  dtdl\     Month. 

Bnll,  BBli'ock,  terms  used  synonvroously  with  ox, 
oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representatives  of  several 
Hebrew  words.  The  plural  of  the  Greek  tauros  is 
translated  "bulls"  in  Heb.ix.  13,  x.4.— The  Hebrew 
bdkiir  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  homed  cattle 
w  hen  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.    Accordingly 
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it  is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  Ixv.  25),  cow  (Ez. 
iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16),  beeves(LGV.  xxii.  19,  21), 
&c. — The  Hebrew  shor  almost  always  =  one  head 
of  horned  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex 
(Ex.  xxi.  28  ff.,  "  ox  "  A.  V. ;  Lev.  xxii.  23,  28,  &c.). 
It  is  very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
form,  tor,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9,  17,  vii.  17  ;  Dan.  iv. 
25  (22  Heb.),  &c. — The  Hebrew  ''egel,  fem.  ^eglah 
=  a  calf  male  or  female,  properly  of  the  first  year. 
The  word  is  used  of  a  trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of 
one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21,  compare  22),  of  one 
used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  J  8),  and  of  one  three 
years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9). — The  Hebrew  par  =  a  bull, 
bullock,  especially  a  young  b^dlock,  a  steer  (Ex.  xxix. 
1 ;  Lev.  iv.  3  ff.,  &c.),  Ges. ;  once  (Judg.  vi.  25)  pos- 
sibly a  bull  of  seven  years  old. — The  Hebrew  plural 
abbirim  (literally  strong  ones)  is  used  for  bulls  in  Ps. 
xxii.  12  (A.  V.  "strong  bulls;"  13  Heb.),  1.  13, 
Ixviii.  30,  Heb.  31;  Is.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  11.— The 
Hebrew  to  is  translated  "  wild  bull  "  in  Is.  li.  20,  and 
"  wild  ox  "  in  Deu.t.  xiv.  5.  It  was  possibly  one  of 
the  larger  species  of  antelope,  and  took  its  name  from 
its  swiftness.  Robinson  (iii.  396)  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffaloes  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated.  Agriculture  ;  Calf  ;  Clean  ;  Food  : 
Heifer;  Herd;  Ox;  Sacrifice. 

Bnl'rash  [u  as  in  bull,  full].     Reed. 

*  Bulwarks.     Fenced  City  ;  War. 

Bn'nah  (Heb.  discretion,  Ges.),  son  of  Jerahmeel, 
and  descendant  of  Pharez  and  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii  25). 

Bnn'ni  (Heb.  built,  Ges.).  1.  A  Levite  in  Nehe- 
miah's  time  (Neh.  ix.  4). — 2.  A  chief  of  the  people 
in  Nehemiah's  time  (x.  15). — 3.  A  Levite,  ancestor 
of  Shemaiah  in  Nehemiah's  time(xi.  15). 

Bar'i-al  [ber're-al].  The  Jews  uniformly  disposed 
of  the  corpse  by  entombment  where  possible,  and 
failing  that,  by  interment ;  extending  this  respect  to 
the  remains  even  of  the  slain  enemy  and  malefactor 
(1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi.  23),  in  the  latter  case  by 
express  provision  of  law. — 1.  Tlie  Place  of  Burial. 
A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  excavation, 
or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the  standard 
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type  of  sepulchre,  (Tomb.)  Tliis  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's  means  permitted  it, 
were  commonly  prepared  beforehand,  and  stood  often 
in  gardens  (Garden),  by  roadsides,  or  even  adjoinin" 
houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone  were  probably 
buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi.  6,  28 ;  2  K.  x. 
35,  xiii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xvi,  14,  xxviil.  27 ;  I  Sam.  xvi. 
1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb  and  Rachel's  setm  to 
have  been  chosen  merely  from  the  place  of  death ; 
but  the  successive  interments  at  the  former  (Macii- 
pelah)  aie  a  chronicle  of  the  strong  family  feeling 
among  the  Jews.  It  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or  an 
indignity  not  onlv  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is.  xir. 
20 ;  Jer.  vii.  33,  viii.  1,  2,  &c. ;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but  in 
a  lesser  degree  to  be  excluded  from  the  family  sepul- 
chre (1  K.  xiii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20;  com- 
pare 2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a 
profound  feeling  toward  a  person  not  of  one's  family 
to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ru.  i.  17  ;  IK.  xiii. 
31),  or  to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own  sepulchre 
(Gen.  xxiii.  6 ;  compare  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16).  Cities 
soon  became  populous  and  demanded  cemeteries, 
which  were  placed  without  the  walls ;  such  a  one 
seems  intended  by  "  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the 
people"  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron  or  of  Jehoshaphat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix. 
11)  threatens  that  Tophet  should  be  polluted  by 
burying  there  (compare  2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  was 
also  the  "  Potter's  Field  "  (Mat.  xxvii.  7).  Sepul- 
chres were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  a.s  that  of 
Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  20),  or  by  pyramids  as  -those  of 
the  Asmoneans  at  Modin  (1  Mc.  xiii.  28),  and  ha<l 
places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  Such  as  were  not 
otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously  "  whited " 
(Mat.  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  passover,  to  warn  passers  by  of  defilement. — 2. 
The  Mode  of  Burial.  While  the  0.  T.  notices  the 
burial  of  persons  of  rank  or  public  eminence,  the 
N.  T.  takes  its  examples  from  private  station.  But 
in  both  cases  "  the  manner  of  the  Jews "  included 
the  use  of  spices,  where  they  could  command  the 
means.     Thus  Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (2  Chr. 


Babylonian  Coffin  and  Lid,  of  green  glazed  pottery,  from  Warka,  the  ancient  Erecli.— (Layard.) 


xvi.  14).  A  portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honor 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was  probably  des- 
tined part  of  the  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
"  mytrh  and  aloes  "  in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high 
state  occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used 
by  the  deceased  were  burnt  also.  Such  was  proba- 
bly the  "  great  burning"  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king 
was  unpopular  or  died  disgraced  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19), 
this  was  not  observed.     In  no  case,  save  that  of  Saul 


and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned  (compare  Am. 
vi.  7-10):  and  even  then  the  bones  were  interred, 
and  reexhumed  for  solemn  entombment.  It  was  the 
office  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform  and  preside  over 
the  whole  funereal  office ;  but  a  company  of  public 
buriers  (Ez.  xxxix.  12-14)  had  apparently  become 
customary  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10). 
Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if  used  were  open ; 
but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  common  in  tombs 
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of  rank  The  bier,  the  word  for  which  in  the  0.  T. 
al*o  =  "  BED,"  was  borne  by  the  nearest  rehitives, 
and  followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do  honor  to 
the  dead.  The  grave-clothes  were  probably  of  the 
fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and  fastened  with 


bandage3,  and  the  head  covered  separately.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  spices  were  applied  to  the  corpse  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  or  between  the  folds  of  the 
linen ;  hence  our  Lord's  remark,  that  the  woman 
had  anointed  Ids  body,  "  with  a  view  to  dressing  it 


Andent  Egyptian  Fuaeral  Procession. — From  Calliaad.— (Fbn.) 


Modem  Egyptian  Funeral  Procession. — From  Lane's  Modem  Ssfffliaiu.—(F\m.) 


in  these  grave-clothes."  (Embalming  ;  Mocrnino.) 
— 3.  Prevalent  Notions  in  regard  to  Burial.  The 
precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains  being  re- 
turned to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed,  in  wish 
at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following  a  similar 
notion,  some  of  the  Rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that 
land  could  those  who  were  buried  obtain  a  share  in 
the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher  in  Messiah's 
reign  on  earth.  Tombs  were,  in  popular  belief,  led 
by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with  traditions  (com- 
pare Abel;  Ezra;  Tomb,  &c.). 

*  Barn'ing.    Burial  ;  Punishments. 

*  Barn'ing  A'gne  (I^ev.  xxvi.  16).     Fever. 
Bnrnl'-of  fer-Ing  ( Heb.  usually  ^6'uh,  literally  tha'. 

which  is  made  to  go  up  ;  Gr.  ho'.okauloma,  thai  vchich 
is  wholly  burnt,  a  holocaust)  in  A.  V.  =  the  offering 
(Atonement;  Sacrifice),  which  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except 
the  refuse  ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the  smoke  to  God. 
Every  sacrifice  was  in  part  a  "  bumt-oftiering,"  be- 
cause, since  fire  was  the  chosen  manifestation  of  God's 
presence,  the  portion  of  each  sacrifice  e.-^pecially  ded- 
icated to  Him  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  bunit-of- 
fering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20,  as  offered  after 
the  Flood.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Genesis  (see 
XV.  9,  17,  xxii.  2  ff.)  it  appears  to  be  the  only  sacri- 
fice referred  to ;  afterward  it  became  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  regular  cla.sses  of  sacrifice  under  the 
Mosaic  law.  \ow  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb. 
V.  1)  into  "gifts"  and  "sacrifices  for  sin"  (i.e. 
eucharistic  and  propitiatory  pacrifices),  and  of  the 
former  of  these  the  burnt-offering  was  the  choicest 
specimen.  (Sin-ofkerisg,  &c.)  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  burnt-offering  was  that  which  is  the  original 
idea  of  all  sacrifice,  the  offering  by  the  sacrificcr  of 
himself,  saul  and  bodv,  to  God,  the  submission  of 
his  will  to  the  Will  of  the  Lord.  It  typified  (see 
Heb.  V.  1,  3,  7,  8)  our  Lord's  oflering  (as  especially 


in  the  temptation  and  the  agony),  the  perfect  sacri- 
fice of  His  own  human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Fa- 
ther. In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enact- 
ed that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "  meat-offering  " 
(of  flour  and  oil)  and  "  drink-offering  "  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22,  26. 
ix.  16,  17,  xiv.  20;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii.  4, 
5).  The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given 
in  detail  in  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18  ff.,  &c.  For  the 
public  biirnl-offeringg,  see  Sacrifice,  D,  a.  Private 
burnt-offenngs  were  appointed  at  the  consecration 
of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15  ff. ;  Lev.  viii;  18  ff.,  ix.  12 
ff.),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6,  8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (xiv.  19  ff.),  and  re- 
moval of  other  ceremonfal  uncleanness  (xv.  15,  30), 
on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic  vow,  or  at 
its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  compare  Acts  xxi.  26),  &c. 
Bat  freetrill  buml-offerinjs  were  offered  and  accepted 
by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  e.  g.  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii.)  and  of  the  temple 
(1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they  were  offered  in  extraordi- 
nary abundance. 

Bnsb.  1.  The  Hebrew  word  seneh  ("  bush,"  A.V.) 
occurs  only  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  Jeho- 
vah's appearance  to  Moses,  "in  the  flame  of  fire  in 
the  bush"  (Ex.  iii.  2-4;  Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  The 
Greek  word  is  batos  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N. 
T  (Mk.  xii.  26;  Lk.  xx.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  80,  35;  in  Lk. 
vi.  44,  "bramble  bush  "  A.  V.).  The  Gr.  batos  = 
rubus,  Vulgate ;  and  both  in  ancient  writers  =  the 
different  kinds  of  brambles  or  species  of  the  genus 
Jiu'jus  (raspberry  and  blackberry  bush,  &c.).  Cel- 
sius has  argued  that  the  Jiuhiis  vulgaris,  i.  e.  Kubtts 
fruticosus,  the  bramble  or  blackberry  bush,  =  the 
scneh,  and  traces  the  etymology  of  Mount  "Sinai" 
to  this  name.     Sprengcl  identifies  the  seneh  with 
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what  he  terms  the  Rubvs  sancbis  ("  a  variety,"  says 
Dr.  J.  T>.  Hooker,  "  of  Rubus  fruticosus  "),  and  says 
it  grows  abundantly  near  Sinai.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  kind  of  thorn  bush  is  intemled  by  smeh  ; 
but  Sinai  is  almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus 
Rubus. — 2.  The  Heb.  niah  or  siach^  plural  sVdm  or 
tkhim,  is  translated  "  bushes "  in  Job  xxx.  4,  7, 
"  plant "  in  Gen.  ii.  5,  "  shrubs "  in  Gen.  xxi.  15. 
Gesenius  translates  "  a  shrub,  bush." 
Bnsh'elt     See  at  end  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

*  Bnt'lcr.     Cup-bearer. 

Bnt'tert  Gesenius  supposed  that  the  Heb.  hemuh 
or  chemah  {hemah  or  chemah  in  Job  xxix.  6),  trans- 
lated "  butter "  uniformly  in  the  A.  V.,  generally 
means  curdled  milk,  curds;  poetically,  milk  in  gen- 
eral ;  once  (Prov.  xxx.  33)  cheese;  but  never  butter 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xviii.  8  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  14  ;  Judg.  v.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29  ;  Job  xx. 
17,  xxix.  6;  Ps.  Iv.  21  (Heb.  22);  Prov.  xxx.  33; 
Is.  vii.  15,  22.  Hasselquist  says  the  Arab  women 
"  made  butter  in  a  leather  bag,  hung  on  three  poles 
erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and 
drawn  to  and  fro  by  two  women."  The  butter  of 
modern  Palestine,  after  being  thus  made,  is  boiled 
or  melted,  and  put  in  goat-skin  bottles.  "  In  winter 
it  resembles  candied  honev,  in  summer  it  is  mere 
oil  "  (Thn.  i.  293).     Cheese  ;  Milk. 

*  Baying  [by-].  Agriculture  ;  Commerce  ;  Jubi- 
lee, THE  Year  of  ;  Slave. 

Bnz  (Heb.  coidempt).  1.  The  second  son  of  Mil- 
cah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  Elihu,  called  "the 
Buzite  "  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.  e.  Aram,  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  Buz,  whose  family  seems 
to  have  settled  in  Arabia  Deserta  or  Petraea  (Jer. 
XXV.  23). — 2.  A  name  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (1  Chr.  V.  14). 

Ba'zi  (Heb.  =  Buzite,  Ges.),  father  of  Ezekiel 
the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3). 

Bnz'ite  (fr.  Heb.)  =  descendant  of  Bcz  1  (Job 
xxxii.  2,  6) 

*  By  is  used  in  1  Cor.  iv.  4  A.  V.  in  the  now  ob- 
solete sense  of  against ;  "  I  know  nothing  by  my- 
self," i.  e.  I  am  not  conscious  of  wrong  doing. 

Bys'sus  (L.  fr.  Gr.).    Lines. 


c 

Cab.    Weights  and  Measures. 

Cab'bon  (Heb.  cake,  Ges.),  a  town  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40  only). 

♦Cabins  (Jer.  xxxvii.  16;  margin  "cells")  prob- 
ably =:  the  arched  cavities  or  vaults,  in  which  pris- 
oners were  lodged,  round  the  sides  of  the  "  dungeon  " 
or  pit  (Henderson  on  Jer.  1.  c). 

Ca'bnl  (Heb.  limit,  border,  LXX.,  Boch. ;  as  some- 
thing  exhaled,  as  nothing,  Hiller),  a  place  on  the 
boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27);  probably  at  the 
modem  village  of  Kabul,  a  small  village  eight  or 
nine  miles  E.  of  ^Akka  (Rbn.  iii.  88).  Being  thus 
on  the  very  borders  of  GaUlee,  probably  this  place 
has  some  connection  with  the  district  containing 
twenty  cities,  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre  (1  K.  ix.  11-14). 

Cad'dls,  surname  of  Joansan,  the  eldest  brother 
of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  ii.  2). 

Ca'des  (1  Mc.  xi.  63,  73)  =  Kedesh  3. 

Ca'des-bar'ne  (Jd.  v.  14)  =  Kajjesh-barxea. 

€ad'mi-el  (1  Esd.  v.  26,  68)  =  Kadmiel. 

Ca'sar  [see'zar]  (L.)  =  Cesar. 

C«s-a-re'a  [ses-a-ree'a]  (L.)  =  Cesarea. 

C«s-a-re'a  Phi-Iip'pi  (L.)  =  Cesarea  Philippi. 
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Cage.  1.  The  Heb.  cilub  or  d^,  translated  "  cage  " 
in  Jer.  v.  27  (margin  "coop"),  is  a  trap^age,  con- 
trived for  keeping  in  it  a  decoy  bird,  and  furnished 
with  valves  or  clappers  which  shut  as  soon  as  a  binl 

has  entered   (so  Gesenius).     (Basket  4.) 2.    Tiie 

Gr.  kartallos,  translated  "cage"  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30,= 

a  basket  with  a  pointed  bottom  (L.  &  S.). 3.  The 

Gr.  phulake,  Uterally  a  icatchitig  or  guardivq  ( L.  &  S.  > 
translated  in  Rev.  xviii.  2,  "cage"  and  '"hold,"  is 
usually  in  N.  T.  translated  "  prison "  (Mat.  v.  26, 
xiv.  3,  10,  &c.).  Robinson  {N.  T.  Lex.)  translates 
it  here  watch-jx>sf,  station,  haui.t. 

Cai'a-phas  [kuy'ya-fasj  (fr.  Gr.  form  of  Aram.  = 
d^ression,  Buxtorf),  in  full  Jo'seph  Cai'a-pbas, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during  our 
Lord's  public  ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  His  con- 
demnation and  crucifixion  (Mat.  xxri.  3,  57 ;  Jn.  xi. 
49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24,  28 ;  Acts  iv.  6).  The  Procura- 
tor Valerius  Gratus  appointed  him  to  tlie  dignity. 
He  held  it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  but  was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  Vitel- 
lius  (a.  d.  36).  He  was  sou-in-law  of  Annas  2. 
High-Priest  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

Cain  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  w/iat  is  gotten,  aeqwsition :  or 
a  spear,  Ges.  [see  Arms,  I.  2,  g'\  ;  or  a  smith,  Von 
Bohlen).  The  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Cain 
(Gen.  iv.)  are  briefly  these : — He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Adam  and  Eve ;  he  followed  the  business  of  agii- 
culture  ;  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection 
of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  AbelV,  he 
committed  the  crime  of  murder  (Abel),  for  which 
he  was  expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an 
exile  ;  he  settled  in  the  land  of  Xod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch  ;  his  descend- 
ants are  enumerated,  together  with  the  inventions 
for  which  they  were  remarkable.  References  to  Cain 
occur  in  Heb.  xi.  4;  1  Jn.  iii.  12;  Jude  11.  The 
following  points  deserve  notice  in  connection  with 
the  Biblical  narrative : — 1 .  The  position  of  the  land 
of  Nod  (Eeh.z=fight,  7cande)i7ig,Ges.),  which  it  seems 
vain  to  attempt  to  identify  with  any  special  locality. 
2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain  "  probably  means  that 
Jehovah  gave  a  .<tign  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs 
were  afterward  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses 
(Ex.  iii.  2,  12),  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  17,  21),  Elijah  (1 
K.  xix.  11),  Ahaz  (Is.  vii.  10-14),  and  Hezekiah  (Is. 
xxxviii.  7,  8).  3.  The  narrative  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  considerable  population  in  Cain's  tin.e 
(ver.  14).  4.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumer- 
ated to  the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators 
(Knobel,  Von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  struc- 
ture in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  Se'thites ;  but  the  differences  far 
exceed  the  points  of  similarity.  5.  The  social  con- 
dition of  the  Cainites  is  prominently  brought  fur- 
ward  in  the  history.  Cain  founded  the  first  city ; 
Lamech  instituted  polygamy  ;  Jabal  introduced  the 
nomadic  life  ;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments ; 
Tubal-cain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lamecli's  language 
takes  the  stately  tone  of  poetry;  and  even  the 
names  of  the  women,  Naamah  (pleasant),  Zillah 
(shadow),  Adah  (ornamental),  seemed  to  bespeak  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this, 
there  was  violence  and  godlessness ;  Cain  and  La- 
mech furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  tiie  con- 
cluding words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter.  6 
The  cor.trast  established  between  the  Canutes  and 
the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  soli  ly  to  the 
social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  r.iccs. 

Cain  (see  above),  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah named  whh  Zanoah  and  Gibeah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 

Ca-i'nan  or  Cai'nan  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  possessor,.  Fu. ; 
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irniih,  perhaps  lancer,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Enos;  and 
great-grandson  of  Adam  through  Seth ;  father  at 
seventy  years  of  Mahalaleel  ;= Kenan.  He  died  aged 
910  (Gen.  v.  9-U;  Lk.  iii.  SI).  The  rabbinical  tra- 
dition was  that  he  firsit  introduced  idol-worship  and 
astrologv — a  tradition  which  the  Hellenists  trans- 
ferred to  the  post-diluvian  Cainan.^2.  Son  of 
Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Sala,  according  to  Lk.  iii. 
35,  36,  and  usually  called  the  second  Cainan.  He  is 
also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Gen. 
X.  24,  xi.  12,  but  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.,  nor  in  the  SamariUn,  Chaldce,  Syriac, Vulgate, 
&c.,  versions.  It  seems  certain  that  his  name  was 
introduced  into  the  genealogies  of  the  Greek  0.  T., 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Christ  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan 
was  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  Probably  Cainan 
was  not  inserted  in  Lk.  iii.  36  by  St.  Luke  himself 
(it  is  not  in  the  Codex  Bezce  ;  see  New  Testament), 
but  was  afterward  added,  either  by  accident,  or  to 
make  up  the  number  of  generations  to  seventeen,  or 
from  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now  be  discov- 
ered. 

Cakes.    Bread  ;  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Ca'lah  (Heb.  completion,  old  aye,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  11).  (NiM- 
ROD.)  According  to  Ilawlinson,  the  site  of  Calah  is 
marked  by  the  Niinrud  ruins  (Nineveh).  If  this  be 
regarded  as  ascertained,  Calah  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  at  one  time  (about  b.  c.  930-720)  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Dr.  H.  Lobdell  (in  B.  S.  xiv. 
236)  supposed  Calah  to  be  at  Kalah  ShrrgJiat  (see 
Assyria,  §  7).  Boohart,  Gesenius,  &c.,  make  Calah 
=  Halah. 

Cal^a-raol'a-Ins  (1  E^d.  v.  22),  a  coiTupt  name,  ap- 
parently from  Elam,  Lod,  and  Hadid. 

Cal'a-mas.    Reed  4. 

Cal'col  (Heb.  sustenance?  Ges.),  a  man  of  Judah, 
son  or  descendant  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6) ;  probably 
=  Chalcol.     Darda  ;  Mahol. 

Caldron,  a  vessel  for  boiling  flesh,  either  for  cer- 
emonial or  domestic  use.  It  is  the  translation  in 
A.  V.  of  four  Hebrew  words,  viz.,  agmon  (Job  xli. 
20  ;  see  Reed  1),  dud  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  13;  see  Basket 
5 ;  Pot  3),  sir  (Jer.  Hi.  18,  19  ;  Ez.  xi.  3,  7,  11 ;  see 
Pot  4),  kallahath  or  kallacheUh  (1  Sam.  ii,  14;  Mic. 
Ul  3). 


BrooM  Cddrao  from  EgyptUa  Tbcbw,— (BritUb  Mawam.) 

Ca'le*  (Heb.  dogf  Ges. ;  the  bold,  the  valiant,  i.  e. 
ofuro,  Fii.).  1.  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  19, 
42,  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Ephrath  or  Ephra- 
tali.  His  brothers,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
were  Jerahmeel  and  Ram ;  his  wives  Azubah,  JeriotJi, 
and  Ephrath ;  and  his  concubines  E))hah  and  Ma- 
achah  (vcr.  9,  18,  19,  46,  48),  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey 
regards  the  text  in  1  Chr.  ii.  as  corrupt  in  many 
places.  Keil  maintains  that  Caleb  the  son  (i.  e.  the 
descendant)  of  Hezron  =  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 


neh  (?) ;  compare  Josh.  xv.  16  and  1  Chr.  ii.  49. 
—2.  "Son  of  Jephunneh,"  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places^  with  the  addition  of  "  the 
Kenezite"  (=  son  of  Kenaz)  in  Num.  xxxii.  12  ;  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  14.  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Ust  of 
the  rulers  or  princes  sent  to  search  the  lund  of  Ca- 
naan m  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus.  Caleb  was 
a  prince  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  perhaps  as 
chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites.  He  and 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only  two  of  the 
whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Barnea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in 
boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it ;  for 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In 
the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other  ten  spies 
perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were  spared.  Forty- 
five  years  afterward,  when  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to 
Joshua  and  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Anakims,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neigh- 
boring hill  country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chapter  re- 
lates how  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out 
the  three  sons  of  Anak ;  and  how  he  offered  Achsah 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would  take 
Kirjath-Sephcr,  i.  e.  Debir ;  and  how  when  Othniel, 
his  younger  brother  or  nephew,  had  performed  the 
feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  but 
with  her  the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water 
which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded. 
Though  Hebron  became  a  city  of  the  priests,  the 
surrounding  territory  continued  to  be  in  Caleb's  pos- 
session, at  least  till  David's  time(l  Sam.  xxv,  3,  xxx. 
14).  "  The  S.  of  Caleb  "  (xxx.  14)  =  that  portion 
of  the  "  S.  land  "  (Josh.  xv.  19)  of  Palestine  occu- 
pied by  Caleb  aad  his  descendants.  A  very  interest- 
ing question  arises  as  to  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have  seen,  styled  "  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,"  and  Othiiiel,  afterward  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  "  the  son  of  Kenaz  "  (Josh. 
XV.  17  ;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11).  On  the  other  hand 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  either  Jephunneh  or  Kenaz,  but  represents 
Caleb,  though  obscurely  (ver.  50 ;  so  Lord  A.  C.  Her- 
vey), as  a  son  of  Hur  and  grandson  of  No.  1  (see,  too, 
chapter  iv.  and  No.  3  below).  Again  in  Josh.  xv. 
13,  we  have  this  singular  expression,  "Unto  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  ;"  and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  signifi- 
cant one,  "  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,  because  that  he 
wholly  followed  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel.'^  It  becomes 
therefore  quite  possible,  but  not  at  all  certain,  that 
Caleb  was  a  foreigner  by  birth  ;  a  proselyte,  incor- 
porated into  the  tribe  of  Judah. — 3.  Son  of  Hur. 
His  descendants  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50  ff.  appear  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent family  from  the  sons  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh, in  iv.  15.  Bezalecl,  the  grandson  of  Hur  (ii. 
20 ;  E.x.  xxxv.  30,  &c.),  was  contemporary  with  the 
spies,  who  thus  seem  to  have  been  a  generation  later 
than  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur  (so  Dr.  P.  Holmes,  in 
Kitto). — 4.  Ca'leb-Eph'ra-tah,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent text  of  1  Clir.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  regards  the 
present  text  as  cornipt,  and  the  reading  which 
Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  LXX.,  as  probably  the  true  one,  "Caleb  came 
in  unto  Ephratah." 

Calf.     In  Ex.  xxxil  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron, 


CAL 

constrained  by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses, 
made  a  molten  calf  (Heb.  'egel ;  see  Bcll)  of  the 
polden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  to  represent  the  Elo- 
HiM  (A.  V.  "  gods  ")  which  brouglit  Israel  out  of 
Egvpt.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  ear-rings 
would  have  provided  the  enormous  quantity  of  gold 
required  for  a  solid  figure.  More  probably  it  was  a 
wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a  process  known 
to  have  existed  in  Egypt.     "  A  gilded  ox  covered 
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Bronie  figure  of  ApU. — (WUkinnon.) 

with  a  pall  "  was  an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson, 
iv.  335).  To  punish  the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the 
calf,  and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in 
the  drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(N'um.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as  the 
deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their  super- 
stition, or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with 
reference  to  an  Egyptian  custom  in  honor  of  Apis 
(Hdt.  ii.  41 ;  Poole's  Si/nopsis  on  Ex.  xxxii.  20). 
The  process  which  he  used  is  difficult  of  explanation. 
Bochart  and  RosenmuUer  think  that  he  merely  cut, 
ground,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder  (Mines).  It 
has  always  been  a  great  dL=;pute  respecting  this  calf 
and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the  Jews  in- 
tended them  for  some  Egyptian  god,  or  II.  for  a 
mere  cherubic  svmbol  of  Jehovah.  Of  the  various 
sacred  cows  of  Egypt,  those  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and 
of  the  three  kinds  of  sacred  bulls.  Apis  (Memphis), 
Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  fixes  on  tlie  lat- 
ter as  the  prototype  of  the  golden  calf;  "  the  offer- 
ings, dancings,  and  rejoicings  practised  on  that  oc- 
casion were  doubtless  in  imitation  of  a  ceremony 
they  had  witnessed  in  honor  of  Mnevis "  {Ancient 
Egijptianx,  v.  197).  It  seems  to  us  more  hkely  that 
in  this  calf-worship  the  Jews  merely 

"  Likened  their  Maker  to  the  gravM  ox ;  ■" 

or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-understood  cheru- 
bic emblem.  The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denun- 
ciations against  the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii. 
5,  6,  X.  6),  and  mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kiss- 
ing them  (xiii.  2).  ,  His  change  of  Bethel  into  Beth- 
aven  possibly  arose  from  contempt  of  this  idolatry. 
The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  that  of  Bethel  ten  years  after  by  his  son  Shal- 
maneser  (Prideaux,  Conn.\.  15).  In  the  expression 
"  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos.  xiv.  2),  "  calves  " 
metaphorically  =  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  pas- 
sage signifies  either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices 
of  our  lips,"  i.  e.  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,"  or  "  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which 
our  lips  have  vowed."  Bull  ;  Cherubim  ;  Idolatry  ; 
Ox.  I 

Cal'i-tas  (L.)  =  Kelita  (1  Esd.  ix.  23,  48).  { 

Cal-Us'the-nes  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  adorned  uilh  strength,  | 


L.  &  S.),  a  partisan  of  Xicanor,  burnt  by  the  Jewg 
on  Nicanor's  defeat  for  setting  fire  to  "  the  sacred 
portals "  (2  Mc.  viii.  83). 

Cal'neh  or  Cll'no  (both  Heb.  in  form,  probably  = 
the  fort  of  the  Bubi/lonish  god  Ana  or  Ann)  appears 
m  Gen.  x.  10  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod  "  in  the 
land  of  Shinar."  Rawlinson  identifies  Calneh  with 
the  modern  A'ifer,  about  sixty  miles  S.  E.  of  Baby- 
lon, on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  are  ex- 
tensive ruins.  We  may  gather  from  Scripture  that 
in  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  Calneh  was  token  by  one 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  never  recovered  its  pros- 
perity (Is.  X.  9 ;  Am.  vi.  2).  The  Targums.  Eu«ebiu3 
and  Jerome,  &c.,  identified  Calneh  with  the  ancient 
Ctesiphon,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  below  Bagdad. 

Cai'no  =  Calneh  (Is.  x.  9). 

Cal'phl  (L.),  father  of  Jonathan's  captoin  Judas  3 
(1  Mc.  xi.  70). 

Cal'Ta-ry  (fr.  L.  ealvaria  =  a  bare  skull  =  Gol- 
gotha), a  word,  not  a  proper  name,  occurring  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  Lk.  xxiii.  33,  and  denoting  the  place 
of  the  CRUCIFIXION  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  popular 
expression  "  Mount  Calvary  "  is  not  warranted  by 
any  statement  in  the  accounts  of  the  place  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion.     Golgotha. 

Cam'el.  The  Heb.  gdmdl,  Gr.  kamelos,  L.  camelm, 
are  used  to  express  the  genus  "  camel,"  irrespective 
of  any  difierence  of  species,  age,  or  breed.  It  is 
clear  from  Gen.  xii.  16  and  Ex.  ix.  3  that  camels 
were  early  known  to  the  Egyptians,  thougli  no  rep- 
resentation of  this  animal  has  yet  been  discovereJ 
in  the  paintings  or  hieroglyphics.  The  Ethiopians 
had  "camels  in  abundance "  (2  Clir.  xiv.  15);  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem  "  with  camels 
that  bare  spices  and  gold  and  precious  stones"  (1  K. 
X.  2) ;  the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hazor  possessed 
camels  (Jer.  xlix.  29,  32) ;  David  took  away  camels 
from  the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  9,  compare  xxx.  17):  Ben-hadad,  king  of 
Syria,  sent  to  Elisha  forty  camels'  burden  of  good 
things  (2  K.  viii.  9) ;  the  Ishmaelitcs  trafficked 
with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of  Gilead,  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25) ;  the  Mid- 
ianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  camels  "  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude  "  (Judg.  vii. 
12);  Job  had  three  thousand  camels  before  his  af- 
fliction (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand  afterward  (xlii., 
12).  The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ; 
1  Sam.  xxx.  17);  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  2  K.  viii.  9  ;  1  K.  x.  2,  &c.) ;  anil 
for  draught  purposes  (Is.  xsi.  7).  From  1  Sam.  xxx. 
17  we  learn  that  camels  were  used  in  war.  John 
the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's  hair 
(Mat.  iii.  4  ;  Mk.  i.  6),  and  some  have  supposed  that 
Elijah  "was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  same  stuff." 
(Dress  ;  Sackcloth.)  Chardin  (in  Harmer's  Observ, 
ii.  487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vef  tments 
of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  Camel's  milk  was 
much  esteemed  by  Orientals,  and  was  probably  used 
bv  the  Hebrews,  though  no  distinct  reference  to  it  is 
m'ade  in  the  Bible.  Camel's  flesh,  although  much 
esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  because,  though 
the  camel  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth  not  the 
hoof."  Dr.  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist,  of  Pal,  p.  391)  says, 
"  the  Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a 
band  of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung 
small  shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of  half- 
moons ; "  this  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21, 
26,  with  reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  on 
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the  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zebah  and  Zahuiinna.  From  the  temperate  habits 
of  the  camel  with  regard  to  its  requirements  of  food 
and  water,  and  from  its  wonderful  adaptation,  both 
structurally  and  physiologibally,  to  traverse  the  arid 
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regions  which  for  miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage, 
we  can  readily  give  credence  to  the  immense  num- 
bers which  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either 
of  tribes  or  individuals.    The  three  thousand  camels 


Arabian  Camel. 

of  Job  may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {H.  A.  ix.  37,  §  6) :  "  Now  some 
men  in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand 
camels." — 2.  The  Hebrew  masculine  becher,  feminine 
bichrdh,  occur  only  in  Is.  Ix.  6  and  Jer.  ii.  23,  and 
are  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  dromedary."  Bochart 
(and  so  (lesenius)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word  is 
indicative  only  of  a  difference  in  age,  and  adduces 
the  Arabic  becra  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  a 
young  camel  is  signified  by  the  term.  Etymologi- 
cally  the  Hebrew  word  is  more  in  favor  of  the 
"  dromedary."  So,  too,  are  the  old  versions. — 3. 
As  to  the  Hebrew  circdrdlh  (Is.  Ixvi.  20;  A.  V. 
"  swift  beasts")  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion. 
The  explanation  given  by  Bochart  after  some  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Lee, 
&c.,  that  "  dromedaries  "  are  meant,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  .Mr.  Houghton,  who  prefers,  with  Michaelis 
and  Parkhurst,  to  understand  the  "  panniers  "  or 


"  baskets  "  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules, 
and  to  refer  the  word  to  its  unreduplicated  form 
( Hebrew  car,  A.  V.  "  furniture,"  i.  e.  the  camel's 
saddle  with  a  kind  of  canopy  over  it)  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  34. — i.  The  Hebrew  plural  ahashterdnim  or 
&chasht(rdnim,  translated  "camels"  in  Esth.  viii. 
10,  14,  A.  v.,  =  mules  (so  Bochart,  Gesenius, 
&c.). — The -species  of  camel  in  common  use  among 
the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine 
was  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  {Camebis 
Arabicics).  With  feet  admirably  formed  for  journey- 
ing over  dry  and  loose  sandy  soil ;  with  an  internal 
reservoir  for  a  supply  of  water  when  the  ordinary 
sources  of  nature  fail ;  with  a  hump  of  fat  ready 
on  emergencies  when  even  the  prickly  thorns 
and  mimosas  of  the  desert  cease  to  afford  food; 
with  nostrils  which  can  close  valve-like  when  the 
sandy  storm  fills  the  air,  this  valuable  animal  well 
deserves  the  title  of  the  ship  of  the  desert.  The 
dromedary  is  a  swifter  animal  than  the  baggage- 
camel,  and  is  ii.=!ed  chiefly  for  riding  purposes  ;  it  is 
merely  a  finer  breed  than  the  other :  the  Arabs  call 
it  the  Heine.  The  speed  of  the  dromedary  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  the  Arabs  asserting  that  it  is 
swifter  than  the  horse ;  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour 
is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  perform  ;  this  pace,  how- 
ever, it  is  able  to  keep  up  for  hours  together. — The 
Bactrian  camel  ( Camelus  Bactrianun),  the  only  other 
known  species,  is  found  in  China,  Russia,  and  Central 
Asia,  and  has  two  humps  ;  it  is  not  capable  of  such 
endurance  as  its  Arabian  cousin  ;  it  was  known  to 
the  Assyrians,  &c.,  and  doubtless  to  the  Jews  also 
in  their  later  history  ;  it  is  employed  by  the  Persians 
in  war  to  carry  one  or  two  guns  which  are  fixed  to 
the  saddle.  According  to  Burckbardt,  breeders  often 
extirpate  the  forward  hump  of  this  species,  and  thus 
procure  more  space  for  the  pack-saddle  and  load, 
and  make  the  animal  like  the  Arabian  species  (Col. 
C.  H.  Smith,  i»  Kitto). — The  camel,  as  may  be  read- 
ily conceived,  is  the  subject  among  Orientals  of 
many  proverbial  expressions ;  many  are  cited  by 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  30) ;  compare  Mat.  xxiii.  24,  and 
xix.  24,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  A.  v.,  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
made  from  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  ex- 
pression ;  the  very  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
evidence  in  its  favor :  with  the  Talmuds  "  an  ele- 
phant passing  through  a  needle's  eye  "  was  a  com- 
mon figure  for  any  thing  impossible. 

Ca'mon  (Heb.  full  of  stalks  or  grain  ?  Ges.),  the 
place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge  was  buried  (Judg.  x. 
6) ;  a  city  of  Gilead  (so  Josephus).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  make  Camon  =  Cyamon. 

Camp.    Encampment. 

Cam'phire  (Heb.copAe?')  no  doubt  is  an  incorrect  ren- 
dering of  the  Heb.  term  (Atonement  3 ;  Pitch),  which 
^some  aromatic  substance  only  in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13  : 
the  margin  in  both  passages  has  "  cypress,"  imitat  ■ 
ing  hipros  in  the  LXX.  and  cyprus  in  the  Vulgate 
in  form  but  not  in  signification.  Camphire,  or,  as 
it  is  now  generally  written,  camphor,  is  the  product 
of  a  tree  largely  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Formosa, 
the  Camphora  officinarum,  allied  to  the  laurel.  From 
the  expression  "  cluster  of  c&pher  in  the  vineyards 
of  En-gedi,"  in  Cant.  i.  14,  the  Chaldee  version  reads 
"  bunches  of  grapes."  The  substance  really  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  copher  is  the  Lawsonia  alba  of  bota- 
nists, the  henna  of  Arabian  naturalists.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nubia  call  the  henna  plant  Khofreh. 
Hasselquist,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the  leaves 
arc  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water ; 
the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of  their 
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bands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night :  this  gives 
them  a  deep  yellow,  which  is  greatly  admired  by 
Eastern  nations.  The  color  lasts  for  three  or  four 
■weeks  before  there  is  occasion  to  renew  it.     The 
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custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt  that  I  have  seen  the 
nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in  this  manner."  Not 
only  the  nails,  but  the  hair,  beard,  &c.,  were  also 
dyed  with  henna.  The  beard  dyed  with  henna  is 
afterward  made  black  by  the  application  of  indigo. 
Sonnini  says  the  women  are  fond  of  decorating  them- 
selves with  the  flowers  of  the  henna  plant ;  but  they 
take  them  in  their  hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms 
with  them.  Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13. — The 
Lawsonia  alba  when  young  is  without  thorns,  and 
when  older  is  spinous,  whence  Linnajus's  names, 
Laicsouia  inermis  and  Lawsonia  spinosa  ;  he  re- 
garding his  specimens  as  two  distinct  specie.'?.  The 
henna  plant  grows  in  Egvpt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N. 
India.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  clusters, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from 
four  to  six  feet  high. 

Ca'na  (L.  fr.  Heb.  MnaJi  [Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.] 
=  place  of  reeds,  Ges.)  of  Gal'i-lee,  once  Ca'na  In 
Gal'i-lee,  a  village  or  town  not  far  from  Capernaum, 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (Jn. 
ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46),  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv. 
46-54),  and  the  native  place  of  Nathasael  1  (sxi. 
2).  The  traditional  site  is  at  Jie/r  Kenna,  a  .«mall 
village  about  four  and  a  half  miles  N.  E.  of  Nazareth. 
It  now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and — doubtless  much  older — the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought. 
The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century),  and  of  Phocas  (twelfth  century). 
But  the  claims  of  another  site  have  been  brought 
forward  with  much  force  (Rbn.  ii.  346-9,  iii.  108). 
The  rival  site  is  a  village  situated  further  N.,  about 
five  miles  N.  of  Seffurieh  (Sepphoris)  and  nine  of 
Nazareth,  near  the  present  Jefai,  the  Jotapata  of  the 
Jewish  wars.  The  village  still  bears  the  name  of 
Kuna-el-jelil  =  "  Cana  of  Galilee  "  in  Arabic.  The 
Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever  site 
may  be  the  real  one.     Fouxtaix. 

Ca'naan  [ka'nan]  (Heb.  Cena'an  or  Cna'an,  fr.  a 
verb  denoting   to  be  bowed  down,  to  be  low,  Ges. ; 


Gr.  &  L.  Chanaiin).  1.  Fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
fu  S'l  ^  9""'  '•  ^^ '  ^^^  progenitor  of  the  Pheniciang 
(  Zidon  '),  and  of  the  various  nations  who  before 
the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the  sea-coast  of  Pal- 
estine, and  generally  the  whole  of  the  country  W 
of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  13;  )  Chr.  i.  13;  Caxaax, 
Land  of  ;  Caxaanites),  In  Gen.  i.x.  20-27  a  curse' 
is  pronounced  on  Canaan  (as  many  have  maintained) 
for  Ham's  unfilial  and  iireverential  conduct ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Bush  (A'b/f*,  1.  c.)  remarks,  that  Ham's  act  was 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  cawe  of  the  prediction 
against  Canaan  (con.pare  Is.  xxxix.  6), — that  lierc, 
as  often  in  the  Scriptures,  individuals  are  not  so 
much  contemplated  as  the  nations,  &c.,  descended 
from  them,  and  the  special  sins  of  the  Canaanitrs 
(licentiousness,   &c. ;    compare   Lev.    xviii.    24   fl.) 

were  closely  allied  to  Ham's  sin  in  Gen.  ix.  22, 

that  Ham  as  a  father  was  affected  by  the  curse  on 
Canaan, — and  that  the  curse  did  not  necessatily 
come  upon  righteous  descendants  of  Canaan  (e.  g. 
Melchizedek,  Abimelech),  nor  upon  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  general  any  further  than  as  their  own  sim 
were  the  procuring  causes  of  it  (Sodom  ;  Gibko.n- 
ITES,  &c.). — 2t  "  Canaan  "  sometimes  (e.  g.  Zeph.  ii. 
5)  =  the  country  itself— more  generally  styled  "  the 
land  of  Canaan."  (See  next  article.)  We  also  find 
"Language  of  Canaan  "  (Is.  xix.  18):  "Wars  of 
Canaan"  (Judg.  iii.  1):  "  Inhabitants  of  Canaan  " 
(Ex.  XV.  15):  "King  of  Canaan  "  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23, 
24,  V.  19):  "Daughters  of  Canaan"  (Gen.  xxviii.  1, 
6,  8,  xxxvi.  2) :  "  Kingdoms  of  Canaan  "  (Ps.  cxxxv 
11).  The  word  "  Canaan  ".  is  also  translated  m  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  xxiii.  8)  "traffickers;"  (xxiii.  11)  "the 
merchant  city ; "  (Ez.  xvii.  4)  "traffic;"  (Hos.  xii. 
7)  "He  is  a  merchant;"  (Zeph.  i.  11)  "merchant- 
people." 

Canaan,  the  Land  of  (literally  Loirland ;  see 
Caxaax)  —  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea,  and  between  those  waters  and  the  Meditcirancan 
(Palestixe)  ;  specially  opposed  to  the  "  land  of 
Gilead,"  i.  e.  the  high  table-land  E.  of  the  Jordan. 
True,  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  "  lowland  " 
is  thus  apphed  contained  many  very  elevated  spots ; 
but  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  country  W.  of 
the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  several  things  prevent  it 
from  leaving  an  impression  of  elevation,  viz.  (1.)  that 
wide  maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye  ranges  for 
miles  from  the  central  hills,  (2.)  the  still  deeper  and 
more  remarkable  hollow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  (3.)  the 
almo.«t  constant  presence  of  the  long  high  line  of  the 
mountains  E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  "  Canaan- 
ite  "  was  used  in  the  0.  T.  in  two  senses,  a  broadi  r 
and  a  narrower  (Caxaaxites)  ;  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  with  "  Canaan,"  at  least  in  the 
older  cases  of  its  occurrence  (Gen.  xii.  5,  xiii.  12, 
&c.).  It  is  only  in  later  notices  (e.  g.  Zeph.  ii.  5  ; 
Mat.  XV.  22),  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low  mari- 
time plains  of  Phiiistia  and  Phenicia  (compare  Ilk. 
vii.  26). 

Ca'naan-ite  [-nan-].  The,  the  designation  of  the 
Apostle  SiMOX  (Mat.  x.  4 ;  Mk.  iii.  18),  otherwise 
known  as  "Simon  Zelotcs."  The  word  docs  not 
signify  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  nor  a  native  of  Cana, 
but  it  comes  from  a  Chaldee  or  Syriac  word,  Kan- 
nedn  or  Knonoyo,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  fac- 
tion of  "  the  Zealot.^  "  was  designated.  The  Syriac 
word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  version.  The 
Greek  equivalent  is  Zclotes  (Lk.  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13). 

Ca'naan-ites  [-nan-].  The  (see  Caxaax),  a  word 
used  in  two  senses:  1.  For  the  tribe  of  "the  Ca- 
naanites  "  onlv  =  the  dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The 
whole  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan  was  a  "  loiv- 
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land "  as  compared  with  the  loftier  and  more  ex- 
tended tracts  on  the  E. :  but  there  was  a  part  of  this 
western  country  which  was  still  more  emphatically  a 
"  lowland."  a.  There  were  the  plains  lying  between 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah,and  Ephraim.  (Jezreel  1 ; 
Palestine;  Sephela;  Sharon  1,  &c.)  b.  But  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  these  was  the  still  lower  region 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah.  "  The  Canaanite 
dwells  (A.  V.  *  Canaanites  dwell ')  by  the  sea,  and 
by  the  side  (A.  V.  'coast')  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii. 
29).  In  Gen.  x.  18-20  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite 
tribe  are  given  as  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  Jordan 
Valley.  In  Josh.  xi.  3  "the  Canaanite  on  the  E. 
and  on  the  W."  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Amorite,  &c.,  who  held  "the  mountain"  (A.  V, 
"  mountains  ")  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  (Char- 
iot.) In  E.\.  iii.  8,  17,  &c.,  the  Canaanites  are  men- 
tioned with  the  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Hivites, 
and  Jebu.>;ites,  as  the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the 
Israelites ;  in  Deut  vii.  1,  and  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11, 
the  Girgashites  are  added,  making  seven  nations  in 
all ;  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  the  list  of  ten  nations  in- 
cludes some  E.  of  Jordan,  and  probably  some  S.  of 
Palestine. — 2.  AppUed  as  a  general  name  to  the  non- 
Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  land  (compare  Canaan). 
Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxi.  3 ;  Judg. 
i.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv.  3,  37,  compare  xxviii.  2,  6 ; 
Ex.  xiii.  11,  compare  5.  Like  the  Phenieians,  the 
Canaanites  were  probably  given  to  commerce ;  and 
thus  probably  in  later  times  Canaanite  occasionally 
=r  "a merchant"  (Job  xh.  6  ;  Prov.  xxxL  24  ;  com- 
pare Canaan). — On  the  language  of  the  Canaanites, 
see  Shemitic  Languages  ;  Tongues,  Confusion  of. 

Cjin'dil«ce  [-see ;  as  an  English  name  usually  pron. 
kan'dase]  (L. ;  Gr.  kandake  ;  fr.  Ethiopic  =  chief, 
or  ruler,  of  servants  [?],  Sim.),  a  queen  of  Ethiopia 
(Meroe),  mentioned  Acts  vLi.  27.  The  name  was 
not  a  proper  name  of  an  individual,  but  that  of  a 
dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens.  Prof.  Ilackett  (in  B.  S. 
xxiii.  515)  appears  dirsposed  to  regard  these  as  queens 
of  that  part  of  Ethiopia  of  which  the  capital  was  Na- 
pata,  eighty-six  geographical  miles  N.  of  Meroe. 

*  Candle  [-dl].  The  Heb.  ner  and  Gr.  htchnos, 
often  translated  "  candle "  in  the  A.  V.  (Job  xviii. 
6,  xxi.  17;  Mat.  v.  15,  &c.),=  a  light,  i.  e.  a  candle, 
lamp,  lantern,  &c.  (Ges.,  Rbn.  N.  2\  Lex.).  Candle- 
stick ;  Lamp. 

Can  dle^ick  [-dl-],  which  Moses  was  commanded 
to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described  Ex.  xxv. 
31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev.  xxiv.  4, 
"  the  pure  candlestick,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  17, 
"  the  holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurte- 
nances it  required  a  talent  of  ."  pure  gold,"  and  it 
was  not  mmil.dcd,  but  "  of  beaten  work."  Josephus, 
however,  says  that  it  was  of  cast  gold,  and  hollow. 
As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is  not  very  clear,  we 
abbreviate  Lightfoot's  explanation  of  it.  "  The  foot 
of  it  was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a  shaft  straight, 
which  was  the  middle  light.  Near  the  foot  was  a 
golden  dish  wrought  almondwise ;  and  a  little  above 
that  a  golden  knop,  and  above  that  a  golden  flower. 
Then  two  branches,  one  on  each  side,  bowed,  and 
ccAning  up  as  high  as  the  middle  sluift.  On  each  of 
them  were  three  golden  cups  placed  almondwise  on 
sharp,  scollop-shell  fashion ;  above  which  was  a 
golden  knop,  a  golden  flower,  and  the  socket.  Above 
the  branches  on  the  middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss, 
above  which  rose  two  shafts  more ;  above  the  com- 
ing out  of  these  was  another  boss,  and  two  more 
shaft'*,  and  then  on  the  shaft  upward  were  three 
golden  scollop-cups,  a  knop,  and  a  flower :  so  that 


the  heads  of  the  branches  stood  an  equal  height " 
{Works,  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman).  The  whole  weight 
of  the  candlestick  was  100  minae  =  about  229  lbs. 
troy  or  18Si  lbs.  avoirdupois  (Weights  and  Meas- 
ures) ;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  five 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the  exte- 
rior branches,  three  end  a  half  feet.  It  has  been 
calculated  to  have  been  worth  £5,076  =  about 
123,000,  exclusive  of  workmanship.  Generally  it 
was  "  a  type  of  preaching  "  or  of  "  the  light  of  the 
law "  (Lightfoot,  I.  c).  Similarly  candlesticks  are 
made  types  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Church,  of  witnesses, 
&c.  (compare  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c.).  The 
candlestick  was  placed  on  the  S.  side  of  the  first 
apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the  table  of 
shewbread  (Ex.  xxv.  37),  and  was  lighted  every 
evening  and  dressed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
21,  XXX.  8  ;  compare  1  Sam.  liL  3).    Each  lamp  was 
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supplied  with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses),  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  burning  during  a  long  night. 
When  carried  about,  the  candlestick  was  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in 
badger-skin  bags,  which  were  supported  on  a  bar 
(Num.  iv.  9).  In  Solomon's  Temple,  instead  of  this 
candlestick,  there  were  ten  golden  candlesticks  simi- 
larly embossed,  five  on  the  right  and  five  on  the  left 
(1  K.  vii.  49  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  They  were  taken  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  Iii.  19).  In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel 
there  was  again  a  single  candlestick  (1  Mc.  i.  21,  iv. 
49).  The  description  given  of  it  by  Josephus  agreea 
only  tolerably  with  the  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus ;  but  he  hints  that  it  was  not  identical  with 
the  one  used  in  the  Temple.  The  candlestick  repre- 
sented on  the  arch  of  Titus  as  borne  in  his  triumph, 
A.  D.  70,  was  probably  taken  from  Rome  to  Carthage, 
A.  D.  455,  by  Genseric,  thence  carried  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  then  respectfully  deposited  at  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  533.     It  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

*  fan'dy  (Acts  xxvii.  7,  marg.),  an  English  form 
of  Candia,  the  modem  name  of  Crete. 

fane.     Reed  4. 

fan'ker-worm.    Locust  8. 

Canneh  (Heb.)  (Ez.  xxvii.  23),  probably  a  contrac- 
tion of  Calneh,  which  is  the  reading  of  one  MS. 

fan'on  ofSerip'tare,  Tbe  (L.  cayiov,  fr.  Gr.  kanin) 
=  "  the  collection  of  books  which  form  the  original 
and  authoritative  written  rule  of  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  church."     Starting  from  this 
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definition  the  present  article  will  examine  shortly — 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term :  II.  The  Jew- 
ish Canon  of  the  0.  T.  as  to  (a)  its  formation,  and 
(6)  extent :  III.  ITie  Christian  Canon  of  the  0.  T. ; 
and  IV.  of  the  N.  T. — I.  Tlie  u^e  of  the  word  Canon. 
— The  word  kaii6n,'m  classical  Greek, is (1.) properly 
a  straight  rod,  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in 
weaving,  or  a  carpenter's  rule ;  hence  (2.)  metaphor- 
ically a  ksting  rule  (or  model)  in  ethics,  or  in  art,  or 
in  language.  (3.)  The  word  was  also  used  passively 
for  a  measured  space,  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed 
tax.  The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  kandn  offers  a  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  classical.  In  Jd.  xiii.  6  it  occurs 
in  its  literal  sense  =  "  pillar,"  A.  V. ;  in  Gal.  vi.  16 
and  2  Cor.  x.  15  it  is  translated  "  rule,"  A.  V. ;  in 
2  Cor.  X.  13  the  A.  V.  has  "rule,"  margin  "line," 
and  in  verse  16  "line,"  margin  "rule."  In  patristic 
writings  it  commonly  =  "  a  rule "  in  the  w  idest 
sense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases  "the  rule  {kanoii) 
of  the  church,"  "  the  rule  of  faith,"  "  the  rule  of 
truth."  This  rule  was  regarded  either  as  the  ab- 
stract, ideal  standard,  embodied  only  in  the  life  and 
action  of  the  church ;  or,  again,  as  the  concrete, 
definite  creed,  which  set  forth  the  facts  from  which 
that  life  sprang.  As  applied  to  Scripture  the  deriv- 
atives of  kanon  are  used  long  before  the  simple 
word.  The  Latin  translation  of  Origen  speaks  of 
Scripturo!  Canonicce  (L.  :=  canonical  Sertjttures) 
{De  Princ.  iv.  33),  libri  regidares  (L.  =  bookx  of  [or 
according  to]  the  rule)  {Comm.  in  Mat.  §  117),  and 
libri  canonizati  (L.  =■  books  canonized,  i.  e.  made  or 
determined,  according  to  rule)  (id.  §  28).  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  show  that  the  title  "  Canonical " 
wa.s  first  given  to  writings  in  the  sense  of  "  admitted 
by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  ^'■forming  part  of  and  giving 
the  rule."  The  first  direct  application  of  kanon  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (about  a.  d.  380),  where  the  word  indicates 
the  rule  by  which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be 
determined,  and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the 
constituent  books.  Among  Latin  writers  it  is  com- 
monly found  from  the  timeof  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
and  their  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that 
of  Greek  writers,  is  the  source  of  its  modem  accepta- 
tion. The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply 
as  "  those  without,"  or  "  those  uncanonized."  The 
Apocryphal  books  (Apocrypha),  which  were  sup- 
posed to  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  were 
called  "  books  read,"  or  "  ecclesiastical,"  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures.  The  canonical  books  were  also  called 
"books  of  the  Testament,"  and  Jerome  styled  the 
whole  collection  "  the  holy  library,"  which  happily 
expresses  the  unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible. — II.  (a) 
The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The  history 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest  times  is  beset 
with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before  the  period  of 
the  exile  only  faint  traces  occur  of  the  solemn  preser- 
vation and  use  of  sacred  books.  According  to  the 
command  of  Moses  the  "  book  of  the  law  "  was  "put 
in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (Deut.  xxxi.  26),  but  not  iti 
it  (1  K.  viii.  9  ;  compare  Jos.  iii.  1,  §  1,  v.  1,  §  17), 
and  thus  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to 
have  "  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8 ;  compare  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14). 
This  "  book  of  the  law,"  which,  in  addition  to  the 
direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv.  7),  contained  general  ex- 
hortations (Deut.  xxviii.  61)  and  historical  narratives 
(Ex.  xvii.  14),  was  further  increased  by  the  records 
of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  probably  by  other 
writings  (1  Sam.  x.  25).  At  a  subsequent  time  col- 
lections of  proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and 
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the  later  prophets  (especially  Jeremiah)  were  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  their  predecessors.  It  periiapa 
marks  a  further  step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
when  "  the  book  of  the  Lord  "  is  mentioned  as  a 
general  collection  of  sacred  teaching  (Is.  xxxiv.  16  ; 
compare  xxix.  18).  at  once  famihar  and  authoriu- 
tive ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite  collection 
either  of  "  the  psalms  "  or  of  "  the  prophets"  existed 
before  the  Captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariah  (vii.  1 2) 
speaks  of  "  the  law  "  and  "  the  former  prophets"  as 
in  some  measure  coordinate  ;  and  Daniel  (ix.  2)  re- 
fers to  "  t/ie  books  "  in  a  manner  which  ser  ms  to  mark 
the  prophetic  writings  as  already  collected  into  a 
whole.  Even  after  the  Captivity  the  history  of  the 
Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Maccabees,  is  wrapped  in  great  obscurity.  I'opular 
belief  assigned  to  Ezra  2  and  "  the  great  sj-nagogue  " 
the  task  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the  Scrip- 
tures as  part  of  their  work  in  organizing  the  Jewish 
church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief, 
but  it  is  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  history  of 
Judaism  and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  books 
themselves.  The  account  (2  Mc.  ii.  13)  which  jissigns 
a  collection  of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  con- 
firmation of  the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The 
persecution  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  168)  was  for  the 
0.  T.  what  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  for  the 
N.  T.,  the  final  crisis  which  stamped  the  sacred 
writings  with  their  peculiar  character.  The  king 
sought  out  "the  books  of  the  law"  (1  Mc.  i.  56) 
and  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  '•  book 
of  the  covenant"  was  a  capital  crime  (Jos.  xii. 
5,  §  4).  After  the  Maccabean  persecution  the  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in 
the  history  of  its  contents.  The  Bible  appears  from 
that  time  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  notice  that  the  collection  was  peculiar 
in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents.  All  the 
evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it  is  con- 
fessedly scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false,  both 
in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as  "  all 
the  relics  of  the  Hebrseo-Chaldaic  literature  up  to 
a  certain  epoch,"  if  the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer 
to  the  time  when  the  Canon  was  completed. — (b)  The 
conte7its  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The  first  notice  of  the 
0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct  and  definite  parts  oc 
curs  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus),  in  which  "the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  arc 
mentioned  as  integral  sections  of  a  completed  whole. 
A  like  threefold  classification  is  used  for  describing 
the  entire  0.  T.  in  Lk.  xxiv.  44  (compare  Acts 
xxviii.  23).  The  general  contents  of  these  three 
classes  still,  however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Jo- 
sephus  {Ap.  i.  8),  the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the 
subject,  enumerates  twenty-two  books  "  which  are 
justly  believed  to  be  divine : "  five  books  of  Moses, 
thirte'en  of  the  prophets,  extending  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  (=  husband  of  Esther,  according  to  Jose- 
phus),  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and  dhections 
for  life.  Still  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enu- 
meration, for  in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers  it  is 
necessary  either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or 
to  exclude  one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Ee- 
clesiastes,  from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice  that  Josepbus  regards  primarily  the  his- 
toric character  of  the  prophets.  The  popular  belief 
that  the  Sadducees  received  only  the  books  of  Moses 
rests  on  no  sufficient  authority.  The  casual  quota- 
tions of  Josephus  agree  with  his  express  Canon. 
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The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  language 
show  that  the  apostles  were  familiar  with  several  of 
the  Apocryphal  books ;  but  they  do  not  contain  one 
authoritative  or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while, 
with  the  exception  of  Judges,  Ecdesiastes,  Canticles, 
Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or 
proof.  Several  of  the  early  Fathers  describe  the  con- 
tents of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito  of 
Sardis  (eir.  179  a.  d.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East  made 
the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order  uf  "  the 
books  of  the  0.  T."  a  subject  of  special  inquiry. 
He  gives  the  result  in  the  following  form :  the  books 
are,  5  Moses  .  .  .  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  4  Kings, 
2  Chronicles,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
ticles, Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  12  Prophets,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  Esdras.  Origen,  in  enumerating  the  twenty- 
two  books  "which  the  Hebrews  hand  down  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Testament,"  omits  the  book  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  and  adds  "  the  letter"  to  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  The  statement 
of  Jerome  is  clear  and  complete.  He  gives  the 
contents  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  autho- 
rities, placing  Daniel  in  the  last  class ;  and  adding 
that  whatever  is  without  the  number  of  these  must 
be  placed  among  the  Apocrypha.  The  statement  of 
the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkable  that 
it  must  be  transcribed  entire.  "  But  who  wrote  [the 
books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses  wrote  his  own  book,  ? 
the  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Balaam,  and  Job. 
Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  eight  [last]  verses 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel  wrote  his  own  book,  the 
book  of  Judges,  and  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book 
of  Psalms  [of  which,  however,  some  were  composed] 
by  the  ten  venerable  elders,  Adam,  the  first  man, 
Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Jeremiah 
wrote  his  own  book,  the  books  of  Kings  and  Lamen- 
tations. Hezekiah  and  his  friends  reduced  to  writ- 
ing the  books  contained  in  the  memorial  word 
laMSHaK,  L  e.  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Eccle- 
siastes.  The  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (Syxa- 
GOGDE,  THE  Great)  reduced  to  writing  the  books  con- 
tained in  the  memorial  word  KaXDaG,  i.  e.  Ezekiel, 
the  twelve  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther.  Ezra 
wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought  down  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own  times.  .  .  . 
Who  brought  the  remainder  of  the  books  [of  Chron- 
icles] to  a  close  ?  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachalijah." 
In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (about  a.  d. 
600)  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is  evi- 
dently in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the  work 
of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has  been 
preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by  other 
evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the  growth 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of  probability. 
The  later  Jewish  catalogues  throw  little  light  upon 
the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty-two  books, 
equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the  Projjhets  (Joshua, 
Jmlges  and  Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  Ezekiel, 
12  Prophets',  and  nine  of  the  Hagiographa.  The 
last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to  eleven 
by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Lamentations  ("  the  twenty-four  Books").  In 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  eariy  editions  of  the  0.  T., 
the  arrangement  of  the  later  books  offers  great  varia- 
tions, but  they  generally  agree  in  reckoning  all  sepa- 


rately except  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  So 
far  then  it  lias  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew  Canon 
was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own  ;  but  while 
the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  preserve  the  strict 
limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings,  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  (Alexandria  ;  Septcagixt)  allowed  themselves 
greater  freedom.  But  so  far  as  an  authoritative 
Canon  existed  in  Egj-pt,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Palestine,  and  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one 
Canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  that  this  Canon 
was  recognized  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. — HI. 
The  histori/  of  t/ve  0.  T.  Canon  among  Christian 
writers  exhibits  the  natural  issue  of  the  currency  of 
the  LXX.,  enlarged  as  it  had  been  by  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions. In  proportion  as  the  Fathers  were  more  or 
less  absolutely  dependent  on  that  version  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  they  gradually 
lost  in  common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference 
between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the 
custom  of  the  church ;  but  the  custom  of  the  church 
was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judgment.  The  history 
of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in  the  first 
instance  from  definite  catalogues,  and  not  from  iso- 
lated quotations.  But  even  this  evidence  is  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory,  few  of  the  catalogues  being 
really  independent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  I.).  They  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin  ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  Protestant 
churches  in  general.  The  second  differs  from  this 
by  the  omitsion  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  third 
differs  by  the  addition  of  Barcch,  or  '*  the  Letter." 
During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon 
is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognized,  and 
it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
Fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight.  The  real  divergence  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  0.  T.  Canon  is  to  be  traced  to  Augus- 
tine, whose  wavering  and  uncertain  language  on  the 
point  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  controversy. 
In  a  famous  passage  {De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  [13])  he 
enumerates  the  books  which  are  contained  in  "  the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes  among  tliem 
the  Apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark  pf 
distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further  con- 
firmed by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is  argued 
that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  authority  of  the 
Apocrj-phal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian 
church.  But  in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  "  Ecclesiastical  "  and  properly  "  Canoni- 
cal "  books.  The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which 
was,  as  it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
Greek  authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  397  ?),  though  with  a  reservation,  and 
afterward  published  in  the  decretals  which  bear  the 
name  of  Innocent,  Damasus,  and  Gelasius ;  and  it 
recurs  in  many  later  writers.  But  nevertheless  a 
continuous  succession  of  the  more  learned  Fathers 
in  the  West  maintained  the  distinctive  authority  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.— Roman  Catholics  allow  that  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  the  question  of  the  Canon  was 
open,  but  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assembly 
was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth  of 
literature  seemed  to  render  perilous.  The  decree 
of  the  Council  "  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures  "  pro- 
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nounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  including  the  Apocryphal 
books,  except  1  and  2  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Ma- 
nasses,  to  be  deserving  in  all  its  parts  of  "  equal  ven- 
eration," and  added  a  list  of  books  "  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  doubt."  This  hasty  and  peremptory 
decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to  any  catalogue  before 
published,  was  closed  by  a  solemn  anathema  against 
all  who  should  "  not  receive  the  entire  books  with 
all  their  parts  as  sacred  and  canonical."  This  de- 
cree was  not,  however,  passed  without  opposition  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, later  Roman  Catholics  (e.  g.  Du  Pin,  Jahn) 
have  sought  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  definite 
equalization  of  the  two  classes  of  sacred  writings  by 
a  forced  interpretation  of  the  subsidiary  clauses. — 
The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in  con- 
firming the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  refused  to 
allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  Apocryphal 
books  ;  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment  was  ex- 
pressed varied  considerably  in  the  different  confes- 
sions. The  English  church  (Art.  6)  appeals  directly 
to  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses)  a  use  "  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the  establishment 
of  doctrine. — The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later 
Greek  church  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been 
modified  in  some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  declaration  was  made.  The  authorized 
Russian  catechism  distinctly  quotes  and  defends  the 
Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  on  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  a  preparatory 
study  in  the  Bible ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  current  of  Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the 


unanimous  agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  cata- 
logues, coincides  with  this  judgment. — The  hi^tory 
of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  Peshito  Version 
was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the  Hebrew 
Canon ;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  afterward  in  re- 
vising the  verhion,  many  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
were  translated  from  the  Greek  at  an  early  period, 
and  gradually  added  to  the  original  collection. — The 
Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  a.scertaincd  from 
editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but  it  is-  of 
no  critical  authority  ;  and  a  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  Ethiopian  Canon. — IV.  The  history  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Kew  Tislamcni  presents  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  The  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all 
the  churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying 
one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to 
the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha.  The  history 
of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  to  the  time  of 
Hegesippus  (about  a.  p.  170),  and  includes  the  era 
of  the  separate  circulation  and  gradual  collection  of 
the  Apostolic  writings.  The  second  is  closed  by  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  303),  and  marks  tlie 
separation  of  the  sacred  writings  from  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  Hterature.  The  third  may  be  definetl 
by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  397),  in 
which  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  was 
formally  ratified  by  conciliar  authority. — 1.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testamattto  170  a.  d. 
— The  MTitings  of  the  N.  T.  themselves  contain  little 
more  than  faint  intimations  of  the  position  which 
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they  were  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the  apostles 
was  essentially  one  of  preaching,  and  of  founding  a 
church.  The  prevaiUng  spiritual  method  of  inter- 
preting the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position  which 
the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing  upon  the 
verge  of  "  the  coming  age,"  seemed  to  preclude  the 
necessity  and  even  the  use  of  a  "  N.  T."  Yet  the 
apostles  claim  for  their  writings  a  public  use  ( 1  Th. 
V.  27 ;  Col.  iv.  16 ;  Rev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authori- 
tative power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  &c. ;  2  Th.  iii.  6  ;  Rev. 
xxil  19) ;  and  when  2  Peter  was  written,  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  significant  connection 
with  "  the  other  Scriptures." — The  transition  from 
the  Apostolic  to  the  sub-Apostolic  age  is  essentially 
abrupt  and  striiiing.  An  age  of  conservatism  suc- 
ceeds an  age  of  creation ;  but  in  feeling  and  general 
character  the  period  which  followed  the  working  of 
the  apostles  seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  reflection 
of  that  which  they  moulded.  The  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (about  70-120  a.  d.)  are  all  occa- 
sional. They  sprang  out  of  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  offered  little  scope  for  quotation.  At  the  same 
time  they  show  that  the  Canonical  books  supply  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  beUef  of  the  next  age, 
and  must  therefore  represent  completely  the  earlier 
teaching  on  which  that  was  based.  In  three  places, 
however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a  more 
distinct  reference,  Clement  {Ep.  47),  Ignatius  {ad 
Eph.  12),  and  Polycarp  [Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apostolic 
Epistles  written  to  those  whom  they  were  them- 
selves addressing.  The  casual  coincidences  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  with  the  language 
of  the  Epistles  are  much  more  extensive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of  Jude,  2  Peter,  2 
John,  and  3  John,  with  which  no  coincidences  oc- 
cur, and  1  Thessalonians,  2  Thessalonians,  Colossians, 
Titus,  and  Philemon,  with  which  the  coincidences 
are  very  questionable,  all  the  other  Epistles  were 
clearly  known,  and  used  by  them ;  but  still  they 
are  not  quoted  with  the  formulas  which  preface 
citations  from  the  0.  T.,  nor  is  the  famous  phrase 
of  Ignatius  {ad  Fhilad.  5),  "  having  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  Gospel  as  to  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  to  the 
apostles  as  to  the  presbytery  of  the  Church,"  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  existence  of  a  collection  of 
Apostolic  records  as  distinct  from  the  sum  of  Apos- 
tolic teaching.  The  coincidences  with  the  Gospels, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous  and  interesting, 
but  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclusive 
nse  of  our  present  written  Gospels.  The  details  of 
the  life  of  Christ  were  still  too  fresh  to  be  sought 
for  only  in  fixed  records  ;  and  even  where  memory 
was  less  active,  long  habit  interposed  a  barrier  to 
the  recognition  of  new  Scriptures.  The  sense  of 
the  infinite  depth  and  paramount  authority  of  the 
0.  T.  was  too  powerful  even  among  Gentile  con- 
verts to  require  or  to  admit  of  the  immediate  ad- 
dition of  supplementary  books  (so  Mr.  Westcott, 
the  original  author  of  this  article).  But  the  sense  of 
the  peculiar  position  which  the  apostles  occupied, 
»9  the  original  inspired  teachers  of  the  Christian 
church,  was  already  making  itself  felt  in  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age.— The  next  period  (120-170  a.  d.), 
which  may  be  fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists, 
carries  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one 
step  further.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired 
a  fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained  in 
the  former  age,  was  dj-ing  away,  and  a  variety  of 
written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were  defin- 
itely separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives 
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m  virtue  of  their  outward  claims.which  had  remained 
as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  tradi- 
tion. Other  narratives  remained  cuirent  for  some 
time,  but  where  the  question  of  authoiity  was  raised 
the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal  consent! 
The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (about  14«  a.  d.)  is 
in  this  respect  most  important.  An  impartial  ex- 
amination of  his  Evangelic  references  shows  that 
they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  main,  probably  ex- 
clusively, from  our  Synoptic  Gospels  (i.  e.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke),  and  that  each  Gospel  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  him.  The  references  of  Justin  to  ^i. 
John  are  less  decided ;  and  of  the  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apocalypse  only  by  name 
{Dial.  c.  81),  and  offers  some  coincidences  of  lan- 
guage with  the  Pauline  Epistles. — The  evidence  of 
Papias  (about  140-150  a.  d.)  is  nearly  contemporary 
with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes  back  to  a  still  earlier 
generation.  It  seems  on  every  account  most  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  he  was  acquainted  with  our 
present  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  former 
of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier  Hebrew  origi- 
nal; and  probably  also  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  "John, 
with  1  John  and  1  Peter,  and  the  Apocaliipise. 
Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popular- 
ly confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have 
made  itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic 
controversy.  The  Canon  of  Marcion  (about  140  a.  d.) 
contained  both  a  Gospel  ("  The  Gospel  of  Christ ") 
which  was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and 
an  "  Apostle  "  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St,  Paul — the  only  true  apostle  in  Mar- 
cion's  judgment — excluding  the  pastoral  Epistles 
and  Hebrews.  The  narrow  limits  of  this  Canon 
were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's  belief 
and  position,  but  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Apostolic  -wriiings  were  thus  early  regarded  as 
a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine. — The  close  of 
this  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  is 
marked  by  the  existence  of  two  important  testimo- 
nies to  the  X.  T.  as  a  whole.  Hitherto  the  evidence 
has  been  in  the  main  fragmentary  and  occasional ; 
but  the  Muratorian  Canon  in  the  West  (written  about 
170  A.  D.),  and  the  Peshito  (Versioks,  Asciest 
Stkiac)  in  the  East,  deal  with  the  collection  of 
Christian  Scriptures  as  such.  Up  to  this  point  2 
Peter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  not  re- 
cognized as  an  ApostoUc  and  authoritative  writing ; 
and  in  this  result  the  evidence  from  casual  quotations 
coincides  exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the  two 
express  catalogues. — 2.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament  from  170  a.d.  to  303  a.  d.— From 
the  close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers 
take  the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as 
morally ;  and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Alex- 
andrine church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic 
thought,  and  checked  the  spread  of  speculative  her- 
esies. From  the  first  the  common  elements  of  the 
Roman  and  Syrian  Canons  form  a  Canon  of  acknowl- 
edged books,  regarded  as  a  whole,  authoritative  and 
inspired,  and  coordinate  with  the  0.  T.  Each  of 
these  points  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  contem- 
porary Fathers  who  represent  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  Alexandria,  and  N.  Africa.  Irenaeus  speaks 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  distmction  ot 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  "  perfect  inasmuch 
as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His 
Spirit."  "  There  could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  ai^ues, 
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"  more  than  four  Gospels  or  fewer."  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  again,  marks  "  the  Apostle  "  or  "  the 
Apostles  "  as  a  collection  definite  as  "  the  Gospel," 
and  combines  them  as  "  Scriptures  of  the  Lord " 
with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Tertullian  notices 
particularly  the  introduction  of  the  word  Textament 
for  the  earlier  word  Instrument,  as  applied  to  the 
dispensation  and  the  record,  and  appeals  to  the 
N.  T.y  as  made  up  of  the  "  Gospels  "  and  "  Apos- 
tles." This  comprehensive  testimony  extends  to  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  13  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalt/pse  ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse,  no  one  of  these  books 
was  ever  afterward  rejected  or  questioned  till  modern 
times.  But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still 
undecided.  The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the 
last  section,  severally  received  some  books  which 
were  not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error  lay 
in  defect ;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or  unapos- 
tolic  books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  popular 
use  bei'ore  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion.  Gener- 
ally it  may  be  said  that  of  the  "  disputed  "  books  of 
the  N.  T.  the  Apocalypse  was  universally  received 
with  the  single  exception  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
by  all  the  writers  of  the  period ;  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebracs,  by  the  churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?), 
and  Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Rome. 
The  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  little  used,  and  2  Peter  was  barely  known. 
— 3.  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon, 
A.  D.  303-397.  —  The  persecution  of  Diocletian 
was  directed  in  a  great  measure  against  the 
Christian  writings.  The  plan  of  the  emperor  was 
in  part  successful.  Some  were  found  who  obtained 
protection  by  the  surrender  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
at  a  later  time  the  question  of  the  readmission  of 
these  "  traitors  "  [tradiiores),  as  they  were  emphat- 
ically called,  created  a  schism  in  the  church.  The 
Donatists,  who  maintained  the  sterner  judgment  on 
their  crime,  may  be  regarded  as  maintaining  in  its 
strictest  integrity  the  popular  judgment  in  Africa 
on  the  contents  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  disisension  ;  and  Augustine 
allows  that  they  held  in  common  with  the  Catholics 
the  same  "  Canonical  Scriptures,"  and  were  alike 
"  bound  by  the  authority  of  both  Testaments."  The 
complete  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received 
at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  397),  and  from  that  time  was  accepted 
throughout  the  Latin  church,  though  occasional 
doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  re- 
mained. Meanwhile  the  Syrian  churches,  faithful 
to  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retamed 
the  Canon  of  the  Peshito.  Chrysostom  (f  407  a.  d.), 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  429  a.  d.),  and  Theo- 
doret,  who  represent  the  church  of  Antioch,  furnish 
no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  of  Jnde,  2 
Pelfr,  2  Johnj  3  John,  or  the  Apocalypse.  Junilius, 
in  bis  account  of  the  public  teaching  at  Nisibis, 
places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2  John,  3  John,  2 
J'eter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions  the  doubts 
which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the  Apocalypse.  And 
though  Ephrem  Syrus  was  acquainted  with  the  Apoc- 
alypse, yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  not  contained  in  the  Syrian 
Canon. — The  churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have 
occupied  a  middle  position  as  to  the  Canon  between 
the  East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Apocalypse,  they  received  generally  all  the  books  of 
the  N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon.  The 
well-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius  (f  373  a.  d.) 


bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine  Canon.  This  con- 
tains a  clear  and  positive  list  of  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  present;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Athanasius  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of 
his  successor  Cyril. — One  important  catalogue  yet 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  After  noticing  in  sepa- 
rate places  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  Eusebius  sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the 
results  of  his  inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apos- 
tolic books  fiimished  by  the  writings  of  the  three 
first  centuries  {H.  E.  iii.  25).  In  the  first  class  of 
achioicledyed  books  (Gr.  homologoumena)  he  places 
the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.  e.  four- 
teen), 1  John,  1  Peter,  and,  in  case  its  authenticity 
is  admitted  (such  seems  to  be  his  meaning),  the 
Apocalypse.  The  second  class  of  disputed  books 
(Gr.  antilegomena)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts,  (1.) 
such  as  were  generally  known  and  recognized,  in- 
cluding the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  John, 
3  John;  (2.)  those  which  he  pronounces  spurious,  i.  e. 
which  were  either  unauthentic  or  unapo.'^tolie,  as 
the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd,  tlie  Apocalypse  of 
Peter,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  (if  not  a  work  of  the 
apostle),  and  according  to  some  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews.  These  two  great  classes  con- 
tain all  the  books  which  had  received  ecclesiastical 
sanction,  and  were  in  common  distinguished  from  a 
third  class  of  heretical  forgeries  (e.  g.  the  Gospels  of 
Thomas,  Peter,  Matthias,  &c.). — ^At  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  the  question  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  be- 
came again  a  subject  of  great  though  partial  interest. 
The  hasty  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  af- 
firmed the  authority  of  all  the  books  commonly  re- 
ceived, called  out  the  opposition  of  controversialists, 
who  quoted  and  enforced  the  early  doubts.  Eras- 
mus denied  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse,  but  left  their 
canonical  authority  unquestioned.  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  created  a  purely  subjective  standard  for 
the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  placed  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  1  John,  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
and  1  Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  ker- 
nel of  Christianity,"  but  set  aside  Hebrews,  Jude, 
James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  end  of  his  version, 
and  spoke  of  them  and  the  remaining  Antilegomena 
(see  above)  with  varying  d^rees  of  disrespect,  though 
he  did  not  separate  2  Peter,  2  John,  3  John,  from  the 
other  Epistles.  The  doubts  which  Luther  rested 
mainly  on  internal  evidence  were  variously  extended 
by  some  of  his  followers  ;  but  their  views  received 
no  direct  sanction  in  any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic 
books.  The  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena  of  the 
N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the  Lutherans.  Carlstadt 
placed  the  Antilegomena  in  a  third  class.  Calvin,while 
he  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  at  least  questioning  the  authenticity  of  2 
Peter,  did  not  set  aside  their  canonicity,  and  he  notices 
the  doubts  as  to  James  and  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 
— The  articles  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  define  Holy  Scripture  as  "  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church  "  (Art. 
vi.).  This  definition  is  followed  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha ; 
and  then  it  is  said  summarily,  without  a  detailed 
catalogue,  "  all  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are 
commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and  account  them 
canonical." — The  judgment  of  the  Greek  church  in 
the  case  of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than 
a  reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  con- 
fession of  Metrophanes  gives  a  complete  list  of 
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the  books.  At  present,  as  was  already  the  cas^  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Antile- 
gomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  church  as  equal 
in  canonical  authority  in  all  respects  with  the  re- 
maining books.  See  the  articles  on  the  separate 
books  of  the  Scriptures  ;  Apocrypha  ;  Bible  ;  Gos- 
pels; Inspiration;  Miracles;  New  Testament; 
Olp  Testament  ;  Pentateuch  ;  Prophet  ;  Scrip- 
TiRE ;  Septcagint  ;  Versions  ;  Vulgate. 

€au'o-py  (Gr.  kdndpeion)  (Jd.  x.  21,  xiii.  9,  15, 
xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofernes  (Bep)  is  the 
only  one  expressly  mentioned.  It  probably  retained 
the  mosquito  nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  Greek 
name  originated,  although  its  being  "woven  with 
purple,  and  gold,  and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones  " 
(Jd.  X.  21)  betrays  luxury  and  display  rather  than 
such  simple  usefulness. 

t'an'ti-cles  [-te-klz]  (fr.  L.  =  little  sonffs),  entitled 
in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Song  of  Solomon,"  (and  in  i.  1) 
"  the  Song  of  songs  (i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of 
songs)  which  is  Solomon's." — I.  Author  and  date. 
— By  the  Hebrew  title  (in  i.  1)  it  is  ascribed  to  Sol- 
omon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and  by  the  major- 
ity of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  ancient  and 
modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of  the  Talmud- 
ical  writers,  who  assigned  it  to  the  age. of  Hezekiah, 
there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  More  recent  criticism, 
however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep-rooted  and 
well-accredited  tradition.  Among  English  scholars 
Kennlcott,  among  German  Eichhorn  and  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been 
vigorously  pressed  by  Rosenmiiller,  and  especially 
by  Eichhorn.  But  Gesenius  assigns  the  book  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  "  the 
few  solitary  Chaldaisms  "  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Cbaldee  copyists.  He 
has  moreover  suggested  an  important  distinction 
between  Chaldaisms  and  dialectic  varieties  indigenous 
to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures  that  Judges 
and  Canticles  were  composed.  Nor  is  this  conjec- 
ture inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  places  it 
among  the  "  thousand  and  five "  songs  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iv.  32 ;  compare  ix.  19  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6). 
Probably  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat  some- 
where on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  (compare  Cant.  iv. 
8,  Heb.  9),  and  in  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart  from  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title.  Supposing  the 
date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  question,  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  is  closely  connected  with  the  interpretation 
of  it,  whether  literally  as  an  outburst  of  human  love 
in  his  youth,  or  allegoricaUy  as  the  product  of  his 
matured  wisdom  after  repentance  of  his  sin.  (See 
below  III.). — II.  Form. — This  question  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Hebrew  title.  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  from 
being  a  modern  discovery.  Ghislerius  (sixteenth 
century)  considered  it  a  drama  in  five  acts.  Down 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  Canticles 
were  generally  regarded  as  continuous.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  calls  it  "  a  bridal  drama  and  song."  Ac- 
cording to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pastoral  Eclogue,"  or  a 
"Dramatic  Poem  ; "  according  to  Lowth, "  an  epitha- 
lamium  (or  nuptial  dialogue)  of  a  pastoral  kind." 
Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  while  differing  as  to  its 
interpretation,  agree  in  making  it  continuous.  Bos- 
suet,  and  after  him  Calmet,  Percy,  Williams,  and 
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Lowth,  divided  the  Song  into  seven  parts,  or  Fccnes 
of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresponding  with  the  seven 
days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony.  His  division  is 
impugned  by  Taylor  {Fragvierda  in  Valniet),  who 
proposes  one  of  six  days  ;  and  considers  the  drama 
to  he  post-nuptial,  not  ante-nuptial,  as  it  is  explained 
by  Bossuet.  The  entire  nuptial  theorv  has  been 
severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and"  the  literal 
school  of  interpreters  in  general.  Lowth  makes  it 
a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind,  i,  e.  dramatic 
as  a  dialogue.  He  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot. 
Moreover,  if  the  only  dramatic  element  in  Can- 
ticles be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pa.storal  character 
of  its  scenery  and  allusions  renders  the  term 
drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idi/l.  The 
idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended  itself  to 
the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as  getting  rid 
of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which  their  system 
of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succession  of  events 
without  any  culminating  issue.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi  (see  below.  III., 
3).  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon  the  dramatic  evo- 
lution of  a  simple  love-story,  it  supplies  that  essen- 
tial movement  and  interest,  the  want  of  which  was 
felt  by  Lowth ;  and  justifies  the  application  of  the 
term  drama,  to  a  composition  of  which  it  manifest* 
the  vital  principle  and  organic  structure. — III.  Mean- 
ing.— The  schools  of  interpretation  may  be  divided 
into  three: — the  mystical,  or  typical;  the  allegorical. 
and  the  literal. — 1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is 
properly  an  offshoot  of  the  allegorical,  and  prob- 
ably owes  its  origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt 
of  supplying  a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of 
the  allegorists.  This  basis  is  either  the  marriage 
of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (so  most  mys- 
tical interpreters,  before  1800),  or  his  marriage  with 
an  Israelitish  woman,  the  Shulamite  (so  Good,  &c.). 
The  mystical  interpretation  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Origen,  who  wrote  a  voluminous  commen- 
tary upon  the  Canticles.  It  reappears  in  Abulpha- 
ragius  (1226-1286),  and  was  received  by  Grotius, 
approved  of,  and  systematized  by  Bossuet,  indorsed 
by  Lowth,  and  used  for  the  purpose 'of  translation 
by  Percy  and  Williams. — 2.  Allegorical. — Notwith- 
standing the  attempts  to  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8) ;  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlvii.  14-17;  Wis.  viii.  2); 
and  Josephus  {Ap.  i.  §  8) ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
it  with  any  certainty  farther  back  than  the  Talmud. 
According  to  the  Talmud  the  beloved  =  God ;  the 
loved  one,  or  bride  =  the  congregation  of  Israel. 
This  general  relation  is  expanded  into  more  particu- 
lar detail  by  the  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
which  treats  the  Song  of  songs  as  an  allegorical  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  building  of  the  third 
Temple.  Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of 
the  Targum  was  still  further  developed  by  the  mcdi- 
£eval  Jews,  who  introduced  it  into  their  liturgical 
services.  A  new  school  of  Jewish  exegesis  was 
originated  by  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786);  which, 
without  actually  denying  the  existence  of  an  alle- 
gorical meaning,  devoted  itself  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation. In  the  Christian  church,  the  Talmudical 
interpretation,  imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  uni- 
versally received.  It  was  called  in  question  by 
Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded 
by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth, 
&c.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  allegorical  theory 
was  reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf 
(1776),  and  the  reactionary  allegorists  (see  below). 
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Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the  al- 
legorical school  are : — (a.)  The  extension  of  the  Chal- 
dee  allegory  to  the  Christian  church  (so  Aponius, 
Cocceius,  &c.).  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the  alle- 
gorical meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  According 
to  Ghislerius  and  Cornelius  a  Lapidc,  the  Bride  = 
the  Virgin  Mary,  (rf.)  Puffendorf  refers  the  spir- 
itual sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  burial. — 3.  The  Literal  interpretation 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  general 
movement  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (360-429)  and 
his  followers,  against  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christian  allegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  The  nuptial  theory 
was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  literal  basis  of  a 
secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation ;  and,  after 
its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mystical 
school.  In  1803  it  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with 
a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride.  The  purely 
literal  theory  owes  its  origin  to  Germany.     Michaelis 

SniO)  regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of  wedded 
ove,  innocent,  and  happy.  From  this  time  German 
scholarship  was  mainly  with  the  literaKsts.  The 
most  generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modem 
literalists  is  that  originally  proposed  by  Jacobi 
(l?*?!),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  &c. ;  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of 
Tiibingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Ginsburg, 
in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1857).  According 
to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view  as  given  by 
Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the 
victory  of  humble  and  conntani  love  over  the  tempta- 
tions of  wealth  and  royaUy.  The  tempter  is  Solomon : 
the  object  of  his  seductive  endeavors  is  a  Shulamite 
shepherdess,  who,  surrounded  by  the  glories  of  the 
court  and  the  fascinations  of  unwonted  splendor, 
pines  for  the  shepherd-lover  from  whom  she  has  been 
involuntarily  separated.  The  drama  is  dinded  into 
five  sections,  indicated  by  the  thrice-repeated  for- 
mula of  adjuration  (ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use 
of  another  closing  sentence  (v.  1 ).  Prof.  Weir  (see 
below)  also  divides  Canticles  into  five  sections,  but 
makes  the  third  end  with  vi.  9  (not  v.  1). — But  even 
in  Germany  a  strong  band  of  reactionary  allegorists 
have  maintained  their  ground.  On  the  whole,  their 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase ;  a 
tendency  especially  marked  in  Rosenmiiller.  The 
allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended  in 
America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes,  and  by 
Prof  Stowe  in  American  Bible  Repository  for  July, 
1847.  It  is  also  maintained  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Weir  in 
Fairbaim.  The  principal  interned  arguments  ad- 
duced by  them  to  show  that  the  book  delineates  the 
mutual  love  of  God  and  His  people  are — (1.)  the  sig- 
nifications of  "Solomon"  (Heb.  Shvlomoh  =  peacc- 
ffiv'ir)  and  "  Shulamite  "  (Heb.  Sliulammith  =  peace- 
enjoying?):  (2.)  the  sudden  changes  from  the  sin- 
gular to  the  plural  indicating  that  Shulammith  is  to 
be  taken  collectively  (i.  4,  &c.):  (3.)  the  occurrence 
of  scenes  and  expressions  (c.  g.  iii.  1-4,  v.  7,  viii.  1, 
2),  which,  literally  understood,  are  abhorrent  to 
Eastern  manners,  yet  not  uncommon  in  Eastern  alle- 
gorical poetry :  (4.)  the  entire  absence  of  jealousy  in 
such  scenes  as  are  represented  in  i.  4,  v.  1 ,  vi.  8,  9 : 
(5.)  the  dreamy  and  even  impossible  character  of 
many  scenes  if  literally  understood  (ii.  14-17,  iv.  8, 
&c.).  For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  adduce 
Jewish  tradition,  the  analogy  of  Oriental  poetry,  and 
especially  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 


between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16 ; 
Num.  XV.  30 ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Jer.  iii.  1-11 ;  Ez.  xvi., 
xxiii.,  &c.).  Compare  also  Ps.  xlv. ;  Is.  v.  1,  liv.  4- 
6,  Ixii.  4,  5  ;  Mat.  ix.  15 ;  Jn.  iii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ; 
Eph.  V.  23  flf. ;  Rev.  xix.  7  ff. ;  xxi.  2,  xxii.  17.— IV. 
Canonicity. — The  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon 
by  Castellio  and  Whiston ;  but  in  no  case  has  its 
rejection  been  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is 
found  in  the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the 
catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue 
of  Melito  ;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence . 
for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  ad- 
duced for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  0.  T. 
Bible  ;  Caxos  ;  Inspiration,  &c. 

Ca-per  na-am  (Gr.  Kapemaoum  or  Kapharuaoum, 
prob.  fr.  Heb.  [see  Caphar]  =  village  of  Kahum, 
Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.\  a  city  of  Galilee,  the  scene  of 
many  acts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There 
is  no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apoc- 
rypha, but  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Heb.,  viii.  23)  is  applied  to 
it  in  Mat.  iv.  1 5.  The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in 
the  N.  T.  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  its  exact  posi- 
tion. It  was  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(Mat.  iv.  13;  compare  Jn.  vi.  24),  and,  if  recent  dis- 
coveries are  to  be  trusted,  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  give  to  that  sea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  name 
of  the  "  lake  of  Capernaum."  (So  also  Tiberias.)  It 
was  in  (so  Mr.  Grove),  or  not  far  from  (so  Thn. 
ii.  31),  the  "land  of  Gexxesaret  "  (Mat.  xiv.  34, 
compare  Jn.  vi.  17,  21,  24),  i.  e.  the  rich,  busy  plain 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from 
Josephus  and  from  other  sources  to  have  been  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  crowded 
districts  in  all  Palestine.  Being  on  the  shore,  Ca- 
pernaum was  lower  than  Xazareth  and  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee, from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent 
(Jn.  ii.  12  ;  Lk.  iv.  31).  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  always  called  a  "  city "  (Mat.  ix.  1  ;  Mk.  i.  33) ; 
had  its  own  svnagogue,  in  which  onr  Lord  frequent- 
ly taught  (Jn.  vi.  59 ;  Mk.  i.  21  ;  Lk.  iv.  33,  38)— a 
synagogue  built  by  the  centurion  of  the  detachment 
of  Roman  soldiers  which  appears  to  have  been  quar- 
tered in  the  place  (Lk.  vii.  1,  compare  8 ;  Mat.  viii. 
8  ff.).  But  besides  the  garrison  there  was  also  a 
customs  station,  wiiere  the  dues  were  gathered  both 
by  stationary  (Mat.  ix.  9 ;  Mk.  ii.  14 ;  Lk.  v.  27)  and 
by  itinerant  (Mat.  xvii.  24)  officers.  The  only  in- 
terest attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as  the  residence  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  the  scene  of  so  many 
miracles  and  "  gi-acious  words."  At  Nazareth  He 
was  "  brought  up,"  but  Capernaum  was  emphatical- 
ly His  "  own  city ;  "  it  was  when  He  returned  thither 
that  He  is  said  to  have  been  "at  home" ("in  the 
house,"  A.  v.,  Mk.  ii.  1).  Here  He  chose  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew  or  Levi  (Mat.  ix.  9).  The  brothers 
Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Capernaum 
(Mk.  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  imagine 
that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  that  they  heard  the 
quiet  call  which  was  to  make  them  forsake  all  and 
follow  Him  (Mk.  i.  16,  17,  compare  28).  It  was  here 
that  Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the  centurion's 
servant  (Mat.  viii.  5;  Lk.  vii.  1),  on  Simon's  wife's 
mother  (Mat.  viii.  14;  Mk.  i.  30;  Lk.  iv.  38),  the 
paralytic  (Mat.  ix.  1 ;  Mk.  ii.  1 ;  Lk.  v.  18),  and  the 
man  afflicted  with  an  unclean  devil  (Mk.  i.  32 ;  Lk. 
iv.  33).  At  Capernaum  occurred  the  incident  of  the 
child  (Mk.  ix.  33;  Mat.  xviii.  1 ;  compare  xvii.  24); 
and  in  the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonder- 
ful discourse  of  Jn.  vi.  (see  verse  59).  The  doom 
which  our  Lord  pronounced  against  Capernaum  and 
the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
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ret  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled.  The  spots  which 
laj  claim  to  its  site  are  1.  Khan  Minyeh  (advocated 
by  Robinson  [ii.  403  flf",  iii.  348  ff.],  Porter  in  Kitto, 
&c.),  a  mound  of  ruins  which  takes  its  name  from 
an  old  khan  hard  by  on  the  N.     This  mound  is  situ- 
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atcd  close  upon  the  sea-abore  at  the  N.  VV.  extremitv 
of  the  plain  (now  El  Ghuweir).  2.  Throe  miles  X  E. 
ot  Khan  Mniyeh  u  the  other  cluiinant,  Tdl  Hum 
(favored  by  Thomson  [i.  640  IT.],  Wilson  Iii  140  n-i 
Ritter,Van  de  Velde,  &c.),  ruins  of  walls  and  Ibunia* 


Lake  of  Tiberias  from  Tell  Ham,  one  of  the  supposed  site«  of  Capernaum.— (Fbn.) 


tions  covering  a  space  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 
wide,  on  a  point  of  the  shore  projecting  into  the  lake 
and  backed  by  a  very  gently  rising  ground.  3.  ^Ain 
el-Mudawarah  {the  Bound  Founiain),  in  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  plain,  a  mile  and  a  half  back  from 
the  shore,  and  about  three  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Khan 
Minyeh,  was  long  believed  to  mark  the  site,  and  its 
claims  have  recently  been  advocated  by  Tristram 
(442  fF.)  and  De  Saulcy.     Chorazin  ;  Bethsaida. 

*  Caph  (Heb.  =:  curved,  hollow,  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  the  palm,  Ges.),  the  eleventh  Hebrew  letter, 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  section  (ver. 
81-88)  of  Ps.  cxix.     Number;  Writing. 

Ca'pbar  (Heb.  =  village,  hamlet  [  =  Ar.  kefr] ; 
literally  a  covering,  shelter,  from  the  verb  cdphar, 
Ges. ;  see  Atonement),  translated  in  the  plural  "vil- 
lages" (1  Chr.  xxvii.  '25;  Neh.  vi.  2;  Cant.  vii.  11). 
The  kindred  Hebrew  word  copher  is  translated  "vil- 
lages" in  1  Sam.  vi.  18.  In  names  of  places  it  oc- 
curs in  Chephar-ha-Ammonai,  Chephirah,  Caphar- 
SALAMA,  Capernaum,  i.  e.  Capharnahum. 

Caph'ar-sal'a-ma  (L.  fr.  Heb. ;  see  Caphar),  a 
place  at  which  a  battle  was  fought  between  Judas 
Maccabeus  and  Nicanor  (1  Mc.  vii.  31);  apparently 
near  Jerusalem ;  =  the  village  of  Siloam  ? 

€a-phen'a-tha  (fr.  Talmudic  caphnioth  denoting 
unripe  Jigs,  Lightfoot),  a  place  apparently  close  to 
and  on  the  E.  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired 
by  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  xii.  37). 

Ca-phl'ra  (L.)  =  Chephirah  (1  Esd.  v.  19). 

Caph'tlio-rim  (1  Chr.  i.  12)  =  Caphtorim. 

Caph'tor  (Heb.  a  crown  or  chajAet,  Ges.),  a  country 
thrice  mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Deut.  ii.  23  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  1),  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorims  (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name 
("Caphtorim,"  Gen.  x.  14  ;  " Caphthorim,"  1  Chr. 
i.  12).  (Casluhim.)  The  position  of  the  country, 
since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed 
to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea 
of  the  S.  W.  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Philistines.  Caphtor  in  most  of  the  an- 
cient versions  is  translated  Cappadocia ;  some  have 
made  Caphtor  =  Cyprus ;  Rosenmiiller,  Movers, 
Ewald,  Furst,  &c.,  favor  Crete.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole 
has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor  in  the  ancient 


Egyptian  name  Coptos.  We  must  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  Caphtor  was  Coptos :  it  must  rather  be 
compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probably  in  primitive 
ages  of  greater  extent  than  under  the  Ptolemies,  for 
the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the  course  of  time 
greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim  stand  last  m  the 
list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Genesis  and  Chron- 
icles, probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.  The  migration 
of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  all 
the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or  the  Caphtorim. 
The  period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very 
remote,  since  the  Philistines  were  already  established 
in  Palestine  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is 
indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes  us 
yet  further  back  in  time.  We  find  from  the  sculp- 
tures of  Rameses  III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the 
Egyptians  about  1200  b.  c.  were  at  war  with  the 
Philistines,  the  Tok-karu  (=  Carians?  so  Mr.  Poole) 
and  the  Shayratana  (see  Pelethites)  of  the  Sea,  and 
that  other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries. 
This  evidence  points  therefore  to  the  spread  of  a 
seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egj'ptians  at  a  very  re- 
mote time.  Probably  the  Philistines  left  Caphtor 
not  long  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes, 
while  they  had  not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to 
the  soil  that  afterward  so  eminently  characterized 
the  descendants  of  those  which  formed  the  Eg}'ptian 
nation. 

*  Caph'to-rim  (Heb.  pi.  of  Caphtor)  =  a  people 
descended  from  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  14).     Caphtor. 

Caph'to-rims  (Deut.  ii.  23),  an  English  form  of 
Caphtorim.     Caphtor. 

Cap-pa-do'd-a  [she-a]  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  fr.  Pers.,  Hdt.), 
a  district  of  Asia  Minor  interesting  in  reference  to 
N.  T.  history  only  from  the  mention  of  its  Jewish 
residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter's  first  ser- 
mon (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residents  among 
the  readers  of  his  first  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  The 
Jewish  communitv  in  this  region,  doiibtless,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  tlie  Christian :  and  the  fonner  n:ay 
probably  be  traced  to  the  first  introduction  of  Jewish 
colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by  Seleucus.  The  range 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Eu- 
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PHRATES  may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  general  terms, 
as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadocia  on  the  S.  and 
R  Its  geographical  limits  on  the  W.  and  N.  were 
variable.  In  early  times  the  name  reached  as  far  N. 
as  the  Eusine  Sea.  Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table- 
land intersected  by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  deficient  in  wood ;  but  it  was  a 
good  grain  country,  and  particularly  famous  for 
grazing.  Its  Roman  metropolis  was  Cesarea,  now 
Kaisarii/eh.  The  native  Cappadocians  seem  origi- 
nally to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian  stock.  Aria- 
bathes  ;  Lycaonia  ;  Pontcs. 

Cap'tain,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  nearly 
twenty  different  words,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek, 
denoting  in  general  a  chief  or  leader,  either  military 
or  civil.  (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title,  it  is  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  sar  (lit.  one  that  has  do- 
minion, a  chief;  see  Gover.vor  10)  (Num.  xxxi.  14; 
1  K.  i.  19,  2.5';  2  K.  L  9  ff.,  &c.).  The  Greek  chili- 
archos  (lit.  commander  of  1,000 ;  hence,  a  Roman 
military  tribune)  is  translated  "  captain  "  in  Jn.  xviii. 
12  and  Rev.  xix.  18,  but  usually  "chief  captain" 
(Acts  xxi.  31  ff.,  &c.).  (Army.)  The  "captain  of 
the  guard  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  was  probably  the  pra- 
torian  prefect  or  commander  of  the  emperor's  body- 
guard. (2.)  Hebrew  kdtsin,  occasionally  translated 
"  captain"  (Josh.  x.  24  ;  Judg.  xi.  6,  11),  sometimes 
also,  like  sar,  denotes  a  civil  officer,  and  is  translated 
"prince"  (Prov.  xxv.  15,  &c.),  "ruler"  (Is.  iii.  6,  7, 
Ac),  &c.  Sa  also  Hebrew  nd-ti  (lit.  one.  elevated  or 
ezaUed,  Ges.)  (Num.  ii.  3,  5,  &c.),  rdsh  (lit.  t/te  head) 
(Num.  xiv.  4,  &c.),  n&gid  (lit.  the  foremost,  Ges.), 
(1  Sara.  ix.  16,  &c.),  &c.  (3.)  The  "captain  of  the 
Temple "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4,  52 ;  Acts 
iv.  1,  V.  24)  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
lievites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date.  (4.)  The  Greek  archegos,  translated  "cap- 
tain" in  Heb.  ii.  10,  =  leader,  author,  founder  (Rbu. 
K  T.  Lex.). 

"  Cap'tive.     Captivitt  ;  Slave  ;  War. 

Cap-tiv'itjit  The  bondage  of  Israel  in  Esypt,  and 
their  subjugation  at  different  times  by  the  Philistines 
and  other  nations,  are  sometimes  included  under  the 
above  title  ;  and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with 
reference  to  Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their 
national  captivities  as  four — the  Babylonian,  Median, 
Grecian,  and  Roman.  But  the  present  article  is  con- 
fined to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple from  their  native  land,  and  their  forcible  deten- 
tion, under  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  The 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardanapalus,  ac- 
cording to  Rawlin#on,  imposed  a  tribute  (a.  c.  771  ; 
762,  Rln.)  upon  Mcnahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K. 
XV.  19).  Tiglatli-Pileser  carried  away  (b.  c.  740)  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1)  to 
Assyria.  Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  5) 
the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Iloshea,  took  Sama- 
ria (b.  c.  721)  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  car- 
ried Israel  away  into  Assyria.  Sennacherib  (b.  r. 
713)  is  stated  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
rvign  (b.  c.  606-562),  repeatedly  invaded  Judah,  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  iniiabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv.  14 
(including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11;  one  in  2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  20;  three  in  Jer.  Iii.  28-30,  including 
4,600  persons  ;  one  in  Dan.  i.  2.     The  two  principal 


deportations  were,  (1.)  that  which  took  place  b.  c. 
598,  when  Jehoiachm  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers, 
and  artificers  was  carried  away  ;  and  (2.)  that  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Zedekiah  b.  c.  588.  The  three  which  Jere- 
miah mentions  may  have  been  the  contributions  of  a 
particular  class  or  district  to  the  general  captivity ; 
or  they  may  have  taken  place  under  the  orders  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after  the  two  principal 
deportations.  The  captivity  of  certain  selected  chil- 
dren B.  c.  607,  mentioned  by  Daniel,  who  was  one  of 
them,  may  have  occurred  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
colleague  or  lieutenant  of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a 
year  before  he  reigned  alone.  The  seventy  years  of 
captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  12)  are  dated 
by  Prideaux  from  b.  c.  606.  The  captivity  of  Ezekiel 
dates  from  b.  c.  598,  when  that  prophet,  like  Morde- 
cai  the  uncle  of  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  6),  accompanied 
Jehoiachin.  The  captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves 
but  as  colonists.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a 
Jew  from  rising  -to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state 
(Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  confidential  office 
near  the  person  of  the  king  (Neh.  i.  11 ;  Tob.  i.  13, 
22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  5,  &c.)  was  gen- 
erally followed.  The  exiles  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth.  They  observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth. 
iii.  8 ;  Tob.  xiv.  9).  They  kept  up  distinctions  of 
rank  among  themselves  (Ez.  xx.  1).  Their  genea- 
logical tables  were  preserved,  and  they  were  at  no 
loss  to  tell  who  wa.s  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne. 
They  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple  ;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.  But 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting 
food,  &c.,  were  observed ;  their  priests  were  with 
them  (Jer.  xxix.  1);  and  possibly  the  practice  of 
erecting  synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was 
begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
The  Captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous  literar- 
ture.  In  Tobit  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life 
of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the  cap- 
tives whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh.  Baruch 
seems,  in  Mr.  Layard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written 
by  one  whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or  wit- 
nesses of  the  Assyrian  captivity.  But  it  is  from  the 
three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  children  of 
the  Captivity.  The  Babylonian  Captivity  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  (b.  c. 
536),  and  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under 
Zerubbabel  (b.  c.  635),  Ezra(B.  c.  458),  and  Nehemiah 
(b.  c.  445).  The  number  who  returned  upon  the  decree 
of  B.  c.  536  was  42,360,  besides  servants.  Among 
them  about  30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii  and 
Neh.  vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  re- 
maining 12,000  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  (Census.)  Those  who  were 
left  in  Assyria  (Esth.  viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their 
national  distinctions,  were  known  as  The  Dispersion 
(Dispersion,  Jews  op  the)  :  and,  in  course  of  time, 
they  served  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelists  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  commu- 
nity. Josephus  (xi.  5,  §  2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  2  Esd.  xiii. 
46.     The  imagination  of  Christian  writers  has  sought 
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tbem  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  last  recorded  hab- 
itation, in  the  Afghan  tribes,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas, in  the  Black  Jews  of  Malabar,  in  the  Nesto- 
rians,  and  in  the  N.  American  Indians.  But  though 
history  bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct 
existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the 
departing  race  in  four  directions  after  the  time  of  the 
Captivity.  (1.)  Some  returned  and  mixed  with  the 
Jews  (Lk.  ii.  36  ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  &c.).  (2.)  Some  were 
left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr. 
vi.  21 ;  Jn.  iv.  12),  and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  were 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion  (see 
Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi,  7).  (4.)  Most,  probably  (so  Prideaux), 
apostatized  in  Assyria,  adopted  the  usages  and  idolatry 
of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted,  and 
became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them. — The  Captiv- 
ity was  a  period  of  change  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  (Shemitic  Languages), 
and  in  the  national  character.  Commerce  ;  Cyrcs  ; 
Idolatry  ;  Jerusalem  ;  Synagogue. 

Csr-a-ba'si-on  (fr.  Gr.),  a  corrupt  name  to  which  it 
is  diflBcult  to  find  any  thing  corresponding  in  the  He- 
brew text  (1  Esd.  ix"  34). 

Car'ban-ele  [-bunk-1],  a  precious  stone  of  a  deep 
red  color,  now  more  commonly  called  gamel  (Dana). 
Carbuncle  is  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
ekdah  or  ekddch,  which  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12,  in 
the  description  of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  a  general  tenn  =  any  bright 
sparkling  gem,  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  its  real  meaning. — 2.  Heb. 
bdrekath,  bdreketh,  the  third  stone  in  the  first  row 
of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix. 
10),  also  one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13);  probably  (so  Braun,  with  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.  and  Jos.)  =  the  emerald,  a  precious 
stone  of  a  rich  green  color ;  see  Emerald  2. — 3. 
Greek  anthrax  (see  Coal  6)  (Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Ecclus. 
xxxii.  5)  =  the  carbunele  (L.  &  S.,  &c.).  The  an- 
cients probably  included  under  this  name  every 
kind  of  red,  transparent,  fiery  stone,  including  the 
garnet,  ruby,  &c.  (C.  W.  King).    (See  above.) 
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Car'cas  (Heb.  fr.  Sansc.  =  severe  f  Ges.),  the  sct- 
enth  of  the  "  chamberlains "  of  Ahasucru.s  (Esih. 

Car'eha-inis  (1  Esd.  i.  25)  =  Carchemish, 

Ctr'rhe-mlsh  [-ke-]  (fr.  Heb.  =z  fortreu  of  Che. 
mosh,  Ges.),  a  city  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  20 ;  Is.  x.  9 ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  2),  generally  supposed  =  the  classical  Circeoi- 
um  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chaboras.  (Habor.)  But  Rawlinson  main- 
tains that  Carchemish  lay  very  much  higher  up  the 
Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Ma- 
bug,  or  Hierapohs,  and  apparently  comraandinf:  the 
ordinary  passage  of  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireh- 
jik,  and  thus  in  the  contentions  between  Eg}  pt  and 
A.ssyria  its  po&session  was  of  primary  consequence. 
Carchemish  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  M^ddo  (about  b.  c. 
608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  battle 
three  years  later,  b.  c.  605. 

Ca-re'ah  (2  K.  rxv.  23)  =  Kakeah. 

Ca'ri-a  (L.  form  of  Gr. ;  fr.  Car,  an  ancient  king 
of  Caria,  Hdt.),  the  S.  part  of  the  region  whidi  in  the 
N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  S.  W.  part  of  tlie  pen- 
insula of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Roman  times  the  name 
of  Caria  was  probably  less  used  than  previously.  At 
an  earlier  period  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate 
district  (1  Mc.  xv.  23).  At  this  time  (b.  c.  139)  it 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom, 
granted  by  the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been 
assigned  by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  httle  later  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  province  of  A.sia.  Cnidus,  Hali- 
CARNASSUS,  and  Miletus  were  in  Carb.     Caputor. 

€ar-ma'iii*aiis  =  the  inhabitants  of  Carmania,  a 
province  of  Asia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esd.  xv. 
30).     The  Carmanians  were  a  warlike  race  (Strabo). 

Car'me  (1  Esd.  v.  25)  =  Harim. 

Car'mel  (Heb. ;  nearly  always  with  the  article  = 
the  park,  or  the  well-wooded  place).  \,  (In  Kings, 
generally  "  Mount  Carmel,"  in  the  Prophets,  '*  Car- 
mel.")  A  mountain  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  characteristic  features  of  Palestine.  As 
if  to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  (Accno) 
which  forms  the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this 


^  vssMas^tw*.. 


Mount  Carmel,  with  the  village  of  Haiiia,  and  the  mootli  of  the  Kiihon.— (Falrbaira.) 


noble  ridge,  the  only  headland  of  lower  and  central 
Palestine,  forms  its  S.  boundary,  running  out  with 
a  bold  bluff  promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches 
in  a  nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a 
little  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates 
suddenly  in  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its 
W.  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills  of 


Jenin  and  Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  country.  Carmel  thus  stands  as  a 
wall  between  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  S^j 
and  the  more  inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  N. 
Its  structure  is  in  the  main  the  Jura  formation  (upper 
oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre  of  W.  Pales- 

fine a  -soft,  white  limestone,  with  nodules  and  veins 

of  flint.    In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous 
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ridge,  at  the  W.  end  about  600,  and  at  the  R  about  I 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  still  clothed  with  the  i 
same  "  excellency  "  of  "  wood,"  which  supplied  the 
prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah  alike  with  one  of  their 
most  favorite  illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Mic.  vii.  14). 
Modem  travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  rocky 
dells  with  deep  jungles  of  copse" — its  "  shrubberies 
thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine"  (Stl., 
MS.) — its  "impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks  and 
other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder  parts  by  a 
j)rofusion  of  game  and  wild  animals "  (Ptr.,  Hand- 
b'Mk),  but  in  other  places  bri^zht  with  "  hollyhocks, 
jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creepers"  (V.  de  V.). 
Oarmel  fell  within  the  tribe  of  Asuer  (Josh.  xix.  26). 
The  king  of  '■  Jokneam  of  Carmel  "  was  one  of  the 
Canaanite  chiefs  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua 
(xii.  22).  These  are  the  earliest  notices  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as  attach- 
ing to  the  mount.  But  probably  from  very  early 
times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot  (IK.  xviii. 
30).  (High  Places.)  In  later  times  we  know  that 
its  reputation  was  not  confined  to  Palestine.  But 
that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  modem  world  is  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  two  great  prophets  of  Israel 
— Elijah  and  Elisha.  Here  Elijah  brought  back 
Israel  to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets 
of  Baax  (1  K.  xviii.  19  ff.).  His  sacrifice  to  Jehovah, 
without  doubt,  took  place  at  the  E.  end  of  the  ridge 
near  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  range,  command- 
ing the  last  view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view 
of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  front,  both  the  city 
of  Jezreel  and  the  winding  bed  of  the  Kishon  being  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  this  spot,  now  called  el-Maliarra- 
kah  ( Ar.  =  tlu  burning  or  Uie  sacrifice).  "  Close  be- 
neath, on  a  wide  upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of 
ancient  olives  and  round  a  well  of  water,  said  to  be 

perennial  (?  Thn.) must  have  been  ranged  on 

one  side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850  prophets  of 
Baal  and  Astarte,  and  on  the  other  ....  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord  "  (Stl.  345  ff. ;  see  also  V.  de  V.  i.  320 
ff. ;  Thn.  ii.  220  ff.).  Probably  at  Mount  Carmel 
also  (2  K.  L  9,  "on  the  top  of  a  hill,"  A.  Y. ;  literally, 
"  on  the  top  of  the  mount ")  Elijah  "  caused  fire  to 
come  down  from  heaven "  and  consume  the  two 
"  fiitiea"  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  had  dispatched 
to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped  his  messen- 
gers to  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15). 
The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that  Elijah 
and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain,  and  a  cave 
is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar  of  the  church 
as  that  of  Elijah.  After  the  ascent  of  Elijah,  Elisha 
went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  25),  though  only  for 
a  time ;  but  be  was  again  there  at  the  Shunamniite's 
visit  after  the  death  of  her  son  (iv.  25),  and  that  at 
a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "new  moon  or  sabbath" 
(v.  23),  required  his  presence.  This  is  the  last  men- 
tion of  Carmel  as  the  scene  of  any  event  in  the  sacred 
history.  Carmel  has  derived  its  modem  name  from 
Elijah ;  Mar  Elycu  is  the  common  designation,  Kur- 
tnel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom,  heard. 
From  the  Latin  convent  (on  the  W.  end  of  Mount 
Carmel),  has  sprung  the  ceUbrated  order  of  the  Bare- 
footed Carmelite  Friars,  who  claim  to  derive  their 
origin  from  Elijah,  but  probably  originated  on  Mount 
Carmel  in  the  twelfth  century.— j,  A  town  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar 
til  us  as  tlie  residence  of  Xabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7, 
40),  and  the  native  place  or  residence  of  David's 
favorite  wife^  "  Abigail  the  Carmelitess."  This  was 
doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a  "  place  " 
(literally  a  "  hand  ")  after  his  victory  over  Amalck 


(1  Sam.  XV.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  and  not  the  N. 
mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at  which  King 
Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Clir.  xxvi.  10).  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  gariison.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kur- 
muf,  still  remain  at  three  hours  (=  six  or  seven  miles) 
S.  by  E.  from  Hebron,  close  to  those  of  Ma'in  ( Maon), 
Z(/'(Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with  Carmel  in 
Josh.  XV.  55. 

€ar'mel-ite  =  a  native  of  Carmel  2,  as  Nabal  (1 
Sam.  xsx.  5  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3)  and  Hezrai  or  Hezro 
(2  Sam.  x.xiii.  35 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  37). 

C^'meM-tess  [i  pronounced  as  in  Carmelile]  = 
a  woman  of  Carmel  2  ;  used  only  of  Abigail,  David's 
wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iiL  1). 

Cxr'ni  (Heb.  viiie-dresser,  Ges.).  1.  Fourth  son 
of  Reuben,  and  progenitor  of  the  Carmites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  6 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3). — 
2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  son  of  Zabdi,  and 
father  of  Achan,  the  "  troubler  of  Israel  "  (Josh.  viL 
1,  18  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  7,  iv.  1). 

Car'niites  =  a  family  of  Reuben,  descended  from 
Carmi  1  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

Car-na'im  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  a  city  E.  of  Jordan,  besit^ed 
and  taken  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  v.  26,  43, 
44) ;  rr  Carnion  and  Ashteuoth-Karxaim. 

Car'nl-on  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  =  Carsaim  (2  Mc.  xii.  21,  26) 
(Ashteroth-Karxaim). 

Car'pen-ter.    Handicraft. 

Car'piis  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  fruit),  a  Christian  at  Troas, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  left  a  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) ;  ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace. 

Carriage  [-rij].  This  word  occurs  six  times  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.  and  =  what  is  carried,  baapage. 
It  is  the  translation  of: — 1.  Heb.  pL  of  c/t  or  cili,  lit- 
erally any  thing  completed  or  made ;  see  Fcrsitcre  (1 
Sam. xvii.  22 ;  Is.  x.  28);  generally  translated  "stuff" 
or  "  vessels."  2.  Heb.  cibudah  =  heavy  matters,  pre- 
cious things,  wealth,  Ges.  (Judg.  xviii.  21  only).  3. 
Heb.  nisMh  =  what  is  borne,  burden,  Ges.  (Is.  xlvi. 
1).  4.  In  Acts  xxi.  15,  the  Greek  participle  aposkeu- 
asamenoi  or  episkeuasamerioi,  "  we  took  up  our  car- 
riages," A.  v.,  =  having  packed  away  or  packed  up 
our  baggage.  5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii. 
20,  and  xxvi.  5-7 — and  there  only — "  carriage  " 
(Heb.  ma'gdT),  translated  "  trench  "  in  the  text,  =  a 
wagon  or  cart.  The  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of 
wagons  round  the  encampment  Cart  ;  Chariot  ; 
Wagon. 

Car'sbe>Iia  (Heb. ;  from  Pers.  =  slender  man,  Fii. ; 
=  spoiler,  Bohlen ;  =  black,  Benfey),  one  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Cart  (Heb.  \'igdldh),  translated  "  wagons  "  in  Gen. 
ilv.  19,  21,  27,  xlvL  5 ;  Num.  viL  3,  6,  7,  8,  a  ve- 


EgypUu  esrt  with  two  whwU.— (WilUiMon.) 


hide  drawn   by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distin- 
gubhcd  from  the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.     The 
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Greek  hamaxa,  translated  in  plural  "  carts  "  in  Jd. 
XV.  11,  has  the  same  meaning.  Carts  and  wagons 
were  either  open  or  covered  (Num.  vii.  3),  and  were 
used  for  conveyance  of  persons  (Gen.  xlv.  19),  bur- 
dens (1  Sum.  vi.  7,  8),  or  produce  (Am.  ii.  13).  As 
there  are  few  roads  in  Syria  and  Palestine  and 
the  neighboring  countries  (HiGHWAy  ;  Jercsa- 
tEii),  wheel-carriages  for  any  purpose  except  con- 
veyance of  agricultural  produce  are  all  but  un- 
known, except  as  they  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,   &c.,   from  Europe   and  Aracr- 
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i^yptian  cart  with  four  wheels.— (Wilkinson.) 

ica.  The  only  cart  used  in  W.  Asia  has  two  wheels 
of  solid  wood.  But  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt  representations  are  found  of  carts  with  two 
wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used  for  carrying 
produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious  purposes  hav- 
ing four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.  A  bas-relief  at 
Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  two  wheels  with 
eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying  female  cap- 
tives (see  cut  from  Layard).     Carriage  ;  Wagon. 


Assyrian  cart  drawn  by  oxen. — (Layard,  ii.  396.) 


*  Carved  Im'age.    Idol  19,  20. 

Car'ving.  The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were 
much  in  request  in  the  construction  both  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  5,  xxxv.  33  ; 

1  K.  vi.  18,  35  ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
namentation of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9- 
36  ;  Zech.  iii.  9  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  7-14).  Amulets  ;  Beza- 
LEEL  ;  Ceiling  ;  Engraver  ;  Handicraft  ;  High- 
Priest  ;  House  ;  Huram  3  ;  Palace  ;  Temple. 

Casement.     Lattice. 

Ca-sipb'i-a  (Heb.  in  silver,  LXX. ;  the  wJiUe  moun- 
tainous or  snowy  mountainous  Caucasian  region, 
ru.),  a  place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road  between 
Babylon  and  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17).  Fiirst  main- 
tains that  it  was  in  the  S.  of  Media,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  Babylonia,  and  hence 
not  far  from  the  route  of  the  Israelites  as  they  re- 
turned. 

Cas'len  (L.)  =  Chisleu  (1  Mc.  i.  54,  iv.  52,  59; 

2  Mc.  i.  9,  18,  x.  5).     Month. 

Cas'ln-him  (Heb.),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe  (Gen. 
X.  14  ;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  only  clew  we  have  as  yet 
to  the  position  of  the  Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the 
list  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  between  the  Pathrusim 
and  the  Caphtorim,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they 


were  seated  in  Upper  Egypt.  Poole,  &c. .  sumk^hc 
the  phrase,  '  of  whom  came  the  Phihatiius,"  aLm 
follow  Caphthoiim  "  in  1  Chr.,  and  "  Caphtoriiii  " 
in  Gen  The  LXX.  seem  to  identify  the  Casluhim 
with  the  UA.'iHMANSiM  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  31  (A  V 
"princes").  Bochart  supposes  (and  so  G«.eiiius> 
the  Casluhim  =  the  Colchians,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  un  Egyptian  colony.  The  Kuppositicm 
IS  improbable  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole).  Forster  con- 
jectures the  Casluhim  =  the  inhabiiants  of  Cus- 
siotis,  a  low  littoral  sandy  region,  about  forty  miles 
E.  from  Pelusium,  and  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be 
proved ;  but  the  unproductiveness  of  the  ground  ii 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  wa)-. 

Cas'phon  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Casphor  (1  Mc.  v.  36). 

Cas'phor  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  "  land  of  Galaad  "  (1  Mc.  v.  26),  in  which  the 
Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Timo- 
theus  (compare  ver.  6),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (v.  36  "  Ca.sphon  ") ; 
probably  =  Caspis  ;  possibly  =  Heshbon  (so  Grotius, 
Calmet,  Winer). 

Caspis,  a  strong  fortified  city — whether  E. -or  W. 
of  Jordan  is  not  plain — having  near  it  a  lake  two 
stadia  (  =  J  mile)  in  breadtii.  It  was  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mc.  xii. 
13,  16).     Casphor. 

Cas'sia  [kash'ya]  (L.),  the  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of— 1.  Heb.  kidddh  (fr.  kMad,  to  divide  or 
cleave,  Ges.)  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "oil  of  holy  ointment"  (Ex.  xxx.  24), 
also  an  article  of  merchandise  brought  to  Tyre  (Ez. 
xxvii.  19).  The  A.  V.  is  doubtless  correct  in  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  (so  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.),  though  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions,  and 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  casia  or  cassia  un- 
derstood both  the  Oriental  product  now  called  cas- 
sia, and  some  low  sweet  herbaceous  plant ;  but  the 
Greek  word  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product  (so  Mr. 
Houghton,  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  Appendix  A).  Dios- 
corides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and  says  they 
are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia.  One  kind  is  known  by 
the  name  of  rnosyletis,  or,  according  to  Galen,  of  nio- 
syllos,  from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory  Mosyllon, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  modem  Cape  Guar- 
dafui.  Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xxvii. 
19,  "  Dan  and  Javan  and  Meuzal  (so  margin)  traded 
in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  calamus,"  &c.  ?  The  cas- 
sia would  be  brought  from  India  to  Meuzal  (Uzal), 
and  thence  exported  to  Tyre  and  other  countries  under 
the  name  of  Meuzalitis,  or  Meuzal  cassia.  Cassia 
is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  are  now  found 
glowing  in  Arabia.  Probably  therefore  the  Greek 
authors  were  mistaken  on  this  subject,  and  have 
occasionally  regarded  products  imported  into  Ara- 
bia, and  thence  exported  N.  to  other  countries,  as 
the  natural  productions  of  that  country.  The  cassia- 
bark  of  commerce  is  inferior  to  the  true  cinnamon,  and 
is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Cinnamomum,  which 
grow  in  diiferent  parts  of  India. — 2.  Heb.  kllsVoth 
(fr.  kd(sa\  to  cvi  or  strip  off,  Ges.)  (Ps.  xlv.  8  only), 
generally  supposed  to  be  another  term  =  cassia. 
The  old  versions,  as  well  as  the  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  favor  this  interpretation. 

Cas'tle  [kas'lj  (L.),  Antonia  ;  Fenced  City; 
War, 

Castor  and  Pol'lnx  (both  L.  fr.  Or.),  the  Dioscuri 
(Gr.  Dioskouroi  =  sous  of  Jupiter  )  of  heathen  my- 
thologv  (Acts  xxviii.  11).  these  two  heroes,  the  twin- 
sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  regarded  as  the  tute- 
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lary  divinities  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven 
as  the  constellation  Oenwii  (L.  =  the  Tudns).  As 
the  ship  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  was  from  Alexandria, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  spe- 
cially honored  in  the  neighboring  district  of  Cyre- 
naica,  of  which  Cyrexe  was  the  capital.  In 
art  these  divinities  were  sometimes  represent- 
ed simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship,  but 
more  frequently  as  young  meu  on  horseback,  with 
conical  caps  and  stars  above  them.  Such  figures 
were  probably  painted  or  sculptured  at  the  bow  of 
the  ship,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  that  such  was 
always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  ornamenting 
each  side  of  the  prow.    Ship. 


SUrer  coin  of  BrnttiL  Obveree.  Heads  of  Castor  and  Polloz  to  ii{(I>'' 
RcrerM :  Castor  and  Pollux  mounted,  advancing  to  right.  In  the  ex- 
vrga»  BPETTIQN  (Gt.—  oftke  BraUii,  a  people  ot  lower  Italy). 

Cat  occurs  only  in  the  plural  in  Bar.  vi.  22.  The 
Greek  word  ailouros,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  more 
p.irticular  reference  to  the  wild  cat.  Herodotus  (ii. 
66)  applies  it  to  denote  the  domestic  animal.  The 
context  of  the  passage  in  Baruch  appears  to  point 
to  the  domesticated  animal.  Perhaps  the  people  of 
Babylon  originally  procured  the  cat  from  Egypt. 
The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
our  own  domestic  cat  {felis  domestica  or  Calus,  of 
Ray),  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
the  Felis  maniculata  (Riippell),  of  Nubia,  but 
there  is  considerable  doubt  on  this  point.  The 
Egyptians,  it  is  well  known,  paid  an  absurd  rever- 
ence to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied  them  in  their  fowl- 
ing expeditions  ;  it  was  deemed  a  capital  oflfence  to 
kill  one  ;  and  when  a  cat  died  it  was  embalmed  and 
buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred  to  the  moon,  of 
which  divinity  the  cat  was  reckoned  a  sjTnbol. 

Cat'er-pll-lar,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
— 1.  Heb.  hdsil  or  chdjsil,  literally  =  devourer,  Ges. 
(1  K.  viii.  37 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46  ;  Is. 
xxxiii.  4  ,  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25),  inconsistently  translated 
in  LXX.  and  Vulgate  by  three  different  terms  in 
each  :  probably  =  a  locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva 
state. — 2.  Heb.  yelek,  literally  =  feeder,  Ges.  Lo- 
cust 8 ;  Palmer-worm. 

Ca-tha'a  apparently  =  Giddel  (1  Esd.  v,  30). 

Cat'tle.  Beast;  Bull;  Calf;  Goat;  Herd; 
Lamb;  Ox;  Sheep. 

Canl,  the  translation  in  A.V.  of— 1.  Heb.  yothereth, 
literally  redundant ;  applied  collectively  to  the 
lobes  of  the  liver,  as  if  redundant  parts  of  it,  the 
flaps,  Ges.  (E.x.  xxix.  13,  22,  &c.). — 2.  Heb.  sFgdr, 
literally  a  shutting  up,  enclosure;  api>lied  to  the  parts 
about  the  heart,  the  pericardium,  Ges.  (Hos.  xiii.  8). 
— 3.  Heb.  pi.  ihSbisiin,  in  A.  V.  "cauls"  (i.  e.  net- 
ted caps  worn  by  women),  margin  "  net-works  "  (Is. 
iii.  18)  =  headdresses  or  ornaments  of  the  head-dress 
of  Hebrew  ladies.  Schroeder  understands  medal- 
lions or  sun-shaped  ornaments  worn  on  the  necklace. 
Head-dress  ;  Ornaments,  Personal. 

*€aise'way  =  a  raised  path  or  way  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
16,  18;   Prov.  xv.  19,  margin;   Is.  vil  8,  margin). 

HlOHWAT. 

*  Cais'ey ,  an  old  spelling  of  Causbwat. 


Cave.  The  chalky  limestone  of  which  the  rocks 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist,  presents,  as 
is  the  case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  caverns  and  natural  fissures,  many  of  which 
have  also  been  artificially  enlarged  and  adapted  to 
various  purposes  both  of  shelter  and  defence.  This 
circumstance  has  also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  words  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote 
caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving 
names  to  the  towns  and  places  and  their  neighbor- 
hood. Out  of  them  may  be  selected — I.  Heb.  mS^- 
drdh,  usually  translated  "  cave  "  (Gen.  xix.  30,  xxiii. 
9,  &c.). — II.  Heb.  hur  or  hor,  also  written  chur  or 
chor,  usually  translated  "  a  hole,"  once  in  plural 
"caves"  (Job  XXX.  6).  From  this  come  (a.)  the 
name  of  the  Horites  of  Mount  Seir ;  (b.)  Hauran  ; 
((?.)  the  two  towns  of  Beth-uoron  ;  (d.)  the  town 
Horonaim. — III.  Heb.  hdgdvim  or  chSguvim  =  ref- 
uges, asylums,  Ges.,  A.  V.  "  clefts  "  (Cant.  ii.  14  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  16  ;  Ob.  3).— IV.  Heb.  pi.  of  minhdrdh, 
=  a  fissure,  cleft,  in  mountains  or  rocks,  hollowed 
out  by  the  water,  Ges.  ;  A.  V.  "  dens  "  (Judg.  vi.  2). 
— V.  Heb.  pi.  of  mehilluh  or  mSchilldh,  A.  V. 
"caves"  (Is.  ii.  19). — VI.  Gr.  ope  =  an  opening, 
hole,  L.  &  S. ;  translated  "  place,"  margin  "  hole  " 
(Jas.  iii.  11);  in  plural  "caves"  (Heb.  xi.  38);  in 
LXX.  =  No.  IV.  (Ob.  3).— Vn.  Gr.  spelaion  =  a 
grotto,  cave,  cavern,  pit,  L.  &  S. ;  usually  in  A.  V. 
"den"  (Mat.  xxi.  13,  &c.),  once  "cave"  (Jn.  xi. 
38);  in  LXX.  =  No.  L  (Gen.  xix.  30,  &c.).  The 
most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture  are : — 
1 .  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30). — 2,  The  cave  of  Machpelah. 
— 3.  Cave  of  Makkedah.— 4.  Cave  of  Adullam.— 
5.  Cave  of  En-gedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3). — 6.  Obadiah's 
cave  (1  K.  xviii.  4). — T.  Elijah's  cave  in  Horeb  (xix. 
9). — 8,  9t  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus,  and  of 
our  Lord  (Jn.  xi.  38  ;  Mat.  xxvii.  60).  The  existing 
caverns  near  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve 
fully  to  justify  the  mention  of  a  cave  as  the  place  of 
Lot's  retirement ;  as  those  on  the  W.  side  agree  both 
in  situation  and  in  name  with  the  caves  of  En-gedi. 
The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  prophets 
was  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  abundant  instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a 
purpose  might  be  pointed  out.  The  site  of  the  cave 
of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the  "  cleft  "  of  Moses  on  Mount 
Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is  also  obviously  indetermi- 
nate. Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  the  0.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge. 
Thus  the  Israelites  took  refuge  from  the  Philistines 
in  holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11).  So  also  in  the  time  of 
Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites 
in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh  (Judg.  vi.  2). 
(House  ;  Sela.)  Banditti  often  made  the  c;\ves  of 
Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Josephus  speaks 
of  the  robber  inhabitants  of  the  caves  of  Arbela, 
also  of  those  of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  cav- 
erns, and  annoyed  much  the  trade  witii  Damascus, 
but  were  put  down  by  Herod.  It  was  the  caves, 
which  lie  beneath  and  around  so  many  of  the  Jewish 
cities  that  formed  the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish 
leaders  in  the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Jerusalem.)  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  connects 
the  modem  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gions with  their  ancient  history  than  the  employment 
of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  forbids  interments, 
except  in  cavities  either  natural  or  hewn  from  the 
rock.  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are  shown  in  Pal- 
estine and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres  of 


CED 

saints  and  heroes  of  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.,  venerated 
both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  Bcbial  ; 
Cistern  ;  Tomb. 

Ce'dar.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  erez 
(the  Jiniily-rootid avd strong  tree),  invariably  rendered 
"cedar"  by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in 
most  of  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  It  is 
described  as  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez.  xxxi.  3), 
abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams,  pillars,  and 
boards  (vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  for  masts  (Ez.  xxvii.  6), 
and  for  carved  work  as  images  (Is.  xUv.  14).  "Ce- 
dar "  timber  was  used  by  David  and  Solomon  in  their 
buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ;  1  K.  v.  6,  vi.  15,  vu.  2), 
and  by  Zerubbabel  in  the  second  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  7). 
"Cedar"  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  =  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  ( Cedrus  Libani) ;  but  that  the  word  is 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote  other  coniferous 
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trees,  is  clear  from  some  Scriptural  pasyagea  where 
it  occurs.  For  instance,  the  "  cedar  wood"  in  Lev. 
xiv.  6  can  hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars, 
seeing  that  these  could  never  have  grown  in  the  \ycii- 
insula  of  Sinai.  In  another  passage  (Ez.  xxvii.  6), 
perhaps  erez  =  some  fir  ;  probably,  as  Dr.  Uooker 
conjectures,  the  Pinus  Ilalepeiisis' ■=.  Aleppo  Pine, 
which  grows  in  Lebanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  fur- 
nishing ship-masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Li- 
bajii.  The  Cedrus  Libani,  Pimts  Hcdepensis,  and 
Juniperus  excelsa  =  tall  Juniper,  were  probably  all 
included  under  the  term  erez  ;  though,  no  doubt,  this 
name  more  especially  =  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as 
the  firmest  and  grandest  of  the  conifers.  As  to  the 
"  cedar  wood"  used  in  purifications,  probably  one  of 
the  smaller  junipers  is  intended  (/.  Sabina  ?),  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Juniperus  excelsa  exists  at  all 


The  Cedan  of  Lebanon.— (From  Ajrre's  Treatury  of  BitU  KnoitUdy*.) 


in  Arabia.  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  is  confined  in  Syria  to  one  valley  of  the 
Lebanon  range,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kedisha  River,  which 
flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of  the  range  W.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of 
Tripoli.  The  grove,  of  more  than  four  hundred  trees 
of  all  sizes,  is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  6,500  feet  above 
that  level,  and  their  position  is  moreover  above  that 
of  all  other  arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here 
is  very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove  forms 
a  mere  speck  on  its  flat  floor.  On  nearer  inspection, 
the  cedars  are  found  to  be  confined  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  range  of  low  stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines, 
and  perhaps  60  to  100  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
sweep  across  the  valley.  These  hiUs  are  beUeved  by 
Dr.  Hooker  to  be  old  moraines,  deposited  by  glaciers 
that  once  debouched  on  to  the  plain  from  the  sur- 
rounding tops  of  Lebanon. 

Ce'dron  [see-]  (L. ;  Gr.  Kedron).  1.  A  place  for- 
tified by  Cendebeus  under  the  orders  of  the  king  An- 
tiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from  which  to  com- 
mand the  roads  of  Judea  (1  Mc.  xv.  39,  41,  xvi.  9). 


It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia  (Jabneel),  or  from  Azo- 
tus  (Ashdod),  and  was  probably  the  modem  Katra  or 
Kutrah,  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  below  the 
river  Bubin,  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  'A  kir  (Ekron). — 
2.  The  N.  T.  name  of  the  brook  Kidron  (Jn.  xviii. 
1  only). 

Cei'lan  [see-]  (fr.  Gr.)  (1  Esd.  v.  16).    Azetas. 

Ceil'ing  [seel-J.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture  (1 
K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3  ;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9;  Jer.  xxii.  14; 
Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus,  show  that  the  ceilings 
of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kmgs 
were  formed  of  cedar  or  fir  planks  applied  to  the 
beams  or  joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably 
with  sunk  panels,  edged  and  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns,  sometimes 
painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  Probably  both  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  models  were  followed,  in  this  as  m  other 
branches  of  architectural  construction,  before  the 
Roman  period.  Examples  are  extant  of  Egyptian 
ceilings  in  stucco  painted  with  devices,  of  a  date 
much"  eariier  than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of 
these  devices  the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the 
chevron,  and  the  scroll.     The  panel  work  in  ceilings, 
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which  has  been  described,  is  found  in  Oriental  and 
N.  African  dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times.  Por- 
ter describes  the  ceilings  of  houses  at  Damascus  as 
delicately  painted.  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace 
of  the  iioors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  orna- 
mented with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  Ar- 
CHiTEcrcRE  ;  Carving  ;  Uoisk  ;  Palace  ;  Temple. 


Panelled  ceiling  from  hoaa«  in  Cairo. — (Leaf,  Modem  EgyptianM^ 

Cd'o-syr'l-a  [sel-l  (L.  Calesyria,  Ccelost/ria,  fr. 
Gr.  =  Iiollow  Si/ria),  an  English  form  of  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks,  after  Alexander's  time,  to  the 
remarkable  valley  or  hollow  between  the  two  moun- 
tain-ranges of  Libanus  (or  Lebanon)  and  Antilibanus, 
stretching  from  latitude  33"  20'  to  Si°  40',  nearly 
one  hundred  miles,  and  containing  the  celebrated 
city  of  Heliopolis  or  Baalbek,  the  rivers  Orontes  and 
Litany,  &c.  The  term  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  (in  which 
was  Damascus)  E.  of  the  Antilibanus  range  to  the 
desert ;  and  then  further  on  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Perca,  to  Idumea  and  the 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  the  Apocrypha  there  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  Celosyria  in  a  somewhat  vague 
sense,  nearly  =  Syria  (1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48, 
vL  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  67  ;  1  Mc.  x.  69 ;  2  Mc.  iii.  5,  8, 
iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11).  Aven  1 ;  Ccelesyria  ;  Plain  2 ; 
Valley  4. 

€en'chre*a  [sen'kre-a]  (L.  Cenchrete,  fr.  Gr. ;  see 
below),  the  E.  harbor  of  Corinth  (i.  e.  its  harbor  on 
the  Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of  its  trade  with 
the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Lechaeura 
(Lutrdki)  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with 
Italy  and  the  West.  St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchrea 
(Acts  xviii.  18)  on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his 
second  missionary  journey ;  and  when  he  wrote  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans  in  the  course  of  the  third 
journey,  an  organized  church  seems  to  have  been 
formed  here  (Kom.  xvi.  1 ;  see  Phebe).  The  dis- 
tance of  Cenchrea  from  Corinth  was  seventy  stadia, 
or  about  nine  miles.  The  modem  village  of  Kiknes 
retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the  millet  (Gr.  kenff- 
ckros),  which  still  grows  there. 

Cen-de<be'as  [sen-]  (L.  CVw<fci«?«,  fr.  Gr.),  a  gen- 
eral left  by  Antiochus  VIL  in  command  of  the  sea- 
board of  Palestine  (1  Mc.  xv.  38,  kc.)  after  the  defeat 
of  Tryphon  b.  c.  133.  He  fortified  Ceuron  1,  and 
liarassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  afterward 
defeated  by  the  sons  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  with  great 
loss(l  Mc'xvi.  1-10). 

Cei'serTsen-]  (Heb.  malUiih  or  machd'th,  and  mik- 
tereth).  The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words  seems  = 
any  instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to 
receive  ashes,  &c.,  such  as  the  appetKlages  of  the 
brazen  altar  and  golden  candlestick  mentioned  in  Ex. 
ixv.  38,  xxxvii.  23.  It,  however,  generally  boars  the 
limited  meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  tiie  sec- 
ond word,  found  only  in  the  later  books  (e.  g.  2  Chr. 
MvL  19 ;  Ez.  viiL  11),  =  a  small  portoble  vessel  of 


metal  fitted  to  receive  burning  coals  from  the  altar, 
and  on  which  the  incense  for  burning  was  sprinkled 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  18 ;  Lk.  i.  9).  The  only  distinct  pre- 
cepts regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in 
Num.  iv.  14,  and  Lev.  xvi.  12.  Solomon  prepared 
"  censers  of  pure  gold  "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture 
(1  K.  vii.  60  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general 
use  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals  from  the  brazen 
altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to  the 
"  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7, 
8  ;  compare  Rev.  viii.  3,  5,  where  the  Greek  is  liba- 
ndtos).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was  intending  "  to  bum 
incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  "  a  censer 
in  his  hand  "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  19).  The  Greek  ihu- 
mialerion,  translated  "  censer  "  in  Heb.  ix.  4,  according 
to  some  ■=:  the  altar  of  incense  ;  but  the  A.  V.  trans- 
lation is  favored  bv  the  use  of  this  Greek  word  for 
"  censer"  in  the  LXX.  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 ;  Ez.  viii.  11). 
Cen'sns  [sen-]  (L.).  I.  Moses  laid  down  the  law 
(Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever  the  people  were 
numbered,  an  oflering  of  half  a  shekel  should  be 
made  by  every  man  above  twenty  yeai-s  of  age,  by 
way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  The  instances  of 
numbei'ing  recorded  in  the  0.  T.  are  as  follows  : — 1. 
Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26), 
in  the  third  or  fourth  month  after  the  Exodus  during 
the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle.  The  numbers 
then  taken  amounted  to  603,550  men  (Chronology 
IQ»  2.  Again,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  1  fi".).  Thi«  census 
may  have  been  simply  a  formal  verification  of  the 
result  of  the  census  previously  made  (so  Palfrey).  It 
was  taken  to  ascertain — (a.)  the  number  of  fighting 
men  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty ;  (6.)  the  amount 
of  the  redemption  offering  due  on  account  of  all  the 
first-born  both  of  persons  and  cattle.  The  Levites, 
who  amounted  to  22,000  (perhaps  300  others  [com- 
pare Num.  iii.  22,  28,  34,  with  39]  were  themselves 
first-bora,  and  therefore  could  not  be  substitutes  for 
other  Israelites),  were  taken  in  lieu  of  the  first-born 
males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  22,273  in  number,  and 
for  the  surplus  of  273  a  money  payment  of  1,365 
shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (Num.  iii.  39-51).  3.  Another  numbering 
took  place  thirty-eight  years  afterward  (Num.  xxvi.), 
previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when  the  total 
number,  excepting  the  Levites,  amounted  to  601,730 
males,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,820.  4.  The  next 
formal  numbering  of  the  whole  people  was  in  the 
reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.).  The  men  of  Israel 
above  twenty  years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of 
Judah  500,000,  total  1,300,000.  1  Chr.  (xxi.  5,  6, 
xxvii.  24)  ^ves  the  number  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and 
of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000 ;  but  informs  us 
that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered.  5.  The 
census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon,  by  causing 
the  foreigners  and  remnants  of  the  conquered  nations 
resident  in  Palestine  to  be  numbered.  Their  number 
=  153,600,  and  they  were  employed  in  forced  labor 
on  his  great  architectural  works  (Josh.  ix.  27  ;  1  K. 
V.  15,  ix.  20,  21  ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 
(Xethinim  ;  Slave.)  Between  this  time  and  the 
Captivity,  from  the  numbers  in  the  armies  under  suc- 
cessive kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  may  be  gathered 
with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due  consid- 
eration of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  influ- 
encing the  number  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the 
j)opulation  at  the  various  times  mentioned.  (Army; 
Israel,  Kingdom  ok.)  6.  Rehoboam  collected  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
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Jeroboam  (IK.  xii.  21).  7.  Abijam,  with  400,000 
men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom 
600,000  were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17).  8.  Asa  had 
an  army  of  300,000  men  from  Judah,  and  280,000 
(Josephus  says  250,000)  from  Benjamin,  with  which 
he  defeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of 
1,000,000  (xiv.  8,  9).  9.  Jehoshaphat,  besides  men 
in  garrisons,  had  under  anns  1,160,000  men,  includ- 
ing perhaps  subject  foreigners  (xvii.  14-19).  10. 
Amaziah  had  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  300,000, 
besides  100,000  mercenaries  from  Israel  (xxv.  5,  6). 
11.  Uzziah  could  bring  into  the  field  307,500  men 
(307,000,  Jos.),  well  armed,  under  2,600  oflScers 
(xxvi.  11—15).  Other  and  partial  notices  of  num- 
bers indicating  population  are  given  in  Judg.  vi.  35, 
Tii.  3,  xii.  6  (compare  Num.  xxvi.  37),  Judg.  xx.  35, 
36  (compare  Xiun.  xxvi.  41);  1  Chr.  xii.  23-38;  1 
K.  XX.  16  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16  ;  Jer.  lii.  30.  See  also 
1  Chr.  V.  18,  vii.  5,  7,  9,  11,  40,  &c.  12.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  returned  w  ith  Zerubbabel  in  the 
first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,360  (Ezr.  ii.  64) ;  but 
of  these  perhaps  12,542  belonged  to  other  tribes 
than  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  purpose  of  this 
census  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year  of 
Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  insure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii. 
69,  X.  2,  8,  18,  44;  Lev.  xxv.  10).  In  the  second 
caravan,  n.  c.  458,  the  number  was  1,496.  Women 
and  children  are  in  neither  case  included  (Ezr.  viii. 
1-14).  Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points 
are  clear:  (1.)  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
(2.)  That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  David's  census  would  represent  a  population 
of  at  least  5,814,000  in  Israel,  of  whom  not  less  than 
2,000,000  belonged  to  Judah ;  Jehoshaphat's  (one 
hundred  years  later)  of  4,640,000  in  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, including  subject  foreigners ;  while  Amaziah's 
and  Uzziah's  were  much  less.  If  now  we  estimate 
the  whole  area  of  Palestine,  including  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  at  not  exceeding  11,000  square 
miles,  and  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  at  3,135  square 
miles,  the  population  of  Palestine  under  David  would 
be  not  less  than  530  to  one  square  mile,  and  that  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  under  Jehoshaphat,  if  we  make 
no  account  of  the  subject  foreigners  and  garrisons, 
at  1,480  to  one  square  mile.  The  population  of  Lan- 
cashire (England)  in  1852  was  1,064  to  one  square 
mile  ;  of  Middlesex  (England,  in  which  is  London) 
was  6,683  to  one  square  mile ;  of  the  island  of  Malta 
in  1849  was  1,182  to  one  sq.  mile.  Several  provinces 
of  China,  with  areas  of  from  39,000  to  70,000  square 
miles  each,  have  530  or  more  persons  (in  one  case 
832)  to  one  square  mile.  While  great  doubt  rests 
on  the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  0.  T. 
(Abijah  1 ;  Number),  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
readings  on  which  our  version  is  founded,  give  with 
trifling  variations  the  same  results  as  those  presented 
by  the  LXX.,  and  by  Josephus.  S.  Palestine,  at  least, 
was  very  populous  before  the  entrance  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  compare  the  population  of  Ai  ("few  "  =  12,000 
men  and  women,  Josh.  vii.  3,  viii.  2£),  of  Gibeon 
("greater  than  Ai,"  x.  2),  the  123  cities  "with  their 
villages  "  in  Judah  and  Simeon  (xv.,  xix.  l-9\  the 
26  in  Benjamin  (xviii.  21-28),  &c.  There  are 
abundant  traces  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestike 
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of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility  in  former  a.s  com- 
pared with  present  times,  a  fertility  rcniaike<l  by 
profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  present  neglected 
state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test.  (AoBiccLtCKr  ) 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  pronii«es  of 
populousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  population.— II.  The  Roman  census  under  the 
Republic  consisted,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  la 
concerned,  in  an  enrolment  of  persons  and  property 
by  tribes  and  households.  The  census  was  taken, 
more  or  less  regulariy,  in  the  provinces,  under  the 
republic,  by  provincial  censors,  and  the  tribute  regu- 
lated at  their  discretion,  but  no  complete  census  was 
made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried  out 
three  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz.,  ( 1  )  b  r 
28  ;  (2.)  B.  c.  8  ;  (3.)  a.  n.  14  ;  and  a  partial  onei 
A.  D.  4.     Cyremcs  ;  Taxing. 

Cen-tB'rl-on  (fr.  L.  cenivrio  =  ccmmandtr  of  one 
hundred).     Akmy  ;  Corxelus. 

Ce'pbes  [sce'fas]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  a  rock).    Peter. 

fe'nis  =  Keros  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

€e'str  [see'zar]  (L.  Camr  =  cvl  out,  sc.  frfim  his 
mother,  Pliny),  always  in  the  N.  T.  =  the  Roman 
emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judea  (Jn.  xix.  12,  15; 
Acts  xvii.  7,  &c.).  The  N.  T.  history  falls  entirely 
within  the  reigns  of  the  five  first  emperors,  viz..  At- 
GcsTcs,  TiBERirs,  Caligula,  CLAmius,  and  Nero, 
who  were  all  related  to  Julius  Cesar  the  Dicta- 
tor. 

€es-a-re'a  [scs]  (L.  Casarea,  named  in  honor  of 
AuGUSTrs  Cesar),  a  city,  named  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
residence,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip  the 
EvAKGELiST,  the  sccne  of  the  convtrsion  of  Corne- 
lius the  centurion,  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  and  of  several  events  in  the  history  of  St.  Paui,, 
including  his  imprisonment  for  two  years,  his  plead- 
ing before  Felix,  Festus,  and  Herod  Agrippa  II., 
and  his  appeal  to  Cesar  (Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30,  x.  1, 
24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16,  xxiii.  23,  33, 
xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  Cesarca  was  s-ituated  on  the  coast 
of  Palestine,  on  the  line  of  the  gieat  joad  frcm 
Tyre  to  Egypt,  and  about  half  wny  between  Jcppa 
and  Accho  or  Ptolemais.  St.  Peter's  journey  from 
Joppa  (x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  than  a  day.  On 
the  other  hand  St.  Paul's  joumey  from  Ptolemais 
(xxi.  8)  was  acccmplishcd  within  the  day.  The 
distance  frcm  Jerusalem  was  about  seventy  miles ; , 
Josephus  states  it  in  round  numbers  as  six  hundred 
stadia.  (Antipatris.)  In  Strabo's  time  there  was 
on  this  point  of  the  coast  merely  a  town  called 
"  Strato's  tower "  with  a  landing-place,  whereas,  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  Ccsarea  is  spoken  of  as  the  head 
of  Judea.  It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact  ac- 
complished in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and  ex- 
pense were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Cesarea.  A 
vast  breakwater  protected  its  harbor.  It  was  the 
official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings,  and  of  Fes- 
tus, Felix,  and  the  other  Roman  procurators  of  Ju- 
dea. Here  also  were  the  headquarters  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  province.  The  Gentile  population 
predominated ;  and  at  the  Jewish  synagogue-wor- 
ship the  0.  T.  was  read  in  Greek.  Constant  feuds 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Greeks.  At  Ces- 
area Vespasian  was  declared  emperor.  He  made  it 
a  Roman  colony.  Eusebius  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian w  as  bishop  of  Cesarea  in  the  fourth  century. 
Cesarea  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  importance 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now,  though  an 
Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers  on  the 
site  (^Kaisdriyeh),  it  is  utteriy  desolate  ;  and  its  ruins 
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have  for  a  long  period  been  a  quarrv,  from  which  I      Ces-a-re'a  Phl-llp'pi  [ses-]  (L.  Ca^rea  PffippU 
other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been  bnUt       |  named  by  Hkrod  Philip  II.  after  Cesar  and  him- 


C«iarea.— <From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  E»q.) 


self),  is  mentioned  only  in  Mat.  xvi.  13  ;  Mk.  viiL  27. 
Cesarea  Philippi  was  the  N.  point  of  our  Lord's  jour- 
neyings  ;  and  the  passage  in  His  life,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  phce,  was  otherwise  very  marked. 
(Tbassfiguratios.)    The  place  itself  too  is  remark- 


able in  its  physical  and  picturesque  characteristics, 
and  also  in  its  historical  associations.  It  was  at  the 
E.  and  most  important  of  the  two  recognized  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at  the  Tell  el-Kadi 
(Dan  2.)    The  spring  rises,  and  the  city  was  built 


Th*  Seme*  of  tb*  Jordu  al  i-m^j  vCviaiua  I'hilippi,..— From  Van  de  Velda,  ^  i\>y<  if/«ro«I.— (Fbn.) 

on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at  the  base  of  |  of  Josephus  (xv.  10,  §  3),  and  the  Paneas  of  the 

" ~   ~  - .       Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  the  inscriptions  are  not 

yet  obliterated  which  show  that  the  god  Pan  had 
once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spot  Panium  became  part 
of  the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis, 
who  enlarged  and  embellished  the  town,  and  called 


Mount  Hermon.  Cesarea  Philippi  has  no  0.  T.  his- 
tory, though  it  has  been  not  unreasonably  identified 
•with  Baal- Gad,  (Baal,  peographij,  6 ;  see  also 
Beth-rekob.)  Its  annals  run  back  direct  from 
Herod's  time  into  heathenism.    It  was  the  Panium 
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it  Cesarca  Philippi.  Agrippa  II.  called  the  place 
Keronias  in  honor  of  Nero.  Titus  exhibited  gladia- 
torial shows  here  after  the  end  of  the  Jewish  war. 
Coins  of  Cesarea  Paneas  continued  through  the 
reigns  of  many  emperors.  The  bishop  of  Faneas 
appears  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  modern  vil- 
lage is  called  Bdnids,  the  Arabic  form  of  Paneas. 
The  vast  castle  above  the  site  of  the  city,  built  in 
Syro-Greek  or  even  Phenician  times,  is  still  the  most 
remarkable  fortress  in  the  Holy  Land. 

*  Ces'll  (Heb.  cesil  or  csil  =  fool,  Ges.)  =  Orion 
(margin  of  Job  ix.  9  and  xxxviii.  31). 

Ce'tab  (fr.  Gr.)  (1  Esd.  v.  30),  a  name  among  the 
Nethinini,  not  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

Cba'bris  [ka-]  (fr.  Gr.),  son  of  Gothoniel ;  one  of 
the  three  "  rulers  "  or  "  ancients  "  of  BethuUa,  in 
the  tune  of  Judith  (Jd.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

Cha'di-as[ka-]  (fr.  Gr.),  (1  Esd.  v.  20).    Ammidoi. 

Chafl*,  the  translation  in  A.V.  of — 1.  Heb.  hiishash 
or  ehashash  =  dry  grass,  hay  (Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11). 
— 2.  Heb.  mots  =  chaff  separated  by  winnowing 
from  the  grain — the  husk  of  the  wheat  (Job  xxi. 
18 ;  Ps.  i.  4,  &c.). — 3.  Heb.  teben,  once  (Jer.  xxiii. 
28)  translated  "  chaflP,"  once  (Job  xxi.  18)  "  stubble," 
elsewhere  "  straw  "  (Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  &c.) ;  =  straw, 
as  broken  up  and  cut  in  pieces  by  threshing,  short 
straw,  chaff,  Ges.  (Straw.) — 4.  Chaldaic  'wr,  once 
(Dan.  ii.  35). — 5.  Gr.  achuron  (Mat.  iii.  12 ;  Lk.  iii. 
17)  =  chaff",  short  straw,  (Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  ;  in  LXX. 
=  No.  2  &  3. 

Chain.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of  office  ; 
2.  for  ornament ;  3.  for  confining  prisoners.  1.  The 
gold  chain  placed  about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
and  that  promised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v.  7),  are  in- 
stances of  the  first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the 
insignia  of  a  judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  at- 
tached to  it ;  it  wa.s  also  worn  by  the  prime  minister. 
In  Persia  it  was  considered  not  only  as  a  mark  of 
royal  favor,  but  a  token  of  investiture.  2.  Chains 
for  ornamental  purposes  were  worn  by  men  as  well 
as  women  in  many  countries  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  probably  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9). 
The  necklace  consisted  of  pearls,  corals,  &c.,  threaded 
on  a  string.  Besides  the  necklace,  other  chains  were 
worn  ( Jd.  x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or 
even  lower.  Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of 
metal,  shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon  ("  round  tires 
like  the  moon,"  A.  V. ;  Is.  iii.  18).  The  Midianitcs 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  it  ( Judg.  viii. 
21,  26).  To  other  chains  were  suspended  various 
trinkets — as  scent-bottles  ("  tablets  "  A.  V.,  Is.  iii. 
20)  and  mirrors  (iii.  23).  Step-chains  were  attached 
to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and 
produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).  (Anklet  ; 
Ear-rings;  Ornaments,  Personal.)  3.  The  means 
adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the  Jews 
were  fetters  similar  to  our  handcufls  (Cord).  Among 
the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed  to  one,  and 
occasionally  to  two  guards  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  33). 
Trial. 

Chalce-do-ny  [kal'se-]  (Gr.  chalkedon,  named  fr. 
Chalcedon)  (Rev.  xxi.  19  only).  The  name  is  applied 
in  modern  mineralogy  to  a  variety  of  quartz 
(Agate),  of  a  pearly  or  wax-like  lustre  and  of 
great  translucency.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  the  stone  to  which  Theophrastus  {De 
Lapid.  §  25)  refers,  as  found  in  the  island  opposite 
Chalcedon  and  used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been  the 
green  transparent  carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  cop- 
per emerald. 

Chal'col  [kal-]  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Calcol  (1  K.  iv.  31). 

Clial-dse'a  (L.)  =  Chaldea. 
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Chal-de  a  [kal-]  (L.  Chaldaa  ;  Kaldi  or  Kaldai  on 
native  monuments ;  Heb.  Casditn,  derived  by  some 
from  Chesed,  =  "  Chalpea.ns  ;  "  see  also  Chilmad) 
is  properly  only  the  most  S.  portion  of  Buhvlonia. 
it  is  used,  however,  in  our  version  for  the  Hebrew 
Casdim  ("  Chaldeans  "),  under  which  term  Uie  in- 
habitants of  the  entire  country  are  designated  ;  and 
it  will  therefore  here  be  taken  in  this  extended  Pense. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  very  doubtful. — 1.  Jiiten't 
and  boundaries. — The  tract  ofcountry  viewed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  is  that  vast  alluvial 
plain  which  has  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — at  least  so  far  as  it  lies 
to  the  W.  of  the  latter  stream.  This  extraordinary 
flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man,  extends 
from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  Telrit  on  the  Tigris 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  four  hundred  miles  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  an  average  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  width. — 2.  General  character  of  the 
country. — The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus 
described  :  "  In  former  days  the  vast  plains  of  Bab- 
ylon were  nourished  by  a  complicated  system  of 
canals  and  watercourses,  which  spread  over  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  country  like  a  network.  The  wants  of 
a  teeming  population  were  suppUed  by  a  rich  soil, 
not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden 
sea  of  waving  com,  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm- 
trees  and  pleasant  gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or 
traveller  their  grateful  and  highly-valued  shade. 
Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads 
to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in 
com  and  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
region  at  the  present  day  !  Long  lines  of  mounds, 
it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those  main  arteries 
which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegetation  along 
their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of 
moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller 
offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  '  A  drought  is  upon 
the  waters,'  says  the  prophet,  '  and  they  shall  be 
dried  up ! '  All  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civil- 
ization— 'that  glory  of  kingdoms,' — 'the .praise  of 
the  whole  earth,' — is  recognizable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rabbish  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the 
luxurious  fields,  the  groves,  and  gardens,  nothing 
now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste — the  dense 
population  of  former  times  is  vanished,  and  no  man 
dwells  there."  (Loftus's  Chaldcea,  14,  15).  The 
prosperity  and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Carefully  ap- 
plied and  husbanded,  they  are  sufiicient  to  make  the 
entire  plain  a  garden. — 3.  Divisions. — The  tnie 
Chaldea  is  always  in  the  geographers  the  most  S. 
portion  of  Babylonia,  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Babylonia  above  this, 
is  separated  into  two  districts,  called  respectively 
Amordacia  and  Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name 
of  the  central  territory  round  Babylon  itself;  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  regions  toward  the  N.,  where 
Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria.— 4.  Cilies. — Babylonia 
was  celebrated  at  all  times  for  the  number  and  an- 
tiquity of  its  cities.  Some  of  the  most  important 
of  those  were  Accad,  Babylon  (Babel),  Borsippa 
{Birs-Nimrvd),  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim,  Calseh, 
Erech,  Ur,  Is  {Hit)  (Ahava  ;  Ivah)  ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  the  sites  of  many  of  which  have  not 
been  determined. — 5.  Canals. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  ancient  Babylonia  was  its  net- 
work of  canals.  Three  principal  canals  carried  off 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  toward  the  Tigris,  above 
Babylon  :— (1.)  The  original  "  Royal  River,"  or  Ar- 
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Malcha  of  Berosns;  (2.)  the  iVoAr  Malcha  of  the 
ArAbs ;  (3.)  the  ^'iiAr  Kuiha.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
HiL,  where  the  alluvial  plain  commences,  skirted  the 
deposit  on  the  W.  along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian 
creek ;  while  a  second  main  artery  branched  from 
the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mosaib,  and  ran  into  a  great 
lake,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boi-sippa,  whence  the 
lands  S.  W.  of  Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these 
and  other  similar  channels,  with  their  numerous 
branches  and  crosscuts,  every  field  was  duly  supplied 
with  water  "  by  the  hand  or  by  the  help  of  engmes  " 
(Hdt.).  Herodotus  (so  Rln.)  probably  refers  by  "  en- 
gines "  to  the  common  hand-swipe  or  sweep,  repre- 
sentations of  which  are  found  on  the  monuments. 


Hssd-nripe,— From  a  slab  of  Sennacherib.— (Rswliiuoii^  BtnJalti*,  1.  S58.) 


(Egypt.) — 6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldean  marshes,  ttc. 
— The  "great  inland  fresh-water  sea  of  iVW/V/'" 
(Loftus,  45)  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable 
depth,  S.  of  Babylon,  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty-five  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  Above 
and  below  the  Sea  of  Kedjef,  from  the  Birs-Nimrud 
to  Kufa,  and  from  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Sea  to 
Samava,  extend  the  famous  Chaldean  marshes,  where 
Alexander  was  nearly  lost. — 7.  Prodttctions. — The 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Chaldean  soil  has  been 
noticed  by  various  writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  He- 
rodotus declared  (i.  193)  that  grain  commonly  re- 
turned two-hundredfold  to  the  sower,  and  occasion- 
ally three-hundredfold.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  The  soil 
is  rich,  but  there  is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants 
subsisting  chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the 
country  is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  irrigation ;  while  the  remaining 
half  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  marshes  owing 
to  the  same  neglect     See  Map,  under  ErpHRATES. 

CbaMe'ans  [kal-dee'anz]  or  Chal'dees  [kal'deez] 
(see  Chaldea),  appear  in  Scripture,  until  the  time 
of  the  Captivity,  as  the  people  of  the  country  which 
has  Babylon  for  its  capital,  and  which  is  itself 
termed  Suikar  ;  but  in  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is 
still  found  (v.  30,  and  i.x.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  it- 
self. The  Chaldeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians 
and  aj'tronomers ;  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest 
class,  who  have  a  peculiar  "  tongue  "  and  "  learn- 
ing" (i.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  pro- 
fane writers.  It  appears  that  the  Chaldeans  were 
in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the  many 
Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial  plain 
known  afterward  as  Chaldea  or  Babylonia.  Their 
special  seat  was  probably  that  S.  portion  of  the 
country  which  so  late  retained  the  name  of  Chaldea. 
Here  was  Ur  "  of  the  Chaldccs."  In  process  of 
time,  as  they  grew  in  power,  their  name  gradually  pre- 
vail^ over  those  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  it 


had  b^un  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Babylonia.  It  had  come  by  this  time  to 
have  two  senses,  both  ethnic:  (1.)  as  the  special 
appellative  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had  be- 
longed from  the  remotest  times  ;  (2.)  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race  was 
predominant  That  the  Chaldeans  proper  were  a 
Cushite  race  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  closely  resembles  the  Galla  or  ancient 
language  of  Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  in- 
scriptions that  while  both  in  Assyria  and  in  later 
Babylonia,  the  Shemitic  type  of  speech  prevailed  for 
civil  purposes,  the  ancient  Ciishite  dialect  was  re- 
tained as  a  learned  language  for  scientific  and  re- 
ligious literature.  This  is  no  doubt  the  "  learning" 
and  the  "  tongue  "  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Dan.  i.  4.  (Shemitic  Languages  ;  Tosgces,  Con- 
fusion of;  Versions,  Ancient.)  The  Chaldeans 
were  really  the  learned  class ;  they  were  priests, 
magicians,  or  astronomers,  and  in  the  last  of  the 
three  capacities  they  probably  effected  discoveries 
of  great  importance.  According  to  Strabo,  there 
were  two  chief  seats  of  Chaldean  learning,  Borsippa, 
and  Ur  or  Orchoc.  To  these  we  may  add,  from 
Pliny,  Babylon  and  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim.  The 
Chaldeans  (it  would  appear)  congregated  into  bodies, 
forming  what  we  may  perhaps  call  universities,  and 
pursuing  the  studies,  in  which  they  engaged,  to- 
gether. They  probably  mixed  up  to  some  extent 
astrology  with  their  astronomy,  even  in  the  earlier 
times,  but  they  certainly  made  great  advances  in 
astronomical  science.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers.  As- 
tronomy ;  Divination  ;  Idolatry  ;  Magi  ;  Magic. 

Chal'dees>    Chaldeans. 

Chalk  [chawk]  Stones  =  stones  of  lime  or  lime- 
stone (Is.  xxvii.  9). 

*  Cham'ber  [chame-].  The  "  chambersof  imagery  " 
(Ez.  viii.  12)  refer  to  the  imitation  of  Egyptian  man- 
ners by  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  chamber  represen- 
tations of  the  irrational  creatures  and  various  idols 
which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  worship  (Fair- 
bairn). — The  "  chambers  of  the  South  "  (Job  ix.  9) 
=  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  South  (Gesenius) ; 
compare  Ps.  civ.  3.  Bed  ;  House  ;  Palace  ;  Tem- 
ple. 

*  Cham'ber-ing  =  lewdness,  or  licentious  behavior 
(Rom.  xiii.  13). 

Chamber-lain.  Erastus  "  the  chamberlain "  of 
the  city  of  Corinth,  was  one  whose  salutations  to 
the  Roman  Christians  are  given  in  Rom.  xvi.  23. 
The  office  which  he  held  was  apparently  that  of 
public  treasurer,  an  inferior  magistrate,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  public  chest  under  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  pubUc 
revenues  (Governor  14).  The  oflBce  held  by  Blas- 
tus,  "  the  king's  chamberlain  "  (margin  "  that  was 
over  the  king's  bed-chamber  "),  was  entirely  different 
from  this  (Acts  xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  honor 
which  involved  great  intimacy  and  influence  with 
the  king.  For  chamberlain  as  used  in  the  0.  T., 
see  Eunuch. 

Cha-ne'le-on  [ka-],  the  translation  in  A.  V.,  LXX., 
and  Vulgate  of  the  Hcb.  cdah  or  cdach  (literally 
strength),  one  of  the  unclean  animals  in  Lev.  xL  30. 
(Mole  1.)  Bochart  accepts  the  Arabic  reading  of 
clioarlo,  i.  e.  the  lizard,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Monitor  of  the  Nile "  {Monitor  Mloticw,  Grey), 
a  large  strong  repti'e  common  in  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  Africa ;  but  the  evidence  which  supports 
this  interpretation  «8  far  from  conclusive. 

Cham'ols  [shann'me  or  sha-moi'],  the  translation 
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in  A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  zemer,  one  of  the  animals  al- 
lowed for  food  (Deut.  xiv.  6);  the  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
and  some  other  versions,  give  "  camelc^ard "  or 
"giraffe."  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cham- 
ois or  the  camelopard  has  ever  been  seen  in  Pales- 
tine or  Lebanon.  Col.  C.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto)  sug- 
gests the  Kebsch  {Ammotragus  Troffdaphus),  a  wild 
sheep,  in  general  form  like  a  goat,  not  uncommon, 
he  says,  in  the  Mokattam  rooks  near  Cairo,  and 
found  also  in  Sinai ;  not  improbably  this  is  the  ani- 
mal denoted. 

*  Cliani-paign'  [sham-pane']  (fr.  Fr.)  =  a  plain 
(Deut.  xi.  30;  Ez.  xxvii.  2,  margin).  Aeabah; 
Plain  2,  5  ;  Yallky  4. 

Cha'naan  [ka'nan],  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of 
Canaan  (Jd.  v.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  iii.  22;  Sus.  56;  1 
Mc.  ix.  S7;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19). 

Chanaan-ite  [ka'nan-ite]  (Jd.  v.  16)  =  Canaan- 

ITE. 

» Chan'eel-lor  [rh  as  in  much]  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  11). 
Rehcm  2. 

*  Chaa'el-Bone  (Job  xxxi.  22,  margin)  =  the  bone 
of  the  arm  above  the  elbow. 

*  Chan'gers  (Jn.  ii.  15).    Money-changers. 
Chan-nu-neus  (fr.  Gr.);  apparently  =:  Merari  (1 

Esd.  viii.  -18). 

*  Cha  noeb  [ka'nok]  (Heb.)  =  Esooa  1  (Gen.  iv. 
lY,  margin). 

*  Chapel  [ch  as  in  much],  the  translation  in  A.  V. 
(Am.  vii.  1 3)  of  Heb.  mikdash  ( =  any  thing  sacred, 
a  holy  place,  Ges.),  elsewhere  usually  translated 
"  sanctuary."  In  1  Mc.  i.  47  the  plural  of  Gr.  eido- 
leion  (=  "  idol's  temple  "  in  1  Mc.  x.  83,  &c. ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  10)  is  translated  "  chapels  of  idols."  In  2  Mc. 
X.  2,  xi.  3,  the  plural  of  Gr.  temenos  is  translated 
"chapels."     See  cut  under  Temple. 

Chap'i-ter  ==  the  upper  member,  or  capital  of  a 
pillar ;  also  possibly  a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a 
building  or  work  of  art:  as  (1.)  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars 
called  especially  Jachin  and  Boaz  ;  and  (2.)  of  the 
lavers  (Laver)  belonging  to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
17;  IK.  vii.  27,  31,  38,41). 

*  Chapmen  =  traders;  in  2  Chr.  ix.  14,  especially 
men  who  travel  for  the  sake  of  traflSc. 

Char-a-ath'a-Iar  [kar-]  (Gr.).  "  Cherub,  Addan, 
and  Immer"  (Ezr.  ii.  59)  is  changed  in  1  Esd.  v.  36 
to  "  Charaathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar." 

Cbar'a-ea  [kar-]  (Gr.  and  L.),  a  place  (2  Mc.  xii. 
17  only)  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called  Tubieni,  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan,  750  stadia  from  the  city  Caspis. 
Ewald  identifies  it  with  Raphon.  The  only  name 
like  Characa  now  known  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  is  Ke- 
rak,  the  ancient  Kir  of  Moab. 

Char'a-sliim  (Heb.  hardshim  or  ehardshim  = 
a-afismen),  the  Val'lej"  of,  a  place  founded  or  settled 
by  JoAB  2  (1  Chr.  iv.  14),  and  reinhabited  by  Ben- 
jamites  after  the  Captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  35).  In  Nehe- 
miah  it  is  "  valley  of  craftsmen."     Engraver. 

Char'eba-mis  \ch  as  k]  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Carche- 
MiSH  (1  Esd.  i.  25). 

Char'fhe-mish  [ch  as  k]  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Carchemish 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  20). 

Char' ens  [kar'kus]  (1  Esd.  v.  32).  Corrupted  from 
Barkos. 

Cha're-a  [ka-]  (Gr.)  =  Harsha  (1  Esd.  v.  32). 

Char'ger  \ch  as  in  much],  the  translation  in  A.  V. 
of — 1.  Heb.  cigartdl  (Ezr.  i.  9,  twice  in  plural,  only), 
probably  =  slaughter-basin,  i.  e.  a  basin  for  receiv- 
ing blood,  Ges.— 2.  Heb.  ke'drdh  (Num.  vii.  13- 
85)  :=  a  deep  dish,  bowl,  charger,  Ges. ;  elsewhere 
(Ex.  XXV.  29,  xxxvii.  16;  Num.  iv.  7)  translated 
11 
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"dishes."  The  "chargers"  in  Num.  vii,  were  of 
silver,  and  weighed  each  one  hundred  and  thin? 
shekels,  or  sixty-tive  ounces. — 3.  Gr.  pinax,  litcrallV 
a  board,  plauk  ;  hence  a  wooden  trinchir,  dinh,  or 
plate,  and  the  Greek  name  continued  when  the  mate- 
rial was  changed,  L.  &  S.  (Mat.  xiv.  8,  11 ;  Mk.  vi.  25, 
28) ;  in  Lk.  xi.  39  translated  "  platter."  The  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  brought  the  bead  of  John  Baptist  in 
a  charger.     Basin. 

Char'i-ot,  the  translation  in  A.  V.  of— 1.  Heb.  re- 
cheb  =  (so  Ges.)  a  wagon,  chariot,  either  for  war  or 
serving  for  luxury  and  pomp;  often  referring  chiefly 
to  the  horses,  and  also  to  the  warriors  who  sit  upon 
the  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).— 2.  Heb.  n'chub, 
a  chariot  or  horse  (Ps.  civ.  3). — 3.  Heb.  mercdb,  a 
chariot  (1  K.  iv.  26,  v.  6  Heb.)  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9 
[A.  V.  "saddle"];  Cant.  iii.  10  [A.  V.  "cover- 
ing"]).— 4.  Heb.  mercdbdh  (=  No.  1  in  signification, 
each  occurring  many  times  in  0.  T.). — 5.  Heb.  rich- 
bah  =  a  riding  or  driving,  Ges.  (Ez.  xxvii.  20 
only).  No.  1-5  are  all  from  the  same  root  (rdchab  = 
to  ride). — 6.  Heb.  'agdldh  (Ps.  xlvi.  9,  Heb.  10),  else- 
where translated  "cart"  or  "wagon." — 7,  Heb. 
appiryon  (Cant.  iii.  9,  margin  "  bed  ")  =  a  sedan, 
liUer,  a  portable  couch  or  palanquin,  Ges. — 8.  Heb. 
hotsen  (Ez.  xxiii.  24  only)  —  weapons,  arms,  Ge?., 
Targums,  &c. ;  chari<As,  A.  V.,  Fbn.  on  Ez. — 9.  Gr. 
harma  (Acts  viii.  28,  29,  38,  &c.) ;  in  LXX.  =  No. 
1,  4,  5. — 10.  Gr.  rhede  (Rev.  xviii.  13,  in  plural 
only)  =  a  four-wheeled  carriage  for  travelling,  a 
chariot,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  Of  the  chariot  as  a  ve- 
hicle used  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  following  are 
probable  instances  as  regards  the  Jews,  1  Sam.  viii. 
11  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1  ;  1  K.  xii.  18,  xviii.  44  ;  Is.  xxii. 
18  ;  and  as  regards  other  nations.  Gen.  xlL  43,  xlvi. 
29  ;  2  K.  V.  9,  21 ;  Acts  viii.  28  ff.  The  eariiest 
mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is  in  Egypt,  where 
Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  was  placed  in 
Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xii.  43),  and  later 
when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to  meet  his  father 
on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from  Canaan  (xlvi.  29). 
In  the  funeral  procession  of  Jacob  chariots  al.so 
formed  a  part,  possibly  by  way  of  escort  or  as  a 
guard  of  honor  (1.  9).  The  next  mention  of  Egyp- 
tian chariots  is  for  a  warlike  purpose  (Ex.  xiv.  7). 
In  this  point  of  view  chariots  among  some  ancient 
nations,  as  elephants  among  others,  may  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  fiUuig  the  place  of  heavy  artillery  in  modem 
times,  so  that  the  military  power  of  a  nation  might 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  chariots.  Thus 
Pharaoh  in  pursuing  Israel  took  with  him  600 
chariots.  The  Canaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine 
could  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (see  below ;  Ges. ».  v. ;  Josh, 
xvii.  i8;  Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had 
900  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  ^au^8 
time  had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5).  David  took  from  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  1,000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from 
the  Svrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order 
to  recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots  (1 
Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  pos- 
sessed few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against  multi- 
plying horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  possession 
of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  1  Sam.  viii.  11,  12).  But 
to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree  Solomon,  broke  through  the  prohibi- 
tion. He  raised,  therefore,  and  maintained  a  Ibrce 
of  1,400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  26)  by  taxation  on  certain 
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cities  agreeablv  to  Eastern  custom  in  such  matters 
(1  K.  ix.  19,  X.  25;  Xen.  Aruibasis,  I  4,  9).  The 
chariots  themselves  and  also  the  horses  weie  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  the  cost  of  each 
chariot  was  600  shekels  of  silver,  and  of  each  horse 
150  (1  K.  X.  29).  From  this  time  chariots  were 
r^arded  as  among  the  most  important  arms  of  war, 
though  the  supplies  of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to 
have  been  still  mainlv  drawn  from  Eg>'pt  (IK.  xxii. 
34 ;  2  K.  ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  Egyptian  chariot  and  doubtless  that 
of  the  Israelites  had  a  nearly  semicircular  wooden 
frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  posteriorly  on 
the  axle  of  a  pair  of  whet^ls,  and  supporting  a  rail 
of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  the  frame  by  leathern 


thongs  and  a  wooden  upright  in  front  The  back 
of  the  car  was  open ;  the  sides  were  strengthened 
and  ornamented  with  leather  and  metal  binding  ;  the 
floor  was  of  rope  net-work,  to  give  a  springy  footing 
to  the  occupants.  On  the  right-hand  side  was  the 
bow-case ;  sometimes  also  the  quiver  and  spear-case 
were  on  this  side,  crossing  diagonally.  If  two  war- 
rioi-s  were  in  the  chariot,  a  second  bow-case  was  add- 
ed. The  two  wheels  had  each  usually  six  spokes, 
and  were  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linch-pin  secured 
by  a  thong.  The  horses  wore  a  breast-band  and 
girths  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  head  furniture, 
but  no  traces.  A  bearing-rein  was  fastened  to  a 
ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  the  driving 
reins  passed  through  other  reins  on  each  side  of  both 


Egyptian  princes  in  tlieir  chariot, — ^Wilkinson.) 


horses.  Most  commonly  two  persons,  and  some- 
times three  rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the  third 
was  employed  to  carry  the  state  umbrella  (2  K.  ix. 
20,  24 ;  IK.  xxii.  34 ;  Acts  viii.  38).  A  second 
chariot  usually  accompanied  the  king  to  battle 
to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxv.  34). 
Chariots  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as  of  As- 
syria (2  K.  xix.  23 ;  Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria  (2  Sam.  viiL 
and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (Is.  xxii.  6),  Ethiopia  (2 
Chr.  xiv.  9),  the  Philistines,  &c.  (see  above).  An- 
tiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have  had  300  chariots 
armed  with  scythes  (2  Mc.  xiii.  2).  (Arms  ;  Army  ; 
Highway;  Horse.)  The  prophets  allude  frequently 
to  chariots  as  typical  of  power  (Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3 ; 
Jer.  li.  21 ;  Zech.  vi.  1).  In  the  N.  T.,  the  only 
mention  of  a  chariot,  except  in  Rev.  ix.  9  and  xviii. 
13,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (.\cts 
viii.  28,  29,  38). 


AxTrian  duilot 


•  fhir'l-ty  (fr.  L.)  in  A.  V.  of  N.  T.  is  a  frequent 
translation  of  the  Gr.  agapi  {\  Cor.  viiL  1,  xiii.,  &c.), 


usually  and  properly  translated  "love  "  (Lk.  xi.  42 ; 
Rom.  V.  5,  8,  &c.).     Feasts  of  Charity. 

*  Charm'er.     Divination  ;  Serpent-charmino. 
Char'mis  [kar'mis]  (Gr.),  son  of  Melchiel ;  one  of 

the  three  "  ancients  "  or  "  rulers  "  of  Bethulia  (Jd. 
vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

Char'ran  [kar'ran]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Haran  (Acts 
vii.  2,  4). 

Chase  [ch  as  in  mucK].     HtrNTiNO. 

Chas'e-ba  [kas-]  (Gr.),  probably  a  corruption  of 
Gazer  A,  the  na.Tie  succeeding  Chaseba  (1  Esd.  v. 
31). 

*  Cha'Tah  [ka-]  (Gen.  iii.  20,  margin)  =  Eve. 
Che'bar  [ke-]  (Heb.  length,  Ges.),  a  river  in  the 

"  land  of  the  Clialdeans  "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks 
of  which  some  of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time 
of  the  Captivity,  and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier 
visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).  It  is  commonly 
regarded  as  =  th&  Habor,  or  river  of  Gozan,  to 
which  some  portion  of  the  Israelites  were  removed 
by  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xvii.  6).  But  Rawlinson 
thinks  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in 
Babylonia,  and  may  be,  as  Bochart  supposed,  the 
Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  the  excavation  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  may 
have  been  employed.     Chaldea  ;  Ecphrates. 

f  heb'el  [kcb-]  (Heb.  hebel  or  chcbel).     Region. 

Ched-or-la-o'mer  [kcd-]  (Heb.  handful  of  shfnres? 
but  prob.  fr.  Pers.,  Ges.),  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs  made 
war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adniah, 
Zoboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to  servitude. 
Thirteen  years  afterward  these  rebelled ;  the  next 
year  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  marched  upon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbor- 
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ing  tribes,  completely  routed  the  five  kings  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim ;  but  as  the  victors  carried  off  Lot 
and  his  possessions  with  the  spoil,  Abram  pursued 
and  smote  Chedorlaomer  and  his  forces,  and  rescued 
Lot,  with  all  that  had  been  taken  (Gen.  xiv.).  Ched- 
orlaomer (so  Rln.)  may  have  been  the  leader  of  cer- 
tiiin  immigiant  Chaldean  Elamites  who  founded  the 
great  Chaldean  empire  of  Berosus  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century  b.  c. 

Cheese  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the  Bible, 
viz.  in  Job.  x.  10  (Heb.  gebmdh  =  curdled  mi/lc, 
chee-oe,  Ges.) ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18  (Heb.  haritsey  kehdldb 
or  chlirUsey  hech&ldb  =  cuUingH  [i.  e.dic€s\  of  curds, 
new  or  soft  cheese,  Ges. ;  A.  V.  "  cheeses,"  marg. 
"cheeses  of  milk")  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29  (Heb.  shPpholh- 
bakdr  =  cheeses  [properly,  that  which  is  rubbed, 
grated,  ground  finf,  in  order  to  be  eaten]  of  kine, 
Ges. ;  "  cheese  of  kine,"  A.  V.).  The  cheese  now 
common  in  the  East  is  of  very  indifferent  quality, 
usually  in  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  tea- saucer,  white, 
very  salt,  without  a  rind,  and  soon  becoming  exces- 
sively hard  and  dry  (Kit.).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  have 
coagulated  buttermilk,  which  is  dried  until  it  be- 
comes quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground ;  the  Arabs 
eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the 
Bedouins,  i.  60). 

Che'lal  [ke-]  (Heb.  perfection,  Ges:),  a  son  of 
Pahath-moab,  and  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  30). 

Chel-ci'as  [kel-si'as]  (fr.  Gr.  form  of  Hilkiah).  1. 
Ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). — 2.  Hilkiah  the 
high-priest  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (Bar.  i.  7). — 3>  The 
father  of  Susanna  (Sus.  2,  29,  63).  Tradition  repre- 
sents him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  =:  2. 

€hel'Ii-ans  [kel'le-anz]  =  inhabitants  of  Chellus 
(Jd.  ii.  23). 

Chei'lnta  [kel'lu]  (fr.  Heb.  =  strong,  robust,  Fii.),  a 
son  of  Bani,  and  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  (Ez.  x. 
35). 

Chel'Ins  [kel-]  (fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  places  beyond 
(i.  e.  W.  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor  sent 
his  summons  (Jd.  i.  9).  Except  its  mention  with 
"  Kades  "  there  is  no  clew  to  its  situation.  Reland 
supposes  it  =  Elusa,  south  of  Beersheba. 

Che'lod  [ke-]  (fr.  Gr.).  "  Many  nations  of  the 
sons  of  Chelod  "  were  among  those  who  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to  his  war  with  Ar- 
phaxad  (Jd.  i.  6).  The  word  is  apparently  cor- 
rupt. 

Che'lnb  [ke-]  (Heb.  trap-cage,  basket,  Ges.).  1.  A 
man  among  the  descendants  of  Judah,  described  as 
brother  of  Shuah  and  father  of  Mehir  (1  Chr.  iv.  11). 
—2.  Father  of  Ezri,  David's  officer  (xxvii.  26). 

€he-la'bai  [ke-lu'bay]  (Heb.  =  Caleb,  Ges.),  son 
of  Hezron.(l  Chr.  ii.  9) ;  =  Caleb  1. 

Ctaem'a-rim,  Chem'a-iiins  [eh  as  k]  (Heb.  cem&rim 
or  cmarim  =  idol-priests  ;  fr.  a  Syr.  word  denoting 
blackness,  sadness,  and  concretely  ow;  who  goes  about 
in  black  or  in  mourning,  hence  an  ascetic,  priest  in 
general,  Ges.).  This  word  only  occurs  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5  it  is  ren- 
dered "  idolatrous  priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x.  5  "  priests," 
and  in  both  cases  "  chemarim  "  is  in  the  margin.  In 
Hebrew  usage  the  word  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  false  worship. 

f  he'inosh  [ke-]  (Heb.  perhaps  subduer,  vanquisher, 
Ges.),  the  national  deity  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi. 
29  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In  Judg  xi.  24,  he  also 
appears  as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites.  Solomon  in- 
troduced, and  Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Che- 
niosh  at  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  Y  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  Je- 
rome identifies  him  with   Baal-peor;    others    with 


Baal-zebub;  others,  as  Gesenius,  with  Mars,  and 
others  with  Saturn. 
*  Che  na-an  (Gen.  ix.  18,  marg.)  =  Casaan. 
Che-na'a-nah  [ke-]  (Heb.  fern,  of  Canaan,  Oct.). 
1.  Son  of  Benjamin's  grandson  Bilhan,  and  head  of 
a  Benjamite  house  (1  Clir.  vii.  10). — i.  Father,  or 
ancestor,  of  Zedekiah  the  false  prophet  (1  K.  xxii.'  1 1 
24  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  10,  23) ;  perhaps  =  1. 

Chen'a-ni  or  Che-na'ni  (Heb.  prob.  =  Chenaniaii, 
Ges.),  a  Levite  who  assi.sted  at  the  solemn  punfica- 
tion  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Neh.  ix,  4). 

Chen-a-ni'ah  [ken]  (Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  hath 
set,  Ges.),  chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  canicd 
the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  27,  xxvi.  29). 

Che'phar-ha-am'ino-nai  [ke'far-]  (Heb.  viJlafie  or 
hamlet  of  the  Ammonites  ;  see  Caphar),  a  citv  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  probably  named  from 
some  incursion  of  the  Ammonites ;  site  unknown. 

Cbe-phi'rah  [ke-fi'ra]  (Heb.  =  viRage  or  hambi  ; 
see  Caphar),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonitcs 
(Josh.  ix.  17),  afterward  in  Benjamin  (xviii.  20). 
The  men  of  Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vii.  29),  Dr.'  Robin- 
son seems  to  have  discovered  it  in  the  ruined  village 
of  Kefir,  about  eleven  miles  W.N.W.  from  Jerusa- 
lem.    Caphira. 

Che'ran  [ke-]  (Heb.  lyre,  Ges.),  son  of  Dishon  the 
Horite  "  duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

Chc're-as  [ke-J  (fr.  Gr.),  governor  of  Gazara,  and 
brother  of  Timotheus ;  both  slain  at  Gazara  by  the 
forces  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mc.  x.  32,  37). 

Cher'e«thiin,  Cher'e-thlms  \ch  as  k'\  (Heb.  pL  ctri- 
thim  or  crethim)  (Ez.  xxv.  16).     Cherethites. 

Cher'e-Uiites  [ker-]  (fr.  Heb.  cerSthi  or  crelht,  pi. 
cerethim  or  crethim  ;  see  below)  and  Pel'e-tliltes,  the 
life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam.  viiu  18,  xv.  18, 
XX.  7,  23  ;  1  K.  i.  38,  44 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  17).  These 
titles  are  commonly  said  to  signify  "  executionera 
and  couriers."  It  is  plain  that  these  royal  guards 
were  employed  as  executioners  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  46  ; 
2  K.  xi.  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27,  marg. 
*'  runners  ").  But  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
may  have  been  foreign  mercenaries.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign  tribe  (2  Sam.  xv, 
18) ;  and  the  Cherethites  are  mentioned  as  a  nation 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  14;  also  in  Ez.  x.xv.  16,  A.  V.  "  Cher- 
ethim"  or  "  Chereihims  ")  dwelling  apparently  on 
the  coast,  and  therefore  probably  Philistines,  of 
which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only  another  form. 
Prof.  D.  H.  Weir  (in  Fairbaim)  suggests  that  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  were  mostly  Israelite 
refugees  with  David  among  the  Cherethites  of  Phi- 
listia,  mingled  perhaps  with  some  native  Chere- 
thites. Furst  makes  the  Cherethites  =  Cretans  or 
emigrants  from  Crete,  and  so  the  LXX.  in  Ez.  xxv. 
16  (A.  V.  "Cherethim  ")  and  Zeph.  ii.  5. 

Che'ritll  [ke-]  (Heb.  a  cutting,  separation,  Ges.), 
the  Brook,  the  torrent-bed  or  wady  (Brook  4)  in 
which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the  early  part  of  the 
three  years'  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  3,  6).  The  position 
of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  disputed.  Eusebiun 
and  Jerome  place  it  E.  of  Jordan,  where  also  Sch  ware 
would  identify  it  in  a  Wady  Alias,  opposite  Bcth- 
shean.  This  is  the  Wady  el-Yabis  (Jabe.«h).  The 
tradition  mentioned  by  Marinus  Sanutus  in  1321, 
that  it  ran  bv  Phasaelus,  Herod's  city  m  the  Jordan 
vallev,  would  make  it  the  'Ain  el-Fu»dil,&  fountain 
concealed  under  high  cliffs,  from  which  a  brook 
flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  S.  of  Kurn  Surtabeh, 
and  falls  into  the  Jordan  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Jericho  This  view  is  supported  by  Bachiene,  a.  p. 
1758  and  bv  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).     Robinson,  on 
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the  other  hand  (I  558),  would  find  the  name  in  the 
Wady  Kelt,  a  deep,  wild  ravine,  also  W.  of  Jordan, 
and  behind  Jericho. 

Che'rab  [ke-]  (Ileb. ;  see  next  article  below),  ap- 
parently a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  some  per- 
sons of  doubtful  extraction  returned  to  Judea  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Cher'ab,  Cher'a-bia.  Cher''<H-biiiis  [ch  as  in  church 
and  Rachel]  (Heb.  cgrub  or  crub  =  a  keeper,  warder, 
guard,  sc.  of  the  Deity,  to  guard  against  all  ap- 
proach ?  Ges. ;  Heb.  pi.  cSrubim  or  cruhim.  Many 
other  etymologies  have  been  proposed.)    In  regard 


AjsyTian  aphinz. — (Layard,  il.  348.) . 


to  cherubim,  two  principal  opinions  have  been  held : 
(1.)  that  they  are  an  order  of  superhuman  beings, 
having  a  separate  and  real  existence  (see  below) ; 
(2.)  that  they  were  merely  symbolical  figures  or 
imaginary  beings,  like  the  composite  creature-forms 


in  the  religious  insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  Persia,  e.  g.  the  sphinx,  the  gryphons  or  griflBns, 
winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  &c.  (Nisroch.) 
In  the  sacred  boats  or  arks  of  the  Egyptians,  (cut,  p. 
166),  are  sometimes  found  two  figures  with  extended 
wmgs,  which  remind  us  of  the  description  of  the 
cherubim  "  covering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings, 
and  their  faces  (looking)  one  to  another"  (Ex.  xxv.  20). 
The  cherubim  are  first  mentioned  as  "  placed  at  the  E. 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  "  (Gen.  iii.  24).  A  pair  (Ex. 
xxv.  18,  &c.)  were  placed  on  the  merct-seat  of  the 
ark :  a  pair  of  colossal  size,  probably  in  addition  to 
the  others,  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  ex- 
tended wings  (IK.  vi.  23  fi".).  Jehovah  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "  manifesting  himself,  or 
dwelling  between  the  cherubim  "  (Ex.  xxv.  22 ; 
Num.  vii.  89  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  &c.). 
Cherubim  were  likewise  represented  on  the 
curtains  and  veil  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvL 
1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35),  on  the  walls  and  doors 
and  veil  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  29,  32,  35  ;  2 
Ohr.  iii.  14,  &c.),  and  on  the  bases  of  the 
lavers  (1  K.  vii.  29,  36).  Ezekiel  (i.  4-14) 
speaks  of  four  "  living  creatures,"  and  similar- 
ly the  apocalyptic  "  beasts  "  (Beast  14)  (Rev. 
iv.  6)  are  four.  The  cherubim  are  sometimes 
placed  beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah, 
whose  moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Ez. 
i.  5,  25,  26,  X.  1,  2,  6, 7).  The  glory  symboliz- 
ing that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see  rests 
or  rides  on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dis- 
mounts to  the  Temple  threshold,  and  then  de- 
parts and  mounts  again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18  ;  compare 
ix.  3  ;  Ps.  xviii.  10).  Those  on  the  ark  were  to 
be  placed  with  wings  stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end 
of  tie  mercy-seat,  and  to  be  made  "  of  the  mercy-seat" 
They  are  called  the  cherubim  of  glory  (Heb.  ix.  5),  as 
on  or  between  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested. 
They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark 
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itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings 
were  to  be  stretched  upward,  and  their  faces  "  tow- 
ard each  other  and  toward  the  mercy-seat"  It  is 
remarkable  that  with  such  precise  directions  as  to 
their  position,  attitude,  and  material,  nothing,  save 
that  they  were  winged,  is  said  (in  Exodus)  concern- 
ing their  shnpe.  In  Ez.  i.  (compare  x.)  they  are 
minutely  described  as  having  a  composite  creature- 
form,  of  which  the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the 
elements.  In  Ez.  x.  14  their  "  first  face  "  is  said  to 
be  "  the  face  of  a  cherub  "  (compare  i.  10).  Biihr  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied  within 
cert.iin  limits  ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might  have 
one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or  two 
pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or  leonine 
typ*  as  its  basis,  &c.  Mr.  F.  W.  Farrar  (in  Kit) 
maintains,  that,  "  although  the  complete  symbol  of 
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the  cherubim  was  composed  of  four  separate  or 
united  forms  of  life,  they  might  be  sufiBciently  indi- 
cated by  any  one  of  these  four  elements,  and  that 
the  shape  in  which  they  were  commonly  represented 
was  either  that  of  a  winged  ox  (perhaps  with  a 
human  head),  or  of  a  winged  man  (perhaps  with 
calves'  feet)."  (See  below.)  Fairbairn  also  consid- 
ers them  symbolic  and  imaginary  beings,  "  not  pre- 
sented to  our  view  as  always  entirely  alike ; "  but 
regards  them  as  "  composite  animal  forms  "  with  "  a 
predominantly  human  aspect " — "  ideal  representa- 
tives of  humanity  in  its  highest  a\id  holiest  places — 
representatives  not  of  what  it  actually  is,  but  of  what 
it  was  destined  to  become,  when  the  purpose  of  God 
in  its  behalf  was  accomplished,  and  other  elements 
than  those  now  belonging  to  it  had  gathered  into  its 
condition."     Probably  most  of  those  who  have  de- 
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nied  the  personal  reality  of  the 
cherubim  have  maintained  that 
they  are  symbols  directly  or  in- 
directly, either  of  the  natural 
perfections  of  God,  e.  g.  omnip- 
otence, omniscience,  &c.  (personi- 
fications, in  fact,  of  natural  power 
employed  in  God's  service),  or  of 
the  divine  moral  attributes,  e.  g. 
justice,  slowness  to  anger,  &c. 
Thus  Prof  Stuart  (on  Hev.  iv.  6) 
regaitls  the  living  creatures  or 
cherubim  as  "  symbolic  of  the 
all-pervading  power,  providence, 
and  government  of  God  who 
uses  them  as  His  instruments." 
As  in  Rev.  v.  10  the  best  critical 
authorities  read  "  them "  and 
"  they,"  instead  of  "  us "  and 
"  we  "  with  the  A.  V.  and  com- 
mon Greek  text,  Prof  Stuart  sug- 
gests that  the  first  clause  in  verse 
9,  may  be  sung  by  the  twenty-four 
elders  and  the  four  Uving  crea 
tures,  the  last  clause  by  the 
elders  alone,  verse  10  by  the 
living  creatures  alone,  &c.,  and  refers  for  such  re- 
sponsive praise  to  Ps.  xxiv.  and  Is.  vi.  1-3.  Mr. 
Barnes  (on  Eev.  iv.  6)  regards  the  living  creatures  of 
Revelation  and  Ezekiel  as  "  designed  to  furnish  some 
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representation  of  the  government  of  God — to  ilhis- 
trate,  as  it  were,  that  on  which  the  divine  government 
resls,  or  which  constitutes  its  support— viz.,  power 
intelligence,  vigUance,  energy."    John  Hutchinson,' 
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Parkhurst,  &c.,  considered  the  cherubim  as  emblems 
of  the  Trinity,  with  man  incorporated  into  the  divine 
essence,  &c. — But  many  eminent  theologians  (Calvin, 
Dwight,  kc),  with  probably  the  great  majority  of 
ordinary  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  have  r^arded  the 


A  mati  ^yptUa  boat  or  ark,  with  two  figure*  perhaps  resembling  chem- 
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cherubim  as  real  spiritual  beings,  or  as  symbolical- 
ly (so  Doddridge,  Whitby,  &c.)  representing  such 
beings.  (Seraphim.)  Gesenius  defines  the  cherub 
as  "a  creature  of  a  sacred  and  cele«!tial  na- 
ture." Tlie  ancient  Arabic  version  translated  the 
Hebrew  by  "  angels."  Some  have  held  that  the  cher- 
ubim =  angels  in  general,  others  that  they  constitute 
a  distinct  order  of  angels,  or  of  spiritual  beings 
superior  to  angels.  As  it  is  not  certain  that  spiritual 
beings  have  any  proper  shape  of  their  own  (Angels), 
the  apparent  form  might  vary  (see  above)  without 
involving  any  corresponding  change  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  beings  represented  or  symbolized. 
Gesenius  supposes  the  attributes  of  the  lion,  ox, 
and  eagle  added  to  the  hum.in  figure,  to  mark  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  these  ministers  of  Deity. — 
The  king  of  Tyre  is  atyled  (Ez.  xxviii.  14,  16)  "the 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth,"  "  covering  cherub," 
in  allusion  to  the  cherubim  covering  the  mercy-seat 
with  their  wings  and  with  reference  to  his  peculiarly 
exalted  and  privileged  position. 

Ches'a-Ira  [kes-]  (Heb.  conscience,  hope,  (Jes. ;  lit- 
erally loins,  Jtank),  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  W. 
part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah,  apparently  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10) ;  probably 
at  the  modern  village  named  Keda,  about  six  miles 
X.  E.  of  ^Ainshenu  (Reth-shemesh)  on  the  western 
mountains  of  Judah  (Rbn.  ii.  30  n. ;  iii.  154).  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Chaslon,  but  the  for- 
mer places  it  in  Benjamin,  the  latter  in  Judah  :  both 
agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem. 

Che'sed  [ke-]  (Ueb.  increase,  sc.  of  the  family, 
Sim.),  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  from 
whom  (so  Jerome,  kc.)  came  the  Ccudim  or  Chal- 
deans.    Chaldea. 

Cbe'sil  [ke-l  (Heb.  fool  =  Cesil),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  S.  of  Palestine,  named  with  Hormah  and 
Ziklag  (Joeh.  xv.  30);  probably  =  Bethci>,  Bethcel, 
BtmiEL  2.  Rowlands  and  Wilton  make  Chesil  = 
the  modem  eUKlitdofah  (Elusa).  The  former  (in 
Fairbairn)  suggests  that  Chesil  may  be  Kfrnzdi  or 
Khmali,  a  little  N.  of  el-Khuiatah,  and  then  the 
latter  =  Chora.«han. 

Chest,  the,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb, 
Aron,  invariably  used  for  the  Aas  or  the  Coyekaxt 
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(Ark)  ;  also  once  for  the  "  coflSn  "  (probably  like 
that  in  the  cut)  in  which  Joseph's  bones  were  car- 
ried from  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  26 ;  Burial  ;  Embalming)  ; 
and  six  times  for  the  "  chest  "  in  which  Jehoiada  the 
priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the  Tem- 
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pie  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11).— 2.  Heb. 
pL  gSndzim,  "  chests  "  (Ez.  xxvii.  24  only) ;  =  treas-   ' 
ure  chests,  in  which  precious  goods  or  wares  are 
stored,  Ges. ;  translated  "  treasuries  "  in  Esth.  iii.  9, 
iv.  7. 

Chest 'nnt-tree,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  . 
'armoH  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  8.  In  Ezekiel 
it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria. 
The  balance  of  authority  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Chaldce, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  &c.)  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
oriental  plane-tree  (Platanus  orientalis)  as  the  tree 
denoted.  The  occidental  plane-tree  (Platanus  occi- 
dentalis),  a  closely  allied  species,  is  well  known  in 
the  United  States  as  the  button-wood  or  button-ball 
tree,  and  is  often  called  sycamore.  The  A.  V.  fol- 
lows tlie  Rabbins,  but  the  context  of  the  passages 
where  the  word  occurs,  indicates  some  tree  which 
thrives  best  in  low  and  rather  moist  situations, 
whereas  the  chestnut-tree  is  a  tree  which  prefers  dry 
and  hilly  ground.  The  plane-trees  of  Palestine  were 
probably  more  numerous  in  ancient  days  than  now ; 
though  modem  travellers  occasionally  refer  to  them. 
In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  wisdom  is  compared  to  "  a  plane- 
tree  (Gr.  p/atanos)  by  the  water." 

Che-SBl'IOth  [ke-]  (Heb.  hopes,  Ges. ;  literally,  the 
loins),  a  town  of  Issachar,  named  between  Jezreel 
and  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  18) ;  according  to  Robinson 
(ii.  332)  and  Porter  (in  Kitto)  =  Chisloth-Tador. 
Keil  (on  Joshua)  and  others  deny  this  identity. 

*  Cheth  (Heb.  heyth  or  cheyth,  probably  =  an  en-     ' 
closure,  fence,  Ges.j,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).     Writing.  ; 

Chetd-im  [ket'te-im]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  CHiTTni(l  Mc.  i.    j 

!)•  i 

Che'zib  [ke-]  (Heb.  lying,  false,  Ges.),  the  birth- 
place of  Shelah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  6) ;  probably  =  AcH- 
ziB  1.     Wilton  (in  Fbn.,  art  Keilah)  places  Chezib 
at  ^Ain  Kussdbeh,  a  fountain  with  ruins  about  four   " 
hours  S.  W.  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis). 

*  Chick'cns  (2  Esd.  i.  30  ;  Mat  xxiii.  37).     Hen. 
Cbi'don  (Heb.  javelin;  see  Arms,  I.  2,  b),  the  name 

in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9  of  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the 
accident  to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of 
t'zzah.    In  2  Sam.  vL  the  name  is  given  as  Nachon. 

*  Chief  of  A  sia.    Asiarchs. 

Child,  Children.  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but 
especially,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  male 
sex,  is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern  nati' n-, 
while  the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  sev«  rt  ^t 
punishments  (Gen.  rrl  2,  xit.  21,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  1, 
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14 ;  Deut.  vii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  i.  6  ff.,  ii.  5,  iv.  20  ;  2  Sam. 
tL  23,  xviii.  18  ;  2  K.  iv.  14 ;  Esth.  v.  11  ;  Ps.  cxxvii. 
8,  5  ;  Eccl.  vi.  3  ;  Is.  xlvii.  9 ;  Jer.  xx.  15  ;  Hos.  ix. 
14).  Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
easy  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  28  ;  Ex.  i.  19  ;  1  Sam. 
iv.  19,  20).  (Midwife.)  As  soon  as  the  child  was 
born,  and  the  umbilical  cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in 
a  bath,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes.  Arab  mothers  sometimes  rub  their  children 
with  earth  or  sand  (Ez.  xvi.  4  ;  Job  xxxviii.  9  ;  Lk. 
ii.  7).  On  the  eighth  day  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
in  the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name 
given,  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some  spe- 
cial meaning.  After  the  birth  of  a  male  child  the 
mother  was  considered  unclean  for  7  +  33  days ; 
if  the  child  were  a  female,  for  double  that  period, 
14  +  66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to 
make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a  lamb  as  a 
burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin- 
offering,  or  in  case  of  poverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons, 
one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other  as  a  sui-offering 
(Lev.  xii.  ;  Lk.  ii.  22).  The  period  of  nursing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  three 
years  (Is.  xlix.  15  ;  2  Mc.  vii.  27).  Nurses  were 
sometimes  employed  (Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv. 
8  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  K.  xi.  2  ;  2  Chr.  x;cii.  11 ;  comp. 
Gen.  xxi.  7 ;  1  Sam.  i.  23 ;  Cant.  viii.  1 ;  Is.  xlix. 
15).  (XuRSF..)  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion 
■of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  (Banquets.)  Arab  children 
wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  four  or  five  years  :  the 
young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the 
mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi. 
12.).  Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years  were 
under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxL  1).  After- 
ward the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.  Those  in  wealthy  famiUes  had  tutors  or 
governors,  who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi. 
12  ;  2  K.  X.  1,  5  ;  Is.  xlix.  23  ;  Gal.  iii.  24).  (Educa- 
tion.) Daughters  usually  remained  in  the  women's 
apartments  till  marriage,  or  were  employed  in  vari- 
ous domestic  occupations,  the  seclusion  being  more 
strict  in  later  times  and  among  the  higher  classes 
(Gen.  xxiv.  11,  16,  xxix.  10;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 
11 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  7  ;  Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9 ;  2  Mc.  iii. 
19).  (Dress  ;  Mother;  Slave  ;  Women.)  The  first- 
born male  children  were  regarded  as  devoted  to 
God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  (Ex. 
xiii.  13  ;  Num.  xviii.  15  ;  Lk.  ii.  22).  The  authority 
of  parents,  especially  of  the  father,  over  children 
was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  reverence  enjoined 
by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents.  The  disobedient 
child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent,  was  liable  to 
capital  punishment,  though  not,  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  (Patri- 
arch ;  Punishments.)  Children  were  sometimes 
taken  as  bond-servants,  in  case  of  non-payment  of 
debt  (2  K.  iv.  1 ;  Neh.  v.  5  ;  Is.  1.  1  ;  Mat.  xviii.  25). 
Parental  authority  and  filial  duty  are  inculcated  in 
the  fifth  commandment  and  enforced  in  the  N.  T. 
(Ex.  XX.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  1  ff:,  &c.).  "  Child,"  "  chil- 
dren "  often  figuratively  denote  origin,  relationship, 
resemblance,  &c.  Adoption  ;  Brother  ;  Daughter  ; 
Heir  ;  Son. 

Chii'e-ab  [kil-]  (Heb.  perhaps  =  like  his  fatlier, 
Ges.).     Abigail  ;  Daniel  1. 

Chil'i-on  [kil'e-on]  (Heb.  a  pining,  Ges.),  son  of 
Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and  husband  of  Orpah  ;  "  an 
Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem-judah  "  (Ru.  i.  2-5,  iv  9). 
Euth. 

Chil'mad  [kil-]  (Heb.  enclosure  [i.  e.  defence'^  of 
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Media,  Sim.),  a  place  or  country  mentioned  with  Sho 
ba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23) ;  8uppo»ed  bv  Bochan, 
&c.  (improbably)  =  ancient  Charmande,  a  town  near 
the  Euphrates  about  150  miles  N.  W.  of  Babvlon 
Ilawlinson  makes  Chihnud  =:  the  city  of  Kalw'adha 
(near  Bagdad),  with  which  he  \a  disposed  to  connect 
the  name  Chaldea. 

Cbtm'ham  [kim-]  (Heb.  pining,  longinq,  Ges.),  a 
follower,  and  probably  a  son  of  Baraillai  the  Gilcad- 
ite,  who  returned  from  beyond  Jordan  with  Dovid 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40 ;  compare  1  K.  ii.  7).  David 
appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a  possession  at 
Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later  times,  an  iim  or  Khan 
was  standmg  (Jer.  xli.  17).  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  the 
name  is  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  margm  of  A.  V. 
Chimhan. 

Chimhan  [kim-l  (Heb.).    Chimhaic. 

Chin'ne-reth  [km-]  (Heb.  cinnereth  =  lyrt,  Ges.), 
a  fortified  city  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36  only),  of 
which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no  re- 
mains by  travellers.  By  Jerome  Chinnereth,  perhaps 
from  some  tradition,  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.     (See  the  next  article,  and  Cinnerpth.) 

Chin'ne-reth  [kin-]  (Heb. ;  see  above),  Sea  of, 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  most 
known  as  the  "  lake  of  Gennesaret,"  mentioned  as 
at  the  end  of  Jordan  opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the 
Arabah,"  i.  e.  the  Dead  Sea  ;  as  having  the  Arabali 
below  it^  &c.  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In 
the  two  latter  passages  it  is  Chinneroth.  It  secma 
likely  that  Chinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite 
name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest. 

Chin'ne-roth  [kin-]  (Heb.  pi.  dnnvrdth  =  lyres, 
Ges.).     Chinni;reth,  Sea  of  ;  Ciknekoth. 

Chi'os  [ki-]  (Gr. ;  derived  by  some  fr.  Gr.  chi&n, 
snow),  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  St. 
Paul  passed  near  Chios  on  his  return  voyage  from 
Troas  to  Cesarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.).  Having  come 
from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arrived 
the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (15),  the  next  day 
at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Miletus ;  thence  he  went  by  Cos  and 
Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1 ).  At  that  time  Chios  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  freedom,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland  only 
by  a  strait  of  five  miles.  Its  length  is  about  thirty- 
two  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  from  eight  to 
eighteen.  Its  outline  is  moimtainous  and  bold  ;  and 
it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fruitfulness.  It  was  desolated  by  the  Persians  b.  c. 
494,  and  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence  by  the 
Turks,  who  (1822)  massacred  25,000  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  sold  45,000  into  slavery. 

Chis'len  [kis'lu].    Month. 

dlis'lon  [kis-]  (Heb.  confidence,  hope,  Ges.),  father 
of  Elidad,  a  prince  of  Benjamm  at  the  division  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

Chis'loth-ta'bor  [kis-J  (Heb.  loins,  or  flank,  of 
Tabor,  Ges.),  a  place  to  the  border  of  which  reached 
the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12);  perhaps  at 
the  modern  village  Iksal,  i.  e.  iibout  two  and  u  half 
miles  W.  of  Mount  Tabor.  Chesulloth  ;  Tabou 
(citv). 

Chit'tim  [kit-]  (Heb.  pi,  prob.  =  Hittites,  Ges. ; 
see  below),  a  lamilv  or  race  descended  from  Javan 
(Gen.  X.  4  ;  1  Chr.  "i.  7  ;  A.  V.  "  Kittim  "),  closely  re- 
lated to  the  DoDANiM.  Balaam  predicts  that  a  fleet 
should  proceed  "from  the  coast  of  Chittim  "  to 
"  afflict  "  Assyria,  &c.  (Num.  xxiv.  24) :  in  Is.  xxui. 
112"  the  land  of  Chittim  appears  as  the  resort  of 
the  fleets  of  Tyre :  in  Jer.  IL  10,  the  "  isles  of  Chit- 
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tim  "  are  to  the  far  W.,  as  Kedar  to  the  E.  of  Pales- 
tine :  the  Tynans  procured  thence  the  cedar  or  box- 
wood (Box-tree),  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory  for 
the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxviL  6) :  in  Dan.  xi. 
30,  "  ships  of  Chittim  "  advance  to  the  S.  to  meet 
the  king  of  the  N.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Alex- 
ander the  Great  described  as  coming  from  the  land 
of  Chetthm  (1  Mc.  i.  1),  and  Perseus  as  king  of  the 
CiTiMS  (viiL  5).  Josephus  considered  Cyprcs  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  Chittim,  adducing  as  evidence 
the  name  of  its  principal  town,  Citium.  Citium  was 
without  doubt  a  Phenician  town.  From  the  town 
the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  occupied  by  Phenician  colonies.  The 
name  Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  ap- 
plied to  Phenicians  only  (=  Hittites),  passed 
over  to  the  islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and 
thence  to  the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phenicians 
in  the  occupation  of  them.  Thus  in  1  Maccabees, 
Chittim  evidently  =  Macedonia.  In  the  wider  ac- 
ceptation Chittim  comprehended  the  islands  and 
caast3  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  of  the  N. 
parts,  viz.,  Greece  and  Italy  (Gesenius).  In  an  eth- 
nological point  of  view,  Chittim  must  be  regarded 
as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phenician  settlers  of 
Cyprus,  but  to  tlie  race  which  succeeded  them  ;  viz. 
the  Carians.  The  Carians  were  connected  with  the 
Leieges,  and  must  be  considered  as  related  to  the 
Pelasgic  family,  though  quite  distinct  from  the  Hel- 
lenic branch. 

Chinn  [ki-]  (Heb.  prob.  =  statue,  image,  Ges.). 
Reuphan. 

Chlo'e  [klo'e]  (Gr.  the  first  light  green  shoot  of 
plants  in  spring,  especially  young  green  corn  or 
grass;  hence,  the  verdant,  an  epithet  of  Ceres, 
L.  &  S.),  a  woman,  some  of  whose  household  had 
informed  St.  Paul  of  the  divisions  in  the  Corinthian 
church  (1  Cor.  i.  11). 

Cho'ba  (Gr.),  a  place  (Jd.  ir.  4),  apparently  in 
central  Palestine ;  probably  the  same  as 

Cho'bal  or  €hob'ii>l  (Gr.)  (Jd.  xv.  4, 6).  Tlie name 
suggests  HoBAH,  if  the  distance  from  the  probable 
site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great.  Van  de  Velde 
(i.  308)  identifies  Chobai  with  the  modem  Kubdtieh, 
between  Sdnur  (Bethulia  ?)  and  Jenin  (En-gannim). 

Cho-ra'shan  [ko-]  (Heb.  smoking  furnace,  Ges. ; 
chor  in  Syr.  and  Ar.  =  habitation,  place,  Wr.,  P. 
Holmes  [in  Kit.]  ;  see  Ashan),  one  of  the  places  in 
which  "  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt "  ( 1 
Sam.  XXX.  30);  generally  identified  with  Ashan. 
Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn  under  "  S.  Country  ")  sug- 
gests that  Chorashan  may  be  d-Khulasah.  Betuul  ; 
Chksil. 

Ch«-ra'zln  [ko-]  (Gr.  district  of  Zin,  Origen ;  fr. 
Heb.  =  woody  places,  forests,  Lightfoot),  one  of  the 
cities  in  which  our  Lord's  mighty  works  were  done, 
but  named  only  in  His  denunciation  (Mat.  xi.  21 ; 
Lk.  X.  13).  Jerome  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  Robinson 
makes  Kh&n  Minyeh  =  Capernaum,  Et-Tabighah  = 
Bcthsaida,  and  Tell  Hum  =  Chorazin.  Thomson 
identifies  Chorazin  with  the  ruined  site  Khorazy 
or  KherAzeh,  two  miles  N.  (Robinson  makes  it  three 
miles  N.  W.)  of  Tell  Hitm  (his  Capernaum). 

Cho-ze'ba  (Heb.  lying,  false,  Ges.).  The  "men  of 
Chozebah  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  among  the 
descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  Cbozeba 
probably  =  Chezib  and  AcnziB. 

Christ  [ch  pron.  as  /-,  t  as  in  pine]  (fr.  Gr.  chris- 
tos  =  atiointed  =  Messiah).  Jesus  Christ  ;  Mes- 
siah. 

Cbris'tlan  [ch  as  *,  t  as  io  pin]  (fr.  Chbuit).    The 


disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  1,  somewhere  about 
A.  D.  43.  They  were  known  to  each  other  as  breth- 
ren of  one  fanaily,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master, 
as  believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished 
by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness  and  consecra- 
tion of  life ;  and  so  were  called  among  themselves 
"brethren"  (Acts  xv.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  "dis- 
ciples "  (Acts  ix.  26,  xi.  29),  "  believers "  (Acts  v. 
14),  "saints"  (Rom.  viii.  27,  xv.  25).  But  the 
outer  world  could  know  nothing  of  the  true  force 
and  significance  of  these  terms.  The  Jews  could 
add  nothing  to  the  scorn  which  the  names  Naza- 
RENES  and  Galileans  expressed,  and  had  they  en- 
deavored to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled  the 
glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to  those 
whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  followers  of 
a  pretender.  The  name  "  Christian,"  then,  which, 
in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  xxvi,  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  16  :  compare  Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  44),  is  used  contemptuously,  could  not  have  been 
originally  applied  by  the  early  disciples  to  them- 
selves, though  afterward  adopted  and  gloried  in  by 
them  (compare  Cross),  nor  could  it  have  come  to 
them  from  their  own  nation  the  Jews ;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Gentile  world,  and  no  place  could  have  so  ap- 
propriately given  rise  to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the 
first  church  was  planted  among  the  heathen.  Its 
inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  a 
propensity  for  conferring  nicknames.  The  Emperor 
Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from  their  jests.  Ap- 
pollonius  of  Tyana  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
insults  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  wit,  however,  was 
often  harmless  enough ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  name  "  Christian  "  of  itself  was 
intended  as  a  term  of  scurriUty  or  abuse,  though  it 
would  naturally  be  used  with  contempt.  Suidas  says 
the  name  was  given  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
Peter  appointed  Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they 
who  were  formerly  called  Nazarenes  and  Galileans 
had  their  name  changed  to  Christians. 

Ctaron'i-eles  [kron'e-klz]  (fr.  Gr.  pi.  chronika  = 
books  of  [or  concerning]  time,  hence,  annals  or 
chronology,  L.  &  S. ;  in  Heb.  dibrey  hayydmim  = 
words  of  tfie  days,  hence,  daily  affairs,  chronicles, 
Ges.),  the  name  originally  given  to  the  record  made 
by  the  appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  (1  K.  xiv.  19),  and  then  to 
the  abridgment  of  sacred  history  which  in  the  A.  V. 
is  called  "  The  First  Book  of  the  Chronicles  "  and 
"  The  Second  Book  of  the  Chronicles."  In  the  LXX. 
these  books  are  called  Paraleipomendn  (Gr.  =  of 
things  left  remaining)  proton  ( =  first),  Paraleipome- 
ndn dnUeron  (=  second),  which  is  understood,  after 
Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning  that  they  are  sup- 
plementary to  the  books  of  Kings.  The  Vulgate  re- 
tains both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  name  in  Latin 
characters,  Dibre  haiamim,  and  Parol ipomenon. 
The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  in  which  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  great  mass  of  Christian 
commentators,  is  that  these  books  were  for  the  most 
part  compiled  by  Ezra.  In  fact,  the  internal  evidence 
as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was  com- 
piled, seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the  tradition 
concerning  its  authorship.  Notwithstanding  this 
agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles 
has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette  and 
other  German  critics,  whose  arguments  have  been 
successfully  refuted  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  &c. 
As  regards  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which  Ezra  is  a 
continuation,  forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent 
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when  we  consider  it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra  or 
some  one  nearly  contemporary  with  him  (so  Lord  A. 
C.  Hervey,  original  author  of  this  article).  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the  Captivity 
and  the  return  must  have  been  the  maintenance  of 
that  genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands  which 
yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy.  An- 
other difficulty  intimately  connected  with  the  former 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  senices  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  residence 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  or- 
der of  their  courses :  and  this  residence  was  only 
practicable  in  the  case  of  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
pointed tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offerings.  But 
then  again  the  registers  of  the  Levitical  genealogies 
were  necessary,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who 
were  entitled  to  such  and  such  allowances,  as  por- 
ters, singers,  priests,  &c. ;  because  all  these  offices 
went  by  families;  and  again  the  payment  of  the 
tithes,  first-fruits,  &c.,  was  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  Israel  being  established  each  in 
his  inheritance.  Ob^usly  therefore  one  of  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genea- 
logical records.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  iii.,  v.,  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  (ii.,  viii. ;  Neh.  vii.,  viii.),  labored  most  earn- 
estly to  restore  the  Temple  and  the  public  worship 
of  God  there  to  the  condition  it  had  been  in  imder 
the  kings  of  Judah ;  but  it  appears  clearly  from 
their  policy,  and  from  the  language  of  the  con- 
temporary prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that 
they  had  it  much  at  heart  to  reinfuse  something 
of  national  Ufe  and  spirit  into  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were 
still  the  inheritors  of  God's  covenanted  mercies, 
and  that  the  Captivity  had  only  temporarily  inter- 
rupted, not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's  favor  to 
their  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more  effectually 
aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs  than  setting  be- 
fore the  people  a  compendious  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  David,  which  should  embrace  a  full  account 
of  its  prosperity,  trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its 
overthrow,  carry  the  thread  through  the  period  of 
the  Captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken 
on  the  other  side ;  and  those  passages  in  their  for- 
mer history  would  be  especially  important  which  ex- 
hibited their  greatest  and  best  kings  as  engaged  in 
building  or  restoring  the  Temple,  reforming  all  cor- 
ruptions in  religion,  and  zealously  regulating  the 
services  of  the  house  of  God.  As  regards  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and 
hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that  the  existing  in- 
habitants were  among  the  bitterest  "  adversaries  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally  engage 
very  little  of  the  compiler's  attention.  These  con- 
siderations explain  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of  that 
historical  work  which  is  supposed  to  have  consisted 
of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra.  For  after 
having  given  the  genealogical  divisions  and  settle- 
ments of  the  various  tribes  (1  Chr.  i.-viii.),  the  com- 
piler marks  distinctly  his  own  age  and  purpose  by 
informing  us  of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements 
by  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (ix.  1),  and  of  the  par- 
tial restoration  of  them  at  the  return  from  Babylon 
(2-34).  He  then  gives  a  continuous  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  from  David  to  his  own  times  (ix. 
35-Ezr.  X.)  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's 
life  (1  Chr.  x.),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced 
by  a  genealogy  of  Saul's  house  (ix.  35-44),  extracted 
from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey).     1  Chr.  xv.- 
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xvii.,  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-xv.,  xxlv.,  xxvi. 
xxix.-xxxi.,  xxxv.,  are  among  the  pasMpcs  wholly 
or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which 
mark  the  compiler's  purpose,  and  are  es[>ccially 
suited  to  the  age  and  work  of  Ezra.  Many  Clml- 
daisms  in  the  language  of  these  books,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  style  of  Chronicles  to  that  of  Ezra, 
which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's  composition,  the 
reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxix.  7  ;  A.  V.  "  drams"), 
as  well  as  the  breaking  off  of  the  narrative  in  the 
lifetime  of  Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments 
by  which  the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of 
1  and  2  Chronicles  and  Ezra  is  vindicated  to  Ezra. 
As  regards  the  materials  used  by  him,  and  the 
sources  of  his  information,  they  are  not  difficult  to 
discover.  The  genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed 
from  some  register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  gen- 
ealogies of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  the  time  of  David  to  the  time  of 
Ezra  (compare  1  Chr.  vi.  33  ff.  with  iii.  19-24).  The 
same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other  materials 
embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is  also  appa- 
rent. Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i.,  conccniing 
the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of  Saul,  was  ol>- 
viously  compiled  from  very  ancient  sources.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Gittites  (1  Chr.  vii.  21, 
viii.  13),  and  of  the  account  of  the  sons  of  Shelah 
and  their  dominion  in  Moab  (iv.  21,  22).  The  curi- 
ous details  concerning  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites 
in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have  been  drawn  from  contempo- 
rary documents,  embodied  probably  in  the  genealo- 
gical records  of  Jotham  and  Jeroboam,  while  other 
records  used  by  the  compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (e.  g.  1  Chr.  ix.  2  ff. ;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20  ff.) ;  and  others  (e.  g.  Ezr.  ii.,  iv.  6-23)  are 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Neheniiah. 
Hence  it  is  fiirther  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  different  writers,  which  were  extant  at 
the  time  the  compilation  was  made.  For  the  full  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  For 
the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from  "  the  book  of 
Nathan,"  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilon- 
ite,"  and  from  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer "  (2 
Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo  called  "  the  story 
(margin,  "  commentary  ")  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  sup- 
plied an  account  of  the  acts,  and  the  ways,  and  .say- 
ings, of  King  Abijah  (xiii.  22):  while  yet  another 
book  of  Iddo  concerning  genealogies,  with  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Shcmaiah,  contained  the  acts  of  King 
Rehoboam  (xii.  15).  For  later  times  the  "  Book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  "  is  repeatedly  cited 
(2  Chr.  XXV.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii.  32,  &c.),  also  "the 
story  (margin,  'commentary')  of  the  book  of  the 
Kings  "  (xxiv.  27),  and  "  the  savings  of  the  seers  " 
(margin,  "  Hosai ;  "  xxxiii.  19) ;  'for  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  "  the  book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani " 
(xx.  34),  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah 
"the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22,  xxxii. 
32).  Besides  the  above-named  works,  there  was  al- 
so the  public  national  record  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii. 
23.  The  "  Chronicles  of  David  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24), 
are  probably  the  same  as  those  written  by  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad  (xxix.  29).  From  this  time  the 
affairs  of  each  king's  reign  were  regulariy  recorded 
in  a  book  (1  K.  xiv.  29,  xv.  7,  &c.);  and  it  was 
doubtless  from  this  common  source  that  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Books  of  Samcel  and  Kings  identical 
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with  the  Books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  in  regard  to 
the  facts  and  numbers  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. ( Abijah  1  ;  Ahaziah  2  ;  Araunah  ;  Asa  ; 
Census;  Israel,  Kingdom  of,  &c.)  As  regards  2 
Chr.  xxxvL  8  ff.,  and  Ezr.  i.,  a  comparison  of  them 
with  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  the  writer  of  the  narrative  in  Kings  lived 
in  Judah,  and  died  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  writer  of  the  chapter  in  Chronicles  lived 
at  Babylon,  and  survived  till  the  commencement  at 
least  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  Moreover,  he  seems 
to  speak  as  one  who  had  long  been  a  subject  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, calling  him  simply  "  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar." Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  it  highly 
probable  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote  the  closing  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did  Daniel  write  the  corre- 
sponding portion  in  Chronicles,  and  down  to  the  end 
of  Ezr.  L  As  regards  the  language  of  these  books, 
as  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  later  proph- 
ets, it  has  a  marked  Chaldee  coloring,  and  Gesenius 
says  of  them,  that  "  as  literary  works,  they  are  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  those  of  older  date  "  {Inlrod.  to 
HA.  (frammar).  The  books  of  Chronicles  have  al- 
ways had  their  place  in  the  0.  T.  (Bible,  III.  3 ; 
Canon.)  Though  not  expressly  quoted  in  the  N.  T., 
they  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  e.  g.  in  Heb.  v. 
4  (compare  1  Chr.  xxiii.  13),  Lk.  i.  5  (compare  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  10),  Mat.  xxiiL  35  and  Lk.  xL  51  (compare  2 
Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21). 

Chre-nol'o^y  [kro-nol'o-je]  (fr.  Gr.  =  computation 
of  time,  L.  &  S.).  The  object  of  this  article  (origi- 
nally by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole)  is  to  indicate  the  present 
state  of  bibUcal  chronology,  i.  e.  of  the  technical  and 
historical  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors 
from  the  earUest  time  to  the  close  of  the  N.  T.  Canon. 
^l.  Technical  Chronology,  comprehending  the  mode 
of  reckoning  time  and  the  terms  used  to  denote 
divisions  of  time. — The  technical  part  of  Hebrew 
Chronology  presents  great  diflSculties.  The  bibUcal 
information  is  almost  wholly  inferential.  (Inspira- 
tion.) We  must  not  expect  among  the  patriarchs 
and  Israelites  either  the  accuracy  of  modern  science 
or  the  inaccuracy  of  modem  ignorance.  The  Arabs 
of  the  desert  afford  the  best  parallel.  (Astronomy.) 
Many  of  the  genealogies  given  in  the  Bible  are 
broken  without  being  in  consequence  technically  de- 
fective as  Hebrew  genealogies  (Mat.  L  8 ;  Ezr.  vii. 
1-5;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24;  1  K.  xix.  16;  2  K.  ix.  20, 
compare  2,  14,  &c. ;  see  Genealogy).  There  is  no 
use  of  the  generation  as  a  division  of  time  in  the 
Pentateuch,  unless  in  Gen.  xv.  16,  where,  however, 
the  meaning  most  probably  is  that  some  of  the  fourth 
generation  should  come  forth  from  Egypt.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any 
division  smaller  than  an  hour. — Hour. — The  "  hour  " 
is  mentioned  in  Dan.  iil  6,  15,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5,  but 
in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  period  of  time 
clearly  intended  by  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  b.  c.  about  1200.  It  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  hour  from  an  early  period.  Tiie 
*'  DIAL  of  Ahaz "  imphes  a  division  of  the  kind. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day. — Day. — ^For  the  civil  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  we  find  in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14, 
margin)  the  term  "evening-morning"  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25,  A.  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day ;  "  compare 
Jon.  i.  17 ;  Mat.  xii.  40).  The  civil  day  was  divided 
into  night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness 


and  light  (Gen.  L  5).  The  night,  and  therefore  the 
civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have  begun  at  sunset 
(Lev.  xxiii.  32).  "  Between  the  two  evenings " 
(margin  of  Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Num.  ix.  3,  xxviii.  4)  is  a 
natural  division  between  the  late  aftemoon  when  the 
sun  is  low,  and  the  evening  when  his  light  has  not 
wholly  disappeared,  the  two  evenings  into  which  the 
natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  day  if  it  began  at  sunset.  The  natural  day 
probably  was  held  to  commence  at  sunrise,  morning- 
twilight  being  included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night, 
according  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  division ; 
some,  however,  made  the  morning-watch  part  of 
the  day.  Four  natural  periods,  smaller  than  the 
civil  day,  are  mentioned.  These  are  "  evening," 
and  "  morning,"  "  noon  "  (or  "  mid-day"),  and  "  mid- 
night." All  these  seem  to  designate  periods,  evening 
and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than  noon 
and  midnight  The  night  was  divided  into  watches, 
three  in  the  O.  T. ;  four  in  the  N.  T.  (Watches  op 
Night.) — Week. — The  Hebrew  week  was  a  period 
of  seven  days  ending  with  the  Sabbath  ;  therefore 
it  could  not  have  been  a  division  of  the  month,  which 
was  lunar,  without  intercalation.  The  week,  whether 
a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the  month, 
was  of  common  use  in  antiquity.  The  Egyptians, 
however,  were  without  it,  dividing  their  month  of 
thirty  days  into  decades  as  did  the  Athenians. — 
Month. — The  months  by  which  the  time  is  measured 
in  the  account  of  the  Flood  seem  to  be  of  thirty 
days  each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  for  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and 
tenth  months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  13,  vii.  11, 
viii.  14,  4,  5).  The  months  fiom  the  giving  of  the 
Law  until  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  were  lunar. 
Their  average  length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation, 
or  a  little  (44')  above  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days, 
and  therefore  they  would  in  general  be  alternately 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  but  it  is  possible 
that  occasionally  months  might  occur  of  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty-one  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable, 
the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  determined 
by  observation.  The  first  day  of  the  month  is 
called  "  NEW  moon." — ^Year. — It  has  been  supposed, 
as  already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was 
a  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days.  The  dates 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  might  indeed  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  a  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days.  The  evidence  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  is  however  conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  year  of  the  former  length.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  year  instituted  at  the  Exodus  was  es- 
sentially tropical  (L  e.  averaging  nearly  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  and  a  quarter  days,  the  period  of  the 
sun's  passing  from  one  tropic  or  equinox  to  the 
same  again),  since  certain  observances  connected 
with  the  produce  of  the  land  wero  fixed  to  particular 
days.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar, 
each  commencing  with  a  new  moon.  Probably  the 
nearest  new  moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but 
not  much  before,  was  chosen  as  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  a  thirteenth  month  was  intercalated 
or  added,  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  be- 
fore the  equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
to  be  offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following, 
and  the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed. 
The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the  year.  At 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  the  seventh  month 
of  the  civil  reckoning  was  Abib,  the  first  of  the 
sacred.  Hence  it  has  been  held  that  the  institution 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  merely  a  change  of 
commencement,  and  not  the  introduction  of  a  new 
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jexr ;  and  also  that  from  this  time  there  were  the 
two  beginnings.     The  former  opinion  is  at  present 
purely  hypotlietical,  and  has  been  too  much  mixed 
up  with  the  latter,  for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  some  evidence.     The  strongest  point  in  this  evi- 
dence is  the  circumstance  that  the  sabbatical  and 
jubilee  years  commenced  in  the  seventh  month,  and 
doubtless  on  its  first  day.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  years  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labors  of  the  field,  since  each  year  so 
commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gather- 
mg  of  fruit.     We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month, 
while  the  months  were  still  reckoned  from  the  sacred 
commencement    in    Abib. — Seasons. — The    ancient 
Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  divided  their  year 
into  fixed  seasons.     We  find  mention  of  the  natural 
seasons,  "  summer,"    and    "  winter,"  which  =  the 
whole  year  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17  ;   Zech.  xiv.  8 ;   and 
perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22.     The  Hebrew  word  for  the 
former  of  these  properly  =  the  time  of   cutting 
fruits,  and  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  latter  =  the  time 
of  gathering  fruits  ;  the  one  referring  to  the  early 
fruit  season,  the  other  to  the  late  one  (=  autumn, 
not  unfrequently  including  winter,  Ges.).    There  are 
two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special  character 
than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinary  use.    These  are 
"  seed-time  "  and  "  harvest."  (Agriculture.) — Fes- 
tivals and  Holydays. — (See  Fasts  ;  Festivals  ;  Jubi- 
lee, Year  of;  Sabbatical  Year.) — Eras. — There 
are  indications  of  several  historical  eras  having  been 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but  our  information 
is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally  unable  to  come 
to  positive  conclusions. — 1.  The  Exodus  (Ex.  xii. 
41,  51)  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1,  in  giving  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple. — 2. 
The  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  is  conjectured 
by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era  (1  K.  ix.  10  ;  2  Chr. 
viii.  1). — 3.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel  (i.  1),  and 
commencing  in  Josiah's  eighteenth  year,  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system  (2  K. 
xxiii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  18,  xxxiv.  30;  comp.  Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13). — 4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is 
constantly  used  by  Ezekiel.     The  earliest  date  is 
the  fifth  year  (i.  2),  and  the  latest,  the  twenty-seventh 
(xxix.  17).     The  prophet  generally  gives  the  date 
without  applying  any  distinctive  tenn  to  the  era. 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  used  except  by  those 
to  whose  captivity  it  referred.     Its  first  year  was 
current  b.  c.  596,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  that 
year. — 5.     The    beginning  of   the   seventy    years' 
'  Captivity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an 
era. — 6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear 
to  be  employed  as  an  era  ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  iii.  1,  8,  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.—7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidse  (b.  c.  312)  is 
used  in  1  and  2  Maccabees.     (Maccabees,  Books 
OF.) — 8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Mc.  xiii.  41 ;  Mac- 
cabees).— Regnal  Years. — By  the  Hebrews  regnal 
years  appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  ac- 
cession.    Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
last  month  of  a  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  first  month  of  the  third 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  first,  second,  and 
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third  years,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  montiis. — ll.  lliMorkal  Chro- 
nology.— The  historical  part  of  Hebrew  ChronolofiT 
is  not  less  diflicult  than  the  technical.  The  infoniia- 
tion  in  the  Bible  is  indeed  direct  rather  than  inferen- 
tial, although  there  is  very  important  evidence  of 
the  latter  kind,  but  the  present  state  of  the  numljers 
makes  absolute  certainty  in  many  cases  impossible. 
(Abijaii  1  ;  Census.)  The  frcc|uent  occurrence  of 
round  numbers  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for, 
although  when  we  have  no  other  evidence,  it  mani- 
festly precludes  our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy, 
the  variation  of  a  few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced 
against  great  differences  apparently  not  to  l>e  iwsi- 
tively  resolved,  as  those  of  the  primeval  numbers  in 
the  Hebrew,  LXX.,  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — 
Biblical  data. — It  will  be  best  to  examine  the  biblical 
information  under  the  main  periods  into  which  it 
may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the  earliest.  (A.) 
First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  departure  from 
Haran. — All  the  numerical  data  in  the  Bible  for  the 
chronology  of  this  interval  are  comprised  in  two  gen- 
ealogical lists  in  Genesis,  the  first  from  Adam  to 
Noah  and  liis  sons  (Gen.  v.  3-32),  and  the  second 
from  Shem  to  Abram  (xi.  10-26),  and  in  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  same  book  (vii.  6,  11,  viii.  IS,  ix.  28, 
29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4).  The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 
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The  parentheses  indicate  numbers  not  stated,  but 
obtained  by  computation  from  others.  The  dots  in- 
dicate numbers  agreeing  with  the  LXX.  The  two 
numbers  for  Methuselah  and  Nahor  are  given  by 
different  readings  of  the  LXX.  The  number  of 
generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one  m  excess  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  on  account  of  the  Second 
Caisan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  as  spurious.  The  variations  are  the 
result  of  design,  not  accident,  as  "S  evident  from 
the  years  before  the  birth  ot  a  son  and  the  residues 
agreeing  in  their  sums  in  almost  all.  cases  in  the 
antediluvian  generations,  the  exceptions,  save  one^ 
being  apparently  the  result  of  necessity  that  ln« 
should  not  overiap  the  date  of  the  Hood.  We  have 
no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates  of  the  alterations  be- 
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yond  that  we  can  trace  the  LXX.  form  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  higher,  and  the 
Hebrew  to  the  fourth  century :  if  the  Samaritan  num. 
bera  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can  assign  them  a 
higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known  as  to  the  He- 
brew. The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncer- 
tain. It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews 
shortened  the  chronology  in  order  that  an  ancient 
prophecy  that  the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth 
millenary  of  the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  reason 
may  be  suflScient  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon 
sufficient  evidence.  The  different  proportions  of  the 
generation  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew  have 
been  asserted  to  afford  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
former.  But  a  stronger  is  found  in  the  long  period 
required  from  the  Flood  to  the  Dispersion  and  the 
establishment  of  kingdoms.  With  respect  to  prob- 
ability of  accuracy  arising  from  the  state  of  the  text, 
the  Hebrew  certainly  has  the  advantage.  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  Samaritan  form  of  the  lists  as 
sprung  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
(so  Mr.  Poole)  to  be  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  since 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  antediluvian  generations 
would  have  been  shortened  to  a  general  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew,  than  that  the  postdiluvian  would 
have  been  lengthened  to  suit  the  LXX. ;  for  it  is 
obviously  most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  having  been  deducted  from  the  earlier  genera- 
tions, the  operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the 
later.  Mr.  Poole  is  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX. 
numbers  after  the  Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with 
them,  and  probably  of  the  same  authority,  those 
before  the  Deluge  also.  (But  see  below  the  Princi- 
pal Systems  of  Biblical  Chrojiology  ;  also,  Alexan- 
dria ;  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  Septcagint.)  It 
remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  appears  to  be  the 
best  form  of  each  of  the  three  versions,  and  to  state 
the  intervals  thus  obtained.  In  the  LXX.  antedilu- 
vian generations,  that  of  Methuselah  is  187  or  167 
years :  the  former  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  the  true 
number,  since  the  latter  would  make  this  patriarch, 
if  the  subsequent  generations  be  correct,  to  survive 
the  Flood  fourteen  years.  In  the  postdiluvian  num- 
bers of  the  LXX.  we  must  reject  the  second  Cainan. 
Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's  generation  in  the  LXX. 
we  must  prefer  79,  as  more  consistent  with  the  num- 
bers near  it,  and  as  also  found  in  the  Samaritan.  In 
the  case  of  Terah  (see  Abraham),  Mr.  Poole  sup- 
poses the  number  might  have  been  changed  by  a 
copyist,  and  takes  the  145  years  of  the  Samaritan. — 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Dispersion 
took  place  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  on  account  of  what 
is  said  in  Gen.  x.  25.  The  event,  whatever  it  was, 
must  have  happened  at  Peleg's  birth,  rather  than,  as 
some  have  supposed,  at  a  later  time  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Poole  therefore  considers  the  following  as  the  best 
forms  of  the  numbers  according  to  the  three  sources. 

LXX.  Heb.  Sam. 

Creation 0  0  0 

Flood  <  uccnpy  ing  chief  part 

ofthlsvear) 2263  165«  1307 

Birth  <.f  Peleg 401  I  101)  4011 

Departure  of  Abram  from  VIOIT  V867  VIOIT 

Ilaran 616  |  266  J  61G) 

3279  202;}  2324 

(B.)  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure  from 
Ilaran  to  the  Exodus. — ^The  length  of  this  period  is 
stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  from  the  promise  to 
Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17),  the 
first  event  being  held  to  be  that  recorded  in  Gen.  xii. 
1-5.     The  same  number  of  years  is  given  in  Ex.  xii. 
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40,  41.  A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same 
essential  form  in  both  Testaments,  and  therefore 
especially  satisfactory  as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  is 
the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham  of  the  future  his- 
tory of  his  children : — "  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  [that  is]  not  theirs, 
and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them 
four  hundred  years;  and  also  that  nation,  whom 
they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall 
they  come  out  with  great  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  13, 
14 ;  compare  Acts  vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred 
years  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppression 
without  a  denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative  of  that  time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to 
mean  the  time  from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus. 
This  reading,  which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more 
than  a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose 
an  unusual  construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  ad- 
missible according  to  the  principles  of  Shemitic 
grammar,  and  might  be  used  in  Arabic.  We  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statements  as  to  the 
longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain  of  his  descendants 
(see  Patriarch  ;  also  under  Technical  Chronology), 
and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period 
under  consideration  as  made  out  from  evidence  re- 
quiring this  admission.  The  narrative  affords  the 
following  data  which  we  place  under  two  periods — 
(1.)  that  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's 
entering  Egypt,  and  (2.)  that  from  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

(1.)  Age  of  Abraham  on  leaving  Haran 75  years 

"  "         at   Isaac''s  birth 100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth 60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt 180 

216  or  215  years. 

(2.)  Ago  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt  about  45 

Residue  of  his  life 92 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's  sons  (Ex.  i. 

6,  iff.) 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year 39 

Kesidue  of  his  life 71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus SO 

151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since 
it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before 
the  oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The 
sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different  from  430 
years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that  these  data 
must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.  The  genealogies  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in  Egypt,  if  coik 
tinuous,  which  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  some 
to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this  scheme ;  but  one 
alone  of  them,  that  of  Joshua  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  23,  25- 
27),  if  a  succession,  can  be  reconciled  with  dating  the 
430  years  from  Jacob's  entrance  into  Egypt.  The 
historical  evidence  should  be  carefully  weighed.  Its 
chief  point  is  the  increase  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
few  who  went  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph 
and  his  sons,  to  the  600,000  men  who  came  out  at 
the  Exodus.  (Census.)  At  the  former  date  are 
enumerated — "  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives  " — Jacob, 
his  12  sons  and  1  daughter,  51  grandsons  and  1 
grand-<laughter,  and  4  great-grandsons,  making  70 
souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  generation  to  which 
children  would  be  born  about  this  time  was  thus  of 
at  least  fifty-one  pairs,  since  all  are  males  except 
one,  who  most  probably  married  a  cousin.  This 
computation  takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which 
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was  certainly  practised  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews. 
This  first  generation  must,  unless  there  were  at  the 
time  other  grand-daughters  of  Jacob  besides  the  one 
mentioned  (compare  verse  1),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to 
have  been  constantly  done  afterward,  though  prob- 
ably in  a  less  degree  (compare  Lev.  xxiv.  10).    Bond- 
servants and  children  born  from  them  in  the  house 
were  adopted  into  the  number  of  their  own  people 
(1  Chr.  ii.  34,  35 ;  compare  Gen.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3,  xvii. 
27,  XXX.  43,  xlvii.  1);  other  foreigners  mayhave  been 
proselyted  (see  Caleb  1) ;  early  marriages  probably 
prevailed  (compare  xxxviii.  14) ;  and  longevity  aided 
to  swell  the  population  (xlvii.  28,  1.  22 ;  Ex,  vi.  16, 
18,  20,  &c. ;   see  Amram  1 ;  Genealogy  ;  Genera- 
tion).    It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  must  have  doubled  on  an  average  once  in 
fifteen  and  a  half  years ;   but  in  view  of  •  the  fore- 
going statements,  of  the  ascertained  rate  of  increase 
in  several  modern  nations  (the  United  States  double 
every  20  or  23  years  ;  and  in  some  parts  this  rate  is 
much  exceeded),  and  of  the  especial  blessing  which 
attended  the  people,  the  interval  of  about  215  years 
does  not  seem  too  short  for  the  increase.     "  What- 
ever may  be  the  issue  of  the  diversity  between  lead- 
ing Egyptologers,  certain  it  is  that  the  chronology  of 
Egypt  is  not  yet  adjusted  to  a  scale  so  "fixed  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  try  to  conform  to  it  the  elements 
of  biblical  chronology  scattered  through  the  0.  T." 
(J.  P.  Thompson,   D.  D.,  in  B.  S.  xiv.  652).— (C.) 
Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.    It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th  (LXX.) 
year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  year  and  2d  month  of 
Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).     Subtracting  from  480 
or  440  years  the  first  three  years  of  Solomon  and 
the  forty  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  —  43  =)  437  or 
(440  _  43  =)  397  years.   These  results  we  have  first 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.     These  are 
— (1.)  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses,  40  years. 
(2.)  Leadership  of  Joshua,  1  +  x  years.     (3.)  Inter- 
val between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude, 
X  years.     (4.)  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli's  death,  430  years.     (5.)  Period  from  Eli's  death 
to  Saul's  accession,  20 -I- a;  years.     (6.)  Saul's  reign, 
40  years.     (7.)  David's  reign,  40  years.     (8.)  Solo- 
mon's reign  to  Foundation  of  Temple,  3  years.    Sum, 
3  z  +  580  years.     It  is  possible  to  obtain  approxima- 
tively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting  numbers. 
Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  20  or  20  +  x  years 
(Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  at  his  death,  110  :  therefore 
the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must  be  (1 10  —  20  —  40 
=  )  50  years.     After  Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the 
Elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a  period  of  disobe- 
dience and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of  8  years,  deliver- 
ance by  Othniel  the   son  of  Kenaz,  and   rest  for 
40  years  until  Othniel's  death.     The  duration  of 
Joshua's  government  is  Umited  by  the  circumstance 
that  Caleb's  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  the  occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's 
rule,  when  he  was  85  years  old,  and  that  he  con- 
quered the  lot  after  Joshua's  death  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15  ; 
XV.  13-19 ;  Judg.  i.  9-15,  20).     If  we  suppose  that 
Caleb  set  out  to  conquer  his  lot  about  7  years  after 
its  apportionment,  then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about 
13  years,  and  he  would  have  been  a  little  (about  18 
years)   older  than   Caleb.      The  interval   between 
Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude  is  limited 
by  the  history  of  Othniel.     He  was  already  a  warrior 
when  Caleb  conquered  his  lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver 
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Israel  from  the  Mesopotamian  oppressor,  and  died 
at  the  end  of  the  subsequent  40  years  of  rtst.  Sup 
posing  Othniel  to  have  been  30  years  old  when  Caleb 
set  out,  and  110  years  at  his  death,  32  years  would 
remain  for  the  interval  in  question  (Judg.  iii.  8-1 1). 
The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be  therefore  reckoned  to 
have  been  about  13  years,  and  the  subsequent  inter- 
val to  the  First  Servitude  about  82  years,  altogether 
47  (45)  years.  These  numbers  cannot  be  considered 
exact ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong,  more  espe- 
cially the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's  judgcsliip 
after  the  20  years  from  Eli's  death  until  the  solcmti 
fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  can 
scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  years.  Samuel 
must  have  been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's  death, 
and  he  died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  (xxv. 
1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  ten  years  old  at  the  former 
date,  and  judged  for  20  years  after  the  victory  at 
Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  years  old  (10? 
-(-20-f  20?-t-38?)  at  his  death,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  If  we 
thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  intervals,  the 
residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his"  death 
to  the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  20  years,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Poole,  will  be  (580-1-58  =)  638  years. 
(Compare  Acts  xiii.  19-21 ;  Judg.  xi.  26  ;  also,  Prin- 
cipal Systems  of  Biblical  Chronology,  below ;  Judges, 
Book  of,  VII. ;  Kings,  1st  and  2d  Books  ok,  I. — 
(D.)  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  its  Destruction. — The  dates  of  this 
period  can  be  more  easily  ascertained.  With  the 
exception  of  two  supposed  interregnums,  one  of  11 
years  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah,  and  the 
other  of  9  years  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea,  for 
which  in  both  cases  he  would  suppose  a  longer  reign 
of  the  earlier  of  the  two  kings  between  whom  the 
interregnums  are  conjectured,  Mr.  Poole  accepts  the 
computation  of  the  period  given  in  the  mar^n  of  the 

A.  V.  He  also  corrects  (see  below)  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  period,  there  given  B.  c.  688  to 
586,  and  estimates  the  whole  period  to  be  of  about 
425  years,  that  of  the  undivided  kingdom  120  years, 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  388  years,  and 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  years.  (See 
Israel,  Kingdom  of,  and  Judah,  Kingdom  of  ;  also. 
Probable  determination  of  Dates,  below.) — (E.)  Fifth 
Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple 
to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity.— The 
determination  of  the  length  of  this  period  depends 
upon  the  date  of  the  return  to  Palestine.  The  decree 
of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event  was  made  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  doubtless  at  Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1), 

B.  c.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Jews 
at  once  returned.  (Babel  ;  Ezra,  Book  of.  )  Two 
numbers,  held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be 
considered.  One  is  the  period  of  70  years,  during 
which  the  tyranny  of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and 
the  East  generally  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  years'  Captivity 
(xxix.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21 ;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The  com- 
mencement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the  first 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  fourth  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  successes  of  the  king  ot 
Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jerusa- 
lem (xxv.  29),  and  the  conclusion,  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon (12)  The  famous  seventy  years  of  Captivity 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this,  since  it  was 
to  terminate  with  the  return  of  the  captives  (xxix.  10). 
This  period  we  consider  to  be  of  48  4- a:  years,  the 
doubtful  number  being  the  tune  of  the  reign  ot 
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Cyrus  before  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  probably 
about  two  or  three  years.  (For  the  subsequent 
chronology,  see  Ahasckrus  ;  Annas  2  ;  Artaxkr- 
XES;  Babel;  Belshazzar  ;  Caiaphas  ;  Cyresius  ; 
Dakiel;  Darics;  Evil-Merodach  ;  Hkrod  ;  High- 
Priest  ;  James  ;  Jercsalem  ;  Jescs  Christ  ;  John 
THE  Apostle  ;  Maccabees  ;  Nehemiah  ;  Paul  ;  Per- 
sians ;  Peter  ;  Roman  Empire  ;  Star  op  the  Wise 
Men,  kc.)—Prificipal  Systems  of  Biblical  Chrotioloffy. 

Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 

Bvstems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  mav  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Rabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
although  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
be  termed  biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible :  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  The  principal  advocates 
of  the  Long  Chronology  are  Jackson,  Hales,  and 
Des-Visnoles.  They  take  the  LXX.  for  the  patri- 
archal generations,  and  adopt  the  long  interval  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
The  Short  Chronology,  from  Jerome's  time  the  rec- 
ognized system  of  the  West,  has  had  a  multitude 
of  illustrious  supporters  (Usher,  Newton,  Petavius, 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Stuart,  Clinton,  &c.),  and  is 
adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  Usher  may  be 
considered  as  its  most  ablea  dvocate.  He  follows  the 
Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes  the 
480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronology, 
partially  received,  chiefly  by  the  German  school, 
accepts  the  biblical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most 
arbitrary  corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  Exodus 
it  has  been  virtually  accepted  by  Bunsen,  Lepsii^s, 
and  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey. 
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The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronologers, 
besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cninan  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram's  birth 
1 80  instead  of  70  years ;  Jackson  accept*  the  Sec- 
ond Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the 
second  case ;  Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Hebrew, 
but  the  former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while 
the  latter  docs  not.  The  period  of  the  kings,  from 
the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  is  very  nearly 
the  same  in  the  computations  of  Jackson,  Usher,  and 
Petavius  :  Hales  lengthens  it  by  supposing  an  inter- 
regnum of  1 1  years  after  the  death  of  Amaziah ; 
Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh  from  5^>  to  45  years. — Probab'e  ddrrmination 
of  date*  and  intervals  (by  Mr.  Poole). — Having  thus 
pone  over  the  biblical  data,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
state  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
scheme  of  chronology,  derived  from  a  comparison 
of  these  with  foreign  data,  principally  Egyptian  anri 
Assyrian.— ( 1 . )  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon'' s 
Temple. — Tlie  Ttmple  was  destroyed  in  the  lUth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  6th  month  of  the 
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Jewish  year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13  ;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In 
Ptolemy's  Canon  this  year  is  current  in  the  proleptic 
(i.  e.  reckoned  by  anticipation)  Julian  year,  b.  c.  686, 
and  the  6th  month  may  be  considered  as  about  = 
August  of  that  year. — (2.)  Sitnchronism  of  Jomah 
and  Pharaoh  Neeho. — The  death  of  JosiaJfi  can  be 
clearly  shown  on  biblical  evidence  (Israel,  Kingdom 
of)  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22d  year  before  that 
in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  i.  e.  in  the  Jew- 
ish year  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  608  to  the  spring 
of  fi07.  P.  Necho's  1st  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis- 
tablets  to  have  been  most  probably  the  Egyptian 
vague  year,  Jan.  b.  c.  609-8,  but  possibly  610-9. 
(Egypt.)  The  expedition  in  opposing  which  Josiah 
fell  cannot  be  reasonably  dated  earlier  than  P, 
Necho's  2d  year,  b.  c.  609'-8  or  608-7.  We  have 
thus  B.  c.  608-7  for  the  last  year  of  Josiah,  and  638-7 
for  that  of  his  accession,  the  former  date  falling 
within  the  time  indicated  by  the  chronology  of  P. 
Necho's  reign. — (3.)  Sj/nchronism  of  Hezekidh  and 
Tirhakah.—Txrhak&h  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  his  army  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah. 
It  has  been  lately  proved  from  the  Apis-tablets  that 
the  first  year  of  Tirhakah's  reign  over  Egypt  was 
the  vague  year  current  in  b.  c.  689.  The  14th  year 
of  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
is  b.  c.  713,  or,  if  we  correct  it  two  years  on  account 
of  the  lowering  of  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  b.  c.  711.  If  we  hold  that  the  expedition 
dated  in  Hezekiah's  14th  year  was  different  from 
that  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  we  must  still  place  the  latter  event  before  b.  c. 
695.  There  is,  therefore,  at  first  sight  a  discrepancy 
of  at  least  six  years.  But  most  probably  at  the  time 
of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah 
was  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  afterward  assumed  the  crown 
of  Egypt.  (Israel,  Kingrom  of.) — (4.)  Synchronism 
of  Rehoboam  and  Shishak. — Rehoboam  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  throne  about  249  years  before  the 
accession  of  Hezekiah,  and  therefore  about  b.  c. 
973.  (Israel,  Kingdom  OF.)  The  invasion  of  Shishak 
took  place  in  his  5th  year  (1  K.  xiv.  25),  by  this 
computation,  b.  c.  9Q9.  He  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  years  before  his  ex- 
pedition against  Rehoboam  (1  K.  iii.  1,  ix.  24,  xL 
26-40,  &c.).  An  inscription  at  the  quarries  of  Sil- 
silis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cutting  of  stone  in  1 
the  22d  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  for  con- 
structions in  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes,  where  we 
now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest  of  Judah.  On 
these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shishak . 
B.  c.  about  990. — (5.)  Exodus. — Arguments  fotmded 
on  independent  evidence  afford  the  best  means  of 
deciding  which  is  the  most  probable  computation 
from  biblical  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  Exodcs. 
A  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the 
Egyptian  (Egypt)  has  led  Mr.  Poole  to  the  follow- 
ing result : — The  civil  commencement  of  the  Hebrew  ^ 
YEAR  was  with  the  new-moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal ; 
equinox  ;  and  at  the  approximative  date  of  the  Ex- 
odus obtained  by  the  long  reckoning,  we  find  that 
the  Egyptian  vague  year  commenced  at  or  about 
that  point  of  time.  This  approximative  date,  therfr^i 
fore,  falls  about  the  time  at  which  the  vague  year/ 
and  the  Hebrew  year,  as  dated  frqm  the  autumnal ,' 
c<4uinox,  nearly  or  exactly  coincided  in  their  com-! 
niencements.  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that! 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  oppression  hadmade^ 
u-ist!  of  the  vague  year  as  the  common  year  of  the 
country,  which  indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable 
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by  the  circumstance  that  they  had  mostly  adopted 
the  Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14 ;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8), 
the  celebrations  of  which  were  kept  according  to 
this  year.  When,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  the 
Law  rendered  a  year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of 
the  kind  either  restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  current  vague  year 
was  fixed  under  Moses.  If  this  supposition  be  cor- 
rect, we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  14th  day  of 
Abib,  on  which  fell  the  full-moon  of  the  Passover  of 
the  Exodus,  corresponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a 
Phamenoth,  in  a  vague  year  commencing  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
computation  that  a  full-moon  fell  on  the  14th  day 
of  Phamenoth,  on  Thursday,  April  21st,  b.  c.  1652. 
A  full-moon  would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval  than  25  years  before 
or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the 
new-moon,  vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox  could 
not  recur  in  less  than  1500  vague  years.  The  date 
thus  obtained  is  but  four  years  earlier  than  Hales's, 
and  the  interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  b.  c.  about  1010,  would  be  about 
642  years,  or  four  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  from  the  numerical  statements  in  the  Bible. 
We  therefore  take  b.  c.  1652  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory date  of  the  Exodus. — (6.)  Date  of  the'  Commence- 
ment of  the  430  years  of  Sojourn. — Mr.  Poole  holds 
that  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  [see  above,  under 
Biblical  data  (B.)]  commenced  when  Abraham  en- 
tered Palestine,  and  that  the  interval  was  of  430 
complete  years,  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  b.  c.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  Julian  year. — C?.) 
Date  of  the  Dispersion. — Taking  the  LXX.  numbers 
as  most  probable,  Mr.  Poole  places  the  Dispersion,  if 
coincident  with  Peleg's  birth  [see  above.  Biblical 
data  (A.)],  B.  c.  about  2698,  or,  if  we  accept  Usher's 
correction  of  Terah's  age  at  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, -about  2758.— (8.)  Date  of  the  Flood.— The 
Flood,  as  ending  about  401  years  before  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  would  be  placed  b.  c.  about  3099  or 
3159  (see  above).  The  year  preceding,  or  the 
402d,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the  catastrophe. 
It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Noach- 
ian  colonists  began  to  spread  about  300  years 
after  the  Flood.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  inde- 
pendent historical  evidence  points  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  middle  of  the  28th  century  b.  c. 
as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  kingdoms,  al- 
though the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches  to  about 
this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  (Babkl)  and 
other  states  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same 
antiquity. — (9.)  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam. — The 
numbers  given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  (see  above)  would  place  the  creation  of 
Adam  2262  years  before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or 
B.  c.  about  5361  or  5421. 

Chrys'o-Iite  [kris-]  (fr.  Gr.  =  golden  stone),  one 
of  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  also  occurs 
in  Ez.  xxviii.  19,  margin.  It  has  been  already 
stated  (Bkryl)  that  the  chrysolite  of  the  ancients 
=  the  modern  Oriental  topaz.  The  chrysolite  in 
modern  mineralogy  is  a  mineral,  massive  or  crystal- 
lized, of  various  shades  of  green,  composed  of  silica, 
magnesia,  and  iron. 

Chrys'o-prase  [kris'o-praze]  (fr.  Gr.  =  golden  lock) 
occurs  twice  in  the  margin  of  A.  V.  in  Ezekiel ;  viz. 
in  xxvii.  16,  Heb.  cadcod,  text  of  A.  V.  "agate," 
and   in   xxviii.    13,   Heb.   nophec,   text   of   A.    T. 
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*  fhry-sop'ra-sns  [kre-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  ciiiiyso. 
prase)  occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  as  the  tenth  of 
the  precious  stones  in  the  walls  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  Some  suppose  the  ancient  chrysopra- 
sus  =  the  modem  chrysoprasc,  viz.  the  apple  or 
leek-green  variety  of  agate;  but  Mr.  King  (AV. 
Hist.,  Anc.  and  Mod.,  of  Brecious  Stones,  &c.,  130, 
163)  considers  Pliny's  chrysoprasus  as  a  paler 
variety  of  our  Indian  chrysolite,  and  says  that 
antique  works  do  not  occur  in  our  chrysoprasc, 
though  intagli  are  known  upon  a  mineral  much  re- 
sembling it,  but  more  of  a  bluish  cast,  probably  the 
cerulean  jasper,  which  is  also  said  to  be  somctimeH 
found  in  antique  Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately 
with  bits  of  lapis-lazuli. 

t'lmb  [kub]  (Heb.),  the  name  of  a  people  in  alii- 
ance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Ez.  XXX.  5),  and  probably  of  northern  Africa,  or 
of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  S.  Some  have  pro- 
posed  to  recognize  Chub  in  the  names  of  various 
African  places,  c.  g.  Kobe,  a  port  on  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  Kobion,  in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt,  &c. 
Others,  however,  think  the  present  Hebrew'  text 
corrupt  in  this  word.  It  has  been  therefore  pro- 
posed to  read  Nub  for  Jvubia,  as  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion has  "  the  people  the  Noobeh."  Far  better,  on 
the  score  of  probability,  is  the  emendation  which 
Ilitzig  proposes,  Lub  =  the  Lcbim.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  better  evidence  we  prefer  the  reading  of 
the  present  Hebrew  text. 

Chan  [kun]  (Heb.  fr.  a  verb  denoting  to  stand 
vpright,  to  set  up,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Hadadezcr  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  8),  called  Berothai  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8. 

Cbnreli  (usually  derived,  with  the  Scottish  kirk, 
Ger.  kirche,  and  similar  words  in  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavonian  languages,  from  the  Gr.  knriakon,  which 
literally  =  pjcrtaining  to  the  Lord;  but  by  Mr. 
Meyrick,  after  Lipsius,  connected  with  the  L.  circus, 
circulus,  the  Gr.  kuklos,  each  literally  =  a  circle), 
the  A.  V.  translation  throughout  the  N.  T.  (except 
in  Acts  xix.  32,  39,  41 ;  see  Assembly  9)  of  the 
Gr.  ckklesia,  Latin  form  ecclesia  (originally  and  in 
classical  use  =  an  assembly  called  oitt  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, or  by  legitimate  authority).  Ekklesia,  of 
which  the  Latin  form  is  ecclesia,  in  the  LXX.  =  the 
Heb.  kdhal  (see  Assembly  7).  The  Gr.  hierosnhs 
{—  robber  of  timples,  L.  &  S.)  is  translated  in  the 
plural  (Acts  xix.  37)  "  robbers  of  churches,"  and 
in  the  singular  (2  Mc.  iv.  42)  "church-robber;" 
but  elsewhere  "church"  occurs  only  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gr.  ekklesia.  "  Church  "  in  Acts  vii. 
38;  Heb.  ii.  12,  like  "congregation"  in  Ps.  xxii. 
22 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  30  (Heb.  kahdl  in  both  of  these, 
also  Gr.  ekklesia  in  the  LXX.)  =  the  whole  assem- 
bly or  congregation  of  the  Israelitish  people.  The 
word  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mat.  xvi. 
18,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church  "  [Peter]  ; 
xviii.  17,  "  Tell  it  unto  the  church  "  [Excommumca- 
tion]),  but  frequently  in  the  Acts,  Epi.stles,  and 
Revelation,  and  denotes  (1.)  a  particular  church, 
i.  e.  a  local  Christian  congregation  or  company  of 
believers  (Acts  viii.  1,  xi.  22,  26 ;  Rom.  xvi.  1,  4,  5  ; 
Gal.  i.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  11,  20,  &c.);  (2.)  the  church  uni- 
versal, i.  e.  the  whole  body  of  believers  or  Christians 
(Mat.  xvi.  18;  Eph.  i.  22,  iii.  10;  Heb.  xii.  23,  &c.). 
—The  following  definitions  are  selected  from  differ- 
ent sources.  The  Greek  Church  teaches  :  "  The 
church  is  a  divinelv  instituted  community  of  men, 
united  by  the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the 
hierarchv,  and  the  sacraments"  (C'a/«?fAw»»,  Moscow, 
1839).  The  Roman  Catholic  Bellarmine  defines  it: 
"  The  company  of  Christians  knit  together  by  the 
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{profession  of  the  same  faith  and  the  communion  of 
the  same  sacraments,  under  the  government  of  law- 
ful pastors,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  bishop  as 
the  only  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth."  The  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  declare :  "  The  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  neces- 
sity are  requisite  to  the  same"  (Art.  xi.\.).  The 
Lutheran  Church  defines :  "A  congregation  of  saints, 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacra- 
ments rightly  administered  "  {Co^ifessio  Augiistana, 
1631,  Art.  vli.).  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  defines :  "  The  universal 
church  consists  of  all  those  persons,  in  every  nation, 
together  with  their  children,  who  make  profession 
of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  submission  to 

His  laws A  particular  church  consists  of  a 

number  of  professing  Christians,  with  their  offspring, 
voluntarily  associating  together,  for  divine  worship, 
and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  holy  Scriptures ; 
and  submitting  to  a  certain  form  of  government " 
{^Forin  of  Government,  ii.  §§  2,  4).  The  Epitome 
of  Church  Government  and  Fellowship  which  re- 
ceived "  a  general  approval  "  of  the  National  Con- 
gregational Council,  held  at  Boston,  1865,  declares: 
"  For  government  there  is  no  one  visible,  universal 
church ;  nor  are  there  national,  provincial,  diocesan, 
or  classical  churches,  but  only  local  churches  or 
congregations  of  believers,  and  responsible  directly 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Head  of  the 
church  universal  and  of  every  particular  church  .  .  . 
A  church  is  a  society  of  professed  believers,  united 
by  a  covenant  express  or  implied,  whereby  all  its 
members  agree  with  the  Lord  and  with  each  other 
to  observe  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  especially 
in  united  worship  and  in  mutual  watchfulness  and 
helpfulness."  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  Apostle  ; 
Baptism  ;  Believers  ;  Bishop  ;  Christian  ;  Dea- 
con ;  Deaconess  ;  Disciple  ;  Elder  ;  Evangelist  ; 
ExcoMMCNiCATioN ;  Lord's  Scpper  ;  Saint  ;  Syna- 
gogue. 

ChKshaii-^ish-a-tba'iiB  [ku-]  (Heb.  Cushan  of 
twofold  wickedness,  i.  e.  the  horrible  [so  Targums, 
Ac] ;  president  of  two  governments,  Yd.),  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia  who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight 
years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8  ff.).  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
was  probably  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Khaboar.  Chushan-Rishathaim's  yoke  was 
broken  from  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Israel  by 
Othniel,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia 
as  an  aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  about  b.  c.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce 
the  bordering  nations  to  insignificance. 

Chn'si  [ku-]  (fr.  (Jr.),  a  place  named  only  in  Jd. 
vii.  18,  as  near  £KREBEL,and  upon  the  brook  Moch- 

VUR. 

Cha'za  [ku-]  (Gr.  Choiuas,  from  Aram.  =  seer  ?), 
properly  Cill'zas,  the  house-steward  of  Herod  Anti- 
pa«,  husband  of  the  Joanna  healed  by  our  Lord 
(Lk.  viii.  3). 

Cl-llc'l-a  fse-lish'e-a]  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  from  the 
Phenician  Vilix,  brother  of  Cadmus,  Hdt. ;  from  a 
Phenician  word  for  stone,  Boch.),  a  maritime  prov- 
ince in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pam- 
phylia  in  the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the 
N.,  and  Syria  in  tlie  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains, 
with  only  a  few  difficult  passes  or  "  gates,"  separate 
it  from  these  provinces,  Mount  Amanus  from  Syria, 


and  Taurus  from  Cappadocia.  The  western  portion 
of  the  province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of 
Taurus  and  was  denominated  Trachcea  (fr.  Gr.  = 
rough),  in  contradistinction  to  Pedias  (Gr.  level)  in 
the  E.  The  connection  between  the  Jews  and  Cili- 
cia  dates  from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom.  (Antiochus  III.)  In  the  apostolic 
age  they  were  still  there  in  considerable  numbers 
(Acts  vL  9).  Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical  po- 
sition the  high-road  between  Syria  and  the  West ; 
it  was  also  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul  (Tarsus)  ; 
hence  it  was  visited  by  him,  soon  after  his  conver- 
sion (Gal.  i.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  30) ;  and  again  in  his 
second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered  it  on 
the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Taurus  by  the  "  Cili- 
cian  Gates  "  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41).  Cilicia 
became  a  Roman  province  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Cilician  pirates  by  Pompey  b.  c.  67,  and  Cicero 
was  once  proconsul  of  Cilicia;  but  western  or 
"  rough  "  Cilicia  appears  to  have  been  governed  by 
its  own  kings  till  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

*  Ci'mih  (Heb.  heap,  cluister,  Ges.)  (Job  ix  9, 
marg.,  xxxviii.  31,  marg. ;  translated  "Pleiades" 
in  the  text). 

Cinna-mon  [sin-]  (Heb.  kinnamon;  Gr.  kinnamon, 
kinnamomon;  fr.  Phenician  =  cane  or  tube,  from  the 
form  of  its  rolls,  Hdt.),  a  well-known  aromatic  sub- 
stance, the  rind  of  the  Laurus  Cinnamomum,  or 
Ciunamomum  Zeylanicum,  a  small  tree  of  the  laurel 
family,  found  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare ;  in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed  ;  and 
in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the  garden 
which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev.  xviii.  13 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandise  of  the 
great  Babylon.  It  was  imported  into  Judea  by  the 
Phenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now  found  in 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chiefly,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Ceylon.     Cassia. 

Cin'ne-roth  (Heb.  pi.  =  lyres,  Ges.),  AU,  a  district 
named  with  the  "  land  of  Naphtali "  and  other 
northern  places  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Ben- 
hadad  (IK.  xv.  20).  It  was  possibly  the  small  en- 
closed district  N.  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
lake,  afterward  known  as  "  the  plain  of  Gennesa> 

RET."       ChINNEROTH. 

Ci-ra'nia  (fr.  Gr.)  (1  £sd.  t.  20)  =  Rauah  in  Ezr. 

ii.  26. 

Cir-cnm-cls'ion  [sur-kum-sizh'un]  (fr.  L.  =  c  cut- 
ting around,  especially  of  the  prepuce  or  foreskin ; 
Heb.  muldh;  Gr.  peritome),  was  peculiarly,  though 
not  exclusively,  a  Hebrew  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the 
institution,  and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant, 
which  assured  to  him  and  his  descendants  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made 
a  necessary  condition  of  Hebrew  nationality.  Every 
male  child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  daya 
old  (Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death  (Gen.  xvii.  12-14; 
Ex.  iv.  24-26).  If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath, 
the  rite  was  not  postponed  (Jn.  vii.  22, 23).  Slaves, 
whether  home-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii.  12,  13) ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their 
males  circumcised  before  they  could  be  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become 
Jewish  citizens.  The  operation,  performed  with  a 
sharp  instrument  (iv.  25  ;  Josh.  v.  2  ;  Knife),  was 
painful,  at  least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25 ; 
Josh.  v.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
nAme  a  child  when  it  was  circumcised  (Lk.  i.  59 
Children.)    The  Israelites  were  not  circumcised  ii 
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the  wilderness,  probably  as  under  a  temporary  re- 
jection by  God,  and  therefore  prohibited  from  using 
the  sign  of  tlie  Covenant ;   but  "  the  reproach  of 
E<'vpt,"  i.  e.  the  threatened  taunt  of  their  former 
masters  that  God  had  brought  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  slay  them  (Ex.  xxxii.  12 ;  Num.  xiv.  13-16; 
Dcut.  ix.  28),  which,  so  long  as  they  remained  un- 
circumcised  and  wanderers  in  the  desert  for  their 
gin,  was  in  danger  of  falling  upon  them,  was  "  rolled 
away"    when   they  were    circumcised    in   Gilgal 
(Josh.  V.  2-9).      Circumcision  has  prevailed  exten- 
srsely  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  Herod- 
otus, &c.,  state  that  the  Egyptians  (probably  only 
the  priests  and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries) 
were    circumcised ;   and  among  some  nations,  as 
e.  g.  the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modem  Egyptians, 
and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be  prac- 
tised by  both  sexes.    The  biblical  notice  of  the  rite 
describes  it  as  distinctively  Hebrew  or  Jewish,  so  that 
in  theN.  T.  "  the  circumcision  "  and  "the  uncircum- 
cision "  frequently  =  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Hebrews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  attached  to  it,  and 
of  the  strict  regulations  which  enforced  its  obser- 
vance.     Moreover,  the  0.  T.  history  incidentally 
discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  na- 
tions with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were  uncircum- 
cised.  The  origin  of  the  custom  among  one  large  sec- 
tion of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  biblical  record  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25). 
Josephus  relates  that  the  Arabians  circumcise  after 
the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of 
their  nation,  was  circumcised  at  that  age.     Though 
Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Ko- 
ran, he  was  circumcised  himself,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country  :  and  circumcision  is  now  as 
common  among  the  Mohammedans  as  among  the 
Jews.     The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  per- 
son to  his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  operation 
was  sometimes  undergone.     Some  of  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assim- 
ilate themselves  to  the  heathen  around  them,  built 
a  gymnasium  (A.  V.  "  place  of  exercise  ")  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  they  might  not  be  known  to  be 
Jews   when   they  appeared  naked   in   the  games, 
"  made  themselves  uncircumcised  "  (1  Mc.  i.  15). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an  ex- 
cessive anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  vii.  18)'.  The  attitude  which 
Christianity,  a^  its  introduction,  assumed  toward 
circumcision  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so  far  as 
the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvatiqn,  or  its  posses- 
sion of  any  religious  or  moral  worth  were  concerned 
(Acts  XV. ;  Gal.  v.  2).  (Timothy  ;  Titus.)  The  Abys- 
sinian Christians  still  practise  circumcision  as  a  na- 
tional custom.     An  ethical  idea  is  attached  to  cir- 
cumcision even  in  the  0.  T.  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30 ;  Jer.  vi. 
10  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  41)  as  the  symbol  of  purity  (see  Is. 
lii.  1).     Medicine. 

Cis  [sis]  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Kish  1  (Acts  xiii.  21). 
Ci'sai  [si'say]  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Kish  3  (Esth.  xi.  2). 
Cis'tern   [si's-]   (fr.   L. ;   Heb.  bor),   a   receptacle 
for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  external  spring, 
or  proceeding  from  rainfall.     The  dryness  of  the 
summer  months  between   May  and  September,  in 
1    Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  in  many  parts 
'    of   the  country,   make  it  necessary  to  collect    in 
reservoirs   and   cisterns   the   rain-water,  of  which 
abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period.    (Agri- 
I   cclture;   Palestine.)     The  larger    sort  of  pub- 
1   lie    tanks  or   reservoirs    (Ar.   birkeh,   Heb.   b£re- 
12 


cdh)  are  usually  called  in  A.  V.  "  tool,"  while  for 
the  smaller  and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to  re- 
serve the  name  "  cistern."  Both  pools  and  cisterns 
are  frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  On  the  long-forgotten  way  from  Jericho 
to  Bethel,  "  broken  cisterns  "  of  high  antiquity  arc 
found  at  regular  intervals.  Jercsalem,  described 
by  Strabo  as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry 
neighborhood,  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its  cis- 
terns, of  which  almost  every  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  tlie  rock  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  The  cisterns  have  usually  a  round 
opening  at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stone- 
work above  and  furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel 
for  the  bucket  (Eccl.  xu.  6),  so  that  they  have  ex- 
ternally much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well. 
The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care 
remains  sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  au- 
tumn. In  this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses 
and  public  buildings  are  supplied.  Empty  cisterns 
were  sometimes  used  as  prisons  and  places  of  con- 
finement. Joseph  was  cast  into  a  "  pit  "  (HebT  bdr) 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "  dungeon  "  in  Egypt  is 
called  by  the  same  Hebrew  name  (xli.  14).  Jere- 
miah was  thrown  into  a  miry  though  empty  cistern, 
whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  cords  used  to  let 
him  down  (Jer.  xxx^•iii.  6). 

Cithern  [sith-]  (=L.  dthara,  Gr.  l!/hara){l  Me, 
iv.  54),  a  musical  instrument,  resembling  a  guitar, 
most  probably  of  Greek  origin,  employed  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pal- 
estine on  their  return  thither  after 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  With 
respect  to  the  shape  of  the  cithern 
mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  is  divided  : 
according  to  some  it  resembled  in 
form  the  Greek  delta  A,  others  rep- 
resent it  as  a  half-moon,  and  others 
again  like  the  modern  guitar.  In 
many  Eastern  countries  it  is  still  in 
use  with  strings,  varying  in  number 
from  three  to  twenty-four.  Under', 
the  name  of  Kootkir,  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden 
plate  or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath  and  a  piece  of 
skin  stretched  above  hke  a  drum.  In  Mendelssohn's 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  the  Koothir  or  Kathrut  is  de- 
scribed bv  the  accompanying  figure. 

Ot'lms'  [sit'timz]  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Chittim  (1  Mc. 
viii.  5).  ~       1     •      u 

€lt'i-zen,  the  A.  V.  translation  uniformly  in  the 
N.  T.  (Lk.  XV.  15,  xix.  14  in  plural ;  Acts  xxi.  89) 
of  the  Gr.  poUtcs  (=  a  member  of  a  cUy  or  state  cit- 
izen, fretman  ;  fr.  T'^lh,  city,  L.  &  S.),  translated  in 
Apocrvpha  in  plural  "citizens"  (2  Mc.  iv.  50,  &c.) 
or  "  c'ountrvmen  "  (5,  &c.).  The  kindred  Greek 
word  poliiei'a  (=  tJie  relation  in  which  a  atizen  ftanda 
to  the  state,  citizenship,  L.  &  S.)  is  translated  free- 
dom" in  Acts  xxii.  28,  and  "commonwealth  m 
Eph.  ii.  10.  Another  (politeuma)  is  tran5=lated  con- 
versation "  (Phil.  iii.  20).  In  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of  religious, 
rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  distincuons 
the  idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  merged  m  that 
of  the  Congregation,  to  which  ever)-  Hebrew,  and 
even  the  stranger,  under  certain  restnctions,  was 
admitted.  But  in  Greece  and  Rome,  citizenship, 
comprehending  not  only  complete  protection  by 
the  laws,  but  also  in  the  higher  sense,  a  part  ct- 
pation  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of  the 
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state  or  city,  was  highly  valued.  In  2  Mc.  is.  15 
reference  is  made  to  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and 
in  several  passages  in  the  X.  T.  to  Roman  citizens. 
The  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  originally 
acquired  in  various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts 
xxiL  28),  by  military  services,  by  favor,  or  by  manu- 
mission. The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a 
man's  children.  Among  the  privileges  attached  to 
citizenship,  we  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound 
or  imprisoned  without  a  formal  trial  (ver.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (xvi.  37;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63,  66). 
Another  privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was  the 
appeal  from  a  provincial  tribunal,  to  the  emperor 
at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11).  Gentile  Christians  are 
figuratively  "  fellow-citizens  (Gr.  stimjwHlai)  of  the 
saints"  (Eph.  ii.  19),  i.  e.  members  of  tlie  spiritual 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  or  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     Kingdou. 

Cit'ron.    Apple-tree. 

CIt  y  [sit'te],  the  A.V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  'dr 
and  'ir,  plural  of  both  drwn,  from  'wr,  to  keep  watch. 
— 2.  Heb.  kirydh,  kiryath,  dual  kirydl/iaint,  from 
kdrdh,  to  approach  as  an  enemif ,  probably  the  most 
ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose 
as  a  general  name. — 3.  Heb.  kerelh  =  No.  2  (Job 
x.\ix.  7;  Prov.  viii.  3,  ix.  3,  14,  xi.  11). — 4.  Chal. 
kiry&h  and  kiryu  =  No.  2  (Ezr.  iv.  10  if.).— 5.  Gr. 
polls,  uniformly  in  the  X.  T.  translated  "  city  ;  "  in 
the  LXX.  =  Xo.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  the  plural  of  the"  deriv- 
ative politarches  being  twice  translated  "  rulers  of 
the  city "  (Acts  xviL  6,  8).  (Fenced  City  ;  Vil- 
lage.) The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city- 
building  is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his 
exile  (Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
Xlmrod  founded  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  Asshur  (or  X'^imrod), 
built  Xineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen,  the 
last  being  "  a  great  city."  A  subsequent  passage 
mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  but 
without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal  to  that 
of  Xineveh  and  the  rest  (x.  10-12,  19,  xi.  3,  9). 
The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so  called, 
is  that  of  Sodom  (xix.  1-22) ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on  the  sites 
of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Shechem,  Damascus,  &c. 
Hebron  is  said  to  have  been  built  seven  years  be- 
fore Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  "the  only 
Syrian  town  which  presents  the  elements  of  a  date 
for  its  foundation  (Xum.  xiii.  22).  Even  before 
the  time  of  Abraham  there  were  cities  in  Egjpt 
(Gen.  xii.  14,  15 ;  Xum.  xiii.  22),  and  the  Israelites, 
during  their  sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  build- 
ing or  fortifying  the  "  treasure  cities  "  of  Pithom 
and  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11).  Meanwhile  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
had  grown  in  power  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cit- 
ies," which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly  re- 
built or  fortiSed  after  the  conquest.  But  from 
some  of  these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled 
till  a  late  period,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  cap- 
tured till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  9).  From 
this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-dwelling  and 
agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  people.  David 
enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon,  besides  embel- 
lishing his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor 
(Palmyra),  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and  Megiddo, 
besides  store-cities  (ver.  7,  9,  10;  1  K.  ix.  15-18;  2 
Chr.  viii.  6).  Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  so- 
cial habitation  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  : 
— (1.)  cities ;  (2.)  towns  with  citadels  or  towers 
for  resort  and  defence ;  (3.)  unwalled  villages.    The 


cities  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  almost  all 
cases  "  fenced  cities."  But  around  the  city,  es- 
pecially in  peaceable  times,  lay  undefended  "  sib- 
URBS  "  (1  Chr.  vi.  67  ff. ;  Xum.  xxxv.  1-5 ;  Josh, 
xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  extended. 
The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while  the  pop- 
ulation overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  ilc.  xi.  61). 
The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security  in 
peaceable  times,  is  illustrated  by  ZechaHah  (ii.  4 ; 
compare  1  K.  iv.  25).  According  to  Eastern  cus- 
tom, special  cities  were  appointed  to  furnish  spe- 
cial supplies  for  the  service  of  the  state.  Gover- 
nors for  these  and  their  surrounding  districts  were 
appointed  by  David  and  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7  fl'., 
ix.  19  ;  1  Ciir.  xxvii.  25 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3 ;  1 
Mc.  X.  39).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  parable  of  the  pounds  (Lk.  xix.  17,  19).  To 
the  Levites  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned,  thir- 
teen of  them  for  the  family  of  Aaron  (Priest),  six 
as  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.).  (City  of  Refige.)  In  many 
Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied  by  gardens 
(Garden),  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  greatly 
increased.  The  vast  extent  of  Xineveh  and  of  Bab- 
ylon may  thus  be  in  part  accounted  for.  In  most 
Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  sel- 
dom allowing  more  than  two  loaded  camels,  or  one 
camel  and  two  foot-passengers,  to  pass  each  other. 
(Street.)  The  open  spaces  near  the  gates  of  towns 
were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used  as 
places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts 
by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by  cit- 
izens. They  were  also  used  as  places  of  public  ex- 
posure by  way  of  punishment  (Jer.  xx.  2  ;  Am.  v. 
10).—"  City  of  David,"  in  2  Sam.  v.  9  and  else- 
where in  the  0.  T.,  =  Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem  ;  in 
Lk.  ii.  4,  11  =  Bethlehem  1.  Jerusalem  is  also 
stvled  "the  city  of  God"  (Ps.  xlvi.  4,  xlviii.  1,  8, 
&c.),  "  the  holy  city  "  (Xeh.  xi.  1,  18,  kc.).—City  of 
Destruction  (Is.  xix.  18);  see  Ir-ha-iieres. — See  also 
Architecture  ;  City  of  Refuge  ;  Council  ;  Elder; 
Gate  ;  Governor  ;  House  ;  Judge  ;  Sanhedrim  ; 
Street;  Walls. 

t'lt'y  of  Kefnge*  Six  Levitical  cities  were  spe- 
cially chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide 
(Blood,  Avenger  of  ;  Murder)  until  released  from 
banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Xum. 
XXXV.  6,  9  ir. ;  Josh.  xx.  2  If.,  xxi.  13,  &c.).  There 
were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan.  On  the  W.  of 
Jordan  were — 1.  Kedesh,  in  Xaphtali;  2.  Shechem, 
in  Mount  Ephraim ;  3.  Hebron,  in  Judah.  On  the 
E.  side  of  Jordan  were — 4.  Bezer,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab ;  5.  Ramoth-Gilead, 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  6.  Golan,  in  Bashan,  in  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Maimonides  says  all  the 
forty-eight  Levitical  cities  had  the  privilege  of  asy- 
lum, but  that  the  six  refuge-cities  were  required  to 
receive  and  lodge  the  homicide  gratuitously.  The 
directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present  some 
difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical  cities 
were  to  have  a  space  of  1,000  cubits  (about  583 
yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and  other 
purposes.  Presently  after,  2,000  cubits  are  ordered 
to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Xum.  xxxv.  4,  5).  The  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2,000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1,000  as  "fields  of 
the  suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  or  the  additional 
2,000  cubits  were  a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities, 
whilst  the  otber  Levitical  cities  had  only  1,000 
cubits  for  suburbs.     City  ;  Sibirbs. 

ClUB'da  (fr.  Gr.)  (Acts  xxvii.  10).  A  small  island 
nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Crete,  and  nearly  due  S.  of  Phenice.    It  iS  still 
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called  Claitdanesa,  or  Gavdonesi,  by  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into  Gozzo.  The 
ship  which  conveyed  St.  Paul  was  seized  by  the  gale 
a  little  alter  passing  Cape  Matala,  when  on  her  way 
from  Fair  Havens  to  Phenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17). 
The  storm  came  down  from  the  island  (Eirocly- 
don),  and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be 
driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (Quicksands).  She 
was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of  it, 
where  the  water  would  be  smooth. 

Claa'di-a  (L.  fem.  of  Claudu  s),  a  Christian  wo- 
man mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timo- 
thy ;  supposed  by  Dean  Alford  and  others  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Pudeks,  and  originally  a  British 
maiden,  daughter  of  King  Cogidubnus,  an  ally  of 
Kome,  who  took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron, 
Tiberius  Claudius. 

Clan'di-us  (L.  /anif,  perhaps  celebrated,  A.  F.  Pott : 
a  surname  common  to  two  celebrated  Roman  clans, 
one  patrician,  the  other  plebeian),  in  full,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus,  fourth  Roman 
emperor,  reigned  from  41  to  54  a.  d.  He  was  the 
son  of  Nero  Drusus,  was  born  in  Lyons,  Aug.  1, 
B.  c.  9  or  10,  and  lived  private  and  unknown  till 
the  day  of  his  being  called  to  the  throne,  Jan.  24, 
A.  D.  41.  He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme  power 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Herpd  Agrippa  I. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  there  were  several  famines, 
arising  from  unfavorable  harvests  (Acts  xi.  28-30). 
(Agabus.)  Claudius  was  induced  by  a  tumult  of 
the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel  them  from  the  city 
(xviii.  2).  The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain. 
After  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  he  was  poisoned  by 
his  fourth  wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero, 
Oct.  13,  A.  D.  54.  For  a  coin  with  his  image,  see 
Cyprus. 

Clao'di-us  Lys'l-as.    Lysias. 

*  Clave,  from  Cleave. 

Clay,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  tit  (Ps. 
xl.  2,  Heb.  3 ;  Is.  xli.  25 ;  Nah.  iii.  14),  usually  and 
properly  translated  "  mire,"  but  in  Isaiah  and  Nahum 
above  =  patterns  clay,  Ges. — 2.  Heb.  homer  or  cho- 
mer  =  (so  Gcs.)  clay,  loam,  sc.  of  a  reddish  color,  e.  g. 
potter's  clay  (Is.  xlv.  9,  &c.),  as  used  for  sealing 
(Job  xxxviii.  14 ;  see  below),  mire  (xxx.  19),  &c. ; 
also  translated  "  mortar  "  (Gen.  xi.  3 ;  Ex. 
i.  14,  &c.),  "mire"  (Job  xxx.  19;  Is.  x.  6,  &c.). — 
8.  Chal.  hasaph  or  chuKajth  (Dan.  ii.  33  f[.)=:  sherds, 
burnt  clay,  earthen-ware,  Ges. — 4.  Heb.  melet  (Jer. 
xliii.  9)  ^  mortar,  cement,  Ges. — 5.  Heb.  ma'abeh 
hdaddmah  (1  K.  vii.  46),  translated  "the  clay 
ground,"  margin  "  the  thickness  of  the  ground,"  = 
the  compact  soil,  probably  clayey,  Ges. ;  probably  = 
'«i<5//  huuddmdh,  A.  V.  "  the  clay  ground,"  margin 
"thicknesses  of  the  ground"  (2  Chr.  iv.  17). — 6. 
Gr.  pelos  (Jn.  ix.  6,  11,  14,  15;  Rom.  ix.  21);  in 
LXX.  =  No.  1  and  2.  The  great  seat  of  the  pottery 
of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are 
made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently 
met  with.  (  Brick  ;  Handicraft.)  Wine  jars 
in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay ;  mum- 
my pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance,  and 
remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  been 
thus  sealed  (Mat.  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  The  seal  used  for  public 
documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  claj',  and  the 
tablet  was  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked.  The 
practice  of  sealing,  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  de- 
tection in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East. 
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*  CleM  (Ileb.  idhdr  ;  Gr.  katharoi),  and  rn-tlcflo' 
(Heb.  tame;  Gr.  akalhartos),  terms  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures— (1.)  in  a  literal  or  phveical  sense  (Lev.  iv.  12 
xiv.  40;  Mat.  xxvii.  59,  &c.)  ;-(2.)  in  a  legal  or  cere- 
monial sense  (Gen.  vii.  2,  8,  viii.  20;  Lev.  xi. ;  Dcut. 
xii.,xiv. ;  Acts  x.  14,  28,  &c.);— (3.)  in  a  moral  or 
spiritual  sense  (Ps.  xix.  9,  Heb.  10;  Is.  vi.  5;  Ez. 
xliv.  23;  Jn.  xv.  3;  Eph.  v.  6,  &c.).— The  cere- 
monial distinction  before  the  J'lood  was  probably 
made  with  reference  to  sacrifice;  the  distinction 
of  the  Mosaic  law  referred  to  sacrifice,  food,  &c. 
The  regulations  made  in  this  respect  doubtlcsa 
tended  to  promote  health,  to  keep  the  Israelites 
separate  from  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  to  set 
forth  impressively  great  spiritual  truths  (Heb.  Ix. 
9-14).  Law  OF  Moses;  Purification;  Sacrifice; 
Unclean  Meats. 

*  Cleave,  an  English  verb  used  in  regular  and 
irregular,  transitive  and  intransitive  forms  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  "  cleave  to  "  (Gen.  ii.  24,  &c.)  =  to 
adha-e  to,  stick  closely  to,  cling  to,  often  in  spite  of 
efforts  or  influences  tending  to  separation.  So 
';  clave  to"  (Ru.  i.  14,  &c.),  "cleaved  to  J'  (2  K. 
iii.  3,  &c.)  =  adhered  to,  clung  to.  To  "cleave," 
transitively  (Lev.  i.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  6;  Eccl.  x.  9, 
&c.),  also  intransitively  (Zech.  xiv.  4),  =  to  dioidf, 
split,  separate,  sc.  a  thing  into  its  part.s.  So  "  clave  " 
(Gen.  xxii.  3,  &c.),  "  cleft "  (Mic.  i.  4),  "  cloven  " 
(Acts  iii.  2,  &c.)  =  divided  or  separated.  The  noun 
CLEFT  or  CLiFT  Is  connectod  with  the  latter  signifi- 
cation. 

*  Cleft  (fr.  Cleave)  (Dcut.  xiv.  6 ;  Cant.  ii.  14,  &c.) 
=  a  fissure  or  opening  made  by  separation  of  parts ; 
also  written  Clift. 

Clement  (Gr.  Klemes,  fr.  L.  Clemens  =  mild,  calm, 
clement),  a  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul  at  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  3).  It  was  generally  believed  in  the  an- 
cient church,  that  this  Clement  =  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  afterward  so  celebrated. 

Cle  0-pas  (Gr.  Kleopas,  prob.  contr.  fr.  Kleopatro* 
:=  fame-father,  i.  e.  of  great  fame,  or  inheriting 
fame  from  a  father),  one  of  the  two  disciples  who 
were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion (Lk.  xxiv.  18).  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
Cleopas  =  the Cleophas  (accurately  in marg.  Clopas) 
or  Alphecs  in  Jn.  xix.  25.     Mary  of  Cleophas. 

Cle-0-pa'tra  (L.  fr.  Gr.  fem.  of  Kleopatros  =  Cle- 
opas). 1.  The  wife  of  Ptolemeus  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  grand-daughter  of  Antiociius  III.  and 
both  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor.— 
2.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  and  No.  1, 
who  was  married  first  to  Alexander  Balas  b.  c.  160 
(1  Mc.  X.  58),  and  afterward  given  by  her  father  to 
Demetrius  Nicator  when  he  invaded  Syria  (xi.  12). 
During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Parthia,  Cleo- 
patra married  his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetcs. 
She  afterward  murdered  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son 
by  Demetrius ;  and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned, 
B.  c.  120,  by  a  draught  which  she  had  prepared  for 
her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII. 

Cle'o-phas  [-fas]  (L.  fr.  Gr.= Clopas) = A  lpiievs 
( Jn.  xix.  25).  Alpuels  ;  Cleopas  ;  Mary  of  Cleo- 
phas. 

*  Cliff  (anciently  written  clift  :  see  Cleave)  = 
a  high  steep  rock,"appeaiing  as  if  clrfl  or  split  off 
by  violence.  In  2  Chr.  xx.  16  the  Heb.  waVi/eA  is 
translated  "  cliff"  in  A.  V.,  margin  "  ascent "  ^see 
Ziz);  elsewhere  "ascent,"  "going  np,"  &c.  (see 
Akrabbim).  In  Job  xxx.  6,  the  Heb.  'dr»</«,  trans- 
lated "  cliffs  "  in  A.  V.,  =  horror,  terror,  Ges. ;  and 
so  "  cliffs  of  the  valleys  "  in  A.  V.  should  be  rather 
a  horror  of  valleys,  i.  e.  horrible  valleys.   Valley  3. 
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*CIlft,  an  old  spelling  of  Clkpt  and  of  Cliff, 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  A.  V. 

*  Cloak.    Dress. 

*  Clo'pas  (Gr.  Klopas  =  Alphecs)  ( Ju.  xix.  25, 
margin)  =  Cleophas. 

lio'thing.    Dress;  Fuller;  Handicraft. 

Clond  (usually  in  A.  V.  =  Heb.  ^dndn  and  Gr. 
nephele).  The  shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of 
rain  promised,  by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar 
prominence  in  Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual 
cloud  in  an  ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well 
defined  and  is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree 
in  -the  bare  landscape.  When  a  cloud  appears, 
rain  is  ordinarily  apprehended,  and  thus  the  "  cloud 
without  rain  "  becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man  of 
promise  without  performance  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Is. 
xviiL  4,  XXV.  5 ;  Jude  12 ;  compare  Prov.  xxv.  14). 
The  cloud  is  a  figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xxx. 
15  ;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of  whatever  intercepts  divine 
favor  or  human  supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44). 
Being  the  least  substantial  of  visible  forms,  it  most 
easily  suggests  spiritual  being.  Hence  it  is  the 
recognized  machinery  by  which  supernatural  ap- 
pearances are  introduced  (Is.  xix.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  4 ;  Rev. 
i.  7).  (Darkness.)  A  bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at 
times,  visited  aftd  rested  on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex. 
xxix.  42,  43  ;  1  K.  viu.  10,  11 ;  2  Chr.  v.  14 ;  Ez.  xliii. 
4),  and  was  by  later  writers  named  Shechinah.  See 
the  next  art. ;  Air  ;  Firmament  ;  Heaven  ;  Rain  ; 
Sky;  Vapor. 

Clond,  Pil'lar  of.  This  was  the  active  form  of 
the  symbolical  glory-cloud,  betokening  God's  pres- 
ence to  lead  His  chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and 
visit  ofiPences,  as  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  sanc- 
tuary exhibited  the  same  under  an  aspect  of  repose. 
The  cloud,  which  became  a  pillar  when  the  host 
moved,  seems  to  have  rested  at  other  times  on  the 
Tabernacle,  whence  God  is  said  to  have  "  come  down 
in  the  pillar"  (Num.  xii.  5;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10). 
It  preceded  the  host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark 
which  led  the  way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ;  Num. 
ix.  15-23,  X.  34).    Shechinah. 

*  Clont'ed  (Josh.  ix.  S)  =  patched  or  mended.  See 
Colors,  I.,  spotted. 

*  Clonts,  east  (Jer.  xxxviii,  11,  12)  =  cast-off  rags, 
or  torn  clothes. 

*  llo'Ten,  from  Cleave. 

Cni'dBS  [ni-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mc. 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  and  in 
Acts  xxvii.  Y,  as  a  harbor  which  was  passed  by  St. 
Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  running  under 
the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of  great  conse- 
quence, at  the  extreme  S.  W.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  a  promontory  now  called  Cape  Crio, 
which  projects  between  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes  (see  Acts  xxi.  1).  All  the  remains  of 
Cnidus  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great 
magnificence. 

*  C«acta'es  (Is.  Ixvi.  20,  margin).    Litters. 
Coal,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  several  different 

words.  1.  The  most  common  in  Hebrew  is  ffaheleth 
or  ffoch^/eth,  a  live  ember,  translated  in  the  plu- 
ral "  burning  coals,"  as  distinguished  from  No.  2 
below  (Prov.  xxvi.  21).  In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13, 
"  coals  "  or  "  coals  of  fire  "  metaphorically  =  the 
Ji'^htnings  proceeding  from  God  (comj).  Ps.  xviii. 
8.  12,  13,  cxl.  10).  The  proverbial  expression, 
"  Thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head " 
(Prov.  xxv.  22;  adopted  by  St  Paul  in  Rom.  xii. 
20),  metaphorically  expresses  the  burning  shame 
and  confusion  which  men  must  feel  when  their  evil 


is  requited  by  good. — 2.  Heb.  peh&m  or  pecMm  in 
Prov.  xxvi.  21  (comp.  No.  1  above)  clearly  =  fuel 
not  yet  lighted;  but  in  Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16  =.  fuel 
lighted.  The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is 
probably  charcoal,  and  not  mineral  coal  (see  be- 
low).— 3.  Heb.  retseph  or  ritspah.  In  the  narrative 
of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  (1  K.  xix.  6)  retseph 
(A.  V.  "baken  on  the  coals")  is  used  to  describe 
the  mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  viz.,  on  a 
hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.  So  ritspdh 
in  Is.  vi.  6  (A.  V.  "  a  live  coal ")  properly  =  a  hot 
stone,  Ges. — 4.  Heb.  resheph  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered 
in  A.  V.  "  burning  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "  burn- 
ing diseases."  The  former  meaning  is  supported 
by  Cant.  viii.  6  (A.  V.  "  coals  "),  the  latter  by  Deut. 
xxxii.  24  (A.  V.  "  burning  heat,"  marg.  "  coals  "), 
— 5.  In  Lam.  iv.  8,  "  their  visage  is  blacker  than  a 
coal "  (Heb.  shchor  or  shcchor)  is  in  the  margin  (and 
so  Ges.)  "darker  than  blackness." — 6.  Gr.  anthrax 
is  translated  in  plural  "  coals  of  fire  "  (Rom.  xii, 
20 ;  see  No.  1,  also  Carbuncle  3),  and  "  coals " 
(Ecclus.  viii.  10).  The  kindred  anthrakia  is  trans- 
lated "a  fire  of  coals"  (Jn.  xviii.  18,  xxi.  9);  "a 
heap  of  coals  "  (Ecclus.  xi.  32).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  mineral  coal,  though  it  is  found  in  Lebanon. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  ancients  generally 
used  charcoal  for  their  fuel.  Agriculture  ;  Bread  ; 
Cooking  ;  Fire  ;  Forest  ;  Oven. 

*  Coast,  in  A.V.  =  border,  limit,  bound,  as  of  a 
country,  tribe,  district,  &c.  (Ex.  x.  4,  14,  19 ;  Josh. 
XV.  1,  4  ;  Mat.  ii.  16,  viii.  34,  &c.). 

Coat.     Dress. — Coat  of  mail  ;  see  Arms,  II.  1. 

Cock.  In  the  N.  T.  the  "  cock  "  is  mentioned  in 
reference  to  St.  Peter's  denial  of  our  liord,  and  in- 
directly in  the  word  "  cock-crowing "  (Mat.  xxvi. 
34  ;  Mk.  xiv.  30,  xiii.  35,  &c.).  The  domestic  cock 
and  HEN  were  early  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  were  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  not  improbably  the  Greeks  obtained 
them  from  Persia.  They  are  now  common  in  Pal- 
estine. As  no  mention  is  made  in  the  0.  T.  of 
these  birds,  and  no  figures  of  them  occur  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  Mr.  Houghton  thinks  that 
they  came  into  Judea  with  the  Romans,  who  prizeJ 
these  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for  cock- 
fighting.  The  Mishna  says  "  they  do  not  rear 
cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holy  things ; " 
but  if  there  was  any  such  restraint,  it  must  have 
been  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  Jews,  not  binding 
on  foreigners  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  cock  which 
Peter  heard  crow  might  have  been  not  in  the  city, 
but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  elsewhere  within 
hearing.     Watches  of  Night. 

Coek'a-tricc.    Adder  3. 

Coek'Ie  (Heb.  hoshdh)  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi. 
40.  Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  aconite,  the 
Aconitum  Napelltix,  which  however  is  quite  a  moun- 
tain— never  a  field — plant.  But  Mr.  Houghton  be- 
lieves the  boshdh  =  any  bad  weeds  or  fruit,  perhaps 
bad  or  smutted  barley,  or  some  of  the  useless 
grasses  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barley,  such  as  Hordeum  murinum.,  &c. 

C«i-e-syr'i-a  [scl'le-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  hollow  Syria) 
=  Celosyria. 

Coffer  (Heb.  arg&z),  a  movable  box  hanging  from 
the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15).  On  the 
phrase  "  in  a  coffer"  (Ezr.  vi.  2,  marg.),  see  Ecbatana. 

Coffin.     Burial  ;  Chest  1  ;  Embalming. 

Co'la  (fr.  Gr.),  a  place  (Jd.  xv.  4  only) ;  perhaps 
(so  Simonis)  =  Abel-meholah,  which  is  also  writ, 
ten  Alel-mecholah. 
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€ol-ho'zeb  (Heb.  all-seeing),  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

Co'li-as  (1  Esd.  ix.  23)  =  Kelaiah. 

Collars  (Judg.  viii.  26).     Ear-rings. 

College,  the.  In  2  K.  xxil.  14  it  is  said  in  the 
A.  V.  that  Huldah  the  prophetess  "  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  college  "  (Heb.  nmhneh),  margin  "  in 
the  second  part."  The  same  part  of  the  city  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the 
second  "),  and  probably  in  Neh.  xi.  9  (A.  V.  "  sec- 
ond over  the  city,"  literally  "over  the  city  sec- 
ond "),  nmhneh  being  translated  "  second  "  in  each. 
Our  translation  derived  "the  college"  from  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  "  house  of  instruc- 
tion," a  school-house  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Temple.  Keil's  explanation 
is  probably  the  true  one,  that  the  miskneh  was  the 
"  lower  city,"  built  on  the  hill  Akra. 

*  Col'iops  of  fat  (Job  XV.  27)  =  pieces,  flaket,  or 
slices  of  fat. 

Col'o-ny,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  in  Acts  xvi. 
12.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned 
to  his  veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many 
of  the  expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrachium, 
and  other  cities.  In  this  way  Philippi  was  made  a 
Boman  colony,  and  it  is  thus  described"  both  in  in- 
scriptions and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus.  The 
colonists  went  out  as  Roman  citizens  (Citizen)  to 
represent  and  reproduce  the  city  in  the  midst  of  an 
alien  population.  Their  names  were  still  enrolled 
in  one  of  the  Roman  tribes.  They  were  governed 
by  Roman  law,  had  their  own  magistrates,  and  were 
free  from  any  intrusion  by  the  governor  of  the 
province.  Their  land  had  the  same  freedom  from 
taxation  as  land  in  Italy 

Col'ors  [kul'lurz].  The  terms  relative  to  color, 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes :  I.  Those  applied  to  the  description  of 
natural  objects;  II.  Those  artificial  mixtures  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  or  painting. — I.  The  natural  colors 
noticed  in  the  Bible  are  white,  black,  red,  yellow, 
and  green.  Of  these  yellow  is  very  seldom  no- 
ticed ;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  shade  of 
green,  for  the  Heb.  ytrakrak  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  13,  "yellow,"  A.  V.),  and  to  the  leprous  spot 
(Lev.  xiii.  49,  xiv.  3*7 ;  A.  V.  in  both  "  greenish  "), 
and  very  probably  the  hue  of  the  leprous  hair  (30, 
32,  36 ;  Heb.  tsdhob  ;  A.  V.  "  yellow ")  differed 
little  from  the  "  greenish "  spot  on  the  garments. 
Green  is  frequently  noticed,  but  the  reference  is 
seldom  to  colors.  Thus  the  Heb.  ra'cincin,  usually 
translated  "  green "  in  A.  V.,  applies  to  what  is 
vigorous  and  flourishing  (Deut.  xii.  2 ;  Job  xv.  32, 
&c.),  and  the  Heb.  ydrdk  and  yerek,  translated 
"  green,"  "  green  thing,"  &c.,  in  A.  V.,  have  the 
radical  signification  of  piUling  forth  leaves,  sprout- 
ing (Gen.  i.  30 ;  Is.  xv.  6,  xxxvii.  27,  &c.).  So  also 
the  Heb.  lah  or  lach,  usually  translated  "  green  " 
(Gen.  XXX.  37 ;  Judg.  xvi.  7,  8 ;  Ez.  xvii.  24,  xx. 
47),  is  translated  literally  "  moist "  in  Num.  vi.  3 ; 
and  Heb.  rdtob,  translated  "green"  in  Job  viii.  16, 
^=  juicy,  Ges.  (Cotton  ;  Linen.)  The  Gr.  chloros 
(  ^pale  green,  light  greeii,  greenish  yelloio,  strictly 
of  the  color  of  young  grass,  corn,  &c.,  L.  &  S.)  is 
translated  "  green  "  (Mk.  vi.  39  ;  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4), 
and  "  pale "  (Rev.  vi.  8) ;  and  in  LXX.  =  Heb. 
ydrdk,  yerek,  and  lah  or  lach.  The  Gr.  hugros  (  = 
watery,  wet,  moist;  hence  sappy,  green,  Rbn.  I^.  T. 
Lex.)  is  applied  to  a  tree  and  translated  "  green " 
in  Lk.  xxiii.  31 ;  and  in  LXX.  =  Heb.  lah  or  lach'm 
Judg.  xvi.  7,  8,  and  rdtob  in  Job  viii.  16.     The  only 
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fundamental  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  had  a  clear  conception  was  red  ;  and  uvon  this 
is  not  very  often  noticed.  They  had  therefore  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  colors.  The  highest  di- 
velopment  of  color  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predominance 
given  to  white  as  its  representative  (Mat.  xvii.  2; 
Jlk.  ix.  3;  Lk.  i.\.  29;  compare  "brightness," 
Heb.  zohar,  Ez.  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  xii.  3).  The  Hebrew 
translated  "color,"  in  Ez.  i.  4,  7,  16,  &c.,  is  'ayinl 
literally  eye,  i.  e.  the  look,  the  glance,  such  as  the  eye 
or  any  thing  brilliant  gives  forth  (Fbn.  on  Ei.). 
Next  to  white,  black,  or  rather  dark,  holds  the  most 
prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  opposite,  but  also 
as  representing  the  complexion  of  the  Orientals. 
The  three  colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  some- 
times intermixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Hebrew  terms  tsdhdr  or  tadchor  (A.  V.  "  white ") 
=  dappled,  probably  white  and  red  (so  Mr.  Sevan  ; 
Gesenius  says  "  white,  probably  of  a  light  reddish 
color"),  see  Ass  (Judg.  v.  10);  ^dkod  =  "ring- 
straked,"  either  with  white  bands  on  the  legs,  or 
white-footed ;  ndkod  =  "  speckled,"  tdlu  (participle 
from  tcUd  =  to  patch,  Ges. ;  the  Hebrew,  translated 
"  CLorTED  "  in  Josh.  ix.  6,  is  from  the  same  verb)  = 
"spotted,"  and  bdrod  =  piebald  (A.V.  "grisled"  ), 
the  spots  being  larger  in  the  last  than  in  the  two 
others,  but  the  three  being  white  and  black  (Gen. 
XXX.  32  ff. ;  bdrod  also  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  6).  It  re- 
mains for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms  ap- 
plied to  these  three  colors.  1.  ]Vhite.  The  most 
common  Hebrew  term  is  Ididn,  which  (or  its  kin- 
dred l^n)  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen. 
xlix.  12),  manna  (Ex.  xvL  81),  snow  (Is.  i.  18), 
horses  (Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (EccL  ix.  8);  and  a 
cognate  word  =  "  the  moon  "  (Is.  xxiv.  23).  The 
Heb.  tsah  or  tsach,  dazzling  white,  is  applied  to  the 
complexion  (Cant.  v.  10) ;  the  Chal.  hivvdr  or  chitr- 
vdr,  for  which  the  LXX.  have  leukos  (see  below),  to 
snow  (Dan.  vii.  9  only) ;  the  Heb.  «i6  (A.  V.  "gray- 
headed")  to  the  hair  alone  (1  Sam.  xii.  2;  Job  xv. 
10).  The  Heb.  cehdh  (Lev.  xiii.  21  ff.,  A.V.  "some- 
what dark  ")  =  palish  white,  Ges.  Another  class 
of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a  naturally 
white  color  (Heb.  buts,  shesh,  Gr.  bussns,  &c. ;  see 
Cotton  ;  Linen).  These  were  without  doubt  pri- 
marily applied  to  the  material;  but  the  idea  of 
color  is  also  prominent,  particularly  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  and  the  priests'  vestments  (xxviii.  6).  (See  also 
Basket  1 ;  Marble.)  In  Esth.  i.  6,  the  first  Hebrew 
word  translated  "  white,"  hur  or  chur,  which  aUo 
occurs  in  viii.  15,=fne  white  linen,  Ges. ;  the  second 
Hebrew  word,  dar,  translated  "white,"  margin 
"  alabaster,"  is  commonly  taken  =  a  pearl,  but  per- 
haps =  a  species  of  marble  or  alabaster  resembling 
pearl,  or  possibly  mother  of  pearl  (so  Ges.).  In  N. 
T.,  the  Gr.  lampros  (Rev.  xv.  6,  xix.  8)  and  leulm 
(Mat.  V.  36,  xvii.  2,  &c. ;  also  in  LXX.  =  Heb. 
Idbdn  above)  and  the  verb  leukaino  (Mk.  ix.  3,  &c.) 
are  translated  "white;"  and  the  participle  kekouia- 
menos  (=  whitewashed)  is  translated  "whited" 
(Mat.  xxiii.  27 ;  Acts  xxiii.  3).  White  was  symboli- 
cal of  innocence,  of  joy,  and  of  victory.— 2.  Ulack. 
The  shades  of  this  color  are  expressed  in  the  Heb. 
shdhor  or  shdchor  and  shd/iar  or  s/idchar,  applied  to 
the  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  31,  37;  Cant.  v.  11);  the  com- 
plexion (Cant.  i.  5),  particularly  when  affected  with 
disease  (Job  xxx.  30) ;  horses  f Zech.  vi.  2,  6) :  Heb. 
hum  or  chAm,  literally  scorched  (A.  V.  "  brown,"  Gen. 
xxx.  32  ff.),  applied  to  sheep ;  the  word  expresses 
the  color  produced  by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays : 
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Heb.  verb  kddar,  literally  to  be  dirty,  translated  in 
A.  V.  "to  be  black,"  "blackish,"  "dark,"  "dark- 
ened, '  &c.,  applied  to  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21, 
xiv.  2);  a  clouded  sky  (1  K.  xviii.  45);  night  (Mic. 
iii.  6 ;  Jer.  iv.  28 ;  Joel  iL  10,  iii.  15) ;  a  turbid  brook 
(Kidron),  particularly  when  rendered  so  by  melted 
snow  (Job  vi.  16).  The  Gr.  melas  is  translated 
"black"  in  X.  T.  (Mat.  v.  36,  &c.),  and  in  LXX.  = 
Heb.  s/idA6r  or  sMchor.  Black,  as  the  opposite  to 
white,  is  symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6 ;  Rev. 
vi.  5).— 3.  'Red.  The  Heb.  ddom  {=  "red,"  "rud- 
dy," A.  V.  and  Ges.)  and  kindred  words  ddam  (  = 
"  to  be  red  "  or  "  ruddy  "),  adm6ni{=  "  red  "),  are 
applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii.  22) ;  a  garment  sprinkled 
with  blood  (Is.  Lxiii.  2);  a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  2); 
pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  30) ;  a  horse 
(Zech.  L  8,  vi.  2);  wine  (Prov.  xxiii.  31);  the  com- 
plexion (Gen.  xxv.  25;  Cant.  v.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7). 
The  Heb.  adamddm  (  =  "  reddish  "  or  "  somewhat 
reddish ")  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii. 
19,  &c.,  xiv.  37).  The  Heb.  sdrok,  literally  fox- 
colored,  bay,  is  applied  to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  speckled," 
margin  "  bay,"  Zech.  i.  8).  The  Gr.  pnrrkos  (  = 
Jtame-colored,  fiery  red,  red,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  is 
translated  "  red  "  in  Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3,  and  in  LXX. 
=  Heb.  Mom.     The  kindred  Greek  verb  purrhazo 

}=  "  to  be  red,"  A.  V.)  occurs  in  Mat.  xvi.  2,  3. 
See  also  Red  Sea.)  This  color  was  symbolical  of 
bloodshed  (Zech.  vi.  2 ;  Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3). — II.  Arti- 
ficial colors.  The  art  of  extracting  dyes,  and  of 
applymg  them  to  various  textures,  appears  to  have 
been  known  at  a  very  early  period.  (Dress  ;  Handi- 
craft.) The  Hebrews  were  probably  indebted  both 
to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phenicians ;  to  the  latter 
for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying them.  The  purple  dyes  which  they  chiefly 
used  were  extracted  by  the  Phenicians  (Ez.  xxvii. 
16),  and  in  certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  (Elishah.)  The 
dyes  consisted  of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the  lat- 
ter =  "  blue,"  A.  v.),  and  crimson  ("  scarlet,"  A. 
v.);  these  three  were  contributed  for  holy  pur- 
poses (Ex.  xxv.  4) ;  vermilion  was  introduced  at  a 
late  period. — 1.  Purple  {Ueh.  arydrndn,  argSvdn  ; 
Chal.  argSvdnd,  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29,  A.  V.  "scarlet;" 
Gr.  porphura.  porphureos,  porphurous).  This  color 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of 
shell-fish,  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus,  which 
was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  coloring  matter  was  contained  in  a  small 
Teasel  in  the  throat,  only  a  single  drop  in  each  ani- 
mal, and  the  value  was  proportionally  high.  The 
Greek  and  probably  the  other  terms  were  applied 
with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  extracted 
from  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brilliant 
colors  (compare  Jn.  xix.  2  with  Mat.  xxvii.  28,  and 
see  Xo.  3,  below).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
L.  purpureas.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
"purple"  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  considered 
as  defined  by  the  distinction  between  the  purple 
projier,  and  the  other  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"), 
wliieh  was  produced  from  another  species  of  shell- 
fish. The  latter  was  undoubtedly  a  dark  violet 
tint,  while  the  former  had  a  light  reddish  tinge. 
Robes  of  a  purple  color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg. 
viii.  26),  and  by  the  highest  officers,  civil  and  reli- 
gious (Esth.  viii.  15;  1  Mc.  x.  20,  64,  &c.).  They 
were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer. 
X.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  7;  Lk.  xvi.  19;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii. 
16). — 2.  Blue  (Heb.  tecelelh  ;  Gr.  huakiiUlios,  hnakin- 
tAltuM  ;  Jacixtii).  This  dye  was  procured  from  a 
species  of  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Phenicia, 


and  called  by  modern  naturalists  Hdix  lanthina. 
The  tint  is  best  explained  by  the  statements  of 
Josephus  (iii.  7,  §  7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  em- 
blematic of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it  represents 
not  the  light  blue  of  our  Xorthern  climate,  but  the 
deep  dark  hue  of  the  Eastern  sky.  The  A.  V.  has 
rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as 
violet.  This  color  was  used  in  the  same  way  as 
purple  (see  above.  No.  1). — 3.  Scarlet  (A.  V. 
"  crimson,"  twice  in  0.  T. ;  see  below).  The  terms 
by  which  this  color  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  vary ; 
sometimes  shdni  simply  is  used,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
28,  30  (A.  V.  "scarlet  thread").  Is.  i.  18  (A.  V. 
"  scarlet"),  Jer.  iv.  30  (A. V. "  crimson"),  &c. ;  some- 
times tola'ath  shdni,  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4,  &c. ;  some- 
times told\  as  in  Is.  i.  18  (A.  V.  "crimson"),  and 
Lam.  iv.  5  (A.  V.  "  scarlet ") ;  and  in  Xah.  ii.  3, 
Heb.  4,  the  plural  participle  mithtdla'im  (A.  V.  "  in 
scarlet,"  margin  "  dyed  ")  is  used.  The  word  car- 
mil  (A.  v.  "  crimson,"  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was 
introduced  into  Hebrew  at  a  late  period,  probably 
from  Armenia,  to  express  the  same  color.  The 
first  of  these  terms  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the 
color ;  the  second  the  worm,  or  grub,  whence  the 
dye  was  procured.  The  Gr.  kokkos  is  translated 
"scarlet"  in  Ecclus.  xiv.  11,  and  its  adjective  kok- 
kinos  is  translated  in  the  N.  T.  "  scarlet,"  "  scarlet 
color,"  "  scarlet-colored  "  (Mat.  xxvii.  28,  compare 
No.  1,  above;  Heb.  ix.  19;  Rev.  xvii.  3,  4, xviii.  12, 
16) ;  and  in  the  LXX.  is  used  generally  for  the  pre- 
ceding Hebrew  words.  The  dye  was  produced  from 
the  females  of  an  insect  ( Coccus  Hicis,  Linn.,  Ar. 
kermes,  whence  crimson),  somewhat  resembling  the 
cochineal,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Armenia  and  other  Eastern  countries.  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scrij)- 
ture  is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  "  scarlet " 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  "Scarlet"  threads  were  se- 
lected as  distinguishing  marks  from  their  brilliancy 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  28 ;  Josh.  ii.  18,  21),  and  hence  the 
color  is  expressive  of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring 
(Is.  i.  18).  "Scarlet"  robes  were  worn  by  the 
luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24;  Prov.  xxxi.  21 ;  Rev.  xvii. 
4,  &c.) :  "  scarlet "  was  the  appropriate  hue  of  a 
warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood  (Nah.  ii. 
3 ;  compare  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn  by 
ollicers  in  the  Roman  army  (Mat.  xxvii.  28).  The 
three  colors  above  described,  purple,  blue,  and 
scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in  the 
textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  &c.). — 4.  Vermilion  (Heb.  shdshar;  Gr.  nal- 
tos).  This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings, 
cither  for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of 
temples  (Ez.  xxiii.  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  them- 
selves (Wis.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls 
and  beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek 
term  =  both  red  lead  and  red  ochre  ;  the  L.  sinopis 
(the  translation  in  Vulgate)  =  the  best  kind  of 
ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope  on  the  Euxine  or 
Black  Sea.  Vermilion  was  a  favorite  color  among 
the  Assyrians,  as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures 
of  Ximroud  and  Khorsabad. 

Co-los'sK  [-see]  (L.)  =  Colosse. 

€o-los'se  (L.  Colossfe ;  Gr.  Kolossai  or  Kolaa- 
sai),  a  city  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia 
(Phrygia),  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  river  Meander,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named 
the  Lycus.  Uierapolis  and  Laodicea  were  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15, 
16;   see  Rev.  i.   11,  iii.   14).     Colosse  was  more 
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ancient,  and  fell,  as  these  other  two  cities  rose 
in  importance.  The  three  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  (so  Eusebius)  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero, 
but  Colosse  was  a  flourishing  place  three  years 
afterward.    It  was  situated  close  to  the  great  road 
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from  Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our  im- 
pulse would  be  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed 
tins  way,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian 
church  on  his  third  missionary  joumev  (Acts  xviii 
23,  xix.  1).     (See  the  next  article.)    The  most  cum^ 


petent  commentators,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  Col.  ii.  1,  proves  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been 
there,  when  the  epistle  was  written.  That  the  apos- 
tle hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from 
his  Koman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Phn.  22 
(comp.  Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  Onesimus  were 
dwellers  in  Colosse.  So  also  were  Archippus  and 
Epaphras.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  about  three  miles  N.  from  the  modern 
vllage  of  Chonas. 

Co-Ios'siaiis  [ko-losh'yanz]  ( =  people  of  Co- 
losse), the  E-pis'tle  to  the,  was  written  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  apparently  in  that  portion  of 
it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the  apostle's  imprisonment 
had  not  assumed  the  more  severe  character  which 
seems  to  be  reflected  in  Phil.  i.  20,  21,  30,  ii.  27, 
and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the  death  of 
Burrus  in  a.  d.  62,  and  the  decline  of  the  influence 
of  Seneca.  This  important  and  profound  epistle 
was  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large 
and  influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city 
of  Colosse,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (Col.  iv. 
Y,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (Eph.  vi.  21), 
to  inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  exhor- 
tation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived from  Epaphras  (Col.  iv.  12;  Phn.  23)  and 
from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
natives  of  Colosse,  and  the  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
The   main  object  of  the   epistle  ia   not   merely, 


as  in  Philippians,  to  exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor 
as  in  Ephesians,  to  set  forth  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  church  of  the  chosen  in  Christ, 
but  especially  to  warn  the  Colossians  against 
a  spirit  of  semi-Judaistic  and  semi-Oriental  phi- 
losophy which  was  corrupting  the  simplicity  of 
their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tending  to  obscure 
the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of  Christ.  With 
regard  to  its  getmineness  and  antheniicit;/,  there  are 
no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  external  testimonies  are 
explicit,  and  the  internal  argimients,  founded  on 
the  peculiarity  of  style,  the  nerve  and  force  of  the 
arguments,  and  the  originality  that  appears  in  every 
paragraph,  are  unusually  strong  and  well  defined. 
(Canon.)  A  few  special  points  demand  a  brief 
notice. — 1.  The  opinion  that  the  epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  were  written 
during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Cesarea  (Acts 
xxi.  2'7-xxvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  a.  d.  68 
and  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  60,  has  been  recently  advo- 
cated by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with 
such  cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer,  as  to  deserve 
some  consideration.  But  to  go  no  further  than 
the  present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  apostle's  im- 
prisonment in  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  11,  certainly  seem  his- 
torically inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  im- 
prisonment at  Cesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix 
(Acts  xxiv.  23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any 
degree  of  liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel. — 
2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  condemned 
in  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently  estimated. 
Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve  any  serious 
consideration:  (a)  that  these  erroneous  teachers 
were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of  some  forms 
of  Occidental  philosophy ;  (6)  that  they  leaned  to 
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Essene  doctrines  and  practices ;  (c)  that  they  advo- 
cated that  admixture  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and 
Oriental  philosophy  which  afterward  became  con- 
solidated into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a)  has  but 
little  in  its  favor,  except  the  somewhat  vague  term 
"  philosophy  "  (ch.  ii.  8)  ,which,  however,  it  seems 
arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philosophy ;  (6)  is 
much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the  usages  alluded 
to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the  exclusive 
nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of  Essene  teach- 
ing ;  (r)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Colosse  (i.  21), 
with  its  very  locality — speculative  and  superstitious 
Phrygia — and  with  that  tendency  to  associate 
Judaical  observances  (ii.  10)  with  more  purely  the- 
osophistic  speculations  (18),  which  became  after- 
ward so  conspicuous  in  developed  Gnosticism. — 3. 
The  strikinc;  similarity  between  many  portions  of 
this  epistle  and  Ephesians  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation,  both  as  to  the  reason  of  this  studied 
similarity,  and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  respect 
to  composition.  The  similarity  may  reasonably  be 
accounted  for,  (1.)  by  the  proximity  in  time  at  which 
the  two  epistles  were  written ;  (2.)  by  the  high  proba- 
bility that  in  two  cities  of  Asia  within  a  moderate 
distance  from  one  another,  there  would  be  many 
doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many  social  relations,  that 
would  call  forth  and  need  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage of  warning  and  exhortation.  The  priority 
in  composition  must  remain  a  matter  for  a  reason- 
able difference  of  opinion.  Bishop  Ellicott  believes 
the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Col'onrs  [kul'lurz]  =  Colors. 

•  €«in'fort-er  =  one  who  gives  comfort  (2  Sam. 
X.  3;  Eccl.  iv.  1,  &c.);  especially  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  N.  T.  (Jn.  xiv.  16,  &c.).  Spirit,  the 
Holy  ;  also  Advocate. 

* Com-mand'ment*    Law;  Law  of  Moses;  Ten 

COMMASDMENTS. 

Corn'meree.  From  the  time  that  men  began  to 
live  in  cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been 
carried  on  to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  neces- 
saries, but  it  is  also  clear  that  international  trade 
must  have  existed  and  affected  to  some  extent  even 
the  pastoral  nomad  races,  for  we  find  that  Abra- 
ham was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in  silver,  gold, 
and  gold  and  silver  plate  and  ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2, 
xxiv.  22,  53).  (Metals;  Money  ;  Orxamexts,  Per- 
sonal.) Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Egypt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  prominent 
position,  though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on, 
not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomad  races.  (Arabia.)  It  was  an  Ishmael- 
ite  caravan,  laden  with  spices,  which  carried  Joseph 
into  Egypt.  From  Egypt  it  is  likely  that  at  all 
limes,  especially  in  times  of  general  scarcity,  corn 
would  be  exported,  which  was  paid  for  by  the  non- 
exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was  alwavs 
weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xlii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii.  11,  12, 
21).  Intercourse  with  Tvre  docs  not  appear  to 
have  taken  place  till  a  later  period.  At  an  early 
period  trade  was  carried  on  between  Babylon  and 
the  Syrian  cities,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
were  common  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races 
(Xum.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24 ;  Job  vi.  19).  Until  the  time  of  Solomo.n  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign 
trade.     (Auricclture  ;   Alliance  ;  Loan  ;  Ship.) 


Solomon,  however,  organized  an  extensive  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  (Elath;  Tarsiiish.)  He 
imported  linen  yarn,  horses,  and  chariots  from 
Egypt  (1  K.  X.  2^29).  Phcnicians  brought  by  sea 
to  JoppA  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great 
architectural  works,  whilst  Solomon  furnished  them 
j  provisions  (1  K.  v.  6,  9;  2  Chr.  ii.  15,  16).     Solo- 

1  mon  also  built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Palmyra 
(Tadmor),  as  a  caravan  station  for  the  land-commerce 
with  eastern  and  southeastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 
After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and  an 
attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49).  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  Phenicia  was  supplied  from  Judea  with 
wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (1  K.  v.  11 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
17;  Acts  xii.  20),  whilst  Tyrian  dealers  brought 
fish  and  other  merchandise  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  as 
well  as  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time,  was  brought  by 
sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported  to 
Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen  and  ornamental 
girdles  of  domestic  manufacture  were  sold  to  the 
merchants  (Prov.  xxxi.  24).  The  successive  inva- 
sions to  which  Palestine  was  subjected  must  have 
impoverished  the  country  from  time  to  time,  but 
much  wealth  must  somewhere  have  existed;  so 
much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusa- 
lem appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its 
port,  Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign 
countries  (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23  ;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ez. 
xxvi.  2;  Jon.  i.  3).  The  internal  trade  of  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  external,  was  much  promoted, 
as  was  the  case  also  in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals, 
which  brought  large  numbers  of  persons  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  caused  great  outlay  in  victims  for  sacri- 
fices and  in  incense  (IK.  viii.  63).  The  places  of 
public  market  were,  then  as  now,  chiefly  the  open 
spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which  goods  were  brought 
for  sale  by  those  who  came  from  the  outside  (Neh. 
xiii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  i.  10).  The  traders  in  later 
times  were  allowed  to  intrude  into  the  temple,  in 
the  outer  courts  of  ^uicb  victims  were  publicly 
sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21 ;  Mat.  xxi.  12 ; 
Jn.  ii.  14).  The  Jews  in  their  dispersion  became, 
and  have  continued  to  be,  a  nation  of  traders. 
Camel  ;  Captivity  ;  Cesarea  ;  Dispersion,  Jews 
OF  THE;  Gate;  Inn;  Market;  Money-changers; 
Slate;  Stones,  Precious;  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 

*  Com 'mon- wealth.     Citizen;  Congregation. 

•  Com-pel'  (fr.  L.,  lit.  to  drive  together),  the  A.  V. 
translation  of — 1.  Heb.  dnas  {=:  to  urge,  prcxs,  com- 
pel, Ges.)  (Esth.  i.  8  only). — 2.  Heb.  nMah  or  ndr 
dock  (=  to  thnist,  impel,  seduce,  Ges.)  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
11);  elsewhere  translated  "drive"  (Dent.  xxx.  1; 

2  K.  xvii.  21;  Jer.  viii.  3,  &c.),  "thrust"  (Deut. 
xiii.  5,  10),  "force"  (Deut.  xx.  19;  Prov.  vii.  21), 
&c. — 3.  Heb.  ^dbad  (  =:  to  labor,  work,  serve,  Ges.) 
(Lev.  XXV.  39,  margin  "  serve  thyself  with  ") ;  else- 
where translated  "  serve  "  (ver.  40,  &c.),  &c. — 4. 
Heb.  pdrats  (literally,  to  break,  break  out  or  forth, 
Ges.)  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  23);  elsewhere  translated 
"break  forth"  (Ex.  xix.  22,  24,  &c.),  "break 
down  "  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  &c.),  &c. — 6.  Gr.  atiaiu/kazd 
(  =  to  force,  compel,  require,  constrain,  especially 
by  argument ;  from  anangke,  force,  neccssiti/,  L.  & 
S.)  (Lk.  xiv.  23;  Acts  xxvi.  11  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  11; 
Gal.  ii.  3,  14);  also  translated  "constrain"  (Mat. 
xiv.  22;  Mk.  vi.  45  ;  Acts  xxviii.  19;  Gal.  vi.  12). 
— 6.  Gr.  anggareud  (Mat  v.  41,  xxvii.  32  ;  Mk.  xv. 
21),  a  word  of  Persian,  or  rather  of  Tartar  origin, 


cox 

•  =  to  compel  to  serve  as  a  mounted  courier  (Gr.  ang- 
garos).  According  to  the  Persian  system  (Hdt. 
viii.  98),  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in  carrying 
royal  messages,  relays  of  men  and  horses  were 
stationed  at  intervals,  and  the  couriers,  who  had 
license  from  the  government  to  press  into  the  ser- 
vice men,  horses,  and  vessels,  handed  the  dispatch 
from  one  to  another  without  interruption  either 
from  weather  or  darkness.  Hence  the  word  = 
press  or  impress  into  service.     Epistle. 

COB-a-nlab  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  hath  set,  Ges. ; 
=  Conomah),  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

*  Con-cls  ion  [kon-sizh'un]  (fr.  L.  =  a  cutting 
off),  a  term  of  contempt  for  mere  outward  circuu- 
cisiox  (Phil.  ill.  2). 

Con'ca-blne  [konk'yu-bine]  (fr.  L. ;  Heb.  pUegesh; 
Gr.  pallake),  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  &c.,  =  a 
wife  of  secondary  rank.  The  concubine's  condition 
was  a  definite  one,  and  quite  independent  of  the 
fact  of  there  being  another  woman  having  the 
rights  of  wife  toward  the  same  man.  The  differ- 
ence probably  lay  in  the  absence  of  the  right  to 
the  "  bill  of  divorcement "  (see  Divorce),  without 
which  the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated.  With  re- 
gard to  the  children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there 
was  no  such  difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies ; 
the  latter  were  a  supplementary  family  to  the  for- 
mer, their  names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealo- 
gies (Gen.  xxii.  24 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position 
and  provision  would  depend  on  the  father's  will 
(Gen.  XXV.  6).  The  state  of  concubinage  is  assumed 
and  provided  for  by  the  law  of  Moses.  A  concu- 
bine would  generally  be  either  (1.)  a  Hebrew  girl 
bought  of  her  father ;  (2.)  a  Gentile  captive  taken 
in  war;  (3.)  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4.)  a 
Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  The  rights  of 
(1.)  and  (2.)  were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7  ff. ; 
Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  but  (3.)  was  unrecognized,  and 
(4.)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women  also  might 
become  concubines.  So  Gideon's  concubine  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  family  of  rank  and  influence  in 
Shechem,  and  such  was  probably  the  state  of  the 
Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xix.,  xx.).  The  ravages 
of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the  impoverishment 
of  families  might  often  induce  this  condition.  The 
case  (1.)  was  not  a  hard  lot  (Ex.  xxi.).  The  pro- 
visions relating  to  (2.)  are  merciful  and  considerate 
to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis  with 
distorting  comments.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  the  concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the 
king,  and  their  condition  and  number  cease  to  be 
a  guide  to  the  general  practice.  A  new  king  step 
ped  into  the  rights  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  Sol- 
omon's time  the  custom  had  approximated  to  that 
of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21 ;  1  K.  ii. 
22).  To  seize  on  royal  concubines  for  his  use  was 
thus  a  usurper's  first  act.  Ab.ner  ;  Absalom  ;  Ad- 
oxiJAH ;  Adultery  ;  Hagar  ;  Heir  ;  Keturah  ; 
Marriage;  Slave;  Women. 

*  Con-dem-na'tion.  Damnation  ;  Judges  ;  Pun- 
ishments; Trial. 

.     Con'dait  [-dit]  (Heb.  te'&Udh  =  a  trench,  water- 
course, canal,  or  aqueduct).     1.  Although  no  notice 
.  is  given  in  the  Scriptures  or  Josephus  of  any  con- 

•  nection  between  the  pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Beth- 
lehem and  a  supply  of  water  for  Jerusalem,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a  work  as  the  pools 

I       should  be   constructed   merely  for  irrigating  his 

I       gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6) ;  and  tradition,  both  oral  and 

as  represented  by  Talmudical  writers,  ascribes  to 

Solomon  the  formation  of  the  original  aqueduct  by 
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which  water  was  brought  to  Jerusalem.  Pontius 
Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to 
the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  a(|ucduet. 
Whether  his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation 
of  Solomon's  original  aqueduct  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  aqueduct,  though  much  injured,  and 
not  serviceable  for  water  beyond  Bethlehem,  still 
exists:  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  fountains 
which  supply  the  pools  about  two  miles  S.  of  Beth- 
lehem. (Pool.)— 2.  Among  the  works  of  Heze- 
kiah  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  "  upper  water- 
course of  GiHON,"  and  brought  it  down  straight  to 
the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30 ; 
compare  2  K.  xviii.  17).    Jerusalem. 

Coney  or  Co'ny,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the 
Heb.  sMphdn,  which  is  now  universally  allowed  to 
be  the  Hyrax  Syriacus,  a  gregarious  animal  of  the 
class  Pachydermata,  found  in  Palestine,  living  in 
the  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  "the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  conies,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26  that 
"  the  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."  The  Hyrax  satisfies 
exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages.  The 
action  of  its  jaws  resembles  that  of  the  ruminating 
animals,  yet,  like  the  hare,  it  is  not  classed  among 
them  by  naturalists,  as  it  has  incisors  or  cutting  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  lacks  the  four  stomachs  of  those 
animals,  its  true  affinities  being  with  the  tapir,  &c. 
It  feeds  on  grass  and  the  young  shoots  of  shrubs, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a  cony  or  rabbit,  which  in 
some  of  its  habits  it  much  resembles.  Its  color  is 
gray  or  brown  on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly ;  it 
has  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail,  and  round  ears.  It 
is  found  on  Lebanon  and  in  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  valleys. 


Hyrax  Syriacm.— (From  a  ipecimen  in  th*  BittiA  Hi 


*  Con-fec'tion  =  a  preparation  or  compound  of 
different  ingredients  (Ex.  xxx.  35).    Ointment. 

*  Con-fee  tion-e-rles.    Ointment, 

*  Con-fn  slon  of  Tongnes.     Tongues,  Confusion 

OF. 

Con-gre-fa 'tion  [kong-gre-]  (fr.  L. ;  for  the  He- 
brew words  see  Assembly).  This  term  describes 
the  Hebrew  people  in  its  collective  capacity  under 
its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held  to- 
gether by  religious  rather  than  political  bonds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive 
of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19);  but  more  properly, 
as  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element 
of  the  population  (Num.  xv.  15).  Every  circum- 
cised Hebrew  was  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  probably  from  the 
time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important  however, 
to  observe  that  he  acquired  no  pohtical  rights  in 
his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a 
house  ;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the 
house,  whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale 
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the  famUy  or  collection  of  houses,  the  tribe  or  col- 
lecUon  of  families,  and  the  congregation  or  collection 
of  tribes.  The  congregation  occupied  an  important 
position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  national  assem- 
bly or  parliament,  invested  with  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers ;  each  house,  family,  and  tribe  being  rep- 
resented by  its  head  or  father.  The  number  of  these 
representatives  being  inconveniently  large  for  or- 
dinary business,  a  further  selection  was  made  by 
Moses  of  seventy,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing 
committee  (xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  assembled  at  the  door  of 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (x.  8).  The 
people  were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved 
of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  After  the  occupation  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congregation  was  assembled 
only  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance  (Judg. 
X.  17,  xi.  11,  XX.  1 ;  1  Sam.  viL  5,  x.  17 ;  2  Sam.  v. 
1;  1  K.  xii.  20;  2  K.  xi.  19,  xxi.  24,  xxiii.  30;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  1,  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29;  1  Mc.  iii.  46).  In 
the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history  the  congrega- 
tion was  represented  by  the  Sanhedrim.  Chcrch  ; 
Citizen;  Convocation;  Elder;  Prince;  Stran- 
ger ;  Synagogle. 

Co-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehoiachin),  contracted  from 
Jeconiah  ^Jer.  xxii.  24,  28,  xxxvii.  1). 

Con-O-ni  ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Conaniah),  a  Lovite,  ruler 
of  the  offerinss  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.l2,  13). 

*  C«n'sfienee  [shens]  (fr.  L.),  the  uniform  A.  V. 
translation  in  the  X.  T.  of  the  Gr.  suneidesis,  literal- 
ly =z  a  knowing  with  one^s  self,  consciousness  ;  hence 
conscience,  the  moral  faculty  which  distinguishes  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  prompts  to  choose  the 
right  and  avoid  the  wrong,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (Jn.  viii. 
9  ;  Rom.  ii.  15,  &c.).  In  the  0.  T.  it  occurs  in  A.V. 
once  (Eccl.  x.  20,  margin,  "  thought  "  in  text)  as  the 
translation  of  Heb.  maddd\  for  which  the  LXX. 
have  here  suneidesis,  and  which  elsewher*  =  "  knowl- 
edge "  (2  Chr.  i.  10-12  ;  Dan.  i.  17),  "  science  "  (ver, 
4). 

Con-se^ra'tiODi  See  Anointing;  High-Priest; 
Priest  ;  Tabernacle  ;  Tithe. 

•  Con-Ter-sa'tion  (fr.  L.)  in  the  A.V.  =  manner  of 
life,  habitual  course  of  action,  conduct,  an  etymological 
meaning  now  disused.  It  is  the  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
derech  (lit.  agoing,  viay,  hence  way  of  acting,  course 
of  living,  conduct,  Ges.)  (Ps.  xxxvii.  14, 1.  23,  margin, 
"  way  "  in  both),  usually  translated  "  way  "  in  the 
0.  T. — 2.  Gr.  anastrophe  (literally,  a  turning  about, 
hence  mode  of  life,  conduct,  L.  &  S.,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.) 
uniformly  (Gal.  i.  13 ;  Eph.  iv.  22,  &c.).  The  kindred 
Gr.  verb  anastrephornai  (literally,  to  turn  one's  self 
about,  hence  to  liveor  conductone's  self)  is  translated 
in  2  Cor.  i.  12  and  Eph.  ii.  3  (aorist  tense)  "  have  had 
(had)  conversation  ;  "  elsewhere  translated  *'  live  " 
(Heb.  xiii.  18;  2  Pet.  ii.  18),  &c.— 3.  Gr.  poliieuma, 
in  Phil.  iii.  20,=  the  state,  community,  commowcealth, 
Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  ;  citizenship,  life  as  a  citizen,  L.  k  S. 
(see  Citizen^  ;  life,  tenor  of  life,  Conybeare  k  How- 
son.  The  kindred  Gr.  verb politetiomui  {=  to  be  a 
citizen,  to  live  as  a  citizen,  hence  to  live,  L.  &  S.,  Rbn. 
-iV.  7'.  Lex.,  Conybeare  &  Howson)  is  translated  in 
Phil.  i.  27  (second  person  plural,  imperative  present) 
"let  your  conversation  be"  and  in  Acts  xxiii.  1 
(first  person  singular,  indicative  perfect)  "  I  have 
lived." — 4.  Gr.  trop>s  (literally,  a  turning  or  turn, 
hence  way,  manner  of  life)  (Heb.  xiii.  6),  elsewhere 
translated  "manner"  (Acts  i.  11  ;  Jude  7),  "way" 
(Rom.  iii.  2;  Phil.  i.  18),  &c. 

€a»-TO-ea'tion,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  He- 


brew mikrd  (Assembly  3),  applied  invariably  to 
meetings  of  a  religious  character,  in  contradistinction 
to  congregation.  With  one  exception  (Is.  L  18), 
the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch. 

*  (.0  ny  =  Coney. 

Cook  ingi  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article  of  or- 
dinary diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cooking  was 
not  carried  to  any  perfection.  Few  animals  were 
slaughtered  except  for  purposes  of  hospitality  or 
festivity.  The  proceedings  on  such  occasions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  as  follow  : — On  the  arrival  of  a 
guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf,  was 
killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Lk.  xv.  23),  its  throat  being 
cut  so  that  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev.  viL 
26) ;  it  was  then  flayed  and  was  ready  either  for 
roasting  or  boiling :  in  the  former  case  the  animal 
was  preserved  entire,  and  roasted  either  over  a  firk 
(Ex.  xii.  8,  46)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or  perhaps,  as 
the  mention  of  fire  implies  another  method,  in  an 
OVEN,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth, 
well  heated  and  covered  up ;  the  Paschal  lamb  (Pass- 
over) was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex. 
xii.  8,  9 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking.  Vegetables 
were  usually  boiled,  and  served  up  as  pottage  (Gen. 
XXV.  29  ;  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fish  was  also  cooked  (Lk. 
xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The  cooking  was  in 
early  times  performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold (Gen.  xviii.  6) ;  professional  cooks  were  after- 
ward employed  (1  &m.  viiL  13,  ix.  23).  Food; 
Meals. 

*  Coop.    Cage;  1. 

Co'os  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  =  Cos  (Acts  xxL  1). 

Copper  (fr.  Gr. ;  see  Cyprus),  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion in  Ezr.  viii.  27  of  the  Heb.  nehoshelh  or  nechoshelk, 
usually  rendered  "  Brass."  (Steel.)  Copper  is  usually 
found  as  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron), 
malachite  (carbonate  of  copper),  or  in  the  state  of 
oxide,  and  occasionally  in  a  native  state,  principally 
in  America.  It  was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the 
ancients  for  common  purposes ;  for  which  its  elastic 
and  ductile  nature  rendered  it  practically  available. 
It  was  possessed  in  countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv. 
18),  and  used  for  chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  A.  V.  "  fet- 
ters "),  pillars,  lavers  (1  K.  viL  15  if. ;  2  K.  xxv.  13 ; 

1  Chr.  xviii.  8)  (Sea,  Molten),  and  the  other  Temple 
vessels,  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Job  xxxvii.  18^ 
arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,6,  38; 

2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  The  "bow  of  steel"  (Ps.  xviiL 
34,  &c.)  should  be  "  bow  of  copper."  The  ancienta 
could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  these  purposes 
without  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 
The  "  vessels  of  fine  copper  "  (Ezr.  viii.  27,  mai^n 
"  yellow  "  or  "  shining  brass  ; "  compare  1  Esd.  viiL 
57,  "  fine  brass  ")  may  have  been  of  orichalcum,  like 
the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treas- 
ures of  Darius.  Copper  vessels  were  brought  (Ez. 
xxvii.  13)  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mcshech,  i.  e.  probably  the 
Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the  copper  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Coppersmith  ; 
Metals  ;  Mines. 

Copper-smith,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Gr. 
chalkc}is,m  2 Tim.  iv.  14.  The  Greek  term  often,  as 
here,  =  any  worker  in  metals  (Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.). 
Copper  ;  Handicraft  ;  Smith. 

*  Cor  (Heb.  a  round  vessel)  =  Homer.  WeigiitS 
and  Measures. 

Cor'al  occurs  only,  as  the  somewhat  doubtful,  yet 
most  probable,  rendering  of   the  Hebrew  rdmCth 
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COR 

(literally  =  high  ihiiiffs),  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  and  Ez. 
xxvii.  16.  The  old  versions  fail  to  afford  us  any 
clew.  The  natural  upward  form  of  growth  of  the 
common  red  coral  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
the  Rabbins  identify  it,  is  well  suited  to  the  etymol- 
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Common  red  coral  of  the  Mediterranean  (  Corallium  tubrum), 

L  Branch  of  coral.    3.  Part  of  branch,  enlarged  to  show  the  zoophyte  with 

its  eight  tentacles. — From  Milne  Edwards,  Hitt.  del  Curallina. — ^Fbn.) 

ogy  of  the  word.  Pliny  says  that  the  Indians 
(i.  e.  people  of  the  East  Indies)  valued  coral 
as  the  Romans  valued  pearls.  Coral  often  oc- 
cur^ in  ancient  Egjptian  jewelry,  as  used  for 
beads  and  amulets.  Coral  is  the  stony  frame 
(mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime),  which  is  formed  by 
the  animal  secretions  of  zoophytes  or  polyps,  and 
corresponds  to  the  skeletons  of  more  highly  organ- 
ized animals.  There  are  numerous  tribes  of  zoo- 
phytes, some  of  which  produce  coral  of  a  tree-like 
or  other  form  of  apparent  vegetation.  See  Appletoii's 
Keio  Amencan  Cyclopcedia^  and  especially  Professor 
Dana,  on  Zoophyie!>. 

Cor'biUi  (L.  fr.  Heb.  horbdn),  an  offering  to  God  of 
any  sort,  bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  law  laid  down  rules  for 
vows  (Lev.  xxvii. ;  Xum.  xxx.).  Upon  these  rules 
the  traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a  man 
might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from  using 
for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or  receiving 
from  him  some  particular  object  whether  of  food  or 
any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing  thus  inter- 
dicted was  considered  as  corban.  A  person  might 
thus  exempt  himself  from  any  inconvenient  obliga- 
tion under  plea  of  corban.  Our  Lord  denounced 
practices  of  this  sort  (Mat.  xv.  5 ;  Mk.  vii.  11),  as 
annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Cor'be  (fr.  Gr.),  apparently  =  Zaccai  (1  Esd.  v. 
12). 

Cord.  Several  Hebrew  words  (Jiebel  or  cliebel,  hut 
or  chul,  yelher,  meythar^  abolh)  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "  cord,"  "  line,"  "  band,"  "  rope,"  "  thread," 
"  string,"  &c.,  with  various  distinctions  of  meaning 
and  application.  Of  the  various  purposes  to  which 
cord,  including  under  that  term  rope,  and  twisted 
thongs,  was  applied,  the  following  are  specially 
worthy  of  notice — (1.)  For  fastening  a  tent  (Ex. 
XXXV.  18,  xxxix.  40  ;  Is.  liv.  2). — (2.)  For  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27 ; 
Hos.  xi.  4). — (3.)  For  voking  them  either  to  a  cart 
(Is.  V.  18)  or  a  plough  (Jd^  xxxix.  10,  A.V.  "  band  "). 
— (4.)  For  binding  prisoners  (Judg.  xv.  13  ;  Ps.  ii. 
8,  cx.xix.  4  ;  Ez.  iii.  25). — (5.)  For  bowstrings  (Ps. 
xi.  2),  made  of  catgut.-— (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
lings  "  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).  (Ship.)— -(7.)  For 
measuring  ground,  A.V.  "  line  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  Ps. 


Ixxvui.  55;  Am.  vii.  17;  Zech.  ii.  1),  honcc  "cord  " 
or  "  line"  =  an  inheritance  (Pa.  xvi.  0).  (Region  ) 
—(8.)  For  Fisni.No,  hunti.ng,  &c.  (Xet.)—(9.)  For 
attaching  articles  of  dr>:ss  ;  as  the  "  wrtaihen 
chains,"  which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by 
the  high-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14, 22,  24,  xxxix.  15, 17). 
—(10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i,  6).— ^11.) 
For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  (IU.ndicrajt.) — (I2!) 
For  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  sustaining  or  rais- 
ing  heavy  weights  (Josh.  ii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13^ 
The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  and  the  use  required  ;  the 
strongest  rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel 
hide  as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins.  The  finer  sorts 
were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9),  silver  threads  (Eccl. 
xii.  6),  &c. ;  others  of  the  fibre  of  date  palm,  and 
probably  of  reeds  and  rushes.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
Greek  schoinion  (properly,  a  rope  twisted  of  nuhts  ; 
generally,  a  rope  or  cord,'L.  k  S.)  is  applied  in  the 
plural  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made  (Jn.  ii. 
15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32). 

Co'rc  (L.)  =  KoKAH  4  (Ecclus.  xlv.  18  ;  Jude  11). 

€o-ri-an'dcr.  The  plant  called  Coriaudrum  itali- 
vum  is  found  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk ;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  gravish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae.  It  is 
mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  31 ;  Num.  xi. 

Cor  Inth  (L.  Cfrinthm  ;  Gr.  Korinthos  ;  said  to 
have  been  named  from  Corinthus,  son  of  Jupiter). 
This  city  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  distinctive 
geographical  position,  its  eminence  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
early  spread  of  Christianity.  Geographically  its 
situation  was  so  marked,  that  the  name  of  its  hihmu* 
has  been  given  to  every  narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween two  seas.  But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth 
is  distinguished  by  another  conspicuous  physical 
feature — viz.  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  vast  citadel  of 
rock  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of 
which  is  so  extensive  that  it  once  contained  a  whole 
town.  Below  the  Acrocorinthus,  to  the  N.,  was  the 
city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-land  descending  in  ter- 
races to  the  low  plain  which  lies  between  CE.vaiREA 
the  eastern  harbor  on  the  Saronic  gulf  and  Lccha^um 
the  western  harbor,  one  and  a  half  mile  distant,  on 
the  gulf  of  Corinth.  The  situation  of  Corinth,  and 
and  the  possession  of  these  eastern  and  western  har- 
bors, are  the  secrets  of  her  history.  The  earliest 
passage  in  her  progress  to  eminence  was  probably 
Phenician.  But  at  the  most  remote  period  of  which 
we  have  any  sure  record,  we  find  the  Greeks  estab- 
lished here  in  a  position  of  wealth  and  military 
strength.  Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek 
ship-building  are  connected  with  Corinth  ;  and  her 
colonies  to  the  W.  were  among  the  first  and  most 
flourishing  sent  out  from  Greece.  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  cities  of  ancient 
Greece,  a  political  rival  of  Athens,  pave  name  to 
the  most  elaborate  order  of  Greek  architecture,  and 
claimed  to  have  invented  the  art  of  painting.  In  the 
latest  passages  of  Greek  history  Corinth  held  a  con- 
spicuous place.  Corinth  was  the  head  of  the  Achean 
league  (Achaia).  It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  146  b.  c,  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  col- 
ony, about  one  hundred  years  afterward,  by  Julius 
Cesar.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully  remembered.    The  new  city  was  hardly 
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less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it'  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia.  Corinth  was  a  place  of  great 
mental  acti\nt_v,  as  well  as  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated 
as  to  be  proverbial ;  so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy 
of  its  inhabitants.    The  worship  of  Venus  here  was 


attended  with  shameful  licentiousness.  All  these 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  passages  in  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Corinth  is  still 
an  episcopal  see.  The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  a 
wretched  village,  on  the  old  site,  and  bearing  the 
old  name,  which,  however,  is  often  corrupted  mto 
Oortho.    Pausanias,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of 


Corinth  as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes 
clearly  between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old 
Greek  city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin. 
Two  relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one 
a  heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruins, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  modern  town,  of  the  ancient 
Greek  temple,  probably  the  oldest  of  which  any  re- 
mains are  left  in  Greece.  The  Posidonium,  or  sanc- 
tuary of  Neptune,  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
from  which  St.  Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  strik- 
ing imagery  in  1  Corinthians  and  other  epistles,  was 
a  short  distance  N,  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbor  of  Schoenus 
(now  Kalamdki)  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  The  exact 
site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful ;  but  to  the  S.  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were 
run  (I  Cor.  ix.  24);  to  the  E.  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  pugi- 
listic contests  (26) :  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are 
the  small  green  pine-trees  which  pave  the  fading 
wreath  (25)  to  the  victors  in  the  games. 

Co-rinthl-»n8( =people  of  CoRisTii),  First  E-pls'tle 
to  the,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix.  10,  XX.  31),  which  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8)  probably 
terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.  d.  57  or  58. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  com- 
mon subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the 
apostle,  and  who  (xvi.  17),  are  especially  com- 
mended to  the  honorable  regard  of  the  church  of 
Corinth.     This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  let- 


ter was  addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  large  Judeo-Gentile  (Acts  xviii.  4,  8, 
10)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have  been 
called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the  apostle 
had  received  from  members  of  the  household  of 
Chloe  (1  Cor.  i.  11),  of  the  divisions  among  them, 
which  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  have  already 
induced  the  apostle  to  desire  Timothy  to  visit 
Corinth  (iv.  17)  after  his  journey  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  xix.  22) ;  2dly,  by  the  information  he  had 
received  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest  (1  Cor.  v.  1), 
and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corinthian  con- 
verts, not  only  in  regard  of  general  habits  (vi.  1 
flF.)  and  church  discipline  (xi.  20  fF.),  but,  as  it 
would  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (xv.) ;  3dly,  by  the 
inquiries  that  had  been  specially  addressed  to  St 
Paul  by  the  church  of  Corinth  on  several  matters 
relating  to  Christian  practice.  The  apostle  opens 
with  his  usual  salutation  and  an  expression  of 
thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of  Christian 
progress  (i.  1-9) ;  then  passes  to  the  divisions 
among  them,  incidentally  justifying  his  own  con- 
duct and  preaching  (i.  10,  iv.  16),  and  concluding 
with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy  and  his 
own  intended  visit  (iv.  17-21);  next  deals  with  the 
case  of  incest  (v.  1-8),  noticing,  as  he  passes,  some 
previous  remarks  he  had  made  on  not  keeping 
company  with  fornicators  (9-13) ;  comments  on 
their  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (vi.  1-8), 
and  again  reverts  to  fornication  and  uncleannesa 
(9-20) ;  answers  their  inquiries  about  marriage 
(vii.  1-24),  and  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and'widows 
(25-40);  then  discusses  the  lawfulness  of  eating, 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom 
generally  (viii.),  with   a  digression  on  his  having 
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waived  Lis  apostolic  privileges  in  performing  his 
apostolic  duties  (ix.);  then  reverts  to  and  con- 
cludes the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to 
idols  (x.-xi.  1);  reproves  their  behavior  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church,  both  in  respect  to  wo- 
men prophesjing  and  praying  with  uncovered 
heads  (2-16),  and  their  irregularities  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  (17-34);  then  gives  instructions  on  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  (xii.-xiv.),  with  a  pane- 
gyric of  charity  (xiii.),  and  a  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (xv.) ;  and 
closes  with  directions  concerning  the  contributions 
for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (xvi.  1-4),  notices  of  his 
own  intended  movements  (5-9),  commendation  of 
Timothy,  &c.  (10-18),  greetings  (19,  20),  and  an  au- 
tograph salutation  and  benediction  (21-24). — With 
regard  to  the  genuinaie^  and  aiUhenticity  of  this 
epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained.  The 
external  evidences  are  extremely  distinct,  and  the 
character  of  the  composition  such,  that  if  any 
critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear  the 
name  of  the  great  apostle.  (Canox.)  Two  special 
points  deserve  separate  consideration : — 1.  The  state 
of  parlies  at  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's 
writing.  The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle, 
appear  to  be  as  follows : — The  Corinthian  church 
was  planted  by  the  apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6), 
in  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  1  ff.). 
He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and  a  half  (xviii.  11). 
A  short  time  after  the  apostle  left  the  city, 
Apollos  went  to  Corinth  (xix.  1).  This  visit  of 
ApoUos  appears  to  have  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  a  gradual  division  into  two  parties,  the 
followers  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
(compare  1  Cor.  iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however, 
were  to  be  multiplied;  for,  as  it  would  seem, 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing 
teachers,  supplied  probably  with  letters  of  com- 
mendation (2  Cor.  iiL  1)  from  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, appear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  antago- 
nism to  St.  Paul  pe)-i>onaUy.  To  this  third  party  we 
may  perhaps  add  a  fourth  that,  under  the  name  of 
"the  followers  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  sought  at 
first  to  separate  themselves  from  the  factious  ad- 
herence to  particular  teachers,  but  eventually  were 
driven  by  antagonism  into  positions  equally  secta- 
rian and  inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At 
this  momentous  period,  before  parties  had  become 
consolidated,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from 
communion  with  one  another,  the  apostle  writes ; 
and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (i.-iv.  21)  we  have 
his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this  four- 
fold rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ. — 2.  ITie  number 
of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian 
church  will  probably  remain  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy to  the  end  of  time.  The  well-known  words 
(v.  9)  certainly  seem  (so  Bishop  Ellicott,  agreeing 
with  Calvin,  Doddridge,  Scott,  Rosenmiiller,  Barnes, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  &c.)  to  point  to  some 
former  epistolary  communication  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  which  is  now  lost.  The  Greek  and 
most  Latin  and  Dutch  commentators,  with  Mack- 
night,  Bloomfield,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kit- 
to),  &c.,  would  translate  the  verse,  "  I  have  written 
to  you  in  this  epistle,"  &c.  No  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  supposed  lost  epistle  by  any  writers 
of  antiquity.  The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church 
of  Corinth  to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  exist 
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ing  in  Armenian,  arc  worthless  productions  that 
deserve  no  consideration. 

Co-rin'thi-ans,  Second  E-pis'(lc  to  the,  was  written 
a  few  months  subsequently  to  the  first,  in  the  same 
year  (see  above),  and  thus  probably  about  the  au- 
tumn of  A.  D.  67  or  68,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
XX.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (2  Cor.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(vii.  6,  viii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither  the  apostle  went  by 
way  of  Troas,  after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  lat- 
ter place  for  the  return  of  Titus  (ii.  12,  13).  The 
Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old 
Syriac  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the  exact  place 
whence  it  was  written;  but  for  this  assertion  we 
have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on :  that  the  bear- 
ers, however,  were  Titus  and  his  associates  (Luke  ?) 
is  apparently  substantiated  by  ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  8,  6. 
The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information  which 
the  apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and  also  prob- 
ably from  Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first 
epistle.  Perhaps  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the 
intelligence  he  conveyed  might  have  made  -  the 
apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  dispatching 
to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his  immediate 
followers  (Titus),  with  instructions  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  prevail- 
ing at  Corinth.  These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem 
from  our  present  epistle,  were  mainly  favorable ; 
the  better  part  of  the  church  were  returning  back 
to  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  their  founder  (i.  13, 
14,  vii.  9,  15,  16),  but  there  was  still  a  faction, 
possibly  of  the  Judaizing  members  (comp.  xi.  22), 
that  were  sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  ani- 
mosity against  the  apostle  personally  (x.  1,  10), 
and  more  strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  apostle- 
ship.  The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very 
varied,  but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  parts :  —  1st,  the  apostle's  account  of  the 
character  of  his  spiritual  labors,  accompanied  with 
notices  of  his  affectionate  feelings  toward  his  con- 
verts (i.-vii.);  2dly,  directions  about  the  collections 
(viii.,  ix.);  3dly,  defence  of  his  own  apostolical 
character  (x.-xiii.  10).  The  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity are  supported  by  the  most  decided  exter- 
nal testimony,  and  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a 
kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  re- 
spect of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  still  more  ap- 
plicable. (Cakos  ;  Paul.)  The  principal  historical 
difficulty  connected  with  the  epistle  relates  to  the 
number  of  visits  made  by  the  apostle  to  the  church 
of  Corinth.  The  words  of  this  epistle  (xii.  14,  xiii. 
1,  2),  seem  distinctly  to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had 
visited  Corinth  twice  before  the  time  at  which  he 
now  writes.  St.  Luke,  however,  only  mentions  one 
visit  prior  to  that  time  (Acts  xviii.  1  ff.) ;  for  the 
visit  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subse- 
quent. We  must  assume  that  the  apostle  made  a 
visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  did  not  record, 
probably  during  the  period  of  his  three-year  resi- 
dence at  Ephesus. 

Cor'mo-rant,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  k&ath  (Pelica.n)  and  shalAch.  The 
latter,  occurring  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird 
in  Lev.  xi.  17  and  Dcut.  xiv.  17,  has  been  various- 
ly rendered ;  but  some  sea  bird  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  denoted  bv  it  The  et>-mology  (from  a 
root  signifving  to  cast  or  throw)  pomts  to  some 
plunging  bi'rd :  the  common  cormorant  {Phalacro- 
corax  Carbo),  which  some  writers  have  identified 
with  thesAd/dcA,  is  very  widely  distributed,  but,  ac- 
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cording  to  Mr.  Houghton,  is  unknown  in  the  east- 
ern MeUiterranean ;  another  species  is  found  S.  of 
the  Red  Sea,  but  (so  Mr.  Hougliton)  none  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Palestine  (?).  Oedmann,  Micliaelis, 
Rosenmiillcr,  Gesenius,  &c.,  make  the  Gr.  kaiaraktes 
(=  shdlAch)  ■=  the  ganuet  or  solan  goose  {Sula 
nlba),  which,  like  the  cormorant,  belongs  to  the  peli- 
can family. 

Cora,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  several  Hebrew 
■words,  as  bar  or  b&r  (Gen.  xli.  35,  &c.) ;  also  trans- 
lated "wheat"  (Jer.  xxiii.  28,  &c.);  ddgdn  (Gen. 
xxvii.  28,  37,  &c.),  twice  (Num.  xviii.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
12)  translated  "wheat;"  sheber  (Gen.  xlii.  1,  2, 
&c.),  translated  "victuals"  once  (Neh.  x.  31,  Heb. 
82),  &c. ;  also  of  several  Greek  words,  as  kokkos  ( Jn. 
xii.  24),  elsewhere  translated  "grain"  (Mat.  xiii. 
31,  &c.);  ««7o«(Mk.  iv.  28;  Acts  vii.  12),  elsewhere 
translated  "wheat"  (Mat.  iii.  12,  &c.);  plural spoW- 
ma  (Mat.  xii.  1),  elsewhere  translated  "cornfields" 
(Mk.  ii.  23;  Lk.  vi.  1),  &c.— "Corn,"  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  now  in  England  r=  grain,  or  the  various 
cereals.      The   most  common  kinds  were  wheat, 

BARLEY,  spelt  (A.  V.  "  RYE,"  "  FITCHES  "),  and  MIL- 
LET ;  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers. 
Corn-crops  are  still  reckoned  at  twentyfold  what 
was  sown,  and  were  anciently  much  more.  "  Seven 
ears  on  one  stalk"  (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no  unusual 
phenomenon  in  Egypt  at  this  day.  Wheat  (2  Sam. 
iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purpo- 
Bcs.  (Barn.)  It  is  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry 
WELL,  and  perhaps  the  "ground  corn"  of  2  Sam. 
xvii.  19  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so 
used.  From  Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  as 
AGRICULTURE  bccamc  developed  under  a  settled 
government,  Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting  coun- 
try, and  her  grain  was  largely  taken  by  Tyre  (Ez. 
xxvii.  17 ;  comp.  Am.  yiii.  5).  (Commerce.)  "  Plenty 
of  corn  "  was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii. 
28;  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  13).  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  has 
been  generally  supposed  exclusively  a  native  of 
America,  and  hence  unknown  in  Europe  and  the 
East  before  1492.  M.  Rifaud,  however,  discovered  in 
1819  grains  and  leaves  of  it  under  the  head  of  a 
mummy  at  Thebes,  and  hence  Dr.  J.  Hamilton  (in 
Fairbairn)  supposes  it  may  have  been  known  to 
the  Hebrews ;  but  may  not  these  grains  and  leaves 
have  been  deposited  there,  by  accident  or  design,  at 
some  time  within  the  last  three  or  four  centuries? 

€or-ne'li-as  (L.,  according  to  Schl.  fr.  L.  comu, 
a  horn  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Roman  clan),  a 
Roman  centurion  of  the  Italian  cohort  (Army,  II.) 
stationed  in  Cesarea  (Acts  x.  1,  &c.),  a  devout  man 
full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds  (Proselyte).  Cor- 
nelius and  those  assembled  in  his  house  were  baptized 
by  St.  Peter,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has 
been  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  According  to  Je- 
rome he  built  a  Christian  church  at  Cesarea ;  but 
later  tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Scamandios 
(Scamandria  ?),  and  ascribes  to  him  the  working  of 
a  great  miracle. 

Cor'ner.  The  "comer"  of  the  field  was  not 
allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly  reaped.  The 
poor  had  a  right  to  carry  off  what  was  so  left, 
and  this  was  a  part  of  the  maintenance  from  the 
soil  to  which  that  class  were  entitled.  On  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew  fami- 
ly had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and  could 
by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "  comers,"  &c.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.     In  the 


later  period  of  the  prophets  their  constant  com- 
plaints concerning  the  defrauding  the  poor  (Is.  x. 
2;  Am.  v.  11,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such  laws 
had  lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later,  under 
the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as 
the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the 
legal  "corner;"  but  provided  also  (which  seems 
hardly  consistent)  that  two  fields  should  not  be  so 
joined  as  to  leave  one  corner  only  where  two 
should  fairly  be  reckoned.  The  proportion  being 
thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might  be  reaped,  and 
enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation  subsequently  sep- 
arated from  the  whole  crop.  This  "  confer  "  was, 
like  the  gleaning,  tithe-free.  Agriculture  ;  Beard  ; 
Gleaning;  Hair;  Poor;  Tithe;  Widow. 

*  Cor'ner-gate  (2  K.  xiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi. 
9 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  a  gate  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 400  cubits  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  (Epii- 
RAiM,  Gate  of)  ;  apparently  (so  Kit.)  at  the  N.  W. 
corner. 

Corner-stone,  a  stone  of  great  importance  in 
binding  together  the  sides  of  a  building.  Some  of 
the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient  work  of  the  Tem- 
ple foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7i  feet 
thick.  (See  cut,  under  Jerusalem,  of  the  E.  corner 
of  the  S.  wall.)  At  Nineveh  the  corners  are  sometimes 
formed  of  one  angular  stone.  "  Corner-stone," 
or  "  head  of  the  corner,"  sometimes  =  any  princi- 
pal person,  as  the  princes  of  Egj'pt  (Is.  xix.  13, 
A.V.  "  the  stay,"  margin  "  the  corners,"  or  "gover- 
nors"), and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Lord  (Ps.  cxviii, 
22 ;  Is.  xxviii.  16 ;  Mat.  xxi.  42 ;  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  1  Pet 
ii.  6,  7).  In  Ps.  cxliv.  12,  translated  in  A.  V.  "  that 
our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones,  polished 
(margin  "cut")  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace," 
Gesenius  translates  "  that  our  daughters  may  be  as 
corner-columns  finely  sculptured,"  supposing  an 
allusion  to  the  slender,  tall,  and  elegant  caryatides, 
or  columns  representing  female  figures,  common  Id 
Egyptian  architecture. 

Cor'net  (Heb.  shophdr),  a  loud-sounding  instru 
ment,  made  of  the  horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois 
(sometimes  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient  He-. 
brews  for  siguals,  for  announcing  the  "Jubilee" 
(Lev.  xxv.  9),  for  proclaiming  the  new  year,  for 
the  purposes  of  war  (Jer.  iv.  5,  19 ;  compare  Job 
xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the  sentinels  placed  at  the , 
watch-towers  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  ani 
enemy  (Ez.   xxxiii.   4,   5).     Shophdr  is  generally^ 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "trumpet,"  but  " comet "i 
(the  more  correct  translation)  is  used  in  1  Chr.  xT.i 
28 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  14 ;  Ps.  xcviii.  6 ;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  and  itt^ 
the  margin  of  Ps.  cl.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  1.    "  Cornet "  is  als 
employed  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for  the  Chalde 
keren  (literary  a  horn).     Oriental  scholars  for  thel 
most  part  consider  shdplidr  and  keren  to  be  one  and 
the  same  musical  instrument;   but  some   biblicalf 
critics  regard  shophdr  and  Heb.  MtsdtsSrdh  or  ch&l 
sotsdrdh  (=  "trumpet"  in  Num.  x.  2  ff".,  &c.) 
belonging  to  the  species  of  keren,  the  general  ter 
for  a  horn.     Gesenius  makes  hStsotsirdh  or  chfits6 
slrdJi  =  the  straight  trumpet,  and  shophdr  =  on< 
crooked  like  a  horn.     The  silver  trumpets  whicl 
Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israclitt 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes :  for  th< 
calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  journeyini 
of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of  war,  anc 
for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and  ne* 
moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).     In  the  age  of  Solomon  th(| 
"silver  trumpets"  were  increased  in  number 
120  (2  Cor.  V.  12);  and,  independently  of  the  ol 
jects  for  which   they  had   been  first  introduce 
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they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  The  Heb.  yobel,  used  sometimes 
=  "  year  of  Jubilee  "(comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15,  with 
X.XV.  28,  30),  generally  =  the  institution  of  Jubilee, 
but  insome  instances  (so  Prof.  Marks)  =  a  musical 
instrument,  resembling  in  its  object,  if  not  in  its 
shape,  the  kerm  and  'CheshopJiur  (Ex.  xix.  13,  A.  V. 
"trumpet,"  margin  "cornet").  The  Heb.  plural 
mina'anHm,  translated  in  A.  V.  "  cornets,"  Vulgate 
"  sislra "  (2  Sam.  vi.  5  only)  =  a  musical  instru- 
ment or  rattle,  which  gave  a  tinkling  sound  on 
being  Shaken  (Ges.).  The  Gr.  salpingx  is  translated 
"trump"  or  "trumpet"  in  N.  T.  (Mat.  xxiv.  31; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  8,  XV.  52,  &c.),  and  in  LXX.  =  Heb. 
shophdr,  hatsotserdh  or  ckatsotserdh,  and  Keren. 
The  sounding  of  the  cornet  was  the  distinguishing 
ritual  feature  of  the  festival  appointed  by  Moses 
to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
under  the  denomination  of  "a  day  of  blowing 
trumpets  "  (Num.  xxix.  1),  or  "  a  memorial  of  blow- 
ing of  trumpets"  (Lev.  xxiii.  24).  (Assembly  S; 
Convocation  ;  Festivals  ;  Trumpets,  Feast  of.) 
The  cornet  is  also  sounded  in  the  synagogue  at  the 
close  of  the  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and, 
amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  ritual  of  the  Se- 
phardim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, known  by  the  post-biblical  denomination  of 
"  the  Great  Hosannah." 

*  Cor-rnp'tion,  Mount  of  (2  K.  xxiiL  13).  Olives, 
Mount  of. 

Cos  or  Co' OS  (both  L.  fr.  Gr.),  now  Stanchio  or 
Stanko,  a  small  island  X.  W.  from  Rhodes,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1 
Mc.  XV.  28).  Josephus  mentions  that  the  Jews  had 
a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  that  Julius  Cesar  issued  an 
edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews  of  Cos.  Herod  the  Great 
conferred  many  favors  on  the  island.  St.  Paul,  on 
the  return  from  his  third  missionary  journey,  passed 
the  night  here,  after  sailing  from  Miletus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  light  woven  fabrics,  and  for  its 
wines — also  for  a  temple  of  .^Esculapius,  which  was 
virtually  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privilege 
of  a  free  state.  The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name) 
was  on  the  X.  E.,  near  a  promontory  called  Scanda- 
rium  :  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference 
is  made  in  Acts  xxi.  1  (A.  Y.  "  Coos  "). 

Co'sain  (prob.  fr.  Heb.=a  diviner,  Rbn.  K.  T.  Lex.), 
son  of  Elmodam,  .in  the  line  of  Joseph  the  husband 
of  Mary  (Lk.  iii.  28). 

*  Cotes,  the  A.  V.  translation  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28 
of  Heb.  pi.  uveroth  (=  crib,  manger,  Ges.).  (Barn  ; 
Manger.)  "  Cote  "  properly  =  cot  or  cottage,  as 
in  "  sheep-cote,"  &c. 

*  Cot'tage  =  a  small  habitation  (House). — 1.  Heb. 
pi.  ceroih  or  crolh,  A.  V.  "  cottages  "  in  Zeph.  ii.  6 
only,  =  pitf,  cisterns,  wells  (so  Gesenius,  Henderson) ; 
meadows,  pasture-grounds  (so  Fiirst). — 2.  Heb.  milii- 
ndh,  A.  V.  "  cottage,"  in  Is.  xxiv.  20,  =  hanging-bed, 
hammock  ;  in  Is.  i.  8,  A.  V.  "  lodge,"  =  lodge,  hut 
(so  Gesenius,  Furst).  (Cucumbers.)— 3.  Heb.  succdh, 
A.  V.  "  cottage  "  in  Is.  i.  8,  is  elsewhere  translated 
"  booth,"  "  tabernacle,"  &c.  Tabernacles,  Feast 
or. 

Cot'ton,  the  proper  translation  (so  Gesenius,  &c.) 
of  the  Heb.  carpas  (compare  L.  earhasus  ;  Gr.  kar- 
pasos  ;  Sansc.  karpdsa  =  cotton),  Esth.  i.  6,  where 
the  Vulgate  has  carbasini  coloris,  as  if  a  color,  not 
a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "  green  "),  were  intended. 
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There  is  a  doubt  whether  under  the  Hebrew  thaJi 
and  buts,  in  A.  V.  "  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  ic, 
cotton  may  have  been  included.  (Linen.)  Cotton 
garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  are  said  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  word  for  the  cotton  plant  in  Hebrew,  nor 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  early 
knowledge  of  the  fabric.  The  Egyptian  mummy 
swathings  are  decided  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  ob6er^•e^8  may 
mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  fo»  ancient  popular  writers  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  authority 
of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus.  The 
Greeks,  through  the  commercial  conse<juencc8  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  must  have  known  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Cotton  was 
manufactured  and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt,  but 
extant  monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as 
in  the  case  of  flax,  in  that  country.  But  when  Pliny 
(a.  d.  115)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then  grown  in 
Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius  Pollux  (a 
century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the  inference 
that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  experiment, 
some  plantations  existed  there.  This  is  the  more 
likely  since  we  find  the  cotton-Zr^e  (not  cotton-planl) 
is  mentioned  still  by  Pliny  as  the  only  remarkable 
tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia ;  and  since  Arabia,  on 
its  other  side,  appears  to  have  known  cotton  from 
time  immemorial,  to  grow  it  in  abundance,  and  in 
parts  to  be  highly  favorable  to  that  product.  In 
India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest  records  of  the 
use  of  cotton  for  dress ;  of  which,  including  the 
starching  of  it,  some  curious  traces  are  found  as 
early  as  800  b.  c,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  Cot- 
ton is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in  various 
parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Persia,  the 
Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  distinct  fabric 
from  linen. 
Concb.    Bed. 

*  Coulter  [o  as  in  no]  (fr.  L.  rulfrr),  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
20,  21)  =  "  ploughshare,"  as  the  Hebrew  word  itJi 
is  elsewhere  translated.    Agriculture. 

Conn'eil  (fr.  L. ;  Gr.  mnedrion).  1.  The  great 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem 
(Mat.  xxvi.  59,  &c.).— 2.  A  name  applied  to  the  lesser 
courts  (x.  17  ;  Mk.  xiii.  9),  of  which  there  were  two 
at  Jerusalem,  .and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine. 
The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtful  point ; 
but  their  existence  is  clearly  implied  in  the  passages 
quoted  ;  and  perhaps  the  "judgment"  (Mat.  v.  21) 
applies  to  them.  (Judges;  Sanhedrim.) — 3.  (Gr. 
sumboulion).  A  kind  of  jury  or  privy  council  (Acts 
xxv.  12),  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  assessors 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  other  public  matters. — 4.  (Gr.  nimbou- 
lion,  usually  translated  "  counsel,"  as  in  margin). 
A  consultation,  or  meeting  for  deliberation  (Mat. 
xii.  14). 

*  Cou'ri-er  [koo're-er].  Compel  ;  Epistle  ;  Foot- 
man. 

*  Course  [o  as  in  no].  Astronomy;  Games; 
Priest 

COBlt  [o  as  in  no]  (Heb.  hatstr  or  chdt$ir),an open 
enclosure,  applied  in  the  A.  V.  most  commonly  (as 
the  translation  of  Heb.  hutger  or  ehdtur)  to  the 
enclosures  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  (Ex. 
xxvii.  9,  xl.  33  ;  Lev.  vi.  IC  ;  1  K.  vL  36,  vii.  8 ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  12  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  5,  &c.).  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and 
vi  13,  the  Heb.  'uzc::-^.h  is  employed,  apparently, 
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for  the  same  places.  H&tser  or  ehAlter  also  =  the 
court  of  a  prison  (Neh.  iiL  25  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.), 
of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a  palace 
(2  K.  XX.  4  ;  Esth.  i.  &,  &c.) ;  and  often  =  "  village." 
Uazer. 

C«B'th>  (fr.  Gr.),  a  servant  of  the  Temple  who  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.' 32);  not  in  Ezra 
and  Xehemiah. 

C»T'r-nant  [o  as  in  love].  The  Heb.  beriih,  of  which 
the  Gr.  dia>heke  (see  below)  is  the  usual  translation 
m  the  LXX.,  is  taken  by  Gesenius  to  mean  pri- 
marily a  cuttinff,  with  reference  to  the  custom  of 
cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and  passing  be- 
tween the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant  (Gen. 
XV. ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Professor  Lee  makes  the 
proper  signification  of  the  word  an  eating  together, 
or  banquet,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat  to- 
gether amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friendship. 
(Basqcets  ;  Salt.)  In  the  N.  T.  the  Gr.  diatheke 
(properly  a  disposition  or  arrangement ;  in  classic 
Greek  writers  usually  a  disposition  by  will  of  prop- 
erty, Rbn.  K.  T.  Lex.,  L.  &  S.)  is  frequently,  though 
not  uniformly,  translated  "  testament  "  in.  the  A.V., 
whence  the  English  names  Old  Testamext  and  New 
Testament.  In  its  biblical  meaning  of  a  compact 
or  agreement  between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used 
— 1.  Of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man.  Man  not 
being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  independent 
covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evidently  used  by 
way  of  accommodation.  Strictly  speaking,  such  a 
covenant  is  quite  unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a 
promise  (Gal.  iiL  15  fF.)  or  act  of  mere  favor  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  28).  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  Grod  after 
the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  day'  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a 
"  covenant "  (Gen.  ix. ;  Jer.  xxxiiL  30).  Generally, 
however,  the  for;n  of  a  covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  benefits  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being 
made  by  Him  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  He  imposes  on  man.  Thus 
the  covenant  of  Sinai  was  conditioned  by  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27, 
28  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  15),  which  are  therefore  called  "  Je- 
hovah's covenant "  (Deut  iv.  13),  a  name  which  was 
extended  to  all  the  books  of  Moses,  if  not  to  the 
whole  body  of  Jewish  canonical  Scriptures  (2  Cor. 
iiL  13,  14).  This  last-mentioned  covenant,  which 
was  renewed  at  diflFerent  periods  (Deut  xxix. ;  Josh, 
xxiv. ;  2  Chr.  xv.,  xxiiL  xxix.,  xxxiv. ;  Ezr.  x. ;  Neh. 
ix.,  X.),  is  one  of  the  two  principal  covenants  be- 
tween God  and  man.  They  are  distinguished  as  old 
and  new  (Jer.  xxxL  31-34  ;  Heb.  viiL  8-13,  x.  16), 
with  reference  to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution, 
but  of  their  actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17),  and 
also  as  being  the  instruments  respectively  of  bond- 
age and  freedom  (iv.  24).  Consistently  with  this 
representation  of  God's  dealings  with  man  under 
the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  covenant  is  said  to  be 
confirmed,  in  conformity  to  human  custom,  by  an 
OATH  (Deut  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3),  to  be  sanctioned 
by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaithful  (Deut.  xxix. 
21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sign,  such  as  the 
the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circumcision  (xvii.),  or  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxL  16,  17). — 2.  Of  a  covenant  betirecn 
man  and  man,  L  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement, 
either  between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  Josh, 
ix.  6,  15)  (Alliances),  or  between  individuals  (Gen. 
xxxi.  44),  by  which  each  party  bound  himself  to 
fulfil  certain  conditions,  and  was  assured  of  receiv- 
ing certain  advantages.  In  making  such  a  covenant 
God  was  solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (xxxL  50),  and 
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an  oath  was  sworn  (xxL  31).  A  sign  or  witness  of 
the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such  as  a  gift 
(xxL  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected  (xxxL 
52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called  "  the  covenant 
of  God"  (Prov.  iL  17;  see  Mai.  iL  14).  "Cove- 
nant "  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure  ordinance,  such 
as  that  of  the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  8) ;  and  is 
used  figuratively  in  such  expressions  as  a  "  covenant 
with  death  "  (Is.  xxviiL  18),  or  "  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field  "  (Hos.  iL  18). 

C«w.  Bull  ;  Butter  ;  Cheese  ;  Heifer  ;  Herd  ; 
Milk  ;  Ox. 

C«z  (fr.  Heb.  =  thorn,  Ges.),  a  man  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Coz'U  (Heb.  lying,  fahe,  Ges.)  a  Midianite  woman, 
slain  with  Zimri  by  Phinehas ;  daughter  of  Zur,  a 
chief  of  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

*  frack'nels,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  pi.  nik- 
kudim  =  (so  Gesenius)  a  kind  of  cake  which  prob- 
ably crumbled  easily  (1  K.  xiv.  3).    Bread  ;  Mouldy. 

*  Crafts'inail  =  a  man  of  any  particular  erajl  or 
art,  a  mechanic  (Deut.  xxviL  15  ;  Acts  xix.  24,  38, 
Ac).     Charashim. 

Cnne.  Probably  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  ren- 
dering the  Heb.  sus  by  "  crane,"  which  bird  is  prob- 
ably intended  by  the  Heb.  ^dgur,  translated  "  swal- 
low "  by  the  A.  V.  In  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is. 
xxxviiL  14),  "  Like  a  crane  (Heb.  sus),  or  a  swallow 
(Heb.  ^dgur),  so  did  I  twitter ; "  and  again  in  Jer. 
viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the  same  order,  from 
which  latter  passage  we  learn  that  both  birds  were 
migrator}'.  According  to  most  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.,  sus  denotes  a  "  swal- 
low." "Crane"  is  a  name  of  several  species  of 
large  wading  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Gnis. 

Crt'tes  [-teez]  (fr.  Gr.),  governor  of  the  C>-prians, 
left  by  Sostratus  in  charge  of  the  "  castle  "  of  Jeru- 
salem (?),  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2 
Mc.  iv.  29). 

*  Cre-a'tlon  (fr.  L.).  The  book  of  (Jenesis  opens 
with  the  declaration, "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  "  (L  1),  and  after  alluding 
(2)  to  a  chaotic  state,  goes  on  (3  ff.)  to  describe  the 
works  of  God  during  six  days,  on  the  last  of  which 
man  was  created.  The  Scriptures  difier  from  the 
sacred  books  of  all  heathens  in  ascribing  the 
creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  supreme  God  in  the  active  exercise  of 
His  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  (Genesis, 
J).  1).  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  neither  in 
Gen.  i.  1,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  is  any 
definite  time  assigned  as  that  of  the  first  creative 
act,  i.  e.  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  determine  how 
long  ago  "  the  beginning"  of  created  existence  was, 
though  they  teach  that  the  heaven  and  earth  have 
not  existed  from  eternity,  but  were  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  now  also 
the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  best  geologists  as 
well  as  biblical  scholars,  that  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science  are  not  at  all  irreconcilable  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  precise  mode 
of  reconciliation  between  them  is  indeed  still  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy.  Many  (Chalmers,  Buckland, 
&c.)  have  held  that  the  Work  of  the  six  days  in  Gen. 
L  3  ff".  and  Ex.  xx.  1 1  comprehended  only  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  the  material  universe  and  the 
introduction  of  the  existing  orders  of  animals  and 
plants  with  man  at  their  head,  a  process  occupying 
six  natural  days — that  the  chaotic  state  in  Gen.  L  2 
marked  the  total  or  partial  wreck  or  wrecks  of  a 
previously  existing  creation  with  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals now  known  only  as  fossils — and  that  ages  ma/ 
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have  elapsed  between  the  original  creation  in  verse 
1  and  the  six  days'  worlt  in  verse  3  it  The  present 
commonly  received  opinion  among  geologists  is  that 
the  "  six  days  "  in  Gen.  i.  3  ff.  (compare  ii.  4)  and 
Ex.  XX.  11  =  six  successive  periods  of  time,  each 
of  very  long  duration — that  during  these  periods 
plants  and  animals  were  created,  flourished,  and  be- 
came extinct,  rocks  were  formed  by  the  action  of 
fire  and  by  sedimentary  deposits  under  water,  and 
various  other  changes  took  place,  all,  so  far  as  men- 
tioned, in  the  order  described  in  Gen.  i.,  the  earth 
gradually  becoming  fitted  for  the  reception  of  man, 
and  the  existing  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
This  opinion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
brief  view  of  Professor  Guyot's  explanation  of  Gen. 
L  (from  BiblioOieca  Sacra,  xii.  324  ff.).  Verse  1  de- 
scrioes  the  creation  of  the  matter  of  the  universe. 
Verse  2  represents  this  matter  in  its  chaotic  (i.  e. 
gaseous)  state.  Then  come  the  six  cosmogonic 
"  days  "  (i.  e.  long  periods),  ending  with  a  day  of 
rest.  These  six  days  are  divided  into  two  periods 
of  three  days  each.  In  the  first  three  days  the 
creation  of  inorganic  matter  takes  place ;  in  the 
second  three  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  ending 
with  man.  The  last  day  in  each  series  is  subdivided, 
containing  two  works,  while  the  others  contain  but 
one  each.  The  works  of  each  day  form  great  steps 
in  the  development,  or  rather  in  the  successive 
creation,  of  the  universe  and  of  the  globe.  These 
"  days  "  or  periods  are  of  unequal  length,  the  first 
perhaps  being  the  longest,  and  the  others  gradually 
becoming  shorter.  Science  teaches  that  the  original 
form  of  matter  is  the  gaseous.  The  work  of  the 
first  day  was  the  production  of  light  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  chemical  parts,  according  to  their  affin- 
ities. That  of  the  second  day  was  the  creation  of 
the  firmament,  i.  e.  the  separation  of  the  mass  of 
gaseous  matter  into  an  immense  number  of  nebu- 
lous bodies  or  globes,  "  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment "  afterward  constituting  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  "  the  waters  under  the  firmament "  afterward 
becoming  the  earth.  In  the  third  day  were  two 
works  :---(l.)  the  concentration  of  the  matter  of 
the  globe  into  a  mineral  mass  (at  first  entirely  melt- 
ed, but  gradually  cooling  on  the  outside),  with  the 
separation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  were 
previously  in  the  form  of  vapor,  from  the  land 
which  constituted  the  first  continents  ;  (2.)  the  ap- 
pearance of  vegetation.  The  work  of  the  fourth 
day  was  the  organization  of  the  solar  system  in  its 
present  condition,  the  succession  of  days  and  nights 
and  of  seasons,  i.  e.  of  the  climates  and  physical 
conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  living 
beings.  The  work  of  the  fifth  day  was  the  creation 
of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  including  the  water 
animals,  the  amphibious  and  other  reptiles,  and  the 
birds,  and  comprehending  the  paleozoic  and  reptil- 
ian ages  of  geology.  The  work  of  the  sixth  day, 
corresponding  to  the  tertiary  age  of  geology,  was 
twofold:  (1.)  the  creation  of  the  higher  animals 
specially  living  on  the  dry  land,  or  the  mammals  ; 
(2.)  the  creation  of  man.  After  this  comes  the 
seventh  day  of  rest,  or  the  still  unfinished  Sabbath 
of  the  earth,  since  the  beginning  of  which  no  new 
creation  has  taken  place.  Only  the  outlines  of  the 
grand  cosmogonic  week  are  given  by  Moses,  who 
received  his  narrative  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
probably  did  not  himself  fully  comprehend  the  sys- 
tem of  creation  which  he  described. — The  facts 
gathered  from  nature  teach  us,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Dana,  that  species  have  not  been  made  out  of 
species  by  any  process  of  growth  or  development ; 
13 


— that  the  "  original  divine  power  "  did  not  create  a 
generic  or  universal  germ  from  which  all  Bubordi- 
nate  genera  or  species  were  developed  ; — that  the 
evolution  or  plan  of  progress  was  by  successive 
creations  of  species  in  their  full  perfection  ; — that 
the  creation  was  not  in  a  lineal  series  from  the  very 
lowest  upward,  for  gigantic  saurians  appeared  be- 
fore turtles  and  serpents,  trilobites  were  superior  to 
many  crustaceans  afterward  created,  &c. ;  yet  there 
was  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  successive  races  in- 
volved in  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  the  earth,  as 
also  in  its  other  steps  of  physical  progress;  while 
the  creations  of  the  tribes  were  not  simultaneous, 
but  successive,  and  occurring  at  many  different 
times,  after  more  or  less  complete  exterminations 
of  previously  existing  life  {BMio/hcca  Sacra,  xiii. 
119  ff.).  After  all  the  objections  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  it 
is  still  accepted  and  reverenced  by  the  wisest  and 
best  among  men  of  science.  "  The  scientific  writers 
in  our  language,"  says  Professor  Dana  (Bihiiothera 
Sacra,  xiii.  645),  "  that  aim  to  exalt  the  Bible  in 
their  works,  greatly  outnumber  those  that  publish 
works  of  detraction."  The  simple  believer  in  the 
Scriptures  has  no  need  to  fear  the  investigations  of 
science  in  any  of  its  departments  ;  for  the  God  that 
gave  the  Bible  is  the  God  of  truth,  and  every  truth 
will  be  found  ultimately  to  be  in  harmony  with  every 
other  truth.  Adam  ;  Astronomv  ;  Day  ;  Earth  ; 
Firmament;  Genesis;  Heaven;  Inspiration;  Je- 
hovah ;  Man  ;  Tongues,  Confusion  of. 

Cred'it-or.    Loan. 

Cres'cens  [-senz]  (L.  growing,  increasing)  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10),  an  assistant  of  St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  According  to  early 
tradition,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia.  Later 
tradition  makes  him  preach  in  Gaul,  and  found  the 
church  at  Vienne. 

Crete  [kreet]  (fr.  Gr.  Krete,  said  to  be  named  from 
a  nymph  Creta,  or  from  Cres,  its  first  king,  or  [t^o 
Strabo]  from  the  Cnretes,  its  ancient  inhabitants),  the 
modern  Candia.  This  large  island,  which  closes  in 
the  Greek  Archipelago  on  the  S.,  extends  through 
a  distance  of  140  miles  between  its  extreme  points 
of  Cape  Salmone  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and 
Cape  Criumetopon  beyond  Phenice  (12)  on  the  W. 
Though  extremely  bold  and  mountainous,  this  island 
has  very  fruitful  valleys,  and  in  early  times  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  hundred  cities.  From  Crete  comes 
the  Latin  name  of  "  chalk,"  creta,  i.  e.  Cretan  earth. 
Crete  was  conspicuous  in  the  mythology  and  early 
history  of  Greece,  especially  in  connection  with  its 
king  and  legislator  Minos,  but  comparatively  unim- 
portant in  its  later  history.  (Pelethites.)  It  seems 
likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance  existed  be- 
tween the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Jews  were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable 
numbers  during  the  period  between  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  final  destniction  of 
Jerusalem.  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their 
chief  residence  (1  Mc.  xv.  23).  Thus  the  special 
men  ion  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among  those  who 
were  at  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  is  just  what  we 
should  expect.  No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of 
any  more  direct  .evangelization  of  Crete;  and  no 
absolute  proof  can  be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was 
ever  there  before  his  voyage  from  Cesarea  to  Puteo- 
li  The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidcs,  the  ship  was  forced  to  run 
down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and  thence  under  the  lee  of 
Crete  to  Fair  Havens,  near  Lasea.     Thence,  after 
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some  delaj,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  on 
the  wind  becoming  favorable,  to  reach  Phenice  for 
the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (xxviL  7-12).  It  is 
evident  from  TiL  L  5,  that  the  apostle  himself  was 
in  Crete,  where  he  had  left  Titcs,  at  no  long  inter- 
val of  time  before  he  wrote  the  letter.  (Titcs,  Epis- 
tle TO.)  In  Tit  L  12,  St  Paul  adduces  from  Epi- 
menides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  poet,  contemporary  with 
Solon,  sixth  century  b.  c.  (Altar,  C,  2 ;  Athens), 
a  quotation  in  which  the  vices  of  his  countrymen 
are  described  in  dark  colors  —  "  liars,"  "  evil 
beasts"  (=  brutes),  "slow  bellies"  (=  lazy  glut- 
tons). 

Cretes  [kreets]  (Acts  ii.  11),  Cre'tians  [-shanz] 
(Tit  L  12)  =  Cretans,  inhabitants  of  Crete. 

•  Cri*  (Job   xxxix.    9 ;  Prov.   xiv.   4 ;  Is.  i.   3). 


DiTiSATiON ;   Idolatry  ; 


Barn  ;  Cotes  ;  Manger. 

*  CilMe.    Blasphemy 
Murder  ;  Punishments  ;  Slave  ;  Trial, 

Crin'son.     Colors. 

•  Crisp'ing-Pins  (Is.  iii.  22).    Bag  1. 

Cris'ptS  {L.  cttrled  ^),  ruler  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth  (Acts  xviiL  8) ;  baptized  with  his 
family  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tra- 
dition, he  became  afterward  bishop  of  .^Egina. 

Cross*  Except  the  Latin  crux,  from  which  the 
English  "  cross  "  is  derived,  there  was  no  word  de- 
finitively and  invariably  applied  to  this  instrument  of 
punishment  The  Greek  stauros,  uniformly  and  cor- 
rectly translated  "  cross  "  in  the  N.  T.,  in  Homer  = 
an  vprighl  pale  or  stake  (L.  &  S.).  For  the  different 
forms,  see  below.  As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's 
death  and  a  murderer's  punishment,  the  cross  was 
naturally  looked  upon  with  the  profoundest  horror, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of 
guilt,  and  of  ignominy  (Gibbon,  ii.  153).  But  after 
the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  a  lumi- 
o  nous    cross    appeared   in   the 

^^-^^..^^^  heavens  after  mid-day  with  the 

inscription  in  Greek,  "  By  this 
conquer,"  the  representation 
being  repeated  at  night  in  a 
dream,  in  which  Christ  also 
appeared  to  him,  he  ordered 
his  friends  to  make  a  cross 
of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he 
had  seen,  and  "  the  towering 
eagles  resigned  the  flags  unto 
the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the 
tree  of  cursing  and  shame" 
"sat  upon  the  sceptres  and 
was  engraved  and  signed  on  the 
foreheads  of  kings "  (Jeremy 
Taylor,  lAfe  of  Christy  iii.  xv.  1). 
The  new  stand- 
ards were  called 
by  the  Latin  name 
Zoiaru/n, and  may 
be  seen  on  the  „  ^ 
coma  of  Constan-xPi-CHiCt.  e. 


Cmi 


1.  Simplex. 
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(From  •  eota  In  the  BriUili 
Mttteom.) 


tine  the  Great  and  ^^^^  ^*^^ 
his  nearer  succes- 


«re  tb*  Grtck 

Bors.     The  Laba-  ^'f"*  '*)  "* 
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rum  IS  described 
in  Eusebius,  and,  besides  the  pendent  cross,  sup- 
ported the  celebrated  embroidered  monogram  of 
Christ,  which  was  also  inscribed  on  the  shields  and 
helmets  of  the  legions.  We  may  tabulate  thus  the 
various  descriptions  of  cross,  using  the  Latin  desig- 
nations, which  are  mostly  expUuned  in  the  subsequent 
description : — 


Compacta. 

I 


3.  Decnssata.  3.  Commissa  4.  Immiega. 
Andreana,  or  and  ansata.  or  capitau. 
Bui^undian. 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  (L.  =  a  cross  simple),  or  mere 
stake  of  one  single  piece   without  transom,  was 
probably  the  original  of  the  rest     Sometimes  it 
was  merely  driven  through  the  man's  chest  (see 
cut  under  War),  but  at  other  times  it  was  driven 
longitudinally  through  the  whole  body,  coming  out 
at  the  mouth.     Another  form  of  punishment  con- 
sisted of  tyiiiff  the  criminal  to  the  stake,  from  which 
he  hung  by  his  arms. — 2.  The  cntx  decussata  (L.  = 
a  cross  decussate,  or  X-shaped),  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
cross  (Andrew),  although  on  no  good  grounds.     It 
was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  X. — 3.  The  crux  com- 
missa (L.   =  a  cross  joined  together),  or  St.   An- 
thony's cross  (so  called  from  being  embroidered  on 
that  saint's  cope),  was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 
A  variety  of  this   cross   (the   cncx   ansata 
[L.  =  a  cross  with  a  handle],  "  crosses  with 
circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  "in  the 
sculptures  from  Khorsabad  and  the  ivories   from 
Nimroud.     In  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  a  similar 
object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  constantly  borne  by 
divinities.     The  same  symbol  has  been  also  found 
among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among 
the  Indians  and  Persians. — 4.  The  crux  immissa  (L. 
=  a  cross  let  into,  or  lei  in),  or  Latin  cross,  differed 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  upright 
above  the  crossbar.     That  this  was  the  kind  of 
cross  on  which  our  Lord  died  is  obvious  from  the 
mention  of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's 
head,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it 
is  repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of 
Constantine.     There  was  a  projection  from   the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested.     This  was  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  body 
from  tearing  away  the  hands.     Whether  there  was 
also  a  support  to  the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is 
doubtful.      An  inscription  was  generally  placed 
above  the  criminal's  head,  briefly  expressing  his 
guilt,  and  generally  was  carried  before  him.     It  was 
covered  with  white  gypsum,  and  the  letters  were 
black.     Nicquetus  says  it  was  white  with  red  let- 
ters.    It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to 
the  cross  was  the  more  common  method.     That  our 
Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecv,  is  certain 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  &c. ;  Zech.  xii.  10;  P"s.  xxii.  16). 
It  is,    however,    extremely    probable    that    both 
methods  were  used  at  once.     The  story  of  the  so- 
called  "invention  (i.  e.  discovery)  of  the  cross," 
A.D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether  passed  over. 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  &c.,  say,  that  the  Empress 
Helena,  Constantine's  mother,  was  instructed  in  a 
dream  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  that  she  found  there 
three  crosses  with  a  superscription,  that  one  of 
them  miraculously  cured  a  dying  woman,  and  was 
therefore  declared  to  be  the  genuine  cross  of  Christ, 
and  that  she  gave  a  part  of  it  to  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  sent  the  rest  to  Constantine.     Afterward, 
pieces  of  the  so-called  true  cross  were  distributed 
through  Christendom.     To  this  day  the  supposed 
title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown  to  the 
people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme  at  Rome.      In   the  epistles  of  St^ 
Paul,  "  the  cross  of  Christ,"  or  "  the  cross  "  simply, 
figuratively  =  all  that  is  connected  with  the  cross, 
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i.  e.  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sacrifice  for  sin  which  He  offered  (see 
Atonement),  and  in  general,  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  i.  17,  18;  Gal.  v.  11,  vi.  12,  14, 
&c.).  Compare  the  "  name  "  of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
5-7 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  22,  &c.).  It  was  not  till  the  6th 
century  that  the  emblem  of  the  cross  became  the 
image  of  the  crucifix.  As  a  symbol  the  use  of  it 
was  frequent  in  the  early  church.  It  was  not  till 
the  second  century  that  any  particular  efficacy  was 
attached  to  it.     Crucifixion  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

Crown.  This  ornament,  which  is  both  ancient 
and  universal,  probably  originated  from  the  fillets 
used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being  dishevelled  by 
the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  common,  and  they 
may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  Nine- 
veh, and  Egypt;  they  gradually  developed  into 
turbans,  which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or 
precious  materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or 
crowns.  The  use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably 
was  suggested  by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling 
the  head  with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph 
(Wis.  ii.  8;  Jd.  xv.  13).  Both  the  ordinary  priests 
and  the  high  priest  wore  them.  The  common 
"  bonnet "  of  the  priests  (Heb.  migba'ah  ;  Ex.  xxviii. 
40,  xxxix.  28),  formed  a  sort  of  linen  turban  or 
crown  (Jos.  iii.  7,  §  3).  The  mitre  of  the  high  priest 
(Heb.  mitsnepheth,  used  also  of  a  regal  "  diadem," 
Ez.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splendid  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36  ff.,  xxxix.  28,  30,  31;  Lev.  viii.  9).  It  had  a 
fillet  of  blue  lace,  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem 
(Heb.  nezer,  A.  V.  "crown,"  Ex.  xxix.  6).  The 
gold  band  was  tied  behind  with  blue  lace  (em- 
broidered with  flowers),  and  being  two  fingers 
broad,  bore  the  inscription  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  " 
(compare  Rev.  xvii.  5 ;  Jos.  iii.  7,  §  7 ;  B.J.  v.  6, 
§  7).  The  use  of  tlie  crown  by  priests,  and  in  reli- 
gious services  was  universal.  "A  striped  head- 
dress and  queue,"  or  "  a  short  wig,  on  which  a  band 
was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the  symbol 
of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  re- 
ligious ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^ 
iii.  354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently  adorned 
with  flowers,  &c.,  and  arranged  in  bands  of  linen  or 
silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one  band,  but 
afterward  there  were  two,  and  the  ornaments  were 
richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  320).  There  are  many  words  in 
Scripture  denoting  a  crown  besides  those  mention- 
ed: as  Heb.  peer,  the  head-dress  of  bridegrooms 
(Is.  Ixi.  10,  A.  V.  "  ornaments ;"  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  A. 
V.  "  the  tire  of  thine  head  "),  and  of  women  (Is.  iii. 
20,  A.  V.  "bonnets");  Heb.  tuephiroth,  a  head- 
dress (A.  V.  "  diadem " )  of  great  splendor  (Is. 
xxviii.  5);  Heb.  livydh,  a  wreath  (A.  V.  "orna- 
ment") of  flowers  (Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9);  and  Heb. 
tsdniph  (see  Diadem  ;  Head-dress),  a  common  tiara 
or  turban  (Job  xxix.  14,  A.  V.  "  diadem ; "  Is.  iii. 
23,  A.  V.  "  hoods).  The  general  Hebrew  word  for 
!'  crown  "  is  ^atdrdh,  and  we  must  attach  to  it  the 
notion  of  a  costly  ivrban  irradiated  with  pearls  and 
gems  of  priceless  value,  which  often  form  aigrettes, 
or  plumes,  for  feathers,  as  in  the  crowns  of  modern 
Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was  probably  tlie  crown, 
which  with  its  precious  stones  weighed  (or  rather 
tuas  worth)  a  talent,  taken  by  David  from  the 
king  of  Ammon  at  Rabbah,  and  used  as  the  state 
crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  The  Gr.  Stephanos, 
in  the  LXX.,  =  Heb.  ^atdrdh,  and  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  for  every  kind  of  crown ;  the  Gr.  stemma  is 
used  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for  the  "garlands  "  used 
with  victims.     In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xix.  12,  allusion 
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IS  noade  to  many  '-crowns"  worn  in  token  of  ex- 
tended dominion.  In  these  passages  the  Gr  dia- 
dema  (=  diadem)  is  used.  The  laurel,  pine  or 
parsley  crowns  given  to  victors  in  the  great  oam»i 
of  Greece  are  finely  alluded  to  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor 
ix.  26 ;  2  Tim.  il  6,  &c.). 


Egyptian,  AasyTlan,  and  other  Crowni.— <Fairbain). 

1.  Egyptian  crown  of  tbe  upper  country. — Wilkinson. 

2.  Egj-ptian  crown  of  the  lower  country. — Wilkinaon. 

8.  Egyptian  crown  of  the  united  upper  and  lower  countrlea. — Wllkinion. 
4.  Assyrian  crown  of  a  king  in  Nineveh. — Layard. 
6.  Assyrian  crown  of  Sardanapalus  IIL — Layard. 

6.  Asfiyrinn  crown  of  Sennacherib. — Layard. 

7.  Crown  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Syria. — I-rom  a  tetradrachm. 

8.  Crown  from  sculpture  at  Persepolis.— Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  TVareli. 

9.  Civic  crown.— From  coin  of  the  Roman  emperor  Gall*. 

Crown  cf  Thorns  (Mat.  xxvii.  29;  Mk.  xv.  17; 
Jn.  xix.  2,  5).  Our  Lord  was  crowned  with  thorns 
in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  object 
seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the  infliction  of 
pain  as  has  generally  been  supposed.  The  Rham- 
nus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the  plant  in- 
tended, because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and  large 
that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  into  a  wreath. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  different.  Obviously  some 
small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant. 

Crn-el-fix'lon  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(Gen.  xl.  19),  the  Carthaginians,  the  Persians  (Estli. 
vii.  10),  the  Assyrians,  Scythians,  Indians,  Germans, 
and  from  the  earliest  times  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Probably  the  Jews  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans. 
It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death.  Among  the  Romans  also  the  degra- 
dation was  a  part  of  the  infliction,  and  the  punish- 
ment if  applied  to  freemen  was  only  used  in  the 
case  of  the  vilest  criminals.  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned to  it  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews  (Mat 
xxvii.  23)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against  Cesar 
(Lk.  xxiii.  2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  had  pre- 
viously condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct  charge 
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of  blasphemy.  The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  other  insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected 
were  illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petu- 
lance of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment 
properly  commenced  with  scocrgiso,  after  the 
criminal  had  been  stripped.  It  was  inflicted  not 
with  the  comparatively  mild  rods,  but  the  more 
terrible  scourge  (2  Cor.  xL  24,  25),  which  was  not 
used  by  the  Jews  (Deut  xxr.  3).  Into  these 
scourges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  nails,  pieces  of 
bones,  &c.,  to  heighten  the  pain,  which  was  often 
60  intense  that  the  sufferer  died  under  it  In  our 
Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems  neither 
to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  sentence,  nor 
yet  the  examination  by  torture  (Acts  xxii.  24),  but 
rather  a  scourging  before  the  sentence,  to  excite 
pity  and  procure  immunity  from  further  punish- 
ment (Lk.  xxiiL  22 ;  Jn.  xix.  1).  The  criminal  car- 
ried his  own  CROSS,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it. 
Hence,  figuratively,  to  lake,  take  up,  or  bear  one's 
crost  ^  to  endure  suffering,  affliction,  or  shame,  like 
a  criminal  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  crucifixion 
(Mat.  X.  38,  xvi.  24 ;  Lk.  xiv.  27,  &c.).  The  place 
of  execution  was  outside  the  city  (1  K.  xxi.  13 ; 
Acts  vii.  58 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12),  often  in  some  public 
road  or  other  conspicuous  place.  Arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked, 
the  dress  being  the  perquisite  of  the  soldiers  (Mat. 
xxvii.  35).  The  cross  was  then  driven  into  the 
ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  earth,  and  he  was  lifted  upon 
it,  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground,  and 
then  lifted  with  it.  Before  the  nailing  or  binding 
took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of  kind- 
ness to  stupefy  the  sufferer,  usually  of  "wine 
mingled  with  myrrh."  Our  Lord  refused  it,  prob- 
ably that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Mat.  xxvii.  34 ; 
Mk.  XV.  23).  (Gall.)  Ue  was  crucified  between  two 
"  thieves  "  or  "  malefactors,"  according  to  prophecy 
(Is.  liii.  12) ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom 
by  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (Jn.  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (Mat.  xxvii.  54),  whose  express  oflice  was 
to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  body.  This  was  ne- 
cessary from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death, 
which  sometimes  did  not  supervene  even  for  three 
days,  and  was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumb- 
ing and  starvation.  But  for  this  guard,  the  persons 
might  have  been  taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was 
actually  done  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Josephus. 
Fracture  of  the  legs  was  especially  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (Jn.  xix.  31).  But  the  un- 
usual rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the 
depth  of  His  previous  agonies,  or  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  simply  from  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion. Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mk.  xv,  44). 
In  most  cases  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  by  the  action  of  sun  and  rain,  or  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  and  beasts.  Sepulture  was  gener- 
ally therefore  forbidden ;  but  in  consequence  of 
Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exception  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Mat.  xxvii  68).  This 
accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment  was  hap- 
pily abolished  by  Constantine.     Pcsishmknts. 

Crise,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  three  dis- 
tinct Hebrew  words. — 1.  Tsappaltalh  or  ttappachath 
(=  a  cr\uf,Jlask,  Ges.),  carried  by  Saul  on  his  ex- 
pedition after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvL  11,  12,  16), 
and  by  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  6),  to  hold  water.  In  a 
similar  case  in  the  present  day  this  would  be  a 
globular  vessel  of  blue  porous  clay  about  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  neck  about  three  inches  long,  a 
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small  handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the 
handle  a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the 
size  of  a  straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk 
or  sucked.  A  similar  globular  vessel  probably 
contained  the  oil  of  the  widow  of  Zarcphath  (1  K. 
xviL  12,  14,  16). — 2.  The  noise  which  these  ves- 
sels make  when  emptied  through  the  neck  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  second  term,  bakbuk,  which  is  used 
for  a  "cruse  of  honey"  (1  K.  xiv.  3),  and  an 
"earthen  bottle"  (Jer.  xix.  1,  10). — 3.  Apparently 
very  different  from  both  these  is  the  other  term, 
tselohith  or  tselochUh,  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  it  20, 
and  was  probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still 
common  in  the  East.  Other  words  from  the  same 
root  are  translated  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13  "pans,"  and 
in  2  K.  xxi.  13  "  dish." 

Crys'tal,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of — 1. 
Heb.  zlcuciih  (Job  xxviii.  1 7  only) :  "  The  gold  and 
the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,"  i.  e.  wisdom.  Notwith- 
standing the  different  interpretations  ("  rock  crys- 
tal," "glass,"  "adamant,"  &c.),  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  this  word,  there  can,  Mr.  Houghton  thinks, 
be  very  little  doubt  that "  glass  "  is  intended.  The  old 
versions  and  paraphrases,  Ges.,  Fii.,  &c.,  favor  this 
interpretation. — 2.  Heb.  kerah  or  kerach,  which  in 
other  passages  in  the  0.  T.  =  "  ice,"  "  frost ; "  but 
once  only  (Ez.  i.  22),  as  is  generally  understood  = 
"  crystal."  The  ancients  supposed  rock-crystal  to 
be  merely  ice  congealed  by  intense  cold.  The  simi- 
larity of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal  caused 
no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express  these 
substances. — 3.  Gr.  k-rnstallo*  (in  LXX.  =  Xo.  2) 
occurs  in  N.  T.  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxiL  1.  It  may  mean 
either  "ice,"  or  "crystal."  A  participle  of  the 
kindred  Greek  verb  krustallizo  occurs  in  Rev.  xxL 
1 1,  A.  V.  "  clear  as  crystal." 

Cn'bit.    Weights  and  Measfres. 

Cack'eo  [«  as  in  bull],  spelled  "  cuckow  "  in  some 
copies,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  khahaph 
or  shachaph.  Mr.  Houghton  thinks,  there  is  no 
authority  for  this  translation  of  the  A.  V., 
though  the  "  cuckoo  "  ( Cuculus  eanorux),  a  migra- 
tory insectiverous  bird  of  the  Eastern  continent,  is 
said  to  pass  the  winter  in  Palestine,  and  may  be 
the  bird  in  question  (Gosse  in  Fairbairn,  Col.  C. 
H.  Smith  in  Kitto);  the  Hebrew  word  occurs 
twice  only  (Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut  xiv.  15),  as  the 
name  of  some  unclean  bird.  Bochart  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  Hebrew  denotes  the 
cepphus  {kepphos  of  Aristotle),  which  is  probably  the 
storm-petrel  ( Thalassidroma  pelagica),  a  small  web- 
footed  sea-bird.  Gesenius,  following  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  makes  the  Hebrew  =  the  sea-mew  or  sea- 
gull, a  sea-bird  of  the  genus  Lartu,  Linn.  Tristram 
has  suggested  that  some  of  the  larger  petrels,  e.  g. 
the  Puffinua  cinereus  and  P.  ^»i^/oru»M  (shearwater), 
which  abound  in  the  E.  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term. 

fa'com-kers,  the  translation  of  the  Heb.  kish- 
shuim,  which  occurs  once  only,  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as 
one  of  the  good  things  of  Egj-pt  for  which  the  Is- 
raelites Ignged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  though  the  name 
may  not  have  been  confined  to  the  common  cucum- 
ber. Egypt  produces  excellent  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.  (Melon),  the  Ctmimut  ehaie  being  styled  by 
Hasselquist  "  the  Egyptian  melon  or  queen  of  the 
cucumbers."  This  plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth 
around  Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
not  elsewhere  in  Egypt  The  C.  chafe  is  a  variety 
only  of  the  common  musk-melon  ( C.  ifelo) ;  it  wa« 
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once  cultivated  in  England  and  called  "  the  round- 
leaved  Egyptian  melon ; "  but  it  is  rather  an  insipid 
sort.  Besides  the  Cucumis  chale,  the  common  cu- 
cumber ( C.  sativus),  of  which  the  Arabs  distinguish 
a  number  of  varieties,  is  common  in  Egypt.  "  Both 
Cucuniis  chate  and  C.  saiivus,"  says  Tristram,  "  are 
now  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Palestine:  on 
visiting  the  Arab  school  in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I 
observed  that  the  dinner  which  the  children 
brought  with  them  to  school  consisted,  without 
exception,  of  a  piece  of  barley  cake  and  a  raw 
cucumber,  which  they  eat  rind  and  all."  The 
"  lodge  (Cottage  2)  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers " 
(Ueb.  mikshdh  =  a  field  of  cucumbers,  Ges.,  Fii.) 
(Is.  i.  8)  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter,  erected  in  the 
open  grounds  where  vines,  cucumbers,  gourds,  &c., 
are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely  man  or  boy  is  set 
to  watch,  either  to  guard  the  plants  from  robbers, 
or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and  jackals  from  the 
vines.     Compare  Bar.  vi,  TO. 

*  Com'ber,  to,  in  A.  V.  =  to  encumber,  overload, 
harass  (Lk.  x.  40);  to  encumber  melcssli/,  or  sjxnl 
(xiii.  7). 

*  Cnm'branee  =  an  encumbrance  or  burden  (Deut. 
i.  12). 

Cmn'min  (Heb.  cammon ;  Gr.  kuminon),  one  of 
the  cultivated  plants  of  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25, 
27 ;  Mat.  xxiii.  23).  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant 
{Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.),  something  like  fennel. 
The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aro- 
matic flavor.  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow  it  at 
the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  with  a  rod  as 
described  by  Isaiah. 

*  Cnn'ning,  in  A.  V.,  as  an  adjective  =  skilful, 
expert,  as  a  workman,  &c.  (Gen.  xxv.  27 ;  Ex.  xxxviii. 
23,  &c.) ;  or  skilfully  done,  as  work  (Ex.  xxviii.  15, 
&c.) ;  as  a  noun  =  skill,  expertness  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  5). 

Cup.  The  chief  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  cup '' 
in  the  A.  V.  are,  1.  cos  (Gen.  xl.  11,  13,  21,  &c.); 
2.  kSsdoth,  only  in  plural  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  17),  else- 
where translated  "  covers  "  (Ex.  xxv.  29,  &c.) ;  3. 
gibia'  (Gen.  xliv.  2, 12,  16,  17),  elsewhere  translated 
in  plural  "bowls"  (Ex.  xxv.  31,  &c.),  once  "pots" 
(Jer.  XXXV.  5).  For  the  Heb.  arjgan  ("  cups,"  Is. 
xxii.  24),  see  Basin  ;  for  Heb.  saph  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
margin ;  Zech.  xii.  2),  see  Basin.  The  Gr.  poierion 
(=  drinking  vessel  or  cup)  is  uniformly  translated 
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Assyrian  cnps.— (Fairbairn.) 
1.  Lion-Iiead  cup. — Sculpture,  Khorsabad. — Botta. 
S.  Lion-head  cup  wiib  handle.— KhorBabad.-^Botta. 

3.  Cup. — Sculpture,  Kboraabad. — Botta. 

4.  Oup  of  red  pottery. — Nimroud. — Layard. 

5.  Painted  cup  from  Karamlea. — Laynrd. 

6.  7.  Bronze  cups. — Nimroud. — British  Museum. 

"  cup  "  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  x.  42,  xxiii.  25,  &c.),  and 
in  the  LXX.  =  Heb.  cos.  The  cups  of  the  Jews, 
whether  of  metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  bor- 
rowed, in  point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt 


and  from  tne  Phcniciana,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  branch  of  workmanship.  Egyptian  cups  were 
of  various  shapes,  either  with  handles  or  without 
them.  In  Solomon's  time  all  his  dnnking  vesneU 
were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (1  K.  x.  21).  Babylon 
is  compared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  li.  7).  The  great 
laver,  or  "sea,"  was  made  with  a  brim  like  the 
brim  of  a  cup  (Heb.  cos),  "  with  flowers  of  lilies  " 
(1  K.  vii.  26),  a  form  which  the  Perscpolitau  cups 
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Egyptian  cnp*.— {Falrbalm.) 
I.  9;  3.  From  painting  at  Thebes.— WUkinaon. 

4.  Porcelain  cup. — Wilkinson. 

5.  Cup  of  green  earthenware,  with  lotus  flower  palnUd  la  blacL— 

british  Museum, 

6.  Cup  of  coarse  pottery.— Briltih  Mtuenm. 

7.  Cup  of  wood. — Britieh  Museum. 

8.  Cups  of  arragonite. — Britieh  Museam. 

9.  Saucer  of  earthenware. — WUkiuMn. 

resemble. — "  Cup  "  often  =  vhat  in  contained  in  a 
cup,  cupful  (Mat.  X.  42 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  20,  &c.).  Hence, 
figuratively,  "  cup  =  one's  lot  or  portion,  as  if  the 
contents  of  a  cup  presented  by  God  to  be  drank, 
whether  of  good  (Ps.  xvi.  5,  xxiii.  5,  &c.),  or  of  evil 
(Ps.  xi.  6,  Ixxv.  8  ;  Mat.  xx.  22,  23,  xxvi.  39, 42,  kc). 
"  The  cup  of  salvation"  (Ps.  cxvi.  13)  =  the  cup 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  deliverance  or  salvation. 
"  The  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  =  the  cup  on 
or  over  which  a  blessing  has  been  pronounced.  (See 
Lord's  Scpper  ;  Passover,  I.  d.)  "  The  cup  of 
devils  "  (Gr.  pi.  of  daimonion  ;  see  Demon)  (verse  21 ) 
=  the  cup  consecrated  to  devils,  or  heathen  gods. 
See  also  Divination  12. 

Cnp'-bear-er  (Heb.  mashkeh  =  one  who  given  to 
drink  ;  Gr.  oinochoos  =  one  who  pours  out  wine) ; 
an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian,  Persian,  As- 
syrian, as  well  as  Jewish  monarchs  (1  K.  x.  6).  It 
was  his  special  business  to  fill  and  hand  the  cups 
of  wine,  &c.,  to  the  king  and  his  guests.  Not  un- 
frequently  it  was  his  duty  to  taste  the  wine  in  the 
king's  presence  before  delivering  it  to  the  king. 
His  privilege  of  free  access  to  the  sovereign  made 
his  ofiice  one  of  high  trust  and  often  of  great  polit- 
ical  and  pecuniary  value.  The  chief  cup-bearer,  or 
butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt  was  the  means  of  rais- 
ing Joseph  to  his  high  position  (Gen.  xl.  1  fl".,  x\i. 
9  ff".).  Rabshakeh  is  supposed  to  have  filled  a  like 
office  in  the  Assyrian  court  (2  K.  xviii.  17).  Nehe- 
MiAH  was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longinianus, 
king  of  Persia  (Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1).    Achiacharis. 

♦Corse.    Anathema.  .      ,  •      . 

Cnr'tain.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated  m  the 
A.  V.  by  this  word  are:— 1.  YirVdh,  usually  in  pi. 
yerPoth,  the  ten  "  curtains"  of  fine  linen,  and  also 
the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13,  xx.xvi.  8-17).  The 
charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textiW 
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fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Gershon- 
ites  (Num.  iv.  25).  "  Curtains  "  sometimes  =  the 
Tabernacle  (2  Sam.  viL  2 ;  1  Chr.  xvii.  1),  or  a 
Test  (Jer.  iv.  20,  &c.).— 2.  Mdsdc,  the  "  hanging  " 
for  the  doorway  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  &c.), 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  Taber- 
nacle (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  &c.).  The  rendering  "cur- 
tain "  occurs  but  once  (Num.  iiL  26).  The  idea  in 
the  root  of  m&sdc  seems  to  be  that  of  shielding  or 
protecting.  If  so,  it  may  have  been  not  a  curtain 
or  veil,  but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances. 
(Hangi.ng  1.)— 3.  Dok,  found  but  once  (Is.  xl.  22),  = 
Jttieness,  hence,  fine  doth,  a  garment,  curtain,  &c. 
(Ges.);  a  fine  thin  doth,  a  fine  carpet  (Fii.). 

Cosh  (Heb.  black,  Fii.),  a  Benjamite  mentioned 
only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  viL  He  was  probably  a  fol- 
lower of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe. 

Cisb  (Heb.  black,  Fii.),  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham, 
apparently  the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or  territo- 
ries occupied  by  his  descendants. — 1.  In  the  gene- 
alogy of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual, for  it  is  said  "  Cush  begat  Nimrod  "  (Gen.  x. 
8 ;  1  Chr.  i.  10).  K  the  name  be  older  than  his 
time  he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country 
allotted  to  him.  Descendants  of  Cush  enumerated 
are :  his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or  Sabta, 
Raamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha  ;  his  grand- 
sons, SiiEBA  and  Dedan  ;  and  Nimrod,  mentioned 
after  the  rest,  and  apparently  a  remoter  descendant 
than  they. — 2.  Cush  as  a  country,  Mr.  R  S.  Poole, 
the  original  author  of  this  article,  regards  as 
African  in  all  passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13,  margin 
("  Ethiopia  "  in  text,  A.  V. ;  see  Eden  1).  We  may 
thus  distinguish  a  primeval  and  a  post-diluvian 
Cush.  The  former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the 
second  river  of  Paradise ;  it  would  seem  therefore 
to  have  been  somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Assyria.-  It 
is  possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a 
period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  ear- 
liest age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named 
from  this  older  country.  In  the  ancient  Egjrptian 
inscriptions  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh 
or  Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  = 
the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The  Cushites,  how- 
ever, had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like  the  Ethio- 
pians of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with  a  more 
definite  ethnic  relation.  The  Cushites  appear  to 
have  spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher 
Nile  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  History  aflFords 
many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia  (Babel), 
Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V. 
"  Ethiopian  "),  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  Egypt.  So  also  Tirhakah.  Very  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  the  Cushites  appear  to 
have  established  settlements  along  the  S.  Arabian 
coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
in  Babylonia,  and  thence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and 
probably  N.  to  Nineveh.     Arabia. 

Cl'shan  (Heb.  fr.  Cush)  (Hab.  iii.  7),  possibly  = 
Chishan-rishathaiu,  king  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
order  of  events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to 
favor  this  supposition.  There  is  far  less  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  =  an  Asiatic 
CcsH  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole). 

Ca'shl  (Heb.  =  Ccshite;  Ethiopian).  1.  A  man 
apparently  attached  to  Joab's  person,  but  unknown 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  not  being  recognized  by  the  watchman, 
find  also  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  breaks 
bis  evil  tidings  to  David.  That  Cushi  was  a  for- 
eigner— as  we  should  infer  from  his  name — ^is  also 


I  slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground 

in  the  Jordan  valley,  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz 

I  outran  him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21  flF.).— 8,  An  ancestor  of 

I  Jehudi  at  Jehoiakim's  court  (Jer.  xxxvi  14).— 3. 

Father  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

*  Cnsll'ite  (fr.  Heb.  =  cUscemant  from  Ctuh) 
(Num.  xii.  1,  margin ;  "  Ethiopian  "  in  text).  Ethi- 
opian Woman. 

CBth  or  Cn'thah  (both  Heb.  in  form ;  supposed 
by  Boch.,  &c.  to  be  Chal.  =  CiSH;  treasure-house i 
Ayre),  one  of  the  countries  whence  Shalmaneser 
introduced  colonists  into  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24, 
30).  The  position  of  Cuthah  is  undecided  ;  Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  a  river  of  that  name  in  Persia,  and 
fixes  the  residence  of  the  Cutheans  in  the  interior 
of  Persia  and  Media.  Two  localities  have  been  pro- 
posed, each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus : — 1.  Eutha,  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  between  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, the  site  of  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  ruins  of  Toicibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Baby- 
lon.— 2.  The  Cutheans  have  been  identified  with 
the  Cossjei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who  occupied  the 
mountain  ranges  dividing  Persia  and  Media. 

Cutting  off  from  the  People.  Excoumcnication  ; 
Punishments. 

*  fnt'ting  off  the  Hair.    Hair;  Nazarite;  Vows. 

*  Cut  ting  off  the  Head.    Punishments. 
Cot'tings  (in  the  Flesh).     The  prohibition  (Lev. 

xix.  28)  against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the  flesh  for 
the  dead  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  paral- 
lel passages  (Lev.  xxL  5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  shav- 
ing the  head  with  the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden. 
But  it  appears  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  1,  xli.  5,  that  some 
outward  manifestation  of  grief  in  this  way  was  not 
wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated.  (Mourn- 
ing.) The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  superstitious  or  inhuman  practices  prevailing 
among  heathen  nations.  The  priests  of  Baal  cut 
themselves  with  knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "  after 
their  manner"  (1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says 
the  Carians,  who  resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  fore- 
heads with  knives  at  festivals  of  Isis ;  in  this  respect 
exceeding  the  Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on 
these  occasions.  Lucian,  speaking  of  the  Syrian 
priestly  attendants  of  this  mock  deity,  says,  that 
using  violent  gestures  they  cut  their  arms  and 
tongues  with  swords.  The  prohibition,  therefore, 
is  directed  against  practices  prevailing  not  among 
the  Egyptians  whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but 
among  the  Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to 
become  neighbors.  But  there  is  another  usage  con- 
templated more  remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz., 
that  of  printing  marks,  tattooing,  to  indicate  alle- 
giance to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers 
and  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegiance 
or  serfdom.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Rev. 
xiii.  16,  xvii.  5,  xix.  20,  and,  though  in  a  contrary 
direction,  in  Ez.  ix.  4  ;  Gal.  vi.  17  ;  Rev.  vii.  3,  and 
perhaps  Is.  xliv.  5  and  Zech.  xiiL  6. 

C7'a-M«ll  [si-]  (fr.  Gr.  =  bean-field,  L.  &  S.),  a 
place  named  only  in  Jd.  viL  3,  as  ]}ing  in  the  plain 
(A.  V.  "  valley  ")  over  against  Esdraelom.  If  "  Es- 
draelom "  =  Jezreel,  this  description  answers  to 
the  situation  of  the  ruins  at  Tell  Kaimon,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel,  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition overlooking  the  Kishon  and  the  great  plain. 

CaMON  ;    JOKNEAM. 

CyM  kal,  Cya'bab  [sim-]  (Heb.  plural  tailUilim 
[2  Sam.  vi.  6;  Ps.  cL  5],  and  dual  mitjsUtayim  [1 
Chr.  XV.  8,  &c.],  both  translated  in  LXX.  by  plural 


CYP 

of  Gr.  kumbalon,  which  in  singular  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  1,  and  from  which  comes  the  English  "  cym- 
bal "  through  the  L.  ci/mbalum),  a  percussive  musi- 
cal instrument.  Two  kinds  of  cymbals  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  cl.  5,  "  loud  cymbals  "  or  castanets, 
and  "  high-sounding  cymbals."  The  former  con- 
sisted of  four  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other 
hard  metal ;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each 
hand  of  the  performer,  and  were  struck  together  to 
produce  a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two 
larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  to- 
gether as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments. 
The  use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions  : 
they  were  employed  for  military  purposes,  and  also 
by  the  Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.  Both  kinds  of  cymbals 
are  still  common  in  the  East  in  military  music.  The 
cjrmbals  used  in  modern  orchestras  and  military 
bands,  are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  saucers,  one  fixed,  the  other  held  by  the  per- 
former in  his  left  hand.  These  resemble  very 
closely  the  "  high-sounding  cymbals  "  of  old,  and 
are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the  rhythm, 
especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  grand  character. 
Bells. 

Cy'press  [si-],  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Ileb. 
iirzdh  (Is.  xliv.  14  only).  We  are  quite  unable  to 
assign  any  definite  rendering  to  it  (so  Mr.  Hough- 
ton). Besides  the  "  cypress,"  the  "  beech,"  the 
"  holm-oak,"  and  the  "  fir "  have  been  proposed. 
The  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard 
grain,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  positively  said  of 
it. — 2.  Gr.  kuparissos  (  =  cypress,  or  evergreen 
cypress,  Cvpressus  semper virens,  L.  &  S.,  Dr.  Royle 
in  Kit.  &c.),  described  as  growing  "  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Hermon  "  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  13)  and  "  up  to 
the  clouds "  (1.  10).  The  cypress,  at  present,  is 
found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels  of  Syria 
(so  Mr.  Houghton).  It  is  a  native  of  the  Taurus. 
It  is  "  a  flame-shaped,  tapering,  cone-like  tree,  with 
upright  branches  growing  close  to  the  trunk,  and  re- 
sembling in  general  appearance  the  Lombardy  pop- 
lar" (Loudon).  Its  foliage  is  dark  evergreen,  and 
its  wood  is  fine-grained,  hard,  fragrant,  very  durable, 
and  of  a  beautiful  reddish  hue.     Gopher  Wood. 

Cyp'ri-ans  [sip're-anz]  =  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  (2  Mc.  iv.  29).  At  the  time  alluded  to 
(i.  e.  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes), 
they  were  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  and  were 
governed  by  a  viceroy.     Crates. 

Cy'prns  [si-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  large  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles 
long,  and  about  forty  miles  broad  for  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  the  N.  E.  end  being  a  long  narrow  pen- 
insula. Cyprus  is  about  130  miles  N.  W.  from 
Sidon.  This  island  was  in  early  times  in  close  com- 
mercial connection  with  Phenicia;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to  in  such  passages 
of  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  (Chittim.)  Josephus 
(i.  6,  §  1)  makes  this  identification  in  the  most  ex- 
press terms.  Possibly  Jews  may  have  settled  in 
Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon  after 
his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  as  is 
distinctly  implied  in  1  Mc.  xv.  23.  The  first  notice 
of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36,  as  the  native 
place  of  Barnabas.  In  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  it  appears 
prominently  in  connection  with  the  earliest  spread- 
ing of  Christianity,  and  is  again  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  missionary  journeys  of  St  Paul 
(xiii.  4-13,  XV.  39,  xxi.  3),  and  with  his  voyage 
to  Rome  (xxvii.  4).     Situated  in  the  extreme  E. 
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corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  range  of 
Lebanon  on  the  E.,  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  N,, 
distinctly  visible,  it  never  became  a  thoroiiphly 
Greek  island.  Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental 
(Paphos),  and  its  political  history  has  almost  al- 
ways been  associated  with  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was 
rich  and  productive.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  were 
famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Cyprus.  Cyprus,  after  being  subject  to  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Amasis,  became  a  part  of  the  Perelun 
empire,  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece  in  Xer- 
xes' expedition.  For  a  time  it  was  subject  to  Greek 
influence,  but  again  became  tributary  to  Persia. 
After  the  battle  of  Issus,  it  joined  Alexander,  and 
after  his  death,  fell  to  Ptolemy.  The  island  be- 
came a  Roman  province  (b.  c.  68)  under  circum- 
stances discreditable  to  Rome.  At  first  its  admin- 
istration was  joined  with  that  of  Cilicia,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  separately  governed.  In 
the  first  division  it  was  made  an  imperial  province ; 
but  the  emperor  afterward  gave  it  up  to  the  senate. 
The  proconsul  ("  deputy,"  A.  V. ;  the  coin  J)elow 
names  a  proconsul  of  the  Cyprians  on  its  reverse :  see 
Sergius  Paulus)  appears  to  have  resided  at  Paphos 
on  the  W.  of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  a 
terrible  insurrection  of  the  Jews  led  to  a  massacre, 
first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  then  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  the  ninth  century,  Cyprus  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Saracens.  The  crusaders  conquered 
it  under  Richard  I.  of  England  in  1191  ;  the  Vene- 
tians in  1473  ;  the  Turks  in  1671.  Caphtor;  Ely- 
has;  Salamis. 


Copper  Coin  of  Cypnn,  onder  Emperor  CUoilias. 

Obv.     [CL]AVDIVS  .  CAESA[R].    Head  of  Emperor  to  left.    Re». 

EllI  KoMINloY  n[POKA]OY  ANeYIlA  KYUPIuN. 

€y-re'ne  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  said  to  have  been  named 
from  Cyrene,  mother  of  its  first  chief),  the  principal 
city  of  that  part  of  northern  Africa,  which  was 
anciently  called  Cyrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five 
chief  cities)  Pentapolitana.  This  district  was  that 
wide  projecting  portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding 
to  the  modern  Tripoli),  which  was  separated  from 
the  territory  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  Egypt  on  the  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land 
descending  by  terraces  to  the  sea ;  and  it  was  cel- 
ebrated for  its  climate  and  fertility.  (Libya.)  The 
points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene  as  con- 
nected with  the  N.  T.  are  these,— that,  though  on 
the  African  corfst,  it  was  a  Greek  city ;  that  the 
Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  connected  with 
Crete.  The  Greek  colonization  of  this  part  of 
Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  a.  c.  631 ; 
and  it  became  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  physi- 
cians, philosophers  (Philosophy),  and  poets.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became  a 
dependencv  of  Egypt.  In  this  period  we  find  the 
Jews  established  there  with  great  privileges.  Ptol- 
emy the  son  of  Lagus  introduced  them  (see  1  Mc. 
XV.  23).     Soon  after  the  Jewish  war  (a.  d.  70)  they 
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rose  against  the  Roman  power.  In  b.  c.  Y6  the 
territory  of  Cyrene  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
province.  On  the  conquest  of  Crete  (b.  c.  67)  the 
two  were  united  in  one  province,  and  together  fre- 
quently called   Creta-Cyrene.    The  numbers  and 


position  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  prepare  us  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Mat.  xxvii.  32  ;  Mk.  xv.  21 ;  Lk.  xxiii. 
26)  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish  dwellers  in  Cyre- 


CjTene.    The  Necropolis  or  Cemetery.— (From  Rawlioson'a  Herodoltu,  iU.  112.) 


naica  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10). 
They  even  gave  their  name  to  one  of  the  synagogues 
in  Jerusalem  (vi.  9).  Christian  converts  from  Cyrene 
were  among  those  who  contributed  actively  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  (xi. 
20).  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (xiii.l)  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  the  first  bishop  of  his  native  district. 
The  ruins  of  Cyrene  occupy  a  vast  space  at  the 
modem  Ohrenna,  550  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Tri- 
poli ;  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  is  also  in  ruins. 

•  Cy-re'nl-tn  (Mk.  xv.  21 ;  Lk,  xxiii.  26;  Acts 
vi.  9)  =  a  person  from  Cyrene. 

Cy-re'nl-BS,  the  English  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Gr.  Kurenioa,  which  is  itself  the  Greek  form 
of  the  Ronwn  name  Quirinus  (  =  spearman,  war- 
rior, Freund).  The  full  name  is  Publius  Sulpiclus 
Quirinus.  He  was  consul  a.  v.  c.  742,  b.  c.  12,  and 
made  governor  of  Syria  after  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus  in  a.  r.  6.  He  was  senf  to  make  an  en- 
rolment of  property  in  Syria,  and  made  accordingly, 
both  there  and  in  Judea,  a  census  or  registration. 
(Taxing.)  But  this  census  seems  in  Lk.  ii.  2  to  be 
iilcntified  with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  Sentius  Satuminus, 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  was  governor  of 
Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable  difficulty, 
which  has  been  variously  solved,  either  by  suppos- 
ing some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St.  Luke,  or  by 
giving  some  unusual  sense  to  his  words.  But  A. 
\V.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable 


that  Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria,  and  by 
arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but 
very  striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his 
first  governorship  at  from  B.  c.  4 — when  he  suc- 
ceeded Quintilius  Varus,  the  successor  of  Sentius 
Saturninus  (Jos.  xvii.  5,  §  2) — to  b.  c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Lollius. 

Cy'ros  (L. ;  Heb.  Coresh  ;  probably  fr.  Pers.  = 
the  sun),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  (see 
Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23),  was, 
according  to  the  common  legends,  the  son  of  Man- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  the  last  king  of 
Media,  and  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  the  Achaemenidae.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  Astyages,  it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of 
his  infant  grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by 
those  whom  he  charged  with  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and  was  reared  in  obscurity  under  the  name 
of  Agradates.  When  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his 
courage  and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Persians.  The  tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that 
time  alienated  a  large  faction  of  the  Medcs,  and 
Cyrus  headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Median  king  b,  c,  659,  near  Pa- 
sargada;,  supposed  to  have  been  about  fifty  miles 
N.  E.  of  Persepolis,  at  the  modern  Mnrg-Arib.  Af- 
ter consolidating  the  empire  which  he  thus  gained, 
Cyrus  entered  on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  East.  In  a.  c.  646  (?) 
he  defeated  Croesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was 
the  prize  of  his  success.     Babylon  fell  before  his 
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army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of  Assyria  were 
added  to  his  empire  (b.  c.  538).  (Belshazzar  ; 
Darius  thk  Mede.)  Probably  Cyrus  planned  an 
invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  there  are  traces  of  cam- 
paigns in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to 
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have  attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indun. 
Afterward  he  attacked  the  Massageta*,  and  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  fell  in  a  battle  against  them  b.  c, 
639.  His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pa.sargadjc,  the 
scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory.     In  the  absence 


Tomb  of  Cyrus  tt  Mm^Anh,  the  andeiit  Pauigida. 


of  authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which 
he  left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  Oriental  Alexander,  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion ;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that 
of  Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it 
sprang.  In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks 
an  epoch  in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sardis 
and  Babylon  was  the  starting-point  of  European 
life.  But  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are  full 
of  a  more  peculiar  interest.  Hitherto  the  great 
kings,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  had  been  open  oppressors  or  seductive  al- 
lies ;  but  Cyrus  was  a  generous  liberator  and  a 
just  gijardian  of  their  rights.  An  inspired  proph- 
et (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognized  him  "  a  shepherd  "  of 
the  Lord,  an  "  anointed  "  king  (xlv.  1).  The  per- 
manent effects  which  Persia  has  wrought  upon  the 
world  can  be  better  traced  through  the  Jewish 
people  than  through  any  other  channel.  In  this 
respect  also,  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  East,  as  Alexander  afterward  of 
the  West.  The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of  independence. 
Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was  signalized  by  the 
consolidation  of  a  church ;  the  second  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  sects.  The  one  found  its  outward  em- 
bodiment in  "  the  great  Synagogue  "  (Synagogue, 
THE  Great);  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  As- 
moneans.  (Maccabees.)  The  edict  of  Cyrus  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23; 
Ezr.  i.  1-4,  iii.  Y,  iv.  3,  v.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact 
the  beginning  of  Judaism ;  and  the  great  changes 
by  which  the  nation  was  transformed  into  a  church 
are  clearly  marked.  1.  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom 
was  completed  by  the  Captivity.  The  sway  of  a 
temporal  prince  was  at  length  felt  to  be  only  a  faint 
image  of  that  Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the 
prophets  pointed.     2.  The  Captivity,  which  was  the 


punishment  of  idolatry,  was  also  the  limit  of  that 
sin.  Thenceforth  the  Jews  apprehended  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through 
persecution.  3.  The  organization  of  the  outward 
church  was  connected  with  the  purifying  of  doc- 
trine, and  served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth 
might  be  realized  by  the  mass.  Prayer  assumed  a 
new  importance.  The  Scriptures  were  collected. 
Synagogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed. 
Scribes  shared  the  respect  of  priests.  4.  Above 
all,  the  bond  by  which  "  the  people  of  God  "  was 
held  together,  was  at  length  felt  to  be  religious, 
and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  national.  The 
Jews,  incorporated  in  different  nations,  still  looked 
to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  their  faith.  Dispeb- 
siON,  The  Jews  of  the. 


D 

Dab'a-reh  (Josh.  xxi.  28)  =  Dabebath. 

Dab'ba-shetb  (Heb.  huvip  of  a  camel,  Ges. ;  hill- 
place,  Fii.),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Zcbulun 
(Josh.  xix.  11). 

Dab'e-rath  (Heb.  pasture,  Fii.),  a  town  on  the 
boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12)  named  as  next 
to  Chisloth-Tabor.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  m 
Josh.  xxi.  28  (A.  V.  "  Dabarah  ")  it  is  named  as  a 
Levitical  city  out  of  Issachar.  Robinson,  ^^  ilson, 
Porter,  &c.,  "identify  Daberath  with  the  small  mod- 
ern village  Deburifh  on  the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks 
at  the  W.  foot  of  Tabor. 

Da'bri-a,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  re- 
corded the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24 ;  com- 
pare 37,  42).    AsiEL  2. 

Da-«o'bl  (fr.  Gr.)  (1  Esd.  v.  28)  =  Akkcb  2. 

Dad-dens  or  Sad-de'us  (1  Esd.  viii.  45,  46),  a  cor- 
ruption of  Iddo  6  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 
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*  Dag'gier.    Arms,  I.  1. 

Da'gon  (Heb.  little  fish,  dear  little  JM,  Ges.),  ap- 
parently the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v.  3,  4)  correlative 
of  Atabgatis,  was  the  national  god  of  the  Philis- 


FUh-goi— From  Kimroad.— (LayanL) 

tines.  The  most  famous  temples  of  Dagon  were  at 
Gaza(Judg.  xvi.  21-30)  and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6 ; 
1  Chr.  X.  10).  The  latter  temple  was  destroyed  by 
Jonathan  in  the  Maccabean  wars  (1  Mc.  x.  83,  84, 
xL  4).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Dagon  likewise 
appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon  and  Betu-Da- 
oos.  Dagon  was  represented  with  the  face  and 
hands  of  a  man  and  the 
tail  of  a  fish  (1  Sam.  v.  4). 
In  the  Babylonian  myth- 
ology the  name  Dagon 
(Odakon)  is  applied  to  a 
fish-like  being  who  rose 
from  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  men.  Nie- 
buhr  appears  to  identify 
this  being  with  the  Pheni- 
cian  god,  but  Rawlinson 
regards  them  as  wholly  distinct  The  fish-like  form 
was  a  natural  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  and  as  such 
was  likely  to  be  adopted  by  seafaring  tribes  in  the 
representation  of  their  gods. 

Dai'su  (Gr.)  (1  Esd.  v.  31)  =  Rezin  2. 
Da-Ui'ah  [-layah]  or  Dftl-a-i'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  De- 
LAiAii),  sixth  son  of  Eliocnai,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

•  Dale  (Gen.  xiv.  17;   2  Sam.  xviii.  18)  =  Val- 
ley 1.     Sua  V  Ell. 

•  Da  Ifth  (Ileb.  door),  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix).    Kckbiib;  Wkiti>°o. 


FUi-Sod.— rrom  Kkonabad.— 
(L«j-«d) 


IhiNma>ni'tha  (L.),  a  town  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  near  Magdala.  About  one  mile  from 
Magdala  is  a  narrow  glen  to  the  S.,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  village.  The  place  is 
called  ^Ain  el-Bdridek,  "  the  cold  Fountain."  Here 
probably  (so  Porter)  is  the  site  of  Dalmanutha. 

Dal-ma'tl-a  [-she-a]  (Gr.  and  L.  ;  named  [so  Po- 
lybius]  from  Delnmiium,  or  Dalminium,  the  ancient 
capital),  a  mountainous  district  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  extending  from  the  river  Naro 
in  the  S.  to  the  Savus  in  the  N.  It  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  province  of  Illykicum  after 
A.  D.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
and  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  (Rom.  xv.  19). 

Dal'phon  [-fon]  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.),  the  second  of 
the  ten  sous  of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jews  (Esth.  ix. 

Daill'a>ris  (Gr.  and  L. ;  perhaps  =  Gr.  damali*, 
a  heifer,  Grotius,  &c.),  an  Athenian  woman  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preaching  (Acts 
xvil.  34).  Chrysostom  and  others  held  her  =  the 
wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

*  Dam-as-cenes'  [-scenz]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  inhabitants 
of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 

Da-mas' cos  (L. ;  Heb.  Damniesek  or  Darmesek; 
activit)/,  alertness,  perhaps  in  reference  to  traffic, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  at  all  times  one 
of  the  most  important,  of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It 
is  situated  in  a  plain  of  extreme  fertility,  which  lies 
E.  of  the  great  chain  of  Antilibanus,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  This  plain,  which  is  nearly  circular, 
and  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  owes  its  fertil- 
ity to  the  river  Barada.  (Abasa.)  Two  other 
streams,  the  Wadji  Helbon  upon  the  N.,  and  the 
Amaj  upon  the  S.,  increase  the  fertility  of  the  Dam- 
ascene plain.  (Pharpar.)  According  to  Josephus, 
Damascus  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram, 
and  grandson  of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
Scripture  in  connection  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv. 
15),  whose  steward  was  a  native  of  the  place  (xv. 
2).  We  may  gather  from  his  name  (Eliezer),  as 
well  as  from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  which  con- 
nects the  city  with  the  Arameans,  that  it  was  a 
Shemitic  settlement.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Damascus  until  the  time  of  David,  when  "  the  Syr- 
ians of  Damascus  came  to  succor  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,"  with  whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sam. 
viii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5).  On  this  occasion  "  David 
slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000  men;"  and  in 
consequence  of  this  victory  became  completely 
master  of  the  whole  territory,  which  he  garrisoned 
with  Israelites  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  It  appears  that  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  Rezon,  who  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  Hadadezer,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Damas- 
cus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K.  xi. 
23-25).  Afterward  the  family  of  Hadad,  whom  Xic- 
olaiis  of  Damascus  makes  king  of  Damascus  in  Da- 
vid's time,  appears  to  have  recovered  the  throne, 
and  Ben-hadad  I.,  grandson  of  the  antagonist  of 
David,  is  found  in  league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Is- 
rael, against  Asa  (xv.  19;  2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and 
afterward  in  league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K. 
XV.  20).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hadad  IV. 
(Ben-hadad  II.  of  Scripture),  who  was  defeated  by 
Ahab  (1  K.  XX.).  Three  yeare  afterward  war  broke 
out  afresh,  through  Ahab's  claim  to  Ramoth-Gilead 
(xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at 
that  place  (15-37)  seem  to  have  enabled  the  Syr- 
ians of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their 
bands  ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  rciga 
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of  Jehoram ;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time 
a  second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  frustrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6,  7).    After  this,  we 


do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the  Isra- 
elite capital.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  Ben-hadad  was 
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exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Perhaps  these  circum- 
stances encouraged  Hazael  to  murder  Ben-hadad 
and  seize  the  throne,  which  Elisha  had  declared 
would  certainly  one  day  be  his  (viii.  15).  Short- 
ly after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  b.  c.  884), 
he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Antilibanus.  However,  in  his  wars  w  ith 
Israel  and  Judah  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  his 
son  Ben-hadad  III.  followed  up  his  successes  (viii. 
28,  29,  ix.  14,  15,  x.  32,  33,  xii.  lY,  18,  xiii.  3-7, 
22,  24).  At  last  a  deliverer  appeared  (verse  5), 
and  Joash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  "  beat  Hazael 
thrice,  and  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel "  (verse 
25).  In  the  next  reign  still  further  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  Israelites.  Jeroboam  II.  (about  b.  c. 
836)  is  said  to  have  "  recovered  Damascus  "  (xiv. 
28),  and  though  this  may  not  mean  that  he  cap- 
tured the  city,  it  at  least  implies  that  he  obtained 
a  certain  influence  over  it.  A  century  later  (about 
B.  c.  742)  the  Syrians  appear  as  allies  of  Israel 
against  Judah  (xv.  37).  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  a  pause  in  the  struggle  against  Assyria  that 
Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
resolved  conjointly  to  attack  Jerusalem,  intending 
to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  as  king  a  creature  of 
their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6 ;  2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  attempt 
signally  failed.  Ahaz  asked  and  obtained  aid  from 
TiGLATH-PiLESER  ;  Rezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being  carried  captive  in- 
to Assyria  (verses  7-9  ;  compare  Is.  vii.  8  and  Am. 
I.  5).  It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from 
this  serious  blow  (Is.  xvii.  1  ;  Jer.  xlix.  23  ff. ;  Am. 
«•  4).    We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus  was 


rebuilt;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most  fa- 
mous place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period  (6th 
century,  &c.,  b.  c).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Is- 
sus  (Alexander  the  Great),  it  was  taken  by  Par- 
menio ;  and  from  this  time  it  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  some  importance  under  the  Greeks,  becom- 
ing however  decidedly  second  to  Antioch  1.  The 
Romans  became  masters  of  it  b.  c.  64.  At  the  time 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  A  little  later  it  was 
reckoned  to  Decapolis.  It  grew  in  magnificence 
under  the  Greek  emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the 
Mohammedans  (Arabia)  a.  d.  634,  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  of  the  Eastern  world.  It  is  still  a  city 
of  150,000  inhabitants.  July  9,  1860,  the  Moham- 
medans of  Damascus  massacred  about  6,000  of  the 
Christian  population,  and  burned  their  quarter  of 
the  city.  Damascus  has  always  been  a  great 
centre  for  trade.  It  would  appear  from  Ez.. 
xxvii.  18  that  Damascus  took  manufactured  goods 
from  the  Phenicians,  and  supplied  them  in  ex- 
change with  wool  and  wine.  But  the  passage 
trade  of  Damascus  (Camel)  has  probably  been  at 
all  times  more  important  than  its  direct  commerce. 
Some  translate  Am.  iii.  12  (A.  V.  "  in  Damascus 
on  a  couch  ")  "  on  the  damask  couch ; "  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  fabric,  or  the  peculiar 
method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has  impressed 
itself  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the 
world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes  before 
the  Mohammedan  era.-^Certain  localities  in  Da- 
mascus are  shown  as  the  site  of  those  Scrip- 
tural events  which  especially  interest  us  in  its 
history.  A  "long  wide  thoroughfare,"  leading 
direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the  castle  or 
palace  of  the  Pasha,  is  "called  by  the  guides 
'Straight'"  (Acts  ix,  11);   but  the  natives  know 
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it  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of  Bazaars." 
The  house  of  Judas  is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  street  "  Straight."     That  of  Ananias  is   also 


pointed  out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  con- 
fidently said  to  be  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground  ; 


but  four  distinct  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at 
different  times,  so  that  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  any  of  them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at 
which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (verse 
25 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown. 

*  Dain'me-sek  (Heb.)  (2  K.  xvi.  9,  margin)  = 
Damascus. 

*  Dammim  (Heb.)  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  margin). 
Ephes-Dammim. 

*  Dam-na'tion  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 
1.  Gr.  apoleia  (  :=  tttter  destruction,  perdition,  Rbn. 
i\r.  T.  Lex.)  (2  Pet.  ii.  3);  elsewhere  translated 
"destruction"  (Mat  vii.  13;  Rom.  ix.  22;  Phil, 
iii.  19;  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  iii.  16),  "waste"  (Mat.  xxvi.  8; 
Mk.  xiv.  4),  "  perdition  "  (Jn.  xvii.  12  ;  Phil.  i.  28  ; 
2  Th.  ii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9 ;  Heb.  x.  39 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7  ; 
Rev.  xvii.  8,  11),  "  damnable  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  1,  literally 
of  perdition),  &c. — 2.  Gr.  krima  ( =  judgment,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.)  (Mat  xxui.  14 ;  Mk.  xii.  40 ;  Lk.  xx. 
47 ;  Rom.  iii.  8,  xiii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  29 ;  1  Tim.  v, 
12);  elsewhere  translated  "judgment"  (Mat  vii. 
2  ;  Rom.  iL  2,  3,  &c.),  "condemnation  "  (Lk.  xxiii. 
40;  Jas.  iii.  1,  &c.),  &c. — 3.  Gr.  krisis  (properly  = 
iteparalion ;  in  N.  T.  judgment,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.) 
(Mat  xxiii.  83;  Mk.  iii.  29;  Jn.  v.  29);  usually 
translated  "judgment"  (Mat  v.  21,  22,  x.  15,  &c.), 
also  "condemnation"  (Jn.  iii.  19,  v.  24),  and  "ac- 
cusation" (2  Pet  ii.  11 ;  Judc  9). — 4.  Gr.  kaLidike 
(=  condemnation,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  (Wis.  xii.  47). — 
So  also  the  Greek  verb  kritio  (properly  =  to  separate, 
hence,  to  decide,  to  judge,  Rbn.  N.  T.  L(x.),  from 
which  are  derived  No.  2  and  3  above,  is  usually 
translated  "to  judge"  (Mat.  vii.  1,  2;  Jn.  v.  22, 
30,  &c.),  sometimes  "to  condemn"  (Jn.  iii.  17,  18; 
Acta  xiii.  27,  &c.),  "  to  determine"  (Acts  iii.  13 ;  1 
Cor.  ii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  &c.),  &c.,  is  translated  in  the 
passive  "  might  be  damned  "  (2  Th.  ii.  12),  The 
Greek  compound  verb  katakrin6  {^■=  to  gwe  judg- 
ment againsf,  to  condemn^  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex     is  uni. 


formly  translated  "  to  condemn  "  (Mat  xii.  41,  4J 
XX.  IS,  &c.  >,  except  twice  in  the  passive,  viz.  Ml 
xvi.  16  ("shall  be  damned"),  Rom.  xiv.  23  ("i 
damned  ").     Death  ;  Eternal  ;  Hell  ;  Jcdgmesi^ 

PUNISHXIEXTS. 

Dan  (Heb.  judge).  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  aiM 
the  first  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6' 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclaraati 
of  Rachel — "  '  God  hath  judged  me  (ddnanni) 
and  given  me  a  sou,'  therefore  she  called  his  na: 
Dan  "  (judge).  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (xlix.  1 
this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated — "  Dan  sh; 
jttdge  (i/ddin)  his  people."  (Adder  4.)  Dan  wi 
own  brother  to  Xaphtali ;  but  no  personal  histoi 
of  him  is  preserved.  Only  one  son  (Hushim  1)  ia 
attributed  to  him  (xlvi.  23);  but  when  the  people 
were  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  his  tribe 
was,  with  the  exception  of  Judah,  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all,  containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve. 
The  position  of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the 
desert  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Tabernacle,  among 
the  hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (Num.  ii.  25, 
26,  31,  X.  25).  It  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites 
of  Baal-peor  with  an  increase  of  1,700  on  the 
earlier  census  (xxv.,  xxvi.  42,  43).  The  remaining 
notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  are  unimportant  It  fumi.shed  a  "  prince '' 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  land  ;  and  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal  at  the  cercnionj 
of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  13).  Moses 
said  of  Dan  :  "  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp ;  he  shall  leaf 
from  Bashan  "  (xxxiii.  22).  Dan  was  the  last  of  th< 
tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and  that  portion  wa; 
apparently  the  smallest  of  the  twelve  (Josh,  xix 
40-48).  But  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  ha< 
eminent  natural  advantages.  On  the  N.  and  E.  i 
was  completely  embraced  by  Ephraim  and  Benja 
min,  while  on  the  S.  E.  andS.  it  joined  Judah,  an< 
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was  thus  surrounded  by  the  three  most  powerful 
states  of  the  whole  confederacy.     From  Japho — 
afterward  Joppa,  and  now  YAfa — on  the  N.,  to  Ek- 
ron  and  Gath-rimmon  on  the  S.,  a  length  of  at  least 
fourteen  miles,  that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  whole  of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to 
this  tribe.     (Sephela.*)     By  Josephus  (v.  1,  §  22, 
and  3,  §  1 )  this  is  extended  to  Ashdod  on  the  S. 
and  Dor  on  the  N.     But  this  rich  district,  the  corn- 
field and  the  garden  of  the  whole  S.  of  Palestine, 
was  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  without  a  stniggle 
by  its  original  possessors.     The  Amorites  accord- 
uigly  "  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain, for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down 
into  the  valley  "  (Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from 
the  corn-fields  of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black 
soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hills 
that  skirt  the  lowland.     With  the  help  of  Ephraim, 
Dan  prevailed  against  the  Amorites  for  a  time,  but 
jn  a  few  years  the  Philistines  took  the  place  of  the 
Amorites  and  with  the  same  result.     These  con- 
siderations enable  us  to  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened that  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land  "  all 
the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel"  (xviii.  1).     They 
also  explain  the  warlike  and  independent  character 
of  the  tribe  betokened  in  the  name  of  their  head- 
quarters "  Mahaxeh-Dax,"  "  the  camp,  or  host,  of 
Dan,"  in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on  and  reiter- 
ated (11, 16, 1*7)  of  the  complete  equipment  of  their 
600  warriors  "  appointed  with  weapons  of  war," — 
and  the  lawless  freebooting  style  of  their  behavior 
to  Micah.     In  the  "  security  "  and  "  quiet  "  (7,  10) 
of  their  rich  northern  possession  (No.  2,  below)  the 
Danites  enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had 
been  denied  them  in  their  original  seat.     Gesenius 
translates  Judg.  v.  17  (A.  V.  "  and  why  did  Dan  re- 
main in  ships  ?  ") — and  Dan,  why  abides  he  at  the 
shipx?  i.  e.  why  dwells  he  listless  on  the  coast  of 
the  sea  ?     In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its 
place  among  the  tribes  (1   Chr.  xii.  35).     Asher  is 
omitted,  but  the  ruler  or  prince  "  of  Dan  "  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.     But  from 
this  time  forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe 
vanishes ;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city. 
In  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.-xii.  the  descendants 
of  Dan  are  omitted  entirely,  which  is  remarkable 
when  the  great  fame  of  Samson  (Aholiab  ;  Hcram 
3),  and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are  con- 
sidered, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing that  its  genealogies  had  perished.     Lastly,  Dan 
is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  were  sealed 
by  the  angel  in  the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  vii. 
6-8).— 2.  The  well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the 
most  northern  landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  com- 
mon expression  "  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba  " 
(Judg.  XX.  1,  &c.).     The  name  of  the  place  was 
originally  Laish  or  Lesrem.     Its  inhabitants  lived 
"  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,"  i.  e.  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  without  defence.     Living  thus 
"  quiet  aijd  secure,"  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
active  and  practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites. 
These  conferred  upon   their  new  acquisition   the 
name  of  their  own  tribe,  "  after  the  name  of  their 
father  who  was  born  unto  Israel  "  (Judg.  xviii.  T, 
27-29 ;  Josh.  xix.  47).     The  locality  of  the  town  is 
specified  with  some  minuteness.     It  was  "  far  from 
Zidon,"  and  "  in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob." 
To  the  form  of  the  graven  image  set  up  by  the  Dan- 
ites in  their  new  home,  and  the  nature  of  the  idol- 
atry we  have  no  clew,  nor  to  the  relation,  if  any, 
between  it  and  the  calf-worship  (Calf  ;    Idolatry) 
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afterward  instituted  there  by  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
29,  30 ;  Am.  viii.  14). — After  the  establishment  of 
the  Danites  at  Dan  it  became  the  acknowledged  ex- 
tremity of  the  country.  Dan  was,  with  other 
northern  cities,  laid  waste  by  Ben-hadad  (1  K.  xv. 
20 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  but  is  alterward  mentioned  in 
Jer.  iv.  15,  viii.  16.  Various  considerations  (its 
mention  in  Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  &c.)  in- 
cline to  the  suspicion  that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of 
note  from  a  far  earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by 
the  Danites.  With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three 
explanations  suggest  themselves.— (1.)  That  an- 
other place  of  the  same  name  is  intended. — (2.) 
That  it  is  a  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred 
historian  of  a  name  which  was  not  to  exist  till  cen- 
turies later. — (3.)  That  the  passage  originally  con- 
tained an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name  was  in- 
serted in  the  MSS.  (Ewald).— The  TeU  el-Kadi,  a 
mound  from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world,  the  main  source 
of  the  Jordan,  is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Dan.  The  spring  is  called  el-Leddun 
(possibly  a  corruption  of  Dan),  and  the  stream  from 
the  spring  Kahr  ed-JDhan,  while  the  name.  Tell  el- 
Kddi,  "  the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees  in  signification 
with  the  ancient  name.  It  is  four  miles  west  of 
Banias.  (Cesarea  Philippi.) — 3,  In  Ez.  xxvii.  19 
(Heb.  viddn,  A.  V.  "Dan  also")  Gesenius  has 
Vedav,  as  the  proper  name  of  an  Arabian  city, 
probably  'Aden,  whence  cloths,  wrought  iron,  cas- 
sia and  other  spices  were  brought  to  Tyre.  Fiirst 
regards  "  Dan  "  here  as  a  contraction  of  Dedan. 
Others  refer  it  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Danre.  1.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture 
universally  as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is 
often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourn- 
ing, as  in  Eccl.  iii.  4  (compare  Ps.  xxx.  11  ;  Mat.  xi. 
17).  In  the  earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with 
some  song  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19 ;  1 
Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with  the  tambourine  (A.  V. 
"  timbrel  "),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive  out- 
bursts of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find  sufficient 
vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly.  Dancing  formed 
a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  also  common  in  private  entertainments. 
Many  representations  of  dances,  both  of  men  and 
women,  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  paintings.  The 
"  feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses  proposed  to 
Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  dance.  The  Hebrew 
verb  hagag  or  chugag,  translated  in  Ex.  v.  1  "  hold 
a  feast,"  literally  (so  Gesenius)  =  to  move  in  a  circle, 
hence  to  dance,  properly,  in  a  circle  (1  Sam.  xxx.  16, 
A.  V.  "dancing");  to  keep  a  festival,  celebrate  a  holi- 
day, sc.  by  leaping  and  dancing,  by  sacred  dances 
(Ex.  V.  1;  Lev.  xxiii.  41,  A.  V.  "shall  keep," 
"  shall  celebrate ; "  Ps.  xlii.  4,  Heb.  5,  A.  V.  "  that 
kept  holyday  ") ;  to  reel,  to  be  giddy,  spoken  of  drunk- 
ards (Ps.  cvii.  27,  A.V.  "  reel  to  and  fro  ").  Women, 
however,  among  the  Hebrews,  made  the  dance  their 
especial  means  of  expressing  their  feelings ;  and  so 
welcomed  their  husbands  or  friends  on  their  return 
from  battle  (1  Sam,  xviii.  6).  The  "  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  dancing "  of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded, 
as  is  the  people's  "rising  up  to  play,"  with  a 
tacit  censure  (xxx.  16;  Ex.  xxxii.  6;  1  Cor.  x.  7). 
So  among  the  Bedouins,  native  dances  of  men  are 
mentioned,  and  are  probably  an  ancient  custom. 
The  Hebrews,  however,  save  in  such  moments  of 
temptation,  seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women. 
But  more  especially,  on  such  occasions  of  triumph, 
any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion 
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of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public  character  among 
her  own  sex,  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  her  part 
to  lead  such  a  demonstration  of  triumph,  or  of  wel- 
come (Ex.  XV.  20 ;  Judg.  xi.  84 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7 ; 
Jd.  XV.  12,  13).  This  marks  the  peculiarity  of 
David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  return  of  the  Ark  of 
God  from  its  long  sojourn  among  strangers  and  bor- 
derers, he  (2  Sam.  vL  5-22)  was  himself  chorus- 
leader  ;  and  here  too  the  women,  with  their  tim- 
brels (see  especially  verses  5,  19,  20,  23),  took  an 
imporUnt  share,  this  fact  brings  out  more  mark- 
edly the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter  Michal,  keeping 
aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "  looking  through  a 
window  "  at  the  scene.  She  should,  in  accordance 
with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  &c.,  have  herself  led 
t'je  female  choir,  and  so  come  out  to  meet  the  Ark 
and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the  "  household  "  (20) 
and  "  comes  out  to  meet "  him  with  reproaches,  per- 
haps feeling  that  his  zeal  was  a  rebuke  to  her 
apathy.  From  the  mention  of  "  damsels,"  "  tim- 
brels,'' and  "dances"  (see  No.  2,  below^  (Ps. 
IxviiL  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of  religious 
worship,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  David's 
feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its  rites  that  pop- 
ular mode  of  festive  celebration.  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  survived  him  (compare  2  Chr.  xxix. 
80,  XXXV.  4,  15).  In  later  Judaism  the  dance  of  men 
was  practised  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Loose 
morality    commonly    attended    festive    dances    at 
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heathen  shrines.     Said  Cicero,  "  No  one  dances  un- 
less he  is  either  drunk  or  mad  "  (Kitto).     In  the 

earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the  vir-     „„„»,  ..  ,  j  .v    .i.     .       ^  .       ._  i«. 

-:«.  :_  Qu-i   t.  ,.   c  /¥    J  I    tr.  nox    I  prophots  wamlne;   and  the  throats  and  pnnnises  in  .ler. 

gins  m  Shiloh,  apart  from  men  (Judg.  xii.  19-23X  I  xxv.  are  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  previous  snbjeo- 


were  certainly  part  of  a  religious  festivity.  What 
the  fashion  or  figure  of  the  dance  was,  is  a  doubttul 
question.  Most  of  the  Hebrew  verbs  translated  "  to 
dance  "  in  A.  V.,  viz.  hagag  or  chagag  above,  hul  or 
chid  (Judg.  xxi.  21,  23),  cdrar  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  16), 
literally  =  to  turn  or  moee  in  a  circle.  The  Uebrew 
verb  rdkad,  also  translated  "•to  dance"  (1  Chr.  xv. 
29 ;  Job  xxL  11 ;  Eccl.  iii.  4 ;  Is.  xiii.  21),=  to  leap, 
skip,  e.  g.  for  joy,  or  for  fear  (Ps.  cxiv.  4,  6,  A.  V. 
"  skipped ").  The  Greek  verb  orcheomai  {=  to  leap, 
sc.  by  rule,  to  dance,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  is  translated 
in  N.  T.  "to  dance"  (Mat.  xi.  17,  &c.),and  in  LXX. 
=  Heb.  cdrar  and  rdkad.  Dancing  also  had  its 
place  among  merely  festive  amusements  apart  from 
any  religious  character  (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13;  Lam.  v. 
15 ;  Mk.  vi.  22;  Lk.  xv.  25).  ChUdren  dance  (Job 
xxi.  11 ;  Mat  xi.  17 ;  Lk.  vii.  32).— 2.  By  this  word 
is  also  rendered  in  the  A.V.  and  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
LXX.,  &c.,  the  Hebrew  mdhol  or  tndchol ,  which 
Professor  Marks,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mendelssohn,  th§ 
Arabic  version,  &c.,  regard  as  denoting  a  musical 
instrument  of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.  In  Ps.  cl.  the  sacred  poet  exhorts  mankind 
to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with  all  kinds 
of  music ;  and  among  the  instruments  mentioned 
is  found  mdhol  or  mdchol  (verse  4 ;  A.  V.  "  dance," 
margin  "pipe").  Professor  Marks,  &c.,  believe  it 
to  have  been  made  of  metal,  open  like  a  ring,  with 
small  bells  attached  to  its  border,  and  played  at 
weddings  and  merry-makings  by  women,  who  ac- 
companied it  with  the 
voice.  One  author  de- 
scribes it  as  having  tink- 
ling metal  plates  fastened 
on  wires,  at  intervals  with* 
in  the  circle  that  formed 
the  instrument,  like  the 
modem  tambourine ;  ao- 
_  cording  to  others  it  was  of 

Mo.ic.ii».tn.m«.u.  !)«.«.-  metal  or  wood.withahandU 
(MendeiiMim.)  which  the  performer  might 

BO  manage  as  to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung 
on  a  metal  bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a 
loud,  merry  sound. 

Dan'i-el  (L.  fr.  Heb.  Ddniyel  or  D&niel  =  judgt 
of  God,  Ges. ;  God  is  judge,  Fii.).  1.  The  second 
son  of  David,  by  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  (1  Chr.  iiL 
1) ;  in  2  Sam.  iii.  8  called  Chileab.— {•  A  descend- 
ant of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viiL 
2).— J.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  b.  c.  445*(Neh.  x.  6)  ;  perhaps  =  Na 
2.-4.  The  fourth  of  "  the  greater  prophets."  (See 
the  next  article.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage 
or  family.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  of 
royal  or  noble  descent,  and  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable personal  endowments  (Dan.  i.  3,  4).  He 
was  taken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim  "  (b.  c.  604) '  and  trained  for  the  king's  service 


'  This  date  has  griven  rise  to  many  obieetions,  because  Je- 
hoiakim's  fonrth  year  is  identified  with  Nebnchadnezzar'a 
first  (Jer.  xxv.  1).  Various  explanations  have  been  proposed, 
but  the  text  of  Daniel  invests  the  true  explanatfun.  The 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reism  (Dan.  li.  1)  falls  after 
tbe  completion  of  Daniel's  three  years'  training  which  coin- 
nienced  with  bis  captivity  (i.  1,  5):  and  this  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  expedition  mentiooed  in  i.  1  was  undertrken  in 
the  last  year  of  Nabopolassar.  while  as  vet  Nebuchadnexxar 
was  not  propi'rlv  kine.  Some  further  clifflculties  apj-ear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  removed  by  Niebuhr.  The  date  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  2  is  not  that  "of  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  but  of  the 
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(Belteshazzar  ;  Chaldeans)  with  his  three  com- 
pauions.  Like  Joseph,  in  earlier  times,  he  gained 
the  lavor  of  his  guardian,  and  was  divinely  sup- 
ported in  his  resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's 
meat  "  for  fear  of  defilement  (8-16).  At  the  close 
of  bis  three  years'  discipline,  Daniel  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  peculiar  gift  of  interpreting 
dreams,  on  the  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree 
against  the  Magi  (5,  17,  18,  ii.  14  ff.).  In  conse- 
quence of  his  success  he  was  made  "  ruler  of  the 
whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and  "  chief  of  the 
governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  "  (ii. 
48).  He  afterward  interpreted  the  second  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27),  and  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the  feast  of  Belshazzar 
(v.  10-38),  though  he  no  longer  held  his  official  po- 
sition among  the  magi  (7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived 
at  Susa  (viii.  2).  At  the  accession  of  Darius  he 
was  made  first  of  the  "  three  presidents  "  of  the 
empire  (vi.  2),  and  was  delivered  from  the  lions' 
den,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  for  his  faithfulness 
to  the  rites  of  his  faith  (10-23;  compare  B.  & 
D.  29-42).  At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he  still  re- 
tained his  prosperity  (Dan.  vi.  28  ;  compare  i.  21 ; 
B.  &  D.  2) ;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
remained  at  Babylon  (compare  Dan.  i.  21),  and  in 
"  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  "  (b.  c.  534)  he  saw  his 
last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (x. 
1,  4).  According  to  Mohammedan  tradition,  Daniel 
returned  to  Judea,  held  the  government  of  Syria, 
and  finally  died  at  Susa,  where  his  tomb  is  still 
shown,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In 
Ezekiel  mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of 
righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3) ; 
and  since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time  (about 
B.  c.  588-584),  some  have  thought  that  another 
prophet  of  the  name  must  have  lived  at  some  earlier 
time,  perhaps  during  the  Captivity  of  Nineveh, 
whose  fame  was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake. 
On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i.  11,  im- 
plies that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distinguished 
for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age  (com- 
pare Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have  been  nearly  forty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 

Dan'i-cl,  the  Book  of  (Daniel  4),  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model  according  to  which  all  later  apoc- 
alypses were  constructed  (so  Mr.  Westcott,  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  this  article).  In  this  aspect  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found  ex- 
pression after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  (Enoch, 
Book  of  ;  Esdras,  Second  Book  of  ;  Revelation  of 
St.  John.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercised 
a  greater  influence  upon  the  earlier  Christian  church 
than  any  other  writing  of  the  0.  T.,  while  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  emphatic 
quotation  of  our  Lord  (Mat.  xxiv.  15). — 1.  In  stud- 
ying Daniel,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  rec- 
ognize its  apocalyptic  character.  To  the  old  proph- 
ets Daniel  stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator 
(Dan.  ix.  2-19):  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the 
herald  of  immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the 
style,  and  the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  re- 
linquished upon  the  verge  of  a  new  period  in  the 
existence  of  God's  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is 
given  to  them  suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The 
change  is  not  abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  dis- 
tinctly felt.     The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ 


tion  of  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnezzar  which  may  have  been 
iccomiilished  without  resistance  (so  Mr.  Westcott,  original 
author  of  this  article). 


of  the  Seer :  visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to 
him.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward 
training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last  foim 
of  divine  teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  char- 
acteristic types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. — 2.  The 
language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its  general  form, 
belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like  Ezra,  Daniel 
is  composed  partly  in  the  vernacular  Aramaic  (Chal- 
dee),  and  partly  in  the  sacred  Hebrew.  The  intro- 
duction (i.-ii.  4  a)  is  written  in  Hebrew.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  "  Syriac  "  (i.  e.  Aramaic)  answer  of 
the  Chaldeans,  the  language  changes  to  Aramaic, 
and  this  is  retained  till  the  close  of  the  seventh 
chapter  (ii.  4  6-vii.).  The  personal  introduction  of 
Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the  text  (viii.  1)  is  marked 
by  the  resumption  of  the  Hebrew,  which  continues 
to  the  close  of  the  book  (viii.-xii.).  The  character 
of  the  Hebrew  bears  the  closest  affinity  to  that  of 
Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk.  The  Aramaic,  like  that  of 
Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier  form  than  exists  in  any 
other  Chaldaic  document.  The  use  of  Greek  tech- 
nical terms  marks  a  period  when  commerce  had  al- 
ready united  Persia  and  Greece ;  and  the  occurrence 
of  peculiar  words  which  admit  of  an  explanation 
by  reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  Shemitic  roots 
(Medes  ;  Persians  ;  Shemitic  Languages)  is  almost 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  prophecies 
are  a  Palestinian  forgery  of  the  Maccabean  age. — 
3.'  The  book  is  generally  divided  in  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  first  of  these  (i.-vi.)  contains  chiefly 
historical  incidents ;  the  second  (vii.-xii.)  is  en- 
tirely apocalyptic.  But  this  division  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  difference  of  language,  nor  of  the 
change  of  person  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  viii. 
It  seems  better  to  divide  the  book  into  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  Chapters 
ii.-vii.  give  a  general  view  of  the  progressive  his- 
tory of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  government  as  seen  in  events 
of  the  life  of  Daniel.  Chapters  viii.-xii.  trace  in 
minuter  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  God, 
as  typical  of  the  fortunes  of  the  church  in  all  ages 
(see  §  11,  below). — 4.  The  position  which  Daniel 
occupies  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight 
remarkable.  It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
(or  Hagiographa  ;  see  Bible)  between  Esther  and 
Ezra,  or  immediately  before  Esther,  and  not  among 
the  prophets.  This  collocation,  however,  is  a  na- 
tural consequence  (so  Mr.  Westcott)  of  its  being  as 
distinct  in  its  character  from  the  prophetic  writinf;s 
as  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  from  the  apostolic 
epistles  (see  above,  §  1). — 5.  The  unity  of  the  book 
in  its  present  form,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  language,  is  generally  acknowledged.  Still  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference  in  its  internal  character. 
In  the  first  six  chapters  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  Daniel  is  spoken  of  hintorically  (i.  6-21,  ii. 
14-49,  iv.  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2) :  in  the 
rest  of  the  book  he  appears /)erso«a%  as  the  writer 
(vii.  15-28,  viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-9,  xii.  5).  The  cause 
of  the  diflFerence  in  person  is  commonly  supposed  to 
lie  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Mr.  Westcott,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  peculiarity 
arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  book  assumed 
its  final  shape  (see  §  10,  below).— 6.  Allusion  has 
been  made  already  to  the  influence  which  the  book 
exercised  upon  the  Christian  church.  Apart  from 
the  general  type  of  Apocalyptic  composition  which 
the  apostolic  writers  derived  from  Daniel  (2  Th. 
ii. ;  Rev.  throughout ;  compare  Mat.  xxvi.  64,  xxi. 
44?),    the   New   Testament   incidentally  ackncwl- 
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edges  each  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the 
book,  its  miracles  (Heb.  xL  33,  34),  its  predictious 
(Mat  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doctrine  of  angels  (Lk.  i.  13, 
26).  At  a  still  cariier  time  the  t^ame  intluence  may 
be  traced  in  the  Apocrypha.  Barueh  exhibits  so 
many  coincidences  T^ith  Daniel,  that  by  some  the 
two  books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author 
(Fritzsche);  and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  rep- 
resents Mattathias  quoting  the  marvellous  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  Daniel,  together  with  those  of 
earlier  times  (1  Mc.  ii.  59,  60),  and  elsewhere  ex- 
hibits an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  version  of 
the  book  (1  Mc.  i.  54  =  Dan.  ix.  27).  The  allusion 
to  the  guardian  angels  of  nations,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch (Deut  xxxii.  8,  LXX.),  and  recurs  in 
Ecclus.  xvii.  17,  may  have  been  derived  from  Dan. 
X.  21,  xiL  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the  doc- 
trine probably  formed  part  of  the  common  belief. 
According  to  Josephus  (xi.  8,  §§  4,  5),  the  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favor  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  whatever  credit  may 
be  given  to  the  details  of  his  narrative,  it  at  least 
shows  the  unquestioning  belief  in  the  prophetic 
worth  of  the  book  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in 
his  time. — 7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and 
the  Church  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modern  times.  Porphyry  alone  (f 
about  305  a.d.)  assailed  the  book.  Externally  it  is 
as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture. — 8.  The 
history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  prophetic  worth  of 
Daniel  in  modern  times  is  full  of  interest.  First, 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  chapters 
L-vii.  (Spinoza,  Xewton),  which  are  compatible  with 
the  recognition  of  their  canonicity.  Then,  the 
variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the  belief  that 
chapters  iii.-vi.  were  a  later  interpolation  (J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis).  Next,  the  last  six  chapters  only  were  re- 
tained as  a  genuine  book  of  Scripture  (Eichhom, 
first  and  second  edition);  and  at  last  the  whole 
book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an  impostor  in  the 
time  of  ANTiocHtis  Epiphangs  (Corrodi,  783 :  Hitzig 
fixes  the  date  more  exaetly  from  170  b.  c.  to  the 
spring  of  164  B.  c).  This  last  opinion  has  found, 
especially  in  Germany,  a  very  wide  acceptance. 
Among  those  who  have  doubted  or  denied  the 
authenticity  of  Daniel  are  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Bertholdt,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Len- 
perke,  tic.  It  has  been  defended  by  Staiidlin,  Jahn, 
Ilengstenberg,  Uavemick,  Keil,  Auberlen,  &c.,  in 
Germany ;  by  Stuart,  Barnes,  &c.,  in  America,  and 
by  English  writers  generally.  The  leading  grounds 
on  which  modem  critics  reject  the  book,  are  the 
alleged  "fabulousness  of  its  narratives,"  and  "  the 
minuteness  of  iu  prophetic  histor>-."  "  The  contents 
of  the  book,"  it  is  said,  "  are  irrational  and  impos- 
"■*"'" "  (Hitzig).     Such  critics,  of  course,  deny  iv 
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fipiRATiON,  reject  miracles,  and  set  aside  as  rejmg- 
nant  to  reason  every  thing  that  is  divine  or  super- 
natural in  the  Scriptures  or  elsewhere.  (Prophet,  &c.) 
— 9,  The  general  objections  against  the  "  legenda- 
ry" miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Danit'l  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  however,  \>e  regarded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Not  only,  it  is  .«aid,  is  the 
book  i)Iaoe<l  among  the  Ilagiographa,  but  Daniel  is 
omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the  Wisdom 
ofSirnch;  the  language  is  corrupted  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  Greek  words;  the  details  are  essentially 


unhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching  be- 
trays a  late  date.  In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  al- 
ready placed  among  the  Hagiographa  at  the  time 
when  the  NMsdom  of  Sirach  was  written,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most 
natural.  Nor  is  the  mention  of  Greek  musical 
instruments  (iii.  5,  7,  10)  surprising  at  a  time  when 
the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was  alreadv 
considerable.  Yet  further  the  scene  and  characters 
of  the  book  are  Oriental,  e.  g.  the  colossal  iniugo 
(iii.  1),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness 
of  the  three  confessors  (ver.  16),  the  decree  of 
Darius  (vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (7,  19),  the  demand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  before  Daniel 
(46)  (Adoration),  his  sudden  fall  (iv.  33).  In  doc- 
trine, again,  the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the 
writings  of  the  Exile,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the 
development  of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c.), 
of  the  REscRRECTioN  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  personal  devodon 
(vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  later 
speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition  in 
the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Gen- 
erally it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book  presents 
in  many  respects  a  startling  and  exceptional  char- 
acter, yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  its  com- 
position in  the  Maccabean  period  than  to  connect 
the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Return.  (Alexandria  ;  Apocrypha  ;  Bel- 
shazzar;  Captivity;  Chaldeans;  Cyrcs;  Daniel; 
Darius  1;  Maccabees;  Magi;  Medes;  Nebcchad- 
nezzar;  Persians;  Septcagint.) — 10.  But  while 
all  historical  evidence  supports  the  canonicity  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  re- 
cognition of  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  book  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  belief  that  the  whole 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship  of  Daniel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  tradition  the  books  of  Ezekiel, 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were 
written  (i.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  (Synagogue,  the  Great), 
and  in  the  case  of  Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported 
by  strong  internal  evidence,  as  the  manner  in  whidi 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  (i.  17,  19,  20,  v.  11,  12;  the 
title  in  ix.  23,  xii.  is  diflTerent). — 11.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Daniel  has  proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  and  the  certain  re- 
sults are  comparatively  few.  According  to  the 
traditional  view,  which  appears  as  early  as  2 
Esdras  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  four  em- 
pires described  in  chapters  ii.,  vii.,  are  the  Babylo- 
nian, the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman. 
With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  xi.  31  flF,  by 
which  the  seer  passes  from  the  persecutions  of  An- 
tiochus  to  the  times  of  Antichrist  According  to 
Mr.  Westeott  this  interpretation  destroys  the  great 
idea  of  a  cyclic  development  of  history  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy ;  and  tlie  revelations  of 
Daniel  gain  their  full  significance  when  they  are 
seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  before 
Christ's  coming.  He  regards  the  empires  of 
Daniel  as  those  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Greeks,  who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their 
power  at  Babylon,  and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on 
one  stage  the  great  tvpes  of  national  life ;  but  this 
first  fulfilment  of  the  nsion  was  only  inchoative, 
and  the  correlatives  of  the  four  empires  must  be 
sought  in  post-Christian  history  (compare  Babylon 
and  Rome,  inc.).    (Abomination  of  Desolation; 
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Alexander  III. ;  Antichrist  ;  Aktiochcs  II.-IV.  ; 
Babel  ;  Babylon,  &c.) — 12.  There  is  no  Chaldee 
translation  of  Daniel.  The  Greek  version  has  un- 
dergone singular  changes.  At  an  early  time  the 
LXX.  version,  which  was  certainly  very  unfaithful, 
was  supplanted  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  ver- 
gion  of  Theodotion  was  generally  "  read  by  the 
churches."  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Tersion  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated  from  the 
LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recover  the 
original  text  (see  the  next  article).  Meanwhile  the 
original  LXX.  translation  passed  entirely  out  of 
use,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the 
last  century,  when  it  was  published  at  Rome. 

Dan'i-fl  (sec  above),  A-poe'ry-phal  id<-di'tions  to. 
The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of  Esther, 
contain  several  pieces  not  in  the  original  text.  The 
most  important  of  these  additions  are  contained  in 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  A.  V.  under  the  titles  of  The 
Song  of  the  three  Holy  Children^  The  History  of  Su- 
tanna  ,and  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon. — 1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incor- 
porated into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the 
three  confessors  were  thrown  into  the  furnace 
(Dan.  iii.  23),  Azarias  is  represented  praying  to 
God  for  deliverance  (Sg.  3  H.  Ch.  3-22)  and  in  an- 
swer the  angel  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the 
fire  which  consumes  their  enemies  (23-2*7),  where- 
upon "  the  three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a 
triumphant  song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35- 
66)  has  been  used  as  a  hj-mn  in  the  Christian 
church  since  the  fourth  century  (see  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  under  Morning  Prayer,  "  0  all  ye  works 
of  the  Lord,"  &c.). — b.  The  two  other  pieces  appear 
more  distinctly  as  appendices,  and  offer  no  sem- 
blance of  forming  part  of  the  original  text.  The 
History  of  Snsanna  (or  The  judgment  of  Daniel)  is 

fenerally  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  (Yat. 
;  Alex.  MSS.  Old  L.  version) ;  though  it  also  oc- 
curs after  the  twelfth  chapter  (  Vulg.  ed.  Complu- 
tensian).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LXX. 
Tersion  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  '■'■part  of  the 
frophecy  of  Habakkuk." — 2.  The  additions  are 
found  in  both  the  Greek  texts,  the  LXX.  and  Theo- 
dotion, in  the  Old  Latin  and  Tulgate,  and  in  the 
existing  SjTiac  and  Arabic  versions.  On  the  other 
band  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  formed 
part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  they  were  originally 
wanting  in  the  Syriac. — 3.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  additions.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  derived  from 
Aramaic  originals,  but  the  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an  Alex- 
andrine writer  (Alexandria)  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
which  were  already  current,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work.     Canon. 

Dan'ites  (from  Dan),  the  —  the  descendants  of 
Dan,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

Dao-ja'an  (Heb.  Dan  in  the  wood,  Vulg.,  Ges. ; 
Dan  [i.  e.  Baal  or  Pan ;  see  below]  playing  the  pipe, 
Fii.),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one 
of  the  points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census 
of  the  people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zion, 
and  probably  =  Dan  2.  Ftirst  makes  Dan-jaan  = 
Bdriius,  where  Baal  or  Pan  was  worshipped  in  a 
grotto.  Cesarea  Philippi. 
Dan  nth  (Ileb.  low  ground,  Fii.),  a  city  in  the 
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mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  probably  S.  or 
S.  W.  of  Hebron ;  site  unknown. 

Daph'ne  [daf-]  (Gr.  laurel ;  also  the  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Peneus,  who,  pursued  by  Apollo,  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  laurel),  a  cele- 
brated grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Anti- 
OCH  1  (2  Mc.  iv.  33).  The  distance  between  the  two 
places  was  about  five  miles,  and  in  history  they  arc 
associated  most  intimately  together.  The  situation 
was  of  extreme  natural  beauty,  with  perennial 
fountains  and  abundant  wood.  Here  treleucus 
Nicator  erected  a  magnificent  temple  and  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo.  The  succeeding  Seleucid  mon- 
archs,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished 
the  place  still  further.  When  Syria  became  Roman, 
Daphne  continued  to  be  famous  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage and  vice.  The  site  has  been  well  identified 
by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at  Bcitd-Maa  (= 
the  House  of  the  Water),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Anticch. 

Da'ra  (Heb.)  =  Darda  (1  Chr.  ii.  6). 

Dar'da  (Heb.  pearl  of  uudom,  Ges. ;  bearer, 
holder,  Fii.),  a  son  of  Mahol,  and  one  of  four  men  of 
great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  surpassed  bj-fc'olo- 
mon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  however,  the 
same  four  names  occur  again  as  "  sons  of  Zerah," 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight  difference  that 
Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity  of  these  per- 
sons with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  31  has  been  greatly 
debated ;  but  there  cannot  be  much  reasonable 
doubt  that  they  are  the  same  (so  ilr.  Grove).  He- 
man  1,  2. 

Dar'ir.    Dram  ;  Money,  II.  2. 

Da-lins  (L. ;  Heb.  Ddrydvesh  ;  from  old  Pers.  = 
coercer,  conservator,  Hdt.,  Ges.),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  Three  kings  bearing 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  1.  "  Darius  the 
Mede  "  (Dan.  xi.  1,  vi.  1),  "  the  son  of  Ahaelerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Meiies"  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to  the 
Babylonian  kingdom  (Babel)  on  the  death  of  Belshaz- 
zar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (v.  31 ,  ix.  1 ).  Only 
one  year  of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
that  w  as  of  great  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignity 
(vi.  1  ff.),  probably  in  conscqucEce  of  his  former 
services  (compare  v.  17);  and  after  his  miraculous 
deliverance,  Darius  issued  a  decree  enjoining 
throughout  his  dominions  "reverence  for  the  God 
of  Daniel "  (vi.  25  ff.).  The  extreme  obscurity  of 
the  Babylonian  annals  has  given  occasion  to  three 
different  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  under  which 
Darius  the  Mede  is  known  in  history.  The  first  of 
these  which  identifies  him  with  Darius  Hystaspis, 
rests  on  no  plausible  evidence,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  The  second,  adopted  by  Josephus, 
and  supported  by  many  recent  critics  (Berth- 
oldt,  Lengerke,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  Au- 
berlen),  is  more  deserving  of  notice.  Accord- 
ing to  this  he  was  Cyaxares  II.,  "the  son  and 
successor  of  Astjages,"  who  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  last  king  of  Media.  But  the  only  direct  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  Cyaxares  II.  is  that  of 
Xenophon's  romance.  A  third  identification  (Winer, 
Kiebuhr)  remains,  by  which  Darius  is  represented 
as  the  personal  name  of  "  Astyages,"  the  last  king 
of  the  Medes,  and  this  appears  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  (so  Mr.  Wcstcott,  original 
author  of  this  article).—?.  Da-rl'us,  the  son  of 
Hys-tas'pes  (L.  from  old  Pers.  =  possessor  of  horses, 
Bonfey),  or  D.  Hys-tas'pis,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Achsmenes,  the  founder  of  the  Perso-Aryan  djuasty 
(Persians).    Upon  the  usurpation  of  the  Magran 
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Smerdis  (Artaxeries  1),  he  conspired  with  six  other 
Persian  chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the 
success  of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  b.  c. 
621.  Uis  designs  of  foreign  conquest  were  inter- 
rupted bj-  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  which  was  at 
length  put  down  and  severely  punished  (about  B.  c. 
616).  After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon,  Darius 
turned  his  arms  against  Scythia,  Libya,  and  India. 
The  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.  c.  490)  only  roused  him 
to  prepare  vigorously  for  that  decisive  stru^le  with 
the  West  which  was  now  inevitable.  His  plans 
were  again  thwarted  by  rebellion,  and  he  died  b.  c. 
485.  With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis 
pursued  the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost  (Ezr.  iv. 
24,  v.,  vi. ;  Uaggai  ;  Jerusalem;  Zechariah  1). — 3. 
Da-ri  IS  the  Persian  (Xeh.  xii.  22)  may  be  identified 
with  Darius  II.  Nothus  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  b.  c. 
424-3 — 105-4,  if  the  whole  passage  in  question  was 
written  by  Xehemiah.  If,  however,  the  register  was 
continued  to  a  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Jaddua  (ver..  11,  22)  points 
to  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  the  antagonist  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  last  king  of  Persia  b.  c. 
836-330  (1  Mc  i.  1). — 1.  ArScs,  king  of  the  Lace- 
demonians (1  Mc.  xii.  7). 

Dark'oess  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual 
presence  of  God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks, 
the  envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx. 
21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12;  Ps.  xcvii.  2  ;  compare  Joel  ii.  31, 
iil  15 ;  Mat.  xxiv.  29,  &c.).  (Cloud.)  The  plague 
of  darkness  in  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  21-23 ;  Ps.  cv.  28)  has 
been  ascribed  by  various  commentators  to  non- 
miraculous  agency,  but  no  suflScient  account  of  its 
intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as 
proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been  given. 
The  darkness  "  over  all  the  land  "  (Mat  xxvii.  45 ; 
Mk.  XV.  33 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  44)  attending  the  crucifixion 
has  been  similarly  attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon 
of  Tralles  indeed  mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense 
darkness,  which  began  at  noon,  and  was  combined, 
he  says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  more  or  less 
nearly  synchronizes  with  the  event.  Wieseler,  how- 
ever, and  De  Wette,  consider  the  year  of  Phlegon's 
eclip"^  an  impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  re- 
ject that  explanation  of  the  darkness.  Origen  also 
denies  the  possibility  of  such  a  cause ;  for  by  the 
fixed  Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been 
about  full  The  argument  from  the  duration  (3 
hours)  is  al?o  of  great  force ;  for  an  eclipse  seldom 
lasts  in  great  intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On 
the  other  hand,  Seyffarth  maintains  that  the  Jewish 
calendar,  owing  to  their  following  the  sun,  had  be- 
come so  far  out  that  the  moon  might  possibly  have 
been  at  new.  He  however  views  this  rather  as  a 
natural  basis  than  aa  a  full  account  of  the  darkness, 
which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was  still  preternat- 
ural. Darkness  is  al.so,  as  in  "  land  of  darkness," 
used  for  the  sUte  of  the  dead  (Job  x.  21,  22) ;  and 
frequently  figuratively  =  gloom,  adversily,  mitery 
(Pg.  cvii.  10,  cxliii.  3;  Is.  v.  30,  ic),  also  =  igno- 
rance, unMie/,  and  tin,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual 
Light  (Jn.  i.  5;  iii.  19).     Mist;  Night. 

Dar'koB  (Ileb.  heatiere.r,  Ges. ;  bearer,  Fii.),  an- 
cestor of  some  among  the  "  children  of  .''olomon's 
wrvanis,"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
ImiUI  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Xeh.  vii.  68).     Lozon. 

*  Dart.     Arms,  II.  2. 

Dittes  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  margin).  Uoxet  ;  Palm- 
Trke. 

l)a  tbaa  (Qeb.  of,  or  from,  a/ountain,  Ges.,  Fu.), 


a  Reubenite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  and  brother  of 
Abiram,  who  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Korah  the 
Levite  (Xum.  xvi.  1  ff.,  xxvi.  9 ;  Deut  xi.  6 ;  Ps. 
cvi.  17). 

Dath'e-na  (Gr.),  a  fortress  in  which  the  Jews  of  ' 
'  Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen  (1  Mc.  v.  9). 
The  reading  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  Jiamtha,  points 
to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
correct  identification. 

Dangb'ter  (Heb.  balk;  Gr.  ihugater).  1.  The 
word  in  Scripture  not  only  =  daughter  in  the 
strict  sense,  but  grand-dattghter  or  other  female 
descendant,  much  in  the  same  way  and  like  extent 
with  "  SOS  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  48,  xxxi.  43).  (Child  ;  Edu- 
cation.)— 2.  The  female  inhabitants  of  a  place,  a 
country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular  race  are 
called  "daughters"  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xxviiL  6, 
xxxvi.  2;  Xum.  xxv.  1 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17;  Is.  iil  16; 
Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2-4;  Lk.  xxiii.  28).— 3.  The 
same  notion  of  descent  explains  the  phrase  "  daugh- 
ters of  music,"  i.  e.  singing-birds  (Eccl.  xii.  4),  and 
the  use  of  the  word  for  branches  of  a  tree  (Gen. 
xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (literally  "  daughter 
of  the  eye")  (Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  ex- 
pression "  daughter  of  90  years  "  (A.  V.  "  90  years 
old"),  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  17). — 
4.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  poetically  for 
the  inhabitints  of  a  city,  often  for  the  whole  body 
of  inhabitants  personified  as  a  female,  Ges.  (Is.  x. 
32,  xxiii.  12;  Jer.  vi.  2,  23;  Zech.  ix.  9).— 5.  But 
more  specifically  of  dependent  towns,  villages,  or 
hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
"  mother  "  is  applied  (Xum.  xxi.  25,  marg. ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "villages"  in  both;  Josh.  xvii.  11, 
16;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  29;  A.  V.  "towns" 
in  these  passages).     Hazerim  ;  Village. 

Da'vid  (Heb.  beloved),  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the 
best  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the 
0.  T.  In  him,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
X^.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted  works 
of  his  own  composition,  and  the  combined  result  is 
a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such  as  we 
probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage  before 
the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception  of  Cicero,  and 
perhaps  of  Cesar.  His  life  may  be  divided  into 
three  portions,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  the 
three  old  lost  biographies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Xathan : — I.  His  youth  before  his  introduction  to 
the  court  of  Saul.  II.  His  relations  with  SauL 
III.  His  reign. — I.  TTie  early  life  of  David  contains 
in  many  important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his 
future  career.  1.  His  family  may  best  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  a  genealogy.  It  thus  appears  that 
David  was  the  youngest  son,  probably  the  youngest 
child,  of  a  family  of  ten.  His  mother's  name  is 
unknown.  His  lather,  Jesse,  was  of  a  great  age 
when  David  was  still  young  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His 
parents  both  lived  till  after  his  final  rupture  with 
Saul  (xxii.  3).  Through  them  David  inherited 
several  points  which  he  never  lost  (a)  His  con- 
nection with  Moab  through  his  great-grandmother 
Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab 
and  intnisted  his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the 
king  (xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not  have  been  without  its 
use  in  keeping  open  a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and 
history  than  if  he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  de- 
scent. (6)  His  birthplace,  Bethlehem.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17), 
and  it  is  his  connection  with  it  that  brought  the 
place  again  in  afler-timcs  into  universal  fame  (Lk. 
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ji.  4).     (e)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
"  Judah.     In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feei- 
ng appear  to  have  been  stronger,     (d)  His  rela- 
ions  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.     Though  called,  in 
Chr.  ii.   16,  sisters  of   David,  they  are  not  ex- 

Snlmon 

or  Sultna 

(R«.  iv.  SI ; 

1  Chr.  ii.  U). 


pressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and  Abigail, 
in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter  of  Na- 
HAsn.  Stanley  asks,  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  David's  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concu- 
bine of  Kahash,  and  then  married  by  Jesse  ? — 2. 

Elimelech  •-  Naomi  (Ro.  i.  I). 


Boaz  —  Rath  ^  Hablon 
I  (Ru.  iv.  10> 

Obed 
(Ru.  iv.  17). 
I 


CMlion  —  Orpah. 


(S  Sam.  xtH.  25)  Nohash  [!]  —  unknown  —  Jetse  (1  Chr.  IL  12  (T.).      Jonathan  (1  Chr.  ixviL  22)  [T]. 


Zeruiah 
(1  Chr. 
ii.  16). 


Abigail  —  Jetber  —  Im  t  ? 
(1  Cbr.    (Jerome. 
■      -        (iu.IIib. 
on  1  Chr. 
zi.  40). 


ii.  n). 


blakai.    Joab.    Asanel.    Amaea.         Abibait  — .  Reboboam. 
I  (2  Chr.  xi.  19;. 

Zeb^idiah 
(1  Chr.  ixvii.  7% 


Shanimah,  NethaneeL    Raddni       Ozem 
Sbimma,  (Rael,       (Asnui, 

Shimeah  Jos.  Jos. 

(•->  Snin.  vi.  8,  §  1.    vl  8,  §  1.) 

iii.  21).  Rei,  iiwald). 


Jcnnthan               Jcnadftb  Joel  [f] 

(2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;         (2  ^am.  (Jerome, 

1  Chr.  xxvii.  32  [«]).   xiii.  3).  ^u.  IM. 

(Nathan  I  on  1  Chr. 

Jerome,  ilu.  IM.  xi.  38). 
on  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;. 
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is  not  given, 

unless 

Elihu, 

Syr.  and 

Ar. 

1  Chr.  IL  15). 


As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  possibly 
have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which 
first  appears  in  him,  of  David,  the  beloved,  the  dar- 
ling.  Terhaps  for  this  same  reason  he  was  never 
intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  familiarity  which 
he  lost  with  his  brothers  he  gained  with  his 
nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah, 
and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail,  were  proba- 
bly of  the  same  age  as  David  himself,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly were  to  him  throughout  life  in  the  rela- 
tion usually  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousins. 
The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  both 
connected  with  his  after-history.  One  was  Jona- 
dab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Am- 
non  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterward  perhaps  (see  Jona- 
than 2)  became  the  counsellor  of  David  him- 
self (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32).  The  first  time  that  David 
appears  in  history  at  once  admits  us  to  the 
whole  family  circle.  There  was  a  practice  once 
a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably  at  the  first  new 
moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sacrificial  feast, 
at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6),  with  the  elders 
of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi.  1) 
suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel,  dri- 
ving a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  a 
horn  of  the  consecrated  oil  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  heifer  was  killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to 
begin  the  feast.  Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to 
pour  forth  the  oil  (Anointing),  as  if  for  an  invita- 
tion to  begin  (compare  ix.  22).  He  was  restrained 
by  divine  intimation  as  son  after  son  passed  by. 
Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his  height "  and  "  his  coun- 
tenance," seemed  the  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came 
to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were 
chosen  because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.  "  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here 
all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said,  There  remaineth 
yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  keepeth  the 
sheep."  This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic 
introduction  to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was 
brought  in,  and  "anointed"  by  the  prophet  "in 
the  midst  of  his  brethren ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward" 
(xvi.  13).  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent 
to  which  his  mission  was  then  known  to  himself  or 


to  others.  Josephus  (vi.  8,  8  1)  says  that  Samuel 
whispered  it  into  his  ear.  We  are  enabled  to  fix 
his  appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.  He  was  of 
short  stature,  with  red  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the 
East  at  the  present  day.  In  later  life  he  wore  a 
beard.  His  bright  eyes  are  especially  mentioned 
(xvi.  12),  and  generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  countenance  ("  fair  of  eyes," 
"cornel)',"  "goodly,"  xvi.  12,  margin,  18,  xvii.  42), 
well  macle,  and  of  immense  strength  and  agility. 
His  swiftness  and  activity  made  him  (like  his 
nephew  Asahel)  like  a  wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like 
harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  strong  enough  to  break  a 
bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii.  33,  34).  He  was  pursuing 
the  occupation  allotted  in  Eastern  countries  usually 
to  the  slaves,  the  females,  or  the  despised  of  the 
familj'.  He  usually  carried  a  switch  or  wand  (A.V. 
"staff")  in  his  hand  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  such  as 
would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii.  43),  and  a  scrip 
or  wallet  (Bag  3)  round  his  neck,  to  carry  any 
thing  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's  life  (xvii. 
40). — 3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still 
more  needed  for  his  ofiice,  which  is  his  next  intro- 
duction to  the  history.  When  the  body-guard  of 
Saul  were  discussing  with  their  master  where  the 
best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  his  mad- 
ness by  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard 
suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  absolute  control 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  instantly 
sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful  effort  of  David's 
harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse  .into  that  genius  for 
music  and  poetry  which  was  afterward  consecrated 
in  the  Psalms. — 4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  soli- 
tary shepherd  life  has  come  down  to  us — his  con- 
flict with  the  lion  and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his 
father's  flocks  (xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand 
alone.  He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for 
his  martial  exploits,  probably  (so  Stanley)  against 
the  Philistines  (xvi.  18),  and,  when  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately 
guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to 
see  the  battle  (xvii.  28).  The  reconciliation  of  the 
apparently  contradictory  accounts  in  1  Sam.  xvi. 
14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58,  has  much  perplexed 
commentators.  "  The  old  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
that  as  David,  after  his  first  introduction  to  Saul, 
did  not  abide  constantly  with  him,  but  went  and 
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cnme  between  Saul  nnd  his  father's  house  (xvii.  16), 
he  may  have  been  at  home  when  the  war  with  the 
Philistines  broke  out ;  and  as  Saul's  distemper  was 
of  the  nature  of  mania,  he  very  probably  retained 
no  recollection  of  David's  visits  to  him  while  under 
it,  but  at  each  new  interview  regarded  and  spoke 
of  him  as  a  stranger,  is,  after  all,  the  best  that  has 
been  suggested"  (Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  in  Kitto). 
The  statement  that  David  became  Saul's  armor- 
bearer,  &c.  (xvi.  21)  may  be  anticipatory  (compare 
xvi.  22  and  xviii.  2),  or  Saul  may  have  had  as  many 
armor^bearers  as  Joab  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15),  and  in 
dtber  case  both  Saul  and  Abncr  might  easily  fail 
to  recognize  David,  especially  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  and  under  the  greatly  changed  appear- 
ance which  David  probably  presented  at  his  en- 
counter with  Goliath.  Nor  would  his  having 
been  Saul's  armor^bearer  without  actual  service  in 
the  field  have  made  him  a  proficient  in  the  use  of 
arms  or  armor  at  this  time.  His  encounter  with 
Goliath  took  place  at  Ephes-dammim,  in  the  fron- 
tier-hills of  Judah.  Saul's  army  is  encamped  on 
one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Philistines  on  the  other ; 
the  watercourse  of  Elah  runs  between  them.  A 
Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor,  insults  the  comparatively  defenceless 
Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  king  alone  appears  to 
be  well  arined  (xvii.  38 ;  compare  xiii.  22).  No  one 
can  be  found  to  take  up  the  challenge.  At  this 
juncture  David  appears  in  the  camp.  Just  as  he 
comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons  (Carriage  3)  which 
formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  fortification 
round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii.  20),  he  hears  the 
well-known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war-cry  (compare 
Num.  xxiii.  21).  The  martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is 
stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions  with 
the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his  brothers, 
like  one  of  the  royal  messengers,  into  the  midst  of 
the  lines.  Then  he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made 
for  the  fortieth  time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  coun- 
trymen— hears  the  reward  proposed  by  the  king — 
g03s  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to 
soldier,  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his  brother's 
rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul — undertakes  the 
combat  Uis  victory  over  the  gigantic  Philistine  is 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  own  diminutive 
stiture,  and  by  the  simple  weapons  with  which  it 
was  accomplished — not  the  armor  of  Saul,  which 
he  naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's 
Bling,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  the 
five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as  he 
went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put 
in  his  shepherd's  wallet  Two  trophies  long  re- 
mained of  the  battle— one,  the  sword  of  the  Philistine 
(Arms,  I.  1),  which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Nob(1  Sam.  xxi.  9);  the  other, 
the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself,  and  which 
was  cither  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jeru- 
salem. Ps.  cxliv.,  though  by  its  contents  of  a 
much  later  date,  is  by  the  title  in  the  LXX. 
"against  Goliath."  But  there  is  also  a  psalm, 
preserved  in  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  P.<altcr, 
and  which,  though  probably  a  mere  adaptation 
from  the  history,  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of 
his  life. — II.  RflaiioTU  vfilh  SauL — We  now  enter 
on  a  new  a-spect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  over 
Goliath  had  been  the  turning-point  of  his  career. 
Saul  inquirc<l  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally  to 
his  co'.irt  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  romantic 
friendship  wliich  bound  the  two  youths  together  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  songs  of 
the  IsracUtish  women  announced  that  they  felt  that 


in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  mightier 
even  than  Saul.  And  in  those  songs,  and  in  the  fame 
which  David  thus  acquired,  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of  Saul  toward  him 
which,  mingling  with  the  king's  constitutional 
malady,  poisoned  his  whole  future  relations  to 
David.  Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  de- 
velop themselves  in  David's  character.  The  first 
was  his  prudence,  already  glanced  at  (I  Sam. 
xvi.  18),  which  was  the  marked  feature  of  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career  (xviii.  5,  14,  15, 
18,  23,  30).  It  was  that  peculiar  Jewish  caution 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  sagacity  of  a 
hunted  animal,  such  as  is  remarked  in  Jacob,  and 
afterward  in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous 
forbearance  called  forth  first  toward  Saul,  but  dis- 
playing itself  (with  a  few  painful  exceptions)  in  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first  example  of  the  vir- 
tue of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his  hairbreadth  escapes, 
continued  through  so  many  years,  impressed  upon 
him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  help, 
clearly  derived  from  this  epoch  (2  Sam.  iv.  9 ;  IK. 
i.  29  ;  Ps.  xviii.  2,  36,  xxxi.  20).  This  course  of 
life  subdivides  itself  into  four  portions : — 1.  His  life 
at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final  escape  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not  exactly  defined. 
But  it  would  seem  that,  having  been  first  armor- 
bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then  captain  over  a  thou- 
sand— the  subdivision  of  a  tribe — (xviii.  13),  he 
finally,  on  his  marriage  with  Michal,  the  king's 
second  daughter,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of 
captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,  second  only,  if  not 
equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jona- 
than, the  heir  apparent.  These  three  formed  the 
usual  companions  of  the  king  at  his  meals  (xx.  25, 
compare  xxii.  14).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines, 
by  one  of  which  (xviii.  25  ff.)  he  won  his  wife,  and 
drove  back  the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from 
which  it  only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's 
reign.  He  also  still  performed  from  time  to  time 
the  office  of  minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares 
laid  by  Saul  to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence 
into  which  the  king's  madness  twice  broke  out,  at 
last  convinced  him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe. 
He  had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  JoxATHAJf  1 — the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,  and  was 
thenceforward  a  fugitive  (Ps.  lix.  title).  Jonathan 
he  never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death.  2. 
His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18  to  xxi.  15).  He  first  fled 
to  Naioth  of  Ramah,  to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first 
recorded  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since 
the  original  inter^•iew  during  his  boyhood  at  Beth- 
lehem. Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself 
had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx.  6, 
26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  becanje  more 
settled  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  David's  dan- 
ger proportionably  greater.  The  secret  interview 
with  Jonathan  confirmed  the  alarm  already  excited 
by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at  Ramah,  and  he 
now  determined  to  leave  his  country,  and  take 
refuge,  like  Coriolanus  or  Themistocles  in  like  cii^ 
cumstances,  in  the  court  of  his  enemy.  Before  this 
last  resolve,  he  visited  Nob,  the  seat  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview  with  the 
high-priest  (xxii.  9,  15),  partly  to  obtain  food  and 
weapons.    On  the  pretext  of  a  secret  mission  from 
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,ul,  he  gained  an  answer  from  the  oracle,  some  of 
the  consecrated  loaves,  and  the  consecrated  sword 
of  Goliath  (Ps.  lii.  title).    (Abiathar  ;  Ahimelech  1 ; 
DoEG.)     His  stay  at  the  court  of  Aciiisn  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  Goliath,"  his 
presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philis- 
tines against  their  former  conqueror,  and  he  only 
escaped  by  feigning  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13).    3.  His 
life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1  to  xxvi.  25). 
(a)    His   first   retreat  was  the  cave   of  Adullam, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  whole  family,  now  feel- 
ing themselves  insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1). 
This  was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate 
connection  with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 
(Abishai  ;  AsAHEL  1  ;  Joab.)     Besides  these,  were 
outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,     [b)  His  next 
move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either  (so  Stanley)  the 
mountain,   afterward    called    Herodium,   probably 
the  modern   Frank    Mountain,   called    in  Arabic 
el-Fureidis,  and    lying     close    to    the    traditional 
cave  of  Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Jose- 
hus  {B.  J.  viii.  9,  §  3)  Mamda,  the  Greek  form 
the  Heb.  mitsad  or  metsuduh,  A.  V.  "hold"  (1 
m.  xxii.  4,  5 ;    1  Chr.  xii.  16),  and  identified  by 
obinson  (i.  525)  with  the  ruin  on   the  modern 
bbeh,  a  pyramidal  cliff  about  ten  miles  S.  of  En- 
di  (see  cut,   under   Sea,  the   Salt);    but  some 
ppose  this   "  hold "  was  in   the  land  of  Moab. 
hilst    there    he    had    deposited    his    aged    pa- 
nts,  for   the   sake  of  greater   security,   beyond 
e    Jordan,    with    their    ancestral    kinsman   of 
oab  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).     The  neighboring  king,  Na- 
h  of  Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x. 
),     Here  occurred  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  the 
ree  heroes  to  procure  water  from  the  well  of 
iethlehem,  and  David's  chivalrous  answer,  like  that 
Alexander  in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi. 
.6-19 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-1*7).     He  was  joined  here 
ly  two  separate  bands.     One  a  little  body  of  eleven 
ierce  Gadite  mountaineers,  who  swam  the  Jordan 
flood-time  to  reach  him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).     Another 
as  a  detachment  of  men  from  Judah  and  Benjamin 
der  Amasai  (=  Amasa,  David's  nephew?),  who 
henceforth  attached   himself  to   David's   fortunes 
(16-18).     (c)  At  the  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad, 
he  fled  next  to  the  forest  of  Hareth,  and  then  again 
fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently 
advised  by  Gad  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  4),  made  a  descent  on 
their  foraging  parties,  and  relieved  Keilah,  in  which 
he  took  up  his  abode.     Whilst  there,  now  for  the 
first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii.  7),  he 
was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  important  ally — Abi- 
athar, the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Ithamar. 
By  this  time  the  400  who  had  joined  him  at  Adul- 
lam (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13).     [d) 
The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.     Apparently 
the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little  army  to  keep 
together.    They  escaped  from  Keilah,  and  dispersed, 
**  whithersoever  they  could  go,"  amongst  the  fast- 
nesses of  Judah.     Henceforth  it  becomes  diSicult 
to  follow  his  movements  with  exactness.     But  thus 
much  we  discern.     He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph 
2.    Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  move- 
ments to  Saul.     From  thence  Saul  literally  hunts 
him  like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  beat- 
ing the  bushes  before  him,  and  3,000  men,  stationed 
to  catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills 
(xxiii.  14,  22  [Heb.],  24  [LXX.],  xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2, 
20).     David  finds  himself  driven  to  the  extreme  S. 
of  Judah,  in  the  w  ilderncss  of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not 
three  occasions,  the  pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight 
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of  each  other ;  twice  David  generously  spares  Saul's 
life,  and  Saul  confesses  his  fault  and  predicts  the 
future  prosperity  of  David  (xxiii.  25-29,  xxiv.  1-22, 
xxvi.).     To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  titles 
Ps.  liv.,  Ivii.,  Ixiii.,  cxlii.     Whilst  he  was  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon  occurred  David's  adventure  with 
Nabal,  instructive  as  showing  his  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  freebooter's  life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abi- 
gail.    His  marriage  with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel  2, 
also  in  the  same  neighborhood  (Josh.  xv.  56),  seems 
to  have  taken  place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
43,  xxvii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  id.  2).     4.  His  service  under 
Achish  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1-2  Sam.  i.  27).     Wearied 
with  his  wandering  life  he  at  last  crosses  the  Philis- 
tine frontier,  not,  as  before,  in  the  capacity  of  a  fugi- 
tive, but  the  chief  of  a  powerful  band — his  600  men 
now  grown  into  an  organized  force,  with  their  wives 
and  families  around  them  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  4).    After 
themanner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him, 
for  his  support,  a  city — Ziklag  on  the  fi'ontier  of 
Philistia  (xxvii.  6).     There  we  meet  with  the  first 
note  of  time  in  David's  life.     He  was  settled  there 
for  a  year  and  four  months  (xxvii.  7),  and  a  _body 
of  Benjamite  archers  and  slingers,  twenty-three  of 
whom  are  specially  named,  joined  him  from  the  very 
tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr.  xii.  l-T).     He  deceived 
Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking  the  old  No- 
madic inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier,  and  repre- 
senting the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of  the  S.  tribes 
or  the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.     But  this 
confidence  was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  nobles, 
and  accordingly  David  was  sent  back  by  Achish 
from   the   last  victorious   campaign   against  Saul. 
During     his     absence     the     roving     Amalekites, 
whom  he  had  plundered  during  the  previous  year, 
had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  new  settlement.    A  wild  scene  of  frantic  grief 
and  recrimination  ensued  between  David  and  his 
followers.     It  was  calmed  by  an  oracle  of  assurance 
from  Abiathar.     Assisted  by  the  Manassites  who 
had  joined  him  on  the  march  to  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii. 
19-21),  he  overtook  the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and 
recovered  the  spoil  (1  Sam.  xxx.).     Two  days  after 
this  victory  an  Amalekite  arrived  from  the  N.  with 
the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.     The  recep- 
tion of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival  and 
of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent  of  his 
indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the 
pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close  the 
second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27). — III. 
David's  reign. — (I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron, 
seven  and  a  half  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5).     Hebron 
was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient  sacred  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial-place  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.     Here  David 
was  first  formally  anointed  king  (ii.  4).     To  Judah 
his   dominion   was  nominally  confined.     Gradually 
his    power    increased,  and    during   the    two  years 
which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbosheth  a  series 
of  skirmishes    took    place   between  the  two  king- 
doms.    Then  rapidly  followed,  though  without  Da- 
vid's consent,  the  successive  murders  of  Abner  and 
of  Ishbosheth  (iii.  30,  iv.  5).     The  throne,  so  long 
waiting  for  him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united 
voice  of  the  whole    people  at  once  called  him  to 
occupy  it.      A  solemn   league  was   made  between 
him  and   his    people   (v.    3).      For  the  third  time 
David  was  anointed  king,  and    a   festival  of  three 
days  celebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.   xii.  39). 
His  little  band  had    now    swelled    into    "a    great 
host,  hke  the  host  of  God  "  (xii.  22).      The  com- 
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raand  of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2 
Sam.  ii.  28).  Underneath  this  show  of  outward 
prosperity,  two  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state 
which  David  now  assumed,  had  first  made  them- 
selves apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the 
rest  of  his  career:  (1.)  the  formation  of  a  harem, 
according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings  (ii.  2,  iii. 
8-5,  14  ff.) ;  (2.)  the  increasing  power  of  his  kins- 
men and  chief  officers,  which  the  king  strove  to  re- 
strain within  the  limits  of  right  (iii.  31-36).  (II.) 
Reign  over  all  Israel  thirU-three  years  (2  Sam.  v.  6 
to  1  K.  iL  11).  1.  The  foundation  of  Jerusalem. 
One  fastness  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had 
hitherto  defied  the  arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a 
singular  prescience,  David  fixed  as  his  future  capital. 
By  one  sudden  assault  Jehus  was  taken.  The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  precipice 
was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab  hencefor- 
ward became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr.  xi.  6).  The 
royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed  there — fortifica- 
tions were  added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — and  it 
was  known  by  the  special  name  of  the  "  city  of 
David  "  (xi.  7  ;  2  Sam.  v.  9).     The  Philistines  made 


two  ineflTectual  r.ttacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  • 
17-25),  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first 
time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied  herself 
with  Israel ;  and  Hiram  sent  cedarwood  for  the  build- 
ings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  especially 
for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (vii.  2).  Unhallowed 
and  profane  as  the  city  had  been  before,  it  was  at 
once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has  never  lost 
above  any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  land. 
The  ark  was  now  removed  from  its  obscurity  at 
Kirjath-jearim  with  marked  solemnity.  A  temporary 
halt,  owing  to  the  death  of  Uzzah,  detained  it  at 
Obed-edom's  house,  after  which  it  again  moved  for- 
ward with  great  state  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
greatest  day  of  David's  life.  One  incident  only  tar- 
nished its  splendor — the  reproach  of  Michal,  his 
wife  (Dasce),  as  he  was  finally  entering  his  own 
palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household  the  benedic- 
tion which  he  had  already  pronounced  on  his  people. 
His  act  of  severity  toward  her  was  an  additional 
mark  of  the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the 
solemnity  (vi.  20-23  ;  1   Chr.  xv.  29  ;  Ps.  vi.,  xv^ 


TABLE  OF  DAVID'S  WIVES  AND  CHILDREN. 


a.) 


WrvEs  or  the  Wanderings. 

(1  Sun.  xxrli.  3 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1.) 
AUsmm  of  Jeneel    ^    Abigail  of  Carmel, 


Amnon  or  Jehlel ! ! 

(Jerome  (iu.  lleb. 

on  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 


Chileab  or  Daniel 

(1  Chr.  iii.  1; 

Jo*.  Tii.  1,  S  4). 


(II.)    Wives  at  Hebron. 

(3  Sam.  iu.  i-b ;  1  Chr.  iiL  1-1) 

Maacah    —    Hagi^ith    —    Abltal    —    E^lah    —    Michal 
of  Geahar  I  I  |  (J  Sam. 

I  iau). 


KioAi 


Absalom.  Tamar.      Adonfjah.    ShephaUub.    lUiream. 


N.  B.— There  were,  heiidei,  10  eonenblDe* 
(S  Sam.  V.  13,  it.  16),  wboea  ctildren  (1  Chr. 
iii.  ()  are  not  named. 


3  sons  who 

died  (3  Sam. 

xiv.  81, 

zriiL  18). 


Tamor— TTBiBLt 
(2  Sam.  I  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  S7).      xiii.  2). 


Maacbah. 
Micbniah 
(2Chr.xlii,  2). 

Abu  AM. 


Rehoboah 
(IK.  XT.  J). 


(in.)  Wives  at  Jebcsalex. 

(1.)  Wires  not  named  (2  Sam.  t.  1»-16  ;  1  Chr.  HL  5-8,  :riT.  4-7). 


Ibtiar, 
Ebcar 
(UUL). 


Eliahna, 
Eliibama 
(I  Chr. 
iU.6). 


Eliphelet, 
Elpalet 
(1  Chr. 
xiv.  S). 


Nogah.  Nepi 


ibeg.         Japbl 


Japhia. 


(2.)  Bath.dieba, 

Bnth-shua 

(1  Chr.  ilL  S). 


Etiada, 
Beeliada 
(1  Chr. 
xiv.  1). 


I  I 

Ellphelct,  Jerlmntb 

Eliphalek     (3  Chr.  xL  13). 


Mahalath  _  Rxboboam. 


one  died 

aa  a  child 

(S  Swn.  xiL  15). 


Sharomua, 

Shimea 
(1  Chr.  Ui  5). 


xxiT.,  xxix.,  XXX.,  xlvi,,  Ixvili.,  xcvi.,  ci.,  cv.,  cvi., 
exxxii.,  and  compare  1  Chr.  xvi.  8-36).  2.  Foun- 
dation of  the  court  and  empire  of  Israel  (2  Sam. 
Tiii.-xii.).  The  erection  of  the  new  capital  at  Jeru- 
salem introduces  us  to  a  new  era  in  David's  life  and 
in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  He  became  a  king 
on  the  scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of 
Egj-pt  and  Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and 
organization  of  court  and  camp,  and  he  also  founded 
an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  real- 
ized the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the 
chosen  people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  or- 
ganizati(m  now  established  lasted  till  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much 
shorter  duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns 
of  David  and  his -successor  Solomon.     But,  for  the 


>ak  Nathan.  Jedidiah 

or 

SOLOMOH 

(J  Snm.  xiL  25). 

Mahalath  •-  RsaoaoAM  —  Maachab 
I  (I  K.  XT.  i\ 

Abijah. 

period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  (a)  In  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  kingdom,  the  first  new 
element  to  be  considered  is  the  royal  family,  the 
dynasty,  of  which  David  was  the  founder,  a  position 
which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  "  Patriarch " 
(Acts  ii.  29),  and  (ultimately)  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
Messiah.  Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adoxijah  both 
inherited  their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  1  K. 
i.  6) ;  but  Solomon*  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher 
qualities.  It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of 
Solomon  and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  car- 
ried on  (1  K.  XV.  2).  David's  strong  parental  aflTeo- 
tion  for  all  of  them  is  very  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33,  xviii.  6,  33,  xix.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  6). 
(A)  The  military  organization  (Arms  ;  Army),  which 
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was  in  fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  devel- 
oped by  David,  was  as  follows  :  (1.)  "  The  Host,"  i.  e. 
the  whole  available  military  force  of  Israel,  in  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-16).  The 
army  was  still  distinguished  from  those  of  surround- 
ing nations  as  a  force  of  infantry  without  cavalry. 
The  only  innovations  as  yet  allowed  were  the  in- 
troduction of  a  very  limited  number  of  chariots 
(2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of  mules  for  the  princes  and 
officers  instead  of  the  asses  (xlii.  29,  xviii. 
9).  (2.)  The  Body-guard  now  assumed  a  peculiar 
organization.  They  are  usually  called  "  Chereth- 
ITES  and  Pelethites."  The  captain  of  the  force  was 
Benaiah  1,  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18, 
XX.  23 ;  1  K.  i.  38,  44).  (3.)  The  most  peculiar  mil- 
itary institution  in  David's  army  was  that  which 
arose  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early 
liie.  The  nucleus  of  what  afterward  became  the 
only  standing  army  in  David's  forces  was  the  band 
of  six  hundred  men  who  had  gathered  round  him  in 
his  wanderings.  The  number  of  six  hundred  was 
still  preserved.  It  became  yet  further  subdivided 
into  three  large  bands  of  two  hundred  each,  and 
small  bands  of  twenty  each.  The  small  bands  were 
commanded  by  thirty  officers,  one  for  each  band, 
who  together  formed  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  three 
large  bands  by  three  officers,  who  together  formed 
"the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  cap- 
tain of  the  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39 ;  1  Chr. 
iL  9-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole  force  was 
Abishai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20 ;  and  com- 
pare 2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  The  preceding  is  the  view 
adopted  by  Stanley.  (Army.)  (c)  Side  by  side  with 
this  military  organization  were  established  social 
and  moral  institutions.  Some  were  entirely  for  pas- 
toral, agricultural,  and  financial  purposes  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25-31),  others  for  judicial  (xxvi.  29-32). 
Some  few  are  named  as  constituting  what  would 
now  be  called  the  court  or  council  of  the  king ; 
the  councillors,  Ahithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan 
the  king's  "uncle"  or  nephew  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32, 
S3) ;  the  "  companion  "  or  "  friend,"  Hushai  (33 ;  2 
Sam.  XV.  37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sheva  or  Seraiah, 
and  at  one  time  Jonathan  (xx.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii, 
32);  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian,  and 
Adoram  the  tax-collector,  both  of  whom  survived 
him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24 ;  1  K.  xii.  18,  iv.  3,  6).  But  the 
more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions  were  those 
directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two  prophets  appear 
as  the  king's  constant  advisers.  Of  these,  Gad, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  David's 
companion  in  exile ;  and  from  his  being  called  "  the 
Beer,"  belongs  probably  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
prophetic  schools.  Nathan,  who  appears  for  the 
first  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2),  is  distinguished  both  by 
his  title  of  "  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
prophecies  which  he  utters  (5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of 
the  purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as 
the  hope  of  the  new  generation,  which  he  supports 
in  the  person  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.).  Two  high-priests 
also  appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,  who  at- 
tended him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  connected  with  the  old  time  of  the  judges 
(xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and 
becoming  afterward  the  support  of  his  son ;  the 
other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon  (xvi.  39), 
and  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  family 
(xxvii.  17).    Besides  these  four  great  religious  func- 


tionaries there  were  two  classes  of  subordinates — 
prophets,  specially  instructed  in  singing  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  Ileman,  and  Jeduthun  (xxv.  1-31) — 
Levites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (xxvi.  1-28)  which  had 
been  accumulated,  since  the  recstablishment  of  the 
nation^  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and  David 
himself  (26-28).  (d)  From  the  internal  state  of 
David's  kingdom  we  pass  to  its  external  relations. 
Within  ten  years  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he 
had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  subjection  the 
Philistines  on  theW.  (2  Sam.  viii.  1);  theMoABiTE.s 
on  the  E.  (viii.  2) ;  the  Syrians  on  the  N.  E.  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates  (viii.  3);  the  Edomites  (viii.  14) 
on  the  S. ;  and  finally  the  Ammonites,  who  had 
broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made  one  grand 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire  (x.  1-19, 
xii.  26-31).  These  three  last  wars  were  entangled 
with  each  other.  The  last  and  crowning  point  was 
the  siege  of  Kabbah  1  (2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Ps.  xviii.,  xx., 
xxi.,  Ix.,  Ixviii.,  cviii.  7-13).  3.  Three  great  calam- 
ities may  be  selected  as  marking  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  close  of  David's  otherwise  prosperous 
reign ;  which  appears  to  be  intimated  in  the  question 
of  Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  13),  "  a  three  years'  famine  (1 
Chr.  xxi.  12  ;  probably  the  "  7  "  in  2  Sam.  is  a  copy- 
ist's error),  a  three  months'  flight,  or  a  three  days' 
pestilence."  (o)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years' 
famine)  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ff.)  introduces  us  to  the  last 
]  notices  of  David's  relations  with  the  house  of  Saul. 
There  has  often  arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later 
times,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi. 
7),  that  the  oracle,  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the 
famine  Saul's  massacre  of  the  Gibconites,  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last 
remains  of  the  fallen  dj-nasty.  But  such  an  expla- 
nation is  not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably 
the  most  recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any 
deep  impression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's 
conduct  toward  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind 
(compare  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7, 14).  (6)  The  second  group 
of  incidents  contains  the  tragedy  of  David's  life, 
which  grew  in  all  its  parts  out  of  the  polygamy, 
with  its  evil  consequences,  into  which  he  had 
plunged  on  becoming  king.  Underneath  the  splen- 
dor of  his  last  glorious  campaign  against  the  Am- 
monites, was  a  dark  story,  known  probably  at  that 
time  only  to  a  very  few  ;  the  double  crime  of  adul- 
tery with  Bath-sheba,  and  of  the  virtual  murder  of 
Uriah  1  (xi.  fif.).  The  crimes  are  undoubtedly  these 
of  a  common  Oriental  despot.  But  the  rebuke  of 
Nathan;  the  sudden  revival  of  the  king's  con- 
science ;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  the  child  ;  the 
gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder  brothers  around 
him  ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace  ;  are  character- 
istic of  David,  and  of  David  only  (Ps.  xxxii.,  li.). 
But  the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar  2  ;  the  murder  of 
his  eldest  son  Amxon  1 ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his 
best-beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis  which 
once  more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now  perhaps,  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever.  The  rebellion 
was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed 
into  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  Ahithophel  was  the 
grandfather  of  Bath-sheba,  its  main  supporter  was 
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one  whom  Daviil  hail  provoked  by  his  own  crimes 
(Ps.  iii.,  iv.  [?],  xlii.,  Iv.,  Ixix.,  cix.,  cxliii.).  (Ahimaaz 
2 ;  Barzillai  1  ;  SniMEi  2.)  Mahanaim  was  the 
capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Saul  (2  9^m.  xvii.  24  ;  comp.  ii.  8,  12).  His 
forces  were  arranged  under  the  three  great  military 
officers  who  remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab, 
Abishai,  and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  Benaiah  as  captain  of  the  guard  (xviii.  2). 
On  Absalom's  side  was  David's  nephew  Amasa  (xvii. 
25).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  forest  of 
Ephraim  (Ephraim,  the  Wood  or),  which  terminated 
in  the  accident  leading  to  the  death  of  Absalom. 
The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoicing 
and  amnesty  (xix.  16-40).  Judah  was  first  recon- 
ciled. The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still  smoul- 
dering (xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by  the 
mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now,  after 
the  murder  of  Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old  posi- 
tion ;  and  Da^^d  again  reigned  In  undisturbed  peace 
at  Jerusalem  (xx.  1-22).  (c)  The  closing  period  of 
David's  life,  with  the  exception  of  one  great  calam- 
ity, may  be  considered  as  a  gradual  preparation  for 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  This  calamity  was  the 
three  days'  pestilence  which  visited  Jerusalem  at 
the  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad.  The  occasion 
which  led  to  this  warning  was  the  census  of  the 
people  taken  by  Joab  at  the  king's  orders  (xxiv.  1- 
9 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  1-7,  xxvil.  23,  24).  Joab  refused  al- 
together to  number  Le^^  and  Benjamin  (xxi.  6). 
The  plague  and  its  cessation  were  commemorated 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  At 
the  threshing-floor  of  Arausah,  or  Oman,  the  Je- 
busite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16  ff. ;  1  Chr,  xxi.  15  ff.),  an  aw- 
ful vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in  the  later 
days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stretch- 
ing out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth  and  sky  over 
the  devoted  city.  The  scene  of  such  an  apparition 
at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked  out  for  a 
sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araunah  willing- 
ly granted  the  site ;  the  altar  was  erected  on  the 
rock  of  the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was  called 
"  MoRiAH  "  2  (2  Chr.  iii.  1) ;  and  for  the  first  time  a 
holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, was  recognized  in  Jerusalem.  This  spot  after- 
ward became  the  alter  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore 
the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but  slight 
interruption,  for  more  than  one  thousand  years,  and 
it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock 
still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Rock." 
A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succession 
(Adomjah)  broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's 
reign,  which  detached  from  his  person  two  of  his 
court,  Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Be- 
naiah, Shlmci,  and  Rei,  rem.aining  firm,  the  plot  was 
stifletl,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place  under 

his  father's  auspices  (1  K.  i.  1-53;  Ps.  ii.,  xcii.). 

By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was  at- 
tempted to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  Abi- 
8HAG  (1  K.  i.  1  ff.,  ii.  17  ff).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
sened — a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  ruler 
which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 
-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his  successor, 
are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  combined  with 
warnings  against  Joab  and  .Shimei,  and  charges  to 
rememl)er  the  children  of  Barzillai  (1  K.  ii.  1-9). 
He  died,  ncconiing  to  Josephiis,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty, and  "  was  buried  in -the  city  of  David."    After 


the  return  from  the  Captivity,  "  the  sepulchres  of 
David  "  were  still  pointed  out "  between  Siloah  and  the 
house  of  the  mighty  men,"  or  "the  guardhouse  "  (Neh. 
iii.  16).  His  tomb,  which  became  the  general  sepulchre 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the  latest 
times  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  edifice  shown  as 
such  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the 
S.  hill  of  modem  Jemsalem,  commonly  called  Mount 
Zion,  under  the  so-called  "  Coenaculum  ; "  but  it  can- 
not be  identified  with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  within  the  walls.  David's  character  is 
fully  brought  out  in  the  historical  record  of  his  life 
and  in  his  Psalms.  His  faults,  which  were  cert^ly 
great,  have  often  been  exaggerated.  They  were  the 
common  faults  in  his  day  of  a  man  of  ardent  pas- 
sions,  and  were  especially  to  be  expected  in  one 
placed  in  his  varying  circumstances.  His  life  will 
compare  favorably  in  this  respect  with  the  lives  of 
Eastern  warriors  aud  monarchs  in  general.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  virtues  shine  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness, and  render  it  not  inappropriate  for  God  to  call 
him  "  a  man  after  his  own  heart "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14  ; 
Acts  xiii.  22).  If  his  sins  were  great,  his  humiliatioii 
was  as  deep,  and  his  penitence  evidently  as  sincere 
as  any  ever  recorded  (Ps.  Ii.,  &c.).  He  had  the  high 
honor  of  being  both  an  ancestor  and  a  representative 
(Ez.  xxxiv.  23,  24,  &c.)  of  the  Lord  Jkscs  Christ. 
Israel,  Kingdom  of. 

Da'yid,  City  of.    Bethlehem ;  Jerusalem. 

Day  (Heb.  yom;  Gr.  hemera).  The  variable  length 
of  the  natural  day  at  different  seasons  led  in  the 
very  earliest  times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day 
(or  one  revolution  of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations  :  the  Babylonians  reckoned  it  from  sunrise 
to  sunrise ;  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon  ;  the 
Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight ;  the  Athenians 
and  others  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The  Hebrews 
naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckoning  (Lev.  xxiii.  32, 
"  from  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sab- 
bath ")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  "  the  evening  and  the  morninff 
were  the  first  day  "  (see  below).  The  Jews  are  sup- 
posed, like  the  modem  Arabs,  to  have  adopted  from 
an  early  period  minute  specifications  of  the  parts  of 
the  natural  day.  Roughly  indeed  they  were  content 
to  divide  it  into  "morning,  evening,  and  noon "  (Ps. 
Iv.  17);  but  when  they  wished  for  greater  accuracy 
they  pointed  to  six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  waa 
again  subdivided.  These  are  held  to  have  been 
called  in  Hebrew :  I.  Nesheph  (A.  V.  "  twilight," 
1  Sam.  XXX.  17,  &c. ;"  dawning  of  the  morning," 
Ps.  cxix.  14,  &c.)  and  shahar  or  shachar  (usually 
translated  in  A.V.  "the  morning,"  Gen.  xix.  15,  &c.) 
=  Uie  dawn.  After  their  acquaintance  with  Persia 
they  divided  this  into  (a)  the  time  when  the  eastern, 
and  {h)  when  the  western  horizon  was  illuminated. 
The  writers  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  divide  the 
dawn  into /o»/r  parts. — II.  Boker  (usually  translated 
"moming,"  Gen.i.  6,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31,  x"ix.  27,  &c.), 
sunrUe.  Some  suppose  the  Jews,  like  other 
Oriental  nations,  commenced  their  civil  day  at  this 
time  until  the  Exodus.~-III.  Horn  or  chom  hayt/om, 
"heat  of  the  day"  (Gen.  xviii.  1,  &c.),  about  nine 
o'clock. — IV.  Tsdharnim,  the  two  noon*  (Gen.  iliiL 
16,  A.  V.  "  noon  ;"  Deut.  xxviii.  29,  A.  V.  "  noon- 
day "). — V.  Ruah  or  ruach  haifyom, "  the  cool  (literally 
tcinil)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8) ;  so  called 
by  the  Persians  to  this  day. — VI.  'Ereb,  "  evening^' 
The  phrase  between  tlie  two  evcninffs{Ex.  xvi.  12,  a!v. 
"  at  even ; "  xxx.  8,  A.  V.  "  at  even,"  margin  "  be- 
tween the  two  evens  "),  marking  the  time  for  slaying 
the  paschal  lamb  and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice 
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(Ex.  xii.  6,  A.V.  "  in  the  evening,"  margin  "  between 
the  two  evenings ;  "  xxix.  39,  A.V.  "  at  even  "),  led 
to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on  the  other.  The 
former  took  it  to  mean  between  sunset  and  full  dark- 
ness (Deut.  xvi.  6) ;  the  Rabbinists  explained  it  as 
the  time  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  sunset. 
— The  word  "  day  "  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii. 
5),  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1),  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos.  i.  11  ; 
Job  xviii.  20),  the  judgment-day  (Joel  i.  15  ;  1  Th. 
v.  2),  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (in  Jn.  viii.  56  =  time, 
time  of  manit'ostation,  Rbn.  A'.  T.  Lex. ;  in  Rom.  xiii. 
12  =  the  light  of  true  and  higher  knowledge,  moral 
light,  Rbn.  ^.  T.  Lex.),  and  in  other  senses  which  are 
^  mostly  self-explaining.  "  Day  "  is  often  used  indefi- 
:nitely=ftVne  or  period  of  time  (Gen.  ii.  4  ;  Judg.  xviii. 
10 ;  Is.  xlviii.  7  ;  Jn.  xiv.  20,  &c.).  On  the  length  of 
le  "  six  days  "  of  Gen.  i.,  see  Creation.  Many  in- 
terpreters regard  the  "days"  in  Dan.  xii.  11,  12; 
;Rev.  xi.  3,  9,  &c.,  as  s)'mbolizing  or  denoting  years, 
,ad  compare  Lev.  xxv.  3,  4  ;  Num.  xiv.  34  ;  Ez.  iv. 
•6.  Of  those  who  believe  the  work  of  Creation 
have  occupied  six  long  successive  periods  of  time, 
'some  adopt  a  Jt/'/nraiive and  some  aKymbolic  principle 
if  interpretation :  1.  The_/?^w>a/jVe,  that  "  day  "-in 
"  in.  i.  and  Ex.  xx.  11  (as  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  &c.),  and  its 
[uivalent  phrase,  "  evening  and  morning,"  directly 
^  an  indehnite  period  of  time.  This  view  claims 
lat  neither  "  evening  and  morning  "  nor  "  day  " 
mid  be  literally  understood  of  the  first  three 
days  "  of  Gen.  i.,  before  the  suu  and  moon  ap- 
red  (and  the  second  three  must  be  similar  to  the 
it  three) :  but  that  "  evening  and  morning  "  must 
lere  simply  =  the  natural  boundaries  of  one  of  those 
luccessive  periods  called  "  days."  2.  The  symbolic, 
'that "  day  "  (and  so  "  evening  and  morning  ")  is  used 
literally  in  Gen.  i.  &c. ;  but  it  is  then  made  a  typical 
representative  of  a  higher  period  (compare  the  "  sev- 
enty weeks  "  of  Daniel,  and  see  above).  The  Mosaic 
record  may  thus  have  been  originally  communicated 
to  man  in  a  series  of  visions,  each  vision  giving  a 
view  of  one  "  day's  "  work,  the  "  morning  "  then=the 
period  of  the  presence  of  creative  energy  or  activity, 
and  the  "  evening  "  =  that  of  the  absence  or  cessation 
of  this  energy  or  activity ;  or  without  visions  the 
same  symbohzation  would  be  used.  Both  these 
views  regard  the  word  "  day,"  &c.,  as  the  best  to  ex- 
press, in  a  revelation  made  to  Hebrews  and  unedu- 
cated minds  generally,  the  abstract  idea  of  a  regular 
succession  of  periods  of  indefinite  duration  (Prof.  E. 
P.  Barrows  in  B.  S.,  xiv.  79  ff. ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Walker  in 
New  Englandcr,  xix.  553  fF.).  Chronology  ;  Hour  ; 
Judgment,  Day  of  ;  Night  ;  Sabbath  ;  Week. 

Days'ntan,  an  old  English  term,  meaning  umpire 
or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived  from  day, 
in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  Jixed  for  a  trial.  The 
word  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  ii.  c.  8, 
in  the  Bible  published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and 
in  other  works  of  the  same  age. 

Dea'fon,  the  A.  V.  translation  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1 
Tim.  iii.  8,  12  of  the  Gr.  diakonos,  elsewhere  trans- 
lated "minister"  (Mat.  xx.  26;  Rom.  xiii.  4,  xv.  8, 
&c.)  and  "  servant "  (Mk.  ix.  35  ;  Jn.  xii.  26  ;  Rom. 
xvi.  1,  &c.).  In  1  Tim.  iii.  10, 13,  the  corresponding 
Greek  verb  diakoneo  =  to  "  use  the  office  of  a  dea- 
con;" elsewhere  =  to  "minister"  (Mat.  iv.  11, 
viii.  15,  &c.)  and  "serve"  (Lk.  x.  40,  xxii.  26,  27; 
Jn.  xii.  2,  26  ;  Acts  vi.  2,  &c.).  The  office  described 
by  this  title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlative 
of  Bishop.  The  two  are  mentioned  together  in 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  Like  most  words  of  similar 
import,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  its 


generic  sense,  implying  subordinate  activity  (1  Cor. 
iii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4  ;  A.  V.  "  ministers  "  in  Loth), 
and  afterward  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  con- 
notation, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in 
the  Christian  society.  The  narrative  of  Acts  vi. 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  giving  an  account  of 
the  institution  of  this  office.  'Ihe  apostles,  in 
order  to  meet  the  complaints  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  that  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the 
daily  ministration  (Gr.  diakonia),  call  on  the  tody 
of  believers  to  choose  seven  men  "full  of  lie 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "may  ap- 
point over  this  business."  It  is  questioned  by 
many,  whether  the  seven  =  the  deacons  of  the 
N.  T.  (Seven,  the.)  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  compare 
with  the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iii. 
8.  As  the  "  elders  "  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6 ;  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in  3ears,  so 
the  "young  men"  of  Acts  v.  6,  10,  were  probably 
not  merely  young  men,  but  persons  occupying  a 
distinct  position  and  exercising  distinct  functions. 
The  identity  of  "  bishops  "  and  "  elders  "  has"  been 
shown  under  Bishop;  and  it  is  natural  to  infer 
that  there  was  a  similar  relation  between  the  "  dea- 
cons "  and  "  young  men."  Lk.  xxii.  26  tends  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Assuming  on  these  data  the 
identity  of  the  two  names  we  have  to  ask — (I.)  To 
what  previous  organization,  if  any,  the  order  is 
traceable?  (II.)  What  were  the  qualifications  and 
functions  of  the  men  so  designated  ?  I.  As  the 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  its  el- 
ders and  pastors,  so  also  it  had  its  subordinate  of- 
ficers (Lk.  iv.  20,  A.  V.  "  minister  "),  whose  work 
it  was  to  give  the  reader  the  rolls  containing  the 
lessons  for  the  day,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open 
and  close  it  at  the  right  times.  II.  The  moral 
qualifications  described  in  1  Tim.  iii.,  as  necessary 
for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The  deacons,  how- 
ever, were  not  required  to  be  "  given  to  hospital- 
ity," nor  to  be  "  apt  to  teach."  It  was  enough  for 
them  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations.  On  offering  them- 
selves for  their  work  they  were  to  be  subject  to  a 
strict  scrutiny  (iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfac- 
torily were  to  enter  on  it.  From  the  later  practice 
of  the  church,  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue,  and 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  think  of 
the  "deacons"  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  as  pre- 
paring the  rooms  in  which  the  disciples  met,  taking 
part  in  the  distribution  of  alms  out  of  the  common 
fund,  maintaining  order  at  the  daily  meetings  of 
the  disciples  to  break  bread,  distributing  the  bread 
and  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  apos- 
tle or  his  representative  had  blessed.  According 
to  Tertullian  (second  century)  and  Jerome  (fourth 
century),  deacons  were  permitted  in  some  churches 
to  baptize.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  office  of  a  deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
church.  The  possession  of  any  special  "  gift "  or 
talent  would  lead  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and 
office,  but  the  idea  that  the  diaconate  was  but  a 
probation  through  which  a  man  had  to  pass  before 
he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  the  first  century.  The 
best  expositors  (compare  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott) 
regard  the  "  good  degree "  gained  by  those  who 
"  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,"  as  refer- 
ring to  the  honor  which  belongs  essentially  to  the 
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lower  work,  not  to  that  which  they  were  to  find  m 
promotion  to  a  higher. 

Dea'c«l-es$.  The  Gr.  diakonot  is  found  in  Roni. 
ivi.  1  (A.  V.  "  servant "),  associated  with  a  female 
name,  and  tliis  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  there  undoubtedly 
did  a  little  later,  an  order  of  women  bearing  that 
title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex 
functions  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  On 
thb  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  women 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  1 2,  belonged  to  such  an 
order.  The  rules  given  as  to  the  conduct  of  women 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  1 1  and  Tit  il  3,  have  in  like  manner 
been  referred  to  them,  and  they  have  been  identi- 
fied even  with  the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10. 
(Widow.)  In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it 
seems  hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred 
to  the  earliest  age  of  the  church  the  organization 
of  a  later. 

•  Dead  [ded].    Death. 

Dead  Sea.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until  the 
second  century  a.  c.     Sea,  the  Salt. 

•  Deaf  [def  or  deef  ]  =  unable  to  hear  (Ex.  iv. 
11,  &c.).  It  was  forbidden  in  the  Law  to  curse 
them  (Lev.  xix.  14).  Jesus  Christ  often  restored 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  adduced  this  as  a  proof  of 
His  Messiahship  (Mat.  xi.  5 ;  Mk.  vii.  32-37,  &c.). 
(Miracles.)  Those  are  figuratively  "deaf"  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  divine  requirements  (Is.  xxix. 

18,  xlii.  18,  &c.). 
Dearth.    Famine. 

•  Death  (Heb.  mdveth  ;  Gr.  thanalos,  &c.)  =  the 
termination  or  extinction  of  life.  1.  "To  die," 
"  death,"  "  dead,"  are  used  with  reference  to  the 
termination  of  human  or  animal  life,  whether  nat- 
urally (Gen.  V.  5,  xxiii.  2,  3  fl.,  xxv.  8,11;  Mat.  x. 
8;  Mk.  V.  23,  xil.  20  ff.,  &c.)  or  by  violence  (Gen. 
xxvi.  9;  Ex.  xxi.  34  ff.;  Judg  xvi.  30;  Mat.  xv. 
4 ;  Jn.  xi.x.  33,  &c.). — 2.  They  also  refer  to  the  de- 
parture or  destitution  of  spiritual  life,  or  a  state  of 
insensibility  to  holiness,  &c.,  as  connected  with  sin 
or  alienation  from  God  (Mat  viii.  22,  first;  Eph.  ii. 
1,  &c.). — 3.  They  also  refer  to  the  perdition,  or  ut- 
ter destitution  of  happiness  and  final  exclusion 
from  God's  favor,  which  is  also,  under  the  law  of 
God,  consequent  on  unforgiven  sin,  and  which  in 
Rev.  ii.  11,  &c.,  is  called  the  "second  death"  (Jn. 
vL  60,  viii.  61 ;  Rom.  vi.  21,  23,  &c.).  In  Mat  viii. 
22  the  spiritually  "  dead  "  (No.  2)  are  to  bury  the 
naturally  "dead "(No.  1);  and  elsewhere  the  dif- 
ferent senses  are  often  closely  connected,  and  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  same  sentence  or  even  in  the 
same  word  (Lk.  xv.  24,  32,  &c.).  "  Death"  is  often 
personified  (Rev.  vi.  8,  &c.).  Physical  death  (No. 
1)  is  represented  as  a  return  to  the  dust  (Gen.  iii. 

19,  &c.),  a  removal  or  an  absence,  sc.  from  the 
body  (Job  x.  21 ;  Mat  xxvi.  24 ;  Phil.  i.  23,  &c.),  a 
Bleep  (Jcr.  Ii.  39;  Dan.  xii.  2;  Jn.  xi.  11,  12,  &c.), 
&c.  Blood  ;  Dasin'atio.v  ;  Darkness  ;  Eternal  ; 
Gate;  Hell;  Murder;  Punishments. 

De'blr  (Ileb.  inner  sanctuari/,  Ges.).  1,  A  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  one  of  a 
group  of  eleven  cities  to  the  W.  of  Hebron.  The 
earlier  name  of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher  and 
KiRJATH-SANNAH.  Joshua  took  it  after  Hebron, 
and  destroyed  its  king,  its  Anakim,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants (Josh.  X.  88  ff.,  xi.  21,  xii.  13).  It  was 
apparently  reoccupied  by  the  Canaanites  after  this 
conquest,  and  afterward  taken  by  Othniel  (Josh. 
XV.  15  ff.).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their 
"suburbs"  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16 ;  1  Chr,  vi. 


58).  Debir  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  discovered  with  certainty 
in  modern  times.  About  three  miles  W.  of  Uebroix 
is  a  deep  and  secluded  valley  called  the  JlWyiWrn- 
kur,  enclosed  on  the  N.  by  hills,  of  which  one  bears 
a  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir — Dewir-bdn 
(Rosen ;  Rbn.  PAys.  Cfeog.,  249).  Schwarz  speaks 
of  a  Wady  Dibir  in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde 
finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron.— 
2.  A  place  on  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah,  near  the 
"Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh.  xv.  7),  and  therefore 
somewhere  in  the  complications  of  hill  and  ravine 
behind  Jericho.  A  Wady  Dabor  is  marked  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S;  of  Neby  Musa,  at 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.— 3.  The  "  bor- 
der of  Debir  "  is  named  as  forming  part  of  the  boun- 
dary of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  as  apparently  not 
far  from  Mahanaim ;  site  unknown. 

De'blr  (Heb.,  see  above),  king  of  Eglon ;  one  of 
the  five  Amorite  kings  hanged  by  Joshua  at  Mak- 
KEDAH  (Josh.  X.  3,  23). 

Deb'o-ra  (  =  Deborah),  a  woman  of  Naphtali, 
mother  of  Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 

DebVrah  (Heb.  bee,  Ges.,  Fii.).  1.  The  nurse  of 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Deborah  accompanied 
Rebekah  from  the  house  of  Bethuel  (xxiv.  59),  and  is 
only  mentioned  by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her 
burial,  under  the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was 
called  in  her  honor  Allon-Bachuth.— 2,  A  prophet- 
ess who  judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.,  v.).  She  lived 
under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramoh 
and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (iv.  5),  which,  as 
palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "is  mentioned 
as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark,  and  was 
probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called  (xx.  83) 
Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the  palm"  (StL 
146).  She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  al- 
though, from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some 
suppose  her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar.  Lapt- 
doth  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak, 
as  some  say.  She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  as 
one  gifted  with  prophetic  command  (iv.  6,  14,  v. 
7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "a  mother  in 
Israel."  Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the 
northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and 
under  her  jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and 
Issachar :  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  t!ie 
deliverance,  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell.  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor.  Deborah's  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  the  army  of  Jabin  2  was  defeated, 
and  Sisera  1  was  slain  by  Jael  (iv.  7,  9,  compare 
15  ff.).  Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess  "  includes 
the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv.  20 ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode  (Judg.  v.) 
well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office.     Prophet. 

Debt  [det].  Debtor.    Loan. 

*  Dee  a-logae  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Ten  Commandments. 

De-eap'o-lis  (Gr.  the  ten  ritien).  This  name  occurs 
only  three  times  in  the  Scriptures  (Mat  iv.  25 ;  Mk. 
v.  20,  vii.  31).  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  65)  ten  cities  appear  to 
have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and  endowed 
with  peculiar  privileges ;  the  country  around  them 
was  hence  called  DecapoUa.  The  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory were  not  very  clearly  defined ;  and  probably 
(so  Porter)  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighboring 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  Pliny  enumerates 
them  as  follows :  Scvthopolis  or  Beth-shean,  Hip- 
pos, Gadara,  Pella,  Philadelphia  (Rabbah  1),  Ger- 
ASA,  Dion,  Canatha  (Kenath),  Damascus,  and 
Rapbana.    Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes  Capitolios  one  of 
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the  ten ;  and  an  old  Palmyrene  inscription  includes 
Abila.  (Abilene.)  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  7)  calls 
Scythopolis  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus  mani- 
festly excluding  Damascus  from  the  number.  All 
the  cities  of  Decapolis,  except  Scythopolis,  lay  E. 
of  the  Jordan.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
Mat  iv.  25,  and  Mk.  vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was  a 
general  appellation  for  a  large  district  extending 
along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Pliny  says  it 
reached  from  Damascus  on  the  N.  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  S.,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the  W.  to  Cana- 
tha  on  the  E.  This  region,  once  so  populous  and 
prosperous,  from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
the  Saviour,  and  through  which  multitudes  followed 
His  footsteps,  is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant. 

•  Dc-cls'ion  (Heb.  hdruts  or  chdruts  =  decisio7i, 
judgment,  LXX.,  Ges.,  Fu.,  &c.),  Val'ley  of  (Joel  iii. 
14).    Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of. 

*  De-eree'.    Judge;  King;  Law. 

De'dan  (Heb.  low  country,  Fii. ;  advance  [i.  e.  in- 
crease] of  the  family,  Sim.).  1.  The  name  of  a  son 
of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).— 
2»  A  son  of  JoKSHAN,  son  of  Ketcrah  (Gen.  xxv.  3 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32).  The  usual  opinion  respecting  these 
founders  of  tribes  is  that  the  first  settled  among  the 
sons  of  Cush,  wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed  ; 
the  second,  on  the  Syrian  borders,  about  the  terri- 
tory of  Edom.  But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  sug- 
gested that  the  name  may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and 
this  may  be  adopted  as  probable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  inter- 
married with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  Mr. 
E.  S.  Poole  places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (Arabia.)  The  theory  of  this  mixed 
descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each  case 
the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among  the  chief 
traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  S.  of  Palestine,  bearing 
merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of  southern 
Arabia ;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with 
another  of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent  pre- 
sents no  impossibility.  The  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the  genealo- 
gies above  referred  to)  are  Is.  xxi.  13  ("  Dedanim  "), 
Jer.  xxv.  23,  xlix.  8,  and  Ez.  xxv.  13,  xxvii.  15,  20, 
xxxviii.  13,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure.  The 
probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of  Dedan 
are — 1.  That  Dedan,  son  of  Raamah,  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  his  descendants  be- 
came caravan-merchants  between  that  coast  and 
Palestine.  2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan, 
by  intermarriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idumea,  and 
perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life.  A  native  indi- 
cation of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island 
Dddan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf. 

Ded'a-nim  or  De-da'nlm  (Heb.  pi.  of  Dedan)  (Is. 
xxi.  13).     Dedan. 

Ded-i-ea'tion,  Feast  of  the,  the  festival  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  altar  after  Judas  Maccabeus  had 
driven  out  the  Syrians,  b.  c.  164.  It  is  named  only 
once  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  (Jn.  x.  22).  Its 
institution  is  recorded  1  Mc.  iv.  52-59.  It  com- 
menced on  the  25th  of  Chisleu  (in  December ;  see 
Month),  the  anniversary  of  the  pollution  of  the 
Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  167.  Like 
the  great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it 
did  not  require  attendance  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  much  festivity.     The  writer  of  2  Mc. 


tells  us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  car- 
rying of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing 
(x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  that  the  festival  was 
called  "  Lights."  In  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  the 
"Hallel"  (=  Hallelujah,  or  service  of  praise;  see 
Passover)  was  sung  every  day  of  the  feast, 

Deer>    Fallow-Deer. 

Dc-grees',  Song  of,  a  title  given  to  fifteen  Psalms, 
from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of  them  (cxxii., 
cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.)  are  attributed  to  David,  one 
(the  central  one,  cxxvii.)  to  Solomon,  and  the  other 
ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhom 
supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard,  and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of  Her- 
der, who  interprets  the  title, "  Hymns  for  a  journey." 
With  respect  to  the  Heb.  ma'aloth,  literally  ascents, 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  degrees,"  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  prevails  amongst  biblical  critics.  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  refers  to  the  melody  to  which 
the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted.  Others,  including 
Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from  the  poetical  compo- 
sition of  the  song,  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  sentence  are 
often  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
verse  (compare  cxxi.  4,  5,  and  cxxiv.  1-2  and  3-4). 
Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient  authority,  which  main- 
tains that  the  degrees  allude  to  the  fifteen  steps 
which,  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  led  from  the 
court  of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men,  and  on  each 
of  which  steps,  one  of  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees 
was  chanted.  The  most  generally  accredited  opin- 
ion, however,  is  that  they  were  pilgrim  songs,  sung 
by  the  people  as  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  (cpm- 
pare  Ex.  xxxiv.  24 ;  IK.  xii.  27,  28 ;  Acts  xv.  2, 
xviii.  22,  xxi.  12,  &c.).  Hengstenberg  supposes  that 
the  five  ancient  Psalms  by  David  and  Solomon,  sung 
by  the  people,  as  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  before 
the  Captivity,  were  made  the  basis  of  a  whole  series 
or  system,  designed  for  the  same  use  by  an  inspired 
writer  after  the  return,  who  not  only  added  ten 
Psalms  of  his  own,  as  appears  from  the  identity  of 
tone  and  diction,  but  joined  them  to  the  old  ones  in 
a  studied  and  artificial  manner  (Alexander  on  Fs. 
cxx.). 

De'ha-Tites  (from  Heb.  =  villagers?  Ges.),  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  after 
the  completion  of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From 
their  name  and  their  being  coupled  with  the  Susan- 
CHiTES  and  the  Elamites,  it  is  fairly  concluded  that 
they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia,  and  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Danes.     Compare  Apollonius  5. 

De  kar  (from  Heb.  =  a  thrusting  through,  Ges.). 
The  son  of  Dekar  (Ben-Dekar)  was  Solomon's  com- 
missary in  the  western  part  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and  Beth-shemesh 
(1  K.  iv.  9). 

De-lai'ah  (la'yah)  or  Del-a-i'ali  (Heb.  Jehovah's 
freedmau  =  Dalaiah).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of 
David,  leader  of  the  twenty-third  course  of  priests 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). — 2.  "Children  of  Delaiah"  were 
among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  60 ; 
Neh.  vii.  62). — 3.  Son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of 
Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). — 1.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  one 
of  the  "  princes "  about  the  court  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

De-U'lah,  or  Uel'1-lab  (Heb.  feeble,  pining  with 
desire,   Ges.),   a  woman  who   dwelt  in  the   valley 
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of  SoRKK,  bcloTod  by  Samsox  (Ju(%.  xtL  4-20). 
llcr  connection  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and 
last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  liisto- 
ry  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and 
prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by 
the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines  "  to  win  from  Samson 
the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  the  means  of  over- 
coming it  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she 
was  a  Philistine  courtesan ;  and  her  employment  as  a 
political  emissary,  together  with  the  large  sum  offered 
for  her  services'  (1,100  pieces  of  silver  from  each 
brd  =  5,500  shekels ;  compare  Judg.  UL  3),  and  the 
tict  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  likely  to 
be  occupied  by  any  Israehtish  wonum  at  that  period 
of  national  depression. 

DelBfie.    NoAiL 

De'iu  (from  Gr.  dilos  =  visible,  probably  from  the 
story  of  its  becoming  suddenly  visible  by  order  of 
Neptune,  L.  &  S.),  mentioned  in  1  Mc.  xv.  23,  is 
the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
iEgean  Saa,  or  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  this  god  and  of  his 
Bister  Artemis.     Diana. 

De'nas  (Gr.,  most  probably  a  contraction  from 
Dejiffrics,  or  perhaps  from  Demarchus  =:  governor 
of  the  people),  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  (Phn.  24 ;  CoL 
ir.  14)  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as 
having  deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this 
present  world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica. 

De-BC'trl-lS  (L.  from  Gr.  =  of,  or  belonging  to, 
the  goddess  Ceres,  in  Gr.  Demeier,  L.  &  S.).  A 
maker  of  silver  shrines  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephe- 
sus  (Acts  xix.  24).  These  were  small  models  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her 
statue,  which  it  was  customary  to  carry  on  journeys, 
and  place  on  houses,  as  charms.— 2.  A  Christian 
highly  commended  in  3  Jn.  12  ;  improbably  supposed 
by  some  =  No.  1.     Joh.v,  3d  epistle  of. 

Dc-ae'tri-is  (L.  from  Gr.,  see  above)  I.,  sur- 
named  So'ter<Gr.  Saviour),  king  of  Syria,  was  the 
son  of  Seleccus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Asti- 
ocHrs  THE  Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  (b.  c.  175)  in  ex- 
change for  his  uncle  Axtiochus  Epiphases.  From 
his  position  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  Svrian  throne  by  Antiochus 
rV. ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (b.  c.  164)  he 
claimed  his  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his  claim 
by  the  Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his 
cousin  Astiochcs  V.  His  petition  was  refused ;  he 
left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed  with  a  small  force  in 
Tripolis  b  Phenicia  (1  Mc.  vii.  1 ;  2  Mc.  xiv.  1).  The 
Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  favor  (e.  c.  162),  and 
Antiochas  and  his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to  death 
(1  Mc.  viL  2-4;  2  Mc.  xiv"  2).  His  campaigns 
against  the  Jews  were  unsuccessful  (1  Mc.  vii.-x.). 
^AxciMus;  Ariaratiies;  Bacchides;  Maccabees; 
NicAXOR.)  In  B.  c.  162,  Alexander  Balas  was 
brought  forward,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne.  The  rivals  met 
in  a  deci.-ive  engagement  (b.  c.  150),  and  Demetrius, 
after  displaying  the  greatest  personal  braverv,  was 
defeated  and  slain  (1  Mc.  x.  48-50). 

De-Bc'trl>u  (see  above)  II.,  sumamed  Nl<a't*r 
(lAe  vietoT'om),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrics 
Soter.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antiochcs  Sidetes,  with  a  large  treasure,  to 
Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Syria.     When  he  was  grown  up  he  made 
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a  descent  on  Syria  (b.  c.  148),  and  was  receiyed  with 
general  favor  (1  Mc  x.  67  ff.).  His  campaigns 
against  Jonathan  and  the  Jews,  and  the  favorable 
terms  obtained  from  Demetrius  by  Simon,  are  de- 
scribed in  1  Mc.  x.-xiii.  (Antiochcs  VI. ;  Apol- 
LONius  5 ;  Maccabees  ;  Ptolemy  VI. ;  Tbyphon.) 
In  b.  c.  1 38,  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsa- 
CES  VI.  (Mithridatesj,  whose  dominions  he  had  in- 
vaded (1  Mc.  xiv.  1-3).  Mithridates  treated  his  cap- 
tive honorably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained 
possession  of  the  Sj-rian  throne,  invaded  Purthia, 
Phraates  employed  Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion. 
In  this  Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus 
fell  in  battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian 
crown  (b.  c.  128).  Not  long  afterward  a  pretender, 
supported  by  Ptolemy  Physcon,  appeared  in  the 
field  against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (Cleo- 
patra 2),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea. 

De'BOn  (from  Gr.  daimon.  LXX.  use  Gr.  daimo- 
nion ;  N.  T.  daimonion,  rarely  daimon,  both  trans- 
lated "  de\Tl "  in  A.V.). — I.  The  usage  of  daimon  in 
classical  Greek  is  various.  In  Homer,  where  the 
gods  are  but  supernatural  men,  it  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  "  god ; "  afterward  in  Hesiod,  when 
the  idea  of  the  gods  had  become  more  exalted  and 
less  familiar,  the  "  demons  "  are  spoken  of  as  inter- 
mediate beings,  the  messengers  of  the  gods  to  men. — 
II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  daimon  and  daimonion  are 
not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to  ren- 
der different  Hebrew  words ;  generally  in  reference  to 
the  idols  of  heathen  worship.  In  Josephus  we  find  the 
word  "  demons  "  used  always  of  evil  spirits.  By 
Philo  it  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  referring  to  both  good 
and  evil. — UI.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term 
in  the  N.  T.  In  the  gospels  generally,  in  Jas.  ii.  19, 
and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  (A.  V.  "devils") 
are  spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with 
God,  and  having  power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with 
disease,  but,  as  is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet 
"unclean,"  with  spiritual  pollution  also.  They 
"  believe  "  the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble  "  (Jas.  ii. 
19);  they  recognize  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God 
(Mat.  viii.  29;  Lk.  iv.  41),  and  acknowledge  the 
power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in  the  place 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  his  appointed  messen- 
gers (Acts  xix.  15);  and  look  forward  in  terror  to 
the  judgment  to  come  (Mat.  viii.  29).  The  descrip- 
tion is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin  to  the  angelic 
(Angels)  in  knowledge  and  powers,  but  with  the 
emphatic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive  and  active 
wickedness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not  neces- 
sarily impossible)  as  it  may  be,  that  in  idolatry  the 
influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  permitted 
by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain  bounds.  Of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scripture  is  all 
but  silent  From  Mat  xii.  24-30;  Mk.  ui.  22-80; 
Lk.  xi.  14-26 ;  Rev.  xvi.  14,  we  gather  that  the  de- 
mons are  agents  of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject 
to  the  kinplom  of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed 
to  share  in  its  condemnation ;  and  we  conclude 
probably  that  they  =  the  "angels"  of  the  devil 
(Mat.  XXV.  41;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  the  "principalities 
and  powers  against  whom  we  wrestle  "  (Eph.  vi.  12, 
&c.).     Beelzebub  ;  Demoniacs  ;  Devil  ;  Satan. 

De-Bo'iI-acs  (the  more  literal  translation  of  the 
Gr.  pi.  daimonixomtnoi,  A.  V.  "possessed  with 
devils,"  &c.),  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
applied  to  persons  suffering  under  the  possession  of 
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a  DEMON  or  evil  spirit,  such  possession  generally 
showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily  disease  or  mental  de- 
rangement. (So  the  Gr.  daimonizii  echei.,  A.'V.  "  he 
hath  a  devil,"  might  be  translated  he  has  a  demon, 
or  he  iti  a  demoniac.)  In  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen, 
e.  g.  constantly  in  Josephus)  the  belief  in  the  pos- 
session of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the  souls 
of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews  except 
the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regard  to  the  frequent 
mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture  three  main  opin- 
ions have  been  started. — 1.  That  of  Strauss  and  the 
mythical  school,  which  makes  the  whole  account 
merely  symbolic,  without  basis  of  fact.  The  notion 
stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a  whole, 
which  would  take  away  not  only  the  inspiration,  but 
all  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  narration.  (Miracles.) 
— II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or 
its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symptoms 
f  the  affliction  were  frequently  those  of  bodily  dis- 

se  (as  dumbness.  Mat.  ix.  32  ;  blindness.  Mat.  xii. 

2 ;  epilepsy,  Mk.  ix.  17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases 

^4)f  ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Mat.  viii.  28 ;  Mk.  v.  1-5), 

Bnce  also  the  phrase  "  to  have  a  devil "  is  constantly 

ed  in  connection  with,  and  apparently  =  "to 
e  mad"  (Jn.  vii.  20,  viii.^S,  x.  20,  and  perhaps 
'at.  xi.  18;  Lk.  vii.  33);  and  since,  lastly,  cases 
if  demoniacal  possession  are  not  known  to  occur 
our  own  days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that 
lur  Lord  spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a 
Tiew  to  be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  suf- 
ferers themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were 
merely  persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of 
body  and  mind.     With  regard  to  this  theory  also, 

must  be  remarked  that  it  does  not  accord  either 

th  the  general  principles  or  with  the  particular 
guage  of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible, 
when,  in  things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which, 
although  scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate, 
yet  conveys  a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things 
not  indifferent,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1, 
2),  or  a  moral  law  (Mat.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect  because  of  the 
imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  certainly 
here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent,  and  superstition 
in  things  of  far  less  moment  was  denounced  by  our 
Lord.  Xor  was  the  language  used  such  as  can  be 
paralleled  with  mere  conventional  expression. 
There  is  no  harm  in  our  "  speaking  of  certain  forms 
of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby  implying  that  we 
believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to  have  had  any  influ- 
ence upon  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we  began  to  describe 
the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's  ceasing  to  afflict 
them,  or  if  a  physician  were  solemnly  to  address 
the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain  from  injuring  his 
patient,  there  would  be  here  a  passing  over  to  quite 
8  different  region,  ....  there  would  be  that  gulf 
between  our  thoughts  and  words  in  which  the  es- 
sence of  a  lie  consists.  Now  Christ  does  everywhere 
use  such  language  as  this.''  (Trench,  On  Miracles, 
p.  153.)  Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  the 
least  indication  that  any  "  economy "  of  teaching 
was  employed  on  account  of  the  "  hardness  "  of  .the 
Jews'  "  hearts."  Possession  and  its  cure  are  re- 
corded plainly  and  simply ;  demoniacs  are  frequent- 
ly distinguished  from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sick- 
ness (Mk.  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Lk.  vi.  17,  18),  even. 
Eld  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (A.  V.  "  lunatic," 
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Mat,  iv.  24) ;  the  same  outward  signs  are  sometimes 
referred  to  possession,  sometimes  merely  to  disease 
(compare  Mat.  iv.  24,  with  xvii.  15  ;  xii.  22,  with 
Mk.  vii.  32,  &c.);  the  demons  are  represented  as 
speaking  in  their  own  persons  with  superhuman 
knowledge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord  to  be,  not 
as  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son  of  David,  but 
Son  of  God  (Mat.  viii.  29 ;  Mk.  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Lk.  iv. 
41,  &c.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal 
power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what 
we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  ua 
of  something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of 
bodily  organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind. 
Nor  does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal 
spirits  of  evil  to  the  muhitude  alone,  but  in  His 
secret  conversations  with  His  disciples,  declaring 
the  means  and  conditions  by  which  power  over  them 
could  be  exercised  (Mat.  xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He 
distinctly  connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One;  once  in  Lk.  x.  18,  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  His  powera 
and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  fall  of  Satan," 
and  again  in  Mat.  xii.  25-30,  when  He  was  accused 
of  casting  out  demons  through  Beelzebub,  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed  were 
not  really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power  of 
evil.  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Sa- 
tan against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mk.  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd  of 
swine,  and  the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused,  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and 
the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or  imply  any  objective 
reality  of  possession.  In  the  face  of  this  mass  of 
evidence  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
theory  can  be  reconciled  with  any  thing  like  truth 
of  Scripture.  (Divination;  Inspiration;  Lunatics; 
Medicine  ;  Miracles.) — III.  We  are  led,  therefore 
(so  Mr.  Barry),  to  the  ordinary  and  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  passages,  that  there  are  evil  spirits, 
subjects  of  the  Evil  One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the 
Lord  Himself  and  His  apostles  especiallj-,  were  per- 
mitted by  God  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  over 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  pow  er  of 
corruption  and  temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through 
the  permission  of  God.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of 
the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  his  actions, 
his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are  mastered  by 
the  evil  spirit  (Mk.  i.  24,  v.  7;  Acts  xix.  15),  till 
his  personality  seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, so  overborne  as  to  produce  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like  that  some- 
times felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary  temptations 
and  assaults  of  Satan  the  will  itself  yields  conscious- 
ly, and  by  yielding  gradually  assumes,  without 
losing  its  apparent  freedom  of  action,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged, 
and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of  grace,  but 
not  overborne.  Still,  however,  possession  is  only 
the  special,  and,  as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the 
"  law  of  sin  in  the  members,"  the  power  of  Satan 
over  the  heart  itself,  recognized  by  St.  Paul  as  an 
indwelling  and  agonizing  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24). 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer 
to  temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  temptations 
may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  observation 
of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indulgence. 
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Almost  all  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  are  re- 
corded as  occurring  among  the  rude  and  half-Gentile 
population  of  Galilee.  It  was  but  natural  that  the 
power  of  evil  should  show  iuelf  in  more  open  and 
direct  hostility  than  ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord 
and  His  aposties,  when  its  time  was  short,  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an 
age  of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as 
that  which  precede i  His  coming,  and  continued  till 
the  leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt ; — that  it  should 
have  died  away  gradually  before  the  great  direct, 
and  still  greater  indirect,  influence  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. Accordingly  we  find  early  fathers,  c.  g.  Justin 
Martyr,  TertuUian,  alluding  to  its  existence  as  a 
common  thing,  mentioning  the  attempts  of  Jewish 
exorcism  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  as  occasionally 
successful  (Mat  xiL  27 ;  Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially 
dwelling  on  the  power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast 
it  out  from  the  country  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  one  well-known  benefit  which  it  al- 
ready conferred  on  the  empire.  By  degrees  the 
mention  is  less  and  less  frequent,  till  the  very  idea 
is  lost  or  perve  tKl. 

DeaVphon  [-fon]  (Gr.),  a  Syrian  general  in  Pales- 
tine under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mc.  xiL  2). 

De-na'ri-is  (L.).     MosEr,  II.  2 ;  Pe.nnt. 

Dr-pos'it  [-poz-]  (fr.  L.).  The  arrangement  by 
wliich  one  man  kept  at  another's  request  the  prop- 
erty of  the  latter  until  demanded  back,  was  one 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Our  Saviour 
seems  to  allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test 
of  honesty  (Lk.  xvi.  12).  In  the  later  times,  when 
no  banking  system  (Loan)  was  as  yet  devised, 
shrines  were  often  used  for  the  custody  of  treasure 
(2  Mc.  iii.  10, 12,  15);  but,  especially  among  an  agri- 
cultural people,  the  exigencies  of  war  and  other 
causes  of  absence,  must  often  have  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  an  owner  to  intrust  property,  especially 
animals,  to  the  custody  of  another.  The  articles 
specified  by  the  Mosaic  law  on  this  subject  are :  (1.) 
"money  or  stuff;  "  and  (2.)  "  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a 
sheep,  or  any  beast"  The  first  case  was  viewed  as 
only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  by  ac- 
cidental fire,  &c.,  no  compensation  could  be  claimed), 
and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.  e.  prob- 
ably to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  unjust 
BHspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft 
could  be  proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  before 
the  judges  that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article, 
and  then  was  quit  In  the  second,  if  the  beast  were 
to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man  seeing 
it," — accidents  to  which  beasts  at  pasture  were 
easily  liable, — the  depositary  was  to  purge  himself 
by  a  similar  oath.  In  case,  however,  the  animal 
were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution, 
which  probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive 
theft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof 
was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitu- 
tion was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false 
oath  80  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making 
re.'^titution,  was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  there- 
to," to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring 
a  ram  for  a  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  6).  In  Tob.  v,  3  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (compare  i.  14,  iv.  20). 

Dep'i-ty.  the  uniform  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Greek  ardftuptUot  =  proconsul  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12, 
xix.  38).  The  derived  Greek  verb  anlhupa'eH6{ Acta 
xviii.  12)  =  "  to  be  deputy."  At  the  division  of 
the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus  (b.  c.  27)  into 
Mnatorial  and  imperial,  the  emperor  assigned  to  the 
Moate  such  portions  of  territory  as  were  peaceable, 


and  could  be  held  without  force  of  arms,  an  arrange- 
ment which  remained  with  frequent  alterations  till 
the  third  century.  Over  these  senatorial  provinces 
the  senate  appointed  by  lot  yearly  an  officer,  called 
proconsul,  who  exercised  purely  civil  functions.  The 
provinces  were  in  consequence  called  proconsular. 
(Achaia;  Asia;  Cyprus;  Gallio;  Sergics Faulds.) 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  formerly  called 
deputy  (Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2). 

Der'be  (Gr.).  The  exact  position  of  this  town 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its  general  situa- 
tion is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
great  upland  plain  of  Lycaosia,  which  stretches  from 
IcoxiUM  E.  along  the  N.  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus. 
It  must  have  been  somewhere  near  the  place  where 
the  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from 
the  low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  in- 
terior ;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great 
road  which  passed  this  way.  Derbe  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul  on  his  first  (Acts  xiv.  6,  20)  and  second 
missionary  journeys  (xvi.  1),  and  probably  also  on 
the  third  (xviii.  23,  xix.  1 ).  "  Gains  "  was' "  of  Der- 
be "  (ix.  4).  Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to 
Derbe.  (1.)  By  Col.  Leake  it  was  supposed  to  be 
£in-bir-Kilisseh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Karadagk,  a  re- 
markable volcanic  mountain  which  rises  from  the 
Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
site  of  L^-stra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map,  Derbe  is 
marked  farther  to  the  Ei^  at  a  spot  where  there  are 
ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a  Uoraan  road. 
(3.)  Hamilton  and  Texier  are  disposed  to  place  it  at 
Divle,  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  last  position,  and 
nearer  to  the  roots  of  Taurus. 

Des'ert,  in  the  sense  ordinarily  attached  to  the 
word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  sandy  plain,  alike  destitute 
of  trees  and  of  water ;  but  no  such  r^on  as  this 
is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having  any  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  The  words 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  desert,"  wlien  used  in 
the  historical  books,  denoted  definite  localities,  and 
those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  con- 
ception of  a  "  desert" — 1.  Heb.  ^Urabdh  (literally 
arid  tract,  sterile  region,  Ges.),  as  already  shown 
(Arabah),  with  the  article  =  the  sunken  valley  N. 
and  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  particularly  the  former. 
In  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  it  is  translated 
"  desert "  only  in  Ez.  xlvii.  8 ;  in  a  more  general 
sense  oi  waste,  deserted  country  it  is  translated  "  des- 
ert "  in  Is.  XXXV.  1,  6,  xl.  3,*xli.  19,  li.  8  ;  Jer.  iL  6, 
V.  6,  xvii.  6,  1.  12.— 2.  Heb.  midbdr  =  pasture 
ground,  usually  translated  "  wilderness,"  is  trans- 
lated "  desert  "  in  speaking  of  the  Wilder.vess  or 
THE  Wandering  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  2 ;  Num.  xx.  1, 
xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  16  ;  and  in  more  than  one  of  these 
it  is  evidently  employed  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
merely.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  31  it  =  the  desert  of  Arabia 
(Bush),  and  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10  it  =  the  district  S.  E. 
of  Jerusalem  and  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Bertheau). 
Midbdr  (almost  uniformly  translated  "  wilderness  ") 
is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts  of  waste 
land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated  ground  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Palestine  (Beth-aven  ;  Gibeon  ;  Jeriel;  Maon; 
Paran  ;  ZiPii,  &C.),  covered  in  spring  with  a  rich, 
green  verdure  of  turf  and  small  shrubs  and  herbs 
of  various  kinds,  but  at  the  end  of  summer  having  a 
most  dreary  aspect,  as  the  herbage  withers,  the  turf 
dries  up  and  is  powdered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the 
chalky  soil.  In  the  poetical  books  "desert"  is 
found  as  the  translation  of  midbdr  in  Dent  xxxii. 
10 ;  Job  xxiv.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  6,  margin,  Heb.  7  ;  Prov. 
xxi.  19,  mar^n ;  Is.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. — 3.  Ucb. 
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rbdJi  or  chdrbdh  appears  to  have  the  force  of  dry- 
ness, and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in 
any  historical  passages.  It  is  rendered  "  desert "  in 
Ps.  cii.  6 ;  Is.  xlviii.  21 ;  Ez.  xiii.  4.  The  term  com- 
monly employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "waste  places" 
or  "  desolation." — 4.  Heb.  ySskimon  with  the  article, 
apparently  denotes  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as 
a  proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  (Jeshimon.)  Without 
the  article  it  occurs  in  a  few  passages  of  poetry,  and 
is  translated  "  wilderness  "  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10,  and 
"desert"  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40;  cvi.  14;  Is.  xliii.  19, 
20. — 5.  Gr.  eremos  =  solitary,  lonely,  desolate  ;  as  a 
noun,  a  solittide,  desert,  wilderness  (L.  &  S.,  Rbn.  N. 
T.  Lex.),  translated  "desert"  (Mat.  xiv.  13,  15, 
xxiv.  26,  &c.),  "  wilderness "  (Mat.  iii.  1,  3,  &c.), 
"desolate"  (Mat.  xxiii.  38;  Lk.  xiii.  35;  Acts  i. 
20 ;  Gal.  iv.  27),  "  soHtary  "  (Mk,  i.  35),  and  in  LXX. 
=  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  kindred  Gr.  noun  "eremia,  usu- 
ally translated  "  wilderness  "  (Mat.  xv.  33,  &c.),  is  in 
the  plural  translated  "  deserts  "  once  (Heb.  xi.  38). 
Des'san  (L.),  a  village  (not  "  town  "),  at  which  Ni- 
canor's  army  was  once  encamped  during  his  cam- 
paign with  Judas  (2  Mc.  xiv.  16).  Ewald  conjectures 
'  at  it  may  have  been  Adasa. 
*  De-strac'tioii,  Cit'y  of.    (Is.  xix.  18).    Ir-ha- 

s. 
Den'el  (Heb.    invocation  of  God,  Ges.),  father  of 
"asaph,  the  "  prince  "  of  Gad  at  the  numbering  of 
le  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20). 
e  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in  ii.  14  as  Repel, 
owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  similar 
Hebrew  letters. 
Deu-ter-on'o-my  (fr.  Gr.  =  second  law).     1,  Con- 
The  book  consists  chiefly  of  three  discourses 
vered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his  death.     They 
ire  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on 
ie  E.   side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in  the  eleventh 
^  month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wanderings,  the  for- 
i  tieth  year  after  their  Exodus  from  Egypt  (i.  3).  Sub- 
^  joined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of  Moses, 
'  fee  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his  death. 
— (I.)  The  first  discourse  (i.  1-iv.  40).  After  a  brief 
t  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitulates  the 
'  diief  events  of  the  last  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
t  and  especially  those  events  which  had  the  most  im- 
I  mediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the  people  into  the 
/  promised  land,  and  bases  on  this  an  earnest  and 
I  powerful  exhortation  to  obedience.  To  this  discourse 
1 .18  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the 
1  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan 
i  (vr.  41-43). — (II.)  The  second  discourse  is  introduced 
I  like  the  first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
»  imder  which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).     It  em- 
'  braces  v.  1-xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation, 
with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law 
•fready  given  on  Mount  Sinai.     It  will  be  observed 
that  no  pains  are  taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  to  keep  the  several  portions 
of  the  law,  considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremo- 
nial, apart  from  each  other  by  any  clearly  marked 
line.     But  there  is  in  this  discourse  a  very  manifest 
gradual  descent  from  the    higher  ground   to   the 
lower.     The  speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jeho- 
!  Tah  Himself  as  the  great  object  of  love  and  worship, 
thence  he  passes  (1.)  to  the  religious,  (2.)  to  the  po- 
Mcal,  and  (3.)  to  the  social  economy  of  his  people. 
•—{III.)  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1-xxx.  20), 
I  the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
'  people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
'  Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
I  law."    Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 


nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),.  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  is  further  portrayed  in 
the  vivid  words  of  a  prophecy  too  fearfully  verified 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people. — (IV.)  The 
delivery  of  the  law  as  written  by  Moses  (for  its  still 
further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of  the  Levites, 
and  a  charge  to  the  people  to  hear  it  read  once  every 
seven  years  (xxxi.) :  the  Song  of  Moses  spoken  in 
the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi.  30-xxxii.  44) :  and  the 
blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.). — (V.)  The 
Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him  in  xxxii. 
48-52.— B.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding 
books.  It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  The  more  con- 
servative critics  contend  that  Deuteronomy  forma 
an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  Others  have 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  written  by 
the  Jehovist,  or  supposed  later  writer,  according  to 
the  documentary  hypothesis;  whilst  others  again 
are  in  favor  of  a  diflPerent  author.  The  chief  grounds 
on  which  the  last  opinion  rests  are  the  many  varia- 
tions and  additions  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy, 
both  in  the  historical  and  legal  portions,  as  well  aa 
the  observable  difierence  of  style  and  phraseology. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  we  come  to  con- 
sider more  directly  the  question  of  authorship,  to 
take  into  account  these  alleged  peculiarities ;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  principal  alleged  dis- 
crepancies, additions,  &c.,  and  to  subjoin  the  replies 
and  explanations  which  they  call  forth. — (I.)  Alleged 
Discrepancies.  The  most  important  discrepancies 
alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical  portions  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are  the  follow- 
ing : — (1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is 
at  variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii. — To  this 
it  has  been  answered,  that  although  Deut.  i.  6  men- 
tions the  departure  from  Sinai,  }'et  Deut.  i.  9-17  re- 
fers evidently  to  what  took  place  during  the  abode 
there,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  expression  "  at 
that  time,"  ver.  9,  with  the  same  expression  ver.  1 8. 
Again,  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  Je- 
thro's  counsel  is  here  passed  over  in  silence.  When 
making  allusion  to  a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details. 
This  at  most  is  an  omission,  not  a  contradiction. 
Lastly,  the  story  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  in  Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the 
two  here.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the 
seventy  in  Deuteronomy,  probably  because  the  office 
was  only  temporary,  and  if  it  did  not  cease  before 
the  death  of  Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpet- 
uated m  the  promised  land.— (2.)  Chapter  i.  22  is 
at  variance  with  Num.  xiii.  2,  because  here  Moses  is 
said  to  have  sent  the  spies  into  Canaan  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  people,  whereas  there  God  Is  said  to  have 
commanded  the  measure. — The  explanation  is  ob- 
vious. The  people  make  the  request ;  Moses  refers 
it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to  it  His  sanction.— (3.) 
Chapter  i.  44,  "  And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt  in 
that  mountain,"  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of  the 
same  event.  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are  men- 
tioned.— The  Amorites  stand  here  not  for  "  Ama- 
lekites," but  for  "  Canaanites,"  as  being  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  (Amorite.) 
— (4.)  Chapter  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance 
with  Num.  xx.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.     In  the  former 
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we  read  (vcr.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (vcr.  20),  "  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &c. — 
But,  according  to  Deuteronomy,  that  part  of  the 
Edomitc  territory  only  was  traversed  which  lay 
about  Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  whereas  the  opposi- 
tion, according  to  Numbers,  was  offered  at  Kadesh. 
In  Deut  ii.  8  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  else- 
where is  implied.  Again,  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Edomites  and  Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet 
the  Israelites  with  bread  and  water  (Num.  xx.  19, 
20;  Deut  xxiii.  4),  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions  of  them  (ii. 
28,  29),  for  which  in  both  accounts  they  offered  to 
pay  (Num.  xx.  19;  Deut.  ii.  6). — (5.)  More  perplex- 
ing is  the  difference  in  the  account  of  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites,  as  given  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  com- 
pared with  Num.  xx.  23,  xxxiiL  30  and  37.  The 
explanation  given  by  Kurtz  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory.  He  says :  "  In  the  first  month 
of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  congregation  comes 
a  second  time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Ka- 
desh (Num.  xxxiii.  36).  On  the  down-route  to 
Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at  the  several  sta- 
tions, iloseroth  (or  Mosera),  Bene-Jaakan,  Hor-ha- 
gidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now  again  departing 
from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount  Hor,  '  in  the  edge 
of  the  land  of  Edom'  (ver.  37,  38),  or  to  Moserah 
(Deut.  X.  6,  7),  this  last  being  in  the  desert  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-Jaakan,  Gudgodah, 
and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about  this  time,  i.  e. 
a  second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at  Kadesh." 
(Wilderness  of  the  Wasderixg.) — (6.)  In  Deuter- 
onomy the  usual  name  for  the  mountain  on  which 
the  law  was  given  is  Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2) 
Sinai  ;  whereas  in  the  other  books  Sinai  is  far  more 
common  than  Horeb.  The  answer  given  is,  that 
Horeb  was  the  general  name  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain-range ;  Sinai,  the  particular  mountain  on 
which  the  law  was  delivered. — (II.)  The  Additions 
both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sections  are  of  far 
more  importance,  and  the  principal  of  them  we 
shall  here  enumerate. — (1.)  In  the  History,  (a.)  The 
command  of  God  to  leave  Horeb  (Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not 
mentioned  Num.  x.  11).  The  repentance  of  the  Is- 
raelites (Deut.  i.  45,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  45).  The 
intercession  of  Moses  in  behalf  of  Aaron  (Deut,  ix. 
20,  omitted  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.).  These  are  so  slight, 
however,  that  they  might  have  been  passed  over 
very  naturally  in  the  earlier  books.  But  of  more 
note  are:  (6.)  The  command  not  to  fight  with  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19),  or  with 
the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them  food  and  water 
(iL  4-8).  The  notices  respecting  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon  and 
of  Mount  Seir  (ii.  10-12,  20-23);  the  sixty  fortified 
cities  of  Bashan  (iii.  4);  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  "of  the  remnant  of  giants"  (iii.  11);  the 
different  names  of  Hermon  (iiL  9) ;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth  (ii.  26) ;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites  (xxv.  17,  18;  com- 
pare Ex.  xvii.  8).— {2.)  In  the  Law.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  cities  of  refuge  (Deut.  xix.  7-9;  com- 
pare Num.  XXXV.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41);  of  one  par- 
ticular place  for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where 
all  offerings,  tithes,  kc,  are  to  be  brought  (Deut. 
xii.  5  ff.),  whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the 
slaying  of  animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  (Lev.  xviL  8,  4)  is  done 
away  (Dent  xii.  15,  20,  21);  the  regulations  re- 
specting tithes  to  be  brought  with  the  sacrifices 


and  burnt-offerings  to  the  appointed  place  (6,  11, 
17,  xiv.  22  ff.,  xxvi.  12  ff.);  concerning  false  proph- 
ets and  seducers  to  idolatry  and  those  tliat  hearken 
unto  them  (xiii.);  concerning  the  king  aud  the 
manner  of  the  kingdom  (xvii.  14  ff.) ;  the  prophets 
(xviii.  15  ff.);  war  and  military  service  (xx.);  the 
expiation  of  secret  murder ;  the  law  of  female  cap- 
tives ;  of  first-born  sons  by  a  double  marriage ;  of 
disobedient  sons;  of  those  who  suffer  death  by 
hanging  (xxL);  the  laws  in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21;  of 
divorce  (xxiv.  1  ff.);  and  various  lesser  enactments 
(xxiiL,  xxv.) ;  the  form  of  thanksgiving  in  offering 
the  first-fruits  (xxvi.);  the  command  to  write  the 
law  upon  stones  (xxviL),  and  to  read  it  before  all 
Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (xxxi.  10-lS). 
Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifications 
of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws.— C.  Author. 
1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  one  author.  The 
only  parts  which  have  been  questioned  as  possible 
interpolations,  are,  according  to  De  Wette,  iv.  41-8 
X.  6-9,  xxxiL  and  xxxiii.  2.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  style  of  Deuteronomy  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pestatecch. 
3.  Who  then  was  the  author  ?  On  this  point  the 
following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained:—(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this 
book,  like  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
the  work  of  Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics, 
Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Ranke,  Stuart,  &c.,  hare 
maintained  this  view.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it 
is  said :  (a.)  That  supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch 
to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  the  change  in  style 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  the 
last  book  is  hortatory  in  its  character,  that  it  con- 
sists chiefly  of  orations,  and  that  these  were  de- 
livered under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  (b.) 
That  the  use  of  language  is  not  only  generally  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  earlier  books,  and  that 
as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as  in  their  Jehovistic  por- 
tions (i.  e.  in  those  from  the  alleged  older  document, 
in  which  the  name  of  God  is  Elohim,  as  well  as  in 
those  from  the  alleged  later  one,  in  which  the  name 
Jehovah  is  used  ;  see  Pentateuch),  but  that  there 
are  certain  peculiar  foi-ms  of  expression  common 
only  to  these  five  books.  («?.)  That  the  alleged  dis- 
crepancies in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the 
earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled.  (<f.)  That  the 
book  bears  witness  to  its  own  authorship  (xxxi.  191 
and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  M 
Moses  (Mat  xix.  7,  8 ;  Mk.  x.  3  ff. ;  Acts  iii.  22, 
vii.  37).  The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course 
suppose  that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later 
hand,  and  perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning 
of  the  book  of  Joshua. — (2.)  The  opinion  of  Stahe- 
lin  (and  as  it  would  seem,  of  Bleek)  that  the  author 
is  the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  Jehovistic  or  later 
portions  of  the  other  books. — (3.)  The  opmion  of 
De  Wette,  Gcsenius,  &c.,  that  the  author  of  Deuterj 
onomy  is  distinct  from  the  Jehovist  (i.  e.  the  writaj 
of  the  alleged  later  document  of  the  other  books)^ 
—(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
in  Deuteronomy  are  found  also  in  Jeremiah,  it  has 
been  too  hastily  concluded  by  Von  Bohlen,  Gese 
nius,  &c.,  that  both  books  were  the  work  of  th< 
prophet.-— (6.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  writJ 
ten  by  a  Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  reign  of  Manassch.  The  song  of  Mose< 
(xxxii.)  is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  author  ol 
the  rest  of  Deuteronomy,  but  is  nevertheless  latei 
than  the  time  of  Solomon. — D.  Bate  of  Compod 
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Was  the  book  really  written,  as  its  language 
certainly  implies,  before  the  entry  of  Israel  into  the 
Promised  Land  ?  To  suppose  it  was  written  long 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  or  in  that  of  Manasseh,  is 
not  only  to  make  the  book  an  historical  romance, 
but  to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author.  De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the 
character  of  the  laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presup- 
pose a  long  residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He 
instances  the  allusion  to  the  Temple  (xii.  and  xvi. 
1-7),  the  provision  for  the  right  discharge  of  the 
kingly  and  prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil 
and  military  organization,  and  the  state  of  the  Le- 
yites,  who  are  represented  as  living  without  cities 
(though  such  are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.) 
and  without  tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii. 
20  ff.).  Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as 
the  mention  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3:  compare  Am.  v.  26);  the 
punishment  of  stoning  (Deut.  xvii.  5,  xxii.  21  ff. ; 
compare  Ex.  xix.  13,  xxi.  28  fF. ;  Lev.  xx.  2,  27, 
&c.);  the  name  J^easl  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  13; 
impare  Lev.  xxiii.  34) ;  and  the  motive  for  keep- 

the  Sabbath  (Deut.  v.  15  ;  compare  Ex.  xx.  11 ; 
e  motive  does  not  exclude  other  motives),  are 

little  force.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
estion  of    authorship,  as   well   as  of   the   date 

the    legislation    in    Deuteronomy,  see    Pekta- 

CH. 

Dev'il   [dev'l],  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Gr. 

itAolos  (  =:    a    iradvcer,    accuser,   slanderer,  Kbn. 

T.  Lex.).     This   Greek  word  is  found  in  the 

lural  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11  (A.V.  "slanderers  ") ;  2  Tim. 

3  and  Tit.  ii.  3  (A.  V.  in  both  "  false  accusers," 

margin  "  make-bates  ").     In  all   other  cases  it  is 

'    Bfled  with  the  article  in  the  singular  as  a  descriptive 

J    name  of  S.\tan  (A.  V.  "  the  devil,"  Wis.  ii.   24 ; 

Mat.  iv.  1,  5,  8,  11,  xiii.  39,  xxv.  41,  &c.),  excepting 

1    that  in  Jn.  vi.  70  (A.  V.  "  a  devil ")  it  is  applied 

I    (without  the  article)  to  Judas  (compare  Wat.  xvi. 

'■    3S),  as  doing  Satan's  work,  also  (without  the  article) 

"    to  Satan  (Acts  xiii.  10,  A.  V.  "thou  child  of  the 

devil,'*  literally  DcviPs  son) ;  in  LXX.  =  "  Satan." 

The  name  describes  Satan  as   slandering  God  to 

flan,  and  man  to  God. — 2.   Gr.  daim&ii  (Mat.  viii. 

81,  &c.),  daimomo7i  (Tob.  vi.  7,  17,  Gr.  8,  18;  Bar. 

IT.  7,  35  ;  Mat.  vii.  22,  ix.  33  f.,  &c.),  &c.     (Demos  ; 

'    Dkmoniacs.) — 3.   Heb.  sd^ir  (Lev.  xvii.  7 ;    2  Chr. 

xl  15),  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  =  a  lie-goat, 

Qes.    (Goat;  Satyrs.) — 4.  Heb.  pi.  sAcrfjTn  (Deut. 

nail   17;    Ps.   cvi.   37)   =   idols,  properly   lords. 

See. ;  demons,  LXX. ;  compare  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

Dev.     This  in  the  summer  is  so  copious  in  Pal- 
estine that  it  supplies  to  some  extent  the  absence  of 
nun  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii.  22),  and  becomes  im- 
portant to  the  agriculturist.     As  a  proof  of  this 
copiousness  the  well-known  sign  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
Tt  87,  39,  40)  mav  be  adduced  (compare  Cant.  v. 
2;  Dan.  iv.  23,  25).     Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  di- 
jine  blessing  with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime 
Bbarce  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii.  28  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13; 
l^fech.  viii.  12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a 
'   curse  (2  Sam.  i.  21 ;    1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  Hag.  i.  10).     It 
becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  by 
reason  of  its  penetrating  moisture  without  the  ap- 
parent effort  of  rain  (Deut.  xxxii.  2  ;  Job  xxix.  19 ; 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  3 ;    Prov.  xix.  12;    Is.  xxvi.  19;   Hos. 
xiv.  5 ;   Mic.  v.  7) ;   while  its  speedy  evanescence 
typifies   the   transient  goodness   of  the   hjpocrite 
(Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3).     With  the  proverbial  expres- 
sions (Prov.  iii.  20),  "  the  clouds  drop  down  the 
15 


dew,"  compare  the  common  modern  phrase,  "  the 
dew  falls."     Agriculture  ;  Earth. 

Di'a>dem  (fr.  Gr.,  literally  =  something  hound 
around,  sc.  the  head).  What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the 
Jews  was  we  know  not.  (Crown.)  That  of  other 
nations  of  antiquity  was  a  fillet  of  silk,  two  inches 
broad,  bound  round  the  head  and  tied  behind,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  Bacchus.  Its 
color  was  generally  white  ;  sometimes,  however,  it 
was  of  blue,  Hke  that  of  Darius ;  and  it  was  sown 
with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Zech.  ix.  16),  and  en- 
riched with  gold  (Rev.  ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly  the 
mark  of  Oriental  sovereigns  (1  Mc.  xiii.  32).  A 
crown  (Heb.  nezer  ^  diadem,  Ges.)  was  used  by  the 
kings  of  Israel,  even  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10);  but 
probably  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (Heb.  ''idd- 
ruh,  2  Sam.  xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  corona- 
tion of  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17, 
we  have  the  Heb.  cether  for  the  turban  (A.  V. 
"  crown ")  Mom  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or 
other  eminent  persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as 
a  special  favor  (viii.  15).  The  diadem  of  the  king 
differed  from  that  of  others  in  having  an  ereel  tri- 
angular peak.  The  words  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  (trans- 
lated in  A.  V.  "  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  ")  mean 
long  and  flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colors. 

Di'al.  The  Heb.  pi.  wa'aloth  (translated  "  dial," 
margin  "  degrees,"  in  2  K.  xx.  11 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  8)  is 
rendered  "  steps  "  in  A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26 ;  IK.  x.  19, 
20,  &c.),  and  "degrees"  in  A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9,  10, 
11 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  &c. ;  see  Degrees,  Sokgs  of).  In 
the  absence  of  any  materials  for  determining  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  instrument,  which 
certainly  appears  intended  (Ahaz),  the  best  course 
is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerome,  that  the  ma'aloth  were  really  stairs,  and 
that  the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high.  The 
terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  orna- 
mented.   Astronomy  ;  Chronology  ;  Hour. 

Di'a-mond  [di'a-mund  or  di'mund],  the  A.  V. 
translation  of — 1.  Heb.  yahalom,  a  precious  stone, 
the  third  in  the  second  row  on  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviil.  18,  xxxix.  11),  and  men- 
tioned (Ez.  xxviii.  13)  among  the  precious  stones  of 
the  king  of  Tyre.  Our  translation,  "  diamond,"  is 
derived  from  Aben  Ezrn,  defended  by  Braun,  and 
apparently  embraced  by  Fiirst,  Henderson,  Bush, 
&c.  The  diamond  is  a  well-known  transparent  gem, 
the  hardest  and  most  costly  of  all  minerals.  Several 
of  the  ancient  versions  translate  the  Hebrew  word 
"the  onyx,  which,"  says  Gesenius,  "is  not  im- 
probable." Kalisch  says  "perhaps  Emerald." — 2. 
Heb,  shamir  (Jer.  xvii.  1).     Adamant. 

Di-a'na  or  Di-an'a.  This  Latin  word,  properly 
denoting  a  Eoman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of 
the  Greek  Artemis,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Acts 
xix.  The  Ephesiaii  Diana  was,  however,  regarded 
as  invested  with  very  different  attributes,  and  made 
the  object  of  a  different  worship,  from  the  ordinary 
Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  rather  perhaps  =  Astarte 
(Ashtoreth)  and  other  female  divinities  of  the  East. 
In  some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and 
of  harbors ;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by 
the  situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Again, 
on  coins  of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhib-^ 
ited  as  a  huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the  true 
Ephesian  Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  entirely 
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alien  from  Greek  art,  viz.  as  a  many-breasted  mum- 
my, and  was  undoubtedly  a  symbol  of  the  produc- 
tive and  nutritive  powers  of  nature.  The  coin  be- 
low will  give  some  notion  of  the  image,  which  was 


Gnek  Imperial  copper  eoln  of  Ephesof  and  Smyrna  allied 
CO/i.oi'Oia)  ;   Domitia,  with  name  of  proconsul. 
ObT.:   AOMITI.\   C<B.^.CTH.  Bust  to  rVght  Kev.:   ANeV 
KAION    HAITOY   OMONOI.Y   «♦«   ZMYP.     Lpbesian 
Diana. 

grotesque  and  archaic  in  character.  The  head 
wore  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block  covered 
with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions. 
This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
sanctitv,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven  (Acts  xis.  35).  The  cry  of  the  mob  (28), 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ! "  and  the  strong 
expression  (27),  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
worshippeth,"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  The  term  "  great "  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honor  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions, 
&c.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Ephesian  Diana 
was  more  honored  privately  thim  any  other  deity. 

Dik-la'im  or  Dib'la-lm  (Heb.  dotible  cake?  Ges.), 
mother  of  Ilosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3).  Gese- 
nius  and  Fairbaim  make  Diblaim  the  father  of 
Gomer. 

Dib'lath  (Heb.  Diblah\  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  H,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
land  of  Israel;  regarded  by  Jerome,  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  &c.,  as  a  copyist's  mistake  for  Riblah. 

Di'bon  (Heb.  a  pining,  wasting,  (Jes. ;  river-place, 
Fii.).  1.  A  town  on  the  E.  side  of  Jordan,  in  the 
rich  pastoral  country,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii. 
3,  34).  From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received 
the  name  of  Dibos-oad.  Its  first  mention  is  in  the 
ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxL  30,  and  from 
this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Moabites.  We  find  Dibon  counted  to  Reuben  in 
Josh.  xiii.  9,  17.  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, however,  it  was  again  in  possession  of  Moab 
(Is.  XV.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  compare  24).  In  the 
same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably, 
under  the  name  of  Dimon.  In  modern  times  the 
name  DkUtan  has  been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby 
and  Mangles,  and  Burckhardt  as  attached  to  ex- 
tensive ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three  miles 
N.  of  the  Abnon.  All  agree,  however,  in  describing 
these  ruins  as  lying  low.— 2,  One  of  the  towns  re- 
inhabited  by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi  25) ;  probably  =  Dimonah.  Rowlands 
(in  Fairbaim,  under  "S.  country  ")  makes  Dibon  = 
Ehdtib,  a  ruined  site  about  four  miles  E.  of  Tell 
'Ardd  (Arad). 

Di'boB-fai  (Heb.  wasting  of  Gad),  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  45, 
46);  probably  =  DiBOS  1. 

Dib'ri  (Ileb.  eloquent  f  Ges. ;  bom  on  the  pasture, 
or  Ja/i  distributes  promise,  FiL),  a  Danite,  father  of 

8HEL0MITH   1  (Lev.  Xxlv.   11). 

*  DMracU'm  [-drak-J  (L.  fr.  Gr.  didrachmon  = 


a  double  drachm)  (Mat  xviL  24,  margin).     Drachm  ; 
Money  ;  Shekel. 

Did  y-mos  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  the  twin),  a  surname  of 
the  Apostle  Thomas  (Jn.  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxl  2). 

*  Die,  to.     Death. 

Dik'lah  (Heb. ;  see  below)  (Gen.  x.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
21),  a  son  of  Joktan,  whose  settlements,  with  those 
of  Joktan's  other  sons,  must  be  looked  for  in  Ara- 
bia. The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  "  a  palm-tree,^' 
hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a  part  of  Arabia 
containing  many  palm-trees.  Bochart,  and  after 
him  Gesenius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to 
the  Minaji,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a 
palmiferous  country.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known 
to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a 
place  called  Dakalah  in  El-  Yemdmeh,  with  many 
palm-trees.  The  Ar.  nakhleJi  also  signifies  a  palm- 
tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places,  especially 
Nakldeh  el-  Yemdneei/eh,  and  Nak filch  esh-Shdmceyeh, 
two  well-known  towns  situate  near  each  other. 
Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered  in 
the  place  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  KakfJeh. 

DU'e-an  (Heb.  gourd-Jield,  Ges.),  one  of  the  cities 
in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38) ;  not  iden- 
tified with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  that 
it  may  be  the  modern  place  Tina,  about  three  miles 
N.  of '7'e//  es-Safith  (Gath  ?),  in  the  maritime  plam  of 
Philistia,  S.  of  Ekron. 

Dlm'nali  (Heb.  a  place  of  dung,  Fii.),  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites  (Josh.  xxi.  35);  possibly  a  variation  of  Rim- 
MON  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  Van  de  Velde  supposes  Dim- 
nah  at  the  village  of  Ddmon,  seven  or  eight  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  'Akka  (Accho). 

Dl'raon  (Heb.  =  Dibox,  Ges.,  FQ.),  the  Wa'tera 
of,  some  streams  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering 
denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  Gesenius  conjectures 
that  Dimon  =  Dibon. 

Di-mo'nah  (Heb.  =  Dibon,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the 
S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  22),  probably  =  Dibon  2. 
Rowlands  (in  Fbn.  under  "  S.  Country  ")  supposes 
Dimonah  (in  LXX.  Regma)  =  Mm  Rakionch, 
about  fifteen  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Beer-sheba. 

Di'nah  (Heh.  judged,  avenged;  compare  Dan),  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21).  She  ac-  ' 
companied  her  father  from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan, 
and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was 
violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chief- 
tain of  the  territory  in  which  her  father  had  settled 
(xxxlv.)  Her  age  at  this  time,  judging  by  the  sub- 
sequent notice  of  Joseph's  age  (xxxvii.  2),  may  have  i 
been  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  the  ordinary  period  of  i 
MARRIAGE  in  Eastcm  countries.  Shechem  proposed  I 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to  I 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (xxxiv.  12).  But  in  j 
this  case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  j 
the  offence  consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  j 
by  an  alien  against  the  favored  people  of  God;  he 
had  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel "  (xxxiv.  7).  The  pro-! 
posals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were 
framed  on  the  recognition  of  the  hitherto  completel 
separation  of  the  two  peoples;  he  proposed  thCj 
fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment  of  the  rights' 
of  intermarriage  and  commerce.  The  sons  of  Jacob,! 
bent  upon  revenge  (Absalom  ;  Blood,  Avenger  or)^ 
availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness  which  Shechem 
showed,  to  effect  their  purpose ;  they  demanded,  aa 
a  condition  of  the  proposed  union,  the  circumcisioi^ 
of  the  Shechemites.  They  therefore  assented  j' 
and  on  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  and  fever  r«  j 
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suiting  from  the  operation  were  at  the  highest, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  own  brothers  to  Dinah,  attacked 
them  unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plun- 
dered their  city.  Nothing  more  is  certainly  known 
of  Dinah ;  but  she  probably  went  with  the  rest  into 
Egypt  (xlvi.  15). 

Di'na-ites  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  people  from  some  un- 
known place  or  region  called  Din  [=  a  cause,  judg- 
ment], Fii.),  an  unknown  people  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  from  whom  colonists  were  placed  by  As- 
KAPPER  in  Samaria  after  the  Captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 

Dln'ha-bah  (Heb.  lord  [i.  e.  place]  of  plunderivg  ? 
Ges. ;  bending  aside,  coiiccalment,  tittle  place,  Fii.), 
the  capital  city,  and  probably  the  birthplace,  of 
Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  43) ;  not  identified. 

*  Dinner.    Meals. 

Di-o-njrs'i-a  [-nish'e-a]  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  =  "  the  feast 
of  Bacchus." 

Di-0-nys'l-ns  [-nish'e-us]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  of  Diony- 
sus or  Bacchus)  the  A-ro-op'a-glte  (Acts  xvii.  34), 
an  eminent  Athenian  (Arkopagite;  Areopagus) 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul.  Eusebius  makes  him,  on  the  authority  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Athens.  According  to  a  later  tradition 
he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Athens.  The  writings 
once  attributed  to  him  are  now  confessed  to  be  the 
production  of  some  neo-Platonists  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

Di-o-ny'sns  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  =  Bacciius  (3  Mc.  ii.  29). 

Di-os-fo-rin'thi-ns  (fr.  Gr.).     Mokth. 

Dl-Ot're-phes  [-feez]  (Gr.  Jove-^mrtured,  L.  &  S.), 
a  professed  Christian,  ambitious  and  domineering, 
who  resisted  the  Apostle  John's  authority  (3  Jn.  9, 
10).     Jons,  3d  Epistle  of. 

Dis-el'ple  [dis-si'pl]  (fr.  L.  =  learner,  scholar,  pit- 
pil).     Christian  ;  Education. 

Dis'cns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  quoit),  a  circular  plate  of 
stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing  to  a  distance  as 
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IH«cobolag  or  Quoit-pitcher.— (Osterlcy,  Denk.  ier  alUn  Kunit, 
vol.  L  no.  139.; 

an  exercise  of  strength  and  dexterity.  The  discus 
or  quoit  was  originally  of  stone  (Homer,  Pindar). 
Discobohis  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  =  one  who  throws  or  pitches 
the  discus.  Pitching  the  discus  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gymnastic  exercises  (Games)  of  the  Greeks, 


and  was  introduced  among  the  Jews  by  the  high- 
priest  Jason  4  (2  Mc.  iv.  14). 

Dis-ea'ses.    Medicine. 

Dkh,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  tephel 
(also  translated  "  bowl  "),  tsallahath  or  tsallachoth, 
and  ke^drdh  (also  translated  "charger"),  also  (Mat. 
xxvi.  23  ;  Mk.  xiv.  20)  of  the  Gr.  trublion  (=  a  dish, 
bowl,  for  eating  or  drinking,  Bbn.  N.  T.  Lex.).  Ba- 
sin ;  Meals. 

Dl'shan  (Heb.  =  Dishon),  youngest  son  of  Scir 
the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

*  Di'shon  (Heb.)  (Deut.  xiv.  5,  marg.).    Pygarg. 

Di'sbon  (Heb.  antelope;  see  Pygarg).  1.  The 
fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  26,  30;  1  Chr.  i. 
41).— 2,  The  son  of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Scir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  41).  Dishon  and 
DisHAN  belong  to  the  same  root.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  tribes  descended  from  these  patri- 
archs is  uncertain.  Knobel  places  them  E.  and  S.  E. 
oi  the  Gvlf  of '' Akabah.     Arabia. 

Dis-per'sion,  the  Jews  of  the,  or  simply  The  DIs- 
per'sion  (Gr.  diaspora,  A.  V.  "the  dispersed,"  [Jn. 
vii.  35],  "which  are  scattered  abroad"  [Jas.  i.  1], 
"scattered"  [1  Pet.  i.  1];  com  p.  Deut.  xxviii.  26; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  17),  was  the  general  title  applied  to  those 
Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign  countries  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Dispersion,  as  a 
distinct  element  influencing  the  entire  character  of 
the  Jews,  dates  from  the  Babylonian  exile.  (Cap- 
tivity ;  Commerce  ;  Cyrus.)  Outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, by  its  effects  both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion  appears  to  have 
been  the  clearest  providential  preparation  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Dispersion  was  divided  into  three 
great  sections:  the  Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the 
Egyptian.  Precedence  was  yielded  to  the  first. 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modern  date.  The  Greek  conquests  in 
Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion.  Se- 
leucus  Nicator  transplanted  large  bodies  of  Jewish 
colonists  from  Babylonia  to  the  capitals  of  his 
western  provinces.  His  policy  was  followed  by  his 
successor  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only  served  to  push 
forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  his  empire.  Large  settlements  of  Jews 
were  established  in  Armenia,  in  Cyprus,  in  the  isl- 
ands of  the  jEgean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  connection  with  their 
new  homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  (Hellenist.) 
This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its  most 
free  development  at  Alexandria.  The  Jewish 
settlements  established  there  by  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  cf  the  African  Dis- 
persion, which  spread  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia.  At  Cyrene  and 
Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population.  The  Af- 
rican Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved  their 
veneration  for  the  "  holy  city,"  and  recognized  the 
universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual 
tribute.  But  the  distinction  in  language  led  to 
wider  diflFerences,  which  were  averted  in  Babylon  by 
the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  After  the  de 
struction  of  the  Temple,  a.  d.  70,  the  Zealots  found  a 
reception  in  Cyrene ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
rei°-n  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  115,  the  Jewish  population 
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in  Africa  rose  with  terrible  ferocity.  The  Jewish 
settlements  in  Rome  were  consequent  upon  the  oc- 
cupation of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  b.  c.  63.  The 
captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought  with  him 
were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter,  and  by 
d^ees  rose  in  station  and  importance.  In  the 
reign  of  Clacdius  the  Jews  became  objects  of  sus- 
picion from  their  immense  numbers ;  and  the  internal 
disputes  led  to  their  banishment  from  the  city  (Acts 
xviii.  2).  This  expulsion,  if  general,  can  only  have 
been  temporary,  for  in  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  numerous  (xxviiL  17  ff.).  The  influence  of 
the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of  Christi- 
anity can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  course  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a  regular  progress 
the  line  of  Jewish  settlements.  The  mixed  assem- 
bly from  which  the  first  converts  were  gathered  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  represented  each  division  of 
the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9,  11 ;  [1.]  Parthians  .... 
Mesopotamia;  [2.]  Judea  [i.  e.  -Syria]  .  .  .  Pam- 
phylia;  [3.]  Egypt .  .  .  Greece;  [4.]  Romans  .  .  .), 
and  these  converts  naturally  prepared  the  way  for 
the  apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded  the  be- 
ginning of  the  separate  apostolic  missions.  Antioch 
1  ;  Pacl  ;  Peter  ;  Seven,  the. 

•  Dh'taff.    Spixsisg. 

"  Di'Tes  [-veez],  a  Latin  adjective  (=  rich),  often 
used  in  theological  writings  to  designate  "  the  rich 
man"  in  the  parable  of  Lk.  xvi.  19-31,  and  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  Vulgate  version. 

DiT-i-na'tion  (Ez.  xiii.  7  ;  Acts  xvi.  16,  &c.).  This 
art  "  of  taking  an  aim  of  divine  matters  by  human, 
which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations  " 
(Bacon,  Essay  xviL),  has  been  universal  in  all  ages 
and  all  nations,  aUke  civilized  and  savage.  One  kind 
of  divination  was  called  Natural,  in  which  the  me- 
dium of  inspiration  was  transported  from  his  own 
individuality,  and  became  the  passive  instrument  of 
supernatural  utterances.  The  other  kind  of  divina- 
tion (i.  e.  by  the  observation  of  phenomena)  was 
artificial,  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  con- 
viction that  external  nature  sympnthized  with  and 
frequently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind  ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes.  When  once 
this  feeling  was  established  the  supposed  manifesta- 
tions were  infinitely  multiplied.  The  invention  of 
divination  is  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  to  the  Phry- 

fians  and  Etrurians,  especially  sages,  or  to  the  devil, 
n  the  same  wny  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to  Ah- 
riman.  (PEitsiA^is.)  Similar  opinions  have  prevailed 
in  modem  times.  Many  forms  of  divination  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  that  it  deserves  careful  exami- 
nation. 1.  Heb.  hartummiin  or  rhartummim,  A.  V. 
"  magicians,"  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent 
body  at  the  Egyptian  court  (Gen.  xli.  8,  kc).  They 
were  a  class  of  Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learn- 
ing. The  same  name  is  applied  to  the  Magi  of  Bab- 
ylon (Dan.  i.  20,  kc).  (Magic.)  Daniel  was  made 
"  master  of  the  magicians,"  kc,  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(v.  11).'— 2.  Heb.  hiXcAmlm  or  duicamim,  A.  V. 
"wise  men"  (Ex.  viL  11  ;  Esth.  L  13;  Jer.  1.  85), 
does  not  seem  to  mean  any  special  class,  but  merely 
the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  kc,  generally  (R.  S.  Poole). 
A  kindred  word,  Chal.  haceim  or  ehcurim,  A.  V. 
"  wise  men,"  is  used  similarly  in  Dan.  ii.  12  ff.,  &c. 
^-I.  Heb.  mlcashshfphim,  A.  V.  "sorcerers,"  prop- 
erly =  thoM  If Ao  tiM  maffie  formvloji,  inrantations, 
kc,  Gcs.  (Ex.  Tii.  11;  Dan.  ii.  2;  Mai.  iii.  6); 
mietuhMheph,  sing,  masc.,  A.  V.  "  a  witch  "  (Deut. 


xviii.  10) ;  mScashshephah,  sing,  fem.,  A.  V.  "a 
witch"  (Ex.  xxiL  18,  Heb.  17).  The  kindred  noun 
cashshiiphiin  is  translated  in  A.V.  "  sorcerers  "  (Jer. 
xxvii.  9).  (Enchantments  2.) — 4.  Heb.  yiddi^ouim 
(Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6,  &c.),  unilormly  translated  in  A.V. 
"  wizards,"  or  in  sing.  "  wizard,"  literally  hunting 
or  tcise  ones,  but  always  applied  to  wizards  and  false 
prophets  (R.  S.  Poole).— 5.  Heb.  060^,  sing.  6b, 
A.  V.  "  familiar  spirits  "  ("  spirit "),  or  "  those  that 
have  familiar  spirits  "  (Lev.  xx.  6  ;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix. 
3,  &c.) ;  shoel  6b,  A.  V.  "  a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits"  (Deut.  xviii.  11).  The  words  properiy  de- 
note spirits  of  the  dead,  and  then  by  an  easy  metony- 
my those  who  consulted  them.  They  are  also  called 
Pythones.  Hence  the  "  spirit  of  Python  "  (Acts 
xvL  16,  margin).  These  ventriloquists  {so  theLXX. 
render  oboih)  "  peeped  and  muttered "  from  the 
earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing  familiar 
(Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8 ;  Lev.  xx.  27). 
Ob  properly  =  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was  ap- 
plied to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  inflated  by  the  spirit.  Of  this  class  was  the 
witch  of  Endor.— 6.  Heb.  kosem  kesdmim,  literally 
a  diviner  of  divinations  (R.  S.  Poole),  A.  V.  "  that 
usetb  divination  "  (Deut.  xviii.  10),  or  kosem  simply, 
A.  V.  "  soothsayer,"  margin  "  diviner  " .  Josh.  xiiL 
22),  usually  kosijmim  in  pi.,  A.V.  "  diviners  "  (Deut 
xviii.  14,  &c.),  =  a  diviner,  one  who  foretells,  used 
only  of  false  prophets,  Ges.— 7,  Heb.  me'dnen,  A.  V. 
"an  observer  of  times"  (Mic.  v.  12;  2  K.  xxt  6), 
is  derived  by  Gesenius,  &c.,  from  'dnaw,  to  cover, 
and  may  mean  generally  using  hidden  arts  (Is.  iL 
6,  A.  V.  "  are  soothsayers ;  "  Jer.  xxviu  9,  A.  V. 
"  enchanters").  If  derived  from  'ayfw,  an  eye,  it  = 
one  who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,  as  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion. A  belief  in  the  evil  eye  was  universal,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Prov.  xxiii.  6 ;  Mat. 
XX.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  9,  "Saul  eyed 
David  ").  Others  again  make  the  ''onSnim  (the  form 
of  the  word  in  Is.  ii.  6,  &c.)  =  "soothsayers,"  who 
predicted  "  times,"  as  in  A.V.,  from  the  observation 
of  the  clouds.  Gesenius  says  the  word  "  seema 
rather  to  imply  some  kind  of  divination  connected 
with  idolatry."  (Meonexim.)— 8.  Heb.  menahesh  or 
menachesh,  A.  V.  "  an  enchanter  "  (Deut.  xviii.  10). 
The  verb  nahash  or  n&chash  (Serpent),  from  which 
this  comes,  translated  "use  enchantments"  (Lev. 
xix.  26;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6), 
"divine,"  margin  "make  trial"  (Gen.  xliv.  5,  16), 
"  learn  by  experience  "  (xxx.  27),  &c.,  =  to  take  au- 
guries, p}-actise  divination,  prognosticate,  augur,  Ges. 
Some  understand  by  it  divination  by  serpents  (Ges,). 
(Serpent-charmikg.)  The  noun  nahash  or  nachaxh 
is  translated  "  enchantment  "  (Num.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv. 
1).  Kindred  Hebrew  words  (Idhash  or  Idrhash,  verb, 
&c.)  are  translated  "  charmers  "  (Ps.  Iviii.  6,  Heb. 
6),  "  enchaxtmext  "  (Eccl.  x.  11),  "  charmed  "  (Jer. 
viii.  17).  Both  verbs  properly  =  to  hiss,  wftij<per, 
especially  applied  to  the  whispering  or  muttering  of 
sorcerers,  Ges. — ^9.  Heb.  h6ber  habdrim  or  ehobir 
chnbdrim,  A.  V.  "  charming,"  literally  charming 
charms  (Ps.  Iviii.  5,  Heb.  6) ;  hober  hdber,  A.  V.  "a 
charmer,"  literally  one  charming  a  charm  (Deut 
xviii.  11);  =  binding  trith  spells,  fascinating,  chann^ 
ing,  spoken  of  a  species  of  magic  practised  by  bind- 
ing magic  knots  (Ges.).  The  pi.  noun,  A.  V.  "  en- 
chantments," occurs  alone  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  (Ma- 
gic ;  Skrpen-t-charming.)^10.  Belomants,  i.  e.  those 
who  divine  by  arrows.  In  Ez.  xxi.  21,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  uses  divination 
by  arrows  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed 
against  Jerusalem  or  Rabbah.     Jerome  explains  it 
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of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  various  cities,  that  city  being 
attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out.  Estius 
Bays  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which 
way  they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand 
he  marched  toward  Jerusalem.— 11.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  was  divination  by  rods,  or  rhabdo- 
mancy(Hos.  iv.  12,  A.V.  "staft").  Of  this  many  kinds 
are  mentioned,  e.  g.  striking  the  ground  with  a  staflF 
and  uttering  horrid  noises,  till  the  diviner  becomes 
frantic,  and  prophesies  ;  measuring  a  staflF  with  the 
finger  or  hand,  and  uttering  one  of  a  set  of  words 
at  each  measurement ;  peeling  one  side  of  a  rod, 
and  throwing  it  up  to  see  whether  the  peeled  or  un- 
peeled  side  will  fall  uppermost;  setting  up  rods  and 
observing  which  way  they  fall,  &c.  (Dr.  P.  Holmes, 
in  Kitto).^12.  Cup  divination  (Gen.  xliv.  5).  Park- 
hurst  and  others,  denying  that  divination  is  intend- 
ed, make  it  a  mere  cup  of  oflfice  "  for  which  he 
would  search  carefully."  But  in  all  probability 
the  A.V.  is  right  (compare  No.  8  above  and  Magic). 
The  divination  was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the 
water  or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &c.,  thrown 
"into  it. — 13>  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2, 
margin ;  Ez.  xxi.  21,  margin,  &c.).  These  were 
wooden  images  consulted  as  "  idols,"  from  which 
the  excited  worshippers  fancied  that  they  received 
oracular  responses.— 14.  Divination  by  the  liver,  or 
hepatoscopy  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  The  liver  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  sacrifice.  Thus  the  deaths  of 
both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion  were  foretold. — 15. 
Divination  by  dreams,  or  oneiromancy  (Deut.  xiii.  2, 
3y  Judg.  vii.  13;  Jer.  xxiii.  32).  Many  warnings 
occur  in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  attendant 
on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.). 
We  find  however  no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for 
dreams. — 16.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be 
considered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21 
-24,  xliv.  V).  (Oracle.)  That  there  were  several 
oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may 
infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub 
at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named 
Debir.  Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination, 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
an  incentive  to  idolatry  (2  K.  xxi.  6  ;  Is.  ii.  6) ;  in- 
deed the  frequent  denunciations  of  the  sin  in  the 
prophets  tend  to  prove  that  these  forbidden  arts 
presented  peculiar  temptations  to  apostate  Israel. 
But  God  supplied  His  people  with  substitutes  for 
divination,  which  would  have  rendered  it  superflu- 
ous, and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  His  will  in  cir- 
cumstances of  danger,  had  ithey  continued  faith- 
ful. It  was  only  when  they  were  unfaithful 
that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
6 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1 ;  v.  23,  &c.).  Superstition  not  un- 
frequently  goes  hand  in  hand  with  skepticism,  and 
hence,  amid  the  general  infidelity  prevalent  through 
the  Roman  empire  at  our  Lord's  coming,  imposture 
was  rampant ;  as  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  Tacitus 
will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence  the  lucrative  trades  of 
8uch  men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus 
(xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit  of  Python  (xvi. 
16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists  (Lk.  xi.  19  ;  Acts 
xix.  13),  and  others  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20, 
&c.),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
books  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Demoniacs;  In- 
spiration; Magic;  Prophet;  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Di-vorce'  [o  as  in  force~\  (fr.  L.).  The  law  regulating 
this  subject  is  found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife 
was  lost,  are  stated  xxii.  19,  29.     The  ground  of  di- 
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vorce  (Heb.  ^ervath  ddbdr,  A.  V.  "  some  unclean- 
ness ")  is  a  point  on  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of 
the  period  of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed  ;  the  school 
of  Shammai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delin- 
quency in  the  woman,  whilst  that  of  Uillel  extended 
it  to  any  thing  oflPensive  or  displeasing,  e.  g.  if  the 
wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking  for  her  hus- 
band. The  Pharisees  wished  perhaps  to  embroil 
our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by  their  ques- 
tion (Mat.  xix.  3) ;  by  His  answer  to  which,  as  well 
as  by  His  previous  maxim  (v.  31),  He  declares  that 
but  for  their  hardened  state  of  heart,  such  questions 
would  have  no  place.  Yet  from  the  distinction 
made,  "  but  I  say  unto  you"  (v.  31,  32),  it  seems 
to  follow,  that  He  regarded  all  the  lesser  causes 
than  "  fornication  "  (Adultery)  as  standing  on  too 
weak  ground,  and  declined  the  question  of  how  to 
interpret  the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able, therefore  (so  Mr.  Hayman),  to  suppose  that 
by  "  some  uncleanness,"  to  which  he  limited  the 
remedy  of  divorce,  Moses  meant  "  fornication,"  i.  e. 
adultery,  for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the 
law  "  that  such  should  be  stoned  "  ( Jn.  viii.  & ;  Lev. 
XX.  10).  But  the  husband  was  not  bound,  so  far  as 
appears,  to  denounce  his  guilty  wife,  it  being  the 
business  of  the  local  police  to  bring  crimes  before 
the  local  courts  for  their  adjudication.  Thus  the 
husband,  even  in  cases  of  adultery,  might  give  the 
ordinary  bill  of  divorcement,  leaving  it  to  common 
fame  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  police  magis- 
trates. This  view  of  Jewish  usage  explains  Jer.  iii. 
8  and  Mat.  i.  19  (so  Pres.  Woolsey,  in  New  Englan- 
der,  xxvi.  220).  Knobel  says  of  the  Heb.  ^ervath 
ddbdr,  A.  V.  "  some  uncleanness,"  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1, 
that  the  phrase  is  used  of  human  excrement  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  15  (A.V.  14),  and  is  properly  a  "  shame  "  or  dis- 
grace from  a  thing  (Is.  xx.  4),  i.  e.  any  thing  which 
awakens  the  feeling  of  shame  and  repulsion,  inspires 
aversion  and  disgust,  and  nauseates  in  contact,  e.  g. 
bad  breath,  a  secret  running  sore,  &c.  He  con- 
siders the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  as  "  both 
wrong  in  this,  that  they  built  up  a  general  principle 
upon  the  words,  whilst  the  author  only  speaks  of 
the  commonest  cause  of  divorce  at  his  time"  {^Com- 
mentary on  Deuteronomy,  quoted  by  Pres.  Wool- 
sey, in  New  Englander,  xxvi.  92).  The  practical 
difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the  doubt 
which  is  noxo  found  in  interpreting  Moses'  words  will 
be  lessened  if  we  consider,  that  the  mere  giving  "  a 
bill  of  divorcement "  (compare  Is.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8), 
would  in  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of  a 
Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  correctness  of 
the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of  writing  was 
then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring  the 
matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and 
tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
husband.  But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in 
the  period  which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver  him- 
self, or  in  any,  save  a  much  more  recent  one,  makes 
the  whole  question  one  of  great  uncertamty.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  known  Oriental  usage  to  suppose 
that  the  right  of  quitting  their  husband  and  choos- 
ing another,  was  allowed  to  women.  Salome  is 
noted  as  the  first  instance  of  it  (Jos.  xv.  7,  §  10); 
one,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  growing  prevalence 
of  heathen  laxity.— The  N.  T.  doctrine  concerning 
divorce  is  to  be  gathered  from  Mat.  v.  31,  32,  xix. 
3-9;  Mk.  X.  2-12;  Lk.  xvi.  18;  Rom.  vii.  2,  3; 
and  1  Cor.  vii.  10-16.  Our  Saviour  in  the  Gospels 
lays  down  these  four  rules :  (1.)  The  man  who  in 
conformity  with  the  permi.ssion  or  suflTcrancc  of 
the  law  puts  away  his  wife  by  a  bill  of  divorce- 
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ment — "  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication  " —  I 
and  marries  another,  commits  adultery  "  against  1 
her  "  (Mark)  or  to  her  injury.  (2.)  The  man  who 
thus  puts  away  his  wife,  causes  her  to  commit  | 
adultery,  i.  e.  by  placing  it  witliin  her  power  to 
marry  whom  she  pleases  leads  her  to  form  an  adul-  | 
terous  connection,  inasmuch  as  she  is  still  his  wife  j 
in  the  eye  of  God  (Matthew).  (3.)  The  man  who 
marries  her  who  has  been  thus  put  away  commits 
adultery  (Matthew ;  Luke).  (4.)  The  woman  who  j 
puts  away  her  husband  and  is  married  to  another, 
commits  adultery  (Mark  ;  Romans).  The  general 
principle,  serving  as  the  groundwork  of  all  these 
declarations,  is,  that  legal  divorce  does  not,  in  the 
▼iew  of  God,  and  according  to  the  correct  rule  of 
morals,  authorize  either  husband  or  wife  thus  sep- 
arated to  marry  again,  with  the  single  exception 
that,  when  the  divorce  occurs  on  account  of  a 
sexual  crime,  the  innocent  party  may  without  guilt 
contract  a  second  marriage.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  the 
apostle  notices  two  cases :  (a)  when  both  the  parties 
were  Christian  believers  (ver.  10,  11),  for  which  case 
the  Lord  had  given  commandment  in  the  Gospels ; 
(6)  where  one  of  the  parties  was  an  unbeliever  (12 
ff.),  which  case  had  not  been  provided  for  by  the 
Saviour's  authority.  In  (a)  the  apostle  conceives 
also  of  a  state  of  things,  in  w^bich  a  woman  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  perhaps  permanently,  on  ac- 
count of  dissensions  between  the  married  pair,  shall 
have  no  right,  according  to  the  Lord's  command- 
ment, to  marry  another  man,  i.  e.  of  an  actual 
separation  from  bed  and  board,  without  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  relation  or  absolute  divorce. 
This  third  state  between  divorce  and  marriage  has 
then  the  apostle's  qualified  sanction,  not,  of  course, 
as  something  desirable,  but  probably  as  a  kind  of 
barricade  against  divorce,  and  a  defence  of  the 
Saviour's  commandment.  In  (6)  the  apostle's  words 
involve,  without  expressing  fully,  the  principle  that 
the  believing  party  is  not  to  initiate  any  steps 
which  will  terminate  the  marri^e  union,  but  must 
remain  passive,  while  all  active  proceedings  are 
expected  to  emanate  from  the  other  side.  Thus, 
should  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  be  content 
to  dwell  with  the  Christian  partner,  the  latter  may 
not  put  the  other  away.  Marriage  and  the  mar- 
riage-bed preserve  their  sanctity,  because  one  of 
the  parties  is  a  consecrated  person.  Otherwise  the 
children  would  be  unclean,  whereas  all  admit  that 
they  are  consecrated,  and  thus  certainly  separated 
by  a  broad  line  from  a  family  where  both  partners 
are  unbelievers  or  heathens.  But  the  heathen, 
whose  husband  or  wife  had  become  a  Christian  con- 
vert, might  be  soured  or  alienated  for  that  very  | 
reason,  and  might  insist  on  terminating  the  union.  ' 
The  apostle's  decision  then  is,  "  If  the  unbelieving  ' 
depart,  let  him  depart,"  i.  e.  if  he  separates  himself 
from  his  Christian  partner,  let  him  take  his  course 
unhindered.  A  believer  has  not  been,  by  his  pro- 
fession, brought  into  slavery,  is  not  in  bondage  in 
such  cases,  is  not  subjected  to  the  obligation  of 
keeping  up  the  marriage  relation  and  of  preventing 
the  disruption  by  active  measures  of  his  own.  Such 
bondage  would  subject  the  believer  to  a  state  of 
warfare,  but  God's  call  to  him,  when  He  invites 
him  into  the  Gospel,  is  in  the  form  of  peace.  And, 
moreover,  let  not  the  believing  party  think  that  he 
ought  to  take  upon  him  this  painful  obligation  in 
order  to  convert  the  heathen  partner.  For  it  is 
wholly  uncertain  whether  by  living  with  such  a 
partner,  when  he  is  bent  on  separation,  any  such 
result  will  be  attained.    The  apostle  clearly  had  no 


thought  about  remarriage  in  such  cases.  The  Chris- 
tian wife  or  husband  must  accept  as  a  fact  what 
the  unbelieving  partner  has  done,  but  the  marriage, 
so  far  as  the  apostle  lets  his  opinion  be  known,  may 
still  have  been  indissoluble,  and  the  injured  be- 
liever must  remain  in  a  state  of  desertion.  The  apos- 
tle, therefore,  in  1  Cor.  viL  advances  beyond  our 
Lord's  position  in  a  single  particular, — in  conceiv- 
ing of,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  authorizing  separa- 
tion without  license  of  remarriage ;  but  this  does 
not  lead  him  to  any  departure  from  our  Lord's 
principles.  (This  view  of  the  N.  T.  doctrine  is 
abridged  from  President  Woolsey's  article  in  the 
New  Englandcr,  xxvi.  212  ff.)     Marbiage  ;  Women. 

Diz'a-bab  (Heb.  offfoid,  i.  e.  a  place  rich  in  gold, 
Ges.),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  mentioned 
Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of  the  spot  in 
which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  addressing  the 
Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson,  Gesenius,  &c.,  identi- 
fied with  Dahab,  a  cape  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  ^Akabah,  E.  of  Sinai. 

•  Doc  tor  (L.  teacher).     Lawyer  ;  Rabbi. 

Do'cos  (Gr.  dok,  fr.  S)t.=  a  loiter,  Wr.),  a  "little 
hold"  near  Jericho  (1  Mc.  xvi.  15,  compare  verse 
14)  built  by  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Abubus,  in  which 
he  entertained  and  murdered  his  father-in-law 
Simon  Maccabeus  with  his  two  sons.  The  name 
still  remains  attached  to  the  copious  and  excellent 
springs  of  ^Ain-JJuk,  which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady 
Nmod'imeh,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quaran- 
tania  (Kuruntul),  about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho. 
Above  the  springs  are  traces  of  ancient  foundations, 
which  may  be  those  of  Ptolemee's  castle,  but  more 
probably  of  that  of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose 
stations  this  was. 

Do'dai  or  Dod'a-I  (Heb.  =  Dodo),  an  Ahohite 
who  commanded  the  course  of  the  second  month  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  4) ;  probably  =  Dodo  2. 

Dod'a-nim  or  DtMlanim  (Heb.  =  Dedan,  Sim.; 
in  some  copies  and  in  margin  of  A.  V.,  1  Chr.  L  7, 
Rodanim),  a  "  son,"  i.  e.  family  or  race,  descended 
from  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhcth  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  L 
7).  The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  former 
name.  Dodanim  is  referred  by  Le  Clerc  and  Ml- 
chaelis  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dodona  in  Epirus  ;  but 
possibly  (so  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.):=the  Dardaniaia^ 
who  were  foimd  in  historical  times  in  Illyricum  and 
Troy,  the  former  district  being  regarded  as  their 
original  seat,  and  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgio 
race,  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the  genealogical 
table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them,  than  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Pclasgic  race.  Kalisch  identi- 
fies Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who  occupied  the 
coast  of  Apulia ;  he  regards  the  name  as  referring 
to  Italy  generally. 

Dod'a>Tah  or  D<Hda'Tah  (Heb.  love  of  Jehovah, 
Ges. ;  Jah  is  friend,  Fii.),  a  man  of  Mareshah  in 
Judah  ;  in  the  Jewish  traditions  son  and  nephew 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  father  of  Eliezer  who  denounced 
Jchoshaphat's  alliance  with  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx. 
37). 

Do'do(Heb.  amatory,  Ges. ;  Jah  in  friend,  Fii.). 
1.  A  man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who  wasj 
one  of  David's  thirty  captains  or  "  vaUant  men  "  (2, 
Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  He  is  a  different  per- 
son from — 2.  "  Dodo  the  Ahohite,"  father  of  Eleazar,, 
the  second  of  the  three  mighty  men  who  were  over 
the  thirty  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  I'Chr.  xi.  12).  He,  or 
his  son — in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words, 
"  Eleazar  son  of"  to  have  escaped  from  the  text — > 
probably  had  the  command  of  the  second  monthly 
course  (I  Chr.  xxviL  4).     In  the  latter  passage  the 
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name  is  Dodai. — Z>  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather 
of  Tola  the  Judge  (Judg.  x.  1). 

Do'eg  (Heb.  fearful,  Ges.,  Fii.),  an  Edomite,  chief 
of  Saul's  herdmen.  He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahime- 
lech  gave  David  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only 
gave  information  to  Saul,  but,  when  others  declined 
the  office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to  de- 
stroy the  priests  of  Nob,  to  the  number  of  eighty- 
five  persons,  with  their  famiUes,  and  all  their 
property  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9, 18,  22 ;  Ps.  lii.  title). 
Probably  he  was  a  proselyte,  attending  under  some 
vow  or  act  of  purification  at  the  Tabernacle. 

Dog  (Heb.  celib  ;  Gr.  kuon,  kunarioti),  an  animal 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Cants  familiar  is, 
Linn.).  It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for 
their  houses  (Is.  Ivi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their 
flocks  (Job  XXX.  1).  Then  also,  as  now,  troops  of 
hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about 
the  fields  and  streets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead 
bodies  and  other  ofial  (IK.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19, 
23,  xxii.  38 ;  2  K.  ix.  10,  36  ;  Jer.  xv.  3;  Ps.  hx.  6, 
14),  and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that 
fierce  and  cruel  enemies  are  poetically  styled  "  dogs  " 
in  Ps.  xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover,  the  dog  being  an  un- 
clean animal  (Is.  Ixvi.  3),  the  terms  "  dog,"  "  dead 
dog,"  "  dog's  head  "  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach, 
or  of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14;  2  Sam. 'iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9 ;  2  K.  viii.  13). 
Through  the  East  "  dog  "  is  a  term  of  reproach  for 
impure  and  profane  persons  (Rev.  xxii.  15),  and  in 
this  sense  is  used  by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  by  Mohammedans  respecting  Christians. 
In- allusion  to  its  lechery  "dog  "=a  male proslilute, 
todomite,  Ges.  (Deut.  xxiii.  18).  Stanley  saw  on  the 
very  site  of  Jezreel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that 
devoured  Jezebel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without 
the  walls  for  offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them 
to  consume. 

Door.     Gate  ;  House. 

Doph'kah  (Heb.  cattle-driving,  Fii.),  a  station  in 
the  Desert  where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num. 
xxxiij,  12).     Wilderness  of  the  Wakderikg. 

Dor  (Heb.  circle  of  houses  together,  city,  Fii.),  an 
ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23), 
whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
against  Jo8hua(xi.  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the  most 
S.  settlement  of  the  Phenicians  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  Josephus  describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on 
the  W.  border  of  Manasseh  and  the  N.  border  of 
Dan  near  Mount  Carmel.  It  appears  to  have  been 
within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though 
allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11  ;  Judg.  i.  27). 
The  original  inhabitants  were  never  expelled  ;  but 
during  the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
they  were  made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the 
latter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve 
purveyors  (IK.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maccabeus,  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  (1  Mo. 
XV.  11  ff.,  A  .V. "  Dora  ").  It  was  afterward  rebuilt, 
and  remained  an  important  place  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Eoman  rule  in  Syria.  It  became  an 
episcopal  city,  but  was  already  ruined  and  deserted 
in  the  fourth  century.  Jerome  places  it  on  the 
coast,  "  in  the  ninth  mile  from  Cesarea,  on  the  way 
to  Ptolemais."  Just  at  the  point  indicated  is  the 
small  village  of  Tantura,  probably  an  Arab  corrup- 
tion of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses, 
wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 

Do'ra  (Gr.)  =  Dor  (1  Mc.  xv.  11,  13,  25). 

Dorcas  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  antelope,  gazelle).     Tabitha. 


Do-rym'e-nes  [-rim'e-neez]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  valiant 
icilh  tlie  spear),  father  of  Ptolemee  1(1  Mc.  iii.  38; 
2  Mc.  iv.  40) ;  probably  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Do-sith'e-ns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  giving  to  God  or  given 
by  God).  1.  "  A  priest  and  Levite,"  who  carried 
the  translation  of  Esther  to  Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1). — J, 
A  captain  of  Judas  Maccabeus  in  the  battle  against 
Timotheus  (2  Mc.  xii.  19,  24). — 3.  A  horse-soldier 
of  Bacenor's  company,  a  man  of  prodigious  strength, 
who,  in  attempting  to  capture  Gorgias,  was  cut 
down  by  a  Thracian  (xii.  35). — 4>  The  son  of  Dri- 
mylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  renounced  the  law  of  his 
fathers,  and  was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
at  Rapiiia  (3  Mc.  i.  3).  He  was  perhaps  a  cham- 
berlain. 

Do'tha-im  (Gr.)  =  Dothan. 

Do'than  (Heb.  tieo  cisterns,  Ges. ;  double  fountain, 
Fii.),  a  place  first  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17)  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Joseph  1,  and  ap- 
parently as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem.  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi. 
13).  Later  still  we  encounter  it  as  a  landmark  in 
the  account  of  Holofernes'  campaign  against  Bethu- 
lia  (A.  v.  "Dothaim,"  Jd.  iv.  6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3). 
Dothan  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  places  it 
twelve  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria) ;  and 
here  its  ruins  have  been  discovered  (V.  de  V., 
Rbn.)  bearing  its  ancient  name  unimpaired,  situ- 
ated at  the  S.  end  of  a  plain  of  the  richest  pastur- 
age, four  or  five  miles  S.  W.  of  Jenin  (En-gannim), 
and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two  of  hills  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  traditional  site  was  at 
the  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf  (Ar.  =  tlie  khan  of  Joseph's 
Fii),  near  Tdl-Hum  (Capernaum  ?),  at  the  N.  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee. 

*  Dongh.     Bread. 

Dove  (Heb.  yondh  ;  Gr.  peristera).  The  first  men- 
tion of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii.  The  dove's 
rapidity  of  flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 ;  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage  in  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwelling  in 
the  rocks  and  valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  and  Ez.  vii. 
16;  its  mournful  voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11 ; 
Nah.  ii.  7 ;  its  harmlessness  in  Mat.  x.  16  ;  its  sim- 
plicity in  Hos.  vii.  11.  The  bride's  eyes  are  repre- 
sented as  dove-like  (Cant.  i.  15,  iv.  1),  and  "dove" 
is  a  term  of  endearment  (ii.  14,  v.  2,  &c. ;  Ges.) 
The  dove  is  a  symbol  of  perfect  gentleness,  purity, 
fulness  of  life,  and  the  power  of  communicating  it 
(Lange  on  Mat.  iii.  16).  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domes- 
ticated state  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon- 
cote  is  a  universal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a 
distance  from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  dung  as  manure.  There  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  such  a  custom  in  Is.  Ix.  8.  Commerce  ; 
Dove's  Dung  ;  Food  ;  Sacrifice  ;  Turtle. 

Dove's  Dang  (Heb.  hiryyonim  or  chiryyonim, 
Keri  dihyoiiim).  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which  describes 
the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  so  excessive, 
that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces 
of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's 
dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver."  The  old  ver- 
sions and  very  many  ancient  commentators  are 
in  favor  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  He- 
brew word.  Bochart  has  labored  to  show  that 
it  denotes  a  species  of  cicer,  "  chick-pea,"  which 
he  says  the  Arabs  call  xtsiidn,  and  sometimes  im- 
properly "  dove's  or  sparrow's  dung."  Linnajus 
suggested  that  the  Hebrew  may  signify  the  bulbous 
plant,  Ornithogalum  umbellaium,  "Star  of  Bethle- 
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hem."  With  regard  to  Bochart's  opinion,  Celsius, 
who  advocates  the  literal  interpretation,  has  shown 
that  it  is  founded  on  an  error.  Still  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  even  in  the  worst  horrors  of 
a  siege  a  substance  so  vile  as  is  implied  by  the  lit- 
eral rendering  (Dung)  should  have  been  soid  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  puit  for  six  shillings  and  four- 
pence  sterling ;  and,  with  Keil  and  Gesenius,  while 
we  admit  the  possibility,  even  the  probability  of  the 
literal  meaning,  we  do  not  admit  its  necessity,  and 
therefore  refrain  from  deciding  (so  Mr.  Houghton). 

Dcw'ry.     Marriage. 

Drachni  [dram]  {{r.  Gt.  drachme,  originally  what 
one  can  hold  in  ilie  hand,  a  handful,  L.  &  S.),  a 
Greek  silver  coin,  varying  in  weight  on  account  of 
the  use  of  diflFerent  talents  (2  Mc.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii. 
43;  Lk.  XV.  8,  margin  "drachma").  The  Jews 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  three  talents — the 
Ptolemaic,  the  Phenician,  and  the  Attic.  The 
drachms  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively,  during 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grains  troy, 
685,  and  66,  and,  according  to  the  present  weight 
of  U.  S.  silver  coins,  in  value  =  about  14  to  17 
cents.  In  Luke  (A.  V.  "piece  of  silver")  the 
Roman  denarius  ("  Pesxy  "),  of  nearly  the  same 
value,  seems  to  be  intended.  Money  ;  Weights 
AND  Measures. 

*  Dracli'ma  [drak-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  =  Drachm  (Lk. 
XV.  8,  margin). 

Dragon  (fr.  Gr.).  The  A.  V.,  apparently  follow- 
ing the  Vulgate,  rendered  by  the  same  word  "  drag- 
on " — 1.  Heb.  tan,  always  in  the  plural,  usually  tan- 
niin  (Job  xxx.  29;  Ps.  xliv.  19,  Heb.  20;  Is.  xiii. 
22,  xxxiv.  1.3,  XXXV.  7,  xliii.  20;  Jer.  ix.  11,  Heb. 
10,  X.  22,  xiv.  6,  xlix.  33,  li.  37  ;  Mic.  i.  8),  once 
pi.  fem.  taanoth  (Mai.  i.  3).  In  Lam.  iv.  3  an  Ara- 
maic plural  form  (so  Gesenius)  tannin  (Keri  tannim) 
is  translated  in  A.  V.  "  sea-monsters,"  margin  "  sea- 
calves."  It  is  always  applied  to  some  creatures  in- 
habiting the  desert,  and  we  should  conclude  from 
this  that  it  refers  rather  to  some  wild  beast  than  to 
a  serpent.  The  Syriac  (according  to  Pococke,  Ge- 
senius, Alexander  o;i  Isaiah,  &c.)  translates  "jack- 
als." They  suckle  their  young  (Lam.  iv.  3),  and 
utter  a  wailing  cry  like  that  of  a  child  (Job  xxx.  29 ; 
Mic.  i.  8). — 2.  Heb.  tannin,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea, 
more  usually  to  some  kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but 
not  exclusively  restricted  to  that  sense.  When  we 
examine  special  passages,  we  find  the  word  used  in 
Gen.  i.  21  (A.  V.  "  whales ") ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and 
probably  in  Job  vii.  12  (A.  V.  "  whale  "),  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex. 
vii.  9,  10,  12  (A.  V.  "serpent"  in  these  verses); 
Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Ps.  xci.  13,  it  refers  to  land-ser- 
pents of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to  Egypt  (Is. 
xxvii.  1,  li.  9 ;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2,  A.  V.  "whale," 
margin  "dragon;"  perhaps  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13),  and, 
especially  as  feet  are  attributed  to  it,  it  probably  = 
the  croco<lile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  E<:ypt. 
When  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  31),  it 
probably  =  some  great  serpent,  such  as  mi^ht  in- 
habit the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia. — 3.  Gr.  drakon, 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  13,  16,  17, 
A:c.),  applied  metaphorically  to  "  the  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devii,,  and  Satan,"  the  descrii)tion  of  the 
"  dragon  "  being  dictated  by  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  image  rather  than  by  any  reference  to 
any  actually  existing  creature.  The  reason  of  this 
scriptural  !<ymbol  is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the 


union  of  gigantic  power  with  ciaft.  and  malignity, 
of  which  the  serpent  is  the  natural  emblem,  but 
in  the  record  of  the  serpent's  agency  in  the  tempta- 
tion (Gen.  iii.). 

*  Drag'on-well  (Heb.  'cyn  haUannin  =:  fountain  of 
the  dragon  ;  see  AiN  ;  Dragon  2  ;  Fountain  1),  ap- 
parently over  against  the  Valley  Gate  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ii.  13) ;  probably  (so  Robinson,  Gesenius, 
&c.)  =  the  fountain  or  pool  of  Gihon. 

Dram,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  adarcon, 
darcmon  or  darcSmon  (Ezr.  ii.  69,  viii.  27 ;  Neh.  viL 
70-72 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  7),  more  accurately  translated 
daric  =  a  Persian  gold  coin  current  in  Palestine  af- 
ter the  return  from  Babylon.  The  darics  which 
have  been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold, 
of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a  king  with  bow  and  javelins,  or  bow  and  dagger, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse  square. 
(Money,  IL  2.)  Their  full  weight  is  about  128 
grains  troy  (about  the  weight  of  a  U.  S.  half-eagle). 

*  Dranght  [draft],  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1. 
Gr.  agra  {=  a  catching  of  game,  a  hunting  or  /?sA- 
ing ;  hence,  what  is  caught,  a  draught,  a  catch  of 
fishes)  (Lk.  v.  4,  9). — 2.  Gr.  aphedron  (literally  =  a 
place  of  sitting  apart,  hence  a  privy,  draught,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.)  (Mat.  xv.  17 ;  Mk.  vii.  19).  Draught 
house. 

*  Dranght'-honse  =  a  receptacle  for  filth,  a  privy 
(2  K.  X.  27).     Draught  2 ;  Dung. 

Dreams. — I.  The  main  difference  between  our 
sleeping  and  waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this 
— that,  in  the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  active,  while  the  reflective  powers 
are  generally  asleep.  Yet  there  is  a  class  of  dreams 
in  which  the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these 
cases  it  seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without, 
and  so  to  have  a  double  consciousness.  In  either 
case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted  by  the  mind 
in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  instead  of  being 
weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  waking  hours.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  method  of  such  suggestion  is  still 
undetermined,  and  in  fact  is  no  more  capable  of  be- 
ing accounted  for  by  any  single  cause  than  the  sug- 
gestion of  waking  thoughts.  Tlie  material  of  these 
latter  is  supplied  either  by  ourselves,  through  the 
senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  or  by 
other  men,  generally  through  the  medium  of  words, 
or  lastly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
of  created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own,  or 
the  spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  On 
the  two  points  in  which  the  material  is  supplied  by 
ourselves  or  by  other  men,  experience  gives  un- 
doubted testimony ;  as  to  the  third,  it  can,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertain- 
ly. The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange 
thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its 
sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts. — II.  It  is, 
of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams  that  we 
have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of  memory  or 
imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in  Eccl.  v.  3 ;  Is. 
xxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  the  Revelation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of 
Scripture  itself.  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  dreams,  in  which  the  understand- 
ing is  asleep,  are  recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of 
divine  revelation,  but  placed  below  the  visions  of 
prophecy,  in  which  the  understanding  plays  its  part 
It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does 
on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams 
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and  "  visions  in  deep  sleep  "  as  the  chosen  method 
of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv. 
18,  vii.  14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6  ;  Deut. 
xiii.  1,  3,  6 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  9  ;  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers 
of  dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below 
"  prophets,"  and  even  below  "  diviners  "  (so  Mr.  A, 
Barry  and  Jewi^  doctors ;  see  Divination  ;  Proph- 
et) ;  and  similarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6, 
we  read  that  "  Jehovah  answered  Saul  not,  neither 
by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets."  Under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read  frequently 
of  trances  and  visions,  dreams  are  never  referred  to 
as  vehicles  of  divine  revelation.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams 
sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  such  dreams 
were  granted,  for  prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those 
who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant  (Gen.  xx. 
8-7,  xxxi.  24,  xl.  5,  xh.  1-8 ;  Judg.  vii.  13 ;  Dan.  ii. 
1  ff.,  iv.  10-18 ;  Mat.  ii.  12,  xxvii.  19).  And,  where 
dreams  are  recorded  as  means  of  God's  revelation 
to  His  chosen  servants,  they  are  almost  always  re- 
ferred to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and  most  im- 

irfect  knowledge  of  Him  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and  per- 
laps  1-9,  xxviii.  12-15,  xxxvii.  5-10;    1  K.  iii.  5; 

at.  i.  20,  ii.  18,  19,  22).  The  only  exception  to 
is  in  the  dreams  and  "visions  of  the  night" 

ven  to  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.  19,  vii.  1 ;  see  also  1  K. 
2-9).  The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first, 
tiiat  the  Scripture  claims  the  dream  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  general  influence 
upon  all  his  thoughts ;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays 
far  greater  stress  on  that  divine  influence  by 
which  the  understanding  also  is  affected,  and 
leads  us  to  believe  that  as  such  influence  extends 
more  and  more,  revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  might  be  expected  to 
pass  away. 

Dress.  This  subject  includes — I.  Materials.  The 
earliest  and  simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  (A.  V.  "  fig-leaves  "),  portions  of 
which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  After  the  fall,  the  skins  of  animals 
supplied  a  more  durable  material  (iii.  21),  which 
was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  various  ancient  nations.  Skins 
were  not  wholly  disused  at  later  periods :  the  "  man- 
tle "  worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been  the  skin 
of  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left 
on.  It  was  characteristic  of  a  prophet's  office  from 
Hs  mean  appearance  (Zech.  xiii.  4 ;  compare  Mat. 
TiL  15).  Pelisses  of  sheep-skin  still  form  an  or- 
dinary article  of  dress  in  the  East.  (Leather.)  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  6) ;  the  sack- 
Cloth  used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material.  John 
the  Baptist's  robe  was  of  camel's  hair  (Mat.  iii.  4). 
(Camel.)  Wool,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral 
fiunilies  being  kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen. 
ixxviii.  12):    it  was  at  all  times  largely  employed, 

Eirticularly  for  the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ; 
eut.  xxii.  11,  &c.).  Probably  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
t  when  they  were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  After  their  return  to  Palestine  we  have 
frequent  notices  of  linen.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  The  use  of 
mixed  material,  such  as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbid- 
den (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).— IL  Color  and 
decoration.    The  prevailing  color  of  the  Hebrew 
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dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, which  might  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller  (Mk.  ix.  3).  It  is 
uncertain  when  the  art  of  dyeing  (Colors)  became 
known  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  dress  worn  by  Joseph 
(Heb.  cithoneth  passim;  see  below,  III.  1  ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  3,  23)  is  variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "coat 
of  divers  colors  "  (A.  V.,  LXX.,  Vulg.,  &c.),  or  a 
tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to 
the  ankles.  The  latter  is  probably  the  correct 
sense  (Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.).  The  notice  of  scar- 
let thread  (xxxviii.  28)  implies  some  acquaintance 
with  dyeing.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art 
of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were — (1.)  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) ;  (2.)  the 
introduction  of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6 
ff.);  (3.)  the  addition  of  figures.  (Embroiderer.) 
Robes  decorated  with  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a 
later  period  with  silver  thread,  were  worn  by  royal 
personages  (compare  Acts  xii.  21);  other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30 ;  Ps. 
xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
maintained  among  the  Hebrews ;  the  Babylonians 
and  other  Eastern  nations  (Babylonish  Garment), 
as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
7,  24),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine : 
dyed  robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries 
(Zephaniah  i.  8),  particularly  from  Phenicia,  and 
were  not  much  used  on  account  of  their  ex- 
pensiveness :  purple  (Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Lk.  xvi.  19) 
and  scarlet  (crimson ;  see  Colors,  II.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The 
surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them :  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ex.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian  no- 
bles (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (Esth.  viii.  15), 
are  all  represented  in  purple  or  blue. — III.  The 
names,  forms,  and  mode  of  wearing  the  robes.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  various 
articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed 
preserved  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages ;  the 
modern  Arab  dresses  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrew 
did  ;  there  are  the  same  flowing  robes,  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  the  outer  and  inner  garments,  the 
former  heavy  and  warm,  the  latter  light,  adapted  to 
the  rapid  and  excessive  changes  of  temperature  in 
those  countries  ;  and  there  is  the  same  distinction 
between  the  costume  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  con- 
sisting in  the  multiplication  of  robes  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture and  more  ample  dimensions.  Hence  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  ancient  costume,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  usages  of  modem  Orientals,  sup- 
plying in  great  measure  the  want  of  contempora- 
neous representations.  The  costume  of  the  men 
and  women  was  very  similar ;  there  was  sufficient 
difference,  however,  to  mark  the  sex,  and  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  a  woman  to  wear  the  appenda- 
ges (e.  g.  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus,  the  weapons)  of  a  man  ; 
as  well  as  to  a  man  to  wear  the  outer  robe  of  a 
woman  (Deut.  xxii.  5).  We  shall  first  describe  the 
robes  common  to  the  two  sexes,  and  then  those  pe- 
culiar to  women.  1.  The  most  essential  article  of 
dress  was  a  closely  fitting  garment  (Heb.  euitonefh, 
c^thoneth,  or  cthdneih  ;  whence  the  Gr.  chiton  ;  prop- 
erly =  a  tunic,  Ges.,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.),  resembling 
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in  form  and  use  our  sJiirt,  though  unfortunately 
translated  "coat"  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  iii.  21,  &c.), 
sometimes  "garment"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  19;  Ezr.  ii. 
69;  Neh.  viL  70,  72),  once  "robe"  (Is.  xxii.  21). 
The  material  of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool, 
cotton,  or  linen.  The  primitive  tunic  was  without 
sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee.  Another 
kind  (Joseph's?  see  above,  II.)  reached  to  the 
wrists  and  ankles.  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  formed  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an  inner  pocket 
A  person  wearing  the  tunic  alone  was  described  as 
"naked,"  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  xix.  24;  Is.  xx.  2;  Am.  ii. 
16;  Jn.  ixi.  7).  The  same  expression  is  elsewhere 
applied  to  the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  6 ;  Is.  Iviii.  7 ; 
Jas.  ii.  15),  and  to  the  literally  "naked"  (Job  i.  21, 
xxiv.  7,  10;  Is.  XX.  4,  &c.).  The  annexed  woodcut 
(fig.   1)  represents  tiie  simplest  style  of  Oriental 


Fig.  1.— As  Egyptian. — (Lane't  Hoitrm  BjfpUamt.) 


dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  or  tunic  without  a  girdle, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ankle.     The  same  robe,  with 


the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle  at  the  waist,  leaving  an 
ample  fold,  which  senes  as  a  pocket.  Over  the  tu- 
nic he  wears  the  abba  or  striped  plaid,  and  on  his 
head  is  the  kefiyeh  (Head-dress).  2.  The  Heb. 
sadin,  Gr.  sindon,  translated  "sheets,"  margin 
"shirts"  (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13),  "fine  linen,"  (Prov. 
xxxi.  24;  Is.  iii.  23;  Mk.  xv.  46),  "linen  cloth" 
(Mat  xxviL  59;  Mk.  xiv.  51,  52),  "linen"  (Mk.  xv. 
46 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  53),  appears  to  have  been  a  wrai)per 
of  fine  linen,  which  might  be  used  in  various  ways, 
but  especially  as  a  night-shirt  (Mk.  xiv.  61).  3.  "Hie 
Heb.  me't/,  in  A.  V.  "robe"  (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  31,  34; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  &a),  "mantle  "  (xv.  27;  Ezr.  ix  8 
5,  &c.),  "  coat "  (1  Sam.  ii.  19),  "  cloak  "  (Is.  lix.  17)| 
=  an  upper  garment,  robe,  especially  an  exterior  tunic, 
fuller  and  longer  than  the  common  one,  but  without 
sleeves;  that  of  kings'  daughters  was  with  Icnig 
sleeves  (Ges.)  It  was  worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xiit. 
4),  prophets  (xxviii.  14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  youths 
(1  Sam.  iL  19),  women  (2  Sam.  xiiL  18),  priests 
(Ezr.  ix.  3, 5),  particularly  by  the  high-priest  (HiOH- 
Priest,  I.  2,  c ;  Priest.)  For  this  the  LXX.  use 
the  Gr.  ependutes,  which  in  Jn.  xxL  7  =  the  linen 
coat  worn  by  Phenician  and  Syrian  fishermen,  A.  V. 
"  fisher's  coat ;  "  also  Gr.  stole,  translated  "  loi^ 
clothing"  in  Mk.  iii.  38,  &c.  Where  two  tunios 
are  mentioned  (Lk.  iii.  11)  as  worn  at  the  same  time, 
this  would  be  the  second  ;  travellers  generally  won 
two,  but  this  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples,  when 
Jesus  first  sent  them  forth  (Mat  x.  10 ;  Lk.  ix,  8 ; 
compare  xxii.  35, 36).  The  dress  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  in  modem  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the 


F%.  1— A  Bcdaola.— (LTDck,  DtU  &«.) 

the  addition  of  the  girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4.     In  fig. 
2  we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  modem  Bedouin ; 


FI^  S. — An  Egjrptiu  of  the  uppor  classM.— <Lue.) 

customs  of  the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  tuniol 
or  shirt,  they  wear  a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and 
cotton,  called  kaftan,  descending  to  the  ankles,  anffl 
with  ample  sleeves,  so  that  the  hands  may  be  con- 
cealed at  pleasure.  The  girdle  surrounds  this  vestj 
The  outer  robe  consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  calledj 
gibbeh,  with  sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrist  In, 
cold  weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
4.  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a  qua- 
drangular piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably  resem- 
bling in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and  texture 
would  vary  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. .  The  Hei 
brew  terms  referring  to  it  are — simldA  (occasionally 
salsndh,  A.  V.  "gamient,"  Gen.  ix.  23;  Judg.  vni. 
25 ;   Prov.  xxz.  4,  lie),  sometimes  put  for  clothe: 
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fjenerally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  A.  V.  "  garments ; "  xxxvii. 
34,  A.  V.  "clothes;"  Ex.  iii.  22,  xxii.  9;  Deut.  x. 
18,  A.  V.  "raiment"  in  this  and  Ex.;  Is.  iii.  6,  1, 
A.  V.  "  clothing; "  iv.  1,  A.V.  "apparel,"  &c.);  beged 
(Gen.  xxxix.  12  ff.,  A.  V.  "garment,"  &c.),  which  is 
more  usual  in  speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and 
substantial  character  (xxvii.  15,  A.  V.  "raiment;" 
xli.  42,  A.  V.  "  vestures ; "  Ex.  xxviii.  2  flF.,  A.  V. 
"garments; "  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  A.  V.  "cloth  ;"  1  K. 
xxii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9,  A.  V.  "  robes  "  in  both  ;  Is. 
Uiii.  1  ff.,  A.  V.  "  garments,"  &c.);  ctsuih,  appro- 
priate to  passages  where  covering  or  protection  is 
the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  27,  Heb.  26,  A.  V. 
"raiment;"  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19,  A.V.  "cover- 
ing "  in  both) ;  and  lastly  Igbush,  usual  in  poetry, 
but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's  cloak  (2  Sam. 

>  XX.  8,  A.  V.  "  garment "),  priests'  "  vestments  "  (2  K. 
X.  22),  and  royal  "  apparel "  (Esth.  vi.  8  ff.,  viii.  15). 
A  cognate  Hebrew  term  (malbush)  describes  specifi- 
cally a  state-dress,  in  a  royal  household  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  4  ;  A.  V.  "  apparel "  in  both)  or  for  relig- 
ious festivals  (2  K.  x.  22,  A.  V.  "vestments");  else- 
where handsome  robes  (Job  xxvii.  16 ;  Is.  Ixiii.  3 ; 
Ez.  xvi.  13;  Zeph.  i.  8;  A.  V.  "apparel"  in  the 
last,  "  raiment "  in  the  others).  Another  Hebrew 
term,  mad,  with  its  derivations  midddh  and  medev,  is 
expressive  of  the  amplitude  of  the  Hebrew  garments 
(Lev.  vi.  10,  Heb.  3,  A.  V.  "garment;"  Judg.  iii. 
16,  A.  V.  "  raiment ;  "  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  A.  V.  "  gar- 

,    ment,"  &c.)     The  Gr.  himation  (Mat.  v.  40,  A.  V. 

._  "cloak;  "  Acts  ix.  39,  A.  V.  "garments,"  &c.)  and 
tlole  express  the  corresponding  idea,  the  latter  being 
especially  appropriate  to  "  robes  "  of  more  than  or- 
dinary grandeur  (1  Mc.  x.  21,  xiv.  9,  A.V.  "ap- 
parel ; "  Mk.  xii.  38,  A.  V.  "  long  clothing ; "  xvi.  5, 
A.  V.  "  long  garment ; "  Lk.  xv.  22,  xx.  46 ;  Rev. 
vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13,  14).  The  outer  garment  might  be 
worn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawl,  with 
Uie  ends  or  "  skirts  "  hanging  down  in  front ;  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
face  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12).     The  ends  were 

I  akirted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 

I  ribbon  (Num.  xv.  38) :  it  was  confined  at  the  waist 
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by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold,  formed  by  the  overlapping 
rf  the  robe,  served  as  a  pocket.   The  ordinary  mode 


of  wearing  the  outer  robe,  now  called  alba,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figures  2  and  5.  The  arms,  when  falling 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5 ;  but 
in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm  is  exposed,  aa  in  fig.  2.  (Apron  ; 
Frontlets  ;  Handkerchief  ;  Mantle  ;  Sasdal.)  The 
dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the  men 
in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  tunic  being  worn 
equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  3).  The  names  of 
their  distinctive  robes  were  as  follows  : — (1.)  Heb. 
milpahath  or  rmtpachafh,  a  kind  of  shawl  (a  wide 
upper  garment  of  a  woman,  a  mantle,  a  cloak,  Gese- 
nius)  (Ru.  iii.  15,  A.  V.  "vail,"  margin  "sheet"  or 
"apron  ;  "  Is.  iii.  22,  A.  V.  "  wimples").  (2.)  Heb. 
md'utdphdh,  another  kind  of  shawl  (a  cloak,  mantle, 
Ges.)  (Is.  ii'.  22,  A.  V.  "  mantles").  (3.)  Heb.  ts&Hpk 
("vail,"  A.V.,  Ges.)  (Gen.xxiv.  65,  xxxviii.  14,  19); 
probably  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  after  the  LXX.)  a  light  sum- 
mer dress  of  handsome  appearance  and  of  ample 
dimensions.  (4.)  Heb.  r(Jc?i«?  ("  vail,"  A.  V.,  Ges.),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23;  Cant.  v.  7).  (5.)  Heb.  peth- 
igil  (A.V.  "  stomacher  ")  a  kind  of  costly  raiment,  j^er- 
h&ps  an  embroidered  festive  ffarmtnt,  Ges.  (Is.  iii,  24). 
(6.)  Heb.  gilyomm  (23),  according  to  Schroeder  and 
the  LXX.,  z=i  transparent  garments;  in  A.V.  "glass- 
es ;  "  according  to  Chaldee,  Vulgate,  Gesenius,  &c., 
=  mirrors,  i.  e.  tablets  or  plates  of  polished  metal, 
used  by  the  Hebrew  women  as  mirrors.  The  gar- 
ments of  females  were  terminated  by  an  ample  bor- 


Fig.  6.— An  Egyptian  woman.— Jjneu) 

der  or  fringe  (Hem  of  Garment)  (Heb.  shobel,  shul, 
A.  V.  "  skirts  ")  which  concealed  the  feet  (Jer.  xiii. 
22).  Figures  6  and  1  illustrate  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  female  dress ;  the  former  is  an  Egyptian 
woman  (in  her  walking  dress) ;  the  latter  represents 
a  dress,  probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by 
the  peasants  in  the  S.  of  Egypt.  (Marriage  ;  Orna- 
ments, Perso.nal;  Veil.)-— The  dresses  of  foreign 
nations  are  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible; 
that  of  the  Persians  is  described  in  Dan.  iii.  21,  in 
Chaldaic  terms,  which  Mr.  Bevan  thus  explains  by 
comparison  with  Herodotus :— ( 1 .)  The  sarbdlin  ( A.  V, 
"coats")  or  drawers,  which  were  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture in  the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
dress ;  (2.)  the  pattish  ("  A.  V.  "  hosen  ")  or  inner 
tunic;  (3.)  the  carbelA {A..Y .  "hat")  or  upper  tunic, 
corresponding  to  the  me'U  of  the  Hebrews ;  (4.)  the 
lebush{A.Y.  "  garment ")  or  cloak,  which  was  worn, 
like  the  Hebrew  beged,  over  all.     Gesenius  makes 
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No.  1  =  "  either  long  and  wide  trotegen,  such  as  are 
Btill  worn  by  the  Orientals ;  or  cloaks,  manlles : " 
No.  2  =  a  tunur,  undei^rment :  No.  3  =  mantle  or 
Greek  cloak:  No.  4  =a  garment,  vestmeid,  especially 
a  iplendtd  garment  =  Heb.  libush,  above.     In  addi- 


ng. 7.— A  wonua  of  th*  loatiiein  proTiace  of  Upper  EgypL — (Lane.) 


tion  to  these  terms  we  have  notice  of  a  robe  of  state 
of  fine  linen  and  purple,  Heb.  tackrich,  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15).  The  ref- 
erences to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few :  the  Gr. 
rhlamtu  or  chlamya  (2  Mc.  xii.  35,  A.  V.  "  coat ; " 
Mat.  xxvii.  28,  31,  A.  V.  "robe")  was  either  the  L. 
palndamenium,  the  military  cloak  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diery, or  the  Gr.  chlamys  itself,  which  was  introduced 
under  the  emperors :  it  was  especially  worn  by  oflS- 
cers.  The  travelling  '*  cloak  "  (Gr.  phelones)  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Roman  ptenula,  which  was  a  thick  upper 
garment,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  long  sleeveless 
cloak  with  an  opening  for  the  head(Rbn.  y.  T.  Lex.) 
It  is,  however,  otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling 
case  for  carrying  clothes  or  books. — IV.  Special 
uaaget  relating  to  drets.  The  loose  flowing  Hebrew 
robes  admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions. 
Rending  them  was  expressive  of  grief,  &c.  (  Mourx- 
IKO.)  Generally  the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus 
rent  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34;  Job  I  20,  ii.  12),  occasionally 
the  inner  (2  Sam.  xv.  32),  and  occasionally  both 
(Ezr.  ix.  3;  Mat  xxvi.  65;  compare  Mk.  xiv.  63). 
Shaking  the  garments,  or  shaking  the  dust  off  them, 
was  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts  xviii.  6)  (Dust); 
spreading  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty  and  joy- 
ous reception  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Mat.  xxi.  8);  wrapping 
them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (IK.  xix.  13),  or  of 
grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  80;  Esth.  vi.  12;  Jer.  xiv.  3,  4); 
casting  them  off,  of  excitement  (Acts  xxii.  23) ;  lay- 
ing hold  of  them,  of  supplication  (1  Sam.  xv.  27; 
Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1 ;  Zech.  viii.  23).  (Arm.)  The  length 
of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  active  ex- 
ercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either  left  in 
the  house  by  a  person  working  close  by  (Mat.  xxiv. 
18)  or  were  thrown  off  when  the  occa.«ion  arose  (Mk. 
X.  60 ;  Jn.  xiii.  4 ;  Acts  vii.  68),  or,  if  this  was  not 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  travelling,  they 
were  girded  up  (1  K.  xviii.  46 ;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  13);  on  entering  a  house  the  upper  garment 
was  probably  laid  aside  and  resimied  on  going  out 


(Acts  xii.  8).  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments  con- 
cealed the  feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  rever- 
ence (Is.  vi.  2).  The  proverbial  expression  in  1  Sam. 
XXV.  22 ;  IK.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21 ;  2  K.  ix.  8,  probably 
(so  Mr.  Sevan,  &c.)  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of 
the  garments,  which  made  it  more  natural  to  per- 
form this  oflSce  of  nature  in  a  sitting  posture :  the 
expression  is  variously  understood  to  mean  the  low- 
est or  youngest  of  the  people.  Gesenius  says,  "  a 
male  person,  especially  where  mention  is  made  of 
exterminating  a  whole  tribe  or  family."  To  cut  the 
garments  short  was  the  grossest  insult  a  Jew  could 
receive  (2  Sam.  x.  4).  To  raise  the  border  or  skirt 
of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying 
her  imchastity.  The  number  of  suits  possessed  by 
the  Hebrews  was  considerable  :  a  single  suit  (Jadg. 
xvii.  10)  consisted  of  an  under  and  upper  garment. 
The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many  instanccB 
amounted  to  installation  or  investiture  (Gen.  xlL 
42 ;  Esth.  viii.  15 ;  Is.  xxii.  21);  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2 
Mc.  iv.  38).  The  production  of  the  best  robe  was  % 
mark  of  special  honor  in  a  household  (Lk.  xv.  22). 
The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store 
for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job  xxviu  16 ; 
Mat  vi.  19  ;  Jas.  v.  2),  so  that  "  to  have  clothing" 
^  to  be  wealthy  and  power fvl  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  Bat 
others  understand  this  =■  to  have  still  a  garmenL,  u 
an  exception  to  the  general  destitution  of  clothh^ 
(Alexander  on  Is.,  L  c).  On  grand  occasions  the 
entertainer  offered  becoming  robes  to  his  guests. 
(Baxqcets  ;  Marriage.)  The  color  of  the  garments 
was,  as  already  observed,  generally  white ;  hence  a 
spot  or  stain  readily  showed  itself  (Is.  Ixiii.  3 ;  Jade 
23 ;  Rev.  iii.  4).  (Soap.)  The  business  of  making 
clothes  devolved  upon  women  in  a  family  (PrOT. 
iixi.  22 ;  Acts  ix.  39) ;  little  art  was  required  in 
what  we  may  term  the  tailoring  department ;  the 
garments  came  forth  for  the  most  part  ready  made 
from  the  loom,  so  that  the  weaver  supplanted  the 
tailor.     Arms  ;  Bed  ;  Hasdicraft  ;  Loan. 

*  Drink.      See  Food.— For  Drink-offering;  see 

BCRNT-OFFERISG  ;    MeAT-OFFERISG  ;    Wl.VE,  &C. 

Drink,  Strong.  The  Heb.  shecdr  (Gr.  sikera\  in  its 
etymological  sense,  applies  to  any  intoxicating  bev- 
erage :  it  is  generally  connected  with  wine,  either 
as  an  exhaustive  expression  for  all  other  liquors 
(e.  g.  Judg.  xiii.  4 ;  Lk.  i.  5),  or  as  parallel  to  it, 
particularly  in  poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Is.  v.  11; 
Mic.  iL  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7 (A.  T.  "strong  wine;" 
comp.  Ex.  xxix.  40)  it  clearly  =  wine.  (Drunkard.) 
We  may  infer  from  Cant.  viii.  2,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other 
fruits  besides  the  grape  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine ;  the  pomegranate,  which  is  there  noticed,  was 
probably  one  out  of  many  fruits  so  used.  In  Is. 
xxiv.  9  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  sweetmss  of 
some  kind  of  strong  drink.  We  learn  from  Jerome, 
&c  ,  that  the  following  beverages  were  known  to  the 
Jews :  1 .  Beer,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  zythus,  and  was  thence  introduced 
into  Palestine.  It'  was  made  of  barley ;  certain 
herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirret,  were  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  hops.  The  boozah  of  modern  Egypt  is 
made  of  barley-bread,  crumbled  in  water,  and  left 
until  it  has  fermented ;  the  Arabians  mix  it  with 
spices,  as  described  in  Is.  v.  22.  2.  Cider,  noticed 
in  the  Mishna  as  apple-wine.  3.  Honey-vine,  of  which 
there  were  two  sorts  :  one,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper ;  the  other  a  decoction 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  termed  dibash  (ho>ky)  by 
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the  Hebrews,  and  dibs  by  the  modem  Syrians.  4. 
Date-wine,  also  manufactured  in  Egypt  by  mashing 
the  fruit  in  water  in  certain  proportions.  A  similar 
method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except  that  the  fruit 
is  not  mashed  :  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is 
the  sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  an  incision 
into  its  heart.  5.  Various  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  enumerated  by  Pliny  as  supplying  materials 
{ov  factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  mil- 
let, the  carob  fruit,  &c.  Not  improbably  the  He- 
brews applied  raisins  to  this  purpose  in  the  simple 
manner  followed  by  the  Arabians,  viz.,  by  putting 
tliem  in  jars  of  water  and  buryuig  them  in  the 
ground  until  fermentation  takes  place. 

Drom'e-da-ry  [drum-],  the  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of — 1.  Heb.  becher  or  bichrah.  (Camel  2.) — 
,  2.  Heb.  rechesh,  in  A.  V.  "  dromedaries  "  (1  K.  iv. 
28,  margin  "  mules,"  or  "  swift  beasts  "),  "  mules  " 
(Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  "swift  beast"  (Mic.  i.  13);  no 
doubt="  a  superior  kind  of  horse  "  (Ges.). — 3.  Heb. 
rammdch,  only  in  pi.  (Esth.  viii.  10),  A.  V.  "  young 
dromedaries,"  Heb.  benSj/  hdrammdchim,  literally 
smis  of  mares,  this  being  an  explanation  of  the  pre- 
ceding Hebrew  word,  translated  in  A.  V.  "  camels," 
properly  (so  Gesenius,  &c.)  mules.     Camel  4. 

*  Drop'sy  occurs  only  in  Lk.  xiv.  2,  in  translation 
1  of  Greek  hudropikos  (=  dropsical),  A.  V.  "  which 
!  had  the  dropsy."  The  man  afflicted  with  this  well- 
A  known  disease  was  healed  by  our  Saviour  on  the 
*  Sabbath.     Medicine  ;  Miracles. 

Dronght«     Agriculture  ;  Famine  ;  Rain. 
Drown'ing.      Noah  ;   Punishments  ;  Red  Sea, 

SSAGE  OF. 

Drank'ard,  Drnnk'en-ness.  The  first  recorded  in- 

ce  of  drunkenness  is  in  Gen.  ix.  21  fF.     (Noah.) 

irnings  against  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink 

uttered  in  the  Scriptures  (Lev.  x.  9 ;  Prov.  xxiii. 

2);    drunkenness   is   set  forth  as  abominable 

n.   xiii.   13  ;    Gal.  v.  21 ;  Eph.  v.   18) ;  exam- 

of  its  evil  consequences  are  often  given  (1  K. 

9,  XX.  16;  Dan.  v.  1,  &c.);  and  drunkards  are 

be  excluded  from  Christian  fellowship,  and  from 

le  kingdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  v.  11,  vi.  10).     Persons 

i  are  figuratively  "  drunken,"  who  are  intensely  ex- 

(  dted,  or  overcome  with  sorrow,  rage,  &c.  (Is.  xxix. 

9,  li.  21 ;  Rev.  xvii.  6,  &c. ;  compare  our  use  of  in- 

» toacated).     Drink,  Strong  ;  Wine. 

Dra-sU'Ia  (L.  fern,  diminutive  of  Drusus,  a  Roman 

t  somame),  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Cypres. 

I  Sbe  was  at   first   betrothed  to  Antiochus  Epipha- 

JBea,  prince   of  Commagene,  but    was   married   to 

'  A^nis,  king  of  Emesa.      Soon  after,  Felix,  pro- 

cnrator  of  Judea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 

means  of   the  Cyprian   sorcerer  Simon,  and   took 

her  as  his  wife.     In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find  her  in 

company  with  Felix  at  Cesarea.     Felix  had  by  Dru- 

■  siHa  a  son  named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his 

mother,  perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under 

■RtDS. 

•  Duke  (fr.  L.  dux  =  leader),  the  A.V.  translation 
of— 1.  Heb.  alluph(=  head  of  a  family  or  tribe,  chief, 
eMeflain,  prince,  Ges.),  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Edouites  and  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15  ff. ;  Ex.  xv. 
16;  1  Chr.  i.  51  ff.).  The  same  Hebrew  word  (A.V, 
"governor")  is  also  in  Zech.  ix.  7,  xii.  5,  6,  applied 
to  the  Jewish  chiefs.  The  pi.  in  Jer.  xiii.  21  (A.V. 
"captains")  =  chiefs,  leaders  in  general  (Ges.). — 2. 
Hd).  ndsich  (=  wie  anointed,  i.  e.  a  prince  consecrated 
bf  anointing,  Ges. ;  compare  Messiah),  applied  to 
the  princes  of  Midian  under  Sihon  (Josh.  xiii.  21); 

lisually  translated  "princes"  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11,  Heb. 

'  ■- ;  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  &c.). 


Dnl'd-mer  [se-]  the  A.V.  translation  of  the  Chal. 
sumponyah,  a  musical  instrument,  mentioned  in  Dan. 
iii.  5  (margin  "symphony,"  or  "singing"),  10,  15. 
Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon  describes  the  term  as  =  the  bag- 
pipe, an  opinion  adopted  by  the  majority  of  biblical 
critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still  in  use  among 
peasants  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia,  and  in  S.  Europe, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna 
or  Zampogna.  Some  (Gesenius,  &c.)  trace  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Chaldee  word  to  the  Gr.  sumphonia 
(=  Eng.  symphony) ;  others  regard  it  as  a  Shemit- 
ic  word.  The  modem  "  dulcimer  "  is  a  triangular 
stringed  instrument. 

Du'inah  (Heb.  silence,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Ishmael ; 
most  probably  the  founder  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe 
of  Arabia,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  principal 
place,  or  district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe  (Gen.  xxv. 
14;  1  Chr.  i.  30;  Is.  xxi.  11).  The  name  of  a  town 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  Doomat  el-Jendel, 
about  4°  E.  of  Petra  (so  Porter,  in  Kitto),  is  held 
by  Gesenius  and  others  to  have  been  thus  derived. 
It  signifies  "  Dumah  of  the  stones  or  blocks  of 
stone,"  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was 
built  of  unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to 
that  of  very  ancient  structures. 

Da'mah  (Heb.  silence),  a  city  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  Rob- 
inson passed  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  ed-Dau- 
meh,  four  or  five  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron,  and  this 
may  possibly  be  Dumah. 

*  Dumb  [dum]  =  unable  to  speak  (Ex.  iv.  11,  &c.). 
Jesus  Christ's  making  the  dumb  to  speak  was  one 
of  the  proofs  of  his  Messiahship  (Mat.  ix.  32,  33, 
xii.  22,  &c.).     Miracles. 

Dnngi  The  uses  of  dung  were  twofold,  as  ma- 
nure, and  as  fuel.  The  manure  consisted  either  of 
straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure  (Is.  xxv.  10),  or  the 
sweepings  (Is.  v.  25,  margin)  of  the  streets  and 
roads,  which  were  carefully  removed  from  about 
the  houses,  and  collected  in  heaps  outside  the  walls 
of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence  the  "  dung-gate  " 
or  "  dung-port  "  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  13),  and 
thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields.  The 
mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by  digging 
holes  about  their  roots  and  inserting  it  (Lk.  xiii.  8), 
as  still  practised  in  southern  Italy.  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  the  dung  was  burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex. 
xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5) :  hence 
the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3. 
Particular  directions  were  laid  down  in  the  law  to 
enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure 
(Deut.  xxiii.  12  ff.):  it  was  the  grossest  insult  to 
turn  a  man's  house  into  a  receptacle  for  it  (2  K.  x. 
27,  A.  V.  "  draught-house  ;  "  Ezr.  vi.  11 ;  Dan.  ii. 
5,  iii.  29,  "  dunghill "  A.V.) ;  public  establishments 
of  that  nature  are  still  found  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  East.  The  "  dunghill "  was  put  as  the  emblem 
of  deep  and  squalid  poverty  (so  Gesenius)  (1  Sam. 
ii.  8 ;  Ps.  cxiii.  7) ;  to  "  embrace  dunghills  "  =  to 
lie  in  the  dust,  to  wallow  in  fillh,  Ges.  (Lam.  iv.  5). 
In  Phil.  iii.  8,  "  dung  "  A.  V.  (Gr.  pi.  skvbala)  prcp- 
er\yz=what  is  thrmn  to  the  dogs,  refuse,  offal,  things 
worthless  (Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.).  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  has  made 
dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a  substitute :  it  was 
probably  used  for  heating  ovens  and  for  baking 
cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12, 15),  the  equable  heat,  which  it  pro- 
duced, adapting  it  peculiarly  for  the  latter  opera- 
tion.^ (Bread;  Oven.)  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins. 
The  dung  is  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  made  into 
cakes,  and  dried  for  use  (Kitto).     Dove's  Dung. 
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•  Dof'-fate  (Neh.  iii.  1 3, 1 4,  xii.  8 1 )  or  Dllil|:'-port. 
a  gate  of  Jeritsalem,  perhaps  (so  Kitto,  Bonar,  kc.) 
on  the  S.  near  the  modern  "  dung-gate,"  Bab  el-mu- 
gharibeh,  in  the  Tyropa?on.  Others  place  it  on  the 
W.  or  S.  \V.  Kitto  supposes  it  =  "  the  gate  be- 
tween the  two  walla  "  (2  K.  xxv.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4). 

DBB'|:(H>n  [-jun].     CiSTEiiN ;  Prison. 

I>i'ni  (Ueb.  circle,  Fu.),  the  plain  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1), 
has  been  sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little 
below  Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where 
the  name  Dur  is  still  found.  M.  Oppert  places  the 
plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "  valley  ")  of  Dura  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Babylon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound 
of  Doicair  or  Duair.  He  discovered  on  this  site 
the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue. 

*  Dast  is  often  used  figuratively  as  well  as  literally 
in  the  Scriptures.  (Ashes  ;  Earth  ;  Mortar  ;  Mourn- 
i.vG.)  To  "return  to  the  dust"  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Death  or  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
(Gen.  iii.  19).  To  "lick  the  dust"  is  used  hyper- 
bolically  of  those  who  prostrate  themselves  in  the 
dust  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  17);  but  "to  put  one's 
mouth  in  the  dust"  =  to  bow  in  silence,  and 
await  God's  help  (Gesenius).  To  throw  dust  on 
or  at  one  indicates  rage  and  contempt  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
13;  Acts  xxii.  23).  To  shake  off  the  dust  of  one's 
feet  symbolizes  (so  Lange)  a  complete  cessation  of 
all  fellowship,  and  a  renunciation  of  influence  (Mat. 
X.  14;  Mk.  vi.  11;  Acts  xiii.  51).     Dress. 

•Dye'lng.    Colors;  Dress;  Haxdicraft. 


E 

Eagle  [ce'gl]  (Heb.  nesJier;  Gr.  a'etos).  The  Hebrew 
word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and  is 
uniformly  in  A.  V.  translated  "  eagle,"  may  denote 
a  particular  species  of  the  Falconidve  or  falcon 
family,  as  in  Lev.  xi.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the 
"eagie"  is  distinguished  from  the  ossifrage,  os- 
pray,  and  other  raptatorial  birds ;  but  the  term  is 
used  also  to  express  the  griffon  tcltcre  ( Vultur 
fulviix)  in  two  or  three  passages.  At  least  four 
distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have  been  obser\'ed  in  Pal- 
estine, viz.  the  golden  eagle  {Aguila  Chrysaetos), 
the  spotted  eagle  {Aquila  neevia),  the  commonest 
species  in  the  rocky  districts,  the  imperial  eagle 
{Aguila  heliaca),  and  the  very  common  Circaetos 
ffoflicTu,  which  preys  on  the  numerous  reptiles  of 
Palestine.  The  Hebrew  nexher  may  stand  for  any 
of  these  different  species,  though  perhaps  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  golden  and  imperial  eagles 
and  the  griffon  vulture  may  be  intended.  The  Scrip- 
tures refer  to  the  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  (Deut 
xxviii.  49 ;  2  Sam.  i.  23 ;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22  ;  Lam. 
iv,  19,  &c.);  its  mounting  high  into  the  air  (Job 
xxxix.  27;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19;  Is.  xl.  31);  its 
strength  and  vigor  ( Ps.  ciii.  6) ;  it^  predaceous  hab- 
its (Job  ix.  26;  Prov.  xxx.  17);  its  setting  its  nest 
in  high  places  (Job  xxxix.  27;  Jer.  xlix.  16);  its 
care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (Ex.  xix.  4 ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  vision  (Job  xxxix.  29). 
Mic.  i.  16,  "  Enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle,"  has 
been  understood  (improbably)  by  Bochart  and  others 
to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the  time  of  its  moulting  in 
the  spring.  But  if  the  ne«her  =  the  griffon  vulture 
the  simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  the  whole 
head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are  destitute  of  true 
feathers.  Some  Jewish  interpreters  have  illustrated 
Ps.  ciii.  6  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31)  by  a  reference  to  the 
old  fables  about  the  eagle  being  able  to  renew  his 


strength  when  very  old ;  most  modem  commentaton 
think  the  verse  refers  to  the  eagle  after  the  moulting 
season,  when  the  bird  is  more  full  of  activity  than 
before ;  but  Mr.  Houghton  much  prefers  Hengsten- 
berg's  explanation,— "Thy youth  is  renewed, so  th«t 
in  point  of  strength  thou  art  like  the  eagle."  The 
"  eagles  "  of  Mat.  xxiv.  28  and  Lk.  xvil.  37  may  in- 
clude the  griffon  vulture  and  the  Egyptian  vulture 
(Gier-Eagle),  though,  as  eagles  frequently  prey  upon 
dead  bodies,  there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the 
Greek  word  to  the  vulture  family.  The  figure  of  an 
eagle  is  now  and  has  been  long  a  favorite  military 
ensign.  The  Persians  so  employed  it ;  a  fact  which 
illustrates  the  passage  in  Is.  xlvi.  11.  The  same 
bird  was  similarly  employed  by  the  Ass3rrians  and 
the  Romans.    See  cuts  under  Ensign. 


Imperul  Eagle  (AfuUa  keliaea). 

E'a>nes  (1  Esd.  ix.  21),  a  name  which  stands  in  the 
place  of  Harih,  Maaseiah,  and  Elijah,  in  the  par 
allel  list  of  Ezr.  x.  21. 

»  Ear  =  the  organ  of  hearing.  (Deaf.)  In  r^ard 
to  boring  the  servant's  ear,  see  Slave. 

*  Ear,  to,  an  old  English  verb  =  to  plough  (Dent 
xxi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  12 ;  Is.  xxx.  24).  So  "  earing" 
(Gen.  xlv.  6)  and  "earing  time"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21)  = 
ploughing,  ploughing  time.  J 

Ear'nest  as  a  noun  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  6 ;  Eph.  i.  141 
is  the  A.  V.  translation  of  arrhabon,  a  Gr.  form  ofl 
the  Heb.  ^erdbon,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phej 
nicians  into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it  rej 
appears  under  the  L.  forms  of  arrhabo  and  arrhai 
It  may  again  be  traced  in  the  Fr.  arrhex,  and  in  the 
old  English  expression  EarPs  or  Arle'g  money.     Th^ 
Heb.  word  was  used  generally  for  "  pledge  "  (Gcnl 
xxxviii.   17,  18,  20),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  foj 
"pledge"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  18),  "surety"  (Prov.  xvii; 
18), and  "hostages  "  (2  K.  xiv.  14  ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  24 
literally  sons  of  suretgs/iip).  The  Gr.  derivative,  howj 
ever,  acquired  a  more  technical  sense  as  signifyins 
the  deposit  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  entering  int 
an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  any  thing.    Thj 
adjective  "earnest"  (Rom.  viii.  19;  Heb.  ii.  1,  &cj 
and  adverb  "  earnestly  "  (1  Sam.  xx.  6,  28 ;  Lk.  xxii 
44,  56,  &c.)  are  often  used  in  A.V.  in  their  ordinar; 
meaning,  usually  in  translating  some  intensive  com 
pound  or  idiomatic  expression  of  the  original. 

Ear'-rings.     The  Heb.  fiezem,  by  which  these  oi 
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naments  are  usually  described,  is  ambiguous,  origin- 
ally referring  to  the  nose-ring  (Gen.  xxiv.  47,  A.  V. 
" ear-ring  ;"Prov.xi.  22;  Is.iii.  21;  Ez.  xvi.l2  ;  A.V. 
"jewel  "  in  the  last  three),  and  thence  transferred 
to  the  ear-ring.  The  Heb.  ^dffU  is  also  translated 
"ear-rings  "  (Num.  xxxi.  50 ;  Ez.  xvi.  12) ;  and  once 
(Is.  iii.  20)  Heb.  lehdshim  (=  ckarvis,  Ges. ;  see 
Amulets).  The  material  of  which  ear-rings  were 
made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  their 
form  circular.  They  were  worn  by  women  and  by 
youth  of  both  sexes  (Ex.  /.  c).  It  has  been  inferred 
from  the  passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24, 
that  they  were  not  worn  by  men :  these  passages 
are,  however,  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  ear-ring 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence  as  an  amulet.  On  this  account  they  were 
surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  Chardin  describes  ear-rings 
with  talismanic  figures  and  characters  on  them,  as  still 
existing  in  the  East.-  Jewels  {Heb.  Tigtiph6lh=:drops, 
pendants  for  the  ears,  especially  of  pearls,  Ges. ; 
translated  in  Judg.  viii.  26  "  collars,"  margin  "  sweet 
jewels,"  and  in  Is.  iii.  19"  chains,"  margin  "  sweet 
balls  ")  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings.  The 
size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn  in  Eastern  countries 
far  exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves ;  hence 
they  formed  a  handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or 
offering  to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50).  Or- 
KAMENTS,  Personal. 


Egyptian  Ear-rin^j.— {From  Wilkiiuon.) 

Eartb.  The  term  is  used  in  two  widely  different 
senses:  (1.)  for  the  material  of  which  the  earth's 
surface  is  composed,  Heb.  addmah  ;  (2.)  as  the  name 
of  the  planet  on  which  man  dwells,  Heb.  crets.  The 
Gr.  ge  is  used  in  both  senses  of  "  earth  "  (Mat.  xiii. 
6,  &c. ;  V.  18,  &c.). — I.  The  Heb.  addmah  is  the 
tarth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or  ground,  particularly  as 
being  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  dd^m  (A.  V.  "  man,"  Adam) 
and  addmdh{A.Y.  "ground")  are  brought  into  jux- 
^  taposition,  implying  an  etymological  connection  (Gen. 
I".  7).  The  law  prescribed  "earth"  as  the  material 
;  out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24). 
(Altar.) — II.  The  Heb.  erets  (and  so  the  Gr.  ffe  in  the 
LXX.  and  N.  T.)  is  applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended 
sense:— 1.  to  the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1) ;  2.  to  land 
•8  opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10) ;  3.  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32,  A.V.  "  land");  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen. 
xxiii.  15,  A.V.  "  land  ") ;  5.  to  the  "  ground  "  on  which 
a  roan  stands  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3) ;  6.  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  (Gen.  vi.  11,  xi.  1).  "Earth"  often, 
especially  in  the  N.  T.,  =  the  land  or  country  of 
J-udea  or  Palestine (hV.  xxiii.  44;  Rom.  ix.  28;  Jas. 
V.  17,  &c.). — For  the  origin  of  the  earth,  see  Crea- 
tion. Probably  the  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other 
ancient  nations,  regarded  the  earth  as  the  grand 
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centre  round  which  the  sun  and  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  revolve ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  Scriptures, 
in  using  the  language  which,  literally  and  strictly 
interpreted,  would  convey  this  idea,  neither  make 
themselves  responsible  for  its  scientific  accuracy,  nor 
positively  inform  us  what  the  real  behef  of  the  He- 
brews on  this  subject  was.  Those  among  us  who 
fully  adopt  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy,  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  "  The  sun  rises ; "  "  the  moon 
and  stars  set,"  &c. ;  those  who  believe  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere  still  speak  of  "  the  level  of  the 
earth  ; "  those  who  believe  the  dew  is  simply  deposited 
on  the  cold  earth  from  the  warm  air,  say  with  others, 
"  the  dew  falls ; "  those  who  believe  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  optics,  we  only  take  cognizance  of 
pictures  or  impressions  made  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  do  not  scruple  to  aflirm  that  they  see  the  per- 
sons before  their  eyes,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  we  use 
the  scientifically  incorrect  language  which  is  descrip- 
tive of  appearances ;  yet  we  are  not  m  isunderstood 
when  we  use  this  convenient  language,  nor  do  we 
ordinarily  suppose  that  we  ourselves  sanction  a  false 
view,  or  that  those  whom  we  address  receive  from 
us  a  false  view,  or  hold  it  themselves.  Much  of  the 
Bible  (Psalms,  Isaiah,  &c.)  is  animated  poetry ;  the 
whole  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  the  Book 
for  the  people.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  use 
language  which  all  can  readily  understand  when 
they  speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and  going  down 
(Gen.  XV.  17,  xix.  23,  &c.),  of  Joshua's  commanding 
the  sun  to  stand  still  upon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon  (Josh.  x.  12, 13),  of  the  heavens 
as  spread  out  (Job  ix.  8),  of  the  earth  as  having 
foundations  (xxxviii.  4,  6  ;  Ps.  civ.  5 ;  Prov.  viii.  29) 
and  pillars  (Job.  ix.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3).  In  Job  xxvi. 
7,  the  earth  is  represented  as  hung  upon  nothing. 
(AsTROXOMY ;  Heavex,  &c.)  The  "  pit  "  or  "  hell  " 
is  spoken  of  as  beneath  the  earth's  surface 
(Num.  xvi.  SO ;  Deut.  xxxii.  22  ;  Job  xi.  8).  There 
seem  to  be  traces  (mostly  in  poetical  passages)  of 
the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  that 
the  world  was  a  disc  (Is.  xl.  22),  bordered  by  the 
ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13  ;  Job  xxvi.  10  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  9 ; 
Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre  (Ez.  v. 
5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi,  as  the 
«aw^  (Judg.  ix.  37;  Ez.  xxxviii.  12),  or,  according 
to  another  view,  the  highest  point  of  the  world. 
But  Jerusalem  might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
the  world,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and 
truth,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical 
sense.  A  different  view  has  been  gathered  from  the 
expression  "  four  comers,"  as  though  implying  the 
quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment  stretched  out; 
but  "  corners  "  may  be  applied  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  world  (Job  xxxvii. 
3;  Is.  xi.  12;  Ez.  vii.  2).  As  to  the  size  of  the 
earth,  the  Hebrews  had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion. 
Without  unduly  pressing  the  language  of  prophecy, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  views  on  this  point  extend- 
ed but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which  they 
came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently  noticed, 
its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18  ;  Is.  xlii. 
5).  The  Bible  abounds  in  topographical  details  re- 
specting Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
For  fulness  of  detail  in  topography,  for  graphic 
sketches  of  scenery,  for  minute  accuracy  in  the  de- 
scription of  natural  products,  peculiarities  of  climate, 
and  manners  and  customs,  no  history,  ancient  or 
modem,  can  be  compared  with  the  Bible  (Ptr.  in 
Kit.).  Josh,  xii.-xxi.  contain  a  remarkable  descrip- 
tion not  only  of  the  general  features  and  boundaries 
of  Palestine,  but  of  the  names  and  situations  of  its 
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towns  and  villages.     The  earth  was  divided  into  four 
quarters  or  regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points 
of  the  compass;    these   were  described  in  various 
ways,  sometimes  according  to  tlieir  positions  rela- 
tively to  a  person  facing  the  E.,  before,  behind,  tiie 
ripht  hand,  and  the  left  hand,  thus  representing  re- 
spectively E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  some- 
times relatively  to  the  sun's  course,  the  risinp,  the 
MUing  (Ps.  1.  1);  sometimes  as  the  seat  of  the  four 
winds  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9).  Of  the  physical  objects  noticed 
in  the   O.   T.  we  may  make  the  following  summary, 
omitting  of  course  the  details  of  the  geography  of 
Palestine : — 1.  Seas — the  Mediterranean,  termed  the 
"great  sea"  (Xum.  xxxiv.  6).  the  "sea  of  the  Phi- 
listines" (Ex.  xxiiL  31),  and  the  "  uttermost  sea" 
(Deut    xi.    24);    the    "Red   Ska"    (Ex.  x.   19),  or 
"  Egyptian  Sea  "  (Is.  xi.  16) ;  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the 
names  "  Salt  Sea "  (Ska,  the  Salt)  (Gen.  xiv.  3), 
"  Eastern  Sea  "  (Joel  ii.  20),  and  "  Sea  of  the  Plain  " 
(Deut  iv.  49);  and  the  Sea  of  Chin.vereth,  or  Gali- 
lee (\um.  xsxiv.  11).     (Ska.)      2.  Rivers — the  Eu- 
phrates, which  was  specifically  "  the  river "    (Gen. 
xxxi.  21),  or  "  the  great  river  '  (Deut.  i.  7) ;  the  Nile, 
which  was  named  either  "  the  River  "  3  (Gen.  xli. 
1),  or  SiHOR  (Josh.  xiii.  3);    the  Tigris,  under  the 
name  of  IIiddekel  (Dan.  x.  4);    the    Ghebar  (Ez. 
i.  3);    the   Uabor  (2   K.  xvii.    6);    the    River  op 
Egypt  (N'um.  xxxiv.  5) ;  and  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
Aba\a  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  v.   12).     For  the  Gihon 
and  Piion  (Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden.     3.  Mountains 
— Ararat  or  Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4) ;  Sinai  (Ex.  xix. 
2);  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.   1);  Hor  (Num.   xx.    22)   near 
Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar  (Gen. 
X.  30)  in  Arabia.    The  distribution  of  the   nations 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  systematically  described 
in  Gen.  x.  (Tonocks,  Confusion  of),  to  which  ac- 
count subsequent  additions  are  made  in  chapters 
XXV.  and  xxxvi.,  and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical 
books.     The  hereditary  connection  of  the  Hebrews 
with  Mesopotamia  and  the  importance  of  the  dy- 
nasties which  bore  sway  in  it  make  it  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  ancient  world.     The  Egyptian  bondage 
introduces  to  our  notice  some  of  the  localities  in 
Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  province  of  Goshen,  and  the 
towns  Rameses  (Gen.   xlvii.   11);  On  (xli.  45);  Pi- 
thom  (Ex.  i.  1 1) ;  and  Miodol  (xiv.  2)      It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phenicians ;  but  no  doubt 
from  them  they  learned  the  route  to  Ophir,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  positions  and  productions 
of  a  great  number  of  regions   comparatively  un- 
known.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the  Hebrews 
had  obUincd.  The  progress  of  information  on  the  side 
of  Africa  is  clearly  marked  ;  the  distinction  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Eg>-pt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  IIos.  ix.   6,  and   afterward  frequently  as 
"Noph'-  (Is.  xix.  13);  THEBfs,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  at  a  later  period,  as  "  No-Amon"  (Nah.  iii.  8) 
and  "  \o  "  (Jer.  xlvi.  25) ;  and  the  di.^tant  Syese  (Ez. 
xxix.  10).  Several  other  towns  are  noticetl  i;i  the  Delta. 
The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babyloni  in.s.  and  the  ' 
captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back  again  to  the  | 
geography  of  the  East      Incidental  notice  is  taken  of  i 
several  important  places  in  connection  with  the.<»e  I 
events.     The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20)  [ 
and  India  (Esth.  i.  l)now  occur:  whether  the  far-  [ 
distant  China  is  noticed  at  an  earlier  period  under 
the  name  Sisim  (Is.  xlix.  12)  admit*  of  doubt     The 
names  of  Greece  and  luly  are  hardly  noticed  in  He-  | 


I  brew  geography :  the  earliest  notice  of  the  former, 
subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  under 
the  name  of  Javan.  If  Italy  is  described  at  all,  it  is 
under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30).  In  the  Mau- 
cabean  era  the  classical  names  came  into  common 
use ;  and  henceforward  the  geography  of  the  Bible, 
as  far  as  foreign  lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in 
the  wider  field  of  cla.«sical  geography. 

Earthen-ware.    Pottery. 

Earthqaake.  Earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
visible  in  that  country.  (Argob  ;  Sea,  the  Salt,  &c.) 
The  instances  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  however,  are 
but  few  (1  Sam.  xiv.  15 ;  IK.  xix.  11,12;  Mat  xxviiL 
2 ;  Acts  xvL  26,  &c. ;  see  below) ;  the  most  remark- 
able occurred  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  connected  with  the  sacrilege 
and  consequent  punishment  of  that  monarch  (2  Chr, 
xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech.  xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  a  great  convulsion  took  place  at  this  time  in  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain  being  split  so  as  to 
leave  a  valley  between  its  summits.  Josephus  (ix. 
10,  §  4)  records  something  of  the  sort,  but  his  ac- 
count is  by  no  means  clear.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and 
that  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the 
earthquake.  An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  (Mat.  xxvii.  51-54),  which 
may  be  deemed  miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances  than  from  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  itself.  Josephus  (xv.  5,§  2)  records  a  very 
violent  earthquake,  b.  c.  31,  in  which  10,000  people 
perished.  Terrible  earthquakes  visited  Syria  and 
Palestine  a.  d.  1170,  1202,  1759,  &c.  That  of  Jan- 
nary  1,  1837,  was  felt  in  a  region  500  miles  long 
by  90  broad,  but  the  principal  scene  of  ruin  was  in 
Upper  Galilee.  Mr.  Caiman,  who  accompanied  Rev. 
W.  M.  Thomson  to  minister  relief  to  the  sufferers, 
estimated  5,025  killed,  and  405  wounded  at  Saftd, 
775  killed  and  65  wounded  at  Tiberias,  and  more 
than  1,500  killed  in  other  places  (Kitto,  Phys.  Hid. 
of  Pal,  88  ff. ;  Thn.  i.  429  ff.).  Earthquakes  are 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32),  and  at  the  time  of  oar 
Lord's  death  (Mat  xxvii.  51) ;  the  former  may  be 
paralleled  by  a  similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in 
Calabria  a.  d.  1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the 
extent  of  500,  and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet 
Darkness  is  frequently  a  concomitant  of  earth- 
quakes. The  awe  which  an  earthquake  never  fails 
to  inspire  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  Jehovah's 
presence  (Judg.  v.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18, 
xcvii.  4,  civ.  32;  Am.  viii.  8;  Hab.  iii.  10).  An 
earthquake  is  a  sjTnbol  of  a  wide-spread  and  terrible 
calamity,  or  of  a  great  political  convulsion  or  catas- 
trophe (Rev.  vi.  12,  &c.). 

East.  The  Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of  the  tait, 
differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  applica- 
tion;  (1.)  Heb.  kedem  (and  so  the  forms  kedem, 
kddim,  kidmdh,  kadtTion,  kadmoui)  properly  means 
that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of  a.  person,  and  was 
applied  to  the  E.  from  the  custom  of  turning  in  that 
direction  when  describing  the  points  of  the  compass, 
before,  behind,  the  right,  and  the  /eft,  reprcscnUng 
respectivelv  E.,  W.,'S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9; 
A.  V.  "  forward,"  "  backward,"  "  on  the  left  hand," 
"  on  the  right  hand  ") ;  (2.)  Heb.  mizrdh  or  mizrdch 
means  the  place  of  tlie  sun's  rising.  Bearing  in 
mind  this  etj-mological  distinction,  it  is  natural  that 
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0. 1  should  be  used  when  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii.  14  ; 
Job  xxiii.  8,  9 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  ff.),  and  No.  2  when  the  E. 
is  only  distinguished  from  the  W.  (Josh.  xi.  3 ;  Ps. 
L  1,  A.  V.  "from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the 
going  down  thereof;  "  ciii.  12,  cxiii.  3;  A.  V.  "from 
the  rising,"  &c. ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other 
one  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44  ;  Am.  viii.  12);  ex- 
ceptions to  this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3,  and  Is. 
xliii.  6,  each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation. 
Again,  No.  2  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense 
to  describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before 
another  in  an  easterly  direction ;  hence  it  occurs  in 
Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2  (Ararat),  xiii.  11,  xxv.  6, 
&c. ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  A.  N .  "  east- 
ward, unto  the  E.  country ; "  Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  &c., 
"children  of  the  E.,"  literally  &on&  of  the  E.  ;  Job  i.  3, 
"men"  [marg."  sons]  of  the  E. ; "  compare  our  phrase 
"  the  East,"  and  see  Sephar),  to  the  lands  lying  im- 
mediately eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Babylonia ;  on  the  other  hand.  No.  2  is 
used  of  the  /or  East  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,  25,  A.V.  "  the  rismg ; "  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11).  In 
the  LXX.  the  Gr.  anatolai,  plural  of  analole,  which 
literally  =  No.  2,  is  used  both  for  No.  1  and  No.  2.  So 
inN.  T.  (Mat.  ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27  ;  Lk.  xiii.  29  ;  Rev. 
xvi.  12).  The  Greek  singular  anatole  is  translated 
"East"  in  Mat.  ii.  2,  9;  Rev.  vii.  2,  xxi.  13;  but 
Lange  and  most  recent  interpreters  translate  the 
Gr.  en  te  anaiole  in  Mat.  ii.  2,  9,  literally  in  the  rising 
6C  of  the  star :  otherwise  "  in  the  E."  =  in  Arabia. 
(Star  of  the  Wise  Men.)  In  Ps.  Ixxv.  7  (Heb.  6) 
the  Heb.  mdtsd{^=  going  forth,  place  of  going  forth  ; 
hence  east,  whence  the  sun  goes  forth,  Ges.)  is  trans- 
kted  "  east ; "  and  in  Jer.  xix.  2  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  is 
called  in  A.  V.  "  east  gate,"  marg.  "  sun  gate  "  (Heb. 
harsith  or  charsilh  in  Keri,  the  text  having  u  instead 
of  t),  translated  by  Gesenius,  Henderson,  &c.,  the  pot- 
tery gate). — Children,  or  men,  of  the  Fast ;  see  above. 

Eas'ter,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4,  is  chiefly 
BOticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency 
in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier  English  versions 
"  Easter  "  had  been  frequently  used  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Gr.  pascha.  At  the  last  revision,  Pass- 
OTKR  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this. 

*  East  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  29),  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  ; 
perhaps  (so  Ges.)  =  the  Water-gate  or  Horse-gate. 
In  Jer.  xix.  2,  marg.  "  sun-gate,"  Ges.  supposes  it  = 
the  gate  by  which  one  went  out  to  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom ;  others  suppose  it  =  the  Valley  Gate. 

*  East  Sea,  the  =  the  Dead  Sea.    Sea,  the  Salt. 
East  Wind.    Winds. 

*  Eat,  Eating.    Food  ;  Meals. 

E'bal  (Heb.  nlone,  Ges. ;  =  Obal,  Fu.).  1,  Son  of 
Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40). 
—8.  Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr.  i.  22  ;  comp. 
Gen.  X.  28). 

E'bal  (Heb.  stone,  Ges. ;  bare  mount,  Fii.),  Monnt, 
ft  mount  in  the  promised  land,  on  which,  according 
to  the  command  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after 
their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  to  "  put "  the 
curse  which  should  fall  upon  them  if  they  disobeyed 
the  commandments  of  Jehovah.  The  blessing  con- 
sequent on  obedience  was  to  be  similarly  localized 
on  Mount  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  26-29).  Half  the 
tribes  were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim,  responding 
to  blessings,  and  half  on  Ebal,  responding  to  curses, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who  remained  with 
the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval  (xxvii. ;  com- 
pare Josh.  viii.  30-35).  On  Ebal  further  was  to  be 
erected  an  altar  of  large  unhewn  stones,  plastered 
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with  lime,  and  mscribed  with  the  words  of  the  law. 
Where,  then,  were  Ebal  and  Gerizim  situated  ?  The 
all  but  unanimous  reply  to  this  is,  that  they  are  the 
mounts  which  form  the  sides  of  the  fertile  "valley  in 
which  lies  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem — Ebal  on  the 
N.  and  Gerizim  on  the  S.  (1.)  It  is  plain  that  they 
were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley  between. 
A  voice  can  be  heard  without  difficulty  acrot?s  this 
valley,  which,  between  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  where  the  tribes  probably  stood,  is 
about  200  yards  wide  (Ptr.  in  Kit.).  (2.)  Gerizim 
was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  7),  and  in 
Josephus's  time  the  names  appear  to  have  teen 
attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then,  as 
now,  Ebal  on  the  N.  and  Gerizim  on  the  S.  Eusc- 
bius  and  Jerome  place  them  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
near  Gilgal ;  but  they  speak  merely  from  hearsay. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  varia- 
tions between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference  to  Ebal  and 
Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Samaritan  has  Ger- 
izim, which  all  critics  of  eminence,  except  Kenni- 
cott,  regard  as  a  corrupt  reading  (so  Ptr.  in  Kit.), 
while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.)  has  Ebal,  as  the 
mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Jehovah  and  the  in- 
scription of  the  law  were  to  be  erected.  Upon  this 
basis  the  Samaritans  ground  the  sanctity  of  Gerizim 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and  holy  place, 
which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there.  Ebal  is  rarely 
ascended  by  travellers,  but  its  summit,  according  to 
Vande  Velde,  is  about  2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  1,028 
feet  above  Nablus,  and  about  100  feet  higher  than 
Gerizim.  Both  mounts  are  terraced,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  perceptible  diflerence  in  soil,  &c.  The  struc- 
ture of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic  limestone,  with  occa- 
sional outcrops  of  igneous  rock,  and  that  of  Ebal  is 
probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the  valley  of  t 
Nallus  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral  excava- 
tions. The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti  Salcinii,ah, 
from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint,  whose  tomb  is 
standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a  little 
before  the  highest  point  is  reached.  Stanley  (233  n.) 
gives  the  modern  name  of  the  mount  as  ^Imad  ed- 
Dcen  (the  pillar  cf  the  religion). 

E'bcd  (Heb.  servant,  slave).  l,(Many  MSS.  and  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  have  Eeer).  Father 
of  Gaal,  w  ho  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelce-h  (Judf. 
ix.  26,28,30,31,35.— 2.  Sonof  Jonathan  ;  oneof  tte 
"  sons  "  of  Adin  who  returned  from  Babylcn  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6) ;  written  Obeth  in  1  Esd. 

E  Ijcd-nte'lcf h  [-lek]  (Heb.  see  below),  an  Ethio- 
pian eunuch  in  the  service  of  King  Zcdekiah, 
through  whose  interference  Jeremiah  was  released 
from  prison,  and  who  was  en  that  account  preserved 
from  harm  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xx.wiii. 
7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff.).  His  name  seems  to  be  an  official 
title  =:  King^s  slave,  i.  e.  minister. 

*  E'lwh  (Heb.)  (Job.  ix.  26,  marg.).  The  margin 
"  ships  of  desire,"  or  "  ships  of  Ebch,"  answers  to 
"  swift  ships  "  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  Ges.  &  Fii. 
make  the  Heb.  ebeh  =  reed,  bulrvsh,  papyrus,  and 
understand  ships  of  reed,  i.  e.  boats  or  skiffs  made 
of  papyrus,  and  famous  for  lightness  and  swiftness. 
Egypt. 

Eb'en-e'zer  (Heb.  the  stone  of  help),  a  stone  set  up 
by  Samuel  after  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Philistines', 
as  a  memorial  of  the  "  help  "  received  on  the  occa- 
sion from  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12);  named  twice 
previously  (iv.  1,  v.  1),  but  not  unnaturally,  in  the 
narrative  written  after  the  event.  Its  position,  still 
unknown,  was  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen. 
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E'ker  (Heb.  the  ret^on  beifond,  Ges, ;  production^ 
shoot,  Fii.).  1.  Son  of  Salab,  and  great-grandson 
of  Shem(Gen.  x.  21,  24,  25,  xi.  14-17;  1  Chr.  i.  18, 
r.),  25);  =  Ueber  in  Lk.  Hi.  35.  In  Num.  xxiv.  24, 
"  Eber  "  =  the  descendants  of  Eber,  or  the  Hebrews 
collectively  (compare  Israel).  Eber,  according  to 
Gen.  xL,  not  only  survived  all  his  own  lineal  ances- 
tors, but  attained  nearly  twice  the  age  of  any  of  his 
descendants  in  the  line  of  Abraham,  and  indeed  out- 
lived all  of  them  down  to  Abraham  himself,  dying  four 
years  after  the  latter,  at  the  age  of  464  years.  Of  all 
who  have  lived  since  the  flood,  only  Noah  and  Shem 
are  recorded  as  older  than  Eber  at  their  respective 
deaths,  and  their  greater  age  is  due  to  their  having 
lived  before  as  well  as  after  the  flood.  Eber  is  as  pre- 
eminent for  his  length  of  life  after  the  flood  as  Me- 
thuselah for  his  before  it. — 2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of 
Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 
— 3.  A  priest,  chief  of  the  house  of  Amok  under 
high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

E-bi'a-saph  ( Heb.  =  Abiasaph),  a  Kohathite  Le- 
vite  of  the  family  of  Korah,  ancestor  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  and  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23, 
87).  The  same  man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  19. 
The  name  appears  =  Abiasaph,  and  in  one  pas- 
sage (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1)  to  be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 


Eboay  (Diatpfrtt  Kbtmitmiy 

Eb'o-ny  (Ileb.  kobnim  =  loood  as  hard  as  stone) 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Dedan.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded  by  the 
Dtotpyros  Ebenum,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon  and 
Southern  India;  but  there  are  many  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Ebenacea  which  produce  this  material. 
The  ancienta  held  the  black  heart-wood  in  high  es- 
teem. It  admits  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for 
cabineirwork.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  ebony  afforded  by  the  JMotpi/ros  Ebenum 
was  imported  from  India  or  Ceylon  by  Phenician 
traders;  though  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
Tyrian  merchants  were  supplied  with  ebony  from 
trees  which  grew  in  Ethiopia.  It  is  not  known  what 
tree  yielded  the  Ethiopian  ebony. 

E-hro'nah  (Hcb.  ^abrdnd/i  ^=.  passage,  sc.  of  the  sea, 
Ges. ;  coast-placf,  bank-place,  Fii.),  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  immediately  preceding 
EziON-OABER,  possibly  a  ford  across  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf  (Num.  xxxUL  84,  86).  Wildkr-ness 
or  TBS  Wakderiko. 


E-ea'BOS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  attend* 
ed  on  Esdras  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24).     Asiel  2. 

Ee-bat'a-na,orEc-lMit'a-ne(L.  Kbatana,  Ecbatana, 
from  Gr. ;  Heb.  Ahmtthd,  or  Achmithd  ;  all  from  old 
Persian  or  Aryan  =  place  of  horses,  ulable,  Lassen  • 
place  of  assemblage.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  this  place  is  really 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Many  of  the 
best  commentators  understand  the  expression,  in 
Ezr.  vi.  2,  differently,  and  translate  it  "  in  a  coffer  " 
(A.  V.  "  Achmetha ; "  margin  "  Ecbatana,"  or 
"  in  a  coffer  "  ).  If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanas  being  intended, 
for  except  these  towns  there  was  no  place  in  the 
province  of  the  Medes  which  contained  a  palace, 
or  where  records  are  likely  to  have  been  deposited. 
In  the  Apocrypha  "  Ecbatane  "  is  frequently  men- 
tioned (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jd.  i.  1,  2;  2Mc.ix. 
3,  &c.).  Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem 
to  have  existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of 
northern  Media,  the  Media  Atropaten^  of  Strabo; 
the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant province  known  as  Media  Magna.  The  site 
of  the  former  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  as  the  very 
curious  ruins  at  Takhi-i- Suleiman  (lat.  36"  28, 
long.  47'  9);  while  that  of  the  latter,  about  150 
miles  S.  E.  of  the  former,  is  occupied  by  Hamadan, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  modem 
Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining, when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the 
northern  or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended. 
Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two 
cities,  and  they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another 
for  geographical  notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  cither 
site.  The  northern  city  was  the  "seven-walled 
town,"  with  battlements  coated,  five  of  them  with 
paint  of  different  colors,  one  with  silver,  and  one 
with  gold,  described  by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by 
him  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Cyrus  (Udt.  i.  98, 
99,  153);  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there  that 
the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews 
to  rebuild  their  temple.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
site  of  Takld-i-Snleinian,  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  pro- 
poses to  identify  with  the  northern  Ecbatana,  is  a 
conical  hill  rising  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  covered  both  on  its  top  and 
sides  with  massive  ruins  of  the  most  antique  and 
primitive  character.  A  perfect  enceinte,  I'ormcd  of 
large  blocks  of  squared  stone,  may  be  traced  round 
the  entire  hill  along  its  brow ;  within  there  is  an 
oval  enclosure  about  800  yards  in  its  greatest  and 
400  in  its  least  diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which 
cluster  round  a  remarkable  lake,  filled  with  water 
exquisitely  clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  On 
three  sides — the  S.,  the  W.,  and  the  N. — the  ac- 
clivity is  steep,  and  the  height  above  the  plain  uni- 
form, but  on  the  E.  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of 
ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  adjacent  country.  The  northern  Ecbatana 
continued  to  be  an  important  place  down  to  the  13th 
century  after  Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
it  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Gaza,  Gajaca,  or 
Canzaca,  "the  treasure  city,"  on  account  of  the 
wealth  laid  up  in  it ;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was 
termed  Shiz.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul 
conquests  about  a.  d.  1200;  and  its  final  ruin  is 
supposed  to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  cen- 
tury. In  the  2d  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  the 
"  Ecbatane  "  is  undoubtedly  the  southern  city,  now 
represented  both  in  name  and  site  by  I/amadan. 
This  place,  situated  on  the  northern  flank  of  the 
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great  mountain  called  formerly 
Orontes,  and  now  Eluend,  was 
perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  other, 
and  is  far  better  known  in  history. 
If  not  the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus, 
it  was  at  any  rate  regarded  from 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of 
Media,  and  as  such  it  became  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downward.  It 
was  afterward  the  metropolis  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  is  now  a 
city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  Jews,  m&ny  of 
whom  reside  here,  regard  it  as  the 
residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Shcshan), 
and  show  within  its  precincts  the 
tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai. 
The  "  Ecbatane  "  of  Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith is  thought  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
f  on  to  be  the  northern  city. 
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Plan  of  the  Northern  Ecbatana  -•  the  modem  TcMt-i-Buleimajt. 
1.  Remains  of  a  Fire-Temple.     S.  Ruined  Mosque.    Z.  Ancient  buildinn,  wiih  ahaflt  and  capitjila. 
4.  Ruing  of  the  palace  of  Abakai  Khan.    5.  Cemetery.    6.  Ridge  of  Rock  called  "  the  Draeon." 
7.  Hill  called  TaKilah  or  "  the  Stable."    8.  Rulna  of  Kalisiah.  9.  Rocky  hiU  of  Zindani-Soleua*o. 


Sonlliem  Ecbatana  —  the  modem  Hamadan.    The  roina  in  the  foreground  are  aaid  to  be  of  the  "  caatle  "  or  palace  of  Dnrioa. — From  Cbeaney^ 

Euphtatu  Exfidition. — (Fairbaim.) 


Efr<le-si-as'tes  [ek-klee-ze-as'teez]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  = 
Treacher  =  Heb.  Kohelelh  ;  see  below).— I.  Tille. 
The  Hebrew  title  of  this  book  is  taken  from  the 
name  by  which  the  son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who 
personates  him,  speaks  of  himself  throughout  it. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination 
indicates  that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred 
from  the  office  to  the  person  holding  it ;  and  hence, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun, 
notwithstanding  its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the 
masculine.  The  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  (LXX.,  Vulgate, 
Luther,  A.  V.,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Stuart,  &c.)  in  favor 
of  this  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  Grotius 
(followed  by  Herder,  Jahn,  and  Mendelssohn)  has 
f uggested  "  compiler  "  as  a  better  equivalent. — II. 
C'tnouicity.  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  ranks  as  one  of 
•the  five  Rolls"  (Bible,  III.  3,  b.),  and  its  position, 
as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  in  which  the 
"iea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself.  We  find  it  in 
i"!  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books,  and. 


from  them  it  has  been  received  universally  by  the 
Christian  Church.  Some  singular  passages  in  the 
Talmud  indicate,  however,  that  the  recognition  was 
not  altogether  unhesitating,  and  that  it  was  at  least 
questioned  how  far  the  book  was  one  which  it  was 
expedient  to  place  among  the  Scriptures  that 
were  read  publicly. — III.  Author  and  Date.  The 
hypothesis  naturally  suggested  by  the  account  that 
the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  chapters  i.  and 
ii.  is,  that  it  was  written  by  the  only  "  son  of 
David  "  who  was  "  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  " 
(i.  1,  12).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was  actually 
the  author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  received 
generally  by  the  Rabbinic  commentators  and  the 
whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  Grotius  was  in- 
deed almost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in  question 
and  started  a  difierent  hypothesis,  viz.  that  it  was 
written  after  Solomon's  time  by  some  one  who  per- 
sonated that  king  as  penitent.  The  objections 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  substituted  for  it, 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  book  itself. —  Objection 
1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
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mon.  It  belongs  (so  Grotius,  De  Welte,  Ewald,  and 
most  German  critics,  Stuart,  &c.)  to  the  time  when 
the  older  Hebrew  was  becoming  largely  intermingled 
with  Aramaic  forms  and  words,  and  as  such  tukes 
its  place  in  the  latest  group  of  books  of  the  0.  T. 
The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms  is  urged  as  be- 
longing to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in 
the  derelopment  of  Hebrew  thought  and  language. 
The  answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  received  belief  are  (a)  that  many  of 
what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  forms  may  have 
belonged  to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew,  though 
they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant  wri- 
tings ;  and  (b)  that,  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learned 
them  from  his  "  strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men 
who  came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countries. — 
Objection  2.  Would  Solomon  have  been  likely  to 
speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or  to  describe  with 
bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong  of  which  his  own 
misgovemment  had  been  the  cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv. 
1  ?  On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the 
whole  book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which 
he  had  occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct 
confession  and  repentance.  The  question  here 
raised  is  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  lead 
in  either  direction  to  a  conclusion. — Objection  3.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society  indicated 
in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  its  lan- 
guage, and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were 
enjoying  comparative  freedom  from  invasion,  but 
were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  misgovemment  under 
the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king.  Significant,  though 
not  conclusive  in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of 
all  reference  to  any  contemporaneous  prophetic  ac- 
tivity, or  to  any  Messianic  hopes.  The  use  through- 
out the  book  of  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
divine  name  (God),  leaves  the  question  as  to  date 
nearly  where  it  was.  The  indications  of  rising 
questions  as  to  the  end  of  man's  life,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like  those  which 
afterward  developed  into  SadJuceeism  (iii.  19-21),  of 
a  copious  literature  connected  with  those  questions, 
confirm,  it  is  urged,  the  hypothesis  of  the  later 
date.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  such  a  work  as  this,  in  the  enumeration 
of  Solomon's  writings  in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends  at  least 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  this  case,  however,  as 
in  others,  the  arguments  of  recent  criticism  are 
stronger  against  the  traditional  belief  than  in  sup- 
port of  any  rival  theory,  and  the  advocates  of  that 
belief  might  almost  be  content  to  rest  their  case 
upon  the  discordant  hypotheses  of  their  opponents. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  book  belongs  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  but  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  Captivity,  the  dates  which  have  been  assigned 
to  it  occupy  a  range  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Grotius  supposes  Zi-rubbabel  to  be  referred  to, 
in  xii.  11 ,  as  the  "  One  Shepherd,"  and  so  far  agrees 
with  Keil,  who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  Stuart  supposes  that  Ecclcsiastes  may 
have  been  written  between  the  first  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  (53S  b.  c.)  and  Ezra's  time  (about 
eighty  years  afterward).  Ewald  and  De  Wette  con- 
jecture the  close  of  the  period  of  Persian  or  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian  rule;  Bert- 
holdt  the  period  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  Hitzig  about  204  b.  c.  ;  Hart- 
mann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  main  facts  relied  on  by  these  critics  ns 
fatal  to  the  traditional  belief  are  compatible  with 


any  date  subsequent  to  the  Captivity. — IV.  Plan, 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before  us  as  being 
conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of  the  0.  T.,  the 
great  stumbling-block  of  commentators.    Some  at 
least  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by 
its  teachings.     Little  can  be  gathered  from  the  Pa- 
tristic interpreters.     The  book  is  comparatively  sel- 
dom quoted  by  them.     No  attempt  is  made  to  mas- 
ter its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  writer. 
When  we  descend  to  the  more  recent  developments 
of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost  incredible  di- 
vergence of  opinion.     Luther  sees  in  it  a  noble  de- 
sign of  leading  men,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles 
and  disorders  of  human  society,  to  a  true  endurancu 
and  reasonable  enjoyment.     Grotius  finds  in  it  only 
a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more  or 
less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of  human  life. 
Others  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  point 
out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the  world  as  con- 
sisting in  a  calm,  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  good 
that  comes  from  God.     The  variety  of  these  opin- 
ions indicates  sufficiently  that  the  book  is  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  character  of  a  formal 
treatise.     It  is  that  which  it  professes  to  be — the 
confession   of  a  man  of  wide  experience  looking 
back  upon  his  past  life,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
disorders  and  calamities  which  surround  him.     The 
true  utterances  of  such  a  man  are  the  records  of  his 
struggles  after  truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  l 
it,  of  his  ultimate  discovery.     The  writer  of  Eccle> 
siastes  is  not  a  didactic  moralist,  nor  a  prophet,  botj 
a  man  who  has  sinned  in  gi>'ing  way  to  selfishness 
and  sensuality,  upon  whom  have  come  from  that  i " 
satiety  and  weariness  of  life ;  in  whom  the  mo 
of  spirit,  over-reflective,  indisposed  to  action, '. 
become  dominant  in  its  darkest  form,  but  who  hasj 
through  all  this,  been  under  the  discipline  of  a  dime 
education,  and  has  learned  from  it  the  lesson  whid^ 
God  meant  to  teach  him.     What  that  lesson 
will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  book  it 
It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  recurring  burden 
"  Vanity  of  vanities  "  and  the  teaching  which 
ommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoyment   mark,   whe 
ever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting-place  in  the  i 
cession  of  thoughts.     Taking  this,  accordingly, 
his  gviide.  Professor  Plumptre,  the  original  authoj 
of   this    arUcle,    considers    the    whole   book   si 
falling  into  five  divisions,  each   of  the  first  foul 
to  a  certain  extent,  running  parallel  to  the  other 
in    its   order   and    results,  and   closing  with  tba 
which,  in  its  position  no  less   than  its  substancd 
is    "  the  conclusion    of  the  whole  matter."     (ij 
Chapters  L  and  ii.     This  portion  of  the  book  moij 
than  any  other  has   the  character   of  a  person^ 
confession.     The  Preacher  starts  with  reproduciiij 
the  phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  W  ^j 
experience  had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).     To  the  man  wlj 
is  thus  satiated  with  life,  the  order  and  regularif 
of  nature  are   oppressive  (i.   4-7).      That  whic 
seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  o\ 
(i.  8-11).     Then,  having   laid   bare  the  depth  ■ 
which  he  had  fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  whic 
he  had  travelled  thitherward.     First  he  had  soug! 
after  wisdom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  ci 
him  (i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  ti 
vail,  and    there  was  no  satisfaction  in  its  pos8< 
sion.      The   first  experiment   in    the  search  aft 
happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried  another — to  si 
round  himself  with  all  the   appliances  of  sensi 
enjoyment,  and  yet   in   thought   to   hold   liim8< 
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above  it  (ii.  1-9).  But  this  also  failed  to  give  him 
peace  (ii.  11).  The  first  section  closes  with  that 
which,  in  different  forms,  is  the  main  lesson  of 
the  book — to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actually 
around  one  (ii.  24) — to  substitute  for  the  reckless, 
feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoyment 
which  men  may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the 
intellect.  (2.)  Chapters  iii.  1-vi.  9.  The  order  of 
thought  in  this  section  has  a  different  starting- 
point.  One  who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely 
varied  phenomena  of  men's  life  might  yet  discern, 
in  tlie  midst  of  that  variety,  traces  of  an  order. 
There  are  times  and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its 
turn,  even  as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
world  of  nature  (iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with 
its  changes  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  and 
is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there  comes 
the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  experience. 
Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  en- 
tering into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts 
the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii.  13). 
The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  before  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  The  transition  from 
this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  chapter  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  Instead  of  the  self- 
centred  search  after  happiness,  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  learns 
to  sympathize  with  suffering  (iv.  1 ).  And  in  this 
survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  that  of  a  per- 
sonal experience,  there  is  a  cycle  which  is  ever  being 
repeated.  The  opening  of  chapter  v.  again  presents 
the  appearance  of  abruptness,  but  it  is  because  the 
survey  of  human  life  takes  a  yet  wider  range.  The 
eye  of  the  Preacher  passes  from  the  dwellers  in 
palaces  to  the  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  the  de- 
vout and  religious  men.  Have  they  found  out  the 
secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom  and  happiness  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is,  that  there  the  blind- 
ness and  folly  of  mankind  show  themselves  in  their 
worst  forms.  The  command  "  Fear  thou  God " 
(verse  7)  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part  in 
a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
The  section  ends  as  before  with  the  conclusion,  that 
to  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit. 
(3.)  Chapters  vi.  10-viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
There  are  signs  (vii.  1-14)  of  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  end  of  life.  Then  conies  an  oscillation  which 
carries  him  back  to  the  old  problems  (vii.  15).  The 
repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  appeared  before  is 
perhaps  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  oscil- 
lation, and  accordingly  in  chapter  viii.  we  find  the 
seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as  before.  There 
are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery  of  man  (viii.  6), 
and  the  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse (viii.  la,  11),  the  old  conclusion  that  enjoy- 
ment, such  enjoyment  as  is  compatible  with  the 
fear  of  God,  is  the  only  wisdom  (viii.  15).  (4.) 
Chapters  viii.  16-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  implied 
in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  verse  15,  the 


Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wanderings. 
This  time  the  thought  with  which  he  started  was  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  inability  of  man  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  by  which  he  is  surrounded  (viii. 
17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when  death  is 
thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10), 
of  the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  individual  man 
(ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these 
evils  (x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but 
not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing-ground 
or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us.  In  chapter  xi., 
however,  the  progress  is  more  rapid.  The  tone  of 
the  Preacher  becomes  more  that  of  direct  exhorta- 
tion, and  he  speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes. 
The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for 
himself  only,  but  to  do  good  to  others,  regardless 
of  the  uncertainties  or  disappointments  that  may 
attend  his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  The  secret  of  a  true 
life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of  his 
youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that  before 
the  night  comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of  age  be- 
numbs all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2,  6),  before 
the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it.  The  thought 
of  that  end  rings  out  once  more  the  knell  of  the 
nothingness  of  all  things  earthly  (xii.  8) ;  but  (5.) 
(xii.  9-14)  it  leads  also  to  the  "  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought 
and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able. If  the  representation  which  has  been  given 
of  the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a 
true  one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of 
Job,  indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job  deals  with  the  great  mystery  presented  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  righteous.  In  the  words  of  the 
Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or  satiety 
of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all  schemes 
of  life  but  one.  In  both,  though  by  very  diverse 
paths,  the  inquirer  is  led  to  take  refuge  in  the 
thought  that  God's  kingdom  is  infinitely  great,  and 
that  man  knows  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  it; 
that  he  must  refrain  from  things  which  are  too  high 
for  him,.and  be  content  with  the  duties  of  his  own 
life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for  his  doing 
the  will  of  God. 

Ec-c1e-sl-as'ti-cns  [ek-klee-ze-as'te-kus]  (L.  fr.  Or. 
=  belongmp  to  the  public  assembly  or  churchy  \.  e. 
church-reading  book  ;  see  below),  the  title  given  in 
the  Latin  version  to  the  Apocryphal  book  which  is 
called  in  some  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  LXX. 
The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  in 
the  Vat.  MS.,  &c..  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  word, 
like  many  others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  African  dialect.  The  right  ex- 
planation of  the  word  is  given  by  Rufinus,  who  re- 
marks that  "  it  does  not  designate  the  author  of 
the  book,  but  the  character  of  the  writing,"  as  pub- 
licly used  in  the  services  of  the  church.  According 
to  Jerome,  the  original  Hebrew  title  was  Proverbs  ; 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared  with  the  canoni- 
cal book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
the  title  of  The  book  of  all  virtues.  In  the  Syriac 
version  the  book  is  entitled  The  book  of  Jems  the 
son  of  Simeon  Asiro  (i.  e.  the  bound) ;  and  the  same 
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book  is  eoHed  the  witdom  of  the  ton  of  Asiro.  In 
many  places  it  is  simply  styled  Wisdom.  2.  The 
writer  of  the  present  book  describes  himself  as 
"  Jiscs  (i.  e.  Jeshua  or  Joshua)  the  son  of  Sirach, 
of  Jerusalem  (1.  27).  3.  The  language  in  which 
the  book  was  originally  composed  was  Hebrew,  i.  e. 
perhaps  the  vernacular  Aramcan  dialect  (compare 
Jn.  V.  2,  xix.  13,  &c.).  Jerome  says  that  he  had 
met  with  the  "  Hebrew  "  text.  The  internal  char- 
acter of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its  for- 
eign source.  4.  Nothing,  however,  remains  of  the 
original  proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  frag- 
ments in  pure  Hebrew  which  occur  in  the  Talmud 
and  later  Rabbinic  writers ;  and  even  these  may 
have  been  derived  from  tradition  and  not  from  any 
written  collection.  The  Greek  translation  incor- 
porated in  the  LXX.,  which  is  probably  the  source 
from  which  the  other  translations  were  derived, 
was  made  by  the  grandson  of  the  author  in  Egypt 
"  in  the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  for  the  instruction  of 
those  "  in  a  strange  country  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law."  The  date  which  is 
thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two  kings 
of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  Euergetes;  Ptolemy 
III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  B.  c.  247-222 ;  and  Ptolemy  Vl'l.  Physcon, 
the  brother  of  Ptolemt  VI.  Philometor,  b.  c.  170- 
117.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  "  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  the  son  of  Onias,"  eulogized  in  chapter  1.,  = 
Simon  I. "  the  Just,"  who  was  high-priest  about  310- 
290  B.  c,  and  that  the  grandson  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  younger  con- 
temporary, lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III. :  others 
again  have  applied  the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  also 
the  son  of  Onias  and  high-priest  when  Ptolemy  IV. 
PniLOPATOR  endeavored  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  Temple,  b.  c.  217,  and  fixed  the  translation  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.  But  both  suppositions 
are  attended  with  serious  dilTiculties.  From  these 
considerations  it  appears  best  (so  Mr.  West- 
cott)  to  combine  the  two  views.  The  grand- 
son of  the  author  was  already  past  middle-age 
when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his  visit  took 
place  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  itself  was  writ- 
ten while  the  name  and  person  of  the  last  of 
"  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  "  were  still  familiar 
to  his  countrymen.  6.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
translator  is  unknown.  He  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  borne  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather, 
but  this  tradition  rests  only  on  conjectuije  or  mis- 
understanding. 6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that 
the  book  itself  appears  to  recognize  the  incorpora- 
tion of  earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  wri- 
ting of  the  book,  characterizes  his  father  as  one 
"  who  poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  from  his 
heart  "  (1.  27).  From  the  very  nature  of  his  work, 
the  author  was  like  "a  gleaner  after  the  grape- 
gatherers"  (xxxiii.  16).  7.  The  Syriac  and  Old 
Latin  versions,  which  latter  Jerome  adopted  with- 
out alteration,  differ  considerably  from  the  present 
Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were 
derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension  or  from 
the  Hebrew  original.  The  Arabic  version  is  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  Syriac.  8.  The  existing 
Greek  MSS.  present  great  discrepancies  in  order, 
and  numerous  interpolations.  The  arrangement  of 
XXX.  25-xxxvi.  17,  in  the  Vatican  and  Compluten- 
aian  editions,  is  very  different.  The  A.  V.  follows 
the  latter.  9.  "  The  design  of  this  book  "  (so  Gins- 
burg  in  Kitto)  "  ia  to  propound  the  true  nature  of 


wisdom,  and  to  set  forth  the.  religious  and  social 
duties  which  she  teaches  us  to  follow  through  all 
the  varied  stages  and  vicissitudes  of  this  hfe ;  thus 
teaching  the  practical  end  of  man's  existence  by 
reviewing  life  in  all  its  different  bearings  and  as- 
pects." It  is  impossible,  says  Mr.  Westcott,  to 
make  any  satisfactory  plan  of  the  book  in  its  pres- 
ent shape.  The  latter  part,  xlii.  15-1.  21,  is  distin- 
guished from  all  that  precedes  in  style  and  subject; 
and  "  the  praise  of  noble  men  "  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (xliv.-l.  24).  The  words 
of  Jerome  imply  that  the  original  text  presented  a 
triple  character  answering  to  the  three  works  of 
Solomon,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles. 
Eichhorn  supposed  that  the  book  was  made  up  of 
three  distinct  collections  which  were  afterward 
united:  i.-xxiii. ;  xxiv.-xlii.  14;  xlii.  15-1.  24. 
Bretschneider  sets  aside  this  hypothesis,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  which  he  had  formerly  been  inclined 
to  adopt,  that  the  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  in 
xxiv.  32  ff. ;  xxxiii.  16,  17  (xxx.);  I.  27,  marks  the 
conclusions  of  three  parts.  The  last  five  verses  of 
chapter  1.  (25-29)  form  a  natural  conclusion  to  the 
book ;  and  the  prayer,  which  forms  the  last  chapter 
(li.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS.  10.  The  earliest  clear 
coincidence  with  the  contents  of  the  book  occurs  in 
the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (ch.  xix.  =  Ecclus.  iv.  31), 
but  the  parallelism  consists  in  the  thought,  and  there 
is  no  mark  of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  N.  T.  are  too  general  to  show 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  written  text,  and 
not  from  popular  language.  The  first  distinct  quo- 
tations occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  but  from 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book  was  much 
used  and  cited  with  respect.  Clement  (Alex.) 
speaks  of  it  continually  as  Scripture,  as  the  work 
of  Solomon.  Origen  cites  passages  with  the  same 
formula  as  the  canonical  books.  The  other  writers 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  follow  the  same  practice. 
Augustine  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as 
the  work  of  a  prophet,  the  Word  of  God,  "  Scrip- 
ture,^^ but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon.  Jerome,  in  like  manner,  contrasts 
the  book  with  the  "  Canonical  Scriptures,"  as 
"doubtful,"  while  they  are  "sure."  The  book  is 
not  quoted  by  Irenajus,  Hippolytus,  or  Eusebius; 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.  It  was  never 
included  by  the  Jews  among  their  Scriptures.  (Apoc- 
rypha ;  Caxo.v.)  11.  But  while  the  book  is  des- 
titute of  canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant monument  of  the  religious  state  of  the 
Jews  at  the  period  of  its  composition.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone;  for 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexan- 
drine interpolations  or  direct  Alexandrine  influence. 
The  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxious  1«^1- 
ism  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the 
later  doctors. 

E-elipse'  of  the  Sno>  No  historical  notice  of  an 
eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there  are  passages 
in  the  prophets  which  contain  manifest  allusion  to 
this  phenomenon  (Am.  viii.  9 ;  Mic.  iii.  6 ;  Zccli. 
xiv.  6;  Joel  ii.  10,  31;  iii.  16).  (Moo.v;  Six.) 
Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to  eclipses 
that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  respective  com- 
positions :  thus  the  date  of  Amos  coincides  with  a 
total  eclipse  which  occurred  February  9,  b.  c.  784, 
and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly  after  noon; 
that  of  Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  J>me  5,  b.  c.  716. 
A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9  coincides  in  date  with 
the  eclipse  of  September  30,  a.  c.  610,  well  known 
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from  Herodotus's  account  (i.  ^4,  103).  The  park- 
NKSS  that  overspread  the  world  at  the  crucifixion 
cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  cchpse,  as 
the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over. 

Ed  (Ileb.  wilness),  a  word  inserted  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  a 
few  Mi?S.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, but  not  existing  in  the  generally  received  He- 
brew Text  except  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse, 
where  it  is  translated  "witness." 

E'dar  (Heb.  ^edcr  =  Jlock,  drove),  Tow'er  of.  1. 
A  place  named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first 
halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was 
"  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar."  According  to  Jerome 
it  was  1,000  paces  (=  one  mile)  from  Bethlehem.— 
i.  The  "  tower  of  the  flock  "  (margin  "  Edar  ")  in 
Mic.  iv.  8  =  "  the  stronghold  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion,"  i.  e.  of  Mount  Zion  or  Jerusalem. 
Ed-di'as  (1  Esd.  ix.  26)  =  Jeziah. 
E'den  (Heb.  delight,  pleasure,  Ges.).  1,  The  first 
residence  of  man.  (Adam;  Paradise.)  It  would 
be  difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find 
any  subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  In  order  more  clearly  to  understand 
the  merit  of  the  several  theories,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  a  careful -examination  the  narra- 
tive on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
rtions  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not  bear  upon 
6  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the  description 
as  follows  (literally  translated  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
right,  the  original  author  of  this  article) : — 
And  the  Lord  God   planted   a  garden   in   Eden 

eastward And    a   river   goeth   forth   from 

Eden  to  water  the  garden ;   and  from  thence  it  is 

divided  and  becomes  four  heads  (or  arms).      The 

name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  com- 

passeth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  is  the 

gold.     And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good :    there 

u  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.     And  the  name 

of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  ;  that  is  it  which  com- 

passeth  the  whole  land  of  Gush  (A.  V.  '  Ethiopia  ; ' 

see  margin).     And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 

Hiddekel ;  that  is  it  which  floweth  before  Assyria. 

And  the  fourth  river,  that  is  Euphrates."     In  the 

eastern  portion,  then,  of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the 

I    garden  planted.     The  river  which  flowed  through 

;    JEden  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  branched  off 

i    into  four  distinct  streams.     The  first  problem  to  be 

I    solved,  then,  is  this : — To  find  a  river  which,  at  some 

<  stage  of  its  course,  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
I  two  of  which  are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
1    identity  of  these   rivers   with   the   Hiddekel   and 

JPhrath  (Heb.,  A.  V.  "  Euphrates  ")  has  never  been 
I    disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them  is 

■  arorthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor  dif- 
ft^rences  of  detail,  the  theories  with  regard  to  the 
T^tuation  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  naturally  divide 
I    ttemselves  into  two  classes.     The  first  class  in- 

■  dudes  all  those  which  place  the  garden  of  Eden 
•    below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 

<  interpret  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  of  certain 
t  portions  of  these  rivers :  the  second,  those  which 
!  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  the 
I  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble  streams.  The  old 
'  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no  assistance.  It 
I  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
I  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
i  «|«estion :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  is  the  first 
I  who  ventured  upon  an  allegorical  interpretation. 
I    He  conceived  that  by  paradise  is  darkly  shadowed 


forth  the  governing  faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  the 
tree  of  life  signifies  religion,  whereby  the  soul  ia 
immortalized ;  and  by  the  faculty  of  knowing  good 
and  evil  the  middle  sense,  by  which  arc  discerned 
things  contrary  to  nature.  The  four  rivers  he  ex- 
plains of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence,  temper- 
ance, courage,  and  justice  ;  while  the  main  stream 
of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic  virtue, 
goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would  not  be 
so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not  that 
he  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Among  the  Hebrew  traditions  enumerated  by  Je- 
rome is  one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the 
world  was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  lim- 
its. Among  the  literal  interpreters  there  is  an 
infinite  diversity  of  opinions.  What  is  the  river 
which  goes  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ? 
is  a  question  which  has  been  often  asked,  and  still 
waits  for  a  satisfactory  answer.  That  the  ocean 
stream  which  surrounded  the  earth  was  the  source 
from  which  the  four  rivers  flowed  was  the  opinion 
of  Josephus.  It  was  the  Shat-el-Arab,  according  to 
those  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  their  con- 
jecture would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not 
that  this  stream  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propri- 
ety, be  said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those  who  refer 
the  position  of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia, 
the  "  river  "  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
conceived  to  mean  "  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a 
well-watered  district.  But  this  signification  of  the 
word  is  wholly  without  a  parallel.  Michaelis,  Jahn, 
Bush,  &c.,  make  "river"  in  verse  10  a  collective 
singular  =  rivers,  i.  e.  the  four  rivers  afterward 
specified.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  (A.  V.  "  from 
thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads") 
Bush  would  understand  thus :  "  afterward  the 
rivers  were  parted  (i.  e.  assigned  in  geographical 
reckoning  to  their  particular  districts),  and  became 
known  as  four  principal  rivers."  That  the  Hid- 
dekel is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phraih  the  Euphrates, 
has  never  been  denied,  except  by  those  who  assume 
that  the  whole  narrative  is  a  myth  which  originated 
elsewhere,  and  was  adapted  by  the  Hebrews  to 
their  own  geographical  notions.  With  regard  to 
the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and  most  universally 
received  opinion  (Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, &c.)  identifies  it  with  the  Ganges.  But 
Rashi  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the  Kile. 
That  the  Pison  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  cur- 
rent long  before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  and 
adopted  by  Kalisch,  Gesenius,  Bush,  &c.  Philostor- 
gius  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Hydaspes.  Some 
have  found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the 
artificial  caniils  which  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  (Chaldea.)  Even  those  commentators 
who  agree  in  placing  the  terrestrial  paradise  on  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Cte.«iphon  and 
Apamea,  by  no  means  agree  in  deciding  to  which 
of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream  is  again 
divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. Calvin,  Scaliger,  &c.,  conjectured  that  the 
Pison  was  the  most  easterly  of  these  channels; 
Huet  and  Boehart  that  it  was  the  westernmost. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position 
of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia (Reland,  Calmct,  Rosenmiiller,  Hartmann, 
&c.)  have  identified  the  Pison  with  the  Phasis. 
Raumer  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
Aras    or  Araxes,  which    flows    into    the   Caspian 
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Sea.  Colonel  Ghesney,  from  the  results  of  exten- 
6ive  observations  in  Araicnia,  was  "led  to  infer 
that  the  rivers  known  by  the  comparatively  modern 
names  of  Ilalys  and  Araxes  are  those  which,  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  have  the  names  of  Pison  and  Gi- 
hon ;  and  that  the  country  within  the  former  is  the 
laud  of  Uavilah,  whilst  that  which  borders  upon  the 
latter  is  the  still  more  remarkable  country  of  Gush." 
In  Genesis  the  Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  land  of  Ilavilah.  It  is,  then,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  Ilavilah 
before  proceeding  to  identify  the  Pison  with  any 
particular  river.  In  Gen.  ii.  11,  12,  it  is  described 
as  the  land  where  the  best  gold  was  found,  and  which 
was  besides  rich  in  the  treasures  of  "bdellium" 
and  the  "  onyx  "  stoue.  If  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii. 
be  identical  with  any  one  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  29,  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  we  must  look 
for  it  on  the  E.  or  S.  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  Havilah  is  that 
part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth; 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hopkinson),  in 
Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  region  (Raumer), 
are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hartmann, 
Reland,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favor  of  Colchis, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  For 
all  these  hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than 
the  merest  conjecture.  The  second  river  of  Paradise 
presents  difficulties  not  less  insurmountable  than  the 
Pison.  Those  who  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Ganges  held  also  (with  Gesenius,  Bush,  &c.)  that  the 
Gihon  was  the  Xile.  The  etvraology  of  Gihon  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly  flowing,  impetuous 
stream.  According  to  Golius,  Jickoon  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been 
assumed  by  Rosenmiiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaelis 
to  be  the  Gihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too, 
is  called  by  the  Persians  Jichoon  ar-Ras,  and  from 
this  circumstance  it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland, 
Calmet,  and  Colonel  Chesney  as  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gihon.  Bochart  and  Huet  contend- 
ed that  it  was  the  easternmost  of  the  channels  by 
which  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Calvin  considered  it 
to  be  the  most  westerly.  That  it  should  be  the  Oron- 
tes  (Leclerc),  the  Ganges  (Buttm.ann  and  Ewald), 
the  Kur,  or  Cyrus  (Link),  necessarily  followed  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  several  theories.  Rask  and 
Verbrugge  are  in  favor  of  the  Gyndes  of  the  an- 
cients, a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  Cush  has  been 
connected  with  Ccth  or  Cdthah  (2  K.  xvii.  24). 
Bochart  identified  it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the 
country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with 
Bactria  or  Balkh,  the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this 
ca.<»e,  in  the  celebrated  vale  of  Kashmir.  Cush  (A. 
v.  "  Ethiopia  ")  is  generally  applied  in  the  Old  -Tes- 
tament to  the  countries  S.  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
the  southern  limit  of  Egypt (Ez.  xxix,  10),  and  ap- 
parently the  most  western  of  the  provinces  over 
which  the  rule  of  Ahasuerus  extended,  "  from  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia"  (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt 
and  Cush  are  associated  in  the  majority  of  instances 
in  which  the  word  occurs  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Is.  xviii. 
1 ;  Jer.  xlvL  9,  &c.) :  but  in  two  passages  Cush 
stands  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11), 
and  Persia  (Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  In  2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  the 
Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling  "  beside  the 
Cushitcs"  ("near  the  Ethiopians,"  A. V.),  and  both 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Philistines. 
Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliil.  3),  Cush  and  the 


Sabeans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated  in  a  manner 
consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the  son  of  Cush. 
From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  Cush 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  S.  of  Egypt 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possi 
ble,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  W.  of  Egypt 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cush, 
but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  (See  CcsH, 
Ethiopia,  and  their  derivatives.)  In  the  midst  of 
this  diversity  of  opinions,  what  is  the  true  conclu- 
sion  at  which  we  arrive  ?  All  the  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  share  the  inevitable  fate  of  con- 
clusions which  are  based  upon  inadequate  premises. 
The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  because  the  data 
are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely,  on  any  other 
hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  apparent  so- 
lutions. Other  methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
have  been  proposed.  Some  have  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  the  whole  narrative  a  spurious  interpo- 
lation of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn).  But,  even 
admitting  this,  the  words  demand  explanation. 
Luther  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden  re- 
mained under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the 
deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam ;  but  that  by  the  flood  all  traces  of  it 
were  obliterated.  But  the  narrative  is  so  worded  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  rivers 
spoken  of  were  still  existing  in  the  historian's  time. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  description  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian 
document  (Morren,  Ros.  Geoff.).  The  conjecture 
is  incapable  of  proof  or  disproof  The  efiects  of  the 
flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries,  and  altering 
the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too  little  known 
at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  Meanwhile,  as  every  expression  of  opinion 
results  in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it  will  be  more 
honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  than  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  fictitious  solution. — 2.  One  of  the 
marts  which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with 
richly  embroidered  stufis ;  associated  with  Haran, 
Sheba,  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  In  2  K.  xix.  12, 
and  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  "  the  children  of  Eden  "  are  men- 
tioned with  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  as  victims 
of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conquest.  According  to 
Bochart,  who  makes  this  =  No.  1,  it  may  be  Addan, 
or  Addana,  which  geographers  place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. Michaelis  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Aden^ 
in  S.  W.  Arabia,  as  the  Eden  of  Ezekiel.  In  the 
absence  of  positive  evidence,  probability  seems  to 
point  to  the  N.  W.  of  Mesopotamia  as  the  locality 
of  Eden. — 3.  "  House  of  Eden  "  (Am.  i.  5,  margin 
Betll-e'drn  =  houfte  of  pleature),  probably  the  name 
of  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Damascus. 
Michaelis,  misled  by  an  apparent  resemblance  in 
name,  identified  it  with  EMtn,  about  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Baalbek.  But  Grotius,  with  greater  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  pointed  to  the  ParadisuM 
of  Ptolemy  as  the  locality  of  Eden.  The  desolate 
and  uninteresting  ruins  of  old  Jusieh,  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and  one  hour  S.  S.  E. 
from  Fihleh  (Ptr.  ii.  831  ff.),  are  supposed  by  Robin- 
son (iii.  666)  to  mark  the  site  of  Ptolemy's  ancient 
town  of  Paradistu.  Others  have  conjectured  that 
Beth-eden  is  no  other  than  Beil-Jenn  {=the  houte  of 
Paradise),  not  -far  to  the  S.  W.  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Hermon,  and  a  short  distance  from 
Mcdjel. 

Eden  (Heb.,  see  above).  1.  A  Gershonitc  Lc- 
vite,  son  of  Joah,  in  the  days  of  Hezckiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  12). — i.   Also  a  Levite,  contemporary 
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and  probably  identical  with  the  preceding  (2  Chr. 
XXX  i.  15). 

E'der  (Heb.  afock).  1.  A  town  of  Judah  in  the 
extreme  S.,  on  the  borders  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21) ; 
perhaps  =  Arad.  Rowlands  (in  Fbu.  under  "S. 
Country  ")  supposes  it  at  Eddeirai  or  Udheirah,  an 
ancient  site  ten  or  twelve  miles  W.  of  iSebbeh 
(Masada). — 2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  30). 

E'dt'S  [ee'deez]  (1  Esd.  ix.  35)  =  Jadau, 

Ed'na  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  pleasure)^  the  wife  of 
Kaguel  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8,  14,  16;  x.  12;  xi.  1). 

Edom  (Heb.  red),  the  name  given  to  EsAr,  the 
first-born  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob, 
when  he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal 
of  lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar  color  of  the  pottage 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom  =  red  (Gen.  xxv.  29- 
34).  The  country  which  the  Lord  subsequently 
gave  to  Esau  was  hence  called  the  "field  (A.  V. 
"country")  of  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxii.  3),  or  "land  of 
Edom "  (xxxvi.  16 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  37),  or  Idumea. 
Probably  its  physical  aspect  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this.  Edom  was  previously  called  Mount 
Seir.  (Seir,  Mount.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  called  Horitks.  The  boundaries  of 
Edom,  though  not  directly,  are  yet  incidentally  de- 
fined with  tolerable  distinctness  in  the  Bible.  The 
country  lay  along  the  route  pursued  by  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea, 
and  thence  back  again  to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8) ; 
that  is,  along  the  E.  side  of  the  great  valley  of 
Arabah.  (Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.)  It 
reached  southward  as  far  as  Elath,  which  stood  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the 
seaport  of  the  Edomites ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  extended  farther,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing 
Elath  struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to 
pass  round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
N.  of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  through  which 
the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going,  and 
were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh  by  the 
Bouthern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17,  18 ;  2 
K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boundary  between  Moab  and 
Edom  appears  to  have  been  the  "  brook  Zered " 
(Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modem  Wady  el- 
Ahay,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  Jebal  (Gebalene).  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  It  only  embraced 
the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles  long 
by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath 
to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
mountain-range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided  into 
two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  Jebdl.  It 
begins  at  Wady  ef-Ahsy,  which  separates  it  from 
Kerak,  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  esh-^herah,  a  name  which, 
though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  Seir.  The  physical  geography  of  Edom  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the 
mountain-range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these 
succeed  lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  por- 
phyry, over  which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone 
in  irregular  ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep 
ravines  between.  The  latter  strata  give  the  moun- 
tains their  most  striking  features  and  remarkable 
colors.  The  average  elevation  of  the  summits  is 
about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern 
side  runs  an  almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This 
ridge  sinks  down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau 
of  the  Arabian  desert.     (Arabia.)     While  Edom  is 


thus  wild,  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep 
glens  and  flat  terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are 
covered  with  rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  now  spring  up  luxuriantly  (compare 
Gen.  xxvii.  39).  The  ancient  capital  of  Edcm  was 
BozRAH  {Luseireh),  near  the  northern  border  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,22). 
But  Sela  {Petrd)  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
stronghold  in  the  days  of  Amaziah  (a.  c.  638 ;  2  K. 
xiv.  7).  Elath  and  Ezion-geeer  were  the  seaports ; 
they  were  captured  by  David,  and  here  Solomon 
equipped  his  merchant-fleet  (2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  IK. 
ix.  26).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  de- 
cline, the  Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost 
cities,  but  made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern 
Palestine  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  During  the  Captivity 
they  advanced  westward,  occupied  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  their  brethren  the  Amalekitcs  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  ff.),  and  even  took  possession  of 
many  towns  in  southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron. 
The  name  Edom,  or  rather  Idumea,  was  now  given 
to  the  country  lying  between  the  valley  of  Arabah 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  While  Jdi.mea 
thus  extended  westward,  Edom  Proper  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Nabathcans  (Nebaioth).  They 
were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great  part  of 
southern  Arabia.  They  took  Petra  and  established 
themselves  there  at  least  three  centuries  b.  c. 
Leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  they  settled  down 
amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called  by  Roman 
writers  Arabia  Petraa,  which  embraced  nearly  the 
same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edcm.  Soire  of  its 
monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas.  The  kingdom 
was  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  106.  Un- 
der the  Romans  the  transport  trade  increased,  and 
roads  were  constructed.  To  the  Kabatheans  Petra 
owes  those  great  monuments  which  are  still  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Early  in  the  Christian  era 
Edom  Proper  was  included  by  geographers  in  Pal- 
estine, but  in  the  fifth  century  a  new  division  was 
made  of  the  whole  country  into  Palcesiina  Prima, 
Secnnda,  and  Teriia  {=:  1st,  2d,  and  Bd  Palestine). 
The  last  embraced  Edom  and  seme  neighboring 
provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical 
division  its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom.  The 
great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country  became,  as 
it  is  still,  a  desert  (Ez.  xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14).  On  a 
commanding  height  about  twelve  miles  N.  of  Petra 
the  Crusaders  built  a  strong  fortress  called  Afons 
Regalis,  new  Shobek.  Frcm  that  time  until  the 
present  century  Edom  remained  an  unknown  land. 
In  1812  Burckhardt  passed  through  it,  and  dis- 
covered the  wonderful  ruins  of  Petra.  In  1828 
Laborde  visited  Petra.  Many  have  since  followed 
the  first  explorers. 

E'dom-ites  =  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or  Edom. 
They  soon  became  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  1  ff. ;  Aholibamah,  &c.).  Their  first 
form  of  government  appears  to  have  resembled  that 
of  the  modern  Bedouins ;  each  tribe  or  clan  having 
a  petty  chief  or  sheikh  ("Dfke,"  A.V.).  The  Hor- 
ites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from  an  early  period, 
and  among  whom  the  Edomites  still  lived,  had  their 
sheikhs  also.  At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the 
Edomites  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Horites,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  united  action  un- 
der one  competent  leader,  and  then  a  king  was 
chosen.  Against  the  Horites  the  children  of  Edcm 
were  completely  successful.     Having  either  exter- 
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minatcd  or  expelled  them,  they  occupied  their  whole 
country  (DcuL  iL  12).  A  statement  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
SI,  and  i  Chr.  i.  43,  serves  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the 
land  of  EJom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel ; "  i.  c.  (so  Porter)  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
virtual  king  of  Israel  (compare  Deut  xxxiii.  5 ;  Ex. 
xviiL  16-19).  Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother 
Jacob  for  fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity. 
The  EJomites,  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any  intru- 
sion, peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites 
to  pass  through  their  land  (Num.  xx.  14-21).  For 
400  years  we  hear  no  more  of  the  EJomites.  They 
were  then  attacked  and  defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years  later  David  overthrew 
their  army  in  the  "  Valley  of  Salt,"  and  his  general, 
Joab,  following  up  the  victory,  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  male  population  (1  K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed 
Jewish  garrisons  in  all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2 
Sam.  viii.  13,  14).  Hauad  4,  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  Edom,  made  his  escape  with  a  few 
followers  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Pharaoh.  After  the  death  of  David  he  returned, 
and  tried  (Jos.  viii.  7,  §  6)  to  excite  his  countrymen 
to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing  in  the  attempt 
he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  became  one  of  Solo- 
mon's greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22).  The 
Edomites  continued  subject  to  Israel  (IK.  xxii.  47 ; 
2  K.  iii.  9)  till  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (b.  c.  914), 
when  they  attempted  to  invade  Israel  in  conjunction 
with  Ammon  and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  de- 
stroyed in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22  ff.). 
A  few  years  later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram, 
elected  a  king,  and  for  half  a  century  retained  their 
independence  (xxi.  8  ft.).  They  were  then  attacked 
by  Amaziah,  and  Sela,  their  great  stronghold,  was 
captured  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11, 12).  Yet  the 
Israelites  were  never  able  again  completely  to  subdue 
them  (xxviii.  17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter 
of  the  Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be 
specially  referred  to  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  On  account  of 
these  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in 
the  day  of  their  calamity,  the  Edomites  were  fearfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxv.  12 
ff.,  XXXV.  3  fr.;  Am.  i.  11,  12;  Ob.  1  ff.).  On  the 
conquest  of  Judah,  the  Edomites,  probably  in  re- 
ward for  their  services  during  the  war,  were  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  southern  Palestine,  and  the 
whole  plateau  between  it  and  Egypt ;  but  they  were 
about  the  same  time  driven  out  of  Edom  Proper  by 
the  Nabatheans.  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper.  But  during  the  warlike  rule 
of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again  completely  sub- 
dued, and  even  forced  by  John  Hyrcanus  to  con- 
form to  Jewish  laws  and  rites,  and  submit  to  the 
government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edomites  were 
now  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
whole  province  was  often  termed  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  Idumea.  One  of  the  prefects,  An- 
tipatcr,  an  Idumean  by  birth,  became,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of 
Judea,  and  his  son  was  King  Uerop  the  Great 
Immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
20/K)0  Mumcans  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  filled  with  robbery  and  bloodshed.  From 
this  time  the  Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disap- 
pear from  the  page  of  history.      The  character  of 


the  Edomites  was  drawn  by  Isaac  in  his  prophetical 
blessing  to  Esau — "By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live" 
(Gen.  xxvii.  40).  Little  is  known  of  their  religion ; 
but  that  little  shows  them  to  have  been  idolaters 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  14, 15,  20).  Josephus  (xv.  7,  §  9)  refers 
to  both  the  idols  and  priests  of  the  Idumeans.  The 
habits  of  the  Idumeans  were  singular.  The  Horites, 
their  predecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as  their 
name  implies,  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves ;  and 
the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted  their  dwellings 
as  well  as  their  country  (Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  Ob.  3,  4). 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  soft  sandstone  strata.  Those  at  Petra  are 
well  known.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  their  great  size,  render  them 
healthy,  pleasant,  and  commodious  habitations, 
while  their  security  made  them  specially  suitable  to 
a  country  exposed  in  every  age  to  incessant  attacks 
of  robbers. 

Ed  re-i  (Heb.  strotiff,  mighiy,  Ges. ;  com-dintrid, 
planieUioH,  Fii.).  1.  One  of  the  two  capital  cities  of 
Bashan  (Xum.  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4,  iii.  10;  Josh, 
xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  victory  gained  by  the  Israelites 
over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their  king,  and  the  ter- 
ritory thus  acquired.  Probably  the  Israelites  did 
not  long  retain  it.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city, 
still  bearing  the  name  Edr'a  (so  Porter),  stand  on  a 
rocky  promontory  which  projects  from  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  Lejah.  (Argob.)  The  site  is  a  strange 
one — without  water  (except  in  large  subterranean 
cisterns),  without  access,  except  over  rocks  and 
through  defiles  all  but  impracticable,  yet  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  have  a  strange,  wild 
look,  rising  up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  number 
of  the  old  houses  still  remain ;  they  are  low,  mas- 
sive, and  gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half  buried 
beneath  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  present  in- 
habitants (about  fifty  families  in  1854)  reside.  The 
monuments  show  it  must  have  been  an  important 
town  under  the  Romans.  The  identity  of  this  site 
with  the  Edrei  of  Scripture  has  been  questioned  by 
many  writers  (Reland,  Ritter,  Burckhardt,  &c.),  who 
follow  Eusebius,  and  place  the  capital  of  Bashan  at 
the  modern  Der'a,  about  fourteen  miles  further  S. 
in  the  open  plain. — 2*  A  town  of  northern  Pales- 
tine, allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated 
near  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  About  two  miles  8. 
of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called  Tell  Khur- 
aibeh  =  hill  of  the  ruin.  It  is  evidently  an  old  site, 
and  Porter  supposes  it  may  be  that  of  Edreu 
Robinson  (iii.  365  f.)  regards  this  as  the  site  of 
Hazor  1. 

Ed-n-ea'tion.  Although  nothing  is  more  carefully 
inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of  parents  to 
teach  their  children  its  precepts  and  principles 
(Ex,  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14 ;  Deut  iv.  6,  9,  10,  vi.  2,  7, 
20,  &C.),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews 
in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  subjects. 
The  wisdom  therefore  and  instruction,  of  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are  to  be  un- 
derstood chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Law,  by 
the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents 
(Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10, 
xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  Exceptions  to  this 
statement  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  in^;tance8 
of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyp- 
tian learning  (Acts  vii.  22) ;  of  the  writer  of  tlie  book 
of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural 
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history  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job 
xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl.,  xli.) ;  of  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17) ;  and  above  all, 
in  the  intellectual  gilts  and  acquirements  of  Solo- 
mon, which  were  even  more  renowned  than  his 
political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29-34,  x.  1-9;  2  Chr. 
ix.  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much 
exaggeration,  been  w  idely  preserved  in  Oriental  tra- 
dition. The  commands  to  write  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  upon  the  posts  of  the  house  and  on  the  gates 
(Deut.  vi.  9,  xi.  20),  and  upon  great  stones  at 
Mount  Ebal  "very  plainly"  (xxvii.  2-8),  presup- 
pose a  general  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
communicated  by  parents  to  children.  In  later 
times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on  them  as  well 
as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together  with  other  sub- 
jects, were  studied.  Jerome  adds  that  Jewish 
children  were  taught  to  say  by  heart  the  genealo- 
gies. Parents  were  required  to  teach  their  children 
some  trade.  (Handicraft.)  Previous  to  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  chief  depositaries  of  learning  were  the 
schools  or  colleges,  from  which  in  most  cases  (see 
Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  succession  of  public 
teachers  (Prophet)  who  at  various  times  endeavored 
to  reform  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  both 
rulers  and  people.  Besides  the  prophetical  schools, 
instruction  was  given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
and  elsewhere,  but  their  subjects  were  doubtless 
exclusivelv  concerned  with  religion  and  worship 
(Lev.  x.  11;  Ez.  xliv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  1,  8; 
Mai.  ii.  7).  From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  there  must  have  been  among  the  Jews  per- 
sons skilled  in  writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the 
commercial  district  of  Phenicia  may  have  been  the 
.  occasion  of  their  reputation  in  this  respect  ( Judg. 
j  y.  14).  The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  es- 
I  pecially  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required 
'  a  staflF  of  well-educated  persons  under  the  recorder 
:  or  historiographer,  who  compiled  memorials  of  the 
[reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2 Chr. 
'xxxiv.  8).  (Scribes.)  To  the  schools  of  the  Prophets 
succeeded,  after  the  Captivity,  the  synagogues, 
'  which  were  either  themselves  used  as  schools  or 
had  places  near  them  for  that  purpose.  (Rabbi  ; 
Synagogue.)  A  school  or  teacher  was  required  in 
the  Mishna  for  every  twenty-five  children  ;  when  a 
community  had  only  forty  children  they  might  have 
a  master  and  an  assistant.  The  age  for  a  boy  to  go 
to  school  was  six  years ;  before  that  the  father 
must  instruct  his  son.  Besides  these  elementary 
schools,  there  were  colleges,  at  first  confined  to 
Jerusalem,  but  gradually  established  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  Jews  resided.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  colleges,  comprehending  all  the 
sciences  of  that  time,  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud 
(Ginsburg  in  Kitto).  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, colleges  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at 
Japhne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most 
famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five 
years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the 
Mishna,  at  thirteen  they  became  subject  to  the 
whole  law,  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Gemara. 
Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  both 
pupils  and  teachers  were  exhortod  to  respect  each 
other.  Physical  science  formed  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction.  Unmarried  men  and  women  were  not 
allowed  to  be  teachers  of  boys.  In  the  schools  the 
Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the 
ground.     Of  female  education  we  have  little  account 


in  Scripture.  Needlework  formed  a  large,  but  by  no 
means  the  only,  subject  of  instruction  imparted  to 
females,  whose  position  in  society  and  in  the  house- 
hold must  by  no  means  be  considered  as  represented 
in  modern  Oriental  usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  16,  26; 
Sus.  3 ;  Lk.  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39 ;  Acts  xiii.  50 ;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 
(Dress  ;  Women.)  Among  the  Mohammedans,  edu- 
cation, even  of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind, 
and  of  girls  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of 
the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Koran  is  made  the 
staple,  if  not  the  only,  subject  of  instruction. 

*  E^.     Bird;  Food;  Hen. 

Eg'lah  (fleb.  a  heifet-),  one  of  David's  wives  dur- 
ing his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  mother  of  his  son 
Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  According  to 
the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition,  she  was  Michal. 

Eg'la-im  (Heb.  two  ponds),  a  place  named  only  in 
Is.  XV.  8,  apparently  one  of  the  most  remote  points 
on  the  boundary  of  Moab ;  perhaps  =  En-eglaim, 

Egion  (Heb.  viiuline,  of  a  calf,  Ges.),  a  king  of 
the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  flF.),  who,  aided. by  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Amalckites,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  took  "  the  city  of  palm-trees "  (Jericho). 
Here  he  built  himself  a  palace  (so  Jos.  v.  4,  §  1  ff.), 
and  continued  for  eighteen  years  to  oppress  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  are  somewhat  differently 
given  in  Judges  and  in  Josephus.  In  Judges  the 
Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15);  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  presents 
of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the 
offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene  (18, 19) ; 
in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  In  Judges  the 
place  seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room  into 
the  "  summer-parlor,"  where  Ehud  found  him  upon 
his  return  (comp.  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  entire 
action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlor.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  After  this  desperate  achievement,  Ehud 
repaired  to  Seirath  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
(iii.  26,  27).  To  this  wild  central  region,  command- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  plains  E.  and  W.,  he  summoned 
the  Israelites  by  sound  of  "trumpet"  (Cornet). 
Descending  from  the  hills,  they  fell  upon  the  Moab- 
ites, killed  the  greater  number  at  once,  seized  the 
fords  of  Jordan,  and  not  one  of  the  fugitives  es- 
caped. 

Eglon  (Heb.,  see  above),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the 
low  country  (Josh.  xv.  39).  During  the  struggles 
of  the  conquest,  Eglon  w  as  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
five  Amorite  towns  which  under  Jerusalem  (Arox- 
iZEDEc)  attempted  resis^tance,  by  attacking  Gibcon 
after  the  treaty  of  the  latter  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.). 
It  was  destroyed  by  Joshua  (x.  34  ff".,  xii.  12).  The 
name  doubtless  survives  in  the  modern  'Ajldu,  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  about  ten  miles  from  Beit 
Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  fourteen  from  Gaza,  on 
the  S.  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

E'gypt  [ee'jipt]  (L.  ^gypiits  ;  said  to  have  been 
named  from  an  ancient  king  of  the  country),  a  coun- 
try occupying  the  northeastern  angle  of  Africa, 
and  lying  between  north  latitude  31°  37' and  24"  1', 
and  east  longitude  27°  13'  and  34°  12'.  Its  limits 
appear  always  to  have  been  very  nearly  the  same. 
In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6,  margin  of  both),  the 
whole  country  is  spoken  of  as  extending  from  Mig- 
DOL  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the  same  limits  to  the 
E.  and  S.  as  at  present. — Names.  The  common 
name  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible  is  "  Mizraim  "  (Heb. 
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Afltsrayim,  generally  translated  "Egypt"  in  A. V.), 
or  more  fully,  "  the  land  of  Mizruim,"  A.  V.  "  the 
land  of  Egypt."  In  form  Miisrayim  is  a  dual,  and 
accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural  verb. 
When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  mentioned 
as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  (so  Mr.  R. 
S.  Poole,  the  author  of  this  article),  that  any  thing 
more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by 
descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number  doubtless 
indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  country  into  an 
upper  and  lower  region.  The  Heb.  singular  Mdtsor 
also  occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates 
Lower  Egypt,  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  as- 
sertion. The  Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  ilfiar,  signifies 
red  mud.  Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  "  the 
land  of  Ham"  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27;  compare  Ixxviii.  51), 
and  "  Rahab  ; "  both  these  appear  to  be  poetical 
appellations.  The  common  ancient  Egyptian  name 
of  the  country  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Kem, 
which  was  perhaps  pronounced  Chem ;  the  demotic 
form  is  Kemee.  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  black,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  account 
of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil.  We  may  rea- 
sonably conjecture  that  Kern  is  the  Egyptian  equiv- 
alent of  Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words 
being  similar  or  even  the  same  in  sense.  Under 
the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  "the  two  regions"  Ta-tee?  called  respect- 
ively "the  Southern  Region"  Ta-res,  and  the 
"  Northern  Region  "  Ta-mehect.  There  were  differ- 
ent crowns  for  the  two  regions,  that  of  Upper 
Egypt  being  white,  that  of  Lower  Egypt  red,  the 
two  together  composing  the  so-called  pschenl.  The 
sovereign  had  a  special  title  as  ruler  of  each  region : 
of  Upper  Egypt  he  was  SiUen  =  king,  and  of  Lower 
Egypt  Shebt  =  bee,  the  two  combined  forming  the 
common  title  Suten-Sheht.  The  initial  sign  of  the 
former  name  is  a  bent  reed  (compare  2  K.  xviii. 
21 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Ez.  xxlx.  6).  In  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  In  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Upper  Egypt  was  divided 
into  the  Heptanomis  and  the  Thebais,  making  alto- 
gether three  provinces,  but  the  division  of  the 
whole  country  into  two  was  even  then  the  most 
usual. — Superficies.  Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about 
9,582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize.  This 
computation  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as 
sandy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated ;  but  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
more  than  about  6,626  square  miles.  Anciently 
2,73.5  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated, 
and  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim 
about  1,295  square  miles.  The  chief  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  surface  in  the  times  b.  c.  were 
that  the  long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  culti- 
vated (Goshen),  and  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended 
much  further  N.  than  at  present. — Ancient  Cities. 
(Alexandria;  Hanes;  MsMPnis;  On;  Pi-beseth; 
Pithom;  Raveses;  Sis;  Syene;  Tahpanhes; 
Thebes;  Zoan.) — Names.  From  a  remote  period 
Egypt  was  divided  into  Nomes  Hespu,  singular  Htsp, 
each  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  first  thirty-six  in  number. 
Ptolemy  enumerates  forty-four ;  Pliny,  forty-six ; 
afterward  they  were  further  increased.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.  —  General 
appearance.  Climate,  <tv.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly  changed  since 
the  days  of  Moses.     The  Delta  was  always  a  vast 


level  plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly  watered 
than  now  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  numerous 
canals, while  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must 
have  suffered  still  less  alteration.  Anciently,  how- 
ever, the  rushes  must  have  been  abundant ;  whereas 
now  they  have  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the 
lakes.  The  whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme fertility,  which  especially  strikes  the  beholder 
when  the  rich  green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with 
the  utterly  bare  yellow  mountains,  or  the  sand 
strewn  rocky  desert  on  either  side.  The  climate  is 
equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  very  unfrequent 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very  rare.  Culti- 
vation nowhere  depends  upon  it.  The  absence  of 
rain  is  mentioned  in  Dent.  xi.  10, 11,  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike  the  case  of 
Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  xiv.  18  as  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all  ages  by 
severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  that 
any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character 
of  the  modern  plague.  (Medicine  ;  Plagues,  thb 
Ten.)  Famines  are  frequent,  and  one  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  time  of  the  F4timee  Khaleefeh  El-Mos- 
tansir-billah,  seems  to  have  been  even  more  severe 
than  that  of  Jo.seph.  (Famine.) — Oedogy.  The  fertile 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta  (between  the  ancient  Pelu- 
siac  and  Canopic  mouths  of  the  Nile),  and  the  nar- 
row winding  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  (which  is  seldom 
more  than  twelve  miles  across),  are  bounded  by 
rocky  deserts  covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On 
either  side  of  the  plain  they  are  low,  but  they  over- 
look the  valley,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as 
from  the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The 
formation  is  limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes, 
where  sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the 
southern  limit  of  E^ypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sand- 
stone and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  Limestone, 
sandstone,  and  granite  were  obtained  from  quarries 
near  the  river ;  basalt,  breccia,  and  porphyry  from 
others  in  the  eastern  desert,  between  the  Thebais 
and  the  Red  Sea.  An  important  geological  change 
has  in  the  course  of  centuries  raised  the  country 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed 
that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since 
the  Christian  era  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  re- 
tired southward  (Is.  xi.  15,  xix.  5). — Tlie  NUe 
The  inundation  of  the  Nile  fertilizes  and  sustains 
the  country,  and  makes  the  river  its  chief  blessing ; 
a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of  rising  being  the 
cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on  this  account 
anciently  worshipped.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  com- 
mences about  two  months  later.  The  greatest 
height  is  attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three 
months. — Cultivation,  Agriculture,  <tc.  The  ancient 
prosperity  of  Egj'pt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well 
as  by  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country. 
As  early  as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must 
have  been  densely  populated.  The  contrast  of  the 
present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity  is 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physi- 
cal causes.  Egypt  has  lost  all  strength  and  energy. 
It  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that,  when  the  prod- 
uce failed  in  Palestine,  Eg>-pt  was  the  natural  re- 
source. In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was  evidently 
the  granary,  at  least  during  famines,  of  the  nations 
around.  The  inundation,  as  taking  the  place  of 
rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  during 
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the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the  same 
principle.  Watering  with  the  foot  (Deut  xi.  10, 
11)  may  refer  to  some  mode  of  irrigation  by  a 
machine,  but  the  monuments  do  not  afford  a  rep- 
resentation of  it    (Agriculture.)   That  now  called 


Shadoof,  or  pole  and  backet  for  watering  the  garden. — (Wilkinson.) 

the  shidoof  is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  common  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  (Chal- 
DEA.)  There  are  detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up 
the  earth,  or  ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  thresh- 
ing, and  storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.  The  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  began  as  soon  as  the  water 
of  the  inundation  had  sunk  into  the  soil,  about  a 
month  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  har- 
vest-time was  about  and  soon  after  the  vernal 
equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines  were  extensively 
cultivated.     Of  other  fruit-trees,  the  date-palm  was 


Granary,  ahowin^  bow  the  gnin  wa«  put  in,  and  thnt  the  doon  a  b  were 
Intended  for  taking  it  out.— (W'ilkinaon.) 

the  most  common  and  valuable.  The  gardens  re- 
sembled the  fields,  being  watered  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  irrigation.  On  the  tenure  of  land  much 
light  is  thrown  by  the  history  of  Joseph.  Before 
the  famine  each  city  and  large  village  had  its  field 
(Gen.  xli.  48) ;  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all 
the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange 
for  food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained 
a  fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii. 
20-26).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though 
not  very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this  law  was 
ever  afterward  in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The 
great  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Egypt  were  anciently  of 
high  importance,  especially  for  their  fisheries  and 


the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  The  canals  are  now 
far  less  numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of  them 
are  choked  and  comparatively  useless. — Botany. 
The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists  almost  wholly 
of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees.  There  are 
no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date-palms 
(Palm-tree),  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange 
and  lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mul- 
berry-trees and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides 
of  roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The 
Theban  palm  grows  in  the  Thebais,  generally  in 
clumps.  These  were  all,  except  perhaps  the  mul- 
berry-tree, of  old  common  in  the  country.  The 
chief  fruits  are  the  date,  grape,  fig,  sycamore-fig, 
pomegranate,  banana,  many  kinds  of  melons,  and 
the  olive ;  and  there  are  many  others  less  common 
or  important.  These  were  also  of  old  produced 
in  the  country.  The  vegetables  are  of  many  kinds 
and  excellent,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  com- 
mon people  (Num.  xi.  4,  5).  The  most  important 
field-produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat ;  after  it 
must  be  placed  barley,  millet,  flax,  and  among  the 
vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans.  (Agriculture  ; 
Food  ;  Garden.)  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of 
the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers  that,  of  old, 
reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt  than  now. 
The  byblus  or  papyrus  (Reed  2)  is  almost  or  quite 
unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  and  most 
important  plant :  boats  were  made  of  its  stalks, 
and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was 
manufactured.  The  lotus  was  anciently  the  favor- 
ite flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place  of  the 
rose  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs:  it  is  now  very 
rare. — Zoology.  Of  old  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pas- 
toral country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are 
still  excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common 
among  them  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep 
and  goats  have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently 
swine  were  kept,  but  not  in  great  numbei's ;  now 
there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any.  Under  the  Pha- 
raohs the  horses  of  the  country  were  in  repute 
among  the  neighboring  nations,  who  purchased 
them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Asses  were 
anciently  numerous  :  the  breed  at  the  present  time 
is  excellent.  Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than 
now,  for  being  held  by  most  of  the  Muslims  to  be 
extremely  unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the 
houses  in  the  villages.  The  camel  has  nowhere 
been  found  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt, 
or  represented  on  the  monuments.  Probably  camels 
were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the  frontier. 
The  deserts  have  always  abounded  in  wild  animals, 
especially  of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  An- 
ciently the  hippopotamus  (Behemoth)  was  found  in 
the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  hunted.  Now,  this  animal 
is  rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant 
may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical  period, 
an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal,  has 
been  driven  further  S.  than  the  hippopotamus. 
Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs.  The  birds 
of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of  plu- 
mage :  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural.  Birds 
of  prey  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common  are 
scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  Both  wading 
and  web-footed  birds  abound  on  the  islands  and 
sandbanks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 
Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  (Dragon  2 ;  Le- 
viathan) must  be  especially  mentioned.  Frogs  are 
very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
stant croaking  in  the  autumn  makes  it  not  difficult 
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to  picture  the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and 
snakes  are  also  common,  but  the  more  venomous 
have  their  home,  like  the  scorpion,  in  the  desert 
(compare  Deut.  viii.  15).  The  Nile  and  lakes  have 
an  abundance  of  fish.     Among  the  insects  the  lo- 


custs must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud.  As  to  the 
lice  and  flies,  they  are  still  plagues  of  Egypt. 
(Plagues,  the  Ten.) — Ancient  IiJiahitanLi.  The  old 
mhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments 


Makioz  a  papy  nu  boat — (.Wilkisaon.) 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  showing  how  the  sail  was  Cutened  to  the  yards,  and  the  naton  of  the  rigging.— (Wilkinson.) 


and  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  have  occu- 
pied in  race  a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the 
Caucasians.  In  the  diminution  of  the  Nigritian 
characteristics  as  well  as  in  regard  to  dress,  man- 
ners, and  character,  the  influence  of  the  Arab  set- 
tlers (Arabia)  is  apparent.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
were  very  religious  and  contemplative,  but  given  to 
base  superstition,  patriotic,  respectful  to  women, 
hospitable,  generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious, 
very  sensual,  lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cring- 
ing, and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This  is 
▼erymuch  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabitants, 
except  that  Mohammedanism  has  taken  away  the 
respect  for  women. — Langnage.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian language,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it 
is  known  to  us,  is  an  agglutinate  monosyllabic  form 
of  speech.  It  is  expressed  by  the  signs  which  we 
call  hieroglyphics.  The  character  of  the  language 
IS  compound:  it  consists  of  elements  resembling 
those  of  the  Nigritian  languages  and  the  Chinese 
language  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  She- 
MiTic  Languages  on  the  other.  As  early  as  the  age 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  a  vulgar  dialect  was 
expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  writing.  This 
dialect  forms  the  link  connecting  the  old  language 
vith  the  Coptic,  which  does  not  very  greatly  differ 
from  the  monumental  language  (the  sacred  dialect), 
except  in  the  presence  of  many  Greek  words.  The 
key  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  is  the  cele- 
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brated  Rosetta  stone,  a  slab  of  black  marble,  found 
by  the  French  in  1Y99  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ro- 
setta branch  of  the  Nile,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  contains  a  decree,  written  in  sacred, 
enchorial,  and  Greek  characters,  respecting  the  co- 
ronation of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphaxes. — Religion.  The 
basis  of  the  religion  was  Nigritian  fetishism,  the 
lowest  kind  of  nature-worship,  differing  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously  indigen- 
ous. On  this  were  engrafted,  first,  cosmic  worship, 
mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revelation,  as  in 
Babylonia ;  and  then,  a  system  of  personifications 
of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions.  (Idolatry.) 
There  were  three  orders  of  gods — the  eight  great 
gods  (Amon),  the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian 
group,  comprehending  Osiris,  his  sister  and  wife 
Isis,  their  son  Horus,  &c.  They  were  represented 
in  human  forms,  sometimes  having  the  heads  of 
animals  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on  their  heads 
cosmic  or  other  objects  of  worship.  Osiris,  the 
personification  of  moral  good,  was  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  gods.  Typhon  was  his  adversary. 
The  fetishism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  ani- 
mals, that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these 
creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity. 
There  was  no  prominent  hero-worship,  although  de- 
ceased kings  and  other  individuals  often  received 
divine  honors.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  offerings 
of  food,  and  libations  of  wine,  oil,  &c.,  were  made. 
The  great  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
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man's  responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, were  tauglit,  also  the  transmigration  of 
the  sou).  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the 
most  remarkable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
fourth  dynasty.  The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear 
during  the  oppression,  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
adopted  the  Egj-ptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14 ;  Ez. 
XX.  7,  8).  The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  was 
probably  taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from 
one  of  the  sacred  bulls.  Remphan  and  Chiun  were 
foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon. AsHTORETii  was  Worshipped  at  Memphis. 
Doubtless  this  worship  was  introduced  by  the  Phe- 
nician  Shepherds. — Laws.  We  have  no  complete 
account  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either 
in  their  own  records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers. 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monuments 
indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety, 
showing  us  that  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly 
went  unarmed,  and  without  military  protection. 
Capital  punishment  appears  to  have  been  almost 
restricted,  in  practice,  to  murder.  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence were  more  severely  treated  than  oflFences 
against  religion  and  morals.  Popular  feeling  seems 
to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge  upon  itself 
in  the  case  of  impiety  alone  (Ex.  viii.  26). — Gov- 
ernment. The  government  was  monarchical,  but 
not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign  was 
not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had  the 
power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  authority. 
Nomes  and  districts  were  governed  by  ofiBcers  whom 
the  Greeks  called  nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except 
perhaps  at  the  earliest  period. — Foreign  Policy. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  Egyptians  must  be  re- 
garded in  its  relation  to  the  admission  of  foreigners 
into  Egj-pt,  and  to  the  treatment  of  tributary  and 
allied  nations.  In  the  former  aspect  it  was  char- 
acterized by  an  exclusiveness  which  sprang  from  a 
national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white  races,  and 
was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  preserving  the 
institutions  of  the  country  from  the  influence  of  the 
pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts.  Hence  the  jealous 
exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  northern  ports 
until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them,  and  hence,  too, 
the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in  earlier  times 
to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded  as  part  of 
Eg3rpt  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  tow- 
ard their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs  inter- 
married with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long 
as  their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested,  they 
would  not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or 
neutral  powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to 
the  Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account 
of  the  later  part  is  fully  consistent  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and  Zerah  are 
the  only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings. — 
With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a  different  policy 
appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The  Rebu  (Lcbu) 
or  LuDiM,  to  the  W.  of  Egypt,  on  the  N.  coast,  were 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  probably  employed,  like 
the  Shayretana  or  Cherethim  (Pelethites)  as  mer- 
cenaries. Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely  Egyptian 
province,  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  "  the  Prince  of  Kesh 


(Cush),"  and  the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that 
Ethiopian  sovereigns  seem  to  have  been  received 
by  the  Egyptians  as  native  rulci"s.  Further  S.,  the 
negroes  were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  tlie 
slave-hunts  of  modem  times. — Army.  There  are 
some  notices  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  0.  T. 
They  show,  like  the  monuments,  that  its  most  im- 
portant branch  was  the  chariot-force.  The  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen  chariots  besides  his 
whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites. 
The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots  are  probably  the 
"horsemen  "  mentioned  in  the  relation  of  this  event 
and  elsewhere,  for  in  Eg}ptian  they  are  called  the 
"  horse  "  or  "  cavalry."  We  have  no  subsequent 
indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitution  of  an 
Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of  the  22d  dynasty, 
when  we  find  that  Shishak's  invading  force  was 
partly  composed  of  foreigners ;  whether  mercenaries 
or  allies,  cannot  as  yet  be  positively  determined, 
although  the  monuments  make  it  most  probable 
that  they  were  of  the  former  character.  The  army 
of  Necho,  defeated  at  Carchemish,  seems  to  have 
been  similarly  composed,  although  it  probably  con- 
tained Greek  mercenaries,  who  soon  afterward  be- 
came the  most  important  foreign  element  in  the 
Egyptian  forces.  (Arms;  Army;  Chariot;  Ek- 
siGN.) — Domestic  Life.  The  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  great  work.  (Beard; 
Bread;  Dress;  Food;  Gate;  IIair  ;  Head-dress; 
House;  Meals,  kc.)  What  most  strikes  us  in 
their  manners  is  the  high  position  occupied  by  wok- 
en, and  the  entire  absence  of  the  harem  system  of 
seclusion.  Marriage  appears  to  have  been  uni- 
versal, at  least  with  the  richer  class ;  and  if  polyg- 
amy were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Ccn- 
cubinage  (Concubine)  was  allowed,  the  concubines 
taking  the  place  of  inferior  wives.  There  were  no 
castes  (i.  e.  civil,  religious,  military,  &c.,  functions 
were  not,  as  in  India,  necessarily  hereditary),  al- 
though great  classes  were  very  distinct,  especially 
the  priests,  soldiers,  artisans,  and  herdsmen,  with 
laborers.  The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were 
the  superintendence  of  their  fields  and  gardens; 
their  diversions,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  tend- 
ing of  cattle  was  left  to  the  most  despised  of  the 
lower  class.  (Herd  ;  Shepherd.)  The  Egyptian 
feasts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  ac- 
companied them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests, 
as  well  as  the  common  games,  were  probably  intro- 
duced among  the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious 
days  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  (Ban- 
quets; Bells;  Cornet;  Cymbal;  Dance;  Games; 
Harp;  Pipe;  Timbrel,  &c.)  The  account  of  the 
noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16,  31-84) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monuments. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  (Burial  ;  Embalming)  were 
far  more  important  than  any  events  of  the  Egyptian 
life,  as  the  tomb  was  regarded  as  the  only  true  home. 
— Literature  and  Art.  The  Egyptians  were  a  very 
literary  people,  and  time  has  preserved  to  us,  be- 
sides the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and  temples, 
many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historical  character,! 
and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  thj 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  except  such  as  arises  from  thd 
sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a  manner  no 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Proverbs.  The  mora 
and  religious  system  is,  however,  essentially  difj 
ferent  in  its  principles  and  their  application.  In 
science,  Egyptian  influence  maybe  distinctly  traced 
in  the  Pentateuch.     Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  th< 
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wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  prob- 
ably derived  from  them  tiio  astronomical  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  lor  the  calendar.  (Astronomy  ; 
Chronology.)  The  Egyptians  excelled  in  geometry 
and  mechanics.  (Arch,  &c.)  They  attained  a  high 
proficiency  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Anatomy 
was  practised  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  wonder- 
ful remains  of  Memphis,  Tuebes,  &;c.,  show  the  at- 
tainments of  the  Egyptians  in  the  arts  of  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting. — Mapicians.  Wc  find 
frequent  reference  in  the  Bible  to  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  8 ;  Ex.  vii.  11,  &c.).  (Divination  ; 
^kGic.)—Irulust]-ial  Arts.  The  industrial  arts  held 
an  important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers 
of  white  LINEN  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that 
[  shows  they  were  among  the  chief  contributors  to 
the  riches  of  the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine 
linen  of  Egypt  found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii. 
16).  Pottery  was  a  great  branch  of  the  native 
manufactures,  and  appears  to  have  furnished  em- 
ployment to  the  Hebrews  during  the  bondage  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  6,  Ixviii.  13;  compare  Ex.  i.  14).  (Basket; 
Bellows;  Brick;  Cart;  Glass;  Handicraft,  &c.) 
— Festivals.  The  religious  festivals  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
kept  with  great  merry-making  and  license.  The 
feast  which  the  Israelites  celebrated  when  Aaron 
had  made  the  golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  of  the  same  character.  (Idol  ;  Idolatry.) — 
Manners  of  Modern  Inhabitants.  The  manners  of 
the  modern  inhabitants  are  more  similar  to  those 
jiOf  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab  influ- 
l  ence,  than  were  the  manners  of  their  predecessors 
'•(see  above ;  also  Arabia). — Chronology  and  His- 
( TORY. — The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
branches,  technical  chronology,  historical  chronol- 
ogy, and  history : — 1.  Technical  Chronology.  That 
the  Egyptians  used  various  periods  of  time,  and 
made  astronomical  observations  from  a  remote  age, 
is  equally  attested  by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their 
monuments.  There  appear  to  have  been  at  least 
three  years  in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the 
Roman  domination,  the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical 
Year,  and  the  Sothic  Year ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  more  than  two  of  these  were  employed  at  the 
same  time.  The  Vague  Year  contained  365  days 
without  any  additional  fraction,  and  therefore 
passed  through  all  the  seasons  in  about  1,500  years. 
It  was  used  for  both  civil  and  religious  purposes. 
The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve  months, 
each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  additional  days,  after 
the  twelfth.  The  months  were  assigned  to  three 
seasons,  each  comprising  four  months,  called  re- 
spectively the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  those  seasons. 
The  names  by  which  the  Egyptian  months  are  com- 
monly known,  Thoth,  Paophi,  &c.,  are  taken  from 
the  divinities  to  which  they  were  sacred.  The 
seasons  are  called,  according  to  Mr.  Poole's  ren- 
dering, those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the 
Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  meaning  of 
their  names  has,  however,  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Trop- 
ical Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a  re- 
mote period  of  their  history.  M.  Brugsch  in  his 
work  on  the  Egyptian  year  (Berlin  and  Paris,  1856) 
makes  the  first  four  months,  not,  like  most  Egyp- 
tologers, of  Vegetation,  but  of  Inundation;  the 
second  four,  not  of  Manifestation  or  Harvest,  but 
of  Winter ;  the  third  four,  not  of  Inundation,  but 
of  Summer.  He  makes  but  two  seasons  of  six 
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months  each,  Summer  and  Winter,  the  first  half  of 
the  period  of  Inundation,  with  which  he  begins  the 
year,  belonging  to  Summer,  and  the  second  half  to 
^V!inte^  (A  S,  xiv.  644  fl'.).  The  Sothic  Year  was 
a  iupposed  sidereal  year  of  365^  days,  commencing 
with  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  tioihis  (  == 
Sirius).  The  Vague  Year,  having  no  intercalation, 
constantly  retreated  through  the  Sothic  Year,  until 
a  period  of  1,461  years  of  the  former  kind,  and  1,460 
of  the  latter  had  elapsed,  from  one  coincidence  of 
commencements  to  another.  The  Egyptians  are 
known  to  have  used  two  great  cycles,  the  Sothic 
Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle.  The  former  was  a 
cycle  of  the  coincidence '  of  the  Sothic  and  Vague 
Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of  1,460  years  of  the 
former  kind.  The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of. 
the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years.' 
It  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  have  a  duration 
of  1,505  years;  but  the  length  of  the  1,500  Vague 
Years  is  preferable.  The  monuments  make  men- 
tion of  Panegyrical  Months,  which  Mr.  Poole  makes 
to  be  periods  of  thirty  years  each,  and  divisions 
of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. — 2.  Historical  Clironol- 
ogy.  The  materials  for  historical  chronology  are 
the  monuments  and  the  remains  of  the  historical 
work  of  Manetho.  The  remains  of  Manetho's  his- 
torical work  consist  of  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynas-  ■ 
ties  and  two  considerable  fragments,  one  relating 
to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the  Exodus. 
The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the  epitome  given 
by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus,  and  that 
given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such  great  dif- 
ferences that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope  that  wtf 
can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of  dynasties 
is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in  which  case 
the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be  placed  full 
5000  years  b.  c,  and  the  reign  of  the  king  who  built 
the  Great  Pyramid  4000.  The  monuments  do  not 
warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity,  and  the  great 
majority  of  Egjrptologers  have  therefore  held  that 
the  dynasties  were  partly  contemporary.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Kings  who  unquestionably  belong  to  different 
dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  be  contemporary. 
The  monuments  will  not,  in  Mr.  Poole's  opinion, 
justify  any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned 
to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  (b.  c.  2700-1500). 
The  last  date,  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few 
years.  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty, or  the  era  of  Menes,  which  Mr.  Poole  is  dis- 
posed to  place  B.  c.  2717,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a 
concurrence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
28th  century.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater 
antiquity  for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory. Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  b,  c. 
3892,  and  Bunsen,  200  years  later.  Their  system 
is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological 
work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of 
3555  to  the  thirty  dynasties.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole  state- 
ment is  unmistakablv  not  from  the  true  Manetho. 
— 3.  History.  That  Egypt  was  colonized  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah  in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown 
by  the  mention  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines 
from  Caphtor  (Gen.  x.  14 ;  see  Casluhim),  which 
had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  iu 
Palestine.  Before  this  migration  could  occur,  the 
Caphtorim  and  other  Mizraites  must  have  occupied 
Egypt  for  some  time.  A  remarkable  passage  (Num. 
xiii.  22)  pomts  to  a  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which 
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Zoan,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  was  founded.     The 
evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval  his- 
tory of  their  race  and  country  is   extremely  in- 
definite.    They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind 
into  two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
two  branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented 
themselves  and   the  negroes,  the   red  and  black 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  and  the 
Shemites  and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races, 
as  the  children  of  the  goddess  Pesht.     They  seem 
therefore  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the  species. 
The  absence  of  any  important  traditional  period  is 
very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory.   These  commence  with  the  divine  dynasties, 
and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties.     The 
indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in   Egvpt   of  a   civilized   race,   which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  native,  or  having  lost 
all  tics  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its  first 
dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commencement  of  its 
history   with    materials    drawn    from   mythology. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge 
which  is  found  in  almost  every  other  country  of  the 
jrld.     The  priests  are  indeed  reported  to  have 
old  Solon,  when  he  spoke  of  one  deluge,  that  many 
.  occurred,  but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to 
ive  been  to  great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any 
itraordinary   catastrophes.     The   history   of  the 
sties  preceding  the  eighteenth  is  not  told  by  any 
jntinuous  series  of  monuments.     Except  those  of 
be  fourth  and  twelfth  dynasties  there  are  scarcely 
ly  records   of  the  age  left  to  the  present  day, 
ttd  thence  in   a   great  measure    arises    the    dif- 
Iculty    of    determining    the    chronology.       From 
time    of    Menes,    the    first    king,    until    the 
Shepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have   enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity.      During  this   age   the   Mem- 
phite  line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  un- 
der the  fourth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous  pyra- 
mids raised.     The  Shepherds  were  foreigners  who 
eame  from  the  East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown 
to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule  of  Egypt  Those  whose 
kings  composed  the  fifteenth  dynasty  were  the  first 
and  most  important.     They  appear  to  have  been 
Fhenicians.  Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  1  of  Abra- 
ham was  of  this  line.     The  period  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory to  which  the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  as- 
dgned  is  a  point  of  dispute.   It  is  generally  placed 
after  the  twelfth  dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this 
powerful  line  could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same 
time   as  one  or   more  Shepherd-dynasties.      Mr. 
Poole  thinks  that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that 
the  Shepherd-invasion  was  anterior  to  the  twelfth 
dynasty.     The  rule  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  which 
was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160  years,  was  a 
period  of  prosperity  to  Eg_vpt,  but  after  its  close 
those  calamities  appear  to  have  occurred  which 
made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the  Egyptians.  During 
the  interval  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  native  line  of  any  importance  but 
that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more  than  one  Shepherd 
dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule  over  the  Egyptians. 
—We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Pha- 
raohs who  favored  them,  and  that  of  their  oppress 
ora.    According  to  the  scheme  of  biblical   chro- 
KOLOGT  which  Mr.  Poole  believes  to  be  the  most 
probable,  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt  would  belong 
to  the  period  before  the  eighteenth  djTiasty.     The 
Israelites  would  have  come  in  and  gone  forth  during 
that  obscure  age  for  the  history  of  which  we  have 
little  or  no  monumental  evidence.  This  would  explain 


the  absence  of  any  positive  mention  of  them  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  Since  the  Pharaoh  2  of 
Joseph  must  have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held 
Lower  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was, 
if  the  dates  be  correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  fifteenth 
dynasty.  The  "  new  king,"  "  which  knew  not  Jo- 
seph," is  thought,  by  many  who  hold  with  Mr.  Poole 
as  to  the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  head  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  It  seems 
at  first  sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel  the  Shepherds,  would 
be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  pro- 
tected. But  Ex.  i.  9,  10,  Mr.  Poole  thinks,  points 
to  a  divided  country  and  a  weak  kingdom,  and  can- 
not apply  to  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dj-nasties.  K  we  conclude  that  the  Exodus 
most  probably  occurred  before  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, we  have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  (Pharaoh  3)  appear 
to  have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The  change 
of  policy  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  Egyptians, 
but  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  If  the  chronology 
be  correct,  we  can  only  decide  in  favor  of  the  Shep- 
herds. During  the  time  to  which  the  events  are  as- 
signed there  were  no  important  lines  but  the  The- 
ban,  and  one  or  more  of  Shepherds.  Manetho,  ac- 
cording to  the  transcript  of  Africanus,  speaks  of 
three  Shepherd-dynasties,  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth,  the  last  of  which,  according  to 
the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Thebans, 
but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynasty 
should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone. 
Is.  lii.  4  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an  As- 
syrian, and  therefore  not  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  Epitomes,  was 
of  Phenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians. 
Among  the  names  of  kings  of  this  period  in  the 
Royal  Turin  Papyrus,  are  two  which  appear  to  be 
Assyrian,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
some  of  the  foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is 
not  possible  at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  dj-nasty.  The  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  eighteenth  (b.  c.  about  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amennemt  and  Thothmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  El- 
Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers,  whom  Wilkinson  regards  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodcs  (Pharaoh  4),  was  a  great 
foreign  conqueror,  and  reduced  Nineveh,  and  per- 
haps Babylon  also,  to  his  sway.  Amenoph  III.,  his 
great-grandson,  states  on  the  sacred  beetles 
(scarahcei),  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe  ?).  The  head 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or  Sethos 
(b.  c.  about  1340),  waged  great  foreign  wars,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Hittitcs  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa 
(now  Hums),  he  captured.  His  son  Rameses  II. 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did 
not  exceed  all  others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far 
outshone  them  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
temples  with  which  he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
(Thebes.)  His  chief  campaign  was  against  the  Hit- 
tites  and  a  great  confederacy  they  had  formed. 
Menptah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  II.,  is 
supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date 
of  the  Exodus  (Chronology)  to  have  been  the  Pha- 
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raoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites  went  out  One 
other  king  of  this  period  must  be  noticed,  Ramescs 
III.,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  (b.  c.  about  1200), 
whose  conquests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of  his  gieat 
temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  western  Thebes,  seem 
to  have  been  not  less  important  than  those  of  Ra- 
nieses  II.  Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt 
evidently  declined,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
anarchy,  the  high-priests  of  Amen  (Amos)  having 
usurped  regal  power  at  Thebes  and  a  Lower  Egyp- 
tian dynasty  (the  twenty-first)  arisen  at  Tanis. 
Probably  the  Egyptian  princess  who  became  Solo- 
mon's wife  was  a  daughter  of  a  late  king  of  the 
Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  oi  the  Bible,  re- 
stored the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and  revived  the 
credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms  (b.  c.  about  990). 
Probably  his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of 
Scripture,  defeated  by  Asa.  Egypt  makes  no  figure 
in  Asiatic  history  during  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  djuasties:  under  the  twenty-fifth  it 
regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient  importance. 
This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  warlike  sovereigns 
of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  the  onward 
stride  of  Assyria.  So,  whom  51  r.  Poole  is  disposed 
to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus,  the  second 
Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I.  or  Sabaco, 
the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea,  the  last  king 
of  Israel.  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  the  third  of  this 
house,  advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  support  of 
liezekiah.  After  this,  a  native  djiiasty  again  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  the  twenty-sixth,  of  Saite  kings. 
Psametek  I.  or  Psammetichus  I.  (b.  c.  664),  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  dynasty,  warred 
in  Palestine,  and  took  Ashdod,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Neku  or  Necho  (Pharaoh  9), 
the  son  of  Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the 
E.,  and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  at- 
tack the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo,  Josiah  en- 
countered him  (b.  c.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  il- 
lustrative of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  E. 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  21),  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  con- 
duct after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah.  The  army  of  Xecho  was  after  a  short  space 
routed  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.  c. 
605—4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-hophra  (Pharaoh  10), 
8ent  his  army  into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  5, 7, 1 1),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
was  raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  captured  city.  lie  seems  to  have 
been  afterward  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
own  country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  ac- 
count of  a  complete  subjugation  of  Egj-jit  by  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Amasis,  the  successor  of  Apries, 
had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  somewhat  re- 
stored the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  E.  But  the  new 
power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even  more  terrible  to 
his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to  the  house  of 
Psammetichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis  had  reigned 
but  six  months  when  Cambyses  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  his  empire 
(b.  c.  625).  The  people  frequently  revolted,  and 
were  as  often  subdued,  but,  about  414  B.  c,  they 
drove  out  the  Persians,  when  Amyrtjeus  the  Saite 
became  the  sole  king  of  the  twenty-eighth  dynasty, 
and  reigned  six  yeai-s.  After  him  came  the  twenty- 
ninth  or  Mcndesian  dynasty  of  four  kings  :  then  the 
thirtieth  d.\-nasty  of  three  Sebennytc  kings,  tlie  last 
of  whom,  Nectancbo  II.  or  Nckht-nebf,  was  con- 


quered and  dethroned  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  about 
350  B.  c,  when  Egypt  became  again  a  Persian 
province.  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  it,  832 
B.  c.  (Alexandria.)  After  him  came  the  Ptolemies 
or  Greek  kings  (Ptolemy  I.,  &c.),  who  ruled  Egypt 
till  it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Acgustls 
CiSAR  (b.  c.  30).  It  came  under  the  Mohammedan 
power  (Arabia)  a.  d.  640,  and  became  a  Turkish 
province  in  1517,  From  1805  to  1849  Mehcniet 
Ali  was  pasha,  and  the  vice-royalty  of  Egypt,  as  a 
fief  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  now  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Prophecy  (Jer.  xlvi. ;  Ez.  xxix.,  xxx.,  &c.) 
has  been  strikingly  fulfilled  in  regard  to  Egypt 
From  the  second  Persian  conquest,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  OU0 
native  ruler  has  occupied  the  throne. 

•  E-gypt',  BiT'er  of.    River  of  Egypt. 

E-gyp  dan  [-jip'shan]  =  one  from  Egypt  (Ex.  a, 
19) ;  usually  a  native  of  Egypt  (ii.  11  f.,  &c.).  The 
Hebrew  word  most  commonly  rendered  "Egyp- 
tians  "  {Mitsrayim)  is.  the  name  of  the  country,  and 
might  be  appropriatelv  so  translated  in  many  cases. 

*E.gyp'tian  f'ea  ='Red  Sea  (Is.  xi.  15). 

*  E'gyp'tian  Vf r'siens.  Versions,  Anciekt,  orxBt 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

E'hl  (Heb.  connection,  Fii.),  head  of  one  of  the 
Benjamite  houses  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).     Ahiram. 

E  hsd  (Heb.  union,  Ges. ;  sircmg,  poiccrfvl,  Fu.)k 
1.  Son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grandson  of  Benjamin 
the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  vii.  10,  viii.  6).— 2,  Son  of 
Gera  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15  ff.) ;  the 
second  Judge  of  the  Israelites  (b.  c.  1 336).  In  the 
Bible  he  is  not  called  a  Judge  but  a  deliverer  (1.  c.): 
so  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix. 
27).  Josephus  (v.  4,  §  3)  makes  Ehud  Judge  eighty 
years.  As  a  Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to 
destroy  Eglon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jeri- 
cho, which  was  within  that  tribe.  He  was  very  strong 
and  "  left-handed,"  literally  as  in  margin,  "  shut  ot 
his  right  hand."  The  words  are  differently  ren- 
dered: 1.  left-handed,  and  unable  to  u.sc  his  right 
(Targum,  Josephus,  Arabic,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  A  .V, 
&c.) ;  2.  using  his  left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right; 
ambidextrous  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  &c.).  The  fact  of 
drawing  the  dagger  from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iiL 
21)  is  consistent  with  either  opinion. 

E'kf  r  (Heb.  a  rooting  vp,  a  plant  rooted  up  and 
transplanted,  Ges.),  a  descendant  of  Judah  throu^ 
Hezron  and  Jerahmcel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

Ek'rc-bel  (Gr.,  see  below),  a  place  named  in  Jd. 
vii.  18  only,  apparently  in  the  hill  country  S.  E.  of 
the  plain  of  Esdroelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac 
reading  {Etrabat)  points  to  Acrabbdn,  mentioned 
by  Euscbius  as  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Aera- 
battine  (see  under  Akrabbim),  and  now  known  as 
^Akrabch,  a  considerable  village  about  seven  milet 
S.  E.  of  Nablus. 

Ek'ron  (Ileb.  eradication,  Ges.),  one  of  the  fiv< 
towns  belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  anr 
the  most  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3)._  Lik 
the  other  Philistine  citie.'s,  its  situation  was  in  th 
lowlands.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4" 
46  ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  formed  a  landmark  on  his  Nj 
border,  the  boundary  running  thence  to  the  sea 
Jabnfel  1.  We  afterward  find  it  mentioned  anion| 
the  cities  of  Ban  (Josh.  xix.  43).  But  befnc  th: 
monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  posses.«ion  of  the  FK: 
listines  (1  Sam.  v.  10).  Ekron  was  the  last  place  t 
which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its  return  ti 
Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in  conscqucr.O 
seems  to  have  been  more  deadly  than  at  /.shdq 
or  Gath  (v.  1 1,  12).    From  Ekron  to  Bcth-eheme^ 
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was  a  straight  highway  (vi.).  Henceforward  Eljron 
appears  to  have  remained  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines (xvii.  52 ;  2  K.  i.  2  ff.;  Jcr.  xxv.  20;  Am.  i. 
8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  5,  7).  A  sanctuary  of 
Baal-zebub  (Baal  2)  was  there.  ^Akir,  the  modern 
representative  of  Ekron,  is  a  mud  village,  about  five 
miles  S.  W.  of  Raml&h,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fertile 
valley  Wady  Surar.  In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears 
as  AccAUO.v  (1  Mc.  x.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its 
borders  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

Ek'ron-ites  =  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Ekron 
(Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  v.  10). 

E'la  (Gr.)  =  Elam  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 

El'a-dlll  (Ileb.  whom  God  puts  on,  i.  e.  fills  with 
Himself,  Ges. ;  GoJ  is  ornament,  Fii.),  a  descendant 
of  Ephraim  through  Siiuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'lah  (Hcb.  strength;  hence,  oak,  or  terebinth,  Ges., 
Fii.).  1.  A  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  52). — 2.  Father  of  Shimei,  Solomon's  commissary 
in  Benjamin  (1  K.  iv.  18). — 3>  Son  and  successor  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvi.  8  fF.);  his  reign 
lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year  (compare  verse  8 
with  10).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in 
the  house  of  his  steward  Arza,  and  his  i'amily  was 
exterminated. — 4,  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king 
of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  30,  xvii.  1).— 5.  Son  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).— 6.  A  Ben- 
jamite  chief,  son  of  Uzzi  (ix.  8). 

E'lali  (Heb.,  see  above),  the  Valley  of,  a  valley  in 
(not  "  by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it)  which  the  Israelites 
were  encamped  against  the  Piiilistines  when  David 
killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19,  xxl.  9).  It  lay 
Bomewhere  near  Socoii  1  of  Judah,  and  Azekah, 
and  was  nearer  Ekron  than  any  other  Philistine 
town.  So  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socoh  probably  =  Shu- 
iceikeh,  some  fourteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Wady  es  Sund  (=:  valley 
of  tlie  acacia),  a  fertile  valley  which  runs  off  in 
a  northwestern  direction  into  the  Philistine  plain, 
and  is  identified  by  Robinson  (and  so  Porter  in 
Kitto,  &c.)  with  the  valley  of  Elah.  One  of  the 
largest  terebinths  in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the 
vicinity  (Rbn.  ii.  20,  21).  The  traditional  Valley 
of  Elah  is  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  which  lies 
about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  road  to  Nebi  Samwil. 

E'lam  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  unlimiledduratiiu,  eternity, 
Sim.),  originally  the  name  of  a  man,  a  son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  22 ;  1  Chr.  i.  IV).  Commonly,  however,  it 
is  used  as  the  appellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1, 
V;  Ls.  xi.  11,  xxi.  2;  Jcr.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  34-39 ;  Ez. 
xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viii.  2).  The  Elam  of  Scripture 
appears  to  be  the  province  lying  S.  of  Assyria, 
and  W.  of  Persia  Proper,  to  which  Herodotus 
gives  the  name  of  Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and 
which  is  termed  Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geog- 
raphers. It  includes  a  portion  of  the  mountain- 
ous country  separating  between  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  together 
with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot 
of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigris.  It  appears 
from  Gen.  x.  22,  that  this  country  was  originally 
peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem,  closely  allied  to  the 
Arameans  (Syrians)  and  the  Assyrians ;  and  from  Gen. 
xiv.  1-12,  that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  im- 
portant power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same  region. 
(Chedorlaomer.)  It  is  plain  that  at  this  early  time 
the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was 
Elam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  later  by  either 
Babylon  or  Assyria.     Discoveries  made  in  the  coun- 


try itself  confirm  this  view.  (Shdshan.)  The 
Elamitic  empire  established  at  this  time  was,  how- 
ever, but  of  short  duration.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Assyrian  period  she  is  found  allied  with 
Babylon  and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyria; 
but  she  seems  to  have  declined  in  strength  after  the 
Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed.  Elam  was  a  prov- 
ince of  Babylon  under  Belshazzar.  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to  their  em- 
pire. Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  dominion  to- 
gether with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged  (see  Is.  xxi.  2, 
xxii.  6).  She  now  became  merged  in  the  Persian 
empire,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy.  Susa  (Shushan), 
her  capital,  yas  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.— 2. 
A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  of  Meshelcmiah ;  one 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  in  David's  lime  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
3). — 3>  A  Benjaniite  chief,  son  of  Shashak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  24). — 1.  "  Children  of  Elam,"  to  the  number 
of  1,254,  returned  with  Zerubbabcl  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  7;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1  Esd.  v.  12),  and  71 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7;  1 
Esd.  viii.  33).  Six  "  sons  of  Elam  "  were  among  the 
husbands  of  foreign  wives  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x. 
2C).  "  Elam "  occurs  among  the  chief  of  the 
people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah 
(Neh.  X.  14).— 5t  1,274  children  of  a  second  ("the 
other")  Elam  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
31 ;  Neh.  vii.  34). — 6>  One  of  the  priests  who  ac- 
companied Nehemiah  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

E'lam-ites  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below)  =  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country  called  Elam  (Ezr.  iv.  9) ; 
they  were  descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew 
their  name  from  an  actual  man  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22). 
Strabo  says  they  were  skilful  archers  (compare  Is. 
xxii.  6;  Jer.  xlix.  35).  The  "Elamites"  in  Acts  ii. 
9  were  probably  descendants  from  captive  Jews  or 
Israelites  in  Elam  (compare  Is.  xi.  11).  In  Jd.  i.  6 
the  name  is  given  from  the  Greek  as  Elymeans. 

Ela-sah  (Heb.  whom  God  made,  Ges. ;  God  is 
creator,  Fii. ;  =  Ele'asah).  I,  A  priest,  of  the  sons 
of  Pa.ehur,  in  Ezra's  time,  who  had  married  a  Gentile 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 2.  Son  of  Shaphan  ;  one  of  the 
two  men  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zedekiah  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

E'lath  (fr.  Heb.  sing.),  E'l««i  (fr.  Heb.  pi.  =  trees, 
a  grove,  perhaps  palm-grove,  Ges.),  a  town  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  commonly  mentioned  with  Ezion- 
geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii. 
8),  and  in  later  times  must  have  come  under  the 
rule  of  David  in  his  conquest  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14).  We  find  the  place  named  again  in  connection 
with  Solomon's  navy  (1  K.  ix.  2G;  compare  2  Chr. 
viii.  17).  It  was  apparently  included  in  the  revolt 
of  Edom  against  Joram  recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  20 ; 
but  it  was  taken  and  rebuilt  by  Azariah  (xiv.  22; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  2).  Afterward  "  Rezin  king  of  Syria 
recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jews  from 
Elath;  and  the  Syrians  (the  Keri,  LXX.,  Vulg., 
and  most  expositors  read  '  Edomites,'  instead  of 
'Syrians')  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  to  this 
day"  (xvi.  6).  From  this  time  the  place  is  not 
mentioned  until  the  Roman  period,  during  which 
it  became  a  frontier  town  of  the  south,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Christian  bishop.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  lost  its  former  importance ; 
but  in  Mohammedan  times  it  again  became  a  place 
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of  some  note.  "  Extensive  mounds  of  rubbish  mark 
the  site  of  Ailah^  the  Elath  of  Scripture"  (Rbn.  i. 
163).     Near  these  is  the  castle  of  ^Akabah,  an  im- 

SorUnt  station  on  the  route  of  Egyptian  pilgrims  to 
lecca. 

E3-btth>l  (Heb.  God  of  the  Howe  of  God,  or 
God  of  BETHtL),  the  name  which  Jacob  bestowed 
on  the  place  at  which  God  appeared  to  him  when 
be  was  fleeing  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxv.  7).     Bethkl. 

El'ci-a  [she-a]  (fr.  Gr.  =  Hilkiah ?),  ancestor 
of  Judith,  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jd. 
viiL  1). 

El'dUl'lb  (Heb.  whom  God  called)  (Gen.  xxv,  4 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
JliDiAN.  No  satisfactory  trace  of  the  tribe  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  taken  the  appellation  has 
yet  been  found. 

D'dad  (Heb.  whom  God  loves  —  Theophilus, 
Ges. ;  God  i»  a  friend,  Fii.)  and  Me'dad  (fr.  Heb.  = 
love,  Ges.,  Fii.),  two  of  the  seventy  elders  to  whom 
was  communicated  the  prophetic  power  of  Moses 
(Num.  xi.  16,  26).  Although  their  names  were 
upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  26), 
they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  prophesy  in  the 
camp.  Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid 
this,  refused  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be  difiiised  throughout 
the  people.  The  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of 
Eldad  and  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore  pro- 
duction of  hymns,  chanted  forth  to  the  people 
(Hammond):  compare  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x. 
11.     Prophet. 

El'der.  The  term  elder  (or  old  man,  as  the  Heb. 
idkeii,  usually,  in  the  plural,  translated  "  elders," 
literally  imports)  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an 
official  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surround- 
ing nations.  It  had  reference  to  various  offices, 
head-servants,  officers  of  Pharaoh's  household,  mas- 
ter workmen,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  2  [A.  V.  "  eldest  "J, 
I  1;  2  Sam.  xii.  17;  Ez.  x.\vii.  9  [A.  V.  "an- 
cients "]).  As  betokening  a  political  office,  it  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7),  the  Moabites  and  Midianites 
(Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is 
in  force,  the  office  of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  social  and  political  fabric :  it  is  so 
at  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  where  the 
Sheikh  (  =  the  old  man)  is  the  highest  authority  in 
the  tribe.  (Age,  Old.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
eldert  acting  in  concert  as  a  political  body  is  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  They  were  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  people  are 
occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (compare 
Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4  with  7, 
10,  19).  (Congregation.)  Their  authority  was 
undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters  concerning 
the  public  weal.  When  the  tribes  became  settled, 
the  elders  were  distinguished  by  different  titles  ac- 
cording as  they  were  acting  as  national  representa- 
tives (1  Sam.  iv.  3;  1  K.  xx.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  1,  &c.), 
as  district  governors  over  the  several  tribes  (Deut. 
xxxi.  28;  2  Sam.  xix.  II),  or  as  local  magistrates 
in  the  provincial  towns,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in 
the  gate  and  administer  justice  (Deut.  xix.  12  ;  Ru. 
iv.  9,  1 1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  8).  (Judge.)  Tlieir  number 
and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1  Sam.  xxx.  26 
ff.  They  retained  their  position  under  all  the  po- 
litical changes  which  the  Jews  underwent :  under 
the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3) ;  under  the 
kings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4);  during  the  Captivity  (Jer. 
xxijL  1 ;  Ez.  TiiL  1);  eubsequently  to  the  return 


(Ezr.  V.  5,  vl.  7,  14,  x.  8,  14) ;  under  the  Maccabees, 
when  they  were  described  sometimes  as  the  senate 
(Gr.  gerousia,  1  Mc.  xii.  6  [A.  V.  "  elders  "]  ;  2  Mc. 
i.  10,  xi.  27  [A.  v.  "council"  in  both],  iv.  44  [A.  v! 
"senate"]),  sometimes  by  their  ordinar)-  title  (Gr. 
presbulcros,  literally  one  older  or  more  agtd,  almost 
uniformly  translated  "  elder,"  in  plural  "  elders  " 
(1  Mc.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35);  and,  lastly,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Sanhf'prim 
(Mat  xvi.  21,  xxi.  23,  xxvi.  69).  St.  Luke  describes 
the  whole  order  by  the  Greek  collective  term  pre*- 
buterion  (Lk.  xxii.  66  [A.  V.  "  elders  "]  ;  Acts  xxiL 
5  [A,  V.  "  estate  of  the  elders  "]),  and  the  same 
word  is  translated  "presbytery"  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 
For  the  position  of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue  and 
the  Christian  church,  see  Synagogce  ;  Bishop. 

£'le-td  (Heb.  whom  God  applauds,  Ges. ;  God  is 
protector,  Fii.),  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii 
21).     Shuthelah. 

E-le-a'leh  (Heb.  whither  God  ascends,  Ges.;  tht 
exalted  God,  Fii.),  a  place  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in 
the  pastoral  country,  taken  possession  of  and  re- 
built by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37). 
By  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moab- 
ite  town  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bear- 
ing very  nearlj'  their  ancient  name,  El-Al,  a  little 
more  than  one  mile  N.  E.  of  Heshbon. 

E-!e'a-S»  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Eleasah  or  Adasa  ?),  a 
place  at  which  Judas  Maccabeus  encamped  before 
the  battle  with  Bacchides,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
(1  Mc.  ix.  5).  It  was  apparently  not  far  from  Azo- 
tus  (compare  15).     Laish. 

E-le'a-sah  or  £-Ie-a'sab  (Heb.  =  Elasah),  1. 
Son  of  Helez ;  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  39).— 2.  Son  of  Rapha,  or 
Rephaiah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  ix. 
43). 

E-le-a'zar  or  E*Ie'a-zar  (Heb.  whom  God  helps, 
Ges.;  God  is  helper,  Fu.).  I.  Third  son  of  Aaron, 
by  Elisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab.  After  the 
death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  without  children  (Lev. 
X.  1  flf. ;  Num.  iii.  4),  Eleazar  was  appointed  chief 
over  the  principal  Levites  (Num.  iii.  S2).  With  his 
brother  Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during 
their  father's  lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his 
death  was  invested  on  Mount  Hor  with  the  Facred 
garments,  as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of 
HiGH-PRiEST  (xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in 
conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the  census 
of  the  people  (xxvi.  3).  He  also  assisted  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Joshua  (xxvii.  22,  23),  at  the  division 
of  the  Midianite  spoil  (xxxi.  21  AT.),  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  in  the  distribution  of  the  land 
(Josh.  xiv.  1,  &c.).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  Josephus  says  it  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  was  buried  in 
the  hill  of  Phineas  his  son  (xxiv.  23). — i.  The  son 
of  Abinadab,  of  the  hill  of  Kiijath-jearim,  conse- 
crated to  take  charge  of  the  ark  (1  Sam.  vii.  1).^ 
i.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  ;  one  of  the  three 
principal  mighty  men  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
9  flr. ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12  ff.).— 4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Mahli, 
and  grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv. 
28). — 5«  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast  of 
dedication  under  Nehcmiah  (Nch.  xii.  42).— ••  A 
son  (i.  e.  descendant)  of  Parosh ;  an  Israelite  (i.  c 
a  layman)  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had 
to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  25  ;  1  Esd.  ix.  26).— 7.  Son 
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of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33 ;  1  Esd.  viii.  63). 
^8t  In  1  Esd.  viii.  43  =  Eliezkr  7. — 9.  Surnamed 
AvARAN  (1  Mc.  ii.  5) ;  fourth  son  of  Mattathias ;  fell 
by  an  act  of  self-devotion  in  an  engagement  with 
Antiochus  Eupator,  b.  c.  164  (vi.  43  ff.).  In  a  for- 
mer battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  appointed  by 
Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book  "  before  the  attack, 
and  the  watch-word  in  the  fight — "The  help  of 
God" — was  his  own  name  (2  Mc.  viii.  23). — 10.  A 
distinguished  scribe  of  great  age,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (2  Mo.  vi.  18-31). — 11.  Father  of  Jason, 
ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabeus  to  Rome  (1  Mc. 
viii.  18). — 12.  The  son  of  Eliud,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Mat.  i.  15). 

*  E-!eet'  (fr.  L.  =  chosen,  selected,  especially  by  God), 
the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  bdhir  or  bdchir 
(Is.  xlii.  1,  xlv.  4,  Ixv.  9,  22)  and  Gr.  eklektos  (Mat. 
xxiv.  22,  24,  31 ;  Mk.  xiii.  20,  22,  27;  Lk.  xviii.  7; 
Rom.  viii.  33 ;  Col.  iii.  12 ;  1  Tim.  v.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
10;  Tit.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet  i.  2,  ii.  6 ;  2  Jn.  1, 13),  each  of 
which  is  also  translated  "  chosen"  in  other  places 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  6  margin,  text  "  did  choose  ; "  1  Chr. 
xvi.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3  [Heb.  4],  cv.  6,  43,  cvi.  5, 
23;  Is.  xliii.  20,  Ixv.  15  ;  Mat.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14;  Lk. 
xxiii.  35;  Rom.  .xvi.  13;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  9;  Rev.  xvii. 
14).  So  the  Gr.  eklofje  (  =  choice,  election,  selection, 
Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  is  translated  "  election  "  in  Rom. 
ix.  11,  xi.  5,  7,  28;  1  Th.  i.  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10,  and 
"chosen"  (literally  vessel  of  election)  in  Acts  ix. 
15. 

E-Ic-a-zn'ras  (1  Esd.  ix.  24)  =  Eliashib  4. 

El-E-lo'hc-Is'ni-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  Almighty,  God  of 
Israel),  the  name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar 
^irhich  he  erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem  (Gen. 
(jixxiii.  19,  20. 

E'leph  (Heb.  ox  or  thousand ;  =  Aleph),  a  town 

otted  to  Benjamin,  named  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28). 

El'e-pbant.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
text  of  A.  V.  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  but  is 
found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth,  in 
Job  xl.  15.  ^'^ Elephants'  teeth''''  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  "ivory"  in  1  K.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21. 
Elephants  are  mentioned  as  being  used  in  warfare 
(1  Mc.  i.  17,  iii.  34,  vi.  34  ff.,  viii.  6,  xi.  56 ;  2  Mc. 
xL  4,  xiii.  2,  &c.).  Elephants  are  now  found  na- 
tive only  in  S.  Asia  and  in  middle  and  S.  Africa. 
Their  great  size,  strength,  sagacity,  and  docility, 
»re  well  known.  They  are  distinguished  from 
all  other  quadrupeds  by  their  flexible  proboscis  or 
trunk. 

*  B-len-the-rop'o-lls  (Gr.  free  citi/),  a  city  of  S. 
Palestine,  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  im- 
portant as  the  capital  of  a  large  province  and  the 
Beat  of  a  bishop  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
A.  c. ;  probably  so  named  about  a.  d.  202 ;  previ- 
ously called  Betogabra,  and  supposed  by  Thomson 
(ii.  360)  also  =  Gath  ;  now  Beit  Jibrin,  a  village 
with  extensive  and  massive  ruins  of  a  fortress, 
groups  of  caverns,  &c.  (Rbn.  ii.  24,  &c.).  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  from  Jerusalem. 

E-len'the-rns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  free),  a  river  of  Syria 
mentioned  in  1  Mc.  xi.  7 ;  xii.  30.  In  early  ages  it 
was  a  noted  border  stream.  According  to  Strabo 
it  separated  Syria  from  Phenicia,  and  formed  the 
N.  limit  of  Celosyria.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
Eleutherus  with  the  modem  Nahr  el-Kebir,  "  Great 
Kver,"  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source 
fa  at  the  N.  E.  base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round 
the  N.  end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called 
in  Scripture   "the  entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num. 
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xxxir.  8) ;  and  fall»  into  the  Mediterranean  about 
eighteen  miles  N.  of  Tripolis. 

El-ha'nan  (Heb.  whom  (Jod  bestowed,  Ges. ;  God 
is  kind,  Fii.).  1,  A  distinguished  warrior  in  David's 
time,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines, — (a.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he 
was  the  "  son  of  Jaare-oregim  the  Bethlehemite," 
and  that  he  "  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in 
the  A. v.,  the  words  "  the  brother  of  "  are  inserted, 
to  bring  the  passage  into  agreement  with — (b.)  1 
Chr.  XX.  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan  son  of  Jair 
(or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the 
Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  &c.  Of  these 
two  statements  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  cor- 
rect— the  differences  between  them  being  much 
smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English.  Nearly  all 
the  commentators  consider  the  text  of  Samuel 
here  to  be  corrupt,  and  correct  it  from  Chronicles 
(so  Keil).  The  Hebrew  word  oregim  occurs  twice 
in  the  verse  in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and 
again  at  the  end,  "weavers."  The  former  haa 
probably  been  taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber 
from  the  latter,  i.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MS. 
—2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  David's 
"  thirty  "  valiant  men,  and  named  first  on  the  list 
after  Asahel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26). 

E'li  (Heb.  ascent,  summit,  the  highest,  Ges.),  a 
HIGH-PRIEST  descended  from  Aaron  through  Itha- 
MAR,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons  (com- 
pare 1  K.  ii.  27  with  2  Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiv. 
3).  As  the  history  makes  no  mention  of  any  high- 
priest  of  Ithamar's  line  before  Eli,  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  line  who 
held  the  office.  From  him,  his  sons  having  died 
before  him,  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  his  grand- 
son, Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  and  it  certainly  re- 
mained in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 
of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord  "  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in  Adonijah'a 
rebellion  (1  K.  i.  7,  ii.  26,  27),  and  the  high-priest- 
hood passed  back  again  to  the  family  of  Eleazar 
in  the  person  of  Zadok  (ii.  35).  This  return  of  it 
to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  evil  de- 
nounced against  Eli  during  his  lifetime,  for  his 
culpable  negligence  in  not  restraining  his  sons, 
when  they  by  their  rapacity  and  licentiousness  pro- 
faned the  priesthood,  and  brought  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion into  abhorrence  among  the  people  ( 1  Sam.  ii. 
22-36,  iii.  11-14,  with  1  K.  ii.  27).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18), 
and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv.  18). 
In  addition  to  the  ofiice  of  high-priest  he  held  that 
of  judge  forty  years  (twenty  years  in  LXX.),  being 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  his  pupil  Samuel  (vii. 
6,  15-17),  the  last  of  the  judges.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  was  sole  judge  twenty  years  after 
having  been  co-judge  with  Samson  twenty  years. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight  years 
(iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  disastrous  intelligence 
that  the  ark  of  God  bad  been  taken  in  battle  by  the 
Philistines,  who  had  also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and 
Phinehas. 

*  Eli  (Heb.  eli,  my  God),  E'll,  la'ma  (Heb.  IdmA, 
why?  wherefore?)  sa-baeh'tha-ni  (Chal.  sMbaktani, 
hast  thou  forsaken  me),  the  words  uttered  by  our 
Saviour  in  His  agony  on  the  cross  (Mat.  xxvii.  46), 
quoted  from  Ps.  xxii.  1  (Heb.  2).  The  first  words 
are  given  in  Mk.  xv.  34  more  exactly  according  to 
the  Aramaic  dialect,  "E-lo'i,  E-lo'i,"  &c. 
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E-U'«b  (Ileb.  to  whom  God  is  fcdhcr,  Ges.)-  !• 
Son  of  Uulon  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
at  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  fcinai  (Num.  i.  9, 
ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). — 2,  A  Eeubenite,  son  of 
Pallu  or  Phallu,  and  father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  (Num.  xxvi.  8,  9,  xvi.  1,  12 ;  Deut.  xi. 
6).— 3>  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  son  of 
Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  13;  1  !^am.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  13,  28). 
His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second  cousin 
Kehoboaiu,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2  Chr.  xi. 
18);  although  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that 
"  daughter  "  here  =  grand-daughter  or  descendant. 
—4.  A  Levite  in  David's  time,  who  was  both  a 
"porter"  and  a  musician  on  the  "psaltery"  (1 
Chr.  XV.  18,  20,  xvL  6). — 5>  One  of  the  warlike 
Gadite  leaders  who  came  over  to  David  when  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1 
Chr.  xii.  9). — 6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Proph- 
et; a  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi. 
27) ;  probably  =  Elihu  2  and  Elikl  2. — 1,  Son 
of  Nathanael ;  ancestor  of  Judith,  and  therefore 
a  Simconite  (Jd.  viii.  1). 

E-H'a-da  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  knovcs,  i.  e.  cares 
for,  Ges.).  1.  One  of  David's  sons ;  according  to 
the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  born 
to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iiL  8) ;  = 
Beeliada.  From  the  latter  passage  it  appears  he 
was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  concubine.— 2t 
A  mighty  man  of  war,  a  Benjamite,  who  led  200,000 
of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  17). 

E-H'a-dsh  (fr.  Heb.  =  Eliada),  father  of  Rezon 
(1  K.  xi.  23). 

E-ll'a-das  (Gr.)  (1  Esd.  ix.  28)  =  Elioenai. 

E-il'a-dKn  (1  Esd.  v.  58),  possibly  altered  from 

HEXAnAD. 

E-ii'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Elijah).  1.  A  Benjamite 
chief,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27).— 2.  A  son, 
L  e.  descendant,  of  Elam  in  Ezra's  time,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

E-U'ah-ba  (Ileb.  whom  God  hides,  Ges.),  a  Shaal- 
bonite,  one  of  David's  thirty  "  valiant  men  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33). 

E-li'a-kim  (Ueb.  whom  God  hat  set  up,  Ges.).  I. 
Son  of  IIiLKiAH  1 ;  master  of  Hezekiah's  household 
(2  K.  xviii.  20,  37 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  &c.).  He  succeeded 
Sbebka  in  this  ofBce,  after  the  latter  had  been 
ejected  from  it  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Elia- 
kim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears  by  the  title  em- 
phatically applied  to  him  by  God,  "my  servant Elia- 
kim  "  (xxii.  20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct 
on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  K. 
xviiL  87,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the 
daties  of  his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
"father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
house  of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  a  special 
mark  of  the  Divine  approbation  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  of  w  Inch,  however,  no  further  details  have 
been  preFcrvc<l  to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  authority  and  dignity  "  over  the  house,"  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion.  AVhat 
this  ofTicc  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  perplexity 
to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including  the 
LXX.  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly 
office.  But  it  is  certain  from  the  description  of  the 
office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and  especially  from  verse  22,  that 
it  was  the  king's  house,  and  not  the  House  of  God, 
of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect.— 2.  The  orijiinal 
name  of  JmniAKiM,  king  of  Jndah  (2  K.  xxiii.  84  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4). — 3.  A  prie.^t  in  Nehcmiah's  time, 
who  a.epistod  at  the  de<lication  of  the  new  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neb.  xii.  41).— 4*  Sod  of  Abicd,  and 


father  of  Azor,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Mat.  i.  13). — 5«  Son  of  Alelea,  and  lather  of  Jonan, 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  30,  31). 
£-Ua-U  (Gr.j  (1  Esd.  ix.  34),  probably  =  Bre- 
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£-U'am  (Heb.  =  Eliab,  Ges. ;  God  is  gatherer,  or 
fotindcr  oj  families  and  commuTiilii's,  Fii.).  1 ,  J'ather 
of  Bath-sheba,  the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).     In 

1  Chr.  iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter  to 
Batii-sui;a.— 2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonife; 
one  of  David's  "  thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 
The  name  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  probably  = 
"Ahijaii  4  the  Pelonite."  The  ancient  Jewish 
tradition,  preserved  by  Jerome,  is  that  the  two 
Eliams  are  the  same  person. 

£-li-a>o'ni-CS  (Gr.)  (l  Esd.  viii.  31)  =  EunoEXAi. 

E-li'as,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fonn  of  Elijah  given 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T. :  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mc.  ii.  58;  Mat.  xi.  14,  xvi.  14, 
xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49 ;  Mk.  vi.  15,  viii 
28,  ix.  4,  5,  11-13,  XV.  35,  SG;  Lk.  i.  17,  iv.  25, 
26,  ix.  8,  19,  30,  C3,  54  ;  Jn.  i.  21,  25;  Rem.  xL  2; 
Jas.  V.  17.  In  Ecm.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to 
the  prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  des- 
ignated by  his  name,  the  words  being  literally  "in 
Llias,"  not  as  in  A.  V.  "of  Elias." 

E-II'a-scph  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  has  addti^ 
Ges.;  Godis gathirer,  i.  e.  protector,  I'ii.).  I.  Son 
of  Deuel  or  Keuel ;  chief  of  Gad  at  the  census  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  X.  20).— 2.  Son  of  Lael ;  a  Levite,  and  "  chief 
of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershonitcs  "  at  the 
same  time  (iii.  24). 

£-Ii'a-ihib  (fr.  IJeb.  =  whom  God  restores,  Ges.; 
God  is  rrquiler,  Eii.),  1.  A  priest  in  David's  time, 
the  eleventh  of  the  "  governors  "  of  the  sanctuary 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).— 2.  A  son  of  Elioenai,  descendant 
of  the  royal  fiamily  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).^|. 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1,  20,  21) ;  allied 
to  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  (Ezr.  x.  6 ;  Nch.  xiii.  4,  7, 
28).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22,  23.^4* 
A  singer  in  Ezra's  time  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).— 5.  A  son  of  Zattu  (x.  27  ,  and 
—6.  A  son  of  Bani  (x.  36),  both  of  whom  bad 
transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

E-Ua-sis  (Gr.)  (1  Esd.  ix.  S4)  apparently  = 
Jaasac. 

£-li'a-(b8b  (Heb.  to  whom  Gcd  ccnus,  Ges.\  a 
son  of  Hcman  ;  a  musician  in  the  Temple  in  David'a 
time,  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  1  rt  thren  had 
the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple-service  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  4   27). 

i:-ll'd£d  (Heb.  =  Elpap,  Ges.,  Fii.),  son  of  Chis- 
Ion ;  the  Benjamite  prince  who  assisted  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

£'ll-cl  (Heb.  to  whom  God  is  itraf,ih,  Ges.;  God 
is  God,  Fii.).  1.  One  of  the  heads  cf  the  tril  e  of 
Manasseh  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). — ?• 
Son  of  Toah  ;  a  Levite,  probably=  Eliab  G  and  Eliho 

2  (vi.  34).— 8.  A  Benjamite  "chief,  son  of  Shimhi 
(viii.  20).— 4.  A  Benjamite  chief,  sen  of  Shashak 
(viii.  22).— 5.  "  The  Mahavitc  ; "  one  of  David'a 
"valiant  men"  (xi.  46).— 6t  Another  of  the  same, 
but  without  any  express  designation  (xi.  47).^7« 
One  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  Jordan 
to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
hiding  from  Saul  (xii.  11).— 8.  A  Kohathite  Levite, 
chief  of  the  sons  of  Hebron  at  the  transportation 
of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusa- 
lem (XV.  9,  11>— J.  A  Levite  in  Hezekiah's  tunc; 
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an  overseer  of  the  offerings  made  in  the  Temple  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

E-ii-3'a.ii,  or  E-li-e'na-3  (Heb.  =  Elioknai),  a 
Benjamito  chief,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

K-ii-8'2cr  (ilcb.  God  his  help,  Ges.).  1,  Abra- 
ham's chief  servant,  called  by  him,  as  the  passage 
is  usually  translated,  "Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  or 
"  that  Damascene,  Eliezer,"  literally  "  Damascus 
Eliezer"  (Gen.  xv.  2).  There  is  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  A.  V.,  for  it  does  not  appear  how, 
if  he  was  of  "  Damascus,"  he  could  be  "  born  in 
Abraham's  house  "  (ver.  3).  But  the  Hebrew  phrase 
translated  in  A.  V.  "  born  in  my  house,"  is  lli^rally 
son  of  nil/  house,  which  (so  some)  only  imports  that 
he  was  one  of  Abraham's  household,  not  that  he 
was  bora  in  his  house.  But  Gesenius  makes  son  of 
my  house  =  my  home-born  slave.  Eliezer  may  be 
called  "  Damascus  Eliezer "  simply  because  his 
family  originally  came  from  Damascus  (so  Kalisch). 
If  Abraham  lived  for  a  while  in  Damascus  (as  Jose- 
phus  relates),  or  if,  as  Beke  supposes,  Haran  was 
in  the  Damascus  district,  Eliezer  might  be  both 
"Damascus  Eliezer"  and  "born  in  Abraham's 
house."  In  verse  2,  what  is  translated  in  A.  V. 
"the  steward  of  my  house,"  &c.,  should  probably 
be  rendered  "  the  son  of  possession,"  i.  e.  possessor, 
"of  my  house,  shall  be  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  was,  most 
likely,  this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
2  (Elder),  and  was  sent  to  Padan-arara  to  take  a 
wife  for  Isaac. — 3.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zip- 
porah,  to  whom  his  father  gave  this  name,  "  be- 
cause, said  he,  the  God  of  my  father  was  my  help, 
that  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh  "  (Ex. 
xviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  15,  1*7,  xxvi.  25).  He  re- 
mained with  his  mother  and  brother  Gershom,  in 
the  care  of  Jethro,  his  grandfather,  when  Moses  re- 
turned to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18  ff.),  she  having  been 
sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses  (xviii.  2),  though 
she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and  went  part  of  the 
way  with  him. — 3.  Son  of  Becher,  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). — 4.  A  priest  in  David's 
reign,  appointed  to  sound  with  the  trumpet  before 
the  ark  (xv.  24). — 5.  Son  of  Zichri,  ruler  of  the  Reu- 
benitesiu  David's  reign  (xxvii.  16). — 6>  Son  of  Doda- 
vah,  of  Mareshah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37) ;  a 
prophet,  who  rebulced  Jehoshaphat  for  joining  him- 
self with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel. — 7.  A  chief  Israel- 
ite— a  "  man  of  understanding  " — whom  Ezra  sent 
with  others  from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some 
Levites  and  Nethinim  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Ezr.  viii.  16). — 8,  9,  10.  A  priest,  a  Levite, 
and  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  wlio,  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18, 
23,  31). — II,  Son  of  Jorim,  in  the  genealony  of 
Christ  (Lk.  iii.  29). 

E-li-!i9-c'nal  or  E-H-h«-c'na-i  (Heb.  =  Elioenai), 
son  of  Zerahiah ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab, 
who  with  200  men  returned  from  the  Captivity  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4). 

El-i-hq'rapli  [-ref]  (Heb.  God  his  recompense, 
Ges.),  son  of  Shisha,  and  one  of  Solomon's  scribes 
(1  K.  iv.  3). 

E-Ii'hn  or  El'i-hn  (Heb.  whose  God  is  He,  i.  e. 
Jehovah,  Ges.).  1.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
book  of  Job,  described  as  the  "  son  of  Barachel  the 
BuziTE."  In  his  speech  (Job  xxxii.-xxxvii.)  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  younger  than  the  three  friends, 
«nd  accordingly  his  presence  is  not  noticed  in  the 
first  chapters. — 2.  Son  of  Tohu;  a  forefather  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  (Ei.iab  6  ;  Eliel 
2.)— 3.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Elihu  "of  the  brethren 
of  David  "  (according  to  ancient  Hebrew  tradition 


=  Eliab  3)  is  mentioned  as  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah. — 4.  One  of  the  captains  of  the  thousands  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  assisted  him  against 
the  marauding  band  of  the  Amalekites  (compare  1 
Sam.  XXX.). — 5>  A  Korhite  Levite  in  the  time  of 
David ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah.  He  was  a  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the 
fivmily  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

£-li'jah  (fr.  Heb.  =  my  God  is  Jcliovah,  Ges.). 
I.  "Elijah  the  Tishbite"  (in  Apocrypha  and  N.  T. 
Elias)  has  been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the 
most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced." 
Certainly  there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T.  whose 
career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises 
on  us  a  more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare, 
sudden,  and  brief  appearances — his  undaunted 
courage  and  fiery  zeal — the  brilliancy  of  his  tri- 
umphs— the  pathos  of  his  despondency — the  glory 
of  his  departure,  and  the  calm  beauty  of  his  reap- 
pearance on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — throw 
such  a  halo  of  brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled 
by  none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.  The 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  of  the  circumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who  suffered 
so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  enhance  our  in- 
terest in  the  story  and  the  chai-acter.  "  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  "  (1  K.  xvii.  1) 
is  literally  all  that  is  given  us  of  his  parentage  and 
locality.  He  was  from  the  country  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan — a  country  of  chase  and  pasture, 
of  tent-villages  and  mountain-castles,  inhabited  by  a 
people  not  settled  and  civilized  like  those  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
desert,  and  gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to 
the  habits  of  those  tribes.  Of  his  appearance  as  he 
"stood  before"  Ahab,  with  the  suddenness  of 
motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins 
from  his  native  hills,  we  can  perhaps  realize  some- 
thing from  the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  nar- 
rative. Of  his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred ;  that 
little  is  in  favor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordinary 
size.  His  chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long  and 
thick,  and  hanging  down  his  back ;  which,  if  not 
betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  no  less  remark- 
able.  His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  (so  Mr.  Grove) 
of  a  girdle  of  skin  round  his  loins  (2  K.  i.  8),  which 
he  tightened  Avhen  about  to  move  quickly  (1  K. 
xviii.  46).  But  in  addition  to  this  he  occasionally 
wore  the  mantle,  or  cape,  of  sheep-skin,  which  has 
supplied  us  with  one  of  our  most  familiar  figures 
of  speech.  In  this  mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion, 
he  would  hide  his  face  (xix.  13),  or  when  excited 
would  roll  it  up  as  into  a  kind  of  staff.  On  one  oc- 
casion we  find  him  bending  himself  down  upon  the 
ground  with  his  face  between  his  knees.  The 
solitary  life  in  which  these  external  peculiarities  had 
been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that  fierceness  of 
zeal  and  that  directness  of  address  which  so  distin- 
guished him.  It  was  in  the  wild  loneliness  of  the 
hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel,  had  been  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form  the  subject 
of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and  country 
of  Israel.  The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time 
forsaken  almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The 
worship  of  tlie  calves  (Calf;  Idolatry)  had  been  a 
departure  from  llim,  it  was  a  violation  of  His  com- 
mand against  material  resemblances ;  but  still   it 
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would  appear  that  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowledged,  and  they 
were  at  any  rate  a  national  institution,  not  one 
imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  But  the  case  was  quite  dif- 
ferent when  Ahab  introduced  the  foreign  religion 
of  his  wife's  family,  the  worship  of  the  Phenician 
Baal.  (Ashkrah  ;  AsirroRETH ;  Jezebel.)  It  is 
as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward. — I.  What  we  may  call  the  first  act 
in  his  life  embraces  between  three  and  four  years 
— three  years  and  six  months  for  the  duration  of 
the  drought,  according  to  the  N.  T.  (Lk.  iv.  25  ; 
Jas.  V.  17),  and  three  or  four  months  more  for  the 
journey  to  Horeb,  and  the  return  to  Gilead  (IK. 
xvii.  1-xix.  21).  Ills  introduction  is  of  the  most 
startling  description :  he  suddenly  appears  before 
Ahab,  as  with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  Eastern 
manners  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and 
proclaims  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  king.  What  immediate  action  followed 
on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah 
bad  to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance  either 
of  the  king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (com- 
pare xix.  2).  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Jezebel  "  cut  off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  "  (xviii. 
4).  He  was  directed  to  the  brook  Cuerith.  There 
in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained,  sup- 
ported in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook  obliged  him 
to  forsake  it.  His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarepiiath, 
a  Phenician  town  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certain- 
ly the  last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would 
be  looked  for.  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house 
he  lived  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite, 
and  no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adju-" 
ration  by  "  Jehovah  thy  God  "  as  an  indication. 
Here  Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging 
the  oil  and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  widow's  son 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death.  In  this,  or  some 
other  retreat,  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years 
must  have  elapsed.  The  drought  continued,  and 
at  last  the  full  horrors  of  famine,  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  crops,  descended  on  Samaria.  The 
king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer  (Obadiah  10)  di- 
vided between  them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascertain- 
ing that  neither  round  the  springs,  which  are  so 
frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine,  nor  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded  torrent- 
beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left,  which  in 
those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indication  of  the 
presence  of  moisture.  It  is  the  moment  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  prophet.  He  shows  himself 
first  to  the  minister.  There,  suddenly  planted  in 
his  path,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  Before 
the  sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and  that 
stem,  unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could  not 
but  fall  on  his  face.  Elijah,  however,  soon  calms 
his  agitation — "  As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to  Ahab;" 
and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear  that,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  Elijah  would  disappear  before  he  could 
return  with  the  king,  Obadiah  departs  to  inform 
Ahab  that  the  man  they  seek  is  there.  Ahab  ar- 
rived, Elijah  makes  his  charge  — "  Thou  hast  for- 
saken Jehovah  and  followed  the  Baals."  He  then 
commands  that  all  Israel  be  collected  to  Mount 
Carmel  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth), 
the  latter  being  under  the  especial  protection  of  the 
queen.    There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  his- 


tory than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attend- 
ant ;  with  his  wild,  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb 
and  sheepskin  cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  de- 
meanor and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure, 
repairing  the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve 
stones, — on  the  other  hand  the  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  doubtless  in 
all  the  splendor  of  their  vestments  (2  K.  x.  22), 
with  the  wild  din  of  their  vain  repetitions,  and  the 
maddened  fury  of  their  disappointed  hopes,  and 
the  silent  people  surrounding  all.  The  conclusioa 
of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at.  The  fire 
of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  and  altar 
(Miracles  ;  Prophet) — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed, 
it  would  seem  by  Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40 ;  com- 
pare Deut.  xiii.  1-5,  xviii.  20) — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drinking 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  ad- 
herents— the  earnest  prayer  for  rain  (Jas.  v.  18"j — 
the  rising  storm — the  ride  across  the  plain  to  Jez- 
reel,  a  distance  of  at  least  sixteen  miles ;  the 
prophet,  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "  being  on  him, 
i.  e.  being  supernaturally  guided  and  strengthened, 
running  before  the  chariot,  but  stopping  short  of 
the  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the  "  entrance 
of  Jezreel."  So  far  the  triumph  had  been  com- 
plete ;  but  the  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  overcome,  and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  ven- 
geance against  the  author  of  this  destruction, 
Elijah  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage  on 
the  journey  was  Beer-sheba.  Here  Elijah  halted. 
His  servant — according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy 
of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town ;  while  he  him- 
self set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness.  His  spirit 
is  quite  broken,  and  he  wandei-s  forth  over  the 
dreary  sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for 
death.  But  God,  who  had  brought  His  servant  into 
this  difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  es- 
caping from  it.  The  prophet  was  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  despondency  beneath  the  solitary  bush 
of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with  the  bread  and  the 
water  which  to  this  day  are  all  a  Bedouin's  require- 
ments, and  went  forward,  in  the  strength  of  that 
food,  a  journey  of  forty  days  to  the  mount  of  God, 
even  to  Horeb.  Here,  in  one  of  the  numerous 
caverns  in  those  awful  mountains,  he  remained 
(A.  V.  "  lodged  ")  for  certainly  one  night.  In  the 
morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  " — the  ques- 
tion, "  what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  "  In  answer 
to  this  invitation  the  Prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He 
has  been  very  zealous  for  Jehovah  ;  but  force  has 
been  vain ;  one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude ; 
none  follow  him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  his 
life  from  the  sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren. 
The  reply  comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect 
form  in  which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest 
communications  with  the  human  mind  should  be 
couched,  to  be  effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave 
the  cavern,  and  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open 
air,  face  to  face  with  Jehovah.  Then,  as  before 
with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  *'  The  Lord  passed  by  " 
in  all  the  terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifesta- 
tions, like  Elijah's  own  modes  of  procedure ;  and 
penetrating  the  dead  silence  which  followed  these, 
came  the  mysterious  symbol  —  the  "  still  small 
voice,"  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in  louder  accents 
to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the  roar  and 
blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him  no  less  un- 
mistakably than  to  Moses,  centuries  before,  it  was 
proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  and  gra- 
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cious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
trutli."    Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once  stepping 
forward,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood 
waiting  for  the  divine  communication.     It  is  in  the 
same  words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ;  but 
with  what  different  force  must  the  question  have 
fallen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer  left  his  lips !     In 
the  seven  thousand  unknown  worshippers  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  was  the  assurance  that 
Elijah  was  not  alone.     Three  commands  were  laid 
on  him — three  changes  were  to  be  made.    .Instead 
of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael  was  to  be  king  over  Syria  ; 
instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu  was  to  be  kiug  of  Israel ; 
and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own 
Buccessor.     Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.      His   first 
rch    was    for    Elisha.      Apparently    he    soon 
.found  him  ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place, 
Abel-meholah.     Elisha  was  ploughing  at  the  time, 
<and  Elijah  "  passed  over  to  him  " — possibly  crossed 
,the  river  —  and  cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known 
aheepskin  cloak,  upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  familiar 
tion,  claiming  him  for  his  son.     A  moment  of 
esitation,  and  then  commenced  that  long  period 
if  service  and  intercourse  which   continued  till 
ijah's  removal,  and  which,  after  that  time,  pro- 
lured  for  Elisha  one  of  the  best  titles  to  esteem 
d  reverence — "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who 
ured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." — II.  Ahab 
d  Jezebel    now  probably  believed    that  their 
reats  had  been  effectual,  and  that  they  had  seen 
e  last  of  their  tormentor  (1  K.  xxi.).     After  the 
murder  of  Naboth,  Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering 
on  his  new  acquisition.     But  his  triumph  was  a 
ort  one.    Elijah  had  received  an  intimation  from 
ehovah  of  what  was  taking  place,  and  rapidly  as 
le  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth  had  been  bur- 
ied over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his  ancient  enemy 
the  very  scene  of  his  crime.     And  then  follows 
the  curse,  in  terms  fearful  to  any  Oriental — pecu- 
liarly terrible  to  a  Jew— and  most  of  all  significant  to 
a  successor  of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  northern 
kingdom.     The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  36,  37,  and  those 

g'ven  in  1  K.  xxi.  19-26.  — III.  A  space  of  three  or 
ur  years  now  elapses  (compare  1  K.  xxii.  1,  51 ; 
2  K.  i.  17)  before  we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Eli- 
jah. Ahaziah,  Ahab's  son  and  successor,  has  met 
with  a  fatal  accident,  and  is  on  his  death-bed  (2  K. 
L  1,  2  ;  IK.  xxii.  51).  In  his  extremity  he  sends 
to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine  town 
of  Ekron,  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  But 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
An  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Car- 
mel,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly 
i^)pears  on  the  path  of  the  messengers,  without 
preface  or  inquiry  utters  his  message  of  death  (2 
K.  i.  3,  4),  and  as  rapidly  disappears.  But  this 
check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah.  A  captain 
was  dispatched,  with  a  party  of  fifty,  to  take  Elijah 
prisoner.  "  And  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven 
and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty."  A  second  party 
was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate.  In  this  exe- 
cution of  judgment  Elijah  was  not  gratifying  his 
personal  feelings,  which  our  Lord's  disciples  after- 
ward were  inclined  to  do  (Lk.  ix.  53-56),  but  vindi- 
cating the  honor  of  Jehovah,  which  was  involved 
ui  the  protection  of  His  prophet  against  the  im- 
pious violence  of  Ahaziah  and  his  ungodly  messen- 


gers (compare  Ex.  xvi.  7 ;  Lk.  x.  16).  Hence  a 
change  in  their  course  was  followed  by  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  (compare  1  K.  xxL 
28,  29).  The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
party  brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  message  was 
delivered  to  the  king's  face  in  the  same  words  as  it 
had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah  was  allowed 
to  go  harmless. — IV.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communi- 
cation with  the  southern  kingdom.  When  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  began  "  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,"  Elijah  sent  him  a 
letter  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and  predicting  his 
death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  In  its  contents  the  let- 
ter bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of 
Elijah,  while  in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  pecu^ 
liar  and  quite  different  from  the  narrative  in  which 
it  is  imbedded.  Mr.  Grove  regards  the  chronologi- 
cal diflSculty,  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  Jehoshaphat's  death  (2  K.  iii.  11),  as 
solved  by  Jehoram's  beginning  to  reign  during  Je- 
hoshaphat's lifetime  (Israel,  Kingdom  of  ;  Jeho- 
KAM  2) :  but  his  slaying  his  brethren,  which  the 
writing  reproves,  was  evidently  after  Jehoshaphat's 
death  (compare  2  Chr.  xxi.  1—4  with  13).  The 
ancient  Jewish  commentators  got  over  the  apparent 
difficulty  by  saying  that  the  letter  was  written  and 
sent  after  Elijah's  translation.  Others  believed  it 
was  the  production  of  Elisha,  for  whose  name  that 
of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by  copyists ;  others, 
that  it  was  prepared  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  be- 
fore Elijah's  departure,  but  not  sent  to  Jehoram 
till  afterward  ;  others,  that  Elijah's  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  it,  because  it  proceeded  from  the  Elijah 
school  of  prophecy  (2  K.  ii.),  of  which  he  was  still 
regarded  as  the  ideal  head  (compare  Mai.  iv.  5). 
We  cannot  positively  decide  the  matter,  from  lack 
of  knowledge ;  but  we  can  see  that  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  several  different  ways. — V.  The  closing 
transaction  of  Elijah's  life  introduces  us  to  a  local- 
ity heretofore  unconnected  with  him  (2  K.  ii.  1,  &c.). 
It  was  at  GiLGAL  2 — probably  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  hills  of  Ephraim — that  the  prophet  received 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems 
now  to  have  become  his  constant  companion,  and 
whom  he  endeavors  to  persuade  to  remain  behind 
while  he  goes  on  an  errand  of  Jehovah.  But 
Elisha  will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master.  They 
went  together  to  Bethel.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to 
escape  to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protests  that 
he  will  not  be  separated  from  him.  At  Jericho  he 
makes  a  final  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so 
much  dread.  But  Elisha  is  not  to  be  conquered, 
and  the  two  set  off  across  the  undulating  plain  of 
burning  sand,  to  the  distant  river — Elijah  in  his 
"  mantle  "  of  sheepskin,  Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes. 
Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the 
abrupt  heights  behind  the  town  to  watch  what  hap- 
pens in  the  distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two 
reach  the  river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  be- 
side its  swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not  to 
stop  even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  can- 
not rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of 
the  river.  He  rolls  up  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff 
(A.  V.  "  wrapped  it  together "),  and  with  his  old 
energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had  done  be- 
fore him, — strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an  enemy ; 
and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither,  and  the 
two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  "  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a 
chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them 
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both  asunder,  and  Elijah  wont  up  by  the  (A.  V. 
'a')  whirhvind  into  heaven."  (MinACLES.)— And 
here  ends  all  the  information  in  the  0.  T.  of  the  life 
and  work  of  this  great  prophet.  IIow  deep  was  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion may  be  judged  of  from  the  fixed  belief  which 
many  centuries  aAer  prevailed  that  Elijah  would 
again  appear  for  the  relief  and  restoration  of  his 
country  (Mat  xvi.  14  ;  Mk.  vi.  15  ;  Jn.i.  21).  (Joh.n 
THE  Baptist.)  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep 
impression  which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  na- 
tion only  rendere  more  remarkable  the  departure 
which  the  image  conveyed  by  the  later  references 
to  him  evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in 
the  records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiuras  in  Ecclus.  xlviii.  and  1  Mc.  ii.  C8, 
and  the  allusion  in  Lk.  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later 
references  allude  to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of 
portent  They  all  set  forth  a  very  diifercnt  side  of 
his  character  from  that  brought  out  in  the  historical 
narrative.  Tliey  speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves  (Jas.  v.  17);  of  his  kind- 
ness to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Lk.  iv.  26) ;  of  his 
"restoring  all  things"  (Mat  xvii.  11);  "turning 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just "  (Mai.  iv.  5, 
6  ;  Lk.  i.  17).  lie  appeared  with  Moses  in  heaven- 
ly light  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  then 
talked  to  our  Lord  "  of  His  decease  which  He 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  "  (Mat.  xvii.  1  ff. ; 
Mk.  ix.  2  flF. ;  Lk.  ix.  28  ff.).  Elijah  has  been  can- 
onized {St.  Elias)  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  church  as 
connected  with  the  great  order  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelites.  (Carmel  1.)— 2.  A  priest  of  the  sons 
of  Ilarim,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x. 
21). 

H'i-ka  or  E-li'ka  (Heb.  God  in  rfjrefcr,  sc.  of  a 
people,  Fii.),  a  Haroditc,  one  of  David's  "thirty" 
valiant  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 

E'lim  (fr.  lleb.  =:  trees,  perhaps  peifm-frces,  Ges.), 
the  second  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped 
after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  distinguished  as  having 
had  "twelve  wells  (rather  'fountains')  of  water, 
and  seventy  palm-trees  "  (Ex.  xv.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
9).  Laboride  supposed  Elim  at  WaJi/  UseH,  the 
second  of  four  wadys  lying  between  29"  7',  and  29° 
20',  which  descend  from  the  range  of  et-J'ih  (here 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shore)  toward  the  sea.  Stan- 
ley says  "  Elim  must  be  Ghvrundel,  L'seil,  or  Taiyi- 
beL"  Lcpsius  takes  another  view,  that  Klim  is  to 
be  found  in  HWy  S/ivbdkeh,  the  last  of  the  four. 

WlLPERSKPS  OF  THE  Wa.VDERIXG. 

E>lim'r-lerh  [-Ick]  (Heb.  God  is  liuft,  Ges.,  Fii.), 
a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of 
the  Uezronites,  who  dwelt  in  Bethlehem-Ephriitah 
in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  consequence  of  a 
great  dearth  in  the  land,  he  went  with  his  wife 
Naomf,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  to 
dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons  died  without 
posterity  (Ru.  i.  2,  3,  &c.). 

E-li-«-c'nal  or  K-U-e-e'na-l  (Heb.  toward  Jehovah 
are  my  eyes,  Ges. ;  =  Eliiioenai  and  Emexai).  I. 
Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  23,  24). — 8.  Head  of  a  family  of  the 
Siniconites  (iv.  36).— 3.  A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of 
Beclier  (vii.  8).— 4.  Seventh  son  of  Meshelen.iah, 
the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  ;  a  Korhite 
Levitc,  and  a  doorkeeper  of  the  "house  of  Jeho- 
vah "  (xxvi.  3). — 5.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pasliur, 
in  Ezra's  lime,  who  had  marrietl  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  22):  possibly  =  6>  mentioned  in  Xeh.  xii.  41,  as 


one  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  with 
trumpets  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem.—Ti  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who 
had  also  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

E-Ii-O'nss  (Gr.).  1.  Elioenai  5  (1  Esd.  ix,  221 
—2.  Eliezer  10  (1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

El'i-phal  or  E-li'phal  (Heb.  whom  God  jvdges, 
Ges.),  son  of  Ur  (1  Chr.  xi.  35);  =  Eliphelct  3. 

£-iiph'a-lat  (Gr.)  =  Eliphelet  6  (1  Esd.  ix.  33). 

E-UpL'a-kt  (fr.  Ileb.  =  Eliphelet).  1,  The  last 
of  the  thirteen  sons  born  to  David,  after  his  estab- 
lishment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Clir.  xiv.  7); 
=  Eliphelet  2. — 2.  Eliphelet  5(1  Esd.  viii.  39). 

El'i-phaz  or  E-li'pbaz  (Heb.  God  his  fii-n.gtk, 
Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and  father  of 
Teman,  Amalek,  &c.,  "  dukes  in  the  land  of  Edom  " 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10-12,  15,  16;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  36).— 2. 
The  chief  of  the  "three  friends"  of  Job.  He  is 
called  "  the  Tcmanite ; "  hence  it  is  naturally  in- 
ferred that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Teman,  son  of 
No.  1.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argument 
that  God's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect  and  cer- 
tain, and  that  consequently  suffering  must  be  a  proof 
of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxii.).  The  great 
truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the  unapproachable 
majesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12-21,  xv.  12-16). 
Still  he,  with  the  other  two  friends,  is  condemned  for 
having,  in  defence  of  God's  providence,  spoken  of 
Him  "the  thing  that  is  not  right."  On  sacrifice 
and  the  intercession  of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned 
(xlii.  7-9) 

E-Ilph'c-Ifh  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  make$  didm- 
ffvishtd,  Ges.),  a  Levite  of  the  second  order ;  one  rf 
the  gate-keepers  appointed  by  David  to  play  on  the 
harp  "  on  the  Sheminith  "  on  the  occasion  of  bring- 
ing up  the  ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18, 
21). 

E-Hph'e-let  (Heb.  God  his  deliveravet).  1.  A  son 
of  David,  Lorn  to  him  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  6);  =  Elpalet.— 2.  Another 
son  of  David,  born  also  in  Jeiusakm  (iii.  8);  = 
Eliphalet  1.— 3.  Son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the 
Maachathite ;  one  of  David's  "  thirty  "  warriors  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34) ;  =  Eliphal. — 4.  -Son  of  Eshek,  a 
descendant  of  king  Saul  through  Jonathan  (1  Chr. 
viii.  39). — 5.  A  leader  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam,  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).—^ 
One  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  in  Ezra's  time  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (x.  S3). 

E-lls'a-bclh  [liz-]  (Gr.  fr.  Jlcb.  =  Elisheba),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Lk.  i.  5  ff.).  She  was  herself  of  the  priestly  family, 
and  a  relation  (i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
(Mary  the  Virgix.)  She  was  a  person  of  great  piety, 
and  was  the  first  to  greet  Mary,  on  her  c(  niing  to 
visit  her,  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord  (i.  42  ff.). 

EH-so'bs  (L.  Elisavs,  fr.  Heb.  Elisha),  the  form 
in  which  the  name  Elisha  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus.  xlviii  IS ; 
Lk.  iv.  27). 

E-li'sba  (Heb.  God  his  talvaiioit,  Ges.;  in  N.  T. 
and  Apocryjiha  Elisevs),  son  of  Shapliat  of  Abei- 
MEHOLAH  ;  the  attendant  and  disciple  cf  Elijah,  and 
subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet  cf  llie  king- 
dom of  Israel.  The  earliest  mention  cf  his  namcis 
in  the  command  to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horcb  (1 
K.  xix.  16,  17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the 
future  prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  plnc< , 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Elijah,  en 
ills  way  from  Sinai  to  Damascus  liy  the  Jordan 
valley,  lights  on  his  successor  engaged  in  the  labors 
of  the  field.     To  cross  to  him,  to  throw  over  his 
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shoulders  the  rough  mantle — a  token  at  once  of  in- 
vestiture with  the  prophet's  oflice,  and  of  adoption, 
as  a  son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of  an  instant, 
and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he  had  done 
were  nothing — "  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I 
done  unto  thee  ? "  Elisha  was  not  a  man  who, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  was  likely  to 
look  back  ;  he  delayed  merely  to  give  the  farewell 
kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  preside  at  a  part- 
ing feast  with  his  people,  and  then  followed  the 
great  prophet  on  his  northward  road,  to  become  to 
hun  what  Joshua  had  been  to  Moses.  Seven  or 
eight  years  must  have  passed  between  the  call  of 
Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him. 
But  when  that  period  has  elapsed  he  reappears,  to 
become  the  most  prominent  ligure  in  the  history  of 
his  country  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  In  al- 
most every  respect  Elisha  presents  the  most  com- 
plete contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious  collection 
of  his  sayings  and  doings  preserved  in  2  K. 
ill.-Lx.,  though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that 
remarkable  vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies  to  this 
contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  child  of  the  desert,  like  a 
Bedouin.  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs 
of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel, 
were  his  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If  he  enters 
a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  of  fire  and 
be  gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities  (ii.  18,  25,  v.  3,  9,  24, 
tL  14,  32).  And  as  with  his  manners  so  with  his 
appearance.  The  slight  touches  of  the  narrative 
show  that  his  dress  was  the  ordinary  garment  of 
an  Israelite,  the  Heb.  beged  (A.  V.  "  clothes ; "  see 
Dress,  III.  4 ;  2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was  worn 
trimmed  behind  (so  Mr.  Grove ;  rather,  he  was  bald) 
in  contrast  to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23, 
as  explained  below),  and  that  he  used  a  walking- 
Btaflf  (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave 
or  aged  citizens  (Zech.  viii.  4).  If  from  these  ex- 
ternal peculiarities  we  turn  to  the  internal  charac- 
teristics of  the  two,  and  to  the  results  which  they 
produced  on  their  contemporaries,  the  differences 
are  highly  instructive.  Elijah  was  emphatically  a 
destroyer.  His  mission  was  to  slay  and  demolish 
whatever  opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
Jehovah.  Elisha  was  the  healer,  strikingly  char- 
acterized by  beneficence.  On  him  Elijah's  mantle 
descended,  and  he  was  gifted  with  a  double  portion 
of  his  spirit.  By  his  miracles  of  mercy  (so  Mr. 
Ayre),  Elisha  gained  an  influence  over  even  irre- 
ligious princes;  he  was  the  bulwark  of  the  land 
against  foreign  foes;  he  was  a  witness  for  God, 
known  among  the  neighboring  nations,  and  teaching 
them  that  the  only  true  God  was  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel ;  he  fostered  the  prophetic  schools,  and  thus 
preserved  a  nucleus  of  piety  in  the  nation,  where 
doubtless  were  many  more  than  the  7,000  of  Elijah's 
time  who  had  never  bowed  the  knee  at  any  idol 
altar.  The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  ofiice  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (v.  8). — I.  After  the  departure 
of  his  master,  Elisha  returned  to  dwell  at  Jericho 
(ii.  18).  The  town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K. 
xvi.  34),  and  was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the 
"sons  of  the  prophets"  (2  K.  ii.  5,  15),  who  ear- 
nestly sought  and  finally  obtained  from  Elisha  per- 
mission to  send  fifty  of  their  number  to  search  the 
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land  for  Elijah.  But  their  three  days'  search  was  in 
vain  (ii.  10,  17).  No  one  who  has  visited  the  site 
of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs  which  rise 
at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Quarantania  behind 
the  town.  One  of  the  springs  was  noxious  at  the 
time  of  Elisha's  visit.  At  the  request  of  the  men 
of  Jericho  he  remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a 
new  vessel,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Joscphua 
to  the  present,  the  tradition  of  the  cure  has  been 
attached  to  the  large  spring  nearly  two  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  present  town,  which  now  bears,  probably  in 
reference  to  some  later  event,  the  name  of  ^Ain  es- 
Sultdn. — II.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel 
1.  the  seat  of  Jeroboam's  calf-worship  as  well  as 
of  a  school  of  the  prophets,  on  his  way  from  Jericho 
to  Mount  Carmel  (ii.  23).  His  last  visit  had  been 
made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road  down  to 
the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  The  road  to  the  town  winds  up 
the  defile  of  the  Wady  Suweinit.  Here  the  boys  of 
the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as  they  still  wait 
at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  for  the 
chance  passer-by.  In  the  short-trhumed  locks  of 
Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recognize  the  successor 
of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy  hair  streaming 
over  his  shoulders  they  were  all  familiar  ?  So  with 
the  license  of  the  Eastern  children  they  scoff  at  the 
new-comer  as  he  walks  by — "  Go  up,  roundhead  ! 
go  up,  roundhead  1 "  (So  Mr.  Grove,  after  Ewald. 
But  Gesenius  and  most  interpreters  agree  with  the 
A.  V,  in  the  translation  "bald-head."  Gesenius 
makes  the  Heb.  =  a  bald-Iiead,  having  a  bald  spot 
on  the  crown  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.)  For  once 
Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  master.  He 
turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  "  there  came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of 
the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them." 
Elisha  thus  vindicated,  against  rudeness,  infidelity, 
and  impiety,  his  title  to  respect  as  a  prophet  of  the 
living  God  (compare  i.  9-12;  Elijah). — III.  Elisha 
extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Edom,  from  th^ir  difficulty  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Moab,  arising  from  want  of  water  (iii. 
4-27).  This  incident  probably  took  place  at  the 
S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. — IV.  The  widow  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  is  in  debt,  and  her  two 
sons  are  about  to  be  taken  from  her  and  sold  as 
slaves  (iv.  1  ff.).  She  has  no  property  but  a  pot  of 
oil.  This  Elisha  causes  (in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to 
multiply,  until  the  widow  has  filled  with  it  all  the 
vessels  which  she  could  borrow. — V.  The  next  oc- 
currence is  at  Shunem  and  Mount  Carmel  (iv.  8-37). 
The  story  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  separated 
from  each  other  by  several  years,  (a.)  Elisha, 
probably  on  his  way  between  Carmel  and  the  Jordan 
valley,  calls  accidentally  at  Shunem.  Here  he  ia 
hospitably  entertained  by  a  woman  of  substance, 
apparently  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  her  guest.  There  is  no  occasion  here  to  quote 
the  details  of  this  charming  narrative.  (6.)  An  in- 
terval has  elapsed  of  several  years.  The  boy  is  now 
old  enough  to  accompany  his  father  to  the  corn- 
field, where  the  harvest  is  proceeding.  The  fierce 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful  for  hun, 
and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only  to  die  at 
noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to  her  hus- 
band, but,  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed  of  the 
man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him  to 
Mount  Carmel,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles.  Xo  ex- 
planation is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of 
the  case.    The  heat  of  the  season  will  allow  of  no 
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delay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is 
at  once  dispatched  to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the 
utmost  speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's  walking- 
staff  in  his  hand  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of 
the  child.  The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste. 
Before  they  reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long, 
anxious  summer  afternoon  must  have  set  Gehazi 
meets  them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring 
report  to  give,  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face 
of  the  dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life. 
Then  Elisha  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own 
chamber,  "  and  he  shut  the  door  upon  them  twain, 
•nd  prayed  unto  Jehovah."  The  child  is  restored 
to  life. — VI.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal  2, 
apparently  at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there 
(iv.  38-41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting 
round  him.  It  is  a  time  of  famine.  The  food  of 
the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be 
found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings  his 
blanket  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  (Gourd  2)  as 
he  has  collected,  and  empties  it  into  the  pottage. 
But  no  sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the 
taste  betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb, 
and  they  cry  out,  "There  is  death  in  the  pot,  0 
man  of  God  ! "  In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected 
by  meal  which  Elisha  cast  into  the  pottage  in  the 
caldron. — VII.  (iv.  42-44).  This  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which  un- 
der the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12 ;  Deut.  xviii.  3,  4) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of  Jehovah 
rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  100  men. — VIII. 
The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  char- 
acter (v.  1-27).  The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Syria  (Naaman),  to  whom  his  country  was  indebted 
for  some  signal  success,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy. 
One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment  was  an 
Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  Syrian  marauders 
in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and  she 
brings  into  that  household  the  fame  of  the  name  and 
skill  of  Elisha.  The  news  is  communicated  by 
Kaaman  himself  to  the  king.  Ben-hadad  had  yet  to 
leam  the  position  and  character  of  Elisha.  He 
writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  character- 
istic of  a  military  prince.  With  this  letter,  and 
with  a  present,  and  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 
16,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria.  The  king 
of  Israel  is  dismayed ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  prophet,  Naaman  goes  to  Elisha's 
house  with  his  whole  cavalcade.  Elisha  still  keeps 
in  the  background,  and,  while  Naaman  stands  at  the 
doorway,  contents  himself  with  sending  out  a  mes- 
senger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven  times 
in  the  Jordan.  The  independent  behavior  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  prescription,  all 
combined  to  enrage  Kaaman.  His  servants,  how- 
ever, knew  how  to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  un- 
generous temper  of  their  master,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  goes  down  to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself 
seven  times,  "and  his  flesh  came  again  like  the 
flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean."  His  first 
business  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor. 
He  returns  with  "  all  his  company,"  and  this  time 
he  will  not  be  denied  the  presence  of  Elisha,  but 
making  his  way  in,  and  standing  before  him,  he 

Eatffuily  acknowledges  the  power  of  the  God  of 
rael,  and  entreats  him  to  accept  the  present  which 


he  has  brought  from  Damascus.  Elisha  is  firm,  and 
refuses  the  offer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest 
adjuration.  But  Gehazi  cannot  allow  such  treasures 
thus  to  escape  him.  So  he  frames  a  story  by  which 
the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to  send  back  with 
him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable  present 
in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in  and 
stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  throuph  the 
whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment 
of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  had  just  relieved 
Naaman. — IX.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to 
be  changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  Their  habitation  had 
become  too  small.  They  therefore  move  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting  down 
beams  make  there  a  new  dwelling-place.  As  one 
of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the 
stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  flew  off  and  sank  into 
the  water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God 
to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up 
to  the  very  bank,  especially  when  the  water  is  so 
low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is  moreover  so 
turbid  that  search  would  be  useless.  But  the  place 
at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the  water  is  shown 
to  Elisha ;  he  breaks  off  a  stick  and  casts  it  into 
the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears  on  the  surface, 
and  is  recovered  by  its  possessor. — X.  (vi.  8-23). 
Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan,  halfway  between 
Samaria  and  Jezreel.  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian 
marauding  bands  (compare  v.  2)  still  continue ;  but 
apparently  with  greater  boldness.  Their  manoeuvres 
are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God,  and  by  his  warn- 
ings he  saves  the  king  "  not  once  nor  twice."  A 
strong  party  with  chariots  is  dispatched  to  capture 
Elisha.  They  march  by  night,  and  before  morning 
take  up  their  station  round  the  base  of  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan  still  stand. 
Elisha's  servant — not  Gehazi,  but  apparently  a 
new-comer — is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But 
Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears ;  and  at  his 
request  the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold 
the  spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting  them. 
Again  he  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Syrian  warriors  are  struck  blind.  Then  descending, 
he  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  person  and  the  place 
they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to  Samaria.  There, 
at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored, 
and  they  find  themselves  not  in  a  retired  country 
village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  troops. 
The  king,  eager  to  destroy  them,  at  Elisha's  word 
feeds  them,  and  sends  them  away  to  their  master. 
After  such  a  repulse,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased. — XI. 
(vi.  24-vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could  not 
rest  under  such  dishonor.  He  abandons  his  ma- 
rauding system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army,  with 
which  he  lays  siege  to  Samakia.  The  awlul  ex- 
tremities to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  (Dove's  Ding.) 
The  king — Joram  (so  Josephus) — vents  his  wrath 
on  the  prophet ;  his  emissary  starts  to  execute  the 
sentence  ;  Elisha  receives  a  miraculous  intimation 
of  the  danger,  and  orders  the  door  to  be  shut ;  the 
messenger  arrives,  followed  immediately  by  the 
king  and  one  of  his  officers.  The  king's  hereditary 
love  of  Baal  bursts  forth  :  "  This  evil  is  from  Je- 
hovah," the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house,  "  why 
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should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any  longer  ?  "  Elisha 
answers,  predicting  plenty  on  the  morrow.  This 
the  officer  declares  incredible.  Elisha  replies : 
"  Thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not 
eat  thereof" — a  prediction  which  was  fulfilled  on 
the  following  day  of  plenty,  after  the  Syrians  had 
deserted  their  camp,  by  his  being  trodden  upon  in 
the  gate  by  the  people,  so  that  he  died  (vii.  20). — 

XII.  (viiu  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years  to 
an  incident  connected  with  the  woman  of  Shunem, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and 

,  tke  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 
Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which  Je- 
hovah was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years ;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunam- 
mite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety. 
At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  she  returned  to  her 
native  place,  to  find  that  during  her  absence  her 
house  with  the  field-land  attached  to  it  had  been 
appropriated  by  some  other  person.  To  the  king, 
therefore,  the  Shunammite  had  recourse.  And  now 
occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something  more  than 
mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  entrance 
jf  the  woman  and  her  son,  the  king  was  listening 
a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  great  things 
rhich  Elisha  had  done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all 
ig  that  which  he  was  then  actually  relating — 

"ihe  restoration  to  life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem.  The 
woman  and  her  son  were  instantly  recognized  by 
Gehazi.  From  her  own  mouth  the  king  hears  the 
repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  from 
r^ard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  be  restored  with 
the  value  of  all  its  produce  during  her  absence. — 

XIII.  (viii.  7-15).     Hitherto  we  have  met  with  the 

Srophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now  find 
im  at  Damascus.  He  is  there  to  carry  out  the 
«ommand  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to  anoint  Ha- 
ZAEL  to  be  king  over  Syria.  At  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival, Ben-hadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last  illness. 
The  king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his 
own  fate ;  and  Hazael  is  commissioned  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  present  to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the 
question  on  the  part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  re- 
cover of  this  disease  ?  "  The  present  is  one  of 
royal  dimensions  ;  a  caravan  of  forty  camels,  laden 
with  the  riches  and  luxuries  which  that  wealthy  city 
could  alone  furnish.  The  reply,  probably  originally 
ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  verse  10 ;  but 
the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakable  : — "  Je- 
hovah hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die." 
But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the 
prophet.  If  Ben-hadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in 
lis  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him  ? 
The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of 
the  man  of  God.  At  Hazael's  request,  Elisha  con- 
fesses the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the  prospect  is 
one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  His  only 
doubt  is  the  possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for 
one  so  mean.  "  But  what  is  thy  slave,  dog  that  he 
is,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?  "  To  which 
Elisha  replies,  "  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou 
"Wilt  be  king  over  Syria."  Returning  to  the  king, 
Hazael  tells  him  only  half  the  dark  saying  of  the 
man  of  God — "  He  told  me  that  thou  shouldest 
surely  recover."  But  that  was  the  last  dav  of 
Ben-hadad's  life.— XIV.  (ix.  1-10).  Two  of  the  in- 
junctions laid  on  Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ; 
the  third  still  remained.  The  time  was  come  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  upon  Ahab  by  anointing 


Jehu  king  over  Israel.  Elisha's  personal  share  in 
the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  directions  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. — XV.  Beyond  this 
we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's  having  taken  any 
part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  or  the  events  which 
followed  it.  He  does  not  again  appear  till  we  find 
him  on  his  deathbed  in  his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19). 
King  Joash,  Jehu's  grandson,  is  come  to  weep  over 
the  approaching  departure  of  the  great  and  good 
prophet.  His  words  are  the  same  as  Elisha's  when 
Elijah  was  taken  away,  "  My  father !  my  father !  the 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  But 
one  final  eifort  against  Syria  must  be  made  before 
Elisha's  aid  becomes  unobtainable.  At  the  proph- 
et's command  "  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance  " 
is  discharged  toward  Syria,  and  thrice  the  king 
smote  the  bundle  of  arrows  on  the  ground,  "  and 
stayed.  And  the  man  of  God  was  wroth  with 
him,  and  said.  Thou  shouldest  have  smitten  five 
or  six  times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou 
hadst  conquered  it ;  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite 
Syria  but  thrice."  (Joash  2.)— XVI.  (xiii.  20-22). 
The  power  of  the  prophet,  however,  does  not  ter- 
minate with  his  death.  Even  in  the  tomb  he  re- 
stores the  dead  to  life.  It  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  whole  Bible  of  restoration  wrought  by  the  inani- 
mate remains  of  prophet  or  saint. — We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  Elisha  presents  to 
our  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  unlike  the 
resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist, 
no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  It  is  not 
merely  because  he  healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead 
man,  or  increased  the  loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled 
Christ,  but  rather  because  of  that  loving,  gentle 
temper  and  kindness  of  disposition — characteristic 
of  him  above  all  the  saints  of  the  0.  T. — ever  ready 
to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  conciliate,  which  attracted 
to  him  women  and  simple  people,  and  made  him 
the  universal  friend  and  "  father,"  not  only  con- 
sulted by  kings  and  generals,  but  resorted  to  by 
widows  and  poor  prophets  in  their  little  troubles 
and  perplexities. — Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek 
church.     His  day  is  June  14. 

E-li'shah  v^eb.  firm,  binding,  firm  bond,  Sim. ; 
see  below),  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  and  grandson 
of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  The  residence 
of  his  descendants  is  described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as 
the  "  isles  of  Elishah,"  whence  the  Phenicians  ob- 
tained their  purple  and  blue  dyes.  Josephus  iden- 
tified the  race  of  Elishah  with  the  Jiolians,  who 
were  one  of  the  two  leading  Greek  tribes,  and  for- 
merly inhabited  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Anatolia,  Pelo- 
ponnesus, &c.  His  view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  and 
Fiirst  in  preference  to  the  more  generally  received 
opinion  of  Bochart,  Gesenius,  &c.,  that  Elishah  = 
Mis  (a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus),  and  in  a  more 
extended  sense  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  view  of 
Michaelis,  that  Elishah  =  Hellas  (i.  e.  ancient 
Greece).  It  appears  correct  to  treat  it  as  the  des- 
ignation of  a  race  rather  than  of  a  locality.  Greek. 

E-lish'a-ma  (Heb.  whom  God  hears,  Ges.).  1.  Son 
of  Ammihud  ;  the  "  prince  "  or  "  captain  "_  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22)  ;  grandfather  of 
Joshua  1  (1  Chr.  vii.  26).— 2.  A  son  of  King  David, 
born  of  one  of  his  wives  after  his  establishment 
in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7).— 
3.  Another  son  of  David  (iii.  6),  also  called 
Elishua. — 4.  A  descendant  of  Judah ;  son  of  Jek- 
amiah  (ii.  41);  apparently  identified  in  Jewish  tra- 
ditions with— 5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grand- 
father of  IsHsiAEL  6  (2  K.  XXV.  25  ;  Jer.  xli.  1). — 6< 
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Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12, 20,  21). — 
7,  A  priest  in  JehoshapLat's  time,  sent  to  teach 
the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

E-llsh'a-pbat  (Ileb.  whom  God  judges,  Ges.),  son 
of  Zichri ;  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  iii  the 
tiuie  of  Jchoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

K-lish'e*ba  (Ileb.  6W  her  oalh,  i.  c.  worshipper 
of  God,  Ges.),  the  wife  of  Aaiion  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She 
was  daughter  of  Ammiuadab,  and  sister  of  Nau- 
suo.N  the  captain  of  Judah. 

U>i-shn'a  or  E-lbh'o-a  (Heb.  God  his  nalvaiion, 
Ges.),  one  of  David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (2 
Sam.  V.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5);  =  Elishama  3. 

E-Iis'i-Bis  =  Eliasiub  5  (1  Esd.  ix.  28). 

E-li'n  (=  Eliiiu),  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jd.  viii.  1). 

E-li'ld  (L.  fr.  Ileb.  =  God  of  tlie  Jties),  son  of 
Achini  in  the  genealogj*  of  Christ  (Mat.  i.  14,  15). 

E-iiz'a-phsn  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  protects,  Ges.). 
1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the  Kohathites  at 
the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30). 
—2.  Son  of  Parnach ;  the  prince  of  Zebulun  who 
assisted  in  the  division  of  Canaan  (xxxiv.  25). 

E-U'zor  (fr.  Ileb.  =  God  his  rock,  Ges.),  son  of 
Shedeur ;  prince  of  Reuben  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

£rka-nall  (Heb.  whom  God  a-eated,  Ges.),  It 
A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  or  rather  grandson  (1  Chr. 
vL  23 ;  [Heb.  8])  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24).— 2.  A  de- 
scendant of  No.  l,son  of  Joel  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  36). — 
3<  Another  descendant  of  No.  1  in  the  line  of  Ahi- 
moth,  otherwise  Mahath  (vi.26,35  [Heb.  11,  20]). — 
4>  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of  Henian 
the  singer ;  son  of  Jeroham,  and  father  of  Samuel 
the  Prophet  (vi.  27,  34).  He  lived  at  Ramathaim- 
zophim,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  in  Eli's  time ;  was  a 
pious  man  of  some  wealth  who  went  up  yearly  to 
Shiloh  to  worship  and  sacrifice;  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  and  children  by  the  latter 
but  none  by  the  former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel, 
after  which  he  had  by  Hannah  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  ii.  2, 
20).^5.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16);  perhaps  the 
same  as— 6.  A  doorkeeper  of  the  Ark  in  David's 
time  (xv.  23).— 7.  A  Korhite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (xii.  6). — 8<  An  officer  in  the  household  of 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraim- 
ite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  second  in  command  under  the  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

D'kosii  (Heb.  God's  bow,i.  e.  fotrer,  tnifflU,  Fii.), 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Nahlm,  hence  called 
"  the  Elkoshite  "  (Nah.  i.  1).  Two  widely  differing 
Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely  different  local- 
ities to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was 
believed  to  exist  in  a  small  village  of  Galilee. 
According  to  Schwartz,  the  grave  of  Nahum  is 
shown  at  Ke/r  7'atichum,  a  village  two  and  a  half 
English  miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  But  mediaeval  tra- 
dition attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial- 
place  to  Eikunh,  a  village  E.  of  the  Tigris,  near 
the  monastery  of  Rabban  Hormezd,  and  about  thirty 
miles  \.  of  Mosul  (B.  S.  ix.  642-3).  The  former  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  internal  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of 
having  been  written  in  Assyria. 

*  Ei'kosb-itc  (fr.  Heb.)  =  one  from  Elkosu  (Nah. 

El'la-sar  (Heb.  oak  of  Assyria?  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum,  Fii.)  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9)  haa  been  con.sidercd  a 
district  or  region  =  Tiiki.asar  ;  but  Rawliuson  re- 
gards it  as  the  city  of  Arioch,  and  the  Hebrew  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  Chaldean  town  called  in  the 


native  dialect  Larsa  or  Larancha.  Larsa  was  a 
town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  situated 
nearly  hallway  between  Ur  {ilughcir)  and  Erech 
( Wmka),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  now  t'cnkcreh. 

Elm  (Hos.  iv.  13).     Oak  2. 

El-mo'dam  (Gr.,  apparently  =  Almodad),  son  of 
Er,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Lk.  iii.  28). 

El'na-am  (Heb.  God  his  delight,  Ges.),  the  father 
of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of  David's  "  valiant 
men"  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Ei'na-tlian  or  £I-na'than  (Heb.  whom  God  hm 
given  =  Theodore,  Ges.).  1.  The  niatenial  grand- 
father of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  "  Ehiathan 
of  Jerusalem  "  (2  K.  xxiv.  8) ;  doubtless  =  El- 
nathan  the  son  of  Aehbor  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvl  12, 
25).— 2.  The  name  of  three  among  the  "chief  men" 
and  "  men  of  understanding  "  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr. 
viii.  16). 

*  E-lo'him,  a  Heb.  pi.  applied  as  a  pi.  of  excel- 
lence to  the  true  "  God  "  (Jejiovaii),  or  as  a  simple 
pi.  to  the  "  gods  "  (Idol)  of  the  heathen. 

*  E-Io'i  (Aram.  =  my  God)  (Mk.  xv.  34).  Eli, 
Eli,  lama  Sabacuthani. 

E'Icn  (fr.  Heb.  =  oak,  Ges.).  1.  A  Hittitc,  whose 
daughter  (Adah  ;  Bashemath)  was  one  of  Esau's 
wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2).— 2t  The  second  of 
the  ttiree  sons  of  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  26) ;  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Elonitks. 
—3.  "  Elon  the  Zebulonite"  judged  Israel  ten 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judgi 
xii.  11,  12). 

E'Ion(fr.  Heb.  =  oak,  Ges.),  a  city  m  the  border 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43) ;  not  identified. 

E'lcn-beth-ha'nan  (fr.  Heb.  =  oak  of  the  house  of 
grace)  is  named  with  two  Danite  towns  in  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

E'lon-ites,  the  (Num.  xxvi.  26).    Elon  2. 

E'loth  =  Elath  (1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  K.  xvi.  6  margin; 
2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2). 

£l'pa-al  (Heb.  God  his  wages,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite, 
son  of  Hushim  and  brother  of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viiL 
11) ;  founder  of  a  numerous  family. 

El'pa-let  (Heb.=  Eliphelet),  one  of  David's  sow 
born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  5);  =  Eliphelet  1. 

£l-pa'ran  (fr.  Heb.  =  ike  terebinth  or  oak  of  Pa- 
ran)  (Gen.  xiv.  6).     Paran. 

Ei'te-keb  (Heb.  God  its  fear,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the 
border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  allotted  to  the  Ko- 
hathite Levites  (xxi.  23). 

£l'te-kon  (Heb.  Gcd  its  foundation,  Ges.),  a  city 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  59).  Wilson 
(i.  387)  suggests  that  Eltekon  perhaps  =:  Tekoa. 

El'tO-Iad  (Heb.  perhaps  =  God  its  race  or  pos- 
terity, Ges.),  a  city  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
SO),  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  4),  and  in  possession 
of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  ir. 
29).  (ToLAD.)  Wilton  (The  Kcgeb)  places  it  in 
the  Wady  el-Tlioula  or  Luss&n,  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  S.  of  Gaza.  Rowlands  (in  Fairbaim,  under 
"South  Country")  supposes  its  site  may  be  in 
Wady  Salud,  thirty  or  Ibrty  miles  S.  E.  of  Gaza. 

E'iiil(Heb.)  (Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mc.  xiv.  27).   Month. 

£-la'zai  or  E-ln'za-i  (Heb.  God  is  myjialscs,  i.  c. 
the  object  of  my  praise,  Ges.),  one  of  the  war- 
riors of  Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (I 
Chr.  xii.  6). 

FJ-y-me'ans  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Elamites  (Jd.  i.  6).  Elt- 

MAIS. 

*  El*y-Bia'is  (Gr.  =  Elam),  the  country  of  the 
Elymeans  (Tob.  ii.  10);  a  district  of  the  Persian 
empire,  E,  of  Susiana  (so  Strabo) ;  a  part  of  Su- 
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siana  on  the  Persian  gulf  (so  Ptolemy).  A  city 
Elymais  (1  Mc.  vi.  1)  has  no  existence  (so  Winer). 

Ail ;  Kanea. 

El'y-mas  (L.  fr.  Ar.  =  wise,  learned,  Rbn.  N.  T. 

r.  [Magi],  a  name  of  the  Jewish  sorcerer  (Magic) 

AR-JESUS,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  6  If.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

EI'za-bad(Heb.  whom  God  has  given  =  Theodore, 
6es.).  1.  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across 
the  Jordan  to  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  xii.  12). — 2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  son  of  She- 
maiah,  and  grandson  of  Obed-edom  (xxvi.  T). 

£l'za>phaii  (fr.  Heb.  =  Elizaphax),  a  Kohathite 
Levite,  second  son  of  Uzziel  (Ex.  vi.  22). 

Em-balm'ing,  the  process  by  which  dead  bodies 
are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  It 
was  most  general  among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is 


I         Uiimmj  of  Peaamen,  priest  of  Aman  Ra. — British  Hmenm. — (F^bairn.) 

I  in  connection  with  this  people  that  the  two  in- 
1  stances  in  the  0.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26). 
J  Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  re- 
j  main  two  minute  accounts  (by  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
r  dorus  Siculus),  which  have  a  general  kind  of 
»  agreement,  though  they  differ  in  details.  Herodo- 
<  tos  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three  modes,  varying  in 
completeness  and  expense,  and  practised    by  per- 

•  sons  regularly  trained  to  the  profession,  who  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  by  their  ances- 

i  tors.  The  most  costly  mode,  which  is  estimated  by 
I  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of  silver  (more 
f  dian  $1,000),  was  said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to 
'   belong  to  him  w^hose  name  in  such  a  matter  it  was 

•  not  lawful  to  mention,  viz.  Osiris.  The  embalmers 
first  removed  part  of  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroyed  the  rest 
by  injecting  caustic  drugs.     An  incision  was  then 

«  made  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone, 
i  and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  removed.  Tlie 
'  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine,  and  afterward 

scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It  was  then  filled 
»  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and  other  aromat- 
1  ics,  except  frankincense.     This  done,  the  body  was 

sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days. 
■*  When  the  seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the  em- 
■  balmers  washed  the  corpse  and  swathed  it  in  band- 

SJ8  of  linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum. 
ey  then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
I  who  provided  for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the 
^  dupe  of  a  man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and 
L^osited  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of 
■Ibe  sepulchral  chamber.      Diodorus  Siculus  omits 
»  aS  mention  of  the  steeping  in  natron,  but  gives 
some  particulars  omitted  by  Herodotus.     When  the 
'  body  was  laid  out  for  embalming,  the  scribe  marked 
;  out  the  part   of  the  left  flank   for  the  incision. 
5  The  dissector  then  hastily  cut  through   as   much 
'  flesh  as  the   law  enjoined,  and    fled,    pursued   by 
curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from  the  spectators. 
One  embahner  extracted  the  intestines,  except  the 
heart  and  kidneys ;  another  cleansed  and  rinsed  them 
in  palm  wine  and  perfumes.  The  body  was  then  w  ash- 
ed with  oil  of  cedar,  &c.,  for  more  than  thirty  days, 
and  afterward  sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  &;c. 
18 


Tlie  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  twenty 
minae= one-third  of  a  talent.  In  this  case  no  incision 
was  made  in  the  body,  nor  were  the  intestines  re- 
moved, but  cedar-oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach 
by  the  rectum.  The  oil  was  prevented  from  escap- 
ing, and  the  body  was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the 
appointed  number  of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil 
was  withdrawn,  and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh 
was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state 
was  returned  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 


Different  fonns  of  Mummy  Casea, — (Wilkinson.) 
1,  2, 4,  of  wood.    3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  of  stone.    9,  of  wood,  and  of  early  time— be- 
fore ttie  eighteenth  dynasty.    10,  of  burnt  earthenware. 

the  intestines  with  syrmsea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia,  and  steeping  the  body  for  the  usual  num- 
ber of  days  in  natron.  The  medicaments  employed 
in  embalming  were  various.  From  a  chemical  analysi.-* 
of  the  substances  found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle 
detected  three  modes  of  embalming — 1.  with  as- 
phaltum,  or  Jew's  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum, 
or  gum  of  mummies  ;  2.  with  a  mixture  of  asphal- 
tum  and  cedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar ; 
3.  with  this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous 
and  aromatic  ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body.  But  the  differences  in  the  descriptions 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points  with  the 
results  of  scientific  observations  upon  existing  mum- 
mies, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  descriptions, 
if  correct  in  themselves,  do  not  include  every  method 
of  embalming  which  was  practised,  and  that  con- 
sequently any  discrepancies  between  them  and  the 
Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to  a 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter,  the  events  of  Gene- 
sis were  more  than  1,000  years  before  Herodotus, 
who  lived  400  years  before  Diodorus.  The  Egyp- 
tians practised  embalming  (so  Herodotus)  in  accord- 
ance with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
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tion  of  souls.  When  the  practice  ceased  entirely  is 
unknown.  It  docs  not  apiiear  that  embalming, 
properly  so  called,  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews. 
Burial  ;  Egypt. 

£H>broid'er-«r,  in  the  A.  Y.  =  the  Heb.  rokem, 
the  productions  of  the  art  bcmg  described  as 
"  needlework  "  or  "  broidered  work  "  (Heb.  rikmdJi). 
In  Exodus  ixxv.  35,  &c.,  the  embroiderer  is  con- 
trasted with  the  "  cunning  workman  "  (Ileb.  hoshib 
or  choshSb).  Various  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered as  to  the  distinction  between  them,  but  most  of 
these  overlook  the  distinction  marked  in  the  Bible 
itself,  viz.  that  the  "  embroiderer  "  wove  simply  a 
variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread  or  figures, 
and  that  the  "  cunning  workman  "  interwove  gold 
thread  or  figures  into  tlie  variegated  texture.  The 
distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  Gesenius,  and 
Bahr,  is  this — that  tnAmdh,  or  "  needlework,"  was 
where  a  pattern  was  attached  to  the  stuflF  by  being 
sewn  on  to  it  on  one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  "  cun- 
ning workman  "  when  the  pattern  was  worked  into 
the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so  appeared  on  bolJi  sides. 
This  view  appears  (so  Mr.  Bevan)  to  be  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmdh  elsewhere.  The 
absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold  thread  in  the  one, 
and  its  presence  in  the  other,  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  distinction.  The  word  translated  "  cunning 
workman  "  involves  the  idea  of  invention  or  design- 
ing patterns  ;  that  translated  "  needlework  "  the 
idea  of  texture  as  well  as  variegated  color,  also  of  a 
regular  disposition  of  colors,  which  demanded  no 
inventive  genius.  The  Heb.  verb  shdbats,  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  "  embroider "  (Ex.  xxviii.  89),  and  its 
derivative  tashMs,  translated  "  broidered  "  in  vcr.  4, 
refer  to  stuff  worked  in  a  tesselated  manner,  i.  e.  with 
square  cavities  such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (the 
same  verb  is  translated  "  set "  in  ver.  20).  The  art 
of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively  practised 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition  to  the 
Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for  it 
(Babylonish  Garmkxt)  ;  but  embroidery  in  the  prop- 
er sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.  with  the  needle,  Was  a 
Phrygian  invention  of  later  date  (Pliny  viiL  48). 
Dress;  GmnLC. 

Eae-rald,  the  A.  Y.  translation  of— I.  Heb. 
ndphech,  a  precious  stone,  first  in  the  second  row  on 
the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from  Syria  (Ez.  xxvii. 
16),  used  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  (xxviii.  13, 
margin  "chrysoprase").  In  Exodus,  and  perhaps 
in  Ezekiel  xxviii.  13,  the  LXX.  translate  by  anthrax, 
and  the  Vulgate  by  carhunculua  (see  Carbiscle  3) ; 
in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  both  vary  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
give  no  equivalent  for  this  word.  Gesenius  trans- 
lates "  a  gem,  prccioug  stone,  of  an  uncertain  kind." 
Fiirst  has  "a  carbuncle,  or  a  ruby."  (Contrast  car- 
Bt'>'CLE  2.)—t,  Gr.  umaragdos,  a  precious  stone, 
used  as  a  seal  or  signet  (Eccius.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  or- 
nament of  bed  furniture  (Jd.  x.  21),  and  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Itev.  xxi. 
19;  Tob.  xiiL  16).  The  rainl)Ow  round  the  throne 
is  compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  3.  Under  this 
Greek  name  the  ancients  comprehended  not  only 
the  true  emerald,  but  also  preen  carbonate  of  cop- 
per or  malachite,  also  sulphate  of  copper  (chryso- 
colla),  and  other  stones,  more  or  less  transparent, 
of  similar  color.  The  emerald,  as  a  gem,  ranks  in 
value  next  to  the  diamond  and  ruby.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  silica,  alumina,  and  glucina,  and  differs 
from  Bkryl  in  its  rich  green  color,  which  is  due  to 
oxide  of  chrome. 
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Em'e-rods  (Heb.  ^upkolim,  tihirim  or  ttch&rim), 
a  disease  which  God  threatened  to  inflict  on  the  dis- 
obedient Israelites  (Dent,  xxviii.  27),  and  which  Ue 
actually  inflicted  on  the  Philistines  w  ho  had  the  Alk 
(1  Sam.  V.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  11,  17).  It  ar  pears 
probable  (so  Mr.  Hayman)  that  the  former  of  these 
two  Hebrew  words  (which  is  in  the  text,  except  in  1 
Sam.  vi.  11,  17)  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter 
(which  is  in  the  text  in  these  last  passages,  and  in 
the  Keri  elsewhere)  the  part  affected,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  included  in  the  actually  ex- 
isting image  of  it,  and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the 
essential  thing  represented,  to  which  the  disease  wag 
an  incident.  As  some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems 
the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more 
probable  conjecture  has  been  advanced  than  that 
hemorrhoidal  tumors,  or  bleeding  piles,  are  intend- 
ed. These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at  present,  ori- 
ental habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  improper  food, 
producing  derangement  of  the  liver,  constipation, 
&c.,  being  such  as  to  cause  them. 

L'mim,  or  E'raims  (Heb.  terrors,  i.  e.  terrible  ones), 
a  tribe  or  family  of  gigantic  stature  (giants),  smit- 
ten by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen. 
xiv.  5),  and  occupying  the  country  afterward  held 
by  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  10,  11).  They  were  re- 
lated to  the  Anakim,  and  were  generally  called  by 
the  same  name;  but  the  Moabites  termed  them 
Emim. 

Em-man'n-el  (L.  fr.  Htb.)  =  Immancel  (Mat  I 
23). 

Em-ma'as  (L.  fr.   Heb.  =  warm  bath,  Jos. ;  see 
Hammath),  the  village  to  which  the  two  disciples 
were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared  to  them  on  the 
way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection  (Lk.  xxiv.  13). 
Luke  makes  its  distance  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia 
(A.  V.  "  threescore  furlongs  "),  or  about  7J  miles ; 
and  Josephus  mentions  "a  village  called  Emmaus" 
at  the  same  distance.     From  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record  down  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  opinion  prevailed  among  Christian  writers 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  ==  the  Emmaus  Ko.  2  on 
the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem  (so  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Robin- 
son, &c.).     About  A.  D.  ISOO  it  began  to  be  supposed 
that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little  village  of 
Kubdbth,  about  seven  miles  N.  W.  from  Jerusalem. 
Thomson  (ii.  308,  640)  and  Williams  ( Churchn  tJ 
Palestine  7)  suppose  the  site  at  Kuriat  el-Fnab  (KiR-| 
jath-Jearim).     The  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  the 
main    argument   for   both  these   last  suppositiors. 
Mr.  Porter  thinks  the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  ye( 
to  be  identified.—?.  A  town  in  the  plain  of  Philis- 
tia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  twentyj 
two  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  ten  from 
Lydda.     It  was  fortified  by  Bacchidcs,  the  genera 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  war  with  Jonathai 
Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  ix.  50).     In  the  plain  beside  thii 
city  Judas  Maccabeus   had  signally  defeated   th< 
Syrians  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  (1  Mc.  iii.  40 
67,  iv.  3,  &c.).      Emmaus  became  the  capital  of  i 
toparchy  under  the  Romans;  was  burned  by  th 
Roman   general  Varus  about  a.  D.  4 ;  rebuilt  an( 
named  Niropolis  about  a.  n.  220.     A  small  niisei 
able  village  called  ^Amwas  still  occupies  the  site  o 
the  ancient  eitv. 

Fn'mrr  (Gr.)  =  Immer  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 

Fm'mor  (Gr.)  =  IIamor  (Act«  vii.  16), 

•  E-na'jia  (fr.  Ileb.   'Enttayim  =   Ekam)  (Gei 
xxxviii.  14,  21).     See  Enam. 

E  nam  (fr.  Heb.  'Ayndm  =  the  double  spru^),  | 
city  in  the  lowland  (Valley  6)  of  Judah  (Josh,  xi 
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4).  From  its  mention  with  towns  known  to  have 
been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very  probably  the  place 
in  the  "  doorway  "  or  entrance  of  which  Tamar  sat 
before  her  interview  with  her  father-in-law  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  A.  V.  "  in  an  open  place,"  margin  "  in 
the  door  of  eyes  "  or  "  of  Enajim ; "  verse  21,  A.  V. 
"  openly,"  margin  "  in  Enajim  "). 

E'nan  (fr.  Heb.  =  having  eyes,  Ges.),  father  of 
Ahira,  "prince"  of  Naphtali  at  the  numbering  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15,  &c.). 
ft  E-nas'l-bns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Eliashib  6  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 
'^P  En-camp  ment  (Heb.  mahaiieh  or  machaneh,  in  all 
places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  tah&nolh  or  iac/Uinolh 
is  used,  A.  V.  usually  "  camp  ").  The  word  prima- 
rily denoted  the  resting-place  of  an  army  or  com- 
pany of  travellers  at  night  (Ex.  xvi.  13 ;  Gen.  xxxii. 
21,  A.  V.  "company"),  and  was  hence  applied  to 
the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march  (Ex.  xiv. 
19 ;  Josh.  X.  5,  xi.  4,  A.  V.  "  hosts "  in  both ; 
Gen.  xxxii.  1,  A.V.  "  bands ;  "  8,  A.V.  "  company  "). 
Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments  were 
consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites  on  their  march  from  Egypt  (Num. 
ii.,  iii.),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject :  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned  is 
froai  scattered  hints.  (Army.)  The  tabernacle, 
corresponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary 
encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around 
and  facing  it,  arranged  in  four  grand  divisions,  cor- 
responding to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  lay 
the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their  standards  (i. 
52,  ii.  2  if.).  In  the  centre,  round  the  tabernacle, 
and  with  no  standard  but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar 
which  rested  over  it,  were  the  tents  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  the  former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at 
'heir  head,  on  the  E.  side ;  the  Kohathites  on  the 
-. ;  the  Gershonites  on  the  W. ;  the  Merarites  on 
lie  N.  (iii.  23,  29,  35,  38).  The  order  of  encamp- 
ment was  preserved  on  the  march  (ii.  17),  the 
signal  for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two 
-silver  trumpets  (x.  5).  In  tliis  description  of  the 
rder  of  the  encampment  no  mention  is  made  of 
sentinels,  who,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were 
placed  at  the  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case 
in  the  camp  of  the  Levites  (compare  1  Chr.  ix.  18, 
24 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2).  The  sanitary  regulations  of 
^)ie  camp  of  the  Israelites  were  for  the  twofold  pur- 
Bnse  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude 
iwid  the  purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of 

*  God  (Num.  v.  3  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  10, 12,  14).     The  dead 
were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4,  5) ;  lepers 

I  and  all  with  loathsome  diseases  were  excluded  (xiii. 

*  48,  xiv.  3 ;  Num.  xii.  14,  15) ;  all  defiled  by  contact 
!  with  the  dead,  and  captives  taken  in  war,  were  kept 
!  -mthout  for  seven  days  (xxxi.  19).  The  ashes  from 
I  the  sacrifices  were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at 
j  an  appointed  place,  where  the  entrails  and  all  not 
I  offered  in  sacrifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12,  vi. 
I  11,  viii.  17).  The  execution  of  criminals  took  place 
t  without  the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14  ;  Num.  xv.  35,  36 ; 
»  J^h.  vii.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bul- 
i  lock  for  the  sin-oflPering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These  cir- 
I  comstances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and 
!  John  xix.  17,  20.     High   ground  appears  to   have 

been  uniformly  selected  for  the  camp,  whether  on  a 
nill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible  pass 
(Judg.  vii.  1,  8,  X.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  &c.).  The 
carelessness  of  the  Midianites  in  encamping  in  the 
plain  exposed  them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon, 


and  resulted  in  their  consequent  discomfiture  (Judg, 
vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But  another  important  considera- 
tion in  fixing  upon  a  position  for  a  camp  was  the 
nearness  of  water :  hence  it  is  found  that  in  most 
instances  camps  were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well 
(vii.  1 ;  1  Mc.  ix.  33).  The  camp  was  surrounded 
by  the  ma'ffdldh  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  md'gdl  (xxvi. 
5,  7),  which  Hebrew  words  some  explain  as  an 
earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  encampment  (A.  V. 
"  trench "),  others  as  the  barriers  formed  by  the 
baggage-waggons  (Carriage  5).  We  know  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  possible, 
surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Mc.  xiii.  43,  &c.). 
(War.)  But  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  a  formal 
intrenchment,  as  but  few  instances  occur  in  which 
engagements  were  fought  in  the  camps  themselves, 
and  these  only  when  the  attack  was  made  at  night. 
To  guard  against  these  attacks,  sentinels  were  posted 
round  the  camp  (Judg.  vii.  19 ;  1  Mc.  xii.  27).  The 
valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps  was  gen- 
erally selected  as  the  fighting-ground  upon  which 
the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence  the  valleys  of 
Palestine  have  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  iii  its 
history  (Josh.  viii.  13 ;  Judg.  vi.  33 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22, 
viii.  13,  &c.).  When  the  fighting-men  went  forth 
to  the  place  of  marshalling,  a  detachment  was  left  to 
protect  the  camp  and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20-22, 
XXX.  24).  The  beasts  of  burden  were  probably 
tethered  to  the  tent-pegs  (2  K.  vii.  10 ;  Zech.  xiv. 
15).     Garrison  ;  Mahaxaim  ;  Mahaxeh-Dax. 

En-chant'niente.  Several  Hebrew  words  are  trans- 
lated by  tliis  and  kindred  terms.  1.  Heb.  Idtim  or 
lehtllim  (Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viiL  7,  18)  =  secret  arts.— 2, 
Ceskdphim,  A.  V.  "  witchcrafts "  (2  K.  ix.  22 ; 
Mic.  V.  12 ;  Nah.  Hi.  4),  "  sorceries "  (Is.  xlvii.  9, 
12),  :=  muttered  spells.  The  belief  in  the  power  of 
certain  formulae  was  universal  in  the  ancient  world. 
— 3.  Lahash  or  lachash,  A.  V.  "enchantment" 
(Eccl.  X.  11),  in  the  pi.  "  ear-rings,"  i.  e.  amulets  (Is. 
iii.  20),  &c.  (DiviXATiON  8.)  This  word  is  espe- 
cially used  of  the  charming  of  serpents. — 4.  The 
kindred  word  nakash  or  nachash,  A.  V.  "  enchant- 
ment" =  (so  Gesenius)  incantation,  enchantment 
(Num.  xxiii.  23) ;  augury,  omen,  which  one  takes 
(xxiv.  1).  (DivixATiox  8.) — 5.  Heber  or  clieber  = 
spell,  enchantment,  Ges.     Divixatiox  9  ;  Magic. 

En-dor  (fr.  Heb.  ^eyn-D6r  =  spring  of  Dor; 
fount  of  tlve  dwelling,  Ges.),  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xvii.  11);  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera  and  Jabin  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10);  the  place 
where  Saul,  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with 
the  Philistines,  consulted  a  wo!nan  that  had  "a 
familiar  spirit"  (1  Sam.  x.Uiii.  7).  (Magic.)  Eu- 
sebius  describes  it  as  a  large  village  four  miles  S. 
\  of  Tabor.  Here  on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Jebel  ed- 
1  Duhy,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  slopes  of  Gil- 
'  boa,  the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  miserable 
village.  The  rock  of  the  mountain,  on  which  it 
stands,  is  hollowed  into  caves,  one  of  which  may 
well  have  been  the  scene  of  the  witch's  incantation. 

E'ne-as  (L.  ^neas,  pron.  Ee-nee'as),  a  paralytic  at 
Lvdda,  healed  bv  the  Apostle  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

En-eg-la'im  (fr.  Heb.  =  spring  of  two  heifers),  a 
place  named  only  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10),  apparently 
as  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Jerome  locates  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Some  make  it  =  Eglaim, 
but  the  two  words  are  different. 

En-e-mes'sar  (Gr.),  a  corruption  of  the  name 
Shalmaneser  (Tob.  i.  2,  15,  &c.). 

E-ne'ni-ns  (fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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people  who  returned  with  Zorobabcl  (1  Esd.  v.  8); 
uot  in  Ezra  and  \eheniiah. 

EB-f;ad'di  =  £n-gkdi  (Eeclus.  xxir.  14). 

EB-fnn'liiBl  (i'r.  Ilcb.  =  spring  of  gardens).  I. 
A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  named  between 
Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Jo^h.  xv.  34). — i,  A  city  on 
the  border  of  Issachar  (xix.  .21),  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levitcs  (xxi.  29);  probably  (Rbn.  ii. 
315)  =  the  Ginaia  of  Josephus  (xx.  6,  g  1),  which 
again,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in  the 
modern  Jetiin,  the  first  village  encountered  on  the 
ascent  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the 
hills  of  the  central  country.  Jenin  contains  about 
2,000  inhabitants  and  is  the  capital  of  a  large  dis- 
trict. It  is  still  surrounded  by  "orchards"  or  "gar- 
dens," and  the  "  spring  "  is  to  this  day  the  character- 
istic object  in  the  place.     Anem  ;  Garden-Hocse. 

Bl'-ge-di  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  Jountain  of  the  kid),  a 
town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62),  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ez.  xlvii.  10);  ori- 
ginally Hazezos-Tamar.  Its  site  is  now  well  known. 
It  is  about  the  middle  of  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake. 
Here  is  a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping 
Tery  gently  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
water,  and  shut  in  on  the  N.  by  a  lofty  promontory. 
About  one  mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  some 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  ^Ain  Jidg,  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name. 
Its  banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  Traces  of  the  old  city  exist  uoon  the  plain 
and  lower  declivity  of  the  mountain,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  brook.  (See  the  view  in  the  article  Sea,  the 
Salt.)  The  history  of  En-gedi,  though  it  reaches 
back  nearly  4,000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. Immediately  after  an  assault  upon  the  "Am- 
orites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-Tamar,"  the  five  Mes- 
opotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the 
plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  compare  2  Chr.  xx.  2). 
Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the  "  wilderness  of 
En-gedi  (i.  e.  the  wild  region  in  its  neighborhood, 
full  of  caverns,  ravines,  &c.) ; "  and  he  took  "  3,000 
men,  and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  wild  goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29,  xxiv.  1- 
4).  At  a  later  period  En-gedi  was  the  gathering- 
place  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up 
against  Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah 
(2  Chr.  XX.  2).  The  vineyards  of  En-gedi  were  cel- 
ebrated by  Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14),  its  balsam  by  Jo- 
Bephus,  and  its  palms  by  Pliny  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14.  But  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain- 
aide,  and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on 
the  plain. 

Ea'^rine  [-jin],  a' term  exclusively  applied  to  mili- 
tary affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  engines  of  king  Uzziah, 
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in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  were  designed  to  propel  various 
missiles  from  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  :  one,  like 
the  L.  balista,  was  for  stones,  consisting  probably  of 
a  strong  spring  and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direc- 
tion to  the  stone  ;  another,  like  the  L.  catapulta,  for 
arrows,  an  enormous  stationary  bow  (compare  1 
Mc.  vi.  51,  52).  Another  war-engine  was  the  bat- 
tering-ram (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  9).  (Ram,  Bat- 
tering.) The  marginal  rendering,  "  engine  of  shot " 
(Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii.  24 ;  Ez.  xxvi.  8),  is  incorrect ;  the 
text  has  "  mount,"  i.  e.  mound.  War. 
*En'glish   [ing'glish]  Yrr'sions.     Versiox,  Ar- 

THORIZEI). 

En-grt'yer,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Ueb.  Mrosh 
or  chardsh  in  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  xxxv.  85,  xxxviii.  23. 
The  term  =  any  artificer  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 
(Charashim  ;  Hakdicraft.)  The  chief  business  of 
an  "engraver  in  stone"  (xxviiL  11)  was  cutting 
names  or  devices  on  rings  and  seals ;  the  only  no- 
tices of  engraving  are  in  connection  with  the  high- 
priest's  dress — the  two  onyx-stones,  the  twelve 
jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate  having  inscriptions  on 
them  (xxviii.  11,  21,  36).  But  the  same  artisan 
(e.  g.  Aholiab,  Bezaleel,  Hiram  2)  combined,  in 
skill  and  practice,  many  branches,  which  modem 
division  of  labor  distinguishes  and  assigns  to  dif- 
ferent men  (Dr.  P.  Holmes  in  Kitto).  Print  ;  Seau 
En-liad'dab  (fr.  Heb.  =  sharp  or  swifl  spring),  a 
city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  named  next  to  En- 
gannim  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Van  de  Velde  would  iden- 
tify it  with  ''Ain-haud  on  the  W.  side  of  Carmel, 
and  about  two  miles  only  from  the  sea ;  but  this  is 
surely  out  of  the  limits  of  Issachar,  and  rather  in 
Asher  or  Manasseh. 

Ell-hak'k(hre  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  spring  of  the  erier) 
the  spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to  the  cry 
of  Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg. 
XV.  19).  Van  de  Velde  improbably  endeavors  to 
identify  Lehi  with  Tell  el-Lekiyeh  four  miles  N.  of 
Beer-sheba,  and  En-bakkore  with  the  large  spring 
between  the  Tell  and  Khewefeh  (Keilah?). 

En-ha'zor  (fr.  Heb.  =  spring  of  the  nlhge\  a 
fenced  city  in  Naphtali,  distinct  from  Hazor  (Josh, 
xix.  37) ;  not  yet  identified. 

En-mish'pat  (fr.  Heb.  =  fountain  of  judgmetU^ 
Ges.)  =  Kadesh  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 

EDOCh  [-nok]  (Gr.  fr.  Ueb.  HSndch  or  Chan6^ 
=.  initiated   or   initiating,  Ges. ;  =  Hasoch).     I* 
The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17),  who  called 
the   city    which    he    built    after    his    name  (18).| 
Ewald   fancies   that  there   is   a   reference  to  thei 
Phrygian  Iconium.     Other  places  have  been  iden- 
tified   with  the  site   of  Enoch  with  little  proba-| 
bility :    e.  g.  Anachta  in  Susiana,  the  Heniochi  in 
the    Caucasus,    &c.— 2.    The    son    of   Jared   and' 
father  of  Methuselah  (Gen.  v.  21 
AT.;    Lk.  iii.  37);  =  Hexooi  in  1 
Chr.  i.  3.      In  Jude  14  he  is   de- 
scribed    as     "  the    sevfvth    from 
Adam ; "  and  the  number  is  probi 
ably  noticed  as  conveying  the  idea 
of    divine    completion    and     rest, 
while  Enoch   was   himself  a  type 
of  perfected  humanity.     The  otliei 
numbers  connected  with    his  his- 
tory appear  too  symmetrical  to  b< 
without  meaning  (162  =  9x6x3 
66   =   5x6-r7,  365,  kc).    Aftei 
the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is  sci( 
(Gen.  V.  22-4)  that  Enoch  "  walkc< 
with  God  300  years .  .  .  and  he  wa 
not ;  for  God  took  him."  The  phraa 
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"  walked  with  God  "  is  elsewhere  only  used  of  Noah 
(vi.  9 ;  compare  xvii.  1,  &c.),  and  is  to  be  explained 
of  a   prophetic   life   spent  in  immediate  converse 
with  the  spiritual  world.     In  Ecclus.  xliv.  16,  xlix. 
14,  he  is  spoken  of  among  the  "famous  men"  aa 
"  translated,"  "  taken  "  up  "  from  the  earth."     In 
Heb.  xi.  5  the  spring  and  issue  of  Enoch's  life  are 
clearly  marked.      The   biblical  notices   of  Enoch 
rere  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation  in  later  times, 
jme  theologians  disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the 
Ulace  to  which  he  was  removed.     Both  the  Latin 
id  Greek  fathers  commonly  coupled  Enoch  and 
UJAH  as  historic  witnesses  of  the  possibility  of 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  of  a  true  human 
listence  in  glory ;  and  the  voice  of  early  ecclesi- 
Btical  tradition  is  almost  unanimous  in  regarding 
kem  as  "  the  two  witnesses  "  (Rev.  xi.  3  ff.)  who 
bould  fall  before  "  the  beast." — 3.    In  2  Esd.  vi. 
|9,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the  Latin  (and  English)  Ver- 
Bon  for  Behemoth  in  the  Ethiopic.    Enoch,  Book  of. 
E'noeh  (fr.  Heb. ;  see  above),  the  Book  of,  is  one 
the  most  important  remains  of  that  early  apoc- 
lyptic  literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
Be  great  prototype.     I.   The  history  of  the  book 
remarkable.     The  first  trace  of  its  existence  is 
aerally  found  in  Jude  14,  15    (compare   Enoch 
9),  but  the  words  of  the  apostle  leave  it  uncertain 
^hether  he  derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  or 
om  writing,  though  the  wide  spread  of  the  book 
the  second    century  seems  almost   decisive  in 
jkvor  of  the  latter  supposition.     It  appears  to  have 
known   to   Justin,   Irenaius,  and  Anatolius. 
lement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  both  make  use 
it.     Tertullian  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one 
rhich  was  "  not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted 
ito  the  Jewish  canon,"  but  defends  it  on  account 
of  its  reference  to  Christ.     Considerable  fragments 
•re  preserved  in  the   Chronographia  of  Georgius 
Syncellus  (about  792  a.  d.),  and  these,  with  the 
scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers,  constituted  the 
sole  remains  of  the  book  known   in    Europe  till 
the  close  of  the  last  century.      Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, a  report  was  current  that  the   entire    book 
was  preserved  in  Abyssinia;  and  at  length,  in  1773, 
Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt 
three  MSS.  containing  the  complete  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation.    It  was  published  (Oxford,  England,  1838) 
by  Archbishop  Laurence,  who  published  an  English 
translation  with  an  introduction  and  notes  (1821, 
1833, 1838).    Dillmann  edited  the  Ethiopic  text  from 
five  MSS.  (Leipsic,   1851),  and   afterward  gave  a 
German  translation  with  a  good  introduction  and 
commentary  (1853). — If.  The  Ethiopic  translation 
was  made  from  the  Greek,  and  probably  toward  the 
middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century.     The  general 
ooincidence  of  the  translation  with   the   patristic 
quotations  of  corresponding  passages  shows  satis- 
fiMJtorily  that  the  text  from  which  it  was  derived 
was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early  Church. 
But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the   Greek   text 
was  the  original,  or  itself  a  translation.      One  of 
L  jBie  earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the 
l^ebrew  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  names  of  the  an- 
gels and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots. 
II  addition  to  this,  a  Hebrew  book  of  Enoch  was 
known  and  used  by  Jewish  writers  till  the  thirteenth 
century,  so  that  on  these  grounds,  among  others, 
raanv  have  supposed  that  the  book  was  first  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  (Aramean). — III.  In  its  present 
shape  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of  revelations 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Enoch  and  Noah, 
which  extend  to  the  most  varied  aspacts  of  nature 


and  life,  and  are  designed  to  offer  a  comprehensive 
vindication  of  the  action  of  Providence.  It  has  one 
hundred  and  eight  chapters,  and  may  be  divided  into 
five  parts.  The  ^rat  part  (chs.  1-36),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
on  them  and  on  the  giants,  their  offspring  (chs.  6- 
16);  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (chs.  17-36).  The  second  part  (chs.  37- 
71),  styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom,"  consists  of  three 
"  parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(chs.  38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestations  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  second 
(chs.  45-57)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming 
of  Messiah,  and  the  results  which  it  should  work 
among  "  the  elect "  and  the  gainsayers :  the  third 
(chs.  58-69)  draws  out  at  further  length  the  blessed- 
ness of  "  the  elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion 
and  wretchedness  of  the  world's  sinful  rulers. 
The  third  part  {chs.  72-82),  styled  "the  book  of  the 
course  of  the  lights  of  heaven,"  deals  with  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons ;  and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The  fourth  part  (chs.  83 
-91),  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name,  con- 
tains the  record  of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to 
Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the 
final  establishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The 
fifth  part  (chs.  92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the 
former  chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest 
exhortation.  The  signs  which  attended  Noah's 
birth  are  next  noticed  (chs.  106-7);  and  another 
short  "  writing  of  Enoch  "  (ch.  108)  forms  the  close 
to  the  whole  book. — IV.  The  general  unity  which  the 
book  possesses  in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the 
main,  as  the  work  of  one  man ;  but  internal  coin- 
cidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that  different 
fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author  into  his 
work,  and  some  additions  were  probably  made 
afterward.  The  whole  book  appears  to  be  distinctly 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  describ- 
ing an  important  phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  (so  Mr.  Westcott,  the 
original  author  of  this  article).  Hoffmann  and 
Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the  whole  book 
after  Christ;  so  Stuart,  Volkmar  and  Alford. 
Ewald  distinguishes  as  the  originals  three  books  of 
Enoch,  an  appendix,  and  a  book  of  Noah,  the  ear- 
liest composed  about  b.  c.  144,  and  the  whole  edit- 
ed about  B.  c.  50  with  transpositions,  abridgments, 
&c.  Davidson  (in  Kitto)  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Ewald,  but  supposes  only  two  original  books  of 
Enoch  and  a  book  of  Noah.  Dillmann  upholds 
more  decidedly  the  unity  of  the  book,  and  as- 
signs the  chief  part  of  it  to  an  Aramean  writer 
about  1 10  b:  c.  The  book  (so  Mr.  Westcott)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  2d  Esdras  by  its  tone  of  triumphant 
expectation.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  fonn  the 
great  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God.  Hence  it  follows-  that  there  is  a  terrible  retri- 
bution reserved  for  sinners,  and  a  glorious  kingdom 
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prepared  for  the  righteous,  and  Messiah  is  regarded 
as  the  Divine  Mediator  of  this  double  issue.  Not- 
withstanding the  quotation  in  Jude,  and  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the  apocalypse  of 
Enoch  was  uniformlv  and  distinctly  separated  from 
the  canonical  Scriptures.     Canon. 

E'lon  (L.  ^fwHon;  Gr.  Ainon ;  fr.  Chal.  pi. 
^Ei/ndvdn  =  founiaint),  a  place,  "  near  to  Salim  " 
(Sualem),  at  which  John  baptized  (Jn.  iii.  23) ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Onomasticon  eight  miles  S.  of  Scyth- 
opolis,  but  not  yet  identified ;  probably  (so  Uobinson, 
Jf.  T.  Lex.)  in  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  running 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  VV.  (com- 
pare iii.  22  with  26,  and  i.  28).  Mr.  Rowlands  (in 
Fairbaim,  art.  Salim)  mentions  A  mun  as  an  ancient 
site  with  some  ruins  five  or  six  miles  N.  E.  of  Ndbu- 
lun  (Shechem)  and  about  five  miles  N.  of  Salim. 
(Salim  2.)  Barclay  places  it  at  Wadt/  Farah,  a  se- 
cluded valley  about  five  miles  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

£'■•8  (L.  fr.  Heb.  enosh  =  man,  Ges.),  son  of 
Scth ;  property  EsosH  (Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10, 
11;  Lk.  iii.  38). 

E'nosh  (Heb.  =  man,  Ges.)  =  Esos  (Gen.  iv.  26, 
margin;  1  Chr.  i.  1). 

En— rim  non  (fr.  Heb.  =  fount  of  the  pomegranate), 
one  of  the  places  which  the  men  of  Judah  rein- 
habited  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  29).  Grotius,  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel,  Keil,  and 
Van  de  Velde  suppose  that  "  Ais  2  and  Rimmon," 
originally  near  each  other  (Josh.  xv.  32,  xix.  7  ;  1 
Chr.  iv.  32),  were  united  after  the  Captivity  as  one 
town.  Van  de  Velde  places  Ain  on  a  hill  about 
half  a  mile  from  Um  er-Rumdmin  (Rimmon  ?),  and 
about  eight  miles  N.  of  Beer-sheba.  At  the  base  of 
the  hill  is  a  copious  fountain  (Dr.  P.  Holmes  in  Kit- 
to).  Wilton  and  Fairbaim  (under  "Rimmon")  make 
En-rimmon  =  Um  er-Rumdmin,  and  believe  one 
and  the  same  place  intended  by  "  Ain  and  Rimmon  " 
(Josh.  XV.  32),  and  "  Ain,  Remmon"  (xix.  7).  Row- 
lands (in  Fairbaim  under  "  S.  Country  ")  supposes 
Ain-Rinunon  or  En-rimmon  was  on  or  near  a  promi- 
nent round  hill,  Rm  et-Serdm,  having  the  Wady  el- 
^Ain  on  its  S.,  and  situated  about  forty  miles  S.  W. 
of  Beer-sheba. 

Ea-ro'gd  (fr.  Heb.  spring  of  the  fuller,  Targum ; 
fountain  of  the  scout,  Ges.),  a  spring,  near  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16).  Here,  apparently  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  David,  await- 
ing intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xviL 
17);  and  here,  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  Adonijah 
held  the  feast  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his 
attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  By  Josephus  its 
situation  is  given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the  royal 
garden."  In  more  modem  times,  a  tradition,  appa- 
rently first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  and  accepted  by 
Robinson,  Thomson,  &c.,  would  make  En-rogel  the 
well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Bir  Eyub),  below  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom,  and 
S.  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Against  this  general  be- 
lief some  strong  arguments  are  urged  by  Dr.  Bonar 
in  favor  of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  present 
"  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  M  in  Umm  td-Daraj — 
the  perennial  source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
is  supplied. 

Eft-she'aesh  (Heb.  =  spring  of  the  sun),  a  spring 
on  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah  (.fosh.  xv.  7)  and  the 
S.  boundary  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  17).  The  ^Ain- 
Hand  or  ^Ain-Chot — the  "  Well  of  the  Apostles  " — 
about  one  mile  below  Bethany,  is  generally  identified 
with  En-sbemesh. 


En'si^  [-sine]  (Heb.  nes  ;  in  the  A.  V.  generally 
rendered  "  ensign,"  or  "  standard,"  sometimes  "  ban- 
ner," &c. ;  degel,  "  standard,"  except  in  Cant  ii.  4, 
"  banner ; "  diA,"  ensign  "  in  Num.  IL  2  and  Ps.  Ixxiv. 


E^yptiu  Eniipn  or  SUndtnU.— (Fbn.) 

From  ChampoUioD,  1,  2, 3,  4.— From  WUkiiuoii,  S,  7,  8.— From  BomI- 

Uni,  6,  t. 


AMyrin  Ens<p»  or  SUodsrdi.— (Fbn.) 
From  Seulpton  in  Biitiih  Miueam,  1.— From  BoUa,  i,  t. 


Romui  EiuigtM  or  SUmdanU.— (Fba.) 
From  HoDt&aeoD,  1, 1— From  Hope,  3,  4.— From  tk«  Ardi  of  TItw,  S. 

4,  but  usually  "  sign  "  or  "  token  ").   The  distinctioi 
between  these  t£«e  Hebrew  terms  is  sufficient!; 
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marked  by  their  respective  uses :  neii  is  a  signal ; 
degel  a  military  standard  for  a  large  division  of  an 
army ;  and  d/A,  the  same  for  a  small  one.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  expresses  the  idea  which  "  stand- 
ard "  conveys  to  our  mind,  viz.  a,  flag  ;  the  standards 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  probably  resembled  those 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians — a  figure  or  device 
of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole.  (1.)  The  notices 
of  the  7ies  or  "  ensign  "  are  most  frequent ;  it  con- 
sisted of  some  well-understood  signal  exhibited  on 
the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii. 
2  [A.  V.  "  banner  "],  xviii.  3).  What  the  nature  of 
the  signal  was,  we  have  no  means  of  stating.  The 
important  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  nes  was 
an  occasional  signal,  and  not  a  military  standard. 
(2.)  The  term  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Israelite 
army  at  the  Exodus  (Xum.  i.  52,  ii.  2  ff.,  x.  14  ff.). 
The  character  of  the  Hebrew  mihtary  standards  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  probably  resembled 
the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem 
such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king's  name. 

En-tap'pn-ali  (fr.  Heb.  =  spring  of  the  apple  or 
Citron  ;  see  Apple),  probably  =  Tappuah  2  (Josh, 
xvii.  7). 

E-paea'e-tns  [-pen-]  (L.)  =  Epexetus. 

Ep'a-phras  (Gr.  probably  =  Epaphroditcs),  a 
fellow-laborer  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  mentioned 
Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the  Colossian  church  the 
grace  of  God  in  truth,  and  designated  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  He  was  at  that 
time  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (iv.  12),  and  seems  by 
the  expression  there  used  (A.  V.  "  one  of  you  ")  to 
have  been  a  Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him  again 
mentioned  in  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was  sent  at 
the  same  time  as  Colossians.  Epaphras  may  be  the 
same  person  as  Epapiiroditus,  but  the  notices  in  the 
N.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to  speak  with  any  confidence. 

E-paph-ro-di'tas  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  favored  by  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus,  lovely^  fascinating,  L.  &  S.),  "  mes- 
senger" of  the  Philippian  church  to  the  Apostle 
Paul  at  Rome,  and  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians ;  highly  esteemed  and  commended  by  St. 
Paul  (Phil.  ii.  25,  iv.  18).  Conybeare  and  Howson 
suppose  Epaphroditus  was  probably  a  leading  pres- 
byter of  the  church  at  Philippi.     Epaphras. 

E-pei'e-tHS  (L.  Epcenetas,  fr.  Gr.  =  praiseworthy 
OTpraiied,  L.  &  S.),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  greeted  by 
St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and  designated  as  his  be- 
loved, and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia  (A.  V.  "  Achaia  ") 
unto  Christ ;  according  to  unreliable  tradition,  first 
bishop  of  Carthage. 

E'pliah  (fr.  Heb.  =  darkness,  Ges.),  the  first,  in 
order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
33) ;  afterward  mentioned  as  a  tribe  (Is.  Ix.  6),  but 
not  satisfactorily  identified. 

E'phah  (see  above).  !•  Concubine  of  Caleb 
1,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). — 2.  Son 
of  Jahdai,  also  in  the  line  of  Judah  (ii.  47). 

E'phah  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  measure).  Weights 
AND  Measures. 

E'phai  (fr.  Heb.  =  weary,  languid,  Ges.),  a  Neto- 
phathite,  whose  sons  were  among  the  "  captains  of 
the  forces "  left  in  Judah  after  the  deportation  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8^  compare  xli.  11  fif.).  Ishmael  6 ; 

JOHANAN  3. 

E'pher  (Heb.  calf,  young  animal,  Ges.),  the  sec- 
ond, in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  33).  His  settlements  have  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability. 

E'pher  (see  above).  1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17).— 2.  Oiie  of 


the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manasseh  E.  of  Jordan 
(V.  24). 

E  phes-dani'mim  {VLch.  end  or  boundary  of  blood  ?), 
a  place  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  which  the 
Philistines  were  encamped  before  Goliath  was  killed 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1);  =  Pas-dammim  (1  Chr.  xl.  13); 
identified  by  Van  de  Velde  with  a  ruined  site, 
Damun  or  Chirbel  Damoun,  about  three  miles  E. 
of  Shuweikeh  (Socoh).     Elah,  Valley  of. 

E-phe'sians  [-zhanz]  (=  people  of  Ephesus),  the 
E-pis'tle  to  the,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16), 
apparently  immediately  after  he  had  written  Colos- 
sians (CoLOSSiAXS,  Epistle  to),  and  during  that 
period  (perhaps  the  early  part  of  a.  d.  62)  when  his 
imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  severer  character 
which  seems  to  have  marked  its  close.  This  sub- 
lime epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Christian  church 
at  Ephesus,  that  church  which  the  Apostle  had  him- 
self founded  (Acts  xix.  1  ff.,  compare  xviii  19),  with 
which  he  abode  so  long  (xx.  31),  and  from  the 
elders  of  which  he  parted  with  such  a  warm-hearted 
and  affecting  farewell  (xx.  18-35).  The  contents 
of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  being  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal  (ch.  i.-iii.),  the 
second  hortatory  and  practical.  With  regard  to  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  there  are 
no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of  an- 
tiquity are  unusually  strong.  Without  pressing 
the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
we  can  confidently  adduce  Irenasus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  after  them  the 
constant  and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Church.  Even  Marciou  did  not  deny  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics  re- 
fuse occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him 
as  its  author.  In  recent  times,  however,  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  somewhat  vehemently  called  in  ques- 
tion. De  Wette  labors  to  prove  that  it  is  a  mere 
spiritless  expansion  of  Colossians,  though  compiled 
in  the  Apostolic  age ;  Schwegler,  Baur,  and  others 
advance  a  step  further,  and  reject  both  epistles  as 
of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanism 
and  early  Gnosticism.  But  the  arguments  of  De 
Wette  and  Baur  are  wholly  destitute  of  any  sound 
historical  basis  (Meyer,  Davidson,  Alford,  &c.). 
Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice : — (1.) 
The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  designed.  In 
Eph.  i.  1  the  words  translated  "  at  Ephesus "  are 
omitted  by  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.,  both 
having  them  in  the  margin,  by  \o.  67,  Basil,  and 
possibly  Tertullian.  This,  combined  with  the  some- 
what noticeable  omission  of  all  greetings  to  the 
members  of  a  church  with  which  the  apostle  stood 
in  such  affectionate  relation,  and  some  other  inter- 
nal objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausible; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c) 
the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the  an- 
cient Church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his  asser- 
tion that  it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  (d)  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the  isolated 
particle  translated  "  which  are,"  and  the  absence  of 
any  parallel  usage  in  the  apostle's  writings — we  can 
scarcely  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
moving the  brackets  in  which  these  words  are  en- 
closed in  the  second  edition  of  Tischendorf,  and  of 
considering  them  an  integral  part  of  the  original 
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text  The  special  greetings  might  have  been  separ- 
ately entrusted  to  the  bearer  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  22). 
—{'i.)  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  compo- 
sition between  this  epistle  and  Colossians  is  very 
diincult  to  adjust.     On  the  whole,  both  internal  and 


EPH 

external  considerations  seem  somewhat  in  favor  of 
the  priority  of  Colossians.  On  the  similarity  of 
contents,  see  Colossians,  Epistle  to. 

Eph'e-sns  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  [so  one  legend]  from 
its  f'uundcr,  Ephtsm,  son  of  the  Cayster;   or  [so 


Site  of  Epheaua. — (From  Laborde.) 


another]  from  Gr.  ephesis  =  permission,  because  the 
Amazons  were  permitted  by  Hercules  to  settle 
there),  an  illustrious  city  in  the  district  of  Ionia, 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  com- 
monly called  Asia  Minor.  It  stood  partly  on  the 
level  ground,  partly  on  some  hills,  Mounts  Prion, 
Coressus,  &c.,  rising  abruptly  from  it,  on  the  S. 
side,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster.  Of 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  Ephcsus  was  the  capi- 
tal.— 1.  Geographical  Relaiions.  All  the  cities  of 
Ionia  were  remarkably  well  situated  for  the  growth 
of  commercial  prosperity,  and  none  more  so  than 
Ephesus.  With  a  fertile  neighborhood  and  an  ex- 
cellent climate,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the 
great  emporium  of  all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the 
Taurus:  its  harbor  (named  Panormus),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed. 
St.  Paul's  life  furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile 
relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the 
\.,  Syria  on  the  E.  (Acts  xviii.  19,  21,  22,  xix.  21, 
XX.  1  ff.,  kc.\  and  to  the  inland  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  "upper  coasts"  (Acts  xix.  1)  through 
which  he  passed  when  about  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands  of 
the  interior.  Two  great  roads  at  least,  in  the 
Roman  times,  led  eastward  from  Ephesus;  one 
through  the  pas.ses  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis,  and  thence 
to  Galatia  and  the  X.  E.,  the  other  round  the  ex- 
tremity of  Pactyas  to  Magnesia,  and  so  up  the  valley 
of  the  Meander  to  Iconium,  whence  the  communi- 
cation was  direct  to  the  Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian 
Antioch.  There  seem  to  have  been  Sardian  and 
Magnesian  gates  on  the  E.  side  of  Ephesus  corre- 
sponding to  these  roads  respectively.  There  were 
also  coast-roads  leading  northward  to  Smyrna  and 
southward  to  Jliletus.  By  the  latter  of  these  prob- 
ably the  Ephesian  elders  travelled  to  meet  Paul  at 
the  latter  city  (xx.  17,  18). — 2.  Templeand  Worship 
of  Di/iria.  Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  harbor 
of  Ephesus  was  the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Arte- 
mis, the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.  This  building 
was  raised  on  immense  substructions,  in  consequence 
of  the  Bwampy  nature  of  the  ground.     The  earlier  , 


temple,  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt 
down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born  (b.  c.  356) ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  all  the  inhabitants 
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of  "Asia,"  had  taken  its  place.     The  magnificence 
of  this  sanctuary — 425  feet  long,  220  broad,  built 
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of  cedar,  cypress,  white  marble,  gold,  &c.,  with 
127  columns,  each  60  feet  high — was  a  proverb 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Criminals  were  ex- 
empted from  arrest  at  the  temple  or  within  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
votion to  the  goddess,  the  city  of  Ephesus  was 
called  in  Gr.  neokoros  (Acts  xix.  35,  A.  V.  "  wor- 
shipper," margin  "  temple-keeper  ")  or  "  warden  "  of 
Diana.  Another  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of 
Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was,  that  a  large  manu- 
factory grew  up  there  of  portable  shrines,  which 
strangers  purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with 
them  on  journeys  or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the 
manufacturers  engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps 
Alexander  the  "  coppersmith  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was  one. 
The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "silversmith"  is  ex- 
plicit. (For  the  public  games  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Diana,  see  Asiarchs  ;  Games.) — 3.  Studt/ 
and  Practice  of  Magic.  There  was  a  remarkable 
prevalence  of  magical  arts  at  Ephesus.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  magical  books  which  w^ere  publicly 
burnt  (Acts  xix.  19)  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Paul's  preaching,  it  is  enough  here  to  refer  to  the 
Ephesian  letters  (mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others), 
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which  were  regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounced, 
and  when  written  down  were  carried  about  as  amu- 
lets. (Magic.) — 4.  Provincial  and  Afunici[xtl  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  well  known  that  Asia  was  a  procon- 
sular province ;  and  accordingly  we  find  procon- 
suls (A.  V.  "  deputies  ")  specially  mentioned  (xix. 
38).  Again  we  learn  from  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus 
was  ail  assize-town ;  and  in  Acts  xix.  38  we  find 
the  court  days  alluded  to  as  actually  being  held 
(A.V.  "  the  law  is  open  ; "  margin  "  the  court-days 
are  kept ")  during  the  uproar.  Ephesus  itself  was 
a  "  free  city,"  and  had  its  own  assemblies  and  its 
own  magistrates.  The  senate  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus ;  and  St.  Luke,  in  Acts  xix.,  speaks  of  the 
demos,  i.  e.  the  privileged  order  of  citizens  (verses 
30,  33,  A.  V.  "  the  people  ")  and  of  its  customary 
assemblies  (ver.  39,  A.  V.  "  a  lawful  assembly "). 
We  even  find  conspicuous  mention  made  of  one  of 
the  most  important  municipal  officers  of  Ephesus, 
the  "  Town-Clerk  "  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom 
we  know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  influence  and  responsibility.  The  theatre 
in  Greek  cities  was  often  the  place  for  large  assem- 
blages (ver.  29,  31).     At  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 


View  of  the  Theatre  at  Ephesus. — (From  Laborde.) 


at  Cesarea,  Agrippa  I.  received  his  death-stroke  (xii. 
23).  The  theatre  at  Ephesus,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ever  constructed,  was  660  feet  in  diameter, 
and  could  accommodate  56,'700  spectators  (Fair- 
bum).  It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and 
religious  characteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  appear 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscrip- 
tions and  coins.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various  aspects. 
— ^That  Jews  were  established  there  in  considerable 
numbers  is  known  from  Josephus,  and  might  be  in- 
ferred from  its  mercantile  eminence  ;  but  it  is  also 
evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  It  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ 
(xviii.  25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos  (xviii.  24) 
is  an  exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween this  place  and  Alexandria. — The  first  seeds 
of  Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (ii.).  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  was  on  his  return  from  the  second 
missionary  circuit ;    and,  after  a  very  short  staj', 


he  left  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (xviii.  19-21). 
In  St.  Paul's  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8, 
10,  XX.  31),  which  formed  the  most  important  pas- 
sage of  his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  la- 
bored, first  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8)  and  then  in 


Coin  of  Ephe»as,  exhibiting  the  head  of  Nero,  aod  the  Temple  of  Diana. 


the  school  of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  I  Co- 
rinthians, we  have  the  period  of  the  chief  evangeli- 
zation of  this  shore  of  the  ^gean.  The  address 
at  Miletus  (xx.  18  flP.)  shows  that  the  church  at 
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Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organized  under  its  pres- 
byters. At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set  over 
them,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  addressed 
to  him.  St.  Paul's  companions,  Trophimis  and 
Tycuicis,  were  natives  of  Asia  (xx.  4),  and  the 
latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  the  former  certainly 
(Acts  ixi.  29),  of  Ephesus.  In  the  same  connection 
we  ought  to  mention  0NisiPHORVs(2  Tim.  i.  16-18) 
and  his  household  (iv.  19).  On  the  other  hand  must 
be  noticed  certain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of 
the  apostle,  the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts 
xix.  14),  llymeneus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14),  and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes(2  Tim. 
i.  15).  The  church  had  declined  from  its  first  love 
when  the  epistle  to  it  in  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  written. 
(See  also  John  the  Apostlk.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Ephesus  has  been  visited  and  examined  by  many 
travellers  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The 
whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  Turkish  village  at  Ayasaltdc.  The 
ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on  Coressus  and  on 
the  plain ;  but  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  many 
topographical  details.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
that  the  position  of  the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is 
absolutely  certain.  The  situation  of  the  temple  is 
doubtful. 

Eph'lal  (Heb.  judgment,  Ges.),  a  descendant  of 
Judah  through  Hezron  and  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii. 
37). 

Eph'od  (Heb.  something  girded  on  ;  veiling,  cloth- 
ing, Fii.),  a  sacred  vestment  originally  appropriate 
to  the  HIGH-PRIEST  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but  afterward 
worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sara.  xxii.  18),  and 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (ii.  28,  xiv.  3 ; 
Hos.  iii.  4).  The  importance  of  the  ephod,  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  breastplate,  led  to  its  adoption  in 
the  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14 
ff.).  A  kind  of  ephod  was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18),  and  by  David,  when  he  brought  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27);  it  was 
made  of  ordinary  linen  (Heb.  bad),  the  priestly 
ephod  of  fine  linen  (Heb.  ahesh)  (so  Mr.  Be  van) 
Linen. 

E'phMi  (Heb.,  see  above ;  oracle-giving,  Fii.),  father 
of  Hanniel,  prince  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

•  Epb'pha-tha  (Aram.)  =  be  tliou  opened  (Mk.  viL 
84). 

E'pbra-in  (fr.  Heb.  =  double  fmUfulness  ;  double 
land,  twin  land?  Ges. ;  fruit, posterity,  Fii.).  1.  Second 
son  of  Joseph  1  by  his  wife  Asenath  (Gen.  xli.  52, 
xlvi.  20).  The  first  indication  of  that  ascendancy 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlviii.),  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt. 
Ephraim  was  probably  at  that  time  about  twenty- 
one  years  old.  He  was  bom  before  (he  beginning 
of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  toward  the  latter  part 
of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egjpt,  seventeen  years 
before  his  death  (xlvii.  28).  Before  Joseph's  death 
Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the  third  generation 
(I.  23),  and  it  must  have  been  about  this  time  that 
the  affray  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  21  occurred  (so 
Mr.  Grove).  (Beriah  2 ;  Shcthelah.)  To  this 
early  period,  too,  must  probably  be  referred  the  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9.  The  num- 
bers of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  Itlessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  82,  33,  ii.  19)  its  num- 
bers were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  bead  of  the 


children  of  Rachel;  Manasseh's  number  being 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty  years 
later  (xxvi.  37),  while  Manasseh  had  advanced  to 
52,7<X),  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim  had  de- 
creased to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number  being 
thatof  Suneon,  22,200,  and  Levi  (ver.  62).  During  the 
march  through  the  wilderness,  the  position  of  the 
sons  of  Joseph  with  Benjamin  was  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  tabernacle  (ii.  18-24),  and  the  prince  of 
Ephraim  was  Elishama  (i.  10).  At  the  sending  of 
the  spies,  we  are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero 
to  whom  the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent 
greatness.  Under  Joshua  1,  and  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  tlie  tribe  must  have  taktn 
a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the 
tone  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  The  boundaries 
of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are  given  in  Josh.  xvi. 
1-10.  The  S.  boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of 
its  length  with  the  N.  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Com- 
mencing at  the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jer- 
icho, it  ran  to  the  "  water  of  Jericho,"  probably 
the  ^Ain  Duk  or''Ain  Sultdn;  thence,  by  one  of  the 
ravines,  the  Wadg  Harith  or  Wady  SuKrinit,  it  as- 
cended through  the  wilderness  (Desert  2)  to  Mount 
Bethel  and  Luz;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  "  the  coast 
of  Japhleti,"  Beth-horox  the  lower,  and  Gezer,  to  the 
Mediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.  The  general 
direction  of  this  line  is  N.  W.  by  W.  In  Josh.  xvi. 
8  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the  N.  boundary 
(comp.  xvii.  10).  (Asher  ;  Kanah  ;  Manasseh  ; 
Tappcah  2.)  But  very  possibly  there  never 
was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes  (xvii.  14-18).  It 
is  not  possible  now  to  make  out  any  such  subdivisi<  n, 
except,  generally,  that  Ephraim  lay  to  the  S.,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the  N.  Among  the 
towns  named  as  Manasseh's  were  Beth-sheas  in  the 
Jordan  Valley,  En-dor  on  the  slopes  of  the  "  Little 
Ileimon,"  Taanach  on  the  E.  side  of  Carmel,  and 
Dor  on  the  sea-coast  S.  of  the  same  mountain.  Here 
the  boundary — the  N.  boundary — joined  that  of 
Asher,  which  dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an 
angle  of  the  plain  of  Sharon :  N.  and  X.  W.  of 
Manasseh  lay  Zebulun  and  Issachar  respectively. 
The  territory  thus  allotted  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph  " 
embraced  the  larger  part  of  what  was  called  Sama- 
ria in  the  time  of  Christ.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the  flat 
ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  S.  of  Judah,  and  ' 
terminates  on  the  K.  with  the  slopes  which  descend 
into  the  great  plain  of  Esdnelon.  On  the  W.  a  flat  i 
strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  E.  an-  ' 
other  flat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of 
this  district  the  N.  half  was  occupied  by  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Here 
was  the  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems 
to  extend  as  far  S.  as  Ramah  2  and  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  vii.  17;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv. 
8),  places  but  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone — rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotoncus 
than  the  part  more  to  the  S.,  about  and  below  Jcni- 
salem ;  with  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, streams  of  running  water,  and  continuous 
tracts  of  vegetation.  All  travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  general  growing  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
country  in  going  N.  from  Jerusalem.  The  wealth 
of  their  possession  had  not  the  same  inime<liale]y 
degrading  efl'ect  on  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  that  it  had 
on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.     (Asher.)    Vaii- 
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ftus  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil.     (1.) 
The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  highway 
of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.     (2.)  The  position  of  Sheciiem,  with  the 
two  sacred  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  of 
Shiloh,  and  further  of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of 
Joshua — all  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe.  (3.)  There  was 
a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  "may  have  been 
bot.h  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advan- 
tages of  position.     That  spirit,  though  sometimes 
taking  the  form  of  noble  remonstrance  and  repara- 
tion (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually  manifests  itself 
in  jealous  complaint  at  some  enterprise  undertaken 
or  advantage  gained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.     The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular 
(Judg.   ix.),  and   the  continual  incursions  of  for- 
eigners, prevented   the  power   of  the  tribe  from 
manifesting  itself   in  a   more  formidable   manner 
than  by  these  murmurs,  during  the  time   of  the 
Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy  (viii.  1, 
xii.  1  [Jephthah  ;    Shibboleth]  ;    2  Sam.  xix.  41- 
43).      Samuel,  though   a   Levite,  was  a  native  of 
Mount  Ephraim ;    Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely 
allied  to  the  house  of  Joseph  ;  David's  brilliant  suc- 
cesses and  his  wide  influence  and  religious  zeal  kept 
matters  smooth  for  another  period.     But  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but  oppressive 
to  the  people,  developed  both  the  circumstances  of 
revolt  and  the  leader  who  was  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count.    Solomon  saw  through  the  crisis,  and,  if  he 
could  have  succeeded  in  killing  Jeroboam  1  as  he 
tried  to  do  ( 1  K.  xi.  40),  the  disruption  might  have 
been  postponed  for  another  century.     As  it  was, 
the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  ii-rita- 
tion  was  not  allayed,  and  the  insane  folly  of  his  son 
Rehoboam  brought  the  mischief  to  a  head.     From 
the  time  of  the  revolt,  the  history  of  Ephraim  is  in 
two  senses  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.     (Is- 
rael, Kingdom  of.)     This  is  not  surprising,  and 
quite  susceptible  of  explanation.     N.  of  Ephraim 
the  country  appears  never  to  have  been  really  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  27  ff.).  And 
in  addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in 
the  physical  formation  and  circumstances  of  the 
upper  portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those 
tribes — exposed  to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of 
their  surrounding  heathen  neighbors,  Phenicians, 
Syrians,  Assyrians,  &c. — never  took  any  active  part 
in  the  kingdom.     But  on  the  other  hand  the  position 
of  Ephraim  was  altogether  diSierent.     It  was  one 
at  once  of  great  richness  and  great  security.     Her 
fertile  plains  and  well-watered  valleys  could  only 
be  reached  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and 
narrow  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for   an   army. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central 
kingdom,  either    from    the   Jordan   Valley  or  the 
maritime  plain.     On  the  N.  side,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  it  was  more  accessible,  and  it  was  from 
this  side  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to  have  been 
made.     There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the 
sacred  story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and 
jealous  tribe  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it 
stood  when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  poition  of  the 
Land  of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people — through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
while  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  tumult, 
dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  characterized  its 


independent  existence,  down  to  the  sudden  captivity 
and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its  career  (Ilos.  xi. 
1-8). — i.  In  "  Baal-hazor  which  is  by  (A.  V.  '  bi'- 
side')  Ephraim"  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at 
which  took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  ( 2  Sam.  xiii. 
23).  (EpHRAiN.)— 3.  A  city  "  in  the  district  (A.  V. 
'  country')  near  the  wilderness,"  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  His  disciples  when  threatened  with  vio- 
lence by  the  priests  (Jn.  xi.  64).  Robinson  conjec- 
tures that  it  =  Opiirah  1,  and  that  their  modern 
representative  is  et-Taii/ibeh,  a  village  four  or  five 
miles  E.  of  Bethel,  and  sixteen  from  Jerusalem. 

E'phra-im  (Heb.,  see  above).  Gate  of,  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23; 
Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  probably  at  or  near  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate,"  and  named 
from  its  leading  toward  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  prob- 
ably also  =  the  gate  of  Benjamin.  Benjamin, 
Gate  of. 

*  E'pbra-im  (Heb.,  see  above),  Mount.  Ephraim  1. 
E'pbra-lm  (Heb.,  see  above),  the  Wood  of,  a  wood, 

or  rather  a  forest  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  which  the 
fatal  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies  of  David 
and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  Grotius  suggested 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of 
Ephraim  at  the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites 
under  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4  fF.).  Is  it  not  at 
least  equally  probable  (Mr.  Grove  asks)  that  the 
forest  derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle,  in 
which  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous ? 

E'plira-im-ite  =  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  1 ;  one 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  elsewhere  called  "  Eph- 
rathite  "  (Josh.  xvi.  10 ;  Judg.  xii.  5). 

E'phra-in  (fr.  Heb.  =  i/ie  liao  fawns,  Ges.),  a  city 
of  Israel,  which  with  its  dependent  hamlets  Abijah 
and  the  army  of  Judah  captured  from  Jeroboam  (2 
Chr.  xiii.  19) ;  conjectured  =  Ephraim  2,  3,  and 
Ophrah  1. 

Eph'ra-tab,  and  E'phrath,  or  Eph'rath  (Heb.  land, 
region,  Ges. ;  fi^uit,  ponterUy,  Fii.).  1.  Second  wife 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  ;  mother  of  Hur,  and 
grandmother  of  Bezaleel  the  artificer  (1  Chr.  ii.  19, 
50,  iv.  4).  (See  Caleb  1,  3,  4 ;  and  No.  2  below.) 
— 2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-judah  (Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7;  Ru.  iv.  11).  (Bethlehem  1.) 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  Ephratah  (No.  1,  above), 
the  mother  of  Hur,  was  so  called  from  the  town  of  her 
birth,  and  that  she  probably  was  the  owner  of  the 
tOAvn  and  district. — 3>  Gesenius  thinks  that,  in  Ps. 
cxxxii.  6,  Ephratah  means  Ephraim.  So  Fiirst, 
who  understands  by  it  especially  Shiloh,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim  by  "  the  fields  of  the  wood "  in  the 
same  verse. 

*  E'phrath  or  Eph'rath  (Heb.)  =  Ephratah. 
E'phrath-ite  or  Eph'rath-ite.     1.   An  inhabitant 

of  Ephrath,  i.  e.  Bethlehem  (Ru.  i.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
12).— 2,  An  Ephraimite  (1  K.  xi.  26).  In  1  Sam.  i. 
1  "  Ephrathite  "  =  Ephraimite  (so  Gesenius  [doubt- 
fully]. Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  &c.);  or  it  may  show 
some  connection  with  Ephrath,  i.  e.  Bethlehem 
(Ayre) ;  or  it  may  simply  denote  a  native  of  Mount 
Ephraun  or  of  the  region  held  by  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim.    Samuel. 

E'phron  (Heb.  fawn-like,  Ges.),  son  of  Zohar  a 
Hittite,  from  whom  Abraham  bought  the  field  and 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xlix. 
29,  30,  1.  13). 

E'phron  (see  above),  a  very  strong  city  on  the  E. 
of  Jordan  between  Camaim  (Ashteroth-Karnaim) 
and  Beth-shean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judas 
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Maccabeus  (1  Me.  v.  46-52 ;  2  Mc.  xii.  27);  site  un- 
kuown. 

t'phroD  (see  above),  MooDt.  The  "cities  of 
Mount  Ephron  "  are  mentioned  as  on  tlie  N.  boun- 
dary of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9).  Ephron 
is  probably  the  range  of  hills  on  the  W.  side  of 
Wady  B(it-Hanina,  the  traditional  valley  of  Elah. 
Winer  supposes  it  =:  Mount  Ephraim.    Ephraim  1. 

Ep-i-CB-re  ans,  the,  derived  their  name  from  Epi- 
curus (342-271  B.  c),  a  philosopher  of  Attic  descent, 
whose  "  Garden  "  at  Athens  rivalled  in  popularity 
the  "  Porch  "  and  the  "  Academy."  The  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  found  wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Alexandria,  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advocate 
at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (1)5-50  b.  c).  The  object  of 
Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical  guide 
to  happiness.  True  pleasure  and  not  absolute  truth 
was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  experience  and  not 
reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  system  thus  framed  would  degenerate  by  a 
natural  descent  into  mere  materialism  ;  and  in  this 
form  Epicurism  was  the  popular  philosophy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  maintained  the 
claims  of  the  body  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  man's  nature  coordinate  with  the  soul,  and  af- 
firmed the  existence  of  individual  freedom  against 
the  Stoic  doctrines  of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute 
fate.  When  St.  Paul  addressed  "Epicureans  and 
Stoics  "(Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens,  the  philosophy 
of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the  teaching  of 
those  two  antagonistic  schools.  In  the  address  of 
St  Paul,  the  aflirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  creation 
(verse  24),  providence  (verse  26),  man's  dependence 
(verse  28),  resurrection  and  judgment  (verse  31),  ap- 
pears to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal  errors  of 
Epicurism.     Philosophy. 

E*piph'a-nes  [-neez]  (Gr.  illastriom)  (1  Mc.  i.  10, 
X.  1).     A.NTiocHus  Epiphanes. 

Ep'i-plii  (Gr.  fr.  Egjptian)  (3  Mc.  vi.  88),  name 
of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year. 

E-pis'tle  [e-pis'l]  (fr.  Gr.  episiole  =  somctliing  sent 
by  a  messenger,  a  letter).  The  use  of  written  let- 
ters implies,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  development  of  civilized  life.  (Wri- 
Ti.NG.)  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  no  traces  of  any  but  oral  commu- 
nications. The  first  recorded  letter  in  the  history 
of  the  O.  T.  was  that  which  David  wrote  to  Joab, 
and  sent  by  the  hand  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and 
this  must  obviously  have  been  sealed  with  the  king's 
SEAL.  Written  communications  become  more  fre- 
quent in  the  later  history  (1  K.  xxi.  8  ff. ;  2  K.  v.  5,  6, 
X.  1  ff. ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  12).  Hezekiah  introduces  asyslem 
of  couriers  (Footman  2  ;  Post  II.)  like  that  afterward 
under  the  Persian  kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6,  10;  Esth. 
viii.  10,  14  ;  see  Compel  *6),  and  receives  from  Sen- 
nacherib the  letter  which  he  spreads  before  the  Lord 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the  ex- 
iles in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  1,  3).  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  contain  or  refer  to  manv  such  documents  (Ezr. 
iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  vi.  5).  The 
stress  laid  on  the  "  open  letter  "  sent  by  Sanballat 
(Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that  this  was  a  breach  of  the 
customary  etiquette  of  the  Persian  court.  The  in- 
fluence of  Persian,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  of  Greek 
civilization,  led  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  letters 
as  a  means  of  intercourse  ( 1  Mc.  xi.  30,  xii.  6,  20, 
XV.  1,16;  2  Mc.  xi.  16,  34 ;  Act«  xv.  23  ff.,  xxiii.  25" 
ff.,  XXV.  26).  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  out- 
ward form  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  cus- 


toms, themselves  belon^ng  to  a  different  race,  and 
so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only  partial 
accuracy.  They  are  twenty -one  in  number,  fourteen 
of  them  (see  Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the)  generally 
ascribed  to  Pacl,  the  other  seven  to  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jlde.  They  begin  (Hebrews  and  1  John 
excepted)  with  the  names  of  the  writer  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the 
formula  of  salutation.  Then  the  letter  itself  com- 
mences, in  the  first  person,  the  singular  and  plural 
being  used  indiscriminately.  When  the  substance 
of  the  letter  has  been  completed,  come  the  individual 
messages.  The  conclusion  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  was 
probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done  his 
work,  the  apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and  add- 
ed, in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
authenticating  autograph.  In  one  instance  (Rom. 
xvi.  22),  the  amanuensis  in  his  own  name  adds  his 
salutation.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings  before 
us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have  been  in 
frequent  use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  by  which  travellers  or  teachers  were  com- 
mended by  one  church  to  the  good  offices  of  others. 
Er  (Heb.  watchful).  1,  First-bom  of  Judah  by  the 
daughter  of  Shuah.  Er  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight 
of  the  Loid  ;  and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not 
appear  what  the  nature  of  his  sin  was ;  but,  from 
his  Canaanitish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was 
probably  connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19). — i. 
Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
21).— 3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Lk.  iii.  28). 

*  Era.    Chronology  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

E'ran  (Heb.  =  Er,  Ges.),  son  of  Shuthelah, 
Ephraim 's  eldest  son;  ancestor  of  the  Eranites 
(Num.  xxvi.  36). 

E'ran-ites,  the  =  descendants  of  Eran  (Num. 
xxvi.  36). 

E-ras'tns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  beloved,  lovely,  L.  &  S.).  1. 
One  of  the  attendants  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who 
with  Timothy  was  sent  forward  into  Macedonia  while 
the  apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia  (Acts  xix.  22); 
probably  =  the  Erastus  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20, 
though  not  the  same  with — 2.  "  Erastus  the  chamber- 
lain," or  rather  the  public  treasurer  of  Corinth,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
church,  he  was  first  treasurer  to  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  afterward  bishop  of  Paneas. 

E'retb  [-rek]  (Heb.  kngth,  Ges.),  one  of  the  cities 
of  Nimrod's  kuigdom  in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x. 
10);  doubtless  =  Orchoe  of  Ptolemy,  eighty-two 
miles  S.  and  forty-three  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modem 
designations  of  the  site,  Warka,  Irka,  and  Irak,  bear- 
ing a  considerable  affinity  to  the  original  name  (so 
Mr.  Bevan,  after  Col.  Taylor,  Rawlinson,  &c.).  This 
place  appears  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  the  whole  neighborhood  being  cov- 
ered with  mounds,  and  strewed  with  the  remains  of 
bricks  and  coffins. 

E'rl  (Heb.  watching  [i.  e.  Korshipping]  Jehovah, 
Ges.),  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16),  and  ancestor  of  the 
Erites  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

•  E'ritcs  (fr.  Ueb.)  =  descendants  of  Eri  (Num. 
xxvi.  16). 

E-sai  «8  [e-za'vas]  (Gr.)  in  the  N.  T.  =  IsaiaB 
(Mat.  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  &c.). 

E'sar-had'don  (Heb.  fr.  AssjTian  ;  perhaps  =  gift 
of  fire,  Bohlen,  Ges.;  victorious  cowwancAr,  Fii.X 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  ;  son  of 


ESA 

Sennacherib  and  grandson  of  Sargon  who  succeeded 
Shalmaneser.  Nothing  is  really  known  of  Esar-had- 
don  until  his  accession  (about  b.  c.  680  [so  Rawhn- 
Bon ;  see  Sennacherib]  ;  2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
38),  He  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful — if  not  the  most  powerful 
— of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  carried  his 
arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediterranean.  In 
consequence  of  the  disaffection  of  Babylon,  and  its 
frequent  revolts  from  former  Assyrian  kings,  Esar- 
haddon,  having  subdued  the  sons  of  Merodach-bala- 
dan  who  headed  the  national  party,  introduced  the 
new  policy  of  substituting,  for  the  former  govern- 
ment by  viceroys,  a  direct  dependence  upon  the  As- 
syrian crown.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch 
whom  we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which 
have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name.  His 
Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  b.  c. 
680  to  B.  c.  667.  He  placed  colonists  in  Samaria 
(Ezr.  iv.  2).  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  was  brought 
before  him  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11),  and  de- 
tained for  a  time  as  prisoner  there,  but  eventually 
restored  to  his  throne.  As  a  builder  of  great  works 
Esar-haddon  is  particularly  distinguished.  Besides 
his  palace  at  Babylon,  he  built  at  least  three  others 
in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  either  for  him- 
self or  his  son ;  while  in  a  single  inscription  he 
mentions  the  erection  by  his  hands  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty  temples  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
S.  W.  palace  at  Nimrud,  the  great  hall  of  which 
was  220  feet  long  by  100  broad,  and  the  porch  or 
antechamber  160  feet  by  60,  is  the  best  preserved 
of  his  constructions.  It  is  impossible  (so  Rawlin- 
son)  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's  reign  or  the 
order  of  events  in  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  died  about  b.  c.  660,  after  occupying  the  throne 
for  twenty  years.  ^ 

E'san  (L.  fr.  Heb.  Es&v  =  hairy,  rough,  Ges.). 
1.  Eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother  of  Jacob. 
The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at  his  birth 
originated  the  name  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  This  was  not 
the  only  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the 
twin-brothers  struggled  together,  and  Rebekah  was 
divinely  informed  that  the  elder  should  serve  the 
younger  (ver.  22,  23).  Esau's  robust  frame  and 
"  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and  dar- 
ing nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character  soon 
began  to  develop  themselves.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
thorough  Bedouin,  a  "  son  of  the  desert,"  who  de- 
lighted to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who 
was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled 
life.  His'  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  affection  not 
uncommon,  loved  his  wilful,  vagrant  boy;  and  his 
keen  relish  for  savory  food  being  gratified  by  Esau's 
venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  skill  in 
hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred  which  ex- 
hibited the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of  his  brother 
on  the  other  (29-34;  Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Jacob 
takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  distress  to  rob  him 
of  that  which  was  as  dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern 
patriarch.  (First-born.)  Esau,  under  the  pressure 
of  temporary  suffering,  despises  his  birthright  by 
selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  It  is  evident  the 
whole  transaction  was  public,  for  it  resulted  in  a 
new  name,  seldom  applied,  however,  to  Esau  him- 
self, though  almost  universally  given  to  the  country 
he  settled  in  and  to  his  posterity  (Edom  ;  Edomites). 
Esau  married  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  contrary  to 
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the  wish  of  his  parents.  (Aholibamah;  Bashemath.) 
His  wives  were  both  Canaanites ;  and  they  "  were 
bitterness  of  spirit  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah" 
(Gen.  xxvi.  84,  35).  The  next  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  Esau  and  Jacob  (xxvii.)  is  still  more  painful 
than  the  former.  Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his 
mother,  is  again  successful,  and  secures  irrevocably 
the  covenant  blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But 
he  knew  not  a  mother's  watchful  care.  By  a  char- 
acteristic piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeed- 
ed both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and 
obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure.  When 
Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  commanded  Jacob 
to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kinsman 
Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a  new 
alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents.  He  accord- 
ingly married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of 
Isiimael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears  to 
have  brought  him  into  connection  with  the  Ishmaeli- 
tish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He  soon 
afterward  established  himself  in  Mount  Seir  (Seir, 
Mount);  still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in 
his  father's  property  in  southern  Palestine.  He 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned 
from  Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich 
and  powerful  that  the  impression  of  his  brother's 
early  offences  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely 
effaced  (so  Porter;  but  see  Gen.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.). 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met  until 
the  death  of  their  father  about  twenty  years  after- 
ward. They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (xxxv.  29).  Esau  knew  that  the 
covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's ;  that  God  had  in- 
alienably allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Jacob's 
posterity ;  and  that  Mount  Seir  was  given  to  him- 
self (compare  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  Deut.  ii.  5);  and 
he  was  therefore  desirous  now  to  enter  into  full 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old  in- 
habitants (Gen.  xxxvi.  6-8;  Deut.  ii.  12).  He 
"  lived  by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40),  and  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and  more  suit- 
able abode  than  southern  Palestine.  Of  Esau's 
subsequent  history  nothing  is  known ;  for  that  of 
his  descendants  (Gen.  xxxvi. ;  1  Chr.  i.  35  ff.)  see 
Edom  and  Edomites. — 2.  Ziha  1  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

E'say  [s  as  z]  =  Isaiah  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  20,  22; 
2  Esd.  ii.  18). 

*  Es-drse'Iom  [-dree-]  (Gr.  Esdrelom  =  Jezreel) 

=    ES-DRvELON. 

Es-drse'lon  (Gr.  Esdrelon  =  Jezreel).  This  name 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. 
( Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Judith  vii.  3  it  is  "  Esdrelom," 
and  in  i.  8  "  Esdrelom,"  with  the  addition  of  the 
"  great  plain."  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the 
"  Valley  of  Jezreel ; "  by  Josephus  "  the  great 
plain."  The  name  is  derived  from  the  old  royal 
city  of  Jezreel,  which  occupied  a  commanding  site, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  a  spur 
of  Mount  Gilboa.  "  The  great  plain  "  of  Esdrselon 
extends  across  Central  Palestine  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Jordan,  separating  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Carmel  and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee. 
The  western  section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of 
AccHO,  or  ''Akka.  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a 
triangle.  Its  base  on  the  E.  extends  from  Jenin 
(the  ancient  En-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  be- 
low Nazareth,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  long;  the 
N.  side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about 
twelve  miles  long ;  and  the  S.  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  ridge,  is  about  eighteen  miles.  The  apex 
on  the  W.  is  a  narrow  pass  opening  into  the  plain 
of  ^Akka.     The  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  a  gently  un- 
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dulating  surface,  dotted  with  several  low  gray  hills, 
and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive-groves.  Here 
Barak  triumphed,  and  Josiah  was  defeated  and  re- 
ceived his  death-wound  (Judg.  v. ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.). 
The  river  Kishon  drains  the  plain.  (Megiddo.) 
From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  branches 
stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a  hand,  di- 
vided by  two  bleak,  gray  ridges — one  bearing  the 
familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa ;  and  the  other  called 
by  Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives  Jcbd  ed- 
JJuhy.  Into  the  N.  branch,  between  Tabor  and 
Little  Hennon,  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from 
Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  14).  Across  the  S.  branch,  between 
Jcnin  and  Gilboa,  Ahaziah  iied  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
27).  The  central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as 
the  most  celebrated.  This  is  the  "  Valley  of  Jez- 
reel "  proper — the  battle-field  on  which  Gideon  tri- 
umphed, and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  overthrown 
(Judg.  vii.  1  fl". ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  and  xxxi.).  Two 
things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraclon:  1.  its  wonderful  richness;  2.  its  des- 
olation. If  we  except  the  eastern  branches,  there 
is  not  a  single  inhabited  village  on  its  whole  surface, 
and  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  wild  wandering  Arabs,  and  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  Mmfr(= 
tkepfain  of  t/ie son  of  ^Amer).  It  has  always  been  in- 
secure— exposed  to  every  hasty  incursion  and  every 
shock  of  war.  The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  interest.  On  the  E.  we 
have  En-dor,  Nain,  Shunem,  Beth-shean,  Gilboa, 
Jezreel ;  on  the  S.,  En-gannim,  Taanach,  and  Megid- 
do ;  at  the  W.,  Carmel,  &c. ;  on  the  N.,  Nazareth, 
Tabor,  &c. 

Es'dras  (Gr.)  in  1  and  2  Esd.  =  Ezra  the  scribe. 

Es'dras  (Gr.  =  Ezra),  First  B««k  of,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible. 
In  the  Vatican  and  modem  editions  of  the  LXX.,  our 
1  Esd.  is  called  Xhe  first  book  of  Esdras,  in  relation  to 
the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it  and  is 
called  the  second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1 
Esd.  =  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  2  Esd.  or 
Neh.  =  our  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  primitive 
Hebrew  arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in 
which  £^a  and  NcJumiah  made  up  two  parts  of 
the  one  book  of  Ezra ;  and  3  and  4  Esd.  =  our  1 
and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the  prayer  of  Ma- 
nasses,  are  the  only  books  of  the  Apocrypha  not 
declared  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  all 
the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible  the  books 
of  Esdras  are  numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
Geneva  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in 
our  present  Bibles,  in  which  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  = 
the  two  canonical  books,  and  the  two  Apocryphal 
become  1  and  2  Esdras.  As  regards  the  antiquity 
of  this  book  and  the  rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early 
Church,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus 
quotes  largely  from  it,  and  follows  its  authority. 
It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  other  fathers. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand  than  that 
it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the  Apocrypha, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  historical  inaccuracy, 
and  contradiction  of  Ezra,  but  also  on  the  external 
evidence  of  the  early  Church.  That  it  was  never 
known  to  exist  in  Hebrew  and  formed  no  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Casos,  is  admitted  by  all.  As  regards 
the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the  author  or  authors 
of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a  transcript  of  the  two  last 
chapters  of  2  Chr.,  for  the  most  part  vrrbntim,  and 
only  in  one  or  two  part^  slightly  abridged  and  para- 
phrased, and  showing  some  corruptions  of  the  text, 


the  use  of  a  different  Greek  version,  and  some 
various  readings.  Chapters  iii.-v.  6  are  the  original 
portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend  of  the 
three  young  Jews  (Zerubbabel,  &c.)  at  the  court  of 
Darius,  and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less 
exact  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed  and 
quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Nehe- 
miah.  Hence  a  twofold  design  in  tlie  compiler  is 
discernible:  one  to  introduce  and  give  Scriptural 
sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel ;  the  other 
to  explain  the  great  obscurities  of  Ezra,  in  which, 
however,  he  has  signally  failed.  As  regards  the 
time  and  place  when  the  compilation  was  made,  the 
original  portion  is  that  which  alone  affords  much 
clew.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Hebrew  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book 
in  that  language.  But  that  he  did  not  live  under 
the  Persian  kings,  appears  by  his  undiscriminating 
use  of  the  phrase  Medes  and  Ptrsians^  or  Persiana 
and  Mcdes,  according  as  he  was  imitating  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  or  of  Esther  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey, 
the  original  author  of  this  article).  Dr.  C.  D.  Gins- 
burg  (in  Kit.)  regards  the  author  as  a  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  who  lived  in  Palestine  at  least  100 
years  b.  c.  Dr.  S.  Davidson  says  (Introduction  to 
the  0.  T.  and  Apocrypha),  "He  was  a  Hellenist,  or 
Greek-speaking  Jew,  who  lived  in  Palestine." 

Es'dras  (Gr.  =  Ezra),  the  Sec  ond  Book  of,  in  the 
EngUsh  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so  called  by 
the  author  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  is  more  commonly  known, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Latin  Version,  aa 
the  fourth  book  of  Ezra.  (Esdras,  First  Book 
OF.)  The  original  title,  "the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra," 
is  far  more  appropriate. — I.  For  a  long  time  this 
Book  of  Ezra  was  known  only  by  an  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate. A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in  two 
Bodleian  MSS.  A  third  Ethiopic  text  was  published 
in  1820  by  Archbishop  Laurence  with  English  and 
Latin  translations,  likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS. — 11. 
The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly  from  a 
Greek  text ;  and  in  default  of  direct  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  book  was 
composed  in  Greek. — III.  The  common  Latin  text, 
which  is  followed  in  the  English  version,  contains 
two  important  interpolations  (Chs.  i.  ii. ;  xv.  ivi.) 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  ver- 
sions, and  are  separated  from  the  genuine  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  best  Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages 
are  evidently  of  Christian  origin  (so  Mr.  Westcott, 
the  original  author  of  this  article).  Another  smaller 
interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28, 
where  ^/n«  mens  Jeaus  (A.  V.  "my  son  Jesus") 
answers  to  "  My  Messiah  "  in  the  Ethiopic,  and  to 
"  My  Son  Messiah  "  in  the  Arabic.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  long  pa.«sage  occurs  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Ara- 
bic versions  after  vii.  35,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Latin. — IV.  Theoriginal  Apocalypse  (1  Esd.  iii.-xiv.) 
consists  of  a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions 
in  which  Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the 
final  triumph  of  the  righteous.  The  subject  of  the 
first  revelation  (m.-\.  15)  is  the  unsearchablcness 
of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs  of  the  last  age. 
The  second  ranlation  (v.  16-vi.  34)  carries  out  this 
teaching  yet  further,  and  lays  open  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  and  the  ucjimess 
of  the  visitation  before  which  evil  must  attain  its 
most  terrible  climax.  The  third  revelation  (vi.  36- 
ix.  25)  answers  the  objections  from  the  apparent 
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narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  the  hope  of 
blessedness  is  confined,  and  describes  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  the  last  scene  of  Judgment.  After 
this  follow  three  visions.  The  Jirsl  vinion  (ix.  26-x. 
69)  is  of  a  woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting 
the  death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the 
city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  been  bom  to  her 
after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty  years.  But 
while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  shined 
exceedingly,"  and  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more, 
but  there  was  a  city  builded."  The  second  i^ision 
(xi.,  xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
"came  up  from  the  sea"  and  "spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  earth."  After  some  strange  transfor- 
mations, suddenly  a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth  and 
with  a  man's  voice  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was 
burnt  up.  The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of 
a  man  (.Messiah)  "  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  th^  nations  of  the  eartli  are  gathered, 
till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his  mouth, 
and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and  of- 
fers Sion,  "prepared  and  builded,"  to  His  people. 
Chapter  xiv.  recounts  an  appearance  to  Ezra  of  the 
Lord  who  showed  himself  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  at 
whose  command  he  receives  again  the  law  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  with  the  help  of  scribes  writes 
down  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty-four  canonical 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  and  seventy  of  secret  mysteries). 
— V.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed,  thougli 
the  limits  within  which  opinions  vary  are  narrower 
than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  Liicke 
places  it  in  the  time  of  Cesar ;  Van  der  Vlis  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Cesar.  Laurence  and  Hilgenfeld 
bring  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to  28-25  b.  c.  On 
the  other  hand,  Gfrorer,  Wicseler,  and  Bauer  assign 
the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  a.  d.  81-96.  Dr. 
Ginsburg  (in  Kit.)  assigns  it  to  about  50  b.  c. — VL 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed 
eagle,"  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details, 
are  "  twelve  feathered  wings,"  "  eight  counter 
feathers,"  and  "  three  heads ; "  but  though  the 
writer  expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14, 
20)  and  "  kingdoms  "  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally, so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  inter- 
pretation only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision 
itself.  One  point  only  may  be  considered  certain, — 
the  eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome. 
But  when  it  is  established  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  All  is 
evidently  as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  prob- 
ably remain  so  till  some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  Jewish  thought  and  hist'iry  during  the  critical 
period  100  b.  c.-lOO  a.  c.—YU.  But  the  book,  i.  e. 
chapters  iii.-xiv.,  is  a  genuin?  product  of  Jewish 
thought,  probably  written  in  Egvpt ;  the  opening  and 
closing  ciiapters  certainly  were. — VIH.  In  tone  and 
character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ez/a  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  Enoch.  (Exoi;h,  Book  of.)  Tri- 
umpliant  anticipations  are  overshadowed  by  gloomy 
forebodings  of  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  idea 
of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of  revejige. — IX.  One  tradi- 
tion which  the  book  contains  ob  ':ained  a  wide  recep- 
tion in  early  times,  and  served  as  a  pendant  to  the 
l^end  of  the  origin  of  the  LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said, 
for  forty  days  and  forty  nightn  dictated  to  his 
scribes,  who  wrote  ninety-four  books,  of  which 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place 
of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48).  This 
strange  story  probably  owed  its  orifijin  to  the  tradi- 
tion which  regarded  Ezra  as  the  ri»presentative  of 
the  men  of  the  "  Great  Synagogue."   (Canon  ;  Syn- 


agogue, THE  Great.) — X.  Though  the  book  was 
assigned  to  the  "prophet"  Ezra  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical 
position  in  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with 
contempt,  and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  Bible.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the  printed 
copies  of  the  Vulgate  older  than  the  Council  of 
Trent.  On  the  other  hand,  though  this  book  is  in- 
cluded among  those  which  are  "  read  for  examples 
of  life  "  by  the  English  Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there 
made  in  public  worship. 

*  Es-die'lom  (Gr.)  =  Esdr^slon  ;  Jezreel  (Jd.  i. 
8). 

Es'e«boii  (Gr.)  =  Heshbon  (Jd.  v.  15). 

£s-e-bri'as  =  Sherebiah  (1  Esd.  viii.  54). 

E  sek  (Heb.  stnft),  a  well,  which  the  herdsmen  of 
Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

Esh'-ba-al  (-bay-]  (Heb.  BaaPs  man),  fourth  son 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39),  doubtless  =  IsH- 
BosnETH.     Compare  Merib-baal. 

Esb'ban  (Heb.  =  Heshbon,  Ges.),  a  Horite,  son 
of  DiSHON  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

Esh'col  (Heb.  cluster),  brother  of  Mamre  the  Am- 
orite,  and  of  Aner ;  one  of  Abraham's  companions 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  had  carried  oflf 
Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Esh'col  (Ileb.  cluster),  the  Yal'ley,  or  the  Brook, 
of,'a  wadif  (Brook  4  ;  Valley  3)  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  from  Kadesh-barnea.  From  the  terms  of  two 
of  the  notices  of  this  transaction  (Xum.  xxxii.  9 ; 
Dent.  i.  24),  it  might  be  gathered  that  Eshcol  was 
the  farthest  point  to  which  the  spies  penetrated. 
But  this  would  contradict  the  express  statement  of 
Num.  xiii.  21,  that  they  went  as  far  as  Rehob. 
From  this  fruitful  valley  they  brought  back  a  huge 
cluster  of  grapes  (Xum.  xiii.  23,  24).  The  valley, 
Wadi)  Teffuh,  coming  down  toward  Hebron  from 
the  N.  W.,  and  distinguished  for  its  fine  vineyards, 
which  "  produce  the  largest  and  best  grapes  in  all 
the  country,"  Robinson  {Phys.  Geog.  121)  "with- 
out hesitation  "  identifies  with  Eshcol ;  but  saj's  the 
fountain,  a  few  minutes  X.  of  the  city,  which  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  64)  gives  as  ^Ain  Eakali  {fountain  of 
Eshcol)  is  ^Airi  Kashkala,  according  to  the  Arabic 
scholar  G.  Rosen. 

E'she-an  (Heb. /)rop,  support,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52) ;  site  unknown. 

E'shck  (Heb.  oppression,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite,  one 
of  the  late  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

Esh'ka-lon-ites  (fr.  Heb.)  the,  =  inhabitants  of 
Ashkelon  (Josh.  xiii.  3). 

Esh'ta-Ol  (Heb.,  perhaps  =  a  receding,  retreat^ 
Ges. ;  hollow  way,  Fii.),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
(Valley  5)  of  Judah,  the  first  of  the  first  group  of 
cities  in  that  district  (Josh.  xv.  33).  Zorah  and 
Eslitaol  were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan  out  of  Judah  (xix.  41).  From  them  went 
out  the  Danites  who  took  Laish  (xviii.  2,  8,  11). 
Here,  among  the  old  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson 
spent  his  boyhood,  and  hither  after  his  last  exploit 
his  body  was  brought  (xiii.  25,  xvi.  31).  In  the 
Ono»!as/?>on  Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned—(l.)  as  As- 
taol  of  Judah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Azo- 
tus  and  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho  ;  (2.)  as 
Esthaul  of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis. 
Porter  (in  Kitto)  supposes  it  at  the  modern  village 
of  YeshiTa  or  Eshwd',  about  two  miles  E.  of  Sur'a 
(Zorah),  at  the  end  of  a  valley. 

Esh'ta-nl-ites  (fr.  Heb.  =  natives  or  descendants 
of  Eshtaol),  the,  with  the  Zareathites,  were  among 
the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 
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Esh-te>iDo'a,  and  Esh't«-Boh  (botli  ITeb.  =  obe- 
didtce,  Gcs.),  a  town  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  50),  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14  ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  67).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented 
by  David  and  his  followers  during  their  wanderings 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  28,  compare  31).  There  is  little  doulj| 
that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  Semu^a, 
a  village  seven  miles  S.  of  llebron.  Eshtemoa  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Egyptian  wife  of  a  certain  Mered  (1  Chr.  iv. 
17).  "  Eshtemoa  the  Maachathite  "  (vcr.  19)  appears 
to  be  an  actual  person. 

*  Esh't«-noh  (Ileb.)  =  Eshtemoa. 

Esb'ton  (Hcb.  tromaniah^  uxorious,  Ges.),  a  name 
in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 

Es'li  (Gr.,  probably  =  Azaliah),  son  of  Nagge, 
and  father  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lk. 
iiL  25). 

E-S«'ra  (fr.  Gr.),  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofer- 
nes  ( Jd.  iv.  4) ;  perhaps  =  Hazok,  or  Zorah. 

*  E$-poHs'ais.     Marriage. 

Es'ili  (Gr.)  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).    Azareel,  or  Sharai. 

Es'r»Bi  (Gr.)  =:  Hezron  2  (Mat.  i.  3  ;  Lk.  iii.  33). 

Es-senfS'  (-seenz]  (Gr.  Essenoi ;  see  below).  I. 
In  the  description  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  8,  &c.)  the 
Essenes  appear  to  combine  the  ascetic  virtues  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a  spiritual  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  Law.  Though  not  mentioned  by  the 
name  Esscncs  in  the  N.  T.,  Dr.  Ginsburg  (in  Kitto) 
thinks  they  are  referred  to  in  Mat.  xix.  12,  1  Cor. 
vii.,  &c.  II.  Various  derivations  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  name  Essene,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
open  to  objection.  Mr.  Westcott  supposes  that 
Essene  represents  a  Chaldean  or  Aramaic  word  = 
seer  (so  Suidas),  or  Ou  silent,  the  mysterious.  Dr. 
Ginsburg  (in  Kitto)  favors  the  derivation  from  hdsi 
or  chasi  =  pious  (compare  Assideaxs).  III.  The  ob- 
scurity of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct  body  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  represented  originally  a  tendency 
rather  than  an  organization.  As  a  sect  they  were 
distinguished  by  an  aspiration  alter  ideal  purity 
rather  than  by  any  special  code  of  doctrines. 
From  the  Maccabean  age  there  was  a  continuous  ef- 
fort among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  holiness.  (Assideass.)  Each  class  of 
devotees  was  looked  upon  as  practically  impure  by 
their  successors,  who  carried  the  laws  of  pmity 
still  further ;  and  the  Essenes  stand  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  thus  gradually  re- 
duced to  shape.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  (so  Mr.  Westcott,  original  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle; see  below,  VII.)  VII.  The  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Essenes  in  common  society  are  not 
wanting  nor  confined  to  individual  cases.  Not 
only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  named  from  them, 
but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of 
a  congregation  there  which  devoted  "  one-third  of 
the  day  to  study,  one-third  to  prayer,  and  one-third 
to  labor."  The  isolated  communities  of  Essenes 
furnished  the  type  preserved  in  the  popular  de- 
scriptions. Tliese  were  regulated  by  strict  rules, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions 
of  a  later  date.  The  full  membership  in  these 
was  attained  after  two  novitiates,  the  fir.«t  of  one 
year,  the  second  of  two  years,  when  the  novice 
bound  himself  by  awful  oath.s — though  oaths  were 
absolutely  forbidden  at  other  tiroes — to  obse^^•e 
piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and  secrecy.  V. 
The  order  itaelf  was  regulated  by  an  internal  juris- 


diction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to  a 
slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house ;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance 
and  labor— especially  agriculture — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes  ;  purity  and  di- 
vine communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden. 
VI.  In  doctrine,  they  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
strict  Pharisees.  Moses  was  honored  by  them  next 
to  God.  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with  singular 
strictness,  and  though  unable  to  offer  sacrifices  at 
Jerusalem,  probably  from  regard  to  purity,  they 
sent  gifts  thither.  Like  most  ascetics,  they  turned 
their  attention  specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a 
mere  prison  of  the  soul.  The  Essenes  (so  Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto)  were  simply  an  order  of  Pharisees,  living 
in  celibacy.  They  believed  that  to  obey  diligently 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  lead  a  pure 
and  holy  life,  to  mortify  the  flesh  and  the  lusts 
thereof,  and  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit,  would 
bring  them  in  closer  communion  with  their  Creator, 
and  make  them  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
when  the)'  would  be  able  to  prophesy  and  perform 
miracles,  and,  like  Elias  (Elijah),  be  ultimately  the 
forerunners  of  the  Messiah.  VII.  The  number  of  the 
Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by  Philo  at  4,000. 
Their  best-known  settlements  were  on  the  N.  W. 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  VIII.  In  theTalmudic  writings 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes,  but  their 
existence  is  recognized  by  the  notice  of  peculiar 
points  of  practice  and  teaching.  IX.  The  chaiacler 
of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out  of  Palestine 
Levitical  purity  was  impossible,  for  the  very  land 
was  impure  ;  and  thus  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sect 
in  Babylonia.  The  case  was  different  in  Egypt,  and 
the  tendency  which  gave  birth  to  the  Essenes  fourd 
a  fresh  development  in  the  pure  speculation  of  the 
Therapeuta?.  (Alexanpria.)  X.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  Essenism  in  its  extreme  form  could  ex- 
ercise very  little  influence  on  Christianity.  In  all 
its  practical  b«  arings  it  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  apostolic  teaching.  Ihe  only  real  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  com- 
mon element  of  true  Judaism.  Nationally,  however, 
the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that  to 
which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called. 
They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the  longing  for  the 
new,  but  in  this  case  without  the  promise.  At  a 
later  time  traces  of  Pssenism  appear  in  the  Clemen- 
tines. After  the  Jewish  war  the  Essenes  disappear 
from  history. 

Es'ther  l-ter]  (Gr.  fr.  Pers.  =  the  planet  Venus  ; 
star,  good  fortune,  ha/piness,  compare  Ashtoreth, 
Ges.),  a  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abihail, 
the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite 
(Esth.  ii.  6,  16).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  an  orphan,  brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mor- 
DECAi,  who  had  an  cflRce  in  the  household  of  Ahas- 
UERUS  3,  king  of  Persia,  and  dwelt  at  "  Shu? han 
the  palace."  When  Vashti  had  been  dismissed 
from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest  virgins  of  the 
kingdom  had  bee-i  collected  atShushan  for  the  king 
to  choose  her  f.uccessor  from  among  theni,  the 
choice  fell  upon  Esther.  The  king  was  not  aware, 
however,  of  her  race  and  parentage;  and  so,  rn 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agapitc,  that  the 
Jews  scattered  through  his  empire  weic  a  pernicious 
race,  he  gave  him  full  power  and  authority  to  kill 
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them  all,  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  and 
take  possession  of  all  their  property.  The  means 
taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this  great  calamity  from 
her  people  and  her  kindred,  and  the  success  of  her 
scheme,  by  which  she  became  forever  especially 
honored  among  her  countrymen  (Pcrim),  are  fully 
related  in  Esther.  (Esther,  Book  of.)  Profane 
history  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vashti  and 
Esther.  Herodotus  only  mentions  one  of  Xerxes' 
wives  ;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed  either 
of  them  was  a  wife  at  all  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey 
thinks  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the  harem, 
was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but  that  a 
special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may  have 
been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as  the 
favorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  offspring, 
however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have  succe^ed 
to  the  Persian  throne. 

Es'ther  [-ter]  (Gr.,  see  above),  Book  of,  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  canonical  books  of   Scripture, 

[irritten  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  &c.)  late  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxes  (Ahascerus  3),  or  early  in  that  of  his 

\aon  Artaserxes  Longimanus.      The  book  has    its 

|liame  from  Esther,  who  is  so  prominent  in  the  nar- 
itive.  The  author  is  not  known,  but  may  very 
probably  have  been  Mordecai  himself.  Those  who 
cribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
le,  may  have  merely  meant  that  Ezra  edited  and 
jtdded  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  prob- 
bly  did.  Esther  appears  in  a  different  form  in  the 
[jXX.,  and  the  translations  therefrom,  from  that  in 
rhich  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. — I.  The 
lonical  Esther  is  placed  among  the  hagiographa 

'by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion  of  them  which 
they  call  "  the  five  rolls."  (Bible  III.  3.)  It  is 
Bometimes  emphatically  called  Megillah  (Heb.  = 
roll),  without  other  distinction,  and  is  read  through 
by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  at  the  feast  of 
PuRiM.  It  has  often  been  remarked  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  book,  that  the  name  of  God  does 
not  once  occur  in  it.  It  was  always  reckoned  in 
the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or  implied  in 
almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books  composing 
it,  from  Josephus  downward.  Jerome  mentions  it 
by  name,  as  do  Augustine,  Origen,  and  many  others. 
ITie  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  sim- 
ple. It  does  not  in  the  least  savor  of  romance. 
The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts 
of  1  &  2  Chronicles ;  generally  pure,  but  mixed 
with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some  of 
Chaldaic  affinity.  In  short,  it  is  just  what  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  the  age  to 
which  Esther  professes  to  belong. — II.  The  LXX. 
Tersion  of  the  book  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther 
with  various  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed, 
and  added  at  the  close.  The  chief  additions  are — 
what  in  the  A.  V.  (Apocrypha)  constitutes  xi.  2- 
xiL  6,  is  in  the  LXX  placed  before  i.  1  (A.V.) ;  xiii. 
1-7  (A.  V.)  follows  iii.  13  (A.  V.);  xiii.  8-xiv.  19 
(A.  V.)  foUows  iv.  17  (A.  V.) ;  xv.  (A.  V.)  is  an  am- 
plification of  V.  1,  2  (A.  V.) ;  xvi.  (A.  V.)  is  an  in- 
terpolation in  viii.  13  (A,  V.) ;  x.  4-xi.  1  (A.  V.)  fol- 
lows X.  3  (A.  v.).  Though  the  interpolations  of 
the  Greek  copy  are  manifest,  they  make  a  consist- 
ent and  intelligible  story.  But  the  Apocryphal 
additions  as  inserted  in  some  editions  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  in  the  English  Bible  under  the  title, 
"  The  rest  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the 
Chaldee,"  are  incomprehensible ;  the  history  of 
which  is  this : — ^When  Jerome  translated  Esther,  he 
first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  alone  as  being 
19 


alone  authenUc.  He  then  added  at  the  end  a  version 
in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  in  the  LXX. 
which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  each 
passage  came  in,  and  marking  them  all  with  an  obe- 
lus [f  J.  The  first  passage  so  given  is  x.  4-13,  xi.  1 
(Aj  v.),  which  form  the  conclusion  of  the  book  in 
the  LXX.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  he  then 
gives  the  Proamium  (L.  =  Introdiiciion),  which  he 
says  forms  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate  (xi. 
2-xii.  6  [A.  V.]) ;  and  so  proceeds  with  the  other 
passages.  But  in  subsequent  editions  all  Jerome's 
explanatory  matter  has  been  swept  away,  and  the 
disjointed  portions  have  been  printed  as  chapters  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative 
in  continuance  of  the  canonical  book.  Esther,  in 
the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and  most  others, 
comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Tobit  and  Judith 
have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubt- 
less for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very 
ancient  Codex  or  MS.  published  by  Tischendorf, 
and  called  C.  Friderico-AuffU8tanus{\.  e.  tlie  Frederic- 
Auffustzts  MS.),  Esther  immediately  follows  Nehe- 
miah,  and  precedes  Tobit.  The  Apocryphal  .addi- 
tions to  Esther  were  probably  written  in  Greek  by 
a  Hellenistic  Jew  or  Jews  to  supply  the  name  of 
God,  and  point  out  more  distinctly  His"  interposition 
in  behalf  of  His  chosen  people.  The  Council  of 
Trent  pronounced  the  whole  of  Esther,  including 
these  additions,  to  be  canonical,  but  all  Protestants 
reject  them.     Apocrypha. 

E'tam  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  place  of  ravenous  beasts, 
Ges.).  1.  A  village  or  city  of  Simeon,  specified  only 
in  1  Chr.  iv.  32 ;  =  Ether  ?  (compare  Josh.  xix.  7). 
— i,  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  From  its  position  in  this 
list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Bethlehem 
and  Tekoah.  Here,  according  to  Josephus  (viii.  7, 
§  3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of  the 
water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the  Temple 
supplied.  Robinson  (i.  477,  iii.  273)  supposes  Etam 
at  the  ruined  village  of  Urids,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  (Etam,  the  Rock). — 3.  A 
name  in  the  lists  of  Judah's  descendants  (1  Chr.  iv. 
3),  but  probably  referring  to  No.  2. 

E'tam  (see  above),  the  Rock,  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock, 
into  a  cleft  or  chasm  of  which  Samson  retired  after 
his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  8,  11). 
This  natural  stronghold  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
and  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot  was  Lehi  or  Ra- 
math-lehi,  and  En-hakkore  (xv.  9, 14,  17,  19).  The 
extremely  uneven  and  broken  country  round  the 
modem  Urtds  (Etam  2)  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the  ad- 
venture of  Samson.  In  the  abundant  springs  and 
the  numerous  eminences  of  the  district  round  Urtds, 
the  cliff  Etam,  Ramath-lehi,  and  En-hakkore  may 
be  yet  discovered. 

*  E-ter'nal  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1. 
Heb.  ^oldm  once  (Is.  Ix.  15),  usually  translated  "for 
ever  "  (Gen.  iii.  22 ;  Ex.  iii.  15,  xii.  14,  17,  &c.),  or 
"everlasting"  (Gen.  ix.  16,  xvii.  7,  8,  13,  19,  xxi. 
33,  &c.);  also  translated  "alway"  or  "always" 
(Gen.  vi.  3;  1  Chr.  xvi.  15;  Job  vii.  16,  &c.),  "per- 
petual" (Gen.  ix.  12;  Ex.  xxix.  9,  &c.),  "of  old" 
(Gen.  vi.  4  ;  Ps.  cxix.  52,  &c.),  "  old  "  (Deut.  xxxii. 
7 ;  Job  xxii.  15,  &c.),  "  world  "  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  12  ;  Eccl. 
iii.  11 ;  see  below),  &c.  The  Heb.  word  (so  Gese- 
nius)  properly  =  hidden  ;  specifically,  hidden  time, 
i.  e.  obscure  and  long,  of  which  the  beginning  or 
end  is  uncertain  or  indefinite,  duration,  everlasting, 
eternity,  spoken — (a)  of  time  long  past,  of  old,  ever- 
lasting {G&x.  vL  4;  Deut  xxxil   7,  &c.); — {b)  of 
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fvJbure  time,  «-«•,  forever,  evermore,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  duration  to  which  it  extends  is  to  be  de- 
termined from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  the 
whole  period  of  life  (Deut  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "  ever," 
&c.),  the  whole  duration  ot  a  race,  dj-nasty,  or  peo- 
ple (Gen.  xvii.  7,  8,  &c.),  the  duration  of  the  earth 
and  the  universe  (Ps.  civ.  6,  A.V.  "  ever,"  &c.),  and 
of  human  things  after  death  (Jer.  li.  39,  57,  A.  V. 
"  perpetual "  in  both  ;  Dan.  xii.  2,  A.  V.  "  everlast- 
ing "  twice,  &c.),  the  existence  of  God  (Gen.  xxi.  33, 
&c. ;  compare  Gen.  iii.  22,  &c.),  the  eternity  of  life, 
prosperity,  &c.,  which  is  hyperbolically  expressed 
in  good  wishes  (1  K.  i.  31,  A.  V.  "  for  ever,"  &c.). 
(Eternity.)  In  Eccl.  iii.  11,  Wdm,  in  A.  V.,  LXX., 
Vulgate,  is  translated  "  the  world  ; "  by  Baiir,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  &c.,  eternity ;  by  Gesenius,  the  world, 
hence  love  of  worldly  things,  worldliness  (compare 
No.  4  below) ;  by  Gaab,  Spohn,  Uitzig,  Stuart,  in- 
teUigence.  In  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12  (A.V.  "  in  the  world  "), 
Gesenius,  J.  A.  Alexander,  &c.,  translated  ever,  for 
ever. — 2.  Heb.  kedem  once  (Dent,  xxxiii.  27) ;  once 
translated  "from  everlasting"  (Hab.  i.  12),  fre- 
<}uently  "of  old"  (Neh.  xii.  46;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  12, 
&c.),  &c.  This  Heb.  word  (so  Gesenius)  properly= 
the  front,  what  is  before  ;  and  is  used  of  place  z= 
"  east "  (Gen.  x.  30,  &c.),  and  poetically  of  time  = 
former  times,  aforetime,  ancient  days,  like  No.  1 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  12,  &c.),  also  of  eternity,  at  least  that 
which  has  no  beginning  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27,  &c.). — 3. 
Gr.  aMios{^=.  everlasting  ;  fr.  Gr.  a^i  =  ever,  always, 
L.  &  S.,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.),  once  applied  to  God 
(Rom.  i.  20) ;  translated  in  the  only  other  passage 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  "  everlasting " 
( Jude  6),  and  there  applied  to  the  "  chains  "  of  the 
fallen  angels. — 4.  Gr.  ai6n  (so  Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.), 
properly  (compare  No.  1)  =  duration,  the  course  or 
flovj  of  time,  in  various  relations,  as  determined  by 
the  context,  viz. :  (a),  human  life,  exisffnce,  in  Homer, 
&c. ;  (6)  tim£  indefinite,  a  period  of  the  world,  the 
world  (see  below  for  N.  T. ;  in  LXX.  for  Nos.  1  &  2  ; 
also  in  other  Greek  writers) ;  (c)  endless  duration,  per- 
petuity,  eternity  (Eph.  iii.  11 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17,  see  below  ; 
in  LXX.  for  No.  1 ;  also  in  Plato  and  other  Greek 
writers).  This  word  in  different  phrases  is  differ- 
ently translated.  Thus,  under  (b),  the  Gr.  ap'aionos 
(sing.)  is  translated  "since  the  world  began"  (Lk. 
i.  70;  Acts  iii.  21),  "from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  "  (xv.  18);  apotonaidn6n{j[,\.)  "  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  "  (Eph.  iii.  9),  "  from  ages  " 
(Col.  i.  26) ;  ek  tou  aionos,  "  since  the  world  began  " 
(Jn.  ix.  32) ;  pro  ton  aionon,  "  before  the  world  "  (1 
Cor.  ii.  7) ;  ho  nion  houtos,  "  this  world  "  (Mat.  xii. 
32,  xiii.  22,  40;  Mk.  iv.  19 ;  Lk.  xvi.  8,  xx.  34 ;  Rom. 
xii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  20,  il  6,  8,  iii.  18 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Gal. 
i.  4;  Eph.  L  21,  vi.  12;  1  Tim.  vi.  17;  2  Tim.  iv. 
10;  Tit.  ii.  12);  hi  sunteleiatou  ai6nos(s\ng.)  (Mat. 
xiii.  39,  49,  xxiv.  3,  xxviii.  20)  and  hS  mnteleia  ton 
aionon  (pi.) (Heb.  ix.  26),  both  translated  "the  end 
of  the  world;"  tateli  ton  ai&ti6n(\  Cot.  x.  11),  "the 
ends  of  the  world ;  "  kata  ton  aiona  tou  komiou  toutou 
(Eph.  ii.  2),  "  according  to  the  course  of  this  world ; " 
the  pi.  is  translated  "  worlds "  (i.  e.  heaven  and 
earth,  the  universe)  in  references  to  the  creation 
(Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3).  Under  (c),  it  is  twice  in  the  pi. 
translated  "  eternal "  (literally  of  durations  or  of 
eternities),  once  of  God's  purpose  (Eph.  iii.  11),  and 
once  of  God  himself  (1  Tim.  i.  17).  Here  belong 
the  Greek  phrases  eia  hemeran  aidnos  (literally  to 
clernily^s day){2Vet.  iii.  18),  translated  "for  ever;" 
m  ton  atdna  (literally  to  the  eternity),  translated  "for 
ever"  (Mat.  xxL  19;  Mk.  xi.  14;  Lk.  i.  66;  Jn.  vi. 
W,  68,  viii.  35,  xii.  84,  xiv.  16;  2  Cor.  ix,  9;  Heb. 


V.  6,  vi.  20,  vii.  17,  21,  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  23,  25 ;  1  Jn.  ii, 
17  ;  2  Jn.  2  ;  Jude  13),  "while  the  world  standeth" 
(1  Cor. viii.  13),  "for  evermore"  (Heb. vii. 28), with 
a  negative  in  Greek  usually  translated  "  never " 
(Mk.  iii.  29;  Jn.  iv.  14,  viii.  61,  62,  x.  28,  xi.  26, 
xiii.  8) ;  eis  aiona  (literally  to  eternity) ,  also  trans- 
lated "for  ever"  (2  Pet.  ii.  17);  eis  tons  aidnas  (Yit- 
erally  to  the  eternities),  also  translated  "  for  ever  " 
(Mat.  vi.  13  ;  Lk.  i.  33 ;  Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5,  xi.  36,.xtL 
27;  Heb.  xiii.  8),  "for  evermore"  (2  Cor.  xi.  31); 
eis  torn  aidnas  ton  aionon  (literally  to  the  eternities  of 
the  eternities),  translated  "  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Gal. 
i.  6;  PhD.  iv.  20;  1  Tim.  i.  17;  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  Heb. 
xiii.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  v.  11 ;  Rev.  i.  6,  iv.  9,  10,  v. 
13,  14,  vii.  12,  X.  6,  xi.  15,  xv.  7,  xix,  8,  xx.  10, 
xxii.  5),  "for  evermore"  (Rev.  i.  18);  eis  aicnas 
a?o»i(>w  (literally  to  eternities  of  eternities),  also  trans- 
lated "for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev.  xiv.  11);  eis  tcm 
aiona  tou  aidnos  (literally  to  the  eternity  of  the  eter- 
nity), also  translated  "  for  ever  and  ever "  (Heb.  i. 
8);  tou  aidnos  ton  aionon  (literally  of  the  eternity  of 
tne  eternities),  translated  "  world  without  end  "  (Eph. 
iii.  21) ;  tispantas  tous  aionas  (literally  to  aU  the  eter- 
nities), translated  "  ever  "  (Jude  25) ;  mrllon  aion, 
translated  "  the  world  to  come "  (Heb.  vi.  5 ;  in 
Mat.  xii.  32,  A.  V.  "  the  world  to  come,"  and  Eph. 
i.  21,  A.  V.  "  that  which  is  to  come,"  the  word  aion 
=  "  world  "  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence) ;  ho  aion  ho  erchomenos,  also 
translated  "the  world  to  come"  (Mk.  x.  30;  Lk. 
xviii.  30) ;  ho  aion  ekeinos,  translated  "  that  world  '* 
(Lk.  XX.  35) ;  ?ioi  aiones  hoi  eperchomenoi,  translated 
"  the  ages  to  come "  (Eph.  ii.  7). — 5.  Gr.  aioniot, 
(adj.  fr.  No.  4)  =  (so  Rbn.  iV.  T.  Lex.)  ever  enduring, 
perpetual,  everlasting  ;  used  (like  No.  1)  (a)  of  time 
long  past  and  indefinite,  primeval,  most  ancient,  of 
old,  in  the  Greek  phrases  chronois  aioniois  (literally 
in  times  of  old),  translated  "since  the  world  began" 
(Rom.  xvi.  25) ;  pro  chronon  aionion  (literally  be- 
fore times  of  old),  translated  "before  the  world  be- 
gan "  (2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Tit.  i.  2) ;  (6)  of  endless  duration, 
eternal,  everlasting,  sometimes  of  that  without  be- 
ginning or  end  (Rom. xvi.  26,  A.V.  "everlasting;" 
Heb.  ix.  14,  A.  V.  "  eternal "),  but  usually  of  the 
endless  future  only,  translated  indiscriminately  in 
A.  V.  "  everlasting"  (Mat.  xviii.  8,  xix.  29, xxv.  41; 
Lk.  xvi.  9,  xviii.  30;  Jn.  iii.  16,  36,  iv.  14,  v.  24,  vi. 
27,  40,  47,  xii.  50;  Acts  xiii.  46 ;  Rom.  vi.  22 ;  GaL 
vi.  8;  2  Th.  i.  9,  ii.  16;  1  Tim.  i.  16,  vi.  16;  Heb. 
xiii.  20;  2  Pet.  i.  11;  Rev.  xiv.  6)  and  "eternal" 
(Mat.  xix.  16;  Mk.  iii.  29,  x.  17,  80;  Lk.  x.  26, 
xviii.  18;  Jn.  iii.  15,  iv.  36,  v.  89,  vi.  54,  68,  x.  28, 
xii.  26,  xvii.  2,  3 ;  Acts  xiii.  48 ;  Rom.  ii.  7,  v.  21, 
vi.  28;  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18,  v.  1 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  19;  8 
Tim.  ii.  10;  Tit.  i.  2,  iii.  7;  Heb.  v.  9,  vi.  2,  ix.  12, 
16;  1  Pet.  V.  10;  1  Jn.  i.  2,  ii.  25,  iii.  16,  v.  11,  18, 
20 ;  Jude  7, 21),  once  both  "  everlasting"  and  "  eter- 
nal "  in  the  same  verse  (Mat.  xxv.  46),  and  once 
"  for  ever  "  (Phn.  16).  Damnation  ;  Death  ;  Eter- 
nity; Life. 

•  E-ter'nI-ty  (fr.  L.),  occurs  once  only  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  viz.,  as  the 
translation  in  Is.  Ivii.  15  of  the  Heb.  W  (properly 
a  passing,  progress,  in  space ;  also  duration  in  time ; 
hence  perpetual  time,  eternity  ;  ^  Heb.  YWw,  Ges. 
[Eternal  1  ])  in  the  sentence '"  the  high  and  lofty  one 
that  inhabiteth  eternity,"  L  e.  that  eitteth  en- 
throned for  ever  (Gesenius).  The  Heb.  'arf  is  twice 
in  A.V.  translated  "  everlasting,"  viz.,  in  the  phrases 
"  everlasting  Father  "  (Is.  ix.  6,  Heb.  6)  and  "  ever- 
lasting mounUins "  (Hab.  iii.  6),  and  once  "  per- 
petually" (Am,  i,  11),  but  usually  with  a  Hebrew 
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preposition  =  "  for  ever"  (Ps.  cxi.  3,  10,  &c.),  or  in 
connection  with  Heb.  ^oldm,  =  "  for  ever  and  ever" 
(Ex.  .XV.  18;  Ps.  X.  16,  cxi.  8,  &c.)  "Eternity" 
occurs  three  times  in  the  margin  of  A.V.,  viz.,  twice 
as  the  translation  of  Heb.  ^oidm  (Jer.  x.  10,  text 
"  everlasting  King,"  margin  "  King  of  eternity  ;  " 
Mic.  V.  2  [Heb.  1],  text  "  from  everlasting,"  margin 
"  from  the  days  of  eternity  "  [Eternal  1]),  and  once 
for  Heb.  nelsah  or  netsach  (1  Sam.  xv.  29,  text 
"  strength,"  margin  "  eternity,"  or  "  victory  ; "  Ge- 
Benius  translates  here  confidence  or  d)ject  of  confi- 
dence), which  most  commonly  =  perpeluily,  eternily, 
is  in  A.V.  usually  translated  "  ever  "  or  "  for  ever  " 
(2  Sam.  ii.  26;  Is.  xxxiii.  20;  Am.  i.  11,  &c.),  but 
admits  of  a  like  variation  in  meaning  with  ^oldm 
(Eternal  1). — Eternity  in  the  most  unlimited  sense 
(i.  e.  existence  without  beginning  or  end)  belongs 
to  God  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2Y  ;  Ps.  xc.  2,  &c.) ;  as  having 
a  beginning,  but  no  end  in  the  future,  it  describes 
the  immortal  existence  of  man  and  of  created  spir- 
itual beings,  and  the  endless  duration  of  their  future 
happiness  or  misery  (Mat.  xxv.  41,  46;  Jn.  iii.  15, 

16,  36,  &c.).  Angels;  Damnation;  Death;  Eter- 
nal ;  HiNSOM,  Valley  of,  &c. 

Ethani(Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  boundary  of  the  sea? 
Jablonsky,  Ges.),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  as  they 
were  leaving  Egypt.     Exodcs,  the. 

E'thao  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  perpetuity,  firmness,  Ges. ; 
Goias  very  ancient,  Fii.).  1,  "  The  Ezrahite,"  one 
of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  ex- 
celled by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  6). 
(Darda  ;  Heman  1,  2.)  His  name  is  in  the  title  of 
Ps.  Ixxxix. — 2,  Son  of  Kishi  or  Kushaiah;  head  of 
the  Merarite  Levites  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  vi.  44, 
Heb.  29),  and  a  "  singer."  With  Heman  and  Asaph, 
the  heads  of  the  other  two  families  of  Levites, 
Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cvmbals  (xv. 

17,  19).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  two 
names  Ethan  and  Jeduthun  belonged  to  one  man, 
or  are  identical,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
this. — Si  a  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  Heb.  27).     Joah  2. 

Etha-nim.    Month. 

Eth  ba-al  [-bay-]  (Heb.  imih  Baal),  king  of  Sidon 
and  father  of  Jezebel  (IK.  xvi.  31).  Josephus  rep- 
resents him  as  king  of  the  Tyrians  as  well  as  the 
Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with  Eithoba- 
lus  or  Ithobalus,  noticed  by  Menander,  a  priest  of 
Astarte,  who,  after  having  assassinated  Pheles, 
usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  date  of  Ethbaal's  reign  may  be  given  as  about 
B.  c.  940-908. 

Ether  (Heb.  abundance,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Judah  in 
the  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  42),  allotted  to  Simeon 
(xix.  7) ;  =  Etam  1,  or  Tochen  (?).  Wilton  (in  Fair- 
bairn,  art.  Libnah)  identifies  Ether  with  ^Attdrah 
near  Gaza. 

E-thi-o'pi-a  (L.  Ethiopia,  fr.  Gr.  Aithiopia,  Aithi- 
ops  =  burnt  [i.  e.  dark,  swarthy]  countenance  ;  see 
below),  the  country  called  by  the  Hebrews  "  Ccsh," 
lying  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embracing,  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordo- 
fan,  and  N.  Abyssinia,  and  in  its  more  definite 
sense  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the  Nile  to  the  bor- 
der of  Egypt.  The  only  direction  in  which  a  clear 
boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in  the  X.,  where  Syene 
marked  the  division  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez. 
xxix.  10) :  in  other  directions  the  boundaries  may  be 
generally  described  as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the 
Libyan  desert  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  high- 
lands on  the  S.    The  name  "  Ethiopia  "  is  probably 


an  adaptation  of  the  Egyptian  name  "Ethaush  "  (so 
Mr.  Bevan,  &c.).  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethio- 
pia itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known 
to  them  through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They 
were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Is. 
xviii.  1 ;  Ez.  xxix.  10 ;  Zeph.  iii.  10)  and  its  tropical 
characteristics,  and  they  carried  on  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  it  (Job  xxviii.  19  ;  Is.  xlv.  14).  The 
country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  the 
ranges  gradually  increasing  in  altitude  toward  the 
S.,  until  they  attain  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet 
in  Abyssinia.  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a 
Hamitic  race  (Gen.  x.  6),  dark-complexioned  (Jer, 
xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  (Is.  xlv.  14).  They  were  di- 
vided into  various  tribes,  of  which  the  Sabean.s  were 
the  most  powerful.  (Seba;  Sukkiims.)  The  his- 
tory of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  unfrequently 
united  under  the  same  sovereign.  (So ;  Tirhakah  ; 
Zerah  4.)  Esar-haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  oT  Egypt, 
Cambyses  advanced  against  Meroe  and  subdued  it ; 
but  the  Persian  rule  did  not  take  any  root  there, 
nor  did  the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  generally  ex- 
tend beyond  N.  Ethiopia.  Shortly  before  our  Sav- 
iour's birth,  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  holding  the 
official  title  of  Candace,  held  sway  in  Ethiopia,  and 
even  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Roman  arms.  Pro- 
phecies against  Ethiopia  are  recorded  (Is.  xviii., 
XX.;  Ez.  XXX.;  Zeph.  ii.  12;  see  also  Nah.  iii.  9). 
The  conversion  of  Ethiopia  is  predicted  (Ps.  IxviiL 
31 ;  Is.  xlv.  14 ;  Zeph.  iii.  10  ?).  See  the  five  articles 
below. 

E-thi-o'pi-an  (=  one  from  Ethiopia),  properly  a 
"Cdshite"  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  used  of  Zerah  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  9  [Heb.  8]),  and  Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7, 
10,  12,  xxxix.  16).     Ethiopians. 

E-tlii-o'pi-an  Wo'man  (Ethiopian).  The  wife  of 
Moses  is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1  (margin  "  Cush- 
ite").  She  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  a  Midianite,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
some  have  supposed  that  the  allusion  is  to  another 
wife  whom  Moses  married  after  the  death  of  Zip- 
porah. 

E>thi-o'pi-ans  (see  Ethiopian),  properly  ''  Ccsh  " 
or  "  Ethiopia  "  in  Is.  xx.  4 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  elsewhere 
"  Cushites,"  or  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii. 
3,  xiv.  12  f.  [Heb.  11  f],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi. 
43;  Am.  ix.  7;  Zeph.  ii.  12). 

* E-thl-op'ic  Language.    Shemitic  Languages. 

*E-thi-op'ie  Ver'sion.     Versions,  Ancie.nt,  op 

the  0.  AND  N.  T. 

Eth'nta  (Gr.)  in  1  Esd.  ix.  35  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Nebo  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezr.  x.  43. 

Eth'nan  (Heb.  a  gift,  hire,  Ges.),  a  descendant 
of  Judah,  and  son  of  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur  (1 
Chr.  iv.  7). 

Etb'ni  (Heb.  giving,  munificent,  Ges. ;  Jehwmh 
rewards,  Fii.),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  41,  Heb.  26). 

En-bn'las  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  of  good  counsel,  shrewd, 
prudent,  L.  &  S.),  a  Christian  at  Rome  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

En-er'ge-tes  [-je-teez]  (Gr.  a  benefactor),  a  com- 
mon surname  and  title  of  honor  in  Greek  states. 
(Benefactor.)  The  title  was  borne  by  two  of  the 
Ptolemies,  Ptolemy  IIL  Ecergetes  I.,  b.  c.  247- 
222,  and  Ptolemy  VIL  Euergetes  II.,  also  called 
Ptolemy  Phvscon,  the  brother,  rival,  and  successor 
of  Ptolemy' VL  Philometor,  b.  c.  (170)  146-117. 
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The  Euergetes  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  Eccle-  ' 
siasticus  has  been  identified  with  each  of  these. 

Ea'He-nes  [-neez]  (Gr.  well-dtsposed,  kind,  friendly, 
L.  &  S.)II.,  king  ot  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  father 
Attains  I.,  B.  c.  197.  In  the  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  he  rendered  the  most  important  services 
to  the  Romans.  After  peace  was  made  (b.  c.  189), 
he  repaired  to  Rome  to  claim  the  reward  of  his 
loyalty ;  and  the  Senate  conferred  on  him  the  prov- 
inces of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia  (with  some  excep- 
tions), Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese (1  31  c.  viii.  8  wrongly  says  "  the  country  of 
India,  and  Media,"  &c.).  The  exact  date  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  taken 
place  in  B.  c  159. 

El'ia-tas  (1  Esd.  viil  44),  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Elxathan  (compare  Ezr.  viiL  16). 

ElBice  [yu'nis ;  in  L.  pron.  yu-ni'seej  (L.  fr.  Gr. 
Ennike  =  icell-victoriowt),  a  Jewess  of  "  unfeigned 
faith,"  mother  of  Timothy  (2  Tim.  L  5).  Her  hus- 
band was  a  Greek  (Acts  xvL  1). 

Ea'Blch  [yu'nuk]  (fr.  Gr. ;  see  Xo.  2  below),  the 
A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  sam(2  K.  ix.  32,  xx. 
18 ;  Is.  xxxix.  7,  Ivi.  3,  4 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19, 
xxxviiL  7,  xlL  16,  lii.  25  ;  Dan.  i.  3,  7  S.),  often  the 
marginal  translation  (1  Sam.  viiL  15  ;  IK.  xxii.  9; 
2  K.  viiL  6,  ixiiL  11,  xxiv.  12,  15,  xxv.  19 ;  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  8 ;  Esth.  i.  10,  12,  iv.  4). 
The  Hebrew  word  is  also  translated  "Chamber- 
lain  "  (2  K.  ix.  32  [margin],  xxiiL  1 1 ;  Esth.  i.  10, 
12,  15,  il  3,  14,  15,  21,  iv.  4,  5,  vi.  2, 14,  vii.  9 ;  Jer. 
xxix.  2  [margin]),  and  "  Officer  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36, 
xxxix.  1,  xl.  2,  7  ;  1  Sam.  viiL  15  ;  IK.  xxiL  9  ;  2 
K.  viii.  6,  xxiiL  11  [margin],  xxiv.  12,  15,  xxv.  19; 
1  Chr.  xxviii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  8). — 2.  Gr.  eunouchos 
(literally  bed-keepety  chamberlain)  (Mat  xix.  12 ; 
Acts  viii.  27  ff.).  The  original  Hebrew  word  clearly 
implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  involves, 
and  perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  mentioned  in 
Mat  xLx.  12  (see  below),  not  signifying  an  office 
merely.  The  law  (Dent  xxiii.  1 ;  compare  Lev.  xxi. 
19,  xxiL  24)  is  repugnant  to  thus  treating  any  Is- 
raelite ;  and  Samuel,  when  describing  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  viii.  16,  margin), 
mentions  "  his  eunuchs,"  but  does  not  say  that  he 
would  make  "  their  sons  "  such.  This,  if  we  com- 
pare 2  K.  XX.  18  and  Is.  xxxix.  7,  possibly  implies  that 
these  persons  would  be  foreigners.  It  was  a  bar- 
barous custom  of  the  East  thus  to  treat  captives 
(Hdt  iii.  49,  vL  32),  not  only  of  tender  age,  but,  it 
would  seem,  when  past  puberty  The  "  officer  " 
PoTiPHAR  (Gen.  xxxviL  36,  xxxix.  1,  margin  "eu- 
nuch ")  was  an  Egjrptian,  was  married,  and  was 
the  "  captain  of  the  guard  ; "  but  (so  Gesenius)  many 
eunuchs  are  not  wholly  impotent,  and  they  some- 
times live  in  matrimony  (see  Terence,  Juvenal, 
Chardin,  kc).  In  the  Assyrian  monuments  a  eunuch 
with  a  bloated,  beardless  face  and  double  chin  often 
appears,  sometimes  armed,  and  in  warlike  capacity, 
or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads  and 
amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and 
even  as  officiating  in  religious  ceremonies.  The 
origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  is  no  doubt  as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern 
despotism  itself.  The  complete  assimilation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  of  Judah,  to  the 
neighboring  models  of  despotism,  is  traceable  in  the 
rank  and  prominence  of  eunuchs  (see  references 
above).  They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  rela- 
tions, either  military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of  war," 
greater  trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing 
inferior  courage  and  military  vigor,  or  associated, 


as  we  mostly  recognize  them,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief 
eunuch  (2  K.  xviiL  17),  employed  togetheir  with 
other  high  officials  as  ambassador.  It  is  probable 
that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  thus  treated, 
in  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17, 18  and  Is.  xxxix.  7 ;  com- 
pare Dan.  L  3,  7.  The  court  of  Herod  of  course 
had  its  eunuchs,  as  had  also  that  of  Queen  Candace 
(Acts  viii.  27).  Three  classes  of  "  eunuchs "  arc 
mentioned  in  Mat  xix.  12 — (1.)  those  bom  incapable 
of  procreation ;  (2.)  those  made  so  by  emasculation : 
(3.)  those  figuratively  said  to  make  themselves  soj 
because  they  voluntarily  live  like  eunuchs  in  ab- 
stinence.    See  Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.,  &c. 

Ea-e'di-as  (Gr.  Euodia  =  a  good  journey,  prot- 
perous  course,  L.  &  S. ;  correctly  Euodia),  a  Chris- 
tian woman  at  Fhilippi,  exhorted  to  live  in  harmony 
with  Stnttche  (Phil.  iv.  2). 

El-pbra't«S  [teez]  (Gr. ;  Heb.  PircUh;  prob- 
ably fr.  Aryan  =  the  good  and  abounding  river),  a 
river,  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by  the 
term  "  the  river ; "  the  largest,  the  longest,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  river  of  Western  Asia.  It 
rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains (Armenia),  one  of  them  at  Domli,  twenty-five 
miles  N.  E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  de- 
gree from  the  Black  Sea ;  the  other  on  the  N.  slope 
of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-Tagh,  near  the 
village  of  Diyadin,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat. 
Both  branches  flow  at  first  toward  the  W.  or  S.  W., 
passing  through  the  wildest  motmtain  districts  of 
Armenia;  they  meet  at  Kebban-Maden,  nearly  in 
longitude  39°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run  re- 
spectively 400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream 
formed  by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide, 
rapid,  and  very  deep ;  it  now  flows  nearly  S.,  but  in 
a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the  ranges 
of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  still  seeming  as  if 
it  would  empty  itself  into  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal  ranges 
of  Amanus  and  Lebanon,  here  parallel  to  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  the  river  at 
last  in  about  latitude  36°  turns  toward  the  S.  R, 
and  proceeds  in  this  direction  for  above  1,000  miles 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  entire  course 
is  calculated  at  1,780  miles,  and  of  this  distance 
more  than  two-thirds  (1,200  miles)  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles 
from  its  mouth,  i.  e.  from  its  junction  with  the 
Kliabour  to  the  village  of  WerdL  It  there  averages 
400  yards.  From  the  entire  lack  of  tributaries  be- 
low the  Khabour,  the  employment  of  the  water  in 
irrigation,  and  the  tendency  to  run  off  and  waste  it- 
self in  vast  marshes,  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
is  continually  varying,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  at 
present,  except  in  the  inundation,  any  portion  of 
the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  the  Sfiat-tl-Arab 
(the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris).  The  annual  inimdation  of  the 
Euphrates  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  Armenian  highlands.  It  occurs  in  May.  The 
great  hydraulic  works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  for  their  main  object  to  control  the  inundation 
by  turning  the  waters  into  canals  and  distributing 
them.  The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some 
importance  as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between 
the  East  and  the  West  Herodotus  speaks  of  per- 
sons, probably  merchants,  using  it  r^ularly  on  thdr 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon.  He 
also  describes  the  circular  boats  in  use,  of  wicker- 
work  coated  with  bitumen,  sometimes  covered  with 
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Map  of  the  Countries  watered  bj  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  corrected  from  the  Map  in  Cassell's  Bible  Dietionary, 


skins.     Boats  of  this  kind,  called  kufas,  still  abound 
on  the  river.     The  disadvantage  of  the  route  was 


K11&,  or  circular  boat  of  wicker-work,  used  on  the  Euphrates.— From  CoL 
Cheeney. — (Rawlinson's  Herodaiu,  i.  260.) 

the  difficulty  "of  conveying  return  cargoes  against 
the  current.    But  probably  throughout  the  Babylo- 


nian and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use  of 
by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  by  it  the 
East  and  West  continually  interchanged  their  most 
important  products.  The  Euphrates  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Eden  1  (Gen.  ii.  14) ;  next  in  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  (xv.  18),  where  the  whole  country, 
"  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates,"  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race 
(Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4).  From  1  Chr.  v.  9  it 
appears  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  actually  extend 
itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times  anterior  to  Saul. 
During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  the  do- 
minion of  Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent 
both  ways  of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates 
forming  the  boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  N.  E., 
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and  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  S.  W.  (2  Sam.  viii.  3- 
8 ;  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xriii.  3  ff. ;  2  Chr.  \x.  26). 
This  wide-spread  territory  was  lost  upon  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  empire  under  Rehoboam ;  and  no  more 
is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until  the  ex- 
pedition of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  The  river  still  brings  down  as 
much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element  is 
wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man ;  the.  various  water- 
courses along  which  it  was  in  former  times  conveyed 
are  dry ;  the  main  channel  has  shrunk ;  and  the 
water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes.  The 
Euphrates  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Rev.  ix. 
14,  xvi.  12.  Assyria;  Babel;  Carchemish;  Chal- 
DEA ;  Mesopota.mia. 

Ea-pol  eHDns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  good  at  war,  L.  &  S.), 
"  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Accos,"  one  of  the  en- 
voys sent  to  Rome  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  cir.  b.  c. 
161  (1  Mc.  viii.  17;  2  :Mc.  iv.  11).  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  historian  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {Ap.  i.  23),  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent. 

Ea-roe'Iy-don  (fr.  Gr.  Eurokluddn,  compounded 
of  Euros,  E.  wind,  and  kludon,  a  wave,  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.),  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the  gale 
of  wind  which  off  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  seized  the 
ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Malta.  It  came  down  from  the  island, 
and  therefore  must  have  blown,  more  or  less,  from 
the  N.  Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being  like  a 
typhoon  or  whirlwind  (A.  V.  "  tempestuous  ").  The 
long  duration  of  the  gale  (verse  2*7),  the  overclouded 
state  of  the  sky  (20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which 
concluded  the  storm  (xxviiL  2),  could  easily  be 
matched  with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times. 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  north- 
erly. The  context  (xxvii.  14,  16,  17)  gives  us  full 
materials  for  determining  its  direction  with  great 
exactitude.  Dr.  Howson  concludes  that  it  blew 
from  the  N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  natural  sense  of  the  Gr.  Eurakulon 
(=aN.  E.  wind,  L.  &  S. ;  Euroaquih,  Vulg,),  which 
is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by  Bentley,  and  is 
found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ;  but  Dr.  Howson 
adheres  to  the  Received  Text. 

Ea'ty-chas  [-kus]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  xcell  off,  fortunate), 
a  youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9),  who,  having  fallen 
asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into  the 
night,  fell  from  his  seat  in  a  window  of  the  third 
story,  and,  being  taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  the  apostle. 

E-TtB'f;e*Ust  (fr.  Gr.  ettanggelistes,  see  below). 
The  constitution  of  the  Apostolic  Church  included 
an  order  or  body  of  men  known  as  Evangelists.  The 
meaning  of  the  name,  "  The  publishers  of  glad  ti- 
dings," seems  common  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  the  "evan- 
gelists "  appear  on  tlie  one  hand  after  the  "  apos- 
tles "  and  "  prophets : "  on  the  other  before  the 
"  pastors  "  and  "  teachers."  This  passage  accord- 
ingly would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standhig  be- 
tween the  two  other  groups — sent  forth  as  mission- 
ary preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as 
such  preparing  the  way  for  the  labors  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  as  applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi. 
8.  (Philip  THE  Evangelist.)  Timothy  is  to  "  preach 
the  word ; "  in  doing  this  he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work 
of  an  Evangelist "  (2  Tim.  iv.  2,  6).  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist 
is  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  to  those  who 


have  not  known  them,  rather  than  the  instruction 
and  pastoral  care  of  those  who  have  believed  and 
been  baptized.  It  follows  also  that  the  name  de- 
notes a  work  rather  than  an  order.  The  Evangelist 
might  or  might  not  be  a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacon. 
The  apostles,  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (A.  V. 
"  preached  the  Gospel ; "  Acts  viii.  25,  xiv.  7 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  17),  might  claim  tlie  title,  though  there  were  many 
EvangcUsts  who  were  not  apostles.  Theodoret  de- 
scribes the  Evangelists  as  travelling  missionaries. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius,  though  somewhat 
rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  prominence  to  the  idea 
of  itinerant  missionary  preaching.  If  the  Gospel 
was  a  written  book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evan- 
gelists was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers 
of  such  books  were  preeminently  "  the  Evan- 
gelists" (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.).  (Gospels.)  In 
later  liturgical  language  the  word  was  applied  to 
the  reader  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day. 

Ere  (fr.  Heb.  HawdJi  or  Chavvdh  =  living,  alive, 
or  life),  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first 
woman  (Adam's  wife).  The  account  of  Eve's  crea- 
tion is  in  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  (Marriage.)  Through 
the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  was  beguiled  into 
a  violation  of  the  commandment  imposed  upon  her 
and  Adam  (iii. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3).  The  different  aspects 
under  which  Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother 
are  seen  in  the  names  of  her  sons  (Cain  ;  Abel  ; 
Seth).  The  Scripture  account  of  Eve  closes  with 
the  birth  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv.  25). 

*E'Yen-lBg.    Chronology  1 ;  Day;  Night. 

*  Erer  and  For  ev'er.    Eternal ;  Eternity. 

*  Er-er-last'ingi    Eternal  ;  Eternity. 

E'tI  (Heb.  desire  or  dwelling,  Ges.),  one  of  the  five 
kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

E'Til-nie-ro'dach  [-dak]  (Heb.  Merodach's  fool, 
but  probably  a  name  of^  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
origin  is  concealed  under  the  Hebrew  word  trans- 
lated "fool,"  Ges.;  terrible  Merodach,  Fu.  [Mero- 
dach]),  according  to  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  king  of  Baby- 
lon. (Babel.)  .  He  reigned  but  a  short  time,  having 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar in  b.  c.  661,  and  being  himself  murdered  and 
succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  b.  c.  569.  He  treated 
Jehoiachin  kindly  (2  K.  xxv.  27 ;  Jer.  Iii.  31). 

*  Ewe,  a  female  sheep  (Gen.  xxxiL  14,  &c.). 

*  Ex-changers  (Mat.  xxv.  27).    Money-changers. 
Ex-com-BlB-Bl-ea'tiOll  (fr.  L.  =  o  putting  out  of 

the  commuuUy),  is  a  power  founded  upon  a  right  in- 
herent in  all  religious  societies,  and  is  analogous  to 
the  powers  of  capital  punishment,  banishment,  and 
exclusion  from  membership,  which  are  exercised  by 
political  and  municipal  bodies. — I.  Jewish  Ezcom- 
munication.  The  Jewish  system  of  excommunica- 
tion was  threefold.  For  a  firet  offence  a  delinquent 
was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  I^lddiii.  The 
twenty-four  offences  for  which  it  was  inflicted  are 
various,  and  range  in  heinousncss  from  keeping  a 
fierce  dog  to  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  The  of- 
fender was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court ;  and  if  he 
refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his  sentence 
was  pronounced.  He  was  prohibited  the  use  of  tlie 
bath,  razor,  or  convivial  table ;  and  all  who  had  to 
do  with  him  must  keep  him  at  four  cubits'  distance. 
He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Temple,  but  not  to 
make  the  circuit  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  term 
of  this  punishment  was  thirty  days ;  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  a  second  and  to  a  third  thirty  days  when 
necessary.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  offender 
waii  still  contumacious,  be  was  subjected  to  the  see- 
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ond  excommunication  termed  Ilerem,  or  Cherem 
(Anathema).  Now  the  oflPender  was  not  allowed  to 
teach  or  to  be  taught  with  others,  to  hire  or  to  be 
hired,  or  to  perform  any  commercial  transactions 
beyond  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  sen- 
tence was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  solemn  malediction.  Lastly  followed 
Shamm&thA,  which  was  an  entire  cutting  off  from 
the  congregation.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excommunication  were 
undistinguishable  from  each  other.  The  punish- 
ment of  excommunication  is  not  appointed  by  the 
Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on  the  natural  right 
of  self-protection  which  all  societies  enjoy.  The 
case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num.  xvi.),  the 
curse  denounced  on  Meroz  (Judg.  v.  23),  the  com- 
mission and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  26,  x.  8), 
and  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  25),  are 
appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists  as  precedents  by 
which  their  proceedings  are  regulated.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Jewish  excommunication  is  brought 
prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the  man  that  was 
born  blind  (Jn.  ix.).  The  expressions  here  used  re- 
fer, no  doubt,  to  the  first  form  of  excommunication, 
or  Niddui.  In  Luke  vi.  22,  it  has  been  thought  that 
our  Lord  referred  specifically  to  the  three  forms  of 
Jewish  excommunication :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall  separate 
you  from  their  company,  and  shall  reproach  you, 
and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  Man's 
sake."  The  three  words  very  accurately  express  the 
simple  narration,  the  additional  malediction,  and  the 
final  exclusion — niddui^  herem  or  ckerem,  and  shani- 
mdthd.  (Synagogue.) — II.  Christian  Excommunica- 
tion. Excommunication,  as  exercised  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  natural 
right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  our  Lord  (Mat.  xviii.  15-18),  and  it  was 
practised  and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  1 
Cor.  v.  2-5, 11 ;  Tit.  iii.  10).  In  the  epistles  we  find 
St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline over  his  converts  (compare  2  Cor.  i.  23,  xiii.  10). 
In  two  cases  (1  Cor.  v.  2-5 ;  1  Tim.  i.  19,  20)  we  find 
him  exercising  this  authority  to  the  extent  of  cutting 
ofi"  offenders  from  the  Church.  What  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "  deliver  unto  Satan,"  is 
doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is  con- 
tained in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further  pun- 
ishment, inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  com- 
mitted specially  to  the  apostles,  has  been  questioned. 
(Htmesecs.) — Apostolic  Precept.  In  addition  to 
the  claim  to  exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exer- 
cise in  the  form  of  excommunication,  by  the  apos- 
tles, we  find  apostolic  precepts  directing  that  dis- 
cipline should  be  exercised  by  the  Church,  and  that 
in  some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted 
to  (Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  v. 
12;  2  Th.  iii.  14;  1  Tim.  vi.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  Jn. 
10;  3  Jn.  10;  Rev.  ii.  20).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  two  expressions,  "  let  him  be  Anathema  " 
(A.V.  "  accursed  ")  (Gal.  i.  8,  9),  "  let  him  be  Anath- 
ema Maranatha"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22),  refer  respec- 
tively to  the  two  later  stages  of  Jewish  excommuni- 
cation— the  herem  or  cherem,  and  the  shammdtM  ; 
but  this  view  (so  Conybeare  &  Howson)  appears 
to  be  without  foundation. — Restoration  to  Commun- 
ion. Two  cases  of  excommunication  are  related 
(see  above) ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  restitution  of 
the  offender  is  specially  directed  (2  Cor.  ii.). — TTie 
Nature  of  Excommunication  is  made  more  evident 
by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  investigation 


of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of  words. 
We  thus  find,  (1.)  that  it  is  a  spiritual  penalty,  in- 
volving no  temporal  punishment,  except  acciden- 
tally ;  (2.)  that  it  consists  in  separation  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  ;  (3.)  that  its  object  is  the 
good  of  the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the  protection 
of  the  sound  members  of  the  Church  (6,  7 ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  17);  (4.)  that  its  subjects  are  those  who  are 
guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tun.  i.  20),  or  gross  immorality 
(I  Cor.  V.  1);  (5.)  that  penitence  is  the  condition  on 
which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted  (2  Cor. 
ii.  7).     Chcrch. 

£x-e-co'tion-er,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
tabbdh  or  tabbdch  (literally  =  slaughterer,  slayer,  Ges.) 
in  the  margin  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9 ;  Dan.  ii. 
14),  translated  uniformly  in  the  text,  when  used  in 
the  plural,  "  guard  ; "  twice  in  the  singular  "  cook  " 
(1  Sam.  ix.  23,  24).  The  Hebrew  word  describes 
first,  the  office  of  executioner,  and  secondly,  the 
general  duties  of  a  monarch's  body-guard.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  "chief  of  the  executioners"  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36,  margin ;  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  in  text). 
(So  Nebuzar-adan  and  Arioch.)  That  the  "  captain  of 
the  guard  "  himself  occasionally  performed  the  duty 
of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25, 34.  Never- 
theless the  post  was  one  of  high  dignity. — 2.  The 
Gr.  spekoulator  (Mk.  vi.  27),  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  speculator  ;  originally  a  military  spy  or  scout, 
but  under  the  emperors  transferred  to  the  body- 
guard. 

Exile  [eks'ile]  (fr.  L.).     Captititt. 

Ex'o-dns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  a  going  out,  L.  &  S.),  the 
second  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. — A.  Coji- 
tents.  The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts :  I.  Historical,  i.-xviii. ;  and  II.  Legislative, 
xix.-xl.  The  former  of  these  may  be  subdivided 
into  (1.)  the  preparation  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  their  bondage  in  Egypt;  (2.)  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  deliverance.  I.  (1.)  The  first  section 
(i.  1-xii.  36)  contains  an  account  of — The  great  in- 
crease of  Jacob's  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  their  op- 
pression under  a  new  dynasty,  after  the  death  of 
Joseph  (chapter  i.) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight 
of  Moses  (ii.) ;  his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
his  people  (iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in 
consequence  (iv.  18-31) ;  his  first  ineffectual  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
V.  1-21);  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22-vii.  7);  the  successive  signs  and 
wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accomplished 
(Plagues,  the  Ten,  &c.),  and  the  institution  of  the 
PASS0VER(vii.  8-xii.  36).  (2.)  A  narrative  of  events 
from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai  (xii.  37-xviii.  27). 
(Exodus,  the;  Passover;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of, 
&c.)  II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theoc- 
racy on  Mount  Sinai  (xix.-xl. ;  Ten  Commandments  ; 
Calf;  Law  of  Moses;  Altar;  Ark;  High-priest; 
Priests  ;  Tabernacle,  &c.).  This  book,  in  short, 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Israel  as  a 
nation :  and  the  history  has  three  clearly-marked 
stages.  First  we  see  a  nation  enslaved ;  next  a 
nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation  set  apart,  and 
through  the  blending  of  its  religious  and  political 
life  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. — B.  Integrity. 
According  to  Von  Lengerke  {Kenaan  Ixxxviii., 
xc),  the  following  portions  of  the  book  belong  to 
the  original  or  Elohistic  document  (Genesis): — 
Chapter  L  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  vL  2-vii.  7,  xiL  1-28,  37, 
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88,  40-51  (liii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv.- 
xxxi.,  xxrv-.-xL  Stahelin  and  De  Wette  agree  in 
the  main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the  most  re- 
cent writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted 
these  books  still  more  carefully,  and  assigns  to  each 
of  the  so-called  original  and  supplementary  docu- 
ments passages  that  Von  Lengerke  assigns  to  the 
other.  A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  pas- 
sages selected  by  these  diflferent  writers  as  belonging 
to  the  original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
very  uncertain  all  such  critical  processes  must  be. 
None  of  these  critics  attempt  to  make  the  Divine 
names  a  criterion  to  distinguish  the  several  docu- 
ments. De  Wette  and  his  school  set  down  every 
thing  which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  Nor  are  Knobel's  critical  tests  con- 
clusive. There  is  nothing  indeed  forced  or  improb- 
able in  the  supposition,  either  that  Moses  him- 
self incorporated  in  his  memoirs  ancient  tradition 
whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a  writer  later  than 
Moses  made  use  of  materials  left  by  the  great  legis- 
lator in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form.  But  the 
unity  of  Exodus  as  a  part  of  the  "  five  books  of 
Moses"  was  undisputed  till  modem  times.  (Pex- 
TATECCH.) — C.  Credibility.  Almost  every  historical 
fact  mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish 
the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with 
other  writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  e.  g.  Manetho's 
story  of  the  Hyksos  points  at  least  to  some  early 
connection  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  sojourn, 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty.  Manetho 
speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from  the  E.  who  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egj-pt.  And  his  account 
shows  that  the  Israelites  had  become  a  numerous 
and  formidable  people.  According  to  Exodus  xiL 
87,  the  number  of  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
who  left  Egypt  was  600,000.  This  would  give  for 
the  whole  nation  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  diflSculty  in  accounting  for 
this  immense  increase,  if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  ac- 
counts seems  probable)  that  the  actual  residence  of 
the  children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must 
remember  that  the  number  who  went  into  Egypt  with 
Jacob  was  considerably  more  than  "  threescore  and 
ten  souls  "  (Chronology)  ;  we  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  Eg^'pt  (con- 
cerning which  all  writers  are  agreed),  and  especially 
of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt 
According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  birth  is 
m}-thical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
ctjTnologically  for  his  name.  Other  objections 
are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind.  The  ten  plagues 
(Plagcfs,  the  Tex)  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  The  institution  of  the  Pass- 
ovEE  (ch.  xii.)  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cism. This  has  also  been  called  a  mythic  fiction. 
The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the  first, 
and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very  remark- 
able circumstances  under  which  it  was  instituted, 
the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its  own  pecu- 
liar solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should  not  then 


have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different  observance 
for  the  future.  In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a 
remarkable  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  e.  g.  Phara- 
oh's daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe  (Ex.  iL  6). 
Herodotus  tells  us  (also  the  monuments),  that  in 
ancient  Egypt  the  women  were  under  no  restraint, 
but  apparently  lived  more  in  public  than  the  men. 
Besides,  the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue 
to  reside  in  the  Nile-waters.  According  to  the  monu- 
ments, the  Pharaohs  led  their  armies  to  battle,  and 
the  armies  consisted  entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots 
(xiv.  6,  Y).  Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed, 
such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exoncs,  the  ; 
Red  Sea,  Passage  or  the),  the  giving  of  the  maxxa, 
&c.  (Miracles.) — D.  The  authorship  and  date  of 
the  book  are  discussed  under  Pestatecch. 

El'o-dllS,  the  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  literally  a  going  out, 
especially  =  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  under 
Moses  from  Egypt).  1.  Bate.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  places 
the  Exodus  b.  c.  1652  (Chronology;  Egypt; 
Pharaoh  4),  Hales  b.  c.  1648,  Usher  b.  c.  1491, 
and  Bunsen  b.  c.  1320. — 2.  History.  The  Exodus  is 
a  great  turning-point  in  Biblical  history.  With  it 
the  Patriarchal  dispensation  (Patriarch)  ends,  and 
the  Law  (Law  of  Moses)  b^ins,  and  with  it  the 
Israelites  cea.«e  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nation. 
(Joseph  1 ;  Moses.)  The  history  of  the  Exodus  com- 
mences with  the  close  of  the  Ten  Plagues.  (Exodus  ; 
Plagues,  the  Tek.)  In  the  night  in  which,  at  mid- 
night, the  first-bom  were  slain  (Ex.  xii.  29),  Pharaoh 
urged  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (31,  32). 
(Passover.)  They  at  once  set  forth  from  Rameses 
(37,  39),  apparently  during  the  night  (42),  but 
toward  morning,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  (Num.  xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys 
and  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea,  Here  Pharaoh  over- 
took them,  and  the  great  miracle  (Miracles)  oc- 
curred by  which  they  were  saved,  while  the  pursuer 
and  his  army  were  destroyed  (Ex.  xiv. ;  Ps.  cxxxvl 
13-15). — 3.  Geography.  The  following  points  must 
be  settled  exactly  or  approximately  : — the  situation 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  length  of  each  day's 
march,  the  position  of  the  first  station  (Rameses), 
and  the  direction  of  the  journey.  The  Land  of 
Goshen  must  have  been  an  outer  E.  province  of 
Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out  from  a 
town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  toward 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness,  a 
day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They  could  only 
therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called  the 
Wddi-t-Tumeyldt,  for  every  other  cultivated  or  cul- 
tivable tract  is  too  far  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  not 
difiScult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of  each  day's 
march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had  with  them 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles  daily ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell  far  short  of 
this.  The  three  journeys  would  therefore  give  a 
distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  deflection  from  a  direct 
course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  starting-point,  Rameses,  to  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  much  more  than  about  thirty 
miles  in  a  direct  line  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  Measuring 
from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  due  E.  of  the  Wddi-t-Tvmeyldt,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the  site  of  Rame- 
I  ses  near  the  mound  called  in  the  present  day  £!• 
',  \Abhdsfeyeh,  not  far  from  the  W.  end  of  the  valley  (so 
j  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  the  original  author  of  this  article), 
I  After  the  first  day's  journey  the  Israelites  encamped 
I*  at  SuccoTH  2— obviously  a  name  very  difiicult  of 
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identification  —  probably  a  mere  resting-place  of 
caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a  town  named 
from  one  of  the  two.  The  next  camping-place  was 
Etham,  the  position  of  which  may  be  very  nearly 
fixed  from  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of 


the  wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  1).  It 
is  reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable 
land  ceases,  near  the  Seba  £idr,  or  Seven  Wells, 
about  three  miles  from  the  W.  side  of  the  ancient 
head  of  the  gulf.  After  leaving  Etham,  the  direction 


Map  to  illustrate  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 


of  the  route  changed.  The  Israelites  were  com- 
manded "  to  turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
between  Migdol  1  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
ZEPHON  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  Mr.  Poole  regards  the  iden- 
tification of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  narratives 
with  modem  sites  as  impossible  without  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  Egyptian  names,  and  their  posi- 
tive appropriation  to  such  sites.  From  the  names 
of  the  places  Mr.  Poole  supposes  the  encampment 
was  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy,  having  on  either 
hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a  watch-tower.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from  the  W. 
to  the  E.,  and  that  the  breadth  of  the  sea  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished.     Red  Sea,  Passage  of. 

Ex'or-clst  [-sist]  (fr.  Gr.,  literally  one  who  adminis- 
ters an  oath,  L.  &  S. ;  but  usually,  one  who  expels,  or 
professes  to  expel,  demons  by  adjurations,  incanta- 
tions, &c.).  The  use  of  the  term  "  exorcists"  in  Acts 
xix.  13  confirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
as  to  the  common  practice  of  exorcism  among  the 
Jews.  That  some,  at  least,  of  them,  not  only  pre- 
tended to,  but  possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising, 
appears  by  our  Lord's  admission  when  he  asks  the 


Pharisees,  "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  do  your  disciples  (A.  V.  '  children ')  cast 
them  out  ?  "  (Mat.  xii.  27).  What  means  were  em- 
ployed by  real  exorcists  we  are  not  informed, 
David,  by  playing  skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the 
temporary  departure  of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Justin  Martyr  has  an  inter- 
esting suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  Jew  suc- 
cessfully exorcising  a  devil,  by  employing  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  But  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class, 
had  sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages 
of  the  heathen.  With  this  agrees  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (viii.  2,  §  5),  of  an  exorcism  which  he  saw 
performed  by  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence  of  his 
sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the  cure  is  attributed  to 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  use 
of  a  root  and  of  certain  incantations  said  to  have 
been  prescribed  by  him  (compare  Jos.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  3). 
It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous  is- 
sue recorded  in  Acts  xix.  13-16.  The  power  of 
casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by  Christ  while  on 
earth  upon  the  apostles  (Mat.  x.  8)  and  the  seventy 
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disciples  (Lk.  x.  17-19),  and  was,  according  to  His 
promise  (Mk.  xvi.  17),  exercised  by  believers  after 
His  Ascension  (Acts  xvi.  18);  but  to  the  Christian 
miracle,  whether  as  performed  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
or  by  His  followers,  the  N.  T.  writers  never  apply 
the  terms  "  exorcise  "  or  "  exorcist"  Deuoniacs  ; 
Hagic;  Miracles. 
Ex-pi-ailOB.    Atonement;  Sacrifice. 

*  Eye  =  the  organ  of  sight  (Gen.  iii.  6,  7,  &c.) ; 
figuratively  ascribed  to  God,  cherubim,  &c.  (Prov. 
XV.  3;  Ez.  i.  18,  &c.).  Blind;  Fountain;  Medi- 
cine; Paint;  Pcnishsients;  Tears. 

•  E'Mr  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Ezer  1  (1  Chr.  i.  38). 
Ez'ka-i,  or  Ez-kai  (Heb.  shiuinp,  beauliful,  Tiu), 

father  of  Naarai,  among  David's  "  valiant  men  "  (1 
Chr.  xL  37). 

Ez'k«B  (Heb.  workiiiff,  Ges. ;  hearing  viz.  of  God 
[No.  1],  splendor  viz.  of  God  [No.  2],  Fu.).  1.  Son  of 
Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16);  =  Ozni.  (See  Xo.  2.)--2,  Son  of 
Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  7).  Lord  A. 
C.  Hervey  suggests  that  the  family  of  No.  1  might 
have  been  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  incorporated  into 
Benjamin  (Judg.  xx.,  xxi.  12-14).     Becher  1. 

i^-e^hias [-ki-] (L.  =  Hezekiah).  1.  Jahaziah 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14).— 2.  Hezekiah  1  (2  Esd.  vii.  40). 

Ez-e-d'as  [-si-]  (=  Hezekiah)  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43  = 
HiLKiAH  5  in  Neh.  viii.  4. 

Ez-e-ki'as  (Gr.)  —  Hezekiah  1  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17, 
22,  xlix.  4  ;  2  Mc.  xv.  22 ;  Mat  i.  9,  10). 

E-ze'kl-d(fr.Heb.  Yehezekel,  or  YechezSkel  =  God 
tciU  strengthen,  or  the  strength  of  God),  one  of  the 
four  greater  prophets.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
named  Buzi.  The  Rabbis  absurdly  identify  Buzi 
with  Jeremiah.  Another  tradition  makes  Ezekiel 
the  servant  of  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to 
the  facts  of  his  own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete 
the  imperfect  picture  by  the  colors  of  late  and 
dubious  tradition.  He  was  taken  captive  with  Je- 
boiachin,  eleven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. Josephus  says  this  happened  when  he 
was  a  boy,  yet  the  statement  is  questionable.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar.  By  this  river  "  in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans,"  God's  message  first  reached 
him  (Ez.  i.  3).  His  call  took  place  b.  c.  595,  "  in 
the  fifth  year  of  King  Jehoiachin's  captivity  "  (i.  2), 
"in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  month"  (i.  1). 
Many  commentators  (Origen,  Carpzov,  Fairbaim, 
&c.)  make  the  latter  expression  =  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  the  supposed  period  of  assuming  full 
priestly  functions.  (Levite  ;  Priest.)  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  has — "  thirty 
years  after  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  had  found  the 
book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanctuary  ....  in  the 
days  of  Josiah  "  (and  so  Jerome,  Usher,  Haver- 
nick,  &c.).  Hitzig,  following  many  early  commen- 
tators, supposes  it  the  thirtieth  year  from  the  Ju- 
bilee. It  now  seems  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
the  thirtieth  year  from  the  new  era  of  Nabopolas- 
sar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  625.  (Babel.)  The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch 
is  the  more  appropriate  as  the  prophet  wrote  in 
Babylonia,  and  he  gives  a  Jewish  chronology  in 
verse  2.  The  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less 
important  because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates 
from  the  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17, 
XXX.  20,  kc).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allu- 
sion (xxiv.  18)— the  only  reference  which  he  makes 
to  his  personal  history — that  he  was  married,  and 
had  a  house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost 
his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He 
lived  in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  com- 


panions in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him 
on  all  occasions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  &c.). 
The  last  date  he  mentions  is  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  the  captivity  (xxix.  17),  so  that  bis  mission 
extended  over  twenty-two  years,  during  part  of 
which  period  Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  al- 
ready famous  (Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3),  He  is  said 
to  have  been  murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jew- 
ish prince  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry,  and 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and 
Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was 
shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad.  But,  as 
Havernick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the  scattered 
data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  internal  life 
appear  so  much  the  richer."  He  was  distinguished 
by  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of  will  and  char- 
acter; and  we  also  observe  a  devoted  adherenoe 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national  religion. 
Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays  everywhere 
the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew  educated  under 
Levitical  training.  The  priestly  bias  is  always  vis- 
ible. We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing 
recognition  of  his  high  calling  w^hich  enabled  him 
cheerfully  to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery,  if 
thereby  he  may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his 
people  (iv.,  xxiv.  15,  16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently 
loved  (ix.  8,  xi.  13).  His  predictions  are  marvei- 
lously  varied.  He  has  instances  of  visions  (viii.- 
xi.),  symbolical  actions  (as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xiL, 
XV.),  parables  (as  xvii.),  proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii. 
1  ff.),  poems  (as  xix.),  allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.), 
open  prophecies  (as  vi.,  vii.,  xx.,  &c.).  Among  the 
most  splendid  passages  are  chapters  i.  (Chercbim), 
viii  (vision  of  Judah's  idolatries),  xxvi.-xxviii. 
(against  Tyrus),  xxxi.  (against  Assyria).  The  depth 
of  his  matter  and  the  marvellous  nature  of  his 
visions  make  him  occasionally  obscure.  Hence  his 
prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews  among  the 
"  treasures,"  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  (like 
the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  Canticles)  were  not 
allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
Jews  classed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
prophets. — Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezckiel's  proph- 
ecy there  has  been  no  real  dispute,  although 
a  few  rash  critics  have  raised  questions  about 
the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting  that  they 
might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan,  to  incite 
the  Jews  to  suffer  the  cooperation  in  rebuilding  the 
Temple.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts 
— of  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turn- 
ing-point ;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  de- 
livered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxiL)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  inten- 
tional. Havernick  divides  the  book  into  nine  sec- 
tions, distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as  fol- 
lows:— L  Ezekiel's  call  (i.-iil.  15).  II.  The  gmtrol 
carrying  out  of  the  commission  (iii.  16-vii.).  III. 
The  rejection  of  the  people  because  of  their  idol- 
atrous worship  (viii.-xi.).  IV.  The  sins  of  the  age 
rebuked  in  detail  (xii.-xix.).  V.  The  nature  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it  (xx.-xxiii.). 
VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing  punish- 
ment (xxiv.).  VII.  God's  judgment  denounced  on 
seven  heathen  nations  (xxv.-xxxii.).  VIII.  Proph- 
ecies, after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  concern- 
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^ing  the  future  condition  of  Israel  (xxxiii.-xxxix.). 
IX.  The  glorious  consummation  (xl.-xlviii.).  There 
are  no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in  the  N.  T., 
but  in  the  Apocalypse  there  are  many  parallels  and 
obvious  allusions  to  the  later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.). 
Of  these  chapters  Fairbairn  (on  Ezekiel)  gives  the 
four  main  lines  of  interpretation,  viz.,  1.  The  hh- 
torico-literal  (of  Villalpandus,  Grotius,  &c.),  which 
makes  all  a  prosaic  description  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  Solomon's  temple.  2.  The  historico-ideal  (of 
Eichhorn,  Dathe,  &c.),  which  reduces  them  to  "a 
sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  announcement  of 
future  good."  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  Lightfoot, 
Hofmann,  &c.),  which  maintains  that  their  outline 
was  actually  adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Chris- 
iianrspiritual^  or  Messianic  (of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
most  of  the  Fathers  and  modern  commentators), 
which  makes  them  "  a  grand,  complicated  symbol 
of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for  His  Church." 
Tbxh>le. 

E'zel  (Heb.  departure,  Ges.),  the  Stone,  a  well- 
known  stone  near  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  David  finally 
fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx.  19). 

E'zem  ("fr.  Heb.  =  bone,  Ges.),  a  town  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29) ;  =  Azem. 

E'zcr  (Xo.  1  fr.  Heb.  =  treasure,  Ges. ;  union, 
Fu. :  No.  2-6,  Heb.  help,  Ges.,  Fu.).  1.  A  Horite 
"duke"  descended  from  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  27, 
30 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42) ;  inconsistently  spelled  Ezar  in 
verse  38. — i.  Father  of  Hushah,  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). — 3i  A  son  of  Ephraim,  slain 
by  the  men  of  Gath  (vii.  21).  (Beriah  2  ;  Shuthe- 
i,AH.) — i.  The  first  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  joined 
David  in  the  wilderness  (xii.  9). — 5>  A  Levite,  son 
of  Jeshua ;  one  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  19). — 6>  A 
priest  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (xii.  42). 

Ez-e-ri'as  (Gr.)  =  Azariah  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  1). 


E-Zl'as  (Gr.)  =  Azariah  25 ;  Aziei  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 

E'zl-on-^a'ber,  or  E'zl-on-ge'ber  (fr.  Heb.  =  the 
gianCs  backbone),  the  last  station  of  the  Israelites 
before  they  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  after- 
ward the  station  of  Solomon's  navy  (Elath),  and 
where  Jehoshaphat's  was  "  broken,"  probably  de- 
stroyed on  the  rocks  (Num.  xxxiii.  35,  36 ;  Deut.  ii. 
8 ;  1  K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xx.  36).  Kie- 
pert's  map  (1856)  places  it  at  ^Ain  el-Ghudydn, 
about  twenty  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  then  the  N.  end 
of  the  gulf.  Exodus,  the  ;  Red  Sea  ;  Wilderness 
OF  THE  Wandering. 

Ez'nite  (fr.  Heb.  ^elsni,  the  reading  of  the  Keri ; 
the  Hebrew  text  has  \tsn6,  which  Gesenius  trans- 
lates "  his  spear  "),  the.  According  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8,  "Adino  the  Eznite  "  was  another  name  for  "  Jo- 
sheb-bassebet  the  Tachmonite  (margin  ;  text  of  A.V. 
'  the  Tachmonite  that  sat  in  the  seat '),  chief  among 
the  captains."  (Jashobeam.)  The  passage  is  most 
probably  corrupt. 

Ez'ra  (Heb.  help).  1,  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  l"Chr. 
iv.  17. — i.  The  famous  scribe  and  priest  (in  Apoc- 
rypha "  Esdras  ") ;  son  of  Seraiah  7,  and  descendant 
of  HiLKiAH  2,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign  (Ezr. 
vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contained 
in  Ezr.  viL-x.  and  in  Neh.  viii.  and  xii.  26,  36.  From 
these  passages  we  gather  that  he  was  a  learned  and 
pious  priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influence 
with  the  king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  report 
which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai  (Ezr. 
iv.  8  ff.),  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
with  priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim. 
The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his  companions  from  Bab- 
ylon to  Jerusalem  took  just  four  months  ;  and  they 
brought  up  with  them  a  large  free-will  offering  of 
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Bapoted  T(nnb  of  Exra  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigrii. 

gSra  and  silver,  and  silver  vessels.     It  appears  that  I  among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back 
Ws  great  design  was  to  effect  a  religious  reformation  I  to  the  observance  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  trom  wmcn 
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they  had  grievously  declined.  His  first  step,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  enforce  a  separation  from  their  wires 
upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  marriages,  in  which 
number  were  many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as 
other  Israelites.  This  was  effected  in  little  more 
than  six  months  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  trans- 
action Ezra's  autobiography  ends  abruptly,  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  till,  thirteen  years  af- 
terward, in  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find 
him  again  at  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  "the  Tir- 
shatha."  It  seems  probable  that  after  he  had  ef- 
fected the  above-named  reformation,  and  had  ap- 
pointed competent  judges  and  magistrates,  with 
authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  The  functions  he  executed  under 
Nehemiah's  government  were  purely  of  a  priestly  and 
ecclesiastical  character.  But  in  such  he  filled  the  first 
place.  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehemiah's 
departure  for  Babylon  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Artaierxes,  and  as  every  thing  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Ezra  died  or  returned  to  Babylon 
before  that  year.  Josephus  vaguely  says  (xL  6, 
§  6),  "  he  died  an  old  man,  and  was  buried  in  a 
magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem."  Some  Jewish 
chroniclers  say,  he  died  in  the  year  in  which  Alex- 
AM>ER  THE  Grkat  Came  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  same 
year  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  Other 
traditions  relate  that  he  died  at  Babylon,  aged  120 
years.  The  Talmud  says  he  died  at  Zamzumu,  a 
town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Susa.  His  reputed  tomb  (see  cut)  is  shown  on 
the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates  (Kitto).  The  principal  works 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jews  are: — 1.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Great  Synagogue.  (Stxagogce,  the 
Great.)  2.  The  settling  the  cakos  of  Scripture, 
and  restoring,  correcting,  and  editing  the  whole 
sacred  volume.  3.  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldee 
character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan. 
(Shemitic  Lasgcages  ;  Writing.)  4.  The  author- 
ship of  the  books  of  Chroxicles,  Ezra  (Ezra,  Book 
of),  Nehemiah  (Nehemiah,  Book  of),  and,  some  add, 
Esther ;  and,  many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  twelve  prophets.  5.  The  establish- 
ment of  synagogues.  (Synaoogpe.)— I.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of  priests  which  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  1,  13). 
—4.  One  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (xii.  33)  ;  perhaps  =  No.  3. 

Ez'rt  (Heb.  Mp),  B«ok  of.  The  book  of  Ezra  is 
manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles (so  Lord  A,  C.  Hervey,  the  original  author  of 
this  article).  Like  these  books,  it  consists  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to  time, 
which  were  afterward  strung  together,  and  either 
abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a 
later  hand.  That  later  hand,  in  Ezra,  was  doubtless 
Ezra's  own,  as  appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as 
well  as  by  other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous 
chapters.  It  has  already  been  suggested  (Chron- 
icles) that  the  chief  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of 
2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may  probably  have  been  written 
by  Daniel.  The  evidences  of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must 
now  be  given  more  fully.  Daniel  passes  over  in  ut- 
ter silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which  pointed 
allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  Cyrus's  decree, 
and  proceeds  in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus. 
But  Ezr.  i.,  if  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.,  ex- 
actly fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  tine  event  of  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so  deeply 


interested.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
record  is  exactly  Daniel's  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey ; 
compare  Ezr.  i.  1  with  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  &c.).  The 
giving  the  text  of  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2--4 ;  compare 
Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Mithredath 
the  treasurer  "  (Ezr.  L  8 ;  compare  Dan.  i.  3,  11 ), 
the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels  placed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  house  of  his  god  (Ezr.  i.  7  ;  com- 
pare Dan.  L  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  L  8,  11 ;  compare  Dan.  i.  7),  and 
the  whole  stand-point  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  circum- 
stances which  in  a  marked  manner  point  to  Daniel 
as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezr.  ii.-iii.  1  is  found  (with 
the  exception  of  clerical  errors)  in  Neh.  viL  (Ne- 
hemiah, Book  of.)  The  next  portion  (iii.  2-vi.),  ex- 
cept one  large  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra  to  il- 
lustrate the  opposition  by  the  heathen  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  (iv.  &-23 ;  AHASUERrs  2 ;  Arta- 
XERXES  1),  is  the  work  of  a  writer  contemporary 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  That  it  was  the  prophet 
Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  w^  obsen-e 
further  the  remarkable  coincidences  in  style  (so 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey).  Chapters  vii.-x.  are  Ezra's 
own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a  gap  of  fifty- 
eight  years — ^from  the  sixth  of  Darius  to  the  seventh 
of  Artaxerxes.  Keil,  Havernick,  Fairbaim,  ic, 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  book  as  proceeding  from 
Ezra,  but  allow  that  he  used  previously  existing  doc- 
uments ;  Dr.  S.  Davidson  mdntains  that  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  originally  formed  but  one  book, 
compiled  by  one  who  put  together  (in  Ezra)  mate- 
rials written  by  Ezra  and  others,  interspersing  his 
own  here  and  there. — The  text  of  Ezra  is  not  in 
a  good  condition.  There  are  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vL  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  is 
also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has  never 
been  any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although 
there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Canon.) 
The  period  covered  by  the  book  is  eighty  years, 
from  the  first  of  Cjrus,  b.  c.  536,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes,  b.  c.  466.  Esdras, 
1st  Book  of. 

Ez'ra-hite  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendant  of  Ezrah  or  Et- 
rach,  I  e.  of  Zerah,  Ges.),  the,  a  title  attached  to 
Ethan  1  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  title),  and  Eaux 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title). 

Ez'ri  (Heb.  help  of  Jehovah,  Ges.),  son  of  Chelub, 
superintendent  of  King  David's  farm-laborers  (1 
Chr.  xxviL  26). 
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Fa'We  (fr.  L.  fahula,  literally  what  is  spokm  or 
/o/rf,  o  narrative,  especially  a  fictitious  narraiitte  or 
storii).  Taking  the  words' fable  and  parable,  not  in 
their  strict  etymological  meaning,  but  in  that  which 
has  been  stamped  upon  them  by  current  usage, 
looking,  i.  e.  at  the  fables  of  ^sop  as  the  type  of 
the  cno,  at  the  parables  of  the  N.  T.  as  the  type 
of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask  (1.)  in  what  rela' 
tion  they  stand  to  each  other,  as  instruments  o( 
moral  teaching?  (2.)  what  use  is  made  in  th< 
Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?    Perhaps  the  mos 
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satisfactory  summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive 
features  of  each  is  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander :  — "  The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts 
of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes) ;  while  in  the 
former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  in  the  parable  always 
follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  accord- 
ing to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race."  Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible : 
(1.)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15) ; 
(2).  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jchoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus 
early  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence 
from  the  direct  teaching  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T. 
are,  each  of  them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the 
received  chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken 
about  1209  b.  c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman 
do  not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  tliat  of 
David.  The  first  example  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa  b.  c.  494,  and  its 
genuineness  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its 
way  to  Latium.  The  land  of  Canaan  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  fatherland 
of  fable.  The  absence  of  fables  from  the  teaching 
of  the  0.  T.  must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness 
to  be  the  media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching 
was  to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  in- 
animate objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly 
those  which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride, 
indolence,  cunning,  and  the  like.  Hence  the  fable, 
apart  from  the  associations  of  a  grotesque  and  lu- 
dicrous nature  which  gather  round  it,  is  inadequate 
as  the  exponent  of  the  higher  truths  which  belong 
to  man's  spiritual  life.  It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the 
relations  between  man  and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent 
those  between  man  and  God.  To  do  that  is  the 
office  of  the  Parable.  The  fables  of  false  teachers 
claiming  to  belong  to  the  Christian  Church,  alluded 
to  by  writers  of  the  Jf.  T.  (Gr.  muthos  [=  L.  fabula, 
above],  literally  what  is  spoken  ;  in  X.  T.  =  a  m.]fl\ 
fable,  legend,  mythic  tale  or  discourse,  Rbn.  JV.  T. 
Lex. ;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  Y ;  2  Tim.  iv.  4 ;  Tit.  i.  14 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  charac- 
ter of  fables,  properly  so  called. 

*  Face,  besides  being  used  for  the  outside  or  sur- 
face of  any  thing  (Gen.  i.  29,  &c.),  and  for  the  human 
countenance  (iii.  19,  &c.),  is  figuratively  used  of  God, 
indicating  some  special  manifestation  of  His  pres- 
ence, power,  favor,  &c.  (Ps.  xxxiv.  16,  &c.).  As  it 
was  esteemed  a  special  privilege  to  see  the  face  of 
an  Eastern  monarch,  and  implied  high  dignity  and 
favor  to  have  constantly  this  privilege  (Esth.  i.  14), 
this  is  figuratively  transferred  to  God  (Job  xxxiii. 
26 ;  Ps.  xvii.  15  ;  Mat.  xviii.  10,  &c.). 

Fair  Ha'vens  [hay'vnz],  the  (an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Gr.  Kaloi  limenes,  probably  originally  a 
descriptive  title),  a  harbor  in  the  island  of  Crete 
(Ac^  xxvii.  8),  not  mentioned  in  any  other  ancient 
writing,  but  still  known  by  its  own  Greek  name. 
Fur  Havens  appears  to  have  been  practically  the 
harbor  of  Lasea.  These  places  are  situated  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 
and  immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  N.     In  Fair  Havens  the  ship  which 


conveyed  St.  Paul  was  sheltered  from  the  violent  and 
long-continuing  N.  W.  winds  to  which  it  would  be 
fully  exposed  beyond  Cape  Matala. 

Fairs,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  pi.  ^ize. 
bonim  (Ez.  xxvii.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22,  27),  translated 
"  wares  "  in  verse  33,  Mr.  Bevan,  with  Fiirst,  Hit- 
zig,  &c.,  would  translate  "wares"  throughout. 
Gesenius,  supposing,  with  Fiirst,  the  primary  mean- 
ing to  be  traffic,  commerce,  translates  a  fair,  market, 
market-place,  except  in  verses  27,  38,  where  he  trans- 
lates gains,  earnings,  profits  from  traffic.  Haver- 
nick  translates  throughout  exchanges  or  equivalent, 
and  this  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto)  approves. 

*  Faith,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  emun 
=  faithfulness,  fidelity,  Ges.  (Dent,  xxxii.  20  only), 
elsewhere  translated  "  faithful "  (Prov.  xiii.  17,  xiv. 
5,  XX.  6),  "truth"  (Is.  xxvi.  2,  margin  "truths"). 
— 2.  Heb.  emundh  (kindred  to  No.  1  and  to  Amen) 
once  (Hab.  ii.  4),  elsewhere  translated  "faithful- 
ness" (1  Sam.  xxvi.  23;  Lam.  iii.  23,  &c.),  "faithful" 
(Ps.  cxix.  86,  138;  Prov.  xxviii.  20),  "  faithfullv " 
(2  K.  xxii.  7,  &c.),  "truth"  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Ps. 
xxxiii.  4,  &c.),  "  set  office,"  margin  "  trust "  (1  Chr. 
ix.  22,  26,  31,  &c.),  "verily,"  margin  "in  truth," or 
"  stableness  "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  3),  "  truly"  (Prov.  xii.  22), 
"steady"  (Ex.  xvii.  12),  "stability"  (Is.  xxxiii.  6). 
Gesenius  makes  the  Heb.  =  (a)  firmness,  stability 
(Ex.  xvii.  12) ;  (6)  security  (Is.  xxxiii.  6) ;  {c)  faithful- 
ness, fidelity,  especially  in  fulfilling  promises  (Deut. 
xxxii.  4;  Prov.  xxviii.  20,  &c.);  also  faith,  trust, 
confidence  of  men  toward  God  (Ps.  xxxvii.  3 ;  Hab. 
ii.  4). — 3.  Gr.  elpis  once  (Heb.  x.  23),  elsewhere 
uniformly  translated  "  hope  "  (Acts  ii.  26 ;  Rom.  iv. 
18,  V.  2,  4,  5,  &c.). — 4.  Gr.  pislis  more  than.  200 
times  in  N.  T.  (Mat.  viii.  10,  &c.),  once  "  belief" 
(2  Th.  ii.  13),  once  "assurance"  (Acts  xvii.  31), 
once  "  fidelity  "  (Tit.  ii.  10),  twice  translated  by  a 
phrase  including  a  verb  (Rom.  iii.  26,  "  him  which 
believeth,"  literallv  ffie  one  of  [  from]  faith;  Heb.  x. 
39,  "  of  them  that  believe,"  literally  of  faith). 
The  kindred  Greek  verb  pisteuo  is  translated  more 
than  200  times  by  the  verb  "believe"  (Mat.  viii.  13, 
&c.),  seven  times  by  "  commit,"  or  "  commit  to  one's 
trust"  (Lk.  xvi.  11 ;  Jn.  ii.  24;  Rom.  iii.  2;  1  Cor. 
ix.  17;  Gal.  ii.  7;  1  Tim.  i.  11  ;  Tit.  i.  3),  once 
"put  in  trust"  (1  Th.  ii.  4).  The  kindred  Greek 
adjective  pisios  is  translated  "  faithful "  more  than 
fifty  times  (Mat.  xxiv.  45,  &c.),  once  "  faithfullv " 
(3  Jn.  5),  twice  "  true"  (2  Cor.  i.  18;  1  Tim.  iii.  1), 
once  "sure"  (Acts  xiii.  34), twice  "believing"  (Jn. 
XX.  27  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  2),  once  in  plural  "believers"  (1 
Tim.  iv.  12),  also  in  a  phrase  including  "believe" 
(Acts  X.  45,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  10, 
V.  16).  According  to  Robinson's  iv;  T.Lex.,  the  Gr. 
pistif  properly  =  firm  persuasion,  confiding  belief 
in  the  truth,  veracity,  reality  of  any  person  or  thing; 
used  sometimes  in  the  N.  T.  as  in  classic  Greek  = 
faith,  belief  in  general  (Acts  xvii.  31,  A.  V.  "assur- 
ance," margin  "  faith,"  &c.),  or  good  faith,  fidelity, 
sincerity,  faithfulness  (Mat.  xxiii.  23,  &c.) ;  but  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  God  and  divine  things,  to 
Christ  and  His  gospel  r=  that  faith,  that  confiding 
belief,  which  is  the  essential  trait  of  Christian  life 
and  character  (Mat.  viii.  10 ;  Rom.  iii.  22 ;  Phil.  i. 
25,  27 ;  Heb.  vi.  1,  &c.) ;  by  metonymy,  the  object 
of  Christian  faith,  the  faith,  the  gospel  (Acts  vi.  7 ; 
Rom.  i.  5,  &c.). — In  true  Christian  faith  is  included 
not  only  the  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  (Jas.  ii.  17,  19,  &c.),  but  the  consent  of  the 
will  and  the  correspondence  of  the  life  to  what  this 
truth  involves  (Rom.  iv. ;  Gal.  v.  6 ;  Heb.  xi. ;  Jas. 
IL  20-26).     But  the  full  development  of  this  un- 
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portant  subject  would  require  a  treatise  on  practical 
theology.     Atosemknt;  Jcstify,  &c. 

*  Fail  of  Man.    Adah. 

Fal'low-deer  (Hcb.  yahmur  or  yachmur).  The 
Hebrew  word,  mentioned  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5  as  an 
animal  allowed  lor  food,  and  in  1  K.  iv.  23  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  provisions  for  Solomon's  table,  ap- 
pears to  point  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  to  the  Anti- 
lope  BubatiSy   or  Alcelaphus  Bubalis,  a  species  of 


Akelapkut  BuhalU  —  Fallow  Deer  I 

antelope,  about  the  si?e  of  a  stag,  and  resembling 
both  the  calf  and  the  stag.  It  is  common  in  north- 
em  Africa,  and  Uves  in  herds.  The  modern  name 
is  bekker-el-wwih  (wild  ox).  Col.  C.  H.  Smith  (in 
Kitto)  refers  the  Hebrew  name  to  the  Oryx,  leiiroryx,  a 
species  of  antelope  frequently  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  true  fallow- 
deer,  Cervus  Dama,  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of  Asia, 
and  is  regarded  by  Gesenius  and  A.  V.  as  the  animal 
meant  by  the  Hebrew  word.     Hart. 

*  Fal'low  Groond.  Agriculture  ;  Jubilee  ;  Sab- 
batical Year. 

•  Fa-mU'iar  Spirit.    Divination  ;  Magic. 

Fam'iDe  [-in]  =  a  scarcity  of  food,  usually  preva- 
lent in  Palestine,  &c.,  when  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  Pleiades  are  bound,  i.  e.  when  the  best  and  most 
fertilizing  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at 
dawn,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  fail.  In  Egypt  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds, 
produces  the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded 
in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena ; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  In  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  ever 
be  dependent  on  rain ;  the  watersheds  having  few 
large  springs,  and  the  small  rivers  not  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  irrigation  of  even  the  level  lands.  If, 
therefore,  the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber fail,  the  sustenance  of  the  people  is  cut  off  in 
the  parching  drought  of  harvest-time,  when  the 
country  is  almost  devoid  of  moisture.  Egypt,  again, 
owes  all  its  fertility  to  its  mighty  river,  whose  annual 
rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and  renders  its 
cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  The  causes  of  dearth 
and  famine  in  Egj'pt  are  occasioned  by  defective  in- 
undation, preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  The  first 
famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Abraham 


after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  E.  of  Bethel 
((Jen.  xii.  10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine 
was  extensive,  although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt ;  for  in  the 
second  famine,  Isaac  found  refuge  with  AbimeUch 
king  of  the  Philistines,  in  Gerar  (xxvi.  1  ff.).  We 
hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until  the  great 
famine  of  Egypt,  which  "  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  "  (xli.  56,  57 ;  Joseph  1).  In  the  seven  years  of 
plenty,  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popula- 
tion of  Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of  the  suiTound- 
ing  countries  (xli.  53-57).  The  modem  history  of 
Egypt  throws  some  curious  light  on  these  ancient  rec- 
ords of  famines,  and  may  assist  us  in  understanding 
their  course  and  extent.  The  most  remarkable 
famine  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh, 
El-Mustansir  billah,  the  only  seven  years'  famine 
in  Egj-pt  on  record  since  Joseph's  time  (in  the 
year  of  the  hegira  457-464,  A.  D.  1064-1071).  This 
famine  exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modem 
times,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which 
then  ravaged  the  country.  Vehement  drought  and 
pestilence,  says  Es-Suyootee,  continued  for  seven 
consecutive  years,  so  that  the  people  ate  corpses, 
and  animals  that  died  of  themselves;  the  cattle 
perished ;  a  dog  was  sold  for  five  deenars,  and  a  cat 
for  three  deenars  .  .  .  and  an  ardebb  (about  five 
bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deen&rs,  and  then  it  failed 
altogether.  He  adds,  that  all  the  horses  of  the 
Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished,  and  gives  numerous 
instances  of  the  straits  to  which  the  wretched  in- 
habitants were  driven,  and  of  the  organized  bands 
of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo  and  caught  pas- 
sengers in  the  streets  by  ropes  furnished  with  hooks 
and  let  down  from  the  houses.  The  famine  of 
Samaria  (2  K.  vi.  25)  resembled  it  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  1, 
2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years. 
Famines  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as 
occurring  in  Palestine  (Judg.  vi.  4-6  ;  Ru.  i.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  1  K.  xvii.  1,  7,  xviii.  2 ;  2  K.  iv.  38, 
&c.),  and  were  classed  among  "  sore  judgments  "  (Ez. 
xiv.  21).  The  evils  of  famine  are  now  much  dimin- 
ished in  civilized  countries  by  the  great  increase  of 
productive  labor  applied  to  agriculture,  of  facilities 
for  commercial  exchanges,  of  improvements  in  the 
arts,  &c. ;  but  they  still  exist.  In  Arabia,  famines 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  "Famine"  is  used 
figuratively  in  Am.  viii.  11. 

•  Fan.    Agriculture. 

*  Farm.    Agriculture. 

Far'tbicg,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  two  names  of 
coins  in  the  N.  T. — 1.  Gr.  kodrantcs,  fr.  L.  quadrant, 
literally  =  one-fovrth  sc.  of  the  Roman  as,  see  No. 
2  (Mat.  V.  26;  Mk.  xii.  42);  a  coin  current  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  time  of  our  Lord  =  two  lepta  (A.  V. 
"mites")  =  three-eighths  of  a  cent  (Rbn.  N.  T.  j 
Zex.). — 2.  Gr.  ansarion  (Mat.  x.  29;  Lk.  xii.  6), 
properly  a  small  as,  but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  [ 
used  as  =  L.  ax  =  one  and  a  half  cents  (Rbn.  JV. 
T.Lex.).    Money.  | 

Fasts. — I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the 
law,  that  on  the  day  of  Atonement  (Atonkment, 
Day  of).  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodi- 
cal fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7.  viii. 
19.  From  these  pa-«sages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasts, 
in  the  fourth,  fifth, "  seventh,  and  tenth  months. 
Zechariah  simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the 
months  in  which  they  were  observed ;  but  the 
Mishna  and  Jerome  give  statements  of  certain  bis- 
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torical  events  which  they  were  intended  to  com- 
memorate :  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month  to  com- 
memorate the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law  by 
Hoses  (Ex.  xxxiL),  and  the  storming  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  lii.).  The  fast  of  the 
fifth  month  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  Temple  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  Titus ;  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  Temple,  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Bether.  The  fast  of  the  seventh  month  to 
commemorate  the  complete  sack  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (2  K. 
XXV.).  The  fast  of  the  tenth  month  to  commemo- 
rate the  receiving  by  Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives 
in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
are  omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated, 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  The  number  of  annual 
fasts  in  the  present  Jewish  calendar  has  been  mul- 
tiplied to  twenty-eight,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by 
Reland. — II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  pro- 
claimed to  •express  national  humiliation,  and  to  sup- 
plicate divine  favor.  In  the  case  of  public  danger, 
the  proclamation  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15).  The 
following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly  national 
fasts :  Samuel  gathered  "  all  Israel "  to  Mizpeh  and 
proclaimed  a  fast  (1  Sam.  vii.  6);  Jehoshaphat 
appointed  one  "  throughout  all  Judah "  when  he 
was  preparing  for  war  against  Moab  and  Am- 
mon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3);  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all  the  people  in  Jeru- 
salem and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,"  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  pub- 
licly read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10;  compare 
Baruch  i.  6) ;  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, 
"  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting  and 
with  sackclothes  and  earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the 
law  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fasts  in  the  Prophets 
(Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15 ;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in 
1  and  2  Maccabees  (1  Mc.  iii.  46,  4*7 ;  2  Mc.  xiii.  10- 
12).  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances 
of  cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  oc- 
casions In  which  they  were  especially  concerned 
(Judg.  XX.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  12 ;  1  K. 
xxi.  9-12 ;  Ezr.  viii.  21-23  ;  Esth.  iv.  16).— III.  Pri- 
vate occasional  fasts  are  recognized  in  Num.  xxx. 
13.  The  instances  given  of  individuals  fasting  under 
the  influence  of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are 
numerous  ( 1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  xii. 
16 ;  1  K.  xxi.  27 ;  Ezr.  x.  6  ;  Neh.  i.  4 ;  Dan.  ix.  3, 
X.  3).  The  fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv. 
18,  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.  xix. 
8)  were  special  acts  of  spiritual  discipline. — IV.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the  Jewish  fasts  are 
the  mention  of  "  the  Fast,"  in  Acts  xxvii.  9  (gener- 
ally understood  to  denote  the  Day  of  Atonement), 
and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly  fasts  (Mat.  ix.  14 ; 
Mk.  ii.  18;  Lk.  v.  33,  xviii.  12;  Acts  x.  30).  These 
fasts  originated  some  time  after  the  Captivity. 
They  were  observed  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of 
the  week,  which,  being  appointed  as  the  days  for 
public  fasts,  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these 
private  voluntary  fasts.  A  time  of  fasting  for  be- 
lievers is  foretold  (Mat.  ix.  15),  and  a  caution  is 
given  (vi.  16-18).  Fasting  and  prayer  are  great 
sources  of  spiritual  strength  (Mat.  xvii.  21 ;  Mk.  ix. 
29 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5),  and  are  sometimes  especially  ap- 
propriate (Acts  xiii.  3,  xiv.  23).   Our  Saviour  fasted 


forty  days  and  forty  nights  (Mat.  iv.  2).  Anna 
fasted  and  prayed  (Lk.  ii.  36). — V.  The  Jewish  fasts 
were  observed  with  various  degrees  of  strictness. 
Sometimes  there  was  entire  abstinence  from  food 
(Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.).  On  other  occasions,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain 
diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on 
particular  occasions.  Those  who  fasted  frequently 
dressed  in  sackcloth  or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes 
on  their  head,  and  went  barefoot  (IK.  xxi.  27 ;  Neh. 
ix.  1 ;  Ps.  XXXV.  13).  (Mourning.) — VI.  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  personal  will,  which  gives  to  fasting  all 
its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old  term  used  in  the 
law,  affiiding  the  soul.  But  the  Jews  were  prone 
in  their  formal  fasts  to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
discipline  (Is.  IviiL  3  ;  Zech.  vii.  5,  6 ;  compare  Mat. 
y\.  16). 

Fat.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (Heb.  heleb  or  cheleb), 
and  the  fat  which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean 
(Heb.  mashmannim),  (Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  them  in  reference  to  the 
former:  some  parts  of  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the 
stomach,  the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a 
sheep,  which  grows  to  an  excessive  size  in  many 
Eastern  countries,  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
rich  fat,  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of 
animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  3, 
9,  17,  vii.  3,  23).  The  ground  of  the  prohibition 
was  that  the  fat  was  the  richest  part  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  Him  (iii.  16).  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  fat  as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal 
was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and 
was  the  ordinary  practice  even  of  heathen  nations. 
The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  each  kind  of  offering.  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (IK.  iv.  23  ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  21 ;  Lk.  xv.  23).  "  Fat "  figuratively  =  the 
best  of  any  production  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12 
margin;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16  margin,  cxlvii.  14  margin; 
compare  2  Sam.  i.  22 ;  Judg.  iii.  29  margin ;  Is.  x. 
16).     Food  ;  Sacrifice. 

Fat  (i.  e.  Vat),  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb. 
yekeb  (Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13),  commonly  translated 
"wine-press,"  once  "press-fat"  (Hag.  ii.  16). 

Fa'ther  (Heb.  M  ;  Gr.  -pater).  The  position  and 
authority  of  the  father  as  the  head  of  the  family  is 
expressly  assumed  and  sanctioned  in  Scripture,  as  a 
likeness  of  that  of  the  Almighty  over  His  creatures. 
It  Ues  of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patri- 
archal government  (Patriarch)  (Gen.  iii.  16 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  3),  which  was  introductory  to  the  more  definite 
systems  which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not 
wholly,  superseded  it.  (Law  of  Moses.)  The  father's 
blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  injurv,  on  those  on  whom 
it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20, 
xlix.).  The  sin  of  a  parent  affected  in  certain  cases 
the  welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27  ;  Ex.  xx. 
5  ;  Eli)  ;  though  the  law  forbade  to  punish  the  son 
for  his  father's  transgression  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  In- 
stances of  legal  enactments  in  support  of  parental 
authority  are  found  in  Ex.  xxii.  17 ;  Num.  xxx.  3, 
5;  Deut.  xxi.  18,  21;  Lev.  xx.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12: 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be 
seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1,  xv.  5,  xx.  20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx. 
17;  Is.  xiv.  10;  MaL  i.  6.  (Age,  Old;  Child; 
Daughter  ;  Education  ;  Marriage  ;  Motbsr  ; 
Punishments.)  Among  Mohammedans  parental 
authority  has  great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupil- 
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age. — "  Father  "  in  the  Scriptures  =  1  The  male 
parent  (Gen.  ix.  22,  23,  &c.) ;  in  the  plural  sometimes 
=  both  parents  (Eph.  vi.  4,  compare  2).  2.  An  an- 
cestor or  forefather,  especially  a  patriarch  or  founder 
of  a  tribe,  people,  city,  &c.  (Gen.  xxviii.  13;  Num. 
xviil.  1 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  49  fi*. ;  Mat  ill.  9,  kc.) ;  in  plural 
=  ancestors  in  general  (Gen.  xt.  15,  kc).  Hence 
the  originator  of  an  art,  as  the  founder  of  a  family 
composed  of  those  who  practise  it  (Gen.  iv.  21,  &c.), 
the  banner  of  any  series  or  line  of  succession 
(Gen.  xvii.  4 ;  Jn.  viii.  44 ;  Rom.  iv.  11,  &c.),  &c.  3. 
The  author  or  maker  of  any  thing,  especially  a 
creator  (Job  xxxviii.  28;  Jas.  i.  17).  4.  One  who 
acts  or  is  regarded  as  acting  in  any  respect  as  a 
father,  e  g.  a  benefactor,  protector,  teacher,  adviser, 
&C.  (Job  xxix.  16;  Ps.  Ixviii.  5;  Judg.  xvii.  10; 
Gen.  xlv.  8,  kc).  God  as  the  great  creator,  preserver, 
governor,  is  in  a  sense  the  Father  of  all  men ;  but 
especiallv  the  Father  of  His  covenant  people  (Jer. 
xxxi.  9; 'Mat.  vi.  9,  kc).  "The  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost "  are  expressly  distinguished 
(Mat  xxviii  19,  kc).  Sos  of  God;  Spuut,  the 
Holt. 
Fatb'en.    Weights  and  Meascres. 

•  Fatting.    Beast ;  Fat ;  Food,  &c. 
Feasts.    Banquet;  Festivals. 

•  Feasts  of  Char'i-ty  (Gr.  affapai,  pi.  of  agape,  = 
loves  ;  see  Charity)  (Jude  12  only ;  compare  2  Pet 
ii.  13  and  1  Cor.  xi.  17  flF.)  =  certain  banquets  or 
social  meals  among  the  early  Christians,  intended  as 
an  exhibition  of  their  mutual  love,  and  usually  cel- 
ebrated in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper ;  also 
called  loi'e-f<agts  (L.  agapce).  The  food  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  wealthier  members,  and  shared  among 
all  Christians  who  chose  to  partake  (Acts  ii.  46,  vi. 
2).  Portions  were  also  sent  to  the  sick  and  absent 
members.  In  consequence  of  abuses  they  were  foi^ 
bidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  a.  d.  361,  and 
by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  a.  d.  397,  to  be 
held  in  houses  of  worship,  and  aft«r  the  prohibitions 
by  the  Council  of  Orleans  a.  d.  641,  and  of  Trullo 
A.  D.  692,  kc,  were  entirely  disused.  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 

•  Feet,  plural  of  Foot. 

Fe'iix  (L,  happy),  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judea, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  frcedman 
he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Yentidius  Cunianus 
in  A.  D.  63.  Tacitus  states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus 
were  joint  procurators ;  Cumanus  having  Galilee, 
and  Felix  Samaria.  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius's powerful  freedman  Pallas.  He  ruled  the 
province  in  a  mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner. 
His  period  of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  sedi- 
tions. St  Paul  was  brought  before  Felix  inCesarea. 
He  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  kept  there  two 
years,  in  hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him  (Acts 
xxiii.,  xxiv.).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Porcius  Fes- 
tcs  was  appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  Cesarea, 
and  would  have  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atroci- 
ties, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Em- 
peror Nero  to  spare  him.  This  was  probably  in  60 
A.  d.  Felix's  wife  was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I. 

Feared  fft'y  [fenst  sit'te]  (Heb.  mibtg&r).  The 
broad  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village  in 
Biblical  language  consisted  in  the  possession  of 
walls.  The  city  had  walls,  the  village  was  unwallcd, 
or  had  only  a  watchman's  tower,  to  which  the  villa- 
gers resorted  in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  dis- 
tinction is  thus  obtained — 1.  "  cities;"  2.  unwalled 
"  Tillages ;  "  3.  villages  with  "  castles  "  or  towers 


(1  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  The  district  E.  of  the  Jordan, 
forming  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Basban  (Ahgob), 
is  said  to  have  abounded  from  very  early  times  in 
castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah 
to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Deut. 
iii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  ixvi.  10).  The  fortifications  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  thus  regularly  "  fenced,"  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  walls  crowned  with  battle- 
mented  parapets,  having  towers  at  regular  intervals 
(xxxii.  5;  Jer.  xxxL  38)  (Jerusalem),  on  which, 
in  later  times,  engines  of  war  (Engine)  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  bv  dav  and  night  in  time  ot 
war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15';  2  K.  ix.  17).  The  gateways 
of  fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.).  In  advance 
of  the  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
an  outwork  (Heb.  hhil  or  cheyl,  2  Sam.  xx.  16,  A.  V. 
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"  in  the  trench,"  margin  "  against  the  outmost 
wall ;  "  1  K.  xxi.  23,  A.V.  "  wall,"  margin  "  ditch  "), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
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the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  /J'*ch 
itself.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep  or  cltadd 
for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders.     These  forta 
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were  well  furnished  with  cisterns.  (Antonia.)  But 
the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  only  in  a  few 
instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress  of  an  in- 
vading force,  though  many  instances  of  determined 
and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record,  as  of  Sama- 
ria for  three  years  (2  K.  xvlii.  10),  Jerusalem  (xxv. 
3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  times  of  Jotapata, 
Gamala,  Machajrus,  Masada,  and,  above  all,  Jerusa- 
lem itself,  the  strength  of  whose  defences  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  Titus. — The  walls 
of  A.NTiocH  1,  large  portions  of  which  still  re- 
main were  of  great  size  and  strength,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  thick,  flanked  by 
numerous  square  towers,  and  carried  up  and 
down  the  steep  mountain-side. — The  earlier  Egyp- 
tian fortifications  consisted  usually  of  a  quad- 
rangular and  sometimes  double  wall  of  sun-dried 
brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often  fifty  feet  in 
height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals,  of  the  same 
height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with  a  parapet, 
and  a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape  like  a 
shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at  the  en- 
trance was  added,  distant  thirteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was 
made  of  seventy  or  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  pro- 
jecting at  right  angles  from  the  main  wall,  to  enable 
the  defenders  to  annoy  the  assailants  in  flank.  An- 
tioch;  Babylon;  Nineveh;  Tyre;  War;  Zidon. 

Ferret,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  &ndkah, 
one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things  in  Lev.  xi.  30  ; 
according  to  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  =  the  shrew- 
mouse  (J/iM  arane)is)\  probably  a  reptile  of  the 
lizard  tribe  (so  Mr.  Drake,  with  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
&c.).  The  "ferret"  {Mustela  furo,  Linn.)  is  an 
animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  often  used  to  hunt  rab- 
bits. 

*  Fcr'ry-baat,  the  translation  by  the  A.  V.,  Gese- 
nius, Fiirst,  &c.,  of  the  Heb.  ^abdrdh  in  2  Sam.  xix.  18 ; 
perhaps  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed  boat,  or  a  raft  or 
float  of  reeds  like  those  used  in  crossing  the 
Nile. 

Fes'ti-yals.  L  The  religious  times  ordained  in 
the  Law  fall  under  three  heads : — 1.  Those  for- 
mally connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath ; 
(a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself.  (6)  The  seventh 
new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trumpets.  (Trumpets,  Feast 
OF.)  (c)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  {d)  The  Year  of 
Jubilee. — 2.  The  great  feasts  ; — («)  The  Pass- 
over. (6)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of 
Wheat-harvest,  or,  of  the  First-fruits,  (c)  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering.  (Taber- 
nacles, Feast  of.)  On  each  of  these  occasions  every 
male  Israelite  was  commanded  "  to  appear  before 
the  Lord,"  i.  e.  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  Taber- 
nacle or  the  Temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a 
joyful  heart  (Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Dent.  xxvi.  11 ;  Neh, 
viii.  9-12).  The  attendance  of  women  was  volun- 
tary, but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the  Passover 
(1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19  ;  Lk.  ii.  41).  On  all  the  days  of 
Holy  Convocation  there  was  to  be  an  entire  sus- 
pension of  ordinary  labor  of  all  kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16; 
Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25,  35).  But  on  the 
intervening  days  of  the  longer  festivals  work  might 
be  carried  on.  Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the 
great  festivals  must  have  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  number 
(=7)  in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  remark- 
able. Pentecost  occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Pass- 
over ;  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
last  seven  days  each ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation 
are  seven  in  the  year ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
20 


and  the  Day  of  Atonement  fall  in  the  seventh 
month  of  the  sacred  year;  the  cycle  of  annual 
feasts  occupies  seven  months,  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 
The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great 
festivals  is  already  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  in  Lev.  xxiii.  (Agriculture.) 
The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible, 
with  the  industry  of  the  people. — 3.  The  Day  of 
Atonement.  (Atonement,  Day  of.) — II.  After  the 
Captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim  (Esth.  ix.  20  ff".)  and 
that  of  the  Dedication  (1  Mc.  iv.  56)  were  insti- 
tuted. The  Feast  of  Wood-carrying,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  fifth  month,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
the  Mishna  (Neh.  x.  34).  The  feasts  of  Nicanor  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  twelfth  month  (1  Mc.  vii.  49), 
of  Acra  (A.  V.  "  the  tower  ")  on  the  twenty-third 
of  the  second  month  (xiii.  50-52),  of  Water-draw- 
ing on  the  twenty-second  of  the  seventh  month 
(compare  Jn.  vii.  37),  and  some  others,  were  insti- 
tuted after  the  Captivitj',  but  subsequently  discon- 
tinued (Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto).  The  term  "  the 
Festival  of  the  Basket "  is  applied  by  Phifo  to  the 
offering  of  the  First-fruits  described  in  Deut. 
xxvi.  1-11.     Banquets. 

Fes'tns  (L.  of  the  holidays,  festal ;  a  Roman  sur- 
name), Por'ci-ns(L.,  the  name  common  to  members 
of  a  certain  Roman  clan,  from  porcus,  a  hog?\  suc- 
cessor of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judea  (Acts  xxiv. 
27),  sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  60  a.  d. 
A  few  weeks  after  Festus  reached  his  province,  he 
heard  the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a 
prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa 
II.  and  Bernice  his  sister  (xxv.  11,  12).  Judea  was 
in  the  same  disturbed  state  during  Festus's  proc- 
uratorship  as  through  that  of  his  predecessor.  He 
died  probably  in  the  summer  of  a.  d.  62,  having 
ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years. 

Fet'ters  (=  chains  to  confine  the  feet),  the  A.  V. 
translation  of — 1.  Heb.  nehushlayim  or  ncihush- 
tayim,  in  the  dual  number,  expressing  the  material 
of  which  fetters  were  usually  made,  viz. "  Brass,"  and 
also  that  they  were  made  in  pairs  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34  ;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi. 
6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  Hi.  11,  margin  in  both,  text 
"  chains  "). — 2.  Heb.  cehel,  once  in  singular,  perhaps 
=  the  link  which  connected  the  fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18, 
cxHx.  8).  Iron  is  here  mentioned  as  the  material. 
— 3.  Heb.  pi.  zikkim  (Job  xxxvi.  8),  usually  trans- 
lated "  chains  "  (Ps.  cxlix.  8 ;  Is.  xlv.  14  ;  Nah.  iii. 
10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to  refer  to  the 
contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain. — 4.  Gr.  pi. 
pedai  (Mk.  v.  4 ;  Lk.  viii.  29). 

Fe'ver.  The  Heb.  kadda/iath  or  kaddachath  is 
translated  in  A.V.  "  burning  ague  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  16), 
and  "  fever  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  22) ;  also  in  xxviii.  22 
Heb.  dallekelh  is  translated  "  inflammation,"  and 
harhur  or  charchur  is  translated  "  extreme  burn- 
ing." In  the  N.  T.  the  Gr.  noun  purelos  is  trans- 
lated "fever"  (Mat.  viii.  15;  Mk.  i.  31 ;  Lk.  iv.  38, 
39 ;  Jn.  iv.  52 ;  Acts  xxviii.  8),  and  the  kindred  Gr. 
fem.  participle  puressonsa  is  translated  "  sick  of  a 
fever  "  (Mat.  viii.  14 ;  Mk.  i.  30).  Dr.  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander (in  Kitto)  supposes  the  second  (A.  V.  "  inflam- 
mation ")  to  be  the  ague ;  the  third  (A.  "V.  "  extreme 
burning")  to  be  dysentery,  or  some  inflammatory 
fever. — Tliese  words,  from  various  roots  signifying 
heat  or  inflammation,  are  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a 
feverish  affection.  Fever  constantly  accompanies 
the  bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8).  Fever 
and  ague,  &c.,  are  very  common  in  Jerusalem  (Rbn. 
Phys.  Geoff.  309).     Malignant  fevers  are  still  preva- 
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lent,  especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  about  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (Thomson,  i.  547). 

Fieldt  The  Hebrew  xddfh,  usually  translated 
"  field  "  =  unenclosed  land,  the  open  ^</«fc,  the  coun- 
iri/,  Ges.  It  embraces  both  tilled  fields  and  pas- 
tures (Gen.  xxxi.  4,  xxxvii.  7,  &c.),  also  mountain- 
ous land  and  fields,  planted  with  trees  (Judg.  ix. 
82,  compare  36  ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  C).  It  is  frequently 
contrasted  with  what  is  enclosed,  whether  a  vine- 
yard, a  garden,  or  a  walled  town.  In  many  passages 
the  term  implies  what  is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen. 
iv.  8,  xxiv.  63 ;  Deut.  xxii.  25)  or  settled  habitation, 
as  in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  (Beast.) 
The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones  (A.  V.  "  land-marks  "),  which  might  easily 
be  removed  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17;  compare  Job 
xxiv.  2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) :  the  absence  of 
fences  rendered  the  fields  liable  to  damage  from 
straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  or  fire  (ver.  6 ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  30) :  hence  the  necessity  of  constantly  watch- 
ing flocks  and  herds.  From  the  absence  of  en- 
closures, cultivated  land  of  any  size  might  be 
termed  a  field.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  Gr. 
offrvg  (=  Heb.  sddeh,  LXX.),  usually  translated 
"  field  "  in  theN.  T.  (Mat.  vi.  28,  30,  xiii.  24  ff.,  &c.). 
The  expressions  "fruitful  field"  (Is.  x.  18,  xxix. 
17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and  "plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi. 
10  ;  Jcr.  xlviii.  33),  are  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
Heb.  carmd  =  a  garden,  orchard,  park,  or  well- 
kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wilderness  or  a  forest. 
Carmel  ;  Fuller's  Field  ;  Potter's  Field. 

Fig,  Flg-trfe,  both  occur  as  =  Heb.  ieendh,  which 
signifies  the  tree  Ficm  Carica  of  Linnseus,  and  also 
its  frbit.  In  N.  T.  the  Gr.  sitke  =  "  the  fig-tree," 
and  the  Gr.  plural  suka  =  "  figs."  The  fig-tree  is 
very  common  in  Palestine  (Deut  viii.  8).  Its  fruit 
is  a  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  article  of  food. 
In  the  East  this  is  of  three  kinds ;  (1.)  the  early  Jiff 
(Heb.  biccurdh,  below),  ripening  about  the  end  of 
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June ;  (2.)  the  tummer  Jig,  ripening  in  August ;  (3.) 
the  winter  Jig,  larger  and  darker  than  No.  2,  hanging 
and  ripening  late  on  the  tree,  even  after  the  leaves 
were  shed,  and  sometimes  gathered  in  the  spring 


(Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.).  The  blossoms  of  the  fig-tree  are 
within  the  receptacle  or  so-called  "fruit,"  and 
not  visible  outwardly ;  and  this  fruit  begins  to  de- 
velop before  the  leaves.  Hence  the  fig-tree  which 
had  leaves  before  the  usual  time  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  have  also  some  figs  on  it 
(ilk.  xi.  13);  but  it  was  not  true  to  its  pretensions. 
The  "fig-leaves,"  of  which  our  first  parents  made 
themselves  "  aprons  "  (Gen.  iii.7),  have  been  supposed 
to  be  leaves  of  the  banyan  or  Indian  fig  {Fiaulndird) 
(so  Milton),  or  the  enormous  leaves  of  the  banana 
{Musa  paradisiaca)  (so  Celsius,  Gesenius,  &c.),  but 
were  probably  the  large  and  beautiful  leaves  of  the 
common  fig-tree.  Mount  Olivet  was  famous  for  its  fig- 
trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  still  found  there. 
"To  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  one's  own  fig- 
tree"  became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the 
Jews  to  denote  peace  and  prosperity  (IK.  iv.  25; 
Mic.  iv.  4 ;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  Heb.  biccurdh  (Hos. 
ix.  10;  Mic.  vii.  1)  =:  the  Jirst  ripe  of  the  fg-tree ; 
Heb.  pag  (Cant.  ii.  13;  A.  V.  "green  figs")  =  the 
unripe  fig,  which  hangs  through  the  winter ;  Heb. 
dibeldh  =  a  round  cake  of  figs  dried  and  compressed 
into  a  mass,  used  for  food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  &c.),  also 
(A.  V.  "  a  lump  of  figs  ")  laid  on  Hezekiah's  boil 
(2  K.  XX.  7;  Is.  sxxviii.  21). 

*Flle,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  pitstrdh  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  21  only),  which  Gesenius  translates  dul- 
ncss,  bliintness,  literally  the  being  notched.  The 
sense  thus  would  be :  "  the  Israelites  went  down  to 
the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share," 
&c. — "  when  the  mattocks,  &c.,  were  dull ;  "  liter- 
ally when  there  teas  notchedness  of  mouths  (L  e.  dul- 
ness  of  edges)  to  the  mattocks,  kc. 

*  Fl'ner  =  Refiner  (Prov.  xxv.  4). 

*  Fines.       PUNISHMEXTS. 

*  Fin'gcr  [fing'ger]  (Heb.  etsba^ ;  Gr.  daltulos)  = 
one  of  the  five  extremities  of  the  hand.  The  priest 
sprinkled  with  his  fore-finger  (Lev.  iv.  6  ff.,  xiv.  16, 
27,  &c.).  "  Putting  forth  the  finger,"  i.  e.  pointing 
with  it  (Is.  Iviii.  9)  indicated  contempt  "The 
finger  of  God  "  (Ex.  viii.  19 ;  Lk.  xi.  20)  figuratively 
=  God's  power.  One  of  the  Philistine  giants  had 
six  fingers  on  each  hand  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20 ;  1  Chr. 
XX.  6).     Weights  and  Measures. 

Fir,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  b^rosh, 
bSrdlh,  denoting  a  tree  whose  timber  was  used  for 
musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  doors  (1  K.  vL 
34),  gilded  ceilings  (2  Chr.  iii.  5),  boards  or  decks 
of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  v).  Mr.  Houghton  supposes  the 
Hebrew  =  the  Pinus  Halepensis  (Aleppo  pine),  or 
the  Juniperus  excclsa  (tall  juniper),  both  of  which 
grow  on  Lebanon,  and  would  supply  excellent  tim- 
ber for  these  purposes.  (Cedar.)  Gesenius  and 
ancient  interpreters  translate  the  Hebrew  by  Cy- 
press ;  Celsius  regards  it  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ; 
Fiirst  infers  that  several  trees  (cypress,  cedar,  pine, 
&c.)  were  designated  by  the  term. 

Fire  (Heb.  esh  ;  Gr.  pur).— 1.  Religimis.  (l.)That 
which  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense- 
offering,  beginning  with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen, 
viii.  20),  and  continued  in  the  ever-burning  fire  on 
the  altar,  first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13, 
ix.  24),  and  rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (Altar;  BtRNT-OKFER- 
i.No;  Incense;  Sacrifice.)  (2.)  The  symbol  of 
Jehovah's  presence,  and  the  instrument  of  His 
power,  in  the  way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruc- 
tion (Ex.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19.  &c.).  Parallel  with  this  ap- 
plication of  fire  and  with  its  symbolical  meaning  is 
to  be  noted  the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes, 
and  the  respect  paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
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as  symbols  of  deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not 
even  now  extinct :  e.  g.  the  Sabean  and  Magian  sys- 
tems of  worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with 
Abraham  ;  the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves into  sun-worship,  or  its  corrupted  form  of 
fire-worship  (Is.  xxvii.  9;  Deut.  xvii.  3,  &c.),  the 
worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire, 
prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Persians, 
so  also  even  in  Egypt.  (Idolatry.)  Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar 
was  called  "strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by  fire 
from  God  (Lev.  x.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61).  (3.) 
Of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites,  such  articles 
as  could  bear  it  were  purified  by  fire  as  well  as  in 
the  water  appointed  for  the  purpose  (Num.  xxxi. 
23).  The  victims  slain  for  sin-ofierings  were  after- 
ward consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv. 
12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27 ;  Heb.  xiii.  11).  (Xazarite.) 
— II.  Domestic.  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  ( Jer.  xxxvi. 
22;  Mk.  xiv.  54;  Jn.  xviii.  18).  (Bread;  Coal; 
Cooking;  Ove\.)  For  this  purpose  a  hearth  with  a 
chimney  is  sometimes  constructed,  on  which  either 
lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal  are  placed.  On 
the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be  kindled 
even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3  ;  Num.  xv.  32). — III. 
The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season,  in  Syria, 
of  course  increases  liability  to  accident  from  fire. 
The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one  kindling  a 
fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn  in  a  field  should 
make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6 ;  compare  Judg.  xv.  4, 
5 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30).  (Punishments.) — IV.  Fire  or 
flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  express  ex- 
cited feeling  and  divine  inspiration,  also  to  describe 
temporal  calamities  and  future  punishments  (Ps. 
Ixvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xx.  9 ;  Joel  ii.  30 ;  Mai.  iii.  2 ;  Mat. 
XXV.  41;  Mk.  ix.  43;  Rev.  xx.  15).  Brimstone; 
Burial  ;  Death  ;  Eternal  ;  Eternity  ;  Furnace  ; 
Handicraft  ;  Molech  ;  Refiner  ;  Shechinah  ;  War. 

Fire'paa,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  mahtuh 
or  machtdh,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  service 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3  ;  2  K.  xxv.  15  ;  Jer.  Hi.  19), 
elsewhere  rendered  "snuff-dish"  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23 ;  Num.  iv.  9)  and  "  censer  "  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi. 
12;  Num.  xvi.  6  ff.).  (Altar.)  There  appear, 
therefore,  to  have  been  two  articles  so  called :  one, 
like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  burning 
incense ;  another,  like  a  snuffer-dish,  used  in  trim- 
ming the  lamps,  to  carry  the  snuffers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff. 

Fir' kin.    Weights  and  Measures. 

Fir'ma-ment  (fr.  L.  firmamemtum  =  a  strengtherv- 
inff,  support,  prop),  the  A.V.  translation  of  the  Heb. 
r&Ha'  (Gen.  i.  6  ff. ;  Ps.  xix.  1  [Heb.  2],  cl.  1 ;  Ez.  i. 
22  ff.  X.  1 ;  Dan.  xii.  3),  generally  regarded  as  ex- 
pressive of  simple  expansion,  and  so  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  Gen.  i.  6.  The  Heb.  root  raka^  =  (so  Ge- 
senius)  (1.)  to  beat,  to  smite  with  the  feet,  to  "  stamp" 
(Ez.  vi.  11,  xxv.  6),  hence  to  tread  down  enemies  (2 
Sam.  xxii.  42,  A.  V.  "did  spread  them  abroad"); 
(2.)  to  beat  out,  i.  e.  to  spread  out  or  expand  by 
beating,  whether  by  the  hand,  the  foot,  or  any  in- 
strument; used  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3 ;  Num.  xvi.  39,  A.  V.  "  they 
were  made  broad  plates  ").  The  sense  of  soliditu, 
therefore,  is  combined  with  the  ideas  of  expansioti 
and  tenuity  in  the  term  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  &c.).  Gese- 
nius  says,  "  hence,  simply  to  spread  ont,  to  expand, 
as  God  the  earth  "  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  6,  A.  V.  "  stretched 
out ; "  Is.  xlii.  5,  A.  V.  "  spread  forth ; "  xliv.  24, 


A.  V.  "spreadeth  abroad"),  and  the  heavens  (Job 
xxxvii.  18,  A.  V.  "spread  out").  It  is  unfair  for 
us  to  take  such  poetical  descriptions  as  those  in 
which  the  heavens  are  compared  to  a  mirror  of 
shining  metal,  &c.  (Job  xxxvii.  18;  compare  Gen. 
i.  20  and  Deut.  xxviii.  23),  and  interpret  them  as 
scientific  statements ;  for  modern  poets  use  languao'e 
fully  as  unscientific.  The  "  firmament "  was  to 
serve  as  a  division  between  the  waters  above  and 
the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In  it  were  placed  tlie 
heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (i.  14) ; 
"  above"  it,  in  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  cherubim  (Ez. 
i.  22-26),  was  "the  likeness  of  a  throne"  (God's). 
"  There  seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  sacred 
writers  conceived  of  "  it "  as  a  solid  substance ;  they 
seem  rather  to  have  thought  of  it  as  a  wide  expan- 
sion, in  which  the  clouds,  and  winds,  and  heavenly 
bodies  had  their  place,  and  from  which  the  rain 
came  down  "  (Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  in  Kitto).  Crea- 
tion ;  Earth  ;  Heaven. 

First'-bern  (Heb.  bSchor;  Gr.  prdtotokos),  applied 
to  animals  and  human  beings.  That  some  rights 
of  primogeniture  existed  in  very  early  times  is  plain, 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what  they  consisted.  They 
have  been  classed  as  (a)  authority  over  the  rest  of 
the  family;  (6)  priesthood  ;  (c)  a  double  portion  of 
the  inheritance  (Gen.  xxv.  23,  31,  34,  xxvii.  29,  33, 
36,  xlix.  3  ;  1  Chr.  v.  1,  2  ;  Heb.  xii.  16).  (Esau  ; 
Reuben.)  Under  the  Law,  in  memory  of  the  Ex- 
odus (Plagues,  the  Ten,  No.  10),  the  eldest  son 
was  regarded  as  devoted  to  God,  and  was  in  every 
case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not  exceeding 
five  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth.  If  he 
died  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  the  Jewish 
doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable  to  the 
payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii.  12-15, 
xxii.  29;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15, 16;  Lev.  xxvii.  6). 
(Child.)  This  devotion  of  the  first-bom  was  be- 
lieved to  indicate  a  priesthood  belonging  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  families,  which  being  set  aside  in  the 
case  of  Reuben,  was  transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  eldest  son  received  a  double  portion  of  the 
father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  but  not  of 
the  mother's.  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest  son 
usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  (IK. 
i.  30,  ii.  22).  The  male  first-bom  of  animals  was 
also  devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxxiv.  19, 
20;  Deut.  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  (Blemish.)  Unclean 
animals  were  to  be  redeemed  with  the  addition  of 
one-fifth  of  the  value,  or  else  put  to  death ;  or,  if 
not  redeemed,  to  be  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the 
priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13,  27,  28).  "  First-born,"  or 
"  first-begotten,"  figuratively  denotes  preeminence 
=  first,  chief,  as  "  the  first-bom  of  death,"  i.  e.  the 
chief  among  deadly  diseases  (Job  xviii.  13),  "  the 
first-born  of  the  poor,"  i.  e.  the  chief  among  the 
sons  of  the  poor,  or  the  poorest  of  the  poor  (Is.  xiv. 
30),  "  the  church  of  the  first-born,"  i.  e.  distin- 
guished saints  (Heb.  xii.  23).  This  title  is  especially 
appliedtotheLord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  29;  Col. 
i.  15,  18  ;  Heb.  i.  6;  Rev.  i.  5;  compare  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
27). 

First' -fraits  (Heb.  biccurim,  reshtth;  Gr.  aparche). 
1.  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first  of  all 
ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice  expressed, 
the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  offered  in  God's 
house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26).  2.  On  the 
morrow  after  the  Passover  sabbath,  i.  e.  on  the  16th 
of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  priest,  and  waved  before  the  altar,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  gift  of  fmitfulness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6, 
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10-12,  ii.  12).  3.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  weeks 
from  this  time,  i.  e.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an 
oblation  was  to  be  made  of  two  loaves  of  leavened 
bread  made  from  the  new  flour,  which  were  to  be 
waved  like  the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev. 
xxiii.  15-17;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  4.  The  feast  of  in- 
gathering, i.  e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the 
seventh  month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22 ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39).  These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  na- 
tional. Besides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an 
individual  kind,  5.  A  cake  of  the  first  dough  that 
was  baked  was  to  be  offered  as  a  heave-offering 
(Num.  XV.  19-21).  6.  The  first-fruits  of  the  land 
were  to  be  brought  in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of 
God's  choice,  and  there  presented  to  the  priest,  who 
was  to  set  the  basket  down  before  the  altar  (Dent, 
xxvi.  2-11).  (Festivals.)  The  offerings,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  resolve  themselves  into  two  classes, 
(a)  produce  in  general,  (6)  offerings,  prepared  prod 
uce.  (a)  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the 
Law  defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that  the 
wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  (Agriculture.)  The 
offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat  harvest. 
It  consisted  of  two  loaves  (according  to  Josephus 
one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven,  which 
was  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover.  No 
private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were  allowed  before 
this  public  oblation  of  the  two  loaves.  The  private 
oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public.  The  Jews  considered  seven 
sorts  of  produce  liable  to  oblation,  viz.  wheat,  bar- 
ley, grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates. 
Though  the  Law  laid  down  no  rule  as  to  quantity, 
the  minimum  fixed  by  custom  was  one-sixtieth.  No 
offerings  were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor 
after  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  (Ex.  xxiii.  1 6 ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  16,  17).  The  practice  was  for  companies  of 
twenty-four  to  assemble  in  the  evening  at  a  central 
station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
morning  they  were  summoned  by  the  leader :  "  Let 
us  arise  and  go  up  to  Mount  Zion,  the  House  of  the 
Lord  our  God."  On  the  road  to  Jemsalera  they  re- 
cited portions  of  Psalms  cxxii.  and  cl.  Each  party 
was  preceded  by  a  piper,  and  a  sacrificial  bullock 
having  the  tip  of  his  horns  gilt  and  crowned  with 
olive.  At  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were  met 
by  priests  appointed  to  inspect  the  offering,  and 
welcomed  by  companies  of  citizens.  On  ascending 
the  Temple  mount,  each  took  on  his  shoulders  his 
basket,  containing  the  first-fruits  and  an  offering  of 
turtle-doves,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  where  they  were  met  by  Levites  singing 
Psalm  XXX.  1.  The  doves  were  sacrificed  as  a 
burnt-offering,  and  the  first-fruits  presented  as  ap- 
pointed in  Deut.  xxvi.  After  pa.ssing  the  night 
at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  homes  (Dent  xvi.  7).  (6)  The  first- 
fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not  required  to  be 
taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted  of  wine,  wool, 
bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cucumbers  (Num.  xv. 
19-21 ;  Deut.  xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine ;  but 
according  to  others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  Animon,  or  Egypt.  The  offerings 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  1 1 ; 
Deut  xviii.  4).  Hezekiah,  and  afterward  Nehemiah, 
restored  the  offerings  of  first-fniita  of  both  kinds, 


and  appointed  places  to  receive  them  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
6,  11 ;  Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii.  44;  compare  Ez.  xx.  40, 
xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14  ;  Mai.  iii.  8).  An  offering  of  first- 
fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  acceptable  one  to  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42).  The  Law  directed  that 
the  fruit  of  all  trees  fresh  planted  should  be  regard- 
ed as  uncircumcised,  or  profane,  and  not  to  be 
tasted  by  the  owner  for  three  years.  The  whole 
produce  of  the  fourth  year  was  devoted  to  God. 
The  fifth  year  the  owner  might  eat  of  the  fruit 
(Lev.  xix.  23-25).  Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent 
to  Jerusalem  by  Jews  in  foreign  countries. 

Fish  (Heb.  dAg,  ddgdh ;  Gr.  ichlhus,  opsarion), 
Flsh'ing.  The  Hebrews  recognized  fish  as  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  (Gen.  i, 
21,  28,  ix.  2 ;  Ex.  xx.  4 ;  Deut  iv.  18 ;  IK.  iv.  33). 
Fishes  in  modem  zoology  =  "  oviparous,  vertebrat- 
ed,  cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water  by  means 
of  gills  or  branchice,  and  generally  provided  with 
fins ; "  but  none  of  these  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  the  popular  and  inexact  sense 
of  aquatic  animals,  eleven  sorts  are  mentioned  (so 
Dr.  P.  Holmes  in  Kitto ;  Behemoth  ;  Colors  II. 
1,  2;  Dragon  1-3;  Frog;  Horse-leech;  Levia- 
than ;  Whale).  The  Heb.  pi.  aniyoth,  translated 
uniformly  by  the  A.  V.  and  most  "  ships,"  French 
and  Skinner  (TV.  of  Ps.\  Thrupp  {Introd.  to  Pk), 
and  Dr.  Holmes  (in  Kitto),  apparently,  would  render 
"  nautilus,"  from  the  resemblance  of  this  little  shell- 
fish to  a  ship.  The  fish  of  the  Tigris  which  would 
have  devoured  Tobias  (Tob.  vi.  2  ff.)is  supposed  by 
Bochart,  &c.,  to  have  been  the  Silurus  glanis  (allied 
to  the  American  cat-fish  or  bull-head,  Fimelodut  of 
Cuvier),  which  is  sometimes  six  feet  long  and  weighs 
300  pounds;  but  Col.  C.  H.  Smith  supposes  it  a 
species  of  crocodile.  Dr.  Holmes  supposes  in  Ez. 
xxix.  4  an  allusion  to  the  remora,  Echcne's  Rtmora, 
which  has  on  its  head  an  adhesive  or  sucking  disc 
enabling  it  to  adhere  to  another  fish.  The  Mosaic 
law  (Lev.  xi.  9,  10)  pronounced  unclean  such  fish 
as  were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales :  these  were  and 
are  regarded  as  unwholesome  in  Egypt.  (Clean; 
Food.)  Of  the  various  species  found  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  Silurus  would  be  classed  among  the 
unclean,  while  the  Spams  Galilancs  (a  species  of 
bream),  and  the  Mugil  (chub),  would  be  deemed 
"clean."  In  Genesis  i.  21  (compare  verse  28),  the 
great  marine  animals  are  distinguished  from  "  every 
living  creature  thsit  creepethy"  a  description  applying 
to  fish,  along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  legs. 
The  Hebrews  doubtless  became  familiar  with  the 
remarkable  fecundity  of  fish  while  in  Egypt,  where 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and 
canals,  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of 
food  (Num.  xi.  5).  The  destruction  of  the  fish  was 
on  this  account  a  most  serious  visitation  to  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.  21 ;  Is.  xix.  8).  Among  the 
Philistines,  Dagon  was  represented  by  a  figure,  half 
man  and  half  fish.  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  18).  In  Pal- 
estine, the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  still  is  remarkably 
well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  value  attached  to  the 
fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the  traditional  l>e- 
lief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  enacted 
that  it  should  be  open  to  all  comers.  Jerusalem 
derived  its  siipply  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean 
(Neh.  xiii.  16;  compare  Ez.  xlvii.  10).  (Pal- 
t»STiXE;  Zoology)  The  existence  of  a  regular 
fish-market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  FisH- 
OATE,  which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  Nu- 
merous allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur  in 
the  Bible ;  in  the  0.  T.  metaphorical,  descriptive  of 
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iv.  2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of 
God's  enemies ;  in  the  N. 
T.  mostly  historical  (Mat 
iv.  18,  20,  21,  &c.),  me- 
taphorical in  Mat.  iv.  19, 
xiii.  47  flF.,  &c.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching 
fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 
^ET,  either  the  castitiff 
net  (Hab.  i.  15 ;  Ez.  xxvi. 
5,  14,  &c.),  probably  re- 
sembling the  one  used 
in  Egypt,  or  the  draw  or 
draff  net  (Is.  xix.  8 ;  Hab. 
i.  15 ;  Mat.  xiii.  47),  which 
was  larger  and  required 
the  use  of  a  boat:  the 
latter  was  probably  most 
used  on  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, as  the  number  of 
boats  kept  on  it  was  very 
considerable.  Angling 
the  conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  or  of  I  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in  Egypt,  and 
the  destruction  (Eccl.  ix.  12 ;  Ez.  xxix.  3  S. ;  Am.  |  was  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not  aflFord  a 

net ;  the  requisites  were  a  hook  and  a  line  (Job 
xli.  1 ;  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15);  the  rod  was  oc- 
casionally dispensed  with,  and  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  custom  of  drying  fish  is  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures, 
A  still  more  scientific  method  was  with  the  tri- 
dent or  the  spear,  as  practised  in  Egypt  in  tak- 
ing the  crocodile  (Job  xlL  7)  or  the  hippo- 
potamus. 

*  Fish '-gate,  a   gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  14 ;  Xeh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10) ;  per- 
haps (so  Gesenius)  that  now  called  St.  Stephen's 
Egyptian  upearing  rish.-From  EoseiiinL-crtn.)  Gate,  or  (so  Kitto)  at  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city. 


Egyptians  Sailing.— From  Beni  flar»an.— {RawHnton'j  Hdl.  U.  10!.) 


Egyptians  drying  and  preparing  Fish. — From  Tomb  at  the  Pyramids. — (Rawlinson's  HdL  ii.  109.) 


Jfipttta  taliva  —  "  Htchea  » In  A.  V . 


Fitch'es  (i.  e.  vetches  or  Tares,  leguminous  plants 
allied  to  beans  and  peas),  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
— 1.  Heb.  aissemelh  (Ez.  iv.  9),  elsewhere  translated 
"  Rye." — 2.  Heb.  ketsah  or  letsach  (Is.  xxviii.  25, 
27),  without  doubt  =  the  Nigella  mtiva,  an  her- 
baceous annual  plant,  sometimes  called  Nntmeg 
Flower,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rauun- 
ctclacew,  which  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine for  its  black  aromatic  seeds,  used  in  Eastern 
countries  as  a  medicine  and  a  condiment. 

Flag,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— -1.  Heb.  dhu  or 
dcku  ("  Can  the  flag  grow  without  water,"  Job  viii. 
11);  translated  "meadow"  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  as 
that  in  which  the  well-favored  kine  fed.  The  He- 
brew word,  according  to  Jerome,  is  of  Egyptian 
origin,  =  "  any  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such  as 
rushes  and  reeds,  which  grows  in  marshy  places." 
Gesenius  says,  "  marsh-grass,  reeds,  bulrtishes,  sedge, 
any  tlung  green  which  grows  in  wet  grounds." 
Probably  some  specific  plant  is  denoted  in  Job  viiL 
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11.  Dr.  Royle  (in  Kitto)  supposes  it  may  b€  the 
Cyperws  esculentus  (=  edible  seilge),  or  a  true  grass, 
e.  g.  a  species  of  Panicum.  Kalisc-h  makes  it  "  un- 
questionably either  the  Cyperus  asnUe-nttts  or  the 
Bvtomus  umbellalus"  {=  flowering  rush). — 2.  Heb. 
suph  (Ex.  ii.  3,  5 ;  Is.  xix.  6) ;  translated  "  weeds  " 
in  Jon.  ii.  5;  used  frequently  in  the  O.  T.  with  Heb. 
yam  (=  "  sea")  to  denote  the  "  Red  Sea,"  i.  e.  the 
"  sea  of  weeds."  Gesenius  makes  suph  =  a  rush, 
rted,  sedge;  Stanley  (p.  6,  «.)  observes,  "though 
used  commonly  for  flags  or  rushes,  it  would  by 
an  easy  change  be  applied  to  any  aqueous  vegeta- 
tion." 

FUg'oi,  the  A.V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  Sshishali 
(2  Sam.  vL  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3;  Cant.  ii.  6;  Hos.  iii. 
1)  =  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins  (so  Gesenius,  &c.). — 2. 
Heb.  nebel  (Is.  xxii.  24),  commonly  =  "  bottle  "  or 
"  vessel,"  originaUy  probably  a  skin,  but  in  later 
times  of  pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14).    Psaltery;  Viol. 

Flax,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  pisJUdh  (Ex. 
ix.  31 ;  Is.  xlii.  3),  and  pesheth  (Josh.  ii.  6;  Judg. 
XV.  14  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13  ;  Is.  xix.  9 ;  Ez.  xl.  3 ;  Hos. 
ii.  6,  9  [Heb.  7,  11]).  The  latter  is  often  translated 
"linen;"  the  former  is  once  (Is.  xliii.  17)  trans- 
lated "  TOW."  The  Gr.  lin<yn  is  translated  "  flax  " 
in  Mat.  xii.  20  (quoted  from  Is.  xliL  3)  and  "linen" 
in  Rev.  xv.  6.  The  common  flax,  Linnm  ■usiiatis- 
simnm,  is  a  well-known  annual  plant.  The  strong 
fibres  of  its  bark  are  manufactured  into  linen, 
kc.  The  seeds  yield  linseed  oil,  and  are  also  used 
in  medicine.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are 
used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the  thread, 
the  piece,  or  the  made-up  garment,  and  for  the  plant. 
In  Ex.  ix.  31,  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  recorded 
to  have  been  damaged  by  the  plague  of  hail.  (Rolled.) 
Probably  the  cultivation  of  flax  for  the  manufacture 
of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt,  but 
originating  in  India  spread  over  the  whole  continent 
of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of  antiquity.  That  it 
was  grown  in  Palestine  even  before  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  the  Israelites  appears  from  Josh, 
ii.  6.  The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing 
the  flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indicated  : — 
1.  The  drying  process.  2.  The  peeling  of  the  stalks, 
and  separation  of  the  fibres.  3,  The  hackling  (Is. 
xix.  9).  That  flax  was  anciently  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  in  Palestine  appears  from  Hos.  ii 
5,  9. 

Flea  (Heb.  par^oth),  a  well-known  minute  and 
troublesome  insect  (Pulex  irritam)  of  great  agility. 
David  applies  it  to  himself  as  a  term  of  humility 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20).  Fleas  are  abundant  in 
the  East,  and  the  subject  of  many  proverbial  expres- 
sions. 

•Fleece.    Wool. 

*  Flcsb,  the  general  translation  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Heb.  bds&r  and  Gr.  »arx  =  the  muscles,  fat, 
ie.,  on  the  bones  of  the  living  human  or  animal 
body  (Ex.  xvi.  12;  Job  xxxiii.  21 ;  Lk.  xxiv.  39, 
kc.) ;  also  the  human  body,  as  distinguished  from 
the  spirit  (Job  xiv.  22  ;  Jn.  vi.  62  ;  Col.  ii.  6,  &c.) ; 
the  human  body,  or  human  nature,  especially  as 
frail,  prone  to  sin,  opposed  to  what  is  spiritual  or 
holy  (Gen.  vi.  3  ;  Mat  xxvi.  41 ;  Jn.  iii.  6,  &c.),  kc. 
"  All  flesh  "  sometimes  =  all  animate  beings  (Gen. 
vi.  13,  17,  &C.),  oftencr  all  mankind  (Gen.  vi.  12; 
Lk-  iii.  6,  &e.).  Christ "  was  made  flesh  "  (Jn.  i.  14  ; 
1  Jn.  iv.  2,  &c. ;  compare  Heb.  iv.  16),  i.  c.  became 
human,  had  the  nature  and  attributes  ot  a  man. 
FUsh-hooks ;  see  Altak.    Food. 

"  Files.    Fly. 

FllnL    The  Heb.  halldmish  or  challAnlth  is  trans- 


lated "flint "  in  Deut.  viii.  16  ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8;  and  Is. 
1.  7  ;  "  rock  "  in  Job  xxviii.  9,  margin  "  flint ; " 
"flinty,"  literally  of  fiird  in  Deut  xxxii.  13.  In 
Ez.  iii.  9  "  flint "  =  the  Heb.  tsur,  translated  "  sharp 
stone,"  margin  "  knife,"  in  Ex.  iv.  25.  Flint  is 
properly  a  variety  of  quartz ;  but  the  Hebrew  prob- 
ably =  any  hard  stone  (Gesenius). 

*  Flocks.    Goat  ;  Lamb  ;  Sheep  ;  Shepherd. 

Flood.    Noah. 

Floor.     Agricitlttjre  ;    Barn  ;    House  ;    Pats- 

MEXT. 

Floor.    Bread  ;  Meat-offering  ;  Mill. 

Flowers.     Palestine,  Botany. 

Flote,  a  musical  instrument  (Chal.  mashrdkiihd) 
used  with  others  at  the  worship  of  the  golden 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up  (Dan.  iiu 
5,  7,  10,  15).     See  also  1  K.  i.  4  margin.     Pipe. 

Flnx,  Blood'y  (Acts  xxviii.  8)  =  the  dysentery, 
which  in  the  East  is,  though  sometimes  sporadic, 
generally  epidemic  and  infectious,  and  then  assumes 
its  worst  form.     Fever  ;  Medicine. 

Fly,  Flies,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  zibub 
(Eccl.  X.  1 ;  Is.  vii.  1 8),  probably  =  any  winged  insect 
or  fly  ;  perhaps  in  Isaiah  =  some  very  troublesome 
and  injurious  fly. — 2.  Heb.  ^urob  ("  swarms  oi flits," 
"  divers  sorts  of  flies,"  A.  Y.)  =  the  insect,  or  in- 
sects, which  God  sent  to  punish  Pharaoh  in  the 
fourth  plague  (Ex.  viii.  21-31;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  cv. 
31).  (Plagues,  the  Ten.)  As  they  filled  the  houses 
of  the  Egyptians,  not  improbably  common  flics 
{Miiscidce)  are  more  especially  intended. 

Food.  The  diet  of  Eastern  nations  has  been  in 
all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with  our 
own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the 
small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem  hete- 
rogeneous elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the  same 
meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the  large 
consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the  use  of  the 
term  lehem  or  lechem,  (originally  food  of  any  kind) 
specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression 
"staff  of  bread  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ps.  cv.  16  ;  Ez.  iv. 

16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  preparations  of  "  corn  "  were, 
however,  common  ;  sometimes  the  fresh  green  ears 
were  eaten  in  a  natural  state,  the  husks  being  rubbed 
off  by  the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  25  ;  2 
K.  iv.  42 ;  Mat.  xii.  1 ;  Lk.  vi.  1);  more  frequently, 
however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully  picked, 
were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (I.ev.  ii.  14),  and 
eaten  as  "  parched  com,"  in  which  form  they 
were  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly  among 
laborers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means  of  drcs.«- 
ing  food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  Ru.  ii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 

17,  XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this  practice  is  still 
very  usual  in  the  East  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
bruised  (A.  "V.  "beaten,"  Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  and  ihen 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with 
oil  (Lev.  ii.  16),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  (A.  V. 
"  dough  ; "  Num.  xv.  20  ;  Neh.  x.  37  ;  Ez.  xliv.  80). 
The  Hebrews  used  a  great  variety  of  articles  to  give 
a  relish  to  bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used 
(Job  vi.  6) ;  sometimes  the  bread  was  dipped  into 
the  sour  wine  (A.  V.  "vinegar")  which  the  laborers 
drank  (Ru.  ii.  14) ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into 
the  gravy  (Broth),  which  was  either  served  up  sep- 
arately for  the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19), 
or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  meat-dish,  as  by 
the  Arabs.  Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  Eastern   diet,  as   affording  sub- 
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6tantial  nourishment ;  sometimes  it  was  produced 
in  a  fresh  state  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally 
in  the  form  of  the  modern  Uban,  i.  e.  sour  milk 
(A.  V.  "  butter").  (Cheese.)  Fruit  was  another 
source  of  subsistence;  figs  (Fig)  stand  first  in 
point  of  importance ;  they  were  generally  dried  and 
pressed  into  cakes.  Grapes  were  generally  eaten 
in  a  dried  state  as  raisins.  (Vine.)  Fruit-cake 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians.  (Ap- 
ple ;  Massa  ;  Mulberky-trees  ;  Palm-tree  ;  Pome- 
granate ;  Summer  Fruits  ;  Sycamine-tree  ;  Syca- 
more.) Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice 
of  lentils,  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the 
Bedouins  in  travelling ;  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Garlic, 
Leeks,  Melons,  and  Onions,  which  were  and  still 
are  of  a  superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5). 
The  modern  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables  : 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten 
raw  with  bread.  (Agriculture  ;  Bitter  Herbs  ; 
Garden  ;  Gourd.)  The  spices  or  condiments  known 
to  the  Hebrews  were  numerous.  (Almond  ;  Anise  ; 
Coriander  ;  Cummin  ;  Mint  ;  Mustard  ;  Nuts  ;  Rue  ; 
Spicta.)  An  important  article  of  food  was  Honey, 
whether  the  natural  product  of  the  bee,  or  the 
other  natural  and  artificial  productions  included 
under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down.  Oil 
(Olive)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  to  the 
extent  we  might  have  anticipated.  Eggs  are  not 
often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles 
of  food  (Is.  X.  14,  lix.  5  ;  Lk.  xi.  12).  The  Orientals 
have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the  use  of  animal 
Ibod  :  not  only  does  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate 
render  it  both  unwholesome  to  eat  much  meat,  and 
expensive  from  the  necessity  of  immediately  con- 
suming a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  (Cooking.)  It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen. 
ix.  3,  4  that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  before 
the  flood;  but  the  permission  here  may  be  only 
a  more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied 
in  the  grant  of  universal  dominion  (i.  28,  compare 
iv.  2,  20,  vii.  2).  The  prohibition  expressed  against 
consuming  the  blood  of  any  enimal  (ix.  4)  was 
more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and  en- 
forced by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  26, 
xix.  26  ;  Deut.  xii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  fi". ;  Ez.  xliv. 
7, 15).  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  were  laid 
under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20,  29,  xxi. 
23).  Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  were 
also  forbidden,  as  being  set  apart  for  the  altar 
(Lev.  iii.  9,  10,  16,  vii.  23  ;  compare  1  Sam.  ii. 
16  flF. ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7).  Christians  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions  of  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25 ;  1  Cor. 
viiL).  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
(Lev.  xi.  1  flF. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  flF.)  were  also  prohibit- 
ed. (Clean  ;  Unclean  Meats.)  The  Hebrews  further 
abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip  (Gen. 
xxxii.  32,  compare  25).  Under  these  restrictions 
the  Hebrews  were  permitted  the  free  use  of  ani- 
mal food :  generally  they  only  availed  themselves 
of  it  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7), 
or  at  festivals  of  a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public 
( 1  K.  i.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  or  private  character 
(Gen.  xxvii.  4  ;  Lk.  xv.  23  ;  Banquets)  :  it  was  only 
in  royal  households  that  there  was  a  daily  consump- 
tion of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23 ;  Neh.  v.  18).  The  animals 
killed  for  meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7  ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24 ;  Am.  vi.  4) ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4 ;  Am. 
YL  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  L 


9;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Mat.  xxii.  4);  kids 
(Gen.  xxvii.  9  ;  Judg.  vi.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20) ;  harts, 
roebucks,  and  fallow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  23) ;  birds  of 
various  kinds ;  fish,  except  such  as  were  without 
scales  and  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9  ;  Deut.  xiv.  9).  Locusts, 
of  which  certain  species  only  were  esteemed  clean 
(Lev.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally  eaten  (Mat.  iii.  4), 
but  considered  as  poor  fare.  (See  the  various 
articles.)  Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
eaten  by  itself;  various  accompaniments  are  no- 
ticed in  Scripture,  as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk 
(Gen.  xviii.  8) ;  bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19) ;  and 
with  fish  either  bread  (Mat.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36 ;  Jn. 
xxi.  9)  or  honeycomb  (Lk.  xxiv.  42),  As  beverages 
the  Hebrews  used  milk,  and  probably  barley-water, 
and  a  mixture,  resembling  the  modem  sherbet, 
formed  of  fig-cake  and  water.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  water  was  most  generally  drunk. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  various  intoxicating  liquors.  Drink,  Strong  ; 
Vinegar;  Wine. 

*  Foot  =  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  especially 
of  the  human  body  (Lev.  xiii.  12,  &c.);  figuratively 
ascribed  to  God  (Ex.  xxiv.  10,  &c.).  To  be  "  under 
one's  feet"  denotes  subjection  or  conquest  (Ps.  viiL 
6,  &c.),  probably  from  the  eastern  conqueror's  prac- 
tice of  setting  his  feet  on  the  body  or  neck  of  the 
conquered  :  to  "  fall  at  one's  feet "  is  to  pay  homage 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  24,  &c. ;  Adoration)  ;  to  "  sit,"  or  to 
be  "  brought  up  at  one's  feet "  is  to  be  a  disciple,  or 
receive  instruction  (Lk.  x.  39 ;  Acts  xxii.  3).  "  Feet " 
euphemistically  =  the  secret  parts ;  hence  to  "  cover 
one's  feet "  =  to  ease  one's  self  (Judg.  iii.  24,  &c.). 
Ornaments  for,  or  about,  the  feel;  see  Anklet  ;  Or- 
naments, Personal.  Agriculture;  Dust;  Meals  ; 
Sandal  ;  Washing  the  Hands  and  Feet. 

Foot'man,  employed  in  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 
1.  Heb.  raffli  r=  afoot-man,  cspeclaWj  a  foot-soldier, 
Ges.  (Num.  xi.  21  ;  Judg.  xx.  2,  &c.).  (Army.)— 2. 
Heb.  rdts  =  a  runner,  courier,  Ges.  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
17  only;  margin  "runners"  or  "guard").  This 
passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the  existence 
of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold  by 
Samuel  (viii.  11).  This  body  appear  to  have  been 
afterward  kept  up,  and  to  have  been  distinct  (so 
Mr.  Grove)  from  the  body-guard — the  six  hundred 
and  the  thirty — who  were  originated  by  David. 
See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  x. 
25,  xi.  4,  6,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
word  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered 
"  guard  ;  "  but  the  translators  have  put  the  word 
"  runners  "  in  the  margin  in  1  K.  xiv.  27.  Compel  ; 
Epistle  ;  Post  II. 

*  Ford  =  a  place  of  crossing  a  river,  &c.  Fer- 
ry-boat ;  Jordan. 

Fore'head  [for'ed].  The  practice  of  veiling  the 
face  in  public  for  women  of  the  higher  classes,  es- 
pecially married  women,  in  the  E.,  suflficiently  stig- 
matizes with  reproach  the  unveiled  face  of  women 
of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxiv.  63  ;  Jer.  iii.  3).  (Dress.) 
An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the  term  "  hard 
of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of  audacity  in  general 
(Ez.  iii.  7  [margin],  8,  9).  The  custom  among  many 
Oriental  nations,  both  of  coloring  the  face  and  fore- 
head and  of  impressing  on  the  body  marks  indica- 
tive of  devotion  to  some  special  deity  or  religious 
sect,  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  (Cuttings.)  The 
"jewels  for  the  forehead  "  (Ez.  xvi.  12;  Gen.  xxiv. 
22)  were  probably  nose-rings.  ELar-rings;  Nose- 
jewel. 

*  For'eiga-er  [for'in-er]     Stranger. 
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*  Fvre'ship  (Acts  xxvii.  30)  =  forepart  of  a  ship. 

*  Foreskin  =  the  prepuce^  or  projecting  skin  of 
the  male  organ  of  generation,  which  was  cut  oflF  in 
ciRcmcisiON  (Gen.  xvii.  11  ff.  &c.);  figuratively  = 
UHcleannenHy  impurity  (Deut.  x.  16  ;  Jer.  iv.  4). 

Fw'estf  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  ya^ar, 
hCresh  or  choresh,  and  pardes.  The  first  of  these 
most  truly  =  a  /ores/,  literally  an  abundance  of 
trees  (1  Sam.  xxiL  5 ;  1  K.  vii.  2,  &c.) ;  often  trans- 
lated '•  wood  "  (Deut.  xix.  5 ;  Josh.  xvii.  15,  18,  &c.). 
The  second  (=  a  Uiickwood,  thicket,  forest,  Ges.)  is 
translated  "wood"  in  1  Sam.  xxiiL  15  ft'.,  and  in 
plural  "forests"  in  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4.  The  third, 
pardes  (Paradise),  once  =  "  forest "  (Neh.  ii.  8), 
elsewhere  "orchard"  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13). 
Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  no  doubt  there  was 
much  more  wood  formerly  than  at  present.  (1.) 
The  wood  of  Ephraim  clothed  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  that  bordered  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the 
plain  itself  near  Beth-shan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ff.). 
(Ephraim,  Wood  of.)  (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel 
(2  K.  iL  23,  24)  was  in  the  ravine  which  de- 
scends to  the  plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest 
of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the 
border  of  the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Judah  (4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israel- 
ites passed  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25)  was  probably  in  a  valley  near  Aijalon  (com- 
pare 31).  (5.)  The  "  wood  "  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied 
in  the  name  of  KinjATn-jEARiM  (1  Sam.  vii.  2) 
must  have  been  near  Kirjath-jearim.  (6.)  The 
"  forests"  in  which  Jotham  placed  his  forts (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  4)  were  (so  Bertheau)  the  wooded  hills  or 
mountain-summits  of  Judah,  where  cities  could  not 
be  built.  (7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  1  was  partly 
covered  with  wood  (Is.  Ixv.  10).  (8.)  The  wood  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph  2,  hi  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.),  lay  S.  E.  of  Hebron. 
The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ( 1  K.  vii.  2,  x. 
17,  21;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  probably 
from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  (Palace.)  The 
forest  supplied  an  image  of  pride  and  exaltation 
doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix.  23;  Is.  x.  18, 
xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14,  xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23; 
Zech.  xi.  2).  and  of  unfruitfulness  as  contrasted  with 
a  cultivated  field  or  vinevard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxii. 
16;  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Hos.  ii.  12). 

•F»rks  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21)  =  three-pronged  instru- 
ments for  gathering  up  hay,  straw,  &c.  (so  Gese- 
uius).     Agricclture 

*  Fer-ni>f«'tioB.    Adcltery  ;  Harlot. 
For-ti-fi-f a tions.    Fexckd  City;   Tower;  War. 

*  F»r'tres8.     Fortificatioss,  &c. 

For-ti-na'tiS  (L.  jirotsjtercd,  fortunate),  a  Corin- 
thian Christian  at  Ephesus,  with  Stephanas  and 
Achaicus,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  1  Corinthians;  per- 
haj.'S  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus  were  members  of 
Stephanas's  household  (1  Cor.  xvi.l7).  The  Fortuna- 
tus mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  was  possiblv  the  same  person. 

*  F«H-da'U«i,  Gate  ef  the  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  5).  Sur, 
Gate  of. 

*  FoBMd'er.     IlASDirRAFT  ;  Metals. 
FaiBtain,   the  A.   V.   translation   of— I.    Heb. 

'ayJM  (Ais  ;  Gen.  xvL  7 ;  Num.  xxxiiL  9 ;  Deut.  viii. 
7,  xxxiii.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3 ;  Neh. 
ii.  14,  iii.  15,  xii.  37;  Prov.  viii.  28),  also  translated 
"well"  (Gen.  xxiv.  13  ff. ;  Ex.  xv.  27;  Judg.  xv. 
19  margin;  Xeh.  ii.  13),  often  "ete." — 2,  Ileb. 
md'ydn  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  2;  Lev.  xi.  36;  Josh.  xv. 
9;  1  K,  xviil  5;  2  Chr.  xxxii  4;  Ps.  Ixxiv.    15, 


cxiv.  8  ;  Prov.  v.  16,  viii.  24,  xxv.  26 ;  Cant  U.  12, 
16;  Is.  xli.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Joel  iii.  18  [iv.  18 
Heb.]),  "well"  (Josh,  xviii.  15;  2  K.  iii.  19,  26; 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6  [Heb.  7];  Is.  xii.  3),  "spring"  (Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  7,  civ.  10)..i— 8,  Heb.  6«>r  or  &ay/r  once  (Jer. 
vi.  7).  (AiN  ;  Cistern.) — 4.  Heb.  mabbua^  once 
(Eccl.  xii.  6),  elsewhere  translated  "spring"  (Is. 
XXXV.  7,  xlix.  10). — 5.  Heb.  makor,  usually  figura- 
tively (Lev.  XX.  18  ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  9  [Heb.  10],"lxviii.  26 
[Heb.  27]  ;  Prov.  v.  18,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27  ;  Jer.  ii.  13, 
ix.  1  [viii.  23  Heb.],  xvii.  13;  Zech.  xiii.  1),  trans- 
lated "issue"  (Lev.  xii.  7),  "well"  (Prov.  x.  11), 
" well-spring "  (Prov.  xvi.  22;  xviii.  4),  "spring" 
(Prov.  xxv.  26;  Jer.  Ii.  36;  Hos.  xiii.  15).— «.  Gr. 
pege  (in  LXX.  =  No.  1,  2,  6)  (Mk.  v.  29  ;  Jas.  iii. 
11,  12 ;  Rev.  vii.  17,  viii.  10,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  6), 
translated  "well"  (Jn.  iv.  6,  14 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  17)- 
Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 
Land  of  Promise  to   the  nation  migrating  from 


Fonstain  at  Nizanth.— (From  RcbcrU.) 

Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
ground.  The  springs  of  Palestine,  though  short- 
lived,  are   remarkable  for    tbtir    abundance  and 


Sa-call«d  *'  FoonUin  "of  Cana.— (From  Robert*.) 


beauty,  especially  those  which  fall  into  the  Jordan 
and  its  lakes.  The  spring  or  fountain  of  living 
water  is  distinguii-heil  in  all  Oriental  languages  from 
the  artificial  well.  The  volcanic  agency  which  has 
operated  so  powerfully  in  Palestine  has,  from  very 
early  times,  given  tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm 
springs  which  are  found  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  (Hammath  ;  Palestine,  Oeoloffy%\0 ; 
Sea,  the  Salt,  II.  §  4.)  Jerusalem  appears  tohaTo 
possessed  either  more  than  one  perennial  spring,  or 
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one  issuing  by  more  than  one  outlet.  In  Oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent. 
Traces  of  such  fountains  at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  names  En-rogkl,  the  "Dragon- 
WKLL,"  and  the  "  gate  of  the  fountain  "  (Neh.  ii.  13, 
14).    Fountain-gate. 

*  Fountain-gate  (Neh.  xii.  37),  or  Gate  of  the 
Fonn'tain  (ii.  14,  iii.  15),  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  king's  pool  and  gardens  ;  probably  at  the  S.  E. 
part,  near  Siloam  (so  Gesenius). 

Fowl.  Several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V. ;  but  all  of  them,  except  one, 
are  likewise  translated  "  bird."  The  Heb.  plural 
barhurim  occurs  once  only  (1  K.  iv.  23  [v.  3  Heb.]), 
and  is  translated  "fowl,"  "fatted  fowl"  (=  capons, 
Kimchi ;  geexe,  Ges.,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum),  be- 
ing included  among  the  daily  provisions  for  Solo- 
mon's table.     Chickens  ;  Cock  ;  Hen. 

Fowler.    Cage;  Gin;  Hunting;  Net;  Sparrow. 

Fox,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  shu'M  (  = 
jackal  as  well  as  fox),  and  Gr.  alopex.  Ps.  Ixiii. 
10  evidently  refers  to  jackals,  which  are  ever  ready  to 
prey  on  the  carcasses  of  the  slain.  In  Judg.  xv. 
4,  "jackals,"  and  not  "  foxes,"  are  evidently  meant. 


Jackal,  Canit  aureut. — (Fbn.) 

for  the  former  animal  is  gregarious,  the  latter  soli- 
tary in  its  habits,  and  it  is  improbable  that  Samson 
should  have  succeeded  in  catching  300  foxes,  where- 


Foi  of  the  Nile,  Vulpe$  Nilotic^. 


as  he  could  rcadily»have  taken  in  snares  (so  the  Heb.) 
80  many  jackals.  He  may  have  had  men  to  help 
Wm ;  some  of  the  animals  might  have  been  taken 


in  one  portion  of  the  Philistines'  territory,  and 
some  in  another,  and  let  loose  in  different  parts,  and 
150  different  centres  of  conflagration  through  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  must  have  burnt  up 
nearly  all  their  "  corn."  Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal 
are  fond  of  grapes  and  very  destructive  to  vineyards 
(Cant.  ii.  15);  both  have  holes  and  burrows  among 
ruins  (Neh.  iv.  3;  Lam.  v.  18;  Mat.  viii.  20;  Lk. 
ix.  58).  The  crafty  rapacity  of  Herod  might  be  rep- 
resented by  either  (Lk.  xiii.  32 ;  compare  Ez.  xiii. 
4).  The  jackal  of  Palestine  is  no  doubt  the  Cania 
aureus,  which  may  be  heard  every  night  in  the  vil- 
lages. Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  speak  of  a  vulpine 
animal,  under  the  name  of  Canis  Syriacus,  as  being 
found  in  Lebanon.  The  Egyptian  Vulpes  Niloticua 
( ■=fox  of  the  Nile),  and  doubtless  the  common  Euro- 
pean red  fox,  V.  vulgaris,  afe  Palestine  species. 

Frank'in-eense  (Heb.  Icbondh,  in  Is.  and  Jer, 
translated  "incense;"  Gr.  libanos),  a  vegetable 
resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  used 
for  sacrificial  fumigation  (Ex.  xxx.  34-36 ;  Lev.  ii.  1 
ff.,  xxiv. ;  Mat.  ii.  11,  &c.).  It  is  obtained  by  suc- 
cessive incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  tirst  of 
which  yields  the  purest  and  whitest  kind ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  after-incisions  is  spotted  with  yel- 
low, and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its  whiteness  alto- 
gether. The  Hebrews  imported  their  frankincense 
from  Arabia  (A.V.  "  incense ; "  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
particularly  from  Sheba  ;  but  the  Arabian  frankin- 
cense, or  olibamim,  is  now  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
and  the  finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey 
'  omes  through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
tree  which  produces  the  Indian  frankincense  is  the 
Boswellia  serrata  of  Roxburgh,  or  Boswellia  ihurifera 
of  Colebrooke,  growing  on  the  mountains  of  India. 
It  is  still  extremely  uncertain  what  tree  produces  the 
Arabian  olibanum.  Lamarck  proposes  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis  =  balsam  of  Gilead  (Spice)  ;  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence.  The 
Indian  frankincense,  imported  from  Bombay,  is  used 
in  the  rites  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  as  a  perfume  in  sick-rooms.  The  com- 
mon frankincense  of  commerce  is  an  exudation 
from  the  Norway  spruce  fir  {Abies  excelsa). 

*  Free'dom.     Citizen  ;  Slave. 

*  Free'-will-of 'fer-ing  (Lev.  xxii.  18  ff.,  &c.). 
Sacrifice. 

*  Fringe.     Dress  ;  Hem  of  Garment. 

Frog  (Heb.  tsephardea' ;  Gr.  batrachos),  a  well- 
known  reptile  of  the  genus  liana,  living  mostly  in 
or  near  water  (Ex.  viii.  2  ff. ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  SO ; 
Rev.  xvi.  13).  (Plagues,  the  Ten.)  Frogs  arc  abundant 
in  the  Nile.  Mr.  Houghton  maintains  that  only  one 
species  is  now  found  in  Egypt,  the  Rana  esculeuta, 
or  edible  frog  of  Europe ;  but  others  (Gosse  in 
Fairbairn,  Duns,  &c.)  enumerate  three  or  four  spe- 
cies as  found  in  Egypt. 

Front'lctS  [frunt-]  (=  what  are  worn  in  front  or 
on  the  forehead  [Ex.  xiii.  16;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18]), 
or  Phy-lac'te-ries  (fr.  Gr.,  literally  =  preservatives, 
guards,  Amulets  [Mat.  xxili.  5]),  were  strips  of  parch- 
ment, on  wliich  were  written  four  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture (Ex.  xiii.  2-10,  11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-23) 
in  an  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
then  rolled  up  in  a  case  of  black  calfskin,  attached 
to  a  stiffer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one 
finger  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  They 
were  placed  at  the  bend  of  the  left  arm.  Those 
worn  on  the  forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of 
parchment,  and  put  into  four  little  cells  within  a 
square  case,  on  which  the  letter  o  (Heb.  shin  ;  Wei- 
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tixg)  was  written.  The  square  had  two  thongs,  on 
which  Hebrew  letters  were 
inscribed.  That  phylacte- 
ries were  used  as  amulets 
is  certmn,  and  was  very  na- 
tural. Scaliger  even  sup- 
poses that  phylacteries 
were  designed  to  supersede 
those  amulets,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  already 
learned  by  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  The  expression 
♦'they  make  broad  their 
phylacteries"  (Mat.  xxiii. 
5)  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  phylactery  itself,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  a 
prescribed  breadth,  as  to 
the  case  in  which  the 
parchment  was  kept,  which 
the  Pharisees,  among  their 
other  pretentious  customs 
(Mk.  vii.  8,  4 ;  Lk.  v.  33,  &c.),  made  as  conspicuous 
as  they  could.  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore 
them  always,  whereas  the  common  people  only 
used  them  at  prayers.  The  Pharisees  wore  them 
above  the  elbow,  but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  modern  Jews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon.  In  our 
Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews,  except  the 
Karaites,  women,  and  slaves. "  Boys,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  and  a  day,  were  bound  to  wear  them. 
The  Karaites  explained  Dent.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9,  &c., 
as  &fg^irative  command  to  remember  the  law,  as  is 
certainly  the  case  in  similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3, 
vi.  21,  vii.  3 ;  Cant.  viii.  6,  &c.).  It  seems  clear 
that  the  scope  of  these  injunctions  favors  the  Karaite 
interpretation.  The  Rabbis  (Mishna)  have  many 
rules  about  their  use.     Amulets  ;  Forehead. 

*  Frost,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Ileb.  hcin&mdl 
or  cJuindmM  (P.s.  Ixxviii.  47  only,  margin  "  great 
hailstones ").  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  J.  A.  Alexander, 
&c.,  translate  frost ;  Fiirst,  hailstores,  hail ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  favored  by  Gesenius,  ants.  (Locust  *?.) — 2. 
Ileb.  kerah  or  kerach  =  ice,  Ges.  (Gen.  xxxi.  40; 
Job  xxxvii  10;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30),  twice  translated 
"  ice  "  (Job  vi.  16,  xxxviii.  29),  once  "  crystal  "  (Ez. 
L  22).  The  kindred  Heb.  korah  or  korach  (Ko- 
rah)  is  al.so  translated  "ice  "  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  17  (poet- 
ically for  hail,  Gcs.). — 3.  Ileb.  ccphor  or  cphor  (Ex. 
xvi.  14;  Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  "hoar-frost,"  in  both;  Job 
xxxviii.  29,  A.  "V.  "  hoary  frost ").  Gesenius  sup- 
poses the  Hebrew  name  is  given  to  hoar-frost,  be- 
cause it  coverx  the  ground,  and  to  a  cup  or  goblet 
(A.  V.  "  Basin  ")  because  this  is  covered  by  a  lid. — 
Though  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  frost  and  snow  are 
^ery  rare,  they  are  well  known  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
&c.  (Rbn.  Phi/s.  Geog.).  Throughout  Western  Asia 
there  is  much  greater  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  day  and  night  than  in  Europe  gen- 
erally. In  many  parts  of  Asia  even  frosty  nights 
in  winter  may  be  succeeded  by  very  warm  days 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40 ;  Kit,  Fid.  Bible).  Dew  ;  Snow  ; 
Winds. 

*  Frnit  =  the  produce  of  trees,  and  of  plants  in 
general ;  applied  also  in  the  i^criplures  to  the  produce 
of  animals,  and  figuratively  to  the  product  or  re- 
sult of  labor,  &c.     First-frcits  ;  Food. 

*  Fry'ing-Pan.    Bread. 

"Fn'el,     Agricultcek;    Coal;    Dcno  ;   Fire; 
Forest. 
Fuller  (Hcb.  eihh;  Gr.  gnapheus).    The  trade  of 


the  fullers,  so  far  as  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  (Dress.)  The  process  of  fulling 
or  cleansing  cloth,  as  gathered  from  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on 
the  garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance,  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap,  had  been  dissolved.    The  sub- 


EgypUan  Fallen. 


Stances  used  for  this  purpose  which  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  natrum  (A.  V.  "  nitre  ; "  Prov. 
XXV.  20  ;  Jer.  ii.  22)  and  "  soap  "  (Mai.  iii.  2).  Other 
substances  also,  as  urine  and  chalk,  are  mentioned 
(Mishna)  as  employed  in  cleansing,  which,  together 
with  alkali,  seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the 
Roman  process.  The  process  of  whitening  garments 
was  performed  by  rubbing  into  them  chalk  or  earth 
of  some  kind.  Creta  Cimolia  (Cimolite)  was  prob- 
ably the  earth  most  frequently  used.  The  trade  of 
the  fullers,  as  causing  offensive  smells,  and  also  as 
requiring  space  for  drying  clothes,  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  at  Jerusalem  outside  the  city.  Full- 
er's Field  ;  Handicraft. 

FoH'er's  Field,  the,  a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K, 
xviii.  17 ;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  2),  so  close  to  the  walls, 
that  a  person  speaking  from  there  could  be  heard 
on  them  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  26).  It  gave  name  to  a 
"  HIGHWAY "  in  which  was  "  the  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool."  One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusa- 
lem would  seem  to  have  been  below  the  city  on  the 
S.  E.  side.  (En-rogel.)  But  Rabshakeh  and  his 
"  great  host "  must  have  come  from  the  N. ;  and 
Mr.  Grove,  with  Rev.  G.  Williams,  places  the  Fuller's 
Field  on  the  table-land,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city. 
Robinson,  Porter  (in  Kitto),  &c.,  place  it  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  city,  near  the  great  road  to  Joppa. 

Fn  ner-als.    Burial. 

Fnr'iong.    Weights  and  Measures. 

Fnr'nafe,  the  A.V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  tannur 
=.  furnace,  oven,  Ges.  (Gen.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxi.  9; 
Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  88),  generally  translated  "oven." 
— 2.  Heb.  cilsh&n  =  a  kmeUing  or  calcinivg  fur- 
naie,  especially  a  lime-kiln  (Gen.  xix.  28 ;  Ex.  ix.  8, 
10,  xix,  18). — 3.  Heb.  cur  =  a  furnace  for  smelting 
metals,  Ges.  (Prov.  xvii.  8,  xxvii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxii.  18 
ff.) ;  metaphorically,  a  state  of  dreadful  trial  (Dcut. 
iv.  20;  1  K.  viii.  51 ;  Is.  xlviii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  4).— 4. 
Chal.  allun  =  a  furnace,  Ges.  (Dan.  iii.  6  ff.).  The 
Persians  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  furnace  aa 
a  means  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  (Pan.  1.  c. ; 
Jer.  xxix.  22;  Hos.  vii.  7;  2  Mc.  vii.  6).— 6.  Gr. 
kaminog  =  a  furnace,  for  smelting  metals,  burning 
pottery,  baking,  &c.,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  L.  &  S.  (Kc 
clus.  xxvii.  5,  xxxviii.  28,  80;  Mat.  xiii.  42,60; 
Rev.  i.  15,  ix.  2);  in  LXX.  =  Ko.  2-4.  (Bel- 
lows ;  Bread ;  Glass  ;  Handicraft  ;  Iron  ;  Mines; 
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dli  or  cH  =  literally  a«y  thiriff  completed,  prepared, 
made,  viz.  apparatus,  implement,  equipment,  uleiisil, 
vessel,  &c.,  Ges.  (Ex.  xxxi.  7  [margin  "  vessel "],  8, 
9,  XXXV.  14,  xxxix.  33  ;  Nah.  ii.  9  [Ileb.  10],  margiu 
"vessels"),  elsewhere  translated  "vessel"  (Ex. 
xxvii,  3,  19,  &c.),  "instrument"  (Gen.  xlix.  5,  &;c.), 
"weapon  "  (xxvii.  3,  &c.),  "  artillery  "  (1  Sam.  xx. 
40),  "jewel"  (Gen.  xxiv.  53,  &c.),  "thing"  (Lev. 
xiii.  49  ff.,  &c.),  "stuft""  (Gen.  xxxi.  37,  &c.),  "ar- 
mor" (1  Sam.  xiv.  1  ff.,  &c.),  "carriage,"  "bag," 
&c.  "  Furniture  "  above  =  the  rUensUs  or  vessels  of 
the  altar,  &c. ;  "  stuff"  and  some  of  the  other  words 
are  applied  to  homehold  fwniture.  The  furniture 
of  Eastern  dwellings,  especially  in  early  ages,  was 
very  simple.  The  chamber  prepared  for  Elisha  by 
the  rich  and  liberal  Shunammite  had  apparently 
only  "  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candle- 
8ticii"(2  K.  iv.  10,  compare  13).  Many  articles 
which  Europeans  and  Americans  would  esteem  not 
aerely  useful,  but  necessary,  find  no  place  among 
acient  or  modern  Orientals.  (Altar  ;  Basin  ;  Bas- 
BT ;  Bath';  Bed  ;  Bottle  ;  Bowl  ;  Bread  ;  Candle- 
IiCK ;  Charger  ;  Cup  ;  Dish  ;  Handicraft  ;  Hodse  ; 
^MP ;  Meals  ;  Mill  ;  Nail  ;  Oven  ;  Pitcher  ; 
Pabernacle  ;  Temple.) — 2.  Heb.  car  (Gen.  xxxi.  34) 
a  camel's  liUer  or  saddle,  i.  e.  the  small  tent  or 
nopy  fastened  on  a  camel's  back,  in  which  a 
aale  rides  (Gesenius). 


G 

Ga'al  (Heb.  loathing,  Ges.),  son  of  Ebed,  aided  the 
kechemitcs  in  their  rebellion  against  Abimelech, 
It  was  ejected  from  Shechem  by  Zebul,  and  de- 
ited  by  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.) ;  probably  not  a 
itive  of  Shechem,  nor  specially  interested  in  the 
evolution,  but  one  of  a  class  of  brigands,  willing 
at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  to  sell  their  services 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

Ga'ash  (Heb.  earthquake).  On  the  N.  side  of  "  the 
hai  of  Gaash  "  was  the  city  (Timnath-Serah)  which 
was  given  to  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  9  ; 
compare  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  Hiddai  or  Hurai  was 
"of  the  brooks  of  Gaash"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1 
Chr.  xi.  32). 

Ga'ba  (Heb.)  =  Geba  (Josh,  xviii.  24 ;  Ezr.  ii. 
26;  Neh.  vii.  30). 

Gab'a-el  or  Ga'ba-el  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  high  one  of 
Oodi)  1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1).— 2.  A 
poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in  Media," 
to  whom  Tobit  lent  ten  talents  of  silver  (Tob.  i. 
14,  iv.  1,  20,  V.  6,  ix.,  x.  2). 
Gab'a-tha  (Gr.)  =  Bigthax  (Esth.  xii.  1). 
Gab'ba-i  or  Gab'bai  (Heb.  tax-gatherer,  Ges.),  ap- 
parently the  head  of  an  important  family  of  Ben- 
jamin resident  at  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  xi.  8). 

Gab'ba-tha,  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  or  Chal. 
appellation  of  a  place,  also  called  "  Pavement," 
where  the  judgment-seat  or  bema  was  planted,  from 
hia  place  on  which  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to 
death  (Jn.  xix.  13).  The  place  was  outside  the 
praetorium  (Pr^etorium,  A.  V.  "judgment-hall"), 
for  Pilate  brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 
It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  that  Gabbatha  is  a 
mere  translation  of  "  pavement."  It  is  more  prob- 
ably from  an  ancient  root  signifying  height  or 
roundness.  In  this  case  Gabbatha  =  the  elevated 
itma  ;  and  the  "  pavement "  possibly  =  some  mo- 
BMc  or  tesselated  work,  either  forming  the  bema  it- 
*Hf  or  the  flooring  of  the  court  immediately  round 


Gab'des  =  Gaba  (1  Esd.  v.  20). 

Ga'bri-as  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  man  of  Jehovah),  the 
brother,  according  to  the  present  text  of  the  LXX., 
of  Gabael  2  (Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  iv.  20  described 
as  his  father. 

Ga'brl-el  (Heb.  man  of  God).  The  word,  which 
is  not  in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name 
or  title  in  Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Lk.  i.  19, 
26.  In  the  ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels. 
In  Scripture  he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  angelic  nature  in  Us  ministration  of 
comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.     Angel. 

Gad  (Heb.,  see  below).  1.  Jacob's  seventh  son, 
the  first-bom  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole- 
brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlvi.  16,  18). 
(a)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
is  preserved  is  more  than  usually  obscure :  "And 
Leah  said,  'In  fortune,'  and  she  called  his  name 
Gad  "  (xxx.  11).  Such  is  supposed  (by  Mr.  Grove, 
Gesenius,  &c.)  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text 
of  the  passage.  But  in  the  marginal  emendation 
of  the  Masorets  the  word  is  given,  "  Gad  comes." 
(6)  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  "  Gad  "  is  taken  as 
meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (xlix.  19).  (c) 
The  force  thus  lent  to  the  name  has  been  by 
some  partially  transferred  to  the  narrative  of  Geo. 
XXX.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan  Version,  the  Veneto-Greek, 
and  A.  V. — "  a  troop  (of  children)  cometh."  Of 
the  childhood  and  life  of  the  patriarch  Gad  noth- 
ing is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent  into 
Egypt,  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  names  have 
plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families  rather 
than  persons  (xlvi.  16 ;  compare  Num.  xxvi.  IS- 
IS). Gad's  position  during  the  march  to  the 
Promised  Land  was  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Taber- 
nacle with  Reuben  (Num.  ii.  14,  &c.).  At  the  first 
census  Gad  had  45,650 ;  at  the  last,  40,500.  Of  , 
all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Reuben  and  Gad  alone  re- 
turned to  the  land  which  their  forefathers  had  left 
five  hundred  years  before,  with  their  occupations 
unchanged.  At  the  halt  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  we 
find  them  coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  rep- 
resentation that  they  "  have  cattle  " — "  a  great 
multitude  of  cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now 
are  is  a  "place  for  cattle"  (xxxii.  1-5).  They 
did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking  their 
proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been  ef- 
fected they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to  their 
tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of  the 
land  E.  of  Jordan.  The  S.  of  that  district — from 
the  Amon  ( Wady  Mojeb)  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  E. 
of  Jerusalem — was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and  at  or 
about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced. 
They  embraced  half  Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half 
the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii. 
25),  probably  the  mountainous  district  intersected 
by  the  torrent  Jabbok — if  Wady  Zurka  =  the 
Jabbok— including,  as  its  most  northern  town, 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the 
E.  the  furthest  landmark  given  is  "  Akoeb  2,  that 
faces  Rabbah "  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  "West  was  the 
Jordan  (27).  Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the 
Gadites,  but  no  doubt  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
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show  thcin  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah,  and  very  far  both  to  the 
N.  and  the  E.  of  the  border  given  them  originally, 
while  the  Manassitcs  were  pushed  still  further  N. 
to  Mount  Hermon  (v.  23).  The  character  of  the 
tribe  is  throughout  strongly  marked — fierce  and 
warlike — "  strong  men  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the 
battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  their 
faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes  upon  the 
mountains  for  swiftness  "  (xii.  8).  The  history  of 
Jephthah,  who  (so  Mr.  Grove)  appears  to  have  been 
a  Gadite,  develops  elements  of  a  different  nature 
and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  fierceness  neces- 
sary to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers  of  the 
desert.  In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah  throughout 
that  affecting  history,  there  are  marks  of  a  great 
nobility  of  character.  If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty, 
the  generosity,  and  the  delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam. 
xix.  32-39),  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of  the  tribe 
at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these.  Nor  must 
we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget, 
that  probably  (so  Mr.  Grove)  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
"  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  was  one  of 
them.  But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal 
qualities.  Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the 
powers  necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active 
or  leading  part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation. 
The  territory  of  Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which 
the  long  and  fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel 
were  fought  out,  and,  as  an  agricultural  and  pasto- 
ral country,  it  must  have  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence (2  K.  x\.  33).  Gad  was  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  26),  and  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to 
have    been   inhabited   by  the    Ammonites     (Jcr. 


xlix.  1).  Gad  is  afterward  mentioned  in  Ez.  xlviii. 
27  ff.  and  Rev.  vii.  5). — 8.  "  Gad,  the  seer,"  or  "  the 
king's  seer,"  i.  e.  Liavid's  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29  ;  2  Chr. 
xxix.  25;  2  Sam.  xxlv.  11  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  was  a 
"  prophet  "  who  appeai-s  to  have  joined  David  when 
in  the  hold  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  He  reappears  in  con- 
nection with  the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  num- 
bering of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  9-19).  He  wrote  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  David 
(xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  musical  service  of  the  "  house  of  God"  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  25).— 3.  Properly  "  the  Gad."  In  the 
A.V.  of  Is.  Ixv.  1 1,  the  clause  "  that  prepare  a  table 
for  that  troop  "  has  in  the  margin,  instead  of  the 
last  word,  the  proper  name  "  Gad,"  evidently  = 
some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it. 
(Mkni.)  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under 
whatever  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent 
of  commentators.  Gesenius  is  probably  right  in 
his  conjecture  that  Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter,  re- 
garded by  the  astrologers  of  the  East  as  the  star  of 
greater  good  fortune.  Movers  is  in  favor  of  the 
planet  Venus.  Vitringa  considers  it  the  sun.  Il- 
lustrations of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a  ban- 
queting table  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in  the 
table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians  (Udt. 
iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  made  by  the  Babylonians 
for  their  god  Bel  (B.  &  D. ;  compare  also  Ildt.  i.  181, 
&c.).  A  trace  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remains  in 
the  proper  name  Baal-Gad. 

Gad'a-ra  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Geder?  Wr.),  a  strong 
city  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax,  E.  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  over  against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias, 
and  sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each  of  those 
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places.  Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of  Perea.  A 
large  district  was  attached  to  it.  Gadara  itself  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  evidently  gives 
name  to  the  "  country  of  the  Gadarenes  "  (Mk.  v. 
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1  ;  Lk.  viii.  26,  37).  Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus 
so  clearlv  defined,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  On 
a  partially  isolated  hill,  at  the  N.  W.  extremitr  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
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Tiberias,  lie  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Keis,  em- 
bracing two  tlieatres,  traces  of  the  ancient  wall,  a 
city  gate,  a  straight  main  street  with  its  pavement 
nearly  perfect,  but  its  columns  on  each  side  all  pros- 
trate, &c.  The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins 
is  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  first  his- 
torical notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture,  along  with 
Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  c. 
218.  Destroyed  during  the  Jewish  civil  wars,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  (b.  c.  63),  and  made  the 
capital  of  a  district  by  Gabiuius.  The  territory  of 
GaJara,  with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Gadara  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Porter,  Lange  (on  Mat.), 
&c.,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  in 
healing  the  demoniacs  (Mat.  viii.  28-34  ;  Mk.  v.  1- 
21;  Lk.  viii.  26-40).  (Gerasa  ;  Gergesenes.)  The 
most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara  are  its  tombs, 
which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  city.  They  are  excavated  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  (Tomb.)  The  present  inhabitants  of 
l/m  Keis  all  "  dwell  in  tombs."  Gadara  was  captured 
by  Vespasian  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  Jews ;  all  its  inhabitants  massacred ;  and  the 
town  itself,  with  its  surrounding  villages,  reduced 
to  ashes.  Afterward  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
but  it  fell  to  ruins  at,  or  soon  after,  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquest. 

*  Gad-a-renes'  [-reenz]  =  natives  or  inhabitants 
of  Gadara. 

Gad'di  (Heb.  fortunate,  Ges.),  son  of  Susi ;  the 
Manassite  spy  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan 
(Xum.  xiii.  11). 

Gad'di-el  (Heb. /or^wne  of  God,  i.  e.  sent  from  God, 
Ges.),  a  Zebulonite,  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num. 
xiii.  10). 

Ga'di  (Heb.,  a  Gadite,  Ges.),  father  of  King  Mena- 
bem  (2  K.  xv.  14,  17). 

Gad'ites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Gad  and  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe. 

Ga'ham  (Heb.  probably  =  sunburnt,  or  swarthy), 
son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his  concubine 
Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Ga'har  (Heb.  lurking-place,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  a 
family  of  Xethinim  who  returned  from  the  Captivi- 
ty with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47  ;  Neh.  vii.  49). 

Gains  [ga'yus]  (L.  =  Caius,  a  common  Roman 
first  name).     John,  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of. 

Gara-ad(l  Mc.  v.  9,  55 ;  Jd.  i.  8,  xv.  5  ;  and  "  the 
country  of  Galaad,"  1  Mc.  v.  17,  20,  25,  27,  36,  45, 
xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of  Gilead. 

Ga'lal  (Heb.  perhaps  weighty,  worthy,  Ges.).  1, 
A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). — 3. 
A  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun  (ix.  16  ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 

Ga-la'tia  [-she-a,  or,  less  formally,  -sha]  (Gr., 
literally  =  the  Gallia,  or  Gaul,  of  the  East). 
The  Galatians  were  in  their  origin  a  stream 
of  that  great  Celtic  torrent  which  poured  into 
kjflreece  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  Some  of  these 
p'mvaders  moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  appeared 
'  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus, 
<  when  Nicomedes  L,  king  of  Bithynia,  then  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  invited  them  across  to  help  him. 
■  Once  established  in  Asia  Minor,  they  became  a  ter- 
rible scourge.  The  neighboring  kings  succeeded 
!  in  repulsing  them  within  the  general  geographical 
\  limits  to  which  the  name  of  Galatia  was  given.  At 
the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Galatia  appears  as 
»  dependent  kingdom ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I  empire,  as  a  province  (a.  d.  26).  The  Roman 
\  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly  described  as 
I  the    central    region    of    the   peninsula    of   Asia 


Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  W., 
Cappadocia  on  the  E.,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  on 
the  S.,  and  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  N.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  define  the  exact  limits.  In 
fact,  they  were  frequently  changing.  At  one  time 
this  province  contained  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
therefore  Antioch  2,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
travels.  But  the  characteristic  part  of  Galatia  lay 
N.  from  those  districts.  These  Eastern  Gauls  pre- 
served much  of  their  ancient  character,  and  some- 
thing of  their  ancient  language.  The  prevailing 
speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek.  The 
inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek.  It  is  difficult  at 
first  sight  to  determine  in  what  sense  the  word  Ga- 
latia is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  or  whether 
always  in  the  same  sense.  In  Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23, 
the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  the  district  are 
mentioned  in  very  general  terms.  Most  probably 
Galatia  is  used  by  St.  Luke  as  an  ethnographical 
term,  and  not  for  the  Roman  province  of  that  name. 
(See  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  1.)  Biittger  maintains  that  the  Galatia  of 
the  Epistle  (Galatians,  Epistle  to  the)  is  entirely 
limited  to  the  district  between  Derbe  and  Colosse, 
i.  e.  the  extreme  southern  frontier  of  the  Roman 
province. 

*  Ga-la'tians  [-she-anz  or  shanz]  =  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  Galatia,  originally  from  Gaul  or 
ancient  France  (L.  Gallia)  (1  Mc.  viii.  2  ;  2  Mc.  viii. 
20;  Gal.  iii.  1).  Some  suppose  that  in  1  Macca- 
bees "  Galatians  "=  the  Gauls  or  ancient  inhabitants 
of  France. 

Ga-Ia'tians  (see  above),  The  E-pls'tle  to  the,  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  Paul  not  long  after  his 
journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (Acts  xviii. 
23),  and  probably  in  the  early  portion  of  his  two 
and  a  half  years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  which  terminated 
with  the  Pentecost  of  a.  d.  57  or  58.  The  Epistle 
appears  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Judaizing  teachers,  who,  shortly  before  the 
date  of  its  composition,  had  endeavored  to  seduce 
the  churches  of  this  province  into  a  recognition  of 
circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12,  vi.  12  fi".),  and  had  open- 
ly sought  to  depreciate  the  apostolic  claims  of  St. 
Paul  (compare  i.  1,  11).  The  Epistle  vindicates 
his  own  apostolic  authority,  and  aims  to  bring  back 
the  Galatians  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  that 
they  may  be  justified  and  saved  through  faith  in 
Christ.  The  scope  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are 
thus — (1.)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.) ; 
and  (2.)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.) :  the  posi- 
tions and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  be- 
ing used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in 
the  exhortations  of  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  oi  this  Epistle,  no  writer 
of  any  credit  or  respectability  has  expressed  any 
doubts.  The  testimony  of  the  early  Church  is  most 
decided  and  unanimous.  Besides  express  references 
to  the  Epistle,  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations 
found  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
and  several  apparent  allusions.  (Canon  ;  Inspira- 
tion.) Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  no- 
tice : — 1.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
Epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  A.  D.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through   the   country  of 
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Galatia  and  Phrygia.  On  this  occasion  probably 
he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to  work 
in  the  churches  of  Galatia.  2.  Closely  allied  with 
the  preceding  question  is  that  of  the  date,  and  the 
place  from  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  and  more  recently  (1857)  Light- 
foot,  urge  the  probability  of  its  having  been  written 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Romans.  They  would 
therefore  assign  Corinth  as  the  place  where  the 
Epistle  was  written,  and  the  three  months  that  the 
apostle  stayed  there  (Acts  xx.  2,  3),  apparently  the 
winter  of  a.  D.  67  or  58,  as  the  exact  period.  But 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period 
than  the  commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in 
Ephesus  (a.  d.  54).  The  subscription, "  written  from 
Rome,"  the  best  critics  pronounce  spurious. 

Gal  ba-ma  (L. ;  Ileb.  hclbenah  or  chelbend/i),  one 
of  the  perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  galbanum  of 
commerce  is  brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish-j-ellow 
color,  and  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met 
with  in  masses,  but  sometimes  found  in  yellowish 
tear-like  drops.  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been 
exactly  determined.  Sprengel  is  in  favor  of  the 
Fernla  Ferulago,  Linn.,  which  grows  in  North  Africa, 
Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  for  some  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  product  of  the  Btibon  Galbanum, 
Linn.,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Opoidia  galbanifera  of  Lindley,  a  Persian  plant, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Dublin  college  in  their 
Pharmacopa?ia  as  that  which  yields  the  galbanum. 
But  the  question  remains  undecided. 

Gal'e-f  d  (Heb.  heap  of  witnexs),  the  name  given  by 
Jacob  to  the  heap  which  he  and  Laban  made  on 
Mount  GiLEAD  in  witness  of  the  covenant  then  en- 
tered into  between  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48 ;  com- 
pare 23,  25).     Jegar-sahadutha. 

Gal'ga-la  (Gr.  =  Gilgal),  the  ordinary  equivalent 
in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal  ;  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  1 
Mc.  ix.  2,  =  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near  Bethel,  or 
the  lower  one  near  Jericho. 

*  GaM-le'an  =  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee 
(Mk.  xiv.  70 ;  Lk.  xiii.  1,  2,  xxii.  59,  xxiii.  6 ;  Jn. 
iv.  45  ;  Acts  ii.  7). 

Gai'i-lee  (fr.  Heb.  g&lU  =  a  circle  or  circtiU). 
This  name,  in  the  Roman  age  applied  to  a  large 
province,  seems  to  have  been  originally  confined  to 
a  little  "  circuit "  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali, 
in  which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for  his 
work  in  conveying  timber  from  Lebanon  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Josh.  XX."  7,  xxi.  32;  IK.  ix.  11).  They  were 
then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by  strangers,  and 
for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  district  the  name 
"Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (Is.  ix.  1;  Mat.  iv.  16). 
Probably  the  strangers  increased  in  number,  and 
became  during  the  Captivity  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  territo- 
ries the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
Maccabean  period  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mc.  V.  20-23).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  all 
Palestine  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Jidea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  ix.  31;  Lk.  xvii.  II  ; 
Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3).  The  latter  included  the  whole 
northern  section  of  the  country,  including  the  an- 
cient territories  of  Issachar,  Zebulnn,  Asher,  and 
KaphtalL     On  the  W.  it  was  bounded  by  the  terri- 


tory of  Ptolemais,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
plain  of  \4kka  (Acciio)  to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The 
southern  boundary  ran  along  the  base  of  Carmel 
and  of  the  hills  of  b'amaria  to  Mount  Gilboa,  and 
then  descended  the  valley  of  Jezrecl  by  Scythopolis 
to  the  Jordan.  The  river  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  the  upper  Jordan  to  the  fountain  at  Dan, 
formed  the  eastern  border ;  and  the  northern  ran 
from  Dan  westward  across  the  mountain  ridge  till  it 
touched  the  territory  of  the  Phenicians.  Galilee 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  Lower  and  Upper. 
Lower  Galilee  included  the  great  plain  of  Esdrailon 
with  its  oflFshoots,  which  run  down  to  the  Jordan 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  whole  of  the  hill- 
country  adjoining  it  on  the  N.  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain-range.  It  extended  as  far  as  the  %-illage 
of  Ginea,  the  modem  Jeniu,  on  the  extreme  south- 
em  side  of  the  plain,  and  included  the  whole  region 
from  the  plain  of  MAA«r,  on  the  W.,  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake  on  the  E.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The  chief 
towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Seppho- 
ris.  The  towns  most  celebrated  in  N.  T.  history 
are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias  (Lk.  i.  26 ;  Jn.  ii. 
1,  vi.  1).  Upper  Galilee  embraced  the  whole  moun- 
tain-range lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and 
Phenicia.  Its  southern  border  ran  along  the 
foot  of  the  iSa/ed  range  from  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Gesnesaret)  to  the  plain  of 
^Akka.  To  this  region  the  name  "  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles  "  is  given  in  the  0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ; 
Mat.  iv.  15).  Capernaum,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee.  Galilee  was  the  scene 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  private  life  and 
public  acts.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  Naza- 
reth ;  and  when  He  entered  on  His  great  work  He 
made  Capernaum  His  home  (Mat.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  three  gospels  are 
chiefly  taken  up  with  our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this 
province,  while  the  Go«pel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judea.  The  nature  of  our  Lord's 
parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the  country. 
The  apostles  originally  were  all  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (Acts  i.  11),  and  as  such  were 
despised,  as  their  Master  had  been,  by  the  proud 
Jews  (Jn.  i.  46,  vii.  52 ;  Acts  ii.  7).  It  appears  also 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Jews  in  Galilee  had 
become  peculiar,  probably  from  contact  with  their 
Gentile  neighbors  (Mat.  xxvi.  73;  Mk.  xiv.  70). 
(Shemitic  Laxgfages,  §  15,  a:  Grfj:k.)  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee  became  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning,  and  the 
residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins.  Edu- 
cation. 

Gal'i-lM,  Sea  ot.    Galilee  ;  Gennesaret. 

Gall,  the  A.V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  mirer&lu,  or 
m^or&h,  etymologically  =  that  which  «  biUtr  ; 
translated  in  Job  xiii.  26,  "  bitter  things ; "  m  Deut 
xxxii.  82,  "bitter;"  hence  applied  to  the  bile  or 
"gall"  from  its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx. 
25);  also  =  the  poison  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14), 
which  the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their 
"  gall." — 2.  Heb.  rosh,  generally  translated  "  gall  " 
by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  Hos.  x.  4  rendered  "hemlock;" 
in  Deut  xxxii.  33,  and  Job.  xx.  16,  "  poison  "  or 
"venom"  (of  serpents).  From  Deut.  xxix.  18, 
and  Lam.  iii.  19,  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  denotes  some  bitter, 
and  perhaps  poisonous  plant.  Celsius  thinks  poi- 
son "hemlock,"   Conium  maculatum,  is   intended. 
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Gesenius  understands  "  poppies."  The  various 
species  of  this  family  {Fapavcracea:)  spring  up 
quickly  in  corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely 
bitter.  A  steeped  solution  of  poppy-heads  may  be 
"the  water  of  gall "  (Jer.  viii.  14). — The  passages  in 
the  Gospels  which  relate  the  circumstance  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  ofifering  our  Lord,  just  before  His 
CRUciFixio.v,  "  vinegar  mingled  with  gall "  (Gr. 
chole ;  Mat.  xxvii.  34),  and  "wine  mingled  with 
mvrrh"  (Mk.  xv.  23),  require  some  consideration. 
"  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as  Hengstenberg  re- 
marks, "  designates  the  drink  theologically :  always 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  he 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  fulfilment  of  the  Psalms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again,  according  to  his  way,  looks  rather  at 
the  outward  quality  of  the  drink."  "  Gall "  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  expressing 
the  bitter  nature  of  the  draught.  Notwithstanding 
the  almost  concurrent  opinion  of  ancient  and  modern 
commentators  that  the  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  " 
was  offered  to  our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot 
readily  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  sol- 
diers intended  a  mitigation  of  suffering,  they  would 
doubtless  have  offered  a  draught  drugged  with  some 
substance  having  narcotic  properties.  The  drink  in 
question  was  probably  a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of 
the  Romans  (so  Mr.  Houghton).  The  Gr.  chole  (irt 
LXX.  =  No.  1  and  2)  is  also  translated  "  gall "  in 
Acts  viii.  23,  where  "  gall  of  bitterness  "  (i.  e.  bUter 
gall)  =  malignant,  aggravated  depravity  (Hackett), 
or  a  poisonous  moral  condition  (Rev.  I.  Jennings  in 
Kitto).     Bitter  Herbs. 

Gal'Ier-y,  an  architectural  term,  describing  the 
porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words,  so  translated,  have  any  reference 
to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17  the  Heb. 
r&hit  or  rdchil  (translated  in  plural  "  rafters,"  mar- 
gin "galleries  ")  —  carved  ov  fretted  ceiling,  Gesenius. 
'2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  5  (Heb.  6),  the  Heb.  rahat,  trans- 
ted  "gutters"  (Gen.  xxx.  38,  41),  and  "  troughs  " 
(Ex.  ii.  16),  is  applied  to  the  hair,  the  regularly  ar- 
ranged, flowing  locks  being  compared  by  the  poet  to 
the  channels  of  running  water  seen  in  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  Palestine. — (3.)  In  Ez.  xli.  15,  16,  xlii. 
8,  5,  the  Heb.  attik  seems  =  a  pillar  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  Villalpandus,  &c. ; 
bat  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Havernick,  &c.,  translate  ter- 
race, or  gallery). 
(illi'ley.     Ship. 

Gariim  (Heb.  heaps,  or  possibly  springs),  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  Bible — (1.)  As  the  native  place  of 
the  man  to  whom  Michal,  David's  wife,  was  given — 
"Phalti  the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  from  Gallim" 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44). — (2.)  In  the  catalogue  of  places 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30). 
It  was  perhaps  a  short  distance  N.  of  Jerusalem. 
The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in  mod- 
ern times. 

Gal'li-0  (L.  giving  suck,  milky,  Walton's  Poly- 
glott).  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio,  the  Roman  pro- 
consul of  Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth, 
A.  D.  53,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was 
brother  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
and  was  originally  named  Marcus  Annaeus  Novatus, 
but  got  the  above  name  from  his  adoption  into  the 
family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gallio. 
Seneca  says  he  was  universally  beloved.  The  idea 
that  Gallio  was  indifferent  to  all  religion  is  not  con- 
veyed by  the  Scriptures,  though  he  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  Jews'  charges  against  the  apostle, 


and  did  not  interfere  with  the  Greeks  who  assaulted 
Sosthenes  in  his  presence  (Acts  xviii.  12-17).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  "  as  well 
as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same  time  " 
(Winer) ;  but  there  is  apparently  no  authority  for 
this.  Jerome,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  says  that 
he  committed  suicide,  65  a.  d. 

Gal'lows.     Punishments. 

Gam'a-el  (Gr.)  =  Daniel  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  29). 

Ga-ma'li-el  (Gr.  and  L.  fr.  Heb.  =  reward  of  Ood, 
benefit  of  God,  Ges.).  1,  Son  of  Pedahzur;  prince 
or  captain  of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). — 2<  A  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent 
worldly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Acts  v.  34  ff".).  He  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Paul 
(xxii.  3).  He  is  generally  identified  with  the  very 
celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel.  This  Gamaliel 
was  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Hillel ;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  Jewish  accounts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  (im- 
probably) makes  him  become  a  Christian,  and  bap- 
tized by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 

Games.  The  notices  of  juvenile  games  are 
very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were  without  the 
amusements  adapted  to  their  age  (Zech.  viii.  5). 
The  only  sports,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  are  keeping 
tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5),  and  imitating  the  proceed- 
ings of  marriages  or  funerals  (Mat.  xi.  16).  Manly 
games  were  not  much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews ; 
the  natural  earnestness  of  their  character  and  the 
influence  of  the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to 
active  exertion.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  men 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  conversation  and  jok- 
ing (Jer.  XV.  17;  Prov.  xxvi.  19).  A  military  ex- 
ercise seems  to  be  noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  In  Je- 
rome's day  the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting 
weights  as  a  trial  of  strength,  as  also  practised  in 
Egypt.  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists, 
probably  introduced  from  Egypt.  Public  games 
were  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  in- 
stitutions :  the  great  religious  festivals  supplied  the 
pleasurable  excitement  and  the  feelings  of  national 
union  which  rendered  the  games  of  Greece  so  pop- 
ular, and  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  persuasion 
that  such  gatherings  should  be  exclusively  con- 
nected with  religious  duties.  Accordingly,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  gymnasium  by  Jasox  4  was  looked  upon  as 
a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mc.  i.  14  ;  2  Mc.  iv.  12- 
14).  The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  ref- 
erence to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how 
little  it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  rage  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was 
such,  that  every  city  of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre 
and  stadium.  At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  was 
held  in  honor  of  Diana.  (Asiarciis.)  Probably 
St.  Paul  was  present  when  these  games  were  pro- 
ceeding. A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that 
took  place  on  such  occasions  is  made  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
32.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions  to 
the  Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the 
Isthmian  games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth.  These 
contests  (2  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  box- 
ing and  wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon,  consisting  of 
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leaping,  running,  quoiting  (Discrs),  hurling  the 
spear,  and  wrestling.  The  competitors  (1  Cor.  ix. 
25  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and  severe  course 
of  previous  training  (I  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a 
particular  diet  was  enforced  (1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In 
the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exercises 
extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  during  the 
last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  appointed  oflScers.  The  contests  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  specta- 
tors (Heb.  xii.  1  \  the  competitors  being  the  spectacle 
(1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  Heb.  x.  33).  The  games  were  opened 
by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  (1   Cor.  ix.  27), 


Isthmiim  Crowni. 

whose  office  it  was  to  give  out  the  name  and  coun- 
try of  each  candidate,  and  especially  to  announce 
the  name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down, 
as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered  to  a  competitor,  &c, 


also  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  victors  (Rev.  vii.  9). 
St  Paul  alludes  to  two  only  out  of  the  five  contests, 
boxing  and  running,  most  frequently  to  the  latter. 
In  boxing  (compare  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands  and 
arms  were  bound  with  the  eestus,  a  band  of  leather 
studded  with  nails.  The  foot-race  (2  Tim.  iv.  7) 
was  run  in  the  stadium  (I  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblon" 
area,  open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular 
form  at  the  other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were 
the  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators 
sat.  The  judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (Phil.  iii. 
14),  which  was  clearly  visible  from  one  end  of  the 
stadium  to  the  other.  St.  Paul  brings  vividly  before 
our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the  competitor,  having 
cast  off  every  encumbrance,  especially  any  closely- 
fitting  robe  (Heb.  xii.  1),  holding  on  his  course  un- 
interruptedly (Phil,  iii.  12),  his  eye  fixed  on  the  dis- 
tant goal  (Heb.  xii.  2,  xi.  26),  unmindful  of  the  space 
already  past,  and  stretching  forward  with  bent  body 
(Phil.  iii.  12),  his  perseverance  (Heb.  xii.  1),  his  joy 
at  the  completion  of  the  course  (Acts  xx.  24),  bis 
exultation  as  he  not  only  receives  (Phil.  iii.  12),  but 
actually  grasps  (not  "  apprehend  "  as  A.Y.  in  Phil. ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  12,  19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set 
apart  (2  Tim.  iv.  8)  for  the  victor. 

Garn'ma-diiii  (Heb.  pi.,  see  below),  or  Gstn'ma- 
dims.  This  word  occur*  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  11,  and 
has  been  translated — (l.)/*i5r»niVs (Vulgate,  Kimchi, 
&c.). — (2.)  As  a  geographical  or  local  term  =  Ancon, 
Cappadocians,  &c.    (Grotius,  Chal.,  &c.). — (3.)  In 


any  infringement  of  these  rules  involved  a  loss  of  '  a  more  general  sense,  brave  warriors,  Ges. ;  desert- 
ers, Hitzig.  After  all,  the  render- 
ing in  the  LXX.,  puards,  fur- 
nishes the  simplest  explanation. 
Ga'aml  (Heb.  iceaned,  Ges.),  a 
priest ;  the  leader  of  the  twenty- 
second  course  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  (1  Ghr.  xxiv.  17). 
Gar.  "Sons  of  Gar"  are 
named  among  the  "  sons  of  the 
servants  of  Solomon  "  in  1  Esd. 
V.  34,  not  in  Ezr.  and  Xeh. 

Gar'dCB    (Heb.  gav,    ganndh, 
ginndh  ;  Gr.  hepos).     Gardens  in 
the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  indicates, 
are  enclosures,  on  the  outskirts 
of  towns,  planted   with  various 
trees   and    shrubs.      From    the  allusions   in   tht; 
Bible,   we  learn  that   they  were    surrounded   by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31).     For  further  protection,  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watchtowers  (Mk.  xii.  1)  were  built  in 
them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (Job 
xxvii.    18)  to   drive    away  the  wild 
beasts  and  robbers,  as  is  the  case  to 
this  day.     The  gardens  of  the  He- 
brews were  planted  with  flowers  and 
aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16), 
also  trees  yielding  oUves,  figs,  nuts 
(vi.  11),   pomegranates,   and    other 
fruits  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xxiii.  U  ; 
Jer.  xxix..  5  ;  Am.  ix.  14).    Gardens 
ofherbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  men- 
tioned in  Dcut.  xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
2.     Cucumbers  were  grown  in  them 
(Is.  i.  8 ;  Bar.  vi.  70),  and  probably 
also  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  gar- 
lic (Num.   xi.   6).     (Agriccltcb*; 

Foot-™c..«Upud«io«.Ti.wrfU-cim-no«.tiu»..--M«.tfc«on«.rj,u.>w.-<A,,^)  ^^ooo.)     The   rose-garden    in  Jem 

^  salem,  said  to  have   been   situated 

the  Olympic  games,  and  of  pine,  or  at  one  period,  |  W.  of  the  temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as  one  of 

ivy,  at'  the  Isthmian  {ames.     Palm-branches  were  1  the  few  gardens  which,  from  the  time  of  the  propbeli, 


Boxing  wiUi  the  Catai.— From  Puofka,  Bildtr  da  Antlken  LtbeH*.—{F\m.) 

the  prize  (2  Tim.  ii.  5).  The  judge  was  selected  for 
his  spotless  integrity  (2  Tim.  iv.  8) :  his  office  was 
to  decide  any  disputes  (Col.  iii.  15),  and  to  give  the 
prize  (1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a 
CROWK  (2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at 
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existed  within  the  city  walls.  But  of  all  the  gardens 
of  Palestine  none  is  possessed  of  associations  more 
sacred  and  imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Geth- 
SEUANE.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions 
of  the  country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is. 
xvii.  10  that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed 
on  rearing  exotics.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  Pal- 
estine, the  neighborhood  of  water  was  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  selecting  the  site  of  a  garden. 
To  the  old  Hebrew  poets,  "  a  well-watered  gar- 
den," or  "  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,"  was  an 
emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  material  pros- 
perity (Is.  Iviii.  11 ;  Jer.  xvii.  8,  xsxi.  12).  (Eden 
1.)  From  a  neighboring  stream  or  cistern  were 
supplied  the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the 
gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3  ;  Eccl.  ii.  6 ;  Ecclus. 
■  ixiv.  30).  On  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the 
foot "  in  Dcut.  xi.  10,  see  Agricoltdre  ;  Egypt. 
The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which  lie 
around  and  behind  Jaffa,  supply  perhaps  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  Oriental  gardens — gardens 
which  Maundrell  describes  as  "  a  confused  miscel- 
lany of  trees  jumbled  together,  without  either 
posts,  walks,  arbors,  or  any  thing  of  art  or  design, 
80  that  they  seem  like  thickets  rather  than  gar- 
dens." The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country 
houses  surrounded  by  gardens  (IK.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K. 
ix.  27),  and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions 
(Cant.  V.  1).  The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a 
court  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  ban- 
queting-hall  (vii.  7).  In  Babylon  (Babel)  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards  were  enclosed  by  the  city  walls. 
In  large  gardens,  the  orchard  was  probably,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  enclosure  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of 
date  and  sycamore  trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13 ;  Eccl.  ii.  5).  The  ancient  He- 
brews made  use  of  gardens  as  places  of  burial  (Jn. 
lix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his  son  Am  on  were  buried 
in  the  garden  of  their  palace,  the  garden  of  Uzza 
(2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  The  retirement  of  gardens 
rendered  them  favorite  places  for  devotion  (Mat. 
xxvi.  36  ;  Jn.  xviii.  1).  In  the  degenerate  times  of 
the  monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of 
idolatrous  worship  (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi.  1*7),  and 
images  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 
Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and  Jn. 
IX.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening  was  car- 
ried among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means  of  as- 
certaining. That  they  were  acquainted  with  graft- 
ing is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17,  24,  as  well  as  from 
the  minute  prohibitions  of  the  Mishna ;  and  propa- 
gating plants  by  layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown 
(Is.  xvii.  10).  The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of 
Solomon,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6, 
are  shown  in  the  Wady  Urtds  (i.  e.  Hortus,  L.  = 
garden),  about  one  and  a  quarter  hours  S.W.  of  Beth- 
lehem (compare  Jos.  viii.  7,  §  3).  (Pool.)  The 
"  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv.  4  ;  Neh. 
lit  15;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  liL  7,  was  near  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  N.  of  Bir 
Eyub  (E.\-Rogel),  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom.  Jerusalem. 

*  Gar'den-bonse  (Heb.  beyth-haggan\  a  place  by 
the  way  of  which  King  Ahaziah  2  fled  from  Jehu ; 
probably  at  Es-gannim,  the  modern  Jenhi  (2  K.  ix. 
27). 

Ga'reb  (Heb.  scabby,  Ges.),  "  the  Ithrite,"  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  40). 

Ga'reb  (Heb.  scabby,  Ges.),  the  Hill,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxi.  39  only),  supposed 
21 


to  have  been  the  place  to  which  lepers  were  sent 
from  the  city  (Kitto). 

Gar'i-zim  =  Gerizim  (2  Mc.  v.  23 ;  vi.  2). 

*  Gar'land  =  a  wreath  (Acts  xiv.  13).     Crown. 

Gar'iic  (Heb.  shum)  (Num.  xi.  5),  a  vegetable  al- 
lied to  the  onion  ;  the  Allium  scUivum,  Linn.,  which 
abounds  in  Egypt. 

Gar'ment.    Dress  ;  Mantle. 

Gar' mite  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendant  of  Gerem  ;  bony, 
Ges. ;  strong,  Fii.),  the.  Keilah  the  Garmite  is 
mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 

*Gar'ner.    Barn;  Treasury, 

Gar'ri-son.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  ndisab,  to 
place,  erect,  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects. 1.  Maisisab  and  matstsdbdh  undoubtedly  = 
a  "garrison,"  or  fortified  post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  28, 
xiv.  1,  4,  6,  11,  12,  15  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14).— 2.  Mtsib 
also  =  "garrison"  (1  Chr.  xi.  16),  but  elsewhere 
(so  Mr.  Bevan,  after  the  LXX.)  =  a  column 
erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as  a  token  of 
conquest  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  A.  V.  and  Ges.  ^'garri- 
son ").  The  same  word  elsewhere  (so  Mr.  Bevan) 
=  oncers  placed  over  a  vanquished  people  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6,  14 ;  1  Chr.  xviil  13 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  2) ;  Gese- 
nius  agrees  with  the  A.V.  in  most  of  these  in  trans- 
lating "garrison"). — 3.  Matslseb&h  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11 
(A.  V.  "  garrison ")  =  a  pillar.  Mr.  Bevan, 
Fairbairn,  &c.,  give  the  Hebrew  here  its  more  *usual 
meaning. — 4.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  the  Greek  verb 
phroureo  {=  to  keep  watch  or  guard,  L.  &  S.)  is 
translated  "  kept  with  a  garrison." 

Gash'mn  (Heb.)  =  Geshem  (Neh.  vi.  6). 

Ga'tam  (Heb.  one  puny  and  tiiin,  Ges.),  fourth  son 
of  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1 1 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  36),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Eliphaz  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  16). 

Gate  (Heb.  sha'ar,  usually  translated  "gate;" 
pethah  or  pethach,  "  entering,"  "  entrance,"  "  entry," 
"  door,"  "  gate  ;  "  saph,  "  threshold,"  "  door-post," 
"post,"  "door,"  "gate,"  "basin,"  &c.  ;  deleth, 
usually  "  door,"  also  "  gate,"  "  two-leaved  gate,"  &c. : 
Chal.  tera\  twice  only,  in  Dan.  ii.  49,  iii.  26,  "  gate," 
"  mouth,"  margin  "  door ; "  Gr.  thura,  usually  trans- 
lated "  door,"  once  "  gate  "  of  the  temple ;  pule,  uni- 
formly "  gate  ;  "  pul&n,  "  gate,"  once  "  porch  "). 
The  gates  and  gateways  of  Eastern  cities  anciently 
held  and  still  hold  an  important  part,  not  only  in 
the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy  of  the  place. 
Thev  thus  sometimes  represent  the  city  itself  (Gen. 
xxii!  17,  xxiv.  60;  Deut.  xii.  12;  Judg.  v.  8;  Ru. 
iv.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2,  cxxii.  2).  Among  the  special 
purposes  for  which  they  were  used  may  be  men- 
tioned— 1.  As  places  of  public  resort,  for  business, 
conversation,  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20, 
24;  1  Sam.  iv.  18,  &c.).  2.  Places  for  public  de- 
liberation, administration  of  justice,  or  of  audience 
for  kings  and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18, 
xxi.  19,  xxv.  7  ;  Josh.  xx.  4,  &c.).  3.  Public  mar- 
kets (2  K.  vii.  1).  In  heathen  towns,  the  open 
spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been  some- 
times used  as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13;  com- 
pare 2  K.  xxiii.  8).  Regarded,  therefore,  as  positions 
of  great  importance;  the  gates  of  cities  were  care- 
fully guarded  and  closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5 ; 
Josh.  ii.  5,  7 ;  Judg.  ix.  40,  44,  &c.).  They  con- 
tained chambers  over  the  gateway  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24). 
The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
square-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometunes 
flanked  by  towers.  The  doors  themselves,  of  the 
larger  gates  mentioned   in  Scripture,   were  two- 
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leaved,  plated  with  metal,  closed  with  locks,  and 
fastened  with  metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5  ;  Judg.  xvi.  3 ; 
Ps.  evil.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2,  &c.).  Gates  not  defended 
by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by 


Aisyrian  Gmtea (Lay ard.) 


an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52).  The  gateways  of  royal 
palaces,  and  even  of  private  houses,  were  often 
lichly  ornamented.  Sentences  from  the  Law  were 
inscribed  on  and  above  the  gates  (Deut.  vi.  9,  xi. 


Egypttm  Door-pint, — L  Upper  pin,  on  which  the  door  tamed.    3.  Loirer 
pin. — (.wilkineon.) 

20).  The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very 
massive  and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and 
carvings  (1  K.  vi.  34,  35  ;  2  K.  xviii.  16).  Those 
of  the  Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved, 


Modam  Egyptiaa  Door.— <L«ae.) 

and  overlaid  with  gold  ;  those  of  the  Temple  of  fir 
(1  K.  vi.  31,  32,  34  ;  Ez.  xli.  23,  24).  The  figurative 
"  gates  "  of  pearl  and  precious  stones  (Is.  liv.  12  ; 
Rev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as  having  their  types 
in  the  massive  stone  doors  in  some  of  the  ancient 
Louses  in  Syria.    These  are  of  single  slabs  several 


inches  thick,  sometimes  ten  feet  high,  and  turn  on 
stone  pivots  above  and  below.  (Hinge.)  Egyptian 
doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented.  The  parts 
of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold  (Judg.  xix.  27) ; 
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the  side-posts,  the  lintel  (Ex.  xii.  7).  Levites  were 
the  hereditary  "porters"  (i.  e.  door-keepers)  in  the 
Temple;  and  in  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes, and 
in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  appointed  to 
keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4 ;  2  K.  xii.  9,  xxv.  18, 
&c.).  "  Gates  "  are  figuratively  ascribed  to  heaven 
(Gen.  xxviii.  lY),  also  to  death  (Job  xxxviii.  17,  &c.), 
&c.  In  Mat.  xvi.  18,  "  the  gates  of  hell "  =  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Antiock  ;  City  ; 
Commerce  ;  Curtain  ;  Fenced  City  ;  House  ;  Jerc- 
SALEM ;  Judge  ;  Porch  ;  Porter ;  Temple. 

Gath  (Heb.  wine-press),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17);  and 
the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  for  many  centuries  re- 
mained unknown.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the 
country  in  1857,  and  a  minute  examination  of  the 
several  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  name  is 
mentioned,  Mr.  Porter  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  stood  upon  the  conspicuous  hill  now  called  Tell 
es-SdJieh,  where  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle, 
with  other  traces  of  ancient  buildings,  and  a  modern 
village.  This  hill,  irregular  in  form,  and  about  20O 
feet  high,  stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  ten 
miles  E.  of  Ashdod,  about  the  same  S.  by  E.  of 
Ekron,  and  six  miles  N.  of  Eleitheropolis.  Thom- 
son (ii.  360)  regards  Gath  as  =  Elcutheropolis,  now 
Beit  Jibrin  (=  house  of  giants).  He  says  the  name 
Khurbet  Get  (=  rvitis  of  Gath)  is  now  applied  to 
one  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  a  short  distance  W.  of 
the  castle  of  Beit  Jibrin.  He  makes  MareshaH 
(Josh.  XV.  44)  a  suburb  of  Gath ;  hence  Mor>sheth- 
OATH  (Mic.  i.  14).  Gath  occupied  a  strong  position 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Philistia 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1);  and  from  its 
strength  and  resources,  forming  the  key  of  both 
countries,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  strupples,  and 
was  often  captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr.  xi.  8, 
xxvi.  6  ;  2  K.  xii.  1 7  ;  Am.  vi.  2).  It  was  near  Sho- 
coh  and  AduUam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  way  leading  from  the  former  to  Ekron; 
for  when  the  Philistines  fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath, 
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they  went  "by  the  way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto 
Gath  and  unto  Ekron"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  52).  David 
fled  twice  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath.  Ittai  1  was 
from  Gath.  The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was 
exposed  appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  other  royal  cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph. 
ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  5,  6).     Gittites. 

Gath-he'pher,  or  Git'tah-he'pber  (both  Heb.  = 
wiiie-presn  of  the  well),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Zeb- 
ulun,  not  far  from  Japhia  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  cele- 
brated as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25).  Porter  identifies  it  with  el-Mexhhad, 
a  village  two  miles  E.  of  Sefurieh  (Sepphoris). 
Jonah's  tomb  is  still  shown  there. 

Gath-rimmoii  (Heb.  press  of  the  pomegranate, 
Ges.).  1.  A  city  of  Dan  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh. 
xxi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia,  apparently  not  far  from  Joppa(Josh.  xix.  45) ; 
supposed  by  Robinson  (ii.  67)  to  be  at  the  modern 
Beir  JDubbdn.  (Adcllam.) — 2,  A  town  of  Manas- 
Beh  W.  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  25) ;  =  BiLEAM. 
Ga'za  (L.  fr.  Heb.  ^Azzdh  t=  the  strong,  Ges.  •,  see 

.  Azzah),  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines.   It  is  remarkable  for  its  continuous  existence 

>  and  importance  from  the  very  earliest  times.  It  is 
the  last  town  in  the  S.  W.*  of  Palestine,  on  the  road 

'between  Syria  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  This 
peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza  important 
in  a  military  as  well  as  commercial  sense.  Its  name 
{^=z  the  strong) -was  vieW  elucidated  in  its  siege  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  lasted  five  months. 


This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  military 
positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (1  lie.  xi. 
61,  62,  xiii.  43).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned  to 
the  kingdom  of  Herod,  and  afterward  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  Some  of  the  most  important  cam- 
paigns of  the  crusaders  took  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages.  In  Gen.  x.  19  it  ap- 
pears, even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a  "  bor- 
der "  city  of  the  Canaanites.  In  the  conquest  of 
Joshua,  the  territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one 
which  he  was  not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xiii.  3).  It  was  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47), 
and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it  (Judg.  i. 
18) ;  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long;  for  soon  after- 
ward we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  their  capital ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Samson,  who  died  here,  Gaza  apparently 
continued,  through  the  times  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David,  to  be  a  Philistine  city  (1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52, 
xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15).  Solomon  became  master 
of  it  (1  K.  iv.  24,  A.  V.  "  Azzah  ").  But  in' after- 
times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Philistines  recurred 
(2  K.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18  ;  Am. 
i.  6,  7 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  5).  Gaza  is  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  in  the  account  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on  his  return  from 
Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  The  words  "  which  is  desert " 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  probabil- 
ity is,  that  they  refer  to  the  road,  and  are  used  by 
the  angel  to  inform  Philip,  who  was  then  in  Sama- 
ria, on  what  route  he  would  find  the  eunuch.     Be- 
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sides  the  ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh 
to  Gaza,  there  was  another,  more  favorable  for  car- 
riages (Acts  viii.  28),  further  to  the  S.  through  He- 
bron, and  thence  through  a  district  comparatively 
without  towns,  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions 


of  people  from  the  desert.  The  modem  town,  called 
Ghuzzeh,  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  partlvon  an  oblong  hill  of  moderate  height 
and  partlv  on'the  lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the 
place  is  almost  tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of 
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excellent  irater.  Tbere  are  a  few  palm-trees  in 
the  town,  and  its  fruit-orchards  are  very  produc- 
tive. But  the  chief  feature  of  the  neighborhood 
is  the  wide-spread  olive-grove  to  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
Gazathites;  Gazites. 

Gaz'a-ra  (Gr.  =  Gazer  or  Gezer),  a  place  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  of  great  importance  in  the  operations  of  both 
parties  (1  Mc.  ix.  52,  xiii.  63,  xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv. 
28,  xvi  1 ;  2  Mc.  X.  32-36) ;  probably  =  Gezer  or 
Gazer. 

Ca'zath-ttes,  the  =  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza 
(Josh.  xiii.  3) ;  elsewhere  Gazitis. 

Gazer  (Heb.)  =  Gezer  (2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chr. 
xiv.  16). 

Ga-ze'ra  (Gr.).  1.  Gazara  (1  Mc.  iv.  15  ;  viL  45). 
—2.  Gazzam  (1  Esd.  V.  31). 

Ga'zez  (Heb.  shearer,  Ges.),  a  name  which  occurs 
twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46  ;  (1.)  as  son  of  Caleb  by  Ephah 
his  concubine;  (2.)  as  son  of  Haran,  the  son  of 
the  same  woman ;  the  second  is  possibly  only  a 
repetition  of  the  first 

Ga'zites.  the  =  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg. 
xvi.  2).     Gazathites. 

Gaz'zam  (Heb.  devouring,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  cer- 
tain Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  iL  48  ;  Xeh.  viL  51). 

Ge'ba  [g  as  in  get]  (Heb.  the  hill).  1.  A  city  of 
Benjamin,  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named  in  the  first  group  of 
Benjamite  towns,  apparently  those  Ijing  near  to 
and  along  the  N.  boundary  (Josh,  xvili.  24,  A.V."  Ga- 
ba").  During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but*  they  were  ejected  by 
Jonathan.  (Garrisos  2.)  Later,  in  the  same  cam- 
paign, in  defining  the  position  of  the  two  rocks, 
which  stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  of 
MicmiASB,  the  terms  fix  Geba  on  the  S.  and  Mich- 
mash  on  the  N.  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv.  5,  A.  V. 
"  GiBEAH  ").  Exactly  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  position  of  the  modem  village  of  Jtba,  which 
stands  picturesquely  on  the  top  of  its  steep,  ter- 
raced hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  Wadg 
Suiceinil,  looking  N.  to  the  opposite  village,  which 
also  retains  its  old  name  of  Mukhnuu.  Geba  was 
fortified  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6),  and 
was  the  N.  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  K. 
xxiii.  8).  It  was  occupied  by  the  Benjamites  iifter 
the  Captivity  (Xeh.  li.  31).— 2.  The  Geba  named 
in  Jd.  iii.  10  must  be  the  modem  village  Jeba,  on 
the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jeiiin  (£n-gannim), 
about  three  miles  from  the  former. 

G«'bal  (Heb.  mountain,  Ges.),  a  proper  name,  oc- 
curring in  Ps.  Isxxiii.  7,  in  connection  with  Edom 
and  Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalck,  the  Philistines 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  Mr.  Ffoulkcs  main- 
tains that  the  Gebal  of  tlie  Psalm  =  the  Gebal 
of  Ez.  ixviL  9,  a  celebrated  maritime  town  of  Phe- 
nicia,  the  "  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  litera- 
ture, celebrated  as  the  birth-place  and  principal 
sanctuary  of  Adonis.  It  is  called  Jchcil  by  the 
Arabs,  and  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
twenty  miles  N.  of  Beirut.  (Giblites.)  But  Ge- 
senius,  Fiirst,  Fairbaira,  Porter  (in  Kitto),  &c., 
make  the  Gebal  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7  =  Gebalene  (now 
Jebdl),  the  district  round  Petra.     Edom. 

G«fcer(Heb.  a  man).  I.  The  "son  of  Geber" 
(margin  "  Ben -geber  ")  was  Solomon's  commissary, 
who  resided  in  Ramoth-Cilead,  and  had  charge  of 
Havoth-Jair,  and  the  district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv. 
13).— 2,  Geber   the   son   of  Uri,    tuso   Solomon's 


commissary,  had  a  district  S.  of  the  former — the 
"  country  of  Gilead,"  probably  the  modem  Belka 
(1  K.  iv.  19).  Perhaps  "the  land"  in  this  verse 
=  the  country  over  which  the  two  kings,  Sihon 
and  Og,  formerly  reigned,  excluding  the  parts  as- 
signed to  two  other  commissaries  (ver.  13,  14); 
or  this  Geber  may  have  been  a  superior  oflicer 
or  superintendent  of  the  three  districts,  as  "  the 
only  officer  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  "  one  officer." 

Ge'bim  (Heb.,  probably  =  the  ditches,  Mr.  Grove; 
cisterns  or  locusts,  Ges.),  a  village  N.  of  Jerusalem 
(Is.  X.  31),  apparently  between  Axathoth  and  the 
ridge  on  which  Nob  was  situated.  El-  Isumyeh 
occupies  about  the  right  spot  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Ged-a-li'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  has  made 
great  or  powerful,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Ahikam  (Jere- 
miah's protector),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan,  the 
secretary  of  King  Josiah.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  b.  c.  588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed 
from  Judea,  leaving  Gedaliah  with  a  Chaldean 
guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  to  govern  the  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen  (Hi.  16)  who  were  ex- 
empted from  captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah ; 
and  Mizpah  became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  vari- 
ous quarters  (xl.  6,  11).  Gedaliah's  gentle  and 
popular  character,  his  hereditary  piety,  the  pros- 
perity of  his  brief  rule  (xl.  12),  the  reverence 
which  revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the 
ruined  Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldean  con- 
querors whose  officer  he  was — all  proved  insufficient 
to  secure  Gedaliah  from  Baalis  and  Ishmael  6.  He 
was  murdered  by  Ishmael  two  months  after  his 
appointment.— 2,  A  Levite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of 
Jeduthun  who  played  the  harp  in  the  service  of 
Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  9). — 3.  A  priest  in  Ezra's 
time  (Ezr.  x.  18). — i.  Son  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
1),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah  to  be  im- 
prisoned.— 5»  Grandfather  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet 
(Zeph.  i.  1). 

Ged'dar  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Gahar  (1  Esd.  v.  80). 

Gcd'e-on  (Gr.  =  Gideon).  1.  Ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jd.  viii.  1).— 2.  GiDEO.x  (Heb.  xi.  32). 

Ge'der  (Heb.  wall,  Ges.).  The  king  of  Geder 
was  one  of  the  thirty-one  kings  overcome  by 
Joshua  on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13). 
Gesenius  makes  Geder  perhaps  =  Gederah.  Pos- 
sibly (so  Mr.  Grove)  it  may  =  Gedor  5  in  1  Chr.  iv. 
39. 

Ged'e-rah  (Heb.  wall,  enclosure,  fold,  Ges.),  a  town 
of  Judali  in  the  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  36), 
apparently  in  its  eastern  part ;  not  identified  ;  per- 
haps (so  Gesenius)  ;=  Beth-gader. 

Ged'e-rath-itc,  the  =  the  native  or  inhabitant 
of  a  place  called  Gederah,  apparently  in  Benja- 
min (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

Ce'der-lte,  or  Ged'e-rite,  the  =  the  native  or 
inhabitant  of  some  place  named  Geder  or  Gede- 
rah (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Ged'e-roth  (Heb.  pi.  of  Gederah  =  sherp^oUt), 
a  town  in  Uie  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
41;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  IS);  identified  by  Wilton  (in 
Fairbaim,  under  Kithlish)  with  el-Judiidth,  W.  of 
Tell  <l-IIast/,  and  S.  of  'Ajldn  (Eglon). 

Ged*e-ro-tba'iB  (Heb.  dual  of  Gederah  =  tvo 
sheep-folds),  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  36),  named  next  in  order  to  Gederah. 

Ge'dor  (Heb.  wall,  Ges.).  1.  A  town  in  Ae 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  68),  a  few  nam 
N.  of  Hebron;  probably  at  the  ruined  xiWagc  JtMr, 
half  way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  about 
two  miles  W.  of  the  road  (Robinson). — 2.  The 
town,  apparently  of  Benjamin,  to  which  "  Jehonun 
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of  Gedor  "  belonged  (1  Chr.  xii.  V). — 3.  An  ancestor 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).— 4.  "  Penuel  the 
father  of  Gedor"  and  "  Jered  the  father  of  Ge- 
dor "  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4,  18).— 5.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  39,  certain  chiefs 
of  Simeon  are  said  to  have  gone,  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  "  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor,  unto  the  E. 
side  of  the  valley,"  and  expelled  thence  the  Ila- 
mites,  &c.  (Geder.)  If  what  is  told  in  verse  42 
was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedition, 
then  we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the  S.  of 
Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petra.  No  place  of 
the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
The  LXX.  read  Gerar  for  Gedor. 

Ge-ha'zi  (Heb.  valley  of  vision,  Ges.),  the  servant 
or  boy  of  Ehsha.  He  was  sent  as  the  prophet's 
messenger  on  two  occasions  to  the  good  Shunam- 
mite  (2  K.  iv.) ;  obtained  fraudulently  money  and 
garments  from  Naaman,  was  miraculously  smitten 
with  incurable  leprosy,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  prophet's  service  (v.).  Afterward  he  is  men- 
tioned as  relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunam- 
mite  appeared  (viii.). 

Ge-hen'na  (L.  fr.  Heb.  ghj-hinndm  =  valley  of 
Hinnoni,)  in  A.  V.  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom  "  or  "  of 
the  son  (or  'children')  of  Hinnom;"  a  deep,  nar- 
row glen  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz, 
the  idolatrous  Jews  offered  their  children  to  Molech 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  It 
became  in  later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of 
everlasting  punishment.  Eternal  ;  Hell  ;  Hinnom, 
Valley  of  ;  Tophet. 

Gel'i-lftth  (Heb.  pi.  =  circles,  circuits,  regiona, 
Ges.),  a  place  named  on  the  S.  boundary  line  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  lY).  Mr.  Grove  supposes 
Gilgal  is  the  right  reading.  Or  Geliloth  may  be 
another  name  =  Gilgal  1. 

Ge-mal'ii  (Heb.  camel-driver  or  camel-rider,  Ges.), 
father  of  Ammiel,  the  Danite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

Gem-a-ri'ab  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  has  perfected, 
Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  father 
of  Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah, 
and  had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from 
which  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alarming  prophecy 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  b.  c.  606  (Jer.  xxxvi.). 
— i.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  and  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  let- 
ter to  the  captive  Jews  (xxix.). 

Gems  [jemz].     Stones,  Precious. 

Gen-e-al'o-gy  (fr.  Gr.  =  an  account  or  record  of 
pedigree,  or  lineage  ;  or  the  lineage  itself),  i  In  He- 
brew the  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is  "  the 
book  of  the  generations ;  "  and  because  the  oldest 
histories  were  usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical 
basis,  the  expression  often  extended  to  the  whole 
history.  Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Shemitic  races. 
The  earliest  Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile  world ; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments ; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  David's  line ;  and 
the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land  upon 
genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families,  and 
houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to  the 
science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  nation  (Gen.  iv.,  v.,  x.,  xi.,  &c.).  With 
Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation,  the  system  of 
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reckoning  by  genealogies  was  much  further  devel- 
oped. In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26,  we  have  a  formal  ac- 
count of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  we 
have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of  the  house  of 
Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  command  "  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers  "  (Num. 
i.,  iii.).  (Census.)  According  to  these  genealogical 
divisions  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  chose  the  spies, 
and  divided  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  admixture 
of  foreign  blood.  (Chronology.)  In  many  of  the 
Scripture  genealogies  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth 
was  not  the  ground  of  their  incorporation  into  their 
respective  tribes  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  original 
author  of  this  article).  (Becher  ;  Caleb.)  However, 
birth  was,  and  continued  to  be  throughout  their 
whole  national  course,  the  foundation  of  all  the 
Jewish  organization,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more 
active  and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by 
attention  to  genealogical  operations.  When  David 
established  the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the 
priests  and  Levites  into  courses  and  companies, 
each  under  the  family  chief.  In  Rehoboam's  reign 
we  have  Iddo's  work  concerning  genealogies  (2  Chr. 
xii.  15).  When  Hezekiah  reopened  the  Temple,  and 
restored  the  temple  services  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  he  reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  geneal- 
ogies (1  Chr.  iv.  41,  ix.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16-19). 
In  Jotham's  reign  we  find  a  genealogical  reckoning 
of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  v.  lY).  When  Zerub- 
babel  brought  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 
census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them 
according  to  their  genealogies  (1  Chr.  iii.  19-24,  ix. ; 
Ezr.  ii. ;  Neh.  vii.,  xi.,  xii.).  Passing  on  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth,  we  have  a  striking  incidental 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  genealogical 
economy  in  the  fact  that  when  Augustus  ordered 
the  census  of  the  empire  to  be  taken,  the  Jews  in 
the  province  of  Syria  immediately  went  each  one  to 
his  own  city.  Another  proof  is  the  existence  of 
our  Lord's  genealogy  in  two  forms  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.  (Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.) 
The  mention  of  Zacharias,  as  "  of  the  course  oi 
Abia,"  of  Elizabeth,  as  "  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron," 
and  of  Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  "  of  the 
tribe  of  Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same 
thing.  And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  From  all  this  it  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families 
perished  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not 
before.  Some  partial  records  probably  survived 
that  event,  but  the  Jewish  genealogical  system  then 
came  to  an  end.  Just  notions  of  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance 
with  a  view  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  these  records  have 
respect  to  political  and  territorial  divisions,  as  much 
as  to  strictly  genealogical  descent,  and  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  how  erroneous  a  conclusion  it  may  be, 
that  all  who  are  called  "  sons  "  of  such  or  such  a 
patriarch,  or  chief  father,  must  necessarily  be  his 
very  children.  If  any  one  family  or  house  became 
extinct,  some  other  would   succeed  to  its  place, 
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called  after  its  own  chief  father.  (Becheb  1.)  Hence 
a  census  of  any  tribe,  drawn  up  at  a  later  period, 
would  exhibit  different  divisions  from  one  drawn 
up  earlier  (Neh.  xii.,  compare  1  Chr.  xxiv.).  The  same 
principle  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any 
particular  genealogy.  Again,  when  a  pedigree  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions as  would  indicate  from  what  chief  houses  the 
person  descended.  But  then  as  regards  the  chron- 
ological use  of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows 
from  the  above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  using  them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are 
invaluable  for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  are  complete.  (Chronology  ;  Father  ; 
Generation  ;  Son,  &c.)  Another  feature  in  the 
Scripture  genealogies  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  or  mod- 
ifications of  the  same  name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit, 
Nathan,  ilattatha,  and  even  of  names  of  the  same 
signification,  in  the  same  family.  The  Jewish  gene- 
alogies have  two  forms,  one  giving  the  generations 
in  a  descending,  the  other  in  an  ascending  scale. 
Examples  of  the  descending  form  may  be  seen  in 
Ru.  iv.  18-22;  1  Chr.  iii. ;  Mat.  i.  Of  the  ascend- 
ing, 1  Chr.  vi.  33-43 ;  Ezr.  vii.  1-5 ;  Lk.  iii.  23  ff. 
Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them.  See 
Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26  ;  Ex.  vi. 
23;  Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50,  35,  &c. 

Gen-c-al'o^y  of  Je'ins  Christ.  The  N.  T.  gives 
us  the  GENEALOGY  of  but  One  person,  our  Saviour 
(Mat.  i. ;  Lk.  iii.).  In  regard  to  these  two  genea- 
logical records  respecting  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
two  main  theories  have  been  held  with  various 
modifications : — the  first,  presented  below,  that 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  give  the  genealogy  of 
Joseph  11,  the  reputed  and  legal  father  of  Jesus 
(so  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hug,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Lord  A. 
C.  Hervey,  Fairbairn,  &c.);  the  second  that  Mat- 
thew gives  Joseph's  genealogy,  and  Luke  that  of 
Mary  (Mary,  the  Virgin),  the  mother  of  Jesus  (so 
Luther,  Calmet,  Lightfoot,  Michaelis,  Kuinoel,  01s- 
hausen,  Lange,  Hales,  Kitto,  Eobinson,  &c.).  The 
following  propositions  will  explain  the  true  con- 
struction of  these  genealogies  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Her- 
vey) : — 1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph, 
L  e.  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  2.  The  genealogy  of  Mat- 
thew is,  as  Grotius  asserted,  Joseph's  gcnealogj'  as 
legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David.  That  of 
Luke  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  The  simple  prin- 
ciple that  one  evangelist  exhibits  that  genealogy 
which  contained  the  successive  heirs  to  David's 
and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the  other  exhibits  the 
paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the  heir,  explains  all 
the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees,  their  agree- 
ments as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  two  at  all.  3.  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  was  probably  the  daughter  of 
Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to  Joseph  her  husband. — 
But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however 
concise,  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most 
startling  is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them 
both  and  that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Chr. 
iii.  19-24).  In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel, not  one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the 
name,  of  Rhesa  or  Abiud ;  and  of  the  next  genera- 


tion not  one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the 
name,  of  Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  cor- 
responding generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Rhesa 
(so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  is  not  a  name,  but  the  Chal- 
dee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Captivity.  It  is  very 
probable  therefore  that  this  title  was  placed  against 
the  name  of  Zerubbabel  by  some  early  Christian 
Jew,  and  thence  crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so, 
then  Luke  gives  Joanna  as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel. 
But  Joanna  is  the  very  same  name  as  Hanakiah  8, 
the  son  of  Zerubbabel  according  to  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 
In  Matthew  this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next 
generation  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  identifies  Matthew's 
Ab-jud  (Abiud)  with  Luke's  Jida  2,  and  both  with 
HoDAiAH  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24,  by  supposing  the  Sre- 
maiah  2  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  =  the  Shimei  5  of  verse 
19.  The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
Matthew's  division  into  three  fourteens  gives  only 

42,  while  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ  inclusive, 
reckons  56,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  point  (since 
the  generations  between  Abraham  and  David  are 
the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  Matthew 
reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  Luke  reckons 

43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  second  14,  in- 
cluding the  kings,  we  know  that  three  generations 
are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah — in  order 
to  reduce  the  generations  from  1*7  to  14 :  the  dif- 
ference between  these  11  and  the  19  of  Luke  beirg 
very  small.  So  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations 
have  been  abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third 
division  to  keep  to  the  number  14.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  the  apparent  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
the  last  14,  which  seems  to  contain  only  13  names; 
but  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey's  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or  otherwise, 
the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  are  con- 
fused and  expressed  by  the  one  name  Jechonias. 
The  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  and  David — Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chronology,  from  the  en- 
trance into  Caraan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to 
man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years, 
or  from  that  to  500  years  and  upward.  Now,  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey  maintains  that  therefore  either  the  chro- 
nolog}'  or  the  genealogy  is  wrong,  and  asserts  that 
shortening  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and 
David  by  about  2C0  years,  which  brings  it  to  the 
length  irdicated  by  the  genealogies,  does  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  bring  Israelitish  history 
into  harmony  with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditiocal 
Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of 
Edomitish  history  preserved  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39, 
and  with  the  interral  evidence  of  the  Israelitish 
history  itself.  (Ckrokology.)  The  following  pedi- 
gree will  exhibit  the  successive  generations  as  given 
by  the  two  Evangelists : — 


Accord-    Adam 
tn{7  to  I 

Lk.  Setb 

Enos 

I 

CaioRD 

Malcleel 

Jared 
I 


Lk.     Enoch 

Mathusala 

Lamecb 

Noah 

I 
Shcni 

Arphaxfld 

I 
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Lk.    Cainan 

I 
Sala 

Heber 


JIaL  and  Lk.    JuUah 

1 
Phares 


Phalec  (Peleg) 

Ragaa  (Kcu) 

Saruch  (Serng) 

Nachor 

Tbara  (Tcrah) 
I 
Accord-  Abraham 
inff  to  I 

Mat.  and  Isaac 
Lk.  I 

Jacob 


Ksi'om  (Hezron) 
A.ram  (Ram) 
Aminadab 
Naason 
Salmon  —  Rachab 

Booz  ^  Euth 

Obed 

Jes.se 
David=»Bath-sbeba 


Accord-  Solomon 


ing  to 
Mat. 


Boboam 

Abia 

j 
Asa 

Josapbat 

Joram  (Abaziab, 
Joasb,  Amaziah) 

Ozias 

Joatnam 

Acbaz 

I 
Ezekias 

I 
Manasses 

I 
Amon 

I 
Jusias 

Jechonias  (i.  e.  Je- 
hoiakim)  and  his 
brothers  (i.  e.  Je- 
hoahaz,  Zedekiab, 
and  Shallum) 

Jechonias  (i.  e.  Je- 
boiachin),  child- 
less 


Accord-  Kathan 
ing  to  I 

Lk.      Mattatha 

Meoan 

I 
Melea 

Eliakim 

Jonan 

Joseph 

Jada 
Simeon 

Levi 

Matthat 

I 
Jorim 

Eliezer 

Jose 

I 

Elmodam 

Cosam 

Addi 

MelchI 

Neri 


{Mat,  and  Lk.) 

His  heir  -seas  .    .  Salathiel 

Z^irooabel  (the  Prince  or  Bhesa) 

Joanna  (Hananiah,  in  I  Chr.  iiL  19, 
•  omitted  by  Matthew,  i.  13) 

Juda,  or  Abiud  (Hodaiah,  1  Chr.  iii.  24) 
I 


Mat    Eliakim 

Azor 

Sadoc 

Achim 

Eliud 

I 
Eleazar 


Lk.      Joseph 

Semei 

Mattathias 

I 

Maath 

I 
Na^ 

Esli 

Kaom 

Amos 

Mattathias 


Mat. 


Lk.  Joeeph 
Jani^ 
Melchi 


Mat. 


Levi 
(Mat.  and  Lk.)         | 

His  heir  was  .    .  Mattban  or  Matthat 


Lk. 


Jacob 


hIii 

I  (J/at.  and  Lk.)  | 

Mary  —  Jacob's  beir  was       Joseph 

Jesus,  called  Christ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  14,  without  the  second  Cainajj  and  Rhesa. 
*Gen'er-al  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  Army. 
Gen-er-a'tlon  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
Heb.  dor  ;  Chal.  d&r ;  Gr.  gcrua,  genesis  in  Mat.  i. 
1,  gennema  in  the  phrase  "generation  (i.  e.  ofi- 
spring,  progeny)  of  vipers,"  geiios  in  1  Pet.  ii. 
9.  1.  Abstract : — time,  either  definite  or  in- 
definite. The  primary  meaning  of  the  Heb.  dor 
is  revolution:  hence  period  of  time.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordinary 
period  of  human  life.  In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal 
age,  a  generation  seems  to  have  been  computed  at 
100  years  (Gen.  xv.  16 ;  compare  13,  and  Ex.  xii. 
40) ;  the  latter  reckoning,  however,  was  the  same 
which  has  been  adopted  by  other  civilized  nations, 
viz.,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xliL  16).  For 
generation  =  a  definite  period  of  time,  see  Gen.  xv. 
16  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c.  As  an  indefinite  period 
of  time : — for  time  past,  see  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ;  Is.  Iviii. 
12 ;  for  time  fviure,  see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Ixxii.  5,  &c. 
"  Generation  "  sometimes  =  history  (Gen.  v.  1,  vi. 
9 ;  Mat.  i.  1,  &c.)  ;  in  Genesis  ii.  4,  a  history  of  the 
origin  (of  the  heavens  and  earth).  2.  Concrete : — 
the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So  generation  =  con- 
temporaries (Is.  liii.  8) ;  posterity,  especially  in 
legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17,  &c.);  fathers,  or  an- 
cestors (Ps.  xlix.  19).  Dropping  the  idea  of  time, 
generation  =  a  race,  or  class  of  men. — In  N.  T. 
for  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Lk.  i.  50,  Eph. 
iii.  21  (A.  V.  "  ages  "),  future :  Acts  xv.  21  (A.  V. 
"  of  old  time  "),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V.  "  ages  "),  past. 
For  concrete,  see  Mat.  xi.  16.  Chrosology  ;  Geneal- 
ogy. 

Gc-nes'a-reth  [g  as  in  get']  (L.  =  Gennesaret)  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  the  A.V.  of  1611,  in  Mark  vi. 
53,  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling  of  the  Vul- 
gate. In  Mat.  xiv.  34  the  A.  V.  originally  followed 
the  Received  Greek  Text — Genesaret.  Gexnesaret. 
Gen'e-sis  [jen'e-sis]  (Gr.  origin,  generation  ;  Heb. 
Bereshith  ■=.  "  in  the  beginning  "),  the  first  book  of 
the  Law  or  Pentateuch.  A.  The  book  of  Genesis 
has  an  interest  and  an  importance  to  which  no  other 
document  of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  abso- 
lutely the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  it  is  the  oldest 
which  lays  any  claim  to  being  a  trustworthy  history. 
If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  Genesis 
is  neither  like  the  Hindoo  Vedas,  a  collection  of 
hymns  more  or  less  sublime ;  nor  like  the  Persian 
Zendavesta,  a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin 
of  all  things ;  nor  like  the  Chinese  Yih-king,  an  un- 
intelligible jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it 
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from  a  cosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise 
on  ethical  philosophy.  It  is  a  history — a  religious 
history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  so  far  as 
the  end  of  chapter  xi.,  may  be  properly  termed  a 
history  of  the  world ;  the  latter  is  a  history  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  from  first  to  last  it 
is  a  religious  history.  It  is  very  important  to  bear 
in  mind  this  religious  aspect  of  the  history  if  we 
would  put  ourselves  in  a  position  rightly  to  under- 
stand it.  Of  course  the  facts  must  be  treated  like 
any  other  historical  facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But 
if  we  would  judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must 
not  forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  we  can  understand,  e.  g.,  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  in 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with  the 
fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of  the 
three  patriarchs,  Abraham  ;  Isaac  ;  Jacob  1. — B. 
Unity  and  Design.  That  a  distinct  plan  and  method 
characterize  the  work  is  now  generally  admitted. 
What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ?  First,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but  a 
portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are 
not  merely  a  collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely 
strung  together,  but  a  well-digested  and  connected 
composition.  The  great  subject  of  this  history  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central 
point  is  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the 
solemn  covenant  there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish 
nation  was  constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation  to  Jehovah."  The  book  of  Genesis 
(with  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus)  describes  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Theoc- 
racy. Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nation  ; 
to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Canaan  is  first  given  in 
promise.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to  tell  us 
what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world  was,  in 
order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the  call  of 
Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy.  He  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  because  the  God  who  created  the  world  and 
the  God  who  revealed  Himself  to  the  fathers  is  the 
same  God.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  charac- 
ter at  once  special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the 
world ;  it  speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  re- 
vealed Himself  to  the  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish 
race,  that  He  might  make  to  Himself  a  nation  who 
should  be  His  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  so  to  speak, 
on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests,  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  A  specific 
plan  is  preserved  throughout  The  main  purpose  is 
never  forgotten.  God's  relation  to  I.tsracl  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it 
is  his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
seed,  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different 
families  drop  oflF  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  then,  wc  may  trace  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in 
its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. — C.  Initfirrtii. 
Granting  that  this  unity  of  design,  already  noticed, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  must  have 


been  by  the  same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  author  availed  himself  in  its 
composition  of  earlier  documents  ?  and  if  so,  are 
we  still  able  by  critical  investigation  to  a.«certain 
where  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  work?  1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
the  book  of  Genesis  with  a  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  pre- 
sent. Thus,  e.  g.,  chapter  ii.  3-^ii.  24  is  quite  dif- 
ferent both  from  chapter  i.  and  chapter  iv.  Again, 
chapter  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chapter  xxiiL 
are  evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  in 
their  original  form  without  correction  or  modification 
into  the  existing  work  (so  Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  origin- 
al author  of  this  article).  In  fact  there  is  nothing  like 
uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Joseph.  2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by 
the  inscriptions  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sec- 
tions, as  il  4,  V.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem 
to  indicate  so  many  older  documents.  3.  Lastly, 
the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names,  Jehovah  in 
some  sections,  and  Elohim  (God)  in  others,  is  char- 
acteristic of  two  different  writers.  Astruc,  a  Bel- 
gian phjsician,  was  the  first  who  broached  the  theory 
that  Genesis  was  based  on  a  collection  of  older  docu- 
ments. Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many 
as  twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however, 
having  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinc- 
tion. Subsequently  Eichhom  adopted  this  theory, 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  one  (the 
earlier)  Elohistic,  and  the  other  Jehovistic,  were  the 
main  sources  of  the  book,  thougn  he  did  not  alto- 
gether exclude  others.  Since  his  time  the  theory 
has  been  maintained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one 
class  of  critics  (De  Wette,  Knobel,  Tuch,  Delitzsch, 
Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Davidson,  &c.),  whilst  another 
class  (Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  Havcmick, 
Ranke,  Kurtz,  Turner,  &c.),  has  strenuously  op- 
posed it.  Hupfeld  in  1863  thinks  that  he  can  dis- 
cover traces  of  three  original  records,  an  earlier 
Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later  Elohist  These 
three  documents  were,  according  to  him,  subse- 
quently united  and  arranged  by  a  fourth  person,  as 
editor  of  the  whole.  The  advocates  of  the  various 
theories  in  regard  to  documents  disagree  widely 
among  themselves,  some  of  them  (e.  g.  De  Wette, 
Ewald)  having  modified  their  views  essentially  at 
different  times.  (Pentateuch.) — D.  Avihcnticity, 
Luther  used  to  say,  "  Nihil  pulchrius  Genesi,  nihil 
utiUus,"  i.  e.  "  Nothing  is  more  beautiful,  nothing 
more  useful,  than  Genesis."  But  hard  critics  have 
tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  detract 
from  its  utility.  No  book  has  met  with  more  de- 
termined and  unsparing  assailants.  To  emimerate 
and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would  be  impossible. 
We  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  most  important 
(I.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  chapter  i., 
has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  placing  it 
on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations; 
and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements  are  di- 
rectly contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science,  (a.)  Now,  when  we  compare  the  Biblical 
with  all  other  known  cosmogonies,  we  ore  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  great  moral  superiority  of 
the  former.  There  is  no  confusion  here  between 
the  Divine  Creator  and  His  work.  God  is  before 
all  things,  God  creates  all  things :  this  is  the  sub- 
lime assertion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  All  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  heathen  world  are  either  Dualistic, 
L  e.  they  regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal 
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coexistent  principles ;  or  tliey  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e. 
they  confound  God  and  matter,  making  the  material 
universe  a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit 
which  informs  the  mass.  (6.)  In  regard  to  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  from  the  results  of 
modern  discovery  against  the  literal  truth  of  this 
chapter,  sec  Chronology  ;  Creation  ;  Day  ;  Earth  ; 
Firmament  ;  Man,  &c.  (2.)  To  the  description  of 
Paradisk,  and  the  history  of  the  Fall  and  of  the 
Deluge,  very  similar  remarks  apply.  All  nations 
have  their  own  version  of  these  facts.  But  if  there 
be  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions,  any 
root  from  which  they  diverged,  we  cannot  doubt 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record  of  these 
momentous  facts  is  that  preserved  in  the  Bible. 
(Adam;  Eden;  Noah;  Satan;  Serpent,  &c.)  (3.) 
When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in  the  narra- 
tive, where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the 
most  important  particulars  abundantly  corrobo- 
rated. One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bona  fide 
historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Genesis 
is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological  catalogue 
contained  in  chapter  x.  (4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied 
in  the  dispersion  (xi.  1  ff. ;  Babel,  Tower  of),  that  all 
languages  had  one  origin,  philological  research  has 
not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any 
very  certain  result.  The  most  that  has  been  effected 
is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three  great  families. 
(Tongues,  Confusion  of.)  (5.)  Another  fact,  which 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis, the  derivation  of  the  whole  human  race  from 
a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  re- 
cent investigations.  (Adam  ;  Man.)  (6.)  Suspicion 
has  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative, 
because  three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  Book,  which  in  their  main  features 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  an- 
other (xii.  10-20,  XX.,  xxvi.  1-11).  These,  it  is 
said,  are  clearly  only  three  different  versions  of  the 
same  story.  But  all  men  repeat  themselves,  and 
even  repeat  their  mistakes.  Abraham  might  have 
been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice  ;  and 
Isaac  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  copied 
his  father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  There  is  a 
further  difficulty  about  the  age  of  Sarah  at  the  time 
of  the  first  occurrence  (xii.  11,  14).  But  as  she 
lived  to  the  age  of  127,  she  was  then  only  in  middle 
life,  corresponding  to  a  woman  now  at  35  or  40. 
It  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  answering, 
which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity  of  the 
writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these.  The 
positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  his 
credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks  and 
herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers, the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  lor  a  burial-place — we  feel  at  once 
that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a  later  writer  in 
more  civiUzed  times.  So  again,  what  can  be  more 
lifelike,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the  picture 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abraham's 
servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with  Rachel  at 
the  well  of  Haran  ?  There  is  a  fidelity  in  the  minu- 
test incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we  are  read- 
'ing  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  any  thing  more  com- 
pletely transport  us  into  patriarchal  times  than  the 
battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  between 
Abraham  and  Melchizedec  ?  Passing  on  to  a  later 
portion  of  the  Book,  we  find  the  writer  evincing 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Egypt.  (Bible  ;  Canon  ;  Inspiration  ;  Miracles.) 


— E.  Author  and  dale  of  composition.  Moses  ;  Pi3»- 
tateijch. 

Gen-ne's.ir  [ff  as  in  ffet]  (Gr.  =  Gennesaret),  The 
Water  of  (1  Mc.  xi.  67).     Gennesaret. 

Geu-nes'a-ret  [ff  as  in  ffet]  (Gr.  fr.  Ileb.  =  gar- 
dens of  the  prince,  Stanley,  &c. ;  but  probably  from 
Chinnereth),  Land  of.  After  the  miracle  of  feed- 
ing the  five  thousand,  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 
crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  and  came  to  the 
other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  called  "  the  land  of 
Gennesaret "  (Mat.  xiv.  34  ;  Mk.  vi.  53).  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  this  term  was  applied  to  the 
fertile  crescent-shaped  plain  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  extending  from  Khan  Minyeh  on  the 
N.  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Mejdd  on  the  S.,  and 
called  by  the  Arabs  f^(r/««r«>,  "the  little  Ghor.'''' 
(Arabah.)  Mr.  Porter  gives  the  length  as  three 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  as  about  one  mile ; 
Thomson  (i.  536)  makes  it  about  four  miles  by  two. 
Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land  of  Gennesa- 
ret, or  el- Ghuweir,  by  the  probability  that  its  scenery 
suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  Josephus  says 
the  soil  was  so  rich  that  every  plant  flourished  ;  but 
it  "  is  now  preeminently  fruitful  in  thorns  "  (Thom- 
son).    Gennesaret,  Sea  of. 

Gen-nes'a-rct  (see  above),  Sea  of,  called  in  the 
0.  T.  "  the  sea  of  Chinnereth,"  or  "  Chinneroth  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  xii.  3),  from  a  town  of  that 
name  on  or  near  its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  At  its 
N.  W.  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  called 
"  the  land  of  Gennesaret"  (see  above)  (Mat.  xiv. 
34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken. 
The  lake  is  also  called  in  the  N.  T.  "  the  sea  of 
Galilee,"  from  the  province  of  Galilee  which  bor- 
dered on  its  western  side  (Mat.  iv.  18 ;  Mk.  vii.  31; 
Jn.  vi.  1);  and  "the  sea  of  Tiberias,"  from  the 
celebrated  city  (vi.  1).  Its  modern  name  is 
Bahr  Tubariyeh  —  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Most  of  our 
Lord's  public  life  was  spent  at  or  near  the  Sea 
of  Gennesaret.  This  region  was  then  the  most 
densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine.  J^'ine  cities  stood 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  but  seven  of  them  are 
now  uninhabited  ruins.  (Bethsaida  ;  Capernaum  ; 
Magdala  ;  Tiberias,  &c.)  The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is 
of  an  oval  shape,  about  thirteen  geographical  miles 
long,  and  six  broad.  (See  the  cut  on  p.  330.)  The 
river  Jordan  enters  it  at  its  N.  end,  and  passes  out 
at  its  S.  end.  In  fact,  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a 
lower  section  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most 
remarkable  feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  scenery  is  bleak  and  monotonous.  The 
great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the  shores 
almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt  by  the 
traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of  Galilee. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even  in  early 
spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyptian  balmi- 
ness.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and 
transparent ;  and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly 
it  has  a  beautiful  sparkling  look.  It  abounds  in 
FISH  now  as  in  ancient  times.  The  fishery,  like  the 
soil  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  sadly  neglected. 
One  little  crazy  boat  is  the  sole  representative  of 
the  fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times. 

Gen-ne'ns  [ff  as  in  ffet]  (fr.  Gr.  =  high-bom), 
father  of  Apollonius  4  (2  Mc.  xii.  2). 

Gen'tiles  [jcn'tilez].  I.  Old  Testament.  The  Ilcb. 
pi.  ffoyim,  translated  "  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  x.  5  ;  Judg. 
iv.  2,  13,  16;  Is.  xi.  10,  xlii.  1,  6,  &c.),  "nations" 
(Gen.  X.  6,  20,  31,  32,  xiv.  1,  9,  xvii.  4  IT.,  &c.), 
"  heathen "  (Neh.  v.  8 ;  Pa.  ii.  1,  8,  &c.),  =  the 
nations,  the  surrounding  nations,  foreiffners  as  op- 
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posed  to  Israel.  It  acquired  an  ethnographic  and 
also  an  invidious  meaning,  as  other  nations  were 
idolatrous,  rude,  hostile,  &c.,  yet  the  Jews  were  able 
to  use  it  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense, 
when  it  is  usually  translated  "nations."  The  Heb. 
sing,  goy,  usually  translated  "  nation,"  is  applied  to 
the  Jewish  nation  among  others. — II.  New  Testa- 
ment. 1.  The  Gr.  ethnos  in  sing.  =  a  people  or 
"  nation  "  (Mat  xxiv.  7  ;  Acts  ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even 
the  Jewish  people  (Lk.  vii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  &c.).  In  the 
pi.  it  =  "  heathen,"  "  gentiles."  2.  The  Gr.  Hellen 
(=  Greek)  is  usually  translated  "Greek"  (Jn.  xii. 
20;  Acts  xiv.  1,  xvii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12,  &c.), 
sometimes  "  Gentile  "  as  opposed  to  "  Jew  "  ( Jn. 
viL  35;  Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9;  1  Cor.  x.  32,  xii.  13). 
The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  Greek 
language.     Greece  ;  compare  Barbarian. 

GeHin'bath  [p  as  in  get]  (Heb.  theft,  Gcs.),  son 
of  the  Edomite  Hadad  4  by  the  sister  of  Tahpencs, 
queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  governed  Egypt  in  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign.  Genubath  was  bom 
in  Pharaoh's  palace,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  establishment  (IK.  xi.  20;  compare  16). 

* Ge^r«-pfcy  [-jcej.    Earth;  Palestine,  &c. 

Ge'M(^  as  in  get]  (Gr.)  =  Gihon,  one  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Eden  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  27). 

Ce'rt  (Heb.  o  grain,  Ges.),  one  of  the  "  sons  " 
(i.  e.  descendants)  of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21,  as  already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  mi- 
gration into  Egj-pt.  He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
viii.  3).  Lord  A.  C.  Uer^ey  regards  the  text  of 
this  last  passage  as  corrupt,  and  the  different  Gents 
named  in  verses  3,  6,  7,  as  =  the  son  of  Bela.  He 
also  supposes  Gera  the  ancestor  of  Ehud  (Judg.  iii. 
15),  and  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5)  to  be  the  same 
person  (compare  Abiait  3 ;  Kaaiian  2). 

Ge'rah  (Ileb.  a  grain,  berry,  Gcs.).  Weights 
AND  Measures. 


Ge'rar  (Heb.  a  sojourn,  lodging-place,  Sim.),  a 
very  ancient  city  S.  of  Gaza.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1,  xxvi.  16);  also  incidentally  in 
2  Chr.  xiv.  13,  14.  In  Genesis  the  people  are 
spoken  of  as  Philistines;  their  king  was  Abimelech, 
and  Phichol  "  the  chief  captain  of  his  host" 
Their  territory  must  have  trenched  on  the  "South" 
or  "  South  country  "  of  later  Palestine.  From  a 
comparison  of  Gen.  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  26,  Beer- 
sheba  seems  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of  this  territory, 
perhaps  its  limit  toward  the  N.  E.  For  its  southern 
boundary,  though  very  uncertain,  none  is  more 
probable  than  the  Wadys  £1  ^Arish  ("  River  of 
Egypt")  and  .£"/  ^Ain,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Gaza  ;  S.  of  which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of 
Paran  "  (xx.  15,  xxi.  22,  34)  may  be  probably  reck- 
oned to  begin.  Isaac  was  probably  born  in  Gerar. 
The  great  crops  which  he  subsequently  raised  at- 
test the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Abraham  and  Isaac 
both  denied  their  wives  in  Gerar.  A  large  mound 
or  ancient  site,  with  traces  of  an  extensive  city,  is 
said  to  exist  xicViTWady  SherVah,  three  hours  S.S.E. 
of  Gaza,  and  this  place,  called  Khirbet  el  Jerar, 
sometimes  Jcorf  el  Jerar,  Mr.  Hayman  supposes 
may  indicate  the  N.  limit  of  the  territory,  if  not 
the  site  of  the  town.  Rowlands  (in  Fairbaim,  art 
Rehoboth)  identifies  it  positively  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Gerar,  and  considers  the  region  S.  and  S.  E. 
of  Gaza,  to  the  base  of  Jibel  Rakhmeh  (a  range  of 
mountains,  extending  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  at  about 
forty  miles  S.  E.  of  Gaza),  as  constituting  the  land 
of  Gerar.  Wilton  {TheNegtb)  believes  that,  though 
the  metropolis  may  have  been  at  Khirbtt  el  JerAr, 
"  the  valley  of  Gerar  "  =  Wady  el-Jerur  about  sixty 
miles  S.  of  Gaza.  Robinson  and  Kitto  favor  Wady 
SherTah  or  one  of  its  branches  as  =  the  valley  of 
Gerar;  Mr.  Hayman  prefers  the  HWy</-'.^tn, about 
forty-five  miles  south  of  Gaza. 

Ger'a-sa  (^  as  in  get]  (Gr.).     This  name  docs  not 
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occur  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  the  Received  Text  of  the 
N.  T.  But  some  MSS.  and  critical  editions  have, 
in  Mat.  viii.  28,  "  Gerasenes  "  instead  of  "  Gada- 
RENES  "  or  "  Gergesexes."  Gerasa  was  a  celebrated 
city  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Pera;a.  It  is  situated 
amid  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  twenty  miles  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  and  twenty-five  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia, 
the  ancient  Rabbath-Ammon.  It  is  not  known  when 
or  by  whom  Gerasa  was  founded.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  as  captured  by  Alexander  Jan- 
na;u3  (cir.  b.  c.  85).  It  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
niues  (a.  d.  138-180).  The  ruins  of  Gerasa  (modern 
Jerash)  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive 
E.  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on  both  sides 
of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs  from  N.  to  S.  through 
a  high  undulating  plain,  and  falls  into  the  Zurka 
(the  ancient  Jabbok)  at  the  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irregular  square, 
each  side  measuring  nearly  one  mile.  Within  the 
city  upward  of  230  columns  remain  on  their  pedes-  ' 
tals ;  heavy  masses  of  masonry  distinguish  the  po- 
sitions of  the  great  theatres ;  three  gateways  are 
still  nearly  perfect. 

*  Ger-a-seaes'  [ger-a-seenz']  (fr.  Gr.)  =:  natives 
or  inhabitants  of  Gerasa.     Gergesexes. 

Ger-ge-seaes'  [<f  as  in  get ;  -seenz]  (fr.  Gr.  =  in- 
habitants of  (he  city  of  Gergesa,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  [so  Origen]),  (Mat.  viii.  28  in 
A. v.,  and  Received  Greek  Text).  Thomson  (ii.  34) 
identifies  Gergesa  with  ruins  at  Kerza  or  Gersa,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Gadara  and  Gerasa. 

Gcr'gc-sites  [g  as  in  get],  the  =  the  Girgashites 
(Jd.  V.  16). 

Ger'i-zim  [g  as  in  gel]  (fr.  Heb.  =  mountain  of 
the  Gerizites,  Ges.),  a  mountain  designated  by 
Moses,  in  conjunction  with  Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  great  solemnity  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  High 
places  had  a  peculiar  charm  attached  to  them  in 
these  days  of  external  observance.  The  law  was 
delivered  from  Sinai :  the  blessings  and  curses  af- 
fixed to  the  performance  or  neglect  of  it  were  di- 
rected to  be  pronounced  upon  Gerizim  and  Ebal 
(Deut.  xxvii. ;  Josh.  viii.).  The  next  question  is, 
Has  Moses  defined  the  localities  of  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim ?  Standing  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks  :  "  Are  they 
not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down  (i.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.), 
in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the 
champaign  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh  ?  "  There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the  Scrip- 
tural position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  have  been 
— where  they  are  now  placed — in  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  the  latter  of  them  overhang- 
ing the  city  of  Shechem.  Jothaji  1,  standing  on 
the  crest  of  one  of  the  cliffs,  uttered  his  parable  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people  below  (Judg.  ix.  7  ff.), 
the  ascent  being  so  difficult  that  he  could  escape 
before  any  of  Abimelech's  followers  could  climb  the 
hill  (Porter,  in  Kitto).  Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  Dean  Stan- 
ley (247  f.)  are  inclined  to  accept  the  Samaritan 
tradition  that  Gerizim  was  that  "  one  of  the  moun- 
tains "  in  "  the  land  of  Moriah  "  1  ( =  Moreh  1  in 
their  view)  on  which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer 
his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2  ff.).  But  Mr.  Porter  (in  Kit.) 
and  Dr.  Thomson  (ii.  212)  reject  this  tradition,  the 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  Beer-sheba  (com- 
pare xxi.  33,  xxii.  4)  to  Gerizim  being  altogether  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  traversed  iu  that  country  in 


less  than  three  days  by  the  ass  and  men  on  foot,  bur- 
dened, as  they  all  were  (ver.  3  ff.).  Another  tradition, 
that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  spot  where  Melciiizeuek 
met  Abraham  (xiv.  18),  is  accepted  by  Stanley  (246), 
but  rejected  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  Porter,  Thomson,  &c., 
as  too  far  from  Abraham's  route  by  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley and  from  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15  ff.).  (Salem  1.) — 
The  altar  which  Jacob  built  was  not  on  Gerizim,  as 
the  Samaritans  contend,  though  probably  about  its 
base,  at  the  head  of  the  plain  between  it  and  Ebal, 
"  in  the  parcel  of  a  field  "  which  that  patriarch  pur- 
chased from  the  children  of  Hamor,  and  where  he 
spread  hi?  tent  (xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise 
his  well  (Jn.  iv.  6),  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown. — We 
now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  history  of 
Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  marriage  con- 
tracted between  Manasseh,  brother  of  the  high-priest 
Jaddha,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  having 
created  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages 
(Ezr.  ix.  2 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23),  Sanballat,  in  order  to 
reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular  afiinity, 
obtained  leave  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  inaugurate 
there  a  rival  priesthood  and  altar  to  those  of  Jerusa- 
lem. "  Samaria  thenceforth,"  says  Prideaux,  "  be- 
came the  common  refuge  and  asylum  of  the  refrac- 
tory Jews."  Hyrcanus  destroyed  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  after  it  had  stood  there  200  years.  Massive 
existing  foundations  are  regarded  by  Thomson  (ii. 
213  f)  as  the  remains  of  the  temple,  the  main  build- 
ing being  241  feet  by  255.  Robinson  (ii.  278)  and 
Porter  (in  Kitto)  suppose  them  to  belong  to  a  for- 
tress erected  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  round  a 
Christian  church  built  there  after  the  Samaritans 
(Samaria  3)  were  driven  from  Gerizim  a.  d.  487. 
The  Samaritans  have  now  no  temple  or  altar  on  the 
mountain,  but  they  still  worship  there,  and  their 
holiest  place  is  a  little  S.  of  the  ruins  just  men- 
tioned. Gerizim  is  still  to  the  Samaritans  what  Je- 
rusalem is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Ccr'i-zltes.    Gerzites. 

Ger-rhe'ni-ans  (fr.  Gr.,  see  below),  the  (2  Mc.  xiii. 
24  only),  according  to  Grotius  =  inhabitants  of  the 
town  Gerrhon  or  Gerrha,  between  Pelusium,  in 
Egypt,  and  Wady  el-Arish.  Ewald,  with  greater 
probability,  conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Gerar  are  meant. 

Ger'shom  (Heb.,  see  below).  1,  The  first-bom  son 
of  Moses  and  Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3).  The 
name  is  explained  in  these  passages  as  =:  "  a 
stranger  there"  (margin),  in  allusion  to  Moses'  being 
a  foreigner  in  Midian — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a 
stranger  (G^er)  in  a  foreign  land."  Its  true  mean- 
ing, taking  it  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  "  expulsion  "  (so 
Mr.  Grove,  after  Gesenius) ;  Fiirst  interprets  banish- 
ment, exile ;  Josephus,  Kitto,  Fairbairn,  &c.,  agree 
with  Exodus.  The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is  prob- 
ably related  in  Ex.  iv.  25.  Gershom  was  ancestor 
of  Jonathan  5  and  Shebuel  1.— 2.  Gershon,  the 
eldest  sou  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  16,  17,  20,  43,  62,  71, 
XV.  7).— 3.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Phinehas,  among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  2) ;  =  Gerson. 

Ger'shoo  (Heb.  expulsion,  Ges.),  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Levi,  born  before  the  descent  of 
Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Ex.  vi. 
16).  But  the  families  of  Gershon  were  outstripped 
in  fame  by  their  younger  brethren  of  Kohath,  from 
whom  sprang  Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron. 
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At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  whole 
number  of  the  males  of  the  sons  of  Gershon  was 
7,500  (Num.  iii.  22),  midway  between  the  Kohathites 
and  the  Merarites.  Gershon's  sons  were  Libni  1 
and  Shimi  or  Shimei  1.  Asafh  1  "the  seer  "was 
descended  from  Gershon.  The  sons  of  Gershon 
had  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle — the 
coverings,  curtains,  hangings,  and  cords  (iii.  26,  26, 
iv.  25,  26) ;  for  the  transport  of  these  they  had  two 
covered  wagons  and  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).  In  the 
encampment  their  station  was  behind  the  Taber- 
nacle, on  the  W.  side  (iii.  23).  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  Levitical  cities  thirteen  fell  to  the  Ger- 
shonites.  These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — two 
in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  four  in  Issachar,  four 
in  Asher,  and  three  in  Naphtali.     Gershom  2 ;  Gek- 

BHOXITES;    LeVITES. 

Ger'shoii-itcs(fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  family  descend- 
ed from  Gershox  or  Geeshom,  the  son  of  Levi 
(Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24,  iv.  24,  27,  xxvi.  57 ;  Jcsh.  xxi. 
33;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  "The  Ger- 
ehonite"  (=  descendant  of  Gekshon  or  Gekshom), 
as  applied  to  individuals,  occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21 
(Laadan),  xxix.  8  (Jehiel). 

Ger'son  (Gr.)  =  Gershom  3  (1  Esd.  viii.  29). 

Cer'zltes  (fr.  Heb.  =  dwelUvg  in  a  shorn  or  desert 
land,  Ges.),  the,  a  tribe  who,  with  the  Geshuritcs 
and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land  between  the 
S.  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  8,  margin).  (Gezrites.)  In  the  name 
of  Mount  Gerizim  we  have  (so  Mr.  Grove  and  Stan- 
ley, after  Gesenius)  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the 
presence  of  this  old  nomadic  tribe  in  central  Pal- 
estine. 

Ge'sem  (Gr.  =  Gosoex),  the  Land  of,  the  Greek 
form  of  GosHE-v  (Jd.  i.  9). 

Ge'sham  (fr.  Heb.  =  filthy,  Ges. ;  properly  "  Ge- 


shan,"  as  in  A.  V.  of  1611),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jah- 
DAi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Ge'shem  (Heb.  =  rain,  Ges.),  and  Gssh'mn,  an 
Arabian  (Neh.  iL  19,  vi.  1,  2,  6);  probably  an  in- 
habitant of  Arabia  Petraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  chief  of  a  tribe.  Geshem,  like  Sanballat  and 
ToBiAH,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  governors 
beyond  the  river,"  to  whom  Nehemiah  came,  whose 
mission  "grieved  them  exceedingly"  (Neh.  ii.  7, 
10).  The  endeavors  of  these  confederates  and  their 
failure  are  recorded  in  chapters  ii.,  iv.,  vi. 

Ge'shar  (Heb.  a  bridge),  a  little  principality  in  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  province  of 
Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom  of  Aram 
("  Syria  "  in  the  A.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8 ;  compare  1 
Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  within  the  allotted  territory  of 
Manasseh,  but  its  inhabitants  were  never  expelled. 
Probably  Geshur  was  (so  Porter)  a  section  of  the 
wild  and  rugged  region  now  called  cl-Lejah.  King 
David  married  the  daughter  of  Taluai  2,  king  of 
Geshur.     Geshuri. 

Gesh'n-ri  (Heb.  =  Geshuriie,  or  inhabitant  of 
Geshur,  Ges.),  and  Cesh'n-ritcs«  !•  The  inhabitants 
of  Geshcr  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13). 
■^2.  An  ancient  tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert 
between  Arabia  and  Fhilistia  (Josh.  xiiL  2 ;  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8).  ' 

Ge'ther  (Heb.  fear,  Hiller,  Sim.;  dregs ^  -Ayre), 
the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23). 
No  satisfactory  trace  of  the  people  sprung  from  this 
stock  has  been  found. 

Gctb-scm'a-ne  (Gr.  fr.  Aram.  =  oil-press?  Rbn. 
uV.  T.  Lex.),  a  small  "  farm  "  (A.  V.  "  place  ;  "  Mat 
xxvi.  36 ;  Mk.  xiv.  32),  situated  across  the  brook 
Kidron  (Jn.  xviii.  1),  probably  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet  (Lk.  xxii.  39 ;  Olives,  Mount  of),  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  about  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
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mile  English  from  the  walls  of  Jercsalem.     There  i  to  which  the  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  doubtless 
was  a  "  oaboen,"  or  rather  orchard,  attached  to  it,  |  invited  resort  by  their  hospitable  bhadc.     And  we 
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know  from  Lk.  xxii.  39  and  Jn.  xviii.  2  that  our 
Lord  ofttimcs  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  But 
Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a  scene 
of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associations  are  the 
offspring  of  a  single  event — the  Agony  of  the  Son 
of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion.  A 
modern  garden,  in  which  are  eight  venerable  olive- 
trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the  N.,  detached  from  it,  and 
in  closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre of  the  Virgin — both  securely  enclosed  and 
under  lock  and  key — are  pointed  out  by  the  Latins, 
as  making  up  the  true  Gethsemane.  Against  the 
contemporary  antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  has 
been  urged  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  round 
about  Jerusalem.  Probably  they  were  planted  by 
Christian  hands  to  mark  the  spot;  unless,  like 
the  sacred  olive  of  the  Acropolis,  they  may  have 
reproduced  themselves.  The  Greeks  claim  that 
they  have  the  true  site  of  Gethsemane  a  little  N. 
of  that  held  by  the  Latins.  Thomson  (ii.  483-4)  be- 
lieves both  these  sites  are  too  near  the  city  and 
too  close  to  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  E.,  and 
would  place  the  garden  in  the  secluded  vale  several 
hundred  yards  N.  E.  of  them. 

Gea'el  (Heb.  majesty  of  God,  G«s.),  son  of  Machi ; 
the  Gadite  spy  (Xum.  xiii.  15). 

Ge'zer  (Heb.,  probably  =  a  sleep  place,  precipice, 
Ges.),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose  king, 
Horam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish, 
was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x. 
83,  xii.  12),  The  town,  however,  is  not  said  to  have 
been  destroyed.  It  formed  onp  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  S.  boundary  of  Ephraim,  between  the  lower 
Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  3),  the  W. 
limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  viL  28).  It  was  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67) ;  but  the  original  inhabitants 
were  not  dispossessed  (Judg.  i.  29) ;  and  even  down 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  Canaanites  were  still 
dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel  (1  K. 
ix.  16).  Ewald  takes  Gezer  =  Geshur.  In  one 
place  Gob  is  given  as  =  Gezer  (1  Chr.  xx.  4  ;  com- 
pare 2  Sam.  xxL  18).  The  exact  site  of  Gezer  has 
not  been  discovered.  Perhaps  the  strongest  claims 
for  identity  with  Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a  vil- 
lage called  YaBiir,  four  or  five  miles  E.  of  Joppa, 
on  the  road  to  Ramleh  and  Lydd.  Gazara  ;  Gazer  ; 
Gazera  ;  Gezrites. 

Gcz'rites  (from  Heb.  sing.  Crizri,  probably  =  in- 
habitant of  Gezer,  Ges.),  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
corresponds  to  the  Ken  or  marginal  reading  of  the 
Heb.  Bible,  the  Heb.  text  having  Girzi  translated 
"Gerzites  "  in  the  A.  V.  margin  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

*  Ghost  =  spirit,  applied  especially  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.     Spirit,  the  Holy. 

Gi'ah  (Heb.  breaking  forth,  sc.  of  a  fountain, 
Ges.),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  desig- 
nate the  positioa  of  the  hill  Ammah. 

Gl'ants  [g  as  j'].  1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  vi.  4,  under  the  Heb.  name  nephUim.  The 
Heb.  word  is  derived  either  from  paldh  or  pdld  (= 
marvellous),  or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  ndphal, 
either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall  (^ 
fallen  angels;  compare  Is.  xiv.  12;  Lk.  x.  18). 
Gesenius  prefers  to  rush  into  ov  fall  upon.  That  the 
word  means  "  giant "  is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32, 
33.  But  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  we  are  told  that  "  there 
were  nSphUim  (A.  V.  '  giants ')  in  the  earth,"  and 
that  afterward  the  "  sons  of  God  "  mingling  with 
the  beautiful  "  daughters  of  men ''  produced  a  race 


of  violent  and  insolent  gibbdrtm  (A.  V.  "  mighty 
men,"  see  No.  2  below).  The  genealogy  of  the 
niphUim,  or  at  any  rate  of  tJie  earliest  tuphilim,  is 
not  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is 
BO  mysterious  that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  re- 
specting them. — 2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages 
mentioned  in  (ien.  vi.  1-4  are  called  in  Hebrew 
ffibborim,  a  general  name  =  powerful  (A.  V. 
"  mighty  men.")  (Nimrod.)  They  were  not  neces- 
sarily giants  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Yet,  as 
was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost 
universally  represented  as  men  of  extraordinary 
stature.  But  who  were  the  parents  of  these  giants  ? 
who  are  "  the  sons  of  God  "  ?  The  opinions  are 
various: — (1.)  Men  of  power,  or  of  high  rank  (Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos,  Samaritan  Version,  Symmachus, 
Selden,  &c.).  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts  "in  the 
image  of  God  "  (Ritter,  Schumann).  (3.)  Descend- 
ants of  Cain  arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus). 
(4.)  The  pious  descendants  of  Seth  (compare  Gen. 
iv.  26)  (Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  a 
host  of  modern  commentators).  (5.)  Worshippers 
of  false  gods  (R.  S.  Poole).  (6.)  Devils  or  demons 
(Cabbalists).  (Asmodeus.)  (7.)  Angels  (LXX.,  Jo- 
sephus, Philo,  most  of  the  older  Church  Fathers, 
&c.).  The  rare  expression  "  sons  of  God  "  =  angela 
in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  i.  6,  ii.  1,  and  that  such  is  the 
meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent 
opinion  both  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
Church.  Probably  this  very  ancient  view  gave 
rise  to  the  spurious  Book  of  Enoch  (Enoch,  Book 
op),  and  the  notion  supposed  to  be  quoted  from 
it  by  St.  Jude  (ver.  6),  and  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter  (2 
Pet.  ii.  4 ;  compare  1  Cor.  xi.  10).  Milton  alludes 
to  the  interpretation  in  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  179. 
— The  next  race  of  giants  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is,  3.  "  The  Rephaim,"  a  name  which  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their  defeat 
by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashte- 
roth-kamaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Extirpated,  however, 
from  the  E.  of  Palestine,  thev  long  found  a  home 
in  the  W.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18  ff. ;  'l  Chr.  xx.  4).  Prob- 
ably they  had  possessed  districts  W.  of  the  Jor- 
dan in  early  times,  since  the  "  Valley  of  Rephaim  " 
(2  Sam.  V.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Is.  xvii.  5),  a  rich 
valley  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name  from 
them.  They  were  probably  one  of  those  aborigi- 
nal people,  to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of 
many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the 
Bible  gives  us  no  information.  Some  suppose 
them  to  be  descendants  from  Japheth.  In  A.V.  the 
words  used  for  it  are  "  Rephaim,"  "  giants,"  and 
"  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter  meaning  in 
many  passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10;  Prov. 
ii.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19).  An  atten- 
tive consideration  seems  to  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  dead  were  called  Rephaim,  from 
some  notion  of  Shiol  (A.  V.  "  hell  ")  being  the 
residence  of  the  fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants. 
Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were  called 
Emim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim  (Goliath  ;  Og  ;  Rapha 
1,  &c.). — No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience  the 
possibility  of  giant  races  materially  exceeding  in 
size  the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  great 
variation  in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most 
stunted  tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet 
high,  and  the  tallest  races  of  America  (e.  g.  the 
Guayaquilists  and  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed 
six  and  a  half  feet.  The  general  belief  (until  very 
recent  times)  in  the  existence  of  fabulously  enor- 
mous men  arose   from   fancied   giant-graves,  and 
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above  all,  from  the  discovery  of  huge  bones,  which 
were  taken  for  those  of  men,  in  days  when  com- 
parative anatomy  was  unknown.  On  the  other 
hand,  isolated  instances  of  monstrosity  (seven, 
eight,  to  ten  feet  high)  are  sulliciently  attested  to 
prove  tliat  beings  like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen 
may  have  existed. 

Gib  kar  [g  as  in  get]  (Heb.  miffhl;/  man,  hero,  war- 
rior, Ges. ).  Ninety-live  "  children  of  Gibbar  " 
(GiBEON  in  Keh.  vii.)  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20). 

Gib'b«-tiiOD  (Heb.  a  height,  hill,  Ges.),  a  town  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  six.  44),  and  after- 
ward given  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxL  23). 
The  Philistines  held  it  when  Nadab,  and  afterward 
Omri  besieged  it  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15,  17).  In  the 
Onomaslicon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted  as  a  small 
village  called  Gabe,  in  the  seventeenth  mile  from 
Cesarea.  No  name  at  all  resembling  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

Gib'e-a  (Heb.  hill,  Ges.).  Sheva,  "  the  father  of 
JIacbcnah,"  and  "  father  of  Gibeah,"  is  mentioned 
with  other  names  unmistakably  those  of  places, 
and  not  of  persons,  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49,  compare  42).  This  would  seem 
to  point  out  Gibea  as  =  Gibeah  1.  On  the  other 
hand,  Madmannah  (ver.  49)  recalls  Madmenah,  a 
town  named  in  connection  with  Gibeah  4  (Is.  x. 
31). 

Gib'e-ab  (Heb.  hill),  like  most  words  of  this 
kind,  gave  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in 
Palestine,  doubtless  generally  on  or  near  a  hill. 
They  are— 1.  A  city  in  the  mountain-district  of 
Judah,  named  with  Maon  and  the  southern  Carmel 
(Josh.  XV.  57;  and  compare  1  Chr.  ii.  49,  &c.), 
identified  by  Robinson,  Wilson,  and  Porter  with  the 
little  village  of  Jeb'ah,  on  an  isolated  hill,  six  or 
seven  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bethlehem.  Mr.  Grove 
thinks  it  must  have  been  S.  E.  of  Hebron  at  some 
undiscovered  site.— 2«  Gib'e^tb,  enumerated  among 
the  last  group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to 
Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  is  generally  taken  to  be 
^  "Gibeah  of  Benjamin"  or  "of  Saul."  But  this 
was  five  or  six  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  The  name 
being  in  the  Hebrew  "construct  state" — Gibeath 
and  not  Gibeah — Mr.  Grove  asks,  may  it  not  belong 
to  the  following  name  Kirjath,  and  denote  the  hill 
adjoining  that  town? — 3«  The  place  in  which  the 
ark  remained  from  the  time  of  its  return  by  the 
Philistines  till  its  removal  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  3, 
4;  compare  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2;  see  No.  2  above). — i, 
Gib'e-ah  of  Ben'Ja-lBin  does  not  appear  in  the  lists 
of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We 
first  encounter  it  in  the  tragical  story  of  the  Levite 
and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xix.,  ix.),  where  in  many 
particulars  of  situation  Gibeah  agrees  very  closely 
with  Tuleil  el-FSU,  a  conspicuous  eminence,  with  a 
heap  of  ruins  on  its  summit,  just  four  miles  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  right  of  the  road  (Rbn.  i.  577  ff.). 
It  was  then  a  "  city,"  with  the  usual  open  street  or 
square  (Judg.  xix.  15,  17,  20),  and  containing  700 
"  chosen  men,"  probably  slingers( XX.  15, 16).  (2.)  We 
next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  during  the  Philis- 
tine wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
The  Philistines  were  in  possession  of  the  village  of 
Geba  1,  the  present  c/efta,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wady  Suweinit.  S.  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and 
about  three  miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathan  1,  in 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  with  a  thousand  chosen  war- 
riors (xiii.  2).  (3.)  As  "Gibeah  of  Benjamin"  this 
place  is  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (compare  1 
Chr.  xl  31),  and  as  "Gibeah"  it  is  mentioned  by 


Hosca  (v.  8,  ix.  9,  x.  9),  but  it  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  history.  It  is,  however,  almost  without  doubt 
identical  with — 5.  Gib'«-ah  of  Sanl.  This  is  not 
mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing  (1 
Sam.  X.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone  "home" 
to  Gibeah.  In  the  subsequent  narrative  the  town 
bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4).  The  name  of  Saul  has 
not  been  found  in  connection  with  any  place  of 
modem  Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days 
of  Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clew  to  the  identification  of  the  town  with 
the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  I'ulcil  d-Fiil. 
Josephus,  desciibing  Titus's  march  from  Cesarea  to 
Jerusalem,  gives  his  route  as  through  Samaria  to 
Gophna,  thence  a  day's  march  to  a  valley  "  called 
by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a  certain 
village  called  Gabathsaoule,  distant  from  Jerusalem 
about  thirty  stadia,"  L  e.  just  the  distance  of  Tuleil 
el-Ful.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  army 
from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  who  would  naturally  come 
up  the  road  by  Beth-horon  and  Gibeon,  the  same 
which  still  falls  into  the  northern  road  close  to 
Tuleil  el-Ful.  In  both  these  respects  therefore  the 
agreement  is  complete,  and  Gibeah  of  Benjamm  must 
be  taken  as  =  Gibeah  of  Saul.  In  1  Sam.  xxii.  6, 
xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  "Gibeah"  doubtless  =  Gibeah  of 
Saul. — 6.  Gib'e-ali  in  the  Field,  named  only  in 
Judg.  XX.  31,  as  the  place  to  which  one  of  the 
"  highways  "  led  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin ;  probably 
=  Geba  1.-7.  There  are  several  other  names  com- 
pounded of  Gibeah,  wlych  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V. ;  (1.)  the  "  hill  of  the  foreskins"  (Josh.  v.  3) 
(GiLGAL  1);  (2.)  the  "hill  of  Phinehas"  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (xxiv.  S3);  (3.)  the  "hill  of  Morkh" 
(Judg.  vii.  1);  (4.)  the  "hill  of  God"  (1  Sam.  x.  6); 
(5.)  the  "  hill  of  Hachilah  "  (xxiii.  19);  (6.)  the  "hill 
of  Ammah"  (2  Sam.  iL  24);  (7.)  the  "hiU  Gareb" 
(Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

Gib'e-atli  (Heb.)  =   Gibeah  2  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 

Gib'e-atb-ite  (fr.  Heb.),  tbe  =  the  native  of  Gib- 
EAH  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Gib'eHlil  (Heb.  hiU-city,  I  e.  built  on  a  hill,  Ges.), 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hivites,  "  a  great  city  " 
(Josh.  X.  2),  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  an  artifice, 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and  thus  es- 
caped the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (compare  xi.  19). 
(GiBEONiTES.)  Gibeon  lay  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  25),  and  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterward  a  principal 
station.  We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  be- 
tween David's  men  under  Joab  and  Ish-bosheth's  un- 
der Abxer  (2Sam.  ii.  12  fi".).  (Helkath-hazzcrim.) 
Here  Joab  killed  Amasa  (xx.  5-10),  and  here  he  was 
afterward  slain  (1  K.  ii.  28  ff.).  In  David's  reign 
the  Tabernacle  was  "  in  the  high  place  at  Gibeon  " 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40,  xxi.  29).  Here  Solomon  sacri- 
ficed 1,000  burnt-offerings  and  asked  wisdom  of  God 
(1  K.  iii.  4  ff.,  ix.  2 ;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  Here  Johatjan 
overtook  Ishmael  after  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah 
(Jer.  xli.  12).  "  Children  of  Gibeon  "  (Gibbar)  re- 
turned after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  vii.  25).  The  situa- 
tion of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been  recovered  with 
as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient  site  in  Palestine. 
The  traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road 
from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  Tuleil  d- 
J^m/ (Gibeah),  on  that  branch  of  it  which  leads  west- 
ward to  Jaffa,  finds  himself,  after  crossing  one  or 
two  stony  and  barren  ridges,  in  a  district  of  a  more 
open  character.  The  hills  arc  rounder  and  more 
i.>iolated  than  those  through  which  he  has  been 
passing,  and  rise  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of 
tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.    This  is  the  central 
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plateau  of  the  country,  the  "  land  of  Benjamin ; " 
and  these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gib- 
cons,  and  Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  records  of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient 
name  almost  intact,  the   modern  village  of  el-Jib 


stands  on  the  top  of  a  low,  round,  rocky  hill,  just  at 
the  place  where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two 
branches,  the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wady 
Suleiman,  the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth- 
horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.    The  "  wilder- 


N.  W.  View  ot  el-Jib  and  JVeiy  SomwV.— From  a  photograpli  by  Graliam.— (Ayre.) 

IB-Jib  (Gibeon)  is  conspicnouB  on  the  hill  in  front :  Ifeby  Samwil  (the  traditional  Ramah  of  Samuel  or  Ramathaim-zopbim)  fa  marked  t>y  the  rained 

mosqne  on  the  hill  at  the  extreme  right. 


nesa  of  Gibeon  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  24) — i.  e.  the  waste  pas- 
ture-grounds (Desert  2) — must  have  been  to  the  E., 
beyond  the  circle  or  suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and 
toward  the  neighboring  swells,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Jedireh  and  Bir  NebaUah.  Its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  six  and  a  half  miles;  but  there  is  a  more 
direct  road  reducing  it  to  five  miles. 

Gib'e-on-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  people  of  Gib- 
KON,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  associated 
with  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  lY) — Hivites;  and  who,  on 
the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they  had 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  23, 
27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken  this  covenant, 
and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have 
killed  some  and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the 
rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  6).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's  de- 
scendants to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or  cru- 
cified them  "  before  Jehovah  " — as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fice— in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6,  9).  (Nethi- 
»1M.)  Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  Ismaiah  (1 
Chr.  xii.  4),  Melatiah  (Neh.  iii.  7),  the  false  prophet 
Hananiah  (Jer.  xxviii.  1  fi".). 

Gib'lites  (fr.  Heb.  =  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Gebal).  The  "  land  of  the  Giblites  "  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Lebanon  among  the  portions  of 
the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  be  conquered  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).     Gebal. 


Gid-dal'ti  (Heb.  I  have  made  great),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  the  king's  seer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4). 

Gid'del  (Heb.  perhaps  =  too  great,  giant,  Ges.). 
1.  Children  of  Giddel  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  47 ;  Neh.  vii.  49). — 2.  Children  of  Giddel  were 
also  among  the  "  servants  of  Solomon,"  who  returned 
to  Judea  in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56 ;  Neh.  vii. 
58). 

Gid'e-on  (Heb.  perhaps  =  tree-feller,  i.  e.  impetu- 
ous warrior,  Ges.),  a  Manassite,  youngest  son  of 
Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistinguished  family 
who  lived  at  Ophrah  2  (Judg.  vi.  15).  He  was  the 
fifth  recorded  Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of 
him  he  was  grown  up  and  had  sons  (vi.  11,  viii.  20), 
and  from  the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12),  we 
may  conclude  that  he  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic 
robbers  who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years, 
and  whose  countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts 
from  their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually  de- 
stroyed all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as 
could  be  concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2). 
When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  threshing 
wheat  with  a  flail  in  the  winepress,  to  conceal  it 
from  the  predatory  tyrants.  His  call  to  be  a  deliv- 
erer, and  his  destruction  of  Baal's  altar,  and  the 
"grove"  (Asherah),  are  related  in  Judg.  vi.  After 
this  begins  the  second  act  of  Gideon's  life.  Clothed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi.  34 ;  compare  1  Chr.  xii. 
18 ;  Lk.  xxiv.  49),  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and,  joined 
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by  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  even  the  reluctant  Asher, 
encamped  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Gilboa.  Strength- 
ened by  a  double  sign  from  God,  be  reduced  his 
army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclamation  (Deut. 
XX.  8 ;  compare  1  Mc.  iii.  66).  By  a  second  test  at 
*'  the  spring  of  trembling  "  (Uarod)  he  again  reduced 
the  number  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg.  vii.  5  ff.). 
The  midnight  attack  upon  the  Midianites,  their 
panic,  and  the  rout  and  slaughter  that  followed,  are 
told  in  Judg.  viL  (Lamp  2  ;  Midiax.)  The  memory 
of  this  splendid  deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the 
national  traditions  (1  Sam.  lii.  11 ;  Ps.  Lxxxiii.  11 ; 
Is.  ix.  4,  X.  26 ;  Heb.  xi.  32).  After  this  there  was 
a  peace  of  forty  years,  and  we  see  Gideon  in  peace- 
ful possession  of  his  well-earned  honors,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  dignity  of  a  numerous  household 
(Judg.  viii.  29-31).  It  is  not  improbable  that,  like 
Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  bis  popularity  to  his 
princely  appearance  (viii.  18).  In  this  third  stage  of 
his  life  occur  alike  his  most  noble  and  his  most 
questionable  acts,  viz.  the  refusal  of  the  monarchy 
on  theocratic  grounds,  and  the  irregular  consecra- 
tion of  a  jewelled  ephod  formed  out  of  the  rich 
spoils  of  Midian,  which  proved  to  the  Israelites  a 
temptation  to  idolatry,  although  it  was  doubtless 
intended  for  use  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Chro- 
nology ;  Judges,  Book  of. 

Gld-«-o'lil  (Heb.  a  aiiting  down,  Ges.),  a  Benja- 
mite,  father  of  Abidan  (Num.  L  11,  iil  22,  vii.  60,  65, 
x.24^. 

Gi  dOM  (Heb.  a  aMing  domi,  Ges.),  a  place  named 
only  in  Judg.  xx.  45 ;  apparently  situated  between 
Gibeah  {Tuleil  el-Fiil)  and  the  cliff  Rimmon;  but 
no  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with. 

Cier'-ei-gle  [  jer'ee-gl]  (Heb.  r&liam  or  rdchdm, 
rdhdmd/i  or  rdcndmdhy,  an  unclean  bird  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  =  the  racham  of  the  Arabs, 
viz.  the  Egyptian  vulture  [Neophron  percnoplerus). 


l^yptUa  Voltim  {JCtopkrvn  jxrcnopieruif  Sarign;  ). 

Gift.  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  has 
in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but  also  a 
more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in  the  East 
than  among  ourselves.  We  cannot  adduce  a  more 
remarkable  proof  of  the  important  part  which  pres- 
ents play  in  the  social  life  of  the  East  than  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less  than 
fifteen  different  expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many 
of  these  expressions  have  specific  meanings :  e.  g. 
minh&h  or  minchdfi  =  a  "  present "  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king  (Judg.  iil 


15;  1  E.  X.  25;  2  Chr.  xvii.  5)  (Meat-offerisg)  : 
maseth  =  a  present  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior, 
as  from  a  king  to  his  subjects  (Esth.  ii.  18) :  nisselh 
has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam.  xix.  42,  Heb. 
43) :  shohad  or  shochad  is  a  gift  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  pimishment,  presented  either  to  a  judge 
(Ex.  xxiii.  8;  Deut.  x.  17,  A.  V.  "reward;"  Bribe) 
or  to  a  conqueror  (2  K.  xvi.  8,  A.  V.  "present"): 
other  terms,  as  maitdn  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12;  Prov.  xviiL 
16,  &c.),  malldnuh  (Gen.  xxv.  6  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  38,  &c.), 
mettaih  (Prov.  xxv.  14;  Eccl.  iii.  13,  &c.),  were  used 
more  generally.  In  the  N.  T.  the  Gr.  dotna  (Mat 
vii.  11,  &c.),  dorea  (Jn.  iv.  10,  &c.),  dorema  (Rom. 
V.  16;  Jas.  i.  17),  are  translated  "gift"  uniformly; 
doroii  (Mat.  ii.  11,  v.  23,  24,  &c.)  is  usually  trans- 
lated "  gift,"  once  (Lk.  xxi.  4)  "  offering ; "  anathema 
(=  thai  tchich  is  set  up,  especially  a  votive  offering 
in  the  temple,  L.  &  S.)  is  translated  "gift "  (Lk.  xxi. 
5  only) ;  charisma,  uniformly  translated  "  gift " 
(Rom.  i.  11,  V.  15,  16,  vi.  23;  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  9,  28, 
30,  31,  &c.),  =  a  gift  bestowed  through  the  grace  of 
God  ;  charts,  usually  translated  "  grace  "  (Lk.  ii 
40 ;  Rom.  i.  5,  7,  iii.  24 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  6  ff.,  &c.), 
also  translated  "favor"  (Lk.  i.  30,  &c.),  "thank" 
(Lk.  vi.  32  ff.,  &c.),  is  once  translated  "gift  "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  4).  It  is  clear  that  the  term  "  gift "  is  fre- 
quently used  where  we  should  substitute  "  tribute," 
or  "  fee."  The  tribute  (Taxes)  of  subject  states  was 
paid  not  in  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  but  in  kind,  each 
nation  presenting  its  particular  product ;  and  hence 
the  expression  "  to  bring  presents  "  =  to  own  sub- 
mission (Ps.  IxviiL  29,  Ixxvi.  11;  Is.  xviii.  7). 
Friends  brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  jojrful 
occasion  (Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  in- 
formation or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii. 
8),  the  needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assist- 
ance was  expected  (Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  2  K.  xv.  19,  xvi. 
8) ;  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom 
not  only  paid  the  parents  for  his  bride  (A.  V. 
"  dowry  "),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  12 ;  compare  Gen.  xxiv.  22).  The 
nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as  were  the  oc- 
casions. The  mode  of  presentation  was  with  as  much 
parade  as  possible.  The  refusal  of  a  present  was 
regarded  as  a  high  indignity.  No  less  an  insult  was 
it,  not  to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of  the 
parties  demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  27). 

Gi'bon  (Heb.  stream,  river,  Ges.).  1.  The  second 
river  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13).  (Eden  1.)— 2.  A 
place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king 
(1  K.  i.  33,  38,  46) ;  mentioned  also  in  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30,  xxxiii.  14.    Conduit  2 ;  Fuller's  Field. 

Gil'a-Ul  (Heb.  perhaps  =  duugy,  Ges. ;  iceiffhty, 
Fu.),  one  of  the  priest's  sons  at  the  consecration  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Gil-bo'a  (Heb.  bvbbliug  fovtUain ;  see  Harod, 
Well  of),  a  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  plain  of  Esdr^lon,  rising  over  the  city  of 
Jezreel  (compare  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4  with  xxix.  1). 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by 
the  PhilisUnes  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  21,  xxi. 
12  ;  1  Chr.  x.  1,  8).  That  Gilboa  =  the  ridge  which 
stretches  eastward,  from  the  rums  of  Jezreel,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  The  village  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  is  now  called  Jelbdn.  The  range  of  Gilboa  ex- 
tends in  length  some  ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The 
sides  are  bleak,  white,  and  barren.  The  greatest 
height  is  not  more  than  600  or  600  feet  above  the 
plain.     Their  modern  local  name  is  Jebel  Fuku  a. 

GU'e-ad  (Heb.,  see  below).     1.  A  mountainous 
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region  E.  of  the  Jordan ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Bashan,  on  the  E.  by  the  Arabian  plateau,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Deut. 
iii.  12-17).  It  is  sometimes  called  "  Mount  Gilead  " 
rOen.  xxxi.  25),  sometimes  "the  land  of  Gilead" 
(Num.  xxxii.  1);  and  sometimes  simply  "Gilead" 
(Ps.  Ix.  7 ;  Gen.  xxxviL  25) ;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  several  passages  shows  that  they  all  mean  the 
same  thing.  The  name  Gilead  =  a  hard  rocky  re- 
gion. The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48  are  not 
opposed  to  this  etymology.  The  old  name  of  the 
district  was  Gilead,  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up. 
(Galeed  =  the  Iveap  of  witness.)  Those  acquainted 
with  the  modern  Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see 
how  intensely  such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be 
appreciated  by  them.  The  extent  of  Gilead  we  can 
ascertain  with  tolerable  exactness  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  west- 
em  border  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7*,  2  K.  x.  33).  A  com- 
parison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the 
river  Hieromax,  the  modern  Sheriat  eUMandhur  or 
Yarmuk,  separated  it  from  Bashan  on  the  N.  On 
the  E.  the  mountain  range  melts  away  gradually 
into  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of 
Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be 
regarded  as  running  along  the  foot  of  the  range. 
The  valley  of  Heshbon  was  probably  (so  Porter) 
the  S.  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended 
from  the  parallel  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  that  of  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea — about  sixty 
miles ;  and  its  average  breadth  scarcely  exceeded 
twenty.  "  Gilead  "  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xxii. 
9 ;  and  Judg.  xx.  1,  seems  =  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan ;  but  this  is 
only  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  (Compare  "  England  "  =  England 
and  Wales.)  The  section  of  Gilead  lying  between 
the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax  is  now  called  Jebd 
Ajlun  ;  while  that  to  the  S.  of  the  Jabbok  consti- 
tutes the  modern  province  of  Bdka.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still 
retains  the  ancient  name,  being  called  Jehel  JiVad, 
"  Mount  Gilead."  (Mizpah  1 ;  Ramoth  Gilead.) 
The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation  of 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet ;  but  their 
apparent  elevation  on  the  W.  side  is  much  greater, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which 
averages  about  one  thousand  feet.  Their  outline  is 
singularly  uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  run- 
ning along  the  horizon.  The  rich  pasture-land  of 
Gilead — "  a  place  for  cattle  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1) — pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  pasture-land  of  W. 
Palestine.  At  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Israelites,  one  half  of  Gilead  was  in  the  hands  of 
'SiHON,  king  of  the  Amorites;  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
had  the  other  section  N.  of  the  Jabbok.  Afterward 
Gilead  was  allotted  to  Reuben  and  Gad.  Their 
wandering  tent-life  and  almost  inaccessible  country 
made  them  the  protectors  of  the  refugee  and  the 
outlaw  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  fiF.,  xvii.  22  fF.).  (Barzillai.) 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Jair  2,  and  Jephthah  were 
Gileadites.  Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to 
the  first  attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  inva- 
ders, and  to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert 
tribes.  The  name  Galaad  occurs  several  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mc.  v.  9ff.).  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  the  country  became  more 
settled  and  civilized  ;  under  Mohammedan  rule  the 
country  has  again  lapsed  into  semi-barbarism. 
22 


(Balm;  Gadara;  Gerasa;  Gileadite;  Mahanaim; 
Rabbah  1 ;  Spices.)— 8.  Possibly  the  name  of  a 
mountain  W.  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jezrecl  (Judg.  vii. 
3).  Porter  is  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with  the 
suggestion  of  Clericus  and  others,  that  the  true 
reading  in  this  place  should  be  GUboa. — 3.  Son  of 
Machir,  and  grandson  of  Manassch  (Num.  xxvi.  29, 
30). — i.  Father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  (compare  ver.  7,  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual  or  a  personification  of 
the  community  (so  Porter). 

*  Gil'e-ad-it«  (fr.  Heb.)  =  one  of  the  Gileadites 
(Judw.  X.  3,  xi.  1,  &c.). 

Gil  e-ad-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Manassch,  descended  from  Gilead  3,  or  in- 
habitants of  the  country  of  Gilead  1  (Num.  xxvL 
29 ;  Judg.  x.  3,  xi.  1,  40,  xii.  4,  5,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xviL 
27,  xix.  31 ;  1  K.  ii.  7 ;  2  K.  xv.  25 ;  Ezr.  ii.  61  ; 
Neh.  vii.  63).  There  appears  to  have  been  an  old 
standing  feud  between  them  and  the  Ephraimites, 
who  taunted  them  with  being  deserters.  See  Judg. 
xii.  4,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  And  the  jnen  of 
Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said.  Runagates 
of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim  and 
Manassch) ;  "  the  last  clause  being  added  parenthet- 
ically (so  Mr.  Wright). 

Gil'gal  (Heb.  a  circle,  or  o  rolling  away,  Ges.). 
1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
W.  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they  passed 
the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and  where 
the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19,  20,  com- 
pare 3) ;  where  also  they  kept  their  first  passover 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  10).  It  was  in  the  "end 
of  the  E.  of  Jericho  "  (A.  V.  "  in  the  E.  border  of 
Jericho  "),  apparently  on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground 
(v.  3,  compare  9),  in  "  the  plains  of  Jericho,"  i.  e. 
the  hot  depressed  district  between  the  town  and 
the  Jordan  (v.  10).  (Plain  5.)  Here  the  Israelites 
born  on  the  march  through  the  wilderness  were  cir- 
cumcised, and  the  reproach  of  Egypt  "  was  rolled 
away."  (Circumcision.)  The  camp  established  at 
Gilgal  remained  there  during  the  early  part  of  the 
conquest  (ix.  6,  x.  6  ff.),  and  probably  Joshua  re- 
tired thither  at  the  conclusion  (xiv.  6,  compare  16). 
See  Judg.  iii.  19.  We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in 
the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  seems  to  have  become 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
nation  (1  Sam.  vii.  16,  x.  8,  xi.  14,  15,  xiii.  4  AT.,  xv. 
12,  21,  33 ;  compare  Judg.  ii.  1).  We  again 
have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty  years  later,  in  the 
history  of  David's  return  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
xix.).  Afterward  it  (this  Gilgal  ?)  was  appropriated 
by  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  a  false  worship  (Hos. 
iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11 ;  Am.  iv.  4,  v.  5).  Beyond  the 
general  statements  above  quoted,  the  sacred  text 
contains  no  indications  of  the  position  of  Gilgal. 
Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  in  the  N.  T.  is  it 
mentioned.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in 
eliciting  the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site. 
ByJosephus  the  encampment  is  given  as  fifty  stadia 
(rather  under  six  miles)  from  the  river,  and  ten 
from  Jericho,  which  would  place  it  at  or  near  the 
modern  village  of  Riha  (Robmson,  Porter).  But 
this  was  certainly  a  distinct  place  from — 2.  the 
Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  last  scene  in  the 
life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles  (2 
K.  ii.).  The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives 
a  clew  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice 
of  Eusebius  ( Onom.  Bethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  toward  the  N. 
In  that  very  position  stand  now  the  ruins  of  JUjuleh, 
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i.  e.  Gilgal 3.  The  "  king  of  the  nations  of  Gil- 
gal,"  or  rather  perhaps  the  "  king  of  Goim  (Heb. 
natiom.  Gentiles)  at  Gilgal,"  is  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
xIL  23).  The  name  occurs  next  to  Dor  (22)  in  an 
enumeration  apparently  proceeding  S.,  and  there- 
fore the  position  of  the  Jiljuleh  just  named  is  not 
wholly  inappropriate.  A  village  of  JiljUia  has  also 
been  discovered  nearer  the  centre  of  the  country, 
to  the  left  of  the  main  N.  road,  four  miles  from 
Shilob  {Seilun),  and  six  miles  N.  from  Bethel  {Bei- 
tin).  It  may  be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29 
(A.  V.  "  house  of  Gilgal ") ;  while  the  Jiljuleh  N. 
of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh,  xil  23. — 4.  A  Gilgal 
is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  describing  the  N. 
border  of  Judah ;  probably  =  No.  1.    (Geliloth.) 

Gi'loh  (Heb.  exile,  Ges.),  a  town  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  named  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
iJosh.  XV.  61) ;  it  was  the  native  place  of  Ahithophel 
2  Sam.  XV.  12).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  met 
with. 

Gi'lon-ite  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  native  of  Giloh  (2 
Sam.  XV.  12,  xxiii.  34). 

•  Gi'mel(Heb.  ginul  =  camel,  Ges.),  the  third  let- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).    Writing. 

Gim'zo  (Heb.  place  fertile  iti  sycamores,  Ges.),  a 
town  which,  with  its  dependent  villages,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  xxviiL  18).  The  name  {Jimzu)  still  remains 
attached  to  a  large  village  between  two  and  three 
miles  S.  W.  of  Lydda,  S.  of  the  road  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Jaffa. 

Gin  [jin]  =  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts :  it  consisted 
of  a  net  (Is.  viiL  14),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  spring 
(Am.  iii.  5).     Hunting. 

Gi'nath  [g  as  in  get]  (Heb.  protection^  Fu.),  father 
of  Tibni  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

Gin'ne-tho  (fr.  Heb.  =  Gintjethon,  Ges.),  a  chief  of 
the  priests  who  returned  to  Judea  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  4) ;  doubtless  the  same  as 

Gin'nc-thon  (Heb.  =  gardener,  Ges.),  a  priest  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

Gir'dle  (Heb.  h&gor  or  ch&gor,  hagorah  or  cMgo- 
rdh,  ezor,  mezah  or  mezach,  mSziah  or  tneziach,  abnet; 
Gr.  z6ne),  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the  East, 
and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The  common 
girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K.  i.  8 ;  Mat.  iii.  4), 
like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day. 
A  finer  girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ez. 
xvi.  10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  6 ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv. 
6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
Btones  or  pearls.  The  manufacture  of  these  girdles 
formed  part  of  the  employment  of  women  (Prov. 
xxxi.  24).  The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot,  so  that  the  ends 
hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins 
(Is.  V.  27,  xi.  6),  The  girdle  of  women  was  gener- 
ally looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was  worn 
about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  actively  en- 
gaged (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  The  military  girdle  was 
worn  about  the  waist ;  the  sword  or  dagger  was  sus- 
pended from  it  (Judg.  iii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8  ;  Ps.  xlv. 
3).  Hence  "  girding  up  the  loins  "  denotes  prepa- 
ration for  battle  or  for  active  exertion.  In  times 
of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were  worn  as 
marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Is.  iii.  24,  xxii. 
12).  In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of 
which  girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently 
given  as  presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11). 
They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 


still,  and  as  purses  (Pprse),  one  end  of  the  girdle 
being  folded  back  for  the  purpose  (Mat.  x.  9 ;  Mk. 
vi.  8).  The  girdle  (Heb.  abnet)  worn  by  the  priests 
about  the  close-fitting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix. 
29)  is  described  by  Josephus  as  made  of  linen  so 
fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough  of  a 
snake,  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  (Embroiderer.)  It 
was  about  four  fingers  broad,  and  was  wrapped  sev- 
eral times  round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hang- 
ing down  to  the  feet.  The  "  curious  girdle  "  (Heb. 
hesheb  or  chesheb,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was  made  of  the 
same  materials  and  colors  as  the  cphod,  L  e.  of 
"  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen."  Josephus  describes  it  as  sewn  to  the  breast- 
plate. After  passing  once  round,  it  was  tied  in 
front  upon  the  seam,  the  ends  hanging  down. 
"  Girdle  "  is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  cix.  19  ;  Is.  xi. 
5  ;  compare  1  Sam.  ii.  4  ;  Ps.  xxx.  11,  Ixv.  12 ;  Eph. 
vi.  14. 

Gir'ga-sMtCS  (fr.  Heb.  sing.  =  dxceUing  in  clayey 
or  loamy  soil,  Ges.),  the,  one  of  the  Canaanite  na- 
tions who  were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the 
entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  appar- 
ently (so  Mr.  Grove)  on  the  W.  of  Jordan  (Gen.  x. 
16  [A.V.  "  Girgasite"],  xv.  21 ;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh, 
in.  10,  xxiv.  11  ;  1  Chr.  i.  14 ;  Neh.  ix.  8). 

Gir'ga-site  (fr.  Heb.  =  Girgashites),  the  (Gen.  x. 
16).     See  the  foregoing. 

Gis'pa  (Heb.  caress,  flattery,  Ges. ;  attentive  listen- 
ing, Fii.),  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethinim,  in 
Ophel,  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21). 

Git'tah-he'pher(Heb.)  =  Gath-hepher  ( Josh.  xix. 
13). 

Glt'ta-im  (fr.  dual  of  Heb.  gath,  =  two  wine- 
presses), a  place  to  which  the  Beerothites  fled  (2  Sam. 
iv.  3).  Gittaim  is  again  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
places  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  33).     Its  site  is  unknown. 

*  Git'tite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Gath,  &c.).  Git- 
tites. 

Git'tites  (fr.  Heb.  =  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Gath),  the  six  hundred  men  who  followed  David 
from  Gath,  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv.  18, 
19),  and  who  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of  body- 
guard. Obed-edom  "  the  Gittite  "  (vi.  10,  11)  may 
have  been  so  named  from  Gittaim  or  from  Gath- 

BIMMOK. 

Git'tith  (Heb.)  =  a  musical  instrument,  by  some 
■supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath, 
and  thence  introduced  by  David  into  Palestine ;  and 
by  others  to  have  been  employed  at  the  festivities 
of  the  vintage  (Heb.  gath  =  wine-press)  (Ps.  viii., 
Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.).  It  may  signify  some  joyous  air  or 
style  of  musical  performance  (J.  A.  Alexander,  oh 
Ps.  viii.). 

Gi'zon-ite  (fr.  Heb.  =  om  from  Gizoh  [perhaps 
=  quarry,  Ges. ;  pass,  ford,  Fii.],  a  place  other- 
wise unknown,  Ges.),  the.  "  The  sons  of  Hashem 
the  Gizonite "  are  named  among  the  warriors  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  concludes 
that  Gizonite  should  be  Gocni,  a  proper  name,  not 
an  appellative. 

Glass.  The  Heb.  z?chuchith,  which,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  means  a  kind  of  glass  anciently 
held  in  high  esteem,  occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  17, 
where  in  A.V.  it  is  rendered  "  crystal."  It  seems 
that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion  to 
glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this  reference  is 
disputed.  In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  al- 
lusion to  glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  invention.     From 


GLE 

puntings  representing  the  process  of  glass-blowing 
which  have  been  discovered  at  Beni-Hassan,  and  in 
tombs  at  other  places,  we  know  that  the  invention 
is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osirtasen  I.  (per- 
haps a  contemporary  of-  Joseph),  3,500  years  ago. 
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Egjrptiaa  GUas-blowera. — (WiUdDaon.) 

Fragments  of  wine-vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus  have 
been  discovered  in  Egypt.  The  art  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Assyrians.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  used  by  them  (as  Winckelmann  thinks)  far 
more  extensively  than  in  modem  times.  The  Egyp- 
tians knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding,  and  engrav- 
ing it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with  gold  or 
enamel,  and  "  permeate  opaque  glass  with  designs 
of  various  colors."  Besides  this  they  could  color  it 
with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to  imitate  pre- 
cious stones  in  a  manner  which  often  defied  detec- 
tion. In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem 
of  brightness  (Gr.  hualos,  adj.  huaiinos ;  Rev.  iv. 
6,  XV.  2,  xxi.  18,  21).  For  "glasses"  in  Is.  iii. 
23,  and  "  glass  "  in  1  Cor.  xiu.  12  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18  ; 
Jas.  i.  23,  see  Mirror. 

Gleaning.  The  remarks  under  Corner  on  the 
definite  character  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  or 
rather  of  poor  relations  and  dependants,  to  a  share 
of  the  crop,  are  especially  exemplified  in  the  in- 
stance of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz  (Ru. 
ii.  6,  8,  9).  The  gleaning  of  fruit-trees,  as  well  as 
of  cornfields,  was  reserved  for  the  poor. 

Glede  (gleed]  (Heb.  rMh\  the  old  name  for  the 
common  kite  of  the  Eastern  continent  {MUvus  idi- 
nux,  or  viilffaris),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13,  among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey. 

Gnat  [nat]  (6r.  k67i6ps),  a  small,  winged  insect, 
regarded  as  unclean,  and  mentioned  only  in  the 
proverbial  expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Mat. 
xxiii.  24 — "  strain  at  (an  error  for  '  strain  out ')  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 

Goad.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew  are 
(1.)  rnalmad  (Judg.iii.  31)  and  {2.)dorbdn,  dorbonoth 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21 ;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  goad,  as  still 
used  in  S.  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  consists  of  a  rod 
about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to  a  sharp  point,  and 
sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the  head.  Its  long 
handle  might  be  a  formidable  weapon.  The  kicking 


of  nnmly  oxen  against  the  sharp  points  of  the 
goads  (Gr.  pi.  kentra,  A.  V.  "  pricks  ")  is  alluded  to 
in  Acts  ix.  6,  xxvi.  14.     Agricultcre  ;  Prick. 

Goat*  Of  the  Hebrew  words  translated  "  goat," 
"he-goat,"  and  "she-goat"  in  A.  V.,  the  most 
common  is  'cz,  which = either 
a  Ju-goat  (Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Lev.  iv. 
23,  28,  &c.)  or  a  »he-go<U 
(Gen.  XXX.  35,  xxxi.  38,  xxxii. 
14  [Heb.  15],  &c.).  The  Heb. 
plural  ^attudim,  translated 
"rams"  (Gen.  xxxi.  10,  12), 
"goats"  (Ps.l.  13,  &C.)," he- 
goats  "  (Num.  vii.  17  flf. ;  Ps.  1. 
9,  &c.),  =  he-ffoats  ;  tsdphir(2 
Chr.  xxix.  21 ;  Dan.  viii.  5, 
&c.),  and  iayish  (Gen.  xxx. 
85,  &c.)  =  "he-goat;"  sdHr 
(Lev.  iv.  24,  ix.  15,  xvi.  7  ff., 
&c.),  often  translated  "kid" 
(iv.  23,  ix.  3,  xvi.  5,  &c.),=  he- 
ffoal  (Devil  3 ;  Satyrs)  ;  ggdi 
and  fem.  gidiydh  are  uniform- 
ly translated  "kid"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  9,  16  ;  Cant.  i.  8,  &c.) ; 
the  plural  ye^elim  =  "wild 
goats,"  or  mountain  goats  (1 
Sam.  xxiv.  2 ;  Job  xxxix.  1, 
and  Ps.  civ.  18) ;  akko  (Deut.  • 
xiv.  5),  translated  "  wild 
goat"  in  A.  V.  after  the  Tar- 
gam,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  =  the  tragdajAus  or  goat- 
deer  (so  Mr.  Drake  after  Shaw ;  but  Gesenius  and 
Fiirst  translate  roebuck  or  roe,  others  prefer  chamoi*, 
and  others  gazelle).  On  seape-goat  (Heb.  ^Hzdzel),  see 
Atonement,  Day  of.  In  the  N.  T.  the  Gr.  eriphion 
(=  young  kid,  Rbn.  N.  2\  Lex.)  is  translated  "  goat " 
in  Mat  xxv.  33 ;  eripkos  (=  kid,  young  5roa/)is  trans- 


Long.«uad  Syrian  Omt  {Capra  tittmbrica,  Uoo.). 


lated  "  goat "  in  verse  32,  and  "  kid  "  in  Lk.  xv.  29 ; 
tragos  {=  he-goat)  is  translated  "goat"  in  Heb.  ix. 
12,  13,  19,  X.  4.  There  appear  to  be  two  or  three 
varieties  of  the  common  goat  {Hircus  cpgagrus)  at 
present  bred  in  Palestine  and  Svria,  but  whether 
they  are  identical  with  those  which  were  reared  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  it  is  not  possible  to  say.    The 
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most  marked  varieties  are  the  Syrian  go&t  (Capra 
Mambrica,  Linn.),  and  the  Angora  goat  {Caf>ra  An- 
gortntsii,  Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  There  is  also 
a  variety  that  differs  but  little  from  British  speci- 
mens. Goats  have  from  the  earliest  ages  been  con- 
aidcred  important  animals  in  rural  economy  both 
for  their  milk  and  the  excellent  flesh  of  the  young 


Goat  of  Hoiint  Sinai  ( Cajtra  BinttitUa,  ShttBheTg), 

animals.  Goats  were  offered  as  sacrifices  (Lev.  iii. 
12,  &c. ;  Sacrifice);  their  milk  was  used  as  food 
(Prov.  xxvii.  27);  their  flesh  was  eaten  (Gen.  xxvii. 
9 ;  Deut.  xiv.  4) ;  their  hair  was  used  for  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  7 ;  xxxvi.  14),  and 
for  stuffing  bolsters  (1  Sam.  xix.  13;  Bed;  Sack- 
cloth); their  skins  were  for  bottles,  and  some- 
times as  clothing  (Heb.  xi.  37).  (Bottle  ;  Dress.) 
The  ye^elim  ("  wild  goats,"  A.  V.)  not  improbably 
=  some  species  of  ibtx,  perhaps  the  goat  of  Mount 
Sinai  {Capra  Sinaitica),  the  Beden  or  Jaelaof  Egypt 
and  Arabia. 

Goat,  Scapf .    Atonement,  Day  of. 

Go'ath  (fr.  Heb.  =  lowing,  Ges.),  a  place  apparently 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in 
connection  with  the  hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
39. 

Gob  (Heb.  pit,  cistern,  Ges.),  a  place  mentioned 
only  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 19,  as  the  scene  of  two  en- 
counters between  David's  warriors  and  the  Philis- 
tines. In  1  Chr.  XX.  4,  the  name  is  given  as  Gezer. 
On  the  other  hand  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  have  Gath 
in  the  first  case,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew  somewhat 
resembles  Gob. 

Gob'let  (Heb.  agg&n),  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or 
other  liquid  (Cant.  vii.  2).     Basin  ;  CiP. 

•God,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  el,  plural 
elim  {=  strong,  mighty,  Ges.),  applied  to  "mighty" 
ones  (Pb.  xxix.  1,  &c.),  false  gods  (Ex.  xv.  11  ? 
xxxiv.  14,  kc),  and  idols  (Is.  xliv.  lOfiT.,  kc),  as  well 
as  the  true  God  (Gen.  xiv.  18  If.,  xvi.  13,  xvii.  1, 
&c.).— 2.  Heb.  iloah,  plural  Hohim.  The  singular 
form  occurs  only  in  poetry  (especially  Job),  and  in 
the  later  Hebrew  (Neh.,  Dan.,  &c.),  applied  to  any 
god  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  15;  Dan.  xi.  37  flF. ;  Hab.  i.  11, 
&c.),  as  well  as  to  the  living  God  (Deut.  xxxii.  16; 
Neh.  ix.  17;  Job  iii.  4;  Ps.  1.  22;  Hab.  iii.  3,  &c.). 
The  plural  is  used  of  deities  or  gods  in  general,  and 
translated  "gods"  (Gen.  xxxi.  30,  82,  xxxv.  2,  4; 
Ex.  xiL  12 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8,  &c.),  but  principally,  as  a 
plural  of  excellency  or  majesty,  of  the  true  God 


throughout  the  0.  T.  (Gen.  i.  1  ff.,  kc,  kc).  The 
use  in  the  Pentateuch  sometimes  of  iHohim,  some- 
times of  Jehovah,  to  designate  the  true  God,  has 
given  rise  to  the  document  theories  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  books  of  Moses.  In  Ps.  viii.  6  the 
Heb.  ilohim  is  translated  "  angels  "  in  the  A.  V., 
Targum,  Syriac,  LXX.,  Vulgate,  &c. ;  but  here  Ge- 
senius,  Furst,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  in  Kitto,  &c., 
would  translate  God ;  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  (o»t 
Ps.)  translates  tftV/wiiy,  as  vaguely  and  abstractly  re- 
ferring to  all  conditions  of  existence  higher  than  our 
own. — 3<  Heb.  Ythovih  (=  Jehovah;  Lord),  when 
another  Hebrew  word  translated  "  Lord  "  precedes 
it.  In  this  case  "  God  "  is  printed  in  capitals  in  the 
A.  v.— 4.  Gr.  theos.  This,  like  No.  1  and  2,  for 
which  the  LXX.  use  it,  is  applied  to  any  god  (Acts 
vii.  43,  xii.  22,  &c.)  or  idol  (vii.  40),  as  well  as 
throughout  the  N.  T.  to  the  true  God  (Mat.  i.  23, 
iii.  9,  16,  &c.);  also  to  Satan  "the  god  of  this 
world "  (2  Cor.  iv.  4). — 5.  Gr.  k-urios  once  (Acta 
xix.  20).  This  is  usually  translated  "  Lord  "  (Mat. 
L  20  fl".  &c.),  and  in  the  LXX.  =  Jehovah.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  human  "  lord  "  (Mat.  x.  24,  25, 
&c.),  or  "  master  "  (vi.  24,  &c.),  and  is  sometimes 
translated  "  sir  "  (xiii.  27,  &c.). — 6.  Gr.  daimonion 
{=  Demon)  in  plural  once  (Acts  xvii.  18). — The 
existence  of  God  is  assumed  in  the  Scriptures 
as  abundantly  evident  (Ps.  xiv.  1,  xix.  1 ;  Rom. 
i.  20,  21,  &c.).  The  Bible,  the  volume  of  His 
revealed  truth  (Inspiration),  sets  forth  His  infinite 
attributes  and  perfect  excellence  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7), 
His  works  of  creation  and  providence,  His  govern- 
ment and  requirements,  the  provisions  of  His  grace, 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity  (Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  Ex. 
XX.  3-17;  Ps.  cxxxix.,  cxlv. ;  Mat.  xix.  18,  19,  xxv. 
31-46;  Mk.  xii.  29-31;  Jn.  iii.  16,  17;  Rom.  ii.  5- 
11,  iii.  20-31,  vi.  23,  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  10;  2  Cor.  v, 
10;  1  Tim.  i.  17,  &c.  (Almighty;  Atonement; 
Death;  Earth;  Eternal;  Foot;  Hand;  Heaven; 
Hell  ;  Idol  ;  Idolatry  ;  Jescs  Christ  ;  Life,  &c. 

Gog  (Heb.  mountain,  i.  e.  Caucasus,  Fii.).  1.  A 
Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4),  son  of  Shemaiah.— 2. 
See  Magog. 

Go'lan  (Heb.  exile,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Bashan  (Deut. 
iv.  43)  allotted  out  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27),  and  one  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  E.  of  the  Jordan  (xx.  8).  Its  very 
site  is  now  unknown.  The  city  of  Golan  is  severtl 
times  referred  to  by  Josephus ;  he,  however,  more 
frequently  speaks  of  the  province  which  took  its 
name  from  it,  Gaulanitis.  It  seems  that  when 
Golan  rose  to  power  it  became  the  head  of  a  large 
province,  the  extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately 
given  by  Josephus.  It  lay  E.  of  Galilee,  and  N.  of 
Gadaritis.  (Gadara.)  The  river  Hieromax  may  be 
regarded  as  the  S.  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jor- 
dan, from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan 
and  Cesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western  boundary. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  modem  province  c{  Javldn  (which  is  the  Arabic 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Golan)  correspond  so  far  with 
those  of  Gaulanitis;  we  may,  therefore,  safely  as- 
sume that  their  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
are  also  identical.  Jauldn  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Jfdur  (the  ancient  Jturcta),  and  on  the  E.  by 
Hauran.  The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat 
and  fertile  table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed 
with  luxuriant  grass.  (Plain  4.)  The  western  side 
of  Gaulanitis,  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep, 
rugged,  and  bare,  upward  of  2,500  feet  in  height. 
Gaulanitis  was  once  densely  populated,  but  is  now 
almost  completely  deserted. 
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Gold  (Heb.  usually  z&hdb  ;  Gr.  chrusion,  chrusos), 
the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its  color,  lustre, 
weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful  properties. 
Hence  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii. 
10)  and  nobility  (Lam.  iv.  1).  Gold  was  known  from 
the  very  earliest  times  (Gen.  ii.  11).  It  was  at  first 
chiefly  used  for  ornaments,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  till  a 
comparatively  late  period;  and  on  the  Egyptian 
tombs  gold  is  represented  as  being  weighed  in  rings 
for  commercial  purposes  (compare  Gen.  xliii.  21). 
Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  9;  Dan. 
iii.  1) ;  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value,  because 
of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by  the  wealthy 
in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x. ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10; 
Esth.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  chief  countries  mentioned 
as  producing  gold  are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Opiiir 
(1  K.  ix.  28,  X.  1;  Job  xxviii.  16).  Other  gold- 
bearing  countries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5) 
and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6).  Metallurgic  processes 
are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  10 ;  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii. 
21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the  trade  of  goldsmith  (com- 
pare Judg.  xvii.  4)  is  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
the  overlaying  of  idols  with  gold-leaf  Altar,  B, 
II. ;  Calf  ;  Dress  ;  Embroiderer  ;  Handicraft  ; 
Metals  ;  Mines  ;  Ornaments,  Personal. 

*  Gold'en  Bowl  (Eccl.  xii.  6).     Medicine. 

^Gold'smith  (Neh.  iii.  8,  &c.).  Gold;  Handi- 
craft. 

Gol'gO-tlia  (Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  or  rather  Chal. 
gidgalia  =  skull),  the  name  of  the  spot  at  which  our 
Lord  was  crucified  (Mat.  xxvii.  33 ;  Mk.  xv.  22 ;  Jn. 
xix.  17).  By  these  three  evangelists  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  "  place  of  a  skull."  St.  Luke's  words 
are  really  as  follows — "  the  place  which  is  called  '  a 
skull ' " — not,  as  in  the  other  gospels,  "  of  a  skull," 
thus  employing  the  Greek  term  exactly  as  they  do 
the  Hebrew  one.  Two  explanations  of  the  name 
are  given:  (1.)  that  it  was  a  spot  where  executions 
ordinarily  took  place,  and  therefore  abounded  in 
skulls.  Or  (2.)  it  may  come  from  the  look  or  form 
of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-like,  and 
therefore  a  mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with 
the  common  phrase — for  which  there  is  no  direct 
authority — "  Mount  Calvary."  Whichever  of  these 
is  the  correct  explanation,  Golgotha  seems  to  have 
been  a  known  spot.     Jerusalem. 

Go-U'at!l  (fr.  Heb.  =  exile,  an  exile,  Ges.),  a  famous 
giant  of  Gath,  who  "  morning  and  evening  for  forty 
days  "  defied  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  was  slain  by 
David  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He  was  possibly  descended 
from  the  old  Rephaim,  of  whom  a  scattered  remnant 
took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  after  their  disper- 
sion by  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii.  20,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
22).  His  height  was  "  six  cubits  and  a  span," 
which,  taking  the  cubit  at  twenty-one  inches,  would 
make  him  ten  and  a  half  feet  high.  But  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus  read  '■\four  cubits  and  a  span." 
(Giants.)  The  scene  of  his  combat  with  David  was 
the  Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  (Elah,  Valley  of.) 
For  an  explanation  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  see  Elhanan  1. 

Go'mer  (Heb.  completion,  or  perhaps  heat,  Fii.). 
1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of 
AsiiKENAZ,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3). 
His  name  is  subsequently  noticed  but  once  (Ez. 
xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally  or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king 
Gog.  He  is  generally  recognized  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  early  Cimmerians,  of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  Celtic  family,  and  of  the  mod- 
em Gael  and  Cymry,  the  latter  preserving  with  very 
Blight  deviation  the  original  name.     (Tongues,  Con- 


fusion OF.) — 2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  con- 
cubine of  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  3). 

Go-mor'rali  (Heb.  ^umordh,  prob.  =  svbmersion\ 
one  of  the  five  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  (Plain  5)  or 
"  vale  of  Siddim,"  that  under  their  respective  kings 
joined  battle  there  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2- 
8)  and  his  allies,  by  whom  they  were  discomfited  till 
Abraham  came  to  the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five 
were  afterward  destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from 
heaven  (xix.  23-2y).  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to 
have  been  only  second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as 
well  as  in  the  wickedness  that  led  to  their  over- 
throw (x.  19,  xiii.  10;  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  &c.).  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.     Arabah  ;  Sea,  the  Salt. 

Go-mor'rha  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.),  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apoc.  and  N.  T.,  =  Gomorrah. 

Go'pher  (Heb.  literally  =  jntch,  Ges. ;  a  hard, . 
strong  tree,  Fii.)  wood,  the  wood  of  which  Noah's 
ark  was  made  (Gen.  vi.  14  only).  The  Hebrew  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  cognate  dialects.  Two  prin  • 
cipal  conjectures  have  been  proposed: — 1.  That 
"trees  of  Gopher"  =  any  trees  of  the -resinous 
kind,  such  as  pine,  fir,  &c.  (Isaac  Vossius).  2.  That 
Gopher  is  cypress  (Fuller,  Bochart,  Celsius,  Gese- 
nius). 

Gor'gl-as  [gor'je-as]  (Gr.),  a  generalin  the  service 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mc.  iii.  38),  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a  command  in  the 
expedition  against  Judea  (b.  c.  166),  in  which  he 
was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus  with  great  loss 
(iv.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  time  (b.  c.  164)  he  held  a  gar- 
rison in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Joseph 
and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  contrary  to  the  or- 
ders of  Judas  (v.  56  ff. ;  2  Mc.  xii.  32),  The  account 
of  Gorgias  in  2  Mc.  viii.  9,  x,  14,  xii.  32  ff.,  is  very 
obscure. 

Gor-ty'na  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in 
ancient  times  its  most  important  city,  next  to 
Cnossus.  It  appears  to  have  contained  Jewish  resi- 
dents (1  Mc.  XV.  23).  It  was  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the 
island,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  under 
the  Romans. 

Go'slien  (Heb.,  perhaps  fr.  Egyptian  =  boundary 
of  Hercules,  Fii.),  the  name  of  a  part  of  Egypt 
where  the  Israelites  dwelt  during  their  sojourn  in 
that  country ;  usually  called  the  "  land  of  Goshen,'' 
but  also  "  Goshen  "  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
another  name,  "  the  land  of  Rameses  "  (Gen.  xlvii. 
1 1 ),  unless  this  be  the  name  of  a  district  of  Goshen. 
It  was  between  the  residence  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh 
and  the  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  ex- 
treme province  toward  that  frontier  (xlv.  10,  xlvi.  29). 
Gen.  xlvi.  33,  34,  shows  that  Goshen  was  scarcely  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  and  was  not  peo- 
pled by  Egyptians — characteristics  that  would  posi- 
tively indicate  a  frontier  province.  The  next  men- 
tion of  Goshen  confirms  the  previous  inference  that 
its  position  was  between  Canaan  and  the  Delta 
(xlvii.  1,  5,  6,  11).  Goshen  was  a  pastoral  country 
where  some  of  Pharaoh's  cattle  were  kept.  The 
clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position  of  Goshen 
are  those  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus. 
(Exodus,  the.)  The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town 
of  Rameses  in  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  to 
"  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one  day  more 
reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting-point  two  routes 
lav  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phdis- 
tiiies  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and  "  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  "  (Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  From 
these  indications  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  infers  that  the  land 
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of  Goshen  was  in  part  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ' 
ancient  Delta,  Ranieses  lying  within  the  valley  now  I 
called  the  Wddi4-TuTneyldL,  about  thirty  miles  in  a 
direct  course  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  j 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  results  of  his  examination  of  i 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  and 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was  scarcely 
a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited  by  other  for- 
eigners besides  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  its  geo- 
graphical names  rather  Shemitic  than  Egyptian ;  that 
it  was  a  pasture  land,  especially  suited  to  a  shepherd- 
people,  and  sufficient  for  the  Israelites,  who  there 
prospered,  and  were  separate  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one  of  its  towns  lay 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Wddi-t-Tumey- 
Idt.  These  indications  seem  (so  Mr.  R,  S.  Poole) 
decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi4-Tumeyldt,  the  val- 
ley along  which  anciently  flowed  the  canal  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Mr.  Poole  regards  this  tract,  the  whole 
cultivable  part  of  which  is  probably  under  sixty 
geographical  square  miles,  as  sufficient  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  Israelites,  and  argues  that  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  Egypt  anciently  supported  an 
immense  population  as  compared  with  its  very  small 
superficial  extent,  that  probably  the  Israelites,  like 
the  Arabs,  led  their  flocks  into  fertile  tracts  of  the 
deserts  around,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  number  must  have  been  far  lower  than 
at  the  Exodus,  and  that  before  the  Exodus  they 
were  partly  spread  about  the  oppressor's  territory. 
Robinson  (i.  52)  supports  the  usual  view  of  scholars 
at  the  present  day,  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the 
part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine,  and  lay  along  the 
Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  the  E.  of  the  Delta,  in 
the  modem  province  esh-ShurMyeh,  which  includes 
the  above-mentioned  valley  of  the  ancient  canal ; 
but  that  Goshen  probably  extended  further  W.  and 
more  into  the  Delta  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 
— 2.  The  "  land "  or  the  "  country  of  Goshen  "  is 
twice  named  as  a  district  in  southern  Palestine 
(Josh.  X.  41,  xi.  16),  apparently  between  the  south 
country  and  the  lowlands  of  Jddah.— 3.  A  town 
mentioned  with  Debir,  Socoh,  &c.,  as  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51) ;  not  identified. 

G«s'pel8«  Gospel  (fr.  Anglo-Saxon  ^rorf and  spell  = 
good  menage  or  newt)  is  the  A.V.  translation  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  Gr.  euanggelion  (  ^  good  news,  glad  (i- 
dings;  compare  Evangelist),  denoting  especially  the 
message  of  divine  mercy  in  respect  to  Jesus  Chbist 
and  the  salvation  of  sinners  (  Acts  xx.  24,  &c.) ; 
hence,  the  scheme  of  grace  and  triith  made  known 
in  this  message,  i.  e.  Christian  doctrine  in  general, 
embracing  the  truths  and  duties  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  Uis  apostles  (Rom.  ii.  16,  &c.),  or  the 
making  known  of  this  message  and  whatever  is  in- 
volved in  this  (Rom.  i.  1,  9,  16,  &c.).  The  name 
Gospel,  or  the  Gospels,  is  also  applied  in  common 
language  to  the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Christ  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John) 
contained  in  the  N.  T.,  of  which  separate  accounts 
will  be  given  in  their  place.  They  were  all  com- 
posed during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century : 
Matthew  and  Mark  some  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  Luke  probably  about  a.  o.  64 ; 
and  John  toward  the  close  of  the  century.  Before 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection, 
were  generally  used  and  accepted.  For  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Irenaus,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
Theophilus,  and  Tatian.  The  Muratorian  fragment 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John ;  but  time 


and  carelessness  seem  to  hpve  destroyed  the  sen- 
tences relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another 
source  of  evidence  is  open  to  us  in  the  citations  from 
the  Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barna- 
bas, Clemens  Romanus,  and  Polycarp,  quote  pas- 
sages from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness. 
The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  a.  d. 
99,  martyred  a.  d.  165)  is  much  fuller;  many 
of  his  quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John,  and  possibly  Mark  also,  whose 
words  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate.  Besides 
these,  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epistle  to  Diognctus,  by  Hegesippus, 
Irenseus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus. 
Eusebius  records  that  Panta?nus  found  in  India 
(the  S.  of  Arabia  ?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that 
Mark's  Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  as- 
signed to  him  ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras 
appear  to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Irena?us  does  so 
by  name.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Ta- 
tian, Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus ;  and  John  by 
all  of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epis- 
tle to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates.  From  these  we 
may  conclude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and 
in  general  use.  There  is  yet  another  line  of  evi- 
dence. The  heretical  sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  knew  the  Gospels  ;  and^s  there  was 
the  greatest  hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels 
had  become  known  in  the  Church  after  the  dissen- 
sion arose,  the  heretics  would  never  have  accepted 
them  as  genuine  from  such  a  quarter.  But  the 
Gnostics  and  Marcionites  arose  early  in  the  second 
century ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gos- 
pels were  then  accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced 
back  almost  to  the  times  of  the  apostles.  As  a 
matter  of  literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better  es- 
tablished than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  On 
comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another,  a  pe- 
culiar difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genu- 
ineness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages 
only.  Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  Passion, 
there  are  only  three  facts  which  John  relates  in 
common  with  the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these 
are,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.).  The  third  is  the 
anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary.  Whilst  the  others 
present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows 
him  into  Judea ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him, 
that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  The  received  explanation  is  the 
only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  writing 
last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  had  seen  the 
other  Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing 
anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded.  In  the 
other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
agreement  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  1 2  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  To  these  must 
be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke ;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the 
facts  narrated :  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence, 
L  e.  the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coin- 
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ciding  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words,  is 
much  smaller.  Without  going  minutely  into  the 
examination  of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable 
if  space  permitted,  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  subject  may  be  thus  summed  up : — The  verbal 
and  material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists 
is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who 
have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The 
verbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  spoken  words 
of  others  are  cited  than  where  facts  are  recorded  ; 
and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
But  in  some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the 
four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agreement  even  in  expression  is  re- 
markable :  there  are  also  narratives  where  there  is 
no  verbal  harmony  in  the  outset,  but  only  in  the 
crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Mat.  viii.  3 
=  Mk.  i.  41  =  Lk.  V.  13,  and  Mat.  xiv.  19,  20  = 
Mk.  vi.  41-43  =  Lk.  ix.  16,  17).  The  language  of 
all  three  is  Greek,  with  Hebrew  idioms :  the  He- 
braisms are  most  abundant  in  Mark,  and  fewest  in 
Luke.  In  quotations  from  the  0.  T.,  the  Evangel- 
ists, or  two  of  them,  sometimes  exhibit  a  verbal 
agreement,  although  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew 
and  from  the  LXX.  (Mat.  iii.  3  =  Mk.  i.  3  =  Lk. 
iii.  4.  Mat.  iv.  10  =  Lk.  iv.  8.  Mat.  xi.  10  =  Mk. 
i.  2  =  Lk.  vii.  27,  &c.).  Except  as  to  twenty-four 
verses,  Mark  contains  no  principal  facts  not  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  but  he  often  supplies  details 
omitted  by  them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would 
belong  to  the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness. 
There  are  no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  ex- 
actly harmonize,  where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide 
with  them.  In  several  places  the  words  of  Mark 
have  something  in  common  with  each  of  the  other 
narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ.  The  exam- 
ples of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and  Luke 
are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those  between 
Mattliew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  but  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  events,  Mark  and  Luke  fre- 
quently coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  from  them. 
These  are  the  leading  particulars ;  but  they  are 
very  far  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a  phe- 
nomenon well  worthy  of  that  attention  and  reverent 
study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
fully  and  fairly  apprehended.  The  harmony  and 
the  variety,  the  agreement  and  the  differences,  form 
together  the  problem  with  which  Biblical  critics 
have  occupied  themselves  for  150  years.  The  at- 
tempts at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that  they  can  be 
more  easily  classified  than  enumerated.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be,  that  the 
narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work.  Accord- 
ingly Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  many 
others,  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  Gospel 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first ;  which  is  copied  from 
the  first ;  and  which  is  tjie  last,  and  copied  from  the 
other  two.  Each  of  the  six  possible  combinations 
has  found  advocates.  But  the  theory  in  its  crude 
form  is  in  itself  most  improbable  ;  and  the  wonder 
is  that  so  much  time  and  learning  have  been  de- 
voted to  it.  It  assumes  that  an  Evangelist  has  taken 
up  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and,  without  sub- 
stantial alteration,  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form, 
a  few  additions  and  retrenchments,  and  has  then 
allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his  name. — The 
supposition  of  a  common  original  from  which  the 
three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less 
modification,  would  naturally  occur  to  those  who 
rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists  had  copied 
from  each  other.     It  appeared  to  Eichhorn  that  the 


portions  common  to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  con- 
tained in  a  certain  common  document,  from  which 
they  all  drew.  He  considers  himself  entitled  to  as- 
sume that  he  can  reconstruct  the  original  docu- 
ment, and  also  that  there  must  have  been  four 
other  documents  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  text.  Thus  he  makes — 1.  The  original  docu- 
ment.   2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used.  4.  A 
third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding,  used  by 
St.  Mark.  5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in  common.  As  there  is  no 
external  evidence  worth  considering  that  this  origi- 
nal or  any  of  its  numerous  copies  ever  existed,  the 
value  of  this  elaborate  h3'pothesis  must  depend 
upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explanation,  and  that 
a  sufficient  one,  of  the  facts  of  the  text.  Bishop 
Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  documents  to  eight,  still  without  producing 
any  external  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  of 
them ;  and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives  Eichhom's 
theory  of  the  merit  of  completeness,  and^  on  the 
other,  presents  a  much  broader  surface  to  the  obvi- 
ous objections.  He  assumes  the  existence  of — 1.  A 
Hebrew  original.  2.  A  Greek  translation.  3.  A 
transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and  additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions. 5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2.  6.  An- 
other, with  the  alterations  and  additions  of  No.  3, 
and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St.  Matthew. 
7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  addi- 
tions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No.  2.  8. 
A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which  our 
Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were  re- 
corded, but  not  in  chronological  order ;  used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  this  elaborate  hypothesis,  whether  in  the  form 
given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eichhorn,  possesses  almost 
every  fault  that  can  be  charged  against  an  argu- 
ment of  that  kind.  For  every  new  class  of  facts  a 
new  document  must  be  assumed  to  have  existed. 
The  "  original  Gospel "  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
such  authority  as  to  be  circulated  everywhere  :  yet 
so  defective,  as  to  require  annotation  from  any 
hand,  so  little  reverenced  that  no  hand  spared  it 
If  all  the  Evangelists  agreed  to  draw  from  such  a 
work,  it  must  have  been  widely  if  not  universally 
accepted  in  the  Church ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record 
of  its  existence.  The  force  of  this  dilemma  has 
been  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the  theory  :  if  the 
work  was  of  high  authority,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
served, or  at  least  mentioned ;  if  of  lower  authority, 
it  could  not  have  become  the  basis  of  three  canon- 
ical Gospels :  and  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  escape  from  it. — There  is  another  supposition  to 
account  for  these  facts,  of  which  perhaps  Giescler 
has  been  the  most  acute  expositor.  Probably  none 
of  the  Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that  day 
commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  Prayer  and 
preaching  were  the  business  of  the  apostles'  lives. 
Now,  their  preaching  must  have  been,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  great  part  historical ;  it  must 
have  been  based  upon  an  account  of  the  life  and 
acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  had  been  the  eye- 
witnesses ;  there  was  no  written  record  to  which 
the  hearers  might  be  referred  for  historical  details; 
and  therefore  the  preachers  must  furnish  not  only 
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inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers  what 
the  reading  of  lessons  or  chapters  from  the  Gospels 
is  to  us.  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  assiduous 
teaching,  without  a  written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  should  have  taken  a  settled  form. 
Not  only  might  the  apostles  think  it  well  that  their 
own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in 
form  ;  but  the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or 
left  behind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would  have 
to  be  prepared  for  their  mission  ;  and,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their  hands, 
it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruction 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same  to 
all.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a 
time  such  aid  as  made  a  wrrtten  Gospel  unneces- 
sary ;  but  the  apostles  saw  the  dangers  and  errors 
which  a  traditional  Gospel  would  be  exposed  to  in 
the  course  of  time ;  and,  whilst  they  were  still 
preaching  the  oral  Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  were  admonished  by  the  same  Di- 
vine Person  to  prepare  those  written  records  which 
were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  apostles  inten- 
tionally uttered  their  witness  in  the  same  order, 
and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of 
words.  The  language  of  their  first  preaching  was 
the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  a  poor  and  scanty 
language ;  and  though  Greek  was  now  Avidely 
spread,  and  was  the  language  even  of  several  places 
in  Palestine,  though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence 
the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews 
who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3), 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of  the 
poverty  of  the  speech  which  it  replaced  ;  as,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole  language  without 
borrowing  the  habits  of  thought  upon  which  it  has 
built  itself.  It  is  supposed,  then,  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles,  and  the  teaching  whereby  they 
prepared  others  to  preach,  as  they  did,  would  tend 
to  assume  a  common  form,  more  or  less  fixed  ;  and 
that  the  portions  of  the  three  Gospels  which  har- 
monize most  exactly  owe  their  agreement  not  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  copied  from  each  other,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no 
use  of  the  earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any 
original  document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed 
itself  in  a  settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which 
the  writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling 
bound  to  de  so;  and  the  differences  which  occur, 
often  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies, 
arise  from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which 
each  wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses 
had  told  him.  The  harmonies  begin  with  the  bap- 
tism of  John  ;  that  is,  with  the  consecration  of  the 
Lord  to  His  Messianic  office ;  and  with  this  event 
probably  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  apostles 
would  begin,  for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  and  that  as  Messiah  He  suffered,  died,  and 
rose  again.  They  are  very  frequent  as  we  approach 
the  period  of  the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of 
the  Lord  would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
who  preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  words  in  which  the  apostles  de- 
scribed it.  But  as  regards  the  Resurrection,  which 
differed  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute 


(Mat  xxviii.  16),  it  is  possible  that  the  divei^ence 
arose  from  the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  the  weight  of  evidence 
for  this  central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four, 
even  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching  would 
be  especially  exact ;  and  where  the  historical  fact 
is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the  duty  of  the 
historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record  of  them. 
That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the  facta 
connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether,  be- 
sides confonning  to  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in  any 
cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a  more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits. — How  does  this 
last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Gospels  ?  Supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  gen- 
eral, then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source  which 
we  know  from  our  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  in- 
spired (Mat.  X.  19;  Lk.  xii.  11,  12;  Mk.  xiii.  11; 
Jn.  xiv.,  XV.,  xvi.).  Now,  the  inspiration  of  an  his- 
torical writer  will  consist  in  its  truth,  and  in  its  se- 
lection of  events.  Every  tiling  narrated  must  be 
substantially  and  exactly  true,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  Gospels  one  with  another  ofiers  us  nothing 
that  does  not  answer  to  this  test.  There  arc  difFer- 
ences  of  arrangement  of  events ;  here  some  details 
of  a  narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied  which  are 
wanting  there ;  and  if  the  writer  had  professed  to 
follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  or  had  pretend- 
ed that  his  record  was  not  only  true  but  complete, 
then  one  inversion  of  order,  or  one  omission  of  a 
syllable,  would  convict  him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if 
it  is  plain — if  it  is  all  but  avov/ed — that  minute 
chronological  data  are  not  part  of  the  writer's  pur- 
pose— if  it  is  also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection 
of  the  facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (Jn. 
xxi.  25) — then  the  proper  test  to  apply  is,  whether 
each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and  con- 
sistent with  the  others,  such  as  would  be  suitable 
to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on  His 
Name — for  this  is  their  evident  intention.  About 
the  answer  there  should  be  no  doubt.  We  have 
seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  features,  and 
that  the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human 
but  not  destroyed  it  But  the  picture  which  they 
conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  The  his- 
tories are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be 
applied  to  a  history  ;  and  the  events  that  they  se- 
lect— though  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that 
they  were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted, 
except  from  the  fact  of  the  omission — are  at  least 
such  as  to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a 
clear  conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that 
none  has  ever  complained  of  insufficient  means  of 
knowing  Him,  A  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we 
are  considering  pretends  that  the  facts  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral  tradi- 
tion till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and 
that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till  that 
time  (Strauss,  &c.).  The  latter  theory  was  invent- 
ed to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miraci.es  are 
impossible,  but  upon  no  evidence  whatever ;  and 
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the  argument,  when  exposed,  runs  in  this  vicious  I  accounts  are  not  contemporaneous,  it  is  not  proved 
circle : — There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the  ac-  |  that  there  are  miracles.  (Bible  ;  Ca.no.n  ;  New  Tes- 
counts  of  them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course  tament.)  That  the  present  Gospels  were  post-apos- 
of  a  century  from  popular  exaggeration  ;  and  as  the  |  tolic  inventions,  would  be  the  greatest  of  miracles. 
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Goth-0-li'as  (Gr.  =  Athaliah).  Josias,  son  of 
Gotholias,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii.  33). 

Go-tlio'ni-el  (Gr.  =  Othniel),  father  of  Chabris 
(Jd.  vi.  15). 

Gourd,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  Mkdyon, 
only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10.  A  difference  of  opinion  has 
long  existed  as  to  the  plant  intended  by  this  word ; 
but  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Jerome,  Celsius,  Bochart, 
Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Dr.  Royle  in  Kitto,  Prof. 
Stowe,  &c.,  maintains  that  the  plant  which  afforded 
shade  to  the  prophet  Jonah  before  Nineveh  is  the 
Ricinus  communis,  or  castor-oil  plant,  which,  for- 
merly a  native  of  Asia,  is  now  naturalized  in  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  This  plant  varies 
considerably  in  size,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in 
England  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  palmate,  with  serrated 
lobes,  and  would  form  an  excellent  shelter  for  the 
sun-stricken  prophet,  (See  cut  on  p.  348.)  The  seeds 
contain  the  oil  so  well-  known  under  the  name  of 
"  castor-oil,"  which  has  for  ages  been  in  high  repute 


as  a  medicine.  The  Mohammedan,  Christian,  and 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Mosul,  opposite  ancient  Nine- 
veh, all  agree  (so  Dr.  H.  Lobdell  in  B.  S.  xii.  397) 
that  Jonah's  "  gourd "  was  the  ker'a,  a  kind  of 
pumpkin  peculiar  to  the  East,  of  astonishingly  rapid 
growth,  and  very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  Its  leaves  are  large,  and  its  fruit  some- 
what like  the  squash. — 2t  Heb.  pl.joaMM'M(2K.  iv. 
39),  a  fruit  gathered  ignorantly  by  one  of  "  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,"  who  supposed  them  to  be  good  for 
food ;  doubtless  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  a  species  of  the 
gourd  tribe  (Cucurbilacecs),  which  contains  some 
plants  of  a  very  bitter  and  dangerous  character. 
The  leaves  and  tendrils  of  this  family  of  plants  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  vine.  Hence  the 
expression  "  wild  vine,"  and  as  several  kinds  of 
Cucurbiiacece,  sach  as  melons,  pumpkins,  &c.,  are 
favorite  articles  of  refreshing  food  amongst  the  Ori- 
entals, we  can  easily  understand  the  cause  of  the 
mistake.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  from 
pdka\  "  to  split  or  burst  open,"  has  been  thought  to 
favor  the  identification  of  the  plant  with  the  Ucba- 
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littm  efafcrium  or  "  squirting  cucumber,"  so  called 
from  the  elasticity  with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe, 
opens  and  scatters  the  seeds  when  touched.  Celsius, 
Rosenmiiller,  Winer,  and  Gesenius  favor  this  ex- 


Cattor-oO  Plant  (.Bidniu  eommunu). 

planation.  The  old  versions,  however,  understand 
the  colocynth,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size 
of  an  orange.  The  drastic  medicine  in  such  gen- 
eral use  is  a  preparation  from  this  plant.     Since  the 


C€ioefm1k  (CWout  CWw|n>du). 

dry  gourds  of  the  colocynth,  when  crushed,  burst 
with  a  crashing  noise,  there  is  much  reason  for 
being  satisfied  with  an  explanation  which  has  au- 
thority, etjrmology,  and  general  suitableness  in  its 
favor.  In  1  K.  vL  18  the  Ileb.  it\»n.]{pfkcVim  =z 
pakkii'oth,  Gcs.),  used  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
IB  translated  in  the  margin  "  gourds,"  but  in  the 
A.  V.  text  there  and  in  vii.  24  "  knops." 

C«T'fni-«r,  in  the  A.  V.  the  representative  of— 1. 
Heb.  allvtph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family  (Zech.  ix. 


1,  xii.  6, 6),  translated  "dckk"  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  and  1 
Chr.  i. — i,  Heb.  hokek  or  chokek  (Judg.  v.  9),  and 
3.  mShokek  or  mechokek  (v.  14),  =  a  ruler  in  his 
capacity  of  lattgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice,  also 
translated  "  lawgiver "  (Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Num.  xxi. 
18,  &c.). — 4t  Heb.  tnoshel  =  a  ruler  considered  es- 
pecially as  having  poxcer  over  the  property  and  per- 
sons of  his  subjects ;  =  Judge  (Gen.  xlv.  26 ;  Ps. 
xxii.  28  [Heb.  29];  Jer.  xxx.  31),  also  translated 
*'  rule  "  or  "  ruler  "  (Josh.  xii.  2  ;  Ps.  cv.  20 ;  Gen. 
xxiv.  2).  The  "  governors  of  the  people,"  in  2  Chr. 
xxili.  20,  appear  to  have  been  the  king's  body-guard 
(so  Mr.  Wright;  compare  2  K.  xi.  19). — 5.  Heb. 
ndgid  =  a  jn-omiruid  personage,  whatever  his  capa- 
city (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  It  is  also  translated  "  cap- 
tain," "  ruler,"  "  leader,"  *'  prince,"  &c.,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  KINO  as  the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  2,  vi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the 
general  of  an  army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the 
head  of  a  tribe  (xix.  11).  It  denotes  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain 
(A.  V.  "chief  governor,"  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).— 6. 
Heb.  n&si  (2  Chr.  i.  2),  translated  usually  "  prince," 
also  "captain,"  "chief,"  &c.  The  prevailing  idea 
in  this  word  is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xviL  20 ;  Kum.  ii.  3,  &c.), 
to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii. 
2),  and  to  a  powerful  sheikh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).— 7t 
Heb.  pthdh  or  pechah  (1  K.  x.  15,  &c.),  also  trans- 
lated "  captain,"  "  deputy :  "  applied  to  the  petty 
chieftains  tributary  to  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  14);  to 
the  military  commander  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  24), 
the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24),  the  Chaldeans  (Jer, 
li.  23),  and  the  Mcdes  (li.  28).  Under  the  Persian 
viceroys,  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  portioned  oct 
among  "  governors,"  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps 
(Ezr.  viiu  36),  like  the  other  provinces  under  the  Per- 
sian king  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  detennine 
the  precise  limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  functions 
which  they  had  to  perform.  It  appears  from  Ezr. 
vi.  8  that  these  governors  were  intrusted  with  the 
collection  of  the  king's  taxes ;  and  from  Neh.  v.  18, 
xiL  26,  that  they  were  supported  by  a  contribution 
levied  upon  the  people,  which  was  technically  termed 
"  the  bread  of  the  governor "  (compare  Ezr.  iv. 
14).  They  were  probably  assisted  in  discharging 
their  official  duties  by  a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6). 
The  "  governor  "  beyond  the  river  had  a  judgment- 
seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  probably  he  admin- 
istered justice  when  making  a  progress  through  his 
province  (Neh.  iii.  7). — 8.  Heb.  pakid  {5cr.  xx.  1), 
also  translated  "  officer,"  "  overseer,"  &c. ;  =  simply 
a  person  appointed  to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the 
officers  proposed  to  be  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen. 
xii.  34) ;  of  Zebul,  Abimelech's  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix. 
28) ;  of  an  officer  of  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
11);  and  of  a  priesfor  Levite  of  high  rank  (Neh. 
xi.  14,  22).— 9.  Heb.  skallU  (Gen.  xlii.  6),  also  trans- 
lated "  ruler,"  &c. ;  =  a  man  oi  authority :  applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xliL 
6) ;  to  Arioch,  "  captain  "  of  the  guard  to  the  king 
of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15);  and  to  Daniel  as  third 
in- rank  under  Belshazzar  (v.  29). — 10.  Heb.  tar 
(1  K.  xxii.  26;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  6,  &c.),  also  translated 
"captain,"  "prince,"  "ruler,"  "chief,"  "chief 
captain,"  &c. ;  =  arhie/,  in  any  capacity.  The  term 
is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen.  xxi. 
22),  or  the  cpmmander  of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi.  9,  xL 
24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison  (Gen. 
xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and  bakers 
(xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (xlvii.  6). — ll.ChaL  «^o«,pL 
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siffntn  (Dan.  ii.  48,  iii.  2,  3,  2*7,  vi.  7  [Heb.  8]),  =  a 
pre/eel,  governor  of  a  province,  or  of  the  magi.— 12> 
Gr.  elhnarches  (literally  ruler  of  a  people,  elhnarch), 
an  officer  of  rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king 
of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was  merely 
the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews,  but  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  an  officer  of  such  limited  juris- 
diction would  be  styled  "  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the 
king ;  "  and  as  the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide 
range  of  meaning,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  de- 
note one  who  held  the  city  and  district  of  Damascus 
as  the  king's  vassal  or  representative. — 13>  Gr. 
hegemon  (literally  leader),  the  procurator  of  Judca 
under  the  Romans  (Mat.  xxvii.  2,  &c.) ;  also  a  leader, 
chief,  or  rnler  (Mat.  ii.  6,  x.  18,  &c.);  once  trans- 
lated "  prince  "  (Mat.  ii.  6),  twice  "  ruler  "  (Mk.  xiii. 
9;  Lk.  xxi.  12).  The  kindred  Greek  participle 
hegoumenox  (=  leading,  a  leader)  is  twice  translated 
"governor"  (Mat.  ii!  6;  Acts  vii.  10). — 14.  Gr. 
oikonomox,  literally  manager  or  ruler  of  a  house 
(Gal.  iv.  2),  usually  translated  "  steward  "  (Lk.  xii. 
42,  &c.),  once  "  chamberlain  "  (Rom.  xvi.  23) ;  =  a 
steward,  apparently  intrusted  (in  Gal.)  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  minor's  property.— 15t  Gr.  archilrik- 
linos  =  master  of  a  feast,  Rbn.  iV.  T.  Lex.  (Jn.  ii. 
9),  "  the  governor  of  the  feast."  Lightfoot  supposes 
him  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who  pro- 
nounced the  blessings  upon  the  wine  that  was  drunk 
during  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  feast.  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
bridegroom,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  banquet  in 
his  stead.  The  duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast  are 
given  at  full  length  in  Ecclus.  xxxii.  (xxxv.  in 
LXX.). 

Go'zan  (Heb.  quarry  ?  Ges. ;  pass,  ford,  Fii.) 
seems  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  v.  26  to  be  the  name 
of  a  river ;  but  in  2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11,  it  is 
evidently  applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  country. 
Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been 
variously  placed ;  but  probably  =  the  Gauzanitis 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Mygdonia  of  other  writers.  It 
was  the  tract  watered  by  the  Habor,  the  modern 
Khabour,  the  great  Mesopotamian  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates  (so  Rawlinson,  Gesenius,  &c.). 

Gra'ba  =  Hagaba  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

*  Grace  (Heb.  usually  hen  or  chen ;  Gr.  charts) 
usually  in  the  Scriptures  =  favor,  kindness  in  feel- 
ing or  action,  especially  as  exercised  by  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  toward  mankind,  and  as  mani- 
fested in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  (Gen.  vi.  8 ; 
Jn.  i.  14,  16,  17,  &c.).  It  may  also  —  whatever 
yields  pleasure  or  gratification,  as  gracefulness  or 
beauty  of  form,  manner,  speech,  character,  &c.  (Ps. 
xlv.  2";  Prov.  iii.  22  ;  Eph.  iv.  29 ;  Col.  iv.  6,  &c.). 
Atonement  ;  Justify  ;  Love  ;  Mercy,  &c. 

*  Grafting.     Garden. 

*  Grain.  Agriculture  ;  Corn  ;  Food  ;  Wheat, 
&c. 

*  Gran'a-ry.    Barn  ;  Egypt. 
Grape.    Vine. 

Grass.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  hdlsir  or  chdtsir  =  grass,  herbage,  Ges.  (IK. 
xviii.  5 ;  Job  xl.  15 ;  Ps.  civ.  14,  &c.),  also  trans- 
lated "  hay,"  leeks,  &c.  As  the  herbage  rapidly 
fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the  sun  of  Pales- 
tine, it  has  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers  an  image 
of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes  (Job  viii. 
12,  A.  V.  "  herb  ; "  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the 
brevity  of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7;  Ps.  xc.  5).— 


i.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  1.  11,  "as  the  heifer  at 
grass  "  (Heb.  ddslid)  should  be  "  as  the  heifer  tread- 
ing out  corn  "  (so  Gesenius ;  see  Agriculture).  A 
different  word  (Heb.  dcshe  =  the  frsl-sfioots  hom  the 
earth,  tender  grans,  young  herbage,  Ges.)  is  trans- 
lated "grass"  in  Gen.  i.  11,  12  ;  Is.  xv.  6,  &c. — 3. 
In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  ox 
licking  up  the  "  grass  "  of  the  field,  the  Heb.  is  gerek, 
elsewhere  rendered ^rrecn.  (Colors.)— 4.  Heb.  ^eseb  = 
"herbs"  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30;  Ps.  civ.  14), 
but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (A.  V.  "  grass ; "  Deut.  xi. 
15  ;  Jer.  xiv.  6,  &c.).  It  is  the  grass  (A.V.  "  herb  ") 
of  the  field  (Gen.  ii.  5  ;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  moun- 
tain (Is.  xiii.  15;  Prov.  xxvii.  25). — 5.  In  theN.  T. 
"grass"  occurs  only  as  the  translation  of  the  Gr. 
cJtortos  (Mat.  vi.  30,  &c.),  which  is  also  translated 
"  blade  "  (xiii.  26  ;  Mk.  iv.  28),  and  "hay  "  (1  Cor. 
iii.  12).     Agriculture;  Barn. 

Grass' Iiop-pcr.    Locust. 

Grave.     Burial  j  Engraver;  Tomb. 

*  Graven  Ini'age.    Idol  19,  20. 

*  Gray'iionnd  =  Greyhound. 
Greaves.    Arms,  II.  4. 

*  Gre'ci-a  [-she-a  or  -sha]  (L.  Orcecia ;  see  Gre- 
cian) =  Greece  (Dan.  viii.  21,  &c.). 

*  Gre'cian  [-shan]  (L.  Grcecus,  fr.  Gr.  Graikos  = 
the  old.  Pott,  Fiirst),  usually  =  Greek,  denoting 
one  from  Greece,  or  one  of  the  race  inhabiting 
Greece  ;  but  in  the  N.  T.  the  A.V.  translation  of  Gr. 
Hellenistes  =■  a  Hellenist,  or  Jew  speaking  the  Gr. 
language  (Acts  vi.  1,  &c.). 

Greece  (fr.  L. ;  see  Grecia).  The  histories  of 
Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  connected  as 
those  of  any  two  nations  exercising  the  same 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  could  well 
be.  Homer's  epic  in  its  widest  range  does  not  in- 
clude the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  (Earth.)  Moses  may  have 
derived  some  geographical  outlines  from  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen.  x.  2-5, 
where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan  as 
peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  From  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have  no  notice  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  When,  indeed,  the 
Hebrews  came  into  contact  with  the  lonians  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  recognized  them  as  the  long-lost 
islanders  of  the  western  migration,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  mark  the  similarity  of  sound  be- 
tween the  Heb.  Ydvdn{=.  Yon),  translated  "  Javan," 
and  the  Gr.  Jones  (^  inhabitants  of  Ionia),  and  the 
application  of  that  name  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  a  longing  to 
realize  the  Mosaic  ethnography.  Accordingly  the 
0.  T.  word  translated  in  A.  V.  "  Grecia  "  (Dan.  viiL 
21,  X.  20,  xi.  2),  and  "  Greece  "  (Zech.  ix.  13),  is  in 
Heb.  Ydvdn,  i.  e.  Javan,  while  the  Heb.  beney  hay- 
Ydvdnim  is  translated  "  Grecians  "  (Joel  iii.  6  [iv.  6 
in  Heb.],  margin  "  sons  of  the  Grecians  ") :  "  Javan," 
however,  is  sometimes  retained  (Is.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Ez. 
xxvii.  13).  The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  slave-market  The  medium  of 
communication  seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian 
slave-merchants.  About  b.  c.  800  Joel  speaks  of 
the  Tyrians  as  selling  the  children  of  Judah  to  the 
Grecians  (Joel  iii.  6);  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the 
Greeks  are  mentioned  as  bartering  their  brazen 
vessels  for  slaves.  Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  oc- 
curs in  Dan.  viii.  21,  &c.,  where  the  history  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors  is  rapidly  sketched. 
Zechariah(ix.  13)  foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Mac- 
cabees against  the  Greek  empire  of  Syria,  while 
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Isaiah  (Ixvi.  19)  looks  forward  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Greeks,  among  other  Gentiles,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Jewsh  missionaries.  In  1 
Me.  xii.  6-23  we  have  an  account  of  an  embassy 
and  letter  sent  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  Jews. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  transaction  is 
the  claim  which  the  Lacedemonians  prefer  to  kin- 
dred with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes  to 
establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  The  notices  of 
the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in  Greek  writers 
have  been  collected  by  Josephus  {Apion,  i.  22). 
The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  Choerilus, 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Hecataeus.  After  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
kingdoms  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Alex- 
ander, the  political  connection  between  the  Greeks 
and  Jews  as  two  independent  nations  no  longer  ex- 
isted.— Ancient  Greece,  called  by  its  inhabitants 
Hellas,  was  a  country  of  S.  E.  Europe  which  ex- 
tended from  36°  to  40°  N.  latitude,  separated  on  the 
N.  from  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  bounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the 
Bea.  That  part  of  Greece  on  the  N.  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  contained  the  districts  or  provinces  of 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  Acamania,  ./Etolia,  Locris,  Doris, 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  M^aris,  and  Attica :  the  southern 
part  or  the  Peloponnesus  contained  Laconia,  Mes- 
senia,  Arcadia,  Elis,  Ai^olis,  Achaia,  Sicyonia,  and 
Corinth.  There  were  also  numerous  islands  on  the 
E.  and  W.  coasts,  all  inhabited  by  the  Greek  race. 
Under  the  Romans  the  two  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  were  often  both  included  under  the 
name  of  Greece.  Greece  occurs  once  in  N.  T. 
(Acts  XX.  2,  Gr.  Hellas),  as  opposed  to  Macedonia. 
The  Greeks  were  fond  of  tracing  back  their  origin 
to  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the 
survivors  of  the  deluge  ;  and  of  the  four  great  di- 
visions of  the  race,  the  Dorians  and  .(Eolians  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  two  sons  of  Hellen,  and  the 
lonians  and  Achaeaos  from  two  of  his  grandsons. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  called  Pelas- 
gians,  and  were  regarded  as  a  different  race ;  but 
the  history  of  Greece  before  the  siege  of  Troy  by 
the  Greeks  (b.  c.  1184),  and,  indped,  till  long  after- 
ward, is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  and  dispute.  The 
authentic  history  and  chronology  of  Greece  begins 
with  the  Olympiads  (b.  c.  776).  Greece  was  divided 
into  small  independent  states,  some  of  the  time  at  war 
among  themselves,  united  into  confederacies  more 
or  less  extensive  and  lasting,  but  without  any  central 
controlling  government ;  yet  broadly  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  (Barbarian)  by  its  lan- 
guage, blood,  common  religious  rites  and  festivals, 
social  institutions  and  laws.  The  two  states  of 
Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  celeb- 
rity, were  Sparta  in  Laconia,  and  Athens  in  At- 
tica. Some  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  W.  Asia,  N. 
Africa,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  attained  high  distinction. 
Darius  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia,  invaded  Greece, 
and  was  defeated  at  Marathon  (b.  c.  492).  His  son 
Xerxes,  following  eleven  years  afterward  with  a  land 
army  of  1,800,000,  was  met  by  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  with  7,000  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyla?,  and 
successfully  resisted  for  two  days,  but  on  the  third 
the  Persians,  by  the  help  of  a  traitor,  gained  the 
rear  of  the  gallant  band,  and  the  1,000  which  stood 
their  ground  with  Leonidas  were  all  slain.  The 
Persians  soon  took  Athens ;  but  on  the  defeat  at 
Salamis  of  his  naval  force  (more  than  4,000  vessels 
and  600,fKX)  men),  Xerxes  fled  to  Asia.  His  army 
under  Mardonius  was  finally  defeated  at  Platsea,  and 


his  fleet  at  Mycale  (b.  c.  479).  Thus  the  second 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  ended  ;  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  contests  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Peloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  431 
-404),  which  lasted  till  Athens  was  captured  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
established  his  supremacy  in  Greece  by  the  battle 
of  Chffironea  (b.  c.  338),  but  was  succeeded  two 
years  afterward  by  his  son  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  extended  Greek  influence  over  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  W.  of  the  Indus,  though  Greece  itself  was 
from  this  time  mostly  in  subjection-,  first  to  Mace- 
don, afterward  to  Rome  (Roman  Empire),  and  still 
later  to  Turkey.  In  1821  the  Greeks  threw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  a  desolating  war  began,  which 
lasted  till  1829,  when  Greece  took  her  place  again 
as  an  independent  country. — The  language  and  lit- 
erature of  Greece  have  made  her  famous  through 
the  civilized  world.  The  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  this  language  in  our  Sa\iour's  time  and  its  ad- 
mirable adaptedness  to  the  expression  of  thought 
fitted  it  to  be  used  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  apostles  and  the  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Greece  was  then,  as  it  had  long  been,  "  the 
school  of  the  human  intellect,"  and,  though  the 
Greek  religion  was  idolatrous,  and  Greek  wisdom 
despised  the  Gospel  and  its  salvation,  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  in  preparingthewayfor  the  prop- 
agation and  triumph  of  Christianity.  (Alexandria, 
Athens  ;  Corinth  ;  Grecian  ;  Greek  ;  Philosophy  ; 
Septuagint,  &c.).  See  also  the  article  Greece  in 
the  New  American  Cyclopadia. 

*  Greek  (see  Grecian),  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
— 1.  Gr.  Hellen  =:  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece, 
or  one  of  the  race  inhabiting  Greece,  distinguished 
for  civilization  and  refinement,  and  hence  opposed 
to  Barbarian  (Rom.  i.  14) ;  but  usually  in  the  N.  T. 
=  one  who  uses  the  language  and  customs  of  this 
race,  and  thus  equivalent  to  Gentile,  and  opposed 
to  Jew  (Acts  xvi.  1,  8,  &c.). — 2.  Gr.  adj.  masc. 
Hellenikos,  fem.  Hellenike,  neu.  Hellinikon  (Lk.  xxiii. 
38,  A.  V.  "  of  Greek  ;"  Rev.  ix.  11,  A.  V.  "  Greek 
tongue  "),  and — 3.  Gr.  adv.  Hellhiisti  =  in  Greet, 

,i.  e.  in  the  Greek  language  (Jn.  xix.  20;  Acts  xxi. 
87).  The  Greek  language  was  undoubtedly  under- 
stood and  spoken  in  Palestine  in  our  Saviour's  time 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Greek  inscription 
placed  over  the  cross  and  the  question  addressed 
in  Greek  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  chief  captain 
at  the  Temple  are  referred  to  above.  Two  of  the 
apostles  (Andrew  ;  Philip)  had  Greek  names.  The 
names  Decapolis,  Scythopolis  ^Beth-shean),  Phila- 
delphia (Rabbah  1),  Ptolcmais  (AccHo),  are  all  from 
the  Greek.  While  the  Aramean  or  modified  Hebrew 
(Shemitic  Languages)  was  the  language  used  by 
the  Jews  generally  in  Judea,  and  by  our  Saviour  in 
His  exclamation  on  the  cross  (Mk.  xv.  34,  compare 
Mat  xxvii.  46),  the  Jews  of  all  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  must  have  been  more  or  less  conversant  with 
Greek.  In  Galilee  the  language  of  Hebrew  origin 
had  marked  peculiarities  (Mk.  xiv  70),  and  Greek 
was  probably  much  more  prevalent  than  in  Judea. 
The  government  of  Alexander's  successors  (An- 
TiocHUs  ii.-vii.,  &c.)  had  much  more  authority  and 
permanence  there  than  in  Judea,  and  Greek  was 
under  them  the  language  of  the  administrators  of 
the  government     Grekce  ;  New  Testament,  &e. 

•  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  TesU-ment.  Septua- 
gint; Versions,  Ancient  Greek. 

Grey'honnd,  the  A.  V.  translation  (Prov.  xxx.  31, 
margin  "  horse,"  "  Heb.  girt  in  the  loins")  of  the 
Heb.  tarzlr  mUhnoyiv,  i.  e.  one  fftrt  about  the  loint 
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Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  what  animal 
"  comely  in  going  "  is  here  intended.  Some  think 
"  a  leopard,"  others  "  an  eagle,"  or  "  a  man  girt 
•with  armor,"  or  "  a  zebra,"  or  "  a  war-horse  girt 
with  trappings  "  (Gesenius,  Bochart,  Roscnmiiller, 
&c.),  or  "  a  wrestler,"  when  girt  about  the  loins  for 
a  contest  (Talmud,  Maurer,  Mr.  Houghton).  Kira- 
chi,  Stuart,  Gosse  (in  Fbn.),  A.  V.,  &c.,  translate 
"  greyhound." 

Grinding.    Mill. 

Grove,  a  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two  excep- 
tions, to  translate  the  Eeb..  Aaherdh,  which  is  not 
a  grove,  but  probably  an  idol  or  image  of  some 
kind.  (AsiiERAii.)  It  is  believed  also  there  was  a  con- 
nection between  this  symbol  or  image,  whatever  it 
was,  and  the  sacred  symbolic  tree,  often  repre- 
sented on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  figured  here 
in  several  different  forms.  —  The  two  excep- 
tions noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi.  33,  and  1  Sam. 
xxii.  6  (margin),  where  "  grove  "  is  the  translation 
of  the  Heb.  eshel,  y/hich  in  the  text  of  1  Sam.  xxii. 
6,  xxxi.  13,  is  translated  "  tree,"  and  by  Stanley, 
Gesenius,  Furst,  &c.,  a  tamarisk ;  though  Gesenius, 
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Fiirst,  &c,,  suppose  the  meaning  probably  passed 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  thus  =  any  large 
tree,  and  collectively  trees,  a  wood,  grove.    (See  also 


Two  formi  of  the  Auyrian  Sacred  Tree.    From  Bat-relieb,  BriUih 
MuMum. — (.Fbn.) 

Plain  7.) — In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen 
world,  groves  play  a  prominent  part.  In  the  old 
times  altars  only  were  erected  to  the  gods.  -  It  was 
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thought  wrong  to  shut  up  the  gods  within  walls, 
and  hence,  as  Pliny  expressly  tells  us,  trees  were 
the  first  temples ;  and  from  the  earliest  times 
groves  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious 
worship  (Gen.  xii.  6,  Y,  xiii.  18 ;  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  A.V. 
"  plain  ").  The  groves  were  generally  found  con- 
nected with  temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of 
aflPording  an  asylum.  Some  have  supposed  that 
even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  an  enclosure  planted 
with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii.  12,  13),  and  olive 
(lii.  8),  as  the  mosque  on  its  site  now  has.  This 
is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  cele- 
brated oak  stood  by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  Judg.  ix.  6).  There  are  in  Scrip- 
ture many  memorable  trees:  e.  g.  Allon-bachuth 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8),  the  tamarisk  in  Gibeah  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  6  ;  see  above),  the  "  oak  "  in  Shechem  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26)  under  which  the  law  was  set  up,  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  &c.  This  ob- 
servation of  particular  trees  was  among  the 
heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 

Guard,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  and 
Chal.  tabb&h  or  tabbdch,  originally  =  a  cook;  and 
as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  East- 
ern countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of 
EXECUTIONER,  and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36)  and  Babylon 
(2  K.  XXV.  8  ff. ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9  ff.,  xl.  1  ff. ;  Dan.  ii. 
14). — 2.  Heb.  rdfe,  properly  ^  a  runner,  the 
ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of  the 
Jewish  kings,  whose  office   it  was  to  run  before 


the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  5  ;  A.  V.  "  to 
run  "  in  both),  and  to  form  a  military  guard  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  17,  A.  V.  "  footmen  "  ;  2  K.  x.  25,  xi.  6; 
2  Chr.  xii.  10).  (Epistle  ;  Footman  2  ;  Post  II.) — 
3.  Heb.  mishmereth  and  mishmar,  properly  =  the 
act  of  watching,  but  occasionally  transferred  to  the 
persons  who  kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  22,  A.V. "  watch  " 
in  iv.  9,  vii.  3,  xii.  9  ;  Job  vii.  12).  Army;  Captain. 

Gnd'gO-dall  (Heb.  thunder  ?  Ges. ;  incision,  cleft, 
Fii.)  (Deut.  x.  7).    Hor-hagidgad. 

Gnest.    Hospitality. 

Gnl'loth  (Heb.  pi.  o{  guHdh  =  fountains,  A.V. 
"  springs  "),  a  Heb.  term  used  to  denote  the  springs 
added  by  Caleb  to  the  S.  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Debir,  which  formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter 
Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15).  The  "springs" 
were  "  upper  "  and  "  lower  " — possibly  one  at  the 
top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or 
glen.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  Dr. 
Rosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the  Mm  Nun- 
kur  near  Hebron,  but  the  identification  can  hardly 
be  received  without  fuller  confirmation. 

Gn'ni  (Heb.  colored,  dyed,  Ges.).  1.  A  son  of 
Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ;  l"Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Gdnites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).— 2, 
A  descendant  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

Gn'nites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Guni,  son  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Gnr  (Heb.  whelp  of  a  lion,  Ges.),  the  Go'Ing  np  to, 
an  ascent  or  rising  ground,  at  which  Ahaziah  re- 
ceived his  death-blow  while  flying  from  Jehu  after 
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the  slaughter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27) ;  probably 
some  place  more  than  usually  st«ep  on  the  diflicult 
road  which  leads  from  the  plain  of  Esdrselon  to 
Jenin.     Ahaziah  2. 

Gar-ba'al(Hcb.  sojourn  of  Baal,  Ges.),  a  place  or 
district  in  which  dwelt  Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  appears  from  the  context  to  have 
been  in  the  country  lying  between  Palestine  and 
the  Arabian  peninsula ;  but  this,  although  probable, 
cannot  be  proved.  The  Arab  geographers  mention 
a  place  called  Baal,  on  the  Syrian  road,  N.  of  Me- 
dina. 
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Da-t-taash'U-ri  (Heb.  the  Ahashtarite  ;  fr.  Pers., 
prob.  =  the  mule^river,  Ges. ;  the  messenger,  courier, 
Fii.),  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately  descended 
from  Ashur,  the  "  father  of  Tekoa,"  by  his  second 
wife  Naarah  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Ha-kai'ah  [-ba'yah]  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  hides  or 
protects,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  certain  sons  of  the  priests 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  but, 
their  genealogy  being  imperfect^  were  not  allowed 
to  serve  (Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63). 

Ht-bak  knk,  or  Hab'ak-knk  (Heb.  embrace,  Ges.), 
in  Apocrypha  Abaccc  and  Habbaccc.  I.  Of  the 
facts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation, and  with  regard  to  the  period  of  his  proph- 
ecy there  is  great  division  of  opinion.  The  Rabbin- 
ical tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the  son  of  the 
Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life 
is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  commentary,  and 
has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanciful  etymology 
of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the  expression  in 
2  K.  iv.  16.  In  the  title  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as 
found  in  the  LXX.  version  in  Origen's  Teirapla,  the 
author  is  called  "  Habakkuk  the  son  of  Joshua,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi."  Some  have  supposed  this  apoc- 
ryphal writer  =  the  prophet  Pseudo-Epiphanius 
and  Dorotheus  say  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was  sacked 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to  Ostracine, 
and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chaldeans  had  left 
the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
died  at  his  farm  two  years  before  the  return  from 
Babylon  (b.  c.  538).  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Judea  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried  food  to  Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon  (B.  &  D.,  Euseb., 
tic).  Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Eei- 
LAH  (Euseb.).  Rabbinical  tradition  places  his  tomb 
at  HuKKOK. — II.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in 
placing  Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Witsius, 
Jahn,  kc,  adopt  this  dat£.  Davidson,  following 
Keil,  decides  in  favor  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  Calmet,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Meier,  &c.,  assign  the  com- 
mencement of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  to  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim.  Delitzsch  concludes  that  Habakkuk 
delivered  his  prophecy  about  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth year  of  Josiah  ("b.  c.  630  or  629).  This  view 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of  his 
prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  Canon  (so  Mr.  Wright,  ori- 
ginal author  of  this  article).  The  prophet  com- 
mences by  announcing  his  office  and  important  mis- 
sion (i.  1 ).  He  bewails  the  corruption  and  social 
disorgani7.ation  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4).  Next  follows 
the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening  swift  vengeance 
(I  5-11).    The  prophet,  transferring  himself  to  the 


near  future  foreshadowed  in  the  divine  threatening?, 
sees  the  rapacity  and  boastful  impiety  of  the  Chal- 
dean hosts,  but,  confident  that  God  has  only  em- 
ployed tliem  us  the  instruments  of  correction,  as- 
sumes (ii.  1)  an  attitude  of  hopeful  expectancy,  and 
waits  to  see  the  issue.  He  receives  the  divine  com- 
mand to  write  in  an  enduring  form  the  vision  of 
God's  retributive  justice,  as  revealed  to  his  pro- 
phetic eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The  doom  of  tlie  Chaldeans  ia 
first  foretold  in  general  terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  an- 
nouncement is  followed  by  a  series  of  denuncia- 
tions pronounced  upon  them  by  the  nations  who 
had  sufifered  from  their  oppression  (ii.  6-20).  The 
strophical  arrangement  of  these  "woes"  (three 
verses  each)  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  proph- 
ecy. The  whole  concludes  with  the  magnificent 
Psalm  in  ch.  iii.,  "  Habakkuk's  Pindaric  ode " 
(Ewald),  a  composition  unrivalled  for  boldness  of 
conception,  sublimity  of  thought,  and  majesty  of 
diction.  Bible  ;  Canon  ;  Inspiration  ;  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  Prophet. 

Hab-a-zi-ni  ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  light  or  lamp  of  Je- 
hovah ?  Ges. ;  collection  of  Jah,  Fii.),  ancestor  of 
Jaazaniah,  and  apparently  head  of  a  family  of  the 
Reciiabites  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

Hab'ba-cac  (fr.  L.  form  Habacuc)  =  Habakkue 
(B.  &  D.  33-39). 

Ua-ber'gc-on  [-je-].    Arms,  II.  1,  2. 

Ha'bor  (Heb.  joining  together,  Ges.),  the  "river 
of  Gozan"  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11),  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  (so  Rawlinson,  Ritter,  Gesenius, 
&c.)  =  the  famous  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  called  Aborrhas  by  Stfabo,  Chaboras  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy,  and  now  Khabour,  It  is  about  200 
miles  long ;  its  course  is  tortuous,  having  a  general 
direction  about  S.  S.  W.,  through  rich,  flowery 
meads.  It  flows  from  several  sources  in  the  moun- 
tain-chain, which  about  37'  N.  lat.  closes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  upon  the  S. — the  Mons  Masius 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  at  present  the  Kharej 
Dagh. 

Hach-a-Ii'ah  [hak-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whose  etfes  Jeho- 
vah enlivens,  Ges.),  father  of  Nehemiah  1  (Neh.  i. 
1,  X.  1). 

Hach'i-lah  (Heb.  darksome,  Ges.),  the  Dill  of,  a 
hill  apparently  in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  or  waste 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zipn  2 ;  in  the  fast- 
nesses, or  passes,  of  which  David  and  his  six  hun- 
dred followers  were  lurking  when  the  Ziphites  in- 
formed Saul  of  his  whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19; 
compare  14,  15,  18).  No  trace  of  the  name  Hachi- 
lah  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Hach'mo-ni  (Heb.  vise,  Ges.),  Sra  of,  and  The 
Hath  mo-nite  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  render- 
ings— the  former  the  correct  one — of  the  same  He- 
brew words.  Hachmon  or  Hachmoni  was  no  doubt 
the  founder  of  a  family  to  which  Jeiiiel  6  and 
Jashobeam  belonged :  the  actual  father  of  Jasho- 
beam  was  Zabdiel  (xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (xii.  6),  possibly  the 
Levites  descended  from  Korah. 

Ha'dad  (Heb.  poxcerful,  mighty,  Fii. ;  see  No.  1 
below)  was  originally  the  indigenous  appellation  of 
the  sun  among  the  Syrians,  and  was  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  king,  as  the  highest  of  earthly  author- 
ities. The  title  appears  to  have  been  an  official  one, 
like  Pharaoh.  It  is  found  occasionally  in  the  al- 
tered form  Harar.  1.  (Heb.  =  sharp,  Ges. ;  povier- 
ful,  mighty,  Fii.)  Son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  30). — 8.  A  king  of  Edom  who  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  the  Midianites  on  the  field  of 
Moab  (Gen.  xxxvL  86,  86 ;  1  Chr.  L  46,  47).— 3.  A 
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king  of  Edom,  with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i. 
60) ;  =  Hadar  2.— !•  A  member  of  the  royal  house 
of  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ff.).  In  his  childhood  he  es- 
caped the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which  his  father 
appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled  with  a  band  of 
followers  into  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  the  predecessor  of 
Solomon's  father-in-law,  treated  him  kindly,  and 
gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage.  After  Da- 
vid's death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  dominion :  Pharaoh  in  vain  discouraged  him, 
and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and  returned  to  his 
own  couniry.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  Ilebrew 
text  how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to  this  an 
"  adversary  unto  Solomon  "  (ver.  14),  still  less  how 
he  gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver.  25).  The 
LXX.  refers  ver.  25  entirely  to  him,  and  substitutes 
for  Aram  (Si/ria),  Edom. 

Had-ad-e'zer  (Heb.  Hadad  is  his  help,  Ges.)  = 
Hadarezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-12  ;  1  K.  xi.  23). 

Ha'dad-rlm'mon  (Heb.,  see  below),  according  to 
the  ordinai'y  interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  11  =  a 
place  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  named  after  two 
Syrian  idols  (Hadad  ;  Rimmox),  where  a  national 
lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  King  Josiah. 
Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  identifies  Hadadrimmon  with 
the  modern  village  Rumuni,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  S.  of  Lejjan  (Megiddo) ;  but  its  position  is  un- 
suitable (so  Porter,  in  Kitto). 

Ha'dar(Heb.=  Hadad).  V,  Son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  15);  =  Hadad  1.  The  mountain  7/a6?a</,  be- 
longing to  Tei/mA  (Tema)  on  the  borders  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  N.  of  Medina,  perhaps  =  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  the  tribe  descended  from  him. — i.  King 
of  Edom,  successor  of  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Ach- 
bor  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39) ;  =  Hadad  3. 

Had-ar-e'zer  (Heb.  =  Hadadezer),  son  of  Rehob 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3),  the  king  of  Zobah,  who,  while  on 
his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion  "  at  the  Euphra- 
tes, was  overtaken  by  David,  and  defeated  with 
great  loss  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  3  If.).  (Arms,  II.  6.)  After  the  first  repulse 
of  the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab, 
Hadarezer  sent  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  his 
kindred  the  people  of  Maachah,  Rehob,  and  Ish-tob 
(xix.  16  fif. ;  2  Sam.  x.  15  ff.,  compare  8).  Under 
the  command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the  captain 
of  the  host,  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the 
other  Syrians,  and  encamped  at  Helam.  David  him- 
self came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Israelite  army.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  the 
rout  was  complete. 

Had'a-sliab  (Heb.  fem.  =  new),  a  city  of  Judah, 
in  the  maritime  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  37  only) ; 
probably  =  Adasa.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded  dis- 
covery in  modem  times. 

Ha-das'sah  (Heb.  myrtle,  Ges.),  a  name,  probably 
the  earlier  name,  of  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  Y). 

Ha-dat'tah  (Heb.  imo,  inumd,  Fii.),  according 
to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  ex- 
treme S.  (Josh.  XV.  25) ;  but  the  Hebrew  accents 
connect  the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it 
were  Hazor-hadaltah,  i.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction 
from  the  Hazor  in  verse  23.  Wilton  and  Rowlands 
(in  Fairbairn,  s.  v.  "  South  Country  ")  identify  Ila- 
zor-hadattah  with  an  ancient  ruin,  Kasr  Adndah, 
about  twelve  miles  S.  W.  of  Masada  (Sthheh)  and 
W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

*  Ha'des  [-deez]  (Gr.).     Hell. 

Ha'did  (Heb.  sharp),  a  place  named  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Ono  in  Ezr.  ii.  33  ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34  ; 
probably  about  three  miles  E.  of  Lydd  (Lydda)  at 
the  modern  village  el-Hadiiheh.    Adida. 
23 


Ilad'Iai  or  Had'la-I  (Heb.  resting,  Ges.),  an 
Ephrainiite,  father  of  Amasa  2  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

Ha-do'ram  (Heb.  Hadar  [=  Hadad]  is  exalted, 
Fii.).  1.  Fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  21).  His  descendants,  according  to  Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  &c.,  =  the  Adramita,  a  tribe  of  S.  Arabia. 
— i.  Son  of  Tou  or  Toi,  king  of  Hamath;  his 
father's  ambassador  to  congratulate  David  on  his 
victory  over  Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
10) ;  =  JoRAM  4.^-3<  The  intendant  of  taxes  under 
David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  x.  18) ;  = 
Adoxiram  and  Adoram. 

Ua'drach  [-drak]  (Aram,  periodical  return  of  the 
sun,  Fii. ;  strong-weak,  a  symbolical  name,  Fbn. ; 
perhaps  from  Hadar),  a  country  of  Syria  (Zech.  ix. 
1,  2  only).  The  position  of  the  district,  with  its 
borders,  is  here  generally  stated  ;  but  the  name  it- 
self seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared.  It  still  re- 
mains unknown. 

Ha'gab  (Heb.  locust,  Ges. ;  bent,  Fii.),  ancestor  of 
certain  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46). 

Hag'a-ba  (Heb.  =  Hagab,  Ges.,  Fii.),  ancestor  of 
certain  Nethinim  who  came  back  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48) ;  =  Hagabah. 

Hag'a-bah  (Heb.  =  Hagab,  Ges.,  Fu.)  =  Hagaba 
(Ezr.  ii.  45). 

Ha'gar  (Heb.  fligM),  an  Egyptian  woman,  the 
handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah  fGen.  xvi.  1),  whom 
the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  (Marriage)  to  Abra- 
ham, after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi.  2,  3). 
That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated  both  in  the 
0.  T.  and  in  the  N,  T.,  in  the  latter  as  part  of  her 
typical  character.  It  is  recorded  that  "  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  conceived,  her  mistress  was  de- 
spised in  her  eyes  "  (4),  and  Sarah,  with  the  anger, 
we  may  suppose,  of  a  free  woman,  rather  than  of  a 
wife,  reproached  Abraham  for  the  results  of  her 
own  act  Hagar  fled,  turning  her  steps  toward  her 
native  laud  through  the  great  wilderness  traversed 
by  the  Egyptian  road.  By  the  fountain  in  the  way 
to  Shur  (Beer-lahai-roi)  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and  submit  her- 
self under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  delivered 
the  remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her  unborn 
child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  On  her  return,  she 
gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was  then 
eighty-six  years  old.  Mention  is  not  again  made 
of  Hagar  in  the  history  of  Abraham  until  the  feast 
at  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  when  "  Sarah  saw  the  son 
of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto 
Abraham,  mocking ; "  and  in  exact  sequence  with 
the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we  now  read  of  her  expul- 
sion (xxi.  9  if.).  The  verisimilitude,  oriental  exact- 
ness, and  simple  beauty  of  this  story  are  internal 
evidences  attesting  its  truth  apart  from  all  other 
evidence.  The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere 
only  when  she  takes  a  wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21); 
and  in  the  genealogy  (xxv.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to 
her  as  the  type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  ff.). 
In  Mohammedan  tradition  Hagar  is  represented  as 
the  wife  of  Abraham. 

Ha^ar-enes'  [-eenz],  Ha'gar-ites  (both  fr.  Heb. 
pi.  Hagnm,  Hagriim  =  fugitives,  Ges. ;  descendants 
of  Hagar  ?),  a  people  dwelling  to  the  E.  of  Pales- 
tine, with  whom  the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-20).  The  same 
people,  as  confederate  against  Israel,  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  Who  these  people  were  is  a  question 
that  cannot  readily  be  decided,  though  it  is  gen- 
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erally  believed  that  they  were  named  after  Hagar. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  important  town  and 
district  of  Hejer  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Hagarenes ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  do.  Hejer,  or  Uejerd,  is  the  capi- 
tal town,  and  also  a  subdivision,  of  the  province  of 
Northeastern  Arabia  called  El-Bahreyn,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Hagrr-ite  [g  as  in  get]  (fr.  Heb.  Hagn  =  descend- 
atii  of  Hagar),  tlie<  Jaziz  the  Hagerite  had  the 
charge  of  David's  sheep  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Hag'ga-i  or  Hag'gal  (Heb.  festive,  Ges.),  the  tenth 
in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  first  of  those 
who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With  regard 
to  his  tribe  and  parentage,  both  history  and  tradi- 
tion are  alike  silent.  Probably  he  was  one  of  the 
eules  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua. 
Ewald  infers  from  chapter  ii.  3  that  he  may  have 
been  one  of  the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the 
first  temple  in  its  splendor.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cjtus  (b.  c.  535), 
was  suspended  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On  the 
accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.  c.  521),  the  proph- 
ets Haggai  and  Zechariaii  urged  the  renewal  of  the 
undertaking,  and  obtained  the  permission  and  as- 
sistance of  the  king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14).  Animated 
by  the  high  courage  of  these  devoted  men,  the 
people  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigor,  and  the 
temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (b.  c.  516).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  bom  in  Babylon,  was  a  young  man 
when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honor  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests.  It  has 
hence  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  priest,  Hag- 
gai, Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish writers,  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the 
vision  of  Dan.  x.  Y ;  and  were  after  the  Captivity 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  (Synagogue, 
THE  Great;  see  also  Ezra,  Book  of.)  One  tradi- 
tion places  their  death  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians ;  another  makes  Haggai 
survive  till  the  entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
Jerusalem,  and  even  till  our  Saviour's  time.  The 
names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  associated  in 
the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145-148 ;  in  the 
Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  111,145;  and  in  thePeshito 
Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126,  145-148.  It  may 
be  that  tradition  assigned  to  these  prophets  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  above-mentioned  psalms  for  use 
in  the  temple  service.  According  to  Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius,  Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Hal- 
lelujah in  the  second  temple.  The  style  of  his 
writing  is  generally  tame  and  prosaic,  though  at 
times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  ©f  severe  invective, 
when  the  prophet  rebukes  his  countrymen  for  their 
selfish  indolence  and  neglect  of  God's  house.  But 
the  brevity  of  the  prophecies  is  so  great,  and  the 
poverty  of  expression  which  characttrizes  them  so 
striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  but 
the  outline  or  summary  of  the  original  discourses 
(so  Mr.  Wright,  after  Eichhom,  Jahn,  ic).  They 
were  delivered  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pis (b.  c.  620),  at  intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  the 
6th  month  to  the  24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the 
«ame  year. 

Hag'ge-ri  \g  as  in  get]  (Heb.  Hagri  =  descendant 
of  Hagar;  compare  Hagerite).  "  Mibhar  son  of 
Haggeri "  (margin  "  the  Haggerite  ")  was  one  of 
David's  valiant  men,  according  to  1  Chr.  xi.  38. 


The  parallel  passage — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 — has  "  Bani 
the  Gaditc,"  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading 
(so  Kennicott). 

Hag'gi  (Heb.  =  Haggai,  Ges.),  second  son  of 
Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Num.  xxvL  15) ;  founder  of  the 
Haggites. 

Bag-gi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  festival  of  Jehovah,  Ges.), 
a  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 

Uag'gites,  the  =  a  Gadite  family  sprung  from 
Haggi  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Hag'gith  (Heb.  festive,  Ges. ;  a  dancer,  Mr.  Grove), 
one  of  David's  wives,  the  mother  of  Adonijah  (2 
Sam.  iii.  4  ;  1  K.  L  5,  11,  ii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2). 

Ha'gi-a  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Hattil  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

*  Ba-gi-«g'ra-pha  (Gr.  =  holi>  m-itings).  Bible, 
III.  3 ;  Psalms. 

Ha'i  (Heb.  =  (lie  Ai)  =  Ax  (Gen.  iii.  8,  xiii.  3). 

*  HaU  (Heb.  bdrdd  ;  Gr.  chalaza)  was  the  seventh 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  (Plagues,  the  Tex.) 
Hail  is  more  common  than  sxow  in  the  hill-country 
of  Palestine  during  the  rainy  season  (Rbn.  Fhys. 
Geog.  290  f.).  Destructive  hail-stoims  sometimes 
occurred  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8 ;  Hag.  ii.  17,  &c.).  God 
smote  the  Amorites  with  "  hailstones "  (Josh.  x. 
11).  "  Hail "  is  mentioned  among  the  Divine  judg- 
ments (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  48,  cv.  32 ;  Is.  xxviii.  2,  17 ; 
Ez.  xiii.  11,  13;  Rev.  viii.  11,  &c.).  Rain  ;  Thuk- 
dek,  &c. 

Hair.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  hair  s&  an  element  of  personal 
beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the  "  curled  locks,  black 
as  a  raven,"  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the  "  crown 
of  glory  "  that  encircled  the  head  of  old  age  (Prov. 
xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  nations  in  regard 
to  the  hair  varied  considerably:  the  Egyptians 
allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but  kept  the 
beads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early  childhood. 
The  Greeks  admired  long  hair,  whether  in  men 
or  women.  The  Assyrians  also  wore  it  long.  (See 
cut  under  Crown.)  The  Hebrews  on  the  other 
hand,  while  they  encouraged  the  growth  of  hair, 
observed  the  natural  distinction  between  the  sexes 
by  allowing  the  women  to  wear  it  long  (Lk.  vii. 
38 ;  Jn.  xi.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  6  ff".),  while  the  men 
restrained  theirs  by  frequent  clipping  to  a  mod- 
erate length.  This  difference  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  surrounding  nations,  especially  the 
Egj-ptians,  arose  no  doubt  partly  from  natural 
taste,  but  partly  also  from  legal  enactments :  clip- 
ping the  hair  in  a  certain  manner  and  ofiering  the 
locks,  was  in  early  times  connected  with  religious 
worship  :  and  hence  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to 
"  round  the  comers  of  their  heads  "  (Lev.  xix.  27), 
meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and  temples, 
and  behind  the  ears.  The  prohibition  against  cut- 
ting off  the  hair  on  the  death  of  a  relative  (Deut. 
xiv.  1)  was  probably  grounded  on  a  similar  reason. 
In  addition  to  these  regulations,  the  Hebrews 
dreaded  baldness,  us  it  was  frequently  the  result  of 
leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  ff.),  and  hence  formed  one  of 
the  disqualifications  for  the  priesthood  (Lev.  xxi. 
20,  LXX.).  "Several  of  the  Canaanitish  nations 
shaved  some  part  of  the  head."  "  The  beard,  mus 
taches,  and  eyebrows  "  of  the  fiittites  "  were  all 
closely  shaven.  They  had  also  a  custom  of  shaving 
a  square  place  just  above  the  ear,  leaving  the  hair 
on  the  side  of  the  face  and  the  whiskers,  which 
hung  down  in  a  long  plaited  lock.  The  Zuzim 
shaved  the  back  of  the  head.  The  Moabites  of 
Rabbah  shaved  the  forehead  half-way  to  the  crown, 
combing  all  the  rest  of  the  hair  backward."  (Os- 
bura'a  Anc  Eggpt^  126,  126.)    Compare  margin  of 
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Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  &c.,  "  ad  off  into  eomerg,  or, 
having  the  corners  of  their  hair  polled^  Long  hair 
was  admired  in  the  case  of  young  men  ;  it  is  espe- 
cially noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom's  per- 
son (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  care  requisite  to  keep 
the  hair  in  order  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair 
was  unusual,  and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  re- 
ligious observance.  (Nazarite.)  In  times  of  afflic- 
tion the  hair  was  altogether  cut  off  (Is.  iii.  17,  24, 
XV.  2  ;  Jer.  vii.  29).  Tearing  the  hair  (Ezr.  ix.  3), 
and  letting  it  go  dishevelled,  were  similar  tokens  of 
grief.      Wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the  Egyp- 


Egjptian  Wigs. — (Wilkinson.) 

tians,  but  not  by  the  Hebrews.  The  usual  and  fa- 
vorite color  of  the  hair  was  black  (Cant.  v.  11),  as 
is  indicated  in  the  comparisons  to  a  "  flock  of  goats  " 
and  the  "tents  of  Kedar  "  (iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar 
hue  is  probably  intended  by  the  purple  of  Cant.  vii. 
5.  A  fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by 
sprinkling  gold-dust  on  the  hair.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  dyes  were  ordinarily  used.  Herod  is  said 
to  have  dyed  his  gray  hair.  The  approach  of  age  was 
marked  by  a  sprinkling  (Hos.  vii.  9)  of  gray  hairs, 
which  soon  overspread  the  whole  head  (Gen.  xlii. 
38,  xliv.  29;  1  K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29). 
(Almond.)  Pure  white  hair  was  deemed  character- 
istic of  the  Divine  Majesty  (Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  14). 
The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  natural  or  artificial.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  we  have  no  very  precise 
information ;  the  terms  used  are  of  a  general  char- 


acter, as  of  Jezebel  (2  K.  ix.  30),  of  Judith  (Jd.  x. 
3).  The  terms  used  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1 
Pet.  iii.  3)  are  also  of  a  general  character  ;  Schleus- 
ner  understands  them  of  curling  rather  than  plait- 
ing. (Broidered.)  The  arrangement  of  Samson's 
hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more  properly  braids 
(Judg.  xvi.  13,  19),  involves  the  practice  of  plaiting, 
which  was  also  famihar  to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 


Grecian  Manner  of  Wearing  tbe  Hair.— From  Hope's  CMviut.— (Fbn.) 

The  locks  were  probably  kept  in  their  place  by  a 
fillet  as  in  Egypt.  Ornaments  were  worked  into 
the  hair,  as  practised  by  the  modern  Egyptians. 
Combs  and  hair-pins  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Head-dress.)  The  Hebrews,  like  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely  with  oint- 
ments, generally  compounded  of  various  aromatic 
ingredients  (Ru.  iii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5, 
xlv.  7,  xcii.  10 ;  Eccl.  ix.  8  ;  Is.  iii.  24) ;  more  espe- 
cially on  occasion  of  festivities  or  hospitality  (Mat. 
vi.  17,  xxvi.  7;  Lk.  vii.  46).  (Anointing;  Oint- 
ment.) It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair 
(Mat.  V.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still 
swear  by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards 
(Lane,  i.  52,  71,  notes).  Beard  ;  Handicraft  ; 
Punishments;  Razor. 

Hak'ka-tan  (Heb.  (lie  little).  Johanan,  son  of 
Hakkatan,  was  the  chief  of  the  sons  of  Azgad  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12). 

Hak'koz  (Heb.  the  thorn),  a  priest,  the  chief  of 
the  seventh  course  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr.  iL 
61,  and  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  the  name  occurs  agam  as 
Koz  in  the  A.  V. 

Ha-kn'pha  (Heb.  bent,  crooked,  Ges.),  ancestor 
of  certain  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51  ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

Ha'Iah  (Heb.)  (2  K.  xvii.  16,  xviii.  11 ;  1  Chr.  v.  26) 
is  probably  (so  Rawlinson)  a  different  place  from  the 
Calah  of  Gen.  x.  11.  Rawlinson  supposes  it  = 
the  Chalcitis  of  Ptolemy,  a  region  adjoining  Gauza- 
nitis  (Gozan)  ;  and  that  the  name  remains  in  the 
modern  Gla,  a  large  mound  on  the  upper  Khabour 
(Habor). 

Ha'lak  (Heb.  (he  smooth),  the  Slovnt^  a  mountain 
twice  named  as  the  southern  limit  of  Joshua's  con- 
quests (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7) ;  according  to  Wilton 
(in  Fairbairn,  article  "  Karkaa  ")  the  modern  Jebel 
Yelek,  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  about  75  miles  S.  W. 
from  Beer-sheba  ;  according  to  Keil  and  Porter  (in 
Kitto)  the  line  of  chalk  cliffs  which  form  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  Arabah  (=  the  ascent  of  Akrab- 
BiM,  Robinson). 

*  Half  Part  (Neh.  iii.  9  ff.).    Part. 

Harhnl  (Heb.  full  of  hollows.  Fix.),  a  town  of  Ju- 
dah  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  68).  The 
name  still  remains  attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill, 
with  ruins  of  walls,  a  mosque,  &c.,  and  a  village  on 
the  eastern  slope,  one  mile  E.  of  the  road  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Hebron,  between  three  and  four  miles 
from  the  latter. 

Ha'li  (Heb.  necklace,  trinket,  Ges-X  a  town  on  the 
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boundary  of  Asher,  named  betTreen  Helkath  and 
Beten  (Josh.  xix.  25). 

IlaM-««r*Bas'sis  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  in  Caria,  a  city  of 
great  renown,  as  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus  and 
of  the  later  historian  Dionysius,  and  as  embellished 
by  the  Mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia,  but  of  no 
Biblical  interest  except  as  the  residence  of  a  Jewish 
population  in  the  periods  between  the  0.  and  N.  T. 
histories  ( 1  Mc.  xv.  23).  The  modern  name  of  the 
place  is  Bud  rum. 

Hall,  used  of  the  court  of  the  high-priest's  house 
(Lk.  xxii.  55).  In  Matthew  xxvii.  27,  and  Mark  xv. 
16,  "hall"  =  "Pr^torum,"  the  "judgment-hall" 
in  John  xviii.  28.  The  hall  or  court  of  a  housk  or 
PALACE  would  probably  be  an  enclosed  but  uncov- 
ered space,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  apartments 
of  the  lowest  floor  which  looked  into  it. 

HaMfr4B'jah  (Heb.  haliluydh  =  praise  ye  Jehovah 
[A.  V.  "  praise  ye  the  Lord  "]),  in  margin  of  Psalms 
cv.  45,  cvi.  1,  48,  cxi.  1,  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1,  &c.,  com- 
pare Psalms  civ.  35,  cxiii.  9,  &c. ;  written  "  Alle- 
luia "  in  Tobit  xiii.  18,  and  Revelation  xix.  1-6. 
Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel  (Heb.  praise),  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of 
the  month  and  at  the  feasts  of  Dedication,  Taber- 
nacles, Weeks,  and  the  Passover.  These  Psalms 
bear  marks  of  being  intended  for  use  in  the  temple 
service,  the  words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  "  being  taken 
up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  Revelation 
xix.  1-6,  as  in  the  offering  of  incense  (^iii.),  there  is 
evident  allusion  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
apostle  had  often  witnessed  it  in  all  its  grandeur. 
EosAK.SA  ;  Passover  II.  e. 

Hal-lo'hesh  (Heb.  the  enchanter,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
"  chief  of  the  people "  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Xehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

Ha-lo'hesh  (Heb.  Hallobesh).  Shallum,  son  of 
Halohesh,  was  "  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  (Part)  at  the  repair  of  the  wall  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iu.  12). 

Dam  (Heb.  prob.  =  varm  or  hot,  Ges. ;  dark-col- 
ored, black,  Fii.).  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  apparently  the  second  in  age  (so  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  the  original  author  of  this  article ;  but 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  &c.,  regard  Ham 
as  the  youngest  of  Noah's  sons)  (Gen.  ix.  24).  Of  the 
history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except  his  irrever- 
ence to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which  that  patri- 
arch pronounced.  The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to 
have  been  "  Cush  and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Ca- 
haan  "  (Gen.  x.  6  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  The  name 
of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  if  Mr. 
Poole's  identification  of  it  with  the  Eg)-ptian  Kem(= 
Egypt)  be  correct,  is  known  to  have  been  given  to  a 
country  (Pa.  Ixxviii.  61,  cv.  23,  cvi.  22).  Mr.  Poole 
concludes  that  settlements  of  Cush  extended  from 
Babylonia  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  that  there  was  an  eastern 
as  well  as  a  western  Cush.  The  Mizraites  (=  descend- 
ants of  Mizraim,  or  [so  Mr.  Poole]  of  Mazor  [Heb.  Md- 
to6r=Ham  ? ;  see  Egypt  and  Mizraim])  occupy  a  ter- 
ritory wider  than  that  bearing  the  name  of  Mizraim. 
Mr.  Poole  supposes  that  Mizraim  included  all  the 
firet  settlements,  and  that  in  remote  times  other 
tribes  besides  the  Philistines  migrated,  or  extended 
their  territories.  Phut  has  been  always  placed  in 
Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egj-ptian  inscriptions, 
a  great  nomadic  people  corresponding  to  it.  Re- 
specting the  geographical  position  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the  names  are 
not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone  of  those  iden- 
tified were  settled  in  early  times  wholly  beyond  the 


land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  waa  a  primeval  ex- 
tension of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after  their  first  es- 
tablishment in  the  land  called  after  their  ancestor 
for  before  the  specification  of  its  limits  as  those  of 
their  settlements  it  is  stated  "  afterward  were  the 
families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad  "  (Gen.  x. 
18,  19).  One  of  their  most  important  extensions 
was  to  the  N.  E.  Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
a  Ilamitic  class  of  language.  Recently  Bunsen  has 
applied  the  term  "  Hamitism,"  or  as  he  writes  it, 
Chamitism,  to  the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather 
family.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  applied  the  term 
Cushite  to  the  primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  and 
the  same  term  has  been  used  for  the  ancient  language 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  Biblical  evi- 
dence seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor  of  Hebrew  being 
classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather  than  a  Shemitic  form 
of  speech.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  "  the  language 
of  Canaan  "  (Is.  xix.  18),  although  those  speaking 
it  are  elsewhere  said  to  speak  "  in  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage" (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13;  Neh. 
xiii.  24).  But  the  one  term,  as  Gesenius  remarks, 
indicates  the  country  where  the  language  was 
spoken,  the  other  as  evidently  indicates  a  people  by 
whom  it  was  spoken.  Elsewhere  we  might  find 
evidence  of  the  use  of  a  so-called  Shemitic  language 
by  nations  either  partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin. 
This  evidence  would  favor  the  theory  that  Hebrew 
was  Hamitic  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be 
unable  to  dissociate  Shemitic  Languages  from 
Shemitic  peoples.  The  Egyptian  languages  would 
also  offer  great  difficulties,  unless  it  were  held  to  be 
but  partly  of  Hamitic  origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of 
an  entirely  different  class  from  the  Shemitic.  It  is 
mainly  Nigritian,  but  it  also  contains  Shemitic  ele- 
ments. Mr.  Poole  believes  that  the  groundwork  is 
Nigritian,  and  that  the  Shemitic  part  is  a  layer 
added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  language.  An  inqui- 
ry into  the  history  of  the  Hamite  nations  presents 
considerable  difiiculties,  since  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  the  cases  of  the  most  important  of  those 
commonly  held  to  be  Hamite  that  they  were  purely 
of  that  stock.  It  is  certain  that  the  three  most  il- 
lustrious Hamite  nations — the  Cushites,  the  Pheni- 
cians,  and  the  Egyptians — were  greatly  mixed  with 
foreign  peoples.  There  are  some  common  charac- 
teristics, however,  which  appear  to  connect  the 
different  branches  of  the  Hamite  family,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  children  of  Japheth  and 
Shem.  Their  architecture  has  a  solid  grandeur 
that  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  The  early  his- 
tory of  each  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows 
great  power  of  organizing  an  extensive  kingdom,  of 
acquiring  material  greatness,  and  checking  the  in- 
roads of  neighboring  nomadic  peoples.  (Arabia  ; 
Babel;  Egypt.) — 8.  According  to  the  Masoretic 
text  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies 
smote  the  Zuzim  in  a  place  called  Ham.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  =  the  Zamzummim,  Ham 
must  be  placed  in  what  was  afterward  the  Ammon- 
ite territory.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Tuch,  that  Ham  is  but  another  form  of  the  name 
of  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  children  of  Atnmon, 
Rabbah  1,  now  Amva&n. — 3.  In  the  account  of  a 
migration  of  the  Simconites  to  the  valley  of  Ge- 
dor,  and  their  destroying  the  pastoral  inhabitants, 
the  latter,  or  possibly  their  predecessors,  are  said 
to  have  been  "  of  Ham  "  (1  Chr.  iv.  40).  This  may 
indicate  that  a  Hamite  tribe  was  settled  here,  or 
more  precisely,  that  there  was  an  Egjptian  settle- 
ment. 

Ha'HU  (Heb.  perhaps  fr.  Pcrs.  =  magniJiccTil, 
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splendid,  or  fr.  Sansc.  =  the  planet  Mercury,  Ges.), 
the  chief  minister  or  vizier  of  King  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  iii.  1,  &c.).  (Esther.)  After  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian 
empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows  which  he  had 
erected  for  Mordecai.  The  Targum  and  Josephus  in- 
terpret the  description  of  him — "  the  Aqagite  " — as 
signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent ;  but 
he  is  called  a  Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth. 
ix.  24. 

Ha'matb  (Heb.  fortress,  citadel,  Ges.)  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  city  of  Upper  Syria  from 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
It  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  about 
half  way  between  its  source  near  Baalbek,  and  the 
bend  which  it  makes  at  Jisr-hadid.  It  thus  natu- 
rally commanded  the  whole  of  the  Orontes  valley, 
from  the  low  screen  of  hills  which  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Orontes  and  the  Litdny — the  "  en- 
trance of  Hamath,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (so 
Rawlinson,  Stanley,  &c.,  see  below)  (Num.  xxxiv.  8  ; 
Josh.  xiiL  5,  &c.)-— to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below 
Antioch  ;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its  inde- 
pendence. Robinson  (iii.  668  f.)  and  Porter  (ii. 
856)  regard  "  the  entrance  "  or    "  entering  in  of 


Hamath  "  as  the  great  interval  or  depression,  open- 
ing toward  the  W.  in  lat  34°  40',  between  the  N. 
end  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Nuaairiyeh  moun- 
tains. The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and 
are  included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  X.  18).  We  must  regard  them  as  closely 
akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bordered,  and 
with  whom  they  were  generally  in  alliance.  Noth 
ing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath,  until  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  10).  (Toi.)  Hamath 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  included  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21-24).  The  "store- 
cities,"  which  Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath  "  (2  Chr. 
viii.  4),  were  places  for  collecting  stores  of  provi- 
sions (xxxii.  28) ;  when  situated  on  the  great  trade- 
roads  they  were  no  doubt  intended  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  travellers  and  their  beasts  of  burden  (Ber- 
theau).  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  time 
of  Ahab  (b.  c.  900)  Hamath  appears  as  a  separate 
power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Phenicians.  About  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later,  Jeroboam  II.  "  recov- 
ered Hamath  "  (2  K.  xiv.  28).  Soon  afterward  the 
Assyrians  took  it  (2  E.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.),  and 
from  this  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance.    Antiochus  Epipbanes  changed  its  name 
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to  Epiphaneia.  The  natives,  however,  called  it  Ha- 
math, even  in  Jerome's  time,  and  its  present  name, 
Hamah,  is  but  slightly  altered  from  the  ancient 
form.  The  population  is  30,000  (Porter  in  Kitto). 
Huge  water-wheels  raise  water  from  the  Orontes, 
which  is  conveyed  by  rude  aqueducts  to  the  gardens 
and  houses  in  the  upper  town. 

Ha'math-zo'bab  (Heb.  Hamath  of  Zobah,  or 
fortress  of  Zobah)  (2  Chr.  viii.  3)  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  be  =  Hamath  (so  Gesenius,  Alexander  in 
Kitto,  &c.).  But  Rawlinson  supposes  Hamath-Zobah 
=  another  Hamath,  distinguished  from  the  "  Great 
Hamath  "  by  the  suffix  "  Zobah." 

Ba'math-ite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Hamath,  Ges.), 
the,  one  of  the  families  descended  from  Canaan, 
named  last  in  the  list  (Gen.  x.  18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  16). 

Ham' math  (Heb.  warm  springs,  Ges. ;  hot  baths), 
'one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
The  notices  of  the  Talmudists  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
was  near  Tiberias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact  that  it 
had  its  name  because  it  contained  the  hot  baths  of 
Tiberias.  Josephus  mentions  it  under  the  name  of 
Emmaus  as  a  village  not  far  from  Tiberias.  The 
Hammdm,  at  present  three  in  number,  still  send  up 


their  hot  and  sulphureous  waters,  at  a  spot  rather 
more  than  one  mile  S.  of  the  modern  town.  In  the 
list  of  Levitical  cities  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xxi.  82)  the 
name  of  this  place  seems  to  be  given  as  Hammoth- 
DOR,  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  76  it  is  Hammos. 

Ham-med'a-tha,  or  Ham-me-da'tha  (Heb.  fr.  Pers. 
=  the  Medatha,  Ges. ;  given  by  the  pod  Horn,  Fii.), 
father  of  Hamas  (Esth.  iii.  1,  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24). 

Ham'me-leeh  [-lek]  (Heb.  the  king),  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  as  a  proper  name  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26,  xxxviii. 
6),  probably  =  the  king  Jehoiakim  in  the  first  case, 
and  in  the  latter  Zedekiah.  Jebaumeel  3;  Mel- 
chiah  8. 

Ham  mer.  The  Hebrew  language  has^  several 
names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  1.  Pattish,  used 
by  the  gold-beater  (Is.  xli.  1,  A.  V.  "carpenter") 
as  well  as  by  the  quarry-man  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).— 8. 
Makkabdh,  properly  a  tool  for  hoUoicing,  hence  a 
stonecutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7). — 3.  Halmuth,  used 
only  in  Judg.  v.  26. — 1.  A  kind  of  hammer,  named 
mappets  (Jer.  li.  20,  A.V.  "  battle-axe,"  Axe),  or  me- 
p/iUs  (Prov.  XXV.  18,  A.V.  "macl"),  was  used  as  a 
weapon  of  war. — 5.  Ceylaphoth  (plural)  =  sledge- 
hammers or  axes,  Ges.  (Ps.  Ixiiv.  6). — "  Hammer  " 
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figuratively  =  any  overwhelming  power,  worldly 
(Jer.  1.  23)  or  spiritual  (xxxiii.  29). 

Uam-more-keth  (Ilcb.  the  queen),  daughter  of 
Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,  18). 

HUBDIOII  (Ueb.  VHirm,  sunny,  Ges.).  1.  A  city 
in  Asber  (Josh.  xix.  28),  apparently  not  far  from 
Zidon. — 2.  A  city  of  Naphtali  allotted  to  the  Levites 
(1  Chr.  vi.  76) ;  =  Hammath  and  Hammoth-dor. 

Hui'moth-dor  (Ileb.  warm  springs  dicelling  ^),  a 
city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxL  32);  probably  = 
Hammath. 

Ha-Bonab  (Hcb.  mvllitude),  a  city,  in  or  near 
which  the  multitudes  of  Gog  were  to  be  buried  (Ez. 
xxxix.  16). 

Ha  Bon-gog  (Heb.  Gofs  multitude),  tht  Tal'ley  sf, 
the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen,  pre- 
viously known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers  on 
the  E.  of  the  sea,"  after  the  burial  there  of  "  Gog 
and  all  his  multitude"  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

Ha'BOr  (Heb.  an  asg,  Ges.,  Fii.),  in  N.  T.  Emmor, 
a  Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex.  LXX.  a  Horite), 
who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob  on  Pales- 
tine was  prince  of  the  land  and  city  of  Shechem,  and 
father  of  Shechem  who  defiled  Jacob's  daughter 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2,  4, 6,  8, 13,  18,  20,  24,  26). 

HaBB-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  vn-atA  of  God,  Ges. ;  God  is 
a  ftun,  Fii.),  a  man  of  Simeon ;  son  of  Misbma,  of  the 
family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Ha'Bul  (Heb.  pitied,  spared,  Ges.),  the  younger 
son  of  Pharez,  Judah's  son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
12;  1  Chr.  ii.  5);  ancestor  of  the  Hamclites  (Num. 
xxvi.  21). 

Ha'Bol-ites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Hajjul  ; 
a  family  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvL  21). 

Ua-Bn'tal  (Heb.  perhaps  =  kiiisman  of  tJie  dew), 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah;  one  of  the  wives 
of  King  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zede- 
KIAH  (2  K.  xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  Hi.  1). 

Han'a-Beel  (Heb.  =  Hanakeel?  Ges. ;  God  is  a 
rock;  safety,  Fii.),  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin  of 
Jeremiah  1,  from  whom  the  prophet  bought  a  field 
(Jer.  xxxiL  7-9,  12 ;  and  compare  44). 

Ha'lUUl  (Heb.  merdftU,  Ges.,  Fii.).  1.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  23). — 2,  The  last  of 
the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  38,  ii.  44). — 3.  "  Son  of  Maachah,"  i.  e.  pos- 
sibly a  Syrian  of  Aram-Maacah,  one  of  David's 
"  valiant  men  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  43). — I.  Ancestor  of  cer- 
tain Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46 ;  Neh.  vii.  49). — 5.  One  of 
the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  his  public  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  is  probably 
mentioned  in  x.  10.— 6.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the 
"  people,"  who  also  scaled  the  covenant  (x.  22). — 1, 
Another  of  the  chief  laymen  on  the  same  occasion 
(x.  26). — 8t  Son  of  Zaccur,  .son  of  Mattaniah,  whom 
Nehemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepers  of  the 
provisions  collected  as  tithes  (xiii.  13). — 9.  Son 
of  Igdaliah  (Jer.  xxxv.  4).  His  sons  had  a  chamber 
in  tlie  Temple. 

Hai'a-neel  (Heb.  God  has  graciously  given,  Ges. ; 
God  is  gracious,  Fii.),  the  Tow'or  of,  a  tower  which 
formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1,  xii. 
39).     From  these  passages,  particularly  the  former, 
it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  the  Tower  of  Hana-  I 
neel  =  the  Tower  of  Meah  :  at  any  rate  they  were 
close  together,  and  stood  between  the  sheep-gate 
and  the  fish-gate.    Tliis  tower  is  further  mentioned  ; 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  and  Zech.  xiv.  10,  both  connecting  , 
this  tower  with  the  "  corner-gate,"  which  lay  on  the  I 
other  side  of  the  sheep-gate.  1 


Ha-nanl  (Heb.  gracious,  Ges., Fii.).  1.  A  son  of 
Heman,  and  head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  25). — 2.  A  seer  who  rebuked  (b.  c. 
941)  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this 
he  was  imprisoned  (10).  He  (or  another  Hanani) 
was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  seer,  who  testified  against 
Baasha(l  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xix.  2,  XX.  34). — 3,  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20). 
—4,  A  brother  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  2),  made  gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (viL  2).— 5.  A 
priest  (xii.  36),  perhaps  =  No.  3. 

Han-a-nl'ah  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  has  graciously 
given,  Ges. ;  Jah  is  kind,  Fii.).  1.  One  of  the  four- 
teen sons  of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the  16th  course  of 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  5,  23). — 2.  A  captain  in  the 
army  of  King  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11.)— -3.  Father 
of  Zedekiah,  a  prince  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12).— 4,  Son  of  Azur ;  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon, 
and  a  false  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  596, 
Hanauiah  withstood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
publicly  prophesied  in  the  Temple  that  within  two 
years  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought  back 
to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.):  an  indication  that 
treacherous  negotiations  were  already  secretly 
opened  with  Pharaoh-hophra.  Hananiah  corrobo- 
rated his  prophecy  by  taking  from  off"  the  neck  of 
Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore  by  Divine  com- 
mand (Jer.  xxviL)  in  token  of  the  subjection  of 
Judea  and  the  neighboring  countries  to  the  Babylo- 
nian empire,  and  breaking  it.  But  Jeremiah  was 
bid  to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden 
yokes  which  he  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes 
of  iron,  so  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  des- 
tined to  be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah added  a  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hananiah's 
death,  the  fulfilment  of  which  closes  the  history  of 
this  false  prophet.  The  history  of  Hananiah  throws 
much  light  upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful 
time,  divided  as  parties  were  into  the  partisans  of 
Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  of  Egypt  on  the  other,  and 
also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  false  proph 
ets  hindered  the  mission,  and  obstructed  the  benefi- 
cent effects  of  the  -ministry,  of  the  true  prophets. 
—5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  arrested  Jeremiah  on 
the  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxivii. 
13). — 6.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 
— 7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  He  was  of 
the  house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish  tradition 
(Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11,  19,  ii.  17).— 8.  Son  of  Zerubba- 
bel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  from  whom  Christ  derived  His 
descent ;  according  to  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,=  Joaxxa 
in  Luke.  (Genealogy  of  Jescs  Christ.) — 9.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  28). — 10.  A  priest,  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense,  who 
built  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  may  be  the  Hananiah 
mentioned  in  verse  30  as  having  repaired  another 
portion.  If  so,  he  was  son  of  Shelcmiah  ;  perhaps 
the  same  as  is  named  (xii.  41)  among  the  priests 
with  trumpets  at  thethank.sgiving. — 11.  Head  of  the 
priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
(xii.  12). — 12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  at  Jerusalem  «m- 
der  Nehemiah,  a  faithful,  God-fearing  man.  The 
arrangements  for  guarding  the  pates  of  Jerusalem 
were  intrusted  to  him  with  Hanani,  the  Tirshatha'a 
brother  (vii  2,  8).— U.  A  chief  of  the  people  who 
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sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  23) ;  per- 
haps =  12. 

*  Hand  (Heb.  yAd ;  Gr.  cJieir)  b  used  in  the 
Scriptures  both  literally  as  a  member  of  the  body, 
and  figuratively  =  power,  might,  agency,  protection, 
influence,  &c.  Thus  a  "  hand  "  or  "  hands "  are 
often  ascribed  to  God,  in  describing  the  exercise  of 
His  power,  or  the  bestowment  of  His  favor,  gifts, 
&c.  The  chief  place  of  honor  or  dignity  was  at  the 
right  hand  of  a  king,  and  hence  the  chief  place  of 
heavenlv  honor  is  spoken  of  as  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  (Ps".  xlv.  9;  Mk.  xvi.  19,  &c.).  The  laying  on 
of  hands  is  a  symbolical  act  in  conveying  or  pro- 
nouncing a  blessing,  offering  a  sa- 
crifice, setting  apart  to  an  office  or 
work,  &c.  (Gen.  xlviil.  14;  Lev. 
xvi.  21  ;  Num.  xxvii.  23  ;  Mat.  ix. 
18;  Acts  xiii.  3;  1  Tun.  iv.  14, 
&c.). 

*  Oand'-breadtli.  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Hand  i-erafti  In  the  present  ar- 
ticle brief  notices  can  only  be  given 
of  such  handicraft  trades  as  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  1.  The 
preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in 
war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic 
purposes,  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
earliest  applications  of  labor ;  and, 
together  with  iron,  working  in 
brass,  or  rather  copper  alloyed 
with  tin,  bronze,  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  passage  as  practised  in 
antediluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22). 
We  know  that  iron  was  used  for 
warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  stone- 
tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case 
also  in  Mexico,  were  used  in  the 
earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, copper,  but  no  iron,  appears 
to  have  been  used,  though  the  use 
of  iron  was  at  the  same  period 
well  known  to  the  Jews,  both  from 
their  own  use  of  it  and  from  their 
Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Ca- 
naanite  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
and  Sj'ria  were  in  full  possession 
of  its  use  both  for  warlike  and 
domestic  purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25, 
XXV.  3,  xxvii.  19 ;  Num.  xxxv.  16 ; 
Deut.  iii.  11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh, 
viii.  31,  xvii.  16,  18).  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Ca- 
naan, the  occupation  of  a  smith  be- 
came recognized  as  a  distinct  em- 
plovment  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19).  The 
smith's  work  and  its  results  are 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  K.  vi.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  14;  Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16). 
The  worker  in  gold  and  silver 
must  have  found  employment  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  neigh- 
boring nations  in  very  early  times, 
as  appears  from  the  ornaments 
sent  by  Abraham  to  Rebekah 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii. 
18;  Deut.  vii.  25).  Engraver; 
Obnaments,    Personal  ;    Stones, 


Precious.)  But,  whatever  skill  the  Hebrews  possess- 
ed, it  is  quite  clear  that  they  must  have  learned  much 
from  Egypt  and  its  "  iron  furnaces,"  both  in  metal- 
work  and  in  the  arts  of  setting  and  polishing  precious 
stones.  Various  processes  of  the  goldsmith's  work 
are  illustrated  by  Egyptian  monuments.  After  the 
conquest  frequent  notices  are  found  both  of  moulded 
and  wrought  metal,  including  soldering,  which  last 
had  long  been  known  in  Egypt ;  but  the  Phenicians 
appear  to  have  possessed  greater  skill  than  the  Jews 
in  these  arts,  at  least  in  Solomon's  time  (Judg.  viii. 
24,  27,  xvii.  4  ;  1  K.  vii.  13, 45, 46  ;  Is.  xli.  7 ;  Wis. 
XV.  4 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28 ;  Bar.  vi.  50,  55,  57).  (An- 
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til;  Bellows;  FtitNACE;  Havmiir;  Metals;  Tool, 
&c.) — 2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  is  often  mentioned 


IfgjjtlM  BlaW'^p*,  and  (mall  fireplace  with  eheeka  to  confina  and  reflect 
the  heat.— (WUkloaon.) 

in  Scripture  (Gen.  vL  14:  Ex.  xxxvil. ;  Is.  xliv.  13). 
In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself,  the  work- 
men employed  were  chiefly  Phenicians  sent  by  Hiram 


•  Egyptian  Caipentere.— (WiUdiuoD.) 

r,  driUt  ahola  in  the  teat  of  a  chair,  «.     ( (,  legs  of  choir.    «  «,  i 
r,  man  planing  or  poUihing  ih<>  leg  of  a  chair. 


Tool*  of  aa  Egjptiaa  Carpanter.— (WilklnaOD.) 
I,  f ,  S.  4.  CUaela  and  drilla.     5.  Part  of  drill.     «.  Not  of  wood  beloadnir  to  drfll, 


(2  Sam.  V.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1),  as  most  probably  were 
those,  or  at  least  the  principal  of  those  who  were 
employed  by  Solomon  in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But 
in  the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash, 
king  of  Judah,  and  also  in  the  rebuilding  under 
Zerubbabel,  no  mention  is  made  of  foreign  work- 
men, though  in  the  latter  case  the  timber  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  brought  bv  sea  to  Joppa 
by  Zidonians  (2  K.  xii.  II ;  2  Chr.'xxiv.  12;  Ezr. 
ill  7).  That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must  have  been 
able  to  carve  with  some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xli. 
7,  xliv.  13.  In  X.  T.  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ascribed  to  our  Lord 
Himself  by  way  of  reproach  (Mk.  vi.  3  ;  Mat.  xiii.  55). 
(Awl  ;  Axe  ;  House  ;  Saw  ;  Tool.) — 8.  The  masons 
employed  by  David  and  Solomon,  at  least  the  chief 
of  them,  were  Phenicians  (1  K.  v.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9). 
Among  their  implements  are  mentioned  the  saw, 
plumb-line,  and  measuring-reed.  Some  of  these,  also 
the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  represented  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  (See  cut  on  p.  361.) 
The  large  stones  used  in  Solomon's  Temple 
are  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  fitted 
together  exactly  without  either  mortar  or 
cramps,  but  the  foundation  stones  to  have 
been  fastened  with  lead.  For  ordinary 
building,  mortar  was  used ;  sometimes,  per- 
haps, bitumen  (Slime),  as  at  Babylon  (Gen. 
XL  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw,  of  which 
mortar  is  generally  composed  in  the  East, 
require  to  be  very  carefully  mixed  and  united 
so  as  to  resist  wet.  The  wall  "  daubed  with 
untempered  mortar"  of  Ez.  xiiL  10  was 
perhaps  a  sort  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay 
without  lime,  which  would  give  way  under 
heavy  rain.  The  use  of  whitewash  on  tombs 
is  remarked  by  our  Lord  (Mat.  xxiii.  27). 
Houses  infected  with  leprosy  were  required 
by  the  Law  to  be  replastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40- 
45).  (Arch  ;  Architecture  ;  Brick  ;  Clay.) 
— 4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  is 
that  of  ship  and  boat-building,  which  must 
have  been  exercised  to  some  extent  for  the 
fishing-vessels  on  the  lake  of  Gcnnesaret 
(Mat.  viii.  23,  ix.  1 ;  Jn.  xxi.  3,  8).  Solomon 
built,  at  Ezion-geber,  ships  for  his  foreign 
trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phenician 
crews,  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat 
endeavored  in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26, 
27,  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  86,  37).  (Egypt  ; 
Ship.) — 5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  re- 
ligious services,  and  in  later  times  in  the 
funeral  rites  of  monarchs,  imply  knowledge 
and  practice  in  the  art  of  the  "  apotheca- 
ries," who  appear  to  have  formed  a  guild 
or  association  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  85  ;  Neh.  iii.  8; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  14;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  x.  1 ;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  8).  (Mepicixe;  Ointment.)— 6. 
The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  both 
wool  and  linen  were  carried  on  in  early 
times,  as  they  are  still  usually  among  the 
Bedouins,  by-  women.  One  of  the  excel- 
lences attributed  to  the  good  house-wife  is 
her  skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex.  xxxy. 
25,  26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  7;  Ez.  xvi.  16;  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24). 
The  loom,  with  its  beam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7), 
pin  (Judg.  xvi  14),  and  shuttle  (Job  viL 
6),  was  perhaps  introduced  later,  but  a" 
early  as  David's  time  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7).     (Sc 
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broidery  (Embroiderer),  in  which  gold  and  silver 
threads  were  interwoven  with  the  body  of  the  stuff, 
sometimes  in  figure  patterns,  or  with  precious  stones 
set  in  the  needleworlc  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxxix. 
6-13). — 7.  Besides  these  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of 


Maaon«. — (Wilkinson.) 
Part  I.  leveling,  and  Part  IL  squaring  a  stone. 

dressing  cloth  (Colors  ;  Dress  ;  Fuller)  were  prac- 
tised in  Palestine,  and  those  also  of  tanning  and 
dressing  leather  (Josh.  ii.  15-18 ;  2  K.  i.  8 ;  Mat. 
iii.  4  ;  Acts  ix.  43).  Shoemakers,  barbers,  and  tai- 
lors are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna :  the  barber,  or 
his  occupation,  in  the  Scriptures  (Razor  ;  Ez.  v.  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Num.  vi.  5),  and  the  tailor,  plasterers, 


An  Egyptian  Vertical  Loom. — (Wilkinson.) 

The  shuttle,  k,  is  not  thrown,  but  put  in  with  the  hand,  and  draws  the  thread  through 

backward  and  forward  by  a  hook  at  each  end. 


glaziers,  and  glass  vessels  (Glass),  painters,  and 
gold-workers  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  Tent- 
makers  are  noticed  in  Acts  xviii.  3,  and  fre- 
quent allusion  is  made  to  the  trade  of  the  potters. 
(Bottle;  Pitcher;  Pottery.) — 8.  Bakers  are  no- 
ticed in  Scripture  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21  ;  Hos.  vii. 
4  ;  Bread  ;  Oven)  ;  and  the  valley  Tyropccon 
at  Jerusalem  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  occupation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its  inhabi- 
tants. Butchers,  not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of  (1 
Cor.  x.  25).  Agriculture  ;  Alabaster  ;  Bas- 
ket ;  Cart  ;  Chariot  ;  Craftsme.n  ;  Mill,  &c. 
Hand'ker-ehief,  Napkin,  Apron.  The  two 
former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V., 
=  Gr.  sotidarion,  the  latter  =  Gr.  simikinthion. 
Both  words  are  of  Latin  origin  :  smidarion  ■= 
sudarium  from  »«rfo,  to  sweat ;  gimikinthion  = 
semicinciium,  i.  e.  a  half  girdle.  The  sudarium 
is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to  fold  up 
money  (Lk.  xix.  20) — as  a  cloth  bound  about 
the  head  of  a  corpse  (Jn.  xi.  44,  xx.  7),  being 
probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
under  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  article  of 
DRESS  that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix. 
12),  probably  a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head 
like  the  ke(fieh  of  the  Bedouins.  (Head-dress.) 
According  to  the  scholiast  quoted  by  Schleus- 
ner,  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  is 
that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and 
the  semicinctium  used  as  a  handkerchief. 
Apron;  Dress. 

*  Hand' maid.    Servant;  Slave. 
•    *  Hand'-staves  (Ez.  xxxix.  9).   Arms  L  2,  /, 
Ha'nes  [-neez]  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  name 
of  a  deity  corresponding  to  Hercules,  Fit.),  a 
place  in  Egypt  only  mentioned  in  Is.  xxx.  4  : 
"For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  mes- 
sengers came  to  Hanes."      Hanes  has  been 
supposed  by  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  Gesenius  =  Heracleopolis  Magna,  common- 
ly regarded  as  an  ancient  royal  city  of  Egypt,  on 
the  W.  of  the  Nile,  now  Andsieh.  This  identi- 
fication depends  wholly  upon  the  similarity  of  the 
two  names.     Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  Porter  (in  Kitto),  &c., 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Targum  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  Tahpanhes,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  eastern  frontier. 
*  Hang'ing.    Punishments. 
Hanging;    Bang'lngs.     These  terms   represent 
both  different  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  Tabernacle  furni- 
ture    (1.)   The  "hanging"  (Heb.  mdsdck) 
was  a  curtain  or  "  covering  "  to  close  an 
entrance ;  one  was  placed  before  the  door  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxix.  38) ; 
another  was  placed  before  the  entrance  of 
the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  Num. 
iv.  26) ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  vail 
that    concealed   the  Holy  of  Holies  (Ex, 
XXXV.   12,  xxxix.  34,  xj.   21 ;  Num.  iv.  5). 
(2.)  The  "  hangings "  (Heb.  keldHm)  were 
used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of 
the  Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  mo- 
dem times  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
9  ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26).    (Leaf  2.)    In  2  K, 
y      ,-    V    xxiii.  7,  the  Heb.  bottim,  strictly  houses,  A.V. 
^No<    I   "  hangings,"    is  probably  intended   to  de- 
K  -       scribe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaries. 
A  Han'i-cl  (fr.  Heb.  Hanniel),  a   son   of 

-^ —    Ulla,  and  chieftain  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 
Han'nali  (Heb.  grace  or  prayer  ;  Gr.  and 
L.  form  Anna),  one  of  the  wives  of  Elka- 
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nah,  and  mother  of  Samfel  (1  Sam.  i.,  ii.).  A 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  son  is 
in  the  highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry ;  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii. 
1-10  with  Lk.  i.  46-55 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxiii.)  has  been 
noticed  by  the  commentators. 

Hanna-thon  (Ileb.  graciously  regarded,  Ges.),  a 
city,  apparently  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Zebu- 
lun  (Josh.  xix.  14). 

Han'ni-fl  (Heb.  grace  of  God,  Ges.),  son  of  Ephod, 
and  prince  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

Ha'BOCb  [-nok]  (Ileb.  initiated  or  iniliatitig,  Ges. ; 
=  Enoch  and  Henoch).  I.  The  third  in  order  of 
the  children  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4);  =  Henoch  2. 
— i.  Eldest  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  and  founder  of  the 
family  of  Hanochites. 

Ha'noch'ites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Hanoch  2 
(Num.  xxvi.  5). 

Ha'nan(Heb.  graciovgly  regarded,  favored,  Ges.). 
1.  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  2 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2), 
king  of  Ammon,  who  dishonored  the  ambassadors 
of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  involved  the  Ammon- 
ites in  a  disastrous  war  (xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).— 2. 
A  man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  rep^red 
the  valley-gate  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
13)._3,  Sixth  son  of  Zalaph,  who  also  assisted  in 
the  repair  of  the  wall,  apparently  on  the  E.  side 
(ui.  30). 

Haph'ra-im  (fr.  Heb.  =  two  pits,  Ges.),  a  city  of 
Issachar,  mentioned  next  to  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19). 
About  six  miles  N.  E.  of  Lejjun  (Megiddo),  and 
two  miles  W.  of  Solum  (the  ancient  Shunem),  stands 
the  village  of  el-Afuleh,  possibly  the  representative 
of  Haphraim. 

Ha'ra  (Heb.  mountainous  land,  Ges.)  (1  Chr.  v. 
26  only),  is  either  a  place  utterly  unknown,  or  = 
Haran  or  Charran  (so  Rawlinson).  Porter  (in  Kitto) 
supposes  Haramaybethe  mountainous  region  N.  of 
Gozan,  ancient  Mount  Masius,  now  Karja  BagMar. 

Har'a-dah  (Heb.  trembling,  terror,  Ges.),  a  desert 
station  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  24,  25) ;  its 
position  is  uncertain.  Wiidekness  of  the  Wan- 
dering. 

Ha'ran  (Heb.  mountaineer,  Ges.).  1,  Third  son 
of  Terah,  and  therefore  youngest  brother  of  Abram 
(Gen.  xi.  26).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him 
— Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daughters,  viz.  Milcah, 
who  married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29),  and  Iscah  (29). 
Haran  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  he  died 
there  while  his  father  was  still  living  (28).  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was  burnt 
in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering  conduct 
during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.— 2.  A  Gershon- 
ite  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family 
of  Shimci  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

Ha'ran  (Heb.  parched,  dry,  Ges.),  son  of  the  great 
Caleb  by  his  concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). 

Ha'rai  (Heb.  parched,  dry,  Ges.),  the  place 
whither  Abraham  migrated  with  his  family  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of 
his  brother  Nahor  established  themselves  (Gen.  xi. 
31,  32,  xii.  4,  5,  xxvii.  43,  xxviii.  10,  xxlx.  4,  com- 
pare xxiv.  10).  It  is  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia 
(xxiv.  10),  or  more  definitely,  in  Padan-aram  (xxv. 
20),  the  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a 
name  well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of  coun- 
try which  lies  below  Mount  Masius  between  the 
Khabour  and  the  Euphrates.  Here,  about  midway 
in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  Harrdn,  which 
really  seems  never  to  have  changed  its  appellation, 
and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  (so  Rawlinson, 


and  most  authorities)  is  the  Haran  or  Charran  of 
Scripture.  Harran  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient 
Bilichus),  a  small  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
falls  into  it  nearly  in  longitude  39°.  It  is  now  a 
small  village  inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs. 
Dr.  Beke  supposes  that  Haran,  the  "  city  of  Na- 
hor," was  at  Harran  el-Avamid  {i.  e.  Harrdn  of  the 
columns),  a  small  village,  four  hours  E.  of  Damas- 
cus, and  that  Aram-naharaim  =  the  region  between 
the  Abana  and  Pharpar. 

Ha'rar-itC  (fr.  Heb.  =  mountaineer,  Ges.;  one 
from  some  place  called  Barar  or  Haror  [1.  e. 
mountain,  Fii.]),  the,  the  designation  of  three  men 
connected  whh  David's  "valiant  men."  1.  Agee, 
a  Hararite,  father  of  Shammah  3  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 
— 2.  Shammah  5  the  Hararite  (xxiii.  33). — 3.  Sha- 
RAR  (xxiii.  33),  or  Sacar  (1  Chr.  xi.  35),  the  Harar- 
ite, was  the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  of  the  "  val- 
iant men." 

Har-bo'na  (Heb.  prob.  fr.  Pers.  =  ass-driver, 
Ges.),  the  third  of  the  seven  chamberlains,  or  eu- 
nuchs, who  served  King  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Har-bo'nah  (Heb.)  =  Harbona  (Esth.  vii.  9). 

Hare  (Heb.  arnebeth)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  6 


Hare  of  Moont  Sinai  i. 


and  Deut.  xiv.  V,  among  the  animals  disallowed  as 
food  by  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
arnebeth  denotes  a  "  hare  ; "  and  probably  the  spe- 


Hara  of  tlonnt  LebanoD  (Ltjm*  Sfriaau). 

cies  Lepu*  Sinaiiiais,  occurring  in  the  valleys  of 
Arabia  Pctrspa  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  Lrpus  Syriacus, 
found  in  Lebanon,  are  those  which  were  best  known 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews.    The  bare  is  at  this  day 
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called  arneb  by  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
It  is  described  as  chewing  the  cud ;  but  is  not  a 
true  ruminant,  though  both  it  and  the  Hyrax 
(Cosey)  have  the  habit  of  moving  the  jaw  about 
like  the  ruminants. 

Har'e]  (Heb.,  see  below).  In  the  margin  of  Ez. 
xHii.  15  the  word  rendered  "  altar"  in  the  text  is 
given  "  Harel,  i.  e.  the  mountain  of  God."  Junius 
(and  so  Gesenius)  explains  it  of  the  hearth  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  covered  by  the  network  on 
which  the  sacrifices  were  placed  over  the  burning 
wood.     Altar,  B«  I. 

Ilii'rem.    House. 

lia'reph  (Heb.  plucking  off,  Ges. ;  a  powerful, 
strong  one,  or  earlg-born,  Fii.),  a  name  occurring  in 
the  genealogies  of  Judah,  as  a  son  of  Caleb,  and 
"fattier  of  Beth-gader"  (1  Chr.  ii.  51  only). 

Ha'rcth  (Heb.  prob.  =  thicket,  Ges.),  the  For'cst 
of,  in  which  David  took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  prophet  Gad,  he  had  quitted  the  "  hold  " 
or  fastness  of  the  cave  of  Adullam — if  indeed  it  was 
Adullam  and  not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not 
quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).     Forest. 

Har-hai'afa  [-ha'yah],  or  Har-ha-i'ab  (Heb.  he  was 
dry,  Ge.i. ;  J(ui  i» protecting,  Fii.),  father  of  Uzziel 
6  (Neh.  iii.  8). 

Har'has  (Heb.  want,  poverty,  Ges. ;  spkndor,  glit- 
ter, Fii.),  an  ancestor  of  Shallum,  the  husband  of 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 

Har'hur  (Heb.  inflammation,  Ges. ;  nobility,  dis- 
tinction, Fii.).  The  sons  of  Harhur  ware  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

*  Ha'rid  (Heb.)  =  Hadid  (Ezr.  ii.  33  margin). 

Ha'rim  (Heb._/?a/-7iose<f,  Ges.).  1.  A  priest  who 
had  charge  of  the  third  division  in  the  house  of 
God(l  Chr.  xxiv.  8).— 2. 1,017  "  children  of  Harim," 
probably  descendants  of  the  above,  came  up  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  89 ;  Neh.  vii.  42). 
The  name,  probably  as  representing  the  family,  is 
mentioned  on  two  other  occasions  (Neh.  x.  5  ;  Ezr. 
X.  21). — Si  It  further  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  families 
of  priests  "  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,"  and  of  those  who  were  their  descendants 
in  the  next  generation — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  former  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  Rehum.— 4,  Another  family  of 
"  children  of  Harim,"  320  in  number,  came  from 
the  Captivity  in  the  samei  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  82  ;  Neh. 
vii.  35).  They  also  appear  among  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  81),  as  well  as  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27). 

Ha'riph  (Heb.  autumnal  rain,  Ges. ;  one  early-born, 
Fii.).  112  "  children  of  Hariph  "  returned  from  the 
Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  24).  (Jorah.) 
The  name  occurs  again  among  the  "  heads  of  the 
people  "  who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19). 

Harlot  (Heb.  zonih,  nochriydk,  kkleshdh ;  Gr. 
porne).  That  this  class  of  persons  existed  in  the 
earlier  states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen.  xxxviii. 
15.  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1)  is  said  by  the  Targum  to 
have  been  an  innkeeper,  but  if  there  were  such 
persons,  considering  what  we  know  of  Canaanitish 
morals  (Lev.  xviii.  27),  we  may  conclude  that  they 
would,  if  women,  have  been  of  this  class.  The  law 
forbids  (xix.  29)  the  father's  compelling  his  daughter 
to  sin,  but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode 
of  life  on  her  part  without  his  complicity.  The 
Heb.  kedcshdh  {  =  consecrated  ;  see  Idolatry  ;  Sodom- 
ite) points  to  one  description  of  persons,  and 
nochriyuh  (  =  foreign  woman  ;  A.  V.  "  strange 
woman,"    "  stranger,"   &c.)  to  another,   of  whom 


this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term  refers 
to  the  impure  worship  of  Astarte(ABHTORETH ;  Num. 
XXV.  1  ;  compare  Hdt.  i.  199).  The  latter  class 
would  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  great  cities  and 
of  foreign  intercourse,  and  hardly  could  enter  into 
the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  As  regards  the 
fashions  involved  in  the  practice,  similar  outward 
marks  seem  to  have  attended  its  earliest  forms  to 
those  which  we  trace  in  the  classical  writers,  e.  g.  a 
distinctive  dress  and  a  seat  by  the  wayside  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14 ;  compare  Ez.  xvi,  16,  25  ;  Bar.  vi.  43). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii. 
16 ;  Ecclus.  ix.  4).  Those  who  thus  published 
their  infamy  were  of  the  worst  repute;  others  had 
houses  of  resort,  and  both  classes  seem  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Jews  (Prov.  vii.  8-12,  xxiii. 
28  ;  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) ;  the  two  women  in  1  K.  iii. 
16,  lived,  as  Greek  courtesans  sometimes  did,  in  a 
house  together.  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a  kid 
is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great  wealth  doubt- 
less sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez.  xvi.  33,  39, 
xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  from  gain,  appears 
as  the  inducement  in  Prov.  vii.  14,  15.  The  "  har- 
lots "  are  classed  with  "  publicans,"  as  those  who 
lay  under  the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  xxi. 
32).  The  children  of  such  persons  were  held  in 
contempt,  and  could  not  exercise  privileges  nor  in- 
herit (Jn.  viii.  41 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  2 ;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2). 
Adultery. 

Har'ne-pfaer  (Heb.  snorting  of  panting?  Sim.), 
son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  viL 
36). 

*  Har'ness  in'  the  A.  V.  =  armor  or  weapons  in 
general  (IK.  xx.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  24),  or  specifically 
a  breastplate  or  coat  of  mail  (IK.  xxii.  34 ;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  33).  (Arms,  II.  1.)  In  the  sense  of  equip- 
ments or  tackling  of  a  draught  horse  it  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  A.  V.,  though  the  verb  is  found  once  ( Jer. 
xlvi.  4).     Chariot  ;  Horse,  &c. 

*  Harnessed  [-nest],  the  A.  V.  translation  in  Ex. 
xiii.  18  (margin  "  by  five  in  a  rank  ")  of  the  Heb. 
pi.  participle  hamushim  or  chamushim,  elsewhere 
translated  "armed"  (Josh.  i.  14,  iv.  12),  "armed 
men"  (Judg.  vii.  11).  Gesenius  makes  the  He- 
brew =  fierce,  active,  eager,  brave  in  battle.  Fiirst 
has  equipped,  ready  for  battle,  armed. 

Ha  rod  (Heb.  trembling,  tei-ror,  Ges.),  the  Well  of, 
a  spring  (Heb.  ^ayin  =  the  fountain  of  Jezreel  ?) 
by  which  Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout  of 
the  Midianites  ■( Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the  trial  of 
the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking  apparently  took 
place.  The  Mm  Jalud  {At.  =  fountain  of  Goliath), 
with  which  Stanley  would  identify  Harod,  is  very 
suitable  to  the  circumstances,  as  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighborhood,  forming  a  pool  of  considerable 
size,  at  which  great  numbers  might  drink. 

Ha'rod-ite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Harod  [see  be- 
low], or  =  Harorite  and  Hararite),  the,  the  des- 
ignation of  two  of  David's  thirty-seven  "  valiant 
men,"  Shammah  and  Elikah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26); 
doubtless  derived  from  a  place  named  Harod. 

Ha-ro'eh  (Heb.  the  seer),  a  name  in  the  genealo- 
gical list  of  Judah  as  a  son  of  "  Shobal,  father  of 
Kirjath-jearim  "  (1  Chr.  ii.  52);  =  Reaiah  ? 

Ha'ror-ite  (fr.  Heb.  =  Harodite  and  Haearitb, 
Fii.),  the,  the  title  given  to  Shammoth,  one  of  Da- 
vid's "  valiant  men  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  27). 

Ha-ro-'sheth  (Heb.  a  icork,  working,  in  wood, 
stone,  &c.,  Ges. ;  city  of  crafts,  place  of  artificial 
work,  or  [so  others]  forest,  Fii.),  or  rather  "  Ha- 
rosheth  of  the  Gentiles,"  as  it  was  called,  from  the 
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mixed  races  that  inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  N.  of 
Canaan,  supposed  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  &c.,  to  have 
stood  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake  Merom  (el-HuUh), 
from  which  the  Jordan  issues  forth  in  one  unbroken 
stream,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera,  captain  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  2),  and  the  point  to  which 
the  victorious  Israelites  under  Barak  pursued  the 
discomfited  host  and  chariots  of  the  second  poten- 
tate of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16).  Thomson  (ii.  143) 
identifies  Harosheth  with  an  enormous  double 
mound  covered  with  ruins,  called  in  Arabic  Ha- 
rothieh  (=  Harosheth  in  Hebrew),  about  eight  miles 
N.  N.  W.  from  Megiddo,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  from  the  plain  of  Acre  by  the  Kishon  into 
Esdrselon. 

Harp,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  cinnor  and 
Gr.  hilhara,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music.  The 
eitindr  was  the  national  instrument  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  was  well  known  throughout  Asia,    The  Penta- 


AsayrUn  Harps.— From  Nlneveli  Marblet. — (Ayre.) 

tench  assigns  its  invention  to  the  antediluvian 
period  (Gen.  iv.  21).  Touching  its  shape,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  iShiUe 
Haggibborim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modem 


XCTptUn  Harp.— From  Ibe  Tomb  at  Thebca,  called  BcUonl'a.— (Ayre.) 

harp ;  Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar ;  and 
Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape  the 
Greek  letter  delta  (A).  Joscphus  records  that  the 
ciiindr  had  ten  strings,  and  that  it  was  played  on 
with  the  plectrima ;  others  assign  to  it  twenty  four, 


and  in  the  Shilte  Haggibborim  it  is  said  to  have  had 
forty-seven.  Josephus's  statement,  however,  is  in 
open  contradiction  to  what  is  set  forth  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  23,  xviii.  10,  that  David  played  on  the  civn&r 
with  his  hand.  Probably  (so  Prof.  Marks,  after 
Munk)  there  was  a  smaller  and  a  larger  cinnor 


Egyptian  Harp  — From  ChampoUion, — (Ayn.) 

and  these  may  have  been  played  in  different  ways 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  The  Gr.  kilhara,  sometimes  in  the 
LXX.  =  Heb.  cinnor  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
11),  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  1  Cor,  xiv.  7 ;  Rev.  v.  8, 
xiv.  2,  XV.  2 ;  and  had  (like  the  lyre,  which  was 
larger)  a  sounding  base  or  bottom  from  which  rose 
two  horns  as  from  a  stag's  head,  these  horns  being 
connected  near  the  top  by  a  cross-bar,  between 
which  and  the  base  the  strings  were  stretched.  It 
stood  on  the  player's  knees,  was  held  with  the  left 
hand,  and  played  with  the  right,  sometimes  with  a 
plectrum  or  key  (Rbn.  .A^.  T.  Lex.). 

Uar'row.  The  word  so  rendered  (Heb.  Mriis  or 
chdrits ;  2  Sam.  xli.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  8)  is  probably  a 
threshing-machine  or  sledge  (see  Agriccltcre)  ;  the 
Heb.  verb  sddad,  translated  "to  harrow"  (Job 
xxxix.  10)  and  "  break  the  clods  "  (Is.  xxviii.  24 ; 
Hos.  X,  11),  expresses  apparently  the  breaking  of 
the  clods  (Gesenius  translates  to  harrow,  i.  e.  Uvel 
a  field),  but  whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as 
we  call  a  harrow  is  very  doubtful. 

Har'sha  (Chal.  enchanter,  magician,  Gcs. ;  worker, 
Fii.),  ancestor  of  certain  Nethinim  who  came  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  52  ;  Neh.  vii.  54). 

Hart  (Heb.  ayydl).  The  hart  is  reckoned  among 
the  clean  animals  (Deut.  xii.  15,  xiv.  5,  xv.  22),  and 
seems,  from  the  passages  quoted  as  well  as  from  1 
K.  iv.  23,  to  have  been  commonly  killed  for  food. 
The  Heb.  masc.  noun  ayydl  denotes,  no  doubt,  some 
species  of  Cervida  (deer-tribe),  either  the  fallow- 
deer  (Dama  vulgaris;  Cervui  Dama,  Linn.),  or  the 
Barbary  deer  ( Cenms  Barbarvs),  the  southern  repre- 
sentative of  the  European  stag  (C.  Elaphus),  which 
occurs  in  Tunis  and  the  coast  of  Barbary,  (See 
cut  on  p.  365.)    Hind. 

Ha'riBl  (Heb.  exalted,  Ges.),  father  of  Aharhol,  in 
one  of  the  most  obscure  genealogies  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  8). 

Ha-rn'maph  (Heb.  snub-noted,  Ges.,  Fii.),  father 
or  ancestor  of  Jkdaiah  2  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Ha'rnph-itr,  or  Har'nph-ite(fr.  Heb.  =  descendant 
of  an  unknown  llantph  or  Hariph  =  the  carh- 
bnrn,  i,  e.  Strong,  Fu.),  the,  the  designation  of 
Shephatiah,  one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired  to 
David  at  Zililag  (1  Chr.  xii,  5). 
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Baibar;  Deer  (Cnrw  Barbttnui)  ^  "  Habt  "  of  A.  V. 

Ha'rnz  (fr.  Heb.  =  ea^er,  active,  Ges.),  a  man  of 
Jotbah ;  father  of  MeshuUemeth,  queen  of  Manas- 
seh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Har'yest.    AaRiccrLTrRE. 

HflS-a-di'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  loves, 
Ges.),  one  of  a  group  of  five  descendants  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20),  apparently  sons 
of  Zerubbabel,  perhaps  bom  after  the  restoration. 

Has-e-no'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  bristling,  Ges.),  a 
Benjamite,  of  one  of  the  chief  families  (1  Chr.  ix. 

Has1l-a*bi  ah  (fr.  Heb.  =^  whom  Jehovah  regards). 

I.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amaziah  in  Ethan's 
Ime  (1  Chr.  vi.  45,  Heb.  30). — 2.  Another  Merarite 
Levite  (ix.  14). — 3.  The  fourth  of  Jedutbun's  six 
sons  (xxv.  3),  who  had  charge  of  the  twelfth  course 
in  the  temple  choir  (19). — 4,  A  Hebronite  Levite 
(xxvi.  30) ;  possibly  =  No.  5. — 5.  Son  of  Kemuel, 
who  was  prince  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (xxvii. 
17). — 6.  A  Levite  chief,  who  officiated  for  King 
Josiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).^ 
7i  A  Merarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).— 8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
priests  in  the  same  caravan  (24). — 9.  Ruler  of 
half  the  circuit  or  environs  (Part)  of  Keilah ;  he 
repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under 
Nehemiah  (Xeh.  iii.  17). — 10.  One  of  the  Levites 
who  sealed  the  covenant  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (x.  11);  probably  =  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Levites  in  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  return  from  Babylon  (xii.  24 ;  compare  26).— 

II.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (xi.  15). — 12.  Another 
Levite,  son  of  Mattaniah  (22). — 13.  A  priest  of  the 
family  of  Hilkiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  son  of 
Jeshua  (xii.  21). 

Ua-shab'nah  (Heb.  =  Hashabiah,  Ges.),  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

Hash-ab-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hashabiah,  Ges.).  1. 
Father  of  Hattcsh  2  (Neh.  iii.  10). — 2.  A  Levite 
who  officiated  at  the  great  fast  under  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah when  the  covenant  was  sealed  (ix.  5). 

Hash«bad'a-na  (fr.  Heb.  =  thought  in  judging, 


perhaps  thoughtful  judge,  Ges.),  one  (probably  a 
priest  or  Levite)  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

Ha'shen  (Heb.  fat?  Ges.).  The  sons  of  Hashem 
the  Gizonite  are  named  among  David's  "valiant 
men  "  in  1  Chr.  xi.  34.     Jashe.n. 

Hash-numnlin  (Heb.  pi.,  literally  =  the  fat,  i.  e. 
the  opulent,  nobles,  princes,  Ges. ;  see  below).  This 
word  occurs  only  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  31 : 
"  Hashmannim  (A.  V.  '  princes  ')  shall  come  out  of 
Egypt,  Cush  shall  make  her  hands  to  hasten  to 
God."  The  old  derivation  from  the  civil  name  of 
Hermopolis  Magna  seems  reasonable  (so  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole).  This  city  was  on  the  Nile,  at  the  modern 
Ashmunein,  nearly  opposite  Antinoe.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon,  the  abode 
of  eight.  If  we  suppose  that  Hashmannim  is  a  proper 
name  =  Hermopolites,  the  mention  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna 
was  the  great  city  of  the  Egj-ptian  Hermes,  Thoth, 
the  god  of  wisdom.  But  Kimchi,  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
J.  A.  Alexander  {on  P«.),  &c.,  sustain  the  A.  V.  in 
rendering  "  princes." 

Hash-no'nab  (Heb.  fatness,  fat  soil,  Ges.),  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  (Num.  xxxiii.  29) 
next  before  Moseroth.  Mr.  Wilton  would  make 
Hashmonah  =  Heshhon.  Wildekness  of  the 
Wandering. 

Ha'shnb  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hasshcb).  1.  A  son  of  Pa- 
hath-moab  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iiL  11). — 2.  Another  who  assisted 
in  the  same  work  (iii.  23). — 3.  One  of  the  heads  of 
the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(x.  23) ;  perhaps  =  No.  1  or  2. — I.  A  Merarite  Le- 
vite (xi.  15)  =  Hasshcb. 

Ha-slmbah  (Heb.  esteemed,  Ges.),  the  first  of  a 
group  of  five  men,  apparently  the  latter  half  of  the 
family  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).     Hasadiah. 

Ha'shoBI  (Heb.  rich,  opvlent,  Ges.).  I.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  "  children  of  Hashum  "  came 
back  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  19; 
Neh.  vii.  22).  Seven  of  them  had  married  foreign 
wives  from  whom  they  had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33). 
The  chief  man  of  the  family  was  among  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18).— 
2.  One  (probably  a  priest  or  Levite)  who  stood  on 
Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  con- 
gregation (viii.  4). 

Ha-slm'pha  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hascpha),  ancestor  of 
certain  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  ii^ 
the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46). 
Has'rab  (Heb )  =  Harhas  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 
Has-sc-na'ah  (Heb.  the  thorny,  =  Sexaaii,  Ges.). 
The  "sons  of  Hassenaah"  (=  Senaah)  rebuilt  the 
fish-gate  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  3). 

Has'shnb  [hash'shub]  (fr.  Heb.  =  thinking,  Ges.), 
a  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14)  =  Hashub  4. 

Ha*sa'pha  (Heb.  stripped,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  cer- 
tain Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ze> 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 
Hat.     Head-dress. 

Ha'tach  [-tak]  (fr.  Heb.  =  veritt/,  Bohlen),  one 
of  the  eunuchs  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iv. 
5,  6,  9,  10). 

Ha'thath  (Heb.  terror,  dismay,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

Hat'i-pha  (Heb.  seized,  captive,  Ges.),  ancestor  of 
certain  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  54 ;  Neh.  vii.  56). 
Hat'i-ta  (Heb.  a  digging,  exploring,  Ges-X  ancestor 
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of  certain  "  porters  "  (i.  e.  gate-keepers),  who  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zcrubbabel  (Szr. 
iL  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45). 

Hat'til  (Hcb.  vavering,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  certain 
"  children  of  Solomon's  sen-ants  "  who  came  back 
from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ; 
Neh.  vii.  59). 

*  Hit'si-ban-me-Bn'thoth  (Heb.  midst  of  rest- 
ing-places, Ges.),  a  proper  name  of  a  man  or  place 
(1  Chr.  ii.  52,  margin).     Manahethites. 

Hattmsb  (Heb.,  probably  =  assembled,  Ges.).  1. 
A  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  apparently  one 
of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22),  in  the 
fourth  or.  fifth  generation  from  Zerubbabel ;  pos- 
sibly the  one  who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Bab- 
ylon to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  2). — 2.  A  priest  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and  sealed  the  covenant 
•with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  2). — 3.  Son  of  Hash- 
abniah ;  one  of  those  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Hta'ran  (Ar. ;  Heb.  Havrdn  or  Chavran  ■=.  cave- 
district,  Fii.),  a  province  of  Palestine  (Ez.  xlvii.  16, 
18);  probably  =  the  well-known  Greek  province 
of  Auranitis,  and  the  modern  Haurdn.  Josephus 
frequently  mentions  Auranitis  in  connection  with 
Trachonitis,  Batana?a,  and  Gaulanitis,  which  with 
it  constituted  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan.  The 
surface  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  soil  among  the 
richest  in  Syria.  It  contains  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now  deserted, 
though  not  ruined. 

Havi^lah  (Heb.  circle,  district,  Fii.).  1,  A  son  of 
Gush  (Gen.  x.  7) ;  and  2.  a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29). 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  respecting 
these  obscure  peoples.  Probably  (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole) 
both  stocks  settled  in  the  same  country,  and  there 
intermarried  ;  thus  receiving  one  name,  and  form- 
ing one  race,  with  a  common  descent.  The  Cush- 
itc  people  of  this  name  formed  the  westernmost 
colony  of  Cush  along  the  S.  of  Arabia,  and  the 
Joktanites  were  an  earlier  colonization.  It  is  com- 
monly thought  that  the  district  of  Khawlan,  in 
the  Yemen,  preserves  the  trace  of  this  ancient 
people.  The  district  of  Khawl&n  lies  between  the 
city  of  San'i  and  the  Hijsiz,  i.  e.  in  the  N.  W.  por- 
tion of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  from  Khawlan,  a  descendant  of  Kah- 
tin  (JoKTAx),  or,  as  some  say,  of  Kahlan,  brother 
of  Himyer.  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite.  Khawl4n  is  a  fertile 
territory,  embracing  a  large  part  of  myrrhiferous 
Arabia,  mountainous,  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
supporting  a  large  population.  Those  who  separate 
the  Cushite  and  Joktanite  Havilah  either  place 
them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khawlans,  or  they  place 
No.  2  on  the  N.  of  the  peninsula,  following  the 
supposed  argument  derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and 
1  Sam.  XV.  7,  and  finding  the  name  in  that  of  the 
Chanlotaioi  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  Joktanite 
settlement  so  far  N.  is,  however,  very  improbable. 
They  discover  No.  1  in  the  Avalitae  on  the  African 
coast,  S.  of  the  straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb. 

Hav  i-lah  (Heb.,  see  above)  (Gen.  il  11).  Eden  1, 

Ha  roth-ja'ir  (fr.  Heb.  =  rillaffcs  of  Jair,  Ges.), 
certain  villages  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or 
Bashan,  which  were  taken  by  Jair  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  called  after  his  name  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ; 
Dent  iii.  14).  In  the  records  of  Manacseh  in  Josh, 
xiii.  30,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  23,  the  Havoth-jalr  are 
reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up  sixty 
"cities"  (compare  1  K.  iv.  13).  Porter  (ii.  270) 
concludes  that  the  sixty  cities  called  Bashak-ha- 


TOTO-JAIR  pertained  to  the  land  of  Argob,  which 
was  in  Bashan;  and  that  the  twenty-three  cities 
called  Havoth-jair  were  distinct  from  the  former, 
and  situated  in  Gilead.  In  Judg.  x.  4,  thirty  cities 
are  called  Havoth-jair.  Here  the  allusion  is  to 
a  second  Jair,  by  whose  thirty  sons  they  were 
governed,  and  for  whom  the  original  number  may 
have  been  increased. 

Hawk,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  tuts 
(Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15;  Job  xxxix.  26).  The 
word  is  doubtless  generic,  as  appears  from  the 
expression  in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  "after 
his  kind,"  and  includes  various  species  of  the  Fal- 
conidce  (the  falcon  or  hawk  family),  with  more  spe- 
cial allusion  perhaps  to  the  small  diurnal  birds, 
such  as  the  kestrel  {Falco  tinnunrulus),  the  hobby 
{Hj/potriorchis  subhvfeo),  the  gregarious  lesser  kes- 
trel {^Timivnculus  ctnchris),  common  about  the 
ruins  in  the  plain  districts  of  Palestine,  all  of 
which  were  probably  known  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  passage  in  Job,  which 
appears  to  allude  to  the  migratory  habits  of  hawks, 


it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
smaller  birds  of  prey  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  arc 
summer  migrants.  The  kestrel  remains  all  the 
year,  but  T.  cenrhris,  Micronisus  pabar,  Hyp.  tlco- 
norce,  and  F.  melanoptervs,  are  all  migrants  from 
the  S.  Besides  the  above-named  smaller  hawks, 
the  two  magnificent  species  of  falcon,  F.  Saker  and 
F.  lanarius,  are  summer  visitors  to  Palestine. 

Hay,  the  A.  V.  translation  in  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and 
Is.  XV.  6,  of  the  Heb.  hdtsir  or  chdtsir,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and  denotes  "  grass"  of  any 
kind.  Harmer,  quoting  from  a  MS.  paper  of  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  states  that  hay  is  not  made  anywhere  in 
the  East,  and  that  the  "hay"  of  the  A.  V.  is  there- 
fore an  error  of  translation.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  modem  Orientals  do  not  make  hay  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ancients 
did  mow  their  grass,  and  probably  made  use  (>f  the 
dry  material.  See  Ps,  xxxvii.  2.  There  is  on  ex- 
press Hebrew  term  for  "  dry  grass  "  or  "  hay,"  viz. 
hSshash  or  chftshaxh,  which,  in  the  only  two  places 
where  the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11),  is  ren- 
dered "  CHAFF  "  in  the  A.  V.     Doubtless,  however, 
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the  "  dry  grass  "  was  not  stacked,  but  only  cut  in 
small  quantities,  and  then  consumed.  Aqricul- 
TURE  ;  Barn  ;  Mowing. 

Ha'za-el  (Heb.  whom  God  beholds,  i.  e.  cares  for, 
Ges.),  a  king  of  Damascus,  who  reigned  from  about 
B.  c.  886  to  B.  c.  840.  lie  appears  to  have  been 
previously  a  person  in  a  high  position  at  the  court 
of  Ben-hadad  II.,  and  was  sent  by  his  master  to 
Elisha,  to  inquire  if  he  would  recover  from  the 
malady  under  which  he  was  suffering.  Elisha's  an- 
swer led  to  the  murder  of  Ben-hadad  by  his  ambi- 
tious servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the  throne  (2 
K.  viii.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel,  for  the  possession  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (viii.  28). 
The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  about  this  time 
a  bloody  and  destructive  war  was  being  waged  be- 
tween the  Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians, 
Hittites,  Hamathites,  and  Phenicians  on  the  other. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led 
them  against  the  Israelites  (about  b.  c.  860),  whom 
he  "smote  in  all  their  coasts"  (x.  32),  thus  accom- 
plishing the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (viii.  12).  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  having  taken  Gath  (xii.  17;  com- 
pare Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the  city, 
when  Joash  bribed  him  to  retire  (2  K.  xii.  18). 
Hazael  appears  to  have  died  about  the  year  b.  c.  840 
(siii.  24),  having  reigned  forty-six  years. 

Ha-zai'ah  [-za'yah]  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  beholdt, 
Ges.),  a  descendant  of  Shelah,  son  of  Judah  (Neh. 
xi.  5). 

Ha'zar-ad'dar,  &c.    Hazer. 

Ha-zar-ma'vetii  (fr.  Heb.  court  of  death,  Ges.),  the 
third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26). 
The  name  is  preserved,  almost  literally,  in  the 
Arabic  Hadramdwt  and  Hadrumdwi,  and  the  appel- 
lation of  a  province  and  an  ancient  people  of  south- 
ern Arabia.  The  province  of  Hadramawt  is  situate 
E.  of  the  modern  Yemen.  Its  capital  is  Satham,  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirbat, 
Zafari,  and  Kisheem,  from  whence  a  great  trade  was 
carried  on,  in  ancient  times,  with  India  and  Africa. 

*  Haz'a-zon-ta'mar.    Hazezon-tamar. 

Ha'zelt  The  Hebrew  term  luz  occurs  only  in  Gen. 
XXX.  37.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond  tree,  as  representing  the  luz.  The 
latter  is  most  probably  correct. 

Haz-e-lel-po'ni  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  shade  looking  upon 
me,  Ges.),  the  sister  of  the  sons  of  Etam  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Ua'zer  (fr.  Heb.  hdtser  =.  an  enclosure,  hence  a 
court,  village,  Ges.),  topographically,  seems  generally 
employed  for  the  "  villages  "  of  people  in  a  roving 
and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent-cloths.  As  a  proper  name  it 
appears  in  the  A.  V. : — 1.  In  the  plural  Hazerim, 
and  Hazeroth  ;  see  below.  2.  In  the  slightly  differ- 
ent form  of  IIazor.  8.  In  composition  with  other 
words. — 1.  Ha'zar-ad'dar  (from  Heb.  =  village  of 
Addar,  Ges. ;  Addar-court,  Fii. ;  see  Adar),  a  place 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to 
Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  "  Adar,"  Josh.  xv.  3) ;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  at  Mm  el-Kudeirdl,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  W.  of  M/n  el-Weibeh  (Kadesh-Barnea?). — %, 
Ha'zar-e'Dan  (fr.  Heb.  =  village  of  fountains,  Ges. ; 
court  of  the  holy  fountain,  Fii.),  the  place  at  which 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  the 
children  of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num.  xxxiv.  9, 
10;  compare  Ez.  xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1).    Porter  would 


identify  Hazar-enan  with  Kuryetein  (Ar,  =  the  two 
villages),  a  village  more  than  sixty  miles  E,  N.  E.  of 
Damascus. — 3.  Ila'zar-gad'dah  (fr.  Heb.  =  court  of 
Gadda,  an  epithet  of  Venus  as  a  fortune-bringing 
goddess,  Fii.),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27),  named  between  Mola- 
dah  and  Heshmon ;  at  Jurrah,  four  or  five  miles 
W.  S.  W.  from  Moladah  ? — 4.  Ua'zar-hat'ti-con 
(fr.  Heb.  =  middle  village,  Ges.),  a  place  named  in 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  the 
land  (Ez.  xlvii.  16),  on  the  boundary  of  Ilauran.  It 
is  not  yet  known. — 5t  Ua'zar-slia'al  (fr.  Heb.  = 
village  of  jackals,  Ges. ;  court  of  jackals,  Fii.),  a  town 
in  the  southern  district  of  Judah,  named  between 
Hazar-gaddah  and  Beer-sheba  (Josh.  xv.  28,  xix. 
3 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28) ;  reoccupied  after  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  27) ;  site  at  Sdweh,  an  ancient  site  about 
three  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Beer-sheba. — 6.  Ha'zar- 
sn'sah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hazar-susim),  one  of  the  "  cities  " 
allotted  to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  5).  (Sansannah.)— T.  Ha'zar-sn'sim  (fr. 
Heb.  =  village  of  horses,  Ges. ;  court  of  i/ie  horses 
of  the  sun,  in  the  sun-worship,  Fii.)  =  the  preced- 
ing name  (1  Chr.  iv.  31). 

Ha-ze'rim  (fr.  Heb.  plural ;  Hazer).  The  Atims 
are  said  to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V. '  Haze- 
rim ')  as  far  as  Gaza "  (Deut.  ii.  23),  before  their 
expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim. 

Ha-ze'roth  (fr.  Heb.  plural ;  Hazer)  (Num.  xi.  35, 
xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17 ;  Deut.  i.  1),  a  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  according  to  Burckhardt,  Robin- 
son, Stanley,  &c.,  at  Mi«  el-IIudherah,  about  eighteen 
hours  N.  E.  from  Sinai ;  according  to  Wilton,  about 
twenty-five  miles  N.  of  Jebcl  Musa  (Sinai  ?).  Wil- 
derness OF  THE  Wandering. 

Haz'e-zon-ta'mar,  and  Haz'a-zon-ta'mar  (fr.  Heb. 
=  pmning  of  the  palm,  Ges. ;  palm-rows,  palm-forest, 
Fii.),  the  ancient  name  of  En-gedi  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  2 
Chr.  XX.  2). 

Ha'zi-el  (Heb.  vision  of  God,  Ges.),  a  Gershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  of  the  family  of  Shimei 
or  Shimi  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

Ha'zo  (Heb.  vision  ?  Ges.),  a  son  of  Nahor,  by 
Milcah  his  wife  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Ha'zor  (Heb.  enclosure,  castle,  Ges.,  Fii. ;  Hazer). 
1.  A  fortified  city  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
36).  Its  position  was  apparently  between  Ramah 
and  Kedesh  (xii.  19),  on  the  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  Lake  of  Merom.  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  a  different  place  from  that  of  which  Jabin 
was  king  (xi.  1 ;  Judg.  iv.  2,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9).  It 
was  the  principal  city  of  N.  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  10). 
It  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  15),  and  its  in- 
habitants were  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pilcser  (2 
K.  XV.  29).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1  Mc.  xi. 
67  (A.  V.  "  Nasor  ").  Hazor  was  probably  at  Tell 
Khuraibeh  (so  Mr.  Grove,  after  Robinson).  (Edrei  2.) 
Porter  (in  Kitto)  would  place  Hazor  about  four  miles 
further  S.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  WadyHcnddj,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  on  a  commanding 
site.  Thomson  (ii.  439)  would  identify  Hazor  with 
Hazere,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  W.  of  the  above  and  of 
Lake  Merom,  where  are  also  extensive  ruins.  Stan- 
ley (389)  and  Keith  would  place  Hazor  at  Hazury,  on 
a  commanding  site  above  Cesarea  Philippi,  N.  E.  of 
Lake  Merom. — 2.  One  of  the  "  cities  "  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  named  next  to  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv. 
23).  (Ithnan.) — S.  Hazor-Hadattah  (=  new  Hazor), 
another  of  the  southern  towns  of  Judah  (xv.  25). 
(Hadattaii.) — 4.  "  Hezron  which  is  Hazor  "  (xv. 
25);  =  one  of  the  preceding?  or  originally  named 
Hazor,  afterward  Hezron  ?  (Keriotii  1.) — 5.  A  place 
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in  which  the  Bcnjamites  resided  after  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  33) ;  at  Tell  ^Asur,  about  six  miles  N.  of 
Bethel  ?  (Robinson);  at  Khurbet  Arsur,  a  little  W. 
of  Ramah  *  (Tobler). — 6>  A  place  in  Arabia  ( Jcr. 
xlix.  28,  30,  83) ;  =  the  region  settled  by  descend- 
ants of  Hazar-maveth  ?  (Porter  in  Kitto). 

*  He  (Hcb.  he  =  lattice  or  windmo?  Ges.),  the  fifth 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).    Writing. 

•  Head  [hedj  (Heb.  rosh  ;  Gr.  kepliaU)  is  used  in 
the  Scriptures  both  literally  =  the  topmost  part  of 
the  human  body  or  the  foremost  part  of  any  other 
animal,  and  figuratively  =  that  which  is  highest  or 
chief.  The  head  was  covered  in  affliction  (Mourn- 
ing), and  anointed  in  festivity,  &c.  (Anointing). 
Sometimes  men  swore  by  their  head  (Mat.  v.  36). 

Head-dress.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have 
regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an  essential  ar- 
ticle of  dress.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  such 
a  thing  is  in  connection  with  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments (Ex.  xxviii.  40,  A.  V.  "  bonnets  ").  We  may 
infer  that  it  was  not  ordinarily  worn  in  the  Mosaic 
age.  Even  in  after-times  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served especially  for  purposes  of  ornament :  thus 
the  Tsdniph  (Heb. ;  A.  V.  "  diadem")  is  noticed  as 
being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14),  ladies  (Is.  ill. 
23,  A.  V.  "  hoods  "),  and  kings  (Ixii.  3),  while  the 
Peer  (Heb.)  was  an  article  of  holidav  dress  (Ixi. 
3,  A  V.  "  beauty  ;  "  Ez.  xxiv.  17, 23,  A.  V.  "  tire  "), 
and  was  worn  at  weddings  (Is.  Ixi.  10,  A.  V.  "  or- 
naments ").  The  former  of  these  terms  undoubtedly 
describes  a  kind  of  turban,  and  its  form  probably 
resembled  that  of  the  high-priest's  AIitsnq>heth  (Heb. ; 
A.  V.  "mitre"),  as  described  by  Josephus  (iii.  7, 
§  3).  The  other  term.  Peer,  primarily  means  an  <?r- 
nameiit,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Is.  Ixi.  10; 
see  also  verse  3,  "  beauty  "),  and  is  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  head-dress  from  its  ornamental  charac- 
ter. It  is  uncertain  what  the  term  properly  de- 
scribes, but  it  may  have  applied  to  the  jewels  and 
other  ornaments  with  which  the  turban  is  frequently 
decorated.     The  ordinary  head-dress  of  the  Bedouin 


of  the  Greek  hat  by  Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress 
adapted  to  the  pymnasium,  was  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional dishonor  (2  Mc.  iv.  12).  The  Assyrian  head- 
dress is  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  under  the  terms 


Modern  Syrian  and  Egj^tUn  He«J-dr«im. 

consists  of  the  Icefflch,  a  square  handkerchief,  gen- 
erally of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton  and  silk, 
folded  80  that  three  of  the  comers  hang  down  over 
the  back  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed, 
and  bound  round  the  head  by  a  cord.  (Dress,  fig. 
2.)  Not  improbably  a  similar  covering  was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  on  certain  occasions.    The  introduction 


Modem  Egyptian  Head-dreuea. — (Lane.) 


"  exceeding  in  dyed  attire."  The  word  rendered 
"hats"  in  Dan.  iii.  21  properly  applies  to  a  cloak. 
Caul  3 ;  Crown  ;  Diadem  ;  High-priest  ;  Marriage. 

*  Hearing.     Medicine  ;  Miracles. 

*  Heart  (Heb.  leb,  lebdb  ;  Gr.  kardia\  sometimes 
used  in  the  Scriptures  literally,  but  usually  figura- 
tively. The  Hebrews  regarded  the  heart  as  the  seat 
not  only  of  the  feelings  or  aflections,  e.  g.  love, 
hatred,  confidence,  courage,  &c.,  and  of  the  will  or  de- 
termination, but  also  of  the  mind  or  intellectual 
faculties  (Judg.  xvi.  17  ;  IK.  x.  2,  &c.).     Bowels. 

Hearth  [harth]  (Heb.  ah  or  ach,  mokcd,  mokfdd/i, 
ciyor).  One  way  of  baking  much  practised  in  the  East 
is  to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid  on, 
or  supported .  on  legs  above  the  vessel  sunk  in  the 
ground,  which  forms  the  oven.  The  cakes  baked 
"  on  the  hearth  "  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones,  cov- 
ered with  ashes.  The  "  hearth  "  of  King  Jehoiakim's 
winter  palace  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23)  was  possibly  a  pan  or 
brazier  of  charcoal.     Bread  ;  Fire. 

Heath,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  'drffer  (Jer. 
xlviii.  6),  and  ^nr'ur  (xvii.  6).  The  common  heath 
{Erica  vulgaris)  is  a  shrub  much  used  in  Great  Britain 
to  thatch  houses,  make  brooms,  beds  for  the  poor, 
&c. ;  but  Mr.  Houghton,  Dr.  Royle(in  Kitto),  Robin- 
son, Henderson,  &c.,  accept  Celsius'  conclusion  that 
the  Hebrew  words  translated  "  heath  "  =  the  ^arar 
of  Arabic  writers,  which  is  some  species  of  juniper, 
probably  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  or  savin.  Gescnius 
translates  the  Heb.  rui7is. 

Hea'then  \lh  as  in  /Ai.v]  (Heb.  pSt/,  plural  gdyim  : 
Gr.  ethnos,  plural  ethne).  1.  While  as  yet  the  He- 
brew nation  had  no  political  existence,  .7«5?/«Vn  denoted 
generally  the  "  nations  "  of  the  world,  including  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18;  compare 
Gal.  iii.  16).  (Gentile-s.)  The  Hebrews,  as  they  grew 
in  number  and  importance,  were  distinguished  in  a 
most  marked  manner  from  the  nations  by  whom 
they  ^ere  surrounded,  and  were  provided  with  a 
code  of  laws  and  a  religious  ritual  which  made  the 
distinction  still  more  peculiar.  The  nations  from 
whom  they  were  thus  separated  (A.  V.  "Gentiles*, 
"  heathen  ")  are  ever  associated  with  the  worship 
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of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of  idolaters 
(Lev.  xviii.,  xx.),  and  these  constituted  their  chief 
distinctions,  as  goi/itn,  from  the  worshippers  of  the 
one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xv.  41  ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  10).  This  distinction  was  maintained  in  its 
full  force  during  the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2 
Sam.  vii.  23  ;  IK.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24;  Ps.  cvi.  35).— 
2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term  gdyim 
received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider  range 
than  the  national  experience  (Lev.  xxvi.  33,  38; 
Deut.  XXX.  1 ) ;  and  as  the  latter  was  gradually  de- 
veloped during  the  prosperous  times  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  goifim  were  the  surrounding  nations  gen- 
erally, with  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought  into 
contact  by  the  extension  of  their  commerce.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  following  the  customs  of  the 
gdyim  denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  cir- 
cumcision (1  Mc.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  prof- 
anation of  the  Sabbath,  eating  of  swine's  flesh  and 
meat  offered  to  idols  (2  Mc.  vi.  6-9,  18,  xv.  1,  2), 
and  adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (iv.  12, 
14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  "  barbarous  multitude  " 
in  2  Mc.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the 
men  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes 
an  ecclesiastical  one  (compare  Mat.  xviii.  17).  But, 
in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethnographical 
term,  gdifim  had  a  moral  sense  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5,  15,  1*7  (compare  Ez.  vii. 
21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with  "the 
wicked;"  and  in  verse  17  the  people  thus  desig- 
nated are  described  as  "  forgetters  of  God,"  that 
know  not  Jehovah  (Jer.  x.  25).     Greek. 

HenT'en  [hev'n],  pi.  HesT'ens  [hev'nz],  the  A.  V. 
translation  of — 1.  Heb.  pi.  shdmayim  (fr.  an  obsolete 
sing.  =  the  high,  Ges.),  uniformly  translated 
"heaven"  (Gen.  i.  1,  8,  9,  14,  15,  17,  20,  &c.),  or 
"  heavens  "  (ii.  1,  4,  &c.),  except  when  connected 
with  "  fowl "  or  "  bird,"  as  in  the  phrase  "  fowl  of 
the  AIR  "  (i.  26,  28,  30,  &c.).  This  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  the  0.  T.  not  far  from  400  times.  The 
kindred  Chal.  shemaifin  occurs  nearly  forty  times  in 
Ezra  (v.  11,  12,  &c.),  Jeremiah  (x.  11),  and  Daniel 
(ii.  18,  19,  &c ),  and  is  uniformly  translated 
"  heaven  "  or  "  heavens."  "  The  heaven  and  the 
KARTH  "  (Gen.  i.  1),  or  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth  " 
(iL  1),  =  the  universe.  (Creation  ;  Firmament.) 
— 2.  Heb.  skahak  or  shachak  =  the  sky  or  heaven, 
80  called  from  its  expanse,  Ges.  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
84,  marg.  [Heb.  35],  and  Ixxxix.  6,  37  [in  Heb.  7, 
38]),  usually  in  pi.  and  translated  "  skies  "  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  12,  &c.),  or  "  clouds  "  (Job  xxxv.  5,  &c.). — 3. 
Heb.  galgal  once  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  [Heb.  19]  ;  Ges.  and 
Fii.  translate  here  whirlwind),  elsewhere  usually 
translated  "  wheel "  (Eccl.  xii.  6,  &c.) ;  literally 
that  which  rolls  or  revolves. — 4.  Heb.  'cirdbdh  pi. 
once  (Ps.  ixviii.  4,  Heb.  5).  Professor  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander says  this  version  is  entirely  unauthorized  by 
usage,  and  thus  translates — cast  up  a  highway  /or 
the  one  riding  through  the  deserts  ;  in  A.  V.  "  extol 
bim  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens."  (Arabah  ;  Des- 
ert 1.) — 5.  Heb.  pi.  ariphim  once  only  (Is.  v.  30, 
marg.  "  destructions  ").  Gesenius  makes  the  Hebrew 
literally  =  the  distilling,  poetically  the  clouds,  and 
by  metonymy  the  heavens. — 6.  Gr.  ouranos,  pi. 
ouranoi  (Mat.  iii.  2  ;  Mk.  i.  10,  11 ;  Lk.  iii.  21,  22, 
&c.),  almost  uniformly  translated  "  heaven "  or 
"  heavens,"  but  "  air  "  in  connection  with  "  fowl  " 
or  "bird  "  (Mat.  vi.  26,  xiii.  32,  &c. ;  comp.  No.  1), 
and  "  sky "  in  a  few  cases  (Mat.  xvi.  2,  3,  &c.). 
This  Greek  word  occurs  nearly  300  times  in  the  N.  T., 
and  in  the  LXX.  =  No.  1.  "  Heaven"  and  "heav- 
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enly  "  are  the  A.  V.  translation  in  the  N.  T.  of  this 

word  and  of  its  derivatives  only  (see    below). 

Other  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  may  be  considered  = 
heaven,  e.  g.  Heb.  rdkia\  uniformly  translated  "  fir- 
mament ; "  Heb.  mdrdm  (=  height),  translated  "  from 
above  "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  17,  &c.),  "  on  high  "  (Is.  xxxiii. 
6,  &c.),  &c. ;  Gr.  hupsos  (=  height),  sometimes  trans- 
lated "  on  high  "  (Lk.  i.  78,  xxiv.  49  ;  Eph.  iv.  8); 
Gr.  andthen  =  "from  above"  (Jn.  iii.  31,  &c.).  St. 
Paul's  expression  "  third  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2) 
has  led  to  much  conjecture  (see  below).  Grotius 
said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into  three 
parts,  viz.  (1.)  the  air  or  atmosphere,  where  clouds 
gather ;  (2.)  the  firmament,  in  which  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  fixed ;  (3.)  the  upper  heaven,  the 
abode  of  God  and  His  angels.  (Compare  Dan.  iv. 
12;  Gen.  xxii.  17;  Ps.  ii.  4,  &c.)  Robinson  {N.  T. 
Lex.)  thus  arranges  the  N.  T.  significations  of  Gr. 
ovranos  (No.  6,  above):  (1.)  properly  and  gencri- 
cally  heaven,  as  including  the  visible  heavens  and 
their  phenomena  (1  Cor.  viii.  5,  &c.);  (2.)  specifi- 
cally heaven,  of  the  firmament  itself,  the  starry 
heaven,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed 
(Mk.  xiii.  25,  &c.);  (3.)  specifically  also  of  the 
lower  heaven,  or  region  below  the  firmament,  =  the 
air,  atmosphere,  where  clouds  and  tempests  are 
gathered,  and  lightning  breaks  forth,  and  where  the 
birds  fly  (Mat.  xxiv.  30,  &c.) ;  (4.)  oftener  heaven, 
the  heavens,  of  the  upper  or  superior  heaven,  beyond 
the  Trisible  firmament,  the  abode  of  God  and  His 
glory,  of  the  glorified  Messiah,  the  angels,  the  spir- 
its of  the  just  after  death,  and  generally  of  every 
thing  which  is  said  to  be  with  God  (v.  16,  &c.). 
Probably  2  Corinthians  xii.  2  alludes  to  the  three 
heavens  above  specified  by  Grotius  and  Robinson, 
and  hence  "  the  third  heaven  "  =  the  highest  heaven, 
the  abode  of  God  and  angels  and  glorified  spirits, 
the  spiritual  paradise  (compare  ver.  4 ;  Eph.  iv. 
10  ;  Heb.  iv.  14,  vii.  26).  By  metonymy,  "heaven," 
as  God's  abode,  often  ^  God  himself  (Mat.  xxi.  25, 
&c.).    King  ;  Kingdom. 

*  He'bel  (Heb.)  =  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2,  marg.). 

He'ber  (L.  fr.  Heb.  heher  or  cheber  =  society,  com- 
pany, Ges. ;  sorcery,  magic,  Fii. ;  the  Heb.  of  No. 
3,  5,  7  is  'eier  =  Eber).  1.  Grandson  of  the  pa- 
triarch Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  31  ;  Num. 
xxvi.  45). — i.  "  The  father  of  Socho ;  "  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).— 3.  A  Gadite  (v, 
13). — ^4.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal  (viii.  17).— -5. 
A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shashak  (viii.  22). — 6.  "  Heber, 
the  KENiTE,"the  husband  of  Jael  (Judg.  iv.  11-17, 
v.  24).— 7.  The  patriarch  Eber  1  (Lk.  iii.  35). 

He'ber-ites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Heber  1,  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

He'brew,  pi.  He'brews  (fr.  Heb.  'Ibri,  pi.  'Ibrim, 
^Ibriyim  ;  Gr.  Hebraios,  pi.  Hebraioi  ;  L.  Hebraus, 
pi.  jfiebrcei  ;  see  below).  This  word  first  occurs  as 
applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  It  was  after- 
ward given  as  a  name  to  his  descendants.  Four 
derivations  have  been  proposed :  I.  Patronymic 
from  Abram  (Augustine  originally,  Ambrose) ;  an 
impossible  derivation. — II.  Appellative  from  Heb, 
verb  ''abar  {=  to  pass  over,  Ges.),  applied  by  the 
Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates (Gen.  xiv.  13).— HL  Appellative  from  the 
noun  ^eber  ( =  the  region  or  country  beyond,  on  the 
other  side,  Ges.),  is  essentially  the  same  with  II., 
since  both  rest  upon  the  hypothesis  that  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  were  called  Hebrews  to  express  a 
distinction  between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. One  of  these  opinions  (II.  or  III.)  is  main- 
tamed  by  Jerome,   Origen,  Chrysostom,  Grotius, 
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Selden,  Rosonmiiller,  Gcsenius,  Fiirst,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Brown,  &c.  The  LXX.  in  Gen.  xiv.  13  translates 
Habram  ho  peraiex  (=:  Abram  the  one  who  carried 
over,  L.  and  S. ;  Abram  who  crossed  over,  so  many). 
— IV.  Patronymic  from  the  patriarch  Eber  1  (Jo- 
sephus,  Bochart,  Buxtorf,  Leusden,  Bauer,  Ewald, 
Havemick,  Baumgarten,  Bush,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der in  Kitto,  &c.).  '/6rt  is  undoubtedly  the  proper 
Hebrew  form  of  a  patronymic  from  'Eber  (=.  Eber). 
But  it  is  objected  that  no  special  prominence  is  in 
the  genealogy  (Gen.  xi.  10-26)  assigned  to  Eber 
such  as  might  entitle  him  to  the  position  of  head  or 
founder  of  the  race,  though  in  Gen.  x.  21  Shem  is 
called  "the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber," 
which  Mr.  Brown  explains  as  =  father  of  the  na- 
tions to  the  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  The  longevity  of 
Eber,  however,  since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Gen.  xi.,  he  lived  almost  twice  as  long  as  any  of 
his  descendants,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  applying  a 
patronymic  from  Eber  to  his  descendant  Abraham, 
whose  other  ancestors,  subsequent  to  Eber,  were 
all  dead  before  he  went  to  Canaan.  Besides,  Eber 
may  have  had  other  marks  of  distinction,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  According  to  the  natural  mean- 
ing of  Gen.  X.  21  and  xiv.  13,  for  which  a  reason 
appears  as  above  in  the  HebreVr  chronology,  Abram 
was  called  "  the  Hebrew  "  on  account  of  his  descent 
from  Eber  (or  Heber) ;  and  when  this  appellation 
was  once  given  to  him  by  the  Canaanites  and  other 
strangers  among  whom  he  dwelt,  the  transfer  of  it 
to  his  descendants,  and  especially  to  the  Israelites, 
aa  a  national  designation,  was  easy  and  natural. 
The  term  "  Israelite  "  was  used  by  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  of  themselves  among  themselves :  "  He- 
brew "  was  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to 
foreigners  (so  Mr.  Brown,  after  Ges.).  Ewald  main- 
tains that  "  Israelite "  was  a  sacred  or  religious 
name  appropriate  to  them  as  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  and  "  Hebrew  "  the  common  appellation.  Mr. 
Brown  and  others  suppose  that  "  Hebrew  "  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  immigrants  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates by  the  dwellers  on  the  W.  of  that  river ;  it 
was  accepted  by  these  immigrants  in  their  external 
relations ;  and,  after  the  general  substitution  of  the 
word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that  marked  and 
special  feature  of  national  contradistinction,  the 
language.  In  the  N.  T.  "  the  Hebrews  "  =  the 
Jews,  especially  of  Palestine,  who  used  the  "  He- 
brew "  or  Aramaic  language,  and  inhabited  the  coun- 
try of  their  fathers  (Hellenist);  "Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews  "  =  a  Hebrew  in  the  strictest  sense,  i.  e. 
by  both  parents. 

*  He'bre w  Bi'Ue.  Bible  ;  Cason  ;  Inspiration  ; 
Old  Te.stamkxt. 

He  brrw•e^s  (fr.  Heb.)  =  a  Hebrew  woman  (Jer. 
xxxiv.  9). 

*  Hf 'brew  Lan'^cge.  Greek  ;  Shemitic  Lan- 
guages ;  Writing. 

He'brew8  (see  Hebrew),  E-pls'tle  to  the.  I.  Ca- 
nonical avthoi-ity.  Was  it  received  and  transmitted 
as  canonical  by  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles  ?  The  most  important  witness  among 
these,  Clement  (a.  d.  70  or  95),  refers  to  this  Epis- 
tle in  the  same  way  as,  and  more  fre<^iuently  tban, 
to  any  other  canonical  book.  Little  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barna- 
bas, Hermas,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius.  It  is  received 
as  canonical  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  N.  T.  Basilidis  and 
Marcion  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the 
Epistle.  But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the 
N.  African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  ut- 


terance in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodnx  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  To  the  old  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  completed  probably  about 
A.  D.  170,  this  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  added  as 
a  composition  of  Barnabas,  and  as  destitute  of 
canonical  authority.  During  the  next  two  centu- 
ries the  extant  fathers  of  the  Roman  and  N.  African 
churches  regard  the  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canon- 
ical authority  ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  its  author- 
ity began  to  revive.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
the  authority  of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that  the 
prevailing,  though  not  universal,  view  of  the  Latin 
churches  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view  not  only 
of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all 
the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived as  canonical  and  read  daily ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  authority. 
The  great  contemporary  light  of  N.  Africa,  Augus- 
tine, held  a  similar  opinion.  The  third  Council  of 
Carthage,  a.  d.  397,  and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent, A.  D.  416,  gave  a  final  confirmation  to  their 
decision.  But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the 
Latin  churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of 
orthodox  Christendom  from  the  beginning  was 
agreed  upon  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was  the 
first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  to  deny  its  authority.  Erasmus,  Calvin,  and 
Beza  questioned  only  its  authorship.  Luther,  when 
he  printed  his  version  of  the  Bible,  separated  this 
book  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  placed  it  with 
the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Judc,  next  before 
the  Revelation  ;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order 
his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less 
importance  and  less  authority  than  the  rest  of  the 
N.  T.,  but  his  opinion  has  not  been  adopted  in  any 
confession  of  the  Lutheran  church. — II.  Who  va*lhe 
author  of  the  Epistle?  The  superscription,  the  or- 
dinary source  of  information,  is  wanting ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  N.  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the 
author.  The  Alexandrian  fathers  received  it  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts  xxii.  1-21  is  re- 
ceived as  St.  Paul's.  Clement  ascribed  to  St.  Luke 
the  translation  of  the  Epistle  into  Greek  from  a 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul.  Origen  believed  that 
the  thoughts  were  St.  Paul's,  the  language  and  com- 
position St.  Luke's  or  Cltment's  of  Rome.  Tertul- 
lian  names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  accord- 
ing to  the  N.  African  tradition.  The  view  of  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle  point  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won  its  way  in  the 
Church.  In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word 
and  phrase  in  the  Epistle  has  been  scrutinized ; 
Rev.  C.  Forster,  Prof.  Stuart  (in  Con-n'O/Zory),  Prof. 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins  (in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  xviii.  469 
«.\  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto),  &c.,  advocate 
the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle. 
Dr.  S.  Davidson  {lutroilvction  to  K.  T.),  Dr.  Trc- 
gelles  (in  Home'' x-  Introduction),  and  Mr.  Bullock 
(the  original  author  of  this  article),  substantially 
agree  with  the  Alexandrian  tradition.  Luthu's 
conjecture  that  Apollos  was  the  author  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  Germany,  and  by  Alford  in  Eng- 
land. Barnabas  has  been  named  by  WicseUr, 
Tlijersch,  kc. ;  Luke  by  Grotius  ;  Silas  by  others. 
Keander  attributes  it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the 
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Pauline  school,  whose  training  and  method  of  [ 
stating  doctrinal  truth  diftered  from  St.  Paul's. 
Ewald  has  recently  advocated  the  hypothesis  that  | 
it  was  written  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at 
Jerusalem  to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian 
town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation 
to  Palestine.  Prof.  Robbins  (1.  c.)  thus  sums  up 
his  argument : — "  The  amount  and  value  of  the 
external  evidence  is,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  in 
favor  of  Paul  as  the  author.  Internal  evidence, 
though  not  perhaps  in  any  one  point,  taken  by  it- 
self, so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  question ;  yet,  in 
almost  every  particular,  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
composition  by  the  Apostle  Paul  probable.  Circum- 
stances alluded  to  in  the  Epistle ....  do  not  certainly 
any  more  clearly  suggest  any  other  author.  The 
sentiments  and  doctrines  of  the  Epistle,  when  its 
object  and  aim  are  taken  into  view,  seem  to  us 
strikingly  Pauline.  .  .  .  The  general  characteristics 
of  form  are  the  same  in  the  Hebrews  and  acknowl- 
edged Pauline  Epistles,  with,  however,  many  differ- 
ences, such  as  we  should  expect  in  any  encyclical 
letter  purposely  anonymous.  .  .  .  The  superiority 
of  style  so  generally  attributed  to  the  Hebrews .  .  . 
indicates  a  higher  and  more  studied  effort  of  the 
same  mmd  and  pen.  Similarity  rather  than  diversi- 
ty in  the  Hebrews  and  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul, 
in  the  use  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  is  now 
generally  acknowledged.  .  .  .  By  how  much  the  spirit 
and  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  is  Pauline,  by  so  much 
may  it  be  believed  that  the  diction  is  entirely  the 
apostle's." — III.  To  whom  was  the  Epistle  sent? 
This  question  was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem "and  Palestine.  The  urgument  of  the  Epistle  is 
such  as  could  be  used  with  most  effect  to  a  church 
consisting  exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally 
familiar  with  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service. 
Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even  to 
a  section,  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Some  critics 
have  maintained  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed 
directly  to  Jewish  believers  everywhere :  others 
have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt  in  Asia  and 
Greece. — IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written? 
Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer, 
name  Italy  and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  70.  The  whole  argu- 
ment, and  especially  the  passages  vlii.  4  ff.,  ix.  6 
ff.,  and  siii.  10  flf.,  imply  that  the  Temple  was 
standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine  service 
was  carried  on  without  interruption.  The  date 
which  best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  authorship  and  destination  of  the  Epistle  is  a.  d. 
63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  succeeded  Festus  as 
Procurator. — V.  In  what  language  teas  it  written  ? 
Like  Matthew,  the  Epistle  has  afforded  ground  for 
much  unimportant  controversy  respecting  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The 
earliest  statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  in  He- 
brew, and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into  Greek.  But 
nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  tradition, 
rather  than  a  conjecture  suggested  by  the  style  of 
the  Epistle.  Bleek  argues  in  support  of  a  Greek 
original,  on  the  grounds  of  (1.)  the  purity  and  easy 
flow  of  the  Greek;  (2.)  the  use  of  Greek  words 


which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in  He- 
brew without  long  periphrase ;  (3.)  the  use  of 
paronomasia ;  and  (4.)  the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  quo- 
tations and  references. — VI.  Condition  of  the  He- 
brews, and  scope  of  tlie  Epistle.  The  numerous  Chris- 
tian churches  scattered  throughout  Judea  (Acts  ix. 
31  ;  Gal.  i.  22)  were  continually  exposed  to  perse- 
cution from  the  Jews  (1  Th.  ii.  14);  but  in  Jerusa- 
lem there  was  one  additional  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  predominant  oppressors  of  the  Christians. 
The  magnificent  national  Temple  might  be  shut 
against  the  Hebrew  Christian ;  and  even  if  this 
atiliction  were  not  often  laid  upon  him,  yet  there 
was  a  secret  burden  which  he  bore  within  him,  the 
knowledge  that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awful- 
ness  of  Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  What  could 
take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was 
behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the 
Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  ?  What 
compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for  the 
loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew  Christian  more 
and  more  ?  The  writer  of  this  Epistle  meets  the 
Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own  ground.  "His  an- 
swer is — "  Your  new  faith  gives  you  Christ,  and,  in 
Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your  fathers  sought.  In 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have  an  all-sufficient 
Mediator,  nearer  than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent 
above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathizing 
and  more  prevailing  than  the  High-priest  as  an  in- 
tercessor :  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven  ;  to 
His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be  subser- 
vient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality  of  which 
sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ;  His  city 
heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Having  Him,  be- 
lieve in  Him  with  all  your  heart,  with  a  faith  in  tJie 
unseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old, 
patient  under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love."  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Bible  ;  Casox  ;  Inspikatios  ;  New  Tes- 
tament ;  Paul. 

He'bron  (Heb.  conjunction,  alliance,  Ges.),  1.  The 
third  son  of  Kohath,  and  a  grandson  of  Levi ;  a 
vounger  brother  of  Amram,'  father  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18, 
xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of  Hebron  are 
not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi.  21,  22),  but 
he  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Hebronites  (Num. 
iii.  27,  xxvi.  58  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31),  or  "  sons 
of  Hebron"  (xv.  9,  xxiii.  19). — 2.  In  the  genealo- 
gical Hsts  of  Judah  (ii.  42,  43),  Mareshah  is  said  to 
have  been  the  "  father  of  Hebron."  It  is  impossible 
at  present  to  say  whether  these  names  are  intended 
to  be  those  of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons 
who  founded  them. 

He'bron  (Heb.  see  above).  1.  A  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  54) ;  situated  among  the  mountains 
(xx.  7),  twenty  Roman  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Beer-sheba.  Hebron  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world  still  ex- 
isting ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the  rival  of  Damas- 
cus. It  was  built,  says  a  sacred  writer,  "  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt  "  (Num.  xiii.  22) ;  and 
was  a  well-known  town  when  Abraham  entered 
Canaan  3,780  years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original 
name  was  Kirjath-arba  (Judg.  i.  10),  "  the  city  of 
Arba ; "  so  called  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak, 
and  progenitor  of  the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 
XV.  13,  14).  It  was  sometimes  called  Mamre.  The 
chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from  its  having  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs.    Sarah  died  at  Hebron ;  and 
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Abraham  then  bought  from  Epliron  the  Hittite  the  ! 
field  and  care  of  Maciipelah,  to  serve  as  a  family 
tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The  cave  is  still  there ; 
and  the  massive  walls  of  the  Haram  or  mosque, 
within  which  it  lies,  form  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
ject in  the  whole  city.  Abraham  is  called  by  Mo- 
hammedans d-KhtUU,  "  the  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  modern  name  of  Hebron.  Hebron 
was  taken  by  Joshua  from  the  descendants  of 
Anak,  and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh.  x.  36,  xiv.  6-15, 
XV.  13,  14).  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
made  a  city  of  refuge  (xxL  11-13).  Here  David 
dwelt  duriug  the  seven  and  a  half  years  of  his  reign 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt  after 
the  Captivity,  but  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Edomites,  from  whom  it  was  rescued  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus (Xeh.  xi.  25 ;  1  Mc.  v.  65).  A  short  time 
before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron  was  burned 
by  an  ofBcer  of  Vespasian.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Cru- 
saders. In  1187  it  reverted  to  the  Moslems,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  in  their  hands.  Hebron 
now  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  some 
fifty  families  are  Jews.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  rocky  hills. 
(EsHCOL.)  The  valley  runs  from  X.  to  S. ;  and  the 
main  quarter  of  the  town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  venerable  Haram,  lies  partly  on  the 
eastern  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14 ;  comp.  xxiii.  19). 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest  oak-trees 
in  Palestine.  (Oak.)  This,  say  some,  is  the  very 
tree  beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and 
it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch. — 2.  (fr.  Heb. 
^\  ferry,  ford,  Fu.).  One  of  the  towns  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  28),  on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe.  No 
one  in  modern  times  has  discovered  its  site.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  certain  whether  the  name  should  not 
rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdox  5,  since  that  form  is 
found  in  many  MSS. 

He'broii'ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  a  family  of  Kohath- 
ite  Levites,  the  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of 
Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 

Hfdfe*    Three  of  the  Hebrew  words  thus   ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.,  gdder,  geder,  geder&h,  as  well 
as   their  Gr.  equivalent  phragmos,  denote  simply  j 
that  which  surrounds  or  encloses,  whether  it  be  a  I 
stone  "  wall "  (^«fer,  Prov.  xxiv.  31;  Ez.  xlii.  10),  [ 
or  a  fence  of  other  materials.     Gdder  and  gider&h  j 
are  used  of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24,  ! 
A.  V.  "  wall ; "  Pa.  Ixxxix.  40 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  ; 
the  latter  is  employed  to  describe  the  rude  walls  of  I 
stone,  or  fences  of  thorn,  which  served  as  a  shelter 
for  sheep  in  winter  and  summer  (Num.  xxxii.  16, 
A.  V.  "  folds  ").   The  stone  walls  which  surround  the 
sheepfolds    of   modem    Palestine    are    frequently  i 
crowned  with  sharp  thorns.     In  order  to  protect  the  I 
vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  (Ps.  Ixxx.  j 
12),  it  was  customary  to  surround  them  with  a  wall 
of  loose  btones  or  mud  (Mat.  xxi.  33;  Mk.  xii.  1), 
which  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  serpent'^  (Eccl.  x.  8), 
and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold  (Xah.  iii.  17). 
A  "  wall "  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly  distin- 
guished in  Is.  V.  5  from  the  tangled  "  hedge,"  Heb. 
mesiicdh  (A-  V.  "thorn  hedge,"  Mic.  viL  4),  which 
was  planted  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
yard (compare  Ecclus.  xxvHi.  24),  and  was   com- 
posed of  the  thorny  shnibs  with   which  Palestine 
abounds.     The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so 
frequently  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at 
present,  is  believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modem 
introduction.    Thosks;  Wall. 


He'gai,  or  Heg'a-i  (Hob.  fr.  Pers.  =  eumich,  Ben- 
fey),  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  chamberlains  ")  of 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii.  8,  15). 

He'ge  (Heb.)  =  Hegai  (Esth.  ii.  3). 

Heifer  [hef-].  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  ex- 
pression that  exactly  =  our  heifer ;  for  both  '<y/<2A 
and^roA  are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1 
Sam.  vi.  7-12,  plural  A.  V.  "kine;"  Job.  xxi.  10; 
Is.  vii.  21,  A.  V.  "  cow  "  in  both).  The  heifer  or 
young  cow  was  not  commonly  used  for  ploughing, 
but  only  for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos.  x.  1 1 ;  but 
see  Judg.  xiv.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any 
headstall  (Deut.  xxv.  4) ;  hence  the  expression  an 
"unbroken  heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16,  A.  V.  "back- 
sliding heifer "),  to  which  Israel  is  compared. 
AoRicuLTCRE ;  BuLL ;  Herd;  Ox;  Purification. 

Heir.  The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to  inher- 
itance were  of  a  very  simple  character.  Under  the 
Patriarchal  system  the  property  was  divided  among 
the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi.  10,  xxiv. 
36,  xxv.  5),  a  larger  portion  being  assigned  to  one, 
generally  the  eldest  (First-born),  on  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the  family. 
The  sons  of  concubines  were  portioned  off  with 
presents  (xxv.  6) ;  occasionally  they  were  placed  on 
a  par  with  the  legitimate  sons  (xJix.  1  ff.).  At  a 
later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  concubines 
was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xL  1  ff.).  Daughters 
had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  xxxi.  14),  but 
received  a  marriage  portion.  The  Mosaic  law  reg- 
ulated the  succession  to  real  property  thus :  it  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a 
double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  the  others  equal 
shares ;  if  there  were  no  sons,  it  went  to  the  daugh- 
ters (Num.  XX vii.  8),  on  the  condition  that  they  did 
not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  (xxxvi.  6  ff. ; 
Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13),  otherv.ise  the  patrimony  was 
forfeited.  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it  went  to  the 
brother  of  the  deceased ;  if  no  brother,  to  the  pater- 
nal uncle;  and,  failing  these,  to  the  next  of  kin 
(Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the  case  of  a  widow  left 
without  children,  the  nearest  of  kin  on  her  hus- 
band's side  had  the  right  of  marrying  her,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin  (Ru.  iii.  12, 13): 
with  him  rested  the  obligation  of  redeeming  the 
property  of  the  widow  (iv.  1  ff.),  if  it  had  been  either 
sold  or  mortgaged.  If  none  stepped  forward  to 
marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance  remained  with  her 
until  her  death,  and  then  reverted  to  the  next  of 
kin.  The  land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the 
notion  of  heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly 
known  to  the  Jews.  Testamentary  dispositions 
were  of  course  superfluous.  The  references  to  wills 
in  St.  Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  Judea.  Agriccltcbk; 
Child;  Marriage;  Widow. 

Hr'lah  (Heb.  rust,  Ges.),  one  of  the  two  wives  of 
Ashur,  father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5). 

Ht'lMM  (fr.  Ueh.— fortress,  Fii.),  a  place  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  but  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  at  which  the  Syrians 
were  collected  bv  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David 
met  and  defeated  them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).  The 
most  probable  conjecture  perhaps  is  that  it  =  Ala- 
matha,  a  town  named  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him 
on  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Nicephorium  (so 
Mr.  Grove,  after  Ewald). 

Hel'blil  (Ueb.  fatness,  fertile  region,  Ges.),  a  town 
of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  of  Phenicia,  not  far 
from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31). 

nel'b«H  (llcb.  fat,  fertile,  Ges.),  a  place  only  men- 
tioned in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18,  as  noted  for  wine.    Gec^- 
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raphers  have  hitherto  represented  Ilelbon  =  the 
city  of  Aleppo,  called  Haleb  by  the  Arabs ;  but  Aleppo 
produces  no  wine  of  any  reputation.  Porter  (ii.  330 
ff.)  and  Robinson  (iii.  471  f.)  identify  it  with  a  village 
and-  district  about  ten  miles  N.  of  Damascus,  still 
bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon,  and  still  celebrated 
as  producing  the  finest  grapes  in  the  country. 

Ilol-ehi'ah  [-ki-]  (1  Esd.  viii.  1).     Hilkiah  2. 

Ilel-chl'as  (2  Esd.  i.  1)  =  Hilkiah  2. 

Ueldai,  or  Hel'da-i  (Heb.  worldly,  Ges. ;  enduring, 
long-lived,  Fii.).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the 
monthly  courses  for  the  Temple-service  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  15) ;  =  Heleb,  Heled  ? — %,  An  Israelite  who 
seems  to  have  returned  from  the  Captivity  (Zech.  vi. 
10) ;  =  Helem  2  ?  ToBiJAH  2. 

He'leb  (Heb.  fat,  fatness,  Ges.),  son  of  Baanah,  the 
Netophathite  ;  one  of  David's  "  valiant  men  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29);  =  Heled. 

He'lcd  (Heb.  continuance  of  life,  strength,  Fii.)  = 
Heleb  (1  Chr.  xi.  30).     Heldai  1. 

He'lek  (Heb.  possestion,  Fii.),  a  descendant  of 
Manasseh,  and  second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30) ; 
ancestor  of  the  Helekites. 

He'lck-ltes  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  family  descended 
from  Helek  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

He'lem  (Heb.  stroke,  Ges.;  hammer  of  God,  Fii.). 
1.  A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  35);  =  Ho- 
THAM  ? — i,  (Heb.  strength,  Fii.).  A  maii  mentioned 
only  in  Zech.  vi.  14 ;  apparently  =  Heldai  2. 

He'lepb  (Heb.  exchange,  Ges. ;  place  of  rushes, 
Fii.),  the  place  from  which  the  boundary  of  Naph- 
tali  started  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Van  de  Velde  proposes 
to  identify  it  with  Beitlif,  W.  of  Kades.     Kedesh  3. 

He'lez  (fr.  Heb.  =  hin?  Ges. ;  strength,  Fii.).  1, 
One  of  David's  "  thirty  "  valiant  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
26;  1  Chr.  xi.  27),  an  Ephraimite,  and  captain  of 
the  seventh  monthly  course  (xxvii.  10).— 2t  A  man 
of  Judah,  son  of  Azariah,  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
meel  (ii.  39). 

He'll  (Gr.  =  Eli).  1.  The  father  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Lk.  ili.  23) ;  maintained 
by  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  to  have  been  the  real  brother  of 
Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  herself.  (Gekealogt 
OF  Jesus  Christ.) — 2.  The  third  of  three  names 
inserted  between  Achitob  and  Amarias  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Ezra,  in  2  Esd.  i.  2  (comp.  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

He-li'as  (Gr.)  =  Elias  or  Elijah  (2  Esd.  vii.  39). 

He-li-o-do'rns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  given  by  the  sun),  the 
treasurer  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollonius 
1,  to  carry  away  the  private  treasures  deposited  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  2  Mc.  iii. 
9  ff.,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his  design 
by  a  "  great  apparition,"  and  fell  down  speechless. 
He  was  afterward  restored  at  the  intercession  of  the 
High-priest  Onias  (2  Mc.  iii.).  The  full  details  of  the 
narrative  are  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 

Hel'kai,  or  Hel'ka-i  (Heb.  Jehovah  his  portion, 
Ges.),  a  priest  of  the  family  of  Meraioth,  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Hel'kath  (Heb.  field,  Fii.),  the  town  named  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25),  and  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  31) ; 

=  HUKOK. 

Hel'kath-haz'zn-rim  (Heb.  field  of  strong  men, 
A.V.,  Vulgate,  Aquila ;  field  of  swords,  Ges. ;  bare- 
ness of  rocks,  Fii.),  a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  ap- 
parently close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeox,  where  the  com- 
bat took  place  between  the  two  parties  of  Joab's 
men  and  Abner's  men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
the  whole  of  the  combatants,  and  brought  on  a  gen- 
eral battle  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 


Hel-ki'as  =  Hilkiah  2  (1  Esd.  i.  8). 

Hellt  This  is  the  word  generally  used  by  our 
translators  to  render  the  Heb.  Shiol.  It  would  per- 
haps have  been  better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word, 
or  else  render  it  always  by  "the  grave"  or  "the 
pit"  It  is  poetically  represented  (Earth)  as  deep 
(Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (xi.  21,  22),  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.  xxxii.  22),  having 
within  it  depths  on  depths  (Pro v.  ix.  18),  and  fas- 
tened with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars  (Job 
xvii,  16).  In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Rephaim,  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13,  Ixxxix.  48 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  14 ;  Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21).  It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0,  T. 
SliSdl  can  only  mean  "  the  grave,"  and  is  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlii.  38 ;  1  Sam. 
ii.  6  ;  Job  xiv.  13).  In  other  passages,  however,  it 
seems  to  involve  a  notion  of  punishment,  and  is 
therefore  rendered  in  the  A.  '^.  by  the  word  "  Hell." 
But  in  many  cases  this  translation  misleads  the 
reader.  It  is  obvious,  e.  g.,  that  Job.  xi.  8 ;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  8 ;  Am.  ix.  2  (where  "  hell "  is  used  as  the 
antithesis  of  "  heaven  "),  merely  illustrate  the  rep- 
resentation of  ShSol  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  LXX.  used  the  Gr.  Hades  as  =  Heb.  Shiol. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  representing  Hades  or  SMol  as  (1.)  the 
common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  good  and 
bad ;  (2.)  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  one 
an  Elysium  or  abode  of  bliss  for  the  good,  the  other 
a  Tartarus,  or  abode  of  sorrow  and  punishment  for 
the  wicked ;  (3.)  situated  under  ground,  in  the  mid- 
regions  of  the  earth.  But  while  the  heathen  had  no 
prospect  beyond  its  shadowy  realms,  the  believing 
Hebrew  regarded  Shiol  as  only  his  temporary  and 
intermediate  abode  (Fbn.,  Bible  Dictionary,  art. 
Hades).  In  the  N.  T.,  Hades,  like  Shedl,  sometimes 
merely  =  the  grave  (Rev.  xx.  13 ;  Acts  ii.  31 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  55),  or  in  general  tlie  unseen  world.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  creeds  say  of  our  Lord  "  He  went 
down  into  Hell,"  meaning  the  state  of  the  dead  in 
general,  without  any  restriction  of  happiness  or 
misery,  a  doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtually, 
expressed  in  Scripture  (Eph  iv.  9;  Acts  ii.  26-31). 
Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a  place  of 
torment  (Lk.  xvi.  23 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Mat.  xi.  23,  &c.). 
Consequently  it  has  been  the  prevalent,  almost  the 
universal,  notion  that  Hades  is  an  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  resurrection,  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  the  abode  of  the  blessed  and  the  other  of 
the  lost.  The  expression  most  frequently  used  in  the 
N.  T.  for  the  place  of  future  punishment  is  Gehenna  or 
Gehenna  of  fire.  (Gehenna  and  Hinnom.)  See  also 
Damnation  ;  Death  ;  Eternal  ;  Heaven  ;  Life  ; 
Paradise. 

Hel'len-ist  (fr.  Gr.  Hcllenistes,  translated  "  Gre- 
cian "  in  A.  v.).  In  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of 
the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1), 
two  distinct  parties  are  recognized  among  its  mem- 
bers, "  Hebrews  "  and  Hellenists  (Grecians),  who  ap- 
pear to  stand  toward  one  another  in  some  degree  in 
a  relation  of  jealous  rivalry  (compare  ix.  29).  The 
name  (so  Mr.  Westcott)  marks  a  class  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus  the 
Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only  the  proselytes 
of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage,  but  also  those  Jews 
who,  by  settling  in  foreign  countries,  had  adopted 
the  prevalent  form  of  the  current  Greek  civilization, 
and  with  it  the  use  of  the  common  Greek  dialect.  The 
flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained  for  it  in 
ancient  times  a  general  currency  similar  to  that 
which  French  enjoys  in  modem  Europe ;  but  with 
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this  important  difference,  that  Greek  was  not  only 
the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  the  language 
of  the  masses  in  the  gi-eat  centres  of  commerce. 
Peculiar  words  and  forms  adopted  at  Alkxaxpria 
were  undoubtedly  of  Macedonian  origin,  but  the 
later  Attic  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis 
of  Oriental  Greek.  The  vocabulary  was  enriched 
Ly  the  addition  of  foreign  words,  and  the  syntax 
was  modified  by  new  constructions.  In  this  way  a 
variety  of  local  dialects  must  have  arisen.  One  of 
these  dialects  has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of 
tlie  people  among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  conse- 
crated to  the  noblest  service  which  language  has  yet 
fulfilled.  (New  Testament;  Septcagixt.)  The 
functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to  discharge 
were  of  the  widest  appUcation,  and  the  language  it- 
self combined  the  most  opposite  features.  It  was 
essentially  a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western  thought 
For,  disregarding  pecuUarities  of  inflection  and  novel 
words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is 
the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a  Greek 
body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words.  The 
conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the  expression 
to  another.  This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will 
at  once  remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions 
relating  to  it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
selves bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irregu- 
larities of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  interpreted 
strictly  according  to  the  original  conception  out  of 
which  they  sprang.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage was  essentially  characteristic  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  Hellenism.  The  purely  outward  elements  of 
the  national  life  were  laid  aside  with  a  facility  of 
which  history  offers  few  examples,  while  the  inner 
character  of  the  people  remained  unchanged.  In 
every  respect  the  thought,  so  to  speak,  was  clothed 
in  a  new  dress.  Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
incorporation  of  Judaism  according  to  altered  laws 
of  life  and  worship.  It  accomplished  for  the  outer 
world  what  the  Return  accomplished  for  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  step  between  a 
religion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit ;  it  witnessed 
against  Judaism  as  final  and  universal,  and  it  wit- 
nessed for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion 
which  should  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions. 
The  Hellenists  themselves  were  at  once  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own  country- 
men. Yet  this  new  development  of  Judaism  was 
obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  national  ties.  In 
another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  preparation 
for  a  Catholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the  language 
of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that  literary  instinct 
whicli  counteracted  the  traditional  reserve  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews.  Alexander  the  Great  ;  Asti- 
ocHcs   IV.,  Epiphanes;    Captivitv;    Dispersion; 

Gki  KCE. 

lirlmet.     Arms,  II.  3. 

Ile'lon  (Ileb.  Htrong,  Ges.),  father  of  Eliab,  prince 
of  Zebulun  (Xum.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  2'.\  x.  16). 

Hen  of  Gar  nent  (Hcb.  tsiiHiih  ;  Gr.  kraspedon). 
The  importance  which  the  later  Jews,  especially  the 
Pharisees  (Mat.  xxiii.  5),  attached  to  the  hem  or 
fringe  of  their  garments  was  founded  upon  the  reg- 
ulation in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which  gave  a  symbolical 
meaning  to  it.  But  the  fringe  was  only  in  the  first 
instance  the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  robe, 
the  ends  of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being 
left  in  order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling, 
just  as  in  the  Assyrian  robes  represented  in  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh :  the  blue  ribbon  being  added 


to  strengthen  the  border.  The  outer  robe  (Dress, 
III.  4)  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth, 
and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  comers  hung 
down  in  front :  these  corners  were  ornamented  with 
a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  or  rather  dark  violet. 

Beniam  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Homam,  son  of  Lotan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi;  22). 

He'man  (fr.  Heb.  —  faithful,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of 
Zerah  (1  Chr.  u.  6  ;  IK.  iv.  31).  (See  No.  2.)— 8. 
Son  of  Joel  and  gi-andson  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  a 
Kohathite.  He  is  called  "  the  singer,"  rather,  the 
musician  (1  Chr.  vi.  33),  and  was  the  first  of  the 
three  Levites  to  whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  Temple-service  in  the 
reign  of  David  (xv.  16-22),  Asaph  and  Ethan,  or 
rather  (xxv.  1,  3)  Jeduthun,  being  his  colleagues. 
A  further  account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv., 
where  he  is  called  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  seer  in  the 
matters  of  God."  We  there  learn  that  ifcman  had 
fourteen  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Whether  or 
no  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th 
Psalm  is  ascribed  is  doubtful.  He  is  there  called 
"the  Ezrahite;"  and  the  89lh  Psalm  is  ascribed  to 
"  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."  But  since  Heman  and 
Ethan  are  described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  as  "  sons  of 
Zerah,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  (so  Lord 
A.  C.  Hervey)  that  Ezrahite  means  "  of  the  family 
of  Zerah,"  and  consequently  that  Heman  of  the 
88th  Psalm  is  different  from  Heman  the  singer,  the 
Kohathite.  In  1  K.  iv.  31  again  (v.  11  Heb.),  we 
have  mention,  as  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite,  Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons 
of  Mahol,  a  list  corresponding  with  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Zerah,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  If  Heman  the 
Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  married  an  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Zerah,  and  was  so  reckoned  in  the 
genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the  notices  of  Heman 
might  point  to  the  same  person. 

He'mstb,  properly  Hamath  (Am.  vi.  14). 

He'nath  (Heb.  =  Hahmath),  a  person,  or  place, 
named  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the 
origin  of  the  Kenites,  and  the  "  father  "  of  the  house 
of  Rechab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

HcBi'dan  (Heb.  pleasant,  Ges.),  eldest  son  of  Di- 
shon,  son  of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvL  26) ;  = 
Amram  2.  The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  com- 
pared with  those  of  Htimeidy  and  Hamady,  located 
to  the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  'Akaba.  Also  with  the  Btnt- 
Hamyde,  found  a  short  distance  S.  of  Kerek. 

Hemlock.  The  Heb.  ta'andh  ("  wormwood")  and 
rosh  ("  GALL  ")  are  rendered  "  hemlock  "  once  each. 

Hen  (Heb.  grace,  favor,  Ges.),  according  to  the 
A.  V.  of  Zech.  vi.  14,  a  son  of  Zephaniah,  and  ap- 
parently the  Josiah  in  verse  10.  But,  by  the  LXX. 
and  others,  the  words  are  taken  to  mean  "  for  ilie 
favor  of  the  son  of  Zephaniah."    Tobijah  2. 

Hen  (Gr.  ort,is  =  bird,  fowl).  The  hen  is  no- 
where noticed  in  the  Bible  except  in  Mat.  xxiii.  87 
and  Lk.  xiii.  34, where  our  Saviour  compares  His  anxi- 
ety to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tender  care  of  a  hen 
"gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings."  See 
also  2  Esd.  i.  30,  and  Cock. 

He'aa  (Heb.  low  ground,  Fii.)  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xviii.  84,  xix.  13;  Is. 
xxxvii.  13).  At  no  great  distance  from  Sippara 
(Sepharvaim)  is  an  ancient  town  called  Ana  or 
Anah,  which  may  be  =  Hena.  A  further  conjec- 
ture identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called  Anal,  men- 
tioned in  the  Assyrian  in.icriptions  as  situated  on  nn 
island  in  the  Euphrates.     The  modern  Anal  is  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  near  a  string  of  isl- 
ands. 

Hen'a-dad  (Heb.  favor  of  Hadad,  Ges.),  the  head 
of  a  family  of  the  Levites  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Ez.  iii.  9 ;  Neh. 
iii.  18,  24,  X.  9). 

He'noi-h  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hanoch,  Enoch).  1.  Enoch 
2  (1  Chr.  i.  3).— 2.  Hanoch  1  (i.  33). 

He'pher  (Heb.  a  pit,  well,  Ges.).  I.  Youngest 
son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  He- 
PHERiTES.— 2.  Son  of  Ashur,  the  "father  of  Tckoa" 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6).— 3.  The  Mecherathite,  one  of  David's 
"  valiant  men"  (xi.  36);  not  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34. 

He'pher  (see  above),  a  place  in  ancient  Canaan, 
which  occurs  in  the  list  of  conquered  kings  (Josh, 
xii.  17).  It  was  on  the  W.  of  Jordan  (compare 
ver.  7  and  1  K.  iv.  10). 

He'pher-kes,  the  =  the  family  of  Hepher  the 
son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  a  branch  of  Manas- 
seh. 

Hepb'zi-bah  (Heb.  mi/  delight  is  in  her).  \,  A. 
name  to  be  borne  by  the  restored  Jerusalem  (Is. 
Ixii.  4). — 2>  Queen  of  King  Hezekiah,  and  mother 
of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  1). 

Her'ald  (Chal.  cdrozd).  The  only  notice  of  this 
officer  in  the  0.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4.  The  term 
"  herald  "  might  be  substituted  for  "  preacher  "  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  7  ;  2  Tim.  i.  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5. 

*  HerbSt  Agriculture  ;  Bitter  Herbs  ;  Food  ; 
Garden  ;  Palestine. 

Her'en-les  (L.  fr.  Gr.  HerakUs  =  having  fame 
from  the  goddess  Hera  [L.  Juno],  Stephens's  Thes.\ 
the  name  commonly  applied  by  the  Western  nations 
to  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre  (2  Mc.  iv,  19,  &c.), 
whose  national  title  was  Melkarl  =  king  of  the 
city.  The  identification  was  based  upon  a  similar- 
ity of  the  legends  and  attributes  referred  to  the  two 
deities,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  recognized  their  dis- 
tinctness, and  dwells  on  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
the  Tyrian  rite.  The  worship  of  Melkart  was  spread 
throughout  the  Tyrian  colonies,  and  was  especially 
established  at  Carthage.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Melkart  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Baal 
mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  Samson. 

Herd,  Herd  man,  Herds'man.  The  herd  was 
greatly  regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mo- 
saic period.  The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock 
next  to  HORSE  and  mule.  The  herd  yielded  the 
most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  31 ; 
Is.  Ixvi.  3);  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields  more 
copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle.  The  full-grown 
ox  is  hardly  ever  slaughtered  in  Syria ;  but,  both 
for  sacrificial  and  convivial  purposes,  the  young  ani- 
mal was  preferred  (Ex.  xxix.  1).  The  agricultural 
and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  ploughing, 
threshing,  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii. 
40  ;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a  slaughtering  seem 
wasteful.  The  animal  was  broken  to  service  prob- 
ably in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  "S."  region,  herds 
grazed  there.  Especially  was  the  eastern  table-land 
(Ez.  xxxix.  18  ;  Num.  xxxii.  4)  "a  place  for  cattle." 
Herdsmen,  &c.,  in  Egypt  were  a  low,  perhaps  the 
lowest  caste ;  but  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  in 
Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there  bestowed  on  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17;  Ex.  ix.  4,  20). 
So  the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially 
the  cattle  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48),  the  first-born  of  which 
also  were  smitten  (Ex.  xiL  29).    The  Israelites  de- 


parting stipulated  for  (x.  26)  and  took  "much 
cattle  "  with  them  (xii.  38).  Cattle  formed  thus 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  its 
greatest  period,  and  became  almost  a  part  of  that 
greatness.  When  pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of  vari- 
ous grains  (Job  vi.  6)  was  used,  as  also  "  chopped 
straw  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  25  ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25),  which  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine  and  used 
probably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  (Agriculture; 
Barn;  Grass;  Hay.)  These  last  formed  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  cattle-keeping,  being  indispen- 
sable for  shelter  at  certain  seasons  (Ex.  ix.  6, 19).  The 
occupation  of  herdsmen  was  honorable  in  early  times 
(Gen.  xlvii.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  5 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29,  xxviii. 
1).  Saul  himself  resumed  it  in  the  interval  of  his 
cares  as  king ;  also  Doeg  was  certainly  high  in  his 
confidence  ( 1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of 
Joseph's  brethren  "  rulers  over  his  cattle."  David's 
herd-masters  were  among  his  chief  officers  of  state. 
The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this  occupation 
(Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).     Abraham;  Shepherd. 

He'res  (Heb.  the  sun,  Ges.,  Fii.)  (Is.  xix.  18). 
(Ir-ha-heres.)  For  Mount  Ueres  (Judg.  i_35),  see 
Ir-shemesh. 

He'resh  (Heb.  artificer),  a  Levite  attached  to  the 
Tabernacle  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Her'mas  (Gr.  =  Hermes  [i.  e.  Mercury],  or  given 
by  Hermes),  a  Christian  resident  at  Rome  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  Rom.  xvi.  14.  Ire- 
naeus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  agree  in  attributing  to 
him  the  work  called  the  S/iepherd :  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  I. ;  while  others  affirm  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  following  age.  It 
existed  for  a  long  time  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
but  the  first  part  in  Greek  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus.  (New  Testament;  Septcagint.) 
It  was  never  received  into  the  canon  ;  but  yet  was 
generally  cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that  paid 
to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  was 
held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired. 

Her'mes  (Gr.  =  the  god  known  among  the  Ro- 
mans as  Mercurius  or  Mercury),  a  man  mentioned 
in  Rom.  xvi.  14.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  afterward  Bishop  of 
Dalmatia. 

Her-niog'e-nes  [-moj'e-neez]  (Gr.  begotten  by  Her- 
mes, i.  e.  Mercury),  a  person  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  latest  of  his  Epistles  (2  Tun.  i.  15),  when  all 
in  Asia  had  turned  away  from  him,  and  among  their 
number  "  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes." 

Her'moa  (Heb.  promitiejit  summit,  peak,  of  a 
mountain,  Ges. ;  ftrominefit,  rugged  mountain,  Fii.), 
a  mountain  on  the  N.  E.  border  of  Palestine 
(Deut.  iii.  8 ;  Josh.  xii.  1),  over  agamst  Lebanon 
(xi.  17),  adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr. 
V.  23).  Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in 
Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  iden- 
tity. It  stands  at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range ;  it  towers 
high  above  the  ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  beautiful  mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria. 
The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites 
Shenir.  It  was  also  named  Sion  =  the  elevated 
(Deut.  iv.  48).  So  now,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
called  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  =  the  chief  mountain  ;  and 
Jebel  eth-Thelj,  =  snowy  mountain.  When  the  whole 
country  is  parched  with  the  summer  sun,  white  lines 
of  snow  streak  the  head  of  Hermon.  This  moun- 
tain was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It 
was  associated  with  their  northern  border  almost 
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as  intimately  as  the  sea  was  with  the  western.  Her- 
mon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the  angles  of. 
a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each 
other.  This  may  account  for  the  expression  in  Ps. 
xlii.  7  (A.  V.  6),  "  I  will  remember  thee  from  the  land 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hermans  "  (A.  V.  "  Hermon- 
ites").  This  mountain  is  called  Baal-hermon  {J udg. 
iii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  possibly  because  Baal  was  there 
worshipped.  The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been 
measured,  though  it  has  often  been  estimated.  It 
may  safely  be  reckoned  at  10,000  feet.  Hermon 
was  probably  the  "  high  mountain  "  (Mat.  xvii.  1 
S. ;  Mk.  ix.  2  flf. ;  Lk.  ix.  28  ff.),  or  "  holy  mount" 
(2  Pet.  i.  18),  on  which  our  Lord  was  trans- 
figured (so  Porter,  Stanley,  &c.),  though  a  tradition 
of  long  standing  makes  this  to  have  been  Tabor 
(Robinson,  ii.  358). — The  name  "  Hermon "  or 
"  Little  Hermon  "  is  given  to  the  range  of  Jebel  ed- 
Duhy  near  Tabor,  but  only  one  "  Hermon  "  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 

Iler'inon<ites  (fr.  Heb.  pi.  of  Hermon),  the.  Prop- 
erly "  the  Hermons,"  with  reference  to  the  three 
summits  of  Mount  Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [Heb.  7]). 

Her'od  (Gr.  Herddes  =  heroic?).  various  ac- 
counts are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Herods ; 
but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements  of  friends 
and  enemies,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  of 
Idumean  descent.  (Edomites.)  But  though  aliens 
by  race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family  centred  in 
the  endeavor  to  found  a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  family 
relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly  complicated 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  names, 
and  the  several  accounts  of  Josephus  are  not  con- 
sistent in  every  detail.  The  table  on  p.  376,  by  Mr. 
Westcott,  original  author  of  this  article,  seems  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  summary  of  his  statements. — I.  Her'od 
the  Great  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  ap- 
pointed procurator  of  Judea  by  Julius  Cesar,  b.  c. 
47,  and  Cypros,  an  Arabian  of  noble  descent.  At 
the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  though  only  fifteen 
years  old,  he  received  the  government  of  Galilee, 
and  shortly  afterward  that  of  Celosyria.  When 
Antony  came  to  Syria  (b.  c.  41),  he  appointed  Herod 
and  his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judea. 
Herod  was  forced  to  abandon  Judea  next  year,  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  Antigonus,  the  representative  of  the  As- 
monean  dynasty,  and  fled  to  Rome  (b.  c.  40).  At 
Rome  he  was  well  received  by  Antony  and  Octavian 
(Acgcstps),  and  was  appointed  by  the  senate  king 
of  Judea,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Asmonean  line. 
In  a  few  years,  by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  he  took 
Jerusalem  (b.  c.  37),  and  completely  established  his 
authority  throughout  his  dominions.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and 
his  noble  bearing  won  for  him  the  favor  of  the  con- 
queror, who  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  (b.  c.  31),  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it 
by  the  addition  of  several  important  cities,and  after- 
ward gave  him  the  province  of  Trachonitis  and  the 
district  of  Paneas.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Herod  was  undisturbed  by  external  troubles,  but 
his  domestic  life  was  embittered  by  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of  ven- 
geance. The  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Her- 
od perpetrated  in  his  own  family  were  accompanied 
by  others  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  from 
the  number  who  fell  victims  to  them.  According 
to  the  well-known  story,  he    ordered  the  nobles 


whom  he  had  called  to  him  in  hia  last  momenta  to 
be  executed  immediately  after  his  decease,  that  so 
at  least  his  death  might  be  attended  by  universal 
mourning.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his  fatal  illness 
that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
fants at  Bethlehem  (Mat.  ii.  16-18),  and  from  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a  few 
young  children  in  an  unimportant  village  when  con- 
trasted with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out  or  de- 
signed, it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus  has  passed 
it  over  in  silence.  ( Jesls  Christ. )  In  dealing  with 
the  religious  feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
Herod  showed  as  great  contempt  for  public  opinion 
as  in  the  execution  of  his  personal  vengeance.  But 
while  he  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affections  of 
the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for  the  Law, 
he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid  monu- 
ments of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The  Temple, 
which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  was  the 
greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration  was  be- 
gun B.  c.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  completed 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  But  fresh  additions  were 
constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that  it 
was  said,  "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in 
building"  (Jn.  ii,  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses 
the  whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  Her- 
od's work  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addi- 
tion then  made. — II.  Her'od  An'ti-pas  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan.  His 
father  had  originally  destined  him  as  his  succes- 
sor in  the  kingdom,  but  by  the  last  change  of  his 
will  appointed  him  "  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Pe- 
rea "  (Mat.  xiv.  1 ;  Lk.  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1  ; 
compare  Lk.  iii.  1).  He  first  married  a  daughter 
of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  but  after  some 
time  he  made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias, 
the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Herod  Philip  I.  (IV.  be- 
low), which  she  received  favorably.  Aretas,  in- 
dignant at  the  insult  offered  to  his  daughter,  found 
a  pretext  for  invading  the  territory  of  Herod,  and 
defeated  him  with  great  loss.  This  defeat,  accord- 
ing to  the  famous  passage  in  Jos.  xviii.  5,  §  2, 
was  attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by  Anti- 
pas  shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias 
(Mat.  xiv.  4  ff.;  Mk.  vi.  17  ff. ;  Lk.  iii.  19).  At  a 
later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved  the 
cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged  him  to  go 
to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (compare  Mk.  vi. 
14) ;  but  he  was  opposed  at  the  court  of  Caligula 
by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdunum  (a.  d.  89).  He- 
rodias voluntarily  shared  his  punishment,  and  he 
died  in  exile.  Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord's 
residence  in  Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination 
(Lk.  xxiii.  6  ff.)  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Passover.  The  city  of 
Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
monument  of  his  long  reign. — III.  Ar-fhe-Ia'BS 
(Archelaus).— IV.  Her'od  Phil'lp  I.  ("  Philip,»' 
Mk.  vi.  17)  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
Mariamne,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  tetrarch  Philip  II.  (V.  below).  He  married  Hero- 
dias, the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  however,  left  him,  and 
made  an  infamous  marriage  with  his  half-brother 
Herod  Antipas  (IL  above),  (Mat.  xiv.  3 ;  Mk.  vi.  17 ; 
Lk.  iii.  19).  He  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  his 
father's  possessions  in  consequence  of  his  mother's 
treachery,  and  lived  afterward  in  a  private  station, 
— V.  Her'od  Phil'lp  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
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Great  and  Cleopatra.  Like  his  half-brothers  Anti- 
pas  and  Archeiaus,  he  was  brought  up  at  home. 
He  received  as  his  own  government  Batanea,  Tra- 
chonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis),  and  some  parts 
about  Jamnia,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  (Lk.  iii.  1). 
He  built  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  called  Cesarea 
(Cesarea  Piiilippi)  (Mat.  xvi.  13 ;  Mk.  viii.  27),  and 
raised  Bethsaida  to  the  rank  of  a  city  under  the 
title  of  Julias,  and  died  there  a.  n.  34.  He  married 
Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  I.  and  Hero- 
dias,  but,  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death,  his  do- 
minions were  added  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
— VI.  Hrr'od  A-grip'pa  I.  was  the  son  of  Aristobu- 
lus  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and 
Drusus,  and,  after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes,  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  where  he  remained 
till  the  accession  of  Cains  (Caligula)  a.  d.  37.  The 
new  emperor  gave  him  the  governments  former  • 
ly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and 
other  marks  of  favor  (Acts  xii.  1).  On  the  banish- 
ment of  Antipas,  his  dominions  were  added  to  those 
already  held  by  Agrippa.  Afterward  Agrippa  ren- 
dered important  services  to  Claudius,  and  received 
from  him  in  return  (a.  n.  41)  the  government  of 
Judea  and  Samaria.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Law,  and  he 
sought  with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews.  Prob- 
ably with  this  view  he  put  to  death  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  further  imprisoned  Peter  (xii.  1  flf.). 
But  his  sudden  death  interrupted  his  ambitious 
projects.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the 
whole  of  Judea  (a.  d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some 
games  at  Cesarea,  held  in  honor  of  the  emperor. 
When  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (xii.  21)  his  flat- 
terers saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly  he  was 
seized  with  terrible  pains,  and,  being  carried  from 
the  theatre  to  the  palace,  died  after  five  days'  agony. 
— VII.  Her'od  A-grip'pa  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  and  Cypros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the 
Great  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (a.  d. 
44)  he  was  at  Rome.  Not  long  afterward,  however, 
the  emperor  gave  him  (about  a.  d.  50)  the  kingdom 
of  Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle ;  and 
then  transferred  him  (a.  d.  52)  to  the  tetrarchies 
formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias  with  the  title 
of  king  (xxv.  13).  The  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  his  sister  Berenice  (xxv.  13)Va3  the  cause  of 
grave  suspicion.  In  the  last  Roman  war  Agrippa 
took  part  with  the  Romans,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  retired  with  Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan  (a.  d.  100).  The 
appearance  of  St  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a.  d.  60) 
offers  several  characteristic  traits.  The  "  pomp  " 
with  which  the  king  came  into  the  audience-cham- 
ber (xxv.  23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bear- 
ing ;  and  the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  im- 
passioned words  of  the  apostle  (xxvi.  27,  28)  suits 
the  temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part 
in  the  destruction  of  his  nation. — VIII.  Ber-e-ni'ce 
or  Ber-sice. — IX.  Dru-sil'la. — X.  He-ro'di-as. 

Hf«ro'di-ans(fr.  Gr.  =  /Ao»e/or  Herod).  In  the 
account  (Mat  xxii.  15  ff. ;  Mk.  xii.  13  ff.)  of  the  last 
efforts  made  by  different  sections  of  the  Jews  to 
obtain  from  our  Lord  Himself  the  materials  for  His 
accusation,  a  party  under  the  name  of  Herodiatu  is 
represented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pharisees 
(Mat  xxii.  16;  Mk.  xii.  13;  compare  also  iii.  6,  viii. 
15).  There  were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the 
power  of  the  Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the 


preservation  of  their  national  existence  in  the  fiice 
of  Roman  ambition.  Two  distinct  classes  might 
thus  unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  domestic  tyran- 
ny as  contrasted  with  absolute  dependence  on 
Rome :  those  who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection 
against  direct  heathen  rule,  and  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  look  with  satisfaction  upon  such  a  com- 
promise between  the  ancient  faith  and  heathen  civil- 
ization, as  Herod  the  Great  and  his  successors  had 
endeavored  to  realize,  as  the  true  and  highest  con- 
summation of  Jewish  hopes. 

He-ro'di-as  (Gr.  a  female  Herod),  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Her- 
od the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa 
I.  She  first  married  Herod  Philip  I. ;  then  she 
eloped  from  him  to  marry  Herod  Antipas,  her  step- 
uncle,  who  had  been  long  married  to,  and  was  still 
living  with,  the  daughter  of  .^Eneas  or  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia.  The  consequences  both  of  the  crime, 
and  of  the  reproof  from  Joiix  the  Baptist  which  it 
incurred,  are  well  known.  Aretas  made  war  upon 
Herod  for  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter,  and 
routed  him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army.  The 
head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  re- 
quest of  Herodias  (Mat  xiv.  8-11 ;  Mk.  vi.  24-28). 
According  to  Josephus,  the  execution  took  place  in 
a  fortress  called  Machaerus,  looking  down  upon  the 
Dead  Sea  from  the  S.  She  accompanied  Antipas 
into  exile  to  Lugdunum,  probably  (so  Mr.  Ffoulkes) 
Lugdunum  Convenarum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, now  St.  Beylrand  de  Commingcs,  on  the  frontier 
of  Spain. 

He-ro'di-on  (Gr.),  a  relative  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
he  sends  his  salutation  among  the  Christians  at 
Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  11). 

Her'on,  theA.V.  translation  of  ihe'Rch.  an&phak, 
the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  Deut. 
xiv.  18.  It  was  probably  (so  Mr.  Bevan)  a  generic 
name  for  a  well-known  class  of  birds.  The  only 
point  on  which  any  two  commentators  seem  to 
agree  is  that  it  is  not  the  heron.  On  etjTnological 
grounds,  Gcsenius  considers  the  name  applicable  to 
some  irritable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose.  But  Mr. 
P.  H.  Gosse  (in  Fbn.)  supports  the  A.  V.,  and  says : 
The  herons  are  wading-birds,  peculiarly  irritable, 
remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  frequenting  marshes 
and  oozy  rivers,  and  spread  over  the  East.  One  of 
the  commonest  species  in  Asia  is  Ardea  rnssala,  the 
little  golden  egret,  or  cow-heron, 

He'sed  (Heb.  kindness,  mercy,  Ges.).  The  "son 
of  Hesed  "  ("Ben-hesed,"  margin)  was  commissary 
for  Solomon  in  "Aruboth,  Sochoh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Hepher"(l  K.  iv.  10). 

Hesh'boD  (Heb.  reason,  inteUigenee,  Ges. ;  strong' 
hold,  Fii.),  the  capital  city  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  the  western 
border  of  the  high  plain  (Plain  4  ;  Josh.  xiii.  17), 
and  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad.  the  ruins  of  HeshAn,  twenty 
miles  E.  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  N. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear 
the  name,  of  the  ancient  Heshbon.  lleshbon  was 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  but 
was  assigned  to  the  Levites  from  Gad  (Josh.  xxi. 
39),  After  the  Captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moabites,  to  whom  it  had  originally  belonged 
(Num.  xxi.  26),  and  hence  is  mentioned  in  the  de- 
nunciations against  Moab  (Is.  xv.  4 ,  Jcr  xlviii.  2, 
34,  45).  It  has  been  for  many  centurieH  wholly 
desolate.  The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low 
hill   rising  out  of  the  great  undulating    plateau. 
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They  are  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  not 
a  building  remains  entire.  There  are  many  cisterns 
among  the  ruins  (compare  Cant.  vii.  4). 

Uesh'mon  (Reh.  fulness,  fat  soil,  Ges.),  a  place 
named  between  Moladah  and  Beer-sheba  in  the  ex- 
treme S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27) ;  =  Azmo.n  ?  (Mr, 
Grove) ;  supposed  by  Wilton  =  Hashmonah,  and 
identified  with  \iin  Hash,  about  fifteen  miles  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  supposed  by  Rowlands  (in  Fbn., 
under  "  S.  country  ")  at  Hashum-Semieh,  an  ancient 
site  about  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Beer-sheba. 

Hes'ron  (L.)  =  Hezron,  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6  iu  some  copies). 

Hes'ron-ites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Hezron, 
the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6  in  some  copies). 

Heth(Heb.  terror,  dread,  Ges.),  the  forefather  of 
tlie  nation  of  the  Hittites,  called  "  sons "  and 
"children  of  Heth"  (Gen.  x.xiii.  3  if.,  xxv.  10,  xlix. 
32).  Once  we  hear  of  "  daughters  of  Heth  "  (xxvii. 
46).  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and  1 
Chr.  i.,  Heth  is  a  son  of  Canaan.  The  Hittites  were 
therefore  a  Hamite  race. 

Hctll'Ion  (Heb.  wrapped  up,  hiding-piace,  Ges.),  a 
place  on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine  (Ez.  xlvii. 
15,  xlviii.  1).  Probably  the  "way  of  Hethlon"  is 
the  pass  at  the  N.  end  of  Lebanon,  and  thus  = 
"  the  entrance  of  Hamath  "  in  Num.'  xxxiv.  8,  &c. 

Hez'e-kJ  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hezekiah),  a  Benjamite, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal,  a  descendant  of  Shaa- 
raim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

Hez*e-ki'ah  (fr.  Heb.  HizMydh  ^=  Jehovah  strength- 
ens, Ges.),  twelfth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apos- 
tate Ahaz  and  Abi  (or  Abijah),  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  b.  c.  726.  (Israel,  King- 
dom of;  Judah,  Kingdom  of.)  Since, however,  Ahaz 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  some  prefer  to  make 
Hezekiah  only  twenty  years  old  at  his  accession,  as 
otherwise  he  must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was 
eleven  years  old ;  but,  if  any  change  be  desirable,  it 
is  better  (so  Mr.  Farrar)  to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was 
twenty-five  and  not  twenty  years  old  at  his  accession. 
Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  best  kiugs  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xviii.  5 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His  first  act  was  to 
purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with  splendid  sacri- 
fices and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple  which  had 
been  despoiled  and  neglected  during  his  father's 
careless  and  idolatrous  reign.  This  consecration 
was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the  theocratic 
spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  "  the  high 
PLACES,"  which,  although  tolerated  by  many  well- 
intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned  by 
the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs  (A.  V. 
"  groves ;  "  see  Asherah  ;  2  K.  xviii.  4).  A  still 
more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of  a  brazen 
serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used  by  Moses 
in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxi.  9),  which  had  become  an  object  of  adoration. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  fallen  (more  prob- 
ably before  this,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign),  Hez- 
ekiah extended  his  pious  endeavors  to  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh ;  and,  by  inviting  the  scattered  in- 
habitants to  a  peculiar  Passover,  kindled  their  in- 
dignation also  against  the  idolatrous  practices  which 
still  continued  among  them.  This  Passover  was, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 
unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10,  11)  time  ; 
and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal  it  was  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days  (2 
Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.).  At  the  head  of  a  repentant 
and  united  people,  Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume 
the  aggressive  against  the  Philistines:  and  in  a 
series  of  victories  not  only  rewon  the  cities  which 


his  ftither  had  lost(xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispossessed 
them  of  their  own  cities,  except  GAza  (2  K.  xviii. 
8)  and  Gath.  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purpose  of  this 
war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by 
Shalmanezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of  Ahaz 
with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath-pileser.  When,  after 
the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria  applied 
for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  in  open 
rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  presents 
(xviii.  7).  Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic 
and  long-continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under 
their  king  Elulaeus.  This  must  have  been  a  critical 
and  intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem ;  and 
Hezekiah  used  every  available  means  to  strengthen 
his  position,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2 
K.  XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxiL  3-6,  30;  Is.  xxii.  8-11, 
xxxiii.  18).  According  to  a  scheme  of  chronology 
proposed  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Hezekiah's  dangerous  ill- 
ness (2  K.  XX.;  Is.  xxxviii. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24)  nearly 
synchronized  with  Sargon's  futile  invasion  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven  years 
before  Sennacherib's  invasion.  That  it  must  have 
preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly  obvious 
from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as  from 
modern  discoveries.  Hezekiah,  whose  kingdom  was 
in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  perhaps  had  at  that  time 
no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  born  till  long  after- 
ward, 2  K.  xxi.  1),  "turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
wept  sore  "  at  the  threatened  approach  of  dissolu- 
tion. God  had  compassion  on  his  anguish,  and 
heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had  hardly  left  the  palace 
when  he  was  ordered  to  promise  the  king's  imme- 
diate recovery,  and  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  ratifying 
the  promise  by  a  sign,  and  curing  the  boil  by  a 
plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often  used  medicinally 
in  similar  cases  (Is.  xxxviii.).  What  was  the  exact 
nature  of  the  disease  we  cannot  say :  according  to 
Mead  it  was  fever  terminating  in  abscess.  (Medi- 
cine.) Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and 
gifts  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from 
Merodach-baladan  (or  Berodach,  2  K.  xx.  12),  the 
viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardokempados  of  Ptol- 
emy's canon.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  mis- 
sion was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on  his  convales- 
cence (2  K.  XX.  12  ;  Is.  xxxix.  1),  and  "  to  inquire 
of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land  "  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  31),  a  rumor  of  which  could  not  fail  to  in- 
terest a  people  devoted  to  astrology ;  but  its  real 
purpose  was  perhaps  to  discover  how  far  an  alliance 
between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or  desirable, 
for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah,  was  in 
apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  Community  of  in- 
terest made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Bab- 
ylon with  unconcealed  gratification  ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as 
an  ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated. If  ostentation  were  his  motive  it  received 
a  terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  informed  by  Isaiah 
that  from  the  then  tottering  and  subordinate  prov- 
mce  of  Babylon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Assyria, 
would  come  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Judah  (Is. 
xxxix.  5).  Sargon  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  702)  by  his 
son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took 
place  in  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib  (b.  c.  702), 
and  occupies  onlv  three  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16), 
though  the  route  of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may 
be  traced  in  Is.  x.  5  xi.     The  rumor  of  the  inva- 
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sion  redoubled  Hezekiah's  exertions,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  a  siege  by  providing  offensive  and  defen- 
sive armor,  stopping  up  the  wells,  and  diverting  the 
watercourses,  conducting  the  water  of  Gihon  into 
the  city  by  a  subterranean  canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17). 
But  the  main  hope  of  the  political  faction  was  the 
alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they  seem  to  have  sought 
it  by  presents  and  private  entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6). 
The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the  A71- 
vals  of  Sennacherib  is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah 
because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya 
(or  Haddiya)  as  a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem  (compare 
2  K.  xviii.  8) ;  that  he  took  forty-six  cities  ("  all  the 
fenced  cities"  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is  apparently  a  gen- 
eral expression,  compare  xis.  8)  and  200,000  pris- 
oners ;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem  with  mounds 
(compare  xix.  32) ;  and  although  Hezekiah  promised 
to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which  perhaps  300 
only  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of  gold  (xviii.  14),  yet, 
not  content  with  this,  he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of 
his  dominions,  and  gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ek- 
ron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza.  In  almost  every  particu- 
lar this  account  agrees  with  the  notice  in  Scripture. 
Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary  re- 
lease, for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egjpt,  where, 
if  Herodotus  and  Josephus  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
advanced  without  resistance  to  Pelusium.  In  spite 
of  this  advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise 
the  si^e  of  Pelusium,  by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah. 
Returning  from  his  futile  expedition,  Sennacherib 
"dealt  treacherously  "  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii.  1) 
by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K.  xviii.  17 
ff. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  ff. ;  Is.  xxxvi.  Although  the 
annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great  cylinder  in  the 
British  Museum  reach  to  the  end  of  his  eighth  year, 
and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to  his  fifth  year 
(b.  c.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Hezekiah),  yet 
no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found.  So  shameful  a 
disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by  national  vanitj". 
From  Lachish  he  sent  against  Jerusalem  an  army 
under  two  officers  and  his  cup-bearer  the  orator 
Rabshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous  and  insulting  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  Hezekiah's  ministers  were 
thrown  into  anguish  and  dismay,  but  the  undaunted 
Isaiah  hurled  back  threatening  for  threatening  with 
unrivalled  eloquence  and  force.  Meanwhile  Sen- 
nacherib, having  taken  Lachish,  was  besieging  Lib- 
nah,  when,  alarmed  by  a  "  rumor "  of  Tirhakah's 
advance,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  once  more  his 
immediate  designs,  and  content  himself  with  a  de- 
fiant letter  to  Hezekiah.  The  next  event  of  the 
campaign,  about  which  we  are  informed,  is  that  the 
Jewish  king  with  simple  piety  prayed  to  God  with 
Sennacherib's  letter  outspread  before  him,  and  re- 
ceived a  prophecy  of  immediate  deliverance.  Ac- 
cordingly "  that  night  the  A.ngel  of  the  Lord  went 
out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
185,000  men."  It  is  very  probable  that  some  sec- 
ondary cause  was  employed  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  event.  Josephu.-*,  followed  by  an  immense 
majority  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  at- 
tributes it  to  the  pestilence.  Hezekiah  only  lived 
to  enjoy  for  about  one  year  more  his  well-earned 
peace  and  glory.  He  slept  with  his  fathers  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  fifty  fourth  year 
of  his  age  (b.  c.  697). — i.  Son  of  Neariah,  descend- 
ant of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23). — 
3.  The  same  name,  though  in  the  A.  V.  Hizkiah,  is 
found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. — I,  A'ter  of  HfZ-e*krah.  Ater. 
Bc'zi-«n  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  vision,  Ges.),  a  king  of 


Aram  ("  Syria  "),  father  of  Tabrimon,  and  grand- 
father of  Ben-hadad  I.  He  and  his  father  are  men- 
tioned only  in  1  K.  xv.  18.  In  the  absence  of  all 
information,  the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  = 
Rezox,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  in  xi.  23 ;  the 
two  names  being  very  similar  in  Hebrew,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  versions. 

He'zir  (Heb.  stritie,  Ges.).  1.  A  priest  in  David's 
time,  leader  of  the  seventeenth  monthly  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). — 8,  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  (la}-men)  who  sealed  the  solemn 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

Hez'rai  or  Uez'ra-i  (fr.  Heb.  =  enclosed,  welled 
in,  Ges.),  one  of  David's  "thirty"  valiant  men  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  35) ;  =;  Hezro. 

Hez'ro  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Hezkai  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 

Hez'ron  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hezrai,  Ges.).  1.  A  son  of 
Reuben,  ancestor  of  the  Hezroxites  1  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14).— 2.  A  son  of  Pharez,  ancestor  of 
the  Hezroxites  2  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ru.  iv.  18).— J. 
Hazor  4  (Josh.  XV.  25) 

Hfz'ron-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  tliet  1.  Dcscendsmts  of 
Hezrox  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). — 2,  A 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  descendants  of  Hez- 
rox, the  son  of  Pharez  (xxvi.  31). 

Bid'dai  or  Hid'da-i  (Heb.  mighty,  chief,  Fii.),  one 
of  David's  "thirty"  valiant  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30) ;  =  HvRAi. 

Hid'de-kel  (Heb.  the  rapid  Tigris,  Ges. ;  (he  rapid 
rivir,  (he  river  swif(  as  an  arrow,  Fii. ;  see  below), 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Edex  1,  the  river  which  "goeth 
eastward  to  Assyria  "  (Gen.  ii.  14),  and  which  Daniel 
calls  "the  Great  river"  (Dan.  x.  4),  seems  to  have 
been  rightly  identified  by  the  LXX.  with  the  Tigris. 
Dekel  (so  Rawlinson)  clearly  =  Bigla  or  Digla(h,  a 
name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  name 
now  in  uSte  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
is  Bijleh.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  ihai  Digla 
is  a  mere  Shcmitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that 
this  latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream ;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  two  forms  are  found  side 
by  side  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  and  that  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
stream  in  (he  inscriptions  of  Assyria  is  Tiggar. 

Hi'el  (Heb.  =  Jehiel  ?  Ges. ;  God  is  animaiion, 
Fu.),  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  in  the 
reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34);  and  in  whom  was 
fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  (Josh.  vi. 
26). 

Hl-e-rap'o-lls  (Gr.  sacred  ci(y,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  number  of  its  temples),  a  city  of 
PiiRYGiA,  celebrated  for  its  hot  calcareous  springs, 
which  have  deposited  vast  and  singular  incrusta- 
tions. It  is  mentioned  (Col.  iv.  13  only)  with  Co- 
1.0SSE  and  Laopicea,  the  three  towns  being  all  in 
the  ba.sin  of  the  Meander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
one  another.  The  situation  of  Hicrapolis  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  and  its  ruins  are  considerable, 
the  theatre  and  gymnasium  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous.    Its  modern  name  is  Pambotik-KalcssL 

Hl-fr'e-el  ((u.)  =  Jehiel  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 

lil-er'c-motb  (Gr.).  1.  Jeremoth  (1  Esd.  ix.  27). 
— 2,  Ramoth  (ix.  30). 

Ill-fr-i-e'ins  (1  Esd.  ix.  27)  =  Jehiel  in  Ezr.  x. 

Hl-fr'mas  (Gr.)  Ramiah  (1  Esd.  ix.  26). 

Hi-e-ron'y-mns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  of  haUoieed  name, 
L.  &  S.),  a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
V.  Eupator  (2  Mc.  xii.  2). 

Dig-gai'OB  [-ga'yon]  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  word 
which  occurs  m  the  Hebrew  in  Ps.  ix.  17  (A.  V.  16, 
"Higgaion,"  margin  "meditation"),  xix.  15  (A.  V. 
14,  "meditation"  [so  Gesenius,  Fiirst]),  xcii.  4  (A. 
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V.  3,  "a  solemn  sound,"  margin  "Higgaion"); 
Lam.  Hi.  62,  "  device,"  A.  V.,  Ges.,  Fii.).  In  Ps. 
xcii.  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  translate  with  the  murmur 
(or  ffentle  sound)  of  the  harp,  A.V.  "  upon  the  harp 
with  a  solemn  sound."  In  Ps.  ix.  Fiirst  makes  it 
an  air,  perhaps  muffled  mttsic  as  a  pause  or  a  pecu- 
liar kind ;  Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  musical  sign 
(compare  Selah).  It  seems  that  Higgaion  has  two 
meanings,  one  of  a  general  character  implying 
thought,  reflection,  and  another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  xcii. 
4,  of  a  technical  nature,  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  cannot  now  be  determined. 

High  Pla'ws  (Heb.  pi.  b&mdth  ;  see  Bamoth). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship 
on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  To  this  general 
custom  we  find  constant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is. 
Ixv.  7;  Jer.  iii.  6;  Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6;  Hos.  iv.  13), 
and  it  is  especially  attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
IV.  2,  xvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel 
(Gen.  xii.  7,  8 ;  compare  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54),  which 
shows  that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent  as 
it  Wios  natural ;  and  although  it  afterward  became 
mingled  with  idolatrous  observances  (Num.  xxiii. 
3),  it  was  in  itself  far  less  likely  to  \^e  abused  than 
the  consecration  of  groves  (Hos.  iv.  13).  (Grove.) 
It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a 
place  for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the 
sins  of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have 
resulted  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true 
God.  It  was  therefore  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xii.  11-14),  which  also  gave  the 
strictest  injunction  to  destroy  these  monuments  of 
Canaanitish  idolatry  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  NuA.  xxxiii. 
52 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  associations.  The 
command  was  a  prospective  one,  and  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes  were 
settled  in  the  promised  land.  Both  Gideon  and 
Manoah  built  altars  on  high  places  by  Divine  com- 
mand (Judg.  vi.  23,  26,  xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  tone  of  the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law 
on  the  subject  was  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete 
(so  Mr.  Farrar).  This  worship  at  other  places  than 
the  Tabernacle  seems  to  liave  been  occasioned  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty 
of  uniting  in  journeys  to  Shiloh  for  the  great  feasts, 
and  may  have  been  permitted  as  a  recurrence  to  the 
patriarchal  system  (R.  S.  Poole  in  Kitto).  It  is 
more  surprising  to  find  this  law  apparently  ignored 
at  a  much  later  period — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  (1 
Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5) ;  by  Saul  at 
Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35) ;  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  26);  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  (1  K. 
xviii.  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  rule  was  evidently  super- 
seded by  a  Divine  intimation ;  the  Tabernacle  and 
Zadok  the  priest  were  for  a  time  at  Gibeon,  where 
Solomon  sacrificed,  while  the  ark  was  at  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  iii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  i.  3  ff. ;  compare  1  Chr.  xv.,  xvi. 
37  fif,  xxi.  29,  30) ;  and  reasons  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  may  have  justified  the  irregularity  in  other 
cases ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  worship  in  high 
places  was  common  in  Judea,  not  only  during  (1  K. 
iii.  2-4),  but  even  after,  the  time  of  Solomon.  The 
convenience  of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local 
centres  of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  un- 
pleasant and  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusa- 


lem for  the  celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K. 
xxiii.  9).  In  fact,  the  high  places  seem  to  have  sup- 
plied the  need  of  synagogues  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8).  (Syna- 
OOGCE.)  Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were 
either  too  weak  or  too  ill-informed  to  repress  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while 
they  of  course  endeavored  to  prevent  it  from  being 
contaminated  with  polytheism.  Asa  and  Jehosha-  \ 
phat  seem  to  have  removed  the  high  places  so  far  as  <  \ 
they  had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  false  gods ;  ^ 
but  allowed  them  to  continue  as  convenient  meeting- 
places  where  the  people  had  been  wont  to  assemble 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xv.  14 ;  2  Chr.  xiv. 
3,  XV.  17,  xvii.  6,  X.X.  33)  (Michaelis,  Schulz,  Ber- 
theau,  Fairbairn).  At  last  Hezekiaii  set  himself  in 
good  earnest  to  the  suppression  of  this  prevalent 
corruption  (2  K.  xviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and 
Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the 
growth  of  the  evil,  that  even  liis  sweeping  reforma- 
tion required  to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3).  After  the 
time  of  Josiah  we  find  no  further  mention  of  these 
Jehovistic  high  places.     Idolatry. 

High '-priest.  The  office  of  high-priest  among  the 
Israelites  may  be  considered — I  Legally.  IL  Theo- 
logically. III.  Historically. — I.  The  legal  view  of 
the  high-priest's  oflBce  comprises  all  that  the  law  of 
Moses  ordained  respecting  it.  The  first  distinct 
separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood, 
which  previously  belonged  to  the  first-bors,  was 
that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  We  find  from  the  very 
first  the  following  characteristic  attributes  of  Aaron 
and  the  high-priests  his  successors,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  priests: — (1.)  Aaron  alone  was 
anointed  (Lev.  viii.  12),  whence  one  of  the  distinctive 
epithets  of  the  high-priest  was  "the  anointed 
priest"  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv. 
25).     This  appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29, 30.     The 


Drew  of  Jewish  Higli-prie»t.— (Kllto.) 

AXOiXTiXG  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  i.  e.  the  conimon 
priests,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  sprinkling 
their  garments  with  the  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21, 
xxviii.  41,  &c.).     The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
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is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.  The  anointing  oil 
is  described  in  Ex.  xxx.  22-25.  The  manufacture 
of  it  was  intrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apoth- 
ecaries (Nch.  iii.  8).  (Oixtmext,) — (2.)  Tlie  high- 
priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which  passed  to  his  suc- 
cessor at  his  death.  This  dress  consisted  of  eight 
parts,  as  the  Rabbins  constantly  note,  the  breast- 
plate, the  ephod  with  its  curious  girdle,  the  robe  of 
the  ephod,  the  mitre,  the  broidered  coat  or  diaper 
tunic,  and  the  girdle,  the  materials  being  gold,  blue, 
red,  crimson,  and  fine  (white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.). 
(Colors.)  To  the  above  are  added,  in  verse  42,  the 
breeches  or  drawers  (Lev.  xvi.  4)  of  linen;  and  to 
make  up  the  number  8,  some  reckon  the  high-priest's 
mitre,  or  the  plate  separately  from  the  bonnet ; 
while  others  reckon  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod 
separately  from  the  ephod.  Of  these  eight  articles 
of  attire,  four — viz.  the  coat  or  tunic,  the  girdle,  the 
breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or  turban  (Heb.  miffbd'dh) 
instead  of  the  mitre  (Heb.  milsiiepficik) — belonged 
to  the  common  priests.  Taking  the  articles  of  the 
high-priest's  dress  in  order,  we  have  (a.)  the  breast- 
plate (Heb.  hoshen  or  choshen),  or,  as  it  is  further 
named  (E.k.  xxviii.  4,  15,  29,  30),  the  breastplate  of 
judgment.  It  was,  like  the  inner  curtains  of  the 
Tabernacle,  the  vail,  and  the  ephod,  of  "  cuxnixg 
work."  (Embroiderer.)  The  breastplate  was  origin- 
ally two  spans  long,  and  one  span  broad,  but  when 
doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and 
chains  of  wrcathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx-stones  on 
the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other  rings 
and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding  rings  in  the 
ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place,  above  the  curious 
girdle.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  this  breastplate  were  the  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  set  in  four  rows,  three  in  a  row,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes,  and  divided  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  camps  were ;  each  stone 
having  the  name  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  en- 
graved upon  it.  According  to  the  LXX.  and  Jose- 
phus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the  Urim 
AND  Thcmmim.  The  addition  of  precious  stones  and 
costly  ornaments  expresses  glory  beyond  simple 
justification  (conpare  Is.  Ixii.  3;  Rev.  xxi.  11,  12- 
21).  But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  represent- 
ative personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  people 
would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his  person.  A 
striking  instance  of  this,  in  connection  too  with 
symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech.  iii.  It 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness  or  judgment,  resplendent  with  the 
same  precious  stones  which  symbolize  the  glory  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest, 
who  W.-13  then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  ex- 
press by  symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  grounded 
upon  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-priest. — 
(6.)  The  Ephod.  This  consisted  of  two  parts,  of 
which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other  the  front, 
i.  e.  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  body.  These 
were  clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx-stones,  each  having  pngraved  on  it  six  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further  united 
by  a  "curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  waist. — (<•.)  The 
Robe  of  the  ephod  (Heb.  mc'U ;  see  Dress  III.  3). 
This  was  of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself, 
being  all  of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  31),  which  implied  its 
being  only  of  "  woven  work  "  (xxxix.  22).     It  was 


worn  Immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was  longer 
than  it  The  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only 
slits  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  through.  It 
had  a  hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  bor- 
der round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being 
rent.  (Arms,  II.  2.)  The  skjrt  of  this  robe  had  a 
remarkable  trimming  of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red, 
and  crimson,  with  a  bell  of  gold  between  each 
pomegranate  alternately.  The  bells  were  to  give  a 
sound  when  the  high-priest  went  in  and  came  out  of 
the  Holy  Place.— (rf.)  The  mitre  or  upper  turbun 
(Head-dress),  with  its  gold  plate,  engraved  with 
"  HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD,"  fastened  to  it  by  a 
ribbon  of  blue  (xxviii.  36  ff".).  Josephus  applies  the  He- 
brew term  mitsnepheth  to  the  turbans  of  the  common 
priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition  to  this,  and 
sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest  had  another 
turban  of  blue;  that  besides  this  he  had  outside  the 
turban  a  triple  crown  of  gold,  i.  e.  consisting  of 
three  rims  one  above  the  other,  and  terminating  at 
top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx,  like  the  inverted  calyx 
of  the  herb  hyoscyamus  (henbane).  Josephus  doubt- 
less gives  a  true  account  of  the  high-priest's  turban 
as  worn  in  his  day.  He  also  describes  the  lamina 
or  gold  plate,  which  he  says  covered  the  forehead 
of  the  high-priest. — (c.)  The  broidered  coat  (Heb, 
cithoneth  tashbets ;  Dress,  III.  1 ;  Embroiderer) 
was  a  tunic  or  long  skirt  of  linen  with  a  tessellated 
or  diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a  stone.  The 
GIRDLE,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the  body 
several  times  from  the  breast  downward,  and  the 
ends  hung  down  to  the  ankles.  The  breeches  or 
drawers,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins  and  thighs  ;  and 
the  bonnet  (Heb.  migbd'uh;  Crows;  Head-press) 
was  a  turban  of  linen  partially  covering  the  head, 
but  not  jn  the  form  of  a  cone  like  that  of  the  high- 
priest  when  the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four 
last  were  common  to  all  priests.  (Priest.) — (3.) 
Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone  it  ap- 
pertained, and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (Atoxemext,  Day  ok),  when 
he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  on  the 
mercy-seat,  and  burnt  incense  within  the  vail  (Lev. 
xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the  Talmudists  not  to  have 
worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to 
have  been  clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4, 
32).  It  is  singular,  however,  that  on  the  other  hand, 
Josephus  says  that  the  great  fast^ay  was  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the  high-priest 
wore  all  his  robes. — (4.)  The  high-priest  had  a  pecu- 
liar place  in  the  law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking 
sanctuary  in  the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer 
might  not  leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  life- 
time of  the  existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was  also 
forbidden  to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or 
rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent in  Lev.  x.  6.  The  other  respects  in  which 
the  high-priest  exercised  superior  functions  to  the 
I  other  priests  arose  rather  from  his  position  and  op- 
portunities, than  were  distinctly  attached  to  his 
office,  and  they  consequently  varied  with  the  per- 
sonal character  and  abilities  of  the  high-prici=t. 
Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most  naturally 
and  usually  belonged  to  him,  the  rule  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  government  of  the  priests  and  Lrvitos  who 
ministered  there,  did  not  invariably  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  high-priest.  The  Rabbins"  speak  very  fre- 
quently of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acjcd  in 
the  high-priest's  room.     He  is  the  same  who  in  the 
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0.  T.  is  called  "  the  second  priest "  (2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
XXV.  18).     Thus  too  it  is  explained  of  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  (Lk.  ill.  2),  that  Annas  was  Sagan.  Ananias 
is  also  thought  by  some  to  have  been  Sagan,  acting 
for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).     It  does  not  ap- 
pear by  whose  authority  the  high-priests  were  ap- 
pointed to  their  office  before  there  were  kings  of 
Israel.     But  as  we  find  it  invariably  done  by  the 
civil  power  in  later  times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the 
times  preceding  the  monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders, 
or  Sanhedrim.     The  usual  age  for  entenng  upon  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
17,  is  considered  to  have  been  twenty  years,  though 
a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually  incapacitated 
if  he  had  attained  to  puberty.      Again,  according  to 
Lev.  xxi.,  no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate 
at  the  altar. — II.  The  theological  view  of  the  high- 
priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Dictionary.     Such  a  view  would  embrace  the  con- 
sideration of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and  minis- 
trations of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  typical  of 
the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  set- 
ting forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.     (Atonement  ;  Messiah  ; 
Sacrifice  ;  Saviodr.)    This  has  been  done  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     It  would  also 
embrace  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  by  such  symbols. — III.  His- 
torical view  of  the  subject.     The   history  of  the 
high-priests  embraces  a  period  of  about  1,370  years, 
and  a  succession  of  about  eighty  high-priests,  begin- 
ning with  Aaron,  and  ending  with  Phannias.     They 
naturally  arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — 
(«.)  those  before  David ;  (6.)  those  from  David  to 
the  Captivity  ;.(c.)  those  from  the   return  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,     (a.)   The  high- 
priests  of  the  first  group  who  are  distinctly  made 
known  to  us  as  such  are — 1.  Aaron ;  2.  Eleazar ;  3. 
Phinehas;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub  (1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh. 
xi.   11;  1  Sam.  xiv.  3);  6.  Ahiah;    7.  Ahimelech. 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died 
before  his  father,  and  so  was  not  high-priest.     Of 
the  above,  the  three  first  succeeded  in  regular  order, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  Aaron's  eldest  sons  having  died 
in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  x.).     But  Eli,  the  fourth,  was 
of  the  line  of  Ithamar.     What  was  the  exact  inter- 
val between  the  death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession 
of  Eli,  what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief 
priesthood  from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Itha- 
mar, we  have  no  means  of  determining  from  Scrip- 
ture.    Josephus  asserts  that  the  father  of  Bukki — 
whom  he  calls  Joseph,  and  Abiezer,  i.  e.  Abishua — 
was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's  line,  before 
Zadok.     If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or  grandson 
under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  might 
have  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of  course,  or 
he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the  elders.     If 
Ahiah  and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name 
of  the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers, 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.     The  high-priests, 
then,  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  eight 
in  niimber,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. 
— (6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with 
the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly 
equal  authority,  viz.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1  Chr. 
XV.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  17).     It  is  not  unlikely  (so  Lord 
A.  C.  Hervey,  the  original  author  of  this  article), 
that  after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession 
of  Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 


priest,  and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful 
friend  Abiathar  and  his  new  and  important  ally 
Zadok  by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood : 
the  first  place,  with   the   Ephod,   and   Urim   and 
Thummim,  remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in 
actual  possession  of  them.     The  'first  considerable 
difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the  historical  sur^-cy  of 
the  high-priests  of  the  second  group  is  to  ascertain 
who  was  high-priest  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple.     Josephus  says  that  Zadok  was,  and  tlie 
Seder  Olam  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon ;  but  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that 
Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon, 
and  1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,  "he  it  is  that 
executeth  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple  that  Solo- 
mon built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at  its 
first  completion.     We  can  hardly  therefore  be  wrong 
in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz  was  the 
first  high-priest  of   Solomon's  Temple.     In   con- 
structing the  list  of  the  succession  of  priests  of  this 
group,  we  must  compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  8-15  (A.  V.)  with  the  notices  of  high-priests 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  list  given  by  Jose- 
phus.    Now,  as  regards  the  genealogy,  it  is  seen  aj; 
once  that  there  is  something  defective ;  for  whereas 
from  David  to  Jeconiah  there  are  twenty  kings,  from 
Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there  are  but  thirteen  priests. 
Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  in  its  six  first  gener- 
ations from  Zadok,  inclusive,  exactly  suits  the  his- 
tory, yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the  middle ;  for  be- 
tween Amariah,  the   high-priest   in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  the  high- 
priest  in  Josiah's  reign — an  interval  of  about  240 
years — there  are  but  two  names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok, 
and  those  liable  to  the  utmost  suspicion  from  their 
reproducing  the  same  sequence  which  occurs  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  same  genealogy — Amariah,  Ahi- 
tub, Zadok.     But   the   historical  books  supply  us 
with  four  or  five  names  for  this  interval,  viz.  Jelioiada 
in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and  probably 
still   earlier ;   Zechariah   his  son ;   Azariah  in   the 
reign  of  Uzziah  ;  Urijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and 
Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.     If,  however,  in 
the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi.,  Azariah  and  Hilkiah 
have  been  accidentally  transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
then  the  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Ilczekiah's 
reign  will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  14.     Put- 
ting the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  de- 
ducting the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  geneal- 
ogy, we  have  fifteen  high-priests  indicated  in  Scrip- 
ture as  contemporary  with  the  twenty  kings,  with 
room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  Sudcas  of  Josephus,  who 
corresponds  to  Zedekiah  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in 
the  Seder   Olam,  and  Odeas,  who  corresponds  to 
Hoshaiah  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to 
the  same  Jewish  chronicle,  may  really  represent 
high-priests  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved 
in  Scripture.     This  would  bring  up  the  number  to 
seventeen,  or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as  the  father  of 
Seraiah,  to  eighteen,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the 
twenty  kings.     Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this 
second  group,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable   incidents :— (1.)  The   transfer  of    the 
seat  of  worship  from  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  effected  by  Da- 
vid and  consolidated  bv  the  building  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Temple  of  Solomon.     (2.)  The  organization  of 
the  Temple-service  under  the  high-priest.     (3.)  The 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.     (4.)  The  overthrow  of  the 
usurpation  of  Athaliah  by  Jehoiada  the  high-priest. 
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(5.)  The  boldness  and  success  with  which  the  high- 
priest  Azariah  withstood  the  encroachments  of  the 
king  Uzziah  upon  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  (b.)  The  repair  of  the  Temple  by  Je- 
hoiada,  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  services  by 
Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  religious  reforma- 
tion by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  (7.)  In  all 
these  great  religious  movements,  however,  except- 
ing the  one  headed  by  Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  civil  power  took  the  lead.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as 
an  historical  fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  high-priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with 
Seraiah,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan, 
and  slain  at  Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together 
with  Zephaniah  the  second  priest  or  Sagan,  after 
the  burning  of  the  Temple  and  the  plunder  of  all 
the  sacred  vessels  (2  K.  xx.  18).  His  son  Jehoza- 
dak  or  Josedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away 
captive  (1  Chr.  vL  15).  The  time  occupied  by  these 
high-priests  was  about  454  years,  which  gives  an 
average  of  something  more  than  twenty-five  years 
to  each  high-priest.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a 
single  instance  is  recorded  after  the  time  of  David 
of  an  inquiry  by  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  minis- 
try of  the  prophets  seems  to  have  superseded  that 
of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g.  2  Chr.  xv.,  xviii.,  xx. 
14,  15 ;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14  ;  Jer.  xxi.  1,  2). 
— (r.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  Temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Hag.  i.  1,  14,  &c.,  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  1  Es- 
dras  and  Ecclesiasticus  ;  and  he  therefore  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  third  and  last  series,  honorably  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zealous  cooperation  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  restoring  the 
dilapidated  commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  succes- 
sors, as  far  as  the  0.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim, 
Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jad- 
dua.  Jaddua  was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I., 
his  son,  and  he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue.  (Jerlsalem; 
Stsagogle,  the  Great.)  Upon  Simon's  death,  his 
eon  Onias  being  under  age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  broth- 
er, succeeded  him.  The  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar 
is  memorable  as  being  that  under  which  the  LXX. 
version  of  the  Scriptures  (Septuagint)  was  made 
at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  according 
to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken  from  Aristeas. 
Viewed  in  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  the  high- 
priesthood,  this  translation  was  a  sign,  and  perhaps 
a  helping  cause,  of  their  decay.  It  marked  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  Hellenize,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  What,  however, 
for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish  institutions,  was  the 
cruel  and  impolitic  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes.  The  result  was  that  after  the  high-priesthood 
had  been  brought  to  the  lowest  degradation  by  the 
apostasy  and  crimes  of  the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  seven 
years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of  Alcimus, 
his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and  glorious 
euccession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the  Asmonean 


family  (Maccabees),  who  united  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  to 
that  of  the  high-priesthood.  The  Asmonean  familr 
were  priests  of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of 
the  twentj-four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  whose  re- 
turn from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10 ;  Xeh. 
xi.  10.  Thc-y  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Elea- 
zar, though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certaintv. 
This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from  b.  c.  163,  till 
the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great.  Aristobulus, 
the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Mariamne, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law, 
B.  c.  85.  There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
high-priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107  years. 
The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of  these  later  and 
oft-changuig  high-priests,  viz.  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and 
Ananias.  Theophilus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  was  the 
high-priest  from  whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the 
synagogue  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1,  14).  Phannias, 
the  last  high-priest,  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the 
Zealots  from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Jose- 
phus Eniachim  (probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Ja- 
chim).  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession 
of  high-priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and 
of  the  contemporary  civil  rulers  : 

cmi.  BULER.  HIGH-PK1E8T. 

Moses.  .4aron. 

Jo!>bua Eleazar. 

Othniel Phinefaas. 

Abishua Abishaa. 

I  Eli Eli. 

I  Saninel Ahltub. 

Saul Ahiah. 

David Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Solomon Azariah. 

Abijah ". Johanan. 

Asa Azariah. 

Jeboshaphat Amnriah. 

Jeboram Jehoiada. 

Ahaziah " 

Jehoash Da  and  Zechariah. 

Amaziah i 

Uzziah Azariah. 

Jothum ? 

Ahaz Frljah. 

Hezekiah A  zariah. 

Manasseh Shallum. 

Amon *' 

Josiah Hilkiah. 

Jehoiaklm Azariah  ? 

Zedekiab Seraiah. 

Evil-iTierodach Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabel    (Cyrus   and  Da- 
rius)  Jeshna. 

Mordecal  ?  (Xerxes) Joiakim. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Artaxer- 
xes) Eliashib. 

Darius  Nothns Jo'ada. 

Artaxerxes  Mnenion Johanan. 

Alexander  the  Great. Jaddua. 

Onias  I.    (Ptolemy  Sour,  An- 
tigonus) Onias  I. 

PtoIemvKoter Simon  the  JuBt 

Ptolemy  Phihidelphus Eleazar. 

'•  "  Manasseh. 

Ptolemy  Energetes Onias  II. 

Ptolemy  Philojator Simon  IL 

Ptolemy  Epipbanes  and  Anti- 
ochus  Onias  IIL 

Antiochus  Epiphaucs (Joshua,  or)  Jafon. 

"  ••  Onius.  or  Menelaus. 

Demetrius Jacimus,  or  Alcimus. 

Alexander  Rilas Jonathan,    brother   of  Judas 

Maccabeus  (Af  moncan). 

Simon  (.\smonean) Simon  (Asmonear.). 

John  Ilyrcanus  (.A«m.) John  Hyrcanus  (Atm.) 

Kin?  Aristobulus  (Asm.) Aristobulus  (At-m.) 

KinK  Alexander  Janna'us  « As- 
monean)   Alexander  Jannn'iis  (Atm.) 

Qneen  Alexandra  (Asm.) Hyrcanus  II.  (Asm.) 

King  Aristobnlaa  11.    (Asmo- 
nean)  Aristobulus  II.  (Aon.) 
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CIVIL  BITLEB.  HISH-FBIBST. 

Pompcy  the  Great  and  Hyrca- 
nus,  or  rather,  toward  the 
end  of  his  pontittcate,  Antl- 

jiator Hyrcanns  II.  (Asm.) 

Pacorus  the  Parthian Antigonus  (Asm.) 

Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Jn- 

dea Ananelus. 

*•  "  Aristobulns   (last   of    Asmo- 

neans),  murdered  by  Uerod. 

»  "  Ananelus  restored. 

«  "  Jesus,  son  of  Faneus. 

"  «  Simon,  son  of  Boiithus,  father- 

in-law  to  Herod. 

«  «  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus. 

"  "  Jozarua,  son  of  Simon. 

Archelans,  king  (or  ethnarch) 

of  Jndea. Eleazar,  brother  of  Jozarus. 

"  "  Jesus,  sou  of  Sie. 

"  "  Jozarus  (second  time). 

Cyrenlus,  governor  of  Syria, 

"second  time Ananns  or  Annas. 

Valerius  Gratus.  procurator  of 

Judea Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 

"  "  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus. 

"  "  Simon,  son  of  Kamith. 

Vitcllina,  governor  of  Syria. .  .Caiaphas,  called  also  Joseph. 
"  "  ..  .Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 

"  "  ...Theophilus,  brother  of  Jona- 

than. 

Herod  Agrippa Simon  Cantheras. 

'•  Matthias,  brothel  of  Jonathan, 

son  of  Ananns. 

"  Elioneus,  son  of  Cantheras. 

Herod  Agrippa  II Joseph,  son  of  Camei. 

"  "         Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus. 

"  "         -lonathan. 

'•  "  Ismael,  son  of  Fabi. 

"  "  Joseph  Cabi,  son  of  Simon. 

"  "         Ananus,   son   of  Ananus,   or 

Ananias. 

Appointed  by  the  people Jesus,  son  of  Damneus. 

~  "  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel. 

Do.  (Whiston  on  Jos.  S.  J.  iv.    ' 

3,  §  6) Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus. 

Chosen  by  lot Phannias,  son  of  Samuel 


*  High 'way  (Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  Judg.  v.  6 ;  2  K.  xviii. 
l"? ;  Mat.  xxii.  9,  &c.).  Roads  of  some  kind  appar- 
ently existed  in  Palestine  at  a  very  early  period ; 
but  probably  most  of  them  were,  as  now,  only  nar- 
row tracks,  by  which  beasts  of  burden  or  travellers 
on  foot  pass  from  city  to  city.  The  law  in  regard 
to  cities  of  refuge  (City  of  Refuge)  required  ways 
to  be  kept  open  by  which  the  manslayer  might  flee 
thither  (Deut.  xix.  3 :  see  Talmud).  The  "  king's 
highway  "  is  mentioned  (Num.  xxi.  22) ;  language 
derived  from  road-making  is  used  (Is.  xl.  3,  4,  xlix. 
11,  Ixii.  10,  &c.) ;  in  some  parts  of  the  land,  at 
least,  carriages  and  chariots  were  used  (Carriage  ; 
Cart;  Chariot;  Wagon);  but  for  its  best  roads 
Palestine  was  indebted  to  the  Romans.  Traces  of 
the  Roman  roads  still  remain;  but  for  centuries 'lit- 
tle or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  road-making  in 
Palestine.  Instead  of  wheeled  vehicles,  we  find 
horses,  camels,  and  asses  principally  used  for  trans- 
portation.    Jerusalem. 

Hi'len  (Heb.  fortress  ?  Fii.),  a  city  of  Judah  al- 
lotted to  the  priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  58);  =  Holos  1. 

Hil-ki'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  portion  of  Jehovah,  Ges.). 
1.  Father  of  Eliakim  1  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  37, 
xix.  2;  Is.  xxii.  20,  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22,  xxxvii.  2). — 2. 
High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4  ff. ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  £f. ;  1  Esd.  i.  8).  'According  to  the 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.)  he  was  son  of 
Shallum,  and  from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  apparently  the  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  the  scribe.  His  high-priesthood  was 
rendered  particularly  illustrious  by  the  great  refor- 
mation effected  under  it  by  King  Josiah,  by  the  sol- 
emn Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  that  king's  reign,  and  above  all  by  the  dis- 
covery which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the  law  of 
25 


Moses  in  the  Temple.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
Kennicott  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  original  au- 
tograph copy  of  the  Pentateuch  written  by  Moses 
which  Hilkiah  found,  but  his  argument  is  far  from 
conclusive.  A  difficult  and  interesting  question 
arises,  What  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  ?  Our 
means  of  answering  this  question  seem  to  be  lim- 
ited, (1.)  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  depositing  the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was 
originally  enjoined ;  (2.)  to  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  discovered  by  Hilkiah,  as  far 
as  they  transpire;  (3.)  to  any  indications  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  contemporary  writings 
of  Jeremiah,  or  from  any  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. A  consideration  of  all  these  points  raises  a 
strong  probability  that  the  book  in  question  was  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey, 
De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.  Jo.*e- 
phus,  Le  Clerc,  Keil,  Ewald,  Lengerke,  Haver- 
nick,  &c.,  suppose  it  was  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch).—3t  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amzi  (1 
Chr.  vi.  45,  Heb.  30). — 1.  Another  Meraijte  Le- 
vite, second  son  of  Hosah  (xxvi.  11). — 5.  One  of 
those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  ;  probably  a  priest  (Xeh. 
viii.  4).  He  may  =  the  Hilkiah  who  came  up  in 
the  expedition  with  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  (xii.  7). 
—%,  A  priest  of  Anathoth,  father  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1). — 7.  Father  of  Gemariah,  who 
was  one  of  Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
xxix.  3). 

Hill.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
hills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently  no- 
ticed in  the  general  description  of  the  features  of 
the  country.  The  word  "  hill  "  has  been  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  as  the  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  gibe'dh, 
from  a  root  which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curva- 
ture or  humpishness.  A  word  involving  this  idea 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Pal- 
estine.— 2.  Heb.  har,  which  has  a  much  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  gibe''dh,  meaning  a  whole  district 
rather  than  an  individual  eminence,  and  to  which 
our  word  "  mountain "  answers  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. This  translation  of  har  by  "  hill "  some- 
times obscures  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it 
is  desirable  that  the  topography  should  be  unmis- 
takable. For  instance,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  "  hill  "  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere,  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  ac- 
curately rendered  "mount "and  "mountain."  (Mi- 
ZAR.)  The  country  of  the  "  hills  "  in  Deut.  i.  7  ; 
Josh.  ix.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the  elevated  district  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  "  the  mountain  "  in  Num.  xiii.  29,  &c.  In  2 
K.  i.  9  and  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the  word  "  hill "  ob- 
scures the  allusion  to  Carmel,  which  in  other  pas- 
sages (e.  g.  1  K.  xviii.  19 ;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  the  term 
"  mount "  correctly  attached  to  it. — 3.  Heb.  ma'afeA, 
better  "ascent,"  once  (1  Sam.  ix.  11).  (Maaleh- 
ACRABBiM.) — 4.  Gr.  bounos  (Lk.  iii.  5,  xxiii.  30). — 
5.  Gr.  oros  (Mat.  v.  14;  Lk.  iv.  29),  elsewhere 
"  mountain  "  (Mat.  iv.  8,  v.  1,  &c.)  or  "  mount "  (xxi. 
1,  &c.).  The  "  hill "  (Lk.  ix.  37)  =  the  "  mountain  " 
(ver.  28).  In  Lk.  i.  39,  65,  the  "  hill  country"  (Gr. 
hi  oreine)  is  the  "  mountain  of  Judah  "  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  0.  T.    Judah  1  (IV.). 

Hil'lel  (Heb.  praise,  Ges.),  a  native  of  Pirathon  in 
Mount  Ephraim ;  father  of  Abdos,  judge  of  Israel 
(Judg.  xiL  13,  15). 

Hia  (Heb.).     Weights  and  Measures. 

Hind  (Heb.  ai/t/dldh,  ayyelelh),  the  female  of  the 
common  stag  or  Cervus  Elaphua.    (Hart.)    It  is 
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frequently  noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xlix^  21  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiL  34 ;  Ps.  xviii.  33 ;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness 
(Prov.  V.  19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant  ii.  7,  iii.  5), 
earnest  longing  (Ps.  xlii.  1,  "hart"),  and  maternal 
affection  (Jer.  xiv.  6).  Its  shjTiess  and  remoteness 
from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also  alluded  to  (Job 
xxxix.  1),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its 
young  at  the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9).  Aije- 
LETH  Shahar. 

Hinge  (Heb.  pdth,  t»ir).  Both  ancient  Egyptian 
and  modem  Oriental  doors  were  and  are  hung  by 
means  of  pivots  turning  in  sockets  both  on  the  up- 
per and  lower  sides  ( 1  K.  vii.  50).  In  Syria,  and 
especially  the  Hauran,  there  are  many  ancient  doors 
consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots  carved  out  of 
the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sockets  above  and  be- 
low, and  fixed  during  the  building  of  the  house. 
(Gate.)  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  explained. 

Hla'aon  (Heb.  lamentation  ?  Ajtc  ;  full  of  good- 
ness or  favor,  or  endowed  iritk  goods,  rich,  Fii.), 
Vtl'ley  of,  otherwise  called  "  the  valley  of  the  son  " 
or  "  children  of  Hinnom  ;  "  a  deep  and  narrow  ra- 
vine, with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky  plateau  of  the 
"  plain  of  Rephaim  "  to  the  S.  (Aceldama  ;  Gi- 
Hos.)  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom in  the  sacred  writings  is  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  where  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and  ! 
Benjamin  is  described  as  passing  along  the  bed  of 
the  ravine.  On  the  southern  brow,  overlooking  the 
valley  at  its  eastern  extremity,  Solomon  erected 
high  places  for  Molech  (IK.  xi.  1),  whose  horrid 
rites  were  revived  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
vicinity  by  the  later  idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and 
Manasseh  made  their  children  "  pass  through  the 
fire  "  in  this  valley  (2  K.  xvi.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3, 
xxxiii.  6),  and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacri- 
fice to  the  fire-gods  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in 
ToPHET,  at  its  S.  E.  extremity,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod (Jer.  vii.  31 ;  2  K.  xxx.  10).  To  put  an  end  to 
these  abominations,  the  place  was  polluted  by  Jo- 
eiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
tions (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
from  which  time  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  From  its  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, and  from  the  detested  and  abominable  fire 
of  Molech,  if  not  from  the  supposed  ever-burning 
funeral-piles,  the  later  Jews  applied  the  name  of 
this  valley  (Heb.  Gey  Hinnom),  (iEiiENNA,  to  denote 
the  place  of  eternal  torment.  (Hell.)  The  name 
by  which  it  is  now  known  is  Wddy  Jchennam,  or 
Wddy  <r-Ruheh. 

ilip«po-pot'a-iniis  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  river-hone).  Be- 
hemoth. 

Hi'nih  (Heb.  vohle  birth,  Ges.),  an  Adullamite, 
the  friend  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12  ;  and  see 
20). 

Hi'niH,  or  nn'ran  (both  Heb.  =  noble,  high- 
bom,  Ges.).  1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who  sent  work- 
men and  materials  to  Jeru.«alem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ; 
1  Chr.  xiv.  1)  to  build  a  palace  for  David,  whom  he 
ever  loved  (1  K.  v.  1),  and  again  (v.  10;2Chr.  ii.  14, 
16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  Solomon,  with  whom 
he  bad  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  (1  K.  t.  11, 


12).  The  contempt  with  which  he  received  Solo- 
mon's present  of  Cabul  (ix.  12)  does  not  appear  to 
have  caused  any  breach  between  the  two  kin^s.  He 
admitted  Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a 
share  in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
(x.  22) ;  and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guidance  of 
Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the  gold  of  Ophir  (ix. 
26)  to  Solomon's  two  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea.  Dius, 
the  Phenician  historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesus 
assign  to  Hiram  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-four 
years ;  and  relate  that  his  father  was  Abibal,  his 
son  and  successor  Baleazar.  Others  relate  thiit 
Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the  Temple, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. — i.  A 
man  of  mixed  race  (vii.  13,  40,  45),  the  principal 
artificer  sent  by  King  Hiram  to  Solomon.  Handi- 
CRAiT  ;  HuRAM ;  Temple. 

Hir-ca'nns  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  "  a  son  of  Tobias,"  who 
had  a  large  treasure  placed  for  security  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Helio- 
DORis  (about  187  B.  c. ;  2  Mc.  iii.  11). 

*  Uirc'ling  =  one  who  serves  for  hire.  Ser- 
vant. 

*  Hi'rom  (1  K.  vii.  40  margin)  =  Hiram  2. 

*  eit'Ute  (fr.  Heb.)  =  descendant  ol  Heth.  Hit- 
tites. 

Hit'tites  (fr.  Heb.)  Hitti  or  Chitti,  pi.  Hiittm  or 
Chitiim),  the  =  the  nation  descended  from  Heth, 
the  second  son  of  Canaan.  Our  first  introduction 
to  the  Hittites  is  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  he 
bought,  from  the  "  sons  "  or  "  children  of  Heth," 
the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  belonging  to 
Ephron  the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at  the 
town  which  was  afterward,  under  its  new  name  of 
Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xxiiL  19, 
XXV.  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial  than 
military.  As  Ewald  well  says,  Abraham  chose  his 
allies  in  warfare  from  the  Amorites,  but  he  goes  to 
the  Hittites  for  his  grave.  But  the  tribe  was  evi- 
dently as  yet  but  f^mall,  not  important  enough  to 
be  noticed  beside  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Periz- 
zite "  who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between 
them  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7).  Throughout  the  book 
of  Exodus,  the  name  of  the  Hittites  occurs  only  in 
the  usual  formula  for  the  occupants  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  From  this  time  their  quiet  habits  van- 
ish, and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader,  in 
equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes  (Josh, 
ix.  1,  xi.  3,  &c.).  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the 
Hittites  are  very  few  and  faint.  The  individual 
Hittites  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are — Adah  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2),  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6),  Bashemath 
(Gen.  x.\vi.  34),  Beeri,  Elon,  Ephron  (xxiii.  10,  &c.), 
JrniTH  (xxvi.  34),  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  3  ff.,  xxiii.  39, 
&c.),  ZoHAR  (Gen.  xxiiL  8).  The  Egyptian  annals 
tell  us  of  a  very  powerful  confederacy  of  Hittites  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or 
Sethos,  waged  war  about  b.  c.  1340,  and  whose  cap- 
ital, Ketesh,  situate  near  Emcsa,  he  conquered.  In 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deciphered, 
there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of  Khatti, 
whose  territory  also  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Oron- 
tes, and  who  were  sometimes  assisted  by  the  people 
of  the  sea-coast,  probably  the  Phcnicians.  If  the 
identification  of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  affords  a  clew  to  the  meaning 
of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise  puzzling 
(Josh,  I  4  ;  Judg.  L  26  ;  1  K.  x.  29 ;  2  K.  vii.  6 ;  2 
Chr.  L  17).    Hair. 
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Hi'rite,  pi.  Hi'Tltes  (fr.  Heb.  Hiwi  or  Chivvi  = 
dweller  in  an  encampment  or  nomcUlic  village^  Fu., 
Ges.  doubtfully  ;  inhabitant  of  tlie  interior  or  mid- 
land, Ewald),  the.  The  name  is,  ia  the  original, 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "  the  Hivite "  is 
named  as  one  of  the  descendants — the  sixth  in  or- 
der— of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  17 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of  the  nations 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham,  occupied 
the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  the  Hivites  are 
omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  name  is  also 
absent  in  the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29). 
Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  then  insignificance  of 
the  Hivites.  The  name  constantly  occurs  in  the 
formula  by  which  the  country  is  designated  in  the 
earlier  books  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  &c.),  and  also  in  the 
later  ones  (1  K.  ix.  20 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7).  We  first 
encounter  the  actual  people  of  the  Hivites  at  Ja- 
cob's return  to  Canaan.  Shechem  was  then  in  their 
possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  "  prince  of 
the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time, 
to  judge  of  them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  im- 
petuous people,  credulous  and  easily  deceived  by 
the  crafty  and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative 
further  exhibits  them  as  peaceful  and  commercial, 
given  to  "  trade  "  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of 
"  possessions  ''  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth  "  (10, 
23,  28,  29).  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  (Gibe- 
on.)  Their  character  is  now  in  some  respects  ma- 
terially altered.  They  are  still  evidently  averse  to 
fighting,  but  they  have  acquired — possibly  by  long 
experience  in  traffic — an  amount  of  craft  which 
they  did  not  before  possess,  and  which  enables 
them  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly 
successful  manner  (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  main  body 
of  the  Hivites,  however,  were  at  this  time  living  on 
the  northern  confines  of  Western  Palestine — "  un- 
der Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  "  (Josh.  xi.  3) — 
'•  in  Mount  Lebanon,  from  Mount  Raal-Hermon  to 
the  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  (Judg.  iii.  3,  comp.  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  7).     Atim. 

Hiz-ki'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hezekiah),  an  ancestor  of 
Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Uiz-ki'jah  (Heb.  =  Hezekiah),  according  to  the 
A.  V.  a  man  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
name  should  be  taken  with  that  preceding  it,  -as 
"  Ater-Hizkijah  "  =  "  Ater  of  Hezekiah."     Ater  2. 

Ho'bab  (Heb.  beloved,  Ges.).  This  name  is  found 
in  two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29 ;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  or  his  son,  i.  e.  Moses'  brother-in- 
law.  (1.)  In  favor  of  the  latter  are  (a.)  the  express 
statement  that  Hobab  was  "  the  son  of  Raguel " 
(Num.  X.  29) ;  Raguel  or  Reuel  being  identified  with 
Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp.  iii.  1,  &c.),  but 
also  by  Josephus.  (6.)  The  fact  that  Jethro  had 
some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  (2).  In 
favor  of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jethro  are  (a.)  the 
words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ;  but  this  is  of  later  date  than 
the  other,  and  altogether  a  more  casual  statement. 
(6.)  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Raguel,  remarks  that 
he  "  had  lothor  (i.  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surname."  The 
Mohammedan  traditions  favor  the  identity  of  Hobab 
with  Jethro.  But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num. 
X.  29-32,  though  brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest. 
While  Jethro  is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and 
practised  administrator,  Hobab  appears  as  the  ex- 


perienced Bedouin  sheikh,  to  wh«m  Moses  looked 
for  the  material  safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in 
the  new  and  difficult  ground  before  them. 

Ho'bah  (Heb.  hidden,  hiding-place,  Ges.),  the  place 
to  which  Abraham  pursued  the  kings  who  had  pil- 
laged Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  was  situated  "  to 
the  N.  of  Damascus."  Arab  tradition  makes  the 
village  of  Burzeh,  three  miles  N.  of  Damascus,  the 
place  where  Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after 
the  discomfiture  of  the  kings.  The  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus affirm  that  the  village  of  Jobar^  about  three 
miles  N.  E.  of  Damascus  =  Hobah. 

Hod  (Heb.  splendor,  tnajesty,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Zo- 
phah,  and  chieftain  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Uo-dal'ah,  or  Hod-a-i'ah  (fr.  li(ih.  =  praixe  ye  Jeho- 
vah? Ges.),  son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  royal  fine  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).     Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Hod-a-Ti'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hodaiah,  Ges.).  1.  A 
man  of  Manasseh,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  half-tribe 
E.  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24).—8.  A  man  of  Ben- 
jamin, son  of  Has-senuah  (1  Chr.  ix.  7).— 3.  A  Le- 
vite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  an  im- 
portant family  in  the  tribe  (Ezr.  ii.  40);  —  Hodevah 
and  JuDAii  3  ? 

Ho  desh  (Heb.  the  new  moon,  a  month,  Ges.),  a 
woman  named  in  the  geijcalogies  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wife  of  Shaharaim. 

Ho-de'rah  (Heb.  =  Hodijah,  Ges.)  =  Eodatiau 
3  (Neh.  vii.  43). 

Ho-dl'ali  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hodijah),  one  of  the  two 
wives  of  Ezra,  a  man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19); 
doubtless  =  Jehcdijah  in  verse  18. 

Ho-dl'jah  (Heb.  splendor  of  Jehovah,  Ges.).  1,  A 
Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viiL 
7  ;  probably  also  ix.  5,  x.  10). — 2.  Another  Levite 
at  the  same  time  (x.  13).— 3.  A  layman,  one  of  the 
"  heads  "  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  (x.  18). 

Hi^'lah  (Heb.  partridge,  Ges.),  the  third  of  the 
five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxviL 
1,  xxxvi.  11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3).     Heir. 

Hoham  (Heb.  probably  =  whom  Jehovah  impels^ 
Ges.),  king  of  Hebron  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  X.  3). 

*  Hold  =  a  fortress  or  place  held  by  a  gareison 
(Judg.  ix.  46, 49,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5,  &c.).  Tower  ; 
War. 

*  Hole.    Gate. 

Holm '-tree  [home-]  (Gr.  prinos;  L.  ilex),  a  species 
of  OAK,  named  only  in  Sus.  58.  (Daniel,  Apocry- 
phal Additions  to.)  The  Gr.  prinos  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  no  doubt  =  the  Querents  coccif 
era.  The  L.  ilex  was  applied  both  to  the  holm- 
oak  {Q.  Ilex)  and  to  the  Kermes-oak  {Q.  coccif  era). 

Hol-0-fer  nes  [-neez]  (Gr.  Olophernes,  probably 
fr.  Pers.,  but  the  meaning  uncertain),  according  to 
Jd.  ii.  4,  &c.,  a  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  was  slain  by  Judith  during 
the  siege  of  Bethulia. 

Ho'lon  (Heb.  sandy,  Ges.).  1.  A  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  allotted  to  the  priests ;  named 
between  Goshen  and  Giloh,  in  the  group  with  Debir 
(Josh.  XV.  51,-xxi.  15);  =  Hilen.— 2.  A  city  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21  only).  No  identification  of  it 
has  yet  taken  place. 

*"Holy  Children,  The  Song  of  the  Three.  Dan- 
iel, Apocryphal  Additions  to. 

*  Ho'ly  City.    Jerusalem. 

*  Ho'ly  Day.    Festivals. 

*  Holy  Ghost.    Spirit,  the  Holy. 

*  Ho'ly  Land.     Canaan  ;  Palestine. 

*  Holy  of  Ho  lies.     Tabernacle  ;  Temple. 

*  Holy  Spirit.    Spirit,  the  Holy. 
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Ho'nafli  (Heb.  defUnuUion,  Ges.),  an  Edomite  (1 
Chr.  i.  39),  =  Hemam. 

Ho  Dier  (Heb.  homer  or  chdnter  =  a  heap,  Ges.). 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Hra'ey  [hun'nyj  usually = Heb.  dibath,  or  Gr.  meli. 
The  Heb.  nopheOi  tsuphitn  is  translated  in  Ps.  xix. 
10  (Heb.  11)  "the  honey-comb,"  margin  (and  so 
Gesenius)  "the  dropping  of  honey -combs,"  L  e. 
honey  dropping  from  the  combs:  tsiph  dibash  is 
also  translated  "honey-comb"  (Prov.  xvi.  24);  no- 
pheth  (=  a  gprinkling,  dropping,  sc.  of  honey,  Ges.) 
is  translated  "honey-comb"  (v.  3,  xxiv.  13,  xxvii. 
7  ;  Cant  iv.  11);  yd'ar  (Cant  v.  1)  or  ya'arath  had- 
elibash  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  (=  the  redundance,  or  over- 
Jlounnff,  or  dropping  of  honey,  Ges. ;  see  above)  is 
translated  "  honey-comb."  The  Gr.  melission  kerion 
=■  "  honey-comb  "  in  Lk.  xxiv.  42. — The  Heb.  dibash, 
in  the  first  place,  =  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which 
we  exclusively  give  the  name  of  honey.  AH  travel- 
lers agree  in  describing  Palestine  as  a  land  "  flowing 
•with  milk  and  honey"  (Ex.  iii.  8) ;  bees  being  abun- 
dant even  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  wilderness, 
where  they  deposit  their  honey  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees.  In  some  parts  of 
Northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  so  well  stocked  wilh 
bees,  that  no  sooner  are  iiives  placed  than  they  are 
occupied.  In  the  second  place  dibash  =  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  is  still  ciilled 
dibs,  and  which  forms  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
East ;  it  was  this,  and  not  ordinary  bee-honey,  which 
Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the 
Tyrians  purchased  from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17)  (so 
Mr.  Bevan,  Gesenius,  &c.).  A  third  kind  has  been 
described  by  some  writers  as  "  vegetable  "  honey, 
by  which  is  meant  the  exudations  of  certain  trees 
and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamariz  manni/era,  found 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  stunted  oaks  of 
Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The  honey,  which 
Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  and  the 
"wild  honey"  (Gr.  meli  agrion),  v/h\ch  supported 
John  the  Baptist  (Mat.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to 
this  species.  But  it  was  probably  the  honey  of  the 
wild  bees.  A  fourth  kind  is  described  by  Josephus, 
as  being  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  the  date. 
Food. 

*  H0«d.    Dress;  Head-dress. 

Book,  Hooks.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 1.  Fishing-hooks  (Fish)  (Heb. 
tsinndh,  sir,  haecdh  or  chacrdh)  (Am.  iv.  2  ;  Job  xli. 
1;  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15  [A.  V.  "angle"  in  the 
two  last]);  Gr.  angkistron  (Mat  xvii.  27). — 2.  Heb. 
hiah  or  choach,  properly  =  a  ring  (A.  V.  "  thorn  ") 
placed  through  the  mouth  of  a  large  fish  and  at- 
tached by  a  cord  to  a  stake  for  the  purpose  oi'  keep- 
ing it  alive  in  the  water  (Job  xli.  2);  the  Heb.  ag- 
tndn  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered  "  hook "  in  the 
A.  V. — 3.  Heb.  hah  or  chach  and  hoah  or  rhoach, 
A.  V.  "  hook  "  (2  K.  xix.  28 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  29 ;  Ez. 
xxix.  4,  xxxviiL  4),  properly  =  a  ring,  such  as  in 
our  country  is  placed  through  the  nose  of  a  bull, 
and  similarly  used  in  the  East  for  leading  about 
lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  with 
or  '  in  '  chains  "),  camels  and  other  animals.  A 
similar  method  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh,  who  was  led  with  rings 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11;  A.  V.  "in  the  thorns").  Il- 
lustrations of  this  practice  are  found  in  Assyrian 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  king  holding  a  bri- 
dle or  cords  attached  to  rings  in  the  lips  of  captives. 
(AVar,  cut) — 4.  The  hooks  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Heb.  pL  vdvim ;  Ex.  xxrL  82,  37,  xxriL 


10  ff.,  xxxvi.  36,  38,  xxxviii.  10  ff.).— 5.  Heb.  tnaanl. 
rdh  =  a  vinedresser's  "  pruning-hook  "  (Is.  ii.  4,  xviiL 
6 ;  Mic.  iv.  3  ;  Joel  iii.  10).— 6.  Heb.  mazleg,  midag&h 
=  a  "  flesh-hook  "  for  getting  up  the  joints  of  meat 
out  of  the  boiling-pot  (Ex.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  b'am.  ii.  13, 14, 
&c. ;  see  Altar). — 7.  Heb.  shiphattayim,  probably = 
"  hooks  "  used  for  hanging  up  animals  to  flay  them 
(Ez.  xl.  43). 

Heph'ni  (Heb.  a  fighter)  and  Phix'e-as,  the  two 
sons  of  Eli,  who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacer- 
dotal duties  at  Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust, 
which  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their 
father's  increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22, 12-17),  filled 
the  people  with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  pro- 
voked the  curse  pronounced  against  their  father's 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and 
then  by  Samuel  (iii.  11-14).  They  were  both  cut 
off  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  the 
ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle  against 
the  Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occasion  (iv. 
10,  11). 

Hor  (Heb.,  an  archaic  form  of  har  =  mountain, 
Ges.,  Fii.,  &c.),  Monnt.  I.  The  mountain  on  which 
Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  25,  27 ;  Deut  xxxii.  50). 
The  few  facts  given  in  the  Bible  regarding  Mount 
Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary -line  " 
(Num.  XX.  23)  or  "  at  the  edge  "  (xxxiii.  37)  of  the 
land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  halting-place  of  the 
people  next  after  Eadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii.  37),  and 
they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41)  in  the 
road  to  the  Bed  Sea  (xxi.  4).  During  the  encamp- 
ment at  Kadesh,  Aaron,  at  Jehovah's  command, 
ascended  the  mount  with  his  brother  and  his 
son ;  the  garments  and  office  of  high-priest  were 
taken  from  Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar ;  and 
Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount.  Mount 
Hor  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  E.  side  the 
mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The  tradition  has  existed 
from  the  earliest  date.  It  is  now  the  Jebel  Nebi  Ha- 
run,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron."  Mr. 
Wilton  ( TheKegeb,  126  ff.)  rejects  this  tradition,  and 
makes  Mount  Hor  =  Jeld  Modera,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Arabah ;  but  most  travellers  and  scholars 
accept  the  traditional  site.  Of  the  geological  for- 
mation of  the  traditional  Mount  Hor  we  have  no 
very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general  structure 
of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  is  now  red  sandstone,  display- 
ing itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Mount  Hor 
itself  is  f  aid  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very  hori- 
zontal strata.  Its  height,  according  to  the  latest 
measurements,  is  4,800  feet  (Eng.)  above  the  Medi- 
terranean, i.  e.  about  1,700  feet  above  the  town 
of  Petra,  4,000  above  the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and 
more  than  6,000  above  the  Dead  Sea.  The  moun- 
tain is  marked  far  and  near  by  its  double  top,  which 
rises  like  a  huge  castellated  building  from  a  lower 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  circular  dome  of  the 
tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct  white  spot  on  the  dark- 
red  surface  of  the  mountain.  The  impression  re- 
ceived on  the  spot  is  that  Aaron's  death  took  place 
in  the  small  basin  between  the  two  peaks,  and  that 
the  people  were  stationed  either  on  the  plain  at  the 
base  of  thei^eaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  WadyAbu- 
Kusheybeh  horn  which  the  top  is  commanded.  The 
chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  consist  in 
the  widely-extended  prospect  from  its  summit — the 
last  view  of  Aaron — that  view  which  was  to  him 
what  Pisgah  was  to  his  brother.^2.  A  mountain, 
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entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  identification  of 
this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of  the  puzzles  of 


View  of  the  gnmmitof  Mount  Hor  (No.  I).— (From  Laborde.) 

Sacred  Geography.  The  Mediterranean  was  the 
western  boundary.  The  northern  boundary  started 
from  the  sea ;  the  first  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor, 
and  the  second  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  The  en- 
trance of  Hamath  seems  to  have  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Porter  as  the  pass  at  Kalat  el-JIusn,  close  to 
Humn,  the  ancient  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of 
the  range  of  Lebanon.  Surely  "  Mount  Hor  "  then 
=  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself,  the  natural 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Ho'rain  (Heb.  height,  Ges.),  king  of  Gezer  at  the 
conquest  of  the  southwestern  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  X.  33). 

Ho'reb  (Heb.  dry,  desert,  Ges.)  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviL  6, 
xxxiii.  6;  Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8, 
xviiL  16,  xxix.  1 ;  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8 ;  2  Chr.  v.  10 ; 
Ps.  cvi.  19 ;  Mai.  iv.  4 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).     Sinai. 

Ho'rem  (Heb.  devoted,  Ges.),  one  of  the  fortified 
places  in  Naphtali ;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal- 
el  (Josh.  xix.  38).  Van  de  Velde  suggests  Hurah, 
near  Ydron  (Iron  ?),  as  the  site  of  Horem. 

Hor-ha-gid'gad  (Heb.  Mount  Gidgad,  LXX., 
Vulg. ;  hole  of  thunder?  Ges.),  a  desert  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num.  xxxiii.  32), 
probably  =:  Gcdgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  (Deuteron- 
omy, Bi  I.  5.)  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Arabah, 
about  forty-five  miles  N.  W.  of  ^Akabah,  Robinson 
(i.  181)  has  a  broad  sandy  Wady  Ghidhughidh  (Ar. 
=  diminutions),  the  junction  of  which  with  the 
Arabah  would  not  be  unsuitable.  Mr.  Wilton  sug- 
gests that  Hor-hagidgad  may  be  a  conspicuous 
conical  mountain,  Jebel  ^Araif  cn-Kakah,  about 
twenty  miles  further  N.,  and  Gudgodah  a  valley 
near  it. 

Ho'ri  (Heb.  a  dweller  in  eavenvt,  troglodyte,  Ges. ; 
»ioiZ«,  free,  Fii.).  1,  A  Horite,  son  of  Lotan,  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22 ;  1  Chr.  i.  39).— 2.  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  "Hori"  has  in  the  original  the 
article  prefixed  =  the  Horite;  and  is  the  same 
word  with  that  which  in  verses  21,  29,  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Horites." — 3.  A  man  of  Simeon ; 
father  of  Shaphat  (Num.  xiii.  5). 


Horite,  pi.  Horites,  Ho'rim,  Uorims  (Heb. 
Bori  or  Chori,  pi.  Horim  or  Chorim  =  dwellers 
in  caverns,  troglodytes,  Ges.,  Fii.),  terms  applied  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv. 
6),  and  probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Rephaims. 
They  were  smitten  by  the  kings 
of  the  East.  Their  genealogy 
is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30 
and  1  Chr.  i.  38-42.  They 
were  exterminated  by  the  Edom- 
ites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  Their 
excavated  dwellings  are  still 
found  in  hundreds  in  the  sand- 
stone cliffs  and  mountains  of 
Edom,  and  especially  in  Petra. 

Hor'iaah    (Heb.    jjlace    deso- 
lated, Ges.),  or  Ze'phath  (Judg. 
i.   17),  was  the  chief  town  of 
a  king  of  a   Canaanitish  tribe 
on  the  S.  of  Palestine,  which 
was  reduced  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  14),  and  became  a  city  of 
the  territory  of  Judah  (xv.  30  ; 
1  Sam.  XXX.  30),  but  apparently 
belonged  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
4 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  30).      The  seem- 
ing inconsistence  between  Num. 
xxi.  3  and  Judg.  i.  17  may  be 
relieved  by  supposing  that  the 
vow  made  at  the  former  period 
was  fulfilled  at  the  latter,  and  the  name  given  by 
anticipation.     The   Amalekitts,    &c.,  pursued   the 
defeated  Israelites  to  Hormah  (Num.  xiv.  45  ;  Deut. 
i.  44). 

Horn  (Heb.  keren;  Gr.  kerax),  primarily,  the 
hard,  projecting,  pointed  organ  growing,  commonly 
in  pairs,  on  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  as  oxen, 
goats,  rams,  deer,  &c.,  and  often  used  as  a  weapon 
of  defence  or  offence.  I.  Literal  (Gen.  xxii.  13; 
Ex.  xxi.  29 ;  Deut  xxxiii.  17 ;  Dan.  vii.  7  ff.,  viii.  3 
ff. ;  Josh.  vi.  4,  5  ;  compare  Ex.  xix.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xvi. 

1,  13  ;  1  K.  i.  39  ;  Job  xlii.  14,  &c.).  Two  purposes 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  horn 
seems  to  have  been  applied.  Trumpets  were  prob- 
ably at  first  merely  horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such 
as  are  still  used  in  many  places  for  calling  home 
farm-laborers,  &c.,  at  meal-time.  (Cornet.)  The  word 
horn  also  =  a  flask,  or  vessel  made  of  horn,  con- 
taining oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39),  or  used 
as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle,  filled  with  the  preparation 
of  antimony  with  which  women  tinged  their  eye- 
lashes. (Paint.) — II.  Metaphorical.  1.  From  simi- 
larity of  form.  To  this  use  belongs  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal. 
"Horns  of  ivory"  (Ez.  xxvii.  15)  =  elephants' 
teeth.  The  horns  of  i/ie  altar  (Altar  ;  Ex.  xxviL 
2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  horn, 
but  to  have  been  metallic  projections  from  the 
four  corners.  The  peak  or  summit  of  a  hill  was 
called  a  horn  (Is.  v.  1,  margin).  In  Ilab.  iii.  4 
"  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand  "   =  rays  of  light. 

2.  From  similarity  of  position  and  use.  Two  prin- 
cipal applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found — 
strength  and  honor.  Of  strength  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn  was  the  most  frequent  representative  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  17,  &c.),  but  not  always;  compare  1  K.  xxii. 
11,  where  probably  horns  of  iron,  worn  defiantly 
and  s^Tnbolically  on  the  head,  are  intended.  Among 
the  Druses  upon  Mount  Lebanon  the  married 
women  wear  silver  horns  on  their  heads.  In  the 
sense  of  honor,  the  word  horn  stands  for  the  ab- 
stract {niy  Iiom,  Job  xvi.  15;  all  the  horns  [A.  V. ' 
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Jtoni]  of  Israel,  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme 
authority.  It  also  stands  for  the  concrete,  whence 
it  =  tinff,  kingdom  (Dan.  viiL  2,  &c. ;  Zech.  i.  18). 
Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  last  two  metaphors 
sprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with  horns. 


Head*  of  modem  AiUtict  omameDtad  with  horns. 

Hor'net.  That  the  Hebrew  teV'd/t  =  the  hornet, 
may  be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  from 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33)  we  may  infer  that 
hornets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is  referred  to 
only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  employed  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex.  xxiii.  28 ;  Deut. 
vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wis.  xii.  8).  Some  com- 
mentatoi-s  (Bochart,  Rosenmiiller,  Bush,  &c.)  re- 
gard the  word  as  used  in  its  literal  sense,  but  it 
more  probably  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  Michaelis,  Gesenius, 
&c.)  expresses  under  a  vivid  image  the  consterna- 
tion with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire  the  enemies 
of  the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii.  25  and  Josh. 
iL  11. 

Hor-o-na'im  (Ileb.  tvo  caverns),  a  town  of  Moab, 
possibly  a  sanctuary,  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith 
(Is.  XV.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  34).  No  clew  is  afforded 
to  its  position,  either  by  the  notices  of  the  Bible 
or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  by  a  road 
which  is  styled  the  "  way  "  (Is.  xv.  5),  or  the  "  de- 
scent "  (Jer.  xlviii.  5). 

Her'o*Dite,  or  Ho'ren-ite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from 
HoRONAiM,  Ges. ;  one  from  Bkth-horox,  Fii.),  the, 
the  designation  of  Sanballat  (Neh.  iL  10,  19,  xiii. 
28). 

Hors*  (see  below).  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  (Eqviis  caballns  of 
naturalists)  is  the  exclusive  application  of  it  to 
warlike  operations ;  in  no  instance  is  that  useful 
animal  employed  for  ordinary  locomotion  or  agri- 
culture, if  we  except  Is.  xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn 
that  horses  (A.  V.  '*  horsemen  ")  were  employed  in 
threshing,  not,  however,  in  that  case  put  in  the 
gears,  but  simply  driven  about  wildly  over  the 
strewed  grain.  This  remark  will  be  found  to  be 
home  out  by  the  historical  passages  hereafter 
quoted ;  but  it  is  equally  striking  in  the  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  animated  description  of 
the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19-26  applies  solely  to  the 
war-horse.  The  terms  under  which  thp  horse  is 
described  in  Hebrew  are  usually  8u»  and  pdrdsh. 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  sus  and 
the  pdrdsh  ;  the  former  were  horses  for  driving 
in  the  war-chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  latter 
were  for  riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry.     This 


distinction  is  not  observed  in  the  A.  V.,  from  the 
circumstance  that  pdrdsh  also  signifies  horseman  • 
the  correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  pas- 
sages— 1  K.  iv.  26,  "  forty  thousand  cAar/o/-horses 
and  twelve  thousand  cava/r^-horses ; "  Ez.  xxvii.  14 
"  driving-horses  and  riding-horses  ;  "  Joel  ii.  4,  "  as 
riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run  ;  "  and  Is.  xxi.  7, 
"  a  train  of  horses  in  couples."  In  addition  to  these 
tenns,  the  Heb.  recesh  =  a  swift  horse,  used  for  the 
royal  post  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  purposes 
(1  K.  iv.  28  ;  A.  V.  "  dromedary  "  as  also  in  Esth.), 
or  for  a  rapid  journey  (Mic.  i.  13) ;  rant mdc  once  = 
&mare  (Esth.  viii.  10) ;  susuh,  in  Cant.  i.  9,  is  regarded 
in  the  A.  V.  as  a  collective  term,  "  company  of 
horses  ; "  it  rather  means,  according  to  the  received 
punctuation,  mi/  mare,  but  still  better,  by  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  punctuation,  marcs.  In  the  N.  T., 
the  Gr.  hippos  ^  "  horse  "  and  the  derivatives  hip- 
peus  and  hippikon  are  applied  to  "  horsemen."  The 
Hebrews  m  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral  race, 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the  horse, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which  only  ad- 
mitted of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  localities 
(Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
hibition in  Deut.  xvii.  16.  (Army  ;  Chariot  ;  Ma- 
gog.) David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4).  But  the  great  supply  of  horses  was  sub- 
sequently effected  by  bolomon  through  his  connec- 
tion with  Eg}-pt  (IK.  iv.  26).  Solomon  also  estab- 
lished a  very  active  trade  in  horses,  which  were 
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HMd-drcM  of  a  Riding-Hone.— (FVom  Layard's  m»tftk,  ii.  ns.) 

brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt  and  resold  at  a 
profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived  between  Palestine 
and  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  In  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use  of  the  horse  was 
much  more  frequent.  It  was  introduced  into  Egypt 
probably  by  the  Hyksos  (Shepherd  kings),  as  it  is 
not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty.  The  Jewish  kings  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians  in 
this  respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  16). 
But  the  cavalry  of  the  Assyrians  and  other  Eastern 
nations  was  regarded  as  most  formidable ;  the 
horses  themselves  were  highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  still  testify,  and  fully  merited  the  praise 
bestowed  on  them  in  Hab.  i.  8.  With  regard  to 
the  trappings  and  management  of  the  horse  we 
have  little  information  ;  the  bridle  (Heb.  resin)  was 
placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is.  xxx.  28),  and  a  bit 
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(Heb.  metheg  ;  Gr.  cfialinos)  or  curb  is  also  men- 
tioned (2  K.  xix.  28  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  9  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  3  ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  29 ;  in  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  given 
"  bridle,"  except  in  Ps.  xxxii.  and  Jas.  iii.  3).  The 
harness  of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  dec- 
orated, the  bits  being  gilt  (1  Esd.  iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned  with  tassels ;  on  the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminating  in  a  bell,  as  described  in  Zech. 
xiv.  20.  Saddles  were  not  used  until  a  late  period. 
The  horses  were  not  shod,  and  therefore  hoofs  as 
hard  "  as  flint "  (Is.  v.  28)  were  regarded  as  a  great 
merit  The  chariot-horses  were  co%'ered  with  em- 
broidered trappings  (Ez.  xxvii.  20).  Horses  and 
chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous  processions, 
as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

*  Horse'-gate,  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxiii. 
15;  Neh.  iii.  28;  Jer.  xxxi.  40);  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  Temple  (Ges.). 

Horseieecli(Heb.  ^alukdk)  occurs  once  only,  viz. 
Prov.  XXX.  15.  There  is  little,  if  any,  doubt  that 
^alukdk  denotes  some  species  of  leech,  or  rather  is 
the  generic  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid,  such 
as  Hirndo  (the  medicinal  leech),  Hcenwph  (the 
horseleech),  Limnalk,  Trochetia,  and  Aulasfoma,  if 
all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  marshes  and  pools 
of  the  Bible-lands.  The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such 
as  Hirudo  and  Hoemopis,  were  without  a  doubt 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  as  the  leech 
has  been  for  ages  the  emblem  of  rapacity  and 
cruelty,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  this  an- 
nelid is  denoted  by  ^alukdh.  The  Arabs  to  this  day 
denominate  the  Limnatis  Nilotica,  ^alak.  The  ex- 
pression "  two  daughters  "  figuratively  denotes  its 
bloodthirsty  propensity. 

*Horse'inen.    Army;  Horse. 

Ho'sah  (Heb.  taking  refuge,  or  a  refuge,  Ges.),  a 
city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next  landmark  on 
the  boundary  to  Tyre. 

Ho'sah  (Heb.,  see  above),  a  Merarite  Levite,  one 
of  the  first  door-keepers  to  the  ark  after  its  arrival 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  38). 

*  Uo'sai  (Heb.  Hozai  or  Chozai  =  seer,  Ges.),  in 
the  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  19,  "  the  seers  "  in  the 
text.  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.,  make  it  the  proper 
name  of  a  person. 

Ha-san'na  [-zan-]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  save  now  ;  save, 
we  pray),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as  they  thronged 
in  our  Lord's  triumphal  procession  into  Jerusalem 
(Mat.  xxi.  9,  15;  Mk.  xi.  9,  10;  Jn.  xii.  13).  The 
Psalm  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  118th,  was  one 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  from  being  accus- 
tomed to  recite  the  25th  and  26th  verses  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  that  occasion  the  Hallel, 
consisting  of  Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by 
one  of  the  priests,  and  at  certain  intervals  the  mul- 
titudes joined  in  the  responses,  waving  their 
branches  of  willow  and  palm,  and  shouting,  as 
they  waved  them.  Hallelujah,  or  Hosanna,  or 
"  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity " 
(Ps.  cxviii.  25).  On  each  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  feast  the  people  thronged  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about  the  altar, 
setting  their  boughs  bending  toward  it ;  the  trum- 
pets sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  Jews  in  later  times  to  em- 
ploy the  observances  of  this  feast,  which  was  pre- 
eminently a  feast  of  gladness,  to  express  their 
feelings  on  other  occasions  of  rejoicing  (1  Mc. 
xiii.  51  ;  2  Mc.  x.  6,  7). 

Ho-se'a  [-zee'ah]  (Heb.  =  Hoshea),  son  of  Been, 
and  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  as  they  appear  in 
the  A,  V.     (Bible;  Casos.) — Time.  This  question 


must  be  settled,  as  far  as  it  can  be  settled,  partly 
by  reference  to  the  titie,  partly  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  contents  of  the  book.  For  the  beginning  of 
Hosea's  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign  of  Uz- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague  definition 
by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel ;  it 
therefore  yields  a  date  not  later  than  b.  c.  783. 
The  pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hosca 
draws  so  forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  inter- 
regnum after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (a.  c.  782- 
772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
(Israel,  Ki.ngdom  of.)  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
very  few  of  his  prophecies  were  written  until  after 
Jeroboam's  death  (b.  c.  783),  and  probably  the  life,  or 
rather  the  prophetic  career,  of  Hosea  extended  from 
B.  c.  784  to  B.  c.  725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. — 
Place.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  consent  among 
commentators  that  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  were  de- 
livered in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. — Tribe  and  Parent- 
age. Tribe  quite  unknown.  The  Pseudo-Epiphanius, 
it  is  uncertain  upon  what  ground,  assigns  Hosea  to 
the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Of  his  father  Beeri  we  know 
absolutely  nothing. — Order  in  tlu  Proplietic  s^ies. 
Most  ancient  and  mediaeval  interpreters  make  Hosea 
the  first  of  the  prophets.  But  by  moderns  he  is 
generally  assigned  the  third  place.  It  is  perhaps 
more  important  to  know  that  Hosea  must  have  been 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Anios,  Jo- 
nah, Joel,  and  Nahum. — Division  of  tlie  Book.  It  is 
easy  to  recognize  two  great  divisions,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, have  been  generally  adopted  :  (1.)  chap, 
i.  to  iii. ;  (2.)  iv.  to  end.  The  subdivision  of  these 
several  parts  is  a  work  of  greater  difficulty :  that 
of  Eichhorn  will  be  found  to  be  based  upon  a  highly 
subtle,  though  by  no  means  precarious,  criticism. 
(1.)  According  to  him,  the  first  division  should  be 
subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each  origi- 
nating in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own 
fashion  attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel 
by  imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial  relation. 
The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these, 
is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the 
third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three  are  pro- 
gressively elaborate  developments  of  the  same  re- 
iterated idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the  second 
and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each  sever- 
ally. (2.)  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Wells, 
Eichhorn,  &c.,  to  subdivide  the  second  part  of  the 
book.  These  divisions  are  made  either  according 
to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  or  according  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The  former 
course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets  Jive, 
the  latter  by  Eichhorn,  who  gets  sixteen  poems  out 
of  this  part  of  the  book.  These  prophecies  were 
probably  collected  by  Hosea  himself  toward  the  end 
of  his  career. — Hosea^s  marriage  with  Gotner  has  its 
literal  and  its  allegorical  interpreters.  For  the  lit- 
eral view  we  have  the  majority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
of  the  ancient  and  mediseval  interpreters,  Horsley, 
Lowth,  Henderson,  Pusey,  Kurtz,  &c.  For  the  al- 
legorical are  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  some  Rab- 
bins, Origen's  school,  Junius,  and  the  bulk  of  mod- 
em commentators.  Eichhorn  shows  that  marrying 
a  harlot  is  not  necessarily  implied  by  "  a  wife  of 
whoredoms,"  which  may  very  well  =  a  wife  who, 
after  marriage,  becomes  an  adulteress,  though 
chaste  before.  He  also  observes  the  unfitness  of  a 
wife  unchaste  before  marriage  to  be  a  type  of  Israel. 
— References  in  N.  T.  Mat.  ix.  13,  xii.  7  to  Hos.  vi. 
6;  Lk.  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hos.  x.  8;  Mat.  iL  15, 
Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet.  ii.  10,  Hos.  i.  10, 
IL  23  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vL  2 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15  Hos, 
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xiv.  2. — Style.  Commentators  agree  that,  of  all  the  ] 
prophets,  he  is,  in  point  of  language,  the  most  ob-  ' 
scure  and  hard  to  be  understood.     His  heart  seems 
to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery,  that  it  might  well 
burst  through  all  restraints  of  diction, 

Ho-shai'ali.  or  Hosh-a-l'ah  (fr  Heb.  =  whom  Je- 
hovah helps,  Ges.).  1.  A  man  who  led  the  princes 
of  Judah  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, rebuilt  by  Xehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  32). — 2.  Father 
of  Jczaniah,  or  Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer.  xlii.  1,  xliii.  2). 

Hosli'a-ma  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  hears,  Ges.),  a 
son  of  king  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Do^he'a  (Heb.  deliverance,  sajety,  Ges. ;  =  Ho- 
sea).  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  e.  Joshua  1  (Deut 
xxxii.  44).  (OsHEA.) — i.  The  nineteenth,  last,  and 
best  king  of  Israel.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  He 
succeeded  Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  a  successful 
conspiracy,  thereby  fulfilling  Is.  vii.  16.  Although 
Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah,  we  have 
no  ground  for  calling  this  a  treacherous  murder. 
It  took  place  b.  c.  737,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  30),  i.  e.  "  in  the  twentieth  year 
after  Jotham  became  sole  king,"  for  he  only  reigned 
sixteen  years  (xv.  33).  But  there  must  have  been 
an  interregnum  of  at  least  eight  years  before 
Hoshea  came  to  the  throne,  b.  c.  729,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Ahaz  (xvii.  1).  It  is  expressly  stated  (xvii. 
2)  that  Hoshea  was  not  so  sinful  as  his  predeces- 
sors. In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  726) 
Shalmaneser  cruelly  stormed  the  strong  caves  of 
Beth-arbel  (Hos.  viii.  14),  and  made  Israel  tributary 
(2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt  of  Heze- 
kiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke. 
The  alliance  did  him  no  good ;  it  was  revealed  to 
the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyrian  party  in 
Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  immediately  seized  as  a 
rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and  apparently 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  (Mic.  v.  1).  Of 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Hoshea  we  know  noth- 
ing.—3.  Son  of  Azaziah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20);  ruler 
of  Ephraim  in  the  time  of  King  David.— 4.  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  people,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 

H08-pl-tal'I-ty  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Shemitic  stock ;  but 
that  it  was  not  characteristic  of  these  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  u.«apes  of  the  Greeks  and  even  the 
Romans.  Among  the  Arabs  we  find  the  best  illus- 
trations of  the  old  Bible  narratives,  and  among  them 
see  traits  that  might  beseem  their  ancestor  Abra- 
ham. The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33, 
34)  and  the  poor  (xxv.  14  ff. ;  Deut.  xv.  7),  and  con- 
cerning redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23  ff.),  &c.,  are  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitality ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  national  feeling  regarding  it  is  shown 
in  the  incidental  mentions  of  its  practice.  In  the 
Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  constantly  enforced 
by  the  words,  "  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (xix.  84).  And,  before  the  Law,  Abraham's 
entertainment  of  the  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  1  ff.)  and 
Lot's  (xix.  1)  are  in  exact  agreement  with  its  pre- 
cepts, and  with  modem  usage  (compare  Ex.  ii.  20; 
Judp.  xiii.  15,  xix.  17,  20,  21).  In  the  N.  T.  hos- 
pitality is  yet  more  markedly  enjoined  ;  and  in  the 
more  civilized  state  of  society  which  then  prevailed, 
its  exercise  became  more  a  social  virtue  than  a 
necessity  of  patriarchal  life.     The  good  Samaritan 


stands  for  all  ages  as  an  example  of  hospitality,  em- 
bodying the  command  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  him- 
self'(Lk.  X.  30  ff.).  The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbol- 
ized by  inhospitality  to  our  neighbors  (Mat.  xxv.  43). 
The  apostles  urged  the  church  to  "  follow  after  hos- 
pitality "  (Rom.  xii.  13;  compare  1  Tim.  v.  10); 
to  remember  Abraham's  example  (Heb.  xiii.  2) ;  to 
"use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging" 
(1  Pet.  iv.  9);  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "lover  of 
hospitality"  (Tit.  i.  8;  compare  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  Their  hospitality  was  a  character- 
istic of  their  belief.  Such  having  been  the  usage  of 
Biblical  times,  it  is  important  to  remark  how  hos- 
pitality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we  may 
take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting,  as  we 
have  of  it  the  fullest  account  (Gen.  xviii.).  "  Hos- 
pitality," says  Mr.  Lane,  "  is  a  virtue  for  which  the 
natives  of  the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  de- 
servedly admired  ;  and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  well 
entitled  to  commendation  on  this  account  .  .  . 
Very  few  persons  here  would  think  of  sitting  down 
to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  with- 
out inviting  him  to  partake  of  it,  unless  the  latter 
were  a  menial,  in  which  case  he  would  be  invited  to 
eat  with  the  servants.  ...  By  a  Sunneh  law  a 
traveller  may  claim  entertainment  of  any  person 
able  to  afford  it  to  him  for  three  days.  The  account 
of  Abraham's  entertaining  the  three  angels,  related 
in  the  Bible,  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  modern  Bedawee  sheikh  receives 
travellers  arriving  at  his  encampment.  He  imme- 
diately orders  his  wife  or  women  to  make  bread, 
slaughters  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and 
dresses  it  in  haste,  and  bringing  milk  or  any  other 
provisions  that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  with 
the  bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed, 
sets  them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they 
eat,  as  Abraham  did  in  the  case  above  alluded  to. 
Most  Bedawees  will  suffer  almost  any  injury  to 
themselves  or  their  families  rather  than  allow  their 
guests  to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  protection. 
There  are  Arabs  who  even  regard  the  chastity  of 
their  wives  as  not  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  gratification  of  their  guests."  The  Oriental  re- 
spect for  the  COVENANT  of  bread  and  salt,  or  salt 
alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the  high  regard  in 
which  hospitality  was  held.  Alms;  Food;  Inn; 
Loan  ;  Meals  ;  Poor  ;  Washing  the  Hands  and 
Feet. 

*  Hos'ta-ges  (i.  e.  persons  taken  as  security  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  a  treaty,  &c.)  are  men- 
tioned (2  K.  xiv.  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  24)  as  taken  by 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  after  his  victory  over  Amaziah 
of  Judah.  Hostages  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Mc.  i.  10,  viii.  7,  ix.  53,  x.  6,  9,  xi. 
62,  xiii.  16).     Loan;  War. 

Ho'thaiH  (Heb.  a  seal,  sigvei-rivg,  Ges.),  a  man  of 
Ashcr;  son  of  Heber,  of  the  family  of  Beriah  (1 
Chr.  vii.  82),  =  Helem  1  ? 

Ho  than  (fr.  Heb.,  properly  Hotham),  a  man  of 
Aroer,  father  of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  among  David's 
"valiant  men  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Ho'thir  (Heb.  to  make  higher  or  siipei-ior,  Fii.), 
thirteenth  son  of  Heman,  "the  king's  seer"  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4,  28),  a  Kohathite  Levile.  He  had  charge  of 
the  twent3'fir8t  course  of  musicians. 

Hour  (Chal.  sM\ih,  sha'uthd  ;  Gr.  h6ra).  The 
ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unno(iuuinted  with 
the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four 
parts.    (Chronology  I, ;  Dial.)    The  general  dis- 
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tinctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and  noonday  "  (Ps. 
Iv.  17)  were  sufficient  for  them  at  first,  as  they  were 
for  the  early  Greelcs ;  afterward  the  Hebrews  par- 
celled out  the  period  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distinguished  by  the 
sun's  course.  The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  di- 
vided the  day  into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the 
night  into  three  watches  (Judg.  vil  19),  and  even  in 
the  X.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  division  in  Mat.  xx. 
1-5.  The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians.  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  too  learned  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity.  In  whatever  way 
originated,  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very 
early  period.  They  had  twelve  hours  of  the  day  and 
of  the  night.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz. 
(1.)  the  astronomical  or  equinoctial  hour,  i.  e.  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  civil  day,  and  (2.)  the  nat- 
ural hour,  i.  e.  the  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day, 
or  of  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  These 
are  the  hours  meant  in  the  X.  T.,  Josephus,  and  the 
Rabbis  (Jn.  xi.  9,  &c.),  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so  as  to  be 
very  different  at  diflferent  times  of  the  year.  What 
horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain ;  but  we  may  safely 
suppose  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and  clepsydrae, 
all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to  the  Persians 
and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had  come  in  con- 
tact. For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division 
of  the  day  into  four  portions  was  continued  in  the 
Temple-service,  as  we  see  from  Actsii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
House  (Heb.  bayith ;  Gr.  oikos)  =  a  dwelling  in 
generaV,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace, 
COTTAGE,  CAVE,  citadcl,  TOMB ;  derivatively,  as  tab- 
ernacle, TEMPLE,  heaves;  Or  metaphorically,  as 
family.  Although,  in  Oriental  language,  every  tent 
may  be  regarded  as  a  house,  yet  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  permanent  dwelling-house  and  the  tent 
must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment  of  the  divis- 
ion of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents  and  builders 
of  cities,  i.  e.  of  permanent  habitations  (Gen.  iv.  17, 
20;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews  did  not  become 
dwellers  in  the  cities  till  the  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii.  3 ; 
Ex.  xii.  7  ;  Heb.  xi.  9),  while  the  Canaanites  as  well 
as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an  earlier  period  build- 


ers and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  was  into  the 
houses  and  cities  built  by  the  former  that  the  He- 
brews entered  to  take  possession  after  the  conquest 
(Gen.  X.  11,  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20;  Num. 
xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The  houses  of  the  rural 
poor  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts 
of  mud,  or  sunburnt  bricks.  In  some  parts  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain 
districts  caves  in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellings 
(Am.  V.  11).  The  houses  are  usually  of  one  story 
only,  viz.  the  ground  floor,  and  sometimes  contain 
only  one  apartment.  Sometimes  a  small  court  for 
the  cattle  is  attached ;  and  in  some  cases  the  cattle 
are  housed  in  the  same  building,  or  the  people  live 
on  a  raised  platform,  and  the  cattle  round  them  on 
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the  ground  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24).  (Barn.)  The  win- 
dows are  small  apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  some- 
times grated  with  wood.  (Lattice  ;  Window.) 
The  roofs  are  commonly,  but  not  always,  flat,  and  are 
usually  formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid 
upon  boughs  or  raftei-s ;  and,  upon  the  flat  roofs, 
tents,  or  "  booths  "  of  boughs  and  rushes,  are  often 
raised  to  be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer.  The 
difference  between  the  poor- 
est houses  and  those  of  the 
class  next  above  them  is 
greater  than  between  these 
and  the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan 
of  Eastern  houses  of  this 
class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a 
front  of  wall,  whose  blank  and 
mean  appearance  is  usually 
relieved  only  by  the  door  and 
a  few  latticed  and  projecting 
windows.  Within  this  is  a 
COCRT  or  courts  with  apart- 
ments opening  into  them. 
In  some  houses  at  Damascus 
are  seven  such  courts.  When 
there  are  only  two,  the  in- 
nermost is  the  harem,  in 
which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren live.  Over  the  door 
is  a  projecting  window  with  a 
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lattice  more  or  less  elaborately  wrought,  which,  ex-  I 
cept  in  times  of  public  celebrations,  is  usually  closed  j 
(2  K.  ix.  30).  An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the 
court,  and  the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive 
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occasions.  On  the  ground  floor  is  generally  an  apart- 
ment for  male  visitors,  called  mandarafi,  having  a  por- 
tion of  the  floor  sunk  below  the  rest,  called  durkd'ah. 
The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  platform,  called  leeiedn, 
with  a  mattress  and  cushions  at  the  back  on  each 
of  the  three  sides.  This  seat  or  sofa  is  called  deewdn 
or  divan.  The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  are  in 
Syria  usually  in  a  comer  of  the  court.  Around 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a  veranda, 
often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over  which,  when  there 
is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second  gallery  of  like 
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depth  with  a  balustrade.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
reception-room  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
court,  we  may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  (Mk.  ii.  3;  Lk.  v.  18),  sup- 
pose 1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under  the 
veranda,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court.  The 
bearers  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  taking  oflF  a  portion  of  the 
boarded  covering  of  the  veranda,  or  removing  the 
awning,  in  the  former  case  let  down  the  bed  through 
the  veranda  roof,  or  in  the  latter,  down  by  way  of 
the  roof,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour.  2. 
Another  explanation  presents  itself  in  considering 
the  room  where  the  company  were  assembled  as  the 
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"  upper  chamber,"  and  the  roof  opened  for  the  bed 
to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house.  3.  And  one  still 
more  simple  is  found  in  regarding  the  house  as  one 
of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and 
as  many  or  more  square,  with  no  opening  except  the 
door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping-place,  is  reached 
by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the  bearers  of  the 
paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the  door,  would  thus 
have  ascended  the  roof,  and,  having  uncovered  it, 
let  him  down  into  the  room  where  our  Lord  was. 
When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than  one 
court,  the  women's  apartments,  harecm,  harem,  or 
haram,  are  usually  in  the  second  court ;  otherwise 
they  form  a  separate  building  within  the  geneial  en- 
closure, or  are  above  on  the  first  floor.  When  there 
is  an  upper  story,  the  Kd'ah  (a  second  room  fitted 
with  deewuns)  forms  the  most  important  apartment, 
and  thus  probably  answers  to  the  "  upper  chamber," 
which  was  often  the  "guest-chamber"  (Lk.  xsii. 
12;  Acts  i.  13,  ix.  37,  xx.  8).  The  windows  of  the 
upper  rooms  often  project  one  or  two  feet,  and  form 
a  kiosk  or  latticed  chamber.  Such  may  have  been 
the  "chamber  in  the  wall"  (2  K.  iv.  10,  11).  The 
"lattice"  through  which  Ahaziah  fell,  perhaps  be- 
longed to  an  upper  chamber  of  this  kind  (i.  2),  as 
also  the  "  third  loft,"  from  which  Eutychus  fell 
(Acts  XX.  9 ;  compare  Jer.  xxii.  13).  There  are 
usually  no  special  bedrooms  in  Eastern  houses. 
(Bed.)  The  outer  doors  are  closed  with  a  wooden 
LOCK,  but  in  some  cases  the  apartments  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  curtains  only.  There  are  no 
chimneys,  but  fire  is  made  when  required  with 
charcoal  in  a  chafing-dish ;  or  a  fire  of  wood  might 
be  kindled  in  the  open  court  of  the  house  (Lk.  xxii. 
55).  Some  houses  in  Cairo  have  an  apartment  called 
niak'ad,  open  in  front  to  the  court,  with  two  or 
more  arches,  and  a  railing ;  and  a  pillar  to  support 
the  wall  above.  Jt  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind, 
probably  one  of  the  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a 
palace,  that  our  Lord  was  being  arraigned  before 
the  high-priest,  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Peter 
took  place.     He  "  turned  and  looked  "  on  Peter  as 


he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Lk.  xxii.  56,  61  ; 
Jn.  xviii.  24),  whilst  He  Himself  was  in  the  "Hall 
of  Judgment."  The  roofs  of  Eastern  houses  are 
mostly  flat,  though  there  are  sometimes  domes  over 
some  of  the  rooms.  The  flat  portions  are  plastered 
with  a  composition  of  mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  Fand. 
In  many  cases  the  terrace  roof  is  little  better  than 
earth  rolled  hard.  Sometimes  the  roof  is  of  boards, 
stone  slabs,  palm-leaf,  or  even  cornstalks  or  brush- 
wood spread  over  with  gravel,  &c.  In  no  point  do 
Oriental  domestic  habits  differ  more  from  European 
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than  in  the  use  of  the  roof.  Its  flat  surface  is  made  ' 
useful  for  various  household  purposes,  as  drying 
corn,  hanging  up  linen,  and  preparing  figs  and 
raisins.  The  roofs  are  used  as  places  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  evening,  and  often  as  sleeping-places  at 
night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvL  22  ;  Dan.  iv.  29 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 
25,  26  ;  Job  xxvii.  18  ;  Prov.  xxi.  9).  They  were 
also  used  as  places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous 
worship  (Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12; 
Zeph.  i.  6  ;  Acts  x.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  i'east  of 
Tabernacles,  booths  were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses.  Protection  of  the  roof  by 
parapets  (A.  V.  "  a  battlement ")  was  enjoined  by 
the  law  (Dent.  xxii.  8).  In  ancient  Assyrian  and 
also  in  Egyptian  houses,  a  sort  of  raised  story  was 
sometimes  built  above  the  roof,  and  in  the  former 
an  open  chamber,  roofed  or  covered  with  awning, 
was  sometimes  erected  on  the  house-top.  Special 
apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses  to  winter 
and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Am.  iii.  15). 
The  "  ivory  house  "  of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivory.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  Samson's  pulling  down  the  house  by 
means  of  the  pillars  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
of  the  company  being  assembled  on  tiers  of  bal- 
conies above  each  other,  supported  by  central  pil- 
lars on  the  basement ;  when  these  were  pulled  down, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  would  fall  also  (Judg. 
xvi.  26).  Architecture  ;  Ceiling  ;  City  ;  Furni- 
ture ;  Gate  ;  Handicraft  ;  Inn  ;  Leprosy  ;  Par- 
lor ;  Village  ;  Wall. 

Hnk'kok  (Heb.  what  is  cut  in  =  a  ditch,  Fii. ;  or 
decree,  lain,  Ges.  ?),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth-tabor ; 
probably  at  Ydkdk,  a  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtall,  W.  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
about  seven  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Safed. 

Bu'kok  (Heb.  =  Hukkok)  =  Helkath  in  Josh, 
xxi.  (1  Chr.  vi.  76). 

Ilnl  (Heb.  circle,  Ges.),  second  son  of  Aram,  and 
grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical 
position  of  the  people  whom  he  represents  is  not 
well  decided.  The  strongest  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
the  district  about  the  roots  of  Lebanon,  where  Ard 
el'Hu!eh  now  =  a  district  N.  of  Lake  Merom. 

Ilal'dah  (Heb.  loeasel,  Ges.,  Fii.),  a  prophetess, 
whose  husband  Shallum  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
in  King  Josiah's  time.  To  her  Josiah  had  recourse 
when  Hilkiah  found  a  book  of  the  Law,  to  procure 
an  authoritative  opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii.  14  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22).     College. 

Ham'tall  {Keh.  place  of  lizards,  or  bulwark,  Ges.), 
a  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountain-district,  the  next 
to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  54). 

Banting.  The  objects  for  which  hunting  is  prac- 
tised indicate  the  various  conditions  of  society  and 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  whether  for  the  extermination  of  dan- 
gerous beasts,  or  for  procuring  sustenance,  betokens 
a  rude  and  semi-civilized  state ;  as  an  amusement, 
it  betokens  an  advanced  state.  The  Hebrews,  as  a 
pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  were  not  given  to 
the  sports  of  the  field  ;  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  earnestness  of  their  character,  and  the 
tendency  of  their  ritual  regulations,  particularly 
those  affecting  food,  all  combined  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  hunting.  There  was  no  lack  of  game 
in  Palestine ;  on  their  entrance  into  the  land,  the 
wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  dangerous 
(Ex.  xxiii.  29).  Some  of  the  fiercer  animals  sur- 
vived to  a  late  period,  as  lions.  The  manner  of 
catching  these  animals  was  either  by  digging  a  pit- 


fall, which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the  larger  ' 
animals,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  Ez.  xix.  4, 
8) ;  or  by  a  trap,  which  was  set  under  ground  (Job 
xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of  the  animal  (Prov.  xxii.  6), 
and  caught  it  by  the  leg  (Job  xviii.  9; ;  or  lastly  by 
the  use  of  the  net,  of  which  there  were  various 
kinds,  as  for  the  gazelle  (Is.  li.  20,  A.  V.  "  wild 
BULL ")  and  other  animals  of  that  cla^is.  Birds 
formed  an  article  of  food  among  the  Hebrews  (Lev. 
xvii.  13),  and  much  skill  was  exercised  in  catching 
them.  The  following  were  the  most  approved 
methods: — (1.)  The  trap,  which  consisted  of  two 
parts,  a  net,  strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to 
support  it,  but  so  placed  that  it  should  give  way  at 
the  slightest  touch  (Am.  iii.  5,  "gin  ;"  Ps.  Ixix.  22, 
"  trap  ").  (2.)  The  snare  (Job  xviii.  9,  A.  V.  "  rob- 
ber "),  consisting  of  a  cord  (xviii.  10 ;  compare 
Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set  as  to  catch  the 
bird  by  the  leg.  (3.)  The  net.  (4.)  The  decoy, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26,  27. 
Arms;  Cage;  Fish;  Food;  Sparrow. 

Ha'pham  (Heb.  coast-man  ?  Ges. ;  protected,  Fii.), 
a  son  of  Benjamin ;  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
HuPHAMiTES  (Num.  xxvi.  39) ;  =  Huppim. 

Hn'pliam-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
HupHAM  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Hap'pail  (Heb.  covering,  protection,  Ges.,  Fii.),  a 
priest  in  David's  time,  having  charge  of  the  thir- 
teenth course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 

Hnp'piin  (Heb.  pi.  =  coverings,  Ges. ;  protection, 
Fii.),  head  of  a  Benjamite  family.  According  to 
the  text  of  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  a  son  of  Bela ; 
but  1  Chr.  vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or 
Iri.     HuPHAM. 

Hnr  (Heb.  a  hole,  Ges. ;  immaculateness,  nobilitif, 
Fii.).  !•  A  man  mentioned  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  with  Amalek  at  Rephi- 
dim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when  with  Aaron  he  stayed  up 
the  hands  of  Moses  (12). .  He  is  mentioned  again  in 
xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left  in  charge  of  the 
people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent  of  Sinai.  The 
Jewish  tradition  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of 
Miriam,  and  that  he  was  identical  with— 2,  The 
grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief  artificer  of  the 
Tabernacle — "  son  of  Uri,  son  of  Hur — of  the  tribe 
of  Judah"  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii.  22;  2 
Chr.  i.  5).  In  the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Judah 
in  1  Chronicles  the  pedigree  is  more  fully  preserved. 
Hur  there  appears  as  one  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez.  He  was  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  by 
a  second  wife,  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii.  19,  20;  compare 
5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the  marriage  (ii.  50, 
iv,  4),  and  the  father,  besides  Uri  (ver.  20),  of  three 
sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
Bethlehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51).  Hur's  connection 
with  Bethlehem  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
closer  nature  than  with  the  others  (iv.  4). — 3.  The 
fourth  of  the  five  kings  of  Midian  slain  with  Balaam 
after  the  "matter  of  Peor"  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  In  a 
later  mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  they  are  called 
"  princes  "  of  Midian  and  "  dukes." — ^1.  Father  of 
Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler  of  half  of  the  environs  of 
Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehcmiah  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  9).— 5.  The  "son  of  Hur"— 
margin  "Ben-hur" — was  commissariat  officer  for 
Solomon  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  K.  iv.  8). 

Hn'ral  (Chal.  worker  in  linen  ?  Ges. ;  free,  noble, 
Fii.),  one  of  David's  "  valiant  men  "— "  Hurai  of 
the  brooks  of  Gaash  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  32).     Hiddai. 

Hn'ram  (Heb.  noble,  high-bom,  Ges.).  1.  A  Ben- 
jamite ;  son  of  Bela,  the  first-born  of  the  patriarch 
(1  Chr.  viii.  5).— 2.   The  king  of  Tyre  in  alliance 
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with  David  and  Solomon — elsewhere  Hiram  (1  Chr. 
xiv.  1  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  3,  11,  12,  viiL  2,  18,  ix.  10,  21).— 
3.  Hiram  the  artificer  (ii.  13,  iv.  11,  16). 

Ha'rl  (Heb.  leorler  in  linen,  Ges.),  a  Gadite ;  father 
of  Abiliail(l  Chr.  v.  14). 

Hasbaadt    Man ;  Marriage. 

Hi'shah  (Heb.  haste,  Ges.,  Fii.),  a  name  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4)— "Ezer,  father 
of  HuiJhah  ; "  perhaps  the  name  of  a  place. 

Ha'shal  (ileb.  hasting,  Ges.),  an  Arciiite  (2  Sam. 
IV.  32  ff.,  xvi.  16  flF.).  He  is  called  the  "  friend  "  of 
David  (xv.  37) ;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is  ren. 
dcred  "  companion."  To  him  David  confided  the 
delicate  and  dangerous  part  of  a  pretended  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  Absalom.  His  advice  was 
preferred  to  Ahitiiophel's,  and  speedily  brought 
to  pass  the  ruin  which  it  meditated.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  father  of  Baanah  3  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

Ha'sliaai  (Heb.  haste,  Ges.),  earlv  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  35 ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46). 

Ha'shath-itr  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Hcshah,  Ges., 
Fii.),  tbf ,  the  designation  of  two  of  David's  "  vahant 
men."  1.  Sibbechai  or  Sibbecai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11).  Josephus  calls 
him  a  Hittite. — 8.  Mebcsnai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27), 
probably  a  corruption  of  Sibbechai. 

Ha'shiBl  (Heb.  pi.  =  the  hasting,  Ges.,  Fii.).  1. 
In  Gen.  xlvi.  23,  "the  children  of  Dan"  are  said 
to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural,  as  if 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  individual.  In  Num. 
xxvi.  the  name  is  changed  to  Shiham.— 2,  A  Ben- 
jamite  (1  Chr.  vii.  12);  and  here  again  apparently 
the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is  recognized,  and 
Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons  of  Aher." — 3. 
One  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (viiL  8). 

HBsks>  The  Gr.  pi.  keralia,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"husks  "  (Lk.  XV.  16),  describes  really  the  fruit  of 
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a  particular  kind  of  tree,  viz.  the  carob  or  Cera- 
tenia  Siliqua  of  botanists.     This  tree  is  very  com- 


mon in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  it  is  evergreen,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  it  produces 
pods,  shaped  like  a  horn,  varying  in  length  from 
six  to  ten  mches,  and  about  a  finger's  bnadth,  or 
rather  more.  These  pods,  containing  a  thick  pithy 
substance,  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  were  eaten  by 
cattle,  and  particularly  by  pigs,  and  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population. 

Haz  (fr.  Heb.  =  Uz),  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

Haz'zab  (fr.  Heb.  =  it  is  fixed,  or  determined, 
Ges. ;  fr.  Pers.  =:  beaiitifully  beaming,  Fii.),  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opniion  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
queen  of  Nineveh  when  Nahum  delivered  his  proph 
ecy  (Nah.  ii.  7).  The  moderns  follow  the  rendering 
in  the  margin  of  our  English  Bible — "  that  which 
was  established."  Still  (so  Rawlinson)  Huzzab  may 
really  be  a  proper  name  =  "  the  Zab  country,"  or 
the  fertile  tract  E.  of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the 
upper  and  lower  2^b  rivers  {Zab  Ala  and  Zab 
Asfal),  the  A-diab-^ne  of  the  geographers.  This 
province — the  most  valuable  part  of  Assyria — might 
well  stand  for  Assyria  itself. 

Hy-das'pes  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  river  noticed  in  Jd.  i. 
6,  in  connection  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  is  uncertain  what  liver  is  referred  to ;  the  well- 
known  Hydaspes  of  India  (the  Jelvm  of  the  Panju) 
is  too  remote.  We  may  perhaps  identify  it  with 
the  Choaspes  of  Susiana. 

Hy-e'na  (L.  hyana,  fr.  Gr.).  Authorities  are  at 
variance  as  to  whether  the  Heb.  tsuhua'  in  Jer.  xii. 
9  means  a  "  hyena "  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
"  speckled  bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etvmological 
force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either,  the 
hyena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  instance  in 
which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hyenas,"  Aquila ;  Neh. 
li.  34).  The  hyena  was  a  fierce,  strong  beast,  com- 
mon in  ancient  as  in  modem  Egypt,  and  is  con- 
stantly depicted  on  monuments :  it  must  therefore 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not 
equally  common  in  Palestine  (Ecclus.  xiii.  18). 

Hym-e-nse'as  (L.)  =  Htmexecs. 

Hym-e-ne'BS  (L.  Hymencens,  fr.  Gr.  =  a  wedding- 
song,  marriage,  L.  &  S.),  a  person  named  twice  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy ;  the  first  time  classed 
with  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20);  and  the  second  time 
classed  with  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  In  the 
error  with  which  he  was  charged — "  saying,  that 
the  resurrection  is  past  already  " — he  stands  as  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Gnostics.  As  regards  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him — it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  writers  of  eminence,  that  the  "  delivering  to 
Satan  "  is  a  mere  sj-nonj-m  for  ecclesiastical  excom- 
MCXicATiON.  Such  can  hardly  be  the  case  (so  Mr. 
Ffoulkes).  As  the  apostles  healed  all  manner  of 
bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have  possessed 
and   exercised   the  same  power  in  inflicting  thtm 

a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be  continu<?d  when 

the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  apostclical  age  had 
pasised  awav  (Acts  v.  6,  10,  ix.  17,  40,  xiii.  11). 
Even  apart  "from  actual  intervention  by  the  apos^ 
ties,  bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of 
those  who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily 
(1  Cor.  xi.  30).  On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was  held 
to  be  the  instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  vis- 
itations. Thus,  while  the  "delivering  to  Satan 
may  resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  m 
swme  respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  like- 
wi.«e,  which  show  plainlv  that  one  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded or  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 
Demoniacs;  Miracles. 
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Hymn  (fr.  Gr.  =  a  song)  (Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  ill 
16).  Among  the  later  Jews  the  word  psalm  had  a 
definite  meaning  (Psalms),  while  hymn  was  more 
or  less  vague  in  its  application,  and  capable  of 
being  used  as  occasion  should  arise.  To  Chris- 
tians the  Hymn  has  always  been  something  different 
from  the  Psalm ;  a  different  conccptiop  in  thought, 
a  different  type  in  composition.  There  is  some 
dispute  about  the  hymn  sung  by  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper ; 
but  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  Jiallel,  or 
Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  (Hal- 
lelujah ;  Passover),  it  is  obvious  that  the  word 
hymn  is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual 
Psalm,  but  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  suc- 
cessively, and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devo- 
tional exercise  not  unaptly  called  a  hymn.  In  the 
jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  "  sang  hymns  "  (A. 
V.  "  praises ")  unto  God,  and  so  loud  was  their 
song  that  their  fellow-prisoners  heard  them.  This 
must  have  been  what  we  mean  by  singing,  and  not 
merely  recitation.  It  was  in  fact  a  veritable  sing- 
ing of  hymns.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  noun 
hymn  is  only  used  in  reference  to  the  services  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  the  same  passages  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  Psalm  (Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16) — 
"  psalms,  and  hvmns,  and  spiritual  songs."  It  is 
worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models  the 
Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  work  after.  In  the 
old  religion  of  Greece  the  word  hymn  had  already 
acquired  a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning.  The 
special  forms  of  the  Greek  hymn  were  various.  The 
Homeric  and  Orphic  hymns  were  written  in  the  epic 
style,  and  in  hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not 
adapted  for  singing.  In  the  Pindaric  hyrans  we 
find  a  sufficient  variety  of  metre,  and  a  definite  re- 
lation to  music.  These  were  sung  to  tlie  accom- 
paniment of  the  lyre ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  early  hymn-writers. 
The  first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to  run 
into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  worshippei-s 
of  the  old  religion.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  allusion  is 
made  to  improvised  hymns,  which,  being  the  out- 
burst of  a  passionate  emotion,  would  probably  as- 
sume the  dithyrambic  form.  It  was  in  the  Latin 
church  that  the  trochaic  and  iambic  metres  became 
most  deeply  rooted,  and  acquired  the  greatest  depth 
of  tone  and  grace  of  finish.  The  introduction  of 
hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly  referred 
to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind  the  East : 
and  it  is  more  likely  (so  Mr.  Brown)  that  the  tradi- 
tion is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of  Am- 
brose as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymnogra- 
phers. The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  the  church,  have  contin- 
ued to  hold  their  ground,  and  are  in  fact  the  7's, 
Short  Metre,  Common  Metre,  and  Long  Metre  of 
our  modem  hymns  ;  many  of  which  are  translations 
or  imitations  of  Latin  originals.     Music. 

Hyssop (Heb.  ezob  ;  Gr.  hussopos  ;  L.  hyssopus),  a 
plant  much  used  in  the  Hebrew  purifications  and 
sprinklings.  Perhaps  no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures has  given  rise  to  greater  differences  of  opinion 
than  this.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  hussopos  is  the  uniform  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  ezob,  and  that  this  rendering 
is  indorsed  by  the  apostle  in  Hebrews  ix.  19,  21, 
when  speaking  of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
Levitical  law.  Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made 
use  of  the  Greek  hussopos  as  the  word  most  nearly 
resembling  the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  sug- 


gests, or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant  in- 
dicated by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which  probably  will 
never  be  decided.  Botanists  differ  widely  even 
with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  himsopos  of 
Dioscorides.  Kiihn  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  Origanum  jEgyptiacum  in  Egypt, 
the  0.  Syriacum  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of 
Dioscorides  was  the  ().  Smyrncsum.  The  ezCby  A. 
V.  "  hyssop,"  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22) ;  it  was  employed  in  the 
purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev.  xiv. 
4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
xix.  6).  In  consequence  of  its  detergent  qualities, 
or  from  its  being  associated  with  the  purificatory 
services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
"  purge  me  with  hyssop  "  (Ps.  li.  7).  It  is  described 
in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near  walls.  In  Jn. 
xix.  29,  "  put  it  upon  hyssop  "  corresponds  to  "  put 
it  on  a  reed "  in  Mat.  xxvii.  48  and  Mk.  xv.  36. 
Bochart  decides  in  favor  of  marjoram,  or  some 
plant  like  it,  and  to  this  conclusion,  it  must  be 
admitted,  all  ancient  tradition  points.  The  monks 
on  Jebel  Musa  (Mt.  Sinai  ?)  give  the  name  of  hyssop 
to  a  fragrant  plant  called  ja'deh,  which  grows  in 
great  quantities  on  that  mountain.  Celsius,  after 
enumerating  eighteen  different  plants  (thyme,  rose- 
mary, French  lavender,  &c.),  which  have  been  sever- 
ally identified  with  the  hyssop  of  Scripture,  concludes 
that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  com- 
mon hyssop,  the  Hyssopus  officinalis,  a  perennial 
aromatic  plant,  about  two  feet  high,  growing  in 
tufts.  The  late  Dr.  J.  F.  Royle,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  "  hyssop  "  is  the  caper-plant,  or  Capparis  spinosa 
of  Linnaeus,  sometimes  called  in  Arabic  asuf,  which 
grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places  and  on  walls  in 
Lower  Egj'pt,  Sinai,  and  Palestine.  Robinson  (^. 
T.  Lex.),  Gesenius,  &c.,  make  the  "  hyssop  "  of  the 
Scriptures  =  the  common  hyssop,  and  other  simi- 
lar aromatic  plants,  as  lavender,  and  especially  or- 
ganum  or  wild  marjoram,  &c.  Palestine,  Botany. 
*  Hf s-tas'pes.    Darius  2. 


*  I  am,  and  I  am  that  I  am.    Jehovah. 
Ib'har  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  chooses,  Cos.),  a 

son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  15  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5), 
bom  in  Jerusalem. 

Ib'le-am  (fr.  Heb.  =  he  consumes  the  people,  Gcs.), 
a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages  or  towns  depend- 
ent on  it  (Judg.  i.  27),  in  the  territory  of  Issachar 
or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  The  ascent  of  Gur  was 
"  at  Ibleam "  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
present  Jenin,  probably  to  the  N.  of  it.     Bileam. 

Ib-nei'all  [nec'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  Jehovah  lejll  huilJ, 
Ges.),  son  of  Jehoram,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ib-nl'jah  (Heb.  =  Ibxeiaii,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite  (1 
Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ib'ri  (Heb.  =  Hebrew),  a  Merarite  Lcvite  of  the 
family  of  Jaaziah  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

Ib'zan  (fr.  Heb.  =  of  tin  ?  Gcs. ;  splendid,  beauti- 
ful, Fii.),  a  native  of  Bethlehem  (in  Zcbulun  ?), 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jcphthah 
(Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty 
daughters,  and  took  home  thirty  wives  for  his  sons, 
and  sent  out  his  d.-iughtcrs  to  as  many  husbands 
abroad.     He  was  buried  at  Bethlehem.    Boaz. 

*  lee.    Frost  2. 
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Irh'a-b«d  (Heb.  ingloriout,  Ges.),  son  of  Phine- 
has,  and  grandson  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  21,  xiv.  3). 

I-coni-UBl  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  popularly  derived  from  a 
litiie  image  [Gr.  eikonion^  of  Medusa  placed  here  by 
Perseus),  the  modern  Konieh,  is  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  central 
table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  far  to  the  N.  of 
the  chain  of  Taurus.     This  level  district  was  an- 
ciently called  LvcAO.viA.     Xenophon  reckons  Ico- 
nium  as  the  most  easterly  town  of  Phrygia  ;  but  | 
all  other  writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  i 
of  which  it  was  practically  the  capital.     It  was  on  • 
the  great  line  of  commuuication  between  Ephesus  ' 


and  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one 
side,  and  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on 
the  other.  Iconium  was  a  Well-chosen  place  for 
missionary  operations  (Acts  xiv.  1,  3,  21,  22,  xvi.  1, 
2;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  The  Apostle  Paul's  first  visit 
was  on  his  first  circuit,  in  company  with  Barnabas ; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  approached  it  from  Anti- 
och in  Pisidia,  which  lay  to  the  "VV.  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51). 
(Timothy.)  From  its  position  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  important  centre  of  Christian  influence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  In  the  declining  period 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Iconium  was  made  a  colony. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  place  of  great  con- 
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sequence,  as  the  capital  of  the  Seljakian  sultans. 
Konieh  is  still  a  town  of  considerable  size,  the  resi 
dence  of  a  pasha,  and  head  of  a  province. 

Id'a-lah  (fr.  Heb.  =  xehat  God  exalts,  Sim. ;  fr  a 
Heb.  verb  ^  to  go  softly  and  secrilly  ?  Ges. ;  memo- 
rtal-ttoHe  of  God,  Fii.),  a  city  of  Zebulun,  named 
between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Josh.  xix.  15). 

Id'kash  (fr.  Heb.  =  honeyed  f  Ges. ;  a  stout,  fat  one, 
Fu.),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  "  the  father  of  Etam," 
among  the  families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Id'dO  (Ileb.  [except  Xos.  3  and  6]  =  timely,  Ges. ; 
otiebom  on  a  feast-day,  Fii.).  !•  Father  of  Ahina- 
dab  (1  K.  iv.  14). — 2,  A  descendant  of  Gershom, 
son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21);  =  Adaiah. — 3.  (fr.  Heb. 
=  loving,  Ges. ;  favorite,  FQ.).  Son  of  Zechariah, 
mler  of  Manasseh,  E.  of  Jordan  in  David's  time 
(xxvii.  21). — 4.  A  seer  whose  "visions"  against 
Jeroboam  incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acta 
of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  relating  to  the  life  and 
reign  of  Abijah  (xiii.  22),  and  al.^o  a  book  "  con- 
cerning genealogies,"  in  which  the  acts'  of  Reho- 
boara  ^ere  recorded  (xii.  15).  These  books  are 
lost,  but  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  books  of  Chronicles.  Ancient 
Jewish  traditions  identified  Iddo  with  the  "  man  of 
God  "  out  of  Judah  who  denounced  Jeroboam's 
altar  (1  K.  xii.  1). — 5,  Grandfather  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (Zech.  i.  1,  7),  although  in  other  places 
Zechariah  is  called  "the  son  of  Iddo"  (Ezr.  v.  1, 
vi.  14).  Iddo  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zenib- 
babcl  and  Jeshua  (Xeh.  xii.  4,  16).^-6.  (Heb.  mis- 
fortune, Ges. ;  jiowerfid,  Fii.).  The  chief  of  those 
who  assembled  at  Ca.<«iphia,  at  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond caravan  from  Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Kethinim  (Ezr.  viii.  17  ;  compare  20). 


I'dd  (fr  Gr.),  Im'age  (fr.  L.).  As  no  less  than 
twenty-one  different  Hebrew  words  have  been  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  either  by  "  idol  "  or  "  image," 
and  that  by  no  means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some 
advantage  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  them, 
and  assign,  as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will 
allow,  the  English  equivalents  for  each.  But,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  those  words 
which  in  themselves  indicate  the  objects  of  false 
worship,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of 
abstract  terms,  which,  with  a  deep  moral  signifi- 
cance, express  the  degradation  associated  with  it, 
and  stand  out  as  a  protest  of  the  language  against 
the  enormities  of  idolatry.  Such  are — 1.  Heb. 
dven  (Aven),  rendered  elsewhere  "  nought,"  "  vani- 
ty," "  iniquity,"  "  wickedness,"  "  sorrow,"  &c.,  and 
once  only  "  idol  "  (Is.  Ixvi.  8).  The  primary  idea 
of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  noihingneis,  as 
of  breath  or  vapor ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  in 
a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of  mis- 
chief, and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  aven  =  a  vain,  false,  vieked  thing,  and  ex- 
presses at  once  the  essential  nature  of  idols,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  worship. — 2.  Heb.  ilil  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense  akin  to  that  of 
falsehood,  and  would  therefore  much  resemble  rfrrn, 
as  applied  to  nn  idol  (Lev.  xix. 4,  xxvi.  l,&c.).  Ills 
used  of  the  "  images  "  of  Xoph  or  Memphis  (Ez.  xxx. 
13).  In  strong  contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in 
Ps.  xcvi.  5,  xcvii.  7. — 3.  Heb.  Symdh,  "  horror,"  or 
"  terror,"  and  hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror 
(Jcr.  1.  38),  in  reference  cither  to  the  hideousncss 
of  the  idols  or  to  the  gross  character  of  their  wor- 
ship. In  this  respect  it  is  closely  connected  with — 
4.  Heb.  mi  txlets*  th  {=  a  J  right,  horror),  appYicd  to 
the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood,  which  Asa 
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cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  xv.  10), 
and  which  was  unquestionably  the  phallus,  the 
sj  mbol  of  the  productive  power  of  nature  and  the 
nature-goddess.  (Asiierah.)  With  this  must  be 
noticed,  though  not  actually  rendered  "  image  "  or 
"  idol," — 5.  Heb.  bosheth,  "  shame,"  or  "  shameful 
thing  "  (A.  v.  Jer.  xi.  13 ;  Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to 
Bail  or  Baal-peor,  as  characterizing  the  obscenity 
of  his  worship.  SVith  Slit  is  found  in  close  connec- 
tion— 6.  Heb.  ffiUulim,  also  a  term  of  contempt,  but 
of  uncertain  origin  (A.  V.  uniformly  "  idols,"  Ez. 
XXX.  13,  &c.).  The  Rabbinical  authorities  favor  the 
interpretation  of  the  A.  V.  margin  in  Dcut.  xxix. 
17,  "  dungy  gods."  The  expression  is  applied, 
principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false  gods  and  their  sym- 
bols (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Ez.  viii.  10,  &c.).  It  stands 
side  by  side  with  other  contemptuous  terms,  e.  g.  with 
Heb.  shekels,  "  abomination "  (Ez.  viii.  10,  A.  V. 
"  abominable  "),  and  (xx.  8)  with — 7.  The  cognate 
Heb.  shikkuls,  "  abomination,"  "  abominable  filth," 
&c.,  especially  applied,  like  shekel*,  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xxxvii.  23, 
A.  V.  "  detestable  things ; "  Nah.  iii.  6,  A.  V. 
"  abominable  filth ;  "  Zech.  ix.  7,  A.  V.  "  abomi- 
nations," i.  e.  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols). 
As  referring  to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily 
denotes  the  obscene  rites  with  which  their  worship 
was  associated,  and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied 
both  to  the  objects  of  worship  and  also  to  their 
worshippers  (IK.  xi.  5,  7,  &c.,  A.  V.  "  abomina- 
tions "). — We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
words  which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or 
idols,  as  the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was 
worshipped  through  them. — 8.  Heb.  semel  or  semel 
=  a  likeness,  semblance  (L.  simulacrum).  It  occurs 
in  2  Chr.  xxxili.  7,  15  (A.  V.  "  idol");  Deut.  iv.  16 
("  figure  "),  and  Ez.  viii.  3,  5  ("  image  "). — 9.  Heb. 
and  Chal.  tselem  (Chal.  also  tselem)  is  by  all  lexicog- 
raphers, ancient  and  modern,  connected  with  Heb. 
hel,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  "  image  "  of  God  in 
which  man  was  created  (Gen.  i.  26,  27,  v.  3,  ix.  6, 
&c.).  (Adam.)  It  is  unquestionably  used  to  de- 
note the  visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is 
applied  to  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52 ;  Dan.  iii.  1  If.,  &c.),  such  as  the 
golden  "  image  "  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  to 
those  painted  upon  walls  (Ez.  xxiii.  14).  "  Image  " 
perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  all  passages. 
Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19,  A. 
V.  "  form  "),  ii.  signifies  the  expression. — 10.  Heb. 
femMTwJ/i,  rendered  "image"  in  Job  iv.  16;  else- 
where "similitude"  (Deut.  iv.  12,  15,  16,  &c.), 
"  likeness  "  (23,  25,  v.  8,  &c.) :  form  or  shaj)e  would 
be  better  (so  Mr.  Wright).— 11.  Heb.  'dUtub  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  9,  &c.),  12.  ^etseb  (Jer.  xxii  28),  or  13.  ^olseb 
(Is.  xlviii.  5),  "  a  figure,"  all  derived  from  a  root 
'(J(sa6  (=  to  wdrk  or  fashion),  are  terms  applied  to 
idols  as  expressing  that  their  origin  was  due  to  the 
labor  of  man. — 14.  Heb.  tsir,  once  only  applied  to 
an  idol  (Is.  xlv.  16),  =  a  form  or  mould,  and  hence 
an  "idol." — 15.  Heb.  matstsebdh,  any  thing se<  up,  a 
statue,  a  memorial  stone  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xsxi.  45, 
XXXV.  14,  15,  &c.,  A.  V.  "pillar").  (Anointing.) 
The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obelisks  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2),  whether  of  stone  (x. 
27)  or  of  wood  (x.  26),  which  stood  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.  The  Pheni- 
cians  consecrated  and  anointed  stones  like  that  at 
Bethel,  which  were  called,  as  some  think,  from  this 
circumstance  Bcetylia.    Many  such  are  said  to  have 


been  seen  on  the  Lebanon,  near  Ilcliopolis,  dedi- 
cated to  various  gods.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the 
black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the 
stone  at  Ephesus  "  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  " 
(Acts  xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently 
so  common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
(meteoric  stones)  upon  earth.  Closely  connected 
with  these  "  statues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form 
of  obelisks  or  otherwise,  were — 16.  Heb.  pi.  hammd- 
nim  or  chammdnim,  rendered  in  the  margin  of  most 
passages  and  by  Gesenius,  Furst,  &c.,  "  sun-images." 
The  word  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Ge- 
senius mentions  the  occurrence  of  hammdn  or  cham- 
mdn  with  Baal  in  the  Phenician  and  Palmyrene  in- 
scriptions on  consecrated  statues  or  columns,  and 
translates  Baal  the  solar,  Baal  the  sun.  The  Pal- 
myrene inscription  at  Oxford  has  been  thus  ren- 
dered :  "  This  column  ( Chammdnd),  and  this  altar, 
the  sons  of  Malchu,  &c.,  have  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Sun."  From  the  expressions  in  Ez.  vi.  4,  6, 
and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a  rising  flame 
of  fire,  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xxxi V.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. — 17.  Heb.  mascUh 
occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1  (A.V.  "  image,"  margin  "  pic- 
ture," "figured");  Num.  xxiii.  52  (A.  V.  "pic- 
tures"); Ez.  viii.  12  (A.V.  "imagery"):  device 
most  nearly  suits  all  passages  (so  Mr.  Wright ; 
compare  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7  [A.V.  "  could  wish  "];  Prov. 
xviii.  11  [A.  V.  "conceit"],  xxv.  11  [A.  V.  "pic- 
tures "]).  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
Heb.  eben  mascilh,  A.  V.  "  image  of  stone  "  (Lev. 
xxvi.  1),  =  a  stone  with  figures  graven  upon  it. 
Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  stone  with  the  image  of  an 
idol,  Baal  or  Astarte ;  Fiirst  says,  a  stone  formed 
into  an  idol. — 18.  Heb.  terdphim.  (Teraphim.) — 
The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the  material 
and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than  to  its 
character  as  an  object  of  worship. — 19.  Heb.  pesel, 
and  20.  Heb.  pi.  pesilim,  usually  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "  graven  "  or  "  carved  images."  In  two  pas- 
sages the  latter  is  ambiguously  rendered  "quar- 
ries "  (Judg.  iii.  19  [margin  "  graven  images "], 
26),  following  the  Targum.  Prof  Cassel  under- 
stands here  landmarks,  i.  e.  pillars  or  heaps  of  stone 
on  the  boundary  between  the  territory  held  by  the 
Moabites  as  conquerors  W.  of  Jordan  and  that  of 
the  Hebrews ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  signification.  These  sculptured 
images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone, 
covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii.  25  ;  Is.  xxx. 
22 ;  Hab.  ii.  18),  the  more  costly  being  of  solid 
metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be  burnt  (Deut.  vii. 
5  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Is.  xlv.  20),  or  cut  down  (Deut. 
xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  7),  or  broken  in 
pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In  making  them,  the  skill  of 
the  wise  iron-smith  (Deut.  xxvii.  15  ;  Is.  xl.  20)  or 
carpenter,  and  of  the  goldsmith,  was  employed 
(Judg.  xvii.  3,  4 ;  Is.  xli.  7),  the  former  supplying 
the  rough  mass  beaten  into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is. 
xliv.  12),  while  the  latter  overlaid  it  with  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  probably  from  Tarshish  (Jer.  x.  9), 
and  decorated  it  with  silver  chains.  The  image 
thus  formed  was  adorned  with  embroidered  robes 
(Ez.  xvi.  18).  Brass  and  clay  were  among  the  ma- 
terials employed  for  the  same  purpose  (Dan.  ii.  33, 
V.  23).  The  several  stages  of  the  process  by  which 
the  metal  or  wood  became  the  "  graven  image  "  are 
80  vividly  described  in  Is.  xliv.  10-20,  that  it  is  only 
necessarv  to  refer  to  that  passage,  and  we  are  at 
once  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  idol  manufac- 
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ture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus,  "  brought  no  small  gain 
unto  the  craftsmen." — 21.  Heb.  tuseck,  or  neteth 
(Is.  xli.  29,  xlviii.  6 ;  Jer.  x.  14),  &c.,  and  22.  mas- 
sechdk  (Ex.  xxxii.  4,  8;  Deut.  i.x.  12,  &c.)  are  evi- 
dently synonymous,  =:  a  "  molten  "  image.  Mas- 
sechdh  is  fretjueutly  used  in  distinction  from  jnsel 
or  peailim  above  (Deut.  xxvii.  15  ;  Judg.  xvii.  3, 
&c.).  The  golden  calf  which  Aaron  made  was 
"  fashioned  with  a  graving  tool  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  4). — 
23.  Gr.  eii-ofi  (  =  liketiess),  uniformly  "image"  in 
A.  v.,  is  the  "  image  "  or  head  of  the  emperor  on 
the  coinage  (Mat  xxii.  20,  &c.),  an  idol-"  image  "  or 
statue  (Rev.  xiii.  14,  15,  &c.),  &c. ;  in  LXX.  =  No. 
8,  9,  19. — 24.  Gr.  eidolon,  uniformly  translated 
"  idol  "  in  A.  V.,  denotes  either  the  "  image  "  (Acts 
vii.  41,  &c.)  or  by  metonymy  the  idol-god  or  deity 
himself  (Acts  xv."  20 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  &c.) ;  in  LXX. 
=  No.  6,  20. — Among  the  earliest  objects  of  wor- 
ship, regarded  as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has 
been  said  above,  the  meteoric  stones  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  have  been  the  images  of  the 
gods  sent  down  from  heaven.  From  these  they 
transferred  their  regard  to  rough  unhewn  blocks, 
to  stone  columns  or  pillars  of  wood,  in  which  the 
divinity  worshipped  was  supposed  to  dwell,  and 
which  were  consecrated,  like  the  sacred  stone  at 
Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil,  and  crowned 
with  wool  on  solemn  days.  Such  customs  are  re- 
markable illustrations  of  the  solemn  consecration 
by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  showing  the  re- 
ligious reverence  with  which  these  memorials  were 
regarded.  Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous 
images  we  have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Da- 
gos, the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human 
figure  terminating  in  a  fish ;  and  that  the  Syrian 
deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a  symbol- 
ical human  shape  we  know  for  certainty.  The  He- 
brews imitated  their  neighbors  in  this  respect  as  in 
others  (Is.  xliv.  13  ;  Wis.  xiii.  13).  When  the  pro- 
cess of  adorning  the  image  was  completed,  it  was 
placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  appointed  for  it  (Bar. 
12,  19  ;  Wis.  xiii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  From  these 
temples  the  idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  proces 
Bion  (Bar.  4,  26)  on  festival  days.  Their  priests 
were  maintained  from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted 
upon  the  meats  which  were  appointed  for  the  idols' 
use  (B.  k  D.  3,  13).  Gentiles;  God;  Heathen; 
Idolatry  ;  Temple. 

I-doi'a-try  (fr.  Gr.  eidolatreia ;  Heb.  ttrdphim 
once  only,  1  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  Teraphim),  strictly 
speaking,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  in  a  visible 
form,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage  is  paid 
are  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  the  false  divinities  which  have  been  made  the 
objects  of  worship  in  His  stead.  (Adoration  ; 
Prayer  ;  Sacrifice.) — I.  The  first  undoubted  al- 
lusion to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible 
is  in  the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  tera- 
phim (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship  of  other 
gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  served 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  "  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2).  These  Laban  consulted  as  oracles  (Gen. 
ixx.  27,  A.  V.  "learned  by  experience  ; "  Divina- 
tion 8),  though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nnhor,  to  whom 
he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (xxxi.  53),  while 
he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  Jehovah 
(xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  most 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israelites.  Like 
the  Cuthean  colonists  in  Samaria,  who  "  feared  Je- 
hovah, and  served  their  own  gods"  (2  K.  xvii.  33), 


they  blended  in  a  strange  manner  a  theoretical  be- 
lief in  the  true  God  with  the  external  reverence 
which,  in  different  stages  of  their  history,  they  were 
led  to  pay  to  the  idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  And  this  marked  feature  of  the 
Hebrew  character  is  traceable  through  the  entire 
history  of  the  people.  During  their  long  residence 
in  Egypt,  the  country  of  symbolism,  they  defiled 
themselves  with  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14  ; 
Ez.  XX.  7).  To  these  gods,  Moses,  as  the  herald  of 
Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  smote  their  symbols  (Num. 
xxxiii.  4).  Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their  deliver- 
ance fresh  in  their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the 
Israelites  clamored  for  some  visible  shape  in  which 
they  might  worship  the  God  who  had  brought  thtm 
up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Aaron  knt  himself 
to  the  popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity 
one  with  which  they  had  long  been  familiar — the 
CALF — embodiment  of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that  craving 
for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israelites  constantly 
exhibited ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  march 
through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place  of  Je- 
hovah in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degenerate 
into  open  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long  as 
their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile  char- 
acter that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  maintained. 
During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  out- 
lived him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance,  but 
the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  He  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in  the 
toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  From  this  time 
forth  their  history  becomes  little  more  than  a  chron- 
icle of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offence  and  pun- 
ishment (ii.  12,  14).  By  turns  each  conquering  na- 
tion strove  to  establish  the  worship  of  its  national 
god.  Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The  episode 
of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.,  sheds  a  lurid  light 
on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals,  who,  without 
formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though  ceasing  to 
recognize  Him  as  the  theocratic  King  (xvii.  6), 
linked  with  His  worship  the  symbols  of  ancient 
idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctuary,  which 
Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh,  was 
decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedicated  to 
God,  and  with  a  graven  and  molten  image  (Idol) 
consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people 
was  the  tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who 
should  have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain  Je- 
hovah's worship  in  its  purity,  was  found  to  assume 
the  office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah  ;  and 
that  this  Levite,  priest  afterward  to  the  idols  of 
Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Moses.  In  later  times  the  prac- 
tice of  secret  idolatry  was  carried  to  greater 
lengths.  Images  were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in 
the  wine-vats,  and  behind  the  doors  of  private 
houses  (Is.  Ivii.  8 ;  Hos.  ix.  1,  2) ;  and  to  check 
this  tendency,  the  statute  in  Deut.  xxvii.  16  was 
originally  promulgated.  Under  Samuel's  adminis- 
tration a  fast  was  held,  and  purificatory  rites  per- 
formed, to  mark  the  public  renunciation  of  idolatry 
(1  Sam.  vii.  3-6).  But  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  all 
this  was  forgotten.  Each  of  his  many  foreign 
wives  brought  with  her  the  gods  of  her  own  nation ; 
and  the  gods  of  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Zidon,  were 
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openly  worshipped.  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Am- 
monite mother,  perpetuated  the  worst  features  of 
Solomon's  idolatry  (IK.  xiv.  22-24),  and  in  his 
reign  was  made  the  great  schism  in  the  national  re- 
ligion :  when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections 
of  the  Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves 
at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-policy 
severed  forever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(xii.  26-33).  The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed 
in  his  steps,  till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian 
princess,  at  her  instigation  (xxi.  25)  built  a  temple 
and  altar  to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations 
of  the  Amorites  (xxi.  26).  Compared  with  the. 
worship  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  the  calves  was  a 
venial  offence,  probably  because  it  was  morally  less 
detestable  and  also  less  anti-national  (xii.  28  ;  2  K. 
X.  28-31).  Henceforth  Baal-worship  became  so 
completely  identified  with  the  northern  kingdom, 
that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  way  or  stat- 
utes of  the  kings  of  Israel  (xvi.  3,  xvii.  8),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  The  con- 
quest of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  was  for 
them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abominations 
which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly  for  upward 
of  250  years.  In  the  northern  kingdom  no  reform- 
er arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of  royal  apostates  : 
whatever  was  effected  in  the  way  of  reformation, 
was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
1).  The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the 
throne  was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  dismantled  and  closed 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  father's  life  (xxviii.  24, 
xxix.  3).  The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined 
to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  exter- 
nal appearance  idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the 
reform  extended  little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix. 
13).  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended  the  last  effort 
to  revive  among  the  people  a  purer  ritual,  if  not  a 
purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David,  which  had  long 
shed  but  a  struggling  ray,  flickered  for  a  while,  and 
then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. But  foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradi- 
cate the  deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of 
the  first  difficulties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend, 
and  which  brought  him  well-nigh  to  despair,  was 
the  haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  them 
foreign  wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  fol- 
lowed them  in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.). 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  III.  the  Great  in 
Asia  caused  Greek  influence  to  be  extensively  felt 
and  Greek  idolatry  to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then 
practised  by  the  Jews  (1  Mc.  i.  43-50,  54).  The 
attempt  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphaxes  to  establish 
this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously  resisted  by 
Mattathias  (ii.  23-26).  (Maccabees.)  The  erection 
of  sjTiagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish  worship  after 
the  Captivity,  while  another  cause  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  hatred  for  images  acquired  by  the 
Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  It 
has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether  the 
Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 
as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It 
would  be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  prove.  But  there  is  still 
room  for  grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  though  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being — of  whom  the  images  they  worshipped  were 
but  the  distorted  representatives  —  was  not  en- 
tirely lost,  it  was  so  obscured  as  to  be  but  dimly 
apprehended  (2  Chr.  xv.  3). — II.  The  old  religion 
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of  .the  Shemitic  races  consisted,  in  the  opinion  of 
Movers,  in  the  deification  of  the  powers  and  laws 
of  nature ;  these  powers  being  considered  either 
as  distinct  and  independent,  or  as  manifestations 
of  one  supreme  and  all-ruling  being.  In  most  in- 
stances the  two  ideas  were  coexistent.  The  deity, 
following  human  analogy,  was  conceived  of  as  male 
and  female :  the  one  representing  the  active,  the 
other  the  passive  principle  of  nature ;  the  former 
the  source  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of  physical  life. 
The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected  as  outward 
symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the  most 
ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idolatry. 
Taking  its  rise  probably  in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  it 
spread  through  Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even 
Mexico  and  Ceylon  (compare  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3  ; 
Job  xxxi.  26-28).  Probably  the  Israelites  learned 
their  first  lessons  in  sun-worship  (Sun)  from  the 
Egyptians,  in  whose  religious  system  that  luminary, 
as  Osiris,  held  a  prominent  place.  The  Phenicians 
worshipped  him  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  f)f 
Heaven."  (Baal  ;  Tammuz.)  As  MoLECH-or.MiL- 
COM,  the  sun  was  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites, 
and  as  Chemosh  by  the  Moabites.  The  Hadad 
of  the  Syrians  is  the  same  deity.  The  Assyrian 
Bel  or  Belus  is  another  form  of  Baal.  (Meko- 
DACH ;  RiMMON ;  Soccoth-benoth.)  By  the  later 
kings  of  Judah,  sacred  horses  and  chariots  were 
dedicated  to  the  sun-god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  The  moos,  worshipped  by  the  Phe- 
nicians under  the  name  of  Astarte  or  Baaltis,  the 
passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the  ac- 
tive, and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashtaroth 
or  AsHTORETH,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zidoni- 
ans,  appears  early  among  the  objects  of  Israelitish 
idolatry.  (Diana  ;  Meni.)  But,  though  we  have 
no  positive  historical  account  of  star-worship  be- 
fore the  Assyrian  period,  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
early  practised  in  a  concrete  form  among  the 
Israelites  from  the  allusions  in  Am.  v.  26,  and 
Acts  vii.  42,  43.  However  this  may  be.  Movers 
contends  that  the  later  star-worship,  introduced 
by  Ahaz  and  followed  by  Manasseh,  was  purer 
and  more  spiritual  in  its  nature  than  the  Israelito- 
Phenician  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under 
symbolical  forms  as  Baal  and  Asherah  ;  and  that 
it  was  not  idolatry  in  the  same  sense  that  the  lat- 
ter was,  but  of  a  simply  contemplative  character. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  divine 
honors  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven  "  (or,  as  others 
render, "  the  frame  "  or  "  stracture  of  the  heavens  ") 
were  equally  dissociated  from  image  worship.  The 
allusions  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  mysterious 
influences  held  by  the  old  astrologers  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  stars  over  human  destiny,  nor  is  there 
sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them  with  any  thing 
more  recondite  than  the  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  poetical 
figure  in  Deborah's  chant  of  triumph,  "the  stars 
from  their  highways  (A.  V.  'in  their  courses') 
warred  with  Sisera"  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or 
the  zodiacal  signs  (MAZZAROTn)received,  next  tothe 
sun  and  moon,  their  share  of  popular  adoration  (2 
K.  xxiii.  5).  (Adrammelech  :  Anammelech;  Fire; 
Jupiter;  Mercury;  Nebo;  Remphan;  Tartar.) 
Feast-worship  was  exemplified  in  the  calves  of  Jero- 
boam (Calf),  and  the  hints  which  seem  to  point  to 
the  goat.  (Detil  3.)  There  is  no  actual  proof  that 
the  Israehtes  ever  joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon, 
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the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent 
stealthily  to  Baal-zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Elcron  (2  K. 
i.)  (Baal  2),  and  in  later  times  the  brazen  serpent 
(Serpent,  Brazen)  became  the  object  of  idolatrous 
homage  (xviii.  4).  (Ashima;  Nergal;  Nibhaz.) 
Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Shemitic  races  we 
find  no  trace.  The  reference  in  Wis.  xiv.  15  (wor- 
sliip  of  a  deceased  child)  is  to  a  later  practice  intro- 
duced by  the  Greeks.  The  singular  reverence  with 
which  trees  have  been  honored  is  not  without  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  terebinth 
(Oak)  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham  built  an 
altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  memorial  grove 
planted  by  him  at  Beer-sheba  (xxi.  33),  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  patriarchal  worship.  Moun- 
tains and  HIGH  PLACES  were  chosen  spots  for  offering 
sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (IK.  xi.  7,  xiv.  23); 
and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the  thick  shade 
of  woods  offered  great  attractions  to  their  worship- 
pers (2  K.  xvi.  4 ;  Is.  i.  29 ;  Hos.  iv.  13).  The  host 
of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  house-top  (2  K. 
xxiiL  12;  Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29;  Zeph.  i.  5).  The 
priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes  designated 
Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin  applied  to  the 
non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well  as  to  the  priests  of  the 
calves  (Hos.  x.  5).  In  addition  to  the  priests  there 
were  other  persons  intimately  connected  with  idola- 
trous rites,  and  the  impurities  from  which  they  were 
inseparable.  Both  men  and  women  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  idols :  the  former  as 
kSdeshtm  (Heb.  plural  masculine,  A.  V.  "  Sodom- 
ites," Deut.  xxiii.  17,  &c. ;  Sodomite);  the  latter 
as  kldeshoth  (Heb.  plural  feminine),  who  wove 
shrines  for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  same  class 
of  women  existed  among  the  Phcnicians,  Armenians, 
Lydians,  and  Babylonians  (Bar.  vi.  43).  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv. 
14)  and  associated  with  the  performances  of  sacred 
rites.  (Harlot.)  Besides  these  accessories,  there 
were  the  ordinary  rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous 
systems  had  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.  Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods 
(2  K.  v.  17),  burning  incense  in  their  honor  (1  K.  xi. 
8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their  images 
(xi.x.  18),  were  the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual ;  and 
from  their  very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies  of  true 
worship  were  more  seductive  than  the  grosser  forms. 
Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  positive  than 
the  language  in  which  these  ceremonies  were  de- 
nounced by  Hebrew  law.  Every  detail  of  idol-wor- 
ship was  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  enactment, 
and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in  themselves  seem 
trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive  from  this  point  of 
view  their  true  significance.  We  are  told  by  Mai- 
monides  that  the  prohibitions  against  sowing  a 
field  with  mingled  seed,  and  wearing  garments  of 
mixed  material,  were  directed  against  the  practices 
of  idolaters,  who  attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influ- 
ence to  the  mixture  (Lev.  xix.  19).  Such  too  were 
the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the  garments  of  the 
sexes  .should  be  interchanged  (Deut.  xxiii.  6).  There 
are  supposed  to  be  allusions  to  the  practice  of  nec- 
romancy in  Is.  Ixv.  4,  or  at  any  rate  to  super- 
stitious rites  in  connection  with  the  dead.  (Divi- 
KATioN ;  Magic.)  Cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
(Lev.  xix.  28;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  making  a  bald- 
ness between  the  eyes  v'Deut.  xiv,  1),  were  associated 
with  idolatrous  rites:  the  latter  being  a  custom 
among  the  Syrians.  (Hair;  Mourning.)  The  law 
which  regulated  clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev. 
Xi..  23-26)  may  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitary 


reflation  and  also  as  tending  to  separate  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations.  The 
mouse,  one  of  the  unclean  animals  of  Levilicus  (xi. 
29),  was  sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17). 
Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a  necessary  append- 
age to  the  sacrifice  (compare  Ex.  xviii.  12,  xxxii.  6, 
xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  The  Israelites  were 
forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark  upon  them "  (Lev. 
xix.  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of  idolaters  to 
brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol  of  the  deity 
they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (3  Mc. 
ii.  29).  Many  other  practices  of  false  worship  are 
alluded  to,  and  made  the  subjects  of  rigorous  pro- 
hibition, but  none  are  more  frequently  or  more 
severely  denounced  than  those  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished the  worship  of  Molech.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  deny  that  the  worship  of  this  idol  was 
polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of  human  sacrifice,  but  the 
allusions  are  too  plain  and  too  pointed  to  admit  of 
reasonable  doubt  (Deut.  xii.  31 ;  2  K.  iii.  27;  Jer. 
vii.  31;  Ps.  cvL  37;  Ez.  xxiii.  29).  Nor  was  this 
practice  confined  to  the  rites  of  Molech  ;  it  extended 
to  those  of  Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.  27)  offered  his  son  as  a  burnt-offering  to 
his  god  Chemosh.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(IK.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  votive  offerings 
in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and  carrying 
them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the  Jews  of  ifac- 
cabeus'  army  did  with  the  things  consecrated  to  the 
idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  Mc.  xii.  40),  are  usages 
connected  with  idolatry  which  are  casually  men- 
tioned, though  not  made  the  objects  of  express 
legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpretation  of 
dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic,  and  other 
forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden  (Deut.  xviii. 
9;  2  K.  i.  2;  Is.  Ixv.  4;  Ez.  xxi.  21).— IH.  It  re- 
mains now  briefly  to  consider  the  light  in  which 
idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the 
penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If  one  main 
object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach  the  unity 
of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry  was  but  a  sub- 
ordinate end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israelites, 
was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He  was  the  theo- 
cratic king  of  the  people,  who  had  delivered  them 
from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  will- 
ing oath  of  allegiance.  Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an 
Israelite  was  a  state  offence  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  apolit- 
ical crime  of  the  gravest  character,  high-treason 
against  the  majesty  of  his  king.  But  it  was  much 
more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry  of  foreign 
nations  is  stigmatized  merely  as  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  His  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more 
glaring  enormity  and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the 
figurative  language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  His  people  is  represented  as  a 
marriage  bond  (Is  liv.  5;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the  worship 
of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompaniments  (Lev.  xx.  66) 
becomes  then  the  greatest  of  social  wrongs  (Hos.  ii. ; 
Jer.  iii.,  &c.).  (Adultery.)  Regarded  in  a  moral  as- 
pect, false  gods  are  called  "  stumbling-blocks  "(Ez. 
xiv.  3),  "  lies  "  (Am.  ii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  25),  "  horrors  " 
or  frights  (Jer.  1.  88;  Idol  3,  4),  "abominations" 
(Deut.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  16;  1  K.  xi.  5;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13),  "sin"  (Am.  viii,  14),  and  with  a  profound  sense 
of  the  degradation  consequent  upon  their  worship, 
they  are  characterized  by  the  prophets,  whose  nii> 
sion  it  was  to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer. 
xliv.  4),  as  "shameful  thing,"  "shame"  (xi.  13; 
Hos.  ix.  10).  As  considered  with  reference  to  Je- 
hovah, they  are  "other  gods"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16), 
"strange  gods"  (Deut.   xxxiL    16),   "new  gods" 
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(Judg.  V.  8),  "devils— not  God"  (Deut.  xxxii.  17; 
1  Cor.  X.  20,  21).  Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from 
one  point  of  view  a  political  offence,  could  be  pun- 
JsIieJ  without  infringement  of  civil  rij;hts.  No  civil 
penalties  were  attached  to  mere  opinions,  but  overt 
acts  of  idolatry  were  made  the  subjects  of  legislation. 
The  first  and  second  commandments  are  directed 
against  idolatry  of  every  form.  Individuals  and 
communities  were  equally  amenable  to  the  rigorous 
coJe.  The  individual  offender  was  devoted  to  de- 
struction (Ex.  xxii.  20) ;  his  nearest  relatives  were 
not  only  bound  to  denounce  him  and  deliver  him  up 
to  punishment  (Deut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were 
to  strike  the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two 
witnesses  at  least,  he  was  stoned  (xvii.  2-5).  To 
attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (xiii.  6-10).  An  idolatrous 
nation  shared  a  similar  fate. — IV.  Much  indirect 
evidence  on  this  subject  might  be  supplied  by  an 
investigation  of  proper  names.  Traces  of  the  sun- 
worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain  in  the 
nomenclature  of  their  country,  e.  g.  Beth-siiemesh, 
hottse  of  tJie  sun,  Ex-shemesh,  spring  of  the  sun, 
and  Ir-shemesh,  city  of  the  sun.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  born  in  a  mountain-village 
above  the  modern  ^Aiti  Shems  (En-shemesh).  The 
name  of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  is  often 
associated  with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship. 
The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave  her  name  to 
a  city  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31).  Nebo  enters 
into  many  compounds :  Nebuzaradan,  Samgar- 
NEBO,  &c.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
BHAZZAR,  &c.  Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  ap- 
pears in  Carchemish,  and  Peor  in  Beth-peor. 
Malcom,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once,  and  then 
of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may  have  been  connected  with 
Molech  and  Milcom.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship 
may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil.  It  is 
impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any  length : 
the  hints  that  have  been  thrown  out  may  prove 
suggestive. 

Ida-el  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Ariel  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  43). 

Id-n-me'a  (L.  Jdumeea,  fr.  Edom)  =  the  land  of 
Edom  (Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6 ;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5  ;  1  Mc. 
iv.  15,  29,  61,  V.  3,  vi.  31 ;  2  Mc.  xii.  32;  Mk.  iii. 
8). 

Id-n-me  ans  =  Edomites,  inhabitants  of  Idumea, 
or  descendants  of  Edom  (2  Mc.  x.  15,  16). 

I'gal  (fr.  Heb.  =  God  will  avenge,  Ges.).  1.  One 
of  the  spies,  son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Num.  xiii.  7). — 2.  One  of  David's  "  valiant  men,"  son 
of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36);  =  Joel  8. 

Ig-da-li'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  will  make  great, 
Ges.),  a  prophet  or  holy  man — "  the  man  of  God  " — 
named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as  the  father  of 
Hanan. 

I'ge-al  (fr.  Heb.  =  Igal),  son  of  Shemaiah;  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
22). 

I'lm  (fr.  Heb.=  ruins,  Ges.).  1,  The  partial  or 
contracted  form  of  Ije-abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  45). — 
8>  A  town  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
29).     Azem. 

*  I'im  (fr.  Heb.)  (Is.  xiii.  22  margin).     Beast  6. 

I  je-ab'a-rlin  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  heaps,  or  ruins,  of 
ihefurtJier  regions,  Mr.  Grove  ;  ruins  at  or  on  Abarim, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  later  halting-places  of  the  children 
of  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  11,  xxxiii.  44),  on  the  S.  E. 
boundary  of  Moab;  not  on  the  pasture-downs  of 
the  modern  Belka,  but  in  the  waste  uncultivated 


"wilderness"  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11);  =  Iim  1; 
not  identified.     Abarim  ;  Desert  2. 

*  rjim  (fr.  Heb.)  (Is.  xxxiv.  14,  margin).  Beast  6, 

I'jon  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  ruin,  Ges.),  a  town  in  the  N. 
of  Palestine,  belonging  to  Naphtali.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  captains  of  Ben-hadad  (1  K. 
XV.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  a  second  time  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali,  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  the  site  of  Dan, 
is  a  fertile  and  beautiful  little  plain  called  Aferj 
Mywn,  and  near  its  N.  end  is  a  large  mound,  7tU 
Dibbin,  on  which  are  traces  of  a  strong  and  ancient 
city,  probably  the  site  of  Ijon  (so  Robinson,  Porter, 
Van  de  Velde,  Thomson,  &c.). 

Ik'kesh  (Heb.  perverse,  Ges.),  father  of  Ira  the 
Tekoite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

rial  (Heb.  supreme,  Ges.),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
David's  "valiant  men"  (1  Chr.  xi.  29).     Zalmon. 

IMyr'i-Com  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  according  to  Appian 
named  from  Illyrius,  son  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphe- 
mus, and  progenitor  of  the  people),  an  £xtensive 
district  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  N.  to  Epirus  on 
the  S.,  and  contiguous  to  Ma?sia  and  Macedonia  on 
the  E.  (Rom.  xv.  19).  Within  these  limits  was 
Dalmatia. 

Im'age.    Idol. 

Im'la  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  makes  full,  Ges.), 
father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah  the  prophet  (2  Chr. 
xviii.  7,  8);  =  Imlah. 

Im'lah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Imla  (1  K.  xxii.  8,  9). 

Im-man'a-el  (Heb.  God  with  m«  ;  L.  form  Emman- 
uel), the  symbolical  name  given  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced  to  Ahaz  and 
the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  sign  which  God  would 
give  of  their  deliverance  from  their  enemies  (Is.  vii. 
14).  It  is  applied  by  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  the 
Messiah,  born  of  the  Virgin  (A.  V.  "  Emmanuel," 
Mat.  i.  23).  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation by  the  combined  armies  of  Syria  and  Israel. 
Jerusalem  was  menaced  with  a  siege.  The  king  had 
gone  to  "the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  when  the 
prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consolation. 
Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile  armies  to 
fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
would  be  overthrown.  In  confirmation  of  his  words, 
the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask  a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which 
the  king,  with  pretended  humility,  refused  to  do. 
After  administering  a  severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his 
obstinacy,  Isaiah  announces  the  sign  which  Jehovah 
Himself  would  give  unasked :  "  Behold  !  the  virgin 
is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son,  and  she  shall  call 
his  name  Immanuel."  The  interpreters  of  this  pas- 
sage are  naturally  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  to  an  historical  event,  which  followed 
immediately  upon  its  delivery.  The  majority  of 
Christian  writers,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  form 
a  second  class,  and  apply  the  prophecy  exclusively 
to  the  Messiah ;  while  a  third  class,  almost  equally 
numerous,  consider  both  these  explanations  true, 
and  hold  that  the  prophecy  had  an  immediate  and 
literal  fulfilment,  but  was  completely  accomplished 
in  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jescs 
Christ.  Among  the  first  are  the  Jewish  writers 
of  all  ages,  without  exception.  Some,  as  Rashi  and 
Aben  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah 
himself,  others  to  Hezekiah,  and  others,  as  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel,  to  a  son  of  Ahaz  by  another  wife. 
Interpreters  of  the  second  class,  who  refer  the  proph- 
ecy solely  to  the  Messiah,  of  course  understand  by 
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the  "virgin"  the  Virgin  Marr.  Against  this  hypoth- 
esis of  u  solely  Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected 
that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of 
deliverance  to  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz.  Vitringa  explains  it  thus :  as  surely  as  Mes- 
siah would  be  bom  of  the  virgin,  so  surely  would 
God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threatened  evil.  But 
this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty.  Before 
the  child  shall  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  the 
prophet  announces  the  desolation  of  the  land  whose 
kings  threatened  Ahaz.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  these  explanations  of  the  prophecy, 
the  third  class  of  interpret«rs  above  alluded  to  have 
recourse  to  a  theory  which  combines  the  two  pre- 
ceding, viz.  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense. 
They  suppose  that  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
prophet  was  to  some  contemporary  occurrence,  but 
that  his  words  received  their  true  and  full  accom- 
plishment in  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs  in  Mat.  i.  23, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Evangelist  did  not 
use  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but  as  having  in 
view  its  actual  accomplishment.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any  contemporary  or 
immediate  reference  it  might  contain,  this  was  com- 
pletely obscured  by  the  full  conviction  that  burst 
upon  him  when  he  realized  its  completion  in  the 
Messiah.  The  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense  satis- 
fies most  of  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  and  as 
it  is  at  the  same  time  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
the  apostle's  quotations  from  the  6.  T.  (Mat.  ii.  15, 

18,  23,  iv.  15),  we  accept  it  as  approximating  most 
nearly  to  the  true  solution  (so  Mr.  Wright,  author 
of  this  article).     Old  Testament,  B,  2. 

iBl'nirr  (Heb.  talkative,  Ges.).  1.  The  founder 
of  an  important  family  of  priests  (1  Chr.  ix.  12; 
Ezr.  ii.  37,  x.  20;  Neh.  iii.  29,  vii.  40,  xi.  13;  Jer. 
XI.  1).  This  family  had  charge  of,  and  gave  its 
name  to,  the  sixteenth  course  of  the  service  ( 1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14).— 4,  Apparently  a  place  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  some  returned  to  Jerusalem  who  could 
not  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  iL  59 ;  Neh.  viL 
61). 

•  lB>Bior-U]'i-ty  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
—1.  Gr.  athanasia  =  deathlesxness,  exemption  from 
death  (1  Cor.  xv.  63,  54;  1  Tim.  vL  16).— 2.  Gr. 
aphtharsia  =  incomiption,  exctnption  from  decaif, 
Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.  (Rom.  ii.  7  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10), 
elsewhere  translated  "  incorruption "  (1  Cor.  xv. 
42,  60,  53,  54)  and  "  sincerity,"  i.  e.  moral  incor- 
ruptness  (Eph.  vi.  24 ;  Tit.  li.  7).  Death  ;  Eteb- 
MAL  ;  Life  ;  Resurrection. 

!■'■«  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  keepa  back,  Ges.),  a 
prince  of  Asher ;  son  of  Helem  (1  Chr.  vii.  35  ;  com- 
pare 40). 

Ih'uIi  (fr.  Heb.  =  good  fortune,  Ges. ;  =  Jim- 
NA,  Jimnah).  I.  The  first-bom  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30);  =  Jimnah. — %,  A  Levite,  father  of  Kore, 
who  assisted  in  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
XX  xi.  14). 

•  iB-pitf '  (fr.  L.  impulo  =  to  bring  into  the  rerk- 
oninff,  to  reckon,  charge  or  ascribe,  Andrews'  Freund^t 
L.   I^z.),  to.  the  A.  V.    translation  of — 1.    Heb. 
hdshah  or  ehdshab  (Lev.  vii.  18,  xvii.  4  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  ' 
2),  elsewhere  translated  "  to  think  "  (Gen.  1.  20 ;  ' 
Job  XXXV.  2,  &c.),  "to  count"  (Lev.  xxv.  27,  31,  j 
62,  &c.),  "to  reckon  "  (Num.  xxiii.  9,  &c.),  "  to  es-  ' 
teem  "  (Is.  liii.  3,  4  ;  Lam.  iv.  2,  &c.),  "  to  devise  " 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  14;  Esth.  viii.  3,  Ac),  "to  imagine"  j 
(Ps.  X.  2,  &c.),  "to  purpose"  (Lam.  ii.  8,  &c.),  &c. 
— 2.  Heb.  mim  or  »twi  (1  Sam.  xxii.  15  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  I 

19,  Heb.  20),  usually  translated  "  to  put "  (Gen.  ii.  \ 


8,  xxiv.  2, 9,  47,  &c.),  "  to  set "  (iv.  15,  vi.  16,  ic),  or 
"  to  make  "  (xxi.  13,  18,  &c.).  In  Hab.  i.  11,  there 
is  no  Hebrew  equivalent — 3.  Gr.  dloged  (Rom.  v. 
13  only),  elsewhere  translated  "put  on  account" 
(Phn.  18  only). — 4.  Gr.  logizomai  (Rom.  iv.  6, 8, 1 1, 
22-24 ;  Gal.  iii.  6,  mai^n ;  2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  Jas. 
ii.  23),  elsewhere  translated  "  to  reason  "  (Mk.  xi. 
31),  "  to  reckon  "  (Lk.  xxii.  37  ;  Rom.  iv.  4,  9,  10, 
&c.), "  to  number  "  (Mk.  xv.  28), "  to  count "  (Rom. 
ii.  26,  iv.  3,  5,  &c.),  "  to  account "  (viii.  36  ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  1,  &c.),  "  to  think  "  (Rom.  ii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  5, 11, 
&c.),  "to  suppose"  (2  Cor.  xi.  5;  1  Pet.  v.  12), 
"  to  conclude "  (Rom.  iiL  28),  &c. ;  in  LXX.  = 
No.  1). 

iH'rab  (fr.  Heb.  =  refractory,  Ges.),  a  chief  of 
Asher,  of  the  family  of  Zophah  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

In'rl  (Heb.  elogucnt,  Ges.).  1.  A  man  of  Judah 
of  the  family  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).— 2.  Father 
or  progenitor  of  Zacccr  4  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

In'eense  (Heb.  kCtorah,  kitoreth,  libon&h  [Frank- 
incense] ;  Gr.  thvmiama).  The  incense  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  was  compounded 
of  the  perfumes  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure 
frankincense.  All  incense  not  made  of  these  in- 
gredients was  forbidden  to  be  oflFered  (Ex.  xxx.  9). 
According  to  Rashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  above-men- 
tioned perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each.  In  addition 
to  the  four  ingredients  already  mentioned,  Rashi 
enumerates  seven  others.  Josephus  mentions  thir- 
teen. The  proportions  of  the  additional  spices  are 
given  by  Maimonides  as  follows :  Of  myrrh,  cassia, 
spikenard,  and  saifron,  sixteen  manehs  each.  Of 
costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon  nine  manehs,  sweet 
bark  three  manehs.  The  weight  of  the  whole  con- 
fection was  368  manehs.  To  these  was  added  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom,  with  amber 
of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called  "  the  smoke-raiser," 
known  only  to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to 
whom  the  secret  descended  by  tradition.  In  the 
ordinary  daily  service,  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening.  Allowing 
then  one  maneh  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar 
year,  the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 
pounded,  and  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  Temple.  The  incense  possessed 
the  threefold  characteristic  of  being  salted  (not 
"  tempered,^''  as  in  A.  V.),  pure  and  holy.  Salt  was 
the  symbol  of  incorruptness,  and  nothing,  says 
Maimonides,  was  offered  without  it,  except  the  wine 
of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood,  and  the  wood 
(compare  Lev.  ii.  18).  Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was 
originally  appointed  to  offer  incense,  but  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  second  Temple  the  office  de- 
volved upon  the  inferior  priests,  from  among  whom 
one  was  chosen  by  lot  (Lk.  i.  9),  each  morning  and 
evening.  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another, 
whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the  brazen 
altar.  The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified 
in  the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7, 
8).  The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the 
lamps  were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before 
the  sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  pur- 
pose announced  the  break  of  day.  When  the  lamps 
were  lighted  "between  the  evenings,"  after  the 
evening  sacrifice  and  before  the  drink-offerings  were 
offered,  incense  was  again  burnt  on  the  golden  al- 
tar, which  belonged  to  the  oracle  (A.  V.  "that  was 
by  the  oracle,"  1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the 
veil  which  separated  the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God  "(Rev.  viii.  4).     When 
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the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with  the  incense, 
all  the  people  were  removed  from  the  Temple,  and 
from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  (compare  Lk. 
i.  10).  Profound  silence  was  observed  among  the 
congregation  who  were  praying  without  (compare 
Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect  the 
priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire,  and,  bowing 
reverently  toward  the  Holy  of  Holies,  retired  slowly 
backward,  not  prolonging  his  prayer,  that  he  might 
not  alarm  the  congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear 
that  he  had  been  struck  dead  for  offering  unwor- 
thily (Lev.  xvi.  13;  Lk.  i.  21).  On  the  day  of 
atonement  (Atonement,  Day  of)  the  service  was 
different.  The  oflFering  of  incense  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient 
nations.  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii.  36 ;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  25).  With  regard  to  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  incense,  opinions  have  been  many  and 
widely  differing.  Fairbairn,  with  many  others, 
looks  upon  prayer  as  the  reality  of  which  incense  is 
the  symbol  (Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4).  Look- 
ing upon  incense  in  connection  with  the  other  cere- 
monial observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would 
rather  seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  prayer  itself, 
but  of  that  which  makes  prayer  acceptable,  the  in- 
tercession of  Christ  (so  Mr.  Wright).  In  Rev.  viii. 
3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as  something  distinct 
from,  though  offered  wifh,  the  prayers  of  all  the 
saints  (compare  Lk.  i.  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  v.  8  it  is 
the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odors  or  incense, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  prayers  of  saints. 

*  In-cor-rnp'tioa  (fr.  L.),  =  freedom  from  cor- 
ruption or  decay.     Immortality. 

India  [ind'ya,  or  in'de-a]  (L.  fr.  the  river  Indm ; 
Heb.  HoMii).  The  name  of  India  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bible  before  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as 
the  limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahasuerus  in  the  E.,  as 
Ethiopia  was  in  the  W.  (Esth.  i.  1, 
viii.  9).  The  India  of  Esther  is 
not  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus,  the  Punjdb  and  perhaps 
Scinde.  In  1  Mc.  viii.  8,  India  is 
reckoned  among  the  countries 
which  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  received  out  of  the  former 
possessions  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  (Ionia.)  A  more  authen- 
tic notice  of  the  country  occurs 
in  1  Mc.  xi.  37.  But  though  the 
name  of  India  occurs  so  seldom, 
the  people  and  productions  of 
that  country  must  have  been 
tolerably  well  known  to  the 
Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  an  active  trade  was 
carried  on  between  India  and 
Western  Asia.  (Arabia.)  The  trade  opened  by 
Solomon  with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles.  The  connection  thus 
established  with  India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Indians  were  included  under  the  ethnological  title 
of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  6). 

*  In  gatb-er-ing,  F«ast  of  (Ex.  xxiiL  16).  Taber- 
nacles, Feast  of. 

In-her'it-anee.     Heir. 

Ink,  Inkliorn.    Writing. 

Inn.  The  Heb.  mdldn  thus  rendered  literally  = 
a  lodging-place  for  the  night.  Inns,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the 
East,   where    hospitality    is   religiously  practised. 


The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  are  the  representa- 
tives of  European  inns,  and  these  were  established 
but  gradually.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
allusion  to  them  in  the  0.  T.  The  halting-place  of 
a  caravan  was  selected  originally  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  travel- 
lers pitched  their  tents  and  passed  the  night.  Such 
was  undoubtedly  the  "  inn  "  at  which  occurred  the 
incident  in  the  life  of  Moses,  narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24 
(compare  Gen.  xlii.  27,  xliii.  21).  On  the  more  fre- 
quented routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2,  A. 
V.  "lodging-place"),  caravanserais  were  in  course 
of  time  erected,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy. 
The  following  description  of  one  of  those  on  the 
road  from  Bagdad  to  Babylon  will  suffice  for  all : — 
"  It  is  a  large  and  substantial  square  building,  in 
the  distance  resembling  a  fortress,  being  surround- 
ed with  a  lofty  wall,  and  flanked  by  round  towers 
to  defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  attack.  Passing 
through  a  strong  gateway,  the  guest  enters  a  large 
court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  into  numerous 
arched  compartments,  open  in  front,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  separate  parties  and  for  the  "reception 
of  goods.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  raised  plat- 
form, used  for  sleeping  upon  at  night,  or  for  the 
devotions  of  the  faithful  during  the  day.  Between 
the  outer  wall  and  the  compartments  are  wide 
vaulted  arcades,  extending  round  the  entire  build- 
ing, where  the  beasts  of  burden  are  placed.  Upon 
the  roof  of  the  arcades  is  an  excellent  terrace,  and 
over  the  gateway  an  elevated  tower  containing  two 
rooms — one  of  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  permit- 
ting the  occupants  to  enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that 
passes  across  the  heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tol- 
erably clean  ;  but  the  court  and  stabling  below  are 
ankle-deep  in  chopped  straw  and  filth "  (Loftus, 
Chaldea,  p.  13).  The  "  inn  "  (Gr.  pandocheion,  lit 
a  place  where  all  are  received,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  of 


Eastern  Inn  or  CaravanierBL— From  an  original  sketch.— (Ayre.) 

Luke  x.  34  probably  differed  from  the  "  inn  "  (Gr. 
kataluma  =  lodging-place,  translated  "guest-cham- 
ber "  in  Mk.  xiv.  14  and  Lk.  xxii.  11)  of  Luke  ii.  7,  in 
having  a  "  host "  or  "  innkeeper  "  (x.  35),  who  sup- 
plied some  few  of  the  necessary  provisions,  and  at- 
tended to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  to  his  charge. 
Barn  ;  Hospitality  ;  House  ;  Manger. 

*  In-spi-ra'tion  (fr.  L.,  lit.  an  in-breathing).— I. 
This  word  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V. — 1.  In  Job 
xxxii.  8,  as  the  translation  of  the  Heb.  neshdmdh, 
usually  and  literallv  translated  "  breath  "  (Gen.  ii. 
7,  vii.  22 ;  Job  xxxiii.  4,  &c.),  sometimes  "  spirit " 
(xxvi.  4;  Prov.  xx.  27),  or  "soul "  (Is.  Ivii.  16),  &c. 
In  the  A.  V.  Job  xxxii.  8  reads  thus ;  "  But  there 
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is  a  spirit  in  man  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  them  understanding."  Gesenius  here 
and  in  xxxiii.  4  makes  the  Hebrew  =  the  Spirit  of 
God,  imparting  wisdom  and  life ;  FUrst  makes  it  = 
the  spiritual  inspiration  of  God  in  man,  giving  spir- 
itual power  and  physical  life.  Wis.  xv.  11  speaks 
of  God  as  having  "  inspired  into  (Gr.  empuensanta, 
lit  having  breathed  in)  him  (man)  an  active  soul, 
and  breathed  in  a  living  spirit." — 2.  In  2  Tim.  iii. 
16  in  the  translation  of  the  Gr.  theopneustos,  lit.  God- 
breathed  or  God-inspired,  in  A.  V.  "  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,"  Ver.  16,  17  read:  "All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
The  "  is  "  in  both  clauses  is  supplied  by  the  trans- 
lators ;  but  many  would  supply  "  is "  only  once, 
thus :  "  All  Scripture  given  by  inspii-ation  of  God, 
ia  also  profitable,"  &c.  This  construction  is  allow- 
able, but  less  natural  than  that  of  the  A.  V.  Some 
of  those  who  adopt  the  latter  construction  under- 
stand it,  "  All "  (or  every)  "  Scripture "  that  is 
"given  by  inspiration,"  &c.,  implying  that  some 
Scripture  may  not  be  given  by  inspiration,  and 
hence  that  both  profitableness  for  doctrine,  &c., 
and  inspiration  are  strictly  affirmed  here  of  only  a 
part  of  what  is  known  as  Scripture.  But  both  the 
being  "  given  by  inspiration  "  and  the  being  "  profit- 
able for  doctrine,"  &c.,  properly  belong,  according 
to  the  apostle's  argument,  to  "  all  Scripture."  In 
Yer.  15  he  gives  a  characteristic  of  "  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures " — not  of  some  of  them  merely,  but  of  the 
whole  collection  of  the  0.  T.  writings  thus  desig- 
nated among  the  Jews  (Bible  ;  Canon) — "  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  and  then  he  uses  like 
comprehensive  language  in  ver.  16,  17.  It  makes 
little  difference  in  the  general  sense  whether  the 
phrase  "  given  by  inspiration "  is  considered  with 
the  A.  V.  as  a  part  of  the  predicate,  or  simply  as 
an  epithet  of  the  subject  "all  Scripture."  Thus 
Origen,  Bishop  Eliicott,  Dean  Alford,  &c.,  who  adopt 
the  latter  view,  regard  the  epithet  as  applying  to  the 
entire  0.  T.  Certainly  no  distinction  between  inspired 
and  uninspired  Scripture  is  either  made  or  hinted 
at  by  the  apostle  ;  and  the  attempts  (by  Semler,  &c.) 
to  introduce  such  a  distinction  into  the  passage  are 
inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  argument,  with  the 
proper  construction  of  language,  and  with  the  known 
reverence  of  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  for 
the  whole  0.  T. — II.  Theories  and  Definitions  of  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Setting  aside  for  the 
present  the  views  of  those  who  deny  the  divine  ori- 
gin and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  there  are  three 
theories  more  or  less  prevalent  among  those  who 
claim  to  be  evangelical  Christians,  which  may  be 
styled — 1,  The  mechanical  theory,  or  the  theory  of 
verbal  inspiration,  which  holds  that  not  only  the 
thoughts,  but  also  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  are 
the  direct  product  of  the  divine  mind,  the  human 
writers  of  the  various  books  being  thus  only  the 
amanuenses  who  wrote  down  the  language  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  dictated.  So  (according  to  Knapp) 
Justin  and  other  fathers,  Schubert,  Emesti,  &c. ; 
BO  (apparently)  Gaussen. — 2.  The  common  Evangel- 
ical theory,  sometimes  called  the  dynamical  theory, 
which  holds  that  inspiration,  without  impairing  the 
free  use  of  each  writer's  own  natural  powers,  so 
moulded  his  views  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter 
to  be  communicated  to  men,  and,  when  necessary, 
in  regard  to  the  very  language  to  be  used  by  him, 


as  to  secure  the  communication  in  the  Scriptures 
of  that,  and  of  that  only,  which,  properly  inter- 
preted, is  truth — the  truth  which  in  its  substance 
and  form  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  divine 
mind  and  will.  So  Henderson,  Lee,  Torrey,  Fitch 
(see  below),  Fairbaim,  Ayre,  the  editor  of  this  vol- 
ume, &c.,  &c.  This  theory  holds  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
their  recording  falsehoods  uttered  (e.  g.  by  the  ser- 
pent to  Eve),  unsound  arguments  and  perverted 
truths  set  forth  (e.  g.  by  Job's  friends),  mistakes, 
faults,  and  unholy  contentions  even  of  apostles  and 
others  whom  God  inspired  to  communicate  truth, 
uninspired  opinions  or  judgments  (e.  g.  of  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  vii.),  &c.  In  such  cases  the  inspiration  has 
nothing  to  do  with  originally  uttering  the  language 
or  exhibiting  the  conduct  recorded,  but  is  concerned 
in  making  an  infallible  record  of  the  fact  that  such 
language  was  uttered,  such  conduct  took  place  in 
the  given  circumstances,  &c.  This  theory  admits 
the  occurrence  in  copies  of  the  Scriptures  of  mis- 
takes in  transcribing,  translating,  and  printing, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  Biblical  criticism  to  in- 
vestigate and  determine.  Those  who  thus  agree  in 
maintaining  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  may 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  authorship  and 
dates  of  composition  of  particular  books,  the  scope 
of  particular  prophecies,  the  explanation  of  particu- 
lar precepts  or  doctrines,  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  even  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
pretation.— 3.  The  broad  church  or  liberal  the- 
ory, which  holds  that  inspiration  secures  the  infal- 
lible correctness  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  only  to 
moral  and  religious  truth.  This  theory  admits  the 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  of  positive  errors  or 
untruths  in  natural  science,  chronology,  archaeolo- 
gy, geograph)-,  &c.  So  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  some  of  the  prominent 
contributors  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Coleridge,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  &c. — Various  and 
somewhat  discrepant  definitions  have  been  given 
of  inspiration  and  revelation.  Knapp  (CAWsftan  ITie- 
ology)  defines  inspiration  "  an  extraordinary  divine 
influence  by  which  the  teachers  of  religion  were  in- 
structed what  and  how  they  should  write  or  speak, 
while  discharging  the  duties  of  their  office."  Rev. 
William  Lee  ( The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrijdure,  Dub- 
lin, 1857)  makes  inspiration  =  the  assistance  af- 
forded in  the  utterance  of  God's  truth,  or  in  the 
recording  of  what  God  meant  to  have  written  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  revelation  =  the  direct  imparta- 
tion,  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  or  seer,  of  truth 
which  must  otherwise  be  unknown  to  him  (see 
R  S.  XV.  33,  34).  Professor  Torrey  {B.  S.  xv.  323 
ff.)  makes  revelation  =  "all  God's  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  Himself,  with  their  necessary  connections 
and  dependencies,"  embracing  "  the  whole  circle  of 
truths  and  of  facts,  whether  knowable  or  not  know- 
able  by  unaided  human  reason,  which  are  necessary 
to  make  what  God  communicates  clearly  intelli- 
gible to,  and  practically  operative  on,  beings  consti- 
tuted as  we  are,  and  with  all  our  passions  and  in- 
firmities ; "  and  constituting  "  one  simple  and  con- 
nected system  of  supernatural  divine  teaching,  by 
word  and  fact,  of  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  0. 
and  N.  T.  are  the  faithful  record."  lie  defines 
inspiration  "  as  that  guidance  from  above,  whereby 
the  sacred  penmen,  in  committing  this  divine  reve- 
lation to  writing,  were  preserved  from  all  such  error 
a.s  would  interfere  with  the  end  which  God,  in  giv- 
ing this  revelation  to  man,  proposed."  Mr.  Wcst- 
cott  {Introduction  to  Uie  Gospels)  conceives  that  "  by 
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inspiraiion  "  man's  "  natural  powers  are  quickened, 
so  that  he  contemplates  with  a  divine  intuition  the 
truth  as  it  exists  still  among  the  ruins  of  the  moral 
and  physical  worlds  ; "  while  "  by  revelation  we  see, 
as  it  were,  the  dark  veil  removed  from  the  face  of 
things,  so  that  the  true  springs  and  issues  of  life 
stand  disclosed  in  their  eternal  nature."  "  If  you 
inquire,"  says  Professor  E.  T.  Fitch  {B.  S.  xii.  253), 
"  in  what  sense  the  Bible  is  breathed  forth  from 
God,  the  true  answer  is,  the  whole  book  was  pre- 
pared by  His  direction,  in  subservience  to  a  scheme 
of  redemption  through  Christ,  which  had  been 
planned  in  His  eternal  wisdom ;  by  men,  to  whom 
He  gave  direct  revelations  or  imparted  necessary 
wisdom  and  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  their 
writings;  and  that,  consequently,  the  whole  book 
has  indorsed  upon  it  His  name  and  authority.  While 
all  other  books  are  the  books  of  men,  this  is  the 
book  of  God.  While  others  are  liable  to  err  re- 
specting truth  and  duty,  this  is  infallible." — III. 
Proofs  of  the  Inspiration  of  all  the  Sm-ipiures.  In 
opposition  to  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  the  Bib- 
lical narrative  as  a  whole  and  the  general  credibil- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  but  deny  their  inspiration ;  to 
those,  also,  who  admit  the  divine  authority  of  the 
revelation  or  system  of  truth  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  deny  that  the  Scriptures,  as  a  whole, 
constitute  this  revelation,  and  would  modify  or  ex- 
plain away  a  large  portion  of  their  contents  as  j 
marred  by  human  imperfection,  and  inconsistent  ! 
with  the  real  or  absolute  truth  which  alone,  in  their 
view,  the  Holy  Spirit  did  or  could  dictate ;  we  may 
allege — 1.  The  claim  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
A  large  part  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  consists  of  what 
are  positively  declared  to  be  messages  or  instructions 
from  God ;  e.  g.  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (Moses),  and  the 
communications  of  the  prophets  generally  (Proph- 
et) (Ex.  XX.  1 ;  Lev.  i.  1 ;  Xum.  i.  1 ;  Is.  viii.  l,lxvi. 
1,  &c.).  The  Apostle  Paul  gives  to  the  whole  0.  T. 
the  significant  title,  "  the  oracles  of  God  "  (Rom.  iii. 
2).  In  2  Tim.  iii.  15-17  (see  I.  above),  he  claims 
inspiration  for  the  whole  0.  T.,  then  familiarly 
known  as  "  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  "  the  Scriptures  " 
(Mat.  xxi.  42,  &c.),  "the  Scripture"  (Jn.  vii.  38, 
42,  &c.),  &c.  A  similar  claim  for  the  writings  of 
the  0.  T.  prophets  is  set  up  in  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21 : 
"  No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private 
interpretation  "  (i.  e.  the  prophecy  is  not  from  the 
prophet  himself  as  interpreting  or  unfolding  by  his 
own  unassisted  powers  the  will  or  purposes  of  God, 
as  is  further  explained  in  the  next  verse).  "  For 
the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  "  (margin,  "  at 
any  time,"  Gr.  pote)  "  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  the  N.  T.  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself 
come  with  the  claim  of  full  divine  authority :  "  For 
He  whom  God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of 
God :  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  Him  "  ( Jn.  iii.  34).  Not  merely  as  He  uttered 
them  at  first,  but  as  afterward  repeated  by  the 
apostles,  guided  according  to  His  promise,  into  all 
truth  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  (xvi.  13),  and  having  all 
things  brought  to  their  remembrance  (xiv.  26),  do 
these  words  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  of  being 
inspired  of  God.  Paul  claimed  inspiration  (1  Cor.  ii. 
13) :  "  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth ;  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual "  (i.  e.  comparing  the  teachings  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  those  of  the  0.  T. ;  but  Robinson  [N.  T. 
Zez.]  translates  combining  .^pirilual  things  vtiih  spirii- 
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ual,  i.  e.  expressing  thoughts  taught  by  the  Spirit 
in  words  taught  by  the  Spirit ;  Conybeare  and  IIow- 
son  translate  explaining  spiritual  things  to  spiritual 
men).  Both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  as  "  apostles  " 
(Rom.  i.  1,  &c. ;  1  Pet  i.  1,  &c.),  i.  e.  as  divinely 
commissioned  to  communicate  the  word  of  God. 
Peter  ranks  the  epistles  of  Paul  with  "  the  other 
Scriptures,"  cites  them  as  agreeing  in  doctrine  with 
what  he  taught,  and  ascribes  them  to  "  the  wisdom 
given  "  unto  Paul  (2  Pet.  iii.  15, 16).  The  Apostle 
John,  in  Revelation,  repeatedly  exhibits  his  divine 
commission,  and,  in  closing  the  words  of  his  prophe- 
cy, solemnly  threatens  with  the  wrath  of  God  any 
man  who  should  add  to  or  take  away  from  them 
(Rev.  i.  1,  19,  ii.  1,  xiv.  13,  xxii.  18,  19,  &c.).  (Sec 
also  Mark  ;  Luke  ;  Jcde,  &c.)  Thus  scattered  up 
and  down,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  are  express  claims  that  they  arc 
the  inspired  word  of  God. — 2.  The  need  of  it  in  or- 
der to  make  the  Scriptures  truly  authoritative  as 
the  word  of  God.  If  the  writers  were  not  divinely 
inspired,  we  know  neither  what  nor  where  the  word 
of  God  is.  If  man  by  his  unaided  reason  must 
pick  out  the  fragments  of  absolute  or  spiritual 
truth  here  and  there,  as  he  may  be  able  to  discover 
them  in  the  mass  of  rubbish  and  valuables,  to  which 
those  would  reduce  the  Scriptures  who  regard  them 
as  but  partially  or  not  at  all  divinely  inspired,  he  is 
little  better  off  now  than  the  heathen  who  for  4,000 
years  b.  c.  searched  for  divine  truth  by  the  light  of 
nature,  without  finding  God  or  arriving  at  a  saving 
knowledge  of  His  truth  even  then  (Rom.  i.  20  £f.). 
The  need  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  met  by  any 
such  "  inspiration  "  as  is  common  to  mankind  gen- 
erally, or  possessed  by  eminent  poets,  artists,  men 
of  genius,  &c. ;  for  this  does  not  exempt  their  pro- 
ductions from  dangerous  mistakes  and  imperfec- 
tions. The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  no  more 
impossible  than  any  other  miracle  (Miracles)  ;  and 
the  character  of  God  makes  it  certain  that  He  will 
give  this  inspiration,  or  work  any  other  miracle, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  ends  of 
wisdom  and  love  for  which  His  government  exists. 
— 3.  The  impossibility  of  otherwise  satisfactorily 
accounting  for  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.  They  give  a  ra- 
tional view  of  God  and  of  His  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  especially  to  man.  They  have  been- — 
they  are — the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Where 
the  Scriptures  have  been  known — read — loved,  the 
Christian  religion  and  church  have  flourished, 
though  multitudes  of  enemies  have  risen  up  and 
threatened  to  overwhelm  them.  Nothing  else  has 
been  found  to  fill  the  place  for  living  power  which 
the  Scriptures  occupy  and  have  occupied  from  ago 
to  age.  They  are  perfect  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  mankind.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  after  centuries  of  investigation  by  acute 
and  subtle  foes,  as  well  as  by  able  and  candid 
friends,  the  Scriptures  can  still  claim  to  be  con- 
sistent with  themselves  from  the  beginning  of  Gen- 
esis to  the  end  of  Revelation.  Countless  discrep- 
ancies have  been  discovered,  but  they  are  discrep- 
ancies in  appearance  only,  not  in  reality ;  or  if 
real,  their  existence  may  be  readily  accounted  for  : 
e.  g.  all  alleged  discrepancies  between  different 
parts  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  chronolog>-  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  or  so  far  explained,  by  the 
supposition  of  mistakes  in  copying  numbers  (A m- 
JAH  1  ;  Ahaziah  2 ;  Israel,  Kingdom  of,  &c.),  by 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  custom  of  reckoning  in- 
complete days  or  years  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
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period  as  if  they  were  complete  (compare  1  K.  xv. 
33,  xvi.  6,  8,  10 ;  also  Mat  xii.  40,  xxvii.,  xxviii. ; 
and  see  1  Sam.  xxx.  12,  13 ;  2  Chr.  x.  5,  12,  &c.  ; 
the  ancient  Romans,  Hebrews,  &c.,  counted  that 
the  third  day  which  we  should  call  the  second,  so 
thdt  Sunday  is  the  third  day  after  Friday,  the  fourth 
alter  Thursday,  &c.),  or  by  the  help  of  some  other 
known  or  properly  supposable  fact,  as  to  remove 
all  necessity  of  regarding  them  as  absolutely  irrec- 
oncilable. Thus  Keil  and  others  suppose  an  inter- 
regnum of  eleven  and  a  half  years  between  King 
Jeroboam  II.  and  his  son  Zachariah,  who  succeeded 
him  (compare  2  K.  xiv.  17,  23,  xv.  8),  and  one  of 
eight  and  a  half  years  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea 
his  successor  (compare  xv.  30,  xvii.  1).  Verbal 
contradictions  and  other  apparent  discrepancies,  as 
in  the  narratives  of  events  (Aceldama  ;  Ahaziah  2 ; 
Gospels  ;  Jesl'S  Christ,  &c.),  in  the  relations  of 
persons  to  one  another  (Gen.  xii.  5,  xiii.  8 ;  see 
Brother,  &c.),  in  commands  and  precepts  (compare 
Prov,  xxvi.  4  with  5 ;  also  Gen.  ix.  6  with  xxii.  2, 
&c.),  in  the  representations  of  God  (compare  Is.  vi. 
1  with  Jn.  L  18 ;  also  Gen.  vi.  6  with  1  Sam.  xv. 
29,  &c.),  in  the  quotations  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  0. 
T.  (Old  Testament),  in  the  application  of  prophecies 
(e.  g.  Immascel),  &c.  ;  these  are  not  real  contradic- 
tions or  discrepancies  when  properly  explained. 
Still  further,  the  Scriptures  harmonize  with  all  dis- 
covered truth.  The  Bible  has  no  geographical, 
zoological,  geological,  or  astronomical  untruths 
(Ant  ;  Coney  ;  Creation  ;  Earth  ;  Hare  ;  Heaven, 
&c.),  though  it  makes  abundant  use  of  popular  lan- 
guage, or  the  language  of  appearances  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  which  is  scientifically  accurate.  As 
to  the  discrepancies  in  chronology  and  history  al- 
leged to  exist  between  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
the  books  of  Moses,  as  we  have  them,  and  the  rec- 
ords and  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  other 
ancient  nations,  or  the  discoveries  of  modern  sci- 
ence, we  may  safely  say,  that,  while  many  remark- 
able confirmations  of  Biblical  history,  chronology, 
&c.,  have  been  obtained  from  these,  no  conclusions 
derived  from  any  of  them  which  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can  be  properly  said  to 
be  so  firmly  established  as  to  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  overthrown  by  future  discoveries  in 
the  same  direction.  The  consistency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  themselves  and  with  other  known  truth 
is  wonderful  when  we  remember  that  nearly  1,600 
years  intervened  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  committing  them  to  writing — that  they  were 
written  in  countries  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  by 
men  of  different  attainments  and  habits,  occupying 
different  stations  in  life,  and  using  different  lan- 
guages. Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  David 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,  Daniel  in  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  and  Shushan,  Ezekiel  among  the  exiles  by 
the  river  Chebar,  Amos  among  the  herdmen  of 
Tckoa,  and  Paul  in  prison  at  Rome,  all  inculcate 
the  same  great  truths.  The  ideas  of  many  of  them 
in  respect  to  subjects  incidentally  treated  of  in  the 
Scriptures  were  doubtless  very  inaccurate,  yet  they 
uniformly  contributed  their  share  to  make  the  Bi- 
ble the  book  of  truth  and  perfect  excellence.  All 
this  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  only  because 
"  ail  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." — 4.  I 
The  general  consent  of  both  Jews  and  Christians 
in  all  ages  that  the  0.  T.  was  given  by  inspiration,  ; 
and  the  general  reception  by  Christians  for  1,800  ' 
years  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  in-  ; 
spired.  The  claims  of  all  the  books  of  the  Scrip-  j 
tures  were  scrutinized  by  those  who  were  ready  to  i 


sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  truth,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly scrupulous  about  receiving  as  canonical  or 
inspired  (and  these  were,  in  their  minds,  closely 
connected)  any  book  which  did  not  bring  with  it 
the  proper  credentials.  The  known  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  some  books  of  the  N.  T.  (Can- 
on), show  that  evidence  of  worthiness  to  be  ac- 
credited came  before  any  general  or  even  partial 
reception  among  Christians  of  a  book  as  divinely 
inspired.  Both  the  divine  Author  of  the  Gospel  and 
His  followers  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  truth  (Jn. 
xviii.  37) ;  and  no  rational  account  can  be  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  general  recep- 
tion among  Christians  as  the  word  of  God,  except 
that  they  were,  as  they  claim  to  be,  "  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God." 

In'stant  (fr.  L.),  In'stant-Iy,  the  A.  V.  translation 
of  five  distinct  Greek  words  =  pressing,  urgent,  ur- 
gently, or  fervently,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passages  (Lk.  vii.  4,  xxiii.  23  ;  Acts  xxvi.  7 ; 
Rom.  xii.  12).  In  2  Tim.  iv.  2  we  find  "  be  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season,"  literally,  sdand  ready — 
be.  alert  for  whatever  may  happen.  In  Luke  ii.  38, 
"  that  instant  "  literally  =  in  that  hour. 

*  In-ter-ces'sion  (fr.  L.)  =  prayer  for  another  or 
for  others  (Jer.  vii.  16,  &c.) ;  rarely,  prayer  against 
others  (Rom.  xi.  2). 

*  In-ter-pre-ta'tlon  (fr.  "L.  ■=  a  making  known  the 
meaning,  explanation).  Inspiration  ;  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

I>o'ni-a  (Gr.,  said  to  be  named  fr.  Ion,  an  early 
king  of  the  country).  The  substitution  of  this  word 
for  "  India  "  in  1  Jlc.  viii.  8  is  a  conjecture  of  Gro- 
tius  without  any  authority  of  MSS.  The  name  was 
given  in  early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lay  between  .lEolis  on 
the  N.  and  Doris  on  the  S.  In  Roman  times  Ionia 
ceased  to  have  any  political  significance,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  province  of  Asia. 

Iph-e>dei'ah  [if-fe-dee'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom 
Jehovah  sets  free,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite  chief,  son  of 
Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25). 

Ir  (Heb.  city,  Ges.)  =  Iri  1  (1  Chr.  vii.  12). 

I'ra  (Ileb.  voakefvl,  Ges.)  1.  "  The  Jairite," 
named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's  great  officers  (2 
Sam.  XX.  26).— 2.  "  The  Ithrite,"  one  of  David's 
"  valiant  men  "  (xxiii.  38 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).— 3.  An- 
other of  David's  "  valiant  men,"  a  Tekoitc,  son  of 
Ikkesh,  and  captain  of  the  sixth  monti)ly  course  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

I'rad  (Ileb.  =  Arad  ?  ;  =  Jared,  Fii.),  son  of 
Enoch  ;  grandson  of  Cain,  and  father  of  Mehujael 
(Gen.  iv.  18). 

I'ram  (Heb.  belonging  to  a  city,  Ges.),  a  "duke" 
of  the  Edomites  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  43  ;  1  Chr.  i.  54),  i.  e. 
the  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe.  No  identification  of 
him  or  of  his  posterity  has  been  found. 

Ir-ha-he'res  (Heb.,  see  below),  in  A.  V.  "  the  city 
of  destruction  "  (margin  "  Heres,"  or  "the  sun"), 
the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a  city  in  Egypt,  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  There  are  various  ex- 
planations. 1.  The  city  of  the  mn,  a  translation  of 
the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis.  (On.)  2. 
Tlie  city  Heres,  a  transcription  in  the  second  word 
of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-ra, 
the  abode  (literally  house)  of  the  sun.  8.  A  city  de- 
stroyed, literally  a  city  of  destruction,  meaning  that 
one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  destroyed, 
according  to  Isaiah's  idiom.  4.  A  city  prescn-ed, 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should 
be  preserved.  The  first  of  these  explanations  is 
highly  improbable,  for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the 
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sacred  and  civil  names  of  HeliopoHs,  so  that  a 
third  name  merely  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  render- 
ing of  the  sacred  name  is  very  unlikely.  The  sec- 
ond explanation,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  the 
exclusion  of  the  article.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed,  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common 
reading  and  old  rendering  remain,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficulties.  A  very  cai'eful  ex- 
amination of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
of  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth,  which  are  con- 
nected with  it,  has  inclined  us  to  prefer  it  (so  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article).  Cal- 
vin supposes  the  passage  to  mean  that  five  cities  of 
Egypt  would  profess  the  true  religion  =  "speak 
the  language  of  Canaan,"  while  one  rejecting  it 
would  be  called  "  city  of  destruction,"  not  as  its 
proper  name,  but  as  descriptive  of  its  doom. 

I'rl  (Heb.  =  Iram).  1,  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  vii.  7);  =  Ir.— 2.  Uriah  3  (1  Esd.  viii.  62). 
I-ri'jah  (Ileb.  founded  [i.  e.  constituted]  of  Jehovah, 
Ges.),  son  of  Shelemiah;  a  '-'captain  of  the  ward," 
who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  called 
the  "  gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused  him  of  being  about 
to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  led  him  back  to  the 
princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14). 

Ir'-na-hash,  or  Ir-na'hash  (Heb.  serpent-dty\  a 
name  which,  like  many  other  names  of  .places,  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
12,  margin  "  the  city  of  Nahash  ").  No  trace  of  it 
attached  to  any  site  has  been  discovered.  Ir-nahash 
=  Bethlehem  1  (so  Jerome).     Nahash  2. 

I'roa  (fr.  Heb.  =  piett/?  Ges.),  a  city  of  Xaphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  38);  identified  by  Van  deVelde  (i.  175), 
&c.,  with  Yarun,  a  village  about  ten  miles  W.  of 
Lake  Merom. 

I'rott  [i'urn]  (Heb.  barzel ;  Chal.  parz'lA ;  Gr. 
sideros),  mentioned  with  brass  as  the  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.  iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging  iron, 
which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  about  3,000" 
Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce  this  heat  large  furnaces 
supplied  by  a  strong  blast  of  air  are  necessary.  A 
method  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  ex- 
tremely simple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though 
rude  is  very  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibility 
of  similar  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
cast-iron.  The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan 
is  indicated  by  describing  it  as  "  a  land  whose  stones 
are  iron  "  (Dent.  viii.  9).  The  book  of  Job  con- 
tains passages  which  indicate  that  iron  was  well 
known.  It  declares  that  "iron  is  taken  out  of 
the  earth  "  (Job  xxviii.  2,  margin  "  dust ").  The 
"furnace  of  iron"  (Deut.  iv.  28;  IK.  viii.  51)  is 
a  figure  which  vividly  expresses  hard  bondage,  as 
represented  by  the  severe  labor  which  attended 
the  operation  of  smelting.  Sheet-iron  was  used  for 
cooking-utensils  (Ez.  iv.  3 ;  compare  Lev.  vii.  9). 
That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time  of  David  appears 
from  1  Chr.  xxii.  3.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  sup- 
plied with  bright  or  polished  iron  by  the  merchants 
of  Dan  and  Javan  (Ez.  xxvii.  19).  The  Chalybes  of 
the  Pontus  were  celebrated  as  workers  in  iron  in 
very  ancient  times.  The  produce  of  their  labor  is 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as  being 


of  superior  quality.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the 
Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and 
that  the  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachron- 
isms, as  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their 
monuments;  but  in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes 
butchers  are  represented  as  sharpening  their  knives 
on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons, 
which  from  its  blue  color  is  presumed  to  be  steel. 
One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in  Egypt, 
which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It  is  at  Uam- 
mami,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  the  iron 
found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of  specular 
and  red  ore.  That  no  articles  of  iron  should  have 
been  found  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  easily  destroyed  by  moisture  and  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  Egyptians  obtained  their  iron  almost 
exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form  of 
bricks  or  pigs.  Specimens  of  Assyrian  iron-work 
overlaid  with  bronze  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Iron  weapons 
of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nimroud,  but  fell 
to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18 — verse  13,  in  the 
LXX.  "  his  backbone  (is)  iron  poured,"  i.  e.  made 
liquid,  melted,  cast ;  A.  V.  "  his  bones  (are)  like  bars 
of  iron  " — seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly 
like  that  of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by 
a  piissage  in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  In  Ecclus.  xxxviii. 
28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  an  iron- 
smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop.  Arms;  Axe; 
Chariot  ;  Eursace  ;  Handicraft  ;  Knife  ;  Metals  ; 
Mines  ;  Tool,  &c. 

Ir'pe-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  restored  by  God),  one  of  the 
cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27) ;  site  unknown. 

Ir-slie'mesli  (Heb.  city  of  t/ie  sun),  a  city  of  the 
Danites  (Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  =  Beth-shemesii, 
and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  connected  with  Mount 
Heues  (Judg.  i.  35). 

I'ra  (Heb.  =  Iram  ?),  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Caleb  son  of  Jephunueh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

I'saae  [-zak]  (fr.  Heb.  =  laughter),  the  son  whom 
Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  promise,  bore 
to  Abraham,  probably  at  Gerar,  when  Abraham 
was  one  hundred  and  Sarah  ninety  years  old  (Gen. 
xvii.  17).  In  his  infancy  he  became  the  object  of 
Ishmael's  jealousy ;  and  in  his  youth  (when  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  according  to  Jos.  i.  13,  §  2)  the 
victim,  in  intention,  of  Abraham's  great  sacrificial 
act  of  faith.  When  forty  years  old  he  married 
Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  he  was  sixty, 
he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob.  In  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael  buried  their 
father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  From 
his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in  the  South  Country 
— a  barren  tract,  comprising  a  few  p.istures  and 
wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judea  and  the  Arabian 
desert,  touching  at  its  W.  end  Philistia,  and  on  the 
N.  Hebron — Isaac  was  driven  by  a  famine  to  Gerar. 
Here  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell 
there  and  not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to 
him  the  promises  made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  sub- 
jected himself,  like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke 
from  Abimelech,  the  Philistine  king,  for  an  equivoca- 
tion. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his  flocks ; 
but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the  Philistines 
of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  convenient  stations. 
At  Beer-sheba  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  by  night 
and  blessed  him,  and  he  built  an  altar  there :  there, 
too,  like  Abraham,  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with  whom  he  made  a 
covenant  of  peace.      After  the  deceit  by  which 
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Jacob  acquired  his  father's  blessing,  Isaac  sent  his 
son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Pudan-aram  ;  and  all  that  we 
know  of  him  during  the  last  forty-three  years  of  his 
life  is  that  he  saw  that  son,  with  a  large  and  pros- 
perous family,  return  to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27) 
before  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  180  years.  He 
was  buried  by  his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  In  the  N.  T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17;  Jas.  ii.  21),  and  to  his 
blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children  of 
the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom. 
ix.  7,  10;  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord's 
remarkable  argument  with  the  Sadducecs,  his  his- 
tory is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
in  the  0.  T.,  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of 
whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
gathered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  living 
to  God  (Lk.  XX.  38,  &c.) ;  and  by  the  same  Divine 
authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an  acknowledged  heir 
of  future  glory  (Mat.  viii.  11,  &c.).  It  has  been 
asked.  What  are  the  persecutions  sustained  by  Isaac 
from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)? 
Rashi  relates  a  Jewish  tradition  of  Isaac  suffering 
personal  violence  from  Ishmael,  a  tradition  which, 
as  Mr.  Ellicott  thmks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul. 
But  Origen  and  Augustine  seem  to  doubt  whether 
the  passage  in  Gen.  xsi.  9  bears  the  construction 
apparently  put  upon  it.  The  offering  up  of  Isaac 
by  Abraham  has  been  viewed  in  various  lights.  By 
Bishop  Warburton  {Div.  Leg.  vi.  §  5)  the  whole 
transaction  was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  informa- 
tion by  action,  instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  im- 
patiently to  see  Christ's  day."  Mr.  Maurice  {Patri- 
archs and  Lawgivers,  iv.)  draws  attention  to  the 
offering  of  Isaac  as  the  last  and  culminating  point 
in  the  divine  education  of  Abraham,  that  which 
taught  him  the  meaning  and  ground  of  self-sacrifice. 
Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  faithful  and 
constant  husband,  became  the  father  of  a  house  in 
which  order  did  not  reign.  His  life,  judged  by  a 
worldly  standard,  might  seem  inactive,  ignoble,  and 
unfruitful ;  but  the  guileless  years,  prayers,  gra- 
cious acts,  and  daily  thank-offerings  of  pastoral  life 
are  not  to  be  so  esteemed,  though  they  make  no 
show  in  history.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  with 
minute  particularity  by  Philo  and  those  interpreters 
of  Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an 
angel  made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to 
earth  in  human  form ;  as  one  of  the  three  men  in 
whom  human  sinfulness  has  no  place,  as  one  of  the 
six  over  whom  the  angel  of  death  has  no  power ; 
as  instructed  in  Divine  knowledge  by  Shem ;  as 
the  originator  of  evening  prayer. 

•I'sal  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jesse  (1  Chr.  x.  14, 
margin). 

I-sai'ah  [-za'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  salvation  of  Jeho- 
vah: Jah  M  helper,  Fii.  ;  =  Jesaiah,  Jeshaiah), 
the  prophet,  son  of  Amoz.  (Bible  ;  Canon  ;  In- 
spiration ;  Old  Testament  ;  Prophet.)  Kimchi 
(a.  d.  1230)  says  in  his  commentary  on  Is.  i.  1, 
"  We  know  not  his  race,  nor  of  what  tribe  he  was." 
I.  The  first  verse  of  his  book  runs  thus :  "  The 
vi.sion  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  ilezekiah,  kings  of  Ju- 
dah." A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  (so  Mr.  Iluxtable, 
original  author  of  this  article)  will  open  the  way 


to  the  solution  of  several  inquiries  relative  to  the 
prophet  and  his  writings.  1.  This  verse  plainly 
prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book  (chs.  i.- 
xxxix.),  which  leaves  off  in  Hezekiah's  reign  ;  and 
the  obvious  construction  would  take  it  as  applying 
to  the  whole  book.  2.  We  are  authorized  to  infer, 
that  no  part  of  the  vision,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
recorded  in  this  book,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  A  rabbinical  tradition,  indeed,  apparently 
confirmed  by  Heb.  xi.  37,  reports  that  Isaiah  was 
sawn  asunder  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  order  of 
Manasseh  ;  and  a  very  old  mulberry-tree,  near  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  on  the  slopes  of  Ophel,  is  now 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  of  the  martyrdom.  3. 
Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  chronology 
gives  768  b.  c.  for  the  date  of  Jotham's  acces- 
sion, and  698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death.  This 
gives  us  a  period  of  60  years.  And  since  his  min- 
istry commenced  before  Uzziah's  death  (how  long 
we  know  not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no  more 
than  20  years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he 
would  have  been  80  or  90  at  Manasseh's  accession. 
4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministry 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  determined 
to  be  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  5.  It  is  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  supposition  that  the  "visions" 
are  in  the  main  placed  in  the  collection  according 
to  their  chronological  order.  6.  If  we  compare  the 
contents  of  the  book  with  the  description  here 
given  of  it,  we  recognize  prophesyings  which  are 
certainly  to  be  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Uzziah, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  ;  but  we  cannot  so  certainly 
find  any  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Jotham.  7.  We 
naturally  ask.  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the  book  ? 
The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  Isaiah  himself 
aided  by  a  scribe  (compare  Jer.  xxxvi.  1-5).  Isaiah 
we  know  was  otherwise  an  author  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22, 
xxxii.  32).  (Prophet.) — II.  In  order  to  realize  the 
relation  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministry  to  his  own  con- 
temporaries, we  need  to  take  account  both  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally 
of  its  social  and  religious  aspects.  Our  materials  are 
scanty,  and  are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2  Kings 
and  2  Chronicles,  and  partly  out  of  the  remain- 
ing writings  of  contemporary  prophets,  Joel  (prob- 
ably), Obadiah,  and  Micah,  in  Judah  ;  and  Hosea, 
Amos,  and  Jonah,  in  Israel.  Of  these  the  most  as- 
sistance is  obtained  from  Micah.  1.  Under  Uzziah 
the  political  position  of  Judah  had  greatly  re- 
covered from  the  blows  suffered  under  Amaziah ; 
the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were  restored ; 
castles  were  built  in  the  country;  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defensive 
artillery  were  established ;  and  considerable  suc- 
cesses in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  This  prosperity 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  except  that 
toward  the  close  of  this  latter  reign,  troubles  threat- 
ened from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and  Syria.  The 
consequence  of  this  prosperity  was  an  influx  of 
wealth,  and  this  with  the  increased  means  of  mili- 
tary strength  withdrew  men's  confidence  from  Je- 
hovah, and  led  them  to  trust  in  worldly  resources. 
Moreover,  great  disorders  existed  in  the  intenial 
administration,  all  of  which,  whether  moral  or  relig- 
ious, were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  commoiiweahh, 
as  theocratic,  alike  amenable  to  prophetic  rebuke. 
— 2.  Now,  what  is  the  tenor  of  Isaiah's  message  in 
the  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  wc  read  in 
chapters  i.-v.  Chapter  i.  is  very  general  in  its  con- 
tents.   The  seer  stands  (perhaps)  in  the  Court  of 
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the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and  people,  then 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  whole  estimate 
of  their  character  formed  by  Jehovah,  and  Uis  ap- 
proaching chastisements.  This  discourse  suitably 
heads  the  book ;  it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole ; 
tires  of  judgment  destroying,  but  purifying  a  rem- 
nant— such  was  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings.  Of  the  other  public  utterances  be- 
longing to  this  period,  chapters  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost 
all  critics  considered  to  be  one  prophesying — the 
leading  thought  of  which  is  that  the  present  pros- 
perity of  Judah  should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins, 
to  make  room  for  the  real  glorif  of  piety  and  virtue; 
while  chapter  v.  forms  a  distinct  discourse,  whose 
main  purport  is  that  Israel,  God's  vineyard,  shall 
be  brought  to  desolation.  At  first  he  invites  atten- 
tion by  reciting  a  parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm 
and  composed  accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  inter- 
prets the  parable  his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold 
"  woe  "  is  poured  forth  with  terrible  invective.  It 
is  levelled  against  the  covetous  amassers  of  land  ; 
against  luxurious  revellers  ;  against  bold  sinners, 
who  defied  God's  works  of  judgment;  against  those 
who  confounded  moral  distinctions ;  against  self- 
conceited  sceptics ;  and  against  profligate  perverters 
of  judicial  justice.  In  fury  of  wrath  Jehovah 
stretches  forth  His  hand.  Here  there  is  an  aw 
ful  vagueness  in  the  images  of  terror  which  the 
prophet  accumulates,  till  at  length  out  of  the  cloud 
and  mist  of  wrath  we  hear  Jehovah  hiss  for  the 
stern  and  irresistible  warrioi's  (the  Assyrians),  who 
from  the  end  of  the  earth  should  crowd  forward  to 
spoil — after  which  all  distinctness  of  description 
again  fades  away  in  vague  images  of  sorrow  and 
despair. — 3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  an  ec- 
static vision  fell  upon  the  prophet.  In  this  vision 
he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the  Second  Person  of  the  God- 
head (Jn.  xii.  41 ;  compare  Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned 
aloft  in  His  own  earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by 
seraphim,  whose  praise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it 
were  with  the  smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at 
Patmos,  so  Isaiah  was  overwhelmed  with  awe ; 
h?  felt  his  own  sinfulness  and  that  of  all  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  and  cried  "  woe  "  upon 
himself  as  if  brought  before  Jehovah  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  deeds.  But,  as  at  Patmos 
the  Son  of  Man  laid  His  hand  upon  John,  say- 
ing, "  Fear  not !  "  so,  in  obedience  evidently  to  the 
will  of  Jehovah,  a  seraph  with  a  hot  stone  (Coal  3) 
taken  from  the  altar  touched  his  lip3,  the  principal 
organ  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and,  thereby  remov- 
ing his  sinfulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the  seraphim 
in  whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to.  This 
vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  representing 
what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subsequent  prophesy- 
ings, is  so  continually  denounced — the  almost  utter 
destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people,  with  yet  a  purified 
remnant.  It  is  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the 
prophet's  own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears 
before  us,  some  years  later,  he  has  a  son  named 
Shear-jashub  =  "  Remnant  shall  return."  The  name 
was  evidently  given  with  significance ;  and  the  fact 
discovers  alike  the  sorrow  which  ate  his  heart,  and 
the  hope  in  which  he  found  solace. — 4.  Some  years 
elapse  between  chapters  vi.  and  vii.,  and  the  politi- 
cal scenery  has  greatly  altered.  The  Assyrian  power 
of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  Hebrew  nation ;  Tig- 
lath-piles3r  has  already  spoiled  Pekah  of  some  of  the 
fairest  parts  of  his  dominions.  After  the  Assyrian 
army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus rises  into  notice ;  its  monarch,  Rezin,  combines 
with  the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel,  and  probably 


j  with  other  small  states  around,  to  consolidate  (it 
has  been  conjectured)  a  power  which  shall  confront 
Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  aloof,  and  becomes  the  object 
of  attack  to  tUe  allies ;  he  has  been  already  twice 
defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  6,  6) ;  and  now  the  allies  are 
threatening  him  witli  a  combined  invasion  (b.  c.  741). 
The  news  that  "  Aram  is  encamped  in  Ephraim " 
(Is.  vii.  2,  A.  V.  "  Syria  is  confederate  with  "  [mar- 
gin "resteth  on"]  "Ephraim")  fills  both  king  and 
people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone  forth 
from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
prevent  the  upper  reservoir  of  water  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  Jehovah's  di- 
rection Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the  king,  sur- 
rounded no  doubt  by  a  considerable  company  of  his 
oflScers  and  of  spectators.  The  prophet  is  directed 
to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name,  Shear-jashub, 
was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add  greater  em- 
phasis to  his  message.  As  a  sign  that  Judah  was 
not  yet  to  perish,  he  announces  the  birth  of  the 
child  Immanuel,  who  should  not  "  know  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,"  before  the  land  of 
the  two  hostile  kings  should  be  left  desolate.  But 
here  the  threat  which  mingles  with  the  promise  in 
Shear-jashub  appears,  and  again  Isaiah  predicts  the 
Assyrian  invasion. — 5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  be- 
gan more  and  more  to  threaten  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth with  utter  overthrow,  the  prediction  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more 
positive  and  clear.  The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alli- 
ance with  Assyria.  This  Isaiah  steadfastly  opposes 
(compare  x.  20).  "  Neither  fear  Aram  and  Israel, 
for  they  will  soon  perish  ;  nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for 
she  will  be  thy  direst  oppressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's 
strain.  And  by  divine  direction  he  employs  various 
expedients  to  make  his  testimony  the  more  impres- 
sive. He  procured  a  large  tablet  (viii.  1 ),  and  with 
witnesses  he  wrote  thereon,  in  large  characters  suited 
for  a  public  notice,  the  words  "Maher-shai.al-hash- 
BAZ  "  =  Hasten-booty  Speed-spoil ;  which  tablet  was 
no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in  the  en- 
trance (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple.  And  fur- 
ther* his  wife — who  appears  to  have  been  herself 
possessed  of  prophetic  gifts  ("  the  prophetess  ") — 
just  at  this  time  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Jehovah  bids 
the  prophet  give  him  the  name  Haslen-booty  Speed- 
spoil  as  above,  adding,  that,  before  the  child  should 
be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Damascus  and  the 
booty  of  Samaria  should  be  carried  away  before  the 
king  of  Assyria.  The  people  of  Judah  were  split 
into  political  factions.  The  court  was  for  Assyria, 
and  indeed  formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser ; 
but  a  popular  party  was  for  the  SyraEphraimitic 
connection  formed  to  resist  Assyria.  "  Fear  none 
but  Jehovah  only !  fear  Him,  trust  Him ;  lie  will 
be  your  safety."  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  dis- 
course viii.  5-ix.  7. — 6.  A  prophecy  was  delivered 
at  this  time  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x. 
4).  As  Isaiah's  message  was  only  to  Judah,  we 
may  infer  that  the  object  of  this  utterance  was  to 
check  the  disposition  shown  by  many  to  connect 
Judah  with  the  policy  of  the  sister  kingdom. — 7. 
The  utterances  recorded  in  x.  6-xii.  6,  one  of  the 
most  highly-wrought  passages  in  the  whole  book, 
was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspiration. 
It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the  preceding  in 
the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes;  and  to 
what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to  determine. — 8. 
The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain  chiefly 
a  collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is  styled  a 
"  burden."  (a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against 
Babylon ;  placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in 
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point  of  utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic 
vision,  particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book, 
headed  in  importance  all  the  earthly  powers  op- 
posed to  God's  people,  and  thcri^re  was  to  be 
first  struck  down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  The 
ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this  burden  is  among 
the  most  poetical  passages  in  all  literature.  (6.) 
The  short  and  pregnant  "  burden  "  against  Philistia 
(xiv.  29-32),  in  the  year  that  Ahaz  died,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from  Judah, 
and  their  successful  inroad  recorded  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18.  (<•.)  The  "burden  of  Moab"  (xv.,  xvi.)  is  re- 
markable for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the  prophet 
bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the  dramatic 
character  of  xvi.  1-6.  (rf.)  Chapters  xvii.,  xviiL 
This  prophecy  is  headed  "  the  burden  of  Damas- 
cus ; "  and  yet  after  verse  3  the  attention  is  with- 
drawn from  Damascus  and  turned  to  Israel,  and 
then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel  appears  as  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Damascus.  This  brings  us  to  the  time 
of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  alliance;  at  all  events 
Ephraim  has  not  pet  ceased  to  exist  Chapter  xvii. 
12-14,  as  well  as  xviiL  1-7,  points  again  to  the  event 
of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  here  ?  The  solution  seems 
to  be  that,  though  Assyria  would  be  the  ruin  both  of 
Aram  and  Israel,  and  though  it  would  even  threaten 
Judah  ("us,"  verse  14),  it  should  not  then  conquer 
Judah  (compare  turn  of  xiv.  31,  32).  (e.)  In  the 
"  burden  of  Egypt "  (xix.)  the  prophet  seems  to  be 
pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel  (2  K.  xvii. 
4)  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally  disposed  to 
look  toward  Egvpt  for  succor  against  Assyria. 
Probably  to  counteract  this  tendency  the  prophet  is 
here  directed  to  prophesy  the  utter  helplessness  of 
Egypt  under  God's  judgments.  But  the  result 
should  be  that  numerous  cities  of  Egypt  should  own 
Jehovah  for  their  God.  (Ir-ha-heres.)  (/.)  In 
the  midst  of  these  "  burdens,"  chapter  xx.  presents 
Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect^  an  aspect  in  which  he  ap- 
pears in  this  instance  only.  Tiie  more  emphatically 
to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed  in  the 
*'  burden  of  Eg\-pt,"  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  ap- 
pear for  three  years  (from  time  to  time,  we  may  sup- 
pose) in  the  streets  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped 
of  his  sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only, 
with  his  feet  also  bare.  (Dress,  III.  1.)  (^.)  In  "the 
burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10),  the  images  in  which 
the  fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated  are  sketched  with 
the  rapidity  of  .liilschylus  and  certainly  not  less  than 
the  awfulness  and  grandeur  of  that  great  tragic  poet 
of  Greece.  (A.)  "  The  burden  of  Dumah  "  and  "  of 
Arabia"  (xxi.  11-17)  relate  apparently  to  some 
Assyrian  invasion,  (i.)  In  "  the  burden  of /A/' ra/fey 
ofvmtm  "  (xxii.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that 
is  thus  designated.  The  scene  presented  is  that  of 
Jerusalem  during  an  invasion  ;  in  the  hostile  army 
are  named  Elam  and  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  con- 
tributed troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Baby- 
lonian armies.  The  latter  is  probably  here  contem- 
plated, (k.)  The  passage  xxiL  16-25  is  singular  in 
Isaiah  as  a  prophesying  against  an  individual. 
SuEBNA  was  one  of  the  king's  highest  functionaries, 
and  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a  party  opposed 
to  Jehovah  (verse  26).  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
and  exiled  by  Hezekiah  after  the  event  of  xxxvii. 
If  his  fall  was  the  consequence  of  the  Assyrian  over- 
throw, we  can  better  understand  both  the  denuncia- 
tion against  the  individual  and  the  position  it  occu- 
pies in  the  record.  (/.)  The  last  "burden"  is 
against  Tvre  (xxiii.).  Her  utter  destruction  is  not 
predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it  afterward  was  by  Ezekiel. 


— 9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvil.,  form  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  "  burdens  "  (xiii.-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in  effect 
a  general  summary.  The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  inter- 
rupted  at  verse  13  by  a  glimpse  at  the  happy  rem- 
nant, but  is  resumed  at  verse  16  till  at  verse  21  the 
dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to  usher  in  an 
inexpressibly  glorious  day.  In  xxv.,  after  com- 
memorating the  destruction  of  all  oppressors,  the 
prophet  gives  us  in  verses  6-9  a  most  glowing  de- 
scription of  Messianic  blessings,  which  connects  it- 
self with  the  N.  T.  by  numberless  links,  indicating 
the  oneness  of  the  prophetic  Spirit  ("  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11)  with  that  which  dwells  in  the 
later  revelation.  In  xxvi.,  verses  12-18  describe  the 
new,  happy  state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work 
wholly.  In  xxvii.  1,  "  Leviathan  the  fleeing  (A,  V. 
'piercing,'  margin  'crossing  like  a  bar')  serpent, 
and  Leviathan,  the  twisting  (A.  V.  '  crooked ')  ser- 
pent and  the  dragon  in  the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon — two  phases  of  the  same  Asshur — 
and  Eg)'pt  (compare  verse  13);  all,  however,  sym- 
bolizing adverse  powers  of  evil. — 10.  Chapters 
xxviii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  this  section  seems 
to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character,  being  probably 
the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  communicated, 
and  spoken  at  different  times,  xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly 
predictive ;  it  therefore  preceded  Shalmaneser's  in- 
vasion, when  Samaria  ("  the  crown  of  pride  ")  was 
destroyed.  And  her  ewe  have  a  picture  given  us  of 
the  way  in  which  Jehovah's  word  was  received 
!  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries.  Priest  and  prophet 
I  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of  infatuation — "  they  erred 
I  in  vision,  they  stumbled  in  judgment,"  and  there- 
fore only  scoffed  at  his  ministrations. — Chapter  xxix. 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  visited  with  extreme  danger 
and  terror,  and  then  sudden  deliverance  (verses  1- 
8).  But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very 
enigmatical ;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars, 
could  make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas! 
the  people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the 
prophets  and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own 
heart ;  even  their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  reg- 
ulated, not  by  His  true  organs,  but  by  pretended 
ones  (verse  13);  but  all  their  vaunted  policy  shall 
be  confounded ;  the  wild  wood  shall  become  a  fruit- 
ful field,  and  the  fruitful  field  a  wDd  wood — the 
humble  pupils  of  Jehovah  and  these  self-wise  lead- 
ers shall  interchange  their  places  of  dishonor  and 
prosperity  (verses  13-24).  One  instance  of  the  false 
leading  of  these  prophets  and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  op- 
position to  the  true  prophets  (verses  10, 11)  was  the 
policy  of  courting  the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria. 
Against  this,  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which 
he  does  both  in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  point- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all 
measures  of  human  policy  and  the  necessity  of  trust- 
ing in  Jehovah  alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18- 
33,  and  xxxi.  4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address 
the  prediction  of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its 
consequences,  xxx.  1 9-24.  As  the  time  approaches, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  becomes  more  and  more  glow- 
ing ;  that  marvellous  deliverance  from  Asshur, 
wherein  God's  "  Name  "  (xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came 
near,  opens  even  clearer  glimpses  into  the  time  when 
God  should  indeed  come  and  reign,  in  the  Anointed 
One,  and  when  virtue  and  righteousness  should 
everywhere  prevail  (xxxii.  1-8,  16-20);  then  the 
mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a  king  dwelling  amongst 
His  people  (xxxiii.  17,  22).  The  sinners  in  Zion 
should  be  filled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  ter- 
rible judgment  should  alight  upon  themselves  also 
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(xxxiii.  14).     With  these  glorious  predictions   are 
Islended  also  descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair 
which  should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be  offered 
by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2).     In  chapter  xxxiv.  the  pre- 
diction must  certainly  be  taken  with  a  particular 
reference  to  Idumea ;  we  are,  however,  led,  both 
by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by  Ixiii.  2,  to 
take  it  in  a  general  as  well  as  typical  sense.     As 
xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicates  in 
general  terms  the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  of 
captivity,  rejoicing  in  their  secure  and  happy  march 
through    the    wilderness. — 11.    xxxvii.-xxxix.    At 
length  the  season  so  often,  though  no  doubt  ob- 
scurely foretold,  arrived.     The  Assyrian  was  near 
with  forces  apparently  irresistible.     In  the  universal 
consternation  which  ensued,  all  the  hope  of  the 
state  centred  upon  Isaiah ;  the  highest  functionaries 
of  the  state — Shebna,  too — wait  upon  him  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign.     The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligence  which  should  send  him 
back  to  his  own  land,  there  to  perish.     How  the 
deliverance  was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not  com- 
missioned to  tell ;  but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix. 
35)  brought  the  appalling  fulfilment.     A  divine  in- 
terposition so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous, 
was  in  its  magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah's  whole  book. — Chapters  xxxviii.,  xxxix. 
chronologically  precede  the  two  previous  ones. — 12. 
The  last  twenty-seven  chapters  form  a  prophecy, 
whose  coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  author- 
ship are  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny 
that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah.     The  point  of  time 
and  situation  from  which  the  prophet  here  speaks, 
is  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon 
(compare  e.  g.  Ixiv.  10,  11).     But  this  is  adopted  on 
a  principle  which  appears  to  characterize  "  vision," 
viz.,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  present. 
This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as 
it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters ;  the  two 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
Jehovah  {or  '  my  God '),  to  the  wicked ; "  and  the 
third  with  the  same  thought  amplified.     (1.)  The 
first  section  (xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main  topic  the 
comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance  from  Baby- 
lon by  CvRCS,  who  is  even  named  twice  (xli.  2,  3, 
25,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15).    It 
is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  general  that 
the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the  seer 
to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to  come  through 
Jesus  Christ.     This  principle  of  association  prevails 
in  the  second  part  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  in  the 
first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet  imper- 
fectly.    (2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.;  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  first  by  several  features.      The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon,  disappear  altogether.     Return 
from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of  and  at 
length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13,  Ivii.  14); 
but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of  being  applied 
to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as  well  as  to  the 
literal  restoration.     (3.)  In  the  third  section  (Iviii.- 
Ixvi.)  as  Cyrus  nowhere  appears,  so  neither  does 
"  Jehovah's  servant "  occur  so  frequently  to  view  as 
in  the  second.     The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is 
in  Ixi.  1-3  and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.      He  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  suffering,  but  only  as  saving  and  avenging 
Zion.     The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with  various 
practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the  views  of 
the  future  already  set  forth. — III.  Numberless  at- 
tacks have  been  made  by  German  critics  (Koppe, 


Eichhom,  Justi,  De  Wettc,  Gescnius,  Hitzig,  Knobel, 
Ewald,  &c.)  upon  the  integrity  of  the  whole  book, 
different  critics  pronouncing  different  portions  of 
the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  concurring  to  re- 
ject the  second  part  altogether  (the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters).  Defenders  of  the  integrity  of  the 
book  have  not,  however,  been  wanting,  e.  g. :  Jahn, 
Hengstenberg,  MoUer,  Kleinert,  Havemick,  Stier, 
Keil,  Delitzsch  (in  Fbn.),  &c.  The  circumstance 
mainly  urged  by  those  who  gainsay  Isaiah's  author- 
ship of  this  second  part  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  takes  his  stand-point  at  the  close  of 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  as  if  that  were  his  present, 
and  from  thence  looks  forward  into  his  subsequent 
future.  Other  grounds  which  are  alleged  are  con- 
fessedly secondary  and  external,  and  are  really  of  no 
great  weight.  The  most  important  of  these  is  founded 
upon  the  difference  of  style.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part  the  following 
reasons  may  be  advanced,  (a.)  Externally.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of-  Jewish  and  Christian  tra- 
dition (compare  Ecclus.  xlviii.  24) ;  the  use  appar- 
ently made  of  the  second  part  in  Jer.' x.  1-16,  v. 
25,  XXV.  31, 1.,  li.,  in  Ez.  xxiii.  40, 41,  and  Zeph.  ii.  15, 
iii.  10 ;  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2--4,  which 
plainly  is  founded  on  Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1,  13;  and 
the  evidence  of  the  N.  T.  quotations  (Mat.  iii.  3 ; 
Lk.  iv.  17;  Acts  viii.  28;  Rom.  x.  16,  20).  (6.) 
Internally.  The  unity  of  design  which  connects 
these  last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding ; 
the  oneness  of  diction  which  pervades  the  whole 
book ;  the  peculiar  elevation  and  grandeur  of  style 
which  characterize  the  second  part  as  well  as  the 
first ;  the  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's 
claiming  the  authorship ;  the  claims  which  the 
writer  makes  to  the  foreknowledge  of  the  deliver- 
ance by  Cyrus,  which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view, 
must  be  fraudulent;  lastly,  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions which  mark  its  inspiration,  and  remove  the 
chief  ground  of  objection  against  its  having  been 
written  by  Isaiah.  Ewald  thus  characterizes  Isaiah : 
"  Just  as  the  subject  requires,  he  has  readily  at  com- 
mand every  several  kind  of  style  and  every  several 
change  of  delineation ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that, 
in  point  of  language,  establishes  his  greatness,  as 
well  as  in  general  forms  one  of  his  most  towering 
points  of  excellence.  His  only  fundamental  pecu- 
liarity is  the  lofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style. 
His  discourse  varies  into  every  complexion ;  it  is 
tender  and  stern,  dictating  and  threatening,  mourn- 
ing and  again  exulting  in  divine  joy,  mocking  and 
earnest;  but  ever  at  the  right  time  it  returns 
to  its  original  elevation  and  repose,  and  never 
loses  the  clear  ground-color  of  its  divine  serious- 
ness." In  point  of  style  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  in  the  second  part  the  presence  of  the 
same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover  in  the  first. 
And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic  criticism  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  book  brings  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  of  the  book  originated  in  one 
mind,  and  that  mind  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
variously-gifted  instruments  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

Is'cah  (fr.  Heb.  =  she  looks  abroad,  Ges. ;  Jah  is 
i  a  looking  one,  Fii.),  daughter  of  Haran,  the  brother 
of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xi.  29).     In  the  Jewish  traditions  she  is  identified 
with  Sarai. 
Is-far'I-ot.    JcDAS  Iscariot. 
Is'da-el  (Gr.)  =  Giddel  2  (1  Esd.  v.  33). 
Ish'bah  (fr.  Heb.  =  praising,  Ges.),  a  man  in  the 
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line  of  Judab,  the  "  father  of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr. 
iv.  17). 

Ish'hak  (fr.  Heb.  =  leaving,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and 
the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  northern  Arabia,  pos- 
sibly (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole)  in  the  valley  called  Sa- 
bak,  or,  it  is  said,  !?ibak,  in  the  Dahn4,  a  fertile  and 
extensive  track,  belonging  to  the  Benee-Tcraeem, 
in  Nejd,  or  the  highland  of  Arabia,  on  the  N.  E.  of 
it  There  is,  however,  another  Dahn^,  nearer  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  some  confusion  may  exist  re- 
garding the  true  position  of  Sab4k ;  but  either 
Dahn4  is  suitable  for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak. 
The  first-mentioned  Dahn^  lies  in  a  favorable  por- 
tion of  the  widely-stretching  country  known  to  have 
been  peopled  by  the  Keturahites.  Porter  (in  Kitto) 
supposes  the  name  and  first  possession  of  Ishbak 
preserved  in  the  great  castle  of  S/iobek,  about 
twelve  miles  N.  of  Petra.  This  castle  was  a  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Crusaders,  who  called  it  Mons  Re- 
ffalii. 

Ish'U-be'nofe  (fr.  Heb.  =  mi/  seat  is  at  Kob,  Ges.), 
son  of  Kapha ;  one  of  the  race  of  Philistine  giants, 
who  attacked  David  in  battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abi- 
shai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17). 

Isb'-ko-sheth,  or  Ish-bo'sheth  (Heb.  man  of 
shame),  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four  sons,  and  his 
legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears  (1  Chr. 
viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally  Esr-baal, 
(he  man  of  Baal.  He  was  thirty-five  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  but  for  five 
years  Abner  was  engaged  in  restoring  the  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Saul  over  all  Israel.  Ish-bosheth 
was  then  "  forty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign 
over  Israel,  and  reigned  two  years  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  10). 
During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner  (ii. 
12,  iii.  6,  12).  When  Ish-bosbeth  heard  of  Abner's 
death,  "  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the  Israelites 
were  troubled  "  (iv.  1).  In  this  extremity  of  weak- 
ness he  fell  a  victim,  probably,  to  revenge  for  a 
crime  of  his  father.  Two  Beerothites  (Baa-Vah  1 
and  Rechab  2),  in  remembrance,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their  kinsmen  the 
Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to  destroy  the  only 
prominent  representative  that  was  left,  excepting 
the  child  Mephibosheth  (iv.  4).  After  assassinating 
Ish-bosheth,  they  took  his  head  to  David  as  a  wel- 
come present.  They  met  with  a  stem  reception. 
David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of 
an  innocent  man,  and  ordered  them  to  be  executed. 
The  head  of  Ish-bosheth  was  carefully  burled  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  great  kinsman  Abner,  at  the  same 
place  (iv.  9-12). 

Ish'l  (fr.  Heb.  =  sainng,  salufaty,  Ges.).  1,  A 
descendant  of  Judah ;  eon  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii. 
81);  one  of  the  great  house  of  Uczron.— 2,  An- 
other descendant  of  Judah,  with  a  son  Zohcth  (iv. 
20). — 3.  Head  of  a  family  of  Simeon  (iv.  42).--4. 
A  chief  of  Manasseh  E.  of  Jordan  (v.  24). 

Ish'l  (Heb.  mtf  man,  my  husband),  in  Hos.  ii.  16, 
is  the  Israelite  term,  in  opposition  to  Baali  the 
Canaanltc  term  with  the  Fame  meaning,  though  the 
Litter,  customarily  applied  to  heathen  god«,  conveys 
the  idea  of  possession  and  nile  rather  than  of  affection. 

I-8hi'th  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehwah  lends,  Ges. ; 
=  IsHiJAH,  IssHiAii,  Jf.siah),  the  fifth  of  Izrahlah's 
five  sons ;  a  chief  of  Issachar  in  David's  time  f  1  Chr. 
vii.  3). 

I-slii'Jab  (fr.  Heb.  =  Isbixh),  a  lay  Israelite  of 


the  sons  of  Harim,  who  bad  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  31). 

Ish'na  (fr.  Heb.  =  vxute,  desolation,  Ges.),  a  son 
"  of  the  father  of  Etam  "  in  the  genealogv  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Isb'BM-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  hears).  I.  Tlie 
son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  his  con- 
cubine ;  bom  when  Abraham  was  eighty-six  years 
old  (Gen.  xvi.  15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-born 
of  his  father,  bom  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  and  on  the  institution 
of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  26).  With 
the  institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed  his 
promise  respecting  Ishmael.  He  does  not  again 
appear  in  the  narrative  until  the  weaning  of  Isaac. 
The  latter  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  one  hun- 
dred years  old  (xxi.  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  usage,  probably  took  place  when  the 
child  was  between  two  and  three  years  old,  Ishmael 
himself  must  have  been  then  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  old.  At  the  great  feast  made  in  cele- 
bration of  the  weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of 
Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto 
Abraham,  mocking,"  and  urged  Abraham  to  cast 
out  him  and  his  mother.  The  patriarch,  comfoited 
by  God's  renewed  promise  that  of  Ishmael  He 
would  make  a  nation,  sent  them  both  away,  and 
they  departed  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beer-sheba.  Here  the  water  being  spent  in  the 
bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one  of  the  desert 
shrubs,  and  went  away  a  little  distance,  "  for  she 
said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child,"  and 
wept.  "  And  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,  and 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  Hagar  out  of 
heaven,"  renewed  the  promise  already  thrice  given, 
"  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation,"  and  "  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water."  Thus 
miraculously  saved  from  perishing  by  thirst,  "  God 
was  with  the  lad ;  and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness;  and  became  an  archer."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the  well,  or  at 
once  continued  their  way  to  the  "wilderness  of 
Paran,"  where  we  are  told  he  dwelt,  and  where 
"  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (9-21),  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  else- 
where mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an  Egyp- 
tian. No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife  of  Ish- 
mael, though  the  repeated  mention  of  his  daughter 
as  "  sister  of  Nebajoth  "  seems  to  point  to  a  differ- 
ent mother  for  Ishmael's  other  sons.  According  to 
Rabbinical  tradition,  Ishmael  put  away  his  wife  and 
took  a  second.  The  Arabs  assert  that  he  married 
(1.)  an  Amalekite,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue;  and 
(2.)  a  Joktanite  of  the  tribe  of  Jurhum.  He  had 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the  later  life 
of  Ishmael  we  know  little.  He  was  present  with 
Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham  (xxv.  9).  Esau 
contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he  "  took 
unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  (or  Bashk 
MATH,  xxxvi.  3)  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  Abra- 
ham's son,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife  " 
(xxviii.  9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in 
a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration  of  his 
sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 

!  dred  and  thirty-seven  years  (xxv.  17,  18).     It  rr- 

j  mains  for  us  to  consider — 1,  the  place  of  Ishmael's 
dwelling;  and  2,  the  names  of  his  children,  with 

'  their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung  from  them. 

I  — 1.  From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  leam 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wildemess  of  Beer- 

I  sheba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
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uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  contin- 
uance in  these  or  the  neighboring  places  seems  to 
be  proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the  burial 
of  Abraham;  for  in  the  East  sepulture  follows 
death  after  a  few  hours ;  and  by  Esau's  marrying 
his  daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beer-sheba.  There  are,  however,  other  passages 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  lie  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  E.  country  (xxv.  6). 
The  "  East  country  "  perhaps  was  restricted  in  early 
times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beer-sheba  and  Paran ; 
or  Ishmael  removed  to  that  E.  country,  northward, 
without  being  distant  from  his  father  and  his 
brethren ;  each  case  being  agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv. 
6. — 2.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  his  first-born),  Kedar,  Adbeel, 
Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Je- 
tur,  Naphish,  Kedemah  (xxv.  13-15):  and  he  had 
a  daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Bashemath  (xxxvi.  3).  They  peopled  the 
N.  and  W.  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  (Ahabia),  and 
eventually  formed  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab 
nation.  Their  language,  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called,  has 
been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions  through 
out  Arabia.  The  term  Ishmaelite  occurs  on  three 
occasions  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1 ;  Judg. 
viii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6).  From  the  context  of  the 
first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the  East  coun- 
try, the  "  men  "  or  "  children  of  the  East ;  "  but 
the  second  admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning.  In 
the  third  instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its  strict 
senge  to  the  Ishmaelites.  (Ithra.)  The  notions 
of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael  are  partly  derived 
from  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  partly  from  native  traditions.  They  believe 
that  Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  Abraham,  and 
the  majority  of  their  doctors  assert  that  this  son, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice. 
Ishmael,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at 
Mecca,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place  called  the 
"  Ilejr,"  on  the  N.  W.  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the  N.) 
side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  enclosed  by  a  curved  wall 
called  the  "  Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at 
Mecca  by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt 
the  temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood. 
At  Mecca  Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mudad  Or 
El-mudad  (Almodad),  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe 
Jurhum,  and  had  thirteen  children.     (Ismael  1.) — 

2,  Son  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Mer- 
ib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). — 

3.  A  man  of  Judah,  father  of  Zebadiaii  (2  Chr. 
xix.  11). — 4,  Another  man  of  Judah;  son  of  Jeho- 
hanan;  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  who  as- 
sisted Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  throne 
(xxiii.  1). — 5.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Pashur, 
forced  by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  22).— -6.  The  son  of  Nethaniah  ;  a  perfect  mai-vel 
of  craft  and  villany,  whose  treachery  forms  one  of 
the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
His  exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15,  with  a 
short  summary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23-25.  His  full  de- 
scription is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  the 
eon  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal  "  of  Judah  (Jer. 
xli.  1  ;  2  K.  xxv.  25).  During  the  siege  of  the  city 
he  had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen  (Jer. 
xl.  11),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found  a  ref- 
uge at  the  court  of  Baalis,  then  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. After  the  departure  of  the  Chaldeans,  Ish- 
mael made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kill  the 


]  superintendent  left  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
I  usurp  his  position.  Of  this  Gedaliaii  was  warned 
in  express  terms  by  Johanan  and  his  companions. 
j  Thirty  days  after,  in  the  seventh  month  (xli.  1),  on 
the  third  day  of  the  month,  Ishmael  again  appeared 
at  Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men.  Ged- 
aliah  entertained  them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1).  Before 
its  close  Ishmael  and  his  followers  had  murdered 
Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with  such  secrecy 
that  no  alarm  was  given  outside  the  room.  The 
same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's  establishment, 
including  some  Chaldean  soldiers  who  were  there. 
For  two  days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  un- 
known to  the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second 
day  Ishmael  perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a 
large  party  coming  southward  along  the  main  road 
from  Shechem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet 
them.  They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who, 
with  rent  clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutila- 
ted bodies,  and  with  other  marks  of  heathen  devo- 
tion, and  weeping  as  they  went,  were  bringing  in- 
cense and  offerings  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At 
his  invitation  they  turned  aside  to  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  court-j'ard  he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered 
the  whole  number :  ten  only  escaped  by  the  ofler 
of  heavy  ransom  for  their  lives.  The  seventy 
corpses  were  then  thrown  into  the  well  which  was 
within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  bodies.  This  done,  he  de- 
scended to  the  town,  surprised  and  carried  off  the 
daughters  of  King  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  sent 
there  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eu 
nuchs  and  their  Chaldean  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and 
all  the  people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his 
prisoners  to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  The 
news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got  abroad, 
and  Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Johanan  and 
his  companions.  He  was  attacked,  two  of  his  bra- 
voes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered ;  and 
Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thencefor- 
ward passes  into  obscurity. 

Ish'ma-el-lte  (fr.  Heb.)  =  descendant  of  Ishmael. 

Ish-mai'ah  [-ma' yah],  or  Ish-ma-i'ab,  fr.  Heb.  = 
whom  Jehovah  hears,  Ges.),  son  of  Obadiah;  ruler 
of  Zebulun  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

Ish'me-el-ite  (fr.  Heb.)  (1  Chr.  ii.  17)  and  Ish'me- 
el-ites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1)  =  de- 
scendant or  descendants  of  Ishmael. 

Isb'me-rai  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  keeps,  Ges.), 
a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of  Elpaal(l  Chr.  viii.  18). 

I'shod  (fr.  Heb.  =  man  of  glory,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  E.  of  Jordan ;  son  of  Hammole- 
keth  n  Chr.  vii.  18). 

Ish  pan  (fr.  Heb.  =  bald?  Ges. ;  a  firm,  strong  one, 
Fli.),  a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of  Shashak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  22). 

Ish'-tob  (Heb.,  probably  =  men  o/Tob),  apparent- 
ly one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or  states  which  formed 
part  of  the  general  country  of  Aram  (Syria), 
named  with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x. 
6,  8).     (ToB.) 

Ish'o-ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  even,  level,  Ges. ;  self-satis- 
fying, Fu.),  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

Isb'lt-ai  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ishcah,  Ges. ;  Jah  is  self- 
satisfying,  Fii.),  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30); 
founder  of  a  family  bearing  his  name  (Num.  xxvi. 
44,  A.  V.  "Jesuites"). 

Ish'n-i  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ishcai),  second  son  of  Saul  by 
his  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  comp.  50). 
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*  Is'Iand  [i  ]  (Heb.  i ;  Gr.  nesion,  nesos)  =  Isle. 
For  "  wild  beasts  of  the  island,"  see  Beast  6. 

Isle  (Heb.  I  ;  Gr.  nesos).  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  habitable  place,  dry  land 
as  opposed  to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Is.  xlii.  15,  A.  V.  "islands."  Hence  it  means  sec- 
ondarily any  maritime  district,  whether  belonging 
to  a  continent  or  to  an  island :  thus  it  is  used  of 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xx.  6,  xxiii.  2, 
6),  and  of  the  coasts  of  Elishah  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  i.  e. 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  this  sense  it  is  more 
particularly  restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, sometimes  in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands 
of  the  sea"  (Is.  xi.  11).  Occasionally  the  word  is 
specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of  Caphtor  or 
Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4,  A.  V. "  country,"  margin  "  isle  "). 
But  more  generally  it  is  applied  to  any  region  sepa- 
rated from  Palestine  by  water,  as  fully  described  in 
Jer.  XXV.  22.  The  Gr.  nesos  (in  LXX.  =  Heb.  i) 
properly  in  X.  T.  =  "  island "  (Acts  xxvii.  26, 
xxviii.  1,  7,  9,  &c.)  or  "isle"  (xiii.  6,  xxviii.  11  ; 
Rev.  i.  9).  The  Gr.  nesion,  translated  "island" 
(Acts  xxvii.  1 6  only),  =  i/nall  hslarul,  islet. 

Is>ma-<hi'all  [-ki-J  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  tip- 
holds,  Ges.),  a  Levite,  an  overseer  of  offerings  dur- 
ing the  revival  under  King  Hezekiah  (2  Chr,  xxxi. 
13). 

Is'ma-el  (Gr.  and  L.).  1.  Ishmael,  son  of  Abra- 
ham (Jd.  ii.  23).— 2.  Ishmael  5  (1  Esd.  ix.  29). 

Is-mai'all  [-ma' yah],  or  Is-ma-i'ah  (fr.  Heb.=  Ish- 
MAiAH,  Ges.),  a  Gibeonite  chief  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

Is'pah  (fr.  Heb.  =r  Ishpan,  Ges.,  Fii.),  a  Benja- 
mite  chief,  of  the  family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

Is'ra-el  [iz-  or  is-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  warrior  or  soldier  of 
God,  Ges. ;  God  is  ruler,  Fii.).  1.  The  name  given 
(Gen.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling  with 
the  Angel  (Hos.  xii.  4)  at  Peniel.  The  A.  V.  trans- 
lates the  Hebrew  sdrUM'm  Gen.  xxxii.  29  (A.  V.  28) 
"  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power ; "  but  Rosenmiiller 
and  Gesenius  give  it  the  meaning,  "  thou  hast 
contended." — 2«  It  became  the  national  name  of 
the  twelve  tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called 
in  Ex.  iii.  16  and  afterward. — 3«  It  is  used  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  excluding  Judah,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8 ; 
2  Sam.  XX.  1 ;  1  K.  xii.  16.  Thenceforth  it  was  as- 
sumed and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  Northern 
kingdom.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of.)— 4.  After  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  the  returned  exiles  resumed 
the  name  Lsrael  as  the  designation  of  their  nation. 
The  name  Israel  is  also  used  to  denote  laymen,  as 
distinguished  from  Priests,  Levites,  and  other  min- 
isters (Ezr.  vi.  16,  ix.  1,  x.  25,  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.). 
"  Israel "  figuratively  =  God's  faithful  people  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  1  ;  Rom.  ix.  6,  xi.  26;  Gal.  vi.  16,  compare 
iii.  29,  &c.).  Abraham  ;  David  ;  Dispersion  ;  He- 
brew; Isaac ;  Jkrcsalem ;  Jew;  Joshia;  Jcdah, 
Kingdom  op;  Judge;  Moses;  Samuel;  Saul; 
Solomon,  &c, 

Is'ra^l  (see  Israel),  Klnt^'deni  of.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  a.ssigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35, 
31).  These  were  probably  Joseph  (=  Ephraim  and 
Manas.sch),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben;  Levi 
being  intentionally  omitted.  Eventually  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole  of  Sim- 
eon and  that  part  of  Dan  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Judah,  were  included,  as  if  by  common  consent,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.     With  respect  to  the  con- 


quests of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4) ;  so 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon  (see 
1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Northern  kingdom ;  and  Amnion, 
though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  afterward  tribu- 
tary to  Judah  (xxvii.  5),  was  at  one  time  allied  (xx. 
1),  we  know  not  how  closely  or  how  early,  with 
Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho  and  Japho 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Israel.  (Palestine.) 
— 2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  not  express- 
ly stated.  (Army  ;  Census.)  Jeroboam  brought 
into  the  field  an  army  of  800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
3).  If  in  B.  c.  957  there  were  actually  under  arms 
800,000  men  of  that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  popu- 
lation may  perhaps  have  amounted  to  at  least  three 
and  a  half  millions. — 3.  Shechem  was  the  first  capi- 
tal of  the  new  kingdom  (IK.  xii.  25),  venerable 
for  its  traditions,  and  beautiful  in  its  situation. 
Subsequently  Tirzah  became  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (xiv.  17)  and  of  his 
successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria,  uniting 
in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  a 
commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (xvi.  24), 
and  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  until  it 
had  given  the  last  proof  of  its  strength  by  sustain- 
ing for  three  years  the  onset  of  the  hosts  of  Assyria. 
Jezreel  was  probably  only  a  royal  residence  of 
some  of  the  Israelitish  kings, — 4.  The  disaffection 
of  Ephraim  and  the  Northern  tribes  having  grown 
in  secret  under  the  prosperous  but  burdensome 
reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the  critical  moment 
of  that  monarch's  death.  Then  Ephraim,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  1  an  in- 
strument prepared  to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry 
of  centuries. — 5.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed 
no  new  power.  It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's 
kingdom,  deprived  of  many  elements  of  strength. 
Its  frontier  was  as  open  and  as  widely  extended  as 
before  ;  but  it  wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of  or- 
ganized power.  Its  territory  was  as  fertile  and  as 
tempting  to  the  spoiler,  but  its  people  were  less 
united  and  patriotic.  A  corrupt  religion  poisoned 
the  source  of  national  life.  These  causes  tended  to 
increase  the  misfortunes  and  to  accelerate  the  early 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  lasted  254  years, 
from  B.  c.  975  to  b.  c.  721,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
duration  of  its  more  compact  neighbor,  Judah. 
(Judah,  Kingdom  of.)  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  division  into  two  kingdoms  greatly 
shortened  the  independent  existence  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  or  interfered  with  the  purposes  which,  it  is 
thought,  may  be  traced  in  the  establishment  of  Da- 
vid's monarchy. — 6.  The  detailed  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  will  be  found  under  the  names 
of  its  nineteen  kings.  A  summary  view  may  be 
taken  in  four  periods  : — (a.)  b.  c.  975-929.  Jero- 
boam had  not  sufficient  force  of  character  in  him- 
self to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  his  people.  A 
king,  but  not  a  founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at 
nothing  beyond  securing  his  present  elevation. 
(Calf  ;  Idolatry.)  The  army  soon  learned  its 
power  to  dictate  to  the  isolated  monarch  and  disu- 
nited people.  Baasha,  in  the  midst  of  the  army  at 
Gibbethon,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Jero- 
boam ;  Zimri,  a  captain  of  chariots,  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Baasha  ;  Omri,  the  captain  of  the 
host,  was  chosen  to  punish  Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil 
war  of  four  vears  he  prevailed  over  Tibni,  the 
choice  of  half  the  people.— <6.)  b.  c.  929-884.  For 
forty-five  years  Israel  was  governed  by  the  house 
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of  Omri.  That  sagacious  king  pitched  on  the 
strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the  site  of  his  capital. 
The  princes  of  his  house  cultivated  an  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah.  The  adoption 
of  Baal-worship  led  to  a  reaction  in  the  nation,  to 
the  moral  triumph  of  the  prophets  in  the  person  of 
Elijah,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisiia. — (c.)  b.  c. 
884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but  deeper  hu- 
miliation, awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  the 
djmasty  of  Jehu.  Hazael,  the  ablest  king  of  Da- 
mascus, reduced  Jehoahaz  to  the  condition  of  a  vas- 
sal, and  triumphed  for  a  time  over  both  the  disu- 
nited Hebrew  kingdoms.  Almost  the  first  sign  of 
the  restoration  of  their  strength  was  a  war  between 
them ;  and  Jehoash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered 
Jerusalem  as  the  conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash 
also  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians ; 
and  Jeroboam  II.,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
kings  of  Israel,  captured  Damascus,  and  recovered 
the  whole  ancient  frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  short-lived  greatness  expired  with  the 
last  king  of  Jehu's  line.^rf.)  b.  c.  772-721.  Mili- 
tary violence,  it  would  seem,  broke  oflF  the  heredi- 
tary succession  after  the  obscure  and  probably  con- 
vulsed reign  of  Zachariah.  An  unsuccessful  usurp- 
er, Shallum,  is  followed  by  the  cruel    Menahem, 


who,  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  first 
attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul,  became  the  agent  of 
that  monarch  for  the  oppressive  taxation  of  his  sub- 
jects. Yet  his  power  at  home  was  sufficient  to  in- 
sure for  himself  a  ten  years'  reign,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Pekahiah,  being  cut  oflF  after  two  years  by  a 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus,  now 
the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  interposing 
summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  Da- 
mascus, and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
assassination  of  the  baiBed  Pekah.  The  irresolute 
Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  became  tributary 
to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the  Assyrian 
to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was  punished 
by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  capture,  after 
a  three  years'  siege,  of  his  strong  capital,  Samaria. 
Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained  in 
the  land  after  so  many  years  of  religious  decline, 
moral  debasement,  national  degradation,  anarchy, 
bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even  these  were  gath- 
ered up  by  the  conqueror  and  carried  to  Assyria, 
never  again,  as  a  distinct  people,  to  occupy  their 
portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant  land  which 
their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua  from  the  hea- 
then. 


7.  The  following  Table,  by  Mr.  Ballock,  original  author  of  this  article,  Bhows  at  one  view  the  chronology  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9, 10,  are  taken  trom  the  Bible.  Column  4  is  the  scheme  of  Chbo- 
NOLOGT  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  which  is  founded  on  the  calcnlations  of  Archbishop  Usher;  colonm 
5  the  computation  of  Clinton  (Fasti  HeUenici) ;  column  6  the  computation  of  Winer. 
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The  numerous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  kings'  reigns  act  as 
a  continued  check  on  each  other.  The  apparent 
discrepancies  between  them  have  been  unduly  exag- 
gerated by  some  writers.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward ; — that 
an  interregimm  occurred ;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  son)  reigned  conjointly;  that  certain  reigns 
were  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  commenced ;  that  the  Hebrew  copyists 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  either  by 
accident  or  design ;  that  the  original  writers  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  an  histori- 
cal fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of  the 
duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some  of 
these  writers  seem  to  set  down  a  fragment  of  a  year 
as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  fragments 
altogether.  Hence,  in  computing  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attributing 
any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting  to 
something  less  than  two  years  in  our  interpretation 
of  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
But  there  are  a  few  statements  in  the  Hebrew  text 
which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled,  {a.)  There  are  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings  three  statements  as  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Is- 
rael, which  in  the  view  of  some  writers  involve  a 
great  error,  and  not  a  mere  numerical  one.  His 
accession  is  dated  (1.)  in  the  second  vear  of  Jehoram, 
kingof  Judah  (2  K.  i.  17);  (2.)  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore Jehoram,  king  of  Judah  (viii.  16);  (3.)  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (iii.  1).  But  these 
statements  may  be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Je- 
horam, king  of  Judah,  had  two  accessions  which  are 
recorded  in  Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  suppo- 
sition of  Archbishop  Usher  that  he  had  a  third  and 
earlier  accession  which  is  not  recorded.  These 
three  accessions  are,  (1.)  when  Jehoshaphat  left  his 
kingdom  to  go  to  the  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead,  in 
his  seventeenth  year;  (2.)  when  Jehoshaphat  (viii. 
16)  either  retired  from  the  administration  of  affairs, 
or  made  his  son  joint-king,  in  his  twenty-third  year ; 
(3.)  when  Jehoshaphat  died,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
So  that,  if  the  supposition  of  Usher  be  allowed,  the 
accession  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  Jehosha- 
phat's  eighteenth  year  synchronized  with  (1.)  the 
second  year  of  the  first  accession,  and  (2.)  the  fifth 
year  before  the  second  accession  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Judah.  (b.)  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Uz- 
ziah's  reign  (2  K.  xv.  1)  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  Jeroboam  II.  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment that  Uzziab's  father,  Amaziah,  whose  whole 
reign  was  twenty-nine  years  only,  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  second  year  of  Joash  (xiv.  1),  and  so 
reigned  fourteen  years  contemporaneously  with 
Joash  and  twenty-seven  with  Jeroboam.  Usher  and 
•  others  suggest  a  reconciliation  of  these  statements 
j  by  the  supposition  that  Jeroboam's  reign  had  two 
j  commencements,  the  first  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
,  tnre,  on  his  association  with  his  father  Joash,  b.  c. 
837.  But  Keil,  after  Capellus  and  Grotiiis,  sup- 
poses that,  by  an  error  of  the  Hebrew,  instead  of 
twenty-seventh  of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  fif- 
teenth, (f.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  forty-one  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  fif- 


teenth year  of  Amaziah,  who  reigned  twenty-nine 
years,  and  that  Jeroboam's  son  Zachariah  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Uzziah  (xv. 
8),  cannot  be  reconciled  without  supposing  that 
there  was  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  between 
Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah.  And  almost  all 
chronologists  accept  this  as  a  fact,  although  it  id 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Some  chronologists, 
who  regard  an  interregnum  as  intrinsically  improb- 
able after  the  prosperous  reign  of  Jeroboam,  prefer 
the  supposition  that  the  number  forty-one  in  xiv.  23 
ought  to  be  changed  to  fifty-one,  and  that  the  num- 
ber twenty-seven  in  xv.  1  should  be  changed  to 
fourteen,  and  that  a  few  other  corresponding  altera- 
tions should  be  made.  (Chronology.)  {d.)  In  or- 
der to  bring  down  the  date  of  Pekah's  murder  to 
the  date  of  Hoshea's  accession,  some  chronologists 
propose  to  read  twenty-nine  years  for  twenty,  in 
2  K.  XV.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an  inter- 
regnum, not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  oc- 
curred between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  Israel. 

Is'ra-«l-lte  =  descendant  of  Israel.  (Hebrew  ; 
Jew.)  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  Ithra,  the  father  of 
Am asa,  is  called  "an  Israelite,"  or  more  correctly 
"the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr.  ii.  17  he  appears  as 
"Jether  the  Ishmaelite  "  (A.  V.  "  Ishmeelite  "). 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Is'sa-char  [-kar]  (fr.  Heb.  =  there  is  rncard,  or 
he  brings  reward,  Ges.).  1.  The  ninth  son  of  Jacob 
and  fifth  of  Leah ;  born  to  Leah  after  the  interval 
which  occurred  in  the  births  of  her  children  (Gen. 
XXX.  17;  comp.  xxix.  35).  Of  Issachar  the  indi- 
vidual we  know  nothing.  At  the  descent  into 
Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  who  founded 
the  four  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (xlvi.  13 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  23-25;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  Issachar's  place  dur- 
ing the  journey  to  Canaan  was  on  the  E.  of  the 
Tabernacle,  with  his  brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun 
(Num.  ii.  5),  the  group  moving  foremost  in  the 
march  (x.  15).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes 
who  were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the 
ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxviL  12). 
He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulup  being 
opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  the  fighting  men 
of  Issachar,  when  taken  in  the  census  at  Sinai,  was 
54,400 ;  in  the  next  census  by  Jordan,  64,300 ;  in 
one  taken  afterward,  probably  by  Joab,  145,600 
(Num.  i.  28,  29,  xxvi.  23-25 ;  1  Chr.  viL  1-5).  The 
allotment  of  Issachar  lay  above  that  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xix.  17-23).  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor."  This  territory  was,  as 
it  still  is,  among  the  richest  land  in  Palestine. 
Westward  was  the  famous  plain  (Esdr^lo.n  ;  Jez- 
reel)  which  derived  its  name  from  its  fertihty.  On 
the  N.  is  Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sun 
of  that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and  dells 
of  an  English  wood.  On  the  E.,  behind  Jezreel,  is 
the  opening  which  conducts  to  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan— to  that  Bcth-shean  which  was  proverbially 
among  the  Rabbis  the  gate  of  Paradise  for  its  fruit- 
fulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  territory  of  Issa- 
char which  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  15).  The  image  of  the  strong- 
boned  he-ass  chewing  the  cud  of  stolid  ease  and 
quiet  is  very  applicable  to  a  rural  agrarian  people. 
(Ass.)  The  Blessing  of  Moses  completes  the  pic- 
ture. He  is  not  only  in  "  tents" — a  nomad  or  senjj- 
nomad  life — but  "  rejoicing  "  in  them  (Deut  xxxiiL 
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18,  19). — One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from 
Issachar — Tola  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe,  at  Sha- 
mir in  Mount  Ephraim.  The  200  head  men  of  the 
tribe  who  went  to  Hebron  to  assist  in  making  Da- 
vid king  over  the  entire  realm  "  had  understanding 
of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  . 
and  all  their  brethren  were  at  their  commandment " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  32).  The  census  of  the  tribe  in  the 
reign  of  David  is  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and 
an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  to  the  nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe,  no  less  than 
36,000  were  marauding  mercenary  troops — "  bands," 
— a  term  {ipplied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enumera- 
tion, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly  to 
the  irregular  bodies  of  the  nomadic  nations  around 
Israel. — Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house 
of  Issachar,  a  member  of  the  army  with  which  Na- 
dab  and  all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbethon,  appar- 
ently not  of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (compare  1  K. 
xvL  2),  slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the 
throne  (xv.  2Y,  &c.).  (Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  He  was 
evidently  a  fierce  and  warlike  man  (xvi.  29 ;  2  Chr. 
xvi.  1 ),  and  an  idolater  like  Jeroboam.  The  Issa- 
charite  dynasty  lasted  during  the  twenty-four  years 
of  his  reign  and  the  two  of  his  son  Elah. — Distant 
as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  many  from  Issa- 
char took  part  in  the  passover  with  which  Heze- 
kiah  sanctified  the  opening  of  his  reign  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1).  A  few  years  afterward  the  king  of  Assyria 
carried  Issachar  away  with  the  rest  of  Israel  to 
his  distant  dominions. — i,  A  Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  sev- 
enth son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Is-shi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  lends,  Ges. ; 
=  IsHiAH,  Jesiah).  1,  A  descendant  of  Moses  by 
his  younger  son  Eliezer  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ;  compare 
xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25) ;  =  Jeshaiah  2. — i,  A  Levite 
of  the  house  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel  (xxiv. 
23) ;  =r  Jesiah  2. 

Is'soe,  RBn'ning.  Lev.  xv.  2,  3,  xxii.  4,  with  Num. 
v.  2,  and  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  are  probably  to  be  interpreted 
of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3  a  distinction  is  intro- 
duced, which  merely  means  that  the  cessation  of  the 
actual  flux  does  not  constitute  ceremonial  cleanness, 
but  that  the  patient  must  bide  the  legal  time,  seven 
days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the  prescribed  purifica- 
tions and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  Blood,  Issue  of; 
Medicine  ;  Uxcleanness. 

Is-tal-en'ros  (fr.  Gr.).  In  1  Esd.  viii.  40,  the  "  son 
of  Istalcurus  "  is  substituted  for  "  and  Zabbud  "  of 
the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  viii.  14. 

Is'a-ah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Ishuah,  second  son  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Is'a-i  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Ishuai,  third  son  of  Asher 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17);  founder  of  a  family  called  in  the 
A.  V.  Jesuites  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

*I-tal'ian  {—of  [or  fi-om]  Italy)  Band  (Acts  x. 
1).     Army  2. 

Il'a-ly(L.  and  Gr.  Italia;  according  to  some, from 
Ilalus,  an  early  chief  in  the  country ;  according  to 
others,  from  Gr.  italos,  a  bull,  on  account  of  its 
many  excellent  horned  cattle)  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  period,  i.  e.  in  its  true 
geographical  sense,  as  =  the  whole  natural  pen- 
insula between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of  Messina 
(Acts  xviii.  2,  xxvii.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii.  24).  The  word 
first  denoted  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsula,  then 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  S.  of  the  Rubicon  (about 
44°  N.  lat.),   but  from  the  close  of  the  Roman 


Republic  (Augustus  Cesar)  was  employed  as  now. 
Paul  ;  Roman  Empire  ;  Rome. 

*  Iteh  (Heb.  heres  or  chercs),  one  of  the  diseases 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  disobedient  Israelites  (Ueut. 
xxviii.  27).     Medicine. 

I'thal,  or  Ith'a-i  (Heb.  =  Ittai,  Fii.),  a  Benja- 
mite,  son  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah,  one  of  David's  "  val- 
iant men  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  31) ;  =  Ittai  2. 

Itli'a-mar  (Heb.  palm-coaitt,  Ges.),  youngest  sou 
of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  After  the  deaths  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1),  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  were 
appointed  to  succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priestly 
ofiice  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43  ;  Num.  iii.  3,  4  ;  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  services  belonging 
to  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  transport  on  the  march 
of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites  and  the  Merarites 
were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Ithamar 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  21 ;  Num.  iv.  21-33).  The  high-priest- 
hood passed  into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  per- 
son of  Eli.     Abiathar  ;  High-priest  ;  Priest. 

Ith'I-el  (Heb.  God  with  me,  Ges.).  I.  A  Benja- 
mite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). — i,  .One  of  two 
persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — to  whom  Agur  the  son 
of  Jakeh  delivered  his  discourse  (Prov.  xxx.  1). 

Ith'mah  (fr.  Heb.  =  orphanage,  Ges.),  a  Moabite, 
one  of  David's  "valiant  men  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Ith'nan  (fr.  Heb.  =  bestowed,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23). 
Wilton  {Hie  Negeb)  would  connect  I.thnan  with  the 
Hazor  preceding  it  (so  the  LXX.),  and  then  identify 
Hazor-Ithnan  with  el-Hhora,  E.  of  Beer-sheba.  Row- 
lands (in  Fairbairn,  under  "  S.  Country ")  would 
place  the  compound  name  at  or  near  the  pass  of  eU 
Haudeh,  perhaps  at  Aboo  Tareibeh,  or  Ahoo  Tarei- 
feh,  about  twenty  miles  S.  E.  from  Beer-sheba. 

Ith'ra  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jether,  Ges.,  Fii.),  an  Israel- 
ite (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  or  rather  Ishmaelite  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17  [A.  V.  "  Ishmeelite  "]),  the  father  of  Amasa  Joy 
Abigail,  David's  sister. 

Itb'raa  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jether,  Ges.,  Fii.).  1.  A  son 
of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxi.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41): 
and  probably  a  phylarch  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horira 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  30). — 2.  A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr, 
vii.  37).     Jether  6. 

Ith're-am  (fr.  Heb.  =  residue  of  the  people,  Ges.), 
sixth  son  of  David,  born  to  him  in  Hebron ;  the 
child  of  Eglah,  David's  wife  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 ;  1  Chr. 
iii.  3). 

Ith'rite,  the  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendant  of  Jether, 
Ges. ;  7iative  of  Jattir,  Fii.),  the  designation  of  two 
of  David's  "  valiant  men."  Ira  and  Gareb  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  The  "  Ithrites "  were 
among  "  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim  "  (ii.  53). 

It'tah-ka'zin  (fr.  Heb.  =  time  of  the  judge,  Ges.), 
a  border-town  of  Zebulun,  named  next  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  13) ;  not  identified. 

It'tai,  or  It'ta-i  (Heb.  near  ?  Ges. ;  being,  living, 
Fii.).  1,  "  Ittai  the  Gittite,"  i.  e.  the  native  of 
Gath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  of  King  David.  He 
appears  only  during  the  revolution  of  Absalom. 
We  first  discern  him  on  the  morning  of  David's 
flight.  Last  in  the  procession  came  the  six  hundred 
heroes  who  had  formed  David's  band  during  his 
wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been  with  him  at 
Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18 ;  compare  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13, 
xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10).  Among  these,  apparently 
commanding  them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv. 
19).  He  caught  the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once 
addressed  him  and  besought  him  not  to  attach  him- 
self to  a  doubtful  cause,  but  to  return  "  with  his 
brethren"  and  abide  with  the  kmg  (ver.  19,  20). 
But  Ittai  is  firm,  and  wherever  his  master  goes,  he 
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will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed  by  David  to 
proceed.  When  the  army  was  numbered  and  or- 
ganized by  David  at  Mahanairo,  Ittui  again  appears, 
now  in  command  of  one-third  of  the  force  (xviii. 
2,  5,  12).— 2.  Son  of  Kibai,  from  Gibeah  of  Benja- 
min ;  one  of  David's  thirty  "valiant  men"  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29) ;  =  Ithai. 

INl>re'a  (L.  Iturcea;  see  below),  a  small  province 
on  the  N.  W.  border  of  Palestine,  Ijring  along  the 
base  of  Mount  Hermon  (Lk.  iii.  1  only).  Jetcr  the 
son  of  Ishmael  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  to  the  little  province  he  colonized  (Gen. 
x-xv.  15,  16),  afterward  occupied  by  the  children  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  19-23).  In  the  second  century 
B.  c,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews,  reconquered  the 
province.  Iturea,  with  the  adjoining  provinces,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  chief  called  Zenodorus ;  but 
about  B.  c.  20  they  were  taken  from  him  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great,  who 
bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (Lk.  iii.  1).  Pliny 
rightly  places  Iturea  N.  of  Bashan  and  near  Da- 
mascus ;  and  J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining 
Trachonitis,  and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus 
between  Tiberias  and  Damascus.  At  the  place  in- 
dicated is  situated  the  modern  province  of  Jedur 
(Ar.  =  Heb.  Jetur).  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Trachonitis,  on  the  S.  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  W.  by 
Hermon,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
It  is  table-land  with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has 
little  conical  and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  jagged  rocks. 
The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and  the  formation  similar  to 
that  of  the  Lejah.  (Akgob.)  Jedur  contains  thirty- 
eight  towns  and  villages,  ten  of  which  are  now  en- 
tirely desolate,  and  all  the  rest  contain  only  a  few 
families  of  poor  peasants,  living  in  wretched  hovels 
amid  heaps  of  ruins. 

I'Yih  (fr.  Heb.  =  overturning^  ruin,  Ges. ;  from 
a  Babylonian  god,  Iva,  who  represents  the  sky  or 
ether  ?  Sir  H.  Rawlinson),  or  I'yt,  mentioned  in 
Scripture  twice  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ;  compare 
Is.  xxxvii.  13)  in  connection  with  Hena  and  Sephar- 
vairo,  and  once  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  in  connection  with 
Babylon  and  Cuthah,  must  be  sought  in  Babylonia, 
and  probably  (so  RawUnson)  the  modem  Hit.  This 
town,  famous  for  its  bitumen  springs,  lay  on  the 
Euphrates,  between  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  Anah 
(Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  politically 
united  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (xix. 
13).     It  is  probably  the  Ahava  of  Ezr.  viii.  15. 

I'Tt^ry  (Heb.  ahin,  in  all  passages,  except  1  K.  x. 
22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  shenJiabbim  is  so  ren- 
dered). The  word  slien,  literally  =  the  tooth  of  any 
animal,  and  hence  more  especially  denotes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  projecting  tusks  of  elephants.  (Horn.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew 
denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the  latter  portion  of 
the  compound  thenhabbim  be  supposed  to  have  this 
meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit 
ibha*,  an  elepfutnt.  The  Assyrians  appear  to  have 
carried  on  a  great  traffic  in  ivory.  Their  early,  con- 
quests in  India  bad  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and 
(according  to  one  rendering  of  the  passage)  their 
artists  supplied  the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  car^'- 
ings  in  ivory  from  the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii. 
6).  (Box-tree.)  On  the  obelisk  in  the  British 
Uuseum  the  captives  or  tribute-bearers  are  repre- 
sented as  carrying  tusks.  Among  the  merchan- 
dise of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  are 
included  "all  manner  vessels  of  ivory."  The 
skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fash- 
ioned the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  over- 


laid it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18;  2  Chr.  ix.  17). 
The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  car- 
avans of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13;Ez.  xxvii.  15),  or  was 
brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the  navy  of 
Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians,  at  a  very 
early  period,  made  use  of  this  material  in  decora- 
tion. The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  prin- 
cipally brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herodotus,  iii.  114), 
though  their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia. 
The  Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
brought  to  Sesostris  "ebony  and  gold,  and  the 
teeth  of  elephants."  According  to  Pliny,  ivory 
was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  that 
the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and  even  fences 
and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  Egyptian  mer- 
chants traded  for  ivory  and  onyx-stoues,  to  Bary- 
gaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down  the  com- 
merce of  Western  India  from  Ozene.  In  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  ivory  was  frequently  employed  for 
purposes  of  ornament.  The  "  ivory  house  "  of 
Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the 
walls  of  which  were  panelled  with  ivory,  like  the 
palace  of  Menelaus  described  by  Homer  {Odys. 
iv,  73).  Beds  inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4),  as  also 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  great  ivory  throne  of 
Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen,  has 
been  already  mentioned  (compare  Rev.  xx.  11); 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  "  tower 
of  ivory "  of  Cant.  vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original  among  the 
things  that  were.  By  the  luxurious  Phenicians, 
ivory  was  employed  to  ornament  the  boxwood 
rowing  benches  (or  "  hatches,"  according  to  some) 
of  their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6). 

I'vy  (Gr.  kisnon),  a  well-known  creeping  plant, 
the  common  Hedera  Helix,  of  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  describe  two  or  three  kinds, 
which  appear  to  be  only  varieties.  Ivy  was  sacred 
to  Bacchus  (2  Me.  vi.  7). 

Iz'e-bar  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Izhar  (Num.  iiL  19  only). 

Iz'e-bar-ites,  the  =  the  Izharites  (Num.  iii.  27). 

Iz'Iiir  (fr.  Heb.  =.  oil,  Ges.),  son  of  Kohath, 
grandson  of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and 
father  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21 ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi. 
1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18) ;  head  of  the  Izbaritis  or  Ize- 

HARITES. 

Iz'bar-ites  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendants  of  Izhar), 
the,  a  family  of  Kohathite  Levites,  descendants  from 
Izhar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22,  xxvi.  23,  29). 

Iz-ra-hi'«h  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  brings 
forth,  Ges.),  a  chief  of  Issachar;  son  of  Uzzi  (1 
Chr.  vii.  3). 

Iz'ra-liite  (fr.  Heb.,  probably  =  descendant  of  Zk- 
rah  1,  Ges.),  tbe,  the  designation  of  Shamucth  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  8). 

Iz'rl  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendant  of  Jezer,  Ges. ;  crea- 
tion [i.  e.  a  creator'^  is  Jah,  FU.),  a  Levite  leader  of 
the  fourth  course  or  ward  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xxv.  11);  in  verse  3  called 
Zeri. 


Ja'a-kan  (fr.  Heb.  =  Akam,  Ges. ;  a  sagacious,  in- 
telligent  one,  Fii.),  Jakan,  the  forefather  of  tho 
Bene-jaakan  (Deut.  x.  6). 

Ja-a-ko'kab  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jacob,  Ges.X  a  princ« 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Ja'a-la  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jaalah,  ancestor  of  certain 
"children  of  Solomon's  servants"  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  68). 
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Ja'fl'lah  (fr.  Heb.  =■  wild  she-goat,  Ges, ;  elevation, 
Fu.)  =  Jaala  (Ezr.  ii.  56). 

Ja'a-lam  (fr.  Heb.  =  hidden,  Ges. ;  eucender  of  the 
mountains,  Fu.),  a  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  14, 
18 ;  compare  1  Chr,  i.  35),  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V. 
"  duke  ")  or  head  of  a  tribe  of  Edom. 

Ja'a-nai  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  answers,  Ges.), 
a  chief  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

Ja'a-re-or'e-glm  (fr.  Heb.  =  forests  of  the  wea- 
vers, Ges.),  according  to  the  present  text  of  2  Sam. 
xxi.  19,  a  Bethlehemite,  and  the  father  of  Elhanan 
1  who  slew  Goliath.     Jair  4. 

Ja'a-san(fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  has  made,  Ges.), 
one  of  the  "  sons "  of  Bani  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  37). 

Ja-a'si-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  has  made,  Ges.), 
ruler  of  Benjamin  under  David  ;  son  of  Abner  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

Ja-az-a-Di'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  hears, 
Ges.).  1.  One  of  the  captains  who  accompanied 
JoHASAN  3  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Miz- 
pah  (2  K.  XXV.  23),  and  who  appears  afterward  to 
have  assisted  in  recovering  Ishmael's  prey  from  his 
clutches  fcomp.  Jer.  xli.  11).  Afterward  he  probably 
went  to  Egypt  with  the  rest(Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  (Jeza- 
NiAH.)^2.  Son  of  Shaphan  (Ez.  viii.  11);  possibly  = 
3i  Son  of  Azur ;  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people 
against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy  (xi. 
1). — 4.  A  Rechabite,  son  of  Jeremiah  ;  apparently 
chief  of  the  tribe  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

Ja'a-zer,  or  Ja'zer  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  helps, 
Ges. ;  apiace  hedged  about,  Fii.),  a  town  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, in  or  near  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  possession  of  the 
Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after  Heshbon, 
and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Bashan  (Num.  xxi. 
32).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  and  al- 
lotted from  their  territory  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(xxxii.  35  ;  Josh.  xiii.  25,  xxi.  39  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  81),  but  in  David's  time  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Hebronites,  i.  e.  descendants  of 
Kohath  (xxvi.  31).  In  the  "  burdens  "  against  Moab, 
Jaazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  vine- 
yards were  there  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  It 
seems  to  have  ^ven  its  name  to  a  district  of  depen- 
dent towns  (Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "  villages  ; "  1  Mc. 
T.  8),  the  "  land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  xxxiL  1).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  laid  down  its  position  as  ten  (or  eight) 
Roman  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia  (Rabbah  1 ;  now 
AmmAn),  and  fifteen  from  Heshbon,  and  as  the  source 
of  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Jordan.  Szir,  or 
Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  nine 
Roman  miles  W.  of  Ammdn,  and  about  twelve  from 
Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further  investigation,  we 
must  place  Jazer. 

Ja-a-zi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  consoles, 
Ges.),  apparently  third  son,  or  a  descendant,  of  Me- 
rari  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Ja-a'zi-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  consoles,  Ges.), 
one  of  the  Levites  appointed  by  David  to  perform 
the  musical  service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

AZIEL. 

Ja'bal  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  stream,  river,  Ges. ;  mover, 
wanderer,  nomad,  Fii.),  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah 
(Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal ;  described  as 
the  "  FATHER  "  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have 
cattle. 

Jab'bok  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  pouring  out,  emptging, 
Sim.,  Ges.),  a  stream  which  intersects  the  mountain- 
range  of  Gilead  (compare  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5),  and 
falls  into  the  Jordan  about  midway  between  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.     It  was  anciently 


the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Num.  xxi. 
24 ;  Deut  ii.  37,  iii.  16).  When  the  Ammonites 
were  driven  out  by  Sihon  from  their  ancient  terri- 
tory, they  took  possession  of  the  eastern  plain,  and 
of  a  considerable  section  of  the  eastern  defiles  of 
Gilead,  around  the  sources  and  upper  branches  of 
the  Jabbok.  It  was  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Jabbok 
the  interview  took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxii.  22);  and  this  river  afterward  became, 
toward  its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Its 
modem  name  is  Wady  Zurka  (so  Porter,  with  Rob- 
inson, Stanley,  Winer,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Fairbairn, 
&c.).  But  Mr.  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn,  s.  v.  Jogbehah) 
maintains  that  the  Jabbok  =  the  Hieromax,  the 
modem  Nahr  YarmHk,  which  falls  into  the  Jordan 
about  five  miles  S.  of  the  Lake  of  Grennesaret. 

Ja'tesh  (fr.  Heb.  =  dry,  Ges.).  1.  Father  of 
Shallum,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10, 
13,  14). — 2.  The  short  form  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1 
Sam.  xi.  9,  10;  1  Chr.  x.  12). 

Ja'besh^U'e-ad  (fr.  Heb.,  see  Jabesh  and  Gile- 
ad), or  Jabesh  in  the  territory  of  Gilead.  In  ita 
widest  sense  Gilead  included  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad 
and  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  E.  of  the  Jordan — 
and  of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Judg.  xxi.  8-14.  For  not 
coming  up  to  Mizpeh  in  the  war  against  Benjamin, 
every  male  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  virgins 
(400)  seized  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  600  men 
of  Benjamin  that  remained.  Being  attacked  sub- 
sequently by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  Saul  displayed 
his  prowess  in  its  defence  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-15).  When 
Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  slain,  the  men  of  Ja- 
besh came  by  night  and  took  down  their  corpses 
from  the  walls  of  Beth-shan,  and  paid  them  funeral 
honors  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8-13).  David  blessed  them 
for  this  (2  Sam.  ii.  4  flf.).  The  site  of  the  city  is  not 
defined  in  the  0.  T.,  but  Eusebius  places  it  beyond 
Jordan,  six  miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain-road 
to  Gerasa ;  where  its  name  is  probably  preserved  in 
the  Wady  Yabes,  which,  flowing  from  the  E.,  enters 
the  Jordan  below  Beth-shan  or  Scjrthopolis.  Ac- 
cording to  Robinson,  the  ruin  ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Wady,  still  marks  its  site. 

Ja'bez  (fr.  Heb.  =  he  causes  pain,  Ges.).  1.  Ap- 
parently a  place  at  which  the  families  of  the  scribes 
resided,  who  belonged  to  the  families  of  the  Kenites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  55). — i.  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (iv.  9,  10),  in  a  passage  of  re- 
markable detail  inserted  in  a  genealogy  again  con- 
nected with  Bethlehem  (ver.  4).  Jabez  was  "  more 
honorable  than  his  brethren,"  though  who  they 
were  is  not  ascertainable. 

Ja'bin  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  (^serves,  Ges.).  1. 
King  of  Hazor  1,  who  organized  a  confederacy  of 
the  northern  princes  against  the  Israelites  (Josh, 
xi.  1-3).  He  assembled  an  army,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  compares  to  the  sands  for  multitude 
(ver.  4).  Joshua  surprised  this  vast  host  of  allied 
forces  by  the  waters  of  Merom  (ver.  7)  and  utterly 
routed  them.  During  the  ensuing  wars,  Joshua 
again  attacked  Jabin  and  burnt  his  city  (xi.  1-14). 
— i,  A  king  of  Hazor,  who  had  900  chariots  of  iron, 
and  for  twenty  years  oppressed  the  children  of 
Israel.  His  great  army  under  Sisera  was  defeated 
by  Barak  near  the  river  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  3,  13,  v. 
21).  Some  have  supposed  this  Jabin  =  No.  1,  but 
in  opposition  to  the  plain  narrative  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  common  chronology  makes  the  victory 
of  Joshua  over  Jabin  1  about  150  years  previous  to 
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that  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  Jabin  2,  who  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  No.  1.  Diuing  the  inter- 
val the  Canaanitcs  evidently  recovered  their  strength 
in  northern  Palestine,  &c.,  and  may  have  rebuilt  the 
citv  of  Hazor.     Harosheth. 

jab'ncfl  (fr.  Ileb.  =  Ood  lets  build,  Ges.).  1.  One 
of  the  points  on  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah,  not 
quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it  (Josh.  xv.  11). 
There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  attributes  it  to  the 
Danites.  There  was  a  constant  struggle  going  on 
between  that  tribe  (Dan)  and  the  Philistines  for  the 
possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  lowland  plains, 
and  we  next  meet  with  Jabneel  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziah  dispossessed  them 
of  it.  and  demolished  its  fortifications.  Here  it  is 
m  the  shorter  form  of  Jabneu.  Under  the  name 
of  Jamma  it  is  mentioned  in  1  Mc.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x. 
69,  XV.  40,  and  was  again  a  strong  place.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  harbor  on  the  coast,  to  which,  and 
the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire  (2  Mc.  xii.  9). 
At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  places  of  Judea,  and  con- 
tained a  Jewish  school  of  great  fame.  The  modem 
village  of  Vebna,  more  accurately  Ibna,  stands  about 
two  miles  from  the  sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just  S. 
of  the  Nahr  Rubin.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  S. 
of  Jaffa,  seven  from  Eamleh,  and  four  from  ^Akir 
(Ekron).  It  probably  occupies  its  ancient  site. — 2. 
One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  NaphtaH 
(Josh.  xix.  33  only).  Little  or  no  clew  can  be  got 
to  its  situation.  Doubtless  it  is  the  same  place 
which,  as  lamnia  and  lamnilh,  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  among  the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee. 

Jab  neli  (fr.  Heb.  =  God  lets  build)  =  Jabneel 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6). 

Ja'ehan  [-kan]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  afflicted,  Ges.),  one 
of  seven  chief  men  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Ja'cliin  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  makes  firm, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  two  pillars  set  up  "in  the  porch" 
(1  K.  vii.  21)  or  before  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of 
Solomon.     Boaz  2. 

Ja'cbin  (see  above).  It  Fourth  son  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15);  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12).  (Jarib  1.)— 8. 
Head  of  the  twenty-first  course  of  priests  in  the 
time  of  David.  Some  of  the  course  returned  from 
Babvlon  (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17 ;  Neh.  xi.  10). 

Ja'chin-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  family  founded 
by  Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Ja'elBth  [-sinth]  (fr.  Gr.  huakinthos  =  hyacinth), 
a  precious  stone,  forming  one  of  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  The 
ancient  Gr.  huakinthos  (hyacinth  or  jacinth)  =  the 
modem  Sapphire  (King).  The  modem  jacinth  or 
hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  zircon,  found  in  square 
prir-ms,  white,  gray,  red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or 
pale-green.  The  expression  in  Kev.  ix.  17,  "of 
jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breast-plate,  is  descriptive 
simply  of  a  hyacirUJdne,  i.  e.  dark-purple  color. 
Colors,  II.  2. 

Ja'rob  (L.  fr.  Heb.  ya^uk6b  =  heel-catcher,  sup- 
planter,  lier-in-wait,  Ges.).  I>  Second  son  of  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was 
59  and  Abraham  159  years  old,  probably  at  the 
well  Lahai-roi.  His  history  is  related  in  the  latter 
half  of  Genesis.  He  bought  the  birth-right  (First- 
born) from  his  brother  Esau  ;  and  afterward,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing  intended 
for  Esau,  by  practising  a  well-known  deceit  on 
Isaac.  Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the  wander- 
ings of  Isaac  in  the  S.  Country ;  but  now  Jacob, 


in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  was  sent  from  the  family 
home,  to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife 
among  his  kindred  in  Padan-aram.  As  he  passed 
through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty-one  yeai-s  he  returned  from  Padan- 
aram  with  two  wives  (Leah  ;  Rachel),  two  concu- 
bines (BiLHAH ;  Zilpah  ;  see  Concubine  ;  Mar- 
riage), eleven  sons  (Reuben  ;  Simeon  ;  Levi  ;  Jubah  ; 
Dan  ;  Naphtali  ;  Gad  ;  Asher  ;  Issachar  ;  Zebu- 
LUN ;  Joseph),  and  a  daughter  (Dinah),  and  large 
property.  He  escaped  from  the  angry  pursuit  of 
Laban  (Galeed),  from  a  meeting  with  Esau,  and 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by 
the  murder  of  Shechem  ;  and  in  each  of  those  three 
emergencies  he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the 
interposition  of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won 
by  a  night  of  wrestling  with  God  (Peniel),  his  name 
was  changed  at  Jabbok  into  Israel.  Deborah  and 
Rachel  died  before  he  reached  Hebron;  Benjamin 
was  bom  to  him  on  the  way ;  and  at  Hebron,  in  the 
122d  year  of  his  age,  he  and  Esau  buried  their 
father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob, 
was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven  years  before  the  death 
of  Isaac ;  and  Jacob  had  probably  exceeded  his 
1 30th  year  when  he  went  thither,  being  encouraged 
in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed  for  the  last  time 
through  Beer-sheba.  He  was  presented  to  Pharaoh, 
and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  at  Rameses  and 
Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn  blessing  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own  sons  one  by 
one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  their  rec- 
onciliation with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  147th  year. 
His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  with  great  care 
and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  deposited 
with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah. — The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by 
the  first  and  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea, 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3, 
4,  12)  to  convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  from 
their  state  of  alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to 
their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favor  shown 
to  their  ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2)  strengthens 
the  desponding  hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  as- 
suring them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon 
Jacob  was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the 
frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  other  two  patriarchs,  there  are  distinct 
references  to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four 
books  of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  11-13,  St  Paul  ad- 
duces the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the 
favor  of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural 
descent.  In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel  and  his  posses- 
sion of  land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  Jn.  i.  51,  and 
iv.  5,  12.  And  Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vii.  12, 
16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was  the  means  of 
restoring  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the 
burial  of  his  sons  in  Shechem.  We  should  also 
suppose,  had  we  only  this  concise  statement,  that 
Jacob  himself  was  buried  at  Shechem  (see  above). 
Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in 
Scripture.  In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination 
of  the  quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisi- 
tiveness which  seems  to  have  marked  his  mother's 
family ;  and  in  Esau,  as  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory 
and  independent  character  of  Abraham  was  devel- 
oped into  the  enterprising  habits  of  a  warlike 
hunter-chief.  Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a 
larger  space,  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  less 
favorable  impression  than  either  of  the  other  patri- 
archs with  whom  he  is  joined  in  equal  honor  in  the 
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N.  T.  (Mat.  viii.  11).  But  in  considering  his  char- 
acter we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  know  not  what 
limits  were  set  in  those  days  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A  timid,  thoughtful  boy  would  acquire  no  self-reli- 
ance in  a  secluded  home.  There  was  little  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  wide  sympathy,  gen- 
erosity, frankness.  Growing  up  a  stranger  to  the 
great  joys  and  great  sorrows  of  natui-al  life — 
deaths,  and  wedlock,  and  births ;  inured  to  caution 
and  restraint  in  the  presence  of  a  more  vigorous 
brother ;  secretly  stimulated  by  a  belief  that  God 
designed  for  him  some  superior  blessing,  Jacob  was 
perhaps  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  narrow,  selfish, 
deceitful,  disappointed  man.  But,  after  dwelling 
for  more  than  half  a  lifetime  in  solitude,  he  is  driven 
from  home  by  the  provoked  hostility  of  his  more 
powerful  brother.  Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow 
the  outcast  begins  life  afresh  long  after  youth  has 
passed,  and  finds  himself  brought  first  of  all  unex- 
pectedly into  that  close  personal  communion  with 
God  which  elevates  the  soul,  and  then  into  that  en- 
larged intercourse  with  men  which  is  capable  of 
drawing  out  all  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature. 
An  unseen  world  was  opened.  God  revived  and 
renewed  to  him  that  slumbering  promise  over  which 
he  had  brooded  for  threescore  years  since  he  learned 
it  in  childhood  from  his  mother.  Angels  conversed 
with  him.  Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the 
watchful  care  of  an  ever-present  spiritual  Father. 
Face  to  face  he  wrestled  with  the  Representative  of 
the  Almighty.  And  so,  even  though  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  his  early  transgressions  hung  about 
him,  and  saddened  him  with  a  deep  know-ledge  of 
all  the  evil  of  treachery  and  domestic  envy,  and 
partial  judgment,  and  filial  disobedience,  yet  the  in- 
creasing revelations  of  God  enlightened  the  old  age 
of  the  patriai'ch ;  and  at  last  the  timid  "  sup- 
planter,"  the  man  of  subtle  devices,  waiting  for  the 
salvation  of  Jehovah,  dies  the  "  soldier  of  God  " 
uttering  the  messages  of  God  to  his  remote  pos- 
terity. (Patriabcu.) — 3.  Father  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Mat.  i.  15, 
16).     Genealogy  op  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Ja'eob's  Well  (Jn.  iv.  6  ff.).    Shechem. 

Ja-enbas  (fr.  Gr.)  =:  Akkub  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Ja'da  (fr.  Heb.  =  knowing^  wise,  Ges.),  son  of 
Onam,  and  brother  of  Shammai,  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
28,  32). 

Ja'daa  (fr.  Heb.  =  Iddo,  Ges.),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Xebo  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jad'dn-a  (fr.  Heb.  =  known,  Ges.).  1.  One  of 
the  chief  laymen  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Xe- 
hemiah  (Xeh.  x.  21). — i.  Son,  and  successor  in  the 
high-priesthood,  of  Jonathan  or  Johanan ;  the  last 
HiGU-PRiEST  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  and  probably 
(so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  the  latest  name  in  tlie  canon 
(xii.  11,  22).  Probably  also  he  was  priest  in  the 
reign  of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  still  high- 
priest  after  the  Persian  d\"nasty  was  overthrown, 
i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ja'don  (fr.  Heb.  =  judye,  Ges.),  "  the  Meronoth- 
ite,"  who  assisted  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  iii.  7). 

Ja'el  (fr.  Heb.  =  wild  [or  mountai7i]  goat,  Ges.), 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  In  the  headlong  rout 
which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  by 
Barak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his  chariot  the  more 
easily  to  avoid  notice,  fled  unattended,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  taken  by  his  army,  to 
the  tent  of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.     He  accepted 


Jael's  invitation  to  enter,  and  she  flung  a  mantle 
over  him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the  floor.  When 
thirst  prevented  sleep,  and  he  asked  for  water,  she 
brought  him  buttermilk  in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus 
ratifying  with  the  semblance  of  officious  zeal  the 
sacred  bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.  At  last,  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security,  the  weary  general  re- 
signed himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and 
fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins  which  fastened 
down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her  right  hand 
the  mallet  used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  with 
one  terrible  blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera's  tempUs 
deep  into  the  earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless 
agony,  "  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell  dead  "  (Judg. 
V.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet  the  pursuing 
Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she  might  in 
his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  !  Many 
have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  fulfilled  the 
saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell  Sisera  into 
the  hand  of  a  woman  (iv.  9 ;  Jos.  v.  5,  §  4) ;  and 
hence  they  have  supposed  that  Jael  was  actuated 
by  some  divine  and  hidden  influence.  But  the  Bible 
gives  no  hint  of  such  an  inspiration.  If,  therefore, 
we  eliminate  the  still  more  monstrous  supposition 
of  the  Rabbis  that  Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael  because 
he  attempted  to  oflFcr  her  violence,  the  murder  will 
appear  in  all  its  atrocity.  We  may  question  whether 
any  moral  commendation  is  directiy  intended  in 
Judg.  v.  24,  "  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael .  .  . 
be,"  &c.  What  Deborah  stated  was  &fact,  viz.  that 
the  wives  of  the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly 
regard  Jael  as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise  her 
as  a  popular  heroine.  "It  is  in  reality  the  work 
of  God's  judgment  through  her  instrumentality  that 
is  celebrated,  not  her  mode  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution "  (so  Fairbaim).  The  suggestion  of  Gesc- 
nius,  Hollmann,  Winer,  &c.,  that  the  Jael  in  Judg. 
V.  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  unknown 
Israelitish  judge,  appears  extremely  unlikely  (so 
Mr.  Farrar). 

Ja  gar  (fr.  Heb.  =  lodging-place,  Ges.),  a  town  of 
Judah,  one  of  those  furthest  to  the  S.,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).     Kinah. 

Jab  (Heb.  Yah),  the  abbreviated  form  of  "  Jeho- 
TAH,"  used  only  in  poetry.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  with  a  single  exception  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
4)  is  rendered  "  Lord  "  in  the  A.  V.  The  identity 
of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is  strongly  marked  in  Is.  xii. 
2,  xxvi.  4.  The  former  of  these  should  be  trans- 
lated "  for  my  strength  and  song  is  Jah  Jehovah  " 
(compare  Ex.  xv.  2) ;  and  the  latter,  "  trust  ye  in 
Jehovah  for  ever,  for  in  Jah  Jehovah  is  the  rock 
of  ages."  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  or  Hallelujah, 
in  all  cases  =  "  praise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8 
[Heb.  9]  Jah  stands  in  a  parallehsm  with  "  Jehovah 
the  God  of  hosts  "  in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Wright 
would  translate  "  Oh  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  who 
like  Thee  is  strong,  0  Jah  ! " 

Ja'hath  (fr.  Heb.  =  union  ?  Ges. ;  revival,  com- 
fort, Fii.).  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the  son  of  Gershom 
and  grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  xi.  20). — 2.  Head  of 
a  later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom ;  eldest  son 
of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan  (xxiii.  10,  11). — %,  A 
man  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (iv.  2);  son  of 
Reaiah  the  son  of  Shobal.^.  A  Kohathite  Levite, 
son  of  Shelomoth  (xxiv.  22).— 5.  A  Merarite  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxiiv.  12). 

Ja'haz,  also  Ja  ha-za,  Ja'ha-zab,  and  Jah'zah  (all 
fr.  Heb.  Yahats,  Yahetsah  [  =  jAace  trodden  down, 
Ges.]).  At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
between  the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon,  kmg  of 
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the  Amorites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole 
pastoral  country  included  between  the  Amon  and 
the  Jabbok,  the  Belka  of  the  modem  Arabs  (Num. 
xxL  23 ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in  the 
allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  and  was  given 
to  the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  78).  It  was  in 
the  hands  of  Moab  in  later  times  (Is.  xv.  4 ;  Jer. 
xlviii  21,  34).  Probably  Jahaz  was  just  N.  of  the 
Amon,  but  this  question  must  anait  further  re- 
search. 

Ja'hi-za  (see  Jahaz)  =  Jahaz  (Josh.  xiii.  18). 

Ja'ha-zah  (see  Jauaz)  =  Jahaz  (Josh.  xxi.  36; 
Jer.  xlviii.  21). 

Ja-ha-zi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  beholds, 
Ges.),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a  priest  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  15). 

Ja-ba'zi-fl  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  beholds,  Ges.). 
1.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin  who  joined  David 
atZiklag(l  Chr.  xii.  4). — 2.  A  priest  whom  David 
appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark  (xvi. 
6). — i,  A  Kohathite  Levite,  third  son  of  Hebron 
(sxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).— 4.  Son  of  Zechariah ;  a  Le- 
vite of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  inspired  to  animate  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  Judah  in  the  march  against  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  &c.  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). — 5>  The 
"  son  of  Jahaziel "  was  the  chief  of  the  sons  of 
Shecaniah  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  5). 

Jah'dai,  or  Jab'da-i  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah 
directs,  Ges.),  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father 
of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jah'di-fl  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  makes  joyful, 
Ges.),  a  chieftain  of  Manasseh,  E.  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
V.  24). 

Jab'do  (fr.  Heb.  =  his  union,  Ges.),  a  Gadite,  son 
of  Buz  and  father  of  Jeshishai  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Jali'ie^l  (fr.  Heb.  =  hoping  in  God,  Ges.),  the 
third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  26) ;  founder  of  the  Jahleelites. 

Jah'lc^i-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  descendants  of  Jahleel  (Num. 
xxvi.  26). 

Jah'nai,  or  Jah'ma-1  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Je/iovah 
guards,  Ges.),  a  man  of  Issachar;  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  house  of  Tolah  (1  Chr.  viL  2). 

Jab'zah  (see  Jahaz)  =  Jahaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  78). 

Jah'ze-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  allots,  Ges.),  the 
first  of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24) ; 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jahzeelitfs  (Num. 
xxvi.  48);  =  Jahziel. 

Jah'zf-eMtes  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  a  branch  of  the 
Kaphtalites,  descended  from  Jahzeel  (Num.  xxvi. 
48). 

Jah'z^•rah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  leads  back), 
a  priest  of  the  house  of  Immer(l  Chr.  ix.  12);  = 
Ahasai. 

Jah'zi-el  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jahzeel  (1  Chr.  vii.  13). 

Ja'ir  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  enlightens,  Ges. ;  see 
No.  4).  1.  A  man  who  on  his  father's  side  was 
descended  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother's  from 
Manasseh.  (Becher  1.)  During  the  conquest  he 
performed  one  of  the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took 
the  whole  of  Aroob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  some  vil- 
lages in  Gilcad,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
Havoth-jair  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).— J. 
"  Jair  the  Gileadite,"  who  judged  Israel  for  two- 
and-twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  8-6).  He  had  thirty 
sons  who  rode  thirty  asses,  and  possessed  thirty 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which  were  called 
Hatoth-jair.— 3.  A  Bei^aoiitc,  bod  of  Kish  and 


father  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  6).— 4.  (fr.  Heb.  = 
whom  God  awakes,  Ges.),  father  of  Elhanam  1,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  ( 1  Chr.  xx.  5). 

Ja'iMte  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendant  of  Jair,  Ges.),  the. 
Ira  the  Jairite  was  a  priest  (?)  (A.V. "  chief  mler  ") 
to  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  26). 

Ja-i'nis  (L.  probably  =  Jair).  1,  A  mler  of  a 
synagogue,  probably  in  some  town  near  the  western 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Our  Lord  restored  his 
daughter  to  hfe  (Mat.  ix.  18 ;  Mk.  v.  22 ;  Lk.  viii. 
41). — 2.  [pron.  Ja'i-rus]  Jair  3  (Esth.  xi.  2). 

Ja'kan  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jaakak),  son  of  Ezer  the 
Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42);  =  Jaakan  =  Akax. 

Ja'keh  (fr.  Heb.  =  pious,  Ges.).  The  A.  V.  of 
Prov.  XXX.  1,  following  the  Targum  and  Syriac,  has 
represented  this  as  the  proper  name  of  the  father  of 
Agcr,  whose  sayings  are  collected  in  Prov.  xxx., 
and  such  is  the  natural  interpretation.  But  beyond 
this  we  have  no  clew  to  the  existence  of  either  Agur 
or  Jakeh.  Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows 
that  Jakeh  was  a  name  of  David  of  some  mystical 
significance ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
support.  If  Jakeh  be  the  name  of  a  person,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  we  know  nothing 
more  about  him ;  if  not,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
symbolical  meanings  which  may  be  extracted  from 
the  clause  in  which  it  occurs.  Hitzig  makes  Agur 
and  Lemuel  brothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa, 
the  latter  being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi. 
1).  The  Heb.  massd  ("prophecy"  or  burden)  is 
considered  as  a  proper  name  =  the  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia.  ,Ucal. 

Ja'kin  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  sets  up,  Ges.).  1. 
Head  of  the  twelfth  course  of  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). — 2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of 
Shimhi  (viii.  19).t-8.  Jehoiakim  (Mat  i.  11,  margin). 

Ja'lon  (fr.  Heb.  =  passing  the  night,  abiding,  Ges.), 
a  descendant  of  Judah;  son  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Jam'bres  [-breez]  (L.  probably  from  Egyptian). 
Jannes. 

Jam'brl  (L.  probably  fr.  Heb.  dmri  =  Omri,  so 
Mr.  Westcott).  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  (b.  c.  161),  "the  children  of  Jambri" 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Maccabean  forces  (1  Mc.  ix.  36- 
41).  The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  original  text  was  "  the 
sons  of  the  Amorites." 

James  (fr.  Gr.  Jakobos  ;  L.  Jacobus  ;  all  fr.  Heb. 
=  Jacob).  1,  "James  the  son  of  Zcbedee."  This 
is  the  only  Apostle  of  whose  life  and  death  we 
can  write  with  certainty.  Of  his  early  life  we  know 
nothing.  We  first  hear  of  him  (so  Mr.  Meyrick, 
original  author  of  this  article)  a.  p.  27,  when  he 
was  called  to  be  our  Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  dis- 
appears from  view  a.  d.  44,  when  he  suflTered  mar- 
tyrdom at  the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. — I.  His 
History.  In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27, 
Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (Mk.  i.  20),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John 
(John  the  Apostle),  and  some  boatmen.  He  was 
engaged  in  his  customary  occupation  of  fishing,  and 
near  him  was  another  boat  belonging  to  Simon  and 
Andrew,  with  whom  he  and  his  sons  were  in  part- 
nership. Finding  themselves  unsuccessful,  the  oc- 
cupants of  both  boats  came  ashore,  and  began  to 
wash  their  nets.  At  this  time  the  new  Teacher 
(Jescs  Christ)  appeared  upon  the  beach.  At  His 
call  they  left  all,  and  became,  once  and  forever. 
His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch  men.  For  a  full 
year  we  lose  sight  of  James.  He  is  then,  in  the 
spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostleship  with   his 
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eleven  brethren  (Mat.  x.  2;  Mk.  iii.  14  ;  Lk.  vi.  13 ; 
Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the  apostles  given  us  by 
Mark,  and  in  the  Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that 
of  Simon  Peter:  in  Matthew  and  Luke  it  comes 
third.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  with  one  excep- 
tion (Lk.  ix.  28),  James  is  put  before  John,  and  that 
John  is  twice  described  as  "  the  brother  of  James  " 
(Mk.  V.  37 ;  Mat.  xvii.  1).  This  would  appear  to 
imply  that  at  this  time  James,  either  from  age  or 
character,  took  a  higher  position  than  his  brother. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  twelve  apostles  that  the  name  of 
"Boanerges"  was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
The  "  Sons  of  Thunder  "  had  a  burning  and  impet- 
uous spirit,  which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  un- 
chastened  form  (Lk.  ix.  54 ;  Mk.  x.  37).  The  first 
occasion  on  which  this  natural  character  manifests 
itself  in  James  and  his  brother  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  30.  He  was  passing  through  Samaria,  and 
"  sent  messengers  before  His  face  "  into  a  certain 
village,  "  to  make  ready  for  Him"  (Lk.  ix.  52),  i.  e. 
probably  to  announce  Him  as  the  Messiah.  The 
Samaritans,  with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon 
them,  refused  to  receive  Him ;  and  in  their  exas- 
peration James  and  John  entreated  their  Master  to 
follow  the  example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire  to 
consume  them.  At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a 
similar  spirit  appears  again  (Mk.  x.  35).  From  the 
time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  a.  d.  30,  to  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom,  a.  d.  44,  we  know  nothing 
of  James,  except  that  after  the  Ascension  he  per- 
severed in  prayer  with  the  other  apostles,  and  the 
women,  and  the  Lord's  brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In 
the  year  44,  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  ruler  of  all  the 
dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  Pliilip,  and  Lysanias.  Policy  and  in- 
clination would  alike  lead  such  a  monarch  "  to  lay 
hands"  (xii.  l)"on  certain  of  the  church;"  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Passover  of  the  year  44  had 
brought  James  and  Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  seized 
them  both. — II.  Chronological  Recapitulation.  In 
the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27  James  was 
called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of 
28  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter.  In  the 
spring  of  29  he  witnessed  the  Transfiguration. 
Very  early  in  the  year  30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritan 
village.  About  three  months  later  in  the  same  year, 
just  before  the  final  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and 
his  brother  made  their  ambitious  request  through 
their  mother  Salome.  On  the  night  before  the  Cru- 
cifixion he  was  present  at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 
On  the  day  of  the  Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as 
persevering  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples in  prayer.  Shortly  before  the  Passover,  in 
44,  he  was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out 
of  the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. — III.  Tradition  respecting  him.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  as  early  as  a.  d.  1 95,  re- 
lates, concerning  James's  martyrdom,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold  con- 
fession that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on  the 
spot :  accused  and  accuser  were  therefore  hurried 
ofif  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter  begged 
James  to  grant  him  forgiveness  ;  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  the  apostle  kissed  him,  saying,  "  Peace 
be  to  thee ! "  and  they  were  beheaded  together. 


This  tradition  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii.  6). 
— %.  "  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  "  (Mat.  x.  3  ;  Mk. 
iii.  18;  Lk.  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13). — 3.  "James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  "  (Mat.  xiii.  56 ;  Mk.  vi.  3 ;  Gal. 
i.  19). — 4.  "James  the  son  of  Mary"  (Mat.  xxvii. 
66;  Lk.  xxiv.  10);  also  called  "the  Little"  (A.  V. 
"  the  Less,"  Mk.  xv.  40). — 5.  "  James  the  brother 
of  Jude"  (Jude  1). — 6.  "James  the  brother  (?)  of 
Jude"  (Lk.  vi.  16;  Actsi.  13).— T.  "James"  (Acts 
xii.  17,  XV.  13,  xxi.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  7;  Gal.  ii.  9,  12). 
— 8t  "  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "  (Jas.  i.  1).  St.  Paul  identifies  for  us 
Nos.  3  and  7  (see  Gal.  ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i. 
19).  If  we  may  translate,  in  Lk.  vi.  16  and  Acts  i. 
13,  "  Judas  the  brother,^''  rather  than  the  son  "  of 
James,"  we  may  conclude  that  5  =  6.  We  may 
identify  5  and  6  with  3,  because  we  know  that  James 
the  Lord's  brother  had  a  brother  named  Jude.  We 
may  identify  4  with  3,  because  we  know  James  the 
son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Joses,  and  so 
also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother.  Thus  there 
remain  two  only,  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  (2.), 
and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (3.).  Can  we, 
or  can  we  not,  identify  them?  This  requires  a 
longer  consideration.  By  comparing  Mat.  xxvii.  56 
and  Mk.  xv.  40  with  Jn.  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the 
Vii^n  Mary  (Mary,  the  Virgin)  had  a  sister  named 
like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Clopas  (A. 
V.  "  Cleophas  "),  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little  and  Joses.  By  referring  to  Mat.  xiii.  55  and 
Mk.  vi.  3,  we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses,  with 
two  other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon,  and  at 
least  three  sisters,  were  living  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
at  Xazareth.  By  referring  to  Lk.  vi.  16  and  Acts 
i.  13,  we  find  that  there  were  two  brethren  named 
James  and  Jude  among  the  apostles.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  natural  to  think  that  we  had  here  but  one 
family  of  four  brothers  and  three  or  more  sisters, 
the  children  of  Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews  and 
nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  are  difficulties, 
however,  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.  For,  1.  the 
four  brethren  in  Mat.  xiii.  55  are  described  as  the 
brothers  of  Jescs,  not  as  His  cousins  ;  2.  they  are 
found  living  as  at  their  home  with  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  seems  unnatural  if  she  were  their  aunt,  their 
mother  being,  as  we  know,  still  alive ;  3.  the  James 
of  Lk.  vi.  15  is  described  as  the  son  not  of  Clopas, 
but  of  Alpheus ;  4.  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord " 
appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  apostolic  band  by 
their  declared  unbelief  in  His  Messiahship  (Jn.  vii. 
3-5),  and  by  being  formally  distinguished  from  the 
disciples  by  the  gospel-writers  (Mat.  xii.  48 ;  Mk.  iii. 
33;  Jn.  ii.  12;  Actsi.  14);  5.  James  and  Jude  are 
not  designated  as  the  Lord's  brethren  in  the  list  of 
the  apostles ;  6.  Mary  is  designated  as  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  whereas  she  would  have  been 
called  mother  of  James  and  Jude,  had  James  and 
Jude  been  apostles,  and  Joses  not  an  apostle  (Mat. 
xxvii.  46).  The  following  answers  may  be  given : — 
Objection  1 :  "  They  are  called  brethren."  Now  it 
is  clearly  not  necessary  to  understand  the  Greek 
plural  adelphoi  as  =  brothers  in  the  nearest  sense 
of  brotherhood.  It  need  not  mean  more  than  rela- 
tive. (Brother.)  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it "  brethren  "  ? 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  translation  appears  to  pro- 
duce very  grave  difficulties  (see  note  1  below).  For 
(l.)it  introduces  two  sets  of  four  first-cousins,  bear- 
ing the  same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and 
Simon  ;  and  (2.)  it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice  be- 
tween three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypotheses  as 
to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set  of  James,  Joses, 
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Jude,  and  Simon.  There  are  three  such  hypothe- 
ses :  (a.)  The  Eastern  hypothesis,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife  (Epiphanius, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  the  later  Greek  Church,  &c.). 
(6.)  The  Uel vidian  hypothesis,  that  James,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Bonosus,  Helvidius,  Jovinian, 
Strauss,  Herder,  Davidson,  Alford,  &c.).  (c.)  The 
Levirate  hj-pothesis,  that  Joseph  and  Clopas  were 
brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up  seed  to  his 
dead  brother  (an  attempt  in  the  eleventh  century  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin  traditions). — Objec- 
tion 2 :  "  The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters  are 
always  found  living  and  moving  about  with  the  Vir- 
gin Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas,  the 
Vii^n  Mary  was  their  aunt  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  between 
A.  D.  8  and  a.  d.  26.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  for 
believing  Clopas  to  have  been  alive  during  our 
Lord's  ministry.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  sup- 
posing that  the  two  widowed  sisters  lived  together, 
the  more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but  one  son,  and 
He  was  often  taken  from  her  by  His  ministerial 
duties? — Ohjeciion  3 :  "James  the  apostle  is  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Alpheus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  Al- 
PHEUS  and  Clopas  are  the  same  name. —  Objection  4 : 
Dean  Alford  considers  Jn.  vii.  5,  compared  with  vi. 
67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the  brothers  of  the  Lord 
were  of  the  number  of  the  twelve.  If  this  verse,  as 
he  states,  makes  "  the  crowning  difficulty  "  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
the  apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the 
difficulties  are  not  so  formidable  to  be  overcome. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  John  is 
here  speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses,  Si- 
mon, and  the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  the  statement  of  the 
Evangelist.  Xor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
disbelief  of  the  brethren  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
James  and  Jude  could  have  had  no  share  in  it. 
— Objection  5 :  The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a 
ground  for  an  argument,  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 
— Objection  6 :  There  is  no  such  improbability  as  is 
alleged  in  this  objection,  if  Joses  was,  as  would 
seem  likely,  an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in 
order  to  James.'    Had  we  not  (so  Mr.  Meyrick,  with 


*  The  preceding  ar^metit  is  from  the  article  in  Smith's 
Dictionarj'  by  Mr.  >reyrick.  Dr.  Lanse  ( Cormn.  on  Mat. 
xiii.  .5.V-57,  &c.)  has  recently  advocated  the  same  theory, 
that  James  and  the  other  "  IJrethren  "  of  Jesus  were  really 
his  consins.  maintaining,  not  with  Mr.  Meyriclc  and  most, 
that  the  two  Marys  (their  mothers)  were  sisters,  but  that 
Joseph  and  .Mpheus  were  brothers,  and,  the  latter  dying 
early,  the  former  adopted  his  brotiiers  six  or  more  chif- 
dreri.  and  thus  made  them  lesrally  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Jesus.  (.\i)OPTi0N.)  But  Rev.  P.  Schati",  D.  D.  (in  B.  S. 
xxi.  855  AT.,  Amer.  Ed.  of  Lange  on  Mat..  <fcc.).  advocates 
the  new  that  these  "  brethren  "'  and  '•  sisters  "  of  Jesus 
were  younger  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  else  older 
children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriasre,  oh  the  following 
pvnnda: — (1.)  The  "brethren  "  of  Jesus  (Jacob  or  James, 
Joseph  or  Joses.  Simon,  Jude  or  Judas)  are  mentioned 
with  or  witliont  Iheir  names  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in 
the  N.  T.  (Mat.  xii.  46,  47;  Mk.  iil.  Hi.  !ti:  Lk.  viii.  19, 
20:  Jn.  vii.  .1.  5.  10:  Acts  1.  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  5:  Oal.  i.  19), 
twice  with  their  "  sisters  "  (Mat.  x\i\.  .55.  m  :  Mk.  vi.  .3).  ; 
(2.)  The  cxpcvtiral  or  prammntlcalrt  priori  presumption  1 
fiivors  the  literal  meaning  of  "brethren''  and  "sisters."  i 
especially  as  no  parallel  case  of  a  wider  meaning  (except  1 
as  "brethren."  &c.— Christians)  can  be  quoted  from  tne  i 
N.  T.  (BRoTiren.)  (.3.)  There  is  no  mention  in  the  N.  T. 
of  cfiiinn*  or  kinmnen  of  Jeons  according  to  the  flesh, 
though  terms  were  not  wanting  to  express  this  relation- 
Bhip  (Mk.  vi.  4;  Lk.  1.  36.  5S,  11.  44,  xiv.  12,  xxi.  16;  Jn. 
xviil.  2«:  Acts  x.  *4,  xxiii.  26;  Rom.  Ix.  3,  xvl.  7.  11,  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  10).  (4.)  The  "brethren"  and  "sisters"  of  Jesus 
always  (except  In  Jn.  vii.  and  1  Cor.  ix.)  app«!ar  in  close  j 
connection  with  him  and  bis  mother  Mary,  as  being  imdcr  i 


Papias,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Chrysostom,  Je- 
rome, Augustine,  and  the  Western  or  Latin  Church) 
identified  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  with  the  broth- 
er of  the  Lord,  we  should  have  but  little  to  write 
of  him.  Of  his  father,  Alpheus  or  Clopas,  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  married  Mary,  the  sister  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four  sons  and 
three  or  more  daughters.  Probably  these  cousins, 
or,  as  they  were  usually  called,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  Lord,  were  older  than  Himself.  Of  James 
individually  we  know  nothing  till  the  spring  of  the 
year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together  with  his 
younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the  Apostolate.  It 
is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible)  that 
James  and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  "  to  lay  hold 
on  "  Jescs  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Mk.  iii. 
21);  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain,  that  it  is 
of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without  these 
two,  that  John  says,  "  Neither  did  His  brethren  be- 
lieve on  Him  "  (Jn.  vii.  5),  in  the  autumn  of  a.  d. 
29.  We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cru- 
cifixion and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
forty  days  that  intervened  between  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him. 
This  is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  XV.  7).  We  cannot  fix  the  date  of  this 
appearance.  It  was  probably  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Ascension.  Again  we  lose  sight  of  James 
for  ten  years,  and  when  he  appears  once  more  it  is 
in  a  far  higher  position  than  any  that  he  has  yet 
held.  In  the  year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of 
Saul.  Three  years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recol- 
lected what  they  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and 
feared  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  Barna- 
bas, at  this  time  of  far  higher  reputation  than  him- 
self, took  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him  to 
Peter  and  James  (Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18,  19),  and 
by  their  authority  he  was  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate  freely 
with  them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here 
we  find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
deciding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  from 
henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 


her  care  and  direction,  and  forming  one  fhmllv ;  why  never 
with  their  own  supposed  mother.  Mary  the  wile  of  Cieophas 
or  Alpheus,  who  was  \i\\n"  all  the  time  and  one  of  Christ's 
most  faithful  followers  (5lat.  xxvii.  56  fl". ;  Jn.  xix.  25)  ? 
(5.)  There  ie  no  intimation  in  the  N.  T..  unless  in  Gal.  i. 
19  (see  below  8),  that  Christ's  "  brethren  "  or  any  of  them 
were  of  the  twelve  apostles.  (6.)  The  "brethren  "  of  Je- 
sus are  mentioned  o?/«Ttheai)ostle8  and  XhxwdMingvWied 
fh)m  them  (j\cts  i.  i.3,  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  5;  compare  Mat.  xii. 
46-50,  69).  (7.)  Ills  "  brethren  "  are  represented  in  Jn.  vii. 
8-10,  long  alter  the  call  of  the  apostles,  as  vnbetuvers. 
(8.)  There  are  no  insurmoimtable  objections  ;  for  (o)  The 
objection  fW>m  identity  in  name  of  three  of  these  brothers 
with  three  of  the  aposltles  (James,  Simon,  Judas)  is  more 
than  counterlwlanced  by  the  opposite  difficulty  of  tivo  sis- 
ters with  the  same  name.  (MAitY,  the  Wife  of  Ci.bo- 
FHA8,)  Josephus  mentions  twenty-one  Simons,  seventeen 
Joses,  and  sixteen  Jndes.  There 'were  amonsj  the  twelve 
apostles  two  Simons,  two  Jameses,  and  two  Judases. 
These  were  among  the  most  common  Jewish  names. 
(b)  The  objection  from  Gal.  i.  19—"  But  other  of  the  apos- 
tles saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  bn>thcr"— is  de- 
stroyed, if.  with  Winer  and  other  high  authorities,  we  sup- 
plv  I  fair  before  "James"  (compare  Lk.  iv.  26.  27).  I)r. 
Schatr  thinks,  with  Mcver.  that  James  is  heredistinpiiished 
trom  the  Twelve  to  which  Peter  belonged,  but  luimbered 
with  the  "apostles"  In  a  wider  sense,  i.  e.  a  man  who 
Trom  his  close  natural  relationship  to  Christ,  his  weight  of 
character,  and  his  piety,  eiijovcd  an  apostolic  dignity  and 
authoritv  nmoncr  the  strict  Jewish  Christians,  iKjing  the 
acknowledged  head  and  leader  of  this  branch,  and  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  permanently  resided  and 
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department  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  For  by  this  time,  according 
to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  had  been  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  important 
centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  bishop. 
This  preeminence  is  evident  throughout  the  after- 
history  of  the  apostles,  whether  we  read  it  in  the 
Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Ecclesiastical  writers 
(Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  19,  xxi.  18;  Gal.  ii.  9).  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  his  martyrdom,  recorded 
by  Ilegesippus,  James  "  called  Just "  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Temple  (shortly  before  Vespasian 
commenced  the  siege  of  Jerusalem)  by  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  ;  he  was  then  stoned,  and  his  brains 
dashed  out  by  a  fuller's  club. 

James  (see  above),  the  Gca'er-al  E-pis'tle  of.  I. 
lis  Genuineness  and  Canonicity.  In  the  third  book 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  places  James, 
2d  and  3d  John,  and  Jude,  among  the  disputed  books 
of  the  N.  T.  Elsewhere  he  refers  this  epistle  to  the 
class  of  "  spurious."  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  Hermas,  and  Irenseus,  and  is  quoted  by  al- 
most all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century,  e.  g.  Atha- 
nasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  and 
Chrysostom.  In  397  the  Council  of  Cartilage  ac- 
cepted it  as  canonical,  and  from  that  time  there  has 
been  no  further  question  of  its  genuineness  on  the 
Siore  of  external  testimony.  (Canon;  Inspira- 
tion.) But  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
question  of  its  authenticity  was  again  raised,  and 
now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  evidence ;  the 
chief  objection  being  a  supposed  opposition  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  on  the  doctrine  of 
Justification. — II.  Its  Author.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  must  be  either  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
according  to  the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  version  ; 
or  James  the  son  of  Alpheus ;  or  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  general  opinion ;  or  an 
unknown  James.  Internal  evidence  points  unmis- 
takably to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we 
have,  in  the  preceding  article,  identified  James  the 
Just  with  the  son  of  Alpheus  (so  Mr.  Meyrick,  orig- 
inal author  of  this  article).  It  was  written  from 
Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he  wrote  it  has  been  fixed 


died,  while  the  '*  apostles  "  proper  were  not  fixed  in  any 
particular  diocese,  (c)  The  objection  that  Christ  on  the 
cross  could  not  have  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
John  (Jn.  xix.  26,  27),  if  she  had  other  sons,  applies  also 
if  James  and  Judas  were  apostles,  cousins,  and  long  in- 
mates of  the  family,  and  must  be  solved  on  the  ground  of 
a  deeper  spiritual  sympathy  on  the  part  of  John.  (See  also 
9,  a.  below.)  (d)  The  objection  from  a  belief  in  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary  is  a  matter  of  religious  doctrine 
or  feeling  to  be  treated  with  proper  regard ;  but  it  applies 
only  to  the  view  that  these  "brethren  "  were  younerer 
children  of  Mary,  not  to  their  being  older  children  of  Jo- 
seph by  a  former  marriage.  Further,  while  Mary's  virgin- 
ity before  Christ's  birth  is  an  article  of  faith,  neither 
Cririsfs  honor  nor  Mary's  requires  her  perpetual  virginity 
after  his  birth,  unless  there  be  something  unholy  or  im- 
pure in  the  marriage  relation  itself  (Heb.  xiii.  4) ;  the  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  seem  to  have  had  no  such  feeling  of 
repugnance  to  a  real  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary 
(compare  Mat.  i.  23 ;  Lk.  ii.  7,  &c.) ;  and  Christ's  sharing 
the  common  trials  of  family  life  in  all  its  forms,  moving 
as  a  brother  among  brothers  and  sisters,  may  be  another 

f)roof  of  His  true  and  full  humanity  and  condescending 
!>ve  (compare  Heb.  iv.  15).  (9.)  Nor  is  the  cousin- 
theory  free  from  difficulties,  It  assumes  (a)  that  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  (Mat.  xx\ii.  56;  Mk. 
XV.  40)  was  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  two  sisters  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  (Mart,  the  Wife  of  Cleo- 
PHAS.)  But  the  "  mother's  sister  "  in  Jn.  xix.  25  may  = 
Salome,  ib)  That  Cleophas  =  Alpheus.  This,  though 
not  improbable,  is  not  certain.  Besides,  Matthew  (or 
Levij  was  also  a  son  of  Alpheus  (Mk,  ii.  14),  and  if  James's 
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as  late  as  a.  d.  62,  and  as  early  as  45.  Those  who 
see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
a  misconstruction  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  faith,  in  ii,  14-2(5,  and  those  who  see  a 
reference  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  v.  1,  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Christians 
in  ii.  7,  argue  in  favor  of  the  later  date.  The  ear- 
lier date  is  advocated  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allu- 
sion to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the 
Gentile  Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recog- 
nized.— III.  Its  Object.  The  main  object  of  the 
Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but  to  improve 
morality.  St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the 
N.  T.  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  Epistle.  Some  commentators  and 
writers  see  in  St.  James  a  man  who  had  not  real- 
ized the  essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  but  was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew 
and  half-Christian.  But  there  is  another  and  much 
more  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact.  St. 
James  was  writing  for  a  special  class  of  persons, 
and  knew  what  that  class  especially  needed.  Those 
for  whom  he  wrote  were  the  Jewish  Christians 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  The  two  objects 
of  the  Epistle  are — 1.  to  warn  against  the  sins 
(formalism,  fanaticism,  fatalism,  meanness,  false- 
hood, partisanship,  evil  speaking,  boasting,  oppres- 
sion) to  which  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  2.  to 
console  and  exhort  them  under  the  sufferings  to 
which  as  Christians  they  were  most  exposed. — IV. 
Two  points  in  the  Epistle  demand  a  somewhat  more 
lengthened  notice.  These  are  (a.)  ii.  14-26,  which 
has  been  represented  as  a  formal  opposition  to  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  {b.) 
V.  14,  15,  which  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  (a.)  If  we  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  two'  apostles,  we  see  at 
once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either  intended 
or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing  the  Judaizing 
party,  which  claimed  to  earn  acceptance  by  good 
works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or 
works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  opposition 
to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  great  truth  that 
acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man  at  all,  but  is 


Judas  (Judas,  the  Brother  op  James)  and  SniON  5,  two 
of  the  twelve,  were  likewise  among  Christ's  brothers,  we 
should  have  four  apostles  of  whoin  it  is  said  in  Jn.  vii. 
that  they  did  not  believe  (compare  Jn.  ii.  11).  Mary,  too, 
is  called  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  (correctly  Jo- 
seph) only,  never  of  Simon  and  Jude,  the  other  two 
"brethren"  of  Jesus,  and  supposed  apostles.  Lange 
avoids  some  of  these  difficulties  oy  giving  up  the  sister- 
hood of  the  two  Marys,  but  he  assumes  without  any  exe- 
getical  proof  the  brotherhood  of  Cleophas  (or  Alpheus) 
and  Joseph,  the  early  death  of  Alpheus.  and  the  adoption 
of  his  children  into  the  holy  family.  (10.)  The  grammati- 
cal explanation  of  the  terms  "  brethren  "  and  '•  sisters  " 
of  Jesus  is  therefore  far  more  easy  and  natural  than  the 
cousin-theory.  But  these  may  be  "(a)  younger  children  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  hence  uterine  brothers  of  Jesus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Marv  but  had  no  human  father.  This 
view  may  be  supported  by  Mat.  i.  25  and  Lk.  ii.  7.  and  lias 
been  adopted  bv  Tertullian,  Helvidius,  Herder,  Neander, 
Winer.  Meyer,  Wieseler,  Rothe,  Stier,  Alford,  Farrar  (in 
Smith's  Dictionary,  art.  Brother),  &c.  (b)  Older  cJtUrlren 
of  Joseph  bv  a  former  marriage,  and  hence,  in  law  and  be- 
fore the  world,  though  not  by  blood,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Christ.  This  view  leaves  the  perpetual  %in.dnity  of 
Mary  untouched.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  the 
oldest,  and  was  held  by  Orisen,  Eusebius  (who  calls  James 
of  Jerusalem  a  "  son  of  Joseph,"  but  nowhere  of  Mary), 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cvril  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius 
(who  even  mentions  the  supposed  order  of  Dirths  of 
the  four  sons  and  two  daughters),  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
among  the  Ebionitcs,  in  the  pseudo-apostolical  constitu- 
tions, &c. 
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the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Christian  man,  for  the 
sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  appropriated  by 
each  individual,  and  made  his  own  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  faith. — St.  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  that  to  be  a 
child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ;  that  godliness  was 
not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief  was  correct.  St. 
Paul's  "  faith  "  "  worked  by  love ; "  but  the  "  faith  " 
which  St  James  is  attacking,  did  not  work  by  love, 
but  was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  influencing 
the  heart,  a  faith  such  as  devils  can  have,  and 
tremble.  (6.)  With  respect  to  v.  14,  15,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  subject  of  Extreme  Unction 
is  a  sick  man  about  to  die,  and  its  object  is  not  his 
cure  :  the  subject  of  the  ceremony  described  by  St. 
James  is  a  sick  man  not  about  to  die,  and  the  ob- 
ject is  his  cure  and  spiritual  benefit. 

Janin  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  right  hand,  prosperity, 
Ges.).  I.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10; 
Ex.  vi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24) ;  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Jamixites  (Num.  xxvi.  12).— 2,  A  man  of 
Judah ;  second  son  of  Ram  the  Jerahmeelite  (1  Chr. 
iL  27). — 3>  One  of  the  Levites  who  under  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  read  and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people 
(Xeh.  vili.  7). 

Ja'Biin>itrs  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
Jamix  the  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvL  12). 

Jam  lech  [-lek]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  makes 
king,  Ges.),  a  chief  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

Jam'ni-a  (L.)  =  Jabxeel  (1  Mc.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x. 
69,  XV.  40). 

Jarn'oitos  (fr.  L.  Jamnita),  the  =  the  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  Jamnia,  L  e.  of  Jabneel  (2  Mc.  xiL  8, 
9,40). 

Jan'na  (fr.  Gr.  =  John  ? ),  son  of  Joseph,  and 
father  of  Melchi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lk. 
iiL  24). 

Jani'nes  [-neez]  and  Jam'bres  [-breez]  (both  L., 
probably  from  Egyptian  ;  see  below),  the  names  of 
two  Egyptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  St 
Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers  mentions  them  by 
name,  and  says  no  more  than  that  they  "  withstood 
Moses,"  and  that  their  folly  in  doing  so  became 
manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It  appears  from  the 
Jewish  commentators  that  these  names  were  held  to 
be  those  of  the  magicians  who  opposed  Moses  and 
Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus.  We  have  been  un- 
able (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole)  to  discover  an  Egyptian 
name  resembling  Jambres  or  Mambres,  which  is  an- 
other form.  Jannes  appears  to  be  a  transcription 
of  the  Egyptian  name  Aan,  probably  pronounced 
Ian.  The  signification  of  Aan  is  doubtful :  the 
cognate  word  Aiinl  ■=.  a  vallei/  or  plain.  Whether 
Jannes  and  Jambres  were  mentioned  in  some  long- 
lost  book  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, or  whether  there  was  a  veritable  oral  tradition 
respecting  them  cannot  now  be  determined. 

Ja-no'ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  rest,  quiet,  Ges.),  a  place  ap- 
parently in  the  N.  of  Galilee,  of  the  "  land  of  Naph- 
tali ; "  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  in  his  first  incursion 
into  Palestine  (2  K.  xv.  29).  Thomson  (i.  463)  finds 
its  site  at  I'anoah,  about  ten  miles  £.  N.  E.  from 
'Akka. 

Ja-Do'hah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Janoah,  Ges.),  a  place  on 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (Jo.^h.  xvi.  6,  7).  Euse- 
bius  gives  it  as  twelve  miles  E.  of  Neapolis  (Shechem  V 
A  little  less  than  that  distance  S.  E.  from  Xablm  is 
the  village  of  Y&nAn,  with  extensive  and  interest- 
ing ruins,  doubtless  =  ancient  Janohah. 

Ja'aaai  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  slumber,  Ges.),  a  town  of 
Judah  in  the  mountain  district,  apparently  not  far 
from  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  63). 


*  Ja'nns  =  Jantm  (Josh.  xv.  53,  marg.). 

Ja'pheth  [-fethj  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  widely  spreading, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From  the 
order  in  which  their  names  invariably  occur  (Gen. 
V.  32,  vi.  10)  we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth 
was  the  youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham 
held  that  position.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  X.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but  the 
word  "elder"  in  that  passage  is  better  connected 
with  "  brother."  (Shem.)  We  infer  therefore  that 
Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah  (so  Mr.  Bevan, 
with  Gesenius,  Ayre,  &c. ;  the  A.  V.,  LXX.,  Bush, 
&c.,  make  Japheth  the  oldest  son ;  Mr.  Farrar  [in 
Kitto]  makes  him  the  youngest).  Japheth's  sons 
were  seven :  Gomkr,  Magog,  Madai,  Javas,  Tcbal, 
Meshecii,  and  Tiras.  The  descendants  of  Japheth 
occupied  the  "isles  of  the  Gentiles"  (x.  5.),  L  e. 
the  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  whence  they  spread  N.  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Asia,     (ToxGCES,  Cokfcsion  of.) 

Ja-phi'a  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  splendid,  Ges.).  The 
boundary  of  Zebulun  ascended  from  Daberath  to 
Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath-hepher  (Josh, 
xix.  12).  Yufa,  two  miles  S.  W.  of  Nazareth,  not 
unlikely  =  Japhia.  A  tradition  makes  Yafa  the 
birth-place  of  Zcbedee  and  of  the  Apostles  James 
and  John,  his  sons. 

Ja>pfai'a  (see  above).  1.  King  of  Lachish,  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  3).— 2.  A  son  of  David,  born  in  Jeiusalem 
(2  Sam.  V.  15  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

Japh'iet  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  delivers,  Ges.), 
a  descendant  of  Asher  through  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viL 
32,  33). 

Japh'le-tl  (fr.  Heb.  Taphleti  =  one  from  Japhlet, 
Japhletite).  The  boundary  of  Japhleti  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  S.  boundary-line  of  Ephraim  (Josh. 
xvi.  3).  Possibly  the  name  preserves  the  memory 
of  some  ancient  tribe  who  at  a  remote  age  dwelt 
on  these  hills. 

Ja'pho  (fr.  Heb.  Ydpho)  =  Joppa,  the  modem 
Yd/a  (Josh.  xix.  46). 

Ja'rah  (fr.  Heb.  =  honey,  probably  corrupted  from 
Jehoadah,  Ges. ;  unveiler,  Fii.),  a  descendant  of 
Saul ;  son  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson  of  Mephib- 
osheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42,  compare  40) ;  =  JKnoADAH. 

Ja'reb  (from  Heb. ;  see  below)  is  either  to  be  ex- 
plained as  the  proper  name  of  a  country  or  person, 
as  a  noun  in  apposition,  or  as  a  verb  from  a  root 
rub,  to  contend,  plead.  AH  these  senses  are  repre- 
sented in  the  A.  V.  and  the  marginal  readings  (Hos. 
v.  13,  X.  6),  and  the  least  preferable  (so  Mr.  Wright) 
has  been  inserted  in  the  text.  Eimchi  explained 
Jareb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria,  or  as 
another  name  of  the  country  itself.  The  clause  in 
which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to 
Judah,  in  order  to  make  the  parallelism  complete ; 
and  with  this  in  view  Rashi  interprets  it  of  Ahaz, 
who  sent  to  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K.  xvi.  8)  to  aid  him 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Syria  and  Israel. 
But  Mr.  Wright  supposes  that  both  the  clauses 
refer  to  Ephraim,  and  the  allusion  would  tlun  be, 
as  explained  by  Jerome,  to  Pul,  who  was  subsidizid 
by  Menahem  (xv.  19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly 
included.  If  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is  most  probably  a 
noun  formed  from  the  above-mentioned  root,  ai.d 
applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or  to  its  king,  as  in- 
dicating their  determined  hostility  to  I.«rael,  and 
their  generally  aggressive  character.  That  it  is 
rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  th>n  to  the  king 
may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in  parallelism 
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with  Asshur.  Gesenius  makes  it  =  an  adversary, 
hence  an  adverse  or  hostile  king,  i.  e.  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Fiirst  interprets  one  Jiglding,  an  adver- 
sary ;  but  makes  it  a  symbolic  proper  name  of  the 
warlike  Asshur  or  Assyria,  and  says  it  may  be  an 
old  Assyrian  word. 

Ja'red  (L.  fr.  Ueh.  =  descent,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  fifth  from  Adam ;  son 
of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  15,  16, 
18-20;  Lk.  iii.  37);  =  Jered  1. 

Jar-e-si'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  makes  fat, 
Ges.),  a  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Jehoram  (1  Chr. 
viii.  27). 

Jar'lia  (fr.  Heb.,  probably  of  Egyptian  origin, 
meaning  unknown),  the  Egyptian  servant  of  Sheshan, 
about  the  time  of  Eli,  to  whom  his  master  gave  his 
daughter  and  heir  in  marriage  (1  Chr.  ii.  31).  In 
verse  31  we  read  "the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai," 
and  in  verse  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  but  daugh- 
ters." Hence  some  have  imagined  that  Jarha  on  his 
marriage  with  Sheshan's  daughter  had  the  name  of 
Ahlai  given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify  his  adoption 
into  Israel.  But  the  view  which  the  A.  V.  adopts 
is  undoubtedly  right,  viz.  that  Ahlai  =  Sheshan's 
daughter. 

Ja'rib  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  an  adversary,  Ges.).  I,  A 
son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  24  only) ;  perhaps  =  Ja- 
CHiN  (Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num.  xxvi.).— 2.  One 
of  the  "  chief  men  "  who  accompanied  Ezra  on  his 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 
— 3t  A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of 
Jozadak ;  husband  of  a  foreign  wife,  whom  he  was 
compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  (Ezr.  x.  18) ;  = 
No.  2  ? — ^4.  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  Joarib 
(1  Mc.  xiv.  29). 

Jar  i-moth  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Jeremoth  (1  Esd.  ix.  28). 

Jar'mnth  (fr.  Heb.  =  heiglU,  Ges.).  1.  A  town 
in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  named  with  AduUam, 
Socoh,  and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35).  Its  king,  Piram, 
was  one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon 
for  having  made  alliance  with  Israel  (x.  3,  5),  and 
were  routed  at  Beth-horon  and  put  to  death  by 
Joshua  at  Makkedah  (23).  It  was  reinhabited  after 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  A  site  named  Yarmuk, 
which  may  represent  Jarmuth,  with  a  contiguous 
eminence  called  Tell  Ermud,  was  visited  by  Robin- 
son and  Van  de  Velde.  It  is  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Beit  NeUif,vi\iic\i  again  is  some  eight  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin,  or  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  left  of 
the  road  to  Jerusalem. — 2.  A  city  of  Issachar,  al- 
lotted to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29). 
Remeth  ;  Ramoth. 

Ja-ro'ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  tnoon,  Ges.),  a  chief  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  V.  14). 

Ja'sa-el(fr.  Gr.)  =  Sheal  (1  Esd.  ix.  30). 

Ja'shen  (fr.  Heb.  =  sleeping,  Ges.).  "  Sons  of 
Jashen "  are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's 
warriors  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ;  "  sons  of  Hashem  the 
Gizonite  "  in  1  Chr.  xi.  34.  Kennicott  would  read 
"  of  the  sons  of  Hashem,  Gouni ;  Jonathan  son  of 
Shamha."  Bertheau  would  omit  "  sons  of,"  and 
read  simply  "  Hashem  the  Gizonite." 

Ja'sher  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below).  Book  of,  or,  as  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  and  Gesenius  translate,  "  the 
book  of  the  upright,"  a  record  alluded  to  in  two 
passages  only  of  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13  and  2  Sam. 
i.  18),  and  consequently  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. The  Targum  interprets  it  "  the  book  of  the 
law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Rashi.  The  same 
Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  refers  to 
Genesis  "  the  book  of  the  upright,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,"  to  explain  the  allusion  to  the  book  of 


Jasher.  Rabbi  Eliezer  thought  that  the  book  of 
Jasher  =  Deuteronomy.  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  Nach- 
man  makes  it  =  Judges.  Jerome,  or  rather  the 
author  of  the  Qtuesliones  Hebraicce,  understood  by 
it  the  books  of  Samuel  themselves,  inasmuch  as 
they  contained  the  history  of  the  just  prophets, 
Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan.  Rabbi  Levi  ben  Gershom 
held  that  the  book  of  Jasher  perished  in  the  Cap- 
tivity. Sanctius  conjectured  that  it  was  a  collection 
of  pious  hymns  written  by  diflerent  authors  and 
sung  on  various  occasions.  That  it  was  written  in 
verse  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  only 
specimens  extant,  which  exhibit  unmistakable  signs 
of  metrical  rhythm.  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it 
was  an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired 
its  name,  "  the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"  from 
being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men,  or  from 
some  other  cause.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of 
David  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that 
the  fragment  quoted  in  Joshua  was  part  of  a  funeral 
ode  composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and 
narrating  his  achievements.  Dr.  Donaldson,  more 
recently,  attempts  not  only  to  decide  whatrthe  book 
of  Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct  it  from 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he 
traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the  O.  T. 
He  supposes  the  compiler  of  the  book  to  have  been 
probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  perhaps  by 
Gad  the  seer.  But  his  scheme  is  purely  conjectural, 
and  is  recommended  by  no  internal  probability. — 
There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  "  the  Book 
of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a  moral 
treatise,  written  in  a.  d.  1394,  by  Rabbi  Shabbatai, 
Carmuz  Levita  ;  the  other,  by  Rabbi  Tham,  treats 
of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters,  and 
was  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Cracow  in  1586. 
An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and  Prague 
in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  .its  first  appearance 
at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to  be  the 
record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains  the  his- 
torical narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  A  clumsy 
forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared  in  1751, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Book  of  Jasher,"  deserves 
notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success  with  which 
it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public. 

Ja-sho'be-am  (fr.  Heb.  =  to  whom  the  people  turns, 
Ges.).  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower  of  Da- 
vid, bearing  this  name,  is  described  as  a  Hachuo- 
NITE  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (xii.  6),  and  son  of 
Zabdiel  (xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at  Ziklag. 
His  distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew  300  (or 
800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He  is  named 
first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xi.  11),  and  was  set  over  the  first  of  the 
twelve  monthly  courses  of  24,000  men  who  served 
the  king  (xxvii.  2).     Eznite  ;  Tachmosith. 

Ja'shnb,  or  Jash'nb  (fr.  Heb.  =  he  turns,  Ges.). 
I.  The  third  son  of  Issachar,  and  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Jashubites  (Num.  xxvL  24  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  1 ).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  Ezra's  time, 
who  had  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Jash'n-bi-le'hcni  (fr.  Heb.  =  turner  back  to  Beth- 
lehem, Fii.),  a  person  or  a  place  named  among  the 
descendants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
22) ;  probably  a  place  (so  Mr.  Grove)  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  the  low  country.  Plain 
6;  Sephela 

Ja'shnb-ites,  or  Jasbnb-ites (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the 
family  founded  by  Jashub,  the  son  of  Issachar 
(Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Ja'8l«el  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  has  made^  Ges.), 
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"  the  Mesobaite,*'  the  last  named  on  the  list  of 
David's  heroes  in  1  Chr.  xl  47). 

Ja'sOD  ( L.  fr.  Gr.  =  the  healer  f ;  frequently  adopted 
by  Hellenizing  Greeks  as  =  Jescs,  Joshca).  1. 
"  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazar  "  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  by  Judas  Maccabeus  to  conclude  a  trea- 
ty with  the  Romans  b.  c.  161  (1  Mc  viii.  17). — £• 
Jason  the  father  of  Antipater,  who  was  an  envoy 
to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (xii.  16,  xiv.  22);  prob- 
ably =  No.  1. — 3«  Jason  of  Ctre.\e,  a  Jewish  his- 
torian who  wrote  "  in  five  books  "  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  of  liberation  which  supplied  the  chief 
materials  for  2  Mc.  (Maccabees,  Books  of.)  His 
name  and  the  place  of  his  residence  seem  to  mark 
Jason  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  that  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mc.  ii. 
19-23. — 1.  Jason  the  high-priest,  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  high-priesthood  from  Antiochcs 
Epipbaxes  (about  b.  c.  175)  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
elder  brother  (2  Mc.  iv.  7-26).  He  labored  in  every 
way  to  introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  people, 
and  that  with  great  success  (iv.).  (Games.)  After 
three  years  (about  b.  c.  172)  he  was  in  turn  sup- 
planted in  the  king's  favor  by  his  own  emissary 
Menelaus,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites  (iv.  26).  On  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (about  b.  c.  170)  he  made  a  violent  at 
tempt  to  recover  his  power  (v.  5-7),  but  was  re- 
pulsed, and  again  fled  to  the  Ammonites.  After- 
ward he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt^  and 
thence  to  Sparta  (v.  9),  and  there  *'  perished  in  a 
strange  land  "  (1.  c. ;  compare  Dan.  xii.  30  ff. ;  1  Mc. 
i.  12  ff.). — 5.  Jason  the  Thessalonian,  entertained 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
by  the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6,  7,  9) ;  probably 
=z  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  as  a  companion 
of  the  apostle,  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  or  fellow- 
tribesmen.  Lightfoot  conjectured  that  Jason  ■=. 
Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4). 

Jas'pcr  (Heb.  ydxhepheh  ;  Gr.  iaspis),  a  precious 
stone  frecjuently  noticed  in  Scripture.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest's  breast-- 
plate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and  the  first  of  the 
twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  19).  It  was  emplojed  in  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (xxi,  18). 
It  adorned  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  It  is 
the  emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being  (Rev.  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone, 
as  far  as  specified  in  Scripture  (xxi.  11),  are  *'  most 
precious,"  and  "  like  crystal ; "  we  may  also  infer 
from  iv.  3,  that  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent light.  Mr.  Bevan  thinks  the  diamond,  not 
"jasper,"  is  the  stone  meant.  Tlie  ancient  Greek 
iaxfns  =  our  chalcedosy,  primarily  a  green  variety 
(King).  The  modem  "ja.sper  "  is  an  opaque  variety 
of  quartz,  of  a  red,  yellow,  green,  or  mixed  brown- 
ish-yellow hue,  sometimes  striped  and  sometimes 
spotted. 

Ja-sa'bu  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Jashcb  2  (1  Esd.  ix.  SOI 

Ja'tal  =  Ater  1  (1  Esd.  v.  28). 

Jith'ni-«l  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  besfov*,  Ges.),  a 
Korhite  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Me.«helemiah  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

Jat'tir  (fr.  Heb.  =  preeminent,  Ges.),  a  town  of 
Judah  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one 
of  the  group  containing  Socho,  Eshtcmoa,  &c.  It 
was  allotted  to  the  priests,  and  was  one  of  the 
places  which  David  used  to  haunt  and  to  which  he 
sent  gift.*  (xxi.  14  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  57). 
By  Robinson  it  is  identified  with  ^Jtiir,  six  miles 
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N.  of  Molada,  and  ten  miles  S.  of  Hebron.    Iin- 

RITE. 

Ja'Tan  (fr.  Heb.  =  t?ie  young,  Pott,  Fii.).  1.  A 
son  of  Japheth,  and  father  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  2,  4).  The  name  ap- 
pears in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tar- 
shish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and  more  particularly  with 
Tubal  and  the  "  isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  world :  again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tyrians,  who 
imported  from  these  countries  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels :  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2,  in  reference  to 
the  Macedonian  empire ;  and  lastly  in  Zech.  ix.  13, 
in  reference  to  the  Greco-Syrian  empire.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  various  passages  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Greek  race.  (Greece.)  The  name  was 
probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the  Phenicians, 
to  whom  the  lonians  were  naturally  better  known 
than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races,  on  account  of 
their  commercial  activity  and  the  high  prosperity 
of  their  towns  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor.— 2. 
A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  ( Yemen), 
whither  the  Phenicians  traded  (Ez.  xxvii.  19). 

Jare'lin  [jav-].    Arms. 

Ja'zar  =  Jaazer  (1  Mc.  v.  8). 

Ja'zer  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jaazer  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3; 
Josh.  xxi.  39 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi. 
31 ;  Is.  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32). 

Ja'ziz  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  moves,  to  whom 
He  given  life  and  motion,  Ges.),  a  Hagarite  who  bad 
charge  of  David's  flocks  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Je'a-rin  (fr.  Heb.  =  forests),  Hobii^  a  place 
named  in  specifying  theuorthern  boundary  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10).  The  boundary  ran  from  Mount  Seir 
to  "  the  shoulder  (A.  V.  '  side  ')  of  Mount  Jearini, 
which  is  Chesalon,"  i.  e.  Chesalon  was  the  laud- 
mark  on  the  mountain.  Kesla  stands  seven  miles 
due  W.  of  Jerusalem  on  a  high  point  on  the  X. 
slope  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  Wady  Ghurub  and 
Wady  Ismail.  This  ridge  is  probably  Mount  Jearim. 

Jf>at'e«ni  (fr.  Heb.  =^  following  the  track  of  one, 
FU.),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Zerab  (1  Chr.  vi. 
21) ;  =r  Ethxi. 

Jek^r-e-fhi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  blesses, 
Ges.),  father  of  a  certain  Zechariah,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.  As  this  form  occurs 
nowhere  else,  and  both  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have 
Berechiah,  it  is  probably  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  only 
an  accidental  corruption. 

Je'bas  (fr.  Heb.  =  place  trodden  down,  threshing- 
foor,  Ges.),  one  of  the  names  of  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  the  Jcbusites,  also  called  Jebusi.  It  occura 
only  twice  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  4,  5). 

Jfb'a-d  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jebcs  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  28). 

Jeb'n-site,  Jfb'a-sltfS  (both  fr.  Heb.  sing.  = 
peofAe  of  Jebcs,  Ges.),  (he.  1.  According  to  the 
table  in  Gen.  x.  "  the  Jebusite  "  is  the  third  son  of 
Canaan.  His  plaee  in  the  list  is  between  Heth  and 
the  Amorites  (x.  16 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14).  But  in  the  for- 
mula by  which  the  Promised  Land  is  so  often  des- 
ignated, the  Jebusites  are  uniformly  placed  la^^t 
(Gen.  XV.  21 ;  Ex.  iii.  8,  &c.).  2.  Our  first  glimp.^e 
of  the  actual  people  is  in  the  report  of  the  spies 
(Num.  xiii.  29).  When  Jabin  organized  his  rising 
against  Joshua,  he  sent  among  others  "  to  the  Amor- 
ite,  the  Hittite,  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in 
the  mountains"  (Josh.  xi.  8).  A  mountain-tribe 
they  were,  and  a  mountain-tribe  they  remained. 
"  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem,"  lost  its  king  in  the 
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slaughter  of  Beth-horon  (x.  1,  6,  26 ;  compare  xii. 
10) — wa3  sacked  and  burned  by  the  men  of  Judah 
(Judg.  i.  21),  and  its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  oc- 
cupied by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6  If. ;  1  Chr.  xi.  4  ff.). 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  appears  before  us  in  true 
kingly  dignity  in  his  well-known  transaction  with 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  23).  Solomon 
made  the  remnant  tributary  (1  K.  ix.  20),  They 
are  named  among  "  the  people  of  the  lands "  in 
Ezr.  ix.  1. 

Jec-a-mi'ah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jekamiah,  one  of  seven, 
including  Salathiel  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  intro- 
duced into  the  royal  line  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  on 
the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Jehoiachin  (I  Chr. 
iii.  18).     Ge\ealogy  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

Jech-O-U'ah  [jek  ]  (fr.  Heb.  =  able  through  Jeho- 
vah, Ges.),  wife  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
mother  of  Azariah  or  Uzziah  his  successor  (2  K. 
XV.  2) ;  =  Jecoliah. 

Jeeh-o-ni'as  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  see  below).  1.  The  form 
of  Jecosiah  or  Jehoiachin  used  in  the  A.V.  in  the 
books  rendered  from  the  Greek,  viz.  Esth.  xi.  4 ; 
Bar.  i.  3,  9;  Mat.  i.  11,  12.— 2.  Shkchaniah  (1  Esd. 
viii.  92) 

Jee-0-ll'ah  =  Jecholiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  3). 

Jee-O-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.),  an  altered  form  of  Jehoia- 
chin (1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17;  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xxvii.  20, 
xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1  ;  Esth.  ii.  6) ;  =  Coniah  ;  see  also 
Jechokias  and  Joacim  2. 

Jec-0-ni'as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Conasiah  (1  Esd.  i.  9). 

Je-dai'ab  [-da'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  cares  for 
him,  Ges.).  1,  Head  of  the  second  course  of  priests 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them 
survived  to  return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  appears  from  Ezr.  ii.  36  and  Xeh.  vii.  39. 
There  were  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  two  priestly 
families  of  the  name  (Xeh.  xii.  6,  7, 19,  21).  A  cor- 
rupt reading  in  Neh.  xi.  10  makes  Jedaiah  son  of 
Joiarib  (compare  1  Chr.  ix.  10). — 8.  An  associate 
of  ToBiJAH  2  in  Joshua's  time  (Zech.  vi.  10,  14). 

Je-dai'all  (fr.  Heb.  =  praise  God  [Jah],  Ges  ).  1, 
A  Simeonite,  forefather  of  Ziza  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).— 2i 
Son  of  Harumaph ;  a  man  who  did  his  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Jed'dn  (fr.  Gr.)=  Jedaiah  1  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

Je-de'ns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Adaiah  5  (1  Esd.  ix.  30). 

Je-di'a-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  known  of  God,  Ges.).  1. 
A  chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  6,  11).  It  is  usually  assumed  that  Jediael  == 
Ashbel  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii. 
1).  But  this  is  not  certain. — i.  Second  son  of 
Meshelemiah,  a  Levite  (xxvi.  1,  2). — S.  Son  of 
Shimri ;  one  of  David's  heroes  (xi.  45) ;  =  No.  4  ? — 1, 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  who 
joined  David  on  his  march  to  Ziklag  (xii.  20 ;  com- 
pare 1  Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

Je>di'dah  (fr.  Heb.  =  darling  ;  one  beloved,  Ges.), 
queen  of  Araon,  and  mother  of  the  good  king  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  1). 

Jed-i-di'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  darling  of  Jehovah ;  be- 
loved of  Jehovah,  Ges.),  the  name  bestowed,  through 
Nathan  the  prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon  (2 
Sam.  xii.  25).  Bath-sheba's  first  child  had  died — 
*'  Jehovah  struck  it "  (verse  15).  A  second  son  was 
bom,  David  called  his  name  Solomon  =  Peacefvl ; 
and  Jehovah  loved  the  child,  i.  e.  allowed  him  to 
live.  And  David  .sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to 
obtain  through  him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the 
Divine  favor  on  the  babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was 
called  Jedidiah  ^  Jedid-JAn.  "  Jedid  "  and  "  David  " 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  root,  or  from  two 
closely  related  (Gesenius).     To  David  himself,  the 


"  darling "  of  his  family  and  his  people,  no  more 
precious  seal  of  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favor 
after  his  late  fall  could  have  been  afiTorded  than  this 
announcement  by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his 
child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Jehovah — Jedid-JxH,  "  darling  of  Jehovah." 

Je-dn'tbnn  (fr.  Heb.  =  praising,  celebrating,  Ges.), 
a  Levite  associated  with  Heman  the  Kohathite,  and 
Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the  conduct  of  the  musi- 
cal service  of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  time  of  David ; 
according  to  what  is  said  1  Chr.  xxiii.  6.  He  is 
probably  =  Ethan,  and  therefore  a  Merarite  (com- 
pare 1  Chr.  XV.  17,  19,  with  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv.  1,  3, 
6;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15).  His  office  was  generally  to 
preside  over  the  music  of  the  Temple-service,  con- 
sisting of  the  nebel  (A.  V.  "  psaltery  "),  the  harp, 
and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice. 
But  his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two 
colleagues,  Heman  and  Asaph,  was  "  to  sound  with 
cymbals  of  brass,"  while  the  others  played  on  the 
"  psaltery  "  and  the  harp.  After  the  ark  was  taken 
to  Jerusalem,  Jeduthun  and  Heman  were  left  with 
Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks  "  before  .the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  in  the  high  place  that  was  at 
Gibeon."  Descendants  of  Jeduthun  in  Hezckiah's 
reign  took  part  in  purifying  the  Temple,  and  in 
Nehemiah's  time  were  still  employed  about  the  sing- 
ing (1  Chr.  ix.  16 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14  ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
Jeduthun's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  thirty- 
ninth,  sixty-second,  and  seventy-seventh  Psalms, 
indicating  probably  that  they  were  to  be  sung  by 
his  choir  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervev).     Music. 

Je-e'll(fr.  Gr.)  =  Jaalah  (I'Esd.  v.  33). 

Je-e'los  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Jehiel  (1  Esd.  viii.  92). 

Je-e'zer  (fr.  Heb.  Pezer,  contracted  from  Abi-ezer, 
Ges.),  a  descendant  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  30); 
elsewhere  called  Abi  ezer,  founder  of  the  Jeezerites. 

Je-e'zer-ites,  the  =  the  family  of  Jeezer  or  Abi- 
ezer  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

Jegarnsa-ha-dn'tha  {heap  of  tentimony),  the  Ara- 
mean  name  given  by  Laban  the  Syrian  to  the  heap 
of  stones  w^hich  he  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the 
compact  between  Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob 
commemorated  the  same  by  setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen. 
xxxi.  47),  as  was  his  custom  on  several  other  occa- 
sions,   Galeed. 

Je-hal'e-leel  (fr.  Heb.  =  who  praises  God,  Ges.). 
Four  "  sons  of  Jehaleleel "  are  introduced  abruptly 
into  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Je-hal'e-lel  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehaleleel),  a  Merarite 
Levite,  father  of  Azariah  (2  Chr,  xxix.  12). 

Jeh-dei'ah  [-dee'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah 
makes  joyful,  Ges.).  1.  The  representative  of  the 
sons  of  Shubael,  in  the  time  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv. 
20). — 2,  A  Meronothite  who  had  charge  of  David's 
she-asses  (xxvii.  30). 

Je-hez'e-kel  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  makes  strong, 
Ges. ;  =  Ezekiel),  a  priest  to  whom  was  given  by 
David  the  charge  of  the  twentieth  course  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

Je-hi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  lives)  and  Obed- 
edom  were  "  doorkeepers  for  the  ark  "  at  its  estab- 
lishment in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Je-hi'el  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  God  lives,  Ges. ;  see  No.  12 
and  13  below).  1.  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by 
David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  5).— 2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Jehoram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  2). — S.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house 
of  God  at  the  time  of  Josiah's  reforms  (xxxv.  8). — 
4.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  head  of  the  sons  of  Laadan 
in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of 
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the  treasures  (xxix.  8).— 5*  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or  of 
a  Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  Da%'id's  officers 
(xiviL  32)  as  "  with  the  king's  sons,"  probably  as 
tutor.— 6.  A  Levite  of  the  sous  of  Heman,  who  took 
part  in  the  restorations  of  King  Uezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  14). — 7,  Another  Levite  at  the  same  period 
(xxxi.  13). — 8.  Father  of  Obadiah,  of  the  sons  of 
Joab  (Ezr.  viii.  9). — 9.  One  of  the  children  of 
Elam ;  father  of  Shechaniah  (x.  2). — 10.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family,  who  had  to  part  with 
his  wife  (x.  26). — 11.  A  priest,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  awav  his  foreign  wife 
(x.  21).— 12.  (fr.  Heb.  =  treasured  of  God?  Ges. ; 
God  i»  suaidiing  away,  Fii.).  A  man  described  as 
father  of  Gibeon ;  a  forefather  of  King  Saul  (1  Chr. 
ix.  35) ;  =  Abiel  1 »  (Ner).— 13.  (  =  No.  12  in 
meaning).  Son  of  Hothan  the  Aroerite;  one  of 
David's  "  valiant  men  "  (xi.  44). 

Je-hl'e-II  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  JehieliU ;  descendant  of 
Jehiel  1,  Ges.),  according  to  the  A.  V.,  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite  of  the  £EimUy  of  LajU)aii  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  21, 
22). 

Je-hiz-ki'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Hezeriah),  son  of  Shal- 
lum ;  one  of  the  Ephraimite  princes  in  Pekah's  tune, 
who  succored  and  sent  back  the  captives  from 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  compare  8,  13, 15). 

J^hO'a-dab  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  adonis, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
86) ;  great-grandson  to  Mephibosheth ;  =  Jarah. 

Je-h^ad'dan  (fr.  Heb.  fern.  =  whom  Jehovah 
adorn*,  Ges.),  queen  to  King  Joash,  and  mother  of 
Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xxv.  1). 

Je-ho  a-haz  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  holds  or 
tmtains,  Ges.).  1.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehu, 
reigned  seventeen  years  over  Israel  in  Samaria. 
(Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  His  inglorious  history  is 
given  in  2  K.  xiiL  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign 
(verse  22)  he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hazael, 
king  of  Damascus.  Jehoahaz  maintained  the  idola- 
try of  Jeroboam ;  but  in  the  extremity  of  his  humilia- 
tion he  besought  Jehovah ;  and  Jehovah  gave  Israel 
a  deliverer — probably  either  Jehoash  (verses  23,  25), 
or  Jeroboam  II.  (xiv.  24,  25). — 2.  Jehoahaz,  other- 
wise called  Shalluk,  the  fourth  (1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or 
tiiird,  if  Zedekiah's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  11),  son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
king  of  Judah.  He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in 
preference  to  his  elder  (compare  2  K.  xxiii.  31  and 
36)  brother,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jeru- 
salem. Pharaoh-necho  on  his  return  from  Car- 
chemish,  perhaps  resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz, 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to 
Biblah.  There  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from 
thence  he  was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died.— 3. 
The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxL  17)  to  Abaziab,  kmg 
of  Judah. 

Je-hc'ash  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  bestowed, 
Ges.;  contracted  to  Joash).  1.  Eighth  king  of 
Judah  ;  son  of  Ahaziah  (2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6, 
7,  18,  xiv.  13);  =  Joash  1.— 2.  Twelfth  king  of 
Israel ;  son  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiiL  10,  25,  xiv.  8, 9, 
11,  13,  15-17);  =  Joash  2. 

Je-bo-ha'aan  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah's  gifl ;  con- 
tracted to  Jouanan).  1.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  L  e.  the  Tab- 
ernacle, according  to  the  appointment  of  David  ( 1 
Chr.  xxvL  3;  compare  xxv.  1);  the  sixth  of  the 
seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah.^2.  One  of  the  principal 
men  of  Judah,  under  King  Jehoshaphat(2  Chr.  xvii. 
15;  compare  13  and  19);  probably  =  No.  3. — 3. 
Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  "captains  of  hun- 
dreds "  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  into  his  con- 
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fidence  about  the  restoration  of  the  line  of  Judah 
(xxiii.  1). — 4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  forced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  28).— 5. 
A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13);  the  representative  of  the 
house  of  Amariah  (compare  2)  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim  (verse  12). — 6.  A  priest  who 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(xii.  42). 

Je-hoi'a-fhin  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  has  ap- 
pointed, Ges. ;  =  Jeconiah),  son  of  Jehoiakim  and 
Nehushta,  and  for  three  months  and  ten  days  king 
of  Judah.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of  ;  Judah,  Kingdom 
OF.)  According  to  2  K.  xxiv.  8,  Jehoiachin  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  his  accession ;  but  2  Chr.  xxxvl 
9  has  eight  years.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  Fairbaim, 
&c.,  prefer  the  latter  reading ;  others  prefer  the  for- 
mer. One  of  them  is  doubtless  a  copyist's  error. 
Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish.  Jerusalem  was  at  this  time 
defenceless,  and  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  regular  army  which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to 
besiege  it,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in 
person  after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  K,  xxiv. 
10,  11).  In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  Jehoia- 
chin surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  he,  and  the 
queen-mother,  and  all  his  servants,  captains,  and 
officers  came  out  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  carried  them,  with  the  harem  and 
the  eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  Ez.  xvii.  12, 
xix.  9).  There  he  remained  a  prisoner,  actually  in 
prison,  and  wearing  prison  garments,  for  thirty-six 
years,  viz.  till  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when 
Evil-merodach,  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
treated  him  with  much  kindness,  brought  him  out 
of  prison,  changed  his  garments,  raised  him  above 
the  other  subject  or  captive  kings,  and  made  him 
sit  at  his  own  table.  Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived 
the  two  years  of  Evil-merodach's  reign  or  not  does 
not  appear,  nor  have  we  any  particulars  of  his  life 
at  Babylon.  The  history  of  Scsanna  and  the  Elders 
apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an  important  person- 
age ;  for,  according  to  the  author,  the  husband  of 
Susanna  was  Joacim,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  the 
chief  person  among  the  captives,  to  whose  house  all 
the  people  resorted  for  judgment,  a  description 
which  suits  Jehoiachin.  Africanus  expressly  calls 
Susanna's  husband  king,  and  says  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  made  him  his  royal  companion.  It 
does  not  appear  certainly  from  Scripture,  whether 
Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any  cliildren.  That 
Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  is  called  "his  son," 
is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle  (called  "  his  broth  • 
er,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10),  who  was  his  successor  on 
the  throne,  seems  certain.  Genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Je-hoi'a-da  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  knows  or 
favors,  Ges. ;  contracted  to  Joiada).  1.  Father  of 
Benaiah,  David's  well-known  warrior  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  IK.  i.,  ii. ;  1  Chr.  xviiL  17,  &c.).  From  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  6,  we  learn  that  Benaiah's  father  was  the  chief 
priest,  and  he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with 
—2.  Leader  of  the  Aaronites,  i.  e.  the  priests ;  who 
joined  David  at  Hebron  (xii.  27). — 3.  According  to 
1  Chr.  xxviL  34,  son  of  Benaiah  L— 4.  High-priest 
at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  forty 
years'  reign  of  Joash  1.  He  probably  succeeded 
Amariah.  He  married  Jebosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath, 
daughter  of  King  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  King 
Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11);  and  when  Athaliah  slew 
all  the  seed  royal  of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been 
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put  to  death  by  Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash 
from  among  the  king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six 
years  iu  the  Temple,  and  eventually  replaced  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Having  divided  the 
priests  and  Lcvites  into  three  bands,  which  were 
posted  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  filled  the 
courts  with  people  favorable  to  the  cause,  he  pro- 
duced the  young  king  before  the  whole  assembly, 
and  crowned  and  anointed  him,  and  presented  to 
him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according  to  Deut  xvii.  18- 
20).  The  excitement  of  the  moment  did  not  make 
him  forget  the  sanctity  of  God's  house.  None  but 
the  priests  and  ministering  Levites  were  permitted 
by  him  to  enter  the  Temple ;  and  he  gave  strict 
orders  that  Athaliah  should  be  carried  without 
its  precincts  before  she  was  put  to  death.  The 
destruction  of  Baal  worship  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  were  among  the  great  works  effected  by 
Jehoiada.  He  died  b.  c.  843  ?  and  though  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  and  the  weak,  unstable  character  of  Joash. 
The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported  by  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus,  makes  him  130  years  old  at  his 
death ;  but  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  &c.,  regard  this 
number  as  erroneous. — 5>  Second  priest,  or  sagan, 
to  Seraiah  the  high-priest  (Jer.  xxix.  25-29 ;  2  K. 
XXV.  18).^-6.  Son  of  Paseah,  who  assisted  to  repair 
the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

Je-boi'a-kim  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  has  set 
up,  Ges. ;  contracted  to  Joiakim),  eighteenth  (or, 
counting  Jehoahaz,  nineteenth)  king  of  Judah  from 
David  inclusive — twenty-five  years  old  at  his  acces- 
sion, and  originally  called  Eliakim.  (Israel, 
Kingdom  of;  Judah,  Kingdom  of.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah 
of  Rumah.  After  deposing  Jehoahaz,  Pharaoh- 
necho  set  Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the 
throne,  and  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  Egypt 
played  no  part  in  Jewish  politics  during  the  seven 
or  eight  years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into 
Palestine  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  tributary  king- 
doms, the  capture  of  which  was  the  natural  fruit 
of  his  victory  over  Necho.  He  found  Jehoiakim 
quite  defenceless.  After  a  short  siege  he  entered 
Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner,  bound  him  in 
fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon,  and  took  also  some 
of  the  precious  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  carried 
them  to  the  land  of  Shinar.  (Daniel  1.)  But  he 
seems  to  have  changed  his  purpose  as  regarded  Je- 
hoiakim, and  to  have  accepted  his  submission,  and 
reinstated  him  on  the  throne,  perhaps  in  remem- 
brance of  the  fidelity  of  his  father  Josiah.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  after  his  invasion  of  Judah,  and 
continued  so  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  broke  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  rebelled 
against  him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  What  moved  or  en- 
couraged Jehoiakim  to  this  rebellion  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  for  there  is  nothing  to  bear  out  Josephus's 
assertion,  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  attitude  of 
Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such  a  step. 
Though  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time 
to  come  in  person  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal, 
he  sent  against  him  numerous  bands  of  Chaldeans, 
with  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were 
all  now  subject  to  Babylon  (xxiv.  7),  and  who  cruelly 
harassed  the  whole  country.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably 
as  the  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
to  come  against  Judea,  the  desultory  attacks  and 
invasions  of  his  troops  became  more  concentrated. 
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Either  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent 
end  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  His  body 
was  cast  out  ignominiously  on  the  ground;  and 
then,  after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was 
dragged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation,  "  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  xxxvi.  30). 
All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in 
ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character. 
2  K.  xxiii.  37  tells  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is 
repeated  xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.  But  it  is  in 
Jeremiah  that  we  have  the  fullest  portraiture  of 
him.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign,  we  have  a  detail  of 
the  abominations  of  idolatry  practised  at  Jerusalem 
under  the  king's  sanction,  with  which  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  what  was  going  on  six  years  later,  within 
the  very  precincts  of  the  Temple,  exactly  agrees  ;  in- 
cense offered  up  to  "  abominable  beasts ; "  "  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz,"  and  men  in  the  inner  court  of 
the  Temple  "  with  their  backs  toward  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  "  worshipping  "  the  sun  toward  the  east '' 
(Ez.  viii.).  The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  corpse  by  the  king's  command,  in  re- 
venge for  his  faithful  prophesying  of  evil  against 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samples  of  his  irreligion 
and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  only  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-24).  His  daring 
impiety  in  cutting  up  and  burning  the  rgll  contain- 
ing Jeremiah's  prophecy,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  national  fast  was  being  celebrated,  is  another 
specimen  of  his  character,  and  drew  down  upon 
him  the  sentence,  "  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David  "  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression, 
injustice,  covetousness,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are 
most  severely  rebuked  (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has 
been  frequently  observed,  as  indicating  his  thorough 
selfishness  and  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  that  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  so  impov- 
erished by  the  heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by  Egypt 
and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have  squandered 
large  sums  in  building  luxurious  palaces  for  himself 
(xxii.  14,  15).  "Jehoiakim"  in  Jer.  xxvii.  1  is 
probably  a  copyist's  mistake  for  "  Zedekiah  "  (com 
pare  ver.  3).  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim  extends  from 
B.  c.  609  to  598,  or  599. 

Je-hoi'a-rib  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  defends, 
Ges. ;  contracted  to  Joiarib),  head  of  the  first  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of 
his  descendants  returned  from  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity (ix.  10  ;  Neh.  xi.  10).  Their  chief  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (xii.  6, 
19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the  Asmonean 
family  (1  Mc.  ii.  l),and  Josephus,  as  he  informs  us. 
Joiarib  ;  Priest. 

Je-hon'a-dab  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  impels, 
Ges. ;  usually  contracted  to  Jonadab),  the  son  of  Rc- 
chab,  founder  of  the  Rechabites.  It  appears  from  1 
Chr.  ii.  55,  that  his  father  or  ancestor  Rechab  be- 
longed to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  the  Arabian  tribe 
which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelites.  One 
settlement  of  them  was  established,  under  a  four- 
fold division,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah 
(ii.  65).  To  these  belonged  Rechab  and  his  son 
Jehonadab.     The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept 
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up  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were 
iaculcatcd  by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness on  his  descendants  (Jer.  xxxv.  6).  Bearing  in 
mind  this  general  character  of  Jehonadab  as  an 
Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half-religious  sect, 
we  are  the  better  able  to  understand  the  single  oc- 
casion on  which  he  appears  before  us  in  the  his- 
torical narrative.  Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the 
slaughter  of  Beth-eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria, 
when  he  suddenly  met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming 
toward  him  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  king  was  in  his  char- 
iot; the  Arab  was  on  foot.  The  king  blessed 
(A.  V.  "saluted")  Jehonadab.  The  hand  was  of- 
fered and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might 
whisper  his  secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  "  Come 
with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  Having 
intrusted  him  with  the  secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  at- 
tendants (Heb.  and  A.  V.)  caused  Jehonadab  to 
proceed  with  him  to  Samaria  in  the  royal  chariot. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ; 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  when  he  went  with  Jehu  through  the 
temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out  any  servants  of  Jehovah 
that  might  be  in  the  mass  of  Pagan  worshippers  (2 
K.  X.  23).     This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him. 

Je-hon'a-than  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  gave, 
Ges. ;  contracted  to  Jonathan).  1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  su- 
perintendent of  certain  of  King  David's  storehouses 
(l  Chr.  xxvii.  2b).— i.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by 
tiehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a 
book  of  the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
8). — 3i  A  priest  (Xeh.  xii.  18) ;  the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim 
was  high-priest. 

Je-ho'ram  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  has  exalted, 
Ges.;  contracted  to  Joram).  1.  Son  of  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah,  b.  c. 
896,  and  died  b.  c.  884.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of; 
Joram  1.)  The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and 
Jehoshaphat,  was  very  close  throughout  his  reign. 
We  first  find  him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and 
the  king  of  Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  Ju- 
dah in  a  war  against  the  Moabites.  Mesha,  theic 
king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  revolted  from  Is- 
rael, and  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  of 
100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  Joram  asked 
and  obtained  Jchoshaphat's  help  to  reduce  him  to 
his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  three  kings,  of 
Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched  through  the 
wilderness  of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three  ar- 
mies were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for 
want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  sug- 
<:ested  an  inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  (2  K.  iii.  11)  was  found 
with  the  host  From  him  Jehoram  received  a  se- 
vere rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire  of  the  prophets 
of  his  father  and  mother,  the  prophets  of  Baal. 
Nevertheless,  for  Jchoshaphat's  sake,  Elidha  in- 
quired of  Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  of  a  great  victory 
over  the  Moabites:  a  promise  which  was  imme- 
diately fulfilled.  The  Moabites  were  put  to  the 
rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter 
into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly  ravaged 
and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kir-haraseth  alone 
remained,  and  there  the  kingof  Moab  made  his  last 
stand.  An  attempt  to  break  through  the  besieging 
army  having  failed,  he  resorted  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  offering  up  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to 
bis  throne,  as  a  bumt-oSering,  upon  the  wall  of  the 


city,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the 
Israelites  retired  and  returned  to  their  own  land  (2 
K.  iii.).  A  little  later,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  we  find  Elisha  befriending  Jeho- 
ram. What  happened  after  this  to  change  the  re- 
lations between  the  king  and  the  prophet  we  can 
only  conjecture.  But  probably  when  the  Syrian 
inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon 
the  aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry, 
and  was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with 
a  return  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had  es- 
caped. Refusing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by 
the  Syrians,  and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually 
came  to  pass,  according  probably  to  the  word  of 
the  prophet.  Hence,  when  the  terrible  mcident 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  of  a  woman 
boiling  and  eating  her  own  child,  the  king  im- 
mediately attributed  the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of 
Shaphat,  and  determined  to  take  away  his  life. 
The  providential  interposition  by  which  both  Eli- 
sha's  life  was  saved  and  the  city  delivered,  is  nar- 
rated 2  K.  vii.,  and  Jehoram  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  friendly  feeling  toward  Elisha  (viii.  4). 
Very  soon  after  the  above  events  Elisha  went  to 
Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael,  and 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  room  of 
Ben-hadad.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought  the 
revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue 
hts  father's  favorite  project  of  recovering  Ramoth- 
gilead  from  the  Syrians,  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah  2,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Jehoram  2  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and 
the  two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Ramoth-gilead 
by  force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (viii.  29, 
ix.  14,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu  to  hold 
Ramoth-gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  however,  and 
the  army  under  his  command,  revolted  from  their 
allegiance  to  Jehoram  (ix.),  and,  hastily  marching 
to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram  wounded  and  defence- 
less as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going  out  to  meet  him, 
fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  from  Jehu's  bow  on  the 
very  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab  had  wrested  from 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite ;  thus  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xxi.  21-29).  With 
the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Omri.^ 
2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
and  reigned  eight  years,  from  b.  c.  893-2  to  885-4. 
(Joram  2;  Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Judah,  Kingdom 
OF.)  Jehosheba  his  daughter  was  wife  to  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada.  As  soon  as  he  was  fixed  on  the 
throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  to  death,  with  many 
of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land.  He  then,  probably 
at  the  instance  of  his  wife  Athaliah  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  proceeded  to  establish  the  worship  of 
Baal.  A  prophetic  writing  from  the  aged  prophet 
Elijah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12)  failed  to  produce  any  good 
effect  upon  him.  This  was  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  his  reign  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey).  The  re- 
mainder of  it  was  a  scries  of  calamities.  First  the 
Edomites,  who  had  been  tributary  to  Jehosha- 
phat, revolted  from  his  dominion,  and  established 
their  permanent  independence.  Next  Libnah,  one 
of  the  strongest  fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix. 
8),  rebelled  against  him.  Then  followed  inva!|ion8 
of  armed  bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arnbiflns, 
who  stormed  the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and 
all  his  children,  except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziau 
2,  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried  them  into 
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ciptivity,  and  plundered  all  his  treasures.  He  died 
of  a  terrible  disease  (xxi.  19,  20)  early  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  brothei'-in-law  Jehoram's  (No.  1)  reign 
over  Israel.^3.  A  priest  sent  by  Jehosbaphat  to 
teach  the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Je-ho-sha'be-atli  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jkhosheba  (2  Chr. 
ixii.  11). 

Je-bosh'a-phat  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  judges, 
\.  e.  whose  cause  He  sustains,  Ges. ;  contracted  to 
JosHAPHAT  and  Josaphat).  1.  Son  of  Asa  and 
Azubah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.  c.  914,  when  he 
was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  reigned  twenty-five 
years.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of  ;  Jcdah,  Kingdom  of.) 
His  history  is  among  the  events  recorded  in  1  K. 
XV.  24-2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous  narrative  in 
2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Ahab,  Ahaziah  1,  and  Jehoram  1.  At  first  he 
strengthened  himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying 
and  garrisoning  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  Ephraim- 
ite  conquests  of  Asa.  But  soon  afterward  the  two 
Hebrew  kings,  perhaps  appreciating  their  common 
danger  from  Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their 
eastern  frontier,  formed  an  alliance.  Jehoshaphat's 
eldest  son,  Jehoram  2,  married  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  In  his  own  king- 
dom Jehoshaphat  ever  showed  himself  a  zealous 
follower  of  the  commandments  of  God :  he  tried, 
it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully,  to  put  down 
the  high  places  and  groves  in  which  the  people 
of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his  third  year  he 
sent  but  certain  princes,  priests,  and  Levites,  to 
go  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the  people 
out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  Riches  and  honors 
increased  around  him.  He  received  tributes  from 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians ;  and  kept  up  a  large 
standing  army  in  Jerusalem.  Probably  about  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  898)  he  went  to 
Samaria  to  visit  Ahab  and  to  become  his  ally  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead.  From  thence 
Jehoshaphat  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  peace  ;  and 
went  himself  through  the  people  "  from  Beer-sheba 
to  Mount  Ephraim,"  reclaiming  them  to  the  Law 
of  God.  Turning  his  attention  to 
foreign  commerce,  he  built  at 
Ezion-geber,  with  the  help  of  Aha- 
ziah, a  navy  designed  to  go  to 
Tarshish ;  but  it  was  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber.  Before  the  close  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  two 
additional  wars.  He  was  mira- 
culously delivered  from  a  threaten- 
ed attack  of  the  people  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Seir.  After  this,  per- 
haps, must  be  dated  the  war  which 
Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with 
Jehoram  1,  king  of  Israel,  and  the 
king  of  Edom,  carried  on  against 
the  rebellious  king  of  Moab  (2  K. 
iii.).  In  his  declining  years  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  was  placed 
(probably  b.  c.  891)  in  the  hands 
of  his  son  Jehoram  2. — 2.  Son 
of  Ahilud ;  recorder  or  annalist 
in  the  courts  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16,  &c.),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iv. 
3).— 3.  One  of  the  priests  ap- 
pointed to  blow  trumpets  before 
the  ark  when  it  was  carried  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). — 4.  Son  of  Pa- 
ruah;  one  of  the  twelve  purveyors  of  King  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iv.  17).-— 5.  Son  of  Nimshi,  and  father 
of  King  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14). 


Je-hosh'a>phat  (see  above),  VaI'ley  of  (Heb.  'emek, 
see  Valley  1),  a  valley  mentioned  by  Joel  only, 
as  the  spot  in  which,  after  the  return  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  from  Captivity,  Jehovah  would 
gather  all  the  heathen  (Joel  iii.  2  [iv.  2  Heb.]),  and 
there  sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Is- 
rael (iii.  12  [v.  4  Heb.]).  The  prophet  seems  to 
have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
King  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation 
had  seen  since  Solomon,  led  out  his  people  to  a 
valley  (Beuachah)  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  and 
was  there  blessed  with  such  a  victory  over  the 
hordes  of  his  enemies  as  was  without  a  parallel  in 
the  national  records  (2  Chr.  xx.).  But  though 
such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat  is  both  natural 
and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  in- 
tended. The  name  may  only  be  an  imaginary  one 
conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed  nowhere  but 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such  was  the  view 
of  some  of  the  ancient  translators  (Theodotion, 
Targum  of  Jonathan).  By  others,  however,  the 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  end 
of  the  world  in  view.  And  not  only" this,  but  the 
scene  of  "  Jehovah's  judgment "  has  been  local- 
ized, and  the  name  has  come  down  to  us  attached 
to  the  deep  ravine  (Heb.  na/ial,  or  nachal ;  see 
Valley  3)  which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  At  what  period  the  name  was 
first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  known.  There  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or  in  Josephus.  In 
both  the  only  name  used  for  this  gorge  is  Kidron 
(N.  T.  Cedron).  We  first  encounter  its  new  title 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  in  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  in  the  Com- 
mentary of  Jerome  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the 
name  has  been  recognized  and  adopted  by  travel- 
lers of  all  ages  and  all  faiths.  Both  Moslems  and 
Jews  believe  that  the  last  judgment  is  to  take 
place  there.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherev- 
er a  level  strip  aflfords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded 
— in  places  almost  paved — by  the  sepulchres  of 
the  Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish 
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Traditional  Tomba  of  Absalom,  Jehosbaphni.  una  <.<:<:u<triah,  «otf  Jewiah 
Bnrylng-ground.— From  a  photograph. — (Fairbaira), 

tombs,  alike  awaiting  the  assembly  of  the  last 
Judgment.  The  name  would  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally confined  by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  glen,  from  about  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Virgin " 
to  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
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Je-hosh'e-lia  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  ia  her  oath,  i.  e. 
worsliipper  of  Jehovah,  Ges. ;  =  Jehoshabkath), 
daughter  of  Joram  (Jehoram  2),  kingof  Jcdah,  and 
wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi.  2).  Her 
name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jehoshabeath. 
As  she  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  "  the  daughter  of  Joram, 
sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  she 
was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of  Joram 
by  another  wife.  This  may  be ;  but  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  omission  of  Athaliah's  name  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  detestation  in  which  it  was 
held.  She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  mar- 
riage of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  with  a  high- 
priest.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  cir- 
cumstance (2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  as  inducing  and  prob- 
ably enabling  her  to  rescue  the  infant  Joasb  from 
the  massacre  of  his  brothers. 
•  Jr-hosh'n-a  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  his  help,  Ges.)  = 

JosiUA  1  (Num.  xiii.  16). 

Je-hosh'H-ah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jehoshua  and  Joshua  1 
(1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

Je-ho'vah  (Heb.  usually  Teh&vdh,  i.  e.  with  the 
vowel-points  of  Adondi  [=  Lord]  ;  but  when  these 
two  come  together,  the  former  is  pointed  Yihovih,  i.  e. 
with  the  vowels  of  £l6him  =  God).  The  true  pro- 
nunciation of  this  name,  by  which  God  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  entirely  lost,  the  Jews 
themselves  scrupulously  avoiding  every  mention  of 
it,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  one  or  other  of  the 
words  with  whose  proper  vowel-points  it  may  hap- 
pen to  be  written.  This  custom,  which  had  its  ori- 
gin in  reverence,  and  has  almost  degenerated  into  a 
superstition,  was  founded  upon  an  erroneous  ren- 
dering of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it  was  inferred 
that  the  mere  utterance  of  the  name  constituted  a 
capital  offence.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  it 
was  pronounced  but  once  a  year  by  the  high-priest 
on  the  day  of  Atonement  when  he  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies ;  but  on  this  point  there  is  some  doubt. 
From  Maimonides  we  learn  that  it  ceased  with 
Simeon  the  Just  (third  century  b.  c).  But  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  instances  are 
met  with  of  individuals  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
mysterious  secret.  Von  Bohlen  asserts  that  beyond 
all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is  not  Shemitic  in  its 
origin.  He  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  devax,  devo, 
the  Greek  Dim,  and  Latin  Jovis  or  Diovis.  That 
the  Hebrews  learned  the  word  from  the  Egyptians 
is  a  theory  which  has  found  some  advocates.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process  in  reality 
was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  Hebrews 
were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders.  We  have 
indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among  them, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many  centuries 
before  it  is  found  in  other  records ;  of  the  contrary 
we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  One  argument  for 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  Jehovah  is  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance th:it  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Elia- 
kim  to  Jehoia.V\m{2  K.  xxiii.  84),  which  it  is  asserted 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  conquerors 
toward  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyptian  king  im- 
posed upon  the  king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of 
his  own  gods.  But  the  same  reasoning  would  prove 
that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Babylonian,  for  the 
king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mattaniah  to 
ZcdekiaA  (xxiv.  17).  But  muny,  abandoning  as  un- 
tenable the  theory  of  an  Egyptian  origin,  have 
sought  to  trace  the  name  among  the  Phenicians  and 
Canaanitish  tribes.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jeho- 
vah as  a  compound  in  the  proper  names  of  many 
who  were  not  Hebrews,  Hamaker  contends  that  it 
must  have  been  known  among  heathen  people.   But 


such  knowledge,  if  it  existed,  was  no  more  than 
might  have  been  obtained  by  their  necessary  con- 
tact with  the  Hebrews.  The  names  of  UriaA  the 
Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  AranJaA  the  Jebusite,  of 
TobioA  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the  Canaanitish  town 
Bizjoth^aA,  may  be  all  explained  without  having  re- 
course to  Hamaker's  hypothesis.  Most  of  the  au- 
thorities on  the  opposite  side  have  taken  for  the  basis 
of  their  explanations,  and  the  different  methods  of 
punctuation  which  they  propose,  the  passage  in  Ex. 
iil.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally  look  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  When  Moses  received  his 
commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  the  Al- 
mighty, who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush,  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  name  which  he  should  give  as 
the  credentials  of  his  mission :  "  And  God  said  unto 
Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  (Hcb.  thyeh  ds/ier  ehr/th) ;  and 
He  said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That  this 
passage  is  intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of 
Jehovah,  as  understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has 
ventured  to  doubt :  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole 
mystery.  But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the 
etymology,  the  interpretation  must  be  determined 
from  other  considerations.  According  to  this  view, 
then,  it  must  be  the  third  person  singular  masculine 
future  of  the  substantive  verb  hdyah,  the  older 
form  of  which  was  hdvdh.  Of  the  many  punc- 
tuations proposed,  the  most  correct  appears  to  be 
Yahaveh  or  Yah/ivdh,  and  we  accept  the  former  (so 
Mr.  Wright,  original  author  of  this  article),  as  the 
more  probable,  continuing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  to  adopt  the  form  "  Jehovah  "  in 
what  follows,  on  account  of  its  familiarity  to  Eng- 
lish readers. — The  next  point  for  consideration  is 
of  vastly  more  importance :  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"  Jehovah,"  and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being 
and  nature  of  God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from 
the  other  names  applied  to  the  Deity  in  the  0.  T.  ? 
Elohim  in  many  cases  =  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
who  included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, and  generally  =  ihe  Deity  when  spoken  of  a 
supernatural  being,  and  when  no  national  feeling 
influenced  the  speaker.  But,  although  the  distinc- 
tion between  Elohim,  as  a  general  appellation  of 
Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites, contains  some  superficial  truth,  the  real  nature 
of  their  difference  must  be  sought  for  far  deeper, 
and  as  a  foundation  for  the  arguments  which  will 
be  adduced  recourse  must  again  be  had  to  etymol- 
ogy.— With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  Elohim,  ety- 
mologists are  divided  in  their  opinions ;  some  con- 
necting it  with  Heb.  el  (God  1),  and  the  unused 
Heb.  root  ul,  to  be  strong.  From  whatever  root, 
however,  the  word  may  be  derived,  most  are  of 
opinion  that  the  primary  idea  contained  in  it  is  that 
of  stretiffth,  potccr  ;  so  that  Elohim  is  the  proper  ap- 
pellation of  the  Deity,  as  manifested  in  His  creative 
and  universally  sustaining  agency,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral divine  guidance  and  government  of  the  world. 
The  question  now  arises.  What  is  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  plural  form  of  the  word  ?  Some 
have  discovered  tlierein  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to  polytheism. 
Probably  the  plural  form  Elofiim,  instead  of  point- 
ing to  polytheism,  is  applied  to  God  as  comprehend- 
ing in  Himself  the  fulness  of  all  power,  and  uniting 
in  a  perfect  degree  all  that  which  the  name  signifies, 
and  all  the  attributes  which  the  heathen  ascribe  to 
the  several  divinities  of  their  pantlieon.  The  singu- 
lar iloah  (God  2),  with  few  exceptions  (Xeh.  ix.  17 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiL  16),  occurs  only  in  poetry.     It  will  be 
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found,  upon  examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
Elohiin  occurs,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  places  where  God 
is  exhibited  only  in  the  plenitude  of  His  power,  and 
where  no  especial  reference  is  made  to  His  unity, 
personality,  or  holiness,  or  to  His  relation  to  Israel 
and  the  theocracy. — But  while  Elohiin  exhibits  God 
displayed  in  His  power  as  the  creator  and  governor 
of  the  physical  universe,  the  name  Jehovah  desig- 
nates His  nature  as  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as 
the  only  almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a 
spirit,  and  "  the  father  of  spirits  "  (Num.  xvi.  22 ; 
compare  Jn.  iv.  24),  who  revealed  Himself  to  His 
people,  made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  became 
their  lawgiver,  and  to  whom  all  honor  and  worship 
are  due.  If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted, 
and  the  name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a 
similar  form,  He  that  is,  the  Being,  whose  chief  attri- 
bute is  eternal  existence.  As  the  Israelites  were  in 
a  remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  the  people 
of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  lawgiver  and  supreme 
ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be  put  in 
strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi.  24),  Ash- 
taroth  (Judg.  x.  6),  and  the  Baalim  (Judg.  iii.  7), 
the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
thus  be  preeminently  distinguished  in  one  aspect  of  ! 
His  character  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews. 
(Law  of  Moses.)  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the  ; 
heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23);  but  all  this  and  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  a  distinct 
personal  subsistence — the  living  God,  who  reveals 
Himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guides, 
saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  0.  T.  what  Christ 
is  to  the  N.  T.  Jehovah  was  no  abstract  name,  but 
thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  While 
Elohim  represents  God  only  in  His  most  outward 
relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  Him  as  recognized 
in  His  omnipotence,  Jehovah  describes  Him  accord- 
ing to  His  innermost  being.  In  Jehovah  the  moral 
attributes  are  presented  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  His  nature  ;  whereas  in  Elohim  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  personality  or  moral  character.  That  Jeho- 
vah is  identical  with  Elohim,  and  not  a  separate 
being,  is  indicated  by  the  joint  use  of  the  names 
Je/iovah-Elokim  (A.  V.  "  the  Lord  God ; "  Penta- 
teuch). Mr.  Tyler  {Jehovah,  the  Redeemer  God,  &c.), 
Mr.  MacWhorter  ( Yahveh  Christ,  or  t/ie  Memorial 
Name  ;  B.  S.  xiv.  98  fF.),  and  Mr.  Macdonald  (/n/ro- 
duction  to  the  Pentateuch),  make  Jehovah  =  He  who 
will  be,  and  maintain  that  the  name  was  used  with 
reference  to  the  future  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ  (compare  Mat.  xi.  3 ;  Rev.  i.  8,  &c.). — The 
antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the  Hebrews 
has  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  That 
it  was  not  known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has  been 
inferred  from  Ex.  vi.  3 ;  while  Von  Bohlen  assigns 
to  it  a  much  more  recent  date.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  from  the  etymology  of  the  word 
that  it  originated  in  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of 
Moses,  in  whose  time  the  Heb.  root  hdvdh  (=  hdydh) 
was  already  antiquated.  At  the  same  time  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  to  the  patriarchs  God 
was  not  known  by  the  name  Jehovah.  If,  therefore, 
thb  passage  has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of 
Jehovah  simply  as  a  name  and  title  of  God,  there  is  ; 
clearly  a  discrepancy  which  requires  to  be  explained,  j 
In  renewing  His  promise  of  deliverance  from  Egvpt,  | 
"  God  spake  unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
Jehovah  (A.  V.  'the  Lord');  and  I  appeared  unto  I 
Abi-aham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  (by  the  name  . 


of)  God  Almighty  (Heb.  kl  Shaddai),  but  by  my 
name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them."  It  fol- 
lows then  that,  if  the  reference  were  merely  to  the 
name  as  a  name,  this  passage  would  prove  equally  that 
before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as  an  appel- 
lation of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  appear  uniformly 
as  &l  S/iaddai  in  the  patriarchal  history.  Calvin 
saw  at  once  that  the  knowledge  there  spoken  of 
could  not  refer  to  the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to 
the  recognition  of  God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was 
not  the  name,  but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance 
which  was  unknown  to  and  uncomprehended  by  the 
patriarchs.  They  had  known  God  as  the  omnipo- 
tent. El  Shaddai  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler 
of  the  phj'sical  universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  His 
creatures ;  as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to 
His  promises  He  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the 
character  expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  He  had  not 
hitherto  been  fully  known  ;  His  true  attributes  had 
not  been  recognized  in  His  working  and  acts  for  Israel. 
Referring  to  other  passages  in  which  the  phrase  "  the 
name  of  God "  occurs,  it  is  clear  that  something 
more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere  appellation,  and 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  name  of  God  is  a  reve- 
lation of  His  moral  attributes,  and  of  His  true  char- 
acter as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  6,  7)  the 
God  of  the  covenant.  Great  stress  has  been  laid, 
by  those  who  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, upon  the  fact  that  proper  names  compounded 
with  it  occur  but  seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel 
and  David.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the 
revival  of  the  true  faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper 
names  so  compounded  did  become  more  frequent, 
but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of 
Moses  any  such  names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  un- 
known. Among  those  which  have  been  quoted  for 
this  purpose  are  Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and 
daughter  of  Levi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac. 
Against  the  former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might 
have  changed  her  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name 
Jehovah  had  been  communicated  by  God ;  but  this 
is  very  improbable,  as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty 
years  old,  and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead. 
If  this  only  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a 
name  compounded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once 
back  into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a 
word  which  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper 
name  of  Jacob's  grand-daughter  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  that  patriarch  himself  The  name  Mo- 
riah is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an  etymology 
intended  to  indicate  what  was  then  understood  by 
it  (2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

Je-ho'yah-ji'reh  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  mil  see,  or 
provide),  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the  place 
on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer  Isaac,  to 
commemorate  the  interposition  of  the  angel  of  Je- 
hovah, who  appeared  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  (Gen. 
xxii.  14)  and  provided  another  victim.     Moriah  1. 

Je-hoyah-nls'si  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  my  banner), 
the  name  given  by  Moses  to  the  altar  which  he  built 
in  commemoration  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  by  Joshua  and  his  chosen  warriors  at  Rephi- 
dim  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  The  significance  of  the  name 
is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion  to  the  staff 
which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  aa  a  banner  during 
the  engagement. 

Je-ho'yah-sli*'loiii  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  is  peace, 
or  Jehovah,  the  God  of  peace),  the  altar  erected  by 
Gideon  in  Ophrah  in  memory  of  the  salutation  ad- 
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dressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  "  Peace  be 
unto  thee  "  ( Judg.  vi.  24). 

*  Je-ho'Tali-shaB'mh  (fr.  Ilcb.  =  Jehovah  is 
there),  a  prophetic  name  of  Jerisalem,  tlie  holy 
city  (Ez.  xlviii.  35,  margin). 

*  Jfr-ho'Tlh-tsid  ke-Bl  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  our 
riphUousness),  a  prophetic  name  of  the  King  to  be 
raised  up  unto  David,  )1):ssiah  (Jer.  xxiii.  6,  mar- 
gin); also  of  the  holy  city  Jerisalem  (xsxiii.  16, 
margin).  Henderson  ascribes  the  name  to  the  Mes- 
siah in  both  passages. 

J^boz'a-kad  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  bestows, 
Ges. ;  contracted  to  Jozabad).  1.  A  Korahite  Levite, 
second  son  of  Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of 
the  S.  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  storehouse 
there  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4,  15,  com- 
pared with  Neh.  xiL  25).— 2t  A  Benjamite,  captain 
of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  King  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). — 3t  Son  of  Shomer  or 
Shimrith,  a  Moabitish  woman,  conspired  with  the 
son  of  an  Ammonitess  against  King  Joash  and  slew 
him  in  hU  bed  (2  K.  xii.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

Je-boz'a-dak  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  makes 
just,  Ges. ;  contracted  to  Jozadak),  son  of  the  high- 
priest  Seraiah  (1  Chr.  vi.  14,  16)  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  When  his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  eleventh  of  Zede- 
kiah (2  K.  XXV.  18,  21),  Jehozadak  was  led  away 
captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where  he  doubt- 
less spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  himself 
never  attained  the  high-priesthood,  but  he  was  the 
father  of  Jeshca  the  high-priest — who  with  Zerub- 
babel  headed  the  Return  from  Captivity — and  of  all 
his  successors  till  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr. 
iii.  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  26,  &c.).  Nothing  more  is  known 
about  him.     Josedech  ;  Jozadak. 

Je'hl  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  is  He).  1,  Founder 
of  the  fifth  dvnasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (Is- 
rael, Kingdom  of.)  His  history  was  told  in  the 
lost  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  "  (2  K.  x. 
34).  His  father's  name  was  Jehoshaphat  (ix.  2); 
his  grandfather's  was  Nimshi.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  history  is  when,  with  a  comrade  in  arms, 
Bidkar,  he  rode  behind  Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey 
from  Samaria  to  Jezreel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in 
his  heart,  the  warning  of  Elijah  against  the  mur- 
derer of  Xaboth  (ix.  25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it 
would  seem,  been  known  to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of 
promise,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  vision  at  Horeb  he 
is  mentioned  as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom 
Elijah  is  to  anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance 
on  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It 
was  reserved  long  afterward  for  his  successor  Elisha. 
Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jeho- 
ram,  had  risen  to  importance.  He  was,  under  the 
last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-gilead.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of  the  officers 
of  the  besieging  army,  a  youth  suddenly  entered,  of 
wild  appearance  (2  K.  ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a 
private  interview  with  Jehu.  They  retired  into  a 
secret  chamber.  The  youth  uncovered  a  vial  of  the 
sacred  oil  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured 
it  over  Jehu's  head,  and,  after  announcing  to  him 
the  message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
be  king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 
Jehu's  countt-nance,  as  he  reentered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 


found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire.  They 
threw  their  garments  imder  his  feet,  so  as  to  form  a 
rough  carpet  of  state,  placed  him  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  as  on  an  extempore  throne,  blew  the  royal 
salute  on  their  trumpets,  and  thus  ordained  him 
king.  He  then  cut  ofi"  all  communication  between 
Ramoth-gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  set  off,  full  speed, 
with  his  ancient  comrade,  Bidkar,  whom  he  had 
made  captain  of  the  host  in  his  place,  and  a  band 
of  horsemen.  From  the  tower  of  Jezreel  a  watch- 
man saw  the  cloud  of  dust  (A.  V.  "  company  ")  and 
announced  his  coming  (ix.  17).  The  messengers 
that  were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his  move- 
ments. It  was  not  till  he  had  almost  reached  the 
city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watchman,  that  alarm 
was  taken.  But  it  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jeho- 
ram's  question,  "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?  "  that  Jehu's 
fierce  denunciation  of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the 
danger.  Jehu  seized  his  opportunity,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart  (ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown 
out  on  the  fatal  field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pur- 
sued and  killed  the  king  of  Judah  (Ahaziah  2)  at 
Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "  the  garden-house "),  probably 
£n-gannim,  Jehu  himself  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the  divine  warning  on  Jezebel 
as  already  on  Jehoram.  He  then  entered  on  a  work 
of  extermination  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants 
of  Ahab  that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the 
officers  of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte  (Ash- 
toreth),  were  swept  away.  His  next  step  was  to 
secure  Samaria.  Every  stage  of  his  progress  was 
marked  with  blood.  At  the  gates  of  Jezreel  he 
found  the  heads  of  seventy  princes  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps.  Next,  at  "  the  shear- 
ing-house" (or  Beth-eked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty -two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  XX.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah.  These 
also  were  put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well.  As  he 
drove  on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as 
might  have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It 
was  Jehoxadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the 
son  of  Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a 
ready  ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they 
concocted  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria 
(2  K.  X.  15,  16).  Up  to  this  moment  there  was 
nothing  which  showed  any  thing  beyond  a  determi- 
nation to  exterminate  in  all  its  branches  the  per- 
sonal adherents  of  Ahab.  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised  by 
Ahab  (1  k.  xvi.  32)  was  crowded  from  end  to  end. 
The  chief  sacrifice  was  offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of 
his  zeal,  by  Jehu  himself.  Jehonadab  joined  in  the 
deception.  There  was  some  apprehension  lest  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  might  be  found  in  the  temple ; 
such,  it  seems,  had  been  the  intermixture  of  the  two 
religions.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  all,  and  none  but,  the  idolaters  were  there,  the 
signal  was  given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a 
sweeping  massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole 
heathen  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  This  is 
the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  remaining 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are  passed  over 
in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points  only  are  mate- 
rial : — He  did  not  destroy  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam : — The  Trans-jordanic  tribes  suffered  much 
from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K.  x.  29-38).  He 
was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  his  son  Jehoahaz  (x.  35).  His  name  is  the  first 
of  the  Israelite  kings  which  appears  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  having  been  read  Yahua  (Jehu),  the 
son  of  Khumri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obelisk  from 
Nimroud  now  in  the  British  Museum,  among  the 
kings  bringing  tribute  (so  Stanley,  with  Dr.  Hincks, 
Rawlinson,  &c.). — i.  Son  of  Hanani ;  a  prophet  of  Ju- 
dah,  but  whose  ministrations  were  chiefly  directed 
to  Israel.  His  father  was  probably  the  seer  who 
attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  He  must  have  begun 
his  career  as  a  prophet  when  very  young.  He  first 
denounced  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  then,  after 
an  interval  of  thirty  years,  reappears  to  denounce 
Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix. 
2,  3).  He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote  his  life 
(xx.  34). — 3i  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  house  of  Hez- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38). — 4.  A  Simeonite  chief,  son  of 
Josibiah  (iv.  35). — 5>  "Jehu  the  Antothite "  was 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (xii.  3). 

Je-hnb'bah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ac  will  be  hidden,  Ayre), 
a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Shamer  or  Shomer,  of  the 
house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Je-hn  cal  (fr.  Heb.  =  potent,  Ges. ;  contracted  to 
Jucal),  son  of  Shelemiah ;  one  of  two  persons  sent 
by  King  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat  his 
prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).     Jucal. 

Je'iind  (fr.  Heb.  =  Judah,  i.  e.  Judea,  Ges. ;  place 
of  renown,  Fii.),  a  city  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45),  named 
between  Baalath  and  Bene-berak ;  probably  at  the 
modern  village  el  -  Yehudiyeh,  seven  miles  E.  of  Jaffa 
and  five  N.  of  Lydd. 

Je-ha'dl  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jew),  son  of  Nethaniah  ;  a 
man  employed  by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court 
to  fetch  Baruch  to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  14),  and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the 
volume  itself  and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

Je-iin-di'jah  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below)  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 
If  this  is  a  proper  name  at  all,  it  is  (with  the  He- 
brew article  hd)  Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech, 
Hak-koz,  &c. ;  and  it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appel- 
lative :=  the  Jewess.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  so  obscure  and  apparently  corrupt  a 
passage  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey),  Mered  married  two 
wives — one  a  Jewess,  the  other  an  Egyptian,  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  Jewess  was  sister  of 
Naham,  the  father  of  the  cities  of  Keilah  and  Esh- 
temoa.     Hodiah. 

Je'hnsh  (fr.  Heb.  =  to  whom  God  hastens,  Ges. ; 
a  collect/or,  Fii.),  son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

Je-i'el  (fr,  Heb.  =  treasured  of  God?  Ges.;  God 
is  snatching  away,  Fii. ;  =  Jeuel  and  Jehiel  12). 
It  A  Reubenite  chief  of  the  house  of  Joel  (1  Chr. 
V.  7).— 2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  one  of  the  gate-keepers 
to  the  sacred  tent  (xv.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to 
play  the  harp  (ver.  21),  or  the  psaltery  and  harp 
(xvi.  5),  in  the  ser\'ice  before  the  Ark. — 3.  A  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  forefather 
of  Jahaziel  in  the  time  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chr.  XX.  14). — 4.  The  scribe  who  kept  the  account 
of  the  numbers  of  King  Uzziah's  irregular  predatory 
warriors  (xxvi.  11). — 5,  A  Gershonite  Levite,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Elizaphan  (xxix.  13). — 6.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (xxxv.  9). 
— T.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  in  the  caravan 
of  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13). 
—8.  A  layman,  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  had  taken 
a  foreign  wife  and  had  to  relinquish  her  (x.  43). 

Je-kab'ze-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  which  God  gathers,  Ges.) 
=  Kabzeel,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on  the 
S.  frontier  (Neh.  xi.  25). 


Jck-a-me'am  (fr,  Heb.  =  who  gathers  the  people, 
Ges.),  a  Levite  in  David's  time;  fourth  of  the  sons 
of  Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr,  xxiii.  19 
xxiv.  23). 

Jek-a-mi'ah  (fr.  Heb,  =  whom  Jefiovah  gathers, 
Ges.),  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of  Ahlai  (1  Clir 
ii,  41), 

Jc-kn'thi-cl  (fr,  Heb,  =  piety  toward  God?  Ges. ; 
God  is  almightiness,  Fii.),  a  man  recorded  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv,  18)  as  the  son  of 
Ezra  or  Mered,  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A,  V,  Jehcdi- 
jah),  and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of  the 
town  of  Zanoah, 

Je-mi'ma  (fr.  Heb.  =  dove,  Ges. ;  the  pure,  as 
day-light,  Fii.),  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
bom  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity 
(Job  xlii.  14). 

*  Jem'i-ni  (fr.  Heb.  =  my  rigid  hand).  The  margin 
of  1  Sam.  ix,  1  has  (literally  from  the  Hebrew) 
"  the  son  of  a  man  of  Jemini,"  for  which  the  text 
has  (probably  correctly)  "  a  Benjamite." 

Jem'na-an  (fr.  Gr.)  (Jd.  ii,  28),  no  doubt  =  Jab- 
neel  =  Jamnia, 

Jem'n-el  (L,  fr.  Heb.  =  day  of  GocT,  Ges.),  eldest 
son  of  Simeon  (Gen,  xlvi,  lo";  Ex,  vi,  15) ;  =  Nem- 

UEL, 

Jeph'thae  [jef'the]  (Gr.  lephthae,  fr,  Heb,)  = 
Jephthaii  (Heb.  xi.  32). 

Joph'thah  (fr.  Heb. = whom  God  sets  free?  Ges. ;  a 
breaker  through,  i.  e.  causing  to  bear,  Fii.),  a  judge, 
about  B.  c.  1143-1137,  His  history  is  contained  in 
Judg.  xi.  1-xii.  7.  He  was  a  Gileadite,  the  son  of 
Gilead  and  a  concubine.  Driven  by  the  legitimate 
sons  from  his  father's  inheritance,  he  went  to 
Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company  of  free- 
booters in  a  debatable  land  probably  belonging  to 
Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native 
Gilead  ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  Jephthah  consented  to  be- 
come their  captain,  on  the  condition  (solemnly  rati- 
fied before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh)  that  in  the  event  of 
his  success  against  Ammon  he  should  still  remain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  He  collected  warriors 
throughout  Gilead  and  Manasseh,  the  provinces 
which  acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  then  he 
vowed  his  vow  unto  the  Lord,  The  Ammonites 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Twenty  cities, 
from  Aroer  on  the  Arnon  to  Minnith  and  to  Abel 
Ceramim,  were  tnken  from  them.  But  as  the 
conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh,  there  came  out  to 
meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels  with  dances  and 
timbrels,  and  among  them — the  first  person  from 
his  own  house — ^his  daughter  and  only  child,  "  Alas ! 
my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,"  was 
the  greeting  of  the  heart-stricken  father.  But  the 
high-minded  maiden  is  ready  for  any  personal  suf- 
fering in  the  hour  of  her  father's  triumph.  Only 
she  asks  for  a  respite  of  two  months  to  withdraw  to 
her  native  mountains,  and  in  their  recesses  to  weep 
with  her  virgin-friends  over  the  early  disappoint- 
ment of  her  life.  When  that  time  was  ended  she 
returned  to  her  father,  and  "  he  did  unto  her  his 
vow,"  But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if 
he  were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic 
grief  The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his 
right  to  go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their 
concurrence,  against  Ammon.  He  first  defeated 
them,  then  intercepted  the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of 
Jordan,  and  there  put  42,000  men  to  the  sword. 
(Shibboleth.)  He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died. 
It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction  was 
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limited  to  the  Trans-jordanic  region.  That  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  ottered  up  to  God 
in  sacrifice — slain  by  the  hand  of  her  father  and 
then  burnt — is  a  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  (so  Mr.  Bullock,  with 
Jonathan  the  paraphrast,  Rashi,  Josephus,  Origen, 
and  perhaps  all  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  Light- 
foot,  Kitto,  &c.).  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed  that, 
instead  of  being  sacrificed,  she  was  shut  up  in  a 
house  which  her  father  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  she  was  there  visited  by  the  daughters  of  Israel 
four  days  in  each  year  so  long  as  she  lived.  This 
interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  many  eminent 
men  (Drusius,  Grotius,  Estius,  De  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall, 
Waterland,  Hales,  Hengstenberg,  &c.). 

Je-phan'ne  =  Jephlnseh  (Ecclus.  xlvi.  T). 

Jf-phoa  neh  (fr.  Heb.  =  for  whom  is  prejjared? 
Ges. ;  who  becomes  visible,  Fii.).  1.  Father  of  Caleb 
the  spy.  He  appears  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  to 
have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  called  Kenez- 
ites,  from  Kenaz  their  founder  (Num.  xiii.  6,  &c. ; 
xxxiL  12,  &c. ;  Josh.  xiv.  14,  &c. ;  1  Chr.  iv.  16). — 
2.  A  descendant  of  Asher ;  eldest  of  the  three  sons 
of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Je'rah  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below),  fourth  in  order  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and 
progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  southern  Arabia.  He  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the  name  of 
any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a  fortress  named 
Yerukh  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  district  of 
the  Nijjad,  which  is  in  Mahreh,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Yemen.  Bochart  translates  Jerah  ■=  the  moon 
into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  descendants  of  Jerah  in 
the  Alilaei,  a  people  dwelling  near  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  8),  in 
which  he*ays  of  the  Arabs,  "  Bacchus  they  call  in 
their  language  Orotal ;  and  Urania,  Alilat." 

Je-rah  me-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  on  whom  God  has  mercy, 
Ges.),  1.  First-bom  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of 
Pliarez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25-27,  33, 
42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length  in  the 
same  chapter.  (Jerahmeehtes.)— 2.  A  Merarite 
Levite,  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of  Mahli  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  29;  compare  xxiii.  21).^-3.  Son  of  Ham- 
melech  (compare  Joash  4  ;  Maaseiah  17 ;  Malchiaii 
8) ;  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to  make  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch  prisoners,  after  he  had  burnt  the  roll  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Je-rtirine-fl-lt*s(fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants 
of  Jerahmeel  1  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  29).  They 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Judah. 

Jfr>-fhns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Jericho  (1  Esd.  v.  22). 

Je'rod  (fr.  Heb.  =  descent,  Ges. ;  =  Jared).  1. 
Son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2) ; 
=  Jared. — 2.  A  descendant  of  Judah  ;  the  "  father 
— i.  e.  founder — of  Gedor"  (iv.  18). 

Jer'e-BUli  (fr.  Heb.  =  dwelling  in  heights,  Ges.), 
a  layman ;  one  of  the  eons  of  Hashum,  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Jer-e-Bi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovali  sets  up, 
Ges. ;  Jah  is  the  exalted  one,  Fii.).  1.  A  celebrated 
Hebrew  prophet.  (L)  Life  and  Work.  (1.)  Under 
Josiah  B.  c.  638-608  (see  for  chronology  Israel, 
Kingdom  or).  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  the  prophet  speaks  of  himself  as  still  "  a 
child  "  (Jer.  i.  6).  We  cannot  rely,  indeed,  on  this 
word  as  a  chronological  datum.  We  may  at  least 
infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life  in  full  activity 
for  upward  of  forty  years  from  this  period,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  that  reign  he  could  not  have 
pa8.sed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He  is  described  as 
'"  the  son  of  Uilkiah  of  the  priests  that  were  in  ! 


AKATHOTH"(i.  1).  Some  have  identified  this  Hil- 
kiah  with  the  high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share 
in  Josiah's  work  of  reformation,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  evidence.  The  boy  would  hear  among  the 
priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three  miles  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  of  the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of 
Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon.  He  would  be  trained 
in  the  traditional  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the 
Law.  He  would  become  acquainted  with  the  names 
and  writings  of  older  prophets.  As  he  grew  up 
toward  manhood,  he  would  hear  also  of  the  work 
which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were  carrying 
on,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  woman  (Hcldah),  who 
alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  religious 
revival,  was  looked  upon  as  speaking  from  direct 
prophetic  inspiration.  In  all  likelihood  he  came 
into  actual  contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to 
this  period  of  his  life  we  may  trace  the  commence- 
ment of  that  friendship  with  the  family  of  Neriah 
which  was  afterward  so  fruitful  in  results.  (Ba- 
ruch.) As  the  issue  of  all  these  influences  we  find 
in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  devout 
ascetic  character  :  intense  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness,  great  susceptibility  to  varying  emotions, 
a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  Left  to  himself,  he 
might  have  borne  his  part  among  the  reforming 
priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free  from  their  formalism 
and  hypocrisy.  But  "  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  him  "  (i.  2) ;  and  by  that  divine  voice  the  secret 
of  his  future  life  was  revealed  to  him,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  work  of  reformation  was  going  on 
with  fresh  vigor  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself 
was  beginning  to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  man.  A  life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him, 
a  struggle  against  kings,  and  priests,  and  people 
(Jer.  i.  18).  For  a  time,  it  would  seem  he  held 
aloof  from  the  work  which  was  going  on  throughout 
the  nation.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  memorable  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah. 
Though  five  years  had  passed  since  he  entered  on 
the  work  of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not 
from  him,  that  the  king  and  his  princes  seek  for 
counsel.  The  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
however,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  a 
mind  like  Jeremiah's  :  his  later  writings  show  abun- 
dant traces  of  it;  and  the  result  apparently  was, 
that  he  could  not  share  the  hopes  which  others  cher- 
ished. He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a  sur- 
face one.  Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and  Ju- 
dah was  worse  than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard 
for  him,  as  it  had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find,  among 
the  princes  and  people  who  worshipped  in  the 
Temple,  one  just,  truth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28). 
His  own  work,  as  a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to 
discern  the  falsehood  and  lust  of  rule  which  were 
at  work  under  the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  strange 
visions  which  had  followed  upon  his  call  (i.  11-16) 
taught  him  that  Jehovah  would  "  ha.«ten  "  the  per- 
formance of  His  word.  Hence,  though  we  have 
hanlly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen  years  between  his 
call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main  features  of  his 
life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us.  He  had  even 
then  his  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  The  duties  of  the 
priest,  even  if  he  continued  to  discharge  them, 
were  merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special  office. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great  national  ques- 
tions then  at  issue.  Josiah,  probably  (so  Profe.'<.'=or 
Plumptre,  the  original  author  of  this  article)  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  chose  to  attach  himself 
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to  the  new  Chaldean  kingdom,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one  of  the  tirst 
great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah's  life.^2.)  Under  Je- 
hoahaz  (=  Shallum),  b.  c.  608.  The  short  reign  of 
thFs  prince  (chosen  by  the  people  on  hearing  of 
Josiah's  death,  and  after  three  months  deposed  by 
Pharaoh-necho)  gave  little  scope  for  direct  pro- 
phetic action.  The  fact  of  his  deposition,  however, 
shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against  Egypt,  and 
therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of  which  Jere- 
miah had  been  the  advocate ;  and  this  may  account 
for  the  tenderness  and  pity  with  which  he  speaks 
of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  (xxii.  11,  12). — (3.) 
Under  Jehoiakim,  b.  c.  607-597.  In  the  weakness 
and  disorder  which  characterized  this  reign,  the 
work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more  prominent. 
The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  of 
Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party  was  dom- 
inant in  Jerusalem.  Others,  however,  held  that 
the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in  accepting  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the 
chief  representative  of  this  party.  He  had  learned 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times ;  the  evils  of  the 
natioa  were  not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures 
of  reform,  or  by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of 
Babylon  was  God's  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6),  doing 
His  work,  and  was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  re- 
sistance. Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathized 
BO  deeply  with  all  the  suflFerings  of  his  country, 
this  was  the  conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring 
himself.  He  had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion 
of  treachery  by  declaring  it  Men  claiming  to  be 
prophets  had  their  "  word  of  Jehovah "  to  set 
against  his  (xiv.  13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that  he  could 
do  was  to  commit  his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for 
the  result.  Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in 
this  conflict  are  brought  before  us  with  great  vivid- 
ness (xxvi.).  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at  once  hunted 
to  death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was  because  his 
friend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enough  to  protect  him. 
The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  yet  more  memo- 
rable. The  battle  of  Carchemish  overthrew  the  hopes 
of  the  Egyptian  party  (xlvL  2),  and  the  armies  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  drove  those  who  had  no  defenced 
cities  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As 
one  of  the  consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  inter- 
esting episode  of  the  Rechabites.  In  this  year, 
too,  came  another  solemn  message  to  the  king: 
prophecies,  which  had  been  uttered  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a  whole  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the 
prophet's  disciple,  acted  as  scribe ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  solemn  fast-day  called  the 
whole  people  together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9), 
Jeremiah — hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how — 
sent  him  to  proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it 
had  been  before :  the  princes  of  Judah  connived  at 
the  escape  of  the  prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19). 
The  king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll 
which  Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch, 
in  their  retirement,  rewrote  it  with  many  added 
prophecies  ;  among  them,  probably,  the  special  pre- 
diction that  the  king  should  die  by  the  sword,  and 
be  cast  out  unburied  and  dishonored  (xxii.  30).  In 
chapter  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we  have 
a  glimpse  into  the  relations  between  the  master  and 
the  scholar,  and  into  the  thoughts  of  each  of  them. 
In  the  absence  of  special  dates  for  other  events  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring  together  into 
one  picture  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  ; 


this  period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  the  dangers  from 
the  Chaldeans  became  more  threatening,  the  perse- 
cution against  him  grew  hotter,  his  own  thoughts 
were  more  bitter  and  desponding  (xviii.).  The 
people  sought  his  life:  his  voice  rose  up  in  the 
prayer  that  God  would  deliver  and  avenge  him. 
That  thought  he  soon  reproduced  in  act  as  well  as 
word.  Standing  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hin- 
nom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel  he  carried  in  his 
hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  people  that  the  whole 
city  should  be  defiled  with  the  dead,  as  that  valley 
had  been,  within  their  memory,  by  Josiah  (xix.  10- 
13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech  and  act  drew 
upon  him  immediate  punishment.  The  years  that 
followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better.  Famine 
and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of  the 
people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty  ;  and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  dislike,  as  "  a  prophet  of  evil,"  and 
"everyone  cursed"  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  "as  a  fenced  brazen  wall"  (xv.  20),  and 
went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king,  and  nobles, 
and  people. — (4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  (=  Jeconiah), 
b.  c.  597.  The  danger  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long 
foretold  at  last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and 
afterward  his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile  (2 
K.  xxiv.).  Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in  this 
short  reign  we  have  but  the  fragmentary  record  of 
xxn.  24-30.— (5.)  Under .  Zedekiah,  b.  c.  597-586. 
In  this  prince  (probably  as  having  been  appointed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar),  we  do  not  find  the  same  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in 
Jehoiakim.  He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his 
counsel ;  but  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  power- 
less even  against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his 
reign,  accordingly,  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were 
sharper  than  they  had  been  before.  His  counsel  to 
the  exiles  was  that  they  should  submit  to  their  lot, 
prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait  quietly  for 
the  ultimate  restoration.  The  king  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his 
intercession  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  He  appears  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  bonds  and  yokes  upon  his 
neck  (xxvii.  2),  announcing  that  they  were  meant 
for  Judah  and  its  allies.  The  approach  of  an  Egyp- 
tian army,  however,  and  the  consequent  departure 
of  the  Chaldeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  full 
of  danger  ;  and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape  from 
a  city,  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do 
good,and  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoth 
or  its  neighborhood  (xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the 
charge  of  desertion :  it  was  thought  that  he,  too, 
was  "  falling  away  to  the  Chaldeans,"  as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).  The 
interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and 
consulted  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigor 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21);  but,  as  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes 
of  Judah,  bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  cal- 
culating on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist  them 
(xxxviii.  5),  threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.  From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  eu- 
nuch, Ebed-melech,  and  the  king's  regard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he 
had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii.  16) 
he  had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.  The  return 
of  the  Chaldean  army  filled  both  king  and  people 
with  dismay  (xxxii.  1);  and  the  risk  now  was  that 
they  would  pass  from   their  presumptuous  confi- 
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dence  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in 
despair,  with  no  faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the 
future.  The  prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that 
danger  also.  In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldeans 
were  ravaging  the  country,  he  bouglit,  with  all 
requisite  formalities,  the  field  at  Anathoth  which 
his  kinsman  Ilanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii. 
6-9).  His  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  fail 
him.  At  last  the  blow  came.  The  city  was  taken, 
the  Temple  burnt.  The  king  and  his  princes 
shared  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin.  The  prophet  gave 
utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lamestatioxs. — (6.) 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.  c.  586-?.  The 
Chaldean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  prospect  of 
better  things.  We  find  a  special  charge  given  to 
Nebuzaradan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of 
Jeremiah  ;  and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Ramah 
with  the  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free, 
and  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  friend  Ahi- 
kam,  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The 
feeling  of  the  Chaldeans  toward  him  was  shown  yet 
more  strongly  in  the  olTer  made  him  by  Nebuzara- 
dan (xl.  4,  5).  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however,  by 
the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his  asso- 
ciates. We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  way  the 
prophet  escaped  from  a  massacre  apparently  in- 
tended to  include  all  the  adherents  of  Gedaliah. 
The  fulness  with  which  the  history  of  the  massacre 
is  narrated  in  chapter  xli.  makes  it,  however,  proba- 
ble that  he  was  among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael 
was  carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were 
released  by  the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jere- 
miah's friends  was  thus  cut  oflF,  but  Baruch  still  re- 
mained with  him  ;  and  the  people,  under  Johanan, 
who  had  taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  Geda- 
liah, turned  to  him  for  counsel.  His  warnings  and 
assurances  were  in  vain,  and  did  but  draw  on  him 
and  Baruch  the  old  charge  of  treachery  (xliii.  3). 
The  people  followed  their  own  counsel,  and — lest 
the  two  whom  they  suspected  should  betray  or 
counteract  it — took  them  also  by  force  to  Egypt. 
There,  in  the  city  of  Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last 
clear  glimpses  of  the  prophet's  life.  His  words  are 
sharper  and  stronger  than  ever.  He  does  not 
shrink,  even  there,  from  speaking  of  the  Chaldean 
king  once  more  as  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (xliii. 
10).  He  declares  that  they  should  see  the  throne 
of  the  conqueror  set  up  in  the  very  place  which 
they  had  chosen  as  the  securest  refuge.  He  utters 
a  final  protest  (xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which 
they  and  their  fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which 
they  were  even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is 
uncertain.  If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was 
written  by  Jeremiah  himself,  it  would  show  that  he 
reached  an  extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful 
that  we  are  left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on 
some  earlier  belief,  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irri- 
tated by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death. 
An  Alexandrian  tradition  reported  that  his  bones 
had  been  brought  to  that  city  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  On  the  other  sice  there  is  the  Jewish 
statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Ep-pt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he,  with  Baruch,  made  his  escape  to 
Babylon  or  Judea,  and  died  in  peace.  As  it  is,  the 
darkness  and  doubt  that  brood  over  the  last  days 
of  the  prophet's  life  are  more  significant  than  either 
of  the  issues  which  presented  themselves  to  men's 
imaginations  as  the  winding-up  of  his  career.  He 
did  not  need  a  death  by  violence  to  make  him  a 
true  martyr, — (II,)    Character  and  ttyle.     It   will 


have  been  seen  from  this  narrative  that  there  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Jeremiah  sharper  sufiering  than  any 
previous  prophet  had  experienced.  In  every  page 
of  his  prophecies  we  recognize  the  temperament 
which,  while  it  does  not  lead  the  man  who  has  it  to 
shrink  from  doing  God's  work,  however  painful, 
makes  the  pain  of  doing  it  infinitely  more  acute, 
and  gives  to  the  whole  character  the  impress  of  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  melancholy.  He  has  to 
appear  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dashing  to  the  ground 
the  false  hopes  with  which  the  people  are  buoying 
themselves  up.  Other  prophets — Samuel,  Elisha, 
Isaiah — had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  people  to  resist- 
ance. He  has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  bit- 
ter as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety  for  his  countrjmen 
lies  in  their  accepting  that  against  which  they  are 
contending  as  the  worst  of  evils ;  and  this  brings 
on  him  the  charge  of  treachery  and  desertion.  If 
it  were  not  for  his  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his 
hope  of  a  better  future  to  be  brought  out  of  all  this 
chaos  and  darkness,  his  heart  would  fail  within 
him.  But  that  vision  is  clear  and  bright,  and  it 
gives  to  him,  almost  as  fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  char- 
acter of  a  prophet  of  the  Gospel.  The  prophet's 
hopes  are  not  merely  vague  visions  of  a  better  fu- 
ture :  they  gather  round  the  person  of  a  Christ, 
and  are  essentially  Messianic.  In  a  deeper  sense 
than  that  of  the  patristic  divines,  the  life  of  the 
prophet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  man  impressed  itself  with  more  or  less 
force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer.  As  might 
be  expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  therefore  the  works  of  the  ear- 
lier prophets  to  look  back  upon,  we  find  in  him  rem- 
iniscences and  reproductions  of  what  they  had 
written,  which  indicate  the  way  in  which  his  own 
spirit  had  been  educated.  Traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  newly-discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in 
particular  of  Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in 
his,  as  in  other  writings  of  the  same  period. 
Throughout,  too,  there  are  the  tokens  of  his  indi- 
vidual temperament :  a  greater  prominence  of  the 
subjective,  elegiac  element,  than  in  other  prophets, 
a  less  sustained  energy,  a  less  orderly  and  com- 
pleted rhythm. — (III.)  Arrangement.  The  absence 
of  any  chronological  order  in  the  present  structure 
of  the  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  ob- 
vious at  the  first  glance.  Confining  ourselves,  for 
the  present,  to  the  Hebrew  order  (reproduced  in 
the  A.  v.),  we  have  two  great  divisions :— (1.)  Chs. 
i,-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various  times,  di- 
rected mainly  to  Judah,  or  connected  with  Jere- 
miah's personal  history.  (2.)  Chs.  xlvi.-li.  Prophe- 
cies connected  with  other  nations.  Ch.  lii.,  taken 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  from  2  K.  xxv.,  may 
be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to  the  prophecy,  or 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Lamentations.  Looking 
more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions,  we  have 
the  following  sections :— §  1.  Chs.  i.-xxi.  Containing 
probably  the  substance  of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  82, 
and  including  prophecies  from  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah  to  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim :  i.  3,  how- 
ever, indicates  a  later  revision,  and  the  whole  of 
ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added  on  the  proph- 
et's retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from  this  its  first 
beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  belongs  to  a  later  period,  but 
has  probably  found  its  place  here  as  connected,  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur,  with  ch.  xx. — 
§  2.  Chs.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets,  xxv,  13,  14,  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies  ;  and  that 
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which  follows,  XXV.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon. — §  3. 
Chs.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected  with 
them.  Ch.  xxvL  belongs  to  the  earlier,  chs.  xxvii. 
and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jchoiakim,  in  xxvii.  1,  is  evidently  (compare 
ver.  3)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah. — §  4.  Chs.  xxix.- 
xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for  the  exiles  in 
Babylon. — ^  5.  Chs.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the 
last  two  y:;ars  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  Jeremiah's  work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that 
followed.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv.,  unconnected 
with  any  thing  before  or  after  it,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  desired  to  place 
on  record  so  memorable  a  passage  in  his  own  life, 
and  inserted  it  where  the  direct  narrative  of  his 
master's  life  ended.  The  same  explanation  applies 
in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi. — §  6.  Chs.  xlvi.-li.  The  proph- 
ecies against  foreign  nations,  ending  with  the  great 
prediction  against  Babylon. — §  7.  The  supplemen- 
tary narrative  of  ch.  Hi. — (IV.)  Text.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX.  presents  many  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  order  of  the  several  parts.  The  two 
agree  as  far  as  xxv.  13.  From  that  point  all  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  following  table  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  divergencv : 


LXX. 

xxv.  14-18 
xxvi. 

xxvii.,  xxviii. 
zxix.  1-7 

7-22 
XXX.  1-5 

6-11 
12-16 
xxxi. 
xxxii. 
xxxiii.-li. 

m. 


Hebrew. 

xlix.  34-39. 
xlvi. 
1    H. 

xivii.  1-7. 
xlix.  7-22. 
xlix.  1-6. 

28-*3. 

23-27. 
xlviii. 
xxv.  15-39. 
xxvi.-xlv. 
lii. 


The  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  this  book  has 
been  called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  Movers,  Uitzig, 
Ewald,  Knobel,  &c.,  partly  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  version  of  the  LXX.  presents  a  purer  text, 
partly  on  internal  and  more  conjectural  grounds. 
Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,  Umbreit, 
Henderson,  are  among  its  chief  defenders.  (Canon  ; 
Inspiration;  Old  Testament;  Septuagint.) — Jere- 
miah's reputation  after  his  death  became  very 
great.  In  2  Mc.  ii.  1-9,  Jeremiah  is  represented  as 
having  at  the  Captivity  miraculously  hid  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Ark  and  Altar  of  incense  in  a  cave,  and  in 
XV.  13-16  Judas  Maccabeus  relates  a  dream  in 
which  Jeremiah  appeared  to  him  as  "  a  man  with 
gray  hairs,  and  exceeding  glorious,  who  was  of  a 
wonderful  and  excellent  majesty,"  and  gave  him  a 
sword  of  gold.  Some  in  Christ's  time  expected  his 
reappearance  (Jn.  i.  21),  and  even  regarded  Jesus 
as  Jeremiah  (Mat.  xvi.  14).  For  the  quotation  in 
Mat.  xxvii.  9,  see  Old  Testament  C,  and  Zechariah 
1.  For  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  see  Barcch,  the 
Book  of. — 2.  "  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,"  father  of 
Hamutal,  wife  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  31). — 3,  4,  5« 
Three  warriors — two  of  the  tribe  of  Gad — in  Da- 
vid's army  (1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13).— 6.  One  of  the 
"  mighty  men  of  valor  "  of  the  Trans-jordanic  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  24). — 7.  A  priest  of 
high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or  third  of  the 
twenty-one  courses  which  are  apparently  enumerated 
in  Neh.  x.  2-8,  xii.  1,  12.  This  course,  or  its  chief, 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 


lem (Neh.  xii.  34).— 8.  Father  of  Jaazaniab  the  Re- 
chabite  ( Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

Jer-e-mi'as  (L. ;  Gr.  Hieremiaa  ;  both  from  Heb.). 
1,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (Ecclus.  xlix.  6;  2  Mc.  xv. 
14;  Mat.  xvi.  14).— 2.  Jeremai  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Jer'e-moth  (fr.  Heb.  =  heights,  Ges.).  1.  A 
Benjamite  chief,  a  son  of  the  house  of  Beriah  of 
Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  14;  compare  12  and  18).  His 
family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem.— 2,  A  Merarite  Levite, 
son  of  Mushi  (xxiii.  23) ;  =  Jerimoth  4.— 3i  Son  of 
Heman ;  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  of  musicians 
in  the  Divine  service  (xxv.  22) ;  =  Jerimoth  5.-4. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and — 5>  One  of  the  sons 
of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  26, 
27).^-6.  The  Hebrew  name  which  appears  in  the 
same  list  as  "and  Ramoth"  (ver.  29). 

Jer'e-ny,  an  abbreviated  English  form  of  Jere- 
miah 1  (1  Esd.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57,  ii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18; 
2  Mc.  ii.  1,  5,  7;  Mat.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9). 

Jer'i-bsl  (fr.  Heb.  =  for  whom  Jehovah  pleads, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  sons  of  Elnaam,  named  among 
David's  heroes  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Jer'i-Cho(L.  fr.  Heb.  =  place  of  fragrance),  a  city 
of  high  antiquity,  and  of  considerable'  importance, 
situated  in  a  plain  traversed  by  the  Jordan,  and  ex- 
actly over  against  where  that  river  was  crossed  by 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  Gilga), 
which  formed  their  primary  encampment,  stood  in 
its  E.  border  (iv.  19).  It  had  a  king.  Its  walls 
were  so  considerable  that  houses  were  built  upon 
them  (ii.  15),  and  its  gates  were  shut,  as  throughout 
the  East  still,  "  when  it  was  dark  "  (v.  5).  The  spoil 
■  found  in  it  (vL  20-24)  betokened  its  affluence. 
Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which  the 
two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim  :  they 
were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot  upon 
the  wall,  and  departed,  having  first  promised  to 
save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house  from 
destruction  (ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation  of  the 
city  that  ensued,  this  promise  was  religiously  ob- 
served. Jericho  was  the  first  city  taken  by  the  Is- 
raelites on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  its  walls  having" 
supematurally  fallen  down  before  them  after  being 
compassed  about  seven  days ;  it  was  then  burnt 
with  fire  (vi.).  As  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  it 
was  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(xviii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval 
elapses  before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the 
scene.  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  David  in  connection  with  his  embassy  to  the  Am- 
monite king  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn  man- 
ner in  which  its  second  foundation  under  Hiel  the 
Bethelite  is  recorded  (1  K.  xvi.  34)  would  certainly 
seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been 
uninhabited.  It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  of  "  a 
city  of  palm-trees  "  (Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  exist- 
ence apparently  at  the  time  when  spoken  of  How- 
ever, once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly 
into  consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world  :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  waters  ; " 
and  over  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah  "  went 
up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1-22).  In 
its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chal- 
deans (xxv.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  In  the  return  under 
Zerubbabel  the  "  children  of  Jericho,"  345  in  num- 
ber, are  comprised  (Ez.  iii.  34;  Neh.  vii.  36);  and 
it  is  even  implied  that  they  removed  thither  again, 
for  the  "men  of  Jericho"  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
rebuilding  that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  that 
was  next  to  the  sheep-gate  (iii.  2).  Jericho  was 
fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mc.  ix.  50).   It  was  adorned 
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with  palaces,  castles,  and  theatres  by  Herod  the 
Great.  He  even  founded,  higher  up  the  plain,  a 
new  town  called  Phasaelis,  and  died  at  Jericho. 
Soon  after  the  palace  was  burnt,  and  the  town  plun- 
dered, by  one  Simon ;  but  Archelaus  rebuilt  the  for- 


mer sumptuously,  and  founded  a  new  town  in  the 
plain  that  bore  his  own  name.  The  Jericho  of  the 
days  of  Josephus  was  distant  150  stadia  (about 
seventeen  English  miles)  from  Jerusalem,  and  60 
from  the  Jordan.     It  lay  in  a  plain,  overhung  by  a 


barren  mountain  whose  roots  ran  northward  to- 
ward Scythopolis,  and  southward  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastward  its 
barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of 
the  plain — the  great  plain  as  it  was  called — flowed 
the  Jordan,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were 
two  lakes  :  Tiberias  (or  Gennesaret),  proverbial  for 
its  sweetness,  and  Asphaltites  (or  the  Dead  Sea)  for 
its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan  it  was 
parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer ;  but  during 
winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem,  the  in- 
habitants here  wore  linen  garments.  Hard  by  Jeri- 
cho, bursting  forth  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into  Canaan, 
was  a  most  exuberant  fountain,  whose  waters,  be- 
fore noted  for  their  contrary  properties,  had  re- 
ceived, proceeds  Josephus,  through  Elisha's  prayers, 
their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  prolific  efficacy. 
Jericho  waj«  once  more  "  a  city  of  palms  "  when  our 
Lord  visited  it ;  such  as  Herod  the  Great  and  Arche- 
laus had  left  it,  buch  He  saw  it  Here  He  restored 
sight  to  the  blind.  (Bartiueus.)  Here  the  de- 
scendant of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality 
of  Zacchecs  the  publican — whose  office  was  likely 
to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene 
of  His  parable  of  tho  good  Samaritan  (Lk.  x.  30  ff.). 
Posterior  >to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of  the 
toparchies  of  Judea,  but  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
in  a  great  measure  when  he  encamped  there.  He 
left  a  garrison  oo  his  departure — ^DOt  necessarily 


the  10th  le^on,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
through  Jericho^which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian.  The  city 
pillaged  and  burnt  in  Josephus  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages  (so  Mr. 
Ffoulkes).  The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho 
is  with  reason  placed  by  Robinson  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  fountain  of  Elisha 
(Mm  es-Stdtdn),  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.  T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the  founr 
tain.  These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one  would 
infer  from  Josephus.  jiiha  or  Eriha,  the  only 
modem  representative  of  the  ancient  royal  city  of 
Jericho,  is  a  small,  poor,  filthy  hamlet,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  both  the  Jericho  of  the 
prophets  and  that  of  the  evangelists  (Porter  in  Kitto). 
(GiLGAL  1.)  A  tradition  represents  the  Saviour  as 
having  been  baptized  in  the  Jordan  near  Jericho, 
and  hence  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  visit  this 
place  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan.  The  Quarantania 
mountain,  one  and  a  half  miles  W.  of  the  fountain 
of  Elisha,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  our  Lord's 
temptation.  Arabah  ;  Jesus  Christ  ;  Palestine,  &c. 

Je-rl'all  (fr.  Heb.  =  founded  [i.  e.  constituted.]  of 
Jehovah,  Gcs.),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  chief  of  the  great 
house  of  Hebron  when  David  organized  the  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  28);  =  Jerijah. 

Je'rI-fl  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  founded  of  God,  Ges.),  a 
man  of  Issachar ;  one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house 
of  Tola  at  the  census  in  David's  time(l  Chr.vii.  2). 

Je-ri'Jah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jeriah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  81). 

Jfr'i-noth  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  heiffhU,  Ges.).     1.  A 
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Benjamite  chief,  son  or  descendant  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
vii.  7) ;  perhaps  the  same  as — 8,  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (xii.  5). — 3.  Son  of  Becher  (vii.  8),  and 
head  of  another  Benjamite  house. — 4.  Son  of  Mushi, 
the  son  of  Merari  (xxiv.  30) ;  =  Jeremoth  2. — 5.  A 
Levite  and  musician,  son  of  Heman  (xxv.  4,  22) ;  = 
Jeremoth  3. — 6i  Son  of  Azriel ;  ruler  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (xxvii.  19). — T. 
Son  of  King  David,  whose  daughter  Mahalath  was 
one  of  the  wives  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  18). — 8. 
A  Levite  in  Hezekiah's  reign ;  an  overseer  of  offer- 
ings and  dedicated  things  (xxxi.  13). 

Je'ri-otli  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  curtains,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
elder  Caleb's  wives  (1  Chr.  ii.  18);  but  according  to 
the  Vulgate  she  was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife 
Azubah. 

Jer-o-bo'am  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  whose  people  is  many). 
1.  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Israel. 
(Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephra- 
imite,  of  the  name  of  Nebat ;  his  father  had  died 
whilst  he  was  young ;  his  mother  was  Zeruah 
(Sarira,  LXX.);  their  abode  Zereda  (Sarira,  LXX.). 
When  Solomon  was  constructing  the  fortifications 
of  MiLLO,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength 
and  activity  of  a  young  Ephraimite  who  was  em- 
ployed on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  superintendent  over  the  taxes  and  labors  exact- 
ed from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  K.  xi.  28).  This 
was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the  most  of  his  position. 
He  completed  the  fortifications,  and  was  long  after- 
ward known  as  the  man  who  had  "  enclosed  the 
city  of  David"  (1  K.  xi.  24,  LXX.).  He  then  as- 
pired to  royal  state,  and  at  last  was  perceived  by 
Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  monarchy.  These 
ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered  by  the 
sight  of  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  great  tribe 
over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the  alienation 
of  the  prophetic  order  from  the  house  of  Solomon. 
He  was  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  he  encountered,  on 
one  of  the  black-paved  roads  which  ran  out  of  the 
city,  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet "  of  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him  aside  from  the  road 
into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  when  they  found  them- 
selves alone,  the  prophet,  who  was  dressed  in  a  new 
outer  garment  (so  Dean  Stanley,  original  author  of 
this  article,  after  the  LXX.),  stripped  it  ofi',  and  tore 
it  into  twelve  shreds,  ten  of  which  he  gave  to  Jero- 
boam, with  the  assurance  that,  on  condition  of  his 
obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would  establish  for  him 
a  kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to  David's  (IK.  xi. 
29-40).  The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short 
Jeroboam's  designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt. 
There  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's 
reign.  On  Solomon's  death,  he  demanded  Shishak's 
permission  to  return.  The  Egyptian  king  seems, 
in  his  reluctance,  to  have  offered  any  gift  which 
Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason  for  his  remaining,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  marriage  with  Ano,  the 
elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes,  and 
of  another  princess  who  had  married  the  Edomite 
chief,  Hadad  (LXX.).  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son, 
Abijah,  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam  again  requested 
permission  to  depart,  which  was  granted ;  and  he 
returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  his  native  place, 
Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortified,  and  which  in 
consequence  became  a  centre  for  his  fellow-tribes- 
men (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.).  Still  there  was  no 
open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it  was  in  this  period 
of  suspense  (according  to  the  LXX.)  that  a  pathetic 
incident  darkened  his  domestic  history.  His  infant 
son  fell  sick.  The  anxious  father  sent  his  wife  to 
inquire  of  Ahijah  concerning  him.      She  brought 


such  gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable, 
and  had  disguised  herself  to  avoid  recognition.  But 
the  blind  prophet  knew  who  was  coming ;  and  bade 
his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  invite  her  to  his 
house  without  delay.  There  he  warned  her  of  the 
uselessness  of  her  gifts.  There  was  a  doom  on  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be  averted.  This  child 
alone  would  die  before  the  calamities  of  the  house 
arrived.  The  mother  returned.  As  she  reentered 
the  town  of  Sarira  (Heb,  Tirzah,  1  K.  xiv.  17),  the 
child  died.  This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at 
this  time  (the  A.  V.,  Keil,  Kitto,  Fairbairn,  and 
most  commentators,  with  the  Hebrew,  place  it  long 
afterward  during  Jeroboam's  reign  over  Israel,  and 
after  his  setting  up  the  golden  calves ;  see  xiv.  1- 
18),  seems  to  have  been  the  turning-point  in  Jero- 
boam's career.  It  drove  him  from  his  ancestral 
home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  round  him.  He  left  Sarira  and  came  to 
Shechem.  Then,  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a  like 
manner,  the  Divine  intimation  of  his  future  great- 
ness is  conveyed  to  him.  The  prophet  Shemaiab, 
the  Enlamite(?;  LXX.),  addressed  to.him  the  same 
acted  parable,  in  the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwashed 
garment.  Then  took  place  the  conference  with  Re- 
hoboam, and  the  final  revolt ;  which  ended  in  the 
elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  From  this  moment  one  fatal  error  crept, 
not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which  undermined 
his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as  the  first  king 
of  Israel.  The  political  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
was  complete ;  but  its  religious  unity  was  as  yet  un- 
impaired. He  feared  that  the  yearly  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  work  which  he  effected, 
and  he  took  the  bold  step  of  rending  it  asunder. 
Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable  antiquity  existed  al- 
ready, one  (Bethel  1)  at  the  southern,  the  other 
(Dan  2)  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly-established  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  without  an- 
other deviation  from  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the  national 
unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had  familiarized  him 
with  the  outward  forms  under  which  the  Divinity 
was  there  represented.  A  golden  figure  of  Mnevis, 
the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each 
sanctuary,  with  the  address,  "  Behold  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  The 
sanctuary  at  Dan,  as  the  most  remote  from  Jeru- 
salem, was  established  first  (IK.  xii.  SO).  The 
more  important  one,  as  nearer  the  capital  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  Bethel.  The  worship 
and  the  sanctuary  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  was  while  dedicating  the 
altar  at  Bethel  that  a  prophet  from  Judah  (see  Iddo 
4)  suddenly  appeared,  who  denounced  the  altar,  and 
foretold  its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and  violent  over- 
throw. The  king  stretching  out  his  hand  to  arrest 
the  prophet,  felt  it  withered  and  paralyzed,  and  only 
at  the  prophet's  prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  divine  mission.  Jeroboam  was  at 
constant  war  with  the  house  of  Judah,  but  the  only 
act  distinctly  recorded  is  a  battle  with  Abijah,  son 
of  Rehoboam;  in  which  he  was  defeated.  The 
calamity  was  severely  felt;  he  never  recovered  the 
blow,  and  soon  after  "died,  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was  buried  in  his 
ancestral  sepulchre  (I  K.  xiv.  20).  The  name  of 
Jeroboam  long  remained  under  a  cloud  as  the  king 
who  had  "  caused  Israel  to  sin."  On  the  credibility 
of  the  LXX.  in  distinction  from  the  Hebrew  text,  see 
Alexandria;  Canon;   Septuagint. — 2.   Jeroboam 
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II.,  son  of  Joash,  and  fourth  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  j 
was  the  most  prosperous  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  He 
repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  took  their  capital  city 
Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28 ;  Am.  i.  3-5),  and  recovered 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  dominion  from  Hamath  to  | 
the  Dead  Sea  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Am.  vi.  14).  Ammon 
and  Moab  were  reconquered  (i.  13,  ii.  1-3);  the 
Trans-jordanic  tribes-were  restored  to  their  territory 
(2  K.  xiiL  5;  1  Chr.  v.  17-22).  But  it  was  merely 
an  outward  restoration.  Amos  prophesied  the  de- 
struction of  Jeroboam's  house  by  the  sword,  and 
AitAZiAH,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to 
the  king  (Am.  viL  9-17). 

Jr-rt'haa  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  veho^finds  mercy,  Ges.). 

1.  Father  of  Elkanah,  the  father *of  Samuel,  of  the 
house  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34  ;  1  Sam.  i.  1).— 

2.  A  Benjamite,  and  the  founder  of  a  family  (1  Chr. 
viiL  27) ;  probably  =  3.— J.  Father  (or  progenitor) 
of  Ibneiah  (ix.  8 ;  compare  3  and  9). — 1.  A  descendant 
of  Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the 
sixteenth  course  of  priests ;  son  of  Pashur  and 
father  of  Adaiah  (ix.  12).  He  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned again  in  Neh.  xi.  12  (so  Mr.  Grove,  &c.).— 5. 
"  Jeroham  of  Gedor,"  some  of  whose  sons  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).^^  A  Danite,  whose 
son  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his  tribe  in 
David's  time  (xxvii.  22).-— 7.  Father  of  Azariah,one 
of  the  "captains  of  hundreds"  in  the  time  of 
Athaliah  (2  Chr.  xxiiL  1). 

Jf-rab'ba-al  or  Jer-ab-te'al  (fr.  Heb.  =  with 
whom  Baal  contends,  Ges.),  the  surname  of  Gipeon 
which  he  acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying 
the  altar  of  Baal,  when  his  father  defended  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abi-ezrites  (Judg.  vi. 
32). 

Jf-rnb'bf-sheUl  (fr.  Heb.  =  with  \>hom  the  idol 
contends,  Ges.),  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21); 
changed  from  Jebcbbaal  (compare  Esh-baal  =  Ish- 
bosheth,  Merib-baal  =  Mephibosheth). 

Jfr'u-fl  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  founded  of  God,  Ges.), 
the  Wil'df  r-ness  of,  the  place  in  which  Jchoshaphat 
was  infonned  by  Jahazicl  the  Levite  that  he  should 
encounter  the  hordes  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  the 
Mehunims  (2  Chr.  xx.  16) ;  identified  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Groves  (in  Kitto)  with  el-Husdsah,  a  large  tract  of 
table-land  on  the  road  between  En-gedi  and  Jerusa- 
lem, adjacent  to  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa. 

Je-ri'sa-lev  (L.  fr.  Heb.  Ytrishdldim,  or  Yiur- 
shdlaifim  ■=  iuJuritance  [or  /xwgcsAi'on]  of  peace.  Re- 
land,  Sim.,  Ewald;  foundation  of  peace,  Ges.,  Fu. ; 
Chal.  forms  YerwiheUin,  Yeruxkelem  ;  Gr.  Hierouifa- 
lem,  HieroKoluma;  L.  Hierusalem,  Hierosolyma,  Jeru- 
Mtlem,  Jeronolifma).  The  subject  of  Jerusalem  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  three  heads : — I.  The  place 
itself:  its  origin,  position,  and  physical  characteris- 
tics. II.  Annals  of  the  city.  III.  Topography ; 
relative  localities  of  its  various  parts  ;  sites  of  the 
"Holy  Places"  ancient  and  modem,  &c. — I.  7%< 
Hate  itielf.  The  arguments — if  arguments  they 
can  be  called — for  and  against  the  identity  of  the 
"Salem"  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Je- 
rusalem— the  "  Salem  "  of  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2 — are  almost 
equally  balanced.  This  question  will  be  discussed 
under  Salem.  Jerusalem  is  called  "the  holy 
city"  (Neh.  xL  1,  18,  &c.),  "th  city  of  God"  (Ps. 
xlvi.  4,  xlviiu  1,  8,  &c.),  "the  city  of  the  great 
King"  (xlviii.  2),  "Ariel"  (Is,  xxix.  1,  2).  The 
name  is  used  figurativelv  or  symbolically  (Gal.  iv. 
25,  26;  Heb.  xii.  22;  Rev.  iii.  12,  xxi.  2,  &c. ;  com- 
pare Ez.  xlv.-xlviii. ;  see  III.  §  7  below ;  Ezekiel). 
It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that  Jem 
salem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the  scene  in 


which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so  prominent  a 
position.  The  earliest  notice  (so  Mr.  Grove,  the 
original  author  of  part  I.  of  this  article,  and  of  part 
II.  down  to  A.  D.  70)  is  probably  that  in  Josh.  xv.  8 
and  xviii.  16,  28,  describing  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Here  it  is 
styled  (literally)  iheJebusite  (A.  V.  "  Jebusi"),  after 
the  name  of  its  occupiers,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
other  places  in  these  lists.  Next,  we  find  the  form 
Jebus  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11) — "Jebus,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem ....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites ; "  and  lastly 
we  have  Jerusalem  (Josh.  x.  1,  &c.,  xii.  10;  Judg. 
L  7,  &c.).  Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31°  46'  35" 
N.,  and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  E.  of  Greenwich.  It 
is  thirty-two  miles  distant  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  eighteen  from  the  Jordan ;  twenty  from 
Hebron,  and  thirty-six  from  Samaria.  The  western 
ridge  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point,  is 
about  2,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Mount  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 2,724 
feet  The  situation  of  the  city,  in  reference  to  the 
rest  of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete 
and  graphic  a  statement,  that  we  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  it  here :  "  Jerusalem,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
tl-Kuds  (the  Holy),  and  also  by  Arabian  writers  Beit 
el-Mukdis  or  Biit  el-Mukaddas  (the  Sanctuary),  lies 
near  the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain-ridge.  This 
ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends,  without  inter- 
ruption, from  the  plain  of  Esdrselon  to  a  line 
drawn  between  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  Mediterranean ;  or  more  prop- 
erly, perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  extending  as 
far  S.  as  to  Jebel  ^Ardif  in  the  desert,  where  it  sinks 
down  at  once  to  the  level  of  (he  great  western 
plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less 
than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  geographical  miles 
in  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It 
everywhere  forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
while  toward  the  W.  it  sinks  down  by  an  ofiset  into 
a  range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  E.  or  W.  on  either 
side  toward  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie 
line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between  the  waters 
of  these  valleys — a  term  which  here  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — fol- 
lows for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the 
ridge ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys, 
which  run  off  in  different  directions,  often  interlap 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  e.  g.  a  valley 
which  descends  to  the  Jordan  often  has  its  head  a 
mile  or  two  westward  of  the  commencement  of  other 
valleys  which  run  to  the  western  sea.  From  the  great 
plain  of  Esdrselon  onward  toward  the  S.,  the  moun- 
tainous country  rises  gradually,  forming  the  tract 
anciently  known  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah  ;  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  3,000  Paris  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Further  N.,  on  a  line 
drawn  from  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  toward  the 
true  W.,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
2,500  Paris  feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water- 
shed between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  ,  ,  ,  Six  or  seven  miles  N. 
and  N.  W,  of  the  city  is  spread  out  the. open  plain 
or  basin  round  about  el-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending 
also  toward  el-Bireh  (Beeroth) ;  the  waters  of  which 
flow  oflf  at  its  S,  E,  part  through  the  deep  valley 
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here  called  by  the  Arabs  Wadi/  Beit  Hanina  ;  but 
to  which  the  monks  and  travellers  have  usually 
given  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  the  Terebinth, 
on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  an- 
cient Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes 
along  in  a  S.  W.  direction  an  hour  or  more  W.  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  finally  opens  out  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six 
or  eight  hours  S.  W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name 
of  Wady  es-Sardr.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  from 
Bamleh  to  Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses 
this  deep  valley  at  the  village  of  Kulonieh  on  its  W. 
side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  E.  side,  he 
enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  gradually  down- 
ward toward  the  S.  and  E. ;  and  sees  before  him,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  walls  and 
domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them  the 
higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  toward  the 
city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some 
distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand  on 
his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.  Further  down,  both  these  val- 
leys become  deep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  ;  that  of 
Hinnom  bends  S.  and  again  E.  nearly  at  right 
angles,  and  unites  with  the  other ;  which  then  con- 
tinues its  course  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Upon  the  broad 
and  elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
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valleys,  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher 
hills ;  on  the  E.,  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  on  the  S.,  the 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  directly  from  the 
Vale  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  W.,  the  ground  rises  gently, 
as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of  the  great 
Wady ;  while  on  the  N.,  a  bend  of  the  ridge  con- 
nected with  the  Mount  of  Olives  bounds  the  pros- 
pect at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Toward 
the  S.  W.  the  view  is  somewhat  more  open ;  for  here 
lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  commencing  just  at 
the  southern  brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and 
stretching  off  S.  W.  where  it  is  drained  to  the 
western  plain.  In  the  N.  W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches 
up  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat; and  from  many  points  can  discern  the 
mosque  of  iVe6v 'Sa/wwi/,  situated  on  a  lofty  ridge 
beyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance  of  two 


hours"  (Rbn.  Bib.  Bcssarches,  i.  258-260).  The 
heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round  the 
city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given  by  Van 
de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  accompanying  his  Map, 
1858,  are  as  follows : — 

Fe«t 

N.  W.  comer  of  the  city  (Kasr  Jdlud) 2.610 

Mount  Zion  ( Coenaculum) 2,537 

Mount  Moriah  (Haram  ei<h-Sher\f) '. 2,429 

Bridj,'e  over  the  Kcdron,  near  Uetusemane 2,281 

Pool  of  Siloam 2,114 

BirEyub,  at  the  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kidron.  1,996 
Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit 2,724 

— Boads.  There  appear  to  have  been  but  two  main 
approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  the  Jordan  valley 
by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  was  the 
route  commonly  taken  from  the  N.  and  E.  of  the 
country— as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord  (Lk.  xvii.  11, 
xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from  Damascus  by 
Pompey,  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.). 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15). 
The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day,  is 
identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  memo- 
rable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  2.  From  the 
great  maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This 
road  led  by  the  two  Beth-horons  up  to  the  high 
ground  at  Gibeon,  whence  it  turned  S.,  and  came  to 
Jerusalem  by  Ramah  and  Gibeah,  and  over  the  ridge 
N.  of  the  city.  3.  The  communication  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  south  is  less 
distinct.  The  roads  out  of  Jerusalem 
were  paved  by  Solomon  with  black  stone 
— probably  the  basalt  of  the  Trans-jor- 
danic  districts  (Jos.  viii.  7,  §  4). —  Oates. 
The  situation  of  the  various  gates  of  the 
city  is  very  uncertain.  It  may,  however, 
be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete 
list  of  those  named  in  the  Bible  and  Jo- 
.■^ephus,  with  references: — 1.  Gate  of 
Ephraim  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23 ; 
Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39 ;  Ephraim,  Gatk  of)  ; 
probably  the  same  as  the — 2.  Gate  of 
Benjamin  (Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13;  Zech. 
xiv.  10).  (BE.NJAMIN,  Gate  of.)  If  so, 
it  was  400  cubits  distant  from  the — 3. 
Corner  Gate  (2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  4.  Gate 
of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city  (2  K. 
xxiii.  8).  5.  Gate  between  the  two 
walls  (2  K.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4).  6. 
Horse  Gate  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  15;  Neh.  iii. 
38 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  40).  7.  Ravine  Gate 
(A.  V.  "  Valley  Gate  "),  i.  e.  opening 
on  the  ravine  or  valley  of  Hinnom  (2 
8.  Fish  Gate 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39 ;  Zeph. 
i.  10).  9.  Dung  Gate  (Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13,  14, 
xii.  31).  10.  Sheep  Gate  (iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39).  11. 
East  Gate  (iii.  29).  12.  Miphkad  (iii.  31).  13. 
Fountain  Gate  (Siloam?)  (xii.  37).  14.  Water 
Gate  (xii.  37).  15,  Old  Gate  (xii.  39).  16.  Prison 
Gate  (xii.  39).    17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun ; 

A.  V.  "  East  Gate")  (Jer.  xix.  2).  18.  First  Gate 
(Zech.  xiv.  10).     19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens)  (Jos. 

B.  J.  V.  4,  §  2).  20.  Essenes'  Gate  (ib.). — To  these 
should  be  added  the  following  gates  of  the  Temple : 
— Gate  SuR  (2  K.  xi.  6) ;  called  also  Gate  of  the  foun- 
dation (2  Chr.  xxiii.  5).  Gate  of  the  guard,  or  be- 
hind the  guard  (2'K.  xi.  6,  19);  called  the  High 
Gate  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3 ;  2  K.  xv.  35).  Gate 
Shalleciieth  (1    Chr.    xxvi.    16). — Burial-grounds. 


by  Frith.— (Fbn.) 

Chr.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13) 
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The  main  cemetery  of  the  city  seems  from  an  early 
date  to  have  been  where  it  is  still— on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  (See  the  cuts 
under  Jehoshaphat,  Valley  or,  and  Tomb.)  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of  David,  i.  e. 
Mount  Zion.  The  royal  sepulchres  were  probably 
chambers  containing  separate  recesses  for  the  suc- 
cessive kings.  Other  spots  also  were  used  for 
burial. —  Wood;  Gardens.  The  king's  gardens  of 
David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have  been  in  the  bottom 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kidron  and  Hin- 
nom  (Neil.  iii.  15).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as  its 
name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem  to 
imply,  was  a  fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was  situated 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemase.  At  the  time  of  the 
final  siege  the  space  N.  of  the  wall  of  Agrippa  was 
covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and  plantations  of 
fruit-trees,  enclosed  by  hedges  and  walls ;  and  to 
level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first  operations.  We 
know  that  the  gate  Gennath  (i.  e.  of  gardens)  opened 
on  this  side  of  the  city. —  Water.  How  the  gardens 
just  mentioned  on  the  N.  of  the  city  were  watered 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  since  at  present  no 
water  exists  in  that  direction.  At  the  time  of  the 
si^e  there  was  a  reservoir  in  that  neighborhood 
called  the  Serpent's  Pool ;  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  times.  (See  part  III.  of  this 
article ;  also  Bethesda  ;  Coxdcit  ;  Dragon  Well  ; 
En-rogel  ;  GiHOx  ;  Kidron  ;  Pool  ;  Siloam,  &c.) — 
Streets,  Houses,  <Skc.  Of  the  nature  of  these  in  the 
ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scattered  notices. 
The  "East  street"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  4;;  the  "street  of 
the  city " — i.  e.  the  city  of  David  (xxxii.  6) ;  the 
"  street  facing  the  water  gate  "  (Neh.  viii.  1,  3) — or, 
according  to  the  parallel  account  in  1  Esd.  ix.  38, 


the  "  broad  place  of  the  Temple  toward  the  E. ; " 
the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Ezr.  x.  9);  the 
"street  of  the  pate  of  Ephraim"  (Neh.  viii.  16); 
and  the  "  open  place  of  the  first  gate  toward  the  ' 
E."  must  have  been  not  "  streets  "  in  our  sense  of  I 


the  word,  so  much  as  the  open  spaces  found  in 
Eastern  towns  round  the  inside  of  the  gates. 
Streets,  properly  so  called,  there  were  (Jer.  v.  1, 
xi.  13,  &c.);  but  the  name  of  only  one,  "the 
bakers'  street "  (xxxvii.  21),  is  preserved  to  us.  To 
the  houses  we  have  even  less  clew  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  or  streets 
the  ancient  Jerusalem  differed  very  materially  from 
the  modem.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city  did  not  ex- 
hibit that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation  which  is 
now  so  prominent  there.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
S.  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and  the 
modem  Zion,  and  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, present  the  appearance  of  gigantic 
mounds  of  rubbish.  In  this  point  at  least  the  an- 
cient city  stood  in  favorable  contrast  with  the  mod- 
em, but  in  many  others  the  resemblance  must  have 
been  strong. — Subterranean  Quarries.  Dr.  Barclay 
discovered  near  the  Damascus  gate  the  entrance  to 
vast  excavations  under  the  ridge  which  extends 
from  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Temple  area  to  the 
N.  wall  of  the  city.  One  of  these  is  more  than 
3,000  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  roof  about 
thirty  feet  high,  supported  by  rude  pillars  of  the 
original  rock,  apparently  left  by  the  quarriers  for 
this  purpose.  Thomson  (ii.  49*2)  says  "  the  whole 
city  might  be  stowed  away  in  them,"  and  supposes 
that  "  a  great  part  of  the  very  white  stone  of  the 
Temple  must  have  been  taken  from  these  quarries." 
— £m'irons  of  the  City.  The  various  spots  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  are  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names.  (Aceldama;  En-rogel; 
Gethsemane  ;  Hixnom,  Valley  of  ;  Kidron  ;  Olives, 
Mount  of;  Siloam,  &c.) — II.  The  AnnaU  of  the  City. 
In  considering  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  nothing 
strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and  severity 
of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We  catch  our 
earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  Judg.  i., 
which  describes  how  the  "  children  of  Judah  smote 
it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on 
fire ; "  and  almost  the  latest  mention  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  contained  in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which 
Clirist  foretold  how  Jerusalem  should  be  "com- 
passed with  armies "  (Lk.  xxi.  20),  and  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation  be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy 
Place  (Mat.  xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  those  two  points  the  city 
was  besieged  no  fewer  than  seventeen  times ;  twice 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  on  two  other  occa- 
sions its  walls  were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  without  a  parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or 
modern.  The  fact  is  one  of  great  significance.  The 
first  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Joshua  (about  1400  b.  c). 
Judah  and  Simeon  "  fought  against  it  and  took  it, 
and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set 
the  city  on  fire  "  (Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice 
Josephus  makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us 
that  the  part  which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which 
the  slaughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city ;  but 
that  the  upper  city  was  so  strong,  that  they  relin- 
quished the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron.  As 
long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of  the 
whole,  and  a  Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained  for  a 
long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  followed 
the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with  no  better 
result  (i.  21).  And  this  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the 
reign  of  David  at  Hebron.  David  advanced  to  the 
siege  at  the  head  of  the  men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes 
who  had  come  to  Hebron  "  to  turn  the  kingdom  of 
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Saul  to  him."  They  are  stated  as  280,000  men, 
choice  warriors  of  the  flower  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii. 
23-39).  No  doubt  they  approached  the  city  from 
the  S.  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  immediately 
taken,  and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out.  The  un- 
daunted Jebusites,  believing  in  the  impregnability 
of  their  fortress,  manned  the  battlements  "with 
lame  and  blind."  David's  anger  was  roused  by  the 
insult,  and  he  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress  and 
kill  a  Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of  the 
host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  (Josephus)  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior  agility 
gained  him  the  day,  and  the  citadel,  the  fastness  of 
ZiON,  was  taken  (about  1046  b.  c).  David  at  once 
proceeded  to  secure  himself  m  his  new  acquisition. 
29 


He  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a  wall,  and 
connected  it  with  the  citadel.  The  sensation  caused 
by  the  fall  of  this  impregnable  fortress  must  have 
been  enormous.  It  reached  even  to  the  distant 
Tyre,  and  before  long  an  embassy  arrived  from 
Hiram,  the  king  of  Phenicia,  with  the  character- 
istic offerings  of  artificers  and  materials  to  erect  a 
palace  for  David  in  his  new  abode.  The  palace  was 
built,  and  occupied  by  the  fresh  establishment  of 
wives  and  concubines  which  David  had  acquired. 
The  arrival  of  the  Ark  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  deposited  with  the  most  impres- 
sive ceremonies,  and  Zion  became  at  once  the  great 
sanctuary  of  the  nation.  In  the  fortress  of  Zion, 
too,  was  the  sepulchre  of  David.  The  only  works 
of  ornament  which  we  can  ascribe  to  him  are  the 
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"  royal  gardens,"  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  him  in  the  level  space  S.  E.  of  the  city,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hin- 
nom.  Until  the  time  of  Jsolomon  we  hear  of  no  ad- 
ditions to  the  city.  His  three  great  works  were  the 
Temple,  with  its  E.  wall  and  cloister,  his  own  Pal- 
ace, and  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  make  the  walls  larger. 
But  on  the  completion  of  the  Temple  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  the  walls,  and  both  increased 
their  height  and  constructed  very  large  towers 
along  them.  Another  work  of  his  in  Jerusalem 
was  the  repair  or  fortification  of  Millo  (1  K.  ix.  15, 
24).  His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is 
the  subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus. 
Rehoboam  (Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Judah,  King- 
dom or)  had  only  been  on  the  throne  four  years 
(about  970  b.  c.)  when  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt, 
invaded  Judah  with  an  enormous  host,  took  the 
fortified  places  and  advanced  to  the  capital.  Re- 
hoboam did  not  attempt  resistance  (2  Chr.  xii. 
9).  Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign 
of  Asa,  when  Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopi- 
an ")  invaded  the  country  with  an  enormous  horde 
of  followers  (xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  through 
the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots 
could  find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faith- 
ful and  more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had  been.  He 
did  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem,  but 
went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at  Mareshah,  and 
repulsed  him  with  great  slaughter.  The  reign  of 
his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of  great  prosperity 
and  splendor,  is  not  remarkable  as  regards  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a  "  new  court "  to  the 
Temple,  but  have  no  clew  to  its  situation  or  its 
builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  Jehoshaphat's  son  Jeho- 
RAM  2  was  a  prince  of  a  difierent  temper.  He  be- 
gan his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  his  brethren  and  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom.  The  Philistines  and 
Arabians  attacked  Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace, 
spoiled  it  of  all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  ro3'al 
harem,  killed  or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and 
all  his  sons  but  one.  This  was  the  fourth  siege. 
The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre  of 
the  royal  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  But  with 
the  increasing  years  of  JoAsn  1,  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Jehovah  returned.  The  king  was  crowned 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada.  Atha- 
liah herself  was  hurried  out  to  execution  from  the 
sacred  precincts  into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  But 
this  zeal  for  Jehovah  soon  expired.  The  burial  of 
the  good  priest  in  the  royal  tombs  can  hardly  have 
been  forgotten  before  a  general  relapse  into  idol- 
atry took  place,  and  his  son  Zechariah  was  stoned 
with  his  family  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple  for 
protesting.  The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying 
martyr  quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself 
of  Gath,  marchod  against  the  much  richer  prize  of 
Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a  timely  of- 
fering of  trea.sure  from  the  Temple  and  the  royal 
palace  (2  K.  xii.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23).  The  pre- 
dicted danger  to  the  city  was,  however,  only  post- 
poned. After  the  defeat  of  Ahaziah  by  JoAsn  2, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  the  king's  private  treasures  were  pil- 
laged, and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them  of 
400  cubits  in  length  "from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
the  comer  gate,"  and  through  this  Joash  drove  in 
triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into  the 


city.  This  must  have  been  on  the  N.  side,  and 
probably  at  the  present  N.  W.  comer  of  the  walls. 
Tlie  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  about  a  material  improvement  in  the 
fortunes  of  Jerusalem.  The  walls  were  thoroughly 
repaired  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with  ma- 
chines, then  expressly  invented  for  shooting  stones 
and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this  reign 
happened  the  great  earthquake  described  by  Jo- 
sephus (ix.  10,  §  4),  and  alluded  to  by  the  prophets 
as  a  kind  of  era  (see  Stl.  S.  d'  P.'l84,  125).  A 
serious  breach  was  made  in  the  Temple  itself,  and 
below  the  city  a  large  fragment  was  detached  from 
the  hill  at  En-rogel,  and  rolling  down  the  slope, 
overwhelmed  the  king's  gardens  at  the  junction  of 
the  valleys  of  Hinncm  and  Kidron,  and  rested 
against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  Olivet.  Jotham 
inherited  his  father's  sagacity,  as  well  as  his  tastes 
for  architecture  and  warfare.  His  works  in  Jeru- 
salem were  building  the  upper  gateway  to  the 
Temple — apparently  a  gate  communicating  with  the 
palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20) — and  porticoes  leading  to 
the  same.  He  also  built  much  on  Ophel  (2  K.  xv. 
35 ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired  the  walls  wherever 
they  were  dilapidated,  and  strengthened  them  by 
very  large  and  strong  towers.  Before  the  death  of 
Jotham  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to 
gather.  They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his  suc- 
cessor ;  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  joined  their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  fortifications  of  the  two  pre- 
vious kings  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out  during  a 
siege  of  great  length.  In  the  fight  which  followed 
the  men  of  Judah  lost  severely,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  city  having  been  plundered.  To 
oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured  him, 
Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  To  collect  presents 
he  went  so  far  as  to  lay  hands  on  part  of  the  per- 
manent works  of  the  Temple  (xvi.  17, 18).  Whether 
the  application  to  Assyria  relieved  Ahaz  from  one 
or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear,  l^'rom  one 
passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath-pileser  actually 
came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  At  any  rate 
the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh  idolatries,  and  fresh 
insults  in  the  Temple.  The  very  first  act  of  Heze- 
KiAH  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  and  see  36,  "suddenly").  High- 
places,  altars,  the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols 
of  Baal  and  Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent 
of  Moses  itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Ki- 
dron (xxx.  14 ;  2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  was  probably  at 
this  time  that  the  decorations  of  the  Temple  were 
renewed.  And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis 
which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  city  : 
the  dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
walls.  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  siege.  The 
springs  round  Jerusalem  were  stopped — i.  e.  their 
outflow  was  prevented,  and  the  water  diverted  un- 
derground to  the  interior  of  the  city  (xx.  20;  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This  done,  he  carefully  repaired  the 
walls  of  the  city,  furnished  them  with  additional 
towers,  and  built  a  second  wall  (xxxii.  5 ;  Is.  xxii. 
10).  He  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  cita- 
del (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  "Millo  ;"  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  pre- 
pared abundance  of  ammunition.  (Sennacherib.) 
At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege  the  name  of  "the  As- 
syrian Camp  "  was  still  attached  to  a  spot  N.  of  the 
city  in  remcml)rance  either  of  this  or  the  subse- 
quent visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh  must  have  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  an- 
nals of  Jerusalem,  though  only  meagre  indications 
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of  its  events  are  to  be  found  in  the  documents.  He 
built  a  fresh  wall  to  the  citadel,  "  from  the  W.  side 
of  Gihon  in  the  valley  to  the  fish-gate,"  i.  e.  appar- 
ently along  the  E.  side  of  the  central  valley,  which 
parts  the  upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He 
also  continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun  by 
Jotham  at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  struc- 
ture to  a  great  height.  The  reign  of  Jos i ah  was 
marked  by  a  more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than 
even  that  of  Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his 
reign  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  by  his  twentieth 
year  (twelfth  of  his  reign — 2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  com- 
menced a  thorough  removal  of  the  idolatrous 
abuses  of  Manasseh  and  Amon,  and  even  some  of 
Ahaz,  which  must  have  escaped  the  purgations  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  12).  His  ra.sh  opposition  to 
Pharaoh-necho  cost  him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne, 
and  Jerusalem  much  suffering.  Before  Jehoahaz 
had  been  reigning  three  months,  the  Egyptian  king 
found  opportunity  to  send  to  Jerusalem,  from  Rib- 
lah,  where  he  was  then  encamped,  a  force  sufficient 
to  depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother 
Eliakim  (Jehoiakim)  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a 
heavy  fine  from  the  city  and  country,  which  was 
paid  in  advance  by  the  new  king,  and  afterward 
extorted  by  taxation  (xxiii.  33,  35).  The  fall  of  the 
city  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  During  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  vic- 
torious over  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The 
visit  was  possibly  repeated  once,  or  even  twice.  A 
siege  there  must  have  been ;  but  of  this  we  have 
no  account.  Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jehoiachin.  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun  be- 
fore the  terrible  army  of  Babylon  reappeared  before 
the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(xxiv.  10, 11).  Jehoiachin  surrendered  in  the  third 
month  of  his  reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace 
and  Temple  were  pillaged,  certain  golden  articles 
of  Solomon's  original  establishment,  which  had  es- 
caped the  plunder  and  desecrations  of  the  previous 
reigns,  were  cut  up  (xxiv.  13),  and  the  more  de- 
sirable objects  out  of  the  Temple  carried  off  (Jer, 
xxvii.  19).  The  uncle  of  Jehoiachin  was  made 
king  in  his  stead,  by  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  13  ;  Ez.  xvii.  13,  14,  18).  He  applied  to 
Pharaoh-hophra  for  assistance  (xvii.  15).  Upon 
this  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  in  person  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  at  once  began  a  regular  siege,  at  the  same 
time  wasting  the  country  far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
7).  The  siege  was  conducted  by  erecting  forts  on 
lofty  mounds  round  the  city,  from  which,  on  the 
usual  Assyrian  plan,  missiles  were  discharged  into 
the  town,  and  the  walls  and  houses  in  them  battered 
by  rams  (xxxii.  24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4 ;  Ez.  xxi.  22). 
The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops  (Jer.  lii. 
1).  The  siege  was  once,  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (xxxvii.  5,  11). 
But  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  and  in  the 
eleventh  of  Zedekiah  (b.  c.  586 ;  so  Mr.  Wright  and 
Winer ;  but  see  Chronology  ;  Israel,  Kingdom  of), 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  (lii.  6),  being 
just  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  investment,  the 
city  was  taken.  It  was  at  midnight.  The  whole  city 
was  wrapped  in  the  pitchy  darkness  characteristic 
of  an  Eastern  town,  and  nothing  was  kno\vn  by  the 
Jews  of  what  had  happened  till  the  generals  of  the 
army  entered  the  Temple  ( Josephus)  and  took  their 
seats  in  the  middle  court  (Jer.  xxxix.  3 ;  Jos.  x.  8, 
§  2).  Then  the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and 
collecting  his  remaining  warriors,  he  stole  out  of 
the  city  by  a  gate  at  the  S.  side,  "  betwixt  the  two 


walls,"  somewhere  near  the  present  Bab  el-Mughari- 
beh  (Dcng-Gate),  crossed  the  Kidron  above  tlie  royal 
gardens,  and  made  his  way  over  the  Mount  of  Olives 
to  the  Jordan  valley.  At  break  of  day  information 
of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  Chaldeans  by 
some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit  was  made : 
Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jericho,  his  people 
were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  captured  and  re- 
served for  a  miserable  fate  at  Riblah.  Meantime 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suflcred  all  the  horrors  of 
assault  and  sack  ;  the  men  were  slaughtered,  old  and 
young,  prince  and  peasant ;  the  women  violated  in 
Mount  Zion  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4,  v.  11, 12).  (War.)  On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K.  xxv. 
8),  Nebuzaradan,  commander  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
probably  in  collecting  the  captives  and  booty  ;  and 
on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the  Temple,  the  royal 
palace,  and  all  the  more  important  buildings  of  the 
city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down 
and  left  as  heaps  of  disordered  rubbish  on  the 
ground  (Neh.  iv.  2).  The  previous  deportations, 
and  the  sufferings  endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a 
great  extent  have  drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied 
people,  and  thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were 
but  few  and  unimportant.  The  land  was  practically 
deserted  of  all  but  the  very  poorest  class.  Five 
years  afterward — the  twenty-third  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign — the  insatiable  Nebuzaradan,  on  his  way 
to  Egypt,  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept  off  745 
more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30).  Thus 
Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple,  set 
up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a  heap  of  black- 
ened ruins.  The  spot,  however,  was  none  the  less 
sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed.  It  was 
still  the  centre  of  hope  to  the  people  in  Captivity, 
and  the  time  soon  arrived  for  their  return  to  it. 
The  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing  the  rebuilding  of 
the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  which  is  in 
Jerusalem,"  was  issued  B.  c.  536.  In  consequence 
thereof,  a  very  large  caravan  of  Jews  arrived  in  the 
country.  (Zercbbabel.)  A  short  time  was  occu- 
pied in  settling  in  their  former  cities,  but  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general 
assembly  was  called  together  at  Jerusalem  in  "  the 
open  place  of  the  first  gate  toward  the  East "  (1 
Esd.  V.  47) ;  the  altar  was  set  up,  and  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  commenced.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the 
fabric,  and  in  the  second  year  after  their  return 
(b.  c.  534),  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  8 ;  1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  was  laid.  But  the  work  was  destined  to 
suffer  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs  of  the 
people  by  whom  Samaria  had  been  colonized,  an- 
noyed and  hindered  them  in  every  possible  way ; 
but  ultimately  the  Temple  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (b.  c.  516), 
on  the  third  (or  twenty-third,  1  Esd.  vli.  5)  of 
Adar — the  last  month,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was  celebrated. 
All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  city  remained  as  the 
Assvrians  had  left  them  (Neh.  ii.  12,  &c.).  A  period 
of  fifty-eight  years  now  passed,  of  which  no  ac- 
counts are  preserved  to  us ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  in  B.  c.  457,  Ezra  arrived  from  Babylon 
with  a  caravan  of  priest^,  Levites,  Nethinims,  and 
lay  people.  He  left  Babylon  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  reached  Jerusalem  on  the  first  of  the 
fifth  month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32).    We  now  pass  an- 
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other  period  of  eleven  years  until  the  arrival  of 
Nehemiah,  about  b.  c.  445.  Ai'ter  three  days  he 
collected  the  chief  people  and  proposed  the  im- 
mediate rebuilding  of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized 
them,  and  notwithstanding  the  taunts  and  threats 
of  Sanballat,  the  ruler  oi  the  Samaritans,  and  To- 
biah  the  Ammonite,  in  consequence  of  which  one- 
half  of  the  people  had  to  remain  armed  while  the 
other  half  built,  the  work  was  completed  in  fifty- 
two  days,  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  Elul.  Nehemiah 
remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years  (Xeh.  v.  14, 
xiiL  6),  during  which  time  he  held  the  office  and 
maintained  the  state  of  governor  of  the  province 
(v.  14)  from  his  own  private  resources  (v.  15).  The 
foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  and 
his  family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some  con- 
cern (xiil.  4,  28).  Eliashib's  son  Joiada,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  high-priesthood,  had  two  sons, 
the  one  Jonathan  (xii.  11)  or  Johanan  (xii.  22),  the 
other  Joshua  (Jos.).  The  two  quarrelled,  and  Joshua 
was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the  Temple  (b.  c.  about 
366).  Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons,  Jaddua 
(Nch.  xii.  11,  22),  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  xi.  7,  §  2). 
Manasseh  (so  Josephus ;  but  compare  Neh.  xiii.  28) 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and 
eventually  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  of  Geuizim.  During  the  high-priesthood  of 
Jaddua  occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander 
THE  Great  to  Jerusalem.  The  result  to  the  Jews 
of  the  visit  was  an  exemption  from  tribute  in  the 
Sabbatical  year :  a  privilege  which  they  long  re- 
tained. We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until 
it  was  taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  b.  c.  320, 
during  his  incursion  into  Syria.  A  stormy  period 
succeeded — that  of  the  struggles  between  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession  of  Syria,  which  lasted 
until  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301), 
after  which  the  country  came  into  the  possession  of 
Ptolemy.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followed  his  father 
Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  (about  b.  c.  300),  is  one 
of  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  Jews.  (Stnagogce, 
THE  Great.)  Under  his  care  the  sanctuary  was  le- 
paired,  and  some  foundations  of  great  depth  added 
round  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a  larger  sur- 
face on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2).  The 
large  cistern  or  "  sea  "  of  the  principal  court  of 
the  Temple,  which  hitherto  would  seem  to  have 
been  but  temporarily  or  roughly  constructed,  was 
sheathed  in  brass  (ver.  3) ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
more  strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks 
as  those  of  Ptolemy  (ver.  4) ;  and  the  Temple-service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial 
(ver.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters.  The  inter- 
course with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the  national 
character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peaceful  inter- 
course during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who  suc- 
ceeded Soter,  viz.  Philadelphus  (b.  c.  285),  and 
Euergetes  (a.  c.  247).  A  description  of  Jerusalem 
at  this  period  under  the  name  of  Aristeas  still  sur- 
vives, which  supplies  a  lively  picture  of  both  Temple 
and  city.  The  Temple  was  "  enclosed  with  three 
walls  seventy  cubits  high,  and  of  proportionate 
thickness  ....  The  spacious  courts  were  paved 
with  marble,  and  beneath  them  lay  immense  reser- 
voirs of  water,  which  by  mechanical  contrivance 
was  made  to  rush  forth,  and  thus  wash  away  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices."  The  city  occupied  the 
summit  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  opposite  hill — 
the  modem  Zion.  The  main  streets  appear  to  have 
run  N.  and  S. ;  some  "  along  the  brow  .  .  .  others 
lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of 


the  valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting  them." 
They  were  "  furnished  with  raised  pavements," 
either  due  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  or  possibly 
adopted  for  the  reason  given  by  Aristeas,  viz.  to 
enable  the  passengers  to  avoid  contact  with  persons 
or  things  ceremonially  unclean.  The  bazaais  were 
then,  as  now,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  city. 
During  the  struggle  between  Ptolemy  Philopator 
and  AxTiocHis  the  Great,  Jerusalem  became  alter- 
nately a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending  parties,  b.  c. 
203  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  B.  c.  199  it  was  re- 
taken by  Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  An- 
tiochus again  beat  the  Egjptians,  and  then  the 
Jews,  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly 
opened  their  gates  to  his  army,  and  assisted  them 
in  reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison.  In  the  reign  of 
Seleucus  Soter  Jerusalem  was  in  much  apparent 
prosperity.  But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much 
disturbed  by  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his 
elder  and  legitimate  brothers.  B.  c.  175  Seleucus 
Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of  Syria  came  to  his 
brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus  Epiphaxes.  His 
first  act  toward  Jerusalem  was  to  sell  the  office  of 
HIGH-PRIEST — still  filled  by  the  good  Onias  III. — to 
Onias's  brother  Joshua,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Jason  (2  Mc.  iv.  7).  b.  c.  172  Jerusalem  was  visited 
by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the  city  at  night  by 
torch-light  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  Jason  and 
his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay  returned  (iv.  22). 
During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  Jason, 
who  had  been  driven  out  by  Mcnelaus,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  Jerusalem  with  a  thousand  men, 
drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel,  and  slaughtered 
the  citizens  without  mercy.  The  news  of  these 
tumults  reaching  Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Egypt 
brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  170).  He 
appears  to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  diffi- 
culty. An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents 
of  Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of 
the  contents  of  the  Temple.  The  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  resolved  on,  and  in  two  years 
(b.  c.  168)  an  army  was  sent  under  Apollonius  to 
carry  the  resolve  into  effect.  Another  great  slaugh- 
ter took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  the  city  was  now  in 
its  turn  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed. 
Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions.  The  Temple  was  re- 
consecrated to  Zeus  (A.  V.  "Jupiter")  Ohmpius 
(vi.  2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled  not 
only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part  in  these 
foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their  own 
rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  Sabbath,  cir- 
cumcision— was  absolutely  forbidden.  The  battles 
of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  defeat  of  Lysias 
at  Beth-zui-  that  they  thought  it  safe  to  venture  into 
the  recesses  of  the  central  hills.  Then  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  steps  to  Jerusalem.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  were  at  once  cleansed,  the  pol- 
luted altar  put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  desecration — the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month  Chisleu,  b.  c.  166,  the  Temple 
was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  lasted  for  eight 
days.  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  was 
very  much  strengthened  (1  Mc.  iv.  60),  and  it  was 
in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress  (compare  vi.  26, 
61,  62),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  (iv.  61).  The 
Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus. 
Two  years   later  (b.  c.  163)  Judas   collected   his 
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people  to  take  it,  and  began  a  siege  with  banks  and 
engines.  In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  had  died 
(b.  c.  164),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus 
EuPATOR,  a  youth.  The  garrison  in  the  Acra,  find- 
ing themselves  pressed  by  Judas,  managed  to  com- 
municate with  the  king,  who  brought  an  army  from 
Antioch  and  attacked  Beth-zur,  one  of  the  key- 
positions  of  the  Maccabees.  This  obliged  Judas  to 
give  up  the  siege  of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  south- 
ward against  the  intruder  (vi.  32).  Antiochus's 
army  proved  too  much  for  his  little  force,  his 
brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias,  Antiochus's  general 
— and  later,  Antiochus  himself — followed  him  (vi. 
48,  51,  57,  62),  and  commenced  an  active  siege. 
The  death  of  Judas  took  place  b.  c.  161.  After  it 
Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established  them- 
eelves  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  xiii.  1,  §  3),  and 
in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with  Jonathan  and 
Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortifications.  In  the 
second  month  (May)  b.c.  160,  the  high-priest  Alcimus 
began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  Temple,  ap- 
parently doing  away  with  the  enclosure  between 
one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular  demolish- 
ing some  wall  or  building  to  which  peculiar  sanctity 
was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the  prophets"  (1  Mc.  ix. 
54).  Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem 
remained  without  molestation  for  seven  years.  All 
this  time  the  Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison (Jos.  xiii.  4,  §  9)  and  the  malcontent  Jews, 
who  still  held  the  hostages  taken  from  the  other 
part  of  the  community  (1  Mc.  x.  6).  b.  c.  153  Jon- 
athan was  made  high-priest,  b.  c.  145  he  began  to 
invest  the  Acra  (xi.  20  ;  Jos.  xiii.  4,  §  9),  but,  owing 
partly  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to 
the  constant  dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made 
little  progress  during  fully  two  years.  In  the  mean 
time  Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon 
succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high-priest  (1 
Mc.  xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the  Acra  proved 
successful,  but  three  years  still  elapsed  before  tliis 
enormously  strong  place  could  be  reduced,  and  at 
last  the  garrison  capitulated  only  from  famine  (xiii. 
49 ;  compare  21).  Simon  entered  it  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  second  month  b.  c.  142.  The  fortress 
was  then  entirely  demolished,  and  the  eminence  on 
which  it  had  stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced 
below  the  height  of  the  Temple  hill  beside  it.  The 
valley  N.  of  Moriah  was  probably  filled  up  at  this 
time.  A  fort  was  then  built  on  the  N.,  side  of  the 
Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as  di- 
rectly to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here 
Simon  and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii.  52). 
One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple.  Short- 
ly after  this,  Antiochus  Sihetes,  king  of  Syria,  at- 
tacked Jerusalem.  To  invest  the  city,  and  cut  off 
all  chance  of  escape,  it  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
seven  camps.  The  active  operations  of  the  siege 
were  carried  on  as  usual  at  the  N.,  where  the  level 
ground  comes  up  to  the  walls.  The  siege  was  ulti- 
mately relinquished.  Antiochus  wished  to  place  a 
garrison  in  the  city,  but  this  the  late  experience  of 
the  Jews  forbade,  and  hostages  and  a  payment  were 
substituted.  After  Antiochus's  departure,  Hyrca- 
nus carefully  repaired  the  damage  done  to  the  walls 
(5  Mc.  xxi.  18).  During  the  rest  of  his  long  and 
successful  reign  John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusa- 
lem, ably  administering  the  government  from  thence, 
and  regularly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest 
(xxiii.  3).     He  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  107)  by  his  son 


Arlstobulus.  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  Hicn- 
priest;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title  as 
well  as  the  power  of  a  king  (xxvii.  1).  His  brother 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (b.  c.  105),  who  succeeded 
him,  was  mainly  engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  About  b.  c.  95  the  animosities 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an  alarm- 
ing explosion.  Alexander's  severities  made  him 
extremely  unpopular  with  both  parties,  and  led 
to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  Demetrius  Eucha;nis, 
king  of  Syria,  against  him.  The  actions  between 
them  were  fought  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  city  did  not  escape  a  share  in  the  horrors 
of  war  ;  for  when,  after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander 
returned  successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his 
opponents,  and  had  their  wives  and  children  butch- 
ered before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines 
feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene  (Jos.  xiii.  14,  § 
2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was  enough  to  crush 
all  opposition,  and  Alexander  reigned  till  b.  c.  79 
without  further  disturbances.  The  "monument 
of  King  Alexander"  was  doubtless  his  tomb.  In 
spite  of  opposition,  the  Pharisees  were  now  by  far 
the  most  powerful  party  in  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
der had  therefore  before  his  death  instructed  his 
queen,  Alexandra — whom  he  left  to  succeed  him 
with  two  sons — to  commit  herself  to  them.  The 
elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus,  was  made  high- 
priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the  command  of  the 
arm)\  The  queen  lived  till  b.  c.  70.  On  her 
death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to  take  the  crown,  but 
was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to  whom  in  three 
months  he  yielded  its  possession,  Aristobulus  be- 
coming king  B.  c.  69.  The  brothers  soon  quarrelled 
again,  when  Hyrcanus  called  to  his  assistance 
Aretas,  king  of  Damascus.  Before  this  new  enemy 
Aristobulus  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  refuge  within 
the  fortifications  of  the  Temple.  The  siege  is  in- 
terrupted and  eventually  raised  by  the  interference 
of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  to  whom 
Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for  the  relief.  This 
was  B.  c.  65.  Pompey  advanced  from  Damascus  by 
way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached  Jerusalem,  Aris- 
tobulus, who  found  the  city  too  much  divided  for 
effectual  resistance,  met  him  and  offered  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  surrender.  Pompey  sent  forward  Ga- 
binius  to  take  possession  of  the  place ;  but  the  bolder 
party  among  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  had  mean- 
time gained  the  ascendancy,  and  he  found  the  gates 
closed,  Pompey  on  this  threw  the  king  into  chains, 
and  advanced  on  Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  received  the  invader  with 
open  arms.  The  Temple,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
held  by  the  party  of  Aristobulus,  which  included  the 
priests.  Pompey  appears  to  have  stationed  some 
part  of  his  force  on  the  high  ground  W.  of  the  city, 
but  he  himself  commanded  in  person  at  the  S'. 
The  first  efforts  of  his  soldiers  were  devoted  to  fill- 
ing up  the  ditch  and  the  valley,  and  to  constructing 
the  banks  on  which  to  place  the  military  engines, 
for  which  purpose  they  cut  down  all  the  timber  in 
the  environs.  Pompey  remarked  that  on  the  seventh 
day  the  Jews  regularly  desisted  from  fighting,  and 
this  afforded  the  Romans  a  great  advantage,  for  it 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  engines  and 
towers  nearer  the  walls.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  besiegers  had  approached  so  close  to  the  wall 
that  the  battering-rams  could  be  worked,  and  a 
breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of  the  towers, 
through  which  the  Romans  entered,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  and  loss  of  life,  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  Temple.     Hyrcanus  was  continued  in  his 
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high-priesthood,  but  without  the  title  of  king ;  a 
tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city,  and  the  walls  were 
entirely  demolished.  The  Temple  was  taken  in 
B.  c.  63,  in  the  third  month  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a 
great  feast ;  probably  that  for  Jeroboam,  which  was 
held  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month.  During  the 
next  few  years  nothing  occurred  to  affect  Jerusalem. 
B.  c.  56  it  was  made  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates 
or  Sanhedrim,  b.  c.  54  the  rapacious  Crassus  plun- 
dered the  city  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey 
had  spared,  but  of  a  considerable  treasure  accumu- 
lated from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout 
the  world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
2,000,000/.  sterling.  (Weights  a.vd  Measurks.)  Dur- 
ing this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jerusalem,  act- 
ing under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the  Idumean,  his 
chief  minister.  b.  c.  47  is  memorable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Antipatcr's  son  Herod  in  Jeru- 
salem. Antigonus,  the  younger  and  only  surviving 
son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  coun- 
try supported  by  a  Parthian  army.  So  sudden  was 
his  approach,  that  he  got  into  the  city  and  reached 
the  palace  in  the  upper  market-place — the  modem 
Zion — without  resistance.  Here,  however,  he  was 
met  by  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  with  a  strong 
party  of  soldiers,  and  driven  into  the  Temple.  Pac- 
onis,  the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside  the 
walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Antigonus,  he 
and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  mediate. 
The  result  was,  that  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus  were 
outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered;  the  Parthians 
got  possession  of  the  place,  and  Antigonus  was  made 
king.  Thus  did  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  40)  find  itself  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parthians.  In  three  months  Herod 
returned  from  Rome  king  of  Judea,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  39  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with  a 
force  of  Romans,  commanded  by  Silo,  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city.  Other  occur- 
rences, however,  called  him  away  from  the  siege  at 
this  time.  b.  c.  37  Herod  appeared  again.  He  came, 
as  Pompey  had  done,  from  Jericho,  and,  like  Pom- 
pey, he  pitched  his  camp  and  made  his  attack  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Temple.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  Herod  absented 
himself  for  his  marriage  at  Samaria  with  Mariamne. 
On  his  return  he  was  joined  by  Sosius,  the  Roman 
governor  of  SjTia,  with  a  force  of  from  50,000  to 
60,0«K)  men,  and  the  siege  was  then  resumed  in 
earnest  The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in 
forty  days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more.  The 
si^e  is  said  to  have  occupied  in  all  five  months. 
Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  down  the  Asmonean 
party.  The  appointment  of  the  high-priest  was  the 
next  consideration.  Herod  therefore  bestowed  the 
office  (b.  c.  36)  on  one  Ananel,  a  former  adherent 
of  his,  and  a  Babylonian  Jew.  Ananel  was  soon 
displaced  through  the  machinations  of  Alexandra, 
mother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne,  who  prevailed  on 
him  to  appoint  her  son  Aristobulus,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen. But  he  was  soon  afterward  murdered  at  Jer- 
icho, and  then  Ananel  resumed  the  office.  The  in- 
trigues and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty  years  are  too 
complicated  and  too  long  to  be  treated  of  here.  In 
34  b.  c.  the  city  was  vi.'iited  by  Cleopatra.  In  the 
spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (Aucis- 
Tus),  Judea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the  effects 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  tremendous.  The 
panic  at  Jerusalem  was  very  severe.  The  following 
year  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Hyrcanus, 
who,  though  more  than  eighty  years  old,  was  killed  by 
Herod,  to  remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean 
race.     Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  prac- 


tices and  usages.  Amongst  his  acts  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  the  building  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem.  Of 
its  situation  no  information  is  ^ven,  nor  have  any 
traces  yet  been  discovered.  The  zealous  Jews  took 
fire  at  these  innovations,  and  Herod  only  narrowly 
escaped  assassination.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the 
old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans.  He  had  now  also 
completed  the  improvements  of  the  Antonia,  the 
fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the  foundations 
of  Simon  Maccabeus.  A  description  of  this  cele- 
brated fortress  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the 
Temple.  The  year  25 — the  next  after  the  attempt 
on  Herod's  life  in  the  theatre — was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  an- 
other wife,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jeru- 
salem named  Simon.  It  was  probably  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new  and  exten- 
sive palace  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall,  at 
the  K.  W.  comer  of  the  upper  city,  about  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent.  But  all  Herod's 
works  in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and 
magnificence.  He  announced  his  intention  b.  c. 
19,  probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  The  completion  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod's 
inauguration,  B.  c.  16,  was  celebrated  by  lavish 
sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  About  b.  c.  9— eight 
years  from  the  commencement — the  court  and  clois- 
ters of  the  Temple  were  finished.  At  this  time 
equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  viz.  in  the  old  wall  at 
the  X.  W.  corner.  In  or  about  b.  c.  7  Herod  had 
fixed  a  large  golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman 
empire  (Judea  was  now  a  province),  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  sanctuary.  This  had  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  two  of  the 
chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  disciples  to  tear 
it  down.  Being  taken  before  Herod,  the  rabbis  de- 
fended their  conduct  and  were  burnt  alive.  The 
high-priest  Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar  took 
his  place.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusa- 
lem when  Herod  died.  The  govemment  of  Judea, 
and  therefore  of  Jerusalem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod 
been  bequeathed  to  Archelais.  During  Archelaus' 
absence  at  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  in  charge  of  Sa- 
binus,  the  Roman  procurator  of  the  province,  and 
tumults  were  renewed  with  worse  results.  In  the 
year  3  b.  c.  Archelaus  returned  from  Rome  ethnarch 
of  the  southern  province.  He  immediately  displaced 
Joazar,  whom  his  father  had  made  high-priest  after 
the  affair  of  the  eagle,  and  put  Joazar's  brother 
Eleazar  in  his  stead.  Judea  was  now  reduced  to  an 
ordinary  Roman  provmce  ;  the  procurator  of  which 
resided,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Cesabea  on  the 
coast.  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius,  who  ac- 
companied Quirinus  (Cyrexius)  to  the  country  im- 
mediately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Two  inci- 
dents at  once  most  opposite  in  their  character,  and 
in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to  ourselves, 
occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of  Coponiire : 
First,  in  a.  d.  8,  the  finding  of  Christ  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  the  second,  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by 
some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human  bones 
and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during  the 
night  of  the  Passover.  In  or  about  a.  d.  10,  Copo- 
nius was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Ambivius,  and  he  by 
Annius  Rufus.  a.  d.  14  Acgcstcs  died,  and  with . 
TiBERirs  came  a  new  procurator — Valerius  Gratus, 
who  held  oflSce  till  a.  d.  26,  when  he  was  replaced  by 
Po.NTics  Pilate. — a.  d.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this 
year  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbkist  made  His  first  recorded 
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visit  to  the  city  since  His  boyhood  (Jn.  ii.  13). — 
A.  D.  33.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  occurred  His 
crucifixion  and  resurrection.  In  a.  d.  37,  Pilate 
having  been  recalled  to  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  visited 
by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover.  In  the  following  year  Stephen  was  stoned. 
The  Christians  were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  ex- 
cept the  apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
viii.  1,  xi.  19).  In  a.  d.  40,  Vitellius  was  superseded 
by  Publius  Petronius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with 
an  order  to  place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula. 
This  order  was  ultimately  countermanded.  With 
the  accession  of  Claudius  a.  d.  41  came  an  edict  of 
toleration  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  resided  very  much 
at  Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its  prosperity 
and  convenience.  The  city  had  for  some  time  been 
extending  itself  toward  the  N.,  and  a  large  suburb 
had  come  into  existence  on  the  high  ground  N.  of 
the  Temple,  and  outside  of  the  "  second  wall "  which 
enclosed  the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  valley 
of  the  city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  sub- 
urb— which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "New  Town," 
and  had  grown  up  very  rapidly — was  unprotected 
by  any  formal  wall,  and  practically  lay  open  to  at- 
tack. This  defenceless  condition  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the  fii-st  Herod,  was  a 
great  builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so 
substantial  and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  prefect,  at  whose  instance  it 
was  stopped  by  Claudius.  Subsequently  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the 
work.  The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 
The  year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after  Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived 
from  Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect  of 
Syria.  In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine,  which 
lasted  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time.  In  a.  d, 
48,  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cumanus. 
A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Passover  of  this 
year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia  and  in  the 
courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  during  the  festi- 
val. Cumanus  was  recalled,  and  Felix  appointed 
in  his  room.  A  set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom 
Josephus  calls  Sicarii  (L.  plural  =  slabbers,  assas- 
sins), had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in 
the  city.  In  fact,  not  only  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole 
country  far  and  wide,  was  in  the  most  frightful  con- 
fusion and  insecurity.  At  length  a  riot  at  Cesarea 
of  the  most  serious  description  caused  the  recall 
of  Felix,  and  in  the  end  of  60,  or  the  beginning  of 
61,  PoRCius  Festus  succeeded  him  as  procurator. 
Festus  was  an  able  and  upright  officer  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii. 
14,  §  1),  and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  toward 
the  Jews  (Acts  xxv.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his 
administration  he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a 
strong  liand,  and  gave  the  province  a  short  breathing- 
time.  His  interview  with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.) 
took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Cesarea.  In 
62  (probably)  Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Albinus.  He  began  his  rule  by  endeavoring  to 
keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other  disturbers  of  the 
peace  ;  and  indeed  he  preserved  throughout  a  show 
of  justice  and  vigor,  though  in  secret  greedy  and 
rapacious.  Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Flo- 
rus,  who  succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  At  the 
Passover,  probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the 
prefect  of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  as- 


sembled people  besought  him  for  redress ;  but 
without  effect.  Florus'  next  attempt  was  to  obtain 
some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  de- 
manded seventeen  talents  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror. The  demand  produced  a  frantic  disturb- 
ance. That  night  Florus  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  royal  palace — that  of  Herod,  at  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  he  de- 
manded that  the  leaders  of  the  late  riot  should  be 
given  up.  On  their  refusal  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  plunder  the  upper  city.  This  order  was  but  too 
faithfully  carried  out.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
press  through  the  old  city  up  into  the  Antonia,  he 
relinquished  the  attempt,  and  withdrew  to  Cesarea. 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  necessary 
for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person,  Agrippa  had 
shortly  before  returned  from  Alexandria,  and  had 
done  much  to  calm  the  people.  The  seditious  party 
in  the  Temple,  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ana- 
nias, rejected  the  offerings  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
which  since  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar  had  been  reg- 
ularly made.  This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  al- 
legiance, was  the  true  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Rome.  Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrip- 
pa's  soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  upper  city. 
The  insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city. 
In  the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavor- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other. 
At  last  the  insurgents  became  masters  of  both  city 
and  Temple.  But  they  were  not  to  remain  so  long. 
Cestius  Gallus  advanced  from  Scopus  on  the  city. 
He  encamped  opposite  the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the 
second  wall.  The  Jews  retired  to  the  upper  city 
and  to  the  Temple.  For  five  days  Cestius  assaulted 
the  wall  without  success ;  on  the  sixth  he  resolved 
to  make  one  more  attempt.  He  could  effect  nothing, 
and  when  night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at 
Scopus.  Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him,  and 
in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the  most  complete 
defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever  undergone. 
War  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable.  The  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  prepa- 
rations made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation  the 
city  remained  while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  N. 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (October 
or  November,  61).  Two  years  and  a  half  elapsed 
before  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in  con- 
tests between  the  moderate  party  and  the  Zealots 
or  fanatics.  At  the  beginning  of  70,  when  Titus 
made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  themselves  were 
divided  into  two  parties — that  of  John  of  Giscala 
and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and  its  courts, 
and  the  Antonia — 8,400  men ;  that  of  Simon  Bar- 
Gioras,  whose  headquarters  were  in  the  tower  Phas- 
aelus,  and  who  held  the  upper  city,  the  lower  city 
in  the  vallev,  and  the  district  where  the  old  Acra 
had  formerly  stood,  N.  of  the  Temple— 10,000  men, 
and  5,000  Idumeans,  in  all  a  force  of  between 
23,000  and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the  civil  en- 
counters of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill  and 
thorough  recklessness.  The  numbers  of  the  other 
inhabitants  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  Ti- 
tus's force  consisted  of  four  legions  and  some  auxil- 
iaries— at  the  outside  30,000  men.  These  were  dis- 
posed on  their  first  arrival  in  three  camps — the  12th 
and  15th  legions  on  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  about  one 
mile  N.  of  the  city ;  the  5th  a  little  in  the  rear, 
and  the  10th  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
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guard  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley.  The  first 
operation  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  N.  wall  of  the  city.  This  occupied  four 
days.  The  next  step  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in  Si- 
mon's portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low  and  comparatively 
weak  place  near  the  monument  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
Round  this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks, 
from  which  they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the 
rams  and  other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  Meantime  fromi  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  the  10th  legion  battered  the  Temple  and  the 
E.  side  of  the  city.  A  breach  was  made  on  the 
7th  Artemisius  (about  April  15);  and  here  the 
Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews  before  them  to 
the  second  wall.  Titus  now  lay  with  the  second 
wall  of  the  city  close  to  him  on  his  right.  He  pre- 
ferred, before  advancing,  to  get  possession  of  the 
second  wall.  In  five  days  a  breach  was  again  ef- 
fected. The  district  into  which  the  Romans  had 
now  penetrated  was  the  great  valley  between  the 
two  main  hills  of  the  city.  Before  attacking  the 
Antonia,  Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few 
days'  rest.  He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspection 
of  the  whole  army  on  the  ground  N.  of  the  Temple. 
But  the  opportunity  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
Jews,  and  after  four  days  orders  were  given  to  re- 
commence the  attack.  Hitherto  the  assault  had 
been  almost  entirely  on  the  city ;  it  was  now  to  be 
simultaneous  on  city  and  Temple.  Accordingly  two 
pairs  of  large  batteries  were  constructed,  the  one 
pair  in  front  of  the  Antonia,  the  other  at  the  old 
point  of  attack — the  monument  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
They  absorbed  the  incessant  labor  of  seventeen 
days,  and  were  completed  on  the  29th  Artemisius 
(about  May  7).  But  the  Jews  undermined  the 
banks,  and  the  labor  of  the  Romans  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. At  the  other  point  Simon  had 
maintained  a  resistance  with  all  his 
former  intrepidity,  and  more  than  his 
former  success.  It  now  became  plain 
to  Titus  that  some  other  measure  for 
the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.  A  council  of  war  was  there- 
fore held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  en- 
compass the  whole  place  with  a  wall, 
and  then  recommence  the  assault.  Its 
entire  length  was  thirty-nine  furlongs, 
— very  near  five  miles  ;  and  it  con- 
tained thirteen  stations  or  guardhouses. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was 
employed  on  the  work,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  the  short  space  of  three  ^^J^^ 
days.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously 
pressed.  The  N.  attack  was  relin- 
quished, and  the  whole  force  concen- 
trated on  the  Antonia.  On  the  5th 
Panemus  (June  11)  the  Antonia  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §  7).  An- 
other week  was  occupied  in  breaking  down  the  outer 
walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  passage  of  the  machines, 
and  a  further  delay  took  place  in  erecting  new  banks, 
on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery 
of  the  Temple.  But  the  Romans  gradiially  gained 
ground.  At  length,  on  the  10th  day  of  Ab  (July 
16),  by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was 
fired.  It  was  by  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same  month  and 
day  of  the  month  that  the  first  Temple  had  be«n 


burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  whole  of  the  clois- 
ters that  had  hitherto  escaped  were  now  all  burnt 
and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  still  remained.  The  Temple  was  at  last 
gained  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  work  remained 
to  be  done.  The  upper  city  was  still  to  be  taken. 
Titus  first  tried  a  parley.  His  terms,  however,  were 
rejected,  and  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to 
force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of 
the  town  was  burnt.  It  took  eighteen  days  to  erect 
the  necessary  works  for  the  siege :  the  four  legions 
were  once  more  stationed  at  the  W.  or  N.  W.  cor- 
ner where  Herod's  palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and 
where  the  three  magnificent  and  impregnable  towers 
of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne  rose  conspic- 
uous. This  was  the  main  attack.  It  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  Gorpiscus  (about  Septem- 
ber 11),  and  by  the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city. 
The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped 
the  former  conflagrations  were  burnt,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  W.  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at  the  K.  W. 
comer,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials  of 
the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. — From  it» 
destruction  by  7'itiis  to  the  present  time  {by  Mt.'W  right). 
For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed  the  latter  years 
of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  never  at- 
tempted. But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  again 
emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became  the  centre 
of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood  of  Rome 
was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keeping  the 
Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the  emperor 
had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jerusalem,  and  thus 


Roman  Medal,  commenioratiD^  the  Capture  of  JemtaUm.— (Ajre.) 
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Omml  for  UU  eigM  liiM.  Reverse^  A  P^ilm-tkee;  nnder  it  a  capUre  Jew  standing, 
haDditfed  bthind  bis  back,  and  a  female  tittine  in  the  ground  and  weeping,  with  the  <n- 
tcTipUoo -•  Judaa  capta,  I.  e.  Judta  cafflivt ;  Senatiu  ct>nsvttu,l.»,bfa  dierte  o/UtSenaU. 
In  lome  Roman  coin*  of  the  Emperon  Vespaiinn  and  Tltoa  the  female  repreeenting  captive 
Judea  appean  under  the  palm-tree  weeping  and  guarded  by  a  Roman  toidier, 

prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a  rallying-point  for 
this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan 
he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of  veterans,  in  numbers 
suflficient  for  the  defence  of  a  position  so  strong  by 
nature  against  the  then  known  modes  of  attack. 
The  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering,  burst  into 
a  flame  soon  after  Hadrian's  departure  from  the 
East  in  a.  n.  132.  Early  in  the  revolt  the  Jews  un- 
der Bar-Cocheba  (=  son  of  a  utar)  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
Hadrian,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  his  troops  to 
repress  it,  summoned  from  Britain  Julius  Sevenis, 
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the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Judea.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  a  fierce  guerilla  warfiirc  before  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  after  a  desperate  defence  in  which  Bar-Co- 
cheba  perished.  But  the  war  did  not  end  with  the 
capture  of  the  city.  The  Jews  in  great  force  had 
occupied  the  fortress  of  Bether,'  and  there  main- 
tained a  struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair 
against  the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yield- 
ed on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  a.  d.  135.  Bar- 
Cocheba  has  left  traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jeru- 
salem in  coins  which  were  struck  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war.  Hadrian's  first  policy,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the 
existence  of  Jerusalem  as  a  city.  The  ruins  which 
Titus  had  left  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  passed  over  the  foundations  of  the  Temple. 
A  colony  of  Roman  citizens  occupied  the  new  city, 
which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
number  was  afterward  augmented  by  the  emperor's 
veteran  legionaries.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
following  year,  a.  d.  136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrat- 
ing his  Vicennalia,  bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the 
name  of  ^Elia  Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own 
family  title  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  colony.  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  enter  on  pain  of  death.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  visit 
the  neighborhood,  and  afterward,  once  a  year,  to 
enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anni- 
versary of  its  capture.  So  completely  were  all 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  obliterated,  that  its  very 
name  was  in  process  of  time  forgotten.  It  was  not 
till  after  Constantine  built  the  Marlyrion  on  the 
site  of  the  crucifixion,  that  its  ancient  appellation 
was  revived. — After  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
colony  of  ^lia,  the  annals  of  the  city  again  relapse 
into  obscurity.  The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  a.  d.  326,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  erected  magnificent  churches 
at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Her 
son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept  away  the  shrine 
of  Astarte  (Ashtoreth),  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a  chapel 
or  oratory  (see  III.  §  10,  below).  In  the  reign  of 
Julian  (a.  d.  362)  the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and 
at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor,  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple.  Mate- 
rials of  every  kind  were  provided  at  the  emperor's 
expense;  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  fire, 
which  all  attributed  to  supernatural  agency  (see  III. 
§  11,  below). — During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
Jerusalem  became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pil- 
grims from  all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended 
with  those  of  Cesarea  for  the  supremacy;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451- 
453)  that  it  was  made  an  independent  patriarchate. 
In  529  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem 
a  splendid  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the  build- 
ing known  sis  the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  but  of  which 
probably  no  remains  now  exist  (see  III.  §  12,  below). 
For  nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  free  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.  The  city  was  invested,  and  taken  by  as- 
sault in  June,  614.     After  a  struggle  of  fourteen 


'  The  site  of  Bether  is  a  disputed  point,  Cellarius  and 
others  placing;  it  at  the  upper  Beth-horon,  Robinson  (lii. 
270,  &c.)  suggesting  its  identity  with  Bethel  1,  &c. 


years  the  imperial  arms  were  again  victorious,  and 
in  628  Heraclius  entered  Jerusalem  on  foot.  The 
dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City  was 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  After  an  obstinate 
defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of  winter 
against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  the 
patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalif 
Omar  in  person,  a.  d.  637.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Abassides  the  Holy  City  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Fatimite  conqueror  Muez,  who  fixed  the  seat  of 
his  empire  at  Miur  el-Kahirah,  the  modem  Cairo 
(a.  d.  969).  Under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  reached  their 
height,  when  El-Hakem,  the  third  of  his  line,  as- 
cended the  throne  (a.  d.  996).  About  1084  it  was 
bestowed  by  Tutush,  the  brother  of  Melek  Shah, 
upon  Ortok,  chief  of  a  Turkman  horde  under  his 
command.  From  this  time  till  1091  Ortok  was 
emir  of  the  city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as 
a  kind  of  fief  by  his  sons  Ilghazy  and  Suk- 
m4n,  whose  severity  to  the  Christians  became 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  Crusades.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  1099,  the  crusading  army  ap- 
peared before  the  walls.  Their  camp  extended 
from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  that  beneath  the 
tower  of  David.  On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arri- 
val the  crusaders  attacked  the  city,  and  at  three 
o'clock  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July  Jerusalem  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  crusaders.  Churches  were 
established,  and  for  eighty-eight  years  Jerusalem 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In  1187 
it  was  retaken  by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of  several 
weeks.  In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose 
successor  Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the 
city  in  1542.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it  was 
seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  Felldhin  (Ar.  = 
ntliivniors,  tillers  of  the  soil,  Robinson),  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. — 
III.  Topography  of  the  City.  (Originally  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  but  essentially  altered  by  the  American 
editor.)  There  are  at  present  before  the  public 
three  distinct  views  of  the  topogiaphy  of  Jerusalem, 
so  discrepant  from  one  another  in  their  most  essen- 
tial features,  that  a  disinterested  person  might 
fairly  feel  himself  justified  in  assuming  that  there 
existed  no  real  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
points  at  issue,  and  that  the  disputed  questions 
must  forever  remain  in  the  same  unsatisfactory 
state  as  at  present. — 1.  The  first  of  these  theories 
consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity;  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
that  none  have  been  changed  during  the  dark  ages 
that  followed,  or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to 
which  the  city  has  been  exposed.  The  first  person 
who  ventured  publicly  to  express  his  dissent  from 
this  view  was  Korte,  a  German  printer,  who  trav- 
elled m  Palestine  about  1728,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  sacred  localities.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  present  localities  being  the  correct  ones 
are  well  summed  up  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams, 
in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Professor  Willis  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  urged  in  favor  of  their  authenticity. — 2.  Profes- 
sor Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  elaborate 
works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together  all  the 
arguments  which,  from  the  time  of  Korte,  have 
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been  accumnlating  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
medixral  sites  and  traditions.  Robinson  (iii.  206) 
seta  down  as  admitted  by  himself  and  most  writers 
(1.)  that  Zios  was  the  S.  W.  hill  of  the  city;  (2.) 
that  MoRiAn,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  was 
the  present  Haram  area,  E.  and  N.  E.  of  Zion ;  (3.) 


Map  in  CuKlPi  Bible  Olctionary. 


that  the  ancient  tower  just  S.  of  the  Jaffa  gate  is 
the  nippicus  of  Josephus ;  (4.)  that  the  ancient  re- 
mains connected  with  the  present  Damascus  gate 
are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  on  that  spot,  belonging 
to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus. — 3.  The  third 
theory  is  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his 
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"  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem." 
It  agrees  generally  with  the  views  urged  by  all 
those  from  Korte  to  Robinson,  who  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre ;  but 
goes  on  to  assert  that  the  Mount  Zion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  hill  on  which  the  Temple  stood  (  = 
Mount  Moriah,  or  the  E.  hill  of  the  city),  and  that 
the  building  now  known  to  Christians  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  is  the  identical  church  which  Constantino 
erected  over  the  rook  which  contained  the  Tomb 
of  Christ.    Josephus  {B.  J.  v.  4)  describes  Jerusa- 


lem as  fortified  with  three  walls,  wherever  it  was 
not  encompassed  with  impassable  ravines  (there  it 
had  but  one  wall),  and  as  built  face  to  face  on  two 
hills,  separated  by  a  ravine  between,  at  which  the 
houses,  one  upon  another,  ended.  Of  these  hills 
that  which  had  the  upper  city  was  much  higher 
and  straighter  in  its  length.  The  other,  called 
Akra,  on  which  stood  the  lower  city,  was  gibbous. 
Over  against  this  was  a  third  hill,  naturally  lower 
than  Akra,  and  formerly  separated  from  it  by  an- 
other broad  ravine  ;  but  afterward,  when  the  As-' 
moneans  ruled,  desiring  to  join  the  city  to  the  Tem- 


Mosques  in  the  llaram  (Ar.  »-.  Jloty)  area,  from  the  N.  W. — From  a  pboto^^ph  by  J.  Grahnm. — (Ayre.) 
The  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the  most  prominent  mosque ;  el-Aksa  is  that  in  the  distance. 


pie,  they  filled  up  the  ravine  with  earth,  and  then 
lowered  the  summit  of  Akra  that  the  Temple  might 
appear  above  it.  The  so-called  ravine  of  the  cheese- 
makers  (Tyropoeon),  mentioned  above  as  separating 
the  hill  of  the  upper  city  and  the  lower  hill,  ex- 
tends down  to  Siloam.  Externally  the  two  hills  of 
the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  ravines ;  and  it 
was  nowhere  approachable  on  account  of  the  preci- 
pices on  each  side.  (See  also  §  3  below.)  In  at- 
tempting to  follow  his  description  there  are  two 
points  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  fixed,  in  or- 
der to  understand  what  follows :  (1.)  the  position 
and  dimensions  of  the  Temple ;  (2.)  the  position 
of  the  Tower  Hippicus. — §  1.  Site  of  the  Temple. 
Without  any  exception,  all  topographers  are  now 
agreed  that  the  Temple  stood  within  the  limits  of 
the  great  area  now  known  as  the  Haram  (which  is 
[so  Robinson]  907^  feet  broad  at  the  south  end,  and 
about  1,066  at  the  north  end,  and  1,528  feet  long), 
though  at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure.  With 
this  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed  that  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  Haram  area  was  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple.  Mr. 
Fergusson  regards  the  evidence  as  conclusive,  that 
Josephus  was  literally  correct  when  he  said  that  the 
Temple  was  an  exact  square  of  a  stadium,  or  600 


Greek  feet,  on  each  side.  He  therefore  holds  that 
the  Temple  extended  from  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  Haram  area  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 


distance  to  the  southeastern  angle,  and  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  distance  to  the  northwestern  angle, 
and  thus  places  the  Mosque  of  Omar  just  outside 
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of  the  ancient  Temple.  Mr.  Fergusson  claims,  as 
supporting  his  conclusion,  that  the  Haram  area  is 
filled  up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  tunnel-like  entrance  under  the  mosque  el-Aksa, 
until,  600  feet  E.  from  the  southwestern  angle,  we 
arrive  at  a  wall  running  X.,  beyond  which  the  area 
is  filled  up  with  a  series  of  light  arches,  supported 
on  square  piers,  and  incapable  of  su^-taining  the 
weight  of  any  large  building.  The  Talmud  asserts 
that  the  Temple  was  a  square  of  600  cubits  each 
side.  Robinson  (i.  290-292)  holds  "  that  the  area  of 
the  Jewish  Temple  was  identical  on  its  W.,  E.,  and 
S.  sides,  with  the  present  enclosure  of  the  Baram," 
which  he  supposes  "  has  been  enlarged  toward  the 
N."  He  says  (iii.  220),  "On  beholding  the  im- 
mense stones  and  the  elaborate  masonry  of  some 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around 
the  present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives 
at  once  the  conviction,  that  they  are  of  earlier  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  wall,  and  that  he  has  before 


Jew*'  Waillng-plsce.    See  Mocbmso. 


him  the  massive  substructions  of  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish Temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing-place  and  the  southwest  corner;  of  large 
portions  of  the  southern  wall,  as  also  the   south- 


east comer  on  its  two  sides.  Such  has  been  the 
impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries  ;  and 
such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  long  as 
these  remains  endure."  (See  Moriah  2,  and  g§  10 
11,  below.) — §  2.  Hippicus.  Of  all  the  towers  that 
once  adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now 
exists  in  any  thing  like  a  state  of  perfection,  viz. 
that  called  the  tower,  or  castle,  of  David,  in  the 
centre  of  the  citadel,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  which 
from  its  prominence  now,  and  the  importance  which 
Josephus  ascribes  to  the  tower,  has  been  generally 
assumed  to  be  the  tower  Hippicus.  The  reasons, 
however,  against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to 
allow  of  the  identity  being  admitted.  But  at  the 
northwestern  angle  of  the  present  city  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled  ma- 
sonrj'  and  large  stones,  the  Kasr  JtHuJ,  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  identifies  with  the  Hippicus  of  Josephus. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  (in  Kitto),  and  Dr.  H.  Bonar  (in 
Fairbaim),  without  acquiescing  fully  in  Mr.  Fergxis- 
son's  identification,  are  disposed  to  place  Hippicus  in 
this  neighborhood. — §3.  Walla.  As  described  by  Jo- 
sephus, the  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  N.  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus 
(an  open  place,  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  upper 
city,  where  the  people  sometimes  assembled,  and 
which  was  connected  with  the  Temple  by  a  bridge 
[Robinson]),  joined  the  council-house,  and  ended  at 
the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple.  Its  southern  di- 
rection is  described  as  passing  the  gate  of  the  Es- 
senes  (probably  the  modern  Jaffa  gate,  so  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson ;  Kitto  supposes  it  perhaps  =  the  "dung- 
gate  "  on  the  south  side),  and,  bending  above  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was  joined 
to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The  second 
wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in  the  old  wall, 
probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed  round  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  joined  the  fortress 
Antonia.  The  third  wall  was  built  by  King  Herod 
Agrippa ;  and  was  intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs 
which  had  grown  out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the 
city,  which  before  this  had  been  left  exposed.  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
tower  Pscphinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monu- 
ment cf  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  ;  it  then  passed 


Tb«  Cutl«  of  Dmrid  «nd  Jaffa  Gate.— From  •  photograph  by  Her.  W.  R.  Bridgat.— (Fbn.) 


by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings,  and, 
turning  south  at  the  monument  of  the  Fuller^wncrf 
tkf  old  wall  at  the  valley  called  the  taUey  of  Kirtron. 


After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  thirty-three 
stadia,  or  nearly  four  English  miles.    He  then  adds 
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§  4.  Aritonia.  The  tovo- 
er  or  caMle  of  Antoma 
(also  called  Baris,  the 
"castle"  of  Acts  xxi. 
24,  37,  &c.)  certainly  was 
attached  to  the  Temple 
buildings,  and  on  the 
northern  side  of  them  ; 
but  whether  covering 
the  whole  space,  or  on- 
ly a  portion,  has  been 
much  disputed.  After 
stating  that  the  Temple 
was  four  square,  and  a 
stadium  on  each  side, 
Josephus  goes  on  to  say 
that  with  Antonia  it  was 
six  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  most  obvious 
conclusion  from  this 
would  be  (according  to 
Mr.  Fergusson)  that  the 
Antonia  occupied  prac- 
tically the  platform  on 
which  the  so-called 
Mosque  of  Omar  now 
stands.  But,  from  cer- 
tain fiicts  connected  with 
the  siege,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  concludes  that  the 
Antonia  was  a  tower  or 
keep  attached  to  the 
northwestern  angle  of 
the  Temple.  Robinson 
(iii.  231  ff.)  regards  An- 
tonia as  a  fortress,  with 
the  extent  and  arrange- 
ments of  a  palace,  occu- 
pying perhaps  the  whole 
north  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Haram  area,  having 
in  its  northwestern  part 

Eut  Comer  of  the  South  Wall  and  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  from  S.  W.-From  a  photograph  by  J.  Graham.-<Ayre.)    *°  inner  citadel  Or  acro- 
The  Mount  of  Olives  appears  on  the  right,  crowned  by  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  polis  of  the  Same  name, 

,  •  and,  where  it  joined  upon 

that  the  number  of  towers  in  the  old  wall  was  sixty,  I  the  northern  and  western  porticoes  of  the  Temple, 
the  middle  wall  forty,  and  the  new  wall  ninety.—  |  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both.— §  5.  Hills  and 

Valleys.  Topographers  are  still  at  issue  as 
to  the  true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tyropceon  (=  c/ieese-makers^)  valley,  and  con- 
sequently, as  to  the  position  of  Acra  (Gr. 
Akra).  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.  (in 
Kitto)  enumerates  seven  theories: — (1.)  Akra 
is  the  ridge  between  the  Jaffa  and  Damascus 
gates,  the  principal  Christian  quarter  of  the 
modern  city  (Reland,  Von  Raumer,  Robinson, 
Stanley,  &c.).  The  Tyropceon  then  began  at 
the  Jaffa  gate.  (2.)  Akra  is  N.  of  the  Haram 
area,  and  contiguous  to  it,  and  E.  of  the 
valley  that  runs  S.  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  then  becomes  the  Tyropceon :  Zioa 
thus  extended  N.  so  as  to  embrace  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  ridge  which  is  the  Akra  of  No.  1, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Christian,  Ar- 
menian, aad  Jewish  quarters,  while  Akra  lies 
wholly  in  the  Mohammedan  quarter  of  mod- 
em Jerusalem  (Ritter,  Schwartz).  (3.)  Akra, 
as  in  Xo.  2,  =  the  hill  of  the  Mohammedan 
quarter ;  but  Zion  is  not  extended  X.  so  as  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  it  (Williams,  Smith's 
_  Diet,  of  Gcog.).    (4.)  Akra  was  the  portion 

'OntrjieMapof.I»rn!aIe^toiI!u,tra1*8omeofthemninpoinf.inthetopograpMcaI    of  the  Haram   esh-Slierif  nOt  OCCUplcd  by  the 
controversies.— ^Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D,  m  Kitto.)  "  '  tr  j 
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Temple  (Schultz,  Krafft).  (5.)  Akra  was  the  ridge  S. 
of  the  Temple  area  and  E.  of  Zion,  commonly  known 
as  Ophcl  (Prof.  Justus  Olshausen).  (6.)  Akra  was 
the  lower  E.  portion  of  the  hill  commonly  known 
as  Zion,  i.  e.  Akra  =  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  Zion 
=:  the  Armenian  quarter  (Dr.  Titus  Tobler).  (7.) 
Akra  is  the  entire  ridge  of  the  Haram  (Thrupp). 
Thrupp  and  Fergusson  agree  that  the  Temple-hill 
was  the  abeient  Zion,  the  city  of  David.  The  first 
and  second  of  the  above  theories  (so  Dr.  Thomp- 
son) appear  the  most  tenable. — §  6.  Population. 
Mr.  Fergusson  regards  the  assertions  of  Josephus 
that  three  millions  were  collected  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  Passover ;  that  a  million  of  people  perished  in 
the  siege;  that  100,000  escaped,  &c.,  as  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Mr.  Fergusson  estimates  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Jerusalem,  in  its  days  of  greatest  pros- 
perity, may  have  amounted  to  from  30,000  to  45,000 
souls,  but  could  hardly  ever  have  reached  50,000 ; 
and  that  there  may  have  been  60,000  or  70,000  in 
the  city  when  Titus  came  up  against  it.  Thomson 
(it  589  ff.)  considers  that  we  are  not  required  to 
find  room  for  more  than  200,000  regular  inhabitants 
at  Jerusalem  in  her  highest  prosperity  and  largest 
extent ;  and  that  no  impartial  person  who  has  op- 
portunity to  examine  modern  Eastern  cities,  or  to 
observe  how  densely  the  poor  Jews  can  and  do  pack 
themselves  away  in  the  most  wretched  hovels,  will 
deem  it  extravagant  to  suppose  this  number  of  res- 
idents in  the  ancient  city,  which  had  an  area  of  about 
one  square  mile.  The  great  numbers  assembled  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  &c.,  were  mostly  stran- 
gers, not  citizens.  The  great  feasts  occurred  in  the 
warm,  non-rainy  months  when  throughout  southern 
Palestine  the  people  do  not  hesitate  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  under  trees,  vines,  and  even  in  open  gar- 
dens ;  and  thus  not  only  two,  but  six  millions  of 
people  could  find  room  to  eat  and  sleep  on  the 
mountains  "  round  about  Jerusalem."  Tiie  present 
population  of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  10,000  to  26,000.  Dr.  Pierotti  gives 
the  number  as  20,330,  viz.  5,068  Christians  of  all 
sects,  7,556  Moslems  (Arabs  and  Turks),  7,706  Jews 
(Dr.  Bonar  in  Fairbaim). — §  7.  Zion.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine  down- 
ward to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
now  stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  opposition  to  the  al- 
most unanimous  opinion  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
maintains  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively 
to  the  eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple 
stood.  From  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr.  xi.  5-8,  it  is 
clear  that  Zion  =  the  city  of  David.  Here  the  ark 
of  God  dwelt  in  curtains ;  here  was  the  abode  of 
David  and  of  Jehovah  before  the  Temple  was  built ; 
here  was  the  seat  of  the  theocracy.  "  The  term 
Zio.v,"  says  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  D.  D.  (B.  S.  xxiii.  691), 
"came,  naturally,  to  be  employed,  both  by  sacred 
and  profane  writers,  as  the  representation  of  the 
whole  city,  of  which  it  formed  so  prominent  a  part. 
It  was  thus  used  by  the  later  prophets  (Jcr.  xxxi. 
6  ;  Joel  iii.  17, 21,  &c.),  as  also  in  Maccabees  (1  Mc. 
iv.  37,  60,  vii.  83),  where  it  evidently  includes  the 
Temple  and  adjacent  mount."  "To  one  who  ap- 
proaches it  from  the  S.,  the  precipitous  brow  of 
Zion  inverts  the  description — "  the  sides  of  the  X." 
(P«.  xlviii.  2) — with  a  force  and  beauty  which  would 
be  lost  by  a  transfer  to  the  other  emincncp."  Dr. 
Bonar  (in  Fairbaim)  considers  "the  sides  of  the 
K."  (Ps.  xlviii  2 ;  Is.  xiv,  13)  =  the  "city  "  proper, 


or  lower  market,  on  Akra,  as  contrasted  with  Zion, 
the  upper  city.  "  It  is  a  mistaken  impression," 
says  Dr.  Wolcott  (1.  c),  "  that  greater  sanctity  is 
ascribed  to  Zion  than  to  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  two 
names  are,  in  this  respect,  carefully  distinguished  " 
(see  Ps.  cxxxv.  21,  cxxxviii. ;  Is.  Iii.  1,  2 ;  2  Chr. 
vi.  6 ;  Ezr.  vii.  15 ;  Zech.  viii.  3,  &c. ;  compare 
Num.  xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  5,  &c.).  "Our  Saviour  ex- 
pressly forbade  the  profanation  of  the  name  (Mat. 
V.  35) ;  and  through  the  force  of  the  same  sacred 
associations,  the  beloved  disciple  could  find  no  more 
fitting  type  of  heaven  itself,  as  he  beheld  it  in 
vision— the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  saints  in  glory" 
(Rev.  xxi.  2). — §  8.  Topography  of  Nehemiah.  The 
only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem 
which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive  in  form  as 
to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topographical  descrip- 
tion, is  that  found  in  Nehemiah,  and  although  it  is 
hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  us  to  settle  all 
the  moot  points,  it  contains  such  valuable  indica- 
tions that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive 
examination.  The  easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  cor- 
rect conclusion  regarding  it,  is  to  take  first  the 
description  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  chap- 
ter xii.  (31-40),  and  drawing  such  a  diagram  as  thi?, 
we  easily  get  at  the  main  features  of  the  old  wall 
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Diagram  of  Place*  meoUened  in  Dedication  of  Walla  (aeeordlnc  to  Ifr. 

FergUMOD). 

at  least.  If  from  this  we  turn  to  chapter  iii.,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  (so  Mr.  Fergusson ;  but  see  above) 
in  identifying  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first 
sixteen  verses,  with  those  enumerated  in  chapter 

xii. 8  9.  Waters  of  Jtrusalem.     "Jerusalem  lies  in 

the  midst  of  a  rocky  limestone  region,  throughout 
which  fountains  and  wells  are  comparatively  rare  " 
(Rbn.  i.  323).  Yet,  according  to  Dr.  Barclay  (CtV.v 
of  the  Great  King),  there  are,  within  a  radius  of 
seven  miles,  some  thirty  or  forty  natural  springs. 
"  The  artificial  provision  for  supply  of  water  in  Je- 
rusalem in  ancient  times  was  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  extensive  ever  undertaken  for  a  city. 
The  aqueduct  of  Solomon  (winding  along  for  twelve 
and  a  quarter  miles)  pours  the  waters  of  the  three 
immense  pools  into  the  enormous  temple-wells,  cut 
out  like  caverns  in  the  rock  ;  and  the  pools,  which 
surround  the  city  in  all  directions,  supply  to  a  prent 
extent  the  want  of  a  river  or  lake.  The  ancient 
pools  were:  (1.)  Tlie  upper  pool  (2  K.  xviii.  17). 
(2.)  The  king's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14).  (Siioam  »)  (3.) 
The  pool  of  Siloah  (iii.  16).  (Siloam  ?)  (4.)  The 
pool  that  was  made  (iii.  16).    (6.)  The  lower  pool 
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(l3.  xxii.  9).  (6.)  The  old  pool  (xxii.  4).  (7.)  The 
pool  of  Bethesda  (Jn.  v,  2).  (8.)  The  pool  of  Si- 
LOAH  (ix.  7).  The  chief  modem  pools  are:  (1.) 
Silwdn  (Siloam).  (2.)  Birket  es-Suitdn,  S.  of  the 
city,  along  the  side  of  which  the  Bethlehem  road 
runs ;  perhaps  =  "  the  pool  that  was  made "  (No. 
4  above).  (3.)  Birket  el-Mamilla,  W.  of  the  present 
JafiPa  gate ;  perhaps  =  the  waters  of  the  upper  pool, 
from  which  Hezekiah  made  a  conduit,  and  led  the 
water  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  down  the  Tyro- 
poeon.  (4.)  Birket  Hammam  el-Batrak,  within  the 
city  walla,  called  traditionally  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah. 
(5.)  Birket  es-Serain,  or  Birket  Israel,  near  the  mod- 
ern St.  Stephen's  gate ;  probably  =  Bethesda. 
There  have  been  pools  also  in  former  ages,  not 
small  in  size,  which  have  disappeared.  These  pools 
and  wells  are  not  kept  in  very  good  repair,  and  sel- 
dom contain  much  or  good  water.  The  flm  ed-Deraj, 
the  traditional  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (see  Siloam), 
is  always  filled  and  flowing,  supplying  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  especially  to  those  of 
the  village  ISilwdn.  It  is  to  tanks  or  pools  that 
Jerusalem  has  to  look  for  its  water-supply ;  and 
since  its  annual  rain-fall  is  twice  as  much  as  that  of 
England,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  lack  "  (Dr.  H. 
Bonar  in  Fairbairn).  Of  the  above-mentioned  mod- 
em pools,  Robinson,  Thomson,  Wilson,  Van  de 
Velde,  &c.,  identify  No.  3  with  the  ancient  "  upper 
pool,"  or  "  watercourse  "  of  Gihon,  and  No.  2  with 
the  "  lower  pool."  Robinson  (i.  346,  &c.)  supposes 
the  fountain  of  Gibon,  which  supplied  these  pools, 
anciently  existed  on  the  W.  side  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  basin  or  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  down 


which  its  waters  naturally  flowed  till  Hezekiah 
covered  the  fountain  and  brought  down  its  waters 
by  subterranean  channels  into  the  city.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams {Holy  City)  and  others  suppose  Gihon  =  the 
Tyropoeon  valley,  that  the  upper  pool  of  Gilion  was 
on  the  N.  side  of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  and  that  the  lower  Gihon  was  the 
pool  of  Siloam.  Mr.  Lewin,  &c.,  consider  Gihon  = 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  lower  Gihon  =  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  upper  Gihon  = 
some  spring  further  N.  (Cistern  ;  Dragon-well  ; 
Pool,  &c.)— §  10.  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre.  As  the 
question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the  site  depends 
mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be  given  to  two 
questions:^!.)  Did  Constantine  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  (a.  d.  326)  possess  suflicient  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ  ?  (2.)  Is  the  present  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it  stand  on 
the  same  spot  ?  Mr.  Fergusson  answers  the  first 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  claims  that  the  ac- 
count given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering  of  the 
rock  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  about  the 
matter.  Robinson  (iii.  257)  maintains  that  "the 
whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine  shows  that  the  discovery  of  the  sep- 
ulchre was  held  to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous 
knowledge  derived  from  tradition,  but  of  a  super- 
natural intimation."  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains  that 
the  language  of  Eusebius  is  minutely  descriptive  of 
the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
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[present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    Of  the 
1  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother,  Helena, 
erected,  Mr.   Fergusson  maintains   that  two   now 
I  remain — the  one  the  Anastasis  (Gr.   =  Eesurrec- 
tion,  now  [so  Mr.  Fergusson]  known  as  the  "  Mosque 
of  Omar  "  and  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock  "  [  Ar.  es-Snkh- 
rah]),  a  circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb  it- 
self; the  other  the  "  Golden  Gateway  "  (Gate),  which 
y  (so  Mr.  Fergusson)  was  the  propylea  described  by  Eu- 
'  sebius  as  leading  to  the  atrium  (hall)  of  the  basilica. 
'  The  "  Golden  Gateway,"  which  projects  from  the 
.  wall  into  the  interior  of  the  Haram,  is  now  used  as 
;»  Moslem  place  of  prayer  (Robinson).     Mr.  Fergus- 
.  son  argues  that  the  site  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
[was  both  outside  of  the  ancient  Temple  (see  §  1 
tabove)  and  outside  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city. 
[To  this  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  D.  D.,  formerly  an  Amer- 


ican Protestant  missionary  in  Palestine,  replies: 
"  The  site  of  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  could 
not  have  been,  in  our  Saviour's  day,  outside  of  the 
walls.  The  theory  would  break  up  the  soHd  mason- 
ry of  the  ancient  substractions  of  the  Temple-area, 
still  existing,  making  one  portion  modem,  the  other 
ancient  in  a  way  which  is  simply  incredible  "  {B.  S. 
xxiii.  695). — The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  a.  d.  326-335. 
"  Probably  no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr. 
Fergusson  and  his  followers,  supposes  there  has  been 
any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was  originally  fixed 
in  the  fourth  century"  (Robinson).  The  Church 
itself  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  (a.  d.  614,  969, 
1010, 1808)  and  rebuilt  (Bonar  in  Fairbairn).  It  is  es- 
teemed by  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics, 
&c.,  the  holy  place  of  Jerusalem.     Chateaubriand, 
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Von  Raumer,  Tischendorf,  Olin,  Williams,  Pierotti, 
&c.,  defend  its  claims  as  marking  the  true  site  of 
our  Lord's  burial ;  but  Robinson,  Thomson,  Van  de 
Velde,  Wilson,  Bonar,  Tobler,  Barclay,  and  many 
others,  discredit  them  (compare  Jn.  xix.  20 ;  Heb. 
xiiL  12).  (Calvary;  Crucifixion;  Golgotha; 
Pretorium  ;  Tomb.) — §11.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
bi/  Julian.  Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evidence 
of  the  facts  (see  II.  above),  the  appearance  of  the 
S.  wall  of  the  Haram  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
something  of  the  sort  had  been  attempted  at  this 
period.  The  great  tunnel-like  vault  under  the 
Mosque  JEl-Aksa,  with  its  four-domed  vestibule,  is 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod,  and 
coeval  with  his  period ;  but  externally  to  this,  cer- 
tain architectural  decorations  have  been  added,  and 
that  so  slightly  that  daylight  can  be  perceived  be- 
tween the  old  walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations, 
except  at  the  points  of  attachment.  These  adjuncts 
may  with  very  tolerable  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
age  of  Julian,  while,  from  the  historical  accounts, 
they  are  just  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  them. 
— §  12.  Church  of  Justinian.  Nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected  a 
magnificent  church  at  Jerusalem  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  "  on  the  loftiest  hill  of  the  city,  where 
there  was  not  space  enough  to  allow  of  the  pre- 
scribed dimensions,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay 
the  foundation  at  the  S.  E.  side  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  build  up  a  wall  with  arched  vaults  in 
order  to  support  that  part. of  the  building"  (Pro- 
copius  in  Robinson).  Almost  all  topographers  (so 
Mr.  Fergusson)  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  }losq\ie  El-Ak«a  is  the  identical  church  referred 
to,  but  the  architecture  of  that  building  (in  Mr. 
Fergusson's  view)  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  any 
such  idea.  Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasmuch 
as  the  vaults  that  fill  up  the  southeastern  angle  of 
the  Haram  area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  age  of 
Justinian,  and  are  just  such  as  Procopius  describes ; 
80  that  if  it  were  situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply  to  the 
Akm  equally  apply  to  this  situation.  But  this  "is 
purely  a  conjectural  site,"  "where  not  the  slightest 
trace  appears  of  a  foundation  ancient  or  modern  " 
(so  Dr.  Wolcott  in  B.  S.  xxiv.  124). 

Je-rn'sha  (fr.  Ileb.  =  poMes*ed,  sc.  by  a  husband, 
Ges.),  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  queen  of  Uzziab  (2 
K.  XV.  38). 


Je-rn'shah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jerusha  (2   Chr. 
xxvii.  1). 

Je-sai'ab  [-sa'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  Isaiah,  Fu.). 
1.  Son  of  Hananiah;  brother  of  Pelatiah,  and 

grandson  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii  21). 2, 

A  Beiijamite  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Je-shai'ah  [-sha'yah],  or  Jeslwa-i'ali  (fr. 
Heb.  =  Isaiah).  1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  15). — 2.  A  Levite 
in  David's  reign ;  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
descendant  of  Amram  through  Moses  (xxvi. 
25) ;  =  IssHiAH  1. — 3.  Son  of  Athaliah,  and 
cliief  of  the  children  of  Elam  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7).  (Josias.) — i,  A  Mera- 
rite  who  returned  with  Ezra  (viii.  19).  Osaias. 
Jesh'a-nab  (fr.  Heb.  =  old,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
three  "  cities  "  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abi- 
jah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Mr.  Wilton  (in  Fair- 
bairn)  identifies  it  with  the  modem  village  of 
Mm  Sinia,  about  three  miles  N.  of  Beitin 
(Bethel). 

Jcsh-a-re'lah  (fr.  Heb.  =  righi  toward  God, 
Ges.),  son  of  Asaph,  and  head  of  the  seventh  of  the 
twenty-four  wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the 
Levites  were  divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  Asarelah. 
Je-slie'be-ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  seat  of  one's  father,  Ges.), 
head  of  the  fourteenth  course  of  priests  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  13). 

Je'sher  (fr.  Heb.  =  uprightness,  Ges.),  a  son  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  18). 

Jesh'l-mon  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  waste),  a  name  which 
occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  designating 
the  position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor,  as  "  facing  the  Jesh- 
imon ; "  elsewhere  used  with  reference  to  the  hill 
of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3),  and  the 
wilderness  of  Maon  (xxiii.  24).  Perhaps  Jeshimon 
=  the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  hills  lying  imme- 
diately on  the  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Desfjit  4. 

Je-sbi'shai  (fr.  Heb.  =  son  of  an  old  man,  Ges.), 
an  ancestor  of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Gilead  (1 
Chr.  V.  14). 

Jesh-o-hai'ah  (-ha'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jeho- 
vah bows  doicn,  Ges.),  a  Simeonite  chief,  descended 
from  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jesb'n-a  (a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua 
or  rather  Jehoshua).  I.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun 
(Neh.  viii.  17).— 2.  A  priest  in  David's  reign,  head 
of  the  ninth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11,  A.  V.  "  Jeshu- 
ah  ;  "  Ezr.  ii.  36 ;  Neh.  vii.  39  ;  see  Jepaiah  1. — i, 
A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (.2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 
— 1.  Son  of  Jehozadak ;  first  high-priest  after  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen 
high-priests  his  successors  down  to  Joshua  or  Jason, 
and  Onias  or  Menelaus,  inclusive  (Ezr.  ii.  2,  iii.  2, 
8,  9,  iv.  3,  V.  2,  X.  18 ;  Neh.  vii.  1,  xii.  1,  1, 10,  26) ; 
=  Joshua  4.  Jeshua,  like  his  contemporary  Zerub- 
babel, was  probably  born  in  Babylon,  whither  his 
father,  Jehozadak,  had  been  taken  captive  while 
young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.).  He  came  up  from 
Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel, 
and  took  a  leading  part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  Besides  the  great  importance  of 
Jeshua  as  an  historical  character,  from  the  critical 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which 
he  accomplished,  his  name  (=  Jesus),  his  restoration 
of  tlie  Temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  espe- 
cially the  two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech. 
iii.  and  vi.  9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type 
of  Christ. — 5.  Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of 
those  which  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
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and  took  an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either 
the  whole  family  or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr. 
ii.  40,  iiL  9 ;  Neh.  iii.  19,  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  x.  9,  xiL  8, 
&c.). — 6*  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath-moab, 
one  of  the  chief  families,  probably  of  Judah  (Neh.  x. 
14,  vii.  11,  &c.;  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Jesh'a-a  (see  above),  one  of  the  towns  reinhabited 
by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi. 
26  only);  apparently  in  the  extreme  S.  (so  Mr. 
Grove).  Mr.  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn)  suggests  =  the 
modem  village  Yeshu'a,  about  twelve  miles  W.  of 
Jerusalem. 

Jesh'o-ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jeshua,  or  Joshua),  a  priest 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11) ;  =  Jeshua  2. 

Jesh'n-ran  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below),  and  once  in  A. 
V.  Jes'n-ran  (Is.  xliv.  2),  a  symbolical  name  for 
Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26 ;  Is.  xliv.  2, 
for  which  various  etjrmologies  have  been  suggested. 
It  is  most  probably  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
to  be  blessed  (so  Mr.  Wright).  With  the  intensive 
termination  Jeshurun  would  then  denote  Israel  as 
supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signifi- 
cation the  context  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15  points.  Gese- 
nius  and  Fiirst  regard  the  termination  as  an  affec- 
tionate diminutive  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifjing 
upright,  and  Jeshurun  therefore  as  =  the  good  little 
people.  Michaelis,  Grotius,  Vitringa,  and  formerly 
Gesenius  considered  it  as  a  dimuiutive  of  Israel,  as 
if  contracted  from  Heb.  yisreelun ;  but  for  this  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation. 

Je-si'ali  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ishiah,  Ishijah,  Isshiah). 

I.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  mighty  men  who  joined 
David's  standard  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). — 2. 
Second  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
xxiiL  20) ;  =  Isshiah  2. 

Je-sim'i-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  has  set  up, 
Ges.),  a  Simeonite"  chief,  of  the  family  of  Shimei  (1 
Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jes'se  (L.  fr.  Heb.,  perhaps  =  Jirm,  strong,  Ges. ; 
Jah  is  existing  or  living,  Fii.),  father  of  David.  He 
was  the  son  of  Obed,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the 
union  of  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was 
Ruth's  the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins ; 
for  his  great-grandmother  was  Rabab  the  Canaanite, 
of  .Jericho  (Mat.  i.  5).  Jesse's  genealogy  is  twice 
given  in  full  in  the  0.  T.  (Ru.  iv.  18-22 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  5-12),  and  twice  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  i. ;  Lu.  iii.). 
He  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Jesse  the  Bethle- 
hemite  "  (1  Sam.  xvL  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by  his 
son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58) ;  but  his 
full  title  is  "  the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem-judah  " 
(xvii.  12).  He  is  an  "  old  man  "  when  we  first  meet 
with  him  (xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii. 
12),  residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4,  5).  Jesse's 
wealth  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats,  which  were  under  the  care  of  David  (xvi. 

II,  xvii.  34,  35).  "When  David's  rupture  with  Saul 
had  finally  driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was 
in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his 
father's  house  "  joined  him  (xxii.  1).  Anxious  for 
their  safety,  he  took  his  father  and  mother  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  and  left  them  under  the  king's  pro- 
tection, and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the 
records  of  Scripture.  In  his  name  Isaiah  (xi.  1, 10) 
announces  the  most  splendid  of  his  promises.  (Mes- 
siah.) Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told. 
Nahash  2. 

Jes'sB-e  (fr.  Gr.  form  of  Jescs,  Jeshua,  &c.),  a 
Levite  =  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  26 ;  compare  Ezr.  ii. 
40). 

Je'sn  (L.  form  of  Jesus,  Jeshua,  &c.),  Jeshua 
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the  Levite,  the  father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63; 
see  Ezr.  viii.  33) ;  also  called  Jessue  and  Jesus. 

Jes'a-i  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ishuai,  Isui),  son  of  Asher, 
whose  descendants  the  Jesuites  were  numbered  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxvi.  44) ;  elsewhere  called 
Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Ishuai  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Jes'a-ites,  the  =  a  family  of  Asher,  descended 
from  Jesui  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

Jes'B-ran  =  Jt:sHURUN. 

Je'sBS  [-zus]  (the  Latinized  Gr.  form  of  Joshua 
or  Jeshua,  a  contraction  of  Jehosuua  =  help  of 
Jehovah  or  Saviour).  I.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son 
of  Jehozadak  (1  Esd.  v.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi. 
2,  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  12) ;  =  Jeshua  A.—i.  Jeshua 
the  Levite  (1  Esd.  v.  58,  iv.  48). — 3>  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37 ;  Ecclus.  xlvL  1 ;  1  Me. 
ii.  55 ;  Acts  vii.  45  ;  Heb.  iv.  8). 

Je'SDS  (see  above)  the  Fa'ther  of  Si'racb,  and 
grandfather   of  the   following  (Ecclus.    prologue). 

ECCLESIASTICUS. 

Je'sus  (see  above)  the  son  of  Sl'rach  is  described  in 
EccLESiASTicus  (1.  27)  as  the  author  of  that  book, 
which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally,  except  in  the 
Western  Church,  is  called  by  his  name  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  simply  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach.  The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  internal  character  of  the  book 
confirms  its  Palestinian  origin.  Among  the  later 
Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer  of  proverbs. 

Je'SDS  (see  above),  called  Jns'tis  (L.  j^Mt),  a 
Christian  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Borne  (Col.  iv. 
11). 

Jesos  (L.  fr.  Heb.  through  Gr.  =  Saviour;  see 
above)  Christ  (fr.  Gr.  Christos  [L.  form  Christus'\  = 
anointed  =  Messiah).  Priests  were  anointed  among 
the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their  office  (1 
Chr.  xvi.  22 ;  Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also  (2  Mc.  I. 
24  ;  Ecclus.  xlvL  19).  (Akointing.)  In  the  N.  T. 
the  name  Christ  =  Messiah  (Jn.  i.  41,  A.  V.  "  Mes- 
sias  "),  the  name  given  to  the  long-promised  Prophet 
and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught  by  their 
prophets  to  expect  (Acts  xix.  4  ;  Mat.  xi.  3).  The 
use  of  this  name,  as  applied  to  the  Lord,  has  always 
a  reference  to  the  promises  of  the  prophets.  "  Je- 
sus "  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  and  "  Christ " 
is  added  to  identify  Him  with  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the  present 
article  includes  the  first  part,  viz.,  the  Life  and 
Teaching.  (Saviour  ;  Son  of  God.)  According  to 
the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact  that  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Birth 
of  Christ  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754 ;  but 
from  other  considerations  it  is  probable  (so  Arch- 
bishop Thomson,  original  author  of  this  article) 
that  the  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before 
April  u.  c.  750,  and  if  it  happened  only  a  few 
months  before  Herod's  death  (Herod  1),  then  its 
date  would  be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian 
reckoning.  (See  the  end  of  this  article.)  The  salu- 
tation addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His  mother, 
"  Hail !  Thou  that  art  highly  favored,"  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation.  (Ge.nealogy 
OP  Jesus  Christ  ;  James  3  ;  Joseph  1 1  ;  Mary,  thk 
Virgin.)  Mary  received  the  announcement  of  & 
miracle,  the  full  import  of  which  she  could  not  have 
understood,  with  the  submission  of  one  who  knew 
that  the  message  came  from  God ;  and  the  Angel 
departed  from  her.  The  prophet  Micah  had  fore- 
told (Mic.  V.  2)  that  the  future  king  should  be  bom  m 
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Bethlehem  of  Judea,  the  place  where  the  house  of 
David  bad  its  origin ;  but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth. 
Augustus,  however,  had  ordered  a  general  census 
of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the  well-known  and 
much-canvassed  passage  (Lk.  ii.  2)  it  appears  that 
the  TAXING  was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Qui- 
rinus  (Cyrksics),  some  years  later;  and  how  far 
it  was  carried  now,  cannot  be  determined :  all 
that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought  Joseph,  who  was  of 
the  house  of  David,  from  his  home  to  Bethlehem, 
where  the  Lord  was  bom.  As  there  was  no  room 
in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the  cradle  in  which  Christ 
the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs  were  not  wanting  of 
the  greatness  of  the  event  that  seemed  so  unimpor- 
tant Lowly  shepherds  were  the  witnesses  of  the 
wonders  that  accompanied  the  lowly  Saviour's  birth ; 
an  angel  proclaimed  to  them  "  good  tidings  of  great 
joy ; "  and  then  the  exceeding  joy  that  was  in  heaven 
among  the  angels  about  this  mystery  of  love  broke 
through  the  silence  of  night  with  the  words,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will toward  men"  (ii.  8-20).  The  child  Jesus  is 
circumcised  in  due  time,  is  brought  to  the  Temple, 
and  the  mother  makes  the  offering  for  her  purifica- 
tion. Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  from  God  that  the 
object  of  their  earnest  longings  was  before  them, 
prophesied  of  His  divine  work  :  the  one  rejoicing 
that  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of  God,  and  the 
other  speaking  of  Him  "  to  all  that  looked  for  re- 
demption in  Jerusalem  "  (ii.  28-38).  Thus  recog- 
nized among  His  own  people,  the  Saviour  was  not 
without  witness  among  the  heathen,  "  Wise  men 
from  the  East " — i.  e.  Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  re- 
ligion, in  which  the  idea  of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer 
was  clearly  known — guided  miraculously  by  a  star 
or  meteor  (Star  or  the  Wise  Men)  created  for  the 
purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour  to  pay 
Him  homage.  A  little  child  made  the  great  Herod 
quake  upon  his  throne.-  When  he  knew  that  the 
magi  were  come  to  hail  their  King  and  Lord,  and 
did  not  stop  at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a 
humbler  roof,  and  when  he  found  that  they  would 
not  return  to  betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to 
death  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem  that  were  under 
two  years  old.  The  crime  was  great ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  \ictim3,  in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem, 
was  small  enough  to  escape  special  record  among 
the  wicked  acts  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other 
historians,  as  it  had  no  political  interest.  Joseph, 
warned  by  a  dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with  the  young 
child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  arm.  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  in  less  than  a  year,  Jesus  re- 
turned with  his  parents  to  their  own  land,  and  went 
to  Nazareth,  where  they  abode.  (Nazarene.)  Ex- 
cept as  to  one  event,  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  Temple, 
hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions  (it 
40-62).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that  we  may 
know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  considered 
childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus  was  al- 
ready aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously  prepar- 
ing for  it,  although  years  passed  before  its  actual 
commencement.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
'.)irth  of  our  Lord  to  the  opening  of  His  ministry. 
In  that  time  great  changes  had  come  over  the 
chosen  people.  Herod  the  Great  had  united  under 
Mm  almost  all  the  original  kingdom  of  David  ;  after 
the  death  of  that  prince  it  was  dismembered  foi^ 
ever.  It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the 
craperor,  reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Au- 


gustus (January  c.  c.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole 
rule  (August  c.  c.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  be- 
gan to  teach.  He  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work 
was  twofold — to  enforce  repentance  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  for- 
gotten expectation  of  the  Messiah  (Mat.  iii.  1-10 ; 
Mk.  i.  1-8;  Lk.  iii.  1-18).  The  career  of  John 
seems  to  have  been  very  short.  Jesus  came  to  Jor- 
dan with  the  rest  to  receive  baptism  at  John's 
hands :  (1.)  that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were 
hereafter  to  be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might 
not  want  His  example  to  justify  its  use  (Mat  iii. 
15);  (2.)  that  John  might  have  an  assurance  that 
his  course  as  the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  com- 
pleted by  His  appearance  (Jn.  i.  33);  (3.)  that 
some  public  token  might  be  given  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  Imme- 
diately after  this  inauguration  of  His  ministry, 
Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (Mat  iv.  1-11; 
Mk.  i.  12, 13  ;  Lk.  iv.  1-13).  The  three  temptations 
are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in  which  the  dis- 
ease of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the  soul — 
to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of  praise, 
and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  Jn.  ii.  16).  But  there 
is  one  element  common  to  them  all — they  are  at- 
tempts to  call  up  a  wilful  and  wayward  spirit 
in  contrast  to  a  patient,  self-denying  one.  There 
are  internal  marks  that  Matthew  assigns  them  their 
historical  order ;  Luke  transposes  the  two  last— r 
Deserting  for  a  time  the  historical  order,  we  shall 
find  that  the  records  of  this  first  portion  of  His 
ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  transfigura- 
tion, consist  mainly — (1.)  of  miracles,  which  prove 
His  divine  commission;  (2.)  of  discourses  and  par- 
ables on  the  doctrine  of  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; " 
(3.)  of  incidents  showing  the  behavior  of  various 
persons  when  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord. 
The  two  former  maj*  require  some  general  remarks ; 
the  last  will  unfold  themselves  with  the  narrative. 
— 1.  The  Miracles.  The  expectation  that  Messiah 
would  work  miracles  existed  among  the  people, 
and  was  founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy. 
Our  Lord's  miracles  are  described  in  the  N.  T. 
by  several  names :  they  are  "  signs,"  "  wonders," 
"  works  "  (most  frequently  in  Jn.),  and  "  mighty 
works,"  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  are  regarded.  They  are  indeed  astonishing 
works,  wrought  as  signs  of  the  might  and  presence 
of  God  ;  and  they  are  powers  or  mighty  works,  be- 
cause they  are  such  as  no  power  short  of  the  divine 
could  have  effected.  But  if  the  object  had  been 
merely  to  work  wonders,  without  any  other  aim 
than  to  astonish  the  minds  of  the  witnesses,  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  would  not  have  been  the  best 
means  of  producing  the  effect,  since  many  of  them 
were  wrought  for  the  good  of  obscure  people,  be- 
fore witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble  and  uneducated 
class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  life  of  cur 
Lord,  which  lay  not  among  those  who  made  it  their 
special  business  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  a 
prophet.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  to  be  not 
wonders  merely,  but  signs;  and  not  merely  signs 
of  preternatural  power,  but  of  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  His  ministry,  and  of  the  divine  nature  of 
His  Person.  This  will  be  evident  from  an  examina- 
tion of  those  which  are  more  particularly  described 
in  the  Gospels.  Nearly  forty  cases  of  this  kind  ap- 
pear ;  but  they  are  only  examples  taken  out  of  a 
very  great  number  (Jn.  ii.  23;  Mat.  viii.  16,  iv.  23, 
xiL  15,  &c.).    There  are  three  instances  of  restora- 
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tion  to  life  (Mat.  ix.  18  ;  Lk.  vii,  11,  12  ;  Jn.  xi.  1, 
&c  ).  There  are  about  six  cases  of  demoniac  pos- 
session (Mk.  I  24,  V.  2;  Mat.  ix.  32,  xvii.  15;  Lk. 
xi.  15;  Mat.  xv.  22).  (Demoniacs.)  There  are 
about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the  cure  of  bodily 
sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  inveterate 
weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the  issue  of  blood  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  dropsy,  blindness,  deafness, 
and  dumbness  (Jn.  iv.  47 ;  Mat  viii.  2,  14,  ix.  2 ; 
Jn.  V.  5;  Mat.  xii.  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  20,  27;  Mk.  viil 
22;  Jn.  ix.  1 ;  Lk.  xiii.  10,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii. 
61).  These  three  groups  of  miracles  pertain  to 
one  class :  they  brought  help  to  the  suffering 
or  sorrowing,  and  proclaimed  what  love  the  Man 
that  did  them  bore  toward  the  children  of  men. 
There  is  another  class,  showing  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  powers  of  nature :  first,  by  acts 
of  creative  power  ( Jn.  ii.  7,  vi.  10 ;  Mat.  xv. 
32) ;  secondly,  by  setting  aside  natural  laws  and 
conditions  (Lk.  iv.  30,  v.  4 ;  Jn.  xxi.  6 ;  Mat.  viii. 
26,  xiv.  25,  xvii.  1,  27).  In  a  third  class  of  these 
miracles  we  find  our  Lord  overawing  the  wills  of 
men  ;  as  when  He  twice  cleared  the  Temple  of  the 
traders  (Jn.  ii.  13 ;  Mat.  xxi.  12) ;  and  when  His 
look  staggered  the  officers  that  came  to  take  Him 
(Jn.  xviii.  6).  And  in  a  fourth  subdivision  will 
Btand  one  miracle  only,  where  His  power  was  used 
for  destruction — the  case  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
(Mat.  xxi.  18).  On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  mir- 
acles, we  see  at  once  that  they  are  signs  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Person  and  mission.  They  show 
how  active  and  unwearied  was  His  love  :  they  also 
show  the  diversity  of  its  operation.  The  miracles 
were  intended  to  attract  the  witnesses  of  them  to 
become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  They  have  then  two  purposes, 
the  proximate  and  subordinate  purpose  of  doing  a 
work  of  love  to  them  that  need  it,  and  the  higher 
purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in  His  own  Person  and 
nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men. — 2. 
The  Parablen.  Nearly  fifty  parables  are  preserved 
in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only  selected  from  a 
larger  number  (Mk.  iv.  33).  In  the  parable  some 
Btory  of  ordinary  doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spirit- 
ual meaning,  beyond  what  the  narrative  itself  con- 
tains. In  reference  to  this  kind  of  teaching,  some 
have  hastily  concluded  from  our  Lord's  words  (Lk. 
viii.  10)  that  the  parable  was  employed  to  conceal 
knowledge  from  those  who  were  not  susceptible  of 
it,  and  that  this  was  its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was 
chosen  not  for  this  negative  object,  but  for  its  posi- 
tive advantages  in  the  instruction  of  the  disciples. 
If  there  was  any  mode  of  teaching  better  suited 
than  another  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  truths 
for  the  memory  that  were  not  accepted  by  the  heart, 
that  mode  would  be  the  best  suited  to  their  peculiar 
position.  Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode 
of  instruction  familiar :  the  originality  of  the  para- 
bles lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories, 
but  in  the  profound  and  new  truths  which  the  sto- 
ries taught  so  aptly. — Besides  the  parables,  the 
more  direct  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  conveyed  in 
many  discourses  dispersed  through  the  Gospels,  of 
which  three  may  be  here  selected  as  examples :  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mat.  v.-vii.),  the  discourse 
after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  ( Jn.  vi.  22-65), 
and  the  final  discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded 
the  Passion  (xiv.-xvii.).  Notwithstanding  the  en- 
deavor to  establish  that  the  Sermon  on  Ihe  Mount  of 
St.  Matthew  is  difi^erent  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Plain  of  St.  Luke,  the  evidence  for  their  being  one 
and  the  same  discourse  greatly  preponderates.     If 


so,  then  its  historical  position  must  be  fixed  from 
Luke;  and  its  earlier  place  in  Matthew  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  His  teaching.  From  Luke  we  learn  that  Jesus 
had  gone  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the 
morning  following  He  made  up  the  number  of  His 
twelve  apostles,  and  solemnly  appointed  them ;  and 
then  descending  He  stood  upon  a  level  place  (Lk. 
vi.  17),  not  necessarily  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  where  the  multitude  would  stand  round 
and  hear ;  and  there  He  taught  them  in  a  solemn 
address  the  laws  and  constitution  of  His  new  king- 
dom, the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  are  many. 
In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupies  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  verses ;  in  the  latter,  thirty.  The 
longer  report  includes  the  exposition  of  the  relation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law :  it  also  draws  together, 
as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which  Luke  reports 
elsewhere  and  in  another  connection ;  and  where 
the  two  contain  the  same  matter,  that  of  Luke  is 
somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in-  taking  ac- 
count of  this,  the  purpose  of  Matthew  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  :  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
fully  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  min- 
istry, and  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  Law  as 
usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use  es- 
pecially this  Gospel  was  designed.  And  when  this 
discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver  rather  than  the  whole  Gospel. 
— The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must 
be  taken  from  a  later  epoch  in  His  ministry.  Prob- 
ably the  great  discourse  in  Jn.  vi.  took  place  about 
the  time  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  effect  of  His 
personal  work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the 
prominent  subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He 
was  the  Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law,  wider 
and  deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  ob- 
jection to  every  law  applies  more  strongly  the 
purer  and  higher  the  law  is ;  and  "  how  to  perform 
that  which  I  will  "  is  a  question  that  grows  more 
difficult  to  answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is 
raised.  It  is  that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds 
to  answer  here.  The  Redeemer  alludes  to  His  death, 
to  the  body  which  shall  suffer  on  the  Cross,  and  to 
the  blood  which  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sac- 
rifice is  not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed  : 
and  not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  be- 
liever, to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.  Faith, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  Many 
of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with 
Jesus,  because  their  conviction  that  He  was  the 
Messiah  had  no  real  foundation.  The  rest  remained 
with  Him  for  the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
Peter :  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are 
sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  "  ( Jn.  vi.  68,  69). — The  third  example  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  is  that  which  closes  His  ministry. 
This  great  discourse,  recoi-ded  only  by  St  John,  ex- 
tends from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Saviour's  departure  in  the  fulfilment 
of  His  mission ;  it  imposes  the  new  commandment 
on  the  disciples  of  a  special  love  toward  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
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their  Christian  profession ;  it  consoles  them  with  the 
promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to  them  in- 
stead of  the  Saviour ;  it  tells  them  all  that  He  should 
do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding  them,  reprov- 
ing the  world,  and  guiding  the  disciples  into  all 
truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the  bodily  presence 
of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access  to  the  throne 
of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings  such  as  they 
had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it  culminates  in  that 
sublime  prayer  (chapter  xvii.)  by  which  the  High- 
priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the  victim. 
These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Saviour's 
teaching — of  its  progressive  character  from  the  open- 
ing of  His  ministry  to  the  close. — The  Scene  of  the 
Lord's  Ministry.  As  to  the  scene  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to  its  duration,  the  three 
evangelists  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  fourth.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  record 
only  our  Lord's  doings  in  Galilee  ;  if  we  put  aside 
a  few  days  before  the  Passion,  we  find  that  they 
never  mention  His  visiting  Jerusalem.  John,  on 
the  other  hand,  whilst  he  records  some  acts  in  Gal- 
ilee, devotes  the  chief  part  of  Lis  gospel  to  the 
transactions  in  Judea.  But  when  the  supplemental 
character  of  John's  gospel  is  borne  in  mind  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  explaining  this.  The  three  evan- 
gelists do  not  profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the 
ministry,  but  rather  a  picture  of  it :  notes  of  time 
are  not  frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they 
chiefly  confined  themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the 
Redeemer's  chief  acts  were  done,  they  might  nat- 
urally omit  to  mention  the  feasts,  which,  being 
passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to 
the  materials  for  His  Galilean  ministry.  (Gospels.) 
— Duration  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine exactly  from  the  gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  His 
ministry  before  the  Passion ;  but  the  doubt  lies  be- 
tween two  and  three ;  for  the  opinion  adopted  from 
an  interpretation  of  Is.  Ixi.  2  by  more  than  one  of 
the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year,  cannot  be 
borne  out  The  data  are  to  be  drawn  from  John. 
This  evangelist  mentions  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which 
Jesus  was  present ;  the  Passover  that  followed  His 
baptism  (Jn.  ii.  13) ;  "a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  (v.  1) ;  a 
Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in  Galilee 
(vi.  4) ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which  the  Lord 
went  up  privately  (vii.  2) ;  the  feast  of  Dedication 
( X.  22) ;  and  lastly  the  feast  of  Passover,  at  which 
He  suffered  (xii.,  xiii.).  There  are  certainly  three 
Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that  "a  feast"  (v.  1) 
may  be  a  fourth.  Upon  this  possibility  the  ques- 
tion turns.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a  Passover,  then 
no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John  between  the  first 
(ii.  13)  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  sixth 
chapter ;  and  the  time  between  those  two  must  be 
assumed  to  be  a  single  year  only.  Now,  although 
the  record  of  John  of  this  period  contains  but  few 
facts,  yet  when  all  the  evangelists  are  compared,  the 
amount  of  labor  compressed  into  this  single  year 
would  be  too  much  for  its  compass  (see  the  Har- 
mony under  Gospels).  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  easier 
to  suppose  that  the  "  feast "  (v.  1 )  was  a  Pass- 
over, dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throwing  two 
of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year  of  the  minis- 
try. Upon  the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that 
amounts  to  proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four 
Passovers,  and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  min- 
istry lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the 
"beginning  of  miracles"  (Jn.  ii.)  having  been 
wrought  before  the  first  Passover.  The  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  u.  c.  TSO,  and  the  bap- 


tism of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  beginning 
of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. — 
After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and  the 
duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  the  historical  or- 
der of  the  events  may  be  followed  without  interrup- 
tion. Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Beth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  toward  Him  ;  Andrew  and  another,  probably 
John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus,  and 
hear  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Him.  An- 
drew brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and  he 
receives  from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas.  Then 
Philip  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Lord.  The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him 
as  He  was  about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third 
day  of  his  sojourn  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day 
after  this  interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and 
works  His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine 
(Jn.  i.  29,  35,  43,  ii.  1).  He  now  betakes  Himself 
to  Capernaum,  and,  alter  a  sojourn  there  of  "  not 
many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  tlie  Passover, 
which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  in 
Judea  (ii.  12,  13).  The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is 
associated  by  John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12- 
22),  and  a  similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last 
Passover  by  the  other  evangelists.  These  two  can- 
not be  confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on 
the  historical  character  of  one  narrative  or  the 
other ;  the  notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a 
host  of  interpreters  have  pointed  out  the  probability 
that  an  action  symbolical  of  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at 
the  opening  of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The 
expulsion  of  the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a 
permanent  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
Jesus  found  the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defiling  the 
court  of  the  Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He 
visited  it  before.  The  visit  of  Kicodemus  to  Jesus 
took  place  about  this  first  Passover.  It  implies  that 
our  Lord  had  done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  re- 
corded of  Him  even  by  John  ;  since  we  have  here  a 
Master  of  Israel  (iiL  10),  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrim (vii.  50)  expressing  his  belief  in  Him,  al- 
though too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  pro- 
fession. The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly 
stated,  is  still  clear ;  he  was  one  of  the  better  Phar- 
isees, who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah, 
and  having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he 
came  to  inquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its 
approach.  It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse 
contains  the  whole  gospel  in  epitome.  After  a 
sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  duration,  Jesus 
went  to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples ;  and  they 
were  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist  was  now 
at  Enon,  near  Salim  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  disci- 
ples against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an  avowal  of  his 
position,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  humility  (ill. 
27-30).  How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judea  lasted 
is  uncertain.  But  in  order  to  reconcile  Jn.  iv.  1 
with  Mat.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  wns  much 
longer  than  the  "  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  "  days 
to  which  Mr.  Greswell  would  limit  it.  In  the  way 
to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest  route, 
through  Samaria.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Samaritans  were  hated  by  the  Jews  even  more  than 
if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Yet  even  in  Samaria 
were  souls  to  be  saved.  Jesusrame  in  His  journey 
to  Sychar.  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side 
of  Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neighboring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  aston- 
ished that  a  Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neighbor, 
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with  a  request  for  water.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the  mode 
in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of  men. 
In  this  remarkable  dialogue  the  living  water  which 
Christ  would  give,  the  announcement  of  a  change  in 
the  worship  of  Jew  and  Samaritan,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy.  Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue 
He  expounded  to  the  people  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  tliem  that  its  fulfilment  was  now  at 
hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth  that  had  filled 
the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up  to  fury 
the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  destroyed 
Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their  hands  (Lk. 
iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Capernaum.  On  His 
way  hither,  when  He  had  reached  Cana,  He  healed 
the  Son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Herod  Antipas 
(Jn.  iv.  46-54),  who  "himself  believed,  and  his 
whole  house."  This  was  the  second  Galilean  mir- 
acle. At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many  miracles  for 
them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples  who  had 
known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter  and  An- 
drew, were  called  from  their  fishing  to  become 
"fishers  of  men"  (Mat.  iv.  19),  and  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee  received  the  same  summons.  After  healing 
on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the  Synagogue,  a 
miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many,  and  was 
made  known  everywhere.  He  returned  the  same 
day  to  Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother-in-law 
of  Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At  sunset,  the 
multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what  they  had  heard, 
brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door  to  get  them 
healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succor,  and  healed 
them  all  (Mk.  i.  29-34).  He  now,  after  showering 
down  on  Capernaum  so  many  cures,  turned  His 
thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee,  where  other  "  lost 
sheep  "  were  scattered : — "  Let  us  go  into  the  next 
towns  that  I  may  preach  there  also,  for  therefore 
came  I  forth"  (i.  38).  The  journey  through  Gali- 
lee, on  which  he  now  entered,  must  have  been 
a  general  circuit  of  that  country. — Second  Year  of 
the  Alinistry.  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  "  a 
feast  of  the  Jews,"  which  was  probably  the  Pass- 
over. At  the  pool  Bethesda  ( =  house  of  mercy), 
which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  1)  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  Temple,  Jesus  saw  many  infirm 
persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing  virtues  of 
the  water  (Jn.  v.  1-18).  Among  them  was  a  man 
who  had  an  infirmity  thirty-eight  years :  Jesus  made 
him  whole  by  a  word,  bidding  him  take  up  his 
bed  and  walk.  The  miracle  was  done  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  the  Jews  who  acted  against  Jesus,  re- 
buked the  man  for  carrying  his  bed.  It  was  a  labor, 
and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer.  xvii.  21).  In  our  Lord's 
justification  of  Himself,  "  My  Father  worketh  hither- 
to, and  I  work  "  (Jn.  v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal 
claim  to  the  divine  nature.  Another  discussion 
about  the  Sabbath  arose  from  the  disciples  plucking 
the  ears  of  corn  as  they  went  through  the  fields 
(Mat.  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of  this  is  somewhat  un- 
certain ;  some  would  place  it  a  year  later,  just  after 
the  third  Passover:  but  its  place  is  much  more 
probably  here.  Our  Lord  quotes  cases  where  the 
law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because  He  is  One 
who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And  the  rise  of  a 
new  law  is  implied  in  those  words  which  Mark  alone 
(ii.  27)  has  recorded :  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  The  law  upon 
the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to  men,  to  preserve 
for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  keep  room  for 
the  worship  of  God.     The  Son  of  Man  has  power  to 


readjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is  done,  or  if  men  are 
fit  to  receive  a  higher.  This  may  have  taken  place 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On 
another  Sabbath,  probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which 
Jesus  had  returned,  the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more 
striking  proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and 
narrow  and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the 
beneficence  of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  Synagogue,  and  found 
there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand — some  poor  arti- 
san perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his  means  of  life. 
Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him — which  would  give 
back  life  to  the  suflTerer — which  would  give  joy  to 
every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of  pity  in  his 
heart  The  Pharisees  interfere :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  "  Their  doctors  would  have 
allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit ;  but  they 
will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from  the  depth  of 
misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher  wroth,  but 
here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  showed  itself:  He 
looked  round  about  upon  them  "  with  anger,  being 
grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  and  an- 
swered their  cavils  by  healing  the  man.(Mat.  xii.  9- 
14  ;  Mk,  iii.  1-6 ;  Lk.  vi.  6-11).  In  placing  the  or- 
dination or  calling  of  the  twelve  apostles  just  before 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Luke  (vi.  13,  17).  But  this  more  solemn 
separation  for  their  work  by  no  means  marks  the 
time  of  their  first  approach  to  Jesus.  That  which 
takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  dis- 
ciples to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
apostles.  (Apostle.)  They  are  not  sent  forth  to 
preach  until  later  in  the  same  year.  The  number 
must  have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish 
tribes ;  it  is  a  number  selected  on  account  of  its 
symbolical  meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them 
might  have  been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  In  the 
four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  apostles  preserved  to 
us  (Mat.  X. ;  Mk.  iii. ;  Lk.  vi. ;  Acts  i.),  there  is  a 
certain  order  preserved,  amidst  variations.  The  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first ;  and  of  these 
Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first  place.  Philip  and 
Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew,  are  always  in 
the  next  rank ;  and  of  them  Philip  is  always  the 
first.  In  the  third  rank  James  the  son  of  Alpheus 
is  the  first,  as  Judas  Iscariot  is  always  the  last, 
with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Thaddeus  between. 
Some  of  the  apostles  were  certainly  poor,  and 
unlearned  men;  probably  the  rest  were  of  the 
same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishermen,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class;  and  a  fifth 
was  a  "  publican,"  one  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who 
collected  the  taxes  farmed  by  Romans  of  higher 
rank.  From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them ;  then 
He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
wayfaring ;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
heal  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  although 
it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Mat.  v.  11). 
About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist,  long 
a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his  dis- 
ciples to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? " 
(Mat.  xi.  1-6;  Lk.  vii.  18-23).  In  all  the  Gospels 
there  is  no  more  touching  incident  The  great 
privilege  of  John's  life  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (Jn.  i. 
31).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon,  after 
learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no  steps 
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toward  the  establishment  cf  His  kingdom  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted  of  only  twelve 
poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over  his 
spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  near  as  he 
had  thought?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  been  ?  There  is  no  unbelief ;  he  docs  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived ;  when  the  doubts 
arise,  it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it 
was  not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity 
that  he  put  the  question,  "Art  thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  "  The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  its 
recalling  John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  con- 
fidence. (John  the  Baptist.)  Now  commences 
the  second  circuit  of  Galilee  (Lk.  viii.  1-3),  to  which 
belong  the  parables  in  Mat.  siii. ;  the  visit  of  our 
Lord's  mother  and  brethren  (Lk.  viii.  19-21),  and 
the  account  of  His  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mk.  vi. 
1-6).  During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed 
with  Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurred  during  the  last 
three  montlis  of  this  year  (Mat.  ix.  35-38);  and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how  great 
is  the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of  laborers. 
He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples  one  step 
fiirther  by  sending  them  forth  by  themselves  to 
teach  (x.,  xi.).  They  went  forth  two  and  two  ;  and 
our  Lord  continued  His  own  circuit  (xi.  1),  with 
what  companions  does  not  appear.  After  a  journey 
of  perhaps  two  months'  duration  the  twelve  return 
to  Jesus,  and  give  an  account  of  their  ministry. 
The  third  Passover  was  now  drawing  near ;  but  the 
Lord  did  not  go  up  to  it.  He  wished  to  commune 
with  His  apostles  privately  upon  their  work,  and, 
we  may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction  they  had 
already  received  from  Him  (Mk.  vi.  30,  31).  He 
therefore  went  with  them  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far 
from  the  head  of  the  sea.  Great  multitudes  pur- 
sued them  ;  and  here  the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion 
by  the  hunger  and  weariness  of  the  people,  wrought 
for  them  one  of  His  most  remarkable  miracles. 
Out  of  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  He 
produced  food  for  5,000  men  besides  women  and 
children.  After  the  miracle  the  disciples  crossed 
the  sea,  and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a  mountain  to 
commune  with  the  Father.  They  w6re  toiling  at 
the  oar,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when,  as  the 
night  drew  toward  morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walk- 
ing to  them  on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole 
night  on  the  mountain.  They  were  amazed  and 
terrified.  He  came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind 
ceased.  When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesa- 
ret  the  whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as 
a  Healer  of  disease  (Mk.  vi.  63-56);  and  He  per- 
formed very  many  miracles  on  them.  Yet  on  the 
next  day  the  great  discourse  already  examined  (Jn. 
vi.)  was  uttered,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 
(vL  66). —  ITiird  Year  of  the  Mtniatrtf.  Hearing 
perhaps  that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down 
to  see  Him  at  Capernaum  (Mat.  xv.  1).  They  found 
fault  with  His  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition 
about  purifying,  and  eating  with  unwashen  hands. 
Our  Lord  in  His  answer  tries  to  show  them  how  far 
external  rule,  claiming  to  be  religious,  may  lead 
men  away  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Leav- 
ing the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum  our  Lord  now 
travels  to  the  N.  W.  of  Galilee,  to  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.    The  time  is  not  strictly  deter- 


mined, but  it  was  probably  the  early  summer  of 
this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He  retired  into 
this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose  of  ministering ; 
more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jews.  Here,  in  answer  to  the  admirable 
faith  and  humility  of  the  Syrophenician  woman.  He 
healed  her  daughter  who  was  tormented  with  an 
evil  spirit  (xv.  21-28;  Mk.  vii.  24-30).  Returning 
thence  He  passed  round  by  the  N.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis  on  its  eastern  side 
(vii.  31-37).  In  this  district  He  performed  many 
miracles,  and  especially  the  restoration  of  a  deaf 
man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  remark- 
able for  the  seeming  effort  with  which  He  wrought 
it.  To  these  succeeded  the  feeding  of  the  4,000 
with  the  seven  loaves  (Mat.  xv.  32).  He  now  crossed 
the  lake  to  Magdala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  asked  and  were  refused  a  "sign."  After 
they  had  departed  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  His 
disciples.  At  Bethsaida  Julias,  He  restored  sight 
to  a  blind  man ;  and  here,  as  in  a  former  case, 
the  form  and  preparation  which  He  adopted  are  to 
be  remarked  (Mk.  viii.  22-26).  The  ministry  in 
Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  country  Jesus  has  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  has  shown  by 
mighty  works  that  He  is  the  Christ  that  was  to 
come.  The  lengthened  journeys  through  the  land, 
the  miracles,  far  more  than  are  recorded  in  detail, 
had  brought  the  Gospel  heme  to  all  the  people. 
Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His  ministry.  Through 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  He  had  no  doubt  passed 
with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn  together  by  won- 
ders that  they  had  seen,  and  by  the  hope  of  others 
to  follow  them.  Many  thousands  had  actually  been 
benefited  by  the  miracles ;  but  the  great  mass  had 
heard  without  earnestness  the  preached  word,  and 
forgotten  it  without  regret.  With  this  rejection  an 
epoch  of  the  history  is  connected.  He  begins  to 
unfold  now  the  doctrine  of  His  passion  more  fully. 
The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  so  plainly  ex- 
hibited in  the  prophets,  had  receded  from  sight  in 
the  current  religion  of  that  time.  The  announce- 
ment of  it  to  the  disciples  was  at  once  new  and 
shocking.  Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  followed  Him,  He  published  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  self-denial.  The  apostles  had  just  shown 
that  they  took  tlie  natural  view  of  suffering,  that  it 
was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They  shrank  from  con- 
flict, and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is  natural  men  should. 
But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in  comparison  with  tl:e 
higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  life  of  the  body 
is  valueless  (Mat.  xvi.  21-28;  Mk.  viii.  31-38;  Lk. 
ix.  22-27).  The  Transfiguration,  which  took  place 
just  a  week  after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  connection  with  it.  The  minds  of  the 
twelve  were  greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had 
beard.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for  their 
perplexed  spirits,  and  this  their  loving  Master  failed 
not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with  Him  three  chosen 
disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  foimed  as  it 
were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus  than  the  rest, 
into  a  high  mountain  apart  by. themselves.  (Hkr- 
MON  ;  Tabor.)  The  three  disciples  were  taken  up 
with  Him,  who  should  afterward  be  the  three  wit- 
nesses of  His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane : 
those  who  saw  His  glory  in  the  holy  mount  would 
be  sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they 
beheld  His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calmness  and 
exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  all  doubt  as  to 
its  historical  character.  He  was  praying,  and  a 
great  change  came  over  Him.     "  His  face  did  shine 
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as  the  sun"  (Mat);  "and  His  raiment  became 
shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow ;  so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white  them  "  (Mk.).  Beside  Him  ap- 
peared Moses  and  Elijah ;  and  they  spake  of  His 
departure,  as  though  it  was  something  recognized 
both  by  Law  and  prophets.  The  three  disciples 
were  at  first  asleep  with  weariness  ;  and  when  they 
woke,  they  saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  departing  (Lk.),  Peter,  wishing  to  arrest 
them,  uttered  those  words,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles,  one 
for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah."  Just 
as  he  spoke,  a  cloud  came  over  them,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  attested  once  more  His 
Son — "  This  is  My  beloved  Son  ;  hear  Him."  There 
has  been  much  discussion  on  the  purport  of  this 
great  wonder.  But  thus  much  seems  highly  prob- 
able :  (1.)  as  it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of 
Jesus,  to  which  it  was  no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration  of  Him  in 
His  new  oflBce  as  the  High-priest  who  should  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with  His  own 
blood:  (2.)  as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene  were  the 
same  three  disciples  who  were  with  the  Master  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  one  was  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the  other. 
As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  He  charged 
them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen  till  after 
the  Resurrection  ;  which  shows  that  this  miracle 
took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs,  rather  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  disciples  (Mat.  xvii.  1-13 ;  Mk. 
ix.  2-13 ;  Lk.  ix.  28-36).  Meantime  amongst  the 
multitude  below  a  scene  was  taking  place  which 
formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  glory  and  the 
peace  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  which  seemed 
to  justify  Peter's  remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here."  A  poor  youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a 
devil,  was  brought  to  the  disciples  who  were  not 
with  Jesus,  to  be  cured.  They  could  not  prevail ; 
and  when  Jesus  appeared  amongst  them  the  ago- 
nized and  disappointed  father  appealed  to  Him, 
with  a  kind  of  complaint  of  the  impotence  of  the 
disciples.  What  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do, 
Jesus  did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to  them 
that  their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power  to  heal, 
and  in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon 
them,  was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Mat.  xvii. 
14-21 ;  Mk.  ix.  14-29  ;  Lk.  ix.  37-43).  Once  more 
did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on  their  way  back 
to  Capernaum ;  but  "  they  understood  not  that  say- 
ing, and  were  afraid  to  ask  Him  "  (Mk.  ix.  30-32). 
— From  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Year. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching. 
His  brothers  set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and 
He  abode  in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (Jn.  vii. 
2-10).  Afterward  He  set  out,  taking  the  more 
direct  but  less  frequented  route  by  Samaria.  Luke 
alone  (x.  1-16)  records,  in  connection  with  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had  received 
no  special  education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number  has 
reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews ;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed  toward  the 
stranger.  After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in  Samaria, 
He  came  about  the  midst  of  the  feast  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to  take  Him ; 
some  of  the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but 
concealed  their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To 
this  division  of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure 


of  the  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  San- 
hedrim to  take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the 
Temple  (Jn.  vii.  1 1-53 :  see  especially  ver.  30,  32, 
44,  46,  46).  The  officers  were  partly  afraid  to  seize 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  the  favorite  Teacher  ; 
and  partly  were  themselves  awed  and  attracted  by 
Him.  The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(viii.  1-11)  belongs  to  this  time.  To  this  place  be- 
longs the  account,  given  by  John  alone,  of  the  heal- 
ing of  one  who  was  born  blind,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it  (ix.  1-41,  X.  1-21).  The  well-known 
parable  of  the  good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the 
calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor 
and  breaker  of  the  law,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God, 
because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath-day  "  (ix.  16). 
— We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  imme- 
diately afterward  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  an- 
swering nearly  to  December.  According  to  this 
Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
turned to  Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time 
in  and  near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  and'ilark  do  not 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appear.s 
to  do  so  in  ix.  61 :  but  the  words  there  used  wouhl 
imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
Now  in  Luke  a  large  section  (ix.  51-xviii.  14)  seems 
to  belong  to  the  time  preceding  the  departure  from 
Galilee ;  and  the  question  is,  how  is  this  to  be  ar- 
ranged, so  that  it  shall  harmonize  with  the  narra- 
tive of  John  ?  In  most  Harmonies  a  return  of  our 
Lord  to  Galilee  has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  find 
a  place  for  this  part  of  Luke.  In  the  table  of  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Lk.  x.  17-xviii.  14  is  in- 
serted entire  between  Jn.  x.  21  and  22,  because 
there  are  no  points  of  contact  with  the  other  Gos- 
pels to  assist  us  in  breaking  it  up.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  parables,  preserved  only  by  Luke, 
belong  to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward, 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  Pharisee  and 
publican,  all  peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  belong  to  the 
present  section.  The  instructive  account  of  Mary 
and  Martha  and  the  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  be- 
long to  this  portion  of  the  narrative.  Besides 
these,  scattered  sayings  that  occur  in  Matthew  arc 
here  repeated  in  a  new  connection.  The  account 
of  the  bringing  of  young  children  to  Jesus  unites 
again  the  three  Evangelists  (Mat.  xix.  13-15 ;  Mk. 
X.  13-16;  Lk.  xviii.  15-17).  The  ruler  to  whom 
our  Lord  gave  the  special  advice  to  sell  all  his  pos- 
sessions, and  to  give  to  the  poor,  discovered  then 
for  the  first  time  that  his  devotion  to  God  and  his 
yearning  after  eternal  life  were  not  so  perfect  as 
he  had  thought ;  and  he  went  away  sorrowful,  un- 
able to  bear  this  sacrifice.  Peter  now  contrasts 
the  mode  in  which  the  disciples  had  left  all  for  Him, 
with  the  conduct  of  this  rich  ruler.  Our  Lord  tells 
them  that  those  who  have  made  any  sacrifice  shall 
have  it  richly  repaid  (Mat.  xix.  16-30;  Mk.  x.  17- 
31 ;  Lk.  xviii.  18-30).  Words  of  warning  close 
the  narrative,  and  in  Matthew  only  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  is  added  to  caution 
the  apostles  against  thinking  too  much  of  their 
early  calling  and  arduous  labors.  Not  merit,  not 
self-sacriQce,  but  the  pure  love  of  God  and  His 
mere  bounty  confer  salvation  (Mat.  xx.  1-16).  On 
the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Perea,  to  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the  minds 
of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to  forget, 
the  sufferings  that  await  Him.    They  "  understood 
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none  of  these  things,"  for  they  could  not  reconcile  ' 
this  foreboding  of  suflFering  with  the  signs  and  an- 
nouncements of  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  (Mat. 
XX.  17-19;  Mk.  x.  32-34;  Lk.  xviii.  31-84).  In 
consequence  of  this  new,  though  dark,  intimation 
of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  Salome,  with  her 
two  sons,  James  and  John,  came  to  bespeak  the 
two  places  of  highest  honor  in  the  kingdom.  Jesus 
tells  them  that  they  know  not  what  they  ask  ;  that 
the  places  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  be- 
stowed, not  by  Jesus  in  answer  to  a  chance  re- 
quest, but  upon  those  for  whom  they  are  prepared 
by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  provokes  sin,  the 
ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and  they  be- 
gan to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and  John. 
Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle  that  the 
childlike  disposition  is  that  which  He  approves 
(Mat.  XX.  20-28 ;  Mk.  x.  35-45).  The  healing  of 
the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is  chiefly  remarkable 
among  the  miracles  from  the  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  in  harmonizing  the  accounts.  Matthew 
speaks  of  two  blind  men,  and  of  the  occasion  as  the 
departure  from  Jericho ;  Mark,  of  one  whom  he 
names,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Jericho;  and  Luke 
agrees  with  him.  This  point  has  received  much 
discussion  ;  but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds  favor 
with  many  eminent  expositors,  that  there  were  two 
blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, except  that  Bartimfxs  was  on  one  side 
of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  as  He  entered, 
and  the  other  was  healed  on  the  other  side  as  they 
departed  (Mat.  xx.  29-34  ;  Mk.  x.  46-52  ;  Lk.  xviii. 
35-43).  The  calling  of  Zaccheus  has  more  than  a 
mere  personal  interest.  He  was  a  publican,  one  of 
a  class  hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he 
was  one  who  sought  to  serve  God.  From  such  did 
Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether  they  were 
publicans  or  not  (Lk.  xix.  1-10).  We.  have  reached 
now  the  Feast  of  Dedication ;  but,  as  has  been  said, 
the  exact  place  of  the  events  in  Luke  about  this 
part  of  the  ministry  has  not  been  conclusively  de- 
termined. After  being  present  at  the  feast,  Jesus  re- 
turned to  Bcthabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  had 
formerly  baptized,  and  abode  there.  How  long  He 
remained  here  does  not  appear.  It  was  probably 
for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of  a  family  in 
Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the  intimate 
friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence.  Lazarus 
was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to  Jesus, 
whose  power  they  well  knew.  It  was  not  till  Laz- 
arus had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  But  with  the  power 
of  God  He  breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which 
Lazarus  was  held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the 
man,  on  whom  corruption  had  already  begun  to  do 
its  work,  came  forth  alive  and  whole  (Jn.  xi.  1-45). 
A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  family  of  Lazarus  well  known  to 
many  people  in  the  mother-city,  could  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting  of  this 
Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and  the 
matter  discussed.  The  members  believed  that  a 
popular  outbreak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  im- 
pending, and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romans,  and  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their 
"place  and  nation."  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  for  them 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  should  not  perish.  The  Evangelist 
adds  that  these  words  bore  a  prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious.  The  connec- 
tion between  his  office  and  the  prophecy  was  not  a 


necessary  one ;  but  if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  uttered 
by  unwilling  lips,  it  was  natural  that  the  high-priest, 
who  offered  for  the  people,  should  be  the  person  com- 
pelled to  utter  it.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  now  re- 
solved on,  and  He  fled  to  Ephraim  for  a  few  days,  be- 
cause His  hour  was  not  yet  come(xi.  45-47).  We  now 
approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history,  and  every 
word  and  act  tend  toward  the  great  act  of  suffering. 
Each  day  is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instruc- 
tions. Our  Lord  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday 
the  8th  of  Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  re- 
mained over  the  Sabbath. — Saturday  the  9th  of 
Nisan  {April  1st).  As  He  was  at  supper  in  the 
house  of  one  Simon,  sumamed  "  the  leper,"  a  re- 
lation of  Lazarus,  who  was  at  table  with  Him,  Mary, 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  raising  of  her 
brother  from  the  dead,  took  a  vessel  containing  a 
quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard,  and  anoint- 
ed the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
hair,  and  anointed  his  head  likewise. — I'assion 
Week.  Sunday  the  lOth  day  of  Niscn  (April  2d). 
When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of  Olives  He  com- 
mands two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into  the  village 
near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an  ass,  and  a 
colt  tied  with  her.  With  these  beasts,  impressed 
as  for  the  service  of  a  king.  He  was  to  enter  into 
Jerusalem.  The  disciples  spread  upon  the  ass  their 
ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to  sit  on.  And  the  multi- 
tudes cried  aloud  before  Him,  in  the  words  of  the 
118th  Psalm,  "  Hosanna,  Save  now  !  blessed  is  He 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  All  the 
city  was  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there,  and  were  healed. 
But  Christ  wept  over  the  city  that  was  hailing  Him 
as  its  king,  and  prophesied  its  destruction,  just  as 
it  afterward  came  to  pass.  After  working  miracles 
in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany.  The  10th 
of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  separation  of  the 
paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
entered  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  on  this  day,  and 
although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  undesigned  (Mat.  xxi. 
1-11,  14-17;  Mk.  xi.  1-11;  Lk.  xix.  29-44;  Jn. 
xii.  12-19). — Monday  the  Mth  of  Nisan  {April  3rf). 
The  next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again 
to  take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  he  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter,  and 
found  that  it  was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit. 
(Fig.)  He  said,  "  No  man  cat  fruit  of  thee  here- 
after forever ! "  and  the  fig-tree  withered  away 
(Mat.  xxi.  18,  19 ;  Mk.  xi.  12-14).  Proceeding  now 
to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court  of  the  crowd  of 
traders  that  gathered  there  (Mat.  xxi.  12,  13;  Mk. 
xi.  15-19;  Lk.  xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  re- 
turned again  to  Bethany. —  Tuesday  the\2thof  Nisan 
(April  4th).  On  this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week, 
Jesus  went  into  Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited 
the  Temple.  The  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call 
Him  to  account  for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple. 
"  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ? " 
The  Lord  answered  their  question  by  another — 
what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism  of  John  ? 
They  refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in  like 
manner  to  answer  them.  To  this  time  belong  the 
parables  of  the  two  sons  (Mat.  xxi.  23-32 ;  Mk.  xi. 
27-33 ;  Lk.  xx.  1-8),  of  the  wicked  husbandman, 
and  of  the  wedding  garment  (Mat.  xxi.  33-46,  xxii. 
1-14:  Mk.  xii.  1-12;  Lk.  xx.  9-19).  Not  content 
with  their  plans  for  His  death,  the  different  parties, 
first  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  next  the  Saddu- 
cees,  unsuccessfully  try  to  entangle  Him  in  argu- 
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ment,  and  to  bring  Him  into  contempt.  Jesus  now 
retorta  the  argument  on  the  Sadducees  (Mat.  xxii. 
15-33;  Mk.  xii.  13-27;  Lk.  xx.  20-40).  Fresh 
questions  awaited  Him ;  but  His  wisdom  never 
failed  to  give  the  appropriate  answer.  And  then 
He  uttered  to  all  the  people  that  terrible  denuncia- 
tion of  woe  to  the  Pharisees  with  which  we  are 
familiar  (Mat.  xxiii.  1-39).  After  an  indignant  de- 
nunciation of  the  hypocrites,  He  apostrophizes 
Jerusalem  in  words  full  of  compassion,  yet  carrying 
with  them  a  sentence  of  death  (xxiii.).  Another 
great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the  great  Prophet 
of  His  people.  On  leaving  the  Temple,  His  dis- 
ciples drew  attention  to  the  beauty  of  its  structure, 
"  its  goodly  stones  and  gifts,"  their  remarks  prob- 
ably arising  from  the  threats  of  destruction  which 
had  so  lately  been  uttered  by  Jesus.  Their  Master 
answered  that  not  one  stone  of  the  noble  pile 
should  be  left  upon  another.  When  they  reached 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples,  or  rather  the 
first  four  (Mk.),  speaking  for  the  res-t,  asked  him 
when  this  destruction  should  be  accomplished.  To 
understand  the  answer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Jesus  warned  them  that  He  was  not  giving 
them  an  historical  account  such  as  would  enable 
them  to  anticipate  the  events.  "  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven, 
but  my  Father  only."  Exact  data  of  time  are  to 
be  purposely  withheld  from  them.  Accordingly 
two  events,  analogous  in  character  but  widely  sun- 
dered by  time,  are  so  treated  in  the  prophecy  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  The  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment — 
the  national  and  the  universal  days  of  account — are 
spoken  of  together  or  alternately  without  hint  of 
the  great  interval  of  time  that  separates  them  (Mat. 
xxiv. ;  Mk.  xiii. ;  Lk.  xxi.).  The  conclusion  which 
Jesus  drew  from  His  own  awful  warning  was,  that 
they  were  not  to  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  His  re- 
turn. The  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
is  the  same  (Mat.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13).  And  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified 
form,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses  of 
time  (xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this  momentous 
discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture  of 
the  final  judgment  (xxv.  31-46).  With  these  weighty 
words  ends  the  third  day. —  Wednesdai/  the  I3th  of 
Nisan  {Apnl  5th).  This  day  was  passed  in  retire- 
ment with  the  apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the 
mind  of  one  of  them  to  betray  Him ;  and  Judas 
IscARiOT  made  a  covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the 
chief  priests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Mat.  xxvi. 
14-16;  Mk.  xiv.  10,  11 ;  Lk.  xxii.  l-Qy—Tlmrsday 
the  \^th  of  Nisan  {April  6th).  On  "  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread,"  the  disciples  asked  their  Master 
where  they  were  to  eat  the  Passover.  He  directed 
Peter  and  John  to  go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow 
a  man  whom  they  should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water,  and  to  demand  of  him,  in  their  Master's 
name,  the  use  of  the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for 
this  purpose.  All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told 
them,  and  in  the  evening  they  assembled  to  cele- 
brate, for  the  last  time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  se- 
quence of  the  events  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the 
order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When  they  had 
taken  their  places  at  table,  and  the  supper  had  be- 
gun, Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide  among 
themselves  (Lk.).  It  was  customary  to  drink  at 
the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed  with 
water;    and  this  answered  to  the  first   of   them. 


(Passover.)  There  now  arose  a  contention  among 
the  disciples  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest ; 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  places  which  they 
had  taken  at  this  feast  (Lk.).  After  a  solemn  warn- 
ing against  pride  and  ambition,  Jesus  performed  an 
act  which,  as  one  of  the  last  of  His  life,  must  ever 
have  been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a  great 
lesson  of  humility.  He  rose  from  the  table,  poured 
water  into  a  basin,  girded  Himself  with  a  towel, 
and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet  (Jn.). 
After  all  had  been  washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to 
them  the  meaning  of  what  He  had  done.  "  If  I, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye 
also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you"  (Mat.  xxvi.  17-20;  Mk.  xiv.  12-17; 
Lk.  xxii.  7-30;  Jn.  xiii.  1-20).  (Washing  the 
Hands  and  Feet.)  From  this  act  of  love  it  does 
not  seem  that  even  the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded. 
But  his  treason  was  thoroughly  known ;  and  now 
Jesus  denounces  it.  One  of  them  should  betray 
Ilim.  The  traitor  having  gone  straight  to  hia 
wicked  object,  the  end  of  the  Saviour's  ministry 
seemed  already  at  hand.  He  gave  them  the  new 
commandment,  to  love  one  another,  as  though  it 
were  a  last  bequest  to  them  (Mat.  xxvi.  21-25  ;  Mk. 
xiv.  18-21 ;  Lk.  xxii.  21-23 ;  Jn.  xiii.  21-35). 
Toward  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mat.  xxvi.  26-29  ; 
Mk.  xiv.  22-25;  Lk.  xxii.  19,  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  28- 
25).  The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to 
no  one  would  such  an  announcement  be  more  in- 
credible than  to  Peter  himself  (Mat.  xxvi.  31-35  ; 
Mk.  xiv.  27-31 ;  Lk.  xxii.  31-38 ;  Jn.  xiii.  36-38). 
That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered  (see  above).  Although 
in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure 
(Jn.  xiv.  31),  this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they 
prepared  to  go  ;  and  then  the  whole  discourse  was 
delivered  in  the  house  before  they  proceeded  to 
Gethsemane  (xiv.-xvii.). — Friday  thel5th  of  Nisan 
{April  1ih\  including  part  of  the  eve  of  it.  "  When 
they  had  sung  a  hymn,"  which  perhaps  means, 
when  they  had  sung  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel 
(Hallelujah),  or  song  of  praise,  which  consisted 
of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.,  the  former  part  (cxiii.-cxiv.) 
having  been  sung  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  supper, 
they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesus 
takes  only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  passes  with  them  farther 
into  the  garden,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably 
near  the  entrance.  No  pen  can  attempt  to  de- 
scribe what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded 
spot.  He  tells  them  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with 
me,"  and  then  leaving  even  the  three  He  goes 
farther,  and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  inconceiv- 
able trial.  The  words  of  Mark  are  still  more  ex- 
pressive— "  He  began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be 
very  heavy"  (xiv.  33).  The  former  word  means 
that  He  was  struck  with  a  great  dread ;  not  from 
the  fear  of  physical  suffering,  however  excruciating, 
we  may  well  believe,  but  from  the  con<act  with  the 
sins  of  the  world,  of  which,  in  some  inconceivable 
way,  He  felt  the  bitterness  and  the  weight.  He 
did  not  merely  contemplate  them,  but  bear  and 
feel  them.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  scene 
in  Gethsemane  in  any  other  way.  The  disciples 
have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  consola- 
tion that  He  came  back  to  them.  The  disciple 
who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask  "  Why  cannot  I  fol- 
low thee  now  ?  "  must  hear  another  question,  that 
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rebukes  his  former  confidence — "  Couldest  not 
thou  watch  one  hour  ?  "  A  second  time  He  departs 
and  wrestles  in  prayer  with  the  Father.  A  second 
time  He  returns  and  finds  them  sleeping.  The 
same  scene  is  repeated  jet  a  third  time  ;  and  then 
all  is  concluded.  Henceforth  they  may  sleep  and 
take  their  rest ;  never  more  shall  they  be  asked  to 
watch  one  hour  with  Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in  the 
flesh  is  at  an  end.  This  scene  is  in  complete  con- 
trast to  the  Transfiguration  (Mat.  xxvi.  36-46 ;  Mk. 
sir.  82-42;  Lk.  xxii.  39-46;  Jn.  xviiL  1).  (Agony; 
Sweat,  Bloody.)  Judas  now  appeared  to  complete 
his  work.  In  the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss 
from  him  was  the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they 
should  take.  Peter,  whose  name  is  first  given  in 
John's  Gospel,  drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  servant 
of  the  high-priest  and  cut  off  his  ear;  but  His 
Lord  refused  such  succor,  and  healed  the  wounded 
man.  All  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Mat. 
xxvi.  47-56 ;  Mk.  xiv.  43-52  ;  Lk.  xxii.  47-53 ;  Jn. 
xviii.  2-12).  There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  events  that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  the  four  accounts.  On  the  capture  of 
Jesus  He  was  first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas, 
the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest.  It 
might  appear  from  the  course  of  John's  narrative 
that  the  examination  of  our  Lord,  and  the  first  de- 
nial of  Peter,  took  place  in  the  house  of  Annas 
(Jn.  xviii.  13, 14).  But  the  24th  verse  is  retrospec- 
tive ;  and  probably  all  that  occurred  after  verse  14 
took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but  at  that 
of  Caiaphas.  The  house  of  the  high-priest  con- 
sisted probably,  like  other  Eastern  houses,  of  an 
open  central  court  with  chambers  round  it.  Into 
this  court  a  gate  admitted  them,  at  which  a  woman 
stood  to  open.  As  Peter  passed  in,  the  portress 
took  note  of  him ;  and  afterward,  at  the  fire  which 
had  been  lighted,  asked  him,  "  Art  not  thou  also 
one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  (Jn.).  All  the  zeal 
and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have  deserted 
him.  He  had  come  as  in  secret ;  he  is  deter- 
mined so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master! 
Feeling  now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went 
out  into  the  porch,  and  there  some  one,  or, 
looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably  several 
persons,  asked  him  the  question  a  second  time, 
and  he  denied  more  strongly.  About  an  hour 
afler,  when  he  had  returned  into  the  court, 
the  same  question  was  put  to  him  a  third  time,  with 
the  same  result.  Then  the  cock  crew ;  and  Jesus, 
who  was  within  sight,  probably  in  some  open  room 
communicating  with  the  court,  "  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of 
our  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him,  Before  the 
cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly "  (Mat.  xxvi.  57,  68, 
69-75 ;  Mk.  xiv.  63,  64,  66-72 ;  Lk.  xxii.  54-62 ; 
Jn.  xviii.  13-18,  24-27).  The  first  interrogatory  to 
which  our  Lord  was  subject  (xviii.  19-24)  was  ad- 
dressed to  Him  by  Caiaphas,  probably  before  the 
Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble.  It  was  the  ques- 
tioning of  an  inquisitive  person  who  had  an  impor- 
tant criminal  in  his  presence,  rather  than  a  formal 
examination.  The  Lord's  refusal  to  answer  is  thus 
explained  and  justified.  When  the  more  regular 
proceedings  begin  He  is  ready  to  answer.  A  ser- 
vant of  the  high-priest,  knowing  that  he  should 
thereby  please  his  master,  smote  the  cheek  of  the 
Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But  this 
was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.  At  the  dawn  of 
day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high-priest  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 


their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  must  have 
had  ready  before.  These  gave  their  testimony,  but 
I  even  before  this  unjust  tribunal  it  could  not  stand ; 
!  it  was  so  full  of  contradictions.  At  last  two  false 
I  witnesses  came,  and  their  testimony  was  very  like 
the  truth  (Mk.  xiv.  58;  see  Jn.  ii.  19).  Even  these 
two  fell  into  contradictions.  The  high-priest  now 
with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether  He  is 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  He  answers  that  He  is, 
and  foretells  His  return  in  glory  and  power  at  the 
last  day.  This  is  enough  for  their  purpose.  They 
pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  death 
should  be  the  punishment  (Jn.  xviii,  19-24 ;  Lk. 
xxii.  63-71;  Mat  xxvi.  59-68;  Mk.  xiv.  55-65). 
Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus  to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power  to  carry 
out  such  a  sentence.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  they 
took  Him  to  Pilate  (Posxirs  Pilate),  the  Roman 
procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment,  or  pretoricv, 
was  probably  a  part  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  near 
the  Temple,  where  the  Roman  garrison  was.  Pilate, 
hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  offender  under  their  law, 
was  about  to  give  them  leave  to  treat  Him  accord- 
ingly; and  this  would  have  made  it  quite  safe  to 
execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wishing  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  themselves,  said  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  them  to  put  any  man  to  death ;  and  having 
condemned  Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  strove 
to  have  Him  condemned  by  Pilate  for  a  political 
crime,  for  calling  Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews. 
The  Jewish  punishment  was  stoning ;  whilst  ckuci- 
FixiON  was  a  Roman  punishment;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  the  Lord's  saying  as  to  the  mode  of  His 
death  was  fulfilled  (Mat.  xx.  19  with  Jn.  xii.  32,  33). 
From  the  first  Jesus  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
Pilate,  and  he  pronounced  that  he  found  no  fault  in 
Him.  Not  so  easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated 
of  their  prey.  They  heaped  up  accusations  against 
Him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  (Lk.  xxiii.  5). 
Pilate  was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding 
that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod 
(Herod  Antipas)  to  be  dealt  with ;  but  Herod,  after 
cruel  mockery  and  persecution,  sent  Him  back  to 
Pilate.  Now  commenced  the  fearful  struggle  be- 
tween the  Roman  procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as 
cruel  man,  and  the  Jews.  The  well-known  incidents 
of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled.  After  the 
examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of  Jesus, 
Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was  usual  on 
the  feast-day  to  release  a  prisoner  to  the  Jews  out 
of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  that  the  priests  and 
rulers  would  object  to  this ;  but  it  was  a  covert  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  The  multitude,  pei-suaded  by 
the  priests,  preferred  another  prisoner,  called  Barab- 
bas.  Pilate  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before 
them,  and  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it."  The  people  imprecated 
on  their  own  heads  and  those  of  their  children  the 
blood  of  Him  whose  doom  was  thus  sealed.  Now 
came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and  insults  of 
the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they  thought 
they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and  addressed 
Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According  to  John, 
Pilate  now  made  one  more  effort  for  His  release. 
He  thought  that  the  scourging  might  appease  their 
rage,  and  brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to  them, 
and  said,  "  Behold  the  Man ! "  Not  even  so  was 
their  violence  assuaged.  He  still  sought  to  release 
Jesus :  but  the  last  argument,  which  had  been  in 
the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now  openly 
applied  to  him :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Cesar's  friend."    This  decided  the  question.    Be 
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delivered  Jesua  to  be  crucified  (Mat.  xxviu  15-30 ; 
Mk.  XV.  6-19;  Lk.  xxiii.  13-25;  Jn.  xviii.  39,  40, 
xix.  1-16).  John  mentions  that  this  occurred  about 
the  sixth  hour,  whereas  the  crucifixion,  according 
to  Mark,  was  accompUshed  at  the  third  hour ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  John  reckons 
from  midnight,  and  that  this  took  place  at  six  in 
the  morning,  whilst  in  Mark  the  Jewish  reckoning 
from  six  in  the  morning  is  followed,  so  that  the 
CRUCIFIXION  took  place  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  in- 
tervening time  having  been  spent  in  preparations. 
One  Person  alone  has  beeii  calm  amidst  the  excite- 
ments of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him  is  now  laid 
the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least  of  the  transverse 
beam  of  it;  and,  with  this  pressing  Him  down,  they 
proceed  out  of  the  city  to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a 
place  the  site  of  which  is  now  uncertain.  As  He 
began  to  droop.  His  persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile 
themselves  with  the  accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of 
Simon  of  Gyrene  and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross 
after  Jesus.  After  offering  him  wine  and  myrrh 
(Gall),  they  crucified  Him  between  two  thieves. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  His  humiliation ;  a  thief  had 
been  preferred  before  Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His 
punishment.  Pilate  set  over  Him  in  three  languages 
the  inscription,  "Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews." 
The  chief-priests  took  exception  to  this  that  it  did 
not  denounce  Him  as  falsely  calling  Himself  by  that 
name,  but  Pilate  refused  to  alter  it.  Robinson 
{^Harmony)  and  others  suppose  the  evangelists  give 
this  inscription  and,  in  general,  the  expressions  used 
by  our  Lord,  &c.,  according  to  the  sense,  and  not 
according  to  the  letter ;  but  Mr.  Coker  Adams 
(quoted  in  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge)  believes 
that  John  records  the  very  words  written  by  Pilate, 
and  that  Matthew  preserves  the  inscription  as  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew,  Mark  in  Latin,  Luke  in  Greek.  Mr. 
Adams  supposes  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  was  placed 
in  larger  characters  above  the  inscriptions  given  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  thus; 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH. 

This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

The  King  of  the  Jews. 

According  to  Mr.  Adams,  then,  John  gives  the  title 
at  the  top,  together  with  that  given  by  Mark.  One 
of  the  two  thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart 
even  on  the  cross ;  he  reviled  at  first  (Mat.) ;  and 
■  then,  at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Mat.  xxvii. ;  Mk.  xv. ;  Lk.  xxiii. ;  Jn.  xix.). 
In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  sufierings,  Jesus  calmly 
commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near,  the  care  of 
Mary  His  mother.  "  Behold  thy  son !  behold  thy 
mother !  "  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth  there 
was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At  the  ninth 
hour  (three,  p.  m.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a  loud  voice 
the  opening  words  of  the  twenty  second  Psalm,  all 
of  which  (so  Abp.  Thomson)  referred  to  the  suffering 
Messiah.  "  The  use  of  these  words  by  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  with  a  slight  variation  from  the  He- 
brew, shows  how  eminently  true  the  whole  descrip- 
tion is  of  Him,  but  does  not  make  Him  the  exclusive 
subject "  (so  Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander  on  Psalm  xxii.  1). 
One  of  those  present  dipped  a  sponge  in  the  com- 
mon sour  wine  (^vinegar)  of  the  soldiers  and  put  it 
on  a  reed  to  moisten  the  sufierer's  lips.  Again  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "It  is  finished"  (John), 
"  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit " 
(Luke);  and  gave  up  the  ghost  (Mat.  xxvii.  31-56  ; 
Mk.  XV.  20-41 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  33-49 ;  Jn.  xix.  17-30). 
On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 


most  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple,  the  place  of  the 
more  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in 
twain.  There  was  a  great  earthquake.  Many  who 
were  dead  rose  from  their  graves,  although  they  re- 
turned to  the  dust  again  after  this  great  token  of 
Christ's  quickening  power  had  been  given  to  many 
(Matthew).  The  centurion  who  kept  guard,  witness- 
ing what  had  taken  place,  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Pilate  and  his  wife,  "  Certainly  this  was  a 
righteous  man ; "  he  went  beyond  them,  "  Truly, 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God  "  (Mark).  Even  the 
people  who  had  joined  in  the  mocking  and  reviling 
were  overcome  by  the  wonders  of  His  death,  and 
"  smote  their  breasts  and  returned  "  (Lk.  xxiii.  48). 
The  Jews,  very  zealous  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  midst 
of  their  murderous  work,  begged  Pilate  that  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  puni.shment  by  breaking 
the  legs  of  the  criminals  that  they  might  be  taken 
down  and  buried  before  the  Sabbath  for  which  they 
were  preparing  (Dent.  xxi.  23  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  2). 
Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty  found  that  Jesus 
was  dead  and  the  thieves  still  living.  The  death 
of  the  Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  partly 
the  consequence  of  the  previous  menfal  suffering 
which  He  had  undergone,  and  partly  because  His 
will  to  die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
frame  to  dissolution.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  but  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus, 
came  to  Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he 
might  bury  it.  Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  work  of 
love,  and  they  anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in 
Joseph's  new  tomb  (Mat.  xxvii.  50-61 ;  Mk.  xv.  37- 
47;  Lk.  xxiii.  46-56;  Jn.  xix.  ^O-Ai).— Saturday 
the  \&th  of  Nisan  {April  8th).  The  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  permission,  set  a  watch  over 
the  tomb,  "  lest  His  disciples  come  by  night  and 
steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead  "  (Mat.  xxvii.  62-66). — Sunday  the 
11th  of  Nisan  {April  9th).  The  Sabbath  ended  at 
six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  16th.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  took  place. 
Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for  about  thirty- 
six  or  forty  hours,  yet  these  formed  part  of  three 
days,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speaking  not  unusual 
to  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  as  three  days  (see  In- 
spiration III.,  3 ;  Israel,  Kingdom  of).  The  order 
of  the  events  that  follow  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
harmonize;  for  each  evangelist  selects  the  facts 
which  belong  to  his  purpose.  The  exact  hour  of 
the  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
evangelists.  Of  the  great  mystery  itself,  the  re- 
sumption of  life  by  Him  who  was  truly  dead,  we  see 
but  little  (Mat.  xxviii.  2-4).  The  women,  who  had 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had  prepared  spices  on 
the  evening  before,  perhaps  to  complete  the  embalm- 
ing of  our  Lord's  body,  already  performed  in  haste 
by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus.  They  came  very  early 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  sepulchre. 
When  they  arrive  they  find  the  stone  rolled  away, 
and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  sepulchre.  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  Mary  Magdalene  at  this  point  goes 
back  in  haste ;  and  at  once,  believing  that  the  body 
has  been  removed  by  men,  tells  Peter  and  John  that 
the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  Tlie  other  women, 
however,  go  into  the  sepulchre,  and  they  see  an 
angel  (Matthew,  Mark).  The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances  to 
different  members  of  the  group ;  for  he  alone  men- 
tions an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail."     The  eleven  do 
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not  believe  the  account  when  they  receive  it  In 
the  mean  time  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  sepul- 
chre. They  ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  ar- 
rived first  and  looked  in ;  Peter  afterward  came  up, 
and  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the  other  disciple 
from  going  in  appears  to  have  been  unfelt  by  Peter, 
who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the  grave-clothes 
lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn  them.  This  fact 
must  have  suggested  that  the  removal  was  not  the 
work  of  human  hands.  They  then  returned,  won- 
dering at  what  they  had  seen.  Mary  Magdalene, 
however,  remained  weeping  at  the  tomb,  and  she 
too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  though  Peter 
and  John  did  not.  They  address  her,  and  she  an- 
swers, still,  however,  without  any  suspicion  that  the 
Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns  away  she  sees  Jesus, 
but  in  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  does  not  even  rec- 
ognize Him  at  His  first  address.  But  He  calls  her 
by  name,  and  then  she  joyfully  recognizes  her  Mas- 
ter. The  third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to 
Peter  (Luke,  Paul);  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke) ;  the 
fifth  in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at 
meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these  occurred  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day  of  the  resur- 
rection. Exactly  a  week  after,  He  appeared  to  the 
apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a  convincing  proof  of 
His  resurrection  (John) ;  this  was  the  sixth  appear- 
ance. The  seventh  was  in  Galilee,  where  seven  of 
the  apostles  were  assembled,  some  of  them  probably 
about  to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fishing  (John). 
The  eighth  was  to  the  eleven  (Mat.),  and  probably  to 
five  hundred  brethren  assembled  with  them  (Paul) 
on  a  mountain  in  Galilee.  The  ninth  was  to  James 
(Paul);  and  the  last  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
just  before  the  Ascension  (Acts)  (Mat.  xxviii. ;  Mk. 
xvi. ;  Lk.  xxiv. ;  Jn.  xx.,  xxi. ;  Acts  i. ;  1  Cor.  xv. ; 
Rbn.  B.  S.  ii.  162  fi".).— Chronology.  Year  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ.  It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was 
born  before  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod 
died  in  the  first  part  of  Nisan  a.  u.  c.  750  (=  b.  c.  4, 
Wieseler).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Dionysian 
era  (the  vulgar  Christian  era),  which  corresponds 
to  A.  r.  c.  754,  is  at  least  four  years  too  late. 
Many  have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the  wise 
men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  birth ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
(Star  OF  THE  WisK  Men.)  The  census  (Cyrenius; 
Taxing)  taken  by  Augustus  Cesar,  which  led  to  the 
journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just  before  the  birth 
of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked  on  as  an  impor- 
tant note  of  time  in  reference  to  the  chronology  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connection  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Saripheus,  in 
the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Jos.  xvii.  6,  §  2).  If  the 
insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a  point  of  con- 
nection between  the  sacred  history  and  that  of 
Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connection,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  clearly  made  out.  The  age  of 
Jesus  at  His  baptism  (Lk.  iii.  23)  affords  an  element 
of  calculation.  "  And  Jesus  Himself  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age."  Bom  in  the  beginning 
of  A.  n.  c.  750  (or  the  end  of  749),  Jesus  would  be 
thirty  in  the  beginning  of  a.  v.  c.  780  (a.  d.  27). 
To  the  first  Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a 
note  of  time  which  will  confirm  the  calculations  al- 
ready made.  *'  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six 
years  was  this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  "    There  con  be  no  doubt 


that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Herod.     It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (xv.  11,  gg  5 

6  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month  Chisleu,  a.  u.  c. 
734.  And  if  the  Passover  at  which  this  remark  was 
made  was  that  of  a.  c.  c.  780,  then  forty-five  years 
and  some  months  have  elapsed,  which,  according  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  would  be  spoken  of 
as  forty  and  six  years.  One  datum  remains  :  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptit-t 
is  connected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Cesar  (Lk.  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Til)erius 
may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning  of  his 
sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  it.  c.  767, 
or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus,  i.  e. 
from  the  beginning  of  a.  u.  c.  765.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fifteenth  year  would  correspond  with  a.  r.  c. 
779,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  rest  of  the  calcula- 
tions relied  on  in  this  article.  Differences  will  be 
found  amongst  eminent  writers  in  every  part  of  the 
chronology  of  the  gospels.  The  birth  of  our  Lord 
is  placed  in  b.  c.  1  by  Pearson  and  Hug ;  b.  c.  2  by 
Scaliger ;  b.  c.  8  by  Baronius,  Calvisius,  Siiskind,  and 
Paulus  ;  B.  c.  4  by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler, 
and  Greswell ;  b.  c.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavius  ;  b.  c. 

7  by  Ideler  and  Sanclemente.  The  calculations 
given  above  seem  sufficient  to  determine  us  to  the 
close  of  B.  c.  5,  or  early  part  of  b.  c.  4.  "  In  regard 
to  the  time  of  the  year  when  Jesus  was  bom,  there 
is  still  less  certainty.  .  .  .  There  is,  on  this  point, 
no  valid  tradition.  According  to  the  earliest  ac- 
counts, the  sixth  of  January,  or  Epiphany,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Eastern  churches  in  the  third  and 
fourth  century  as  the  festival  of  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  Jesus.  In  the  Western  churches,  after 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  25th  of  De- 
cember (Christmas)  began  to  be  kept  as  the  fes- 
tival of  Christ's  nativity  "  (Robinson,  Harmony,  1 69). 
Wieseler  concludes  "  that  the  day  must  be  left  un- 
decided, and  that  of  the  months,  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, together  with  January  and  February,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  of  which,  however,  Decem- 
ber has  the  least,  January  a  greater,  and  Febiniary  de- 
cidedly the  greatest  probability  in  its  favor"  (B.  S.  iii. 
673).  The  exact  date  of  our  Lord's  death  is  like- 
wise much  disputed.  Wieseler,  Bishop  Ellicott,  Dr. 
P.  Holmes  (in  Kitto),  &c.,  place  it  on  the  7tli  of 
April,  A.  D.  30,  or  a.  u.  c.  783  (see  also  above) ; 
Browne  makes  it  March  18th,  a.  d.  29;  Usher, 
April  3d,  a.  d.  33.  Roger  Bacon,  Scaliger,  Pear- 
son, Newton,  and  the  A.  V.  agree  with  Usher  as  to 
the  year.  The  date  as  given  by  critics  varies  from 
A.  D.  29  to  85.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  these  researches, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful, 
and  "the  weightier  matters"  of  the  gospel,  the 
things  which  directly  pertain  to  man's  salvation. 

Je'tber  (fr.  Heb.  =  excellence,  pi-etminence,  Ges., 
Fii.).  1.  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (Ex.  iv. 
18,  margin). — 2.  First-bom  of  Gideon's  seventy  sons 
(Judg.  viii.  20). — 3.  Father  of  Amasa,  captain-gen- 
eral of  Absalom's  army;  =  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  26), 
the  latter  being  probably  a  corruption.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  1  Chr.  ii.  17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  ''  Israelite  "  of 
the  Heb.  in  2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "  Jezreelitc  "  of  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  in  the  same  passage.— 4.  Son  of 
Jada,  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  82). — 5.  Son  of  Ezra,  in  tlic  genealogy  of 
Judah  (iv.  17).^.  Chief  of  a  family  of  warriors  of 
the  line  of  Asher  (vii.  88) ;  probably  =  Ithran 
in  the  preceding  verse. 

Je'theth  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  pin,  nail,  Sim.,  Ges, ;  sab- 
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juffoiion,  subjection,  Fii.),  one  of  the  phylarchs  (A. 
V.  "dukes")  who  came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40; 
1  Chr.  i.  51).  This  record  of  the  Edomite  phy- 
larchs may  point  specially  to  the  places  and  habita- 
tions, or  towns,  named  after,  or  occupied  by,  them. 
El-Wetideh,  supposed  to  be  etymologically  connect- 
ed with  Jetheth,  is  a  place  in  Nejd  ;  there  is  also  a 
place  called  El-  Wetid  ;  and  El-  Wetiddl,  which  is  the 
name  of  mountains  belonging  to  Benee  'Abd-AIlah 
Ibn  Ghatfan.     Arabia. 

Jeth'lah  (fr.  Heb.  =  hanging,  high,  Gea. ;  hUU 
place,  Fii.),  a  city  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42). 

Je'thro  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  excellence,  preeminence,  Gea., 
Fii.),  also  called  Jether,  priest  or  prince  of  Midian, 
both  offices  probably  being  combined  in  one  per- 
son. Moses  spent  the  forty  years  of  his  exile  from 
Egypt  with  him,  and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah. 
By  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  appointed  deputies 
to  judge  the  congregation  and  share  the  burden  of 
government  with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account 
of  his  local  knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain 
with  the  Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  Ca- 
naan (Num.  X.  31,  33).  It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that 
the  priest  of  Midian  whose  daughter  Moses  married 
was  Reuel  (Ragcel);  afterward  at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is 
called  Jethro,  as  also  in  ch.  xviii. ;  but  in  Num.  x. 
29  "HoBAB  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite"  is 
apparently  called  Moses'  father-in-law  (compare 
Judg.  iv.  11).  Some  commentators  take  Jethro  = 
Reuel,  and  call  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 
The  present  punctuation  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles  does 
not  warrant  this  (so  Prof.  Leathes). 

Je'tar  (fr.  Heb.,  probably  =  an  enclosure,  no- 
madic camp,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv. 
15;  1  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19).     Itcrea. 

Jen'el  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Jeiel,  Ges.,  Fii.).  1.  A 
chief  man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zerah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  6,  compare  2).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Adonikam  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Esdras 
(1  Esd.  viii.  39).     Jeiel. 

Je'nsh  (fr.  Heb.  =  to  whom  God  hastens,  Ges.). 
1.  Son  of  Esau,  by  Aholibamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14, 
18 ;  1  Chr.  i.  35).— 2.  A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of 
BUhan  (vii.  10,  11). — %,  A  Gershonite  Levite,  of  the 
house  of  Shimei  (xxiii.  10,  11). — 4.  Son  of  Reho- 
boam,  king  of  Judah,  by  Abihail  (2  Chr.  xi.  18,  19). 

Je'nz  (fr.  Heb.  =  counselling,  Ges.),  head  of  a 
Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viiL  10) ;  apparently  son 
of  Shaharaim  and  Hodesh  his  third  wife,  and  born 
in  Moab. 

Jew  (fr.  Heb.  YShudi  =  descendant  of  Judah,  or 
nian  of  Judah ;  Gr.  form  loudaios ;  L.  Judceus). 
This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  (Israel,  Kingdom  of  ;  Judah,  Kingdom  of). 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  in  2  K.  (xvi.  6,  xxv.  25), 
and  seven  times  in  the  later  chapters  of  Jer. 
(xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9  with  "Hebrew,"  xxxviii.  19,  xl. 
12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  Iii.  28).  The  term  first  makes  its 
appearance  just  before  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  then  is  used  to  denote  the  men  of  Ju- 
dah who  held  Elath,  and  were  driven  out  by  Rezin, 
king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  The  fugitives  in  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliv.  1)  belonged  to  the  two  tribes,  and  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  more  important 
After  the  Return  the  word  received  a  larger  applica- 
tion. Partly  from  the  predominance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among  those 
who  returned  to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identifi- 
cation of  Judah  with  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes 
of  the  people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state 
were  called  Jews  (Judeans),  and  the  name  was  ex- 


tended to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered 
throughout  the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12  ;  Ezr.  iv.  12, 
23,  &c. ;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c.;  Esth.  iii.  4  ff., 
&c.).  Under  the  name  of  "  Judeans,"  the  people 
of  Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers  (Tac.  H. 
V.  2,  &c.).  The  force  of  the  title  "  Jew  "  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  who  very 
rarely  uses  any  other  term  to  describe  the  oppo- 
nents of  our  Lord.  The  name,  indeed,  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life  to  be  the  true  an- 
tithesis to  Christianity,  as  describing  the  limited  and 
definite  form  of  a  national  religion ;  but  at  an  ear- 
lier stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith,  it  was  con- 
trasted with  Greek  as  implying  an  outward  cove- 
nant with  God  (Rom.  i.  16,'  ii.  9,  10;  Col.  iii.  11, 
&c.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of  wider  application 
than  "  Hebrew,"  which  was  the  correlative  of  Hel- 
lenist, and  marked  a  division  of  language  subsist- 
ing within  the  entire  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  expressive  than  Israelite,  which  brought  out 
with  especial  clearness  the  privileges  and  hopes  of 
the  children  of  Jacob  (2  Cor.  xi.  22;  Jn.  L  47; 
1  Mc.  i.  43,  53,  and  often).  The  history  of  Judaism 
is  divided  by  Jost — the  most  profound  writer  who 
has  investigated  it — into  two  great  eras,  the  first 
extending  to  the  close  of  the  collections  of  the  oral 
laws,  536  B.  c. — 600  a.  d.  :  the  second  reaching  to 
the  present  time.  Alexander  ;  Alexandria  ;  An- 
TiocHUS;  Bible;  Canon;  Captivity;  Cyrps;  Dis- 
persion ;  Herod ;  Idolatry ;  Jerusalem ;  Law  of 
Moses  ;  Maccabees  ;  Messiah  ;  Mordecai  ;  Old 
Testament  ;  Septcagint  ;  Synagogue  ;  Versions, 
Ancient. 

Jews'  Lan'giuige,  In  the :  literally  Jewishly  (2  K. 
xviii,  26,  28;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  18;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13; 
Neh.  xiii.  24).  The  term  denotes  as  well  the  pure 
Hebrew  as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Captivity, 
which  was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms  and 
idioms.     Shemitic  Languages  ;  Writing. 

Jew'eli     Stones,  Precious. 

Jewess  (fr.  Jew),  a  woman  of  Hebrew  birth, 
without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts  xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24). 

Jew'ish  (fr.  Jew),  of  or  belonging  to  Jews ;  an 
epithet  applied  to  their  Rabbinical  legends  (Tit.  i. 
14). 

Jew'ry,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  Ychud  and 
Gr.  loudaia,  elsewhere  rendered  Judah  and  Judea. 
It  occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esd.  i. 
32,  &c.)  and  N.  T.  (Lk.  xxiii.  5;  Jn.  vii.  1),  once 
only  in  the  0.  T.  (Dan.  v.  13).  Jewry  comes  to  us 
through  the  Norman-French,  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Old  English.     Jew. 

Jez-a-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jaazaniah,  Ges.),  son  of 
Hoshaiah,  the  Maachathite ;  =  Jaazaniah  ;  perhaps 
also  =  AzARiAH  23 ;  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
forces,  who  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the 
final  attack  of  the  Chaldeans.  When  the  Babylo- 
nians had  departed,  Jezaniah  with  his  men  returned 
to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  that  officer  Jezaniah  took 
a  prominent  part  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8,  xlii.  1, 
xliii.  2).     Ishmael  6 ;  Johanan  3. 

Jez'e-bel  (fr.  Heb.  =  nat  cohabited,  chaste,  Ges.  { 
Father  [=  Baal]  of  the  heavenly  dwelling,  Fii.),  wife 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  mother  of  Athaliah, 
queen  of  Judah,  and  Ahaziah  1  and  Joram  (Jeho- 
RAM  1),  kings  of  Israel.  She  was  a  Phenician 
princess,  daughter  of  "  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians."  Her  marriage  with  Ahab  was  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  She  was  a  woman  in 
whom,  with  the  reckless  and  licentious  habits  of  an 
Oriental  queen,  were  united  the  sternest  and  fiercest 
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qualities  inherent  in  the  Fhenician  people.  In  her 
hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet  (1  K. 
xxi.  25).  The  first  effect  of  her  influence  was  the 
immediate  establishment  of  the  Pheniclan  worship 
on  a  grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At  her  ta- 
ble were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  400  of  Astarte  (xvi.  31,  32,  xviii.  19). 
The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
found  their  chief  refuge  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  put  to  the  sword 
(xviii.  13  ;  2  K.  "ix.  7).  When  at  last  the  people, 
at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  rose  against  her  minis- 
ters, and  slaughtered  them  at  the  foot  of  Carmel, 
and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into  submission,  she 
alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind  ;  and  when  she 
received  in  the  palace  of  Jezrekl  the  tidings  that 
her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed  (1  K.  xix.  1),  her 
only  answer  was  one  of  those  fearful  vows  which 
have  made  the  leaders  of  Shemitic  nations  so  terri- 
ble whether  for  good  or  evil — expressed  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  very  man  who,  as  it  might  have  seemed 
but  an  hour  before,  had  her  life  in  his  power  (xix. 
2).  Elijah  fled  for  his  life.  The  next  instance  of 
her  power  is  still  more  characteristic  and  complete. 
When  she  found  her  husband  cast  down  by  his  dis- 
appointment at  being  thwarted  by  Naboth,  she 
took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands  (xxi.  Y).  She 
wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  it  with 
his  seal.  To  her,  and  not  to  Ahab,  was  sent  the 
announcement  that  the  royal  wishes  were  accom- 
plished (14),  and  she  bade  her  husband  go  and  take 
the  vacant  property ;  and  on  her  accordingly  fell 
the  prophet's  curse,  as  well  as  on  her  husband  (23). 
We  hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But  she 
survived  Ahab  for  fourteen  years,  and  still,  as 
queen-mother  (after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a 
great  personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as 
such,  became  the  special  mark  for  the  vengeance 
of  Jehu.  But  in  that  supreme  hour  of  her  house 
the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen  rose  within  her,  equal 
to  the  dreadful  emergency.  She  was  in  the  palace, 
which  stood  by  the  gate  of  the  city,  overlooking 
the  approach  from  the  E.  Beneath  lay  the  open 
space  under  the  city  walls.  She  determined  to  face 
the  destroyer  of  her  family,  whom  she  saw  rapidly 
advancing  in  his  chariot.  She  painted  her  eyelids 
in  the  Eastern  fashion  with  antimony,  so  as  to  give 
a  darker  border  to  the  eyes,  and  make  them  look 
larger  and  brighter  (Paikt),  possibly  to  induce  Jehu, 
after  the  manner  of  Eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her, 
the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,  but  more 
probably  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendor.  She 
tired  her  head,  and,  looking  down  upon  him  from 
the  high  latticed  window  in  the  tower,  she  met  him 
by  an  allusion  to  a  former  act  of  treason  in  the  his- 
tory of  her  adopted  country.  Jehu  looked  up  from 
his  chariot  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal  ha- 
rem showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and,  at  his 
command,  dashed  the  ancient  princess  down  from 
the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front  of  the 
conqueror's  chariot.  The  blood  flew  from  her  man- 
gled corpse  over  the  palace-wall  behind,  and  over 
the  advancing  horses  in  front  The  merciless  de- 
stroyer passed  on ;  and  the  last  remains  of  life  were 
trampled  out  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  The  body  was 
left  in  that  open  space  called  in  modern  Eastern 
language  "  the  mounds,"  where  oflFal  is  thrown  from 
the  city-walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities,  which 
prowl  around  these  localities,  and  which  the  present 
writer  (Stanley)  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  mod- 
cm  village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jezreel, 
pounced  upon  this  unexpected  prey.    Nothing  was 


left  by  them  but  the  hard  portions  of  the  human 
skeleton,  the  skull,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  (2  K.  ix.). 
Long  afterward  her  name  lived  as  the  byword  for 
all  that  was  execrable.  It  is  given  to  a  church  or 
an  individual  in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  man- 
ner fanaticism  and  profligacy  (Rev.  ii.  20). 

Je-zc'iDS  (fr.  Gr.).  1.  Jahaziel  (1  Esd.  viii.  82). 
— 8.  Jehiel,  father  of  Obadiah  (viii.  35). 

Je'zer  (tr.  Heb.  =  formation,  imagination,  Ges.), 
third  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ;  Num.  xxvi. 
49;  1  Chr.  viL  13),  and  father  of  the  family  of  the 
Jezesites. 

Je'zer-ites,  the  =  a  family  of  Naphtali,  descend- 
ants of  Jezer  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

Jr-zi'ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  sprinkler,  Ges.), 
a  descendant  of  Parosh  ;  husband  of  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  25). 

Je  zi-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  assembly  of  Ood,  Ges.),  a 
Benjaniite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Jcz-Ii'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  God  draws  out  ot  pre- 
serves, Ges.),  a  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

Je-zo'ar  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zohar),  son  of  Helah,  one 
of  the  wives  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Jez-ra-tai'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Izrahiah),  a  Levite, 
leader  of  the  choristers  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

J€Z're-eI  (fr.  Heb.  =  God  has  planted,  Ges.),  a 
descendant  of  the  father  or  founder  of  Etam,  of  the 
line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).  But  as  the  verse  now 
stands,  we  must  supply  some  such  word  as  "  fami- 
lies ; "  "  these  (are  the  families  of)  the  father  of 
Etam." 

Jez're-«1  (see  above).  1.  The  name  "Jezreel" 
is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4,  and  Hos.  i. 
5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest  extent, 
the  general  form  of  the  name  Esdr^lon  (first  used 
in  Jd.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modem  times.  In 
its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city,  it  first 
appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18.  But  its  historical  impor- 
tance dates  from  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  chose  it 
for  his  chief  residence.  The  situation  of  the  modem 
village  of  Zer^in  (=  Jezreel)  shows  the  fitness  of  his 
choice.  It  is  on  one  of  the  gentle  swells  which 
rise  out  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  but  with 
two  peculiarities  which  mark  it  out  from  the  rest. 
One  is  its  strength.  On  the  N.  E.  the  hill  presents 
a  steep  rocky  descent  of  at  least  100  feet.  The 
other  is  its  central  locality.  It  stands  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  middle  branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks 
of  the  plain,  and  looks  straight  toward  the  wide 
western  level ;  thus  commanding  the  view  toward 
the  Jordan  on  the  E.  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible  from 
Carmel  on  the  W.  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  within  the  town  probably,  was  a  tem- 
ple and  grove  of  Astarte  (Ashtoreth),  with  an  es- 
tablishment of  400  priests  supported  by  Jezebel 
(xvi.  33  ;  2  K.  X.  11).  Tlie  palace  of  Ahab  (1  K. 
xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  containing  his  "ivory 
house  "  (xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (compare  xxi.  1 ; 
2  K.  ix.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel 
lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and  had  a  high  window 
facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  80).  Close  by,  if  not  form- 
ing part  of  this  seraglio,  was  a  watch-tower,  on 
which  a  sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals 
from  the  disturbed  district  beyond  the  Jordan  (ix. 
17).  An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  among 
the  hovels  of  the  modem  village  may  be  its  repre- 
sentative. The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  E.  was 
also  the  gateway  of  the  palace  (ix.  31).    A  little 
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further  E.,  but  adjoining  the  royal  domain  (IK. 
xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of  land  cleared  out  of 
the  uneven  valley,  which  belonged  to  Naboth  (2  K. 
ix.  25).  Whether  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  was  here 
or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  question.    Still  in  the 


same  eastern  direction  are  two  springs,  one  twelve 
minutes  from  the  town,  the  other  twenty  minutes. 
The  latter,  probably  both  from  its  size  and  situation, 
was  known  as  "  the  spring  of  Jezreel "  (mistrans- 
lated A.  V.  "a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1),    With 


Zer'in  —  ancient  JeireeU— <From  Smith's  Smaller  UictiODUy.) 


the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of  Jezreel 
departed. — i,  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  56). 
Here  David  in  his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess  for  his  first  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx. 
5). — 3.  Eldest  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  4). 

Jez're-el-ite  =  an  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K. 
xxi.  1,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16 ;   2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 

Jez're-el-i-tess  [i  pronounced  as  in  Jezreelite\  =z  a 
woman  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5  ;  2  Sam. 
iL  2,  iii.  2;  1  Chr.  iii.  1). 

Jib'sam  (fr.  Heb.  =  pleasant,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Tola, 
the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jid'laph  (fr.  Heb.  =  tearful,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Na- 
hor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Jim'na  (fr.  Heb.  =  Imxah  =  Jimsah),  the  first- 
bom  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  44);  elsewhere  called 
in  the  A.  V.  Jimnah  and  Iunah  1. 

Jiffl'nab  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jimxa  =  Imnah  1  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17). 

Jim'nites,  the  =:  the  descendants  of  Jimna  (Num. 
xxvi.  44). 

Jiph'tah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jephthah),  a  city  of  Judah 
in  the  maritime  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  43).  Wilton  (in 
Fbn.,  article  Libnah)  identifies  Jiphtah  with  Bati- 
hah  near  Gaza. 

Jiph'tliah-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  which  God  opens,  Ges.), 
the  Valley  of,  a  valley  (Valley  2)  which  served  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  for  the  boundary  both  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and  Asher  (ver.  27).  Rob- 
inson suggests  that  Jiphthah-el  =  Jotapata,  the 
city  which  so  long  withstood  Vespasian  (Jos.  B.  J. 
iiL  7),  and  that  they  survive  in  the  modern  JefM, 
a  village  in  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  half-way  be- 
tween the  Ray  of  Acre  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesa- 
ret.  In  this  case  the  valley  is  the  great  Wady 
*Abilin,  which  has  its  head  in  the  hills  near  Je/dt, 
and  runs  thence  W.  to  the  maritime  plain. 

J«'ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  whose /a^er  is  Jehovah,  Ges.), 


the  most  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not  the  eldest 
(1  Chr.  ii.  16)  of  the  three  nephews  of  David,  the 
children  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  Their  father 
is  unknown,  but  seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethle- 
hem, and  to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  wc  find 
mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii. 
32).  Joab  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to 
the  throne  at  Hebron.  He  with  his  two  brothers 
(Abishai  ;  Asahel)  went  out  from  Hebron  at  the 
head  of  David's  "  servants,"  or  guards,  to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  movements  of  Abxer.  The  two  par- 
ties sat  opposite  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the 
tank  by  Gibeon.  Abner's  challenge,  to  which  Joab 
assented,  led  to  a  desperate  struggle  between  twelve 
champions  from  either  side.  This  roused  the  blood 
of  the  rival  tribes ;  a  general  encounter  ensued ; 
Abner  and  his  company  were  defeated,  and  in  his 
flight,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  swift-footed  Asa- 
hel, he  reluctantly  killed  the  unfortunate  youth. 
His  two  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  only  hurried 
on  with  greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  In  answer  to 
the  appeal  of  Abner,  Joab  withdrew  his  men,  but 
his  revenge  was  only  postponed.  He  had  been  on 
another  of  these  predatory  excursions  from  Hebron, 
when  he  was  informed  on  his  return  that  Abner 
had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit  to  David,  and  been 
received  into  favor  (2  Sam.  iiL  23).  He  broke  out 
into  a  violent  remonstrance  with  the  king,  and 
then,  without  David's  knowledge,  immediately  sent 
messengers  after  Abner,  who  was  overtaken  by 
them  at  the  well  of  Sirah.  Abner  returned  at  once. 
Joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  the 
town ;  Joab  took  him  aside  (iii.  27),  as  if  with  a 
peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a  deadly 
blow  "under  the  fifth  rib."  There  was  now  no 
rival  left  in  the  way  of  Joab's  advancement,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Jebus  he  was  appointed  for  his  prow- 
ess commander-in-chief — "  captain  of  the  host " — 
the  same  oflSce  that  Abner  had  held  under  Saul,  the 
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highest  in  the  state  after  the  king  (1  Chr.  xi.  6;  2 
Sara.  viii.  16).  In  this  post  he  was  content,  and 
served  the  king  with  undeviating  fidelity.  In  the 
wide  range  of  wars  whicli  David  undertook,  Joab 
was  the  acting  general.  He  had  a  chief  arroor- 
bearer  of  his  own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attendants  to  carry 
his  equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15).  He 
had  the  charge  of  giving  the  signal  by  trumpet  for 
advance  or  retreat  (xviii.  16).  He  was  called  by 
the  almost  regal  title  of  "Lord"  (xi.  11),  "the 
prince  of  the  king's  army"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His 
usual  residence  was  in  Jerusalem — but  he  had  a 
house  and  property,  with  barley-fields  adjoining,  in 
the  country  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  in  the  "  wilderness " 
(1  K.  ii.  34),  probably  on  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem 
(compare  1  Sara.  xiii.  18 ;  Josh.  viii.  15,  20),  near 
Baal-hazor  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23,  compare  with  xiv.  30), 
where  there  were  extensive  sheep-walks. — 1.  His 
great  war  was  that  against  Ammon,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  person.  It  was  divided  into  three  cam- 
paigns, (a)  The  first  was  against  the  allied  forces 
of  SjTia  and  Ammon.  (Hadarezer.)  (6)  The  sec- 
ond was  against  Edom.  The  decisive  victory  was 
gained  by  David  himself  in  the  "  valley  of  salt " 
(Salt,  Valley  of),  and  celebrated  by  a  triumphal 
monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab  had  the 
charge  of  carrying  out  the  victory,  and  remained 
for  sue  months,  extirpating  the  male  population, 
whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra  (IK. 
xi.  15,  16).  (<?)  The  third  was  against  the  Ammon- 
ites. They  were  again  left  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7- 
19).  At  the  siege  of  Kabbah  1,  the  ark  was  sent 
with  him,  and  the  whole  army  was  encamped  in 
booths  or  huts  round  the  beleaguered  city  (xi.  1, 
11).  After  a  sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused 
some  loss  to  the  Jewish  army,  Joab  took  the  lower 
city  on  the  river,  and  then  sent  to  urge  David  to 
come  and  take  the  citadel  (xii.  26-28). — 2.  The  ser- 
vices of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not  confined  to 
these  military  achievements.  In  the  entangled  re- 
lations which  grew  up  in  David's  domestic  life,  he 
bore  an  important  part,  (a)  The  first  occasion  was 
the  unhappy  correspondence  which  passed  between 
him  and  the  king  during  the  Ammonite  war  re- 
specting Uriah  the  Hittite  (xi.  1-25).  (b)  The  next 
occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed  was  in  his  suc- 
cessful endeavor  to  reinstate  Absalom  in  David's 
favor,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon  (xiv.  1-20).  (c) 
The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less,  when  the  re- 
lations of  the  father  and  son  were  reversed  by 
the  successful  revolt  of  Absalom.  His  former  in- 
timacy with  the  prince  did  not  impair  his  fidelity 
to  the  king.  He  followed  him  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  in  the  final  battle  of  Ephraim  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel  prince's  dan- 
gerous life  in  spite  of  David's  injunction  to  spare 
him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  courage  to  act 
80  decisive  a  part  (xviii.  2,  11-15).  The  king 
transferred  the  command  to  Amasa.  {d)  Nothing 
brings  out  more  strongly  the  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this  trying  crisis 
of  his  history.  With  his  own  guard  and  the 
mighty  men  under  Abishai  he  went  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  heat 
of  pursuit  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa,  more 
leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At  "  the 
great  stone  "  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met.  Joab's 
sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle  ;  by  design  or  ac- 
cident it  protruded  from  the  sheath  ;  Amasa  rushed 
into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to  which  Joab  in- 


vited him,  holding  fast  his  beard  by  his  own  right 
hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword  in  his  left  hand 
plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach  ;  a  single  blow  from 
that  practised  arm,  as  in  the  case  of  Abner,  sufficed 
to  do  its  work,  (c)  At  the  moment,  all  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a 
proof  was  given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in 
Joab's  judgment  (xx.  16-22).  (Abel  1 ;  Sheba.) 
(/)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on  the 
announcement  of  the  king's  desire  to  number  the 
people  (xxiv.  1-4  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  6).— 3.  There  is 
something  mournful  in  the  end  of  Joab.  At  the 
close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty,  so  long  unshaken, 
at  last  wavered.  "  Though  he  had  not  turned  after 
Absalom,  he  turned  after  Adonijah  "  (IK.  ii.  28). 
This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  divine  des- 
ignation of  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10,  xxviii.  5). 
The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  sus- 
picions of  Solomon.  Joab  fled  to  the  shelter  of 
the  altar  at  Gibeon,  and  was  there  slain  by  Benaiah. 
—2.  Son  of  Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  ( 1 
Chr.  iv.  14). — 3.  The  head  of  a  family,  not  of 
priestly  or  Levitical  rank,  whose  descendants,  with 
those  of  Jeshua,  were  the  most  numerous  of  all 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9 ; 
Keh.  vii.  11;  1  Esd.  viii.  35).    Pahatb-moab. 

Jo'a-Chaz  [-kaz]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jehoahaz  (I 
Esd.  i.  34),  the  son  of  Josiah. 

Jo'a-ehim  [-kimj.  1.  Jehoiakim  (Bar.  i.  3)  = 
JoACiM  1. — i,  A  "high-priest"  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  Baruch  "  the  son  of  Chelcias,"  L  e. 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  1). 

Jo'a-eim  [-sim]  (L.  fr.  Heb.).  1.  Jehoiakiu  (1 
Esd.  i.  37,  38,  39)  =  Joachim  1. — i.  Jehoiachis 
(i.  43).— 3.  JoiAKiM,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (v.  ft). — i, 
"  The  high-priest  which  was  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jd.  iv. 
6,  14)  in  the  time  of  Judith  (xv.  8  fiF.).  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  him  with  any  historical  char- 
acter.-^S.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1  fll). 

J04-da'nns  (fr.  Gr.,  probably  corrupted  from 
Gedaliah),  a  son  of  Jeshua.  the  son  of  Jozadak  (1 
Esd.  ix.  19)  ;  =  Gedaliah  3  ? 

Jo'ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  whose  brother  (i.  e.  helper)  is 
Jehovah,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Asaph,  and  chronicler, 
or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxvi.  3, 
11,  22).— 2t  Son  or  grandson  of  Zimmah,  a  Gershon- 
ite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21);  apparently  =  Ethan  (ver.  42). 
^-3.  Third  son  of  Obed-edom  (xxvi.  4),  a  Korhite, 
and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  appointed  by  David.— 
4«  A  Gershonite,  son  of  Zimmah,  and  father  of 
Eden ;  active  with  his  son  in  Hezekiah's  reforma- 
tion (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). — 5«  Son  of  Joahaz,  and 
keeper  of  the  records,  or  annalist  to  Josiah  (xxxiv. 
8). 

Jo'a-haz  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehoahaz,  Ges.),  father  of 
Joah  5  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

Jo-a'nan  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jobaman,  son  of  Elia- 
shib  (1  Esd.  ix.  1). 

Jo-an'na  (L.  =  Jehohanan),  son  of  Rhesa,  ac- 
cording to  Lk.  iii.  27,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Christ.  But,  according  to  Lord  A.  C.  Hcrvey  in  the 
Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 

Jo-an'na  (see  above),  one  of  the  women  who 
ministered  unto  Jesus,  and  brought  spices  and  oint- 
ments to  embalm  His  body  (Lk.  viii  3,  xxiv.  10) ; 
"  wife  of  Chusa,  steward  of  Herod,"  i.  e.  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

Jo-an'nan  (fr.  Gr.  =  Jehohanan),  surnamed  Cad- 
dis, eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  ii.  2). 

J«'a-rik  (L.  =  Jehoiabib),  chief  of  the  first  of 
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the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  in  the  reign  of 
David,  and  ancestor  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mc.  ii.  1). 
Jo'ash  (fr.  Heb.,  contracted  fr.  Jehoash,  except 
No.  7,  8).  1.  Son  of  Ahaziah  2,  king  of  Judab, 
and  the  only  one  of  his  children  who  escaped  the 
murderous  hand  of  Athaliah.  After  his  father's 
sister  Jehoshabeath,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had 
stolen  him  from  among  the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid 
for  six  years  in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  of  his  concealment, 
a  successful  revolution  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  freed  the  country  from  the  tyr- 
anny and  idolatries  of  Athaliah.  For  at  least 
twenty-three  years,  while  Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign 
was  very  prosperous.  Excepting  that  the  high- 
places  were  still  resorted  to  for  incense  and  sacri- 
fice, pure  religion  was  restored,  large  contributions 
were  made  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple,  which  was 
accordingly  restored ;  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  free  from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
disturbance.  But,  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada, 
Joash  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at  whose 
suggestion  he  revived  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth.  When  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  caused  him 
to  be  stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court  of  the 
Lord's  house  (Mat.  xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  im- 
precated by  the  murdered  high-priest  was  not  long 
delayed.  That  very  year,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  a  vast 
booty  as  the  price  of  his  departure.  Joash  had 
scarcely  escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell  into  an- 
other and  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants,  taking 
advantage  of  his  severe  illness,  some  think  of  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo. 
Joash's  reign  lasted  forty  years.  (Israel,  Kingdom 
OF ;  JcDAH,  Kingdom  of.) — i.  Son  and  successor 
of  Jehoahaz  1,  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  for 
two  years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with  the  pre- 
ceding (2  K.  liv.  1 ;  compare  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10), 
When  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was 
in  a  deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of 
Hazael  and  Ben-hadad,  kings  of  Syria.  On  occasion 
of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to  Elisha  on  his 
death-bed,  the  prophet  promised  him  deliverance 
from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek  (IK.  xx.  26-30). 
He  then  bid  him  smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
king  smote  thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet 
rebuked  him  for  staying,  and  limited  to  three  his 
victories  over  Syria.  Accordingly  Joash  did  beat 
Ben-hadad  three  times  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  re- 
covered from  him  the  cities  which  Hazael  had  taken 
from  Jehoahaz.  The  other  great  military  event  of 
Joash's  reign  was  his  successful  war  with  Amaziab, 
king  of  Judah.  The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given 
fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  The  two  armies  met  at  Beth- 
shemesh,  that  of  Joash  was  victorious,  put  the 
army  of  Amaziah  to  the  rout,  took  him  prisoner, 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  plundered  the  city.  He  died  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II.— 3.  Father  of 
GiDEOX,  and  a  wealthy  man  among  the  Abiezrites 
(Judg.  vi.  11,  29-31,  vii.  14,  viii.  13,  29,  32).— 
A,  Apparently  a  younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held  a 
subordinate  jurisdiction  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
or  was  appointed  viceroy  (2  Chr.  xviiL  25)  during 
his  absence  in  the  attack  on  Ramoth-gilead  (1  K. 
xxii.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25).  Or  he  may  have  been 
merely  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  (compare  Mal- 
CHiAH  8). — 5.  A  descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
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Judah,  but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  is 
not  clear  (1  Chr.  iv.  22). — 6.  A  Benjamite  hero, 
son  of  Shemaah  of  Gibeah  (xiL  8).  He  joined 
David  at  Ziklag. — 7.  (fr.  Heb.  =  to  whom  Jehovah 
hastens,  sc.  with  help,  Ges.).  One  of  the  officers 
of  David's  household  (xxvii.  28).— 8.  Son  of  Becher, 
and  head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (vii.  8). 

Joa-tham  (L.)  =  Jotuam  the  son  of  Uzziah  (Mat. 
i.  9). 

Jo-a-zab'dns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Jozabad  the  Levite  (1 
Esd.  ix.  48  ;  compare  Neh.  viii.  7). 

Job  To  as  in  note]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  yob  =  returner,  re- 
turner home,  =  Jashub,  Fii.),  third  son  of  Issachar 
(Gen.  xlvi.  13),  called  in  another  genealogy  Jasbcb 
(1  Chr.  vu.  1). 

Job  (L.  fr.  Heb.  tifob  =  one  perxecuted,  Ges. ;  con- 
verted, Fii.).  1.  A  patriarch  of  Uz,  distinguished  for 
his  affiictions,  uprightness,  and  patience  (Ez.  xiv. 
14  flF. ;  Jas.  v.  11);  the  chief  character  in — %,  Tlie 
Book  of  Job.  This  book  consists  of  five  parts  :  the 
introduction,  the  discussion  between  Job  and  his 
three  friends  (Eliphaz  ;  Bildad  ;  Zophar),  the 
speech  of  Elihd,  the  manifestation  and  address  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  concluding  chapter. — I. 
Aualygis. — 1.  The  introduction  supplies  all  the 
facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a 
chieftain  in  the  land  of  Uz,  of  immense  wealth  and 
high  rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East,"  is  represented  as  a  man  of  perfect  integrity, 
blameless  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  declared  in- 
deed by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "  without  his  like 
in  all  the  earth,"  "  a  perfect,  and  an  upright  man, 
one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil."  One 
question  could  be  raised  by  envy;  may  not  th* 
goodness  which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible  re- 
wards be  a  refined  form  of  selfishness  ?  In  the 
world  of  spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  exist- 
ence are  brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing 
angel,  suggests  the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear  God  for 
nought  ?  "  and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external 
blessings  were  withdrawn.  Job  would  cast  off  his 
allegiance — "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  The 
problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which  this 
book  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can  good- 
ness exist  irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of 
God  be  retained  by  man  when  every  inducement  to 
selfishness  is  taken  away  ?  The  accuser  receives 
permission  to  make  the  trial.  He  destroys  Job's 
property,  then  his  children  ;  and  afterward,  to  leave 
no  possible  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict 
upon  him  the  most  terrible  disease  known  in  the 
East.  (Medicine.)  Job's  wife  breaks  down  entirely 
under  the  trial.  Job  remains  steadfast.  He  repels 
his  wife's  suggestion  with  the  simple  words, "  What, 
shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  "  "  In  all  this  Job  did 
not  sm  with  his  lips."  The  question  raised  by 
Satan  was  thus  answered. — 2.  Still  it  is  clear  that 
many  points  of  deep  interest  would  have  been  left 
in  obscurity.  Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job, 
he  must  have  been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events 
to  which  he  had  no  clew,  which  were  quite  unac- 
countable on  any  hypothesis  hitherto  entertained, 
and  seemed  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  justice  en- 
graven on  man's  heart.  An  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  the  providential  government  of  the 
world  is  afforded  in  the  most  natural  manner  by 
the  introduction  of  three  men,  representing  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  age,  wlio  came  to 
condole  with  Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes. 
The  meeting  is  described  with  singular  beauty.  At 
a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the  wild  demonstra- 
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tions  of  sympathizing  grief  usual  in  the  East ;  com- 
ing near  they  are  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  his 
wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
without  uttering  a  word.  This  awful  silence  drew 
out  all  his  anguish.  In  an  agony  of  desperation 
he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth.  With  the  answer 
to  this  outburst  begins  a  series  of  discussions,  con- 
tinued probably  with  some  intervals,  during  several 
successive  days.  The  results  of  the  Jirsl  discussion 
(Job  iii.-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have 
on  the  part  of  Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine 
government  resting  upon  an  exact  and  uniform  cor- 
relation between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6,  11,  and 
throughout).  Afflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing 
in  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  radically  op- 
posed to  God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  His  chas- 
tisements. They  lead  of  course  to  correction  and 
amendment  of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  con- 
fesses his  sins,  puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God. 
In  that  case  restoration  to  peace,  and  even  in- 
creased prosperity  may  be  expected  (v.  l'7-2'7). 
Still  the  fact  of  the  suffering  always  proves  the 
commission  of  some  special  sin,  while  the  demeanor 
of  the  sufferer  indicates  the  true  internal  relation 
between  him  and  God.  These  principles  are  ap- 
plied by  them  to  the  case  of  Job.  In  this  part  of 
the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three  friends  is 
clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  represents  the  true  pa- 
triarchal chieftain,  grave  and  dignified,  and  erring 
only  from  an  exclusive  adherence  to  tenets  hither- 
to unquestioned,  and  influenced  in  the  first  place 
by  genuine  regard  for  Job  and  sympathy  with  his 
afflictions.  Bildad,  without  much  originality  or  in- 
dependence of  character,  reposes  partly  on  the 
wise  saws  of  antiquity,  partly  on  the  authority  of 
his  older  friend.  Zophar  seems  to  be  a  young 
man ;  his  language  is  violent,  and  at  times  even 
coarse  and  offensive.  He  represents  the  prejudiced 
and  narrow-minded  bigots  of  his  age.  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  position  and  arguments  of  Job,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direct  object  of 
the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  deny 
or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  integrity  is  as- 
serted by  God  Himself.  He  knows  that  he  is  not 
an  offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents ;  and  this 
consciousness  enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly 
their  position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  pun- 
ishment follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  com- 
mission. In  the  government  of  Providence  he  can 
see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.  that  all  events  and 
results  are  absolutely  in  God's  hand  (xii.  9-25),  but 
as  for  the  principles  which  underlie  those  events  he 
knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure  that  his  friends 
are  equally  uninformed.  Still  he  doubts  not  that 
God  IS  just.  There  remains  then  but  one  course 
open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  sup- 
plication, implores  God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open 
trial  (xiii.  18-28).  Believing  that  with  death  all 
hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases,  he  prays 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and 
there  reserved  for  the  day  when  God  will  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  Himself  in  love  (ver.  15).  In 
the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a  more  res- 
olute elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Job's  friends 
to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive  justice. 
This  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  position 
taken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  innocence. 
Eliphaz  (xv.),  who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of 
the  argument,  does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to 
Job  the  worst  crimes  of  which  man  could  be  guilty. 
Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion  of  ungodli- 
ness, and  concludes  that  the  special  evils  which  had 


come  upon  Job  are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to 
one  who  is  without  God.  Zophar  not  only  accounts 
for  Job's  present  calamities,  but  menaces  him  with 
still  greater  evils  (xx.).  In  answer  Job  recognizes 
the  hand  of  God  in  his  afflictions  (xvi.  7-16,  and 
xix.  6-20),  but  rejects  the  charge  of  ungodlintss  ; 
he  has  never  forsaken  his  Maker,  and  never  ceased 
to  pray.  He  argues  that  since  in  this  life  the  right- 
eous certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it  follows 
that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  sufferings  re- 
corded, with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  justice.  On  the  other  hand, 
stung  by  the  harsh  and  narrow-minded  bigotry  of 
his  opponents.  Job  draws  out  (xxi.)  with  terrible 
force  the  undeniable  fact,  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  lives  ungodly  men,  avowed 
atheists  (ver.  14,  15),  persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the 
very  crimes  imputed,  out  of  mere  conjecture,  to 
himself,  frequently  enjoy  great  and  unbroken  pros- 
perity. In  the  third  dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real 
progress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  Eliphaz 
(xxii.)  makes  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point. 
The  station  in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  pre- 
sented temptations  to  certain  crimes ;  the  punish- 
ments which  he  undergoes  are  precisely  such  as 
might  be  expected  had  those  crimes  been  commit- 
ted ;  hence  he  infers  they  actually  were  committed. 
Bildad  has  nothing  to  add  but  a  few  solemn  words 
on  the  incomprehensible  majesty  of  God  and  the 
nothingness  of  man.  Zophar  is  put  to  silence. 
In  his  last  two  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incomparable  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  which  he  regards 
as  established  (xxvi.).  He  then  (xxvii.)  describes, 
even  more  completely  than  his  opponents  had 
done,  the  destruction  which,  as  a  rule,  ultimately 
falls  upon  the  hypocrite.  Then  follows  (xxviii.) 
the  grand  description  of  Wisdom.  The  remainder 
of  this  discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly 
beautiful  description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted 
with  his  actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vin- 
dication of  his  character  from  all  the  charges 
made  or  insinuated  by  his  opponents. — 3.  Thus 
ends  the  discussion  in  which  it  is  evident  both 
parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  has  been  be- 
trayed into  very  hazardous  statements,  while  his 
friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous,  on 
the  other  bigoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points 
which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed, 
are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor  (xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a  young  man,  descended  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  has 
listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  arguments  of 
his  elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward 
inspiration,  he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  par- 
ties in  the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He 
shows  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or 
insufficient  grounds,  and  failed  ta  convict  him,  or 
to  vindicate  God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed 
his  entire  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  jus- 
tice (xxxiii.  9-11).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their 
both  overlooking  one  main  object  of  all  suffering. 
God  gpeaka  to  maa  by  chastisement.  This  state- 
ment does  not  involve  any  charge  of  special  guilt, 
such  as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had  re- 
pudiated. Again,  Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that 
any  charge  of  injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against 
Goid  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is 
the  only  source  of  justice ;  the  very  idea  of  jus- 
tice is  derived  from  His  governance  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.) 
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to  show  that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as 
Job  seems  to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt 
or  neglect  of  His  creatures.  The  rest  of  the  dis- 
course brings  out  forcibly  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as  well  as  great- 
ness, in  creation.  The  last  words  are  evidently 
spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is  coming  on. — 4.  It 
is  obvious  that  many  weighty  truths  have  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion — nearly 
every  theory  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  suffering 
has  been  reviewed — while  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  toward  the  apprehension  of  doctrines 
hereafter  to  be  revealed,  such  as  were  known  only 
to  God.  But  the  mystery  is  not  as  yet  really 
cleared  up.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany 
— from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks. 
In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  reproves 
and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God  does  not 
condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  argue  with  His 
creatures.  The  speculative  questions  discussed  in 
the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declaration 
of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a  mar- 
vellously beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  glory  of  creation,  and  His  all-embracing 
Providence  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Job  confesses  his  inability  to 
comprehend  and  therefore  to  answer  his  Maker 
(xl.  3,  4).  A  second  address  completes  the  work. 
It  proves  that  a  charge  of  injustice  against  God 
involves  the  consequence  that  the  accuser  is  more 
competent  than  He  to  rule  the  universe. — 5.  Job's 
unreserved  submission  terminates  the  trial.  In  the 
rebuke  then  addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  is  distinctly  recognized, 
while  they  are  condemned  for  untruth,  which  is 
pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restora- 
tion of  his  external  prosperity,  which  is  an  inevi- 
table result  of  God's  personal  manifestation,  sym- 
bolizes the  ultimate  compensation  of  the  righteous 
for  all  sufferings  undergone  upon  earth.  The  great 
object  of  the  book  must  surely  be  that  which  is 
distinctly  intimated  in  the  introduction,  and  con- 
firmed in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  effects  of 
calamity  in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  upon  a 
truly  religious  spirit  (so  Mr.  Cook,  original  author 
of  this  article). — II.  Integrity  of  Hie  Book.  Four 
parts  of  the  book  have  been  most  generally  at- 
tacked. 1.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters — (a)  on  account  of 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  nat- 
ural difference  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur,  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch  it- 
self. (6)  It  is  said  that  the  doctrinal  views  are 
not  in  harmony  with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly 
unfounded.  (Angels  ;  Satan.)  The  form  of  wor- 
ship belongs  essentially  to  the  early  patriarchal 
type,  (c)  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  discrep- 
ancies between  the  facts  related  in  the  introduc- 
tion, and  statements  or  allusions  in  the  dialogue. 
But  these  are  only  apparent,  not  real.  Thus  chil- 
dren of  my  womb  (["  children  of  mine  own  body," 
A.  V.J  xix.  17,  compare  i.  18,  19)  =  my  brethren, 
not  my  children  (compare  iii.  10,  viii.  4,  xxix.  5). 
(d)  The  omission  in  the  last  chapter  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  defeat  of  Satan  is  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  poem. — 2.  Strong  objections 
are  made  to  the  passage  xxvii.  7-23.  Here  Job  de- 
scribes the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hj'pocrite 
in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct 


contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  arguments 
in  other  discourses.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction 
is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that  it 
rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patriarch's 
character  and  fundamental  principles.  The  whole 
chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent:  the  first  part  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  belong  to  Job ;  nor  can  the  rest  be 
disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to  the  sense.  As 
for  the  style,  Renan,  a  most  competent  authority  in 
a  matter  of  taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  developments  in  the  poem. — 3.  The  last  two 
chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Almighty  have  been 
rejected  as  interpolations  by  many  writers,  partly 
because  of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style,  partly  aa 
not  relevant  to  the  argument.  (See  I.  4,  above.)-— 4. 
The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  difficulties, 
and  has  been  rejected  by  several,  whose  opinion, 
however,  is  controverted  not  only  by  orthodox 
writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most  skeptical  com- 
mentators. The  former  support  their  decision 
chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
real,  difference  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
book  in  tone  and  thought,  in  doctrinal  views,  and 
more  positively  in  language  and  general  style. 
Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that  Elihu 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at  the  end, 
and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job,  and  un- 
noticed in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty.  A 
caudid  and  searching  examination,  however,  proves 
that  there  is  a  close  internal  connection  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  ;  there  are  refer- 
ences to  numerous  passages  in  the  discourses  of 
Job  and  his  friends ;  so  covert  as  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  close  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  out, 
so  striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeat- 
edly demands — a  confutation  of  his  opinions  by 
rational  and  human  arguments.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omission  of  Eli- 
hu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  persons  are 
named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as  agents,  or 
as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events.  Again,  the 
discourse  being  substantially  true  did  not  need  cor- 
rection, and  is  therefore  left  unnoticed  in  the  final 
decision  of  the  Almighty.  More  weight  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of 
style,  and  dialectic  peculiarities.  It  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  form  in  which  tradition  handed 
down  the  dialogue,  or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms  and 
idioms  are  such  as  peculiarly  suit  the  style  of  the 
young  and  fiery  speaker. — III.  Historical  Character 
of  the  Work.  Three  distinct  theories  have  been 
maintained  at  various  times;  some  believing  the 
book  to  be  strictly  historical;  others  a  religious 
fiction ;  others  a  composition  based  upon  facts. 
Until  a  comparatively  late  time,  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion was,  not  only  that  the  persons  and  events  which 
it  describes  are  real,  but  that  the  very  words  of  the 
speakers  were  accurately  recorded.  It  was  sup- 
posed either  that  Job  himself  employed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  writing  it  (A.  Schultens),  or  that 
at  a  very  early  age  some  inspired  Hebrew  collected 
the  facts  and  sayings,  faithfully  preserved  by  oral 
tradition,  and  presented  them  to  his  countrymen  in 
their  own  tongue.  By  some  the  authorship  of  the 
work  was  attributed  to  Moses.  The  fact  of  Job's 
existence,  and  the  substantial  tfuth  of  the  narrative, 
were  not  likely  to  be  denied  by  Hebrews  or  Chris- 
tians, considering  the  terms  in  which  the  patriarch 
is  named  in  Ez.  xiv.  and  Jas.  v.  11.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  improbable  that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  in- 
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vented  such  a  character  as  that  of  Job,  should  have 
represented  him  as  belonging  to  a  race  wliich, 
though  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  was 
never  on  friendly,  and  generally  on  hostile,  terms 
with  his  own  people.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that 
there  is  a  singular  air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narra- 
tive, such  as  must  either  proceed  naturally  from  a 
faithful  adherence,  to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  consummate  art.  Forcible  as  these 
arguments  may  appear,  many  critics  have  adopted 
the  opinion  either  that  the  whole  work  is  a  moral  or 
religious  apologue,  or  that,  upon  a  substratum  of  a 
few  rudimental  facts  preserved  by  tradition,  the 
genius  of  an  original  thinker  has  raised  this,  the 
most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind. 
While  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain  its  historical 
character,  Samuel  Bar  Xachman  declares  his  con- 
viction, "  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a  created 
man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  Luther  first  sug- 
gested the  theory,  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  now  most  generally  received.  He  says :  "  I  look 
upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is  written,  but 
that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned  man  brought 
it  into  its  present  form." — IV.  Probable  age,  coun- 
try, and  position  of  the  Author.  The  language  alone 
does  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive 
test  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition.  The  fact 
that  the  language  of  this  work  approaches  far  more 
nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any  other  Hebrew  pro- 
duction was  remarked  by  Jerome,  and  is  recognized 
by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic  words,  and  grammat- 
ical forms,  which  some  critics  have  regarded  as 
strong  proof  that  the  writers  must  have  lived  during, 
or  even  after  the  Captivity.  At  present  this  hy- 
pothesis is  universally  given  up  as  untenable.  It  is 
proved  that  the  Aramaisms  of  the  book  of  Job  are 
such  as  characterize  the  antique  and  highly  poetic 
style.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  that 
the  book  was  written  long  before  the  exile  ;  while 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a  later  date 
than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
archal age.  This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the 
style.  All  critics  have  recognized  its  grand  archaic 
character.  The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of 
this  book  is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the 
Hebrews,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Considerable  weight  must  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for  ob- 
scurity than  any  Hebrew  writing.  There  is  an  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a  late  age.  But  when  it  is  owing  to  ob- 
solete words,  intense  concentration  of  thought  and 
langtiage,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long-forgotten 
traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of  prime- 
val antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  difficulties  in 
this  book.  We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from 
considering  the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical 
facts  described  or  alluded  to.  Ewald,  whose  judg- 
ment in  this  case  will  not  be  questioned,  asserts 
very  positively  that  in  all  the  descriptions  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  domestic,  social,  and  political, 
and  even  in  the  indirect  allusions  and  illustrations, 
the  genuine  coloring  of  the  age  of  Job,  i.  e.  of  the 
period  between  Abraham  and  Moses,  is  very  faith- 
fully observed ;  that  all  historical  examples  and  al- 
lusions are  taken  exclusively  from  patriarchal  times, 


and  that  there  is  a  complete  and  successful  avoid- 
ance of  direct  reference  to  later  occurrences,  which 
in  his  opinion  may  have  been  known  to  the  writer. 
All  critics  concur  in  extolling  the  fresh,  antique 
simplicity  of  maimers  described  in  this  book,  the 
genuine  air  of  the  wild,  free,  vigorous  life  of  the 
desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar  antiquity,  and  the  thorough 
consistency  in  the  development  of  characters,  equally 
remarkable  for  originahty  and  force.  Moreover, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
who  was  himself  a  warrior,  and  accustomed  to  meet 
princes  on  terms  of  equality,  would  at  a  very  early 
age  acquire  the  habits,  position,  and  knowledge, 
which  we  admire  in  Job.  No  positive  historical 
fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced  from  the  book  to 
prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  single  objection  which  presents 
any  difficulty  is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
introductory  chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  ap- 
pear first  in  Hebrew  history  about  b.  c.  770.  But 
the  name  of  Chesed,  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found 
in  the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  xxii.  (verse  22), 
a  fact  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe.  The  arguments 
which  have  induced  the  generality  of  modern  critics 
to  assign  a  later  date  to  this  book  may  be  reduced 
to  two  heads: — 1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal 
system  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in 
fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stem, 
narrow  dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Still  even 
rationalistic  criticism  cannot  show  that  there  is  a 
demonstrable  difference  in  any  essential  point  be- 
tween the  principles  recognized  in  Genesis  and  those 
of  our  author.  Again  it  is  said  that  the  representa- 
tion of  AKGELS,  and  still  more  specially  of  Satan, 
belongs  to  a  later  epoch.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  no  charge  of  idolatry  is  brought  against  Job  by 
his  opponents  when  enumerating  all  the  crimes 
which  they  can  imagine  to  account  for  his  calamities. 
The  only  allusion  to  the  subject  (Job  xxxi.  26)  refers 
to  the  earliest  form  of  false  religion  known  in  the 
East  To  an  Israelite,  living  after  the  introduction 
of  heathen  rites,  such  a  charge  was  the  very  first 
which  would  have  suggested  itself,  nor  can  any 
satisfactory  reason  be  assigned  for  the  omission. — 2. 
Nearly  all  modern  critics,  even  those  who  admit  the 
inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the  highly  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  plot,  and  the  philosophic 
tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considerable  progress  in 
mental  cultivation  far  beyond  what  can,  with  any 
show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have  existed 
before  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked  that  the  persons  introduced  in  this  book 
belong  to  a  country  celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the 
earliest  times ;  insomuch  that  the  writer  who  speaks 
of  those  schools  (Iv6nan)  considers  that  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  writings  of  Solomon  were  derived  from 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants.  The  book  of  Job 
differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater  ear- 
nestness, vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of  imagina- 
tion, and  free  independent  inquiry  into  the  princi- 
ples of  divine  government ;  characteristics  as  it 
would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted  only  with 
the  patriarchal  form  of  religion,  rather  than  of  a 
scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the  c(  iv- 
position  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  age,  admitting; 
the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  1*entatkicii. 
These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
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Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
One  hypothesis,  lately  brought  forward  by  Stickel, 
followed  by  Schlottmann,  and  supported  by  very  in- 
genious arguments,  deserves  a  more  special  notice. 
That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have  been  written 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  by  a  dweller  in 
the  south  of  Judea,  in  a  district  immediately  bor- 
dering upon  the  Idumean  desert.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  district  were  to  a  considerable  extent  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  resident  there  would 
have  peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied 
and  extensive  information  possessed  by  the  author 
of  Job.  The  local  coloring,  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  this  book,  and  so  evidently  natural,  is  just 
what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  writer.  The 
people  appear  also  to  have  been  noted  for  freshness 
and  originality  of  mind ;  qualities  seen  in  the  woman 
of  Tekoa,  or  still  more  remarkably  in  Amos,  the 
poor  and  unlearned  herdman,  also  of  Tekoa.  Some 
weight  may  also  be  attached  to  the  observation  that 
the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  southern  Palestine,  es- 
pecially the  softening  of  the  aspirants  and  exchanges 
of  the  sibilants,  resemble  the  few  divergencies  from 
pure  Hebrew  which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 
The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot  ever 
be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it  may 
certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he  must  either  have 
composed  the  work  before  the  Law  was  promul- 
gated, or  under  most  peculiar  circumstances  which 
exempted  him  from  its  influence  (so  Mr.  Cook). 
Bible  ;  Canaan  ;  Inspiration  ;  Old  Testament. 

Jo'bab  (fr.  Heb.  =  desert,  Ges.).  1.  The  last  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
2-3).  His  name  has  not  been  discovered  among  the 
Arab  names  of  places  in  southern  Arabia,  where  he 
ought  to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan. 
—i.  One  of  the  "  kings  "  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33, 
34 ;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated  after  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Esau,  and  Seir,  and  before  the  phylarchs 
descended  from  Esau. — 3.  King  of  Madon  ;  one  of 
the  northern  chieftains  who  attempted  to  oppose 
Joshua's  conquest,  and  were  routed  by  him  at 
Merom  (Josh.  xi.  1,  only).— 4.  Head  of  a  Benjamite 
house  (1  Chr.  viii.  10). 

Joch'e-bed  [jok-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whose  ghry  is  Jeho- 
vah, Ges.),  the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt 
of  Amram;  mother  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam 
(Ex.  ii.  1,  vi.  20 ;  Num.  xxvL  59). 

*  J»d  (fr.  Heb.  yod  =  hand,  Ges.),  the  tenth  let- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).     Writing. 

Jo'da  (fr.  Gr.)  =  JuDAH  2,  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  v. 
58 ;  see  Ezr.  iii.  9). 

Joed  (fr.  Heb.  =  his  witness  is  Jehovah,  Ges.),  a 
Benjamite,  son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh.  xi.  1). 

Jo'el  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  is  his  God,  i.  e.  wor- 
shipper of  Jehovah,  Ges.).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17), 
and  father  of  Heman  the  singer.  (Abiah  3 ;  Vashni.) 
— 3.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems  =  Shaul  in 
verse  24. — %,  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
(Bible  ;  Canon  ;  Inspiration  ;  Prophet)  ;  son  of 
Pethuel,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel.  Be- 
yond this  fact  aU  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  records  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  bom  and 
buried  at  Beth-horon,  between  Jerusalem  and  Cesa- 
rea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in  Judea.  Many 
diflFerent  opinions  have  been  expressed  about  the 
date  of  Joel's  prophecy.     Credner  has  placed  it  in 


the  reign  of  Joash  ;  Bertholdt  of  Hezekiah ;  Kimchi, 
Jahn,  &c.,  of  Manasseh ;  and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  The 
majority  of  critics  and  commentators  (Abarbanel, 
Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  &c.)  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah. —  ITie  Nature,  Style,  and  Contents 
of  the  Prophecy.  We  find,  what  we  should  expect 
on  the  supposition  of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to 
Judah,  only  a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible 
scene,  which  was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in 
detail  by  subsequent  prophets.  The  scope,  there- 
fore, is  not  any  particular  invasion,  but  the  whole 
day  of  the  Lord.  The  proximate  event  to  which 
the  prophecy  related  was  a  public  calamity,  then 
impending  upon  Judea,  of  a  twofold  character: 
want  of  water,  and  a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing 
for  several  years.  The  prophet  exhorts  the  people 
to  turn  to  God  with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer ; 
and  then  (he  says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the 
rain  descend  in  its  seaaon,  and  the  land  yield  her 
accustomed  fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joy- 
ful one ;  for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit, 
will  impart  to  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge 
of  Himself,  and  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings 
of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands.  This  is  the  simple 
argument  of  the  book ;  only  that  it  is  beautified 
and  enriched  with  variety  of  ornament  and  pictorial 
description.  The  style  of  the  original  is  perspicuous 
(except  toward  the  end)  and  elegant,  surpassing  that 
of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk, 
in  sublimity.  The  locusts  of  chapter  ii.  were  re- 
garded by  many  interpreters  of  the  last  century 
(Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.)  as  figurative,  and  introduced  by 
way  of  comparison  to  a  hostile  army  of  men  from 
the  north  country.  This  view  is  now  generally 
abandoned.  Maurice  strongly  maintains  the  literal 
interpretation.  And  yet  the  plague  contained  a 
parable  in  it,  which  it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to 
unfold.  The  "afterward"  (ii.  28,  A.  V.)  raises  us 
to  a  higher  level  of  vision,  and  brings  into  view 
Messianic  times  and  scenes.  (Messiah.)  Here, 
says  Steudel,  we  have  a  Messianic  prophecy  alto- 
gether. If  this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled, 
we  must  certainly  refer  the  event  to  Acts  ii.  Lastly, 
the  accompanying  portents  and  judgments  upon  the 
enemies  of  God  find  their  various  solutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpreters,  in  the  repeated  deportations 
of  the  Jews  by  neighboring  merchants,  and  sale 
to  the  Macedonians  (1  Mc.  iii.  41,  and  Ez.  xxvii. 
13),  followed  by  the  sweeping  away  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the  events  accompanying 
the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
breaking  up  of  all  human  polities.  But  here  again 
the  idea  includes  all  manifestations  of  judgment, 
ending  with  the  last  (so  Mr.  Bailey).—^.  A  Simeon- 
ite  chief  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). — 5.  A  descendant  of  Reu- 
ben. Junius  and  Tremellius  make  him  the  son  of 
Hanoch,  while  others  trace  his  descent  through 
Carmi  (v.  4). — 6.  Chief  of  the  Gaditcs  in  Bashan 
(v.  12). — 7.  Son  of  Izrahiah;  a  chief  of  Issachar 
(vii.  3).— 8.  Brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (xi.  38), 
and  one  of  David's  "valiant  men;"  =  Igal. — 9> 
Chief  of  the  Gershomites  in  David's  reign  (xv.  T,  1 1). 
— 10.  A  Gershonite  Le\nte  in  David's  reign ;  son  of 
Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably  = 
No.  9  (xxiii.  8,  xxvi.  22). — 11.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and 
a  chief  of  Manasseh,  W.  of  Jordan,  in  David's  reign 
(xxvii.  20. — 18.  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).— 13.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Nebo  who  returned  with  Ezra,  and  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). — 14.  A  Benjamite  chief, 
son  of  Zichri  (Neh.  xL  9). 
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Jo^'Iah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah,  helps  ?  Ges. ; 
God  is  snatcher,  Fii.),  a  warrior  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  ;  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

Jo-«'zer  (fr.  Heb.  =  whose  help  is  Jehovah,  Ges.), 
a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

JlW'be-hah  (fr.  Heb.  =  elevated,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
cities  E.  of  Jordan  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe 
of  Gad  when  they  took  possession  (Num.  xxxii.  35) ; 
mentioned  with  Nobah  in  the  account  of  Gideon's 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  11).  Mr.  Wil- 
ton (in  Fbn.)  makes  two  different  places,  that  in 
Numbers  at  Jebei/ia,  a  ruin  about  four  miles  N.  of 
Ammdn  (Rabbah),  that  in  Judges  at  Tell  Jdbieh, 
N.  E.  of  Fik  (Aphek) ;  but  most  suppose  both  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  place. 

Jdg'U  (fr.  Heb.  =  exiled,  Ges.),  father  of  Bukki, 
a  Danite  chief  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

Jo  ha  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  revives  ?  Ges. ; 
Jehovah  is  living,  Fii.).  1.  A  son  of  Beriah,  the 
Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). — 2t  The  Tizite,  one  of 
David's  "  valiant  men  "  (xi.  45). 

J«Hha'nan  (L.  fr.  Heb. ;  contracted  from  Jehoha- 
nan).  It  Son  of  AzARiAH  1,  and  grandson  of  Ahi- 
maaztheson  of  Zadok;  father  of  Azariah  6(1  Chr. 
vi.  9,  10,  A.  V.) ;  probably  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey) 
HIGH-PRIEST  in  Rehoboam's  reign. — 2«  Son  of  Eli- 
oenai,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabel's  heirs  (iii.  24). — 3> 
Son  of  Kareah,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  army  of  Judah,  who  escaped 
in  the  final  attack  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans. He  warned  Gedaliah  against  the  plot  of 
IsHMAEL  6,  but  in  vain.  After  the  murder  of  Ged- 
aliah, Johanan  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  assassin,  and  rescued  the  captives  he 
had  carried  oflF  from  Mizpah.  Fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Chaldeans,  the  captains,  with  Johanan 
at  their  head,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  Jer- 
emiah, retired  into  Egypt  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.- 
xliii.). — i.  First-born  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  15). — 5«  A  valiant  Benjamite  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (xii.  4). — 6i  A  Gadite  warrior  who 
followed  David  (xii.  12). — 7.  An  Ephraimite,  father 
of  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 
—8.  Son  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  sons  of 
Azgad  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii,  12).— 9t 
Son  of  Eliashib ;  (a  priest  ?)  to  whose  chamber 
Ezra  retired  to  mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages 
(x.  6). — 10«  Son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi. 
18). — 11.  A  HIGH-PRIEST  (xii.  22) ;  =  Jonathan  10. 
— 12.  Son  of  Eliashib  (xii.  23) ;  =  No.  9  or  11  ? 

Je-han'nes  [-neez]  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  r-  Jehohaman  son 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29 ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  28). 

J«taB  [jon]  (fr.  Jehohanan,  through  L.  Johan- 
nes). 1.  Father  of  Mattathias,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Maccabean  family  (1  Mc.  ii.  1). — 2.  Eldest  son 
of  Mattathias  sumamed  Caddis,  slain  by  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Jambri "  (ii.  2,  ix.  36-38). — 3.  Father  of 
Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys  whom  Judas  Macca- 
beus sent  to  Rome  (viii.  17;  2  Mc.  iv.  11). — 4.  Son 
of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mc. 
xiii.  53,  xvi.  1);  a  "valiant  man,"  who,  under  the 
title  of  John  Hyrcanus,  nobly  supported  the  glory 
of  his  house.  (Hioh-Priest  ;  Maccabees).— 5.  An 
envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Mc.  xi.  17).^^. 
One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who,  with  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv.  6).  Lightfoot  identifies 
him  with  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zaccai,  president  of 
the  great  synagogue  after  its  removal  to  Jamnia.— 
7.  A  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12, 
25,  xiii.  5,  13,  xv.  37). 

Joha  (see  above)  the  A-pM'tle  (see  Apostle).    It  , 


will  be  convenient  to  divide  his  life  into  periods 
corresponding  both  to  the  great  critical  epochs 
which  separate  one  part  of  it  from  another,  and  to 
marked  differences  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
sources  from  which  our  materials  are  derived.  One 
portion  of  the  apostle's  life  and  work  stands  outbe- 
Ibre  us  as  in  the  clearness  of  broad  daylight.  Over 
those  which  precede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the 
shadows  of  darkness  and  uncertainty. — I.  Before 
the  call  to  the  discipleship.  We  have  no  data  for 
settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tle's birth.  The  general  impression  left  on  us  by 
the  Gospel-narrative  is  that  he  was  younger  than 
the  brother  (James  1)  whose  name  commonly  pre- 
cedes his  (Mat.  iv.  21,  x.  3,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  but  com- 
pare Lk.  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted), 
younger  than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than 
his  Master.  The  Gospels  give  us  the  name  of  his 
father  Zebedee  (Mat.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(xxvii.  56,  compare  Mk.  xv.  40,  xvi.  1).  They  lived, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Jn.  i.  44,  in  or  near  the 
same  town  (Bethsaida)  as  those  who  were  after- 
ward the  companions  and  partners  of  their  children. 
There,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.'  The  mention  of 
the  "  hired  servants  "  (Mk.  i.  20),  of  his  mother's 
"  substance  "  (Lk.  viii.  3),  of  "  his  own  house  "  ( Jn. 
xix.  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 
some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  We  infer  (so 
Professor  Plumptre)  that  Zebedee  had  died  before 
his  wife  followed  her  children  in  their  work  of  min- 
istration. Her  character  meets  us  as  presenting 
the  same  marked  features  as  those  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  her  son. — II.  From  the  call  to  tlie  dis- 
cipleship to  the  departure  from  Jeiiisalem.  The  ordi- 
nary life  of  the  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was 
at  last  broken  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet 
had  once  more  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  and 
the  publicans,  peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of 
Galilee  gathered  round  him.  Among  these  were 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  and  their  friends.  With 
them  perhaps  was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not. 
Assuming  that  the  unnamed  disciple  of  Jn.  i.  37- 
40  was  the  Evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think 
of  that  meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that 
followed  it,  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his 
whole  life.  Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all 
earnest  seekers  after  righteousness  and  truth  (com- 
pare Mk.  X.  21).  The  words  of  that  evening,  though 
unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their  effect.  The  dis- 
ciples(John  apparently  among  them)  followed  their 
new  teacher  to  Galilee  (Jn.  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as 
such,  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed 
with  him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jeriisalem 
(ii.  12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  From  this  time  they 
take  their  place  among  the  company  of  disciples — 
soon,  in  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles.  They 
come  within  the  innermost  circle  of  their  Lord's 
friends.  The  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  are 
with  him  when  none  else  are,  in  the  chamber  of 
death  (Mk.  v.  37),  in  the  glory  of  the  transfigura- 
tion (Mat.  xvii.  1),  when  he  forewarns  them  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  (Mk.  xiii.  3,  Andrew 
in  this  instance  with  them),  in  the  agony  of  Geth-i 
semane.  Peter  is  throughout  the  leader  of  that 
band ;  to  John  belongs  the  yet  more  memorable 
distinction  of  being  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
They  hardly  sustain  the  popular  notion,  fostered 
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by  the  received  types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature 
gentle,  yielding,  feminine.  The  name  Boanerges 
(iii.  17)  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity,  which 
gave  to  those  who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of 
Thunder.  That  spirit  broke  out,  once  and  again 
(Mat.  XX.  20-24;  Mk.  x.  35-41;  Lk.  ix.  49,  54). 
Through  his  mother,  we  may  well  believe,  John 
first  came  to  know  that  Mary  Magdalene  whose  char- 
acter he  depicts  with  such  a  life-like  touch,  and  that 
other  Mary  (Mary,  the  Virgin)  to  whom  he  was 
afterward  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a  relation. 
The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the  other 
Evangelists  omit  (Jn.  xi.)  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  united  also  by  some  special  ties  of  in- 
timacy to  the  family  of  Bethany.  At  the  Last 
Supper,  he  is,  as  ever,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved ;  and  reclines  at  table  with  his  head  upon  his 
Master's  breast  (xiii.  23).  To  him  the  eager  Peter 
— they  had  been  sent  together  to  prepare  the  sup- 
per (Lk.  xxii.  8) — makes  signs  of  impatient  ques- 
tioning that  he  should  ask  what  was  not  likely  to 
be  answered  if  it  came  from  any  other  (Jn.  xiii.  24). 
As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen 
three  are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  are 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethsem- 
ane  (Mat.  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  ac- 
complished, Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment 
of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply 
seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight  (Jn.  xviii.  15).  The 
personal  acquaintance  between  John  and  Caiaphas 
enabled  him  to  gain  access  both  for  himself  and 
Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the  porch,  with  the 
officers  and  servants,  while  John  himself  apparently 
is  admitted  to  the  council-chamber,  and  follows 
Jesus  thence,  even  to  the  pretorium  of  the  Roman 
Procurator  (xviiL  16,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the 
desire  to  see  the  end,  and  the  love  which  was 
stronger  than  death,  sustained  him  through  all  the 
terrors  and  sorrows  of  that  day,  he  followed,  ac- 
companied probably  by  his  own  mother,  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion.  The  Teacher  who  had  been  to  him 
as  a  brother  leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is 
to  be  as  a  son  to  the  mother  left  desolate  (xix.  26, 
27).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  spent,  it 
would  appear,  in  the  same  company.  He  receives 
Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of 
friendship.  To  them  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs 
with  the  tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (xx.  2) ; 
they  are  the  first  to  go  together  to  see  what  .the 
strange  words  meant.  John  is  the  more  impetuous, 
running  on  most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter, 
the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and 
look  (xx.  4-6).  For  at  least  eight  days  they  con- 
tinued in  Jerusalem  (xx.  26).  Then,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  we 
find  them  still  together  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (xxL 
1).  Here,  too,  there  is  a  characteristic  difference. 
John  is  the  first  to  recognize  in  the  morning  twi- 
light his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into 
the  water  and  swim  toward  the  shore  where  He 
stood  calling  to  them  (xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the 
Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection  which  united 
the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to 
know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests  the 
question,  "And  what  shall  this  man  do?  "  (xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  the  Acts  shows  the  same  union. 
They  are  of  course  together  at  the  ascension  and  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Together  they  enter  the 
Temple  as  worshippers  (Acts  iii.  1)  and  protest 
against  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  13).  They 
are  fellow-workers  in  the  first  great  step  of  the 


Church's  expansion.  Tlie  apostle  whose  wrath  had 
been  roused  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Samaritans, 
overcomes  his  national  exclusiveness,  and  receives 
them  as  his  brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecution 
pushed  on  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or 
any  of  the  apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1).  When 
the  persecutor  came  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is 
true,  did  not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  this  does  not 
involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  under  Herod 
Agrippa  brought  a  great  sorrow  to  him  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  his  brother  (Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend 
was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Fifteen  years 
after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  still  at  Jerusalem 
and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  Christians  (xv.  6).  His  position  and  repu- 
tation there  were  those  of  one  ranking  among  the 
chief  "  pillars  "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9),  Of  the 
work  of  the  apostle  during  this  period  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  The  traditions  of  the 
Church  ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  celibacy. — IIL  From 
his  departure  from  Jerusalem  to  his  death.  The  tra- 
ditions of  a  later  age  come  in,  with  niore  or  less 
show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great  gap  which 
separates  the  apostle  of  Jerusalem  from  the  bishop 
of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  natural  conjecture  to  sup- 
pose that  he  remained  in  Judea  till  the  death  of 
the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.  When  this 
took  place  we  can  only  conjecture.  There  are  no 
signs  of  his  being  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The  pastoral  epistles 
set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had  come  to  Ephesus 
before  the  work  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out  of  many  contra- 
dictory statements,  fixing  his  departure  under  Clau- 
dius, or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as  Domitian,  we  have 
hardly  any  data  for  doing  more  than  rejecting  the 
two  extremes.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  his  work  as 
an  apostle  was  transferred  at  once  from  Jerusalem 
to  Ephesus.  Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epis- 
tles (John,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Epistles  of)  and  thft 
Revelation  to  be  his,  the  facts  which  the  N.  T. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are — (I.)  that,  having  come 
to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general, 
drove  him  to  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9):  (2.)  that  the  seveiv 
churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  spe. 
cial  objects  of  his  solicitude  (i.  11);  that  in  his 
work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied  the 
truth  on  which  his  faith  rested  (1  Jn.  iv.  1 ;  2  Jn. 
7),  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and  malignant 
temper,  disputed  his  authority  (3  Jn.  9,  10).  The 
picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit 
of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it  blends  together,  with- 
out much  regard  to  harmony,  things  probable  and 
improbable.  He  is  shipwrecked  off  Ephesus,  and 
arrives  there  in  time  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
heresies  which  sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's  departure. 
Then,  or  at  a  later  period,  he  numbers  among  his 
disciples  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Papias.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into 
which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt  him.  He 
is  then  sent  to  labor  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is 
the  place  of  his  exile.  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees 
him  from  danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus. 
There  he  settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel-history 
by  formally  attesting  the  truth  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  and  writing  his  own  (John,  Gospel  of)  to 
supply  what  they  left  wanting.  Heresies  continue 
to  show  themselves,  but  he  meets  them^  with,  the 
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strongest  possible  protest  He  refuses  to  pass  un- 
der the  same  roof  (that  of  the  public  baths  of  Ephe- 
8us)  as  their  foremost  leader  (Cerinthus),  lest  the 
house  should  fall  on  them  and  crush  them.  Through 
his  agency  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  is 
at  lajst  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and  even  levelled 
with  the  ground.  He  introduces  and  perpetuates 
the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast. 
At  Ephesus,  he  appears  as  one  who  was  a  true 
priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his  brow  the  plate 
of  gold,  with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  relates  that  he  sought  a  rob- 
ber chief,  formerly  his  scholar,  and  won  him  to  re- 
pentanae :  Jerome,  that  in  his  old  age  he  used  to 
be  carried  into  Christian  assemblies  where  he  would 
repeat  the  exhortation,  "  Little  children,  love  one 
another."  The  very  time  of  his  death  lies  within 
the  region  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  history,  and 
the  dates  that  have  been  assigned  for  it  range  from 
A.  D.  89  to  A.  D.  120.  The  result  of  all  this  accu- 
mulation of  apocryphal  materials  is,  from  one  point 
of  view,  disappointing  enough.  We  find  it  better 
and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  apostle's  mind  and  character,  to  the 
scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings  which 
he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought  that  we 
can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ; "  returning  that  love  with  a 
deep,  absorbing,  unwavering  devotion.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts  from  the 
easy  temper  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
being  of  a  character  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into 
the  likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 

John  (see  above)  the  Bap'tist  (fr.  Gr.  baptistes  = 
one  who  baptizes,  a  baptizer ;  see  Baptism),  a  saint 
more  signally  honored  of  God  than  any  other  in  the 
0.  or  N.  T.  He  was  of  the  priestly  race  by  both 
parents,  for  his  father  Zacharias  was  himself  a  priest 
of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10), 
oflFering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a  son  was 
promised  to  him ;  and  his  mother  Elisabeth  was  of 
the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Lk.  i.  5).  The  divine  mis- 
eion  of  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  many  cen- 
turies before  his  birth  (Mat.  iii.  3 ;  L«.  xl.  3  ;  Mai. 
iii.  1).  His  birth — a  birth  not  according  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  nature,  but  through  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  almighty  power — was  foretold  by 
an  angel  sent  from  God,  who  proclaimed  the  char- 
acter and  office  of  this  wonderful  child.  These 
marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  character  and 
career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long  prayed 
in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the  aged 
Zacharias  ;  and  when  he  sought  some  assurance  of 
the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God  gave  it 
to  him  in  the  privation  of  speech  until  the  event 
foretold  should  happen.  And  now  the  Lord's 
gracious  promise  tarried  not:  Elisabeth  was  after- 
ward visited  in  "  a  city  of  Juda  "  (  Jcttah  ?)  in  "  the 
hill-country  "  (evidently  her  home  [Lk.  i.  23,  39, 
40])  by  her  kinswoman  Mary.  (Mary  the  Virgin.) 
Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary  still  re- 
mained with  her,  Elisabeth  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that  of 
our  Lord.  (Jescs  Christ.)  On  the  eiglith  day 
the  child  was,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circumcision, 
and  as  this  was  the  accustometl  time  for  naming  a 
child,  the  friends  of  the  family  proposed  to  call 
him  Zacharias  after  his  father.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, required  that  he  should  be  called  John ;  a  deci- 
sion which  Zacharias,  still  speechlesa,  confirmed  by 


writing  on  a  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John."  The  judg- 
ment on  his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  with- 
drawn. God's  wonderful  interposition  in  the  birth 
of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of  many  with  a 
certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation  (Lk.  iii.  15).  A 
single  verse  contains  all  that  we  know  of  John's  his- 
tory for  thirty  years  ;  the  whole  period  between  his 
birth  and  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry. 
"  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  aiid 
was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel "  (i.  80).  John  was  ordained  to  be  a  Nazar- 
ITE  from  his  birth  (i.  15).  Dwelling  by  himself  in 
the  wild  and  thinly-peopled  region  W.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  he  prepared  himself  by  self-discipline,  and  by 
constant  communion  with  God,  for  the  wonderful 
office  to  which  he  had  been  divinely  called.  His 
very  appearance  was  of  itself  a  lesson  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  his  dress  was  that  of  the  old  prophets — 
a  garment  woven  of  camel's  hair  (2  K.  i.  8), 
attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern  girdle.  His 
food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded — locusts  (Lev. 
xi.  22)  and  wild  honey  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16).  And  now 
the  long-secluded  hermit  came  forth  to  the  discharge 
of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth — his  hard, 
ascetic  life — his  reputation  for  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity— and  the  generally  prevailing  expectation  that 
some  great  one  was  about  to  appear — these  causes, 
without  the  aid  of  miraculous  power  (Jn.  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  multitude 
from  "every  quarter"  (Mat.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them :  "  Re- 
pent ye ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Some  score  of  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of 
John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repent- 
ance ;  not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Many  of  every  class 
pressed  forward  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  be 
baptized.  The  preparatory  baptism  of  John  was  a 
visible  sign  to  the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowl- 
edgment by  them  that  a  hearty  renunciation  of  sin 
and  a  real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for  ad- 
mission into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the 
Baptist  proclaimed  to  be  at  hand.  But  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  John's  baptism  unto 
repentance,  and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterward 
ordained,  is  clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (iii.  11, 
12).  As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical 
and  discriminating.  His  mission — an  extraordinary 
onp  for  an  extraordinary  purpose — was-  not  limited 
to  those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  so  forfeited  its  privileges.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  Jesus  Himself  came  from  Gali- 
lee to  Jordan  to  be  baptized  of  John.  But  here  a 
difficult  question  arises — How  is  John's  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His  presenting 
Himself  for  baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent 
assertion  that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after 
His  baptism  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their 
places  of  residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  country,  with  but  little  means  of  communication 
between  them.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
Saviour  and  the  Baptist  had  never  before  met.  It  was 
certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or  collusion  between 
them.  The  true  meaning  would  seem  to  be — And 
I,  though  standing  in  so  close  a  relation  to  Him, 
both  personally  and  ministerially,  had  no  assured 
knowledge  of  Him  as  the  Messiah.  I  did  not  know 
Him,  and  I  had  not  authority  to  proclaim  Him  as 
such,  till  I  saw  the  predicted  sign  in  the  descent  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him.  With  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  John's  more  especial  office  ceased.  He  still 
continued,  however,  to  present  himself  to  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  capacity  of  icitness  to  Jesus.  From 
incidental  notices  in  Scripture,  we  learn  that  John 
and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptize  some  time 
after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  ministry  (see  Jn. 
iii.  23,  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather  also  that 
John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain  moral  and 
religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Mat.  ix.  14 ;  Lk.  v.  33) 
and  prayer  (xi.  1).  But  shortly  after  he  had  given 
his  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  John's  public  ministry 
was  brought  to  a  close.  In  daring  disregard  of  the 
divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  to  himself 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip ;  and 
when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
other  sins  (iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him  into  prison. 
The  place  of  his  confinement  was  the  castle  of 
MachiBrus — a  fortress  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Here  reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles 
which  our  Lord  was  working  in  Judea.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  his 
disciples  (so  Mr.  Hawkins ;  see  Jescs  Christ),  John 
sent  two  of  them  to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  ?  "  They 
were  answered  not  by  words,  but  by  a  series  of 
miracles  wrought  before  their  eyes ;  and  while 
Jesus  bade  the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John 
as  His  only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude 
who  surrounded  Him,  against  supposing  that  the 
Baptist  himself  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that 
John  was,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
prophecy,  the  Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  fore- 
told by  Malachi  (iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved 
that  John  was  to  Herod  what  Elijah  had  been  to 
Ahab.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would 
satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  A  court  festi- 
val was  kept  at  Machaerus  in  honor  of  the  king's 
birthday.  After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
came  in  and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so 
charmed  was  the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised 
with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 
Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother,  de- 
manded the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Herod  gave 
instructions  to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went 
and  executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
sins  he  had  denounced.  His  death  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  just  before  the  third  passover,  in  the 
course  of  the  Lord's  ministry.  His  life  is  marked 
with  self-denial,  humility,  and  holy  courage. 

John,  Gos'pel  of  (see  John  the  Apostle;  Gos- 
pels). 1.  Aufhoritif.  Xo  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained at  any  time  in  the  Church,  either  of  the  ca- 
nonical authority  of  this  Gospel,  or  of  its  being  writ- 
ten by  St.  John.  No  other  book  of  the  N.  T.  is 
authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gos- 
pel itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  rec- 
ognized this  Gospel.  The  fact  that  this  Gospel  is 
not  quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (a.  d.  68  or  96) 
serves  merely  to  confirm  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
very  late  production  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Poly- 
carp  in  his  short  epistle.  Hennas,  and  Barnabas  do 
not  refer  to  it.  But  its  phraseology  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  in  Justin 
Martyr,  a.  d.  150.  Tatian,  a.  d.  170,  wrote  a  har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  he  quotes  St.  John's 


Gospel  in  his  only  extant  work  ;  so  do  his  contem- 
poraries ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Athenagoras, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons.  The  Valentinians  made  great 
use  of  it ;  and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers 
of  the  second  century,  the  numerous  and  full  tes- 
timonies of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Car- 
thage, with  the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of 
the  Roman  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on 
the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  authority  attributed 
in  the  Western  Church  to  this  Gospel.  The  third 
century  introduces  equally  decisive  testimony  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  Clement  and 
Origen.  Cordon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other 
ancient  heretics,  did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  apostle 
was  mistaken,  or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  inter- 
polated in  those  passages  which  are  opposed  to 
their  tenets.  The  Alogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  were  singular  in  rejecting  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  Later  opponents  of  the  Gos- 
pel have  been  Evanson  (1792),  Bretschneider(1820), 
Baur,  &c.  The  rejection  of  John's  Gospel  by 
Baur  and  other  critics  of  the  Tiibingen  school  has 
its  root  in  a  determined  unwillingness  to  admit  the 
historical  reality  of  the  miracles  which  this  Gos- 
pel records,  and  is  a  part  of  their  attempted  recon- 
struction of  early  Christian  history.  Starting  with 
the  assertion  of  a  radical  difference  and  hostility 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  types  of  Christian- 
ity— between  the  party  of  the  Church  that  adhered 
to  Peter  and  the  original  disciples,  and  the  party 
that  adhered  to  Paul  and  his  doctrine — they  ascribe 
several  books  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  or  the  Apostles, 
Gospel  of  John,  &c.)  to  the  eflPort,  made  at  a  later 
time,  to  bridge  over  this  gulf.  Now,  their  fundamen- 
tal assertion  not  only  cannot  be  proved,  but  is  abun- 
dantly contradicted  by  both  external  and  internal 
evidence.  And  it  is  incredible  that  a  work  of  the 
power  and  loftiness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  should 
either  have  sprung  up  in  the  second  century,  or 
ha«e  been  received  as  genuine  by  Christians  univer- 
sally in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  if  it  were 
not  the  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  whose 
work  it  professes  to  be  (Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  in  B.  S. 
xxi.  225  fif.,  and  Essays  on  tJie  Supernatural  Origin 
of  Christianity.  (Bible  ;  Canon  ;  Inspiration  ; 
Jesus  Christ,  &c.) — 2.  Place  and  time  at  which 
it  was  written.  Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the 
two  places  mentioned  by  early  writers;  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  favor 
of  Ephesus.  The  apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus 
probably  began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  was  written,  i.  e.  after  a.  d.  62.  Eusebius 
specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian,  i.  e.  a.  d. 
95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos.  Prob- 
ably the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  midway 
between  these  two,  about  a.  d.  78  (so  Mr.  Bullock). 
Dr.  Alford  supposes  it  written  between  a.  d.  70  and 
85  ;  many  others  between  94  and  98  (Rev.  T.  Scott  in 
Fairbairn)  or  between  90  and  100  (Dr.  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander in  Kitto). — 3.  Occasion  and  Scope.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70,  Epiiescs  prob- 
ably became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  This  half-Greek,  half-Oriental  city 
contained  a  large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a 
multitude  of  zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  popula- 
tion devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose 
image  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its  name  from 
the  West.  It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus 
chose  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or 
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learned  at  Alexandria.  The  Gospel  was  obviously  ] 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens 
(Jn.  XX.  31).  The  object  of  the  writer,  according  , 
to  some,  was  to  supplement  the  earlier  Gospels ; 
according  to  others,  to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and 
Cerinthus ;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  has  indeed 
been  pronounced  by  high  critical  authority  that  the 
supplementary  theory  is  entirely  untenable ;  and  so 
it  becomes  if  put  forth  in  its  most  rigid  form.  But 
though  St.  John  may  not  have  written  with  direct 
reference  to  the  earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did 
not  write  without  any  reference  to  them.  He  in- 
tended to  set  forth  the  faith  alone ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  has  written  passages  that  do  confute  Gnostic  and 
other  errors.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  relates  the 
early  tradition  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia  who  had  brought  him  the  other  three 
Gospels,  the  apostle  wrote  the  things  which  he 
judged  the  most  important  for  instruction  and 
which  he  saw  omitted  by  the  others. — 4.  Contents 
and  Integrity.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of 
Lampe's  svnopsis  of  its  contents: — A.  The  Pro- 
logue (i.  1-18).— B.  The  History  (i.  19-xx.  29).  a. 
Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry,  nar- 
rated in  connection  with  seven  journeys  (i.  i9-xii. 
50): — 1.  First  journey,  into  Judca  and  beginning 
of  His  ministry  (i.  19-ii.  12).  2.  Second  journey, 
at  the  Passover  in  the  first  year  of  His  ministry  (ii. 
13-iv.).  3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of 
His  ministry,  about  the  Passover  (v.).  4.  Fourth 
journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the  third  year  of 
His  ministry,  beyond  Jordan  (vi.).  5.  Fifth  journey, 
six  months  before  His  death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (vii.-x.  21).  6.  Sixth  journev,  about 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  (x.  22-42).  7.  Seventh 
journey  in  Judea  toward  Bethany  (xi.  1-54).  8. 
Eighth  journey,  before  His  last  Passover  (xi.  55- 
xii.).  6.  History  of  the  death  of  Christ  (xiii.-xx. 
29).  1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion  (xiii.-xvii.). 
2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death 
(xviii.,  xix.)  3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs 
of  it  (xx.  1-29).— C.  The  Conclusion  (xx.  30-xxi.): 
— 1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history  (xx.  30,  31). 
2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evangelist 
by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  the  elders  of  the  Church  (xxi.  1-24).  3.  Reason 
of  the  termination  of  the  history  (xxi.  25). — Some 
portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  cer- 
tain critics  as  interpolations.  Thus  ch.  v.  4  is 
rejected  by  Tholuck,  Tischendorf,  &c. ;  but  Fair- 
baim  says,  "  The  external  evidence  appears  to  be 
very  strong  in  its  favor."  As  to  ch.  vii.  53-viii.  11, 
commentators  and  critics  have  been  much  divided. 
Against  it  are  Beza,  Calvin,  Wetstein,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  &c. ;  for  it,  Mill,  Michaelis, 
Kuinoel,  Bloomfield,  Stier,  Ebrard,  &c.  Luthardt, 
Lucke,  Enapp,  Ewald,  &c.,  hold  it  to  be  a  genuine 
Apostolic  tradition,  probably  committed  to  writing 
by  some  one  who  had  heard  it  from  John  or  from 
one  of  the  other  Evangelists.  (New  Testament  I.,  I 
§  39.)  The  genuineness  of  ch.  xxi.  has  been  ques-  | 
tioned  on  intenial  grounds;  but  Dr.  Alford  ex- 
presses his  full  conviction  that  it  was  added  by  the 
a/oxtle  himself,  some  years  probably  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Gospel.  The  25th  verse  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  24th  of  ch.  xxi.,  which  are  re- 
garded by  Luthardt,  Dr.  John  Owen,  &c.,  as  an  ad- 
dition by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  where 
the  Gospel  was  first  published.  Dr.  Alford  regards 
as  written,  like  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  by  the 
apostle  himself,  probably  in  the  decline  of  life.    He 


says,  "  The  two  last  verses,  from  their  contents,  we 
might  expect  to  have  more  of  the  epistolary  form  ; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  them  singularly  in  style 
resembling  the  Epistles  of  John."  (Compare  1  Jn. 
i.  1,  3  ;  also  Jn.  xix.  35,  xx.  80,  31.)  The  claim  of 
some  German  critics  that  the  hyperbole  in  xsi.  25 
disproves  its  being  from  the  Apostle  John,  who  uni- 
formly used  plain,  unexaggerated  language,  would 
disprove  likewise  the  genuineness  of  other  well- 
attested  passages  in  both  sacred  and  secular  writers 
(compare  Dan.  iv.  11,  20;  Mat.  xix.  24;  Mk.  i.  33, 
37 ;  Jn.  iii.  26,  iv.  29,  &c.),  and  is  therefore  incon- 
clusive, especially  when  we  take  into  view  the  fact 
that  both  MSS.  and  critical  editors  of  the  Greek 
N.  T.  uniformly  present  these  verses  as  genuine. 

John  (see  above),  the  First  E-pis'tle  Ccn'er-a!  of. 
— Its  Authenticity.  The  external  evidence  is  of  the 
most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius  places  it  in  his 
list  of  "  acknowledged  "  books,  and  we  have  ample 
proof  that  it  was  received  as  the  production  of  the 
Apostle  John  (John  the  Apostle)  in  the  writings 
of  Polycarp,  Papias,  Irenaus,  Origen,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  there  is  no 
voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the  contrary.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  internal  evidence  for  its  being  the 
work  of  St.  John  from  its  similarity  in  style,  lan- 
guage, and  doctrine  to  the  Gospel  is  overwhelming. 
The  allusion  again  of  the  writer  to  himself  is  such 
as  would  suit  St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  very  few 
but  St.  John  (1  Jn.  i.  1).  (Bible;  Canon;  Inspi- 
ration.)— With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John 
wrote  the  Epistle  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion.  It  was  probably  (so  Mr.  Meyrick,  with 
Lardner,  Lampe,  Mill,  Davidson,  &c.)  written  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  from  Ephesus.  Lardner 
is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John's 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). — The  main  ohject  of  the 
Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  opposing  the 
errors  of  the  Docetae,  or  of  the  Gnostics,  or  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  or  of  the  Cerinthians,  or  of  all  of  them 
together,  or  of  the  Sabians,  or  of  Judaizers,  or  of 
apostates  to  Judaism :  the  leading  purpose  of  the 
apostle  appears  to  be  rather  constructive  than  po- 
lemical. In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  apostle 
states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare 
the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  in 
order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united  in  true  com- 
munion with  each  other,  and  with  God  the  Father, 
and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  Tlie 
apostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same 
theme  at  iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the 
means  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
His  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  C) 
and  advocacy  (ii.  1)— on  the  part  of  man,  holiness 
(i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith  (iii.  23, 
iv.  3,  V.  6),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  14,  iv.  7, 
V.  1). — There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this 
Epistle,  ii.  23,  "  but  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son 
hath  the  Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  "For  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are 
one."  The  former  is  omitted  in  the  Received  Greek 
Text,  and  is  printed  in  italics  in  the  A.  V.,  but  is 
inserted  as  genuine  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tisch- 
endorf, &c.  The  latter  passage  is  probably  not 
genuine.  It  is  contained  in  four  only  of  the  150 
MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  of 
the  17th  century,  the  Codex  Ravianus,  a  forgery 
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subsequent  to  the  year  1514,  the  Codex  Britanni- 
CU3  or  Monfortii  of  the  15th  or  16th  century,  and 
the  Codex  Ottobonianus  of  the  15th  century.  It  is 
not  found  in  any  ancient  version  except  the  Latin ; 
and  the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  version 
omit  it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek  Father,  or 
writer  previous  to  the  14th  century.  New  Testa- 
ment II.  §  3. 

John  (see  above),  the  Second  and  Tliird  E-pis- 
tles  of. —  Their  Atithenticiiif.  These  two  Epistles  are 
placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of  "  disputed " 
books,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtful 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by 
some  other  John.  The  evidence  of  antiquity  in 
their  favor  is  not  very  strong,  yet  it  is  consider- 
able. Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  the  first 
Epistle  as  "the  larger"  (5<rom.  lib.  ii.).  Origen 
appears  to  have  had  the  same  doubts  as  Eusebius. 
Dionysius  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria  attribute 
them  to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenseus.  In  the  5th 
century  they  are  almost  universally  received.  If 
the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  thirteen 
verses  which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  eight  are 
to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title  and  con- 
tents of  the  Epistle  are  strong  arguments  against  a 
fabricator,  whereas  they  would  account  for  its  non- 
universal  reception  in  early  times.  (Bible  ;  Canon  ; 
Inspiration.)— The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  in 
Greek  "  eklekte  kuria,"  A.  V.  "  to  the  elect  lady." 
An  individual  woman  who  had  children,  and  a  sis- 
ter and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her 
name  is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been 
doubted.  According  to  one  interpretation  she  is 
"the  Lady  Electa"  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Wet- 
stein,  Grotius,  Middleton) ;  to  another,  "  the  elect 
Kyria"  (Carpzov,  Schleusner,  Bengel,  De  Wette, 
Rosenmiiller,  Neander,  Davidson,  &c.) ;  to  a  third, 
"the  elect  Lady"  (A.  V.,  Mill,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc, 
Lardner,  Beza,  Eichhorn,  Macknight,  &c.).  The 
English  version  is  probably  right  (so  Mr.  Meyrick). — 
The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius  =  Roman 
Caius.  We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him 
with  Gaius  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with 
Gaius  of  Derbe  (xx.  4),  or  with  Gaius  of  Cor- 
inth (Rom.  xvi.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with  Gaius, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  with  Gaius,  Bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  or  with  Caius,  Bishop  of  Pergamos.  He 
was  probably  a  convert  of  St.  John  (3  Jn.  4),  and 
a  layman  of  wealth  and  distinction  (5),  in  some  city 
near  Ephesus. — The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the 
Second  Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that 
of  Basilides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue 
kindness  displayed  by  her  toward  the  preachers  of 
the  false  doctrine. — The  Third  Epistle  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  commending  to  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  Gaius  some  Christians  who  were 
strangers  in  the  place  where  he  lived.  Probably 
these  Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them  to 
Gaius  as  their  introduction. — We  may  conjecture 
that  the  two  Epistles  were  written  shortly  after  the 
First  Epistle  from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply  to 
individual  cases  of  conduct  the  principles  which 
had  been  laid  down  in  their  fulness  in  the  First 
Epistle. — The  title  "  Catholic "  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  be- 
came attached  to  them,  because  they  were  regarded 
as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  See  the 
preceding  article ;  also,  John  the  Apostle. 

Joi'a-da  (L.  fr.  Heb.,  contr.  fr.  Jehoiada),  hioh- 
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priest  after  his  father  Eliashib  (Neh.  xiL  10,  11, 
22,  xiii.  28). 

Joi'a-kim  (fr.  Heb.,  contr.  fr.  Jehoiakim),  a  high- 
priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10). 

Joi'a-rib  (L.  fr.  Heb.,  contr.  fr.  Jehoiarib).  1, 
A  laynian  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).— -2.  Founder  of  one  of  the  courses 
of  priests ;  elsewhere  called  Jehoiarib.  His  de- 
scendants after  the  Captivity  are  given  (Xeh.  xi.  10, 
xii.  6,  19). — i,  A  Shilonite — i.  e.  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (xi.  6). 

Jok'de-am  (fr.  Heb.  =  possessed  by  the  people, 
Ges.),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh. 
XV.  56),  apparently  south  of  Hebron. 

Jo'kim  (fr.  Heb.,  contr.  fr.  Joiaeim,  Ges.),  a  son 
of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22). 

Jok'me-am  (fr.  Heb.  =  gathered  by  the  people,  Ges.), 
a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(1  Chr.  vi.  68).  In  Josh.  xxi.  22,  Eibzaim  occupies 
the  place  of  Jokraeam.  In  1  K.  iv.  12  (Heb. ;  "  Jok, 
NEAM,"  A.  V.)  it  is  named  with  places  in  the  Jordan 
valley  at  the  extreme  east  boundary  of  the  tribe. 

Jok'ne-am  (fr.  Heb.  =  possessed  by  the  people, 
Ges.),  a  city  of  Zebulun,  allotted  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34,  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vi.  77) ; 
doubtless  the  Canaanite  town  whose  king  was  killed 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22,  xix.  11).  It  is  the  modem 
site  Tell  Kaimon,  an  eminence  which  stands  just 
below  the  eastern  termination  of  CarmcL    Cyamon  ; 

JOKMEAM. 

Jok'shan  (fr.  Heb.  =  fowler,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32), 
whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan.  While  the 
settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presumptively 
placed  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of  Jok- 
shan  are  not  known.  Arab  writers  mention  a  dia- 
lect of  Jokshan  as  formerly  spoken  near  'Aden  and 
El-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia ;  but  that  Midianites 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  peninsula  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole 
holds  to  be  highly  improbable. 

Jok'tan  (fr.  Heb.  =  who  is  made  small,  Ges.),  son 
of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25  ;  1  Chr.  i.  19) ;  and  father  of 
the  Joktanite  Arabs.  Scholars  are  agreed  in  pla- 
cing the  settlements  of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  (Arabia).  The  original  limits  are  stated 
in  the  Bible,  "  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  amount  of  the  East"  (Gen. 
X.  30).  The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan 
commence  with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the 
great  southern  peoples  was  called  Kahtan,  who,  say 
the  Arabs,  =  Joktan.  To  this  some  European  critics 
have  objected  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  name,  and  that  the  identifi- 
cation of  Kahtan  with  Joktan  is  evidently  a  Jewish 
tradition  adopted  by  Mohammed  or  his  followers, 
and  consequently  at  or  after  the  promulgation  of 
El-Islam.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  hith- 
erto unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point. 
It  is  as  follows : — "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan 
(whose  name  is  also  written  Yuktan)  is  the  same  as 
Kahtan  son  of  A'bir,"  i.  e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the 
generality  of  the  Arabs.  If  the  traditions  of  Kah- 
tan be  rejected  (and  in  this  rejection  we  cannot 
agree  [so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole]),  they  are,  it  must  be 
remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the  peoples 
called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kaht4n,  are  cer- 
tainly Joktanites.  His  sons'  colonization  of  South- 
ern Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted, identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom  which 
there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in 
its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classi- 
cal antiquity,  was  as  surely  Joktanite. 
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Jok'the-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  subdwd  of  God,  Ges.). 
I.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
38),  named  next  to  Lachish  ;  identified  by  Mr.  Wil- 
ton (in  Fairbaim)  with  a  ruined  site  Kiiiuldneh. 
— 2.  The  title  given  by  Amaziah  to  the  cliflF  (A.  V. 
"  Selah  ") — the  stronghold  of  the  Edomites — after 
he  had  captured  it  from  them  (2  K.  xiv.  7).  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details. 

Jt'u  (L.  =  JoHASAS  or  JoxAH  ;  see  Bar-jona), 
father  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Jn.  i.  42),  who  is 
hence  addressed  as  "  Simon  Bar-jona  "  in  Mat.  xvi. 
17.    JosAS  3. 

Jm'»4ab  (L.  fr.  Heb.,  contr.   fr.   Jehonadab). 

1.  Son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David.  He  is 
described  as  "  very  subtil "  (2  Sam.  xiiL  3).  His 
age  naturally  made  him  the  friend  of  his  cousin 
Amnon,  heir  to  the  throne  (xiii.  3).  He  gave  him 
the  fatal  advice  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar 
(5,  6).  -'Vgain,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same 
tragedy,  Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the 
exaggerated  report  reached  David  that  all  the 
princes  were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  (xiii.  32,  33). — 

2.  Jehoxadab  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  8,  10,  14,  16,  18,  19). 
Jonah  (fr.  Heb.  =  dove,  Ges.),  in  Apocrypha  and 

X.  T.  JoxAs;  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai.  (Bible; 
Caxox  ;  IxspiRATiox ;  Old  Testament.)  We  learn 
from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  GATO-nEPHER,  a  town 
of  lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun.  He  lived  after  the 
reign  of  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x. 
32)  began  ;  and  probably  not  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets.  The  king 
of  Nineveh  at  this  time  is  supposed  (Usher,  &c.)  to 
have  been  Pul,  who  is  placed  b.  c.  750 ;  but  an  ear- 
lier king,  Adrammelech  11.,  a.  c.  840,  is  regarded 
more  probable  by  Drake.  Our  English  Bible  gives 
B.  c.  862.  The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief, 
and  well  known ;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  character,  as  to  have  been  set  down 
by  many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  even  later. 
The  supposed  improbabilities  are  accounted  for  by 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  e.  g.  as  merely  fabulous, 
or  fanciful  ornaments  to  a  true  history,  or  allegori- 
cal, or  parabolical  and  moral,  both  in  their  origin 
and  design.  We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  transactions  recorded  in 
this  book,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  language  itself; 
by  the  accordance  with  other  authorities  of  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  notices  ;  above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Mat.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4 ;  Lk.  xi.  29).  We 
shall  derive  additional  ailments  for  the  same  con- 
clusion from  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  proph- 
et's mission.  Having  already,  as  it  seems,  prophe- 
sied to  Israel,  he  was  sent  to  Nixeveh.  The  time 
was  one  of  political  revival  in  Israel ;  but  ere  long 
the  Assyrians  were  to  be  employed  by  God  as  a 
scourge  upon  them.  The  prophet  shrank  from  a 
commission  which  he  felt  sure  would  result  (Jon. 
iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile  city.  He  attempted 
therefore  to  escape  to  Tarshish.  The  providence 
of  God,  however,  watched  over  him,  first  in  a  storm, 
and  then  in  his  being  swallowed  by  a  large  fish 
(whale)  for  the  space  of  three  days  and  three 
nights.  After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his 
commission  ;  and  the  king,  "  believing  him  to  be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation," 


and  having  heard  of  his  miraculous  deliverance, 
ordered  a  general  fast,  and  averted  the  threatened 
judgment.  But  the  prophet,  not  from  personal  but 
national  feeluigs,  grudged  the  mercy  shown  to  a 
heathen  nation.  He  was  therefore  taught,  by  the 
significant  lesson  of  the  "  oorRO,"  whose  growth 
and  decay  brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  him, 
that  he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other  proph- 
ets  would  afterward  testify  by  word,  the  capacity 
of  Gentiles  for  salvation,  and  the  design  of  God  to 
make  them  partakers  of  it.  This  was  "  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonas  "  (Lk.  xi.  29,  30).  But  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  itself  was  also  shadowed 
forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophet.  The  mission 
of  Jonah  was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  con- 
tained a  concealed  prophecy.  The  old  tradition 
made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah  to  be  Gath-hepher : 
the  modem  tradition  places  it  at  JNVfct  Yunut  (= 
Prophet  Jonah),  opposite  Mosul.  See  cut,  under 
Nineveh. 

Jo'nan  (fr.  Gr.  =  John  or  Johanan,  fr.  Jehoha- 
KAx),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Lk.  iii.  30). 

Jo'nas  (L.  fr.  Gr.  Idnan  =  Jonah,  Rbn.  X.  T.  Lex.). 
1.  This  name  occupies  the  same  position  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23,  as  Eliezer  in  Ezr.  x.  23.-2.  The  prophet  Jonah 
(2  Esd.  i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,  8;  Mat.  xii.  39,  40,  41, 
xvi.  4. — S.  JoNA  (Jn.  xxi.  14-17). 

Jon'a-tlian  (L.  fr.  Heb.,  contracted  from  Jehona- 
thax).  1,  Eldest  son  of  King  Sai;l.  Thename(= 
the  gifl  of  JeJiovah)  seems  to  have  been  common  at 
that  period.  He  first  appears  some  time  after  his 
father's  accession  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  yoimger 
brother  Ish-bosheth  was  forty  at  the  time  of  Said's 
death  (2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at 
least  thirty  when  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own 
family  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  five  years  before  his  death  (iv.  4).  He  was  re- 
garded in  his  father's  lifetime  a?-  heir  to  the  throne. 
Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
activity  (i.  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at  Michmash 
was  a  proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar 
martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled — arch- 
ery and  slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow  was  to 
him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father :  "  the  bow  of 
Jonathan  turned  not  back  "  (2  Sam.  i.  22).  It  was 
always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35).  It  is 
through  his  relation  with  David  that  he  is  chiefly 
known  to  us.  But  there  is  a  background,  not 
so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with  his  father. 
From  the  time  that  he  first  appears  he  is  Saul's 
constant  companion.  He  was  always  present  at  his 
father's  meals.  The  whole  story  implies,  without 
expressing,  the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and 
son.  Their  mutual  affection  was  indeed  interrupted 
by  the  growth  of  Saul's  insanity.  But  he  cast  his  lot 
with  his  father's  decline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise, 
and  "in  death  they  were  not  divided"  (2  Sam.  L 
23 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16).  His  life  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  parts. — 1.  The  war  with  the  Philistines; 
commonly  called,  from  its  locality,  "  the  war  of 
MiCHMASH  "  (xiii.  21).  In  the  previous  war  with  the 
Ammonites  (xi.  4-15)  there  is  no  mention  of  him. 
He  is  already  of  great  importance  in  the  state.  Of 
the  3,000  men  of  whom  Saul's  standing  army  was 
formed  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1,000  were  under 
the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The  Philis- 
tines were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the  coun- 
try; an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either  the 
same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it.  In  a 
sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  Jonathan  (so  Dean 
Stanley,  originid  author  of  this  article)  slew  this 
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officer  (A.  V.  "  garrison  "),  and  thus  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  the  whole  population  rose.  But  it  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt.  The  Philistines  poured  in  from  the 
plain,  and  the  tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted 
than  ever.  From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by 
his  former  act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so 
now  he  was  the  first  to  deliver  his  people.  Without 
communicating  his  project  to  any  one,  except  the 
young  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he 
retained  as  his  armor-bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from 
Gibeah  to  attack  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines 
stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  steep  defile  of 
Michmash  (xiv.  1).  A  panic  seized  the  garrison, 
thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the  sur- 
rounding hordes  of  marauders;  an  earthquake 
combined  with  the  terror  of  the  moment ;  the  con- 
fusion increased  ;  the  Israelites  who  had  been  taken 
slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last  three  days 
(?  ;  LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny ;  the  IsraeUtes  who  lay  hid 
in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which 
the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  bis  little 
band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat 
from  the  heights  of  Gibeah ;  he  now  joined  in  the 
pursuit.  Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the  rash  curse 
(xiv.  24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate 
before  the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and  darkness 
(see  Heb.  1  Sam.  xiv.  2*7)  that  came  on  after  his 
desperate  exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which  ap- 
parently had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief 
weapon  (Arms),  and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on 
the  ground  as  they  passed  through  the  forest. 
Jephthah's  dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  re- 
peated ;  but  the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the 
hero  of  that  great  day,  and  Jonathan  was  saved 
(xiv.  24-46). — 2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of 
Jonathan's  life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career 
is  derived  from  the  friendship  with  David,  which 
began  on  the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victory 
over  the  champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his 
death.  Their  last  meeting  was  in  the  forest  of  Ziph, 
during  Saul's  pursuit  of  David  (xxiii.  16-18).  From 
this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the  battle  of 
Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers 
and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared  their  fate  (xxxL 
2,  8).  His  ashes  were  buried  first  at  Jabesh-gilead 
(ib.  13),  but  afterward  removed  with  those  of  his 
father  to  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The 
news  of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy 
of  David  (2  Sam.  i.  17  ff.).  (Mephibosheth.) — i, 
Shimeah's  son,  brother  of  Jonadab,  and  nephew  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  7).  He  inherited 
the  union  of  civil  and  military  gifts,  so  conspicuous 
in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he  engaged  in  a  single 
combat  and  slew  a  gigantic  Philistine  of  Gath  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  21).  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Jonathan 
("  David's  uncle,"  A.  V. ;  Stanley  would  translate 
nephew)  in  1  Chr.  xxvii  32.— 3t  Son  of  Abiathar, 
the  high-priest.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Eli, 
of  whom  we  hear  any  thing.  He  appears  as  the 
swift  and  trusty  messenger  (1.)  on  the  day  of 
David's  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  36,  xvii.  15- 
21) ;  and  (2.)  on  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration 
(1  K.  i.  42,  43).— 4.  Son  of  Shage  the  Hararite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  34;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of 
David's  heroes. — 5.  Son,  or  descendant,  of  Gershom 
the  son  of  Moses  (A.  V.  "  Manasseh,"  see  Manasseh 
5)  (Judg.  xviii.  30).  While  wandering  through  the 
country  in  search  of  a  home,  the  young  Levite  of 
Bethlehem-judah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah  1,  the 
rich  Ephraimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a 


kind  of  private  chaplain.  When  the  Danites  went 
northward  to  found  a  city,  Jonathan  went  with  them, 
stole  the  ephod  and  teraphim  of  Micah,  and  became 
priest  of  the  Danites  at  Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.). 
(Idolatry.) — 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adin  (Ezr.  viii. 
6  ;  1  Esd.  viii.  32).— 7.  A  priest  (*),  the  sonof  Asa- 
hel ;  one  of  the  four  who  assisted  Ezra  in  investi- 
gating the  marriages  with  foreign  women  (Ezr.  x.  15), 
— 8<  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Melicu,  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  14). — 9.  Son  of 
Kareah,  and  brother  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8) ;  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  army  who  had  escaped  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
with  his  brother  Johanan  resorted  to  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah.— 10<  Son  of  Joiada,  and  his  successor  as 
high-priest;  =  Johanan  11.  The  only  fact  con- 
nected with  his  pontificate  recorded  in  Scripture,  is 
that  the  genealogical  records  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  and 
that  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were  continued  to  his 
time  (23).  Josephus  relates  that  he  murdered  his 
own  brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  because  Jesus 
was  endeavoring  to  get  the  high-priesthood  from  him 
through  the  influence  of  Bagoses,  the  Persian  gen- 
eral.—11.  Father  of  Zechariah,  a  priest  who  blew 
the  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (xii.  35). 
—12.  A  scribe,  in  whose  house  was  the  prison 
where  Jeremiah  was  confined  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  20, 
xxxviii.  26). — IS.  A  son  of  Mattathias  2,  and  leader 
of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Judas 
Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  ix.  19  ff.).  (Maccabees.)— 14. 
A  son  of  Absalom  (xiii.  11),  sent  by  Simon  with  a 
force  to  occupy  Joppa  (xii.  33) ;  probably  a  brother 
of  Mattathias  3  (xi.  70). — 15.  A  priest  who  is  said 
to  have  offered  up  a  solemn  prayer  at  the  sacrifice 
made  by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
fire  (2  Mc.  i.  23  ff.). 

Jon'a-thas  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jonathan  (Tob.  v.  13). 

Jo'nath-«'iem-re>eho'kini  (an  English  form  of 
Heb.  =■  a  dumb  dove  of  [in]  dwtant  places),  a  phrase 
found  once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  heading  to  Ps.  Ivi. 
Critics  and  commentators  are  very  far  from  being 
agreed  on  its  meaning.  Rashi  considers  that  David 
employed  the  phrase  to  describe  his  own  unhappy 
condition  when,  exiled  from  the  land  of  Israel,  he 
was  living  with  Achish.  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards 
it  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  psalm,  appears  to  come  the  nearest  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  explanation,  "after 
the  melody  of  the  air  which  begins  Jonath-elem- 
rechokim."  In  the  commentary  to  Mendelssohn's 
version  of  the  Psalms  Jonath-elem-rechokim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  musical  instrument  which  produced  dull, 
mournful  sounds. 

Jop'pa  (Eng.  form  of  Gr.  loppe,  L.  Joppe,  fr.  Heb. 
Ydpho  =  beauty,  now  Ydfa  or  Jaffa),  a  town  on 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Phenicians  (Jos.  xiii.  15, 
§  4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda  was 
exposed  to  the  whale.  "  Japho  "  or  Joppa  was  situ- 
ated in  the  portion  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast 
toward  the  S.  Having  a  harbor  attached  to  it — though 
always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one — it  became  the  port 
of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem  became  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David,  and  certainly 
never  did  port  and  metropoUs  more  strikingly  re- 
semble each  other  in  difficulty  of  approach  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in  journeys  to  and 
from  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much  used.  But  Joppa 
was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar  and  pine- 
wood,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed  by  the 
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servants  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  By  way  of  Joppa,  | 
similarly,  like  materials  were  conveyed  from  the 
same  locality,  by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  re- 
building of  the  second  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1 
K.  V.  9 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah 
"  took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  " 
(Jon.  L  3).  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top  of  Simon 
the  tanner,  "  by  the  seaside,"  St.  Peter  raised  Tabi- 
tha  to  life  (Acts  ix.  36  flf.),  and  had  his  vision  of 
tolerance  (x.).  These  are  the  great  Biblical  events 
of  which  Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensa- 
tions it  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided 
with  Apollonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  x.  76).  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (xi.  6). 
Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  set 
a  garrison  there  (xii.  34),  which  he  afterward 
strengthened  considerably  (xiii.  11).  But  when 
peace  was  restored,  he  reestablished  it  once  more  as 
a  haven  (xiv.  6).  He  likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifica- 
tions (34).  This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of 
the  grounds  of  complaint  urged  by  Antiochus,  son 


of  Demetrius,  against  Simon  ;  but  the  latter  alleged 
in  excuse  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its 
inhabitants  to  his  fellow-citizens  (xv.  30-35).  It 
would  appear  that  Judas  Maccabeus  had  burnt  their 
haven  some  time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Mc.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  possession  from  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria ;  but  by 
Cesar  it  was  not  only  restored  to  the  Jews,  but  its 
revenues,  whether  from  land  or  from  export  duties, 
were  bestowed  upon  the  second  Hyrcanus  and  his 
heirs.  (High-priest;  Maccabees.)  When  Herod 
THE  Great  commenced  operations,  it  was  seized  by 
him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile  stronghold  in  his 
rear,  when  he  marched  upon  Jerusalem,  and  Augus- 
tus confirmed  him  in  its  possession.  It  was  after- 
ward assigned  to  Archelaus,  when  constituted  eth- 
narcb,  and  passed  with  Syria  under  Cyrenius,  when 
Archelaus  had  been  deposed.  Under  Cestius  (i.  e. 
Gessius  Florus)  it  was  destroyed  amidst  great 
slaughter  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  such  a  nest  of 
pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian  arrived  in 
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those  parts,  that  it  underwent  a  second  and  entire 
destruction,  together  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at 
his  hands.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  al- 
ready begun  to  be  the  den  of  robbers  and  outcasts 
which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time.  When  Joppa  first  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  is  unknown.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Saladin,  a.  d.  1188,  destroyed  its  fortifications;  but 
Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here  by  sick- 
ness, rebuilt  them.  Its  last  occupation  by  Christians 
was  that  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  a.  v.  1253,  and 
when  he  came  it  was  still  a  city  and  governed  by  a 
count.  After  this  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Palestine, 
by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  ruins.  Finally, 
Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whose  possession  it 
still  is.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Arabs  in  1722;  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1775 ;  and  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1799. 
The  exipting  town  Ydfa  or  Jaffa  contains  in  round 
numbers  about  4,000  inhabitants  (so  Mr.  Ffonlkes); 
Porter  (in  Kitto)  says  "  about  6,000;"  Thomson 
(ii.  274)  "15,000  at  least."  Its  oranges  are  the 
finest  in  all  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  its  gardens 
and  orange  and  citron  groves  dcliciously  fragrant 
and  fertile. 

Jop'pe  (L.)  =  Joppa  (1  Esd.  v.  66;  1  Mc.  x.  76, 
76,  xL  6,  xii.  83,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5,  34,  xv.  28,  35;  2 
Mc.  iv.  21,  xiL  3,  7). 


*  Jo'ni  =  JoRAH  (Neh.  vii.  24,  margin). 

Jo'rab  (fr.  Heb.  =  sprinkling,  icatertTig,  the  early 
rain,  Ges.),  the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  112  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18);  in 
Neh.  vii.  24  Hariph  (margin  "  Jora  "). 

Jo'rti,  or  Jo'ra-i  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah 
teaches,  ues.),  a  Gadite,  dwelling  in  Gilead  in  Bashan, 
in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Jo'ram  (L.  fr.  Heb.,  contracted  from  Jehoram). 
1.  Son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (2  K,  viii.  16,  26,  28, 
29,  ix.  14,  17,  21-23,  29);  =  Jehoram  1.— 2.  Son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  viii.  21,  28, 
24  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  7;  Mat.  i.  8);  = 
Jehoram  2. — 3*  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).— 4.  Son  of  Toi, 
king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10);  =  Hadoram  2. 
—5.  JozARAD  4  (1  Esd.  i.  9). 

Jor'dan  (fr.  Heb.  Yarden  =  the  Jloving,  the  river 
Ges.,  Fii.,  Rbn.,  &c. ;  the  descender,  Mr.  Ffoulkcs, 
Ptr.,  Stl. ;  Gr.  lordanes  ;  L.  Jordanis),  now  called 
by  the  Arabs  esh-SherVah  {=.  the  vatcring-place), 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  el-Kfbir{=  the  great)  ; 
a  river  that  has  never  been  navigable,  flowing  into 
a  sea  that  has  never  known  a  port.  It  winds 
through  scenery  remarkable  rather  for  samcnefs 
and  tameness  than  for  bold  outline.  Its  course  is 
not  much  above  200  miles  from  first  to  last — from 
the  roots  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  head  of  the  Dead 
Sea,    Such  is  the  river  of  the  "  great  plain  "  of 
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Paxestisk — if  not  "  the  river  of  God  "  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  chosen  people 
throughout  their  history.  The  earliest  allusion  to 
Jordan  is  not  so  much  to  the  river  itself  as  to  the 
well-watered  plain  or  plains  which  it  traversed 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  There  were  fords  over  against  Jer- 
icho, to  which  point  the  men  of  Jericho  pursued 
the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7;  compare  Judg.  iii.  28). 
Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against  Succoth,  some  way 
above  where  the  little  river  Jabbok  {Zerka)  enters 
the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  passages  of  Beth- 
BARAH  (probably  the  Bethabara  of  the  Gospel), 
where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the  Midianites  (Judg. 
vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew  the 
Ephraimites  (xii.  6).  These  fords  undoubtedly  (so 
Mr.  Ffoulkes)  witnessed  the  first  recorded  passage 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii. 
10).  Jordan  was  crossed  over  against  Jericho  by 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  (Josh.  iv.  12,  13).  From  their  vicin- 
ity to  Jerusalem  the  lower  fords  were  much  used ; 
David  probably  passed  over  them  in  one  instance 
to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  17) ;  and  subsequent- 
ly, when  a  fugitive  himself,  in  his  way  to  Mahanaim 
(xvii.  22).  Thus  there  were  two  customary  places, 
at  which  the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there 
may  have  been  more,  particularly  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have 
been  at  one  of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism 
was  afterward  administered  by  St.  John,  and  by 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  Where  our  Lord  was 
baptized  is  not  stated  expressly  •,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably (so  Mr.  Ffoulkes)  at  the  upper  ford.  These 
fords  (see  below)  were  rendered  so  much  the  more 
precious  in  those  days  from  two  circumstances : 
(1.)  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  then  any 
bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats  regularly  established 
on  the  Jordan  (Ferry-boat);  (2.)  because  (Josh, 
iii.  15)  "Jordan  overflowed  all  his  banks  all  the 
time  of  harvest,"  i.  e.  the  channel  or  bed  of  the 
river  became  brimful,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water 
and  of  the  banks  was  then  the  same.  The  Jordan 
has  two  (in  some  places,  three)  series  of  banks,  but 
only  the  lower  -are  overflowed.  The  river  keeps 
full  and  strong  all  through  March  into  April,  and 
the  proper  banks  of  the  river  are  still  full  to  over- 
flowing in  the  time  of  harvest,  which  in  the  vale  of 
the  lower  Jordan  comes  on  about  the  middle  of 
March  (Thomson,  ii.  454  f).  (Palestine.)  Robin- 
son (i.  540)  seems  to  have  good  reason  for  saying 
that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  last  feature  to  be  noticed  in  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  frequent 
mention  as  a  boundary :  "  over  Jordan,"  "  this," 
and  "  the  other  side,"  or  "  beyond  Jordan,"  were 
expressions  familiar  to  the  Israelites.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  i.  e.  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land  (\um.  xxxiv.  12).  Panium 
(Cesarea  Philippi),  fiays  Josephus,  appears  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Jordan ;  whereas  it  has  a  secret 
passage  hither  under  ground  from  Phiala(=  "vial," 
i.  e.  bowl),  as  it  is  called,  about  120  stadia  distant 
from  Cesarea,  on  the  road  to  Trachonitis,  and  on 
the  right-hand  side  of,  and  not  far  from,  the  road. 
That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis.  It 
is  from  this  cave  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  com- 
mences its  ostensible  course  above  ground ;  traver- 
sing the  marshes  and  fens  of  Semcchonitis  (Lake 
Merom  or  Huleh),  and  then,  after  a  course  of  120 
stadia,  passing  by  the  town  Julias  (Bethsaioa),  and 


intersecting  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  (Gennesaret), 
winds  its  way  through  a  considerable  wilderness, 
till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  Lake  Asphaltites  (Sea, 
THE  Salt)  (Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7).  While  Josephua 
dilates  upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had  visited 
the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary  disap- 
pearance in  the  Dead  Sea.  Not  one  of  the  earlier 
or  later  travellers  dwells  upon  the  phenomenon 
that  from  the  village  of  Hdsbeiya  on  the  N.  W.  to 
the  village  of  ShUi'a  on  the  N.  E.  of  Bdnids,  the 
entire  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  alive  with  bursting 
fountains  and  gushing  streams,  every  one  of  which, 
great  or  small,  finds  its  way  sooner  or  later  into  the 
swamp  between  Bdnids  and  Lake  Huleh,  and  event- 
ually becomes  part  of  the  Jordan.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  depreciate  those  time-honored  parent  springs 
— the  noble  fountain  of  Daphne  under  the  Tell,  or 
hill  of  Dan  (Tell  el-Kddy),  which  "gushes  out  all 
at  once  a  beautiful  river  of  delicious  water"  in  the 
midst  of  verdure  and  welcome  shade;  still  less, 
that  magnificent  "  burst  of  water  out  of  the  low 
slope  "  in  front  of  the  picturesque  cave  of  Bdnids, 
inscriptions  in  the  niches  of  which  still  testify  to 
the  deity  that  was  once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the 
royal  munificence  that  adorned  his  shrine.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  "  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  "  near 
Hdsbeiya,  "  from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told,  "  the 
river  gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool,  in  two 
rectangular  streams,  one  to  the  N.  E.,  and  the  other 
to  the  N.  W.  ?  "  Captain  Newbold  has  detected  a 
fourth  source,  which,  according  to  the  Arabs,  is 
never  dry,  in  the  Wady  el-Kid,  which  the  captain 
appears  to  have  followed  to  the  springs  called  Esh- 
Sliar,  though  we  must  add,  that  its  sources,  accord- 
ing to  our  impression  (so  Mr.  Ffoulkes),  lie  con- 
siderably more  to  the  N.  It  runs  past  the  ruined 
walls  and  forts  of  Bdnids  on  the  S.  E.  Again,  Bir- 
ket  er-Ram,  identified  by  Thomson,  Robinson,  Por- 
ter, &c.,  with  the  Lake  Phiala  of  Josephus,  lies  to 
the  S.  E.  of,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave 
of  Bdnids.  The  direction  of  Shib'a — to  the  N.  E.  of 
Bdnids — is  beyond  doubt  (so  Mr.  Ffoulkes)  the  true 
one.  The  actual  description  given  by  Captain 
Newbold  of  the  Lake  3ferj  el-Man,  a  circular  lake 
"  3  hours  E.  10°  N.  from  Bdnids,^''  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  the  true  Phiala.  Once  more,  ac- 
cording to  Thomson, "  the  Hdsbeiya,  when  it  reaches 
the  Lake  Huleh,  has  been  immensely  enlarged  by 
the  waters  from  the  great  fountains  of  Bdnids,  Tell 
el-Kddy,  el-MeUdhah,  Derakit,  or  Beldt,  and  innu- 
merable other  springs."  The  junction  takes  place 
one-third  of  a  mile  N.  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yumf.  The 
Jordan  enters  Gennesaret  about  two  miles  below 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the  Beth- 
SAiDA  of  Gaulanitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a  lazy, 
turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial  banks. 
There  are  several  bars  not  for  from  its  mouth  where 

it  can  be  forded From  the  site  of  Betlu<aida 

to  Jisr  Bcndi  Ya^kob  (=  bridge  of  the  daughters  of 
Jacob)  is  about  six  miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes 
along,  a  foaming  torrent  (much  of  course  depending 
on  the  season  when  it  is  visited),  through  a  narrow, 
winding  ravine,  shut  in  by  high,  precipitous  banks. 
Above  the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the 
banks  are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the 
Lake  el-Huleh  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  about  11 
miles,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  770  feet 
(Van  de  Velde,  Porter  [in  Kitto]).  The  French 
expedition  of  Due  de  Luynes,  in  1864,  enumerated 
three  principal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  viz.  Wady 
Hasbdny,  near  Hdsbeiya,  1,847  feet  above  the  Medi- 
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terrancan  level ;  Wady  BAnias,  1,257  feet,  and  Wady 
Tell  el-Kddy,  607  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
They  made  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  at  the  waters 
of  Merom  (el-Huleh)  469  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  1,089  feet  lower,  i.  e.  620 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Dead  Sea  1,286 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  course  of  the  Jordan  are  its  descent 
and  its  windings.  From  its  fountain-heads  to  the 
point  where  it  is  lost  to  nature,  it  rushes  down  one 
continuous  inclined  plane,  only  broken  by  a  series 
of  rapids  or  precipitous  falls.  Between  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  Lieutenant  Lynch 
passed  down  twenty-seven  rapids ;  the  depression 
of  the  Lake  of  .Tiberias  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean he  made  663.3  feet ;  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea  1,316.7  feet    Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remarkable 


in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant  Lynch 
would  regard  the  two  phenomena  in  the  light  of 
cause  and  effect.  "  The  great  secret,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  depression  between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead 
Sea  is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan. 
In  a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200 
miles."  The  greatest  width  mentioned  was  180 
yards,  the  point  where  it  entere  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  The  only  living  trib- 
utaries to  the  Jordan  noticed  particularly  below 
Gennesaret  were  the  Yarmuk  (Hieromax)  and  the 
Zerka  (Jabbok).  There  are  no  bridges  over  Jor- 
dan to  which  an  earlier  date  has  been  assigned  than 
that  of  the  Roman  occupation.  In  the  fords,  we 
find  a  remarkable,  yet  perfectly  independent  con- 
currence between  the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch 


The  Jordan  on  the  road  from  X^ibulua  (ancient  Shechem)  to  et-SaU  (ancient  Ramoth-gilead  !).— (.^jre.) 


and  what  has  been  asserted  previously  respecting 
the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Bible.     Yet  still  it  is 
no  slight  coincidence  that  no  more  than  three,  or 
at  most  four  regular  fords  should  have  been  set 
down  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  American  expedi- 
tion.    The  two  first  occur  on  the  same  day  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called  respec- 
tively Wacabes  and  Sukwa.     The  next  ford  is  the 
ford  of  Ddmieh,  as  it  is  called,  opposite  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Wady  Zerka,  some  miles  above 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Jordan.     The 
ford  el-3[ashra^a  over  against  Jericho  was  the  last 
ford  to  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well  known 
to  need    any   lengthened  notice.      Here  tradition 
has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  our  Lord.     Xot 
,  a  single  city  ever  crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
L>dan.     Still  Beth-shan  and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gera- 
i-Ba,  Bella,  and  Gadara  to  the  E.  of  it,  were  impor- 
.tant  cities,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  opposite  banks.     The  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor,  will  be  treated 
32 


of  more  at  large  under  the  general  head  of  Pales- 
tine.    Arabah. 

Jor'1-bas  (fr.  L.  Joribus)  =  Jarib  2  (1  Esd.  viii. 
4;  compare  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

Jor'i-bns  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jarib  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  19; 
compare  Ezr.  x.  18). 

Jo'rim  (L.  =  Joram?  Rbn.  K.  T.  Lex.,  &c.),  son 
of  Matthat,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lk.  iii. 
29). 

Jor'ko-am  (fr.  Heb.  =  paleness  of  the  people,  or 
perhaps  the  people  is  spread  abroad,  Ges. ;  spreadivff 
of  the  people,  Fii.),  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb,  the 
son  of  Hezron,  or  a  place  probably  near  Hebron  in 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  44). 

Jos'a-bad  (L.  fr.  Heb.,  property  Jozabad).  1. 
"  Josabad,  the  Gederathite,"  one  of  the  warriors  of 
Benjamin  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 
— 8.  Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd. 
viii.  63;  compare  Ezr.  viii.  33). — 3.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29) ;  =  Zabbai  1. 

Jos'a-pliat  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jeuoshaphat,  kmg  of 
1  Judah  (Mat.  i.  8). 
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J«s-a-phi'as  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Josiphiah  (1  Esd. 
viii.  36 ;  compare  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

J»'se  (fr.  Gr.  7os<?  =  Joses,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.),  son 
of  Eliezer,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk. 
iii.  29). 

Jos'e^M  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jehozadak  or  Jozadak 
(also  written  JosKDEcn)(l  Esd.  v.  5,  48,  66,  vi.  2,  ix. 
19;  Eeclus.  xlix.  12). 

Jos'e-dech  [-dek]  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Jehozadak  the 
sonof  Serdiah(Hag.  i.  1, 12,  14, ii.  2,4;  Zech.vi.  11). 

Jo'seph  [-zeph]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  Voseph  =  whom  may 
God  increase,  Ges. ;  increaser,  viz.  Jah  is.  Fit ;  see 
below).  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by 
Rachel.  Gen.  xxx.  23,  24  seems  to  indicate  a 
double  etymology  of  his  name  (from  two  Hebrew 
verba  dsaph  ^  to  take  mcay,  and  ydsaph  ^  to  add, 
or  inerease).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this, 
because  of  the  relation  of  the  taking  away  the  re- 
proach to  the  expectation  of  another  son.  Such 
double  etymologies  are  probably  more  common  in 
Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  supposed  (so  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  the  original  author  of  this  article).  The 
date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to  that  of  the  com- 
ing of  Jacob  into  Egvpt  is  fixed  by  his  becoming 
■  governor  of  Egypt  at  thirty  years  old  (xli.  46), 
which  agrees  with  his  being  "  seventeen  years 
old "  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  breth- 
ren sold  him.  He  was  therefore  born  about 
thirty-nine  years  before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt, 
and,  according  to  the  most  probable  chronol- 
ogy, B.  c.  about  1906  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole;  see 
Chronology).  After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first 
mentioned  when  a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As 
the  child  of  Rachel,  and  "  son  of  his  old  age  " 
(xxxviL  3),  and  doubtless  also  for  his  excellence 
of  character,  he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above 
all  his  brethren.  Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was 
already  dead  and  Benjamin  but  an  infant.  Jacob 
had  now  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan,  Abra- 
ham's burving-place  at  Hebron  in  the  S.,  and  the 
"  parcel  of  a  field  where  he  (Jacob)  had  spread  his 
tent"  (xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in  the  X.,  the  latter 
being  probably,  from  its  price,  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed  at  Hebron 
with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept  his  flocks. 
Joseph  brought  the  evil  report  of  his  brethren  to 
his  father,  and  they  hated  him  because  his  father 
loved  him  more  than  them,  and  had  shown  his  pref- 
erence by  making  him  a  dress,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  long  tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  by 
youths  and  maidens  of  the  richer  class.  (Dress 
II.)  The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren  was  increased 
by  his  telling  of  a  dreim  foreshowing  that  they 
would  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  followed  by 
another  of  the  s^me  import.  They  had  gone  to 
Shechem  to  feed  the  flock  ;  and  Joseph  was  sent 
thither  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to 
bring  him  word  of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone 
to  Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  very 
far  distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (xxxvii. 
22)  was  unowned.  On  Joseph's  approach,  his 
brethren,  except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him ;  but 
Reuben  saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him 
into  a  dry  pit,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  restore 
him  to  his  father.  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was 
come,  they  stripped  him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him 
into  the  pit,  "  and  they  sat  down  to  cat  bread :  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a 
company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their 
cameU."     Judah  suggested  to  his  brethren  to  sell 


Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites,  appealing  at  once  to 
their  covetousness  and,  in  proposing  a  less  cruel 
course  than  that  on  which  they  were  probably  still 
resolved,  to  what  remnant  of  brotherly  feeling  they 
may  still  have  had.  Accordingly  they  took  Jo- 
seph out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  "  for  twenty 
shekels  (A.  V.  '  pieces ')  of  silver "  (ver.  28). 
Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  finding  Joseph. 
His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that  Joseph 
had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking  to  him 
the  tunic  stained  with  a  kid's  blood,  while  even 
Reuben  forebore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  uU  speaking 
constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though  they  knew 
not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as  dead.  "  And 
Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days  "  (xxxvii. 
34).  The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Poti- 
PHAR,  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners ('guard,'  a.  v.),  an  Egyptian"  (xxxix.  1, 
compare  xxxvii.  36).  Mr.  Poole  believes  that,  at  the 
time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  the  country 
was  not  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single  native 
line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties,  of  which  the 
Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd  Kings,  was  the  pre- 
dominant line,  the  rest  being  tributary  to  it.  The 
absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be  most  con- 
nected with  Palestine.  (Pharaoh  2.)  In  Egypt, 
the  second  period  of  Joseph's  life  begins.  As  a 
child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and  withstood  the 
evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He  was  now  to  serve  a 
strange  master  in  the  hard  state  of  slavery,  and  his 
virtue  would  be  put  to  a  severer  proof  than  it  had 
yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered  in  the  house  of  the 
Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God  blessed  him,  and 
pleased  with  his  good  service,  "set  him  over  his 
house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  gave  into  his  hand  " 
(xxxix.  4,  compare  5).  He  was  placed  over  all  his 
master's  property  with  perfect  trust,  and  "the 
Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake  "  (verse  6).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  His  master's 
wife,  with  the  well-known  profligacy  of  the  Eg)-ptian 
women,  tempted  him,  and  failing,  charged  him  with 
the  crime  she  would  have  made  him  commit.  Poti- 
phar,  incensed  against  Joseph,  cast  him  into  prison. 
The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe.  The  prison 
is  described  as  "  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners 
were  bound  "  (xxxix.  20).  Here  the  hardest  time 
of  Joseph's  period  of  probation  began.  He  was  cast 
into  prison  on  a  false  accusation,  to  remain  there  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer 
time.  In  the  prison  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Jo- 
seph was  found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  every  thing  under  his 
control.  After  a  while  Pharaoh  was  incensed 
against  two  of  his  oflicers,  "  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers "  and  the  "  chief  of  the  bakers,"  and  cast 
them  into  the  prison  where  Joseph  was.  Here  the 
chief  of  the  executioners,  doubtless  a  successor  of 
Potiphar,  charged  Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners. 
Each  dreamed  a  prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  in- 
terpreted, disclaiming  human  skill,  and  acknowledg- 
ing that  interpretations  were  of  God.  "  After  two 
years  "  Joseph's  deliverance  came.  Pharaoh  dreamed 
two  prophetic  dreams.  "  He  stood  by  the  river  (the 
Nile).  And,  behold,  coming  up  out  of  the  river 
seven  kine  (or  '  heifers '),  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  fat-fleshed ;  and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass. 
!  And  behold  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them 
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out  of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean- 
fleshed"  (xli.  1-3).  These,  afterward  described 
still  more  strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and  yet, 
as  is  said  in  the  second  account,  when  they  had 
eaten  them  remained  as  lean  as  before  (1-4, 17-21). 
Then  Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream — "  Behold,  seven 
ears  of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  (or  '  full,' 
verse  22)  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin 
and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprouting  forth  after 
them  "  (verses  5,  6).  These,  also  described  more 
strongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first 
seven  ears  (verses  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning 
Pharaoh  sent  for  the  "  scribes  "  and  the  "  wise  men," 
and  they  were  unable  to  give  him  an  interpretation. 
Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers  remembered 
Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young  Hebrew, 
"  servant  to  the  captain  of  the  executioners,"  had 
interpreted  his  and  his  fellow-prisoner's  dreams. 
"  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they 
made  him  hasten  out  of  the  prison  ;  and  he  shaved 
himself,  and  changed  his  raiment,  and  came  unto 
Pharaoh"  (verse  14).  The  king  then  related  his 
dreams,  and  Joseph,  when  he  had  disclaimed  human 
wisdom,  declared  to  him  that  they  were  sent  of  God 
to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There  was  essentially  but 
one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears  sjTnbolized  years. 
There  were  to  be  seven  years  of  great  plenty  in 
Egj'pt,  and  after  them  seven  years  of  consuming 
and  "  very  heavy  famine."  The  doubling  of  the 
dream  denoted  that  the  events  it  foreshadowed  were 
certain  and  imminent.  On  the  interpretation  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  it  seems  evident  that  the  kine  rep- 
resented the  animal  products,  and  the  ears  of  com 
the  vegetable  products,  the  most  important  object 
in  each  class  representing  the  whole  class.  The 
perfectly  EgjT)tian  color  of  the  whole  narrative  is 
very  noticeabjie,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the 
particulars  of  the  first  dream.  Having  interpreted 
the  dream,  Joseph  counselled  Pharaoh  to  choose  a 
wise  man  and  set  him  over  the  country,  in  order  that 
he  should  take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine.  To 
this  high  post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  suffering,  and  placed  in  a  position  of 
the  greatest  honor.  The  Pharaoh  here  mentioned 
was  probably  (so  Mr.  Poole)  Assa,  Manetho's  Assis 
or  Asses,  whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  oc- 
cupied the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  b.  c. 
Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph,  whon> 
he  perceived  to  be  under  God's  guidance,  greater 
powers  than  he  had  ad\'ised  should  be  given  to  the 
officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not  only  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the  sovereign. 
(Zaphnath-paaneah.)  He  also  "  gave  him  to  wife 
AsEXATH,  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  (or 
'  prince')  of  On  "  (verse  45).  Joseph's  first  act  was 
to  go  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  (verse  46). 
During  the  seven  plenteous  years  there  was  a  very 
abundant  produce,  and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as 
he  had  advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  Before  the 
famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph  two  sons  (Manasseh  ; 
Ephraim).  When  the  seven  good  years  had  passed, 
the  famine  began  (54-57).  The  expressions  used  do 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  famine  extended 
beyond  the  countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of 
Africa.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egypt  was 
anciently  the  granary  of  neighboring  countries. 
Famines  are  not  very  unfrequent  in  the  history  of 
Eg}-pt.  (Famine.)  After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a 
time,  apparently  two  years,  Joseph  gathered  up  all 


the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they 
bought :  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Piia- 
raoli's  house  (xlvii,  13,  14).  When  all  the  money 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter  became 
necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year,  all  the  land,  except  that 
of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a  consequence,  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  He  demanded,  however, 
only  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  as  Pharaoh's  right. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  this  enactment  of 
Joseph  in  the  fragments  of  Egj-ptian  history  pre- 
served by  profane  writers,  but  the  result  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  evidence  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  seems  favorable  (so  Mr.  Poole)  to  the  theory 
that  Joseph  ruled  Egypt  under  a  shepherd-king. 
There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscription, 
of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at  Bene- 
Hasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were  years  of 
famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food.  This 
was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I.,  of  the-twelfth  dy- 
nasty. It  has  been  supposed  that  this  must  be 
Joseph's  famine,  but  not  only  are  the  particu- 
lars of  the  record  inapplicable  to  that  instance,  but 
the  calamity  it  relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt, 
as  its  ancient  inscriptions  and  modem  history  equally 
testify.  Joseph's  policy  toward  the  subjects  of 
Pharaoh  is  important  in  reference  to  the  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  character.  It  displays  the  resolution 
and  breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career. 
He  perceived  a  great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  he 
lost  no  part  of  it.  Early  in  the  famine,  which  pre- 
vailed equally  in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved 
his  helpless  sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he 
knew  there  was  com  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone 
he  kept  with  him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an 
Egyptian  in  habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of 
large  mind  he  had  suffered  no  scruples  of  prejudice 
to  make  him  a  stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled. 
His  brethren  did  not  know  him,  grown  from  the  boy 
they  had  sold  into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed.  Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  be- 
haved to  them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we  afterward 
learn,  an  interpreter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them, 
and  accused  them  of  being  spies.  In  defending 
themselves  they  spoke  of  their  household.  The  whole 
story  of  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brethren,  of  his 
making  himself  known  to  them  after  he  had  suflB- 
ciently  proved  them  (see  Benjamin  1 ;  Divination 
12 ;  Magic,  &c.),  and  of  his  sending  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily to  come  down  into  Egypt,  is  so  graphically  told  in 
Gen.  xlii.-xlv.,  and  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  repeat  it.  After  the  removal  of  his  family 
into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "  parcel 
of  ground  "  at  Shechem,  his  future  burying-place 
(compare  Jn.  iv.  5).  Then  be  blessed  his  sons, 
Joseph  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  face,  and  wept  upon 
him,  and  kissed  him  "  (Gen.  1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants  the 
physicians"  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid  him 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  burying-place  of  his 
fathers.  Then  his  brethren  feared  that,  their  father 
being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish  them,  and  he  strove 
to  remove  their  fears.  From  his  bemg  able  to  make 
the  journey  into  Canaan  with  "  a  very  great  com- 
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pany  "  (9),  as  well  as  from  his  living  apart  from  his 
brethren  and  from  their  fear  of  him,  Joseph  seems 
to  have  been  still  governor  of  Egjpt.  \Ve  know 
no  more  than  that  he  lived  "a  hundred  and  ten 
years "  (22,  26),  having  been  more  than  ninety  in 
Egypt;  that  he  "saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the 
third  generation,"  and  that  "  the  children  also  of 
Slachir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  were  borne  upon 
Joseph's  knees  "  (23) ;  and  that  dying  he  took  an 
«)ath  of  his  brethren  that  they  should  carry  up  his 
bones  to  the  land  of  promise :  thus  showing  in  his 
latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22)  which  had  guided 
his  whole  life.  Like  his  father  he  was  embalmed, 
"and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt"  (Gen.  1.  26). 
His  trust  Moses  kept,  and  laid  the  bones  of  Joseph 
in  his  inheritance  in  Shechem,  in  the  territory  of 
Ephraim  his  offspring.  Joseph's  character  is  wholly 
composed  of  great  materials.  He  was  a  man  of 
faith  and  patience,  of  decision  and  resolution,  up- 
rightness, generosity,  tenderness,  and  modesty.  In 
the  history  of  the  chosen  race,  Joseph  occupies  a 
very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
Blest  with  many  revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God- 
taught  leader  of  his  people.  The  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given  to  the  whole 
Israelite  nation.— 2.  Father  of  Igal  who  represented 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7). 
— t.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani,  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  42) ; 
=  JosEPHUs.— 4t  Representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Shebaniah,  in  the  next  generation  after  the 
Return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xii.  14). — 5.  A  Jewish 
officer  defeated  by  Gorgias  about  164  b.  c.  (1  Mc.  v. 
8,  56,  60). — 6.  In  2  Mc.  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is 
named  among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabeus  ap- 
parently in  place  of  John. — T,  An  ancestor  of  Ju- 
dith (Jd.  viii.  1). — 8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ 
(Lk.  iii.  30),  son  of  Jonau. — 9.  Another  ancestor  of 
Christ,  son  of  Judah  (iii.  26). — 10>  Another,  son  of 
Mattathias  (iii.  24).^11.  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
James  3,  &c. ;  Jesus  Christ.)  He  was  a  just  man, 
and  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David.  The  public 
registers  also  contained  his  name  under  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  house  of  David  (Jn.  i.  45  ;  Lk.  iii.  23 ; 
Mat.  i.  20 ;  Lk.  ii.  4).  He  lived  at  Xazareth  in  Gali- 
lee, and  probably  his  family  had  been  settled  there 
for  at  least  two  preceding  generations,  possibly  from 
the  time  of  Matthat,  the  supposed  common  grand- 
father of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since  Mary  lived  there 
too  (L  26,  27).  He  espoused  Mary  (Mary,  the  Vir- 
gin), the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob  (so 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey),  and  before  he  took  her  home  as 
his  wife  received  the  angelic  communication  recorded 
in  Mat.  i.  20.  It  must  have  been  within  a  very  short 
time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the  decree 
went  forth  from  Augustus  Cesar  which  obliged  him 
to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  go  to  Bethlehem. 
(Cyresius  ;  Taxing.)  He  was  there  witli  Mary  and 
her  first-born,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see  the 
babe  in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to  the 
Temple  to  present  the  infant  according  to  the  law, 
and  there  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  Simeon,  as 
he  held  Him  in  his  arms.  When  the  wise  men  from 
the  East  came  to  Bethlehem  to  worship  Christ, 
Joseph  was  there  ;  and  he  went  down  to  Eg^•pt  with 
them  by  night,  wlien  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  them  ;  and  on  the  second  mes- 
sage he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of  I><rael, 
intending  to  reside  at  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  Da- 
vid ;   but   being  afraid  of  Archelaus  he  took   up 
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his  abode,  as  before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth, 
where  he  carried  on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When 
Jesus  was  twelve  years  old  Joseph  and  Mary  took 
Him  with  them  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem, 
and  when  they  returned  to  Nazareth,  he  continued 
to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was  re- 
puted to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  knowledge  of 
Joseph  ends.  That  he  died  before  our  Lord's  cru- 
cifixion, is  indeed  tolerably  certain  (Mk.  vi.  3  ?  ;  Jn. 
xix.  27).  But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we 
know  not. 

Jo'seph  (see  above)  of  Ar-1-ma-the'a  (Arimathea), 
a  rich  and  pious  Israelite  who  had  the  privilege  of 
performing  the  last  offices  of  duty  and  affection  to 
the  body  of  our  Lord.  He  is  distinguished  from 
other  persons  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of 
his  birth-place  Arimathea.  Joseph  is  denominated 
(Mk.  XV.  43)  "  an  honorable  counsellor,"  by  which 
we  are  probably  to  understand  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Great  Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is 
further  characterized  as  "  a  good  man  and  a  just " 
(Lk.  xxiii.  50),  one  of  those  who,  bearing  in  their 
hearts  the  words  of  their  old  prophets,  were  waiting 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk.  xv.  43 ;  Lk.  ii.  25,  38, 
xxiii.  51).  We  are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not 
"  consent  to  the  counsel  and  deed "  of  his  col- 
leagues in  conspiring  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
Jesus  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
protest  against  their  judgment.  At  all  events  we 
know  that  he  shrank,  through  fear  of  his  country- 
men, from  professing  himself  openly  a  disciple  of 
our  Lord.  The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  the  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought  in 
the  centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross ;  for  on  the 
very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  seemed  complete, 
Joseph  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus."  Pilate  consented.  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  then  having  enfolded  the  sacred  body  in 
the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph  had  bought,  con- 
signed it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock,  a  tomb  where 
no  human  corpse  had  ever  yet  been  laid.  The  tomb 
was  in  a  garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion.  (Jerusalem  IIL,  §  10). 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples.  Another,  whether  authentic  or  not,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  generally  current,  namely, 
that  Joseph  being  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Apostle  Philip,  about  the  year  63,  settled  with  his 
brother  disciples  at  Glastonbury,  England. 

Jo'seph  (see  above),  called  Bar'sa-bas(.BARSABAS), 
and  surnamed  Justus;  one  of  the  two  persons 
chosen  by  the  assembled  church  (Acts  i.  23)  as 
worthy  to  fill  the  place  in  the  Apostolic  company 
from  which  Judas  had  fallen.  He  therefore  had 
been  a  companion  of  the  disciples  all  the  time  that 
they  followed  Jesus,  from  His  baptism  to  His  ascen- 
sion. Ensebius  states  that  be  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples. 

Jo-se'phns  [«  as  in  sec]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Joseph) 
Joseph  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Jo'sM  [-secz]  (Gr.  loses  =  Joseph,  Lightfoot).  1. 
Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lk.  iii. 
29;  "Jose"  in  A.  V.). — i,  Oneof  the  Lord's  breth- 
ren (Mat.  xiii.  55  [Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford,  &e., 
here  read  "  Joseph  "],  xxvii.  66 ;  Mk.  vi.  3,  xv.  40, 
47).  (James.)— 8»  Joses,  surnamed  Barnabas  (Acts 
iv.  36). 

Jo 'shall  (fr.  Heb.  =  Joshaviah  ?  Gcs. ;  Jehovah 
is  a  gift,  Fit.),  a  prince  of  Simeon,  son  of  Amaziah, 
in  the"  days  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  34,  38-41). 

Josh'a-phal  (fr.  Heb.,   contracted   fr.   Jehosha- 
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phat),  the  Mithnite,  one  cf  David's  "  valiant  men  " 
(1  Chr.  xi.  43). 

Josli-a-Ti'ata  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  lets  dwell 
[=  Josibiah],  Ges. ;  Jehovah  is  correspondence,  i.  e. 
self-satisfying,  Fii.),  son  of  Elnaam  ;  one  of  David's 
"valiant  men  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  4(>). 

Josh-be-ka'siiah,  or  Josh-bek'a-sliah  (fr.  Heb.  = 
seat  in  hardness,  Ges.),  son  of  Heman ;  head  of  the 
seventeenth  course  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  24). 

*  Jo'sheb-bas'se-bet  (fr.  Heb.)  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 
margin).     Ezxitk;  Jashobeam. 

Josh'a-a  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  his  M/>,  Ges. ;  = 
Jkhoshca,  Jehoshuah,  Jeshua,  Jescs).  1.  Son  of 
Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  His 
original  name  appears  to  have  been  Hoshea  or 
OsHEA.  He  is  also  called  Jehoshua,  Jehoshuah, 
Jeshua,  and  Jesus.  The  future  captain  of  invading 
hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the  brick-fields  of  Egypt. 
Born  about  the  time  when  Moses  fled  into  Midian, 
he  was  a  man  of  nearly  forty  years  when  he  saw  the 
ten  plagues,  and  shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of 
the  Exodus.  He  is  mentioped  first  in  connection 
with  the  fight  against  Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when 
he  was  chosen  (Ex.  xvii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the 
Israelites.  When  Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to 
receive  for  the  first  time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and 
xxxiii.  11)  the  two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called 
his  minister  or  servant,  accompanied  him  part  of 
the  way,  and  was  the  first  to  accost  him  in  his 
descent  (xxxii.  17).  Soon  afterward  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  chiefs  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6)  who 
gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey.  (Ca- 
leb 2.)  The  forty  years  of  wandering  were  almost 
passed,  and  Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survivors, 
when  Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed 
(xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly 
with  definite  authority  in  connection  with  Eleazar 
the  priest,  over  the  people.  And  after  this  was 
done,  God  Himself  gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  23). 
Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh.  i. 
1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  (Jos.  v.  1, 
§  29 ;  Chronology  II.)  assumed  the  command  of 
the  people  at  Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho, 
crossed  the  Jordan,  fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  cir- 
cumcised the  people,  kept  the  passover,  and  was 
visited  by  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  mir- 
acle made  the  fall  of  Jericho  more  terrible  to'the 
Canaanites.  In  the  first  attack  upon  Ai  the  Israel- 
ites were  repulsed :  it  fell  at  the  second  assault,  and 
the  invaders  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon.  In 
the  great  battle  of  Beth-horon  the  Amorites  were 
signally  routed,  and  the  South  country  was  open  to 
the  Israelites.  Joshua  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gil- 
gal, master  of  half  of  Palestine.  In  the  North,  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,  he  defeated  the  Canaanites 
under  Jabin  king  of  Hazor ;  and  pursued  his  suc- 
cess to  the  gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  valley  of 
Lebanon  under  Hermon.  In  six  years  six  tribes 
■with  thirty-one  "  kings  "  were  conquered  ;  amongst 
others  the  Anakim — the  old  terror  of  Israel — are 
especially  recorded  as  destroyed  evei'ywhere  except 
in  Philistia.  Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  pro- 
ceeded in  conjunction  with  Eleazar  and  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  to  complete  the  division  of  the  con- 
quered land  ;  and  when  all  was  allotted,  Timxath- 
serah  in  Mount  Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  people 
as  Joshua's  peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  was  established  at  Shiloh,  six 
cities  of  refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities 
assigned  to  the  Levitcs,  and  the  warriors  of  the 
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Trans-jordanic  tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their 
homes.  After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked 
an  assembly  from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two 
solemn  addresses  reminding  them  of  the  marvel- 
lous fulfilment  of  God's  piomises  to  their  fiithers 
and  warning  them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their 
prosperity  depended;  and  lastly,  he  caused  them' 
to  renew  their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a 
place  already  famous  in  connection  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  He 
died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  city,  Timnath-serah.  He  was  a  devout  warrior, 
blameless  and  fearless,  who  had  been  taught  by 
serving  as  a  youth  how  to  command  as  a  man ;  who 
earned  by  manly  vigor  a  quiet,  honored  old  age ;  who 
combined  strength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up 
for  and  obeying  the  Divine  impulse  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child,  while  he  wielded  great  power  and 
directed  it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  high,  unselfish  purpose.  Joshua 
is  often  considered  a  type  of  Christ  (Heb.  iv.  8). 
(Joshua,  Book  of.) — 2.  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  in  whose  land  was  the  stone -at  which  the 
milch-kine  stopped,  when  they  drew  the  ark  of 
God  with  the  offerings  of  the  Philistines  from  Ekron 
to  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18). — 3t  A  gov- 
ernor of  a  city  who  gave  his  name  to  a  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem (2  K.  xxiii.  8). — 4.  A  high-priest,  Jeshua  4 
(Hag.  i.  14,  ii.  1 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  &c.). 

Josh'n-a  (see  above),  Book  of.  1.  Authority. 
The  claim  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  of  the 
0.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  (Bible;  Inspira- 
tion; Old  Testament.)  Its  authority  is  confirmed 
by  the  references,  in  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
to  the  events  which  are  related  in  it  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
53-65;  Is.  xxviii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  vii. 
45  ;  Heb.  iv.  8,  xi.  30-32 ;  Jas.  ii.  25).  The  mir- 
acles which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Makkedah, 
have  led  some  critics  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the 
credibility  of  the  book  as  a  history.  (Day  ;  Earth  ; 
Miracles.)  The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which 
is  sanctioned  in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for 
its  severity  by  Eichhom  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  (Idolatry.)  Some  discrep- 
ancies are  alleged  by  De  Wette  and  Hauff  to  exist 
within  the  book  itself,  and  have  been  described  as 
material  differences  and  contradictions.  But  they 
disappear  when  the  words  of  the  text  are  accurately 
stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do  not  affect  the  gen- 
eral credibility  of  the  book.  Other  discrepancies 
have  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with  the  view 
not  of  disparaging  the  credibility  of  the  book,  but 
of  supporting  the  theory  that  it  is  a  compilation 
from  two  distinct  documents.  These  are  not  suf- 
ficient either  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book, 
or  to  prove  that  it  was  not  substantially  the  com- 
position of  one  author. — 2.  Scope  and  Contents. 
Joshua  is  a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  The  in- 
spired writer  records,  for  the  information  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua 
so  far  as  they  possessed  a  national  interest.  Per- 
haps no  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  more  ia- 
jured  than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  being 
printed  in  chapters  and  verses.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  halt  or  flag.  And  the  description  is  fre- 
quently so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not  merely 
of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness.  Step  by 
step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn  preparation, 
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the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning  triumph.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  (Josh,  xiii.-xxi.)  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the  Nor- 
man conquerors  of  England.  The  documents  of 
which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land. 
The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts :  (a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.) ;  (6)  the 
partition  of  Canaan  (xiii.-xxii.) ;  (c)  Joshua's  fare- 
well (xxiii.-xxiv.).  The  events  related  in  this  book 
extend  over  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years, 
from  B.  c.  1451  to  1426.  (Chronology  II.) — 3.  Au- 
thor. Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  generally  named  as 
the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers  and  the  Christian 
Fathers ;  and  a  great  number  of  critics  acquiesce 
more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief.  Others  have 
conjectured  Phinehas,  Eleazar,  Samuel,  Jeremiah. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  Josiah ;  Davidson  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masius,  Le  Clerc, 
Haurer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived  after  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  book  as  it  now  stands  is  a  compilation  from  two 
earlier  documents,  one,  the  original,  called  Elohistic, 
the  other  supplementary,  called  Jehovistic.  (God  ; 
Pen'tatecch.)  The  arguments,  though  insufficient 
to  prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to 
give  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  him  when  com- 
pared with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named 
(so  Mr.  Bullock,  original  author  of  this  article). 
The  last  verses  (xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added 
by  some  later  hand.  The  account  of  some  other 
events  may  have  been  inserted  in  Joshua  by  a  late 
transcriber.  "The  book  mat/  have  been  written 
during  Joshua's  lifetime,  and  cannot  have  been 
written  long  after  "  (Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto ; 
sec  Josh.  vi.  25,  &c). — 4.  There  is  extant  a  Samar- 
itan Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Arabic  language,  writ- 
ten in  the  13th  century,  first  printed  at  Leyden  in 
1848. 

Jo-Si'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  fiealu,  Ges. ; 
in  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  Josias).  1.  Son  of  Amon 
and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Judah 
B.  c.  64 1 ,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned 
thirty-one  years.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Judah, 
Kingdom  or.)  His  history  is  contained  in  2  K. 
xxii.-xxiv.  30 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first 
twelve  chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon 
the  general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days.  He 
began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek  the 
Lord  ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years  af- 
terward, in  a  personal  progress  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  everywhere 
high-places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward  signs 
and  relics  of  idolatrt.  The  Temple  was  restored 
under  a  special  commission  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
repairs  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  that  book  of  the 
Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickened  so  remarkably 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  great  day  of  Jo- 
siah's  life  was  the  day  of  the  Passover  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.  After  this,  his  endeavors 
to  abolish  every  trace  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
were  still  carried  on.  But  the  time  drew  near 
which  had  been  indicated  by  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20). 
When  PHARAon-NECHO  went  from  Egypt  to  Carche- 
mish  to  carry  on  his  war  against  Assyria  (compare 
Hdt.  ii.  169),  Josiah,  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  Assyrian  king  to  whom  he  may  have  been 
bound,  opposed  his  march  along  the  seacoast.  Ne- 
cho  reluctantly  paused  and  gave  him  battle  in  the 


valley  of  Esdrjelon.  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  before  he  could  reach  Jerusalem.  He  was 
buried  with  extraordinary  honors.  Huldah's  pre- 
diction that  he  should  be  gathered  to  the  grave  in 
peace  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28)  must  be  interpreted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  explanation  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  5. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  peace,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  evil  which  was  soon  to  fall  on  Jerusalem 
and  Judah.  It  was  in  Josiah's  reign  (so  Mr.  Bul- 
lock) that  a  nomadic  horde  of  Scythians  overran 
Asia  (Hdt.  i.  104-106).  Ewald  conjectures  that  the 
59th  Psalm  was  composed  by  King  Josiah  during  a 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these  Scythians.  Beth-shan 
is  said  to  derive  its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis,  from 
these  invaders. — 2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose 
house  the  prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  as- 
semble the  chief  men  of  the  Captivity,  to  witness 
the  solemn  and  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  9). 

Jo-^'as  (L.  =  Josiah).  1,  Josiah,  king  of  Judah 
(1  Esd.  i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29, 32-34 ;  Ecclus. 
xlix.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Ifat.  i.  10,  11). — i.  Jeshaiaii, 
son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii.  33;  compare  Ezr.  viii. 

V). 

Jos-i-bi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehmmh  lets  dwell, 
Ges.),  father  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonite  chief  (1  Chr.  iv. 
35). 

Jos-i-phi'ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  mai/  Jehovah  in- 
crease, Ges.  ?  Jah  is  increasei;  Fii. ;  compare  Joseph), 
father  or  ancestor  of  one  who  returned  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently  omitted  in  the 
first  part  of  the  verse.  The  LXX.  read,  "  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

*  Jot  (fr.  the  Heb.  letter  jod  or  yod,  the  smallest 
in  the  alphabet)  =  the  smallest  part  (Mat.  v.  18). 

Jot'ball  (fr.  Heb.  =  ffoodness,  pleasantness,  Ges.), 
the  native  place  of  Meshullemeth,  the  queen  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19);  supposed  by  Mr.  Wilton  (in 
Fairbairn)  to  be  at  the  modern  village  rf-TbiyiicA 
(Ophrah  1  ?). 

Jot'bath,  or  Jot'ba-thah  (both  fr.  Heb.  =  Jot- 
bah,  Ges.)  (Deut.  x.  7 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  33),  a  desert 
station  of  the  Israelites ;  identified  with  Wady  el- 
^Adhbeh,  N.  W.  of  ^Akabah.  Wilderness  of  thb 
Wandering. 

Jo'tham  (fr.  Heb,  =  Jehovah  is  upright,  Ges.).  1. 
The  youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  who  es- 
caped from  the  massacre  of  his  brethren  by  their 
half-brother  Abimelech.  His  parable  of  the  reign 
of  the  bramble  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  afterward,  except  that  he 
dwelt  at  Beer. — ^2.  Son  of  King  Uzziah  (or  Azariah) 
and  Jerushah.  After  administering  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  for  some  years  during  his  father's  leprosy, 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.  c.  758,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  reigned  sixteen  years  in 
Jerusalem.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Judah,  King- 
dom OF.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Pekah  and 
with  the  prophet  Isaiah.  His  history  is  contained 
in  2  K.  XV.  and  2  Chr.  xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his  reign  was  prosperous, 
although  the  high-places  were  not  removed.— 3,  A 
descendant  of  Judah  ;  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Joz'a-bad  (L.  fr.  Ilcb.,  contracted  from  Jehoza- 
bad;  also  written  Josabad).  1.  A  captain  ot  Ma- 
nassch,  who  joined  David  before  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). — 2.  A  hero  of  Manassch,  like 
the  preceding  (ibid.). — 3.  A  Levite  in  Hezekiah's 
reign,  an  overseer  of  offierlngs  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  IS). 
^-4.  A  chief  Levite  in  Josiah's  reign  (xxxv.  9).— 5. 
A  Levite,  son  of  Joshua,  in  the  days  of  Ezra ;  as- 
sistant in  registering  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
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sacred  vessels,  &c.  (Ezr.  viii.  33) ;  probably  =  No. 
1.—6.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (x.  22).— 7,  A  Levite  among 
those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  married 
foreign  wives  (x.  23;  1  Esd.  ix.  23);  probably  = 
Jozabad  who  assisted  when  the  Law  was  read  by 
Ezra  (Xeh.  viii.  7),  and  Jozabad  who  presided  over 
the  outer  work  of  the  Temple  (xi.  16),  and  No.  5. 

Joz'a-ehar  [-kar]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  re- 
members, Ges.),  son  of  Shimeath  the  Ammonitess, 
and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  21).  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26  calls  him  Zabad, 
which  may  be  a  clerical  error  for  Jozachar. 

Joz'a-dak  (fr.  Heb.),  the  contracted  form  of  Je- 
iiozADAK  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  x.  18 ;  Neh.  xii.  26). 

Jn'bal  (fr.  Heb.  =  »Himc .?  Ges.;  compare  Jtbi- 
lke),  a  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  "  harp  and  organ  "  (Gen.  iv.  21),  probably 
general  terms  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 

Jn  bi-Iee  (fr.  Heb.  yobel ;  see  below),  the  Year  of, 
the  fiftieth  year,  L  e.  the  year  after  the  succession 
of  seven  Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  land 
which  had  been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of 
those  to  whom  it  had  been  originally  allotted,  and  all 
bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  liberated. — I.  The 
relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  Sabbatical  tear 
and  the  general  directions  for  its  observance  are 
given  in  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55.  Its  bearing  on 
lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated  in  xxvii.  16-25. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Jubilee  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  only  other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  in  Num.  xxxvi.  4. — IL  The  year  was  inaugurated 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  with  the  blowing  of  trum- 
pets throughout  the  land,  and  by  a  proclamation  of 
universal  liberty. — 1.  The  soil  was  kept  under  the 
same  condition  of  rest  as  had  existed  during  the 
preceding  Sabbatical  year.  There  was  to  be  neither 
ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping ;  but  the  chance 
produce  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  all  comers. — 
2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his  possession  and 
to  his  family ; "  i.  e.  he  recovered  his  right  in  the 
land  originally  allotted  to  the  family  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had  parted 
with  it.  (a)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  in- 
justice in  such  transactions  is  laid  down  : — if  a  He- 
brew, urged  by  poverty,  had  to  dispose  of  a  field, 
the  price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of 
the  sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee,  {b)  The  possession  of  the  field  could,  at 
any  time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if 
-his  circumstances  improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin. 
\\c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  were  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  Jubilee,  {d)  Houses  and  buildings  in  vil- 
lages, or  in  the  country,  being  regarded  as  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
i  "were  not  excepted,  but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with 
the  land  on  which  they  stood,  (e)  The  Levitical 
cities  were  not,  in  respect  to  this  law,  reckoned  with 
walled  towns,  {f)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field 
of  his  patrimony  unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  re- 
deemed at  any  time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee, 
on  his  paying  one-fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of 
the  crops,  rated  at  a  stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii. 
19).  If  not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee, 
devoted  for  ever.  (<;)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the 
usufruct  of  a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it 
till  the  next  Jubilee,  i.  e.  as  long  as  his  claim 
lasted  ;  but  it  then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to 
the  original  proprietor  (ver.  22-24). — 3.  All  Israel- 
ites who  had  become  bondmen,  either  to  their  coun- 
trymen, or  to  resident  foreigners,  were  set  free  in 
the  Jubilee  (xxv.  40,  41),  when  it  happened  to  oc- 


cur before  their  seventh  year  of  servitude,  in  which 
they  became  free  by  the  operation  of  another  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  2).  Such  was  the  law  of  the  year  of  Ju- 
bilee, as  it  is  given  in  the  Pentateuch. — III.  Jose- 
phus  (iii.  12,  §  3)  states  that  all  debts  were  remitted 
in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while  the  Scripture  speaks 
of  the  remission  of  debts  only  in  connection  with 
the  Sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2).  He  also  de- 
scribes the  terms  on  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of 
land  resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor. Philo  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing 
of  the  remission  of  debts. — IV.  There  are  several 
very  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  Jubilee, 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  view  : — 1. 
Origin  of  the  loord  Jubilee.  The  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  y^el,  from  which  comes  Jubilee,  is  much 
disputed.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  Talmud, 
Rashi,  Kimchi,  Fiirst,  &c.,  make  it  primarily  =  a 
ram,  then  by  metonymy  a  rani's  horn,  and  the 
so^md  produced  by  the  horn.  According  to  the 
LXX.,  Josephus,  &c.,  it  primarily  =  one  vho  is  at 
liberty,  then  abstractly  freedom,  liberty^  (Dr.  Gins- 
burg,  &c.).  Gesenius,  the  Vulgate,  &c.,  regard  the 
word  as  onomatopoetic,  =  a  cry  of  joy,  joyful 
shout,  then  transferred  to  the  sound  or  clam/or  of 
trumpets.  It  is  now  very  generally  ascribed  to  the 
root  ydbal  (^  to  flow  impetuously),  and  its  meaning 
would  seem  to  be  a  rushing,  penetrating  tound.  The 
word  yobel  (A.  V.  "trumpet,"  margin  "coeket")  is 
used  in  Ex.  xix.  13. — 2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every  49<A 
or  50t/i year?  If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10 
are  to  be  followed,  this  question  need  not  be  asked. 
The  statement  that  the  Jubilee  was  the  fiftieth  year, 
after  the  succession  of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and 
that  it  was  distinguished  from,  not  identical  with, 
the  seventh  Sabbatical  war,  is  as  evident  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it  (so  Mr.  Clark).  The  simplest 
view,  and  the  only  one  which  accords  with  the  sa- 
cred text,  is,  that  the  year  which  followed  the  sev- 
enth Sabbatical  year  was  the  Jubilee,  which  was  in- 
tercalated between  two  series  of  Sabbatical  years, 
so  that  the  next  year  was  the  first  of  a  new  half 
century,  and  the  seventh  year  after  that  was  the 
first  Sabbatical  year  of  the  other  series. — 3.  Were 
debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  ?  Not  a  word  is  said  of 
this  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The  afiirmative  rests 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Josephus.  Maimonides 
says  expressly  that  the  remission  of  debts  was  a 
point  of  distinction  between  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  Jubilee. — V.  ilaimonides,  and  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters in  general,  consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  ob- 
served till  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple.  But 
there  is  no  direct  historical  notice  of  its  obsen-ance 
on  any  one  occasion,  either  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  wav,  are  Is.  v.  7- 
10,  Ixi.  1,  2,  and  Ez.  vii.  12,  13,'xlvi.  16-18.— 
VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer  cir- 
cle of  that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  comprises 
within  it  the  Sabbatical  year,"  the  Sabbatical  month, 
and  the  Sabbath  day.  (Festivals.)  But  the  Jubi- 
lee is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  body 
politic  ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the  state 
that  each  person  concerned  could  participate  in  its 
provisions.  It  was  not  distinguished  by  any  pre- 
scribed religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself,  like 
the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  day  and  of  the  Sabbatical 
month  ;  or  even  by  any  thing  like  the  reading  of  the 
Law  in  the  Sabbatical  year.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  separated,  nor 
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was  their  essential  connection  ever  dropped  out  of 
sight  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  provisions 
tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward  circum- 
stances which  was  instituted  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  land  by  Joshua.  But  if  we  look  upon  it  in 
its  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
law  appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its  practical 
bearing  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each  Israelite 
to  his  part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  had 
made  with  his  fathers  respecting  the  laud  of  prom- 
ise.    Agriculture. 

Jo'ral  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Jehucal  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

Ji'da  (L.  fr.  Judas).  1.  Son  of  Joseph  in  the 
CEXEALOGT  OF  Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iiL  30). — 2>  Son 
of  Joanna,  or  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  Hasasiah  8 
(Lk.  iii.  26).  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  him 
=  Abiud  in  Mat.  i.  13. — 3.  One  of  the  Lord's  breth- 
ren, enumerated  in  Mk.  vi.  3  (see  James). — 4.  The 
patriarch  Judaii  (Sus.  56 ;  Lk.  iii.  33  ;  Heb.  vii. 
H;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5).  In  Mat.  ii.  6  and  1  Mc.  ii.  6, 
18,    Juda  =  the    land    of   Judah's    descendants. 

JCTTAH. 

iu-Ax*  [-dee-]  (L.)  =  Judea. 

Ja'dah  (fr.  Heb.  Yihuddh  =  celebrated,  lauded, 
praised,  Ges.),  also  written  Joda  or  Judas.  1. 
Fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  fourth  of  Leah,  the  last 
before  the  temporary  cessation  in  the  births  of  her 
children.  His  whole-brothers  were  Reuben,  Simeon, 
and  Levi,  elder  than  himself — Issachar  and  Zebulun 
younger  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  23).  Of  Judah's  personal 
character  more  traits  are  preserved  than  of  any 
other  of  the  patriarchs,  except  Joseph.  In  the 
matter  of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand 
out  in  favorable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers. 
When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  for  corn  had  become 
inevitable,  Judah,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  rest, 
headed  the  remonstrance  against  the  detention  of 
Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and  finally  undertook  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  lad  (xliii.  3-10). 
And  when,  through  Joseph's  artifice,  the  brothers 
were  brought  back  to  the  palace,  he  is  again  the 
leader  and  spokesman  ^of  the  band.  He  makes  that 
wonderful  appeal  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
Joseph  any  longer  to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14, 
16-34).  So  too  Judah  is  sent  before  Jacob  to 
smooth  the  way  for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvL 
28).  This  ascendancy  over  his  brethren  is  reflected 
in  the  last  words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father 
(xlix.  8-10).  (Shiloh.)  His  sons  were  five.  Of 
these,  three  were  by  his  Canaanite  wife,  "the 
daughter  of  Shuah."  They  are  all  insignificant : 
two,  Ea  and  O.nas,  died  early;  the  third,  Shelah, 
docs  not  come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his 
person  or  his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and 
Zerah,  were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of  Er, 
the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  (Tamar  1.)  As  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  sur- 
passed the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder, 
were  descended  the  royal  and  other  illustrious  fami- 
lies of  Judah.  These  sons  were  born  to  Judah 
wiiile  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Palestine 
which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his  de- 
scendants. The  three  sons  went  with  their  father 
into  Egypt  at  the  final  removal  thither  (xlvi.  12; 
Ex.  i.  2).  When  we  again  meet  with  the  families 
of  Judah  they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes 
similar  to  that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken 
amongst  the  patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe 
at  the  census  at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Xum.  i.  26,  27), 
considerably  in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the 
largest  of  which — Dan — numbered  62,700.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,600 


(xxvi.  22),  Dan  being  still  the  nearest  The  chief 
of  the  tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Nahshox  ; 
its  representative  among  the  spies  was  Caleb,  the 
son  of  Jephunneh.  During  the  march  through  the 
desert  Judah's  place  was  in  the  van  of  the  host,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  his  kinsmen 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  (ii.  3-9,  x.  14).  During  the 
conquest  of  the  country  the  only  incidents  specially 
affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah  are — (1.)  the  misdeed 
of  Achan,  who  was  of  the  great  house  of  Zerah 
(Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18);  and  (2.)  the  conquest  of  the 
mountain  district  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the 
strong  city  Debir,  in  the  same  locality,  by  his 
nephew  (or  brother)  and  son-in-law  Othniel  (xiv.  6- 
15,  XV.  13-19).  The  boundaries  and  contents  of 
the  territory  allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great 
length,  and  with  greater  minuteness  than  the  oth- 
ers, in  Josh.  XV.  20-63.  The  N.  boundary,  for  the 
most  part  coincident  with  the  S.  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin, began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  entered 
the  hills  apparently  at  or  about  the  present  road 
from  Jericho,  ran  W.  to  En-shemesh,  probably  the 
present  Mt«  Hand,  below  Bethany,  thence  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  En-rogel,  in  the  valley  beneath  Je- 
rusalem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
precipices  of  the  city,  climbed  the  hill  in  a  X.  W.  di- 
rection to  the  water  of  the  Nephtoah  (probably  Lifla ), 
and  thence  by  Kirjath-jearim  (probably  Kuriet  el- 
^Enab),  Bethshemesh  {^Ain  Shems),  Timnath,  and 
Ekron  to  Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  E.  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  the  Mediterranean  formed 
the  boundaries.  The  southern  line  is  hard  to  de- 
termine, since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  which 
have  not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at 
its  extreme  southern  end,  and  joined  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Wady  el-Arinh.  This  territory,  in 
average  length  about  forty-five  miles,  and  in  average 
breadth  about  fifty,  was  from  a  very  early  date  di- 
vided into  four  main  regions. — (I.)  ITie  South — the 
undulating  pasture  country  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of, 
Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  21).  The  nearly  forty  names 
in  the  Heb.  and  A.  V.  of  Josh.  xv.  21-32,  Wilton 
( 77ie  Negeb)  and  Rowlands  (in  Fairbaim  under  "  S. 
Country  ")  reduce  to  twenty-nine  (the  number  given 
in  ver.  32),  by  regarding  compound  names  in  several 
cases  as  erroneously  divided  into  distinct  names 
(see  the  articles  on  the  names  in  this  Dictionary). — 
(II.)  The  Lowland  (xv.  33;  A.  V.  "valley,"  "vale," 
"  low  country,"  "  low  plains,"  "  plain  "),  or  to  give 
it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appellation,  Tlie 
ShipMWi  (Sephela),  the  broad  belt  or  strip  lying 
between  the  central  highlands,  "  the  mountain," 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  lower  portion  of 
that  maritime  plain,  which  extends  through  the 
whole  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine,  from  Sidon  in 
the  N.  to  Rhinocolura  at  the  S.  This  tract  was  the 
garden  and  the  granary  of  the  tribe.  From  the 
edge  of  the  sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the  imme- 
diate shore  right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of 
Judah,  stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fielda. 
— (III.)  The  third  region  of  the  tribe — the  Mountain, 
the  "  hill-country  of  Judah " — though  not  the 
richest,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  four.  Beginning  a  few  miles  below  Hebron, 
where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it  stretches  E.  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  W.  to  the  Lowland,  and  firms 
an  elevated  district  or  plateau,  which,  though 
thrown  into  considerable  undulations,  yet  preserves 
a  general  level  in  both  directions.  The  surface  of 
this  region,  which  is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous 
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enough. — (IV.)  The  fourth  district  is  Ike  Wilderness 
(Midbar,  Heb. ;  see  Desert  2),  which  here  and  here 
only  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  Arabah,  and 
to  signify  the  sunken  district  immediately  adjoining 
the  Dead  Sea.  Nine  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted 
to  the  priests.  In  the  partition  of  the  territory  by 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  (Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the 
fii-st  allotment  (.XV.  1).  The  most  striking  circum- 
stance in  the  early  history  of  the  tribe  is  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  it  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest 
— neither  oftoring  its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others. 
The  same  independent  mode  of  action  marks  the 

,  foundation  of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul. 
(David.)  Their  conduct  later,  when  brought  into 
collision  with  Ephraim  on  the  matter  of  the  resto- 
ration of  David,  shows  that  the  men  of  Judah  had 
preserved  their  original  character.  The  same  inde- 
pendent temper  will  be  found  to  characterize  the 
tribe  throughout  its  existence  as  a  kingdom.  (Ju- 
dah, Kingdom  of.) — 2.  A  Levite  ancestor  of  Kad- 
miel  (Ezr.  iii.  9) ;  believed  by  Lord  A.  C.  Her^ey  = 
HoDAViAH  3  and  Hodevah. — 3.  A  Levite  who  was 
obliged  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23).  Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in 
Nell.  xii.  8,  36. — i,  A  Benjamitc,  son  of  Senuah 
(xi.  9).— 5.  One  who  took  part  in  tlie  dedication  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (xii.  34). 

Jn'dah  (see  above), Kingdom  of«  When  the  dis- 
ruption of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at  She- 
chem,  only  the  tribe  of  Jcdah  followed  the  house 
of  David.  But  almost  immediately  afterward,  when 
Rehoboam  conceived  the  design  of  establishing  his 
authority  over  Israel  by  force  of  arms,  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  also  is  recorded  as  obeying  his  summons, 
and  contributing  its  warriors  to  make  up  his  army. 
Jerusalem  connected  the  frontiers  of  the  two  tribes 
by  an  indissoluble  political  head.  Two  Benjamitc 
towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  A  part, 
if  not  all  of  the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
6  ;  1  K.  xix.  3 ;  compare  Josh.  xix.  1 )  and  of  Dan 
(2  Chr.  xi.  10;  compare  Josh.  xix.  41,42),  was  rec- 
ognized as  belonging  to  Judah ;  and  in  the  reigns 
of  Abijah  and  Asa  the  southern  kingdom  was  en- 
larged by  some  additions  taken  out  of  the  territory 
of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8,  xvii.  2).  A  sin- 
gular gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah is  supplied  by  the  progressive  augmentation  of 
the  ARMY  under  successive  kings.  Probably  the 
population  subject  to  each  king  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  his  do- 
minions. (Abijah  1 ;  Census.)  Unless  Judah  had 
some  other  means  besides  pasture  and  tillage  of 
acquiring  wealth — as  by  maritime  commerce  from 
the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less  probably)  from  Joppa, 
or  by  keeping  up  the  old  trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with 
Egypt — it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  that  ability 
to  accumulate  wealth  which  supplied  the  Temple 
treasury  with  sufficient  store  to  invite  so  frequently 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  Egypt,  Damascus,  Sama- 
ria, Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  had  each  in  succession 
a  share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was  emptied 
by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26),  again  by  Asa  (xv.  18),  by 
J'ehoash  of  Judah  (2  K.   xii.   18),  by  Jehoash  of 

t  Israel  (xiv.  14),  by  Ahaz  (xvi.  8),  by  Ilezekiah  (xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxiv.  13).  The  king- 
dom of  Judah  possessed  many  advantages  which 
secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance  than  that  of 
Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to  powerful  ene- 
mies, a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and 
more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  ad- 
ministration and  religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy 


in  the  sacerdotal  caste,  an  army  always  subordinate, 
a  succession  of  kings  which  no  revolution  inter- 
rupted, many  of  whom  were  wise  and  good ;  still 
more,  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  One  True 
God  (Idolatry)  ;  and  the  popular  reverence  for  and 
obedience  to  the  Divine  law — to  these  and  other 
secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
Judah  survived  her  more  populous  and  more  power- 
ful sister  kingdom  by  135  years,  and  lasted  from 
B.  c.  975  to  B.  c.  536.  Judah  acted  on  three  dif- 
ferent lines  of  policy :  animosity  against  Israel ;  re- 
sistance to  Damascus ;  deference,  perhaps  vassalage, 
to  the  Assyrian  king,  (a.)  The  first  three  kings  of 
Judah  seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  reestab- 
lishing their  authority  over  the  Ten  Tribes ;  for 
sixty  years  there  was  war  between  them  and  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  victory  achieved  by  the  daring 
Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  accession  of 
territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it  still 
further.  (6.)  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7) 
prepares  us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  toward  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus. A  close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  (ALLiAXCts.) 
Jehoshaphat,  active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad 
invaders  from  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  his  nearer  neighbors,  and  made  his  influence  felt 
even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  Amaziab, 
flushed  with  the  recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war 
with  his  more  powerful  contemporary  Jehoash,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Syrians ;  and  Jerusalem  was  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Israelites.  Under  Uz- 
ziah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and 
religious  prosperity,  till  Ahaz  became  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  Tiglath-pileser.  {c.)  Already  in  the 
fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah  was  yet  spared  for  a 
chequered  existence  of  almost  another  century  and 
a  half  after  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael. The  consummation  of  the  ruin  came  upon 
them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  hand 
of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of  prophets, 
and  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length 
from  the  yoke  of  David.  Captivity  ;  Jerusalem  ; 
Jew. 

Jn'das,  the  Latinized  Greek  form  of  Judah,  oc- 
curring in  the  LXX.  and  N.  T.  1.  Judah  3  ( 1  Esd. 
ix.  23). — ^2.  Third  son  of  Mattathias,  "  called  Mae 
cabeus;"  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  patriots  (1  Mc. 
ii.  4,  &c.).  (Maccabees.) — 3.  Son  of  Calphi ;  a  Jew- 
ish general  under  Jonathan  (xi.  70). — 1.  A  Jew  oc- 
cupying a  conspicuous  position  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobulus  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Jews  (2  Mc.  i.  10). — 5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and 
brother  of  John  Hyrcanus  (1  Mc.  xvi.  2),  murdered 
by  Ptolemeus  the  usurper,  either  at  the  same  time 
(about  B.  c.  135)  with  his  father  (xvi.  15  flF.),  or 
shortly  afterward.  (Maccabees.) — 6.  The  patri- 
arch JcDAH  (Mat.  i.  2,  3). — 7.  A  man  residing  at 
Damascus,  in  "  the  street  which  is  called  Straight," 
in  whose  house  Saul  of  Tarsus  lodged  after  his 
miraculous  conversion  (Acts  ix.  11).    Paul. 

Jn'das  (see  above),  sumamed  Bar'sa-has  (Barsa- 
BAs),  a  leading  member  of  the  Apostolic  church  at  Je- 
rusalem (Acts  XV.  22),endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany  Paul  and 
Barnabas  as  delegates  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  to 
make  known  the  decree  concerning  the  terms  of 
admission  of  the  Gentile  converts  (ver.  27).  After 
employing  their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  confirma- 
tion o'f  the  Svrian  Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas 
went  back  to' Jerusalem.  Nothing  further  is  re- 
corded of  him. 
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Ji'das  (see  above)  of  Gal'i-lee  (Galilee),  the 
leader  of  a  popular  revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  tax- 
ing "  (i.  e.  the  census,  under  the  prefecture  of  Qui- 
rinus  [CvRESirs],  a.  d.  6,  a.  u.  c.  759),  referred  to 
by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  V.  37).  According  to  Josephus  (xviii.  1,  §  1), 
Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  city  of  Gamala,  prob- 
ably taking  his  name  of  Galilean  from  his  insurrec- 
tion having  had  its  rise  in  Galilee.  Ills  revolt  had 
a  theocratic  character,  the  watchword  of  which  was, 
"  We  have  no  Lord  or  Master  but  God."  Judas 
himself  perished,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed. 
With  his  fellow-insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas 
is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of  a 
fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes.  The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were 
called,  may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors 
of  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii  of  later  days.  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Ji'das  (see  above)  Is-car'i-ot  (see  below).  He  is 
sometimes  called  "  the  son  of  Simon  "  (Jn.  vi.  71, 
xiii.  2, 26),  but  more  commonly  (the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  give  no  other  name)  Iscariot  (Mat.  x.  4 ; 
Mk.  iii.  19 ;  Lk.  vL  16,  &c.).  In  the  three  lists  of 
the  Twelve  there  is  added  in  each  case  the  iact  that 
he  was  the  betrayer.  The  name  Iscariot  (L.  Iscari- 
o!ea:  Gr.  Iskariotes)  has  received  many  interpreta- 
tions more  or  less  conjectural.  The  most  probable 
are — (1.)  From  Keeioth  ( Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  On  this  hypothesis  his  position  among 
the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee 
(Acts  ii.  7),  would  be  exceptional ;  and  this  has  led 
to — (2.)  From  Kartha  in  GaUlee  ("  Kabtas,"  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32). — (3.)  From  L.  scortea,  a  leatiiern 
apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as  the  bearer 
of  the  bag,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron. — Of  the 
life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  we  know  absolute^ 
nothing.  What  that  appearance  implies,  however, 
is  that  he  had  previously  declared  himself  a  dis- 
ciple. He  was  drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic 
hopes,  or  the  "  gracious  words  "  of  the  new  Teacher, 
to  leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth.  The  choice  was  not  made, 
we  must  remember,  without  a  foreseeing  of  its  is- 
sue (Jn.  vi.  64).  We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve 
the  question  why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such 
an  office.  The  germs  of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood, 
unfolded  themselves  gradually.  The  rules  to  which 
the  Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  journey  (Mat 
X.  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the  temptation  that 
would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new 
form  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in 
Lk.  viii.  3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As 
soon  as  the  Twelve  were  recognized  as  a  body, 
travelling  hither  and  thither  with  their  Master,  re- 
ceiving money  and  other  offerings,  and  redistribu- 
ting what  they  received  to  the  poor,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  some  one  should  act  as  the  steward  and 
almoner  of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judas 
(Jd.  xii.  6,  xiii.  29),  either,  as  having  the  gifts  that 
qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from 
his  character,  because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some 
have  imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Galilean  or  Judean  peasant  found  himself  intrusted 
with  larger  sums  of  money  than  before,  and  with 
this  there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness,  em- 
bezzlement It  was  impossible  after  this  that  he 
could  feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so  clearly 
and  sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  unself- 
ishness.    The  scene  at  Bethany  (Jn.  xii.  1-9 ;  Mat. 


xxvi.  6-13;  Mk.  xiv.  3-9)  showed  how  deeply  the 
canker  had  eaten  into  liis  souL  The  warm  out- 
pouring of  love  calls  forth  no  svmpathy.  lie  ut- 
ters himself  and  suggests  to  others  the  complaint 
that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea  of  caring  for 
the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable  theft.  The 
narrative  of  Mat.  xxvi.,  Mk.  xiv.  places  this  history 
in  close  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal. 
It  leaves  the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjec- 
ture. The  mere  love  of  money  may  have  been 
strong  enough  to  make  him  clutch  at  the  bribe 
oifered  him.  It  may  have  been  that  he  felt  that  his 
Master  saw  through  his  hidden  guilt,  and  that  he 
hastened  on  a  crisis  to  avoid  the  shame  of  open  de- 
tection. Mingled  with  this  there  may  have  been 
some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a  vague,  confused 
desire  to  show  that  he  had  power  to  stop  the  career 
of  the  Teacher  who  had  reproved  him.  There  may 
have  been  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the  betrayal 
could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would  prove  His 
innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  manifestation 
effect  his  escape.  Another  motive  has  been  sug- 
gested of  an  entirely  different  kind,  altering  alto- 
gether the  character  of  the  act.  JS'ot  the  love  of 
money,  nor  revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment, 
but  policy,  a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  belief 
that  for  this  service  he  would  receive  as  high  a 
place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John  ;  this  it  was  that 
made  him  the  traitor.  Ingenious  as  this  hj-pothesis 
is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason.  Of  the  other  mo- 
tives that  have  been  assigned  we  need  not  care  to 
fix  on  any  one,  as  that  which  singly  led  him  on. 
During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the  sup- 
per at  Bethany  and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal 
gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  At  the  last  Supper  he  is  present,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  consummation  of  his  guilt  as 
drawing  nearer  every  hour.  Then  come  the  sorrow- 
ful words  which  showed  him  that  his  design  was 
known.  "  One  of  you  shall  betray  me."  He,  too, 
must  a?k,  "  Is  it  I  ?  "  (Mat.  xxvi.  25).  He  alone 
hears  the  answer.  After  this  there  comes  on  him 
that  paroxysm  and  insanity  of  guilt  as  of  one 
whose  human  soul  was  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Evil — "  Satan  entered  into  him  "  (Jn.  xiii.  27).  He 
knows  that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his 
companions  bad  so  often  rested  after  the  weary 
work  of  the  day.  He  comes,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  officers  and  servants  (xviii.  3),  with  the  kiss 
which  was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as  they 
were,  showed  that  this  was  what  embittered  the 
treachery,  and  made  the  suffering  it  inflicted  more 
acute  (Lk.  xxii.  48).  What  followed  in  the  confu- 
sion of  that  night  the  Gospels  do  not  record.  The 
fever  of  the  crime  passed  away.  There  came  back 
on  him  the  recollection  of  the  sinless  righteousness 
of  the  Master  he  had  wronged  (Mat  xxvii.  3).  He 
repented,  and  his  guilt  and  all  that  had  tempted 
him  to  it  became  hateful.  He  hurls  the  money, 
which  the  priests  refuse  to  take,  into  the  sanctuary 
where  they  were  assembled.  For  him  there  is  no 
longer  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  He  is  "  the  son  of 
perdition  "  (Jn.  xvii.  12).  "  He  departed  and  went 
and  hanged  himself"  (Mat  xxvii.  6).  He  went 
"  unto  his  own  place  "  (Acts  i.  25).  We  have  in  Acts 
i.  another  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  with  that  given 
by  Matthew.  There  it  is  apparently  stated — ( 1.)  That 
instead  of  throwing  the  money  into  the  temple,  he 
bought  a  field  with  it     (Aceldama.)    (2.)  That,  in- 
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stead  of  banging  himself,  "  falling  licadlong,  he 
burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out."  (3.)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  be- 
cause the  priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of 
blood,  the  field  was  called  Aceldama.  Yet  the 
"field  of  blood"  (Aceldama)  was  rightly  named,  in 
view  of  its  being  both  bought  with  the  i)rice  of 
Christ's  blood  and  notoriously  connected  with  the 
bloody  death  of  Judas.  (Compare  the  double  re- 
ference of  the  name  Joseph.)  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  rope  with  which  Judas  hanged 
himself,  broke,  and  he  fell  and  burst  his  abdomen, 
and  that  the  field  bought  by  the  priests  was  the  one 
in  which  Judas  thus  died.  Professor  Plumptre 
supposes  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
some  unknown  series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have 
but  two  fragmentary  narratives. 

Ju'das  (sec  above)  "  the  broth'er  of  James,"  A. 
V.  (literally  "  Judas  of  James,"  or  "  James's  Judas," 
"  Oie  brother  "  being  printed  in  italics  in  the  A.  V. 
as  supplied  by  the  translators),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles ;  a  member,  together  with  his  namesake 
"Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Simon 
Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three  sections  of  the 
apostolic  body.  (Apostle;  Jesus  Christ.)  The 
name  Judas  only,  without  any  distinguishing  mark, 
occurs  in  the  lists  of  Luke  vi.  16  ;  Acts  i.  13  ;  and 
in  Jn.  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "Judas  not  Isc.ir- 
iot "  among  the  apostles) :  but  the  apostle  has  been 
generally  identified  with  "  Lebbeus,  whose  surname 
was  Thaddeus"  (Mat.  x.  3;  Mk.  iii.  18).  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Gr.  loudas 
lakobou,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brother 
of  James."  The  generally  received  opinion  is  that 
the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating  "  Judas  the  brother 
of  James  "  (so  Winer,  Alford,  &c.).  But  Mr.  Ven- 
ables  prefers  to  follow  many  eminent  critical  au- 
thorities, and  render  the  words  "  Judas  the  son  of 
James."  The  name  of  Judas  only  occurs  once  in  the 
gospel  narrative  (Jn.  xiv.  22).  Nothing  is  certainly 
known  of  the  later  history  of  the  apostle.  Tradition 
connects  him  with  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Edessa. 

Jn'das  (see  above)  the  Lord's  broth'er.  Among 
the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the  people 
of  Nazareth  (Mat.  xiii.  C5  ;  Mk.  vi.  3)  occurs  a 
"Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  identified  with 
the  apostle  of  the  same  name.  (James.)  It  has 
been  considered  with  more  probability  (so  Mr.  Ven- 
ables)  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  epistle  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James." 
(JuDE,  Epistle  of.)  Eusebius  relates  (/T.  E.  iii. 
20,  32)  of  two  grandsons  of  Jude  that  they  were 
brought  as  descendants  of  the  royal  house  of  David 
before  th^  Emperor  Domitian,  but  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hands  and  their  description  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  were  dismissed 
as  not  endangering  the  empire,  and  lived  on,  honored 
as  the  Lord's  relatives,  into  Trajan's  reign. 

*  Jnde  (  =  Judas),  the  author  of  the  epistle  of 
Jude  (Jude  1).  Jude,  Epistle  of;  Judas  the 
Brother  of  James  ;  James. 

Jnde,  E-pis'tle  of.  I.  Its  Authorship.  The  writer 
of  this  epistle  styles  himself,  verse  1,  "Jude  the 
brother  of  James,"  and  has  been  usually  identified 
with  the  Apostle  Judas  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus  (Lk. 
vi.  16).  But  there  are  strong  reasons  for  rendering 
the  words  "  Judas  the  son  of  James "  (see  above, 
Judas,  the  brother  of  James)  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  author  appears  (Jude  17)  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  apostles,  Mr.  Venables  agrees  with  eminent 


critics  in  attributing  the  epistle  to  another  author. 
The  most  probable  conclusion  (so  Mr.  Venables)  ia 
that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  apostle  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  but  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  But 
Jerome,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Calmet,  Calvin,  Ham- 
mond, Lange,  Tregelles,  &c.,  agree  in  assigning  it  to 
the  apostle.  (James.) — II.  Genuineness  and  Cano- 
niciiy.  Although  the  epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the 
so-called  Anlikgomena,  and  its  canonicity  was  ques- 
tioned in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there 
never  was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those 
by  whom  it  was  known.  The  question  was  never 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether 
its  author  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Canon.  This  question  was  gradu- 
ally decided  in  its  favor.  It  is  wanting  in  the 
Peshito,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  its  use  by  the 
Asiatic  churches  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century;  but  it  is  quoted  as  apostolic  by 
Ephrem  Syrus.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  epistle  is 
in  the  famous  Muratorian  Fragment  (about  A.  d. 
170),  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  Father  of  the 
Church  by  whom  it  is  recognized.  Eusebius  also 
informs  us  {H.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  the 
books  of  Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explanations 
were  given  in  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement.  Origen 
refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the  Lord's  broth- 
er. Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  epistle  as  the  work  of  an  apostle,  as  does 
Jerome.  The  epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchian, 
a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  by  Paliadius,  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  Laodicene  (a.  d.  363),  Carthaginian 
(397),  and  so-called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as 
in  those  emnnating  from  the  churches  of  the  East 
and  "West,  with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of 
Chrysostom,  and  tbose  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed 
Jesu.  (Bible  ;  Inspiration  ;  Ne^v  Testament.) — 
III.  Time  and  Ffac«  of  Writing.  Here  all  is  con- 
jecture. The  author  being  not  absolutely  certain, 
there  are  no  external  grounds  for  deciding  the 
point;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small. 
Lardner  places  it  between  a.  d.  64  and  66  ;  Davidson 
before  a.  d.  70 ;  Credner,  a.  d.  80 ;  Calmet,  Estius, 
Witsius,  and  Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the 
apostles  but  John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem. There  are  no  data  from  which  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  writing. — IV.  For  what  Headers 
designed.  The  readers  are  nowhere  expressly  de- 
fined. The  address  (verse  1)  is  applicable  to  Chris- 
tians generally,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of 
the  epistle  to  limit  its  reference. — V.  Its  Object  and 
Contents.  The  object  of  the  epistle  is  plainly  enough 
announced,  verse  3  :  the  reason  for  this  exhortation 
is  given  verse  4.  The  remainder  of  the  epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of 
the  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  epistle  closes  by 
briefly  reminding  the  readers  of  the  oft-repeated  pre- 
diction of  the  apostles — among  whom  the  writer 
seems  not  to  rank  himself— that  the  faith  would  be 
assailed  by  such  enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (17-19), 
exhorting  them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness 
in  the  faith  (20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to 
rescue  others  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
hcentious  livers  (22,  23),  and  commending  them  to 
the  power  of  God  in  language  which  forcibly  recalls 
the  closing  benediction  of  Romans  (verses  24,  25 ; 
compare  Rom.  xvi.  25-27).  This  epistle  presents 
one  peculiarity,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome, 
caused  its  authority  to  be  impugned  in  very  early 
times — the  supposed  citation  of  apocryphal  writings 
(verses  9,  14,  15).     The  former  of  these  passages, 
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referring  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael  and 
the  devil  "about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was  sup- 
posed by  Origen  to  be  founded  on  a  Jewish  work 
called  the  "  Assumption  of  Moses,"  but  probably 
makes  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition  based  on  Deut 
xxxiv.  6.  As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (Exoch,  Book  of),  the  question 
is  not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation 
from  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  his  readers,  or 
is  employing  a  traditional  prophecy  not  at  that  time 
committed  to  writing. — VI.  Rtlation  between  tlie 
EpiMlet  of  Jude  and  2  Peter.  It  is  familiar  to 
all  that  the  larger  portion  of  this  epistle  (verses  3- 
16)  is  almost  identical  in  language  and  subject  with 
2  Pet.  ii.  1-19.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
article  Peter,  Second  Epistle  of. 

Ja-de'a  (L.  Judisa,  fr.  Gr.  loudaia,  properly  a 
fem.  adj.  =  Jewish,  sc.  land  or  country,  so  named 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  compare  Jew),  a  territo- 
rial division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  their  respective  captivities.  The  Greek 
word  first  occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (LXX. ;  A.  V.  "  Jewry  "), 
and  the  first  mention  of  the  "  province  of  Judea " 
is  in  Ez.  v.  8 ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xi.  3  (Heb. 
and  A.  V.  "  Judah  "),  and  was  the  result  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (iii.  89-97),  under  Darius  (compare  Esth.  viii. 
9 ;  Dan.  vi.  1 ).  In  the  apocrypha  the  word  "  prov- 
ince" is  dropped,  and  throughout  the  books  of 
Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the  expres- 
sions are  "  the  land  of  Judea,"  "  Judea "  (A.  V. 
i'requently  "  Jewry "),  and  throughout  the  N.  T. 
"  The  Jews  made  preparations  for  the  work  (of  re- 
building the  walls  under  Xehemiah) — a  name  which 
they  received  forthwith  on  their  return  from  Baby- 
lon, from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which,  being  the  first 
to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the  in- 
habitants and  the  territory  "  (Jos.  xi.  5,  §  V).  In  a 
wiQe  and  more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judea 
sometimes  =  the  whole  country  of  the  Canaanites, 
its  ancient  inhabitants  (Jos.  i.  6,  §  2) ;  and  even  in 
the  gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  the  coasts  of  Judea 
"beyond  Jordan"  (Mat.  xix.  1;  Mk.  x.  1).  With 
Ptolemy,  moreover,  and  Dion  Cassius,  Judea  is 
synonymous  with  Palestine-Syria.  Judea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  district,  W. 
of  the  Jordan,  and  S.  of  Samaria.  Its  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Josephus,  was  a  village 
called  Anuath  ;  its  southern  another  village  named 
Jardas.  Its  general  breadth  was  from  the  Jordan 
to  Joppa.  It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus, 
the  ethnarch  of  Judea,  a.  d.  6,  and  was  governed 
by  a  procurator,  subject  to  the  governor  of  Syria. 
Cesarea  ;  Jerusalem  ;  Palestine. 

Jnd;;e.  The  administration  of  justice  in  all  early 
Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal  seniors  (Age, 
Old;  Elder;  Pairiarcb);  the  judges  being  the 
heads  of  tribes,  or  of  chief  houses  in  a  tribe.  Thus 
in  Job  xxix.  7-9  the  patriarchal  magnate  is  rep- 
resented as  going  forth  "  to  the  gate  "  amidst  the 
respectful  silence  of  elders,  princes,  and  nobles 
(compare  xxxii.  9).  During  the  oppression  of 
Egypt  the  nascent  people  would  necessarily  have 
few  questions  at  law  to  plead.  When  they  emerged 
from  this  oppression  into  national  existence,  the 
want  of  a  machinery  of  judicature  began  to  pre.«s. 
The  patriarchal  seniors  did  not  instantly  a!>sume  the 
function,  having  probably  been  dopres.sal  by  bond- 
age till  rendered  unfit  for  it.    Perhaps  for  these 
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reasons  Moses  at  first  took  the  whole  burden  of 
judicature  upon  himself,  then  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  14-24)  instituted  judges  over  nu- 
merically graduated  sections  of  the  people.  These 
were  chosen  for  their  moral  fitness,  but  from  Deut. 
i.  15,  16,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from 
amongst  those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have 
assigned  it.  The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred 
person,  and  secured  even  from  verbal  injuries. 
Seeking  a  decision  at  law  is  called  "  inquiring  of 
God  "  (Ex.  xviii.  1 6).  The  term  "  gods  "  is  actually 
applied  to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6,  Heb. ;  compare  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  1,  6).  But  besides  the  sacred  dignity  thus 
given  to  the  only  royal  function  which,  under  the 
Theocracy,  lay  in  human  hands,  it  was  made  popu- 
lar by  being  vested  in  those  who  led  public  feeling. 
The  judges  were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and, 
under  Moses'  own  eye,  for  greater  ones.  When, 
however,  the  commandment,  "judges  and  officers 
shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi. 
18),  came  to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the 
following  sources  from  which  those  officials  might 
be  supplied : — (1.)  the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, as  chosen  by  Moses ;  (2.)  any  surplus  left 
of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taken  out  (as 
has  been  shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from  that 
class  ;  and  (3.)  the  Levites.  The  Hebrews  were  sensi- 
tive as  regards  the  administration  of  justice.  (Bribe.) 
The  fact  that  justice  reposed  on  a  popular  basis  of 
administration  largely  contributed  to  keep  up  that 
spirit  of  independence  which  is  the  ultimate  check 
on  all  perversions  of  the  tribunal.  The  popular 
aristocracy  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or 
families,  is  found  to  fall  into  two  main  orders  of 
varying  nomenclature.  The  more  common  name 
for  the  higher  order  is  "  princes,"  and  for  the  lower 
"  elders  "  ( Judg.  viii.  14 ;  Ex.  ii.  14 ;  Job  xxix.  7- 
9 ;  Ezr.  x.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular 
element  of  judicature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Le- 
vitical  body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  alle- 
giance to  God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the 
Covenant  as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and  soon  gained 
whatever  forensic  experience  and  erudition  those 
simple  times  could  yield ;  hence  they  brought  to  the 
judicial  task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general 
principles  which  complemented  the  ruder  lay  ele- 
ment. To  return  to  the  first  or  popular  branch,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  from  the  general  concurrence  of 
phraseology  amidst  much  diversity,  that  in  every 
city  these  two  ranks  of  "  princes  "  and  "  elders  "  had 
their  analogies.  The  Levites  also  were  apportioned 
on  the  whole  equally  among  the  tribes ;  and  if  they 
preserved  their  limits,  there  were  probably  few  parts 
of  Palestine  beyond  a  day's  journey  from  a  Levitical 
city.  One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  refer- 
ence was  doubtless  made.  Above  all  these,  the 
HIGH-PRIEST,  in  the  ante-regal  period,  was  the  resort 
in  difficult  cases  (Deut.  xvii.  12),  as  the  chief  jurist 
of  the  nation,  who  would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps 
oracularly  directed ;  yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as 
judge  save  Eli.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  some  weight, 
negatively,  that  none  of  the  special  deliverers  called 
Judges  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or  even  became  as 
much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman.  This  seems  to 
show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest  on 
national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this  supremacy,  had 
it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  prerogative  was  the 
main  element.  The  "  Judges  "  were  fifteen  in  num- 
ber: 1.  Othniel;   2.  Euuo;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Dkb- 
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ORAH  and  Barak  ;  6.  Gideon  ;  6.  Abimelech  ;  "7. 
Tola;  8.  Jair;  9.  Jephthah  ;  10.  Ibzan;  11.  Elon; 
12.  Abdon  ;  13.  Samson;  14.  Eli;  15.  Samuel. 
(Chroxology  ;  Judges,  Book  of.)  This  function  of 
the  priesthood  being,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  abey- 
ance during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  seems  to  have 
meiged  in  the  monarchy.  (King.)  The  kingdom 
of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from  external  foes  to 
allow  civil  matters  much  prominence.  In  David's 
reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  king  to  hear 
causes  in  person.  The  same  class  of  cases  which 
were  reserved  for  Moses  would  probably  fall  to  his 
lot ;  and  the  high-priest  was  of  course  ready  to  assist 
the  monarch.  This  is  further  presumable  from  the 
fact  that  no  officer  analogous  to  a  chief  justice  ever 
appears  under  the  kings.  Perhaps  the  arrange- 
ments, mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29,  may 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitors.  In 
Solomon's  character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would 
surely  be  fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "  wisdom  to 
judge  "  was  the  fitting  first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9 ;  com- 
pare Ps.  Ixxii.  1—4).  As  a  judge  Solomon  shines 
"in  all  his  glory"  (IK.  iii.  16,  &c.).  It  is  likely 
that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately  unfavorable  to 
the  local  independence  connected  with  the  judica- 
ture of  the  "  princes  "  and  "  elders  "  in  the  territory 
and  cities  of  each  tribe,  and  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Levites  with- 
drew from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judicial 
elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  One  more 
change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Babylonian  period. 
The  "  princes "  constantly  appear  as  a  poweriul 
political  body,  increasing  in  influence  and  privileges, 
and  having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at  Jerusalem ; 
till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem  to  exercise 
some  of  the  duties  of  a  privy  council ;  and  especially 
a  collective  jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  21  ;  Jer.  xxvi. 
10,  16).  Still,  although  far  changed  from  its  broad 
and  simple  basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  had  little  resembling  the  set  and 
rigid  system  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times.  (Syn- 
agogue.) This  last  change  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and  corrupted 
as  it  became  before  the  Captivity,  was  by  that  event 
broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judicature  had  to  be 
sought  for.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure, 
little  more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character;  to  which,  as  a  speci- 
men of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be  added 
the  well-known  "judgment "  of  Solomon.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or  badge  as  per- 
taining to  the  judicial  officer.  (Chain.)  The  use 
of  the  "  white  asses  "  (Judg.  v.  10)  (Ass),  by  those 
who  "  sit  in  judgment,"  was  perhaps  a  convenient 
distinctive  mark  for  them  when  journeying  where 
they  would  not  usually  be  personally  known.  In 
analogy  with  Eastern  sovereigns  Gon  is  represented 
in  the  Scripture  as  both  "Judge  and  King,"  being 
preeminentlv  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen. 
xviii.  25),  "  the  Judge  of  all "  (Ileb.  xii.  2-3 ;  compare 
Deut.  xxxii.  36;  1  Sam.  ii.  10;  Ps.  xcvi.  13;  Rom. 
ii.  16,  &c.).  In  the  Divine  arrangement  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  is  to  be  "  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead  "  (Acts  x.  42).  Judgment  ;  Appeal  ;  Council  ; 
Fetters;  Governor;  Lawyer;  Oath;  Officer; 
Orator;  Prison;  Punishments;  Trial;  Witness. 
Jnd'ges  (Heb.  shopketim),  Book  of.  I.  Tide.  As 
the  history  of  the  Judges  (Judge)  occupies  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  ] 


the  whole  book  is  derived  from  that  portion. — II, 
Arrangement.  The  book  at  first  sight  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts — i.-xvi.  and  xvii.-xxi. — A.  i.- 
xvi.  The  subdivisions  are — (a)  i.-ii.  6,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  first  introduction,  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  war  carried  on  against 
the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on  the  W.  of 
Jordan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  Josh.  xii.  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  6.  This  is  a 
second  introduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to 
the  following  history,  (c)  iii.  7-xvi.  The  words, 
"  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,"  which  had  been  already  used  in  ii.  11, 
are  imployed  to  introduce  the  history  of  the  thir- 
teen Judges  comprised  in  this  book.  An  account 
of  six  of  these  thirteen  is  given  at  greater  or  less 
length.  The  account  of  the  remaining  seven  is 
very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the  longer  nar- 
ratives. We  may  observe  in  general  on  this  portion 
of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  history  of 
the  wars  of  deliverance. — B.  xvii.-xxi.  This  part 
has  no  formal  connection  with  the  preceding,  and 
is  often  called  an  appendix.  No  mention  of  the 
Judges  occurs  in  it.  It  contains  allusions  to  "the 
house  of  God,"  the  ark,  and  the  high-priest.  The 
period  to  which  the  narrative  relates  is  simply 
marked  by  the  expression,  "  when  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel"  (xix.  1;  compare  xviii.  1).  It  re- 
cords (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already  instituted 
by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (i)  The  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  date  is 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28). — III.  Design.  There  is  a  unity 
of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clew  to  which  is  stated  in  ii. 
16-19.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  design  to 
enforce  the  view  there  expressed.  But  the  words 
of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely.  It 
is  a  general  review  of  the  fotlecdve  history  of  Israel 
during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  details  of  which, 
in  their  varying  aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the 
narrative  proceeds.  The  existence  of  this  design 
may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  we  have  not  a  complete 
history  of  the  times,  a  fact  which  is  clear  from  the 
book  itself.  We  have  only  accounts  of  parts  of 
the  nation  at  any  one  time. — IV.  Maferiah.  The 
author  must  have  found  certain  parts  of  his  book 
in  a  definite  shape :  e.  g.  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(ii.  1-5),  the  song  of  Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  par- 
able (ix.  7-20:  see  also  xiv.  14,  18,  xv.  7,  16).  How 
far  these  and  the  rest  of  his  materials  came  to  him 
already  written  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Havernick 
only  recognizes  the  use  of  documents  in  the  appen 
dix.  Other  critics,  however,  trace  them  through- 
out. Bertheau  says  that  the  difference  of  the  dic- 
tion in  the  principal  narratives,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  united  in  one  plan,  points  to  the 
incorporation  of  parts  of  previous  histories. — V. 
Relation  to  other  Books :— (A)  to  Joshva.  Josh,  xv.- 
xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  in  order  to 
understand  fully  how  far  the  several  tribes  failed 
in  expelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  The  bock  be- 
gins with  a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  aiid  ii.  6-9 
resumes  the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with 
the  same  words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history 
of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this 
the  following  passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the 
two  books :  compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  XV.  14-19,  18,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10.  A 
reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.)  oc- 
curs in  Josh.  xix.  47.— (B)  '"  ''"«  ^'^^-^  (/  ^arhucl 
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and  Kings.  We  find  in  i.  28,  80,  38,  86,  a  number  | 
of  towns  upon  which,  "  when  Israel  was  strong,"  | 
a  tribute  of  bond-service  was  levied :  this  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (l 
K.  ix.  i3-22).  The  conduct  of  Saul  toward  the 
Kenites  (1  Sam.xv.  6),  and  that  of  David  (xxx.  29), 
is  explained  by  Judg.  L  16.  A  reference  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii.  6. 
The  allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  ex- 
plained bv  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  Book 
of  Ruth  are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a 
general  reference  to  the  subsequent  history.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  this  book  forms  one 
link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has  a  closer 
connection  either  with  those  that  precede  or  follow 
it  Its  form  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  an  independent  book  originally  (so  Mr. 
Orger,  original  author  of  this  article).  The  history 
ceases  with  Samson,  excluding  Eli  and  Samuel ;  and 
then  two  historical  pieces  are  added,  xvii.-xxi., 
and  the  Book  of  Ruth,  independent  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  and  of  each  other. — ^VI.  Date.  The  only 
guide  to  the  date  of  this  book  which  we  find  in 
ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression  "  unto  this  day,"  the 
last  occurrence  of  which  (xv.  19)  implies  some  dis- 
tance from  the  time  of  Samson.  (Pentateuch,  II. 
4,  a.)  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural 
explanation,  indicates  a  date,  for  this  chapter  at 
least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus  by  David  (2 
Sam.  V.  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first  sight  sup- 
pose i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Judges;  but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most 
modern  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
(compare  1  K.  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have 
been  originally,  as  Ewald  thinks,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  larger  work  reaching  down  to  above  a 
century  after  Solomon.  Again,  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a  religious 
centre  (xviii.  31) ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  regal 
form  of  government  (xvii.  6,  iviii.  1).  (Micah  1.) 
Chapter  xviii.  30  is  thought  by  Hengstenberg,  Hav- 
ernick,  &e.,  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression  (1 
Sam.  iv.  If.).  But  Mr.  Orger  supposes,  with  Le 
Clerc,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.,  that  the  Assyrian  captivity 
is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must  have 
lived  after  721  b.  c,  and  the  whole  book  must 
have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date.  And 
if  we  adopt  Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of  the  whole 
must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  b.  c.  662  (2  K.  xxv. 
27).  The  Jews,  followed  by  Jahn,  Paulus,  &c., 
ascribe  the  composition  of  the  book  to  Samuel. 
(Bible;  Canon;  Inspiration;  Old  Testame.\t.) 
— VII.  Chronology.  The  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299  years. 
The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to  410  years 
when  reckoned  consecutively :  and  Acts  xiii.  20 
would  show  that  this  was  the  computation  com- 
monly adopted,  as  the  460  years  seem  to  result  from 
adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this  book.  But 
a  difficulty  is  created  by  Judg.  xi.  26,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole  period 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  is 
stated  as  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  On  the  whole,  it 
Beems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
chronology  exactly.  The  successive  narratives  give 
«\  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  occurrences  may  have  been  contem- 
|)orary  (x.  7).     Ciironolooy. 

•  Jndj^'nent  =  the  act,  decision,  or  sentence  of  a 
JuDOE  (1  K.  iii.  28,  &c.);  often  applied  to  the  de-  \ 


cisions,  commandments,  and  providential  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  the  supreme  Judge  (Ex.  xxi.  1  ;  Ps. 
X.  5,  xix.  9,  xxxvi.  6,  &c.),  to  the  afflictions  and 
calamities  proceeding  from  Him  (Ex.  vi.  6 ;  Is.  xxvi. 
9,  &c.).  "  The  judgment  to  come  "  (Acts  xxiv.  25) 
refers  to  the  judgment  of  the  "  last  day  "  (Jn.  xi. 
24),  or  "  great  day  "  ( Jude  6),  or  "  day  of  judg- 
ment "  (Mat.  X.  5,  XL  22,  24,  &c.),  "  in  the  which 
God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that 
man  (Jesus  Christ)  whom  He  hath  ordained  "  (Acts 
xvii.  31 ;  comp.  Jn.  v.  22).  The  proceedings  of 
this  day  are  most  fully  given  in  Mat.  xxv.  31-46; 
compare  2  Cor.  v.  10,  and  Rev.  xx.  12  fiF.  Damna- 
tion ;  Death  ;  Eternal  ;  Heaven  ;  Hell  ;  Life,  &c. 

Jndg'ment-haU.  The  Gr.  praitdrion  =  L:  proe- 
torium  (Pretorium)  is  so  translated  five  times  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages 
it  denotes  two  different  places.  1.  In  Jn.  xviii.  28, 
33,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the  residence  which  Pilate  occupied 
when  he  visited  Jerusalem.  The  site  of  Pilate's  pre- 
torium in  Jerusalem  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute, 
some  supposing  it  to  be  the  palace  of  King  Herod, 
others  the  tower  of  Antonia.  (Pretorium.)  2.  In 
Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  "judgment-hall "  in  Cesarea 
was  doubtless  a  part  of  that  magnificent  range  of 
buildings,  the  erection  of  which  by  King  Herod  is 
described  in  Jos.  xv.  9,  §  6. — The  word  "  palace," 
or  "  Cesar's  court,"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a 
translation  of  the  same  word  praitdrion  =  prcetori- 
um.  It  may  here  have  denoted  the  quarter  of  that 
detachment  of  the  Pretorian  Guards  which  was  in 
immediate  attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  had 
barracks  in  Mount  Palatine. 

Jn'dltk  (L.  fr.  Heb.  YekudUh,  fem.  of  Yghudi  = 
Judah).  1,  Daughter  of  Been  the  Hittitc,  and 
wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  (Aholibamah.) — 2. 
The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (see 
below),  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety 
(Jd.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  21),  courage  and  chastity 
(xvi.  22  if.).  Her  supposed  descent  from  Simeon 
(ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which  she  refers  to  his 
cruel  deed  (xxxiv.  25  If.),  mark  the  conception  of  the 
character,  which  evidently  belongs  to  a  period  of 
stei'n  and  perilous  conflict. 

Jn'dith  (see  above),  the  Book  of,  like  that  of 
Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  histor- 
ical fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Nineveh"  (Jd. i.  1),  of  the  cam 
paign  of  Holofemes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Be- 
thulia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the 
Jewish  heroine,  contains  too  many  and  too  serious 
difficulties,  both  historical  and  geographical,  to  al- 
low of  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  literally 
true,  or  even  carefully  moulded  on  truth  (so  Mr. 
Westcott).  2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  how- 
ever, lessened  by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the 
contrary,  it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibit- 
ing an  ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly 
embodied  in  the  wars  of  independence.  It  cannot 
be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  Maccabcan  pe- 
riod, which  it  reflects  not  only  in  its  general  spirit, 
but  even  in  smaller  traits.  But  while  it  seems 
certain  that  the  book  is  to  be  referred  to  the  second 
century  b.  c.  (175-100  b.  c),  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  fix  its  date  within  narrower  lim- 
its, either  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (105-4  B.C.,  Movers)  or  of  Demetrius  IL 
(129  B.  c,  Ewald),  rest  on  very  inaccurate  data.  It 
might  seem  more  natural  (as  a  mere  conjecture)  to 
Tcfer  it  to  an  earlier  time  (about  170  b.  c,  when 
Antiochus  Epiphancs  made  his  first  assault  upon 
the  Temple.     3.  In  accordance  with  the  view  which 
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has  been  given  of  the  character  and  date  of  the 
book,  it  is  probable  that  the  several  parts  may 
have  a  distinct  symbolic  meaning.  4.  Two  con- 
flicting statements  have  been  preserved  as  to  the 
original  language  of  the  book.  Origen  speaks  of 
it  together  with  Tobit  as  "  not  existing  in  Hebrew 
even  among  the  Apocrypha  "  in  the  Hebrew  collec- 
tion. Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among 

the  Hebrews  the  Book  of  Judith being 

written  in  the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned  among 
the  histories."  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
book  was  written  in  Palestine  in  the  national  dia- 
lect (Syro-Chaldaic).  5.  The  text  exists  at  present 
in  two  distinct  recensions,  the  Greek  (followed  by 
the  Syriac)  and  the  Latin.  The  former  evidently  is 
the  truer  representative  of  the  original,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Latin  was  derived,  in  the 
main,  from  the  Greek  by  a  series  of  successive  al- 
terations. The  Latin  text  contains  many  curious 
errors.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  authentic  text.  6.  The  existence  of  these 
various  recensions  of  the  book  is  a  proof  of  its 
popularity  and  wide  circulation,  but  the  external 
evidence  of  its  use  is  very  scanty.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clemens  Romanus, 
and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by  Origen, 
Hilary,  and  Lucifer.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as 
"  reckoned  among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the 
Synod  of  Nice."  It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in 
the  catalogue  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons. 
Canon. 

Ja'ol  (fr.  Gr.).  1.  Uel  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).— 2.  Joel 
13  (ix.  35). 

Jn'li-a  [as  an  English  word,  usually  pronounced 
jule'ya]  (L.  fem.  of  JuLirs),  a  Christian  woman  at 
Rome,  probably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister  of 
Philologus,  in  connection  with  whom  she  is  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15). 

Jn'li-as  [as  an  English  word,  usually  pronounced 
jule'yus]  (L.,  a  common  Roman  name ;  fr.  Gr,  = 
soft-haired,  downy,  Schl.),  the  centurion  of  "  Au- 
gustus's band  "  (Army)  to  whose  charge  St.  Paul 
was  delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Ce- 
sarca  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

Ja'ni-a  [as  an  English  word,  usually  pronounced 
june'ya]  (L.,  probably  a  man's  name,  properly 
Junias,  contracted  from  Junilius  [=  little  Junius],  or 
Junianua  [:=  of  or  from  Junixis]  ;  but  regarded  by 
Chrysostom,  &;c.,  as  a  woman's  name),  a  Christian 
at  Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  with  Axdrom- 
ccs  8  (Rom.  xvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  that  he 
was  possibly  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Ja'Di-p«r  (IK.  xix.  4,  5 ;  Ps.  cxx.  4 ;  Job  xxx. 
4).  The  Heb.  rothem,  translated  in  A.  V.  "juni- 
per," is  beyond  doubt  a  sort  of  broom.  Genista 
monosperma.  Genista  Rcelam  of  Forskal,  answering 
to  the  Arabic  Reihem,  which  is  also  found  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  true 
juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124).  It  is  very  abundant  in 
the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords  shade  and  protec- 
tion, both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  travellers.  The 
roots  are  much  valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal 
for  the  Cairo  market.  The  Rothem  is  a  legumin- 
ous plant,  and  bears  a  white  flower.  It  is  found 
also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Palestine.     Cedar. 

Jn'pi-ter  (L.  =  a/a^^er  thai  helps,  or  father  Zeus?), 
the  supreme  or  chief  god  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Jupiter  in  the  A.  V.  is  the  translation  of 
the  Gr.  Zeus.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dedicated  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service  of  Zeus  ("  Ju- 
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piter  "A.  V.)  Olympius  (2  Mc.  vi.  2),  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  devoted 
to  Zeus  Xenius  {Jupiter  hospUalis,  Vulgate ;  "  Jupi- 
ter the  Defender  of  strangers,"  A.  V.).  The  Olym- 
pian Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  as  such  formed  the  true  opposite  to  Je- 
hovah. The  application  of  the  second  epithet, 
"  the  god  of  hospitality "  (A.  V.  "  Defender  of 
strangers"),  is  more  obscure.  Jupiter  or  Zeus  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12,  13),  where  the 
expression  "  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city," 
means  that  his  temple  was  outside  the  city  ;  also  in 
connection  with  Diana  of  Ephesus  (xix.  35). 

Jn'shab-be'sfd  (fr.  Heb.  =  loving-kindness  is  re- 
turned), son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).     Hasa- 

DIAH. 

*  Jns-ti-fi-fa'tioil  (fr.  L.,  literally  =  a  making  just 
or  rightcmis  ;  hence  a  treating  or  treatment  of  one 
as  just),  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Gr.  dikaioma 
(Rom.  v.  16  only),  elsewhere  translated  "  righteous- 
ness" (ii.  26,  V.  18,  viii.  4;  Rev.  xix^  8),  "judg- 
ment" (Rom.  i.  32;  Rev.  xv.  4),  "ordinance"  (Lk. 
i.  6 ;  Heb.  ix.  1,  10).— 2.  Gr.  dikaiosis  (Rom.  iv.  25, 
V.  18  only).     Justify. 

*  Jns'H-fy  (fr.  L.  =  to  make  just  or  treat  as  just, 
see  above),  to,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
tsddak  (Ex.  xxiii.  7 ;  Deut.  xxv.  1  ;  Job  ix.  20 ;  Ps. 
cxliii.  2,  &c.),  also  translated  "  to  be  just  "  (Job  iv. 
17,  ix.  2,  xxxiii.  12),  "to  be  righteous"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  26  ;  Job  ix.  15,  &c.),  "  to  do  justice  to"  (2 
Sam.  XV.  4  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  3),  "  to  cleanse"  (Dan.  viii. 
14),  "  to  turn  to  righteousness  "  (xii.  2),  "  to  clear  " 
(Gen.  xliv.  16).— 2.  Gr.  dikaioC  (Mat.  xi.  19,  xii.  37, 
&c.).  This  Greek  verb  occurs  forty  times  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  is  translated  "  to  justify,"  except  in  Rom. 
iii.  26  ("justifier,"  IherMy  one  justifying),  vi.  7  ("is 
freed,"  literally  /las  been  justified),  and  Rev.  xxii.  1 1 
("  let  him  be  righteous,"  literally  let  him  be  made 
righteous  or  justified ;  but  critical  editions  here 
read  let  him  do  righteousness);  in  LXX.  =  No.  1. 
The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  "justifieth  the  un- 
godly "  (Rom.  iv.  5)  "  freely  by  His  grace  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (iii.  24), 
"  FAITH  " — ^not  that  which  maketh  "  void  the  law, 
but  that  which  establisheth  the  law"  (31),  "which 
worketh  by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6),  "  by  which  the  heart 
is  purified "  (Acts  xv.  9),  a  vital  union  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  sustained  (Rom.  xi.  20 ;  Jn.  xv. 
5),  and  "  the  good  fight"  fought  (1  Tim.  vi.  12)— 
such  faith  being  the  condition  of  this  justification 
by  God  (Rom.  iii.  28),  while  "  works  "  well-pleasing 
to  God,  but  not  self-righteous,  are  the  outgrowth 
of  this  faith  and  the  evidence  of  this  justification 
(Jas.  ii.  17-26).     James,  General  Epistle  of,  &c. 

Jns'tns  {li.just).  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph  called 
Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23). — 2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  lodged  (xviii.  7). — 3.  A  sur- 
name of  Jescs,  friend  of  St.  Paul  (Col  iv.  1 1 ). 

Jnt'tab  (fr.  Heb.  =  extended,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Judah,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  55),  allotted  to  the 
priests  (xxi.  16).  A  village  called  Yutia  was  vis- 
ited by  Robinson,  close  to  MaHn  and  Kurmul,  which 
doubtless  represents  the  ancient  town.  Reland, 
Michaelis,  Robinson,  &c.,  suppose  that  Jnttah  = 
"  a  citv  of  Juda  "  (Lk.  i.  39),  in  which  Zacharias, 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided ;  but  this  is  not 
confirmed  by  positive  evidence. 
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Kak'zr^l  (fr.  Heb.  =  God's  gathering,  Ge«.),  one 
of  the  "  cities  "  of  Jiidab,  apparently  the  farthest 
S.  (Josh.  XV.  21);  the  native  place  oi'  Bexaiah  the 
8on  of  Jehoiada  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22). 
After  the  Captivity  it  was  reinhabited  by  the  Jews, 
and  appears  as  Jekabzeel.  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn) 
would  place  Kabzeel  at  Min  el-Arus,  a  fountain  in 
the  Wady  el-Kuseib,  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  cliffs 
(Akrabb'im?),  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn,  under  "  South  Country ") 
supposes  Kabzeel  =  what  was  afterward  the  cel- 
ebrated Jewish  fortress  of  Masada,  now  Sebbeh,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See  cut  under  Sea, 
THE  Salt. 

*  Ka'des  [-deez],  the  Greek  form  of  Eadesh  (Jd. 
i.  9). 

Ka'dFsh  (Heb.  sacred,  Ges.),  Ka'desh-bar'ne-a 
{sacred  desert  of  wandering,  Sim.,  Ges.).  This  place, 
the  scene  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the  farthest  point 
which  the  Israelites  reached  in  their  direct  road  to 
Canaan ;  it  was  also  that  whence  the  spies  were 
sent,  and  where,  on  their  return,  the  people  broke 
out  into  murmuring,  upon  which  their  term  of  wan- 
dering began  (Num.  xiii.  3,  26,  xiv.  29-33,  xx.  1  ; 
Deut.  ii.  14).  Probably  "  Kadesh,"  though  applied 
to  signify  a  "  city,"  had  also  a  wider  application  to 
a  region,  in  which  Kadesh-meribah  certainly,  and 
Kadesh-bamea  probably,  indicates  a  precise  spot. 
Thus  Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  E.  of  the  same 
tract  which  was  limited  W.  by  Shtr  (Gen.  xx. 
1),  the  first  portion  of  the  wilderness  on  which  the 
people  emerged  from  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea; 
"  Between  Kadesh  and  Bered  "  is  another  indica- 
tion of  the  sit€  of  Kadesh  as  an  eastern  limit  (xvi. 
14),  for  the  point  so  fixed  is  "  the  fountain  on  the 
way  to  Shur  "  (ver.  7),  and  the  range  of  limits  is 
narrowed  by  selecting  the  western  one  not  so  far 
to  the  W.,  while  the  eastern  one,  Kadesh,  is  un- 
changed. Again,  we  have  Kadesh  as  the  point  to 
which  the  foray  of  Chedorlaonier  "  returned."  In 
Gen.  xiv.  7  Kadesh  is  identified  with  E.vmishpat, 
the  "  fountain  of  judgment,"  and  is  connected  with 
Tamar  or  H.vzAZOX-TAMAR.  Precisely  thus  stands 
Kadesh-barnca  in  Numbers  and  Joshua  (compare 
Ez.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv. 
3).  For  there  is  an  identity  about  all  the  connec- 
tions of  the  two,  which,  if  not  conclusive,  will  com- 
pel us  to  abandon  all  possible  inquiries.  This  holds 
especially  as  regards  Paran  and  Tamar,  and  in  re- 
spect of  its  being  the  eastern  limit  of  a  region,  and 
also  of  being  the  first  point  of  importance  found  by 
Chedorlaomer  on  passing  round  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Sea,  THE  Salt.)  In  a  strikingly 
similar  manner  we  have  the  limits  of  a  route,  ap- 
parently a  well-known  one  at  the  time,  indicated  by 
three  points,  Horeb  (Sinai),  Mount  Seir,  Kadesh- 
bamea,  in  Deut.  i.  2,  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
tremes being  fixed  at  "  eleven  days'  journey,"  or 
about  16.5  miles,  allowing  fifteen  miles  to  an  average 
day's  journey.  This  is  one  element  for  determining 
the  site  of  Kadesh,  assuming  of  course  the  position 
bf  Iloreb  to  be  ascertained.  The  name  of  the  place 
to  which  the  spies  returned  is  "  Kadesh  "  simply,  in 
Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  connected  with 
the  "  wilderness  of  Paran  ; "  yet  the  "  wildcniess 
of  ZiN  "  stands  in  near  conjunction,  as  the  point 
whence  the  "  search  "  of  the  spies  commenced  (ver. 
21).     Again,  in  Num.  xxxii.  8,  we  find  that  it  was 


from  Kadesh-barnea  that  the  mission  of  the  spies 
commenced,  and  in  the  rehearsed  narrative  of  the 
same  event  in  Deut.  i.  19,  and  i.x.  23,  the  name 
is  also  Kadesh-barnea.  Thus  far  there  seems  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  Kadesh  with 
that  of  Genesis.  Again,  in  Num.  xx.,  we  find  the 
people  encamped  in  Kadesh  after  reaching  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin.  Jerome  clearly  knows  of  but  one 
and  the  same  Kadesh — "  where  Moses  smote  the 
rock,"  where  "  Miriam's  monument,"  he  says,  "  was 
still  shown,  and  where  Chedorlaomer  smote  the 
rulers  of  Amalek."  The  apparent  ambiguity  of  the 
position  (1.)  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  or  in  Pa- 
ran ;  and  (2.)  in  that  of  Zin,  is  no  real  increase  to 
the  difficulty.  For  whether  these  tracts  were  con- 
tiguous, and  Kadesh  on  their  common  border,  or 
ran  into  each  other,  and  embraced  a  common  terri- 
tory, to  which  the  name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended 
sense,  might  be  given,  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
One  site  fixed  on  for  Kadesh  is  the  'Ain  es  Shegd- 
beh,  about  sixty  miles  S.  of  Beer-sheta,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  "  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  and  there- 
fore too  near  Iloreb  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  Deut. 
i.  2.  Messrs.  Rowlands  and  Williams  argue  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  site  for  Kadesh  on  the  W.  side  of  this 
whole  moiintain  region,  at  ^Ain  Kades  or  Kadcis 
CAin  cl-Kudeirdt,  Rbn.),  about  fortv-five  miles 
S.  S.  W.  from  Beer-sheba.  Prof.  Tuch,  Wilton, 
Winer,  &c.,  accept  this  identification  ;  Robinson  (ii. 
194  n.,  and  in  B.  S.  vi.  379)  and  Porter  (in  Kitto) 
dispute  both  identification  and  orthography.  Mr. 
Hayman  also  considers  this  spot  too  far  W.  for  the 
fixed  point  intended  in  Deut.  i.  2  as  Kadesh-barnea. 
The  indications  of  locality  strongly  point  to  a  site 
near  where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  descends 
to  the  low  region  of  the  Arab  ah  and  Dead  Sea. 
The  nearest  approximation  which  can  be  given  to  a 
site  for  tlie  city  of  Kadesh,  may  be  probably  at- 
tained by  drawing  a  circle,  from  the  pass  Es-Sufdh 
(Zephath  ?),  at  the  radius  of  about  a  day's  journey ;  its 
southwestern  quadrant  will  intersect  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,"  or  Et-'fih,  which  is  there  overhung 
by  the  superimposed  plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites ;  while  its  southeastern  one  will  cross 
what  has  been  designated  as  the  "  wilderness  of 
Zin."  This  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of 
the  passages  of  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  Deuter- 
onomy, which  refer  to  it.  The  nearest  site  in  har- 
mony with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  suggested 
(Rbn.  ii.  175),  is  undoubtedly  the  ^Ain  el-Weibeh, 
an  important  watering-place,  on  the  western  border 
of  the  ^Arabah,  about  fifty  miles  S.  E.  from  Beer- 
sheba.  To  this,  however,  is  opposed  the  remark  of 
Stanley  (96),  that  it  does  not  afford  among  its 
"  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  high  "  any 
proper  "  cliff,"  such  as  is  the  word  specially  de- 
scribing that  "  rock  "  (A.  V.)  from  which  the  water 
pushed.  Stanley  (95)  would  find  Kadesh  in  Petra 
(Sela)  ;  but  this  was  in  Edom,  not  on  its  uttermost 
border  (compare  Num.  xx.  16).  Raumer  would 
place  Kadesh  at  ^Ain  Haxb,  a  pool  of  living  water 
in  the  ^Arabah,  about  twenty  miles  S.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
April,  1860,  would  place  Kadesh  at  Elusa  (et-Khu- 
lasah  ;  Cbesil  ?).  Wilderness  op  the  Wander- 
ing, 

Kad'nil««l  (Heb.  one  before  God,  i.  e.  minister  of 
God,  Ges.),  one  of  the  Levites  who  with  his  family 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zcmbbabel ;  apparently 
a  representative  of  the  descendants  of  Ilodaviah, 
elsewhere  called  Hodevah  or  Judah  (Ezr.  ii.  40 ; 
Nch.  vii.  4S).     Kadmicl  and  his  house  are  promi- 
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nent  in  history  on  several  occasions  (Ezr.  iii.  9 ;  Neb. 
ix.  4,  5,  X.  9,  xii.  8,  '24). 

Kad'mon-ites  (fr.  Heb.  sing.  =  (he  Eattem,  Ges.), 
the,  a  people  named  in  Gen.  xv.  19  only ;  one  of 
the  nations  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  land 
promised  to  the  descendants  of  Abram.  Bochart 
derives  the  Kadmonites  from  Cadmus,  and  furtiier 
identifies  them  with  the  Hivites.  More  probably 
(so  Mr.  Grove,  Lightfoot,  Ritter,  &c.)  Kadmonites 
=  the  "  children  of  the  East."  (Arabia.)  Thom- 
son (i.  242)  says  the  Kadmonites  are  supposed  to 
have  resided  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Jordan 
under  Hermon,  and  the  name  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Nusairiyeh  N.  of  Tripoli,  who  have  a 
tradition  that  their  ancestors  were  expelled  from 
Palestine  by  Joshua. 

*  Ka'in  (fr.  Heb.  =  Cain)  =  the  Kenite  (Num. 
xxiv.  22,  margin). 

Ral'lai,  or  Kal'Ia-l  (Heb.  the  sicijl  mes»enger  of 
Jehovah?  Ges.),  a  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua.  He  represented  the  family  of  Sallai 
(Xeh.  xii.  20). 

Ka  nah  (Heb.  place  of  reeds,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
places  on  the  boundary  of  Asher ;  apparently  next 
to  "  great  Zidon  "  (Josh.  xix.  28  only) ;  but  identi- 
fied by  Robinson,  Wilson,  Porter,  Van  de  Vclde, 
&c.,  with  the  modem  village  Kdva,  six  miles  E.  S.  E. 
from  Tyre,  and  nearly  twenty  miles  S.  from  Zidon. 
An  Mm  Kana  is  marked  in  the  map  of  Van  de 
Velde,  about  eight  miles  S.  E.  of  Saida  (Zidon). 
This  at  least  (so  Mr.  Grove)  answers  more  nearly 
the  requirements  of  the  text. 

Ka'nah  (see  above),  the  BiT'er,  a  stream  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  forming  the  division  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Ephraim  on  the  S.  and  Ma- 
nasseh  on  the  N.  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  Robinson 
(iii.  135)  identifies  it  "without  doubt"  with  a  wady, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  near  ^Akrabeh,  some  seven  miles  S.  E.  of 
Nablits,  enters  the  sea  just  above  Jaffa  as  Nahr  el- 
^Aujeh  ;  bearing  during  part  of  its  course  the  name 
of  Wady  Kdnah.  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  Mr. 
Grove  regards  as  more  plausible — that  it  is  a 
wady  which  commences  W.  of  and  close  to  NuUva, 
at  M??t  el-Khassab,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  about 
twelve  miles  N.  of  the  former,  as  Nahr  Falaik,  and 
which  bears  also  the  name  of  Wady  el-Khassab  {the 
reedy  stream).  The  Xahr  el-Akhdar,  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  further  N.  and  about  two  miles  S.  of 
ancient  Cesarea,  is  also  suggested  as  =  Kanah 
(Kitto,  &c.). 

Ka-re'ah  (Heb.  bald-head,  Ges.),  father  of  Johanan 
and  Jonathan,  two  of  the  captains  who  supported 
Gedaliah's  authority  and  avenged  his  murder  (Jer. 
xl.  8,  13,  15,  16,  xii.  11,  13,  14,  16,  xlii.  l,8,xliii.  2, 
4,  5);  also  called  Careah. 

Kar'ka-a  (fr.  Heb.  =  foundation,  bottom,  Ges.), 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  S.  boundary  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  3).  Its  site  is  unknown.  Wilton  (in 
Fairbairn)  suggests  Wady  el-Kureiyeh,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba. 

Kar'kor  (Heb.  foundation,  Ges.),  the  place  in 
which  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  again  routed  by 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  10).  It  must  have  been  on  the 
E.  of  the  Jordan,  beyond  the  district  of  the  towns, 
in  the  open  wastes  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes. 
Mr.  Grove  and  Porter  (in  Kitto)  think  it  cannot 
have  been  so  far  to  the  S.  as  it  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  viz.  one  day's  journey  (about  fif- 
teen miles)  N.  of  Petra.  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn)  would 
identify  Karkor  with  el-Kerak  between  Busrah  (an- 
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cient  Bozrah  ?)  and  Tell  ^Askerah  (Ashtarolh),  or 
with  the  whole  of  the  rich  plain  en-Aukrah  in  the 
Baurdn. 

Kar'tah  (Heb.  <m7v,  Ges.),  a  town  of  Zebulun, 
allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levitcs  (Josh.  xxi.  84). 
Van  de  Velde  (i.  289)  supposes  it  at  Tell  Kur- 
thani  on  the  bank  of  the  Kishon,  at  the  foot  of  Car- 
mcl. 

Kar'tan  (Heb.  double  city,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Naph- 
tali,  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
32) ;  =  KiRJATHAiM  in  1  Chr.  vi.  76. 

Kaf  tath  (Heb.  small,  Ges.),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Scliwarz  seeks  to  identify 
it  with  Kdna  el-JtlU — most  probably  the  Cana  of 
Galilee  of  the  N.  T.  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller 
would  make  Kattah  =  Eitron. 

Ke'dar  (Heb.  dark-skinned,  Ges.),  the  second  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  29),  and  the  name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs, 
settled  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  peninsula  and  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.  This  tribe  seems  to  have  been, 
with  Tema,  the  chief  representative  of  Ishmael's 
sons  in  the  western  portion  of  the  land  they  origi- 
nally peopled.  The  "  glory  of  Kedar  "  is  recorded 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  13-17)  in  the  burden  upon  Arabia  ; 
and  its  importance  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
"  princes  of  Kedar,"  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
21),  as  well  as  the  pastoral  character  of  the  tribe. 
In  Cant.  i.  5  the  "  black  tents  of  Kedar  "  are  for- 
cibly mentioned.  In  Is.  Ix.  7  we  find  "  the  flocks 
of  Kedar "  (compare  Jer.  xlix.  28,  29).  They  ap- 
pear also  to  have  been,  like  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  present  day,  "  archers  "  and  "  mighty  men  " 
(Is.  xxi.  17 ;  compare  Ps.  cxx.  5).  That  they  also 
settled  in  villages  or  towns,  we  find  from  Isaiah 
(xliL  11).  The  tribe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and 
hence  the  Rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by 
this  name.  As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and 
Mohammedan  traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  prob- 
ably found  in  the  people  called  the  Cedrei  by  Pliny, 
on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S. 

Ked'e-mah  (Heb.  eastward),  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

Ked'e-moth  (Heb.  antiquities,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the 
district  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  allotted  to  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  18);  given  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (xxi. 
37  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79).  It  possibly  conferred  its  name 
on  the  "  wilderness,"  or  uncultivated  pasture-land, 
"  of  Kedemoth  "  (Num.  xxi.  23  ;  Deut.  ii.  26,  &c.). 

Ke'desh  (Heb.  sanctuary,  Ges.).  1.  A  city  in  the 
extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23) ;  =  Kadesh, 
Kadesh-barnea  ? — 2.  A  city  of  Issachar,  allotted  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (I'Chr.  vi.  72);  =  Kisho}( 
(Josh.  xxi.  28);  supposed  by  Mr.  Grove  to  be  the 
Kedesh  mentioned  among  the  cities  whose  kings 
were  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22),  in  company 
with  Megiddo  and  Jokneam  of  Carmel. — 3.  "Ke- 
desh," also  "  Kedesh  in  Galilee,"  and  once  (Judg. 
iv.  6)  "  Kedesh-naphtali ; "  one  of  the  fortified 
cities  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Hazor  and  Edrei 
(Josh.  xix.  37) ;  appomted  as  a  city  of  refuge,  and 
allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Gershonite  Le- 
vites (xx.  7,  xxi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  76).  It  was  the 
residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  and  there  he  and 
Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali before  the  conflict  (9,  10),  being  probably,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  holy  place  of  great  antiquity.  It 
was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  K.  XV.  29).  Its  next  appearance  is  as  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Jonathan  Maccabeus  and  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mc.  xi.  63,  73,  A.  V.  Cades). 
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After  this  time  it  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  in 
the  possession  of  the  Tyrians — "  a  strong  inland 
village,"  well  fortified.  Robinson  has  with  great 
probability  (so  Mr.  Grove,  Thomson,  Wilson,  Van 
dc  Velde,  Porter,  &c.)  identified  the  spot  at  Kade» 
or  Kedes,  a  village  on  a  rather  high  ridge,  ten  Eng- 
lish miles  N.  of  Safed,  four  N.  W.  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
S.  of  BAnids.  Its  site  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered 
and  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  but  extremely  un- 
healthy. There  are  numerous  sarcophagi  and  other 
ancient  remains. 

*  Ke'dron.    Kidron. 

Ke-hel'a-thah  (Heb.  convocation,  Ges.),  a  desert 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  22). 
Wilderness  of  the  Wasderixg. 

Kei'lah  [kee-]  (Heb.,  probably  =  fortress,  castle, 
Ges.),  a  city  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  44).  Its  main  interest  consists  in  its  connection 
with  David.  lie  rescued  it  from  an  attack  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest.  It  was  then  a  fortified 
place,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7). 
During  this  time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was  perpe- 
trated, and  Keilah  became  the  repository  of  the 
sacred  Ephod,  which  Abiathar  the  priest,  the  sole 
survivor,  had  carried  oflF  with  him  (6).  The  inhab- 
itants soon  plotted  David's  betrayal  to  Saul,  then 
on  his  road  to  besiege  the  place.  Of  this  intention 
David  was  warned  bv  Divine  intimation.  He  there- 
fore left  (7-13).  The  rulers  of  the  district  (A.  V. 
"  PART ")  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  17,  18).  Mr.  Grove 
places  Keilah  at  Kila,  a  site  with  ruins,  on  the 
lower  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron,  about  eight 
mile?  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis).  Wilton  (in 
Fairbaim)  identifies  Keilah  with  el-Khuweilifeh,  the 
ruins  of  a  stronghold  on  two  hills  about  fifteen 
miles  S.  W.  from  Hebron,  and  as  far  S.  of  Beit  Ji- 
brin. 

Kei'lah  (see  above),  the  Gar'mlte  (Garmite),  ap- 
parently a  descendant  of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.- 
19).  There  is  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
town  Keilah. 

Ke-lai'ah  [-la'yah]  (Heb.  assembly  of  Jehovah, 
Sim.)  =  Kelita  (Ezr.  x.  23). 

K.el'i-ta  (Heb.  dwarf,  Ges. ;  asiemblt/,  congregation, 
Sim.),  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  He 
assisted  in  expounding  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  10) ;  =  Ke- 

LAIAH. 

Kem'a-el  (Heb.  assembli/  of  God?  Ges.).  1.  Son 
of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  and  father  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxiL 
21). — i.  Son  of  Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  Ephraim ; 
one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed  by  Moses  to  di- 
vide the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). — i,  A 
Levite,  father  of  Hashabiah,  prince  of  the  tribe  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

Ke'nai  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Cainan  the  son  of  Enos 
(1  Chr.  i.  2 ;  Gen.  v.  9,  margin). 

Ke'aath  (Heb.  possession,  Ges.),  one  of  the  cities 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  with  its  "  daughter-towns " 
(A.  V.  "  villages")  taken  possession  of  by  Nobah, 
who  then  called  it  by  his  own  name  (Num.  xxxii. 
42;  Judg.  viii.  11  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  Pliny  makes  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolls.  Its  Arab  in- 
habitants defeated  the  troops  of  Herod  the  Great. 
It  had  a  bishop  in  the  6th  century,  a.  c.  Its  site 
lias  been  recovered  with  tolerable  certainty  at  A'e- 
nawdt,  a  ruined  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lejah,  about  twenty  milea  N.  of  Busrah.  (Bozrah 


2.)  Its  magnificent  ruins  of  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  churches,  massive  private  houses,  &c., 
cover  a  space  one  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 
Jair. 

Ke'naz  (Heb.  a  hunt,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Eliphaz, 
the  son  of  Esau  ;  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  15,  42;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  53.-2.  Father  or  an- 
cestor of  Othniel  (Josh.  XV.  17  ;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9, 
11;  1  Chr.  iv.  13).  Ewald,  Stanley,  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey,  &c.,  make  this  Kenaz  =  No.  1.  (Kexezite.) 
— 3.  A  grandson  of  Caleb,  according  tol  Chr.  iv. 
1 5.  Another  name  has  possibly  fallen  out  before 
Kenaz.     Uknaz. 

Ke'nez-ite  (fr.  Heb.  Kenvai)  =  descendant  of  Ke- 
naz 2,  Ges.  (Num.  xxxii.  12 ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14).  Ca- 
leb 2  ;  Kesizzites;  Othkiel. 

Ke'nite  (sing.,  fr.  Heb.,  probably  =  smith,  Ges.), 
the,  and  Re'nites  (pi.),  the,  a  tribe  or  nation  whose 
history  is  strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
chosen  people.  The  first  mention  of  them  is  in 
company  with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites  (Gen. 
XV.  19).  Their  origin  is  hidden  from  us.  But  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
larger  nation  of  Midias — from  the  fact  that  Jethro, 
who  in  Exodus  (see  it  15,  16,  iv.  19,  &c.)  is  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  as 
priest  or  prince  of  that  nation,  is  in  Judges  (i.  16, 
iv.  11)  as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a  Kenite.  The 
important  services  rendered  by  the  sheikh  of  the 
Kenites  to  Moses,  during  a  time  of  great  pressure 
and  difficulty,  were  rewarded  by  the  latter  with  a 
promise  of  firm  friendship  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  connection  then  commenced  lasted  as  firmly  as 
a  connection  could  last  between  a  settled  people 
like  Israel  and  one  whose  tendencies  were  so  ine- 
radicably  nomadic  as  the  Kenites.  They  seem  to 
have  accompanied  the  Hebrews  during  their  wan- 
derings (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22;  Judg.  i.  16;  compare 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  15).  But  the  wanderings  of  Israel 
over,  they  forsook  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns, 
and  betook  themselves  to  freer  air — to  "  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah,  which  is  to  the  S.  of  Arad  " 
(Judg.  i.  16;  1  Sam.  xv.  6,  xxvii.  10,  see  xxx.  29). 
But  one  of  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by 
name,  had  wandered  N.  instead  of  S.  (Judg.  iv.  11). 
(Jael.)  The  most  remarkable  development  of  this 
people  is  to  be  found  in  the  sect  or  family  of  the 
Rechabites.     Hemath  ;  Jehonadab. 

*  Ken'iz-zltes  (fr.  Heb.  sing.  Kenizzi  ==  hunter, 
Ges. ;  compare  Kexezite),  a  Canaanitish  tribe,  of 
which  (so  Gesenius)  nothing  further  is  known 
(Gen.  XV.  19). 

Ke'ren-hap'pneh  [-puk]  (Heb.  horn  of  antimony  ; 
the  paint-horn,  Ges.),  the  youngest  of  the  daughters 
of  Job,  born  to  him  during  the  period  of  his  re- 
viving prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14). 

•  Ker'chiefs,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Hebrew 
plural  mispdhoth  or  mispdchdth  (Ez.  xiii.  18,  21). 
Kimchi,  Schroeder,  Havernick,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der (in  Kitto),  &c.,  suppose  the  Hebrew  =  long 
loose  robes  in  which  females  might  wrap  the  whole 
person  from  head  to  foot.  Roscnmiiller,  Gesenius, 
&c.,  translate  cushions,  guilts,  mattresses.     Dress. 

Ke'ri-Oth  (Heb.  keriyotli  =  cities,  Ges.).  1.  A 
name  which  occurs  among  the  towns  in  the  south- 
ern district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  According  to 
the  A.  V.  ("  Kerioth,  and  Hczron  ")  it  denotes  a 
distinct  place  from  the  name  which  follows  it ;  but 
this  separation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is  now  generally 
abandoned,  and  the  name  taken  as  "  Kerioth-Hez- 
ron,  which  is  Hazor."    Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde 
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propose  to  identify  it  with  Kuryetem  {the  two  eilies), 
a  ruined  site  about  ten  miles  S.  from  Hebron,  and 
tiiree  from  Md'in  (Maon).  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn) 
reads  "  Kerioth-Hezron  which  is  Hazor-Amam,"  and 
makes  the  whole  but  one  city  at  the  modern  Kury- 
eictn  ;  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn  under  "  S.  Country  ") 
places  the  whole  at  Kasr  es-Serr,  an  ancient  site 
three  or  four  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Tell  'Ardd  (Arad). 
(  JcDAS  IscARiOT.)— 2»  A  city  of  3Ioab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
24).  By  Porter  it  is  unhesitatingly  identified 
with  Kureiyeh,  a  ruined  town  about  three  miles  in 
circuit,  and  six  miles  E.  of  Busrah  (Bozrah  2 ; 
Salcah)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Haurdn,  Mr. 
Grove  would  identify  Kerioth  with  Kureiyat,  at  the 
W.  foot  of  Jebel  ^Attdrus,  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  Dibon,  Beth-meon,  or  Heshbon.  Wilton  (in 
Fairbairn),  after  Mr.  C.  Graham,  identifies  Kerioth 
with  Kiriath,  one  of  a  series  of  ancient  cities  with 
gigantic  edifices,  situated  N.  of  Ammdn  (Rabbah  1) 
and  S.  W.  of  Busrah.  Kerioth,  in  verse  41,  would 
appear  =  the  cities  of  Moab.     Kirioth  ;  Tekoa. 

Ke'ros  (Chal.  a  loeaver's  comb,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
Nethinim,  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  iL  44 ;  Neh.  viL  47). 

Ket'tle  (Heb.  dud),  a  vessel  for  culinary  or  sacri- 
ficial purposes  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  also  rendered  "  basket  "  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  "  cal- 
dron" in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  and  "pot  "  in  Job.  xlL 
20. 

Ke-tn'rah  (Heb.  incenxe,  Ges.),  the  wife  whom 
Abraham  *'  added  and  took  "  (A.  V.  "  again  took  ") 
besides,  or  after  the  death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32).  Gesenius  and  others  adopt  the  theory 
that  Abraham  took  Keturah  after  Sarah's  death ; 
but  probability  seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xvii. 
17,  xviii.  11;  Rom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12),  and 
we  incline  to  the  belief  (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole)  that 
Gen.  XXV.,  at  least  as  far  as  verse  10,  is  placed  out  of 
its  chronological  sequence,  in  order  not  to  break  the 
main  narrative ;  and  that  Abraham  took  Keturah 
during  Sarah's  lifetime.  That  she  was,  strictly 
speaking,  his  wife  is  also  very  uncertain.  In  1  Chr. 
i.  32,  she  is  called  a  "  concubine  "  (compare  Gen. 
xxv.  5,  6).  (Marriagk)  The  sons  of  Keturah 
were  "  Zimran,  and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Mid- 
lAX,  and  IsHBAK,  and  Shuah"  (ver.  2).  Keturah  her- 
self is  by  Arab  writers  mentioned  very  rarely  and 
vaguely,  and  evidently  only  in  quoting  from  a  rab- 
binical writer.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  {Essai,  i. 
179)  has  endeavored  to  identify  her  with  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites  called  Katoord,  but  his 
arguments  are  not  of  any  weight 

Key  (Heb.  maphteah,  or  majJitedch ;  Gr.  A-fets). 
The  key  of  a  native  Oriental  lock  is  a  piece  of 
wood,  from  seven  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  fitted 
with  wires  or  short  nails,  which,  being  inserted  lat- 
erally into  the  hollow  bolt  which  serves  as  a  lock, 
raises  other  pins  within  the  staple  so  as  to  allow  the 
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bolt  to  be  drawn  back.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
open  a  lock  of  this  kind  even  without  a  key,  viz. 
with  the  finger  dipped  in  paste  or  other  adhesive 
substance.  The  passage  Cant.  v.  4,  5,  is  thus  prob- 
ably explained.  The  key  is  a  symbol  of  authority 
(Is.  xxii.  22,  &c.). 

Ke-zi'a  (fi:,  Heb.  =  caxda^  Ges.),  the  second  of 


the  daughters  of  Job,  bom  to  him  after  his  recov- 
ery (Job  xhi.  14). 

Ke'zlz  (Heb.  cut  off,  Sim.,  Ges.),  the  Yal'ley  «f, 
(Heb.  ^emek),  one  of  the  "cities"  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  21)  and  the  eastern  border  of  the 
tribe  ;  probably  in  the  Jordan  valley  near  Jericho. 

Klb'roth-hat-ta'a-Tah  {the  graves  of  longing,  Ges.), 
a  station  in  the  wilderness  where  the  Israelites 
abode  a  whole  month,  during  which  they  went  on 
eating  quails,  and  perhaps  suffering  from  the  plague 
which  followed  (Num.  xi.  34 ;  margin  "  the  graves 
of  lust;"  compare  xxxiiL  17).  From  there  being 
no  change  of  spot  mentioned  between  it  and  Ta- 
berah  in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  about 
three  days'  journey  from  Sinai  (x.  33),  and  near  the 
sea  (xi.  22,  31).  If  Hvdherd  be  IIazeroth,  then 
"the  graves  of  lust"  may  be  perhaps  within  a 
day's  journey  thence  in  the  direction  of  Sinai.  Wil- 
derness OF  THE  Wandering. 

Rib'za-im  (fr.  Heb.  =  two  heaps),  a  city  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  given  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
22).  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn)  would  place  Kibzaim  in  a 
marshy  tract  called  Kliassab,  on  the  coast  half-way 
between  Jaffa  and  Cesarea.  In  1  Chr.  vL  68,  Jok- 
MEAM  is  substituted  for  Kibzaim. 

Kid  =  a  young  goat.     Milk. 

Kid'ron  (Heb.  the  turbid,  Ges.),  the  Brook,  a 
torrent  or  valley  (Brook  4,  6)  close  to  Jerusalem  ; 
in  N.  T.  Cedron.  It  lay  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Olives,  Mount  of),  and  was  crossed 
by  David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv.  23,  compare  SO), 
and  by  our  Lord  on  His  way  to  Gethsemane  (Jn. 
xviii.  1 ;  compare  Mk.  xiv.  26 ;  Lk.  xxii.  39).  Its 
connection  with  these  two  occurrences  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Kidron  valley  is 
the  deep  ravine  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Valley  of  Jehoshaphat." 
(Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of.)  But  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  name  were  formerly  applied  also  to  the  ra- 
vines surrounding  other  portions  of  Jerusalem — the 
S.  or  the  W. ;  since  Solomon's  prohibition  to  Shimei 
to  "pass  over  the  torrent  Kidron"  (1  K.  ii.  37)  is 
said  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive 
servants  (41,  42).  But  there  is  no  other  evidence 
of  the  name  Kidron  having  been  applied  to  the 
southern  or  western  ravines  of  the  city.  The  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  of  the  Kidron  valley — that 
in  respect  to  which  it  is  most  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  0.  T. — is  the  impurity  which  appears  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  it.  Here  Asa  demolished  and 
burnt  the  obscene  idol  of  his  mother  (xv.  13 ;  2 
Chr.  XV.  16).  It  became  the  regular  receptacle  for 
the  impurities  and  abominations  of  the  idol-worship, 
when  removed  from  the  Temple  and  destroyed  by 
the  adherents  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  16,  xxx.  14  ; 
2  K.  xxiiL  4,  6,  12).  In  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  city  (2  K.  xxiii.  6 ; 
compare  Jer.  xxvi.  93,  "graves  of  the  common 
people  ").  How  long  the  valley  continued  to  be 
used  for  a  burying-place  it  is  very  hard  to  ascer- 
tain. To  the  date  of  the  monuments  at  the  foot  of 
Olivet  we  have  at  present  no  clew  ;  but  even  if  they 
are  of  pre-Christian  times  there  is  no  proof  that  they 
are  tombs.  At  present  it  is  the  favorite  resting- 
place  of  Moslems  and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  W., 
the  latter  on  the  E.  of  the  valley.  The  following 
description  of  the  Kidron  valley  in  its  modem  state 
is  abridged  from  Robinson  (i.  269  ff.):— "From  the 
head  of  the  valley  (a  half  hour  from  the  N.  gate  of  the 
city,  and  a  few  steps  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges), 
the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  bears  S.  by  E. 
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The  tract  around  this  spot  is  very  rocky.  The  re- 
gion is  full  of  excavated  tombs ;  and  these  con- 
tinue with  more  or  less  frequency  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem.  The 
valley  runs  for  fifteen  minutes  directly  toward  the 
city ;  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad,  and  in  some 
parts  tilled,  though  very  stony.  It  now  turns 
nearly  E.  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  to  the 
northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here  it  is 
about  203  rods  distant  from  the  city ;  and  the  tract 
between  is  tolerably  level  ground,  planted  with 
olive-trees.  The  Kdbulm  road  crosses  it  in  this 
part  The  valley  is  still  shallow,  and  runs  in 
the  same  direction  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  then 
bends  again  to  the  S.,  and,  following  this  general 
course,  passes  between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  opposite 
its  northern  part,  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a 
basin  of  some  breadth,  which  is  tilled,  and  con- 
tains plantations  of  olives  and  other  fruit-trees.  Its 
sides  are  still  full  of  excavated  tombs.  As  the  val- 
ley descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the  right  becomes 
more  and  more  elevated  above  it ;  until,  at  the  gate 
of  Sl  Stephen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is  about  100 
feet  Here  a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate  on  a 
course  S.  EL  by  E.,  and  crosses  the  water-bed  of 
the  valley  by  a  bridge  ;  beyond  which  are  the  church 
with  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and 
other  plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  breadth  of  the 
proper  bottom  of  the  valley  at  this  spot  is  435  feet. 
Further  N.  it  is  somewhat  broader.  Below  the 
bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradually,  and  sinks 
more  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  traces  of  a 
i»ater-course  or  torrent-bed  commence  at  the 
bridge,  though  they  likewise  occur  at  intervals 
higher  up.  At  the  distance  of  1,000  feet  from  the 
bridge  on  a  course  S.  10^  W.  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  has  become  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow 


bed  of  a  torrent,  from  which  the  hills  rise  directly 
on  each  side.  Here  another  bridge  is  thrown  across 
it  on  an  arch  ;  and  just  by  on  the  left  are  the  al- 
leged tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  ice,  also  the 
Jewish  cemetery.  The  valley  now  continues  of  the 
same  character,  and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10" 
W.)  for  550  feet  further ;  where  it  makes  a  sharp 
turn  for  a  moment  toward  the  right  This  portion 
is  the  narrowest  of  all,  a  mere  ravine  between  high 
mountains.  The  S.  E.  comer  of  the  area  of  the 
mosque  overhangs  this  part.  Below  the  short  turn 
above  mentioned,  a  line  of  1,025  feet  on  a  course 
S.  W.  brings  us  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  lying 
deep  under  the  western  hill.  The  valley  has  now 
opened  a  little ;  but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied 
only  by  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  From  here  a  course 
S.  20'  W.  carried  us  along  the  village  of  Siloam 
{Kffr  Selwdn)  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1,170  feet 
we  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within  it. 
Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more,  and  is  tilled. 
A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  course  (S.  20'  W.) 
brought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  eastern  hill,  here 
called  the  Mount  of  Offence,  over  against  the  en- 
trance of  the  Valley  of  Hissom.  Thence  to  the 
well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet  due  south. 
(E.N-ROGEL.)  Below  the  well  of  Nehemiah  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat  continues  to  run  S.  S.  W.  be- 
tween the  Mount  of  Offence  and  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  so  called.  At  about  1,500  feet,  or  50O 
yards  below  the  well,  the  valley  bends  off  S.  75°  E. 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  turns  again  more 
to  the  S.,  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well,  as  far 
as  to  the  turn,  varies  from  50  to  100  yards  ;  it  is 
full  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  and  is  in  most  parts 
ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Further  down  it 
takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of  W.  er-Edfdb 
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(ifonks'  Valley),  from  the  convent  of  St.  Saba  situ- 
ated on  it ;  and  still  nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  it  is 
also  called  W.  en-.Vdr  {Fire  Valley).  The  channel 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Brook  Kidron  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of 
a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marks  of  being  occasion- 
ally swept  over  by  a  large  volume  of  water.  No 
stream  flows  here  except  during  the  heavy  rains  of 


winter." — One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's 
description,  sufficiently  curious  and  well-attested  to 
merit  further  careful  investigation — the  possibility 
that  the  Kidron  flows  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  groimd.  Dr.  Barclay  mentions  "a  fountain  that 
bursts  forth  during  the  winter  in  a  vaHey  entering 
the  Kidron  from  the  X.,  and  flows  several  hundred 
yards  before  it  sinks ; "  and  again  he  testifies  that 
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at  a  point  in  the  valley  about  two  miles  below  the 
city  the  murmurings  of  a  stream  deep  below  the 
ground  may  be  distinctly  heard,  which  stream,  on 
excavation,  he  actually  discovered.  His  inference 
is  that  between  the  two  points  the  brook  is  flowing 
in  a  subterraneous  channel,  as  is  "  not  at  all  un- 
frequent  in  Palestine." 

*  Ki-ka'jon  (Hcb.  kiMydn)  (Jon.  iv.  6,  margin). 
Gourd  1. 

*Klln[kil].    Brick. 

*  Kin.    Kindred. 

Ki'nall  (Heb.  a  song  of  mourning,  lamentation, 
Ges.),  a  city  of  Judah,  on  the  extreme  S.  boundary, 
next  to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  Instead  of  "  Jagur 
and  Kinah,"  Wilton  would  read  "  Hazar-Kinah" 
{Kenite  settlement),  and  place  it  at  el-Hudhairah,  a 
ruined  site  near  Tell  'Ardd  (Arad  =  Eder'»). 
Rowlands  (in  Fbn.  under  "  S.  Country  ")  supposes 
Kinah  was  at  Kurmib.     Tamar. 

Kin'dred.  I.  Of  the  special  names  denotmg  rela- 
tion by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will  be  found 
explained  under  their  proper  heads,  Father,  Broth- 
er, &c.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  the  words 
which  denote  near  relation  in  the  direct  line  are 
used  also  for  the  other  superior  or  inferior  degrees 
in  that  line,  as  grandfather,  grandson,  &c. — II.  The 
words  which  express  collateral  consanguinity  are — 
1.  uncle;    2.  aunt;    3.  nephew  ;  4.  niece  (not  in 

A.  v.);  5.  cousin. — III.  The  terms  of  affinity  are 
— 1.  {a.)  father-in-law,  {b.)  mother-in-law  ;  2.  (a) 
son-in-law,  (6)  daughter-in-law ;  3.  (a)  brother-in- 
law,  (h)  sister-in-law.  The  domestic  and  economi- 
cal questions  arising  out  of  kindred  may  be  classed 
under  Marriage,  Ixheritakce,  and  Blood-Revenge. 

Kine,  the  old  plural  of  Cow.  Bull;  Butter; 
Heifer  ;  Milk  ;  Ox. 

King  (Heb.  and  Chal.  melech ;  Gr.  basileus)  in 
the  Scriptures  denotes  not  only  the  chief  ruler  of 
a  nation  (Deut.  xvii.  14,  15,  &c.),  or  empire  (Ezr. 
iv.  3,  0,  T,  &c.),  but  also  the  chief  of  a  small  city  or 
district  (Josh.  xii.  7-24 ;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).  The  title 
was  also  given  to  the  dependent  or  tributary  chief 
who  exercised  sovereignty  over  his  own  nation,  &c. 
(1  K.  iv.  24,  XX.  1 ;  Ezr.  vii.  12  ;  Mat.  ii.  1,  &c.).  It 
is  applied  to  God  as  the  sovereign  of  the  universe 
(Ps.  v.  2;  1  Tim.  i.  17,  &c.),  and  the  special  ruler 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xii.  12),  and  to  the  Messiah  or 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Ps.  ii.  6 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Mat.  xxi. 
5,  &c.).  Moses  is  styled  "  king  in  Jeshurun  "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  5),  but  for  several  centuries  there  was  no 
king  of  Israel,  though  Abimelech  was  three  years 
king  of  Shechem.  Jehovah  Himself  exercised 
kingly  authority,  and  subordinate  to  Him  was  the 
Judge.  But  in  process  of  time  the  Israelites  de- 
sired an  earthly  king,  and  Saul  was  invested  with 
the  title,  which  continued  to  be  the  name  of  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Hebrews  during  a  period  of 
about  500  years  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

B.  c.  586.  (Israel,  Kingdosi  of;  Judah,  Kingdom 
OF.)  The  immediate  occasion  of  a  substitution  of  a 
regal  form  of  government  for  that  of  the  Judges 
seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-gilead  by 
Kahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii. 
12),  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and  cruel 
conditions  (xi.  2,  4-6).  The  conviction  seems  to 
have  forced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that  they  could 
not  resist  their  formidable  neighbor  unless  they 
placed  themselves  imder  the  sway  of  a  king,  like 
surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with  this  con- 
viction, disgust  had  been  excited  by  the  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  justice  under  the  sons  of  Samuel, 
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and  a  radical  change  was  desired  by  them  in  this 
respect  also  (viii.  3-5).  Accordingly  the  original  idea 
of  a  Hebrew  king  was  twofold :  first,  that  he  should 
lead  the  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  he  should  execute  judgment  and  justice 
to  them  in  war  and  in  peace  (viii.  20).  In  both  re- 
spects the  desired  end  was  attained.  To  form  a 
correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  must  abstract  our- 
selves from  the  notions  of  modern  Europe,  and 
realize  the  position  of  Oriental  sovereigns.  '  The 
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following  passage  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  respecting 
the  Shahs  of  Persia  may,  with  some  slight  modifi- 
cations, be  regarded  as  fairly  applicable  to  the  He- 
brew monarchy  under  David  and  Solomon  : — "  The 
monarch  of  Persia  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  most  absolute  in  the  world.  His  word  has 
ever  been  deemed  a  law  :  and  he  has  probably  never 
had  any  further  restraint  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
his  vast  authority  than  has  arisen  from  his  regard 
for  religion,  his  respect  for  established  usages,  his 
desire  of  reputation,  and  his  fear  of  exciting  an 
opposition  that  might  be  dangerous  to  his  power,  or 
to  his  life  "  (Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  ii.  303).  Besides 
being  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  supreme 
judge,  and  absolute  master,  as  it  were,  of  the  lives 
of  his  subjects,  the  king  exercised  the  power  of  im- 
posing taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting  from  them 
personal  service  and  labor.  And  the  degree  to 
which  the  exaction  of  personal  labor  might  be  car- 
ried on  a  special  occasion  is  illustrated  by  King 
Solomon's  requirements  for  building  the  Temple. 
In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  king  of 
Israel  had  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and  obe- 
dience. He  was  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 
X.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son,  if  just  and 
holy  (2  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  27,  ii.  6,  7). 
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He  had  been  set  apart  as  a  consecrated  ruler.  Upon 
his  head  had  been  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil, 
composed  of  olive-oil,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  cala- 
mus, and  cassia,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially  the 
high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  used  to  anoint  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of  the  Tes- 
timonv,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxx. 
23-33",  xl.  9 ;  Lev.  xxi.  10 ;  1  K.  i.  39).  (A.\oint- 
i.\G.)  He  had  become,  in  fact,  emphatically  "  the 
Lord's  Anointed.*'  A  ruler  in  whom  so  much  au- 
thority, human  and  divine,  was  embodied,  was  nat- 
urally distinguished  by  outward  honors  and  luxu- 
ries.'  He  had  a  court  of  Oriental  magnificence. 
When  the  power  of  the  kingdom  was  at  its  height, 
he  sat  on  a  throne  of  ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold, 
at  the  feet  of  which  were  two  figures  of  lions.  The 
king  was  dressed  in  royal  robes  (xxii.  10;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  9) ;  his  insignia  were,  a  crown  or  diadem  of 
pure  gold,  or  perhaps  radiant  with  precious  gems 
(2  Sam.  i.  10,  xii.  30;  2  K.  xi.  12 ;  Ps.  xxi.  3),  and 
a  royal  sceptre.  Those  who  approached  him  did 
him  obeisance,  bowing  down  and  touching  the 
ground  with  their  foreheads  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  8 ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  24) ;  and  this  was  done  even  by  a  king's  wife, 
the  mother  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.  16).  (Adoration.) 
His  officers  and  subjects  called  themselves  his 
servants  or  slaves,  though  they  do  not  seem  habitu- 
ally to  have  given  way  to  such  extravagant  saluta- 
tions as  in  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  courts  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  32,  34,  36,  xx.  8 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  20 ;  Dan.  ii.  4). 
As  in  the  East  to  this  day,  a  kiss  was  a  sign  of  re- 
spect and  homage  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  perhaps  Ps.  ii.  12). 
lie  lived  in  a  splendid  palace,  with  porches  and 
columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7).  All  his  drinking-vessels 
were  of  gold  (x.  21).  He  had  a  large  harem,  which 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  must  have  been  the  source 
of  enormous  expense.  As  is  invariably  the  case  in 
the  great  Eastern  monarchies  at  present,  his  harem 
was  guarded  by  eunuchs ;  translated  "  officers  "  in 
the  A.  V.  for  the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15;  2  K. 
xxiv.  12,  15;  IK.  xxii.  9;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xx. 
18,  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7).  (Eu.ncch.)  The  law 
of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  it  seems  most  probable  (so  Mr.  Twisleton)  that 
the  king  during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor. 
This  was  tlie  case  with  David  (1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22; 
but  compare  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10,  xxviii.  5) ;  and  with 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  21,  22).  At  the  same  time, 
if  no  partiality  for  a  favorite  wife  or  son  intervened, 
there  would  always  be  a  natural  bias  of  affection  in 
favor  of  the  eldest  son.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  king: — 1.  The  Recorder 
or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps  analogous  to  the 
Historiographer  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm  mentions 
as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  court,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's  reign.  2.  The 
Scribe  or  Secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 7,  xx.  25 ;  2  K. 
xii.  10,  xix.  2,  xxii.  8).  3.  The  officer  who  was 
"over  the  house"  (Is.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi.  3).  His 
duties  would  be  those  of  chief  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, and  would  embrace  all  the  internal  economical 
arrangements  of  the  palace.  4.  The  king's  friend 
(1  K.  iv.  5),  called  likewise  the  king's  companion. 

5.  The  keeper  of  the  vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  K.  x.  22). 

6.  The  captain  of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx.  23). 

7.  Distinct  officers  over  the  king's  treasures,  his 
storehouses,  laborers,  vineyards,  olive-trees,  and 
sycamore-trees,  herds,  camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chr. 
XX vii.  25-31).  8.  The  officer  over  all  the  host  or 
armv  of  Israel,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
(2  Sam.  XX.  23 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1).     9. 


The  royal  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32;  Is.  iii.  3, 
xix.  11,  13).  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
sources  of  the  royal  revenues: — 1.  The  royal  de- 
mesnes, corn-fields,   vineyards,  and   olive-gardens. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  ( 1  Sam.  xxi.  7 ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

3.  A  nominal  tenth  of  the  produce  of  corn-land  and 
vineyards  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  4.  A 
tribute  from  merchants  who  passed  through  the 
Hebrew  territory  (1  K.  x.  14).  5.  Presents  made  by 
his  subjects  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20 ;  1  K.  x.  25 ;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  6.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  king  had 
trading-vessels  of  his  own  at  sea  (1  K.  x.  22). 
Probably  Solomon  and  some  other  kings  may  have 
derived  some  revenue  from  commercial  ventures  (1 
K.  ix.  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken  from  con- 
quered nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by  them  (2  Sam. 
viii.  2,  7,  8,  10 ;  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  8. 
Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of  exacting  compulsory 
labor,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12,  13,  16).  In  Deut.  xvii.  14-20  are 
some  directions  as  to  what  a  Hebrew  king  was  to  do 
and  not  to  do ;  and  in  Rom.  xiii.  1-7  and  1  Pet.  ii. 
13-17  are  the  general  principles  of  loyal  obedience. 
Jerusalem  is  styled  "  the  city  of  the  great  King ." 
(Ps.  xlviii.  2 ;  Mat.  v.  35),  L  e.  of  Jehovah.  Chris- 
tians are  to  be  figuratively  "  kings  and  priests  unto 
God"  (Rev.  i.  6;  compare  1  Pet.  ii.  9;  Mat.  x.\v. 
34).     Kingdom;  Nineveh. 

*  Kingdom  =  the  authority,  dominion,  or  realm 
of  a  king.  The  phrases  "  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mat. 
vi.  33,  &c.),  "  kingdom  of  Christ "  (Eph.  v.  5  ;  Rev. 
i.  9,  &c.), "  kingdom  of  Heaven  '  '(Mat.  iii.  2,  &c.),  = 
(so  Robinson,  N.T.  Lex.)  Ihedimne spiritual  kingdom, 
the  glorious  reign  of  the  Messiah  (compare  Ps.  ii., 
ex. ;  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  27,  ix.  25  ff.,  &c.),  or  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  comprising  those  who  receive 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  who,  united  by  His  spirit 
under  Him  as  their  head,  rejoice  in  the  truth,  and 
live  a  holy  life  in  love  and  in  communion  with  Him. 
This  spiritual  kingdom  has  both  an  internal  and  ex- 
ternal form.  As  internal,  it  already  exists  and 
rules  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians,  and  is  there- 
fore present.  As  external,  it  is  either  embodied 
in  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  in  so  far 
is  present  and  progressive ;  or  it  is  to  be  perfected 
in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  judgment  and  His 
subsequent  spiritual  reign  in  bliss  and  glory,  in 
which  view  it  is  future.  But  these  different  aspects 
are  not  always  distinguished ;  the  expression  often 
embracing  both  the  internal  and  external  sense,  and 
referring  both  to  its  commencement  in  this  world 
and  its  completion  in  the  world  to  coma  The 
"  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c.  =  (so  Lange  on  Mat.  iii. 
2)  "  the  kingdom  of  God's  Spirit,  in  which  the  will 
of  man  is  made  conformable  to  the  will  of  God — a 
kingdom  which  comes  from  heaven,  is  heaven  on 
earth,  and  ends  in  heaven."  The  Jews  were  chil- 
dren of  the  typical  kingdom,  or  of  the  theocracy 
(Mat.  viii.  12),  and  might  cheri.sh  the  expectation  of 
becoming  children  of  the  real  kingdom — that  of 
heaven  (Rom.  ix.  4  f.,  xi.  16  ff.)  (Lange  on  Mat.  viii. 
12).  "The  children  of  the  kingdom"  in  Mat.  xiii. 
38  are  real  Christians,  the  true  citizens  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (compare  Mat.  xxv.  34 ; 
Rom.  viii.  16,  17;  1  Pet.  i.  3  ff.).     Citizen. 

•  King's  Dale,  the  (Heb.  ^emek  hammefech),  a  vale 
(Valley  1),  or  long  low  plain  (so  Gesenius),  the 
position  of  which  is  uncertain  (Gen.  xiv.  17 ;  2  Snm. 
xviii.  18).  Porter  (in  Kitto)  supposes  it  =  the 
plain  of  Jifpfiaim,  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem ;  others  make 
it   =   the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Kidron,  &c. 
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Josephus  (vii.  10,  §  3)  says  it  was  two  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.    Absalom  ;  Shateh,  Valley  ok. 

*  King's  Gar'den,  the.    Garden. 

*  King's  Pool,  the.    Siloam. 

Kings,  First  and  Second  Boolis  of,  originally  only 
one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  tirst  edited 
in  Hebrew  as  two  by  Bomberg,  after  the  model  of 
the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate.  They  are  called  by  the 
LXX.,  Origen,  &c.,  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms 
(tlie  Books  of  Samuel  being  the  first  and  second), 
but  by  the  Latins,  with  few  exceptions,  third  and 
fourth  Book  of  Kings.  The  division  into  two 
books,  being  purely  artificial,  and  as  it  were  me- 
chanical, may  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  tliem ; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  division 
between  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally 
artificial,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  historical 
books  commencing  with  Judges  and  ending  with  2 
Kings  present  the  appearance  of  one  work  (so  Lord 
A.  C.  Hervey,  after  Ewald).  But  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  Books  of  Kings.  We  shall  consider — 
L  Their  historical  and  chronological  range— IL 
Their  peculiarities  of  diction,  and  other  features  in 
their  literary  aspect — IIL  Their  authorship,  and  the 
sources  of  the  author's  information — IV.  Their 
relation  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles — V.  Their  place 
in  the  canon,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the  N. 
T. — L  The  Books  of  Kings  range  from  David's  death 
and  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
commonly  reckoned  as  B.  c.  1015,  but  according  to 
Lepsius  B.  c.  993,  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
burning  of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  same 
reckoning  b.  c.  588  (b.  c.  586,  Lepsius) — a  period  of 
427  (or  407)  years :  with  a  supplemental  notice  of 
an  event  that  occurred  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
six  jears,  viz.  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from  his 
prison  at  Babylon,  and  a  still  further  extension  to 
Jehoiachin's  death,  probably  not  long  after  his 
liberation.  The  history  therefore  comprehends  the 
whole  time  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  exclusive  of 
the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David.  (Israel,  Kingdom 
OF;  JuDAH,  Kingdom  of;  Solomon.)  As  regards 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  relation  of 
Israel  to  them,  the  historical  notices  in  these  books, 
though  in  the  earlier  times  scanty,  are  most  valuable, 
and  in  striking  accordance  with  the  latest  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  contemporary  profane  history. 
The  names  of  Omri,  Jehu,  Menahem,  Hoshea,  Heze- 
kiah,  &c.,  are  believed  to  have  been  deciphered  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  also  contain  pretty 
full  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon :  Shalmane- 
scr's  name  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  though  two 
inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum  are  thought  to 
refer  to  his  reign.  Another  most  important  aid  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  history  in  these  books, 
and  to  the  filling  up  of  its  outline,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  prophets,  especially  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  maintains,  however,  that  the 
chronological  details  expressly  given  in  the  books 
of  Kings  are  frequently  entirely  contradictory.  The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  (IK. 
vi.  1)  he  considers  erroneous,  as  being  irreconcilable 
with  any  view  of  the  chronology  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges,  or  with  St.  Paul's  calculation  (Acts  xiii.  20). 
Of  those  chronologers  who  regard  the  number 
"  480  "  in  1  K.  vi.  1  as  erroneous,  most  favor  a 
longer  period,  Pla\-fair  reckoning  it  540  vears,  Jack- 
eon  579,  Hales  621,  Poole  (Chronology)  638,  Seyf- 
farth  880,  and  Pezron  962.  Bunsen  shortens  it  to 
316  years.     The  LXX.   has  440.      Josephus   has 
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several  different  numbers,  692,  612,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  Davidson  {The  Text  of  the  O.  T.  Comict. 
ered,  pp.  343-4,  &c.)  agrees  with  Usher,  Thenius, 
and  Keil  in  regarding  the  number  "  480  "  in  1  K.  vi. 
1  as  correct,  and  assuming  the  conteniporaneousness 
of  some  of  the  Judges  usually  reckoned  successive. 
Davidson  says :  "  Sufficient  data  are  wanting  toward 
a  complete  settlement  of  the  chronology.  Nothing 
but  general  views  can  be  attained  "  (p.  651).  "No 
computation  which  we  have  looked  upon  is  on  the 
whole  more  likely  than  the  Hebrew  one  "  (p.  344). 
In  regard  to  the  450  years  assigned  to  the  Judges  in 
Acts  xiii.  20  A.  V.,  Professor  Hackett  {Commiutary 
on  Acts,  1.  c.)  says :  "  It  is  evident  that  Paul  has 
followed  here  a  mode  of  reckoning  which  was  cur- 
rent at  that  time,  and  which,  being  a  well-known  re- 
ceived chronology,  whether  correct  or  incorrect  in 
itself  considered,  was  entirely  correct  for  his  object, 
which  was  not  to  settle  a  question  about  dates,  but 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed  a 
particular  portion  of  Jewish  history."  But  Lach- 
mann,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
gives,  in  Acts  1.  e.  a  different  text,  founded  on 
three  of  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.,  viz.  the  Alexan- 
drine, Vatican,  and  St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  and 
agreeing  with  the  recently-discovered  Sinaitic  MS., 
and  with  the  Vulgate,  which  removes  the  appear- 
ance of  discrepancy.  His  reading,  approved  by 
Davidson  (p.  551)  is — "And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their 
land  to  them  by  lots,  about  the  space  of  450  years; 
and  after  this,  gave  them  judges  until  Samuel  the 
prophet."  When  we  sum  up  the  }ears  of  all  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  as  given  in  the  Books 
of  Kings,  and  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  from  the  first  of  Rehoboam  to  the 
sixth  of  Hezekiah,  we  find  an  excess  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  in  Judah ;  the  reigns  of  the  latter 
amounting  to  261  years,  while  the  former  make  up 
only  242.  But  the  parallel  histories  of  Israel  and 
Judah  touch  in  four  or  five  points  where  the  syn- 
chronisms are  precisely  marked.  These  points  are 
(1.)  at  the  simultaneous  accessions  of  Jeroboam  and 
Rehoboam  ;  (2.)  at  the  simultaneous  deaths  of  Je- 
horam  and  Ahaziah,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
simultaneous  accessions  of  Jehu  and  Athaliah;  (3.) 
at  the  fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah,  which  was  the  first 
of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  xiv.  17) ;  (4.)  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  which  was  contemporary  with  some  part  of 
Pekah's,  viz.  according  to  the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the 
first  three  years  of  Ahaz  with  the  lat^t  three  of 
Pekah ;  and  (5.)  at  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  which 
was  the  ninth  of  Hoshea.  For  the  reconciliation  of 
the  apparent  chronological  discrepancies  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  and  between  these  and  Chronicles, 
&c.,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of;  the  articles  on  the 
various  kings;  and  Chronology. — II.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  diction  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
other  features  in  their  literary  history-,  may  be 
briefly  disposed  of.  On  the  whole,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  diction  in  these  books  do  not  indicate  a 
time  after  the  Captivity,  or  toward  the  close  of 
it,  but  on  the  contrary  point  pretty  distinctly  to 
the  age  of  Jeremiah.  The  general  character  ot  the 
language  is,  most  distinctly,  that  of  the  time  be- 
fore the  Babylonish  Captivity.  But  it  is  worth  con- 
sideration whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varie- 
ties in  Judah  and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admix- 
ture of  Syriasms  in  the  language  of  Israel,  may 
not  be  discovered  in  those  portions  of  these  books 
which  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey  regards  the  text  as  being  far  from  perfect. 
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Besides  the  errors  in  numerals,  some  of  which  are 
probably  to  be  traced  to  this  source,  such  passages 
as  1  K.  XV.  6,  V.  10,  compared  with  v.  2 ;  2  K.  xv. 
80,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34,  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  considers 
manifest  corruptions  of  transcribers.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  literary  peculiarities  may  be  men- 
tioned also  some  remarkable  variations  in  the  version 
of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  trampositions,  omis- 
sio>is,  and  some  considerable  additions.  The  most 
important  trampositions  are — the  history  of  Shimci's 
death  (1  K.  ii.  36-46),  which  in  the  LXX.  (Vatican) 
comes  after  Hi.  1,  and  divers  scraps  from  chapters 
iv.,  v.,  and  ix.,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  remarlis 
of  the  translators :  1  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6,  26,  21,  1, 
are  strung  together  and  precede  iiL  2-28,  but  are 
many  of  them  repeated  again  in  their  proper  places  : 
iiL  1,  ix.  16,  17,  are  strung  together,  and  placed 
between  iv.  34  and  v.  1 :  vii.  1-12  is  placed  after 
viL  61:  viii.  12,  13,  is  placed  after  53:  ix.  15-22 
is  placed  after  x.  22 :  xi.  43-xii.  3  is  much  trans- 
posed and  confused  in  LXX.  li.  43,  44,  xii.  1-3 : 
xiv.  1-21  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  long  addi- 
tion to  chapter  xii.,  mentioned  below :  xxii.  42-50 
is  placed  after  xvi.  28 :  chapters  xx.  and  xxi.  are 
transposed:  2  K.  iii.  1-3  is  placed  after  2  K.  i.  18. 
The  omissions  are  few.  1  K.  vi.  1 1-14  is  entirely 
omitted ;  and  37,  38,  only  slightly  alluded  to  at  the 
opening  of  chapter  iii. :  1  K.  xv.  6  is  omitted ;  and 
so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in  xvi.  8  and  15  ; 
and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  additions,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  following.  The  sup- 
posed mention  of  a  fountain  as  among  Solomon's 
works  in  the  Temple  in  the  passage  after  1  K.  ii. 
35 ;  of  a  paved  causeway  on  Lebanon,  iii.  46 ;  of 
Solomon  pointing  to  the  sun  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  before  he  uttered  the  prayer  "  The 
Lord  said  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness," 
&c.,  viii.  12,  13  (after  53,  LXX.);  the  information 
that  "Joram  his  brother"  perished  with  Tibni, 
xvi.  22 ;  an  additional  date  "  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Jeroboam,"  xv.  8 ;  numerous  verbal  addi- 
tions, as  xi.  29,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  long 
passage  concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  in- 
serted between  xiL  24  and  25.  The  mention  of 
Tibni's  brother  Joram  is  the  addition  which  has 
most  the  semblance  of  an  historical  fact,  or  makes 
the  existence  of  any  other  source  of  history  prob- 
able. See,  too,  1  K.  xx.  19,  and  2  K.  xv.  25.  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  long  passage  about  Jeroboam 
is  only  an  apocryphal  version  made  up  of  the  exist- 
ing materials  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the 
manner  of  1  Esd.,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  apoc- 
ryphal Esther,  and  the  Targums.  Another  fea- 
ture in  the  literary  condition  of  our  books  must 
just  be  noticed,  viz.  that  the  compiler,  in  arran- 
ging his  materials,  and  adopting  the  very  words  of 
the  documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always  been 
careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  contradiction. — 
III.  The  Jewish  tradition  which  ascribes  the  author- 
ship of  these  books  to  Jeremiah  1  is  borne  out  by 
the  strongest  internal  evidence,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  language  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Iler^-ey,  Grotius, 
Carpzer,  Ilavemick,  &c.).  The  last  chapter,  es- 
pecially as  compared  with  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Chronicles,  bears  distinct  traces  of  having  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
remained  in  Judea,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  This  suits  Jeremiah.  The  events  singled 
out  for  mention  in  the  concise  narrative  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  special  interest.     The  writer 


'  in  Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  ns  concerning 
j  the  Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah,  which 
exactly  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  Jere- 
miah, who,  we  know,  was  carried  down  to  Egypt 
with  the  fugitives.  In  fact,  the  date  of  the  writing 
and  the  position  of  the  writer  seem  as  clearly 
marked  by  the  termination  of  the  narrative  at  xxv. 
26,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
annexation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of  Jere- 
miah so  as  to  form  Jer.  Iii.  (with  the  additional  clause 
contained  28-30)  is  an  evidence  of  a  very  ancient, 
if  not  a  contemporary  belief,  that  Jeremiah  was 
the  author  of  it.  Going  back  to  chapter  xxiv^  we 
find  in  verse  14  an  enumeration  of  the  captives 
taken  with  Jehoiachin  identical  with  that  in  Jer. 
xxiv.  1;  in  verse  13,  a  reference  to  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii. 
18-20,  xxviii.  3,  6.  Brief  as  the  narrative  is,  it 
brings  out  all  the  chief  points  in  the  political  events 
of  the  time  which  we  know  were  much  in  Jere- 
miah's mind ;  and  yet,  which  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable, Jeremiah  is  never  once  named  (as  he  is 
in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  12,  21),  although  the  manner  of 
the  writer  is  frequently  to  connect  the  sufferings  of 
Judah  with  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word 
of  God  (2  K.  xvii.  13  ff.,  xxiv.  2,  3,  &c.).  And  this 
leads  to  another  striking  coincidence  between  that 
portion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  Jeremiah's 
times  and  the  writings  of  JeremiaJi  himself.  De 
Wette  speaks  of  the  superficial  character  of  the 
history  of  Jeremiah's  times  as  hostile  to  the  theory 
of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
nature  of  these  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  this 
criticism  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  the 
reigns  of  Josiah,  Jchoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zede- 
kiah.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as 
regards  Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  especially  the  latter 
part  of  it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  death, 
the  narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than  one  would 
have  expected  from  a  contemporary  writer,  living 
on  the  spot.  But  exactly  the  same  paucity  of  in- 
formation is  found  in  those  otherwise  copious  no- 
tices of  contemporary  events  with  which  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  are  interspersed.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  writer  of  2  K.  was  a  contemporary 
writer,  and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  inde- 
pendent means  of  information,  this  coincidence  will 
have  great  weight.  Going  back  to  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah, in  chapters  xxiii.  and  xxii.,  the  connection  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  trans- 
gressions, and  the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria,  verses  26,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi. 
10-13,  and  that  passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xv. 
4,  xix.  3,  4,  &c.  The  particular  account  of  Josiah's 
passover,  and  his  other  good  works,  the  reference 
in  verses  24,  25,  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  find- 
ing of  the  book  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  with  the 
fuller  account  of  that  discovery  in  chapter  xxii.,  ex- 
actly suit  Jeremiah,  who  began  his  prophetic  office 
in  the  thirteenth  of  Josiah ;  whose  eleventh  chapter 
refers  repeatedly  to  the  book  thus  found ;  who 
showed  his  attachment  to  Josiah  by  writing  a  lam- 
entation on  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  whose 
writings  show  how  much  he  made  u.''e  of  the  book 
of  the  Law.  With  Josiah's  reign  necessarily  cease 
all  strongly-marked  characters  of  Jeremiah's  author- 
ship. For  though  the  general  unity  and  continuity 
of  plan  lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enable  us  to  carry 
to  the  account  of  the  whole  book  the  proofs  derived 
from  the  closing  chapters,  yet  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  the  authorship  of  those  parts  of  the  bis- 
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tory  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye-witness, 
i.  e.  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  would  have 
consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arranging,  inserting 
the  connecting  phrases,  and,  when  necessary,  slight- 
ly modernizing  the  old  histories  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  contemporary  prophets  through  the 
whole  period  of  time.  See  e.  g.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For, 
as  regards  the  sources  of  information,  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  we  have  the  narrative  of  contemporary 
writers  throughout.  It  has  already  been  observed 
(Chronicles)  that  there  was  a  regular  series  of 
state-annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  for 
that  of  Israel,  whicli  embraced  the  whole  time  com- 
prehended in  the  Books  of  Kings,  or  at  least  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiv.  5).  These 
annals  are  constantly  cited  by  name  as  "  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1  K.  xi.  41) ;  and,  after 
Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah,  or,  Israel "  (xiv.  29,  xv.  *?,  xvi.  5,  14,  20 ; 
2  K.  X.  34,  xxiv.  5,  &c.),  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
author  of  Kings  had  them  both  before  him,  while 
he  drew  up  his  history,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the 
two  kingdoms  are  harmonized,  and  these  annals  con- 
stantly appealed  to.  But  in  addition  to  these  na- 
tional annals,  there  were  also  extant,  at  the  time  that 
the  Books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  separate  works  of 
the  several  prophets  who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Is- 
rael. Thus  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were 
very  likely  identical  with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the 
national  chronicles  ;  and  part  of  the  history  of  Hez- 
ekiah  we  know  is  identical  in  the  Chronicles  and  in 
the  prophet.  The  chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (lii.)  is  identical  with 
the  account  in  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.  In  later  times  we 
have  supposed  that  a  chapter  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  was  used  for  the  national  chronicles,  and 
appears  as  Ezr.  i.  These  other  works,  then,  as  far 
as  the  memory  of  them  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
were  as  follows :  For  the  time  of  David,  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam.  xxi.-xxiv. 
with  1  K.  i.  being  probably  extracted  from  Nathan's 
book),  which  seem  to  have  been  collected — at  least 
that  portion  of  them  relating  to  David — into  one 
work  called  "the  Acts  of  David  the  King"  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29).  For  the  time  of  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  xi.  41),  consisting  prob- 
ably of  parts  of  the  "  Book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions 
of  Iddo  the  seer  "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  For  the  time  of 
Rehoboam,  "  the  words  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet, 
and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  genealogies  "  (xii. 
15).  For  the  time  of  Abijah,  "  the  story  of  the 
prophet  Iddo  "  (xiii.  22).  For  the  time  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  "  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani "  (xx, 
34).  For  the  time  of  Uzziah,  "  the  writings  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet "  (xxvi.  22).  For  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  "  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the 
son  of  Amoz"  (xxxii.  32).  For  the  time  of  Manas- 
seh,  a  book  called  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers."  For 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  prophecy  of  "  Jonah, 
the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  of  Gath-hepher," 
is  cited  (2  K.  xiv.  25);  and  it  seems  hkely  that 
there  were  books  containing  special  histories  of  the 
acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  seeing  that  the  times  of 
these  prophets  are  described  with  such  copiousness. 
Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  well  have  been  the  au- 
thor, to  judge  from  2  K.  viii.  4,  5,  as  Elisha  himself 
might  have  been  of  the  former.  Possibly,  too,  the 
prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  in  Asa's 
reign  (2  Chr.  xv.  1),  and  of  Hanani  (xvi.  7),  and 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  in  Ahab's  reign ;  and  Eli- 


ezer  the  son  of  Dodavah,  in  Jehoshaphat's ;  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in  Jehoash's ;  and 
Oded,  in  Pekah's ;  and  Zechariah,  in  Uzziah's  reign ; 
of  the  prophetess  Iluldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  others, 
may  have  been  preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in 
the  Chronicles  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah"  (1  Chr.  ix.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  xxvii.  7, 
xxviii.  26,  xxxii.  32,  xxxv.  27,  xxxvi.  8),  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  it  was  a  separate  collection 
containing  the  joint  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
by  others  that  it  is  our  Books  of  Kings  which  an- 
swer to  this  description ;  but  by  Eichhorn,  that  it 
is  the  same  as  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Ju- 
dah so  constantly  cited  in  the  Books  of  Kings ;  and 
this  last  opinion  seems  the  best  founded. — IV, 
As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Books  of  Kings  to 
those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest,  and  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  former  is  by  far  the  older 
work.  The  language,  which  is  quite  free  from  the 
Persicisms  of  the  Chronicles  and  their  late  orthog- 
raphy, and  is  not  at  all  more  Aramaic  than  the 
language  of  Jeremiah,  clearly  points  out  its  relative 
superiority  in  regard  to  age.  Its  subject  also,  em- 
bracing the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  is 
another  indication  of  its  composition  before  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  forgotten,  and  before  the 
Jewish  enmity  to  Samaria,  which  is  apparent  in  such 
passages  as  2  Chr.  xx.  37,  xxv.,  and  in  those  chap- 
ters of  Ezra  (i.-vi.)  which  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  re- 
gards as  belonging  to  Chronicles,  was  brought  to 
maturity.  While  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  there- 
fore, were  written  especially  for  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  Babylon,  the  Book  of  Kings  was 
written  for  the  whole  of  Israel,  before  their  com- 
mon national  existence  was  hopelessly  quenched. 
Another  comparison  of  considerable  interest  between 
the  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the 
main  design,  that  design  having  a  marked  relation 
both  to  the  individual  station  of  the  supposed 
writers,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
country  at  the  times  of  their  writing.  Jeremiah 
was  himself  a  prophet.  He  lived  while  the  pro- 
phetic office  was  in  full  vigor,  in  his  own  person,  in 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  and  many  others,  both  true  and 
false.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
great  prominence  given  to  the  prophetic  office. 
Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.  In  his 
days  the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into 
abeyance.  That  evidence  of  the  Jews  being  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence  of 
prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.  But  to  the 
men  of  his  generation,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
continuance  of  God's  favor  to  their  race  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  Levitical  worship, 
and  the  wonderful  and  providential  renewal  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  Moreover,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  influenced  by  natural 
feelings  in  their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems 
most  appropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer 
in  Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  which  the  prophets  were  much  more  illustrious 
than  in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
should  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  round  Jerusa- 
lem, where  alone  the  Levitical  caste  had  all  its  powers 
and  functions,  and  should  dwell  upon  all  the  in- 
stances preserved  in  existing  muniments  of  the 
deeds  and  even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness 
and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  The  writer  of 
Chronicles,  having  the  Books  of  Kings  before  him, 
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and  to  a  great  extent  making  those  books  the  basis 
of  his  own,  but  also  having  his  own  personal  views, 
predilections,  and  motives  in  writing,  writing  for  a 
diflFerent  age,  and  for  people  under  very  different 
circumstances ;  and,  moreover,  having  before  him 
the  original  authorities  from  which  the  Books  of 
Kings  were  compiled,  as  well  as  some  others,  nat- 
urally rearranged  the  older  narrative  as  suited  his 
purpose,  and  his  tastes ;  gave  in  full  passages  which 
the  other  had  abridged,  inserted  what  had  been 
wholly  omitted,  omitted  some  things  which  the 
other'had  inserted,  including  every  thing  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  showed  the  color  of  his 
own  mind,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  passages 
which  he  selected  from  the  ancient  documents,  but 
in  the  reflections  which  he  frequently  adds  upon  the 
events  which  he  relates,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
turn  given  to  some  of  the  speeches  which  he  re- 
cords. But  to  say,  as  has  been  said  or  insinuated, 
that  a  different  view  of  supernatural  agency  and 
Divine  interposition,  or  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
and  the  Levitical  worship,  is  given  in  the  two  books, 
or  that  a  less  historical  character  belongs  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  is  to  say  what  has  not  the  least 
foundation  in  fact.  Supernatural  agency,  as  in  the 
cloud  which  filled  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (IK.  viii. 
10,  11);  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Solomon 
(iiu  5,  11,  ix.  2  ff.);  the  withering  of  Jeroboam's 
hand  (xiii.  3-6) ;  the  fire  from  heaven  which  con- 
sumed Elijah's  sacrifice  (xviii.  38),  and  numerous 
other  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha ; 
the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's  army  (2  K.  xix.  35) ; 
the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz 
(xx.  11),  and  in  the  very  frequent  prophecies  uttered 
and  fulfilled,  is  really  more  often  adduced  in  these 
books  than  in  the  Chronicles.  The  selection,  there- 
fore, of  one  or  two  instances  of  miraculous  agency 
which  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  Chronicles,  and 
not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of  the  superstitious, 
credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity, 
can  have  no  effect  but  to  mislead.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  selection  of  passages  in  Chronicles  in 
which  the  qiention  of  Jewish  idolatry  is  omitted. 
It  conveys  a  false  inference,  because  the  truth  is 
that  the  Chronicler  does  expose  the  idolatry  of  Ju- 
dah  as  severely  as  the  author  of  Kings,  and  traces 
the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such  idolatry  quite  as 
clearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  14  ff.).  The 
author  of  Kings  again  is  quite  as  explicit  in  his 
references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  has  many  allu- 
sions to  the  Levitical  ritual,  though  he  does  not 
dwell  so  copiously  upon  the  details.  See  e.  g.  1 
K.  ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9,  53,  56,  ix.  9,  20,  x.  12, 
xi.  2,  xii.  31,  32;  2  K.  .xi.  5-7,  12,  xii.  5,  11,  13, 
16,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  13,  15,  xvii.  7-12,  13-15,  34-39, 
xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.  4,  5,  8  ff.,  xxiii.  21,  &c.,  besides 
the  constant  references  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the 
illegality  of  high-place  worship.  So  that  remarks 
on  the  Levitical  tone  of  Chronicles,  when  made 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  notion  that  the 
law  of  Moses  was  a  late  invention,  and  that  the 
Levitical  worship  was  of  post-Babylonian  growth, 
are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the  Books 
of  Kings,  as  well  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel.  The  opinion  that  these  books  were  com- 
piled "  toward  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile  " 
(De  Wette,  Parker's  translation)  is  doubtless  also 
adopted  to  weaken  as  much  as  possible  the  force  of 
this  testimony  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hen-ey). — V.  The  last 
point  for  our  consideration  is  the  place  of  these  books 
in  the  Caxox,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the  X. 
T.    Their  canonical  authority  having  never  been  dis- 


puted, it  is  needless  to  bring  forward  the  testi- 
monies to  their  authenticity  which  may  be  found 
in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c. 
They  are  reckoned  among  the  Prophets,  in  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  posi- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  they 
were  compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narra- 
tives of  the  different  prophets  in  succession.  They 
are  frequently  cited  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  apostles. 
Thus  the  allusions  to  Solomon's  glory  (Mat.  vi.  29) ; 
to  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon  to  hear 
his  wisdom  (xii.  42) ;  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii.  47, 
48) ;  to  the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  and 
the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Lk.  iv.  25,  26) ;  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (ver.  27) ;  to  the  charge 
of  Elisha  to  Gebazi  (2  K.  iv.  29,  compared  with 
Lk.  X.  4) ;  to  the  dress  of  Elijah  (Mk.  i.  6,  compared 
with  2  K.  i.  8) ;  to  the  complaint  of  Elijah,  and 
God's  answer  to  him  (Rom.  xi.  3,  4) ;  and  to  the 
raising  of  the  Shunammite's  son  from  the  dead 
(Heb.  xi.  35) ;  to  the  giving  and  withholding  the 
rain  in  answer  to  Elijah's  prayer  (Jas.  v.  17,  18; 
Rev.  xi.  6) ;  to  Jezebel  (ii.  20) ;  are  all  derived  from 
the  Books  of  Kings,  and,  with  the  statement  of 
Elijah's  presence  at  the  Transfiguration,  are  a 
striking  testimony  to  their  value  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  teaching,  and  to  their  authenticity  as  a 
portion  of  the  Word  of  God.     Bible  ;  Inspibation. 

*  Kins'niB,  Kins' wom-an.     Kindred. 

Kir  (Heb.  a  wall,  walled  place  or  fortress,  Ges.) 
is  mentioned  by  Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the  land  from  which 
the  Syrians  (Arameans)  were  once  '•  brought  up ;  " 
i.  e.  apparently,  as  the  country  where  they  had 
dwelt  before  migrating  to  the  region  N.  of  Palestine. 
It  was  also  the  land  to  which  the  captive  Syrians 
of  Damascus  were  removed  by  Tiglalh-pileser  on 
his  conquest  of  that  city  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ;  compare  Am. 
i.  5).  Isaiah  joins  it  with  Elam  in  a  passage  where 
Jerusalem  is  threatened  with  an  attack  from  a  for- 
eign army  (xxii.  6).  The  common  opinion  among 
recent  commentators  has  been  that  a  tract  on  the 
river  Kur  or  Cvrus  is  intended  (Georgia  in  Asiatic 
Russia  [Rosenmuller,  Michaelis,  Gesenius]).  Keil 
prefers,  with  Vitringa,  a  city  in  Media,  the  Knrine 
of  Ptolemy,  the  present  Kerend.  Rawlinson  asks. 
May  not  Kir  be  a  variant  for  Kish  or  Kush  (Cush), 
and  represent  the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the  Cissia  of 
Herodotus  *     See  also  Kir  of  Moab. 

Kir-har  a-seth  (Heb.)  (2  K.  iii.  25), )        |^,„  „^ 

Klr-ha'resh  (fr.  Heb.)  (Is.  xvi.  11),  ^  =      ^^f 

Kii^Iiar'e-Sfth  (Heb.)  (Is.  xvi.  7),     )  ^^• 

Kir-he'res  (Heb.  brick  fortress,  Ges.)  (Jcr.  xlviii. 
31,  36).  This  name  and  the  three  preceding,  all 
slight  variations  of  it,  are  all  applied  to  one  place, 
probably  Kir  or  Moab. 

Kir-i-a>tha'lni  (Heb.  double  eitif),  one  of  the  towns 
of  Moab  which  were  the  "glory  of  the  country;" 
named  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  1, 
23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  9) ;  =  Kirjathaim  1. 

Kir-l-a-tlii-a'ii-BS  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Kirjath-jeabim, 
and  KiRJATH-ARiM  (1  Esd.  v.  19). 

Klr'i-«th  (fr.  Heb.  =  Kerioth),  a  place  in  Moab, 
the  palaces  of  which  were  threatened  with  destrtic- 
tion  by  fire  (Am.  ii.  2);  unless  indeed  the  word 
means  simplv  the  cities.     Kerioth  2. 

Kir'Jath  (fr.  Heb.  =  nVy),  the  last  of  the  cities 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
28).  It  is  named  with  Gibeath,  but  without  any 
copulative — "  Gibeath,  Kirjath."  Whether  there 
is  any  connection  between  these  two  names  or  not, 
probahlv  Kirjath  =  Kirjath-jearim. 

Kir-Ja*tha'lB  (fr.  Heb.  =  Kiriathaim).      1.   A 
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city  E.  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  places  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  rebuilt,  and  newly  named  by  the 
Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  37,  see  38  ;  Josh.  xiii.  19); 
possibly  the  same  place  as  that  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  ancient  Shateh-kiriathaim.  It  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  9 — in  these  three  passages  the  A.  V. 
gives  the  name  Kiriatiiaim).  Eusebius  describes 
it  as  a  village  entirely  of  Christians,  ten  miles  W. 
of  Medeba,  "  close  to  the  Baris."  Burckhardt  (p. 
367,  July  13)  when  at  Madcba  (Medeba)  was  told 
by  his  guide  of  a  place,  et-Teym,  about  half  an  hour 
(one  and  a  half  miles  English,  or  barely  two  miles 
Roman)  therefrom,  which  he  suggests  was  =  Kir- 
jathaim.  Porter  pronounces  confidently  for  Kurei- 
_Va<,  under  the  southern  side  of  Jebcl  ^Aftdrm,  and 
about  eleven  miles  S.  W.  of  the  ruins  of  Medeba, 
as  =  Kirjathaim.  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn)  follows 
Mr.  C.  Graham  in  identifying  Kirjathaim  with 
'Kirialain,  one  of  a  scries  of  ancient  cities  N.  of 
^ Amman  (Rabbah)  and  S.  W.  of  Basrah  (Bozrah  ?). 
(Kerioth  2 ;  Kirjath-iiuzoth). — 2.  A  town  in 
Naphtali,  given  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi. 
76) ;  =  Kartan  in  Josh.  xix. 

Rlr'jatli-ar'ba  (fr.  Heb.  =  city  of  Arba,  Ges.),  an 
early  name  of  Hkbron  (Josh.  xiv.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  10). 
The  identity  of  Kirjath-arba  with  Hebron  is  con- 
stantly asserted  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27 ;  Josh.  xiv. 
15,  XV.  13,  54,  XX.  7,  xxi.  11). 

Rir'jatb-a'rim  (fr.  Heb.),  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (Ezr.  ii.  25  only). 


Kir'jath-ba'al  (fr.  Heb.  =  city  of  Baal,  Ges.),  an 
alternative  name  of  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh.  xv.  60 
xviii.  14)  =  Baalah,  and  Baale-of-Jldah. 

Kir'jath-hn'zotll  (fr.  Heb.  =  city  of  streets,  Ges.), 
a  place  to  which  Balak  accompanied  Balaam  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  89 
only).  It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the  Arkon 
( Wady  Mojeh)  and  Bamoth-baal  (compare  ver.  36 
and  41),  probably  N.  of  the  former.  Knobcl  (and 
so  Porter,  in  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine) 
identifies  it  with  Kureiyat,  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of 
Jebcl  ^Attdrus.    Kirjathaim  1. 

Kir'Jath-je'a-rim  (fr.  Heb.  =  city  of  forrslji),  a 
city  which  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  We  first  encounter  it  as 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix. 
17);  next  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  9)  and  as  the  point  at 
which  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  Ben- 
jamin coincided  (xviii.  14,  15);  and  in  the  last  two 
passages  we  find  that  it  bore  another,  perhaps 
earlier,  name — that  of  the  great  Canaanite  deity 
Baal,  viz.  Baalah  and  Kirjath-baal.  It  js  reck- 
oned among  the  towns  of  Judah  (xv.  60 ;  Judg.  xviii. 
12).  (KiRjATH.)  It  is  included  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  50, 52)  as  founded  by,  or  descended 
from,  SiiOBAL,  the  son  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hur.  "  Behind 
Kirjath-jearim "  the  band  of  Danites  pitched  their 
camp  before  their  expedition  to  Mount  Ephraim  and 
Laish,  leaving  their  name  attached  to  the  spot  long 
afterward  (Judg.  xviii.  12).  (Maha>eh-das.)  Hither- 


Kuryet  el-Enab  —  Kiijath-jenrim.— From  Forbin,  Voyage  en  Onnrf.— (Fbn.) 


to,  beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied  in  its  bearing 
the  name  of  Baal,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
Kirjath-jearim.  It  was  no  doubt  this  reputation  for 
sanctity  which  made  the  people  of  Beth-shemesh 
appeal  to  its  inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark 
of  Jehovah,  which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on 
their  untutored  inexperience  (1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  In 
this  high  place  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years 
(vii.  2).  At  the  close  of  that  time  Kirjath-jearim 
lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by  David  to 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5, 
6;  2  Chr.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  &c.).  It  is  very  re- 
markable and  suggestive  that  in  the  account  of  this 
transaction  the  ancient  and  heathen  name  Baal  is 
retained.  Its  people  returned  from  captivity  (Neh. 
vii.  29).  (KiRjATH-ARiM.)  A  prophet  Urijah  4,  a 
native  of  the  place,  was  murdered  by  Jehoiakim 


(Jer.  xxvi.  20,  &c.).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe 
it  as  a  village  at  the  ninth  mile  between  Jerusalem 
andDiospolis  (Lydda).  Robinson  (ii.  11)  discovered 
that  these  requirements  are  exactly  fulfilled  in  the 
modern  village  of  Kuryet  el-'Enab — now  usually 
known  as  Abu  Gosh,  from  the  robber-chief  whose 
headquarters  it  was — at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Wady  'All/,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

Kir'jath-san'nah  (fr.  Heb.  =  palm-city,  Ges.),  an- 
other, and  probably  an  earlier,  appellation  for  Debir 
(Josh.  XV.  49  onlv).     Kirjath-sepher. 

Kir'jath-se'pher  (fr.  Heb.  =  book-town,  Ges. ;  city 
of  doctrine,  Boch.,  Keil),  the  early  name  of  Debir, 
also  called  Kirjatii-sannah  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16 ;  Judg. 
i.  11,  12). 

Kir  (Heb./o>-<rm,  Ges.)  of  Mo'ab,  one  of  the  two 
chief  strongholds  of  Moab,  the  other  being  Ar  of 
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HoAB.  The  name  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1,  though 
the  place  probably  =  Kir-beres,  Kir-haraseth,  &c. 
The  clew  to  its  identification  is  given  us  by  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above 
names  has  CPracca,  Crac,  almost  identical  with  the 
name  Kerak,  by  which  the  site  of  an  important  city 
in  a  high  and  very  strong  position  at  the  S.  E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day.  When  Joram, 
king  of  Israel,  invaded  Moab,  Kir  was  the  only 
city  left  standing  in  the  country;  and  here  took 
place  the  cruel  sacrifice  recorded  in  2  Kings  iii. 
27.  In  A.  D.  1131,  a  castle  was  built  there  which 
became  an  important  station  for  the  Crusaders. 
The  Crusaders,  in  error,  believed  it  to  be  Petra 
(Sela),  and  this  error  is  perpetrated  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  present  day.  Ktrak  lies  about  six 
miles  S.  of  the  modern  Rabba  (  Ar),  and  some  ten  miles 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  plateau  of  highlands 
which  forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  which  again  is  completely  enclosed 
by  mountains  rising  higher  than  the  town,  and  over- 
looking it  on  all  sides.  The  elevation  of  the  town 
can  hardly  be  less  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  population  is  about  3,000,  one-third  being  Greek 
Christians.  Their  strong  position,  numbers,  and 
valor,  make  them  the  rulers  of  a  large,  and  almost 
independent  district  (Porter,  in  Kitto). 

KJsh  (Heb.  a  bow?  Ges.;  see  Arms,  I.  3).  1. 
Father  of  King  Saul  2 ;  a  Benjamite  of  the  family  of 
Matri  (I  Sam.  x.  21);  descended  from  Becher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8,  compared  with  1  Sam.  ix.  1);  in  N.  T.  Cis. — 3. 
Son  of  Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  viii. 
30,  ix.  36).— 8.  A  Benjamite,  great-grandfather  of 
Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5).— 4,  A  Merarite  Levite,  of  the 
house  of  Mahli ;  =  Kisnt  and  Kusiiaiah.  His  sons 
married  the  daughters  of  his  brother  Eleazar  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28,  29),  apparently  about 
the  time  of  King  Saul,  or  early  in  David's  reign, 
since  Jeduthun  the  singer  was  son  of  Kish  (vi.  44, 
A.  v.,  compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last 
cited  place,  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  must  denote  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey) 
the  Levitical  house  or  division,  under  its  chief, 
rather  than  an  individual. 

Kisb'i  (Heb.  =  KusHAiAH,  Ges.),  a  Merarite,  and 
father  or  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vL 
44);  =  Kish  4. 

Kish'i-on  (Heb.  hardnass,  Ges.),  one  of  the  towns 
on  the  boundary  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20),  allotted 
to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  28;  A.  V.  Kishos); 
=  Kedesh  2.  No  trace  of  the  situation  of  Kishion 
exists. 

Ki'$ta»]i  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Kishion  (Josh.  xxi.  28). 

Kl'shOB  (Heb.  curved,  winding,  Ges.),  the  Riv'er, 
a  torrent  or  winter  stream  of  central  Palestine,  the 
scene  of  two  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  Is- 
raelite history — the  defeat  of  Sisera  (Barak;  Ha- 
ro.sheth;  Megiddo),  and  the  destruction  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah  (Carmel)  (Judg.  iv.  7, 
13,  v.  21 ;  1  K.  xviii.  40;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  A.  V.  "  Ki- 
son  ").  The  Nahr  MuktUla,  the  modern  represent- 
ative of  the  Kishon,  is  the  drain  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  plain  of  EsDRiSLON,  and  of  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  that  plain,  viz.  Carmel  and  the 
Samaria  range  on  the  S.,  the  mountains  of  Galilee 
on  the  X.,  andGilhoa,  "  Little  Hermon  "  (so  called), 
and  Tabor  on  the  E.,  find  their  way  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  course  is  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
N.  W.     It  has  two  principal  feeders :  the  first  from  | 


Deburieh  (Daberath),  on  Mount  Tabor,  the  N.  E. 
angle  of  the  plain  ;  the  second  from  Jelbon  (Gilboa) 
and  Jenin  (En-gannim)  on  the  S.  E.  It  is  also  fed 
by  the  copious  spring  of  Ltjjun.  During  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  after  sudden  storms  of  rain,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Kishon  flows  with  a  very  strong 
torrent.  At  the  same  seasons  the  ground  about 
Lejjun  (Megiddo)  where  the  principal  encounter 
with  Sisera  probably  took  place,  becomes  a  mo- 
rass, impassable  for  even  single  travellers.  But  like 
most  of  the  so-called  "  rivers "  of  Palestine,  the 
perennial  stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Kishon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  its 
upper  portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to  a 
few  miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this  peren- 
nial portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel — the 
"  vast  fountains  called  Sd'adiyeh,  about  three  miles 
E.  of  Chaifa  or  Haifa^''  and  those,  apparently  still 
more  copious,  described  by  Shaw,  as  bursting  forth 
from  beneath  the  eastern  brow  of  Carmel,  and  dis- 
charging of  themselves  "  a  river  half  as  big  as  the 
Isis."  It  enters  the  sea  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bay  of  ""Akka  (Accno),  about  two  miles  E.  of  Chaifa 
"  in  a  deep  tortuous  bed  between  banks  of  loamy 
soil  some  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  apart.  The  bottom  is  soft  mud,  which  makes 
the  ford  difficult  at  all  seasons  "  (Porter,  Handbook, 
383-4). 

Ri'son  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Kishon  (Ps.  IxxxiiL  9 
only). 

Kiss  (Heb.  verb  ndshak  and  noun  n&thikdh  ;  Gr. 
verbs  phileo  and  kataphileo,  and  noun  philemd). 
Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  aflFectionate  salutation 
was  customary  among  near  relatives  of  both  sexes, 
both  in  Patriarchal  and  in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix. 
11 ;  Cant.  viii.  1).  Between  individuals  of  the  same 
sex,  and  in  a  limited  degree  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  an  act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times 
been  customary  in  the  East.  In  the  Christian 
Church  the  kiss  of  charity  was  practised  not  only 
as  a  friendly  salutation,  but  as  an  act  symbolical  of 
love  and  Christian  brotherhood  (Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  1 
Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  1  Th.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v. 
14).  It  was  embodied  in  the  earlier  Christian  of- 
fices, and  has  been  continued  in  some  of  those  now 
in  use.  Among  the  Arabs  the  women  and  children 
kiss  the  beards  of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
superior  returns  the  salute  by  a  kiss  on  the  fore- 
head. In  Egypt  an  inferior  kisses  the  hand  of  a 
superior,  generally  on  the  back,  but  sometimes,  as 
a  special  favor,  on  the  palm  also.  To  testify  abject 
submission,  and  in  asking  favors,  the  feet  are  often 
kissed  instead  of  the  hand.  (Adoratio.n.)  The 
written  decrees  of  a  sovereign  are  kissed  in  token 
of  respect;  even  the  ground  is  sometimes  kissed 
by  Orientals  in  the  fulness  of  their  submission  (Gen. 
xli.  40 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv,  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  &c.).  Kissing 
is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  mark  of  respect  or 
adoration  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2). 

Kite.  The  Hebrew  ayydh  thus  rendered  occurs 
in  three  passages  (Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut.  xiv.  13; 
Job  xxviii.  7) :  in  the  two  former  it  is  translated 
"  kite"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  latter  "vulture."  It  is 
enumerated  among  the  twenty  names  of  birds  men- 
tioned in  Deut.  xiv.  (birds  of  prey  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  the  order  of  Rajitores)  which  were  con- 
sidered unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Lav,  and  forbidden 
to  be  used  as  foo<l  by  the  Israelites.  The  allusion 
in  Job  alone  affords  a  clew  to  its  identification. 
The  deep  mines  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains 
from  which  the  labor  of  man  extracts  the  treasures 


KIT 

of  the  earth  are  there  described  (so  Mr.  Wright)  as 
"  a  track  which  the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known, 
nor  hath  the  eye  of  the  ai/t/dh  looked  upon  it." 
Among  all  birds  of  prey,  which  are  proverbially 
clear-sighted,  the  at/i/dh  is  thus  distinguished  as 
possessed  of  peculiar  keenness  of  vision,  and  by 
this  attribute  alone  is  it  marked.  Translators  have 
been  singularly  at  variance  with  regard  to  this 
bird.     Robertson  (  Clavia  PentateucJd)  derives  ayydh 
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Kite  {ililrut  iettnut  or  vulgarity, 

from  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects  with  an 
Arabic  word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Schultens,  is  to  turn.  If  this  derivation 
be  the  true  one,  "  kite  "  may  be  the  correct  ren- 
dering. The  habit  which  birds  of  this  genus  have 
of  "  sailing  in  circles,  with  the  rudder-like  tail  by 
its  inclination  governing  the  curve,"  as  Yarrell 
says,  accords  with  the  Arabic  derivation.  In  or- 
nithological language  "  kite  "  =  "  glede  "  (Milinis 
vulgaris) ;  but  the  A.  V.  translators  considered  the 
terms  distinct.  Bochart  identifies  the  ai/i/dh  with 
the  merlin  {Falco  jEsalon,  Linn.),  the  smallest  of  the 
British  hawks.  But  the  grounds  for  identifying  it 
with  any  individual  species  are  too  slight  to  enable 
us  to  regard  with  confidence  any  conclusions  based 
upon  them ;  and  from  the  expression  which  fol- 
lows in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  "  after  its 
kind,"  it  is  evident  that  the  term  is  generic. 

Kith'Iish  (fr.  Heb.,  probably  =  a  man's  wall, 
Ges. ;  separation,  Fii.),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  low- 
land (Josh.  XV.  40) ;  identified  by  Wilton  (in  Fair- 
bairn)  with  el-Jilas,  a  ruined  site  a  few  miles  S.  from 
'Ajldn  (Eglon). 

Kit'ron  (Heb.  knotty,  Ges.),  one  of  the  towns 
from  which  Zebulun  did  not  expel  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  i.  30) ;  =  Kattath  ?  In  the  Talmud  it  is 
identified  with  "  Zippori,"  i.  e.  Sepphoris,  now  Sef- 
furieh  (so  Mr.  Grove,  after  Schwartz). 

Rlt'tlm  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Chittim  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  7). 

Kneading-tronghs.    Brkad. 

Knife,  the  A.  Y.  translation  of  four  Hebrew 
words,  viz.  hereb  or  chereb  (Josh.  v.  2,  3),  usually 
translated  "sword"  (Arms,  I.  1);  madceleth  =  a 
knife,  as  an  instrument  for  eating,  Ges.  (Gen.  xxii. 
6,  10;  Judg.  xix.  29;  Prov.  xxx.  14);  plural  wiaAa- 
Idphim  or  machaldphim  =  slaughter-knives,  Ges. 
(Ezr.  i.  9  only) ;  sacciu  (Prov.  xxiii.  2  only).  1. 
The  knives  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  other  nations 
in  early  times,  were  probably  only  of  hard  stone, 
and  the  use  of  the  flint  or  stone  knife  was  some- 
times retained  for  sacred  purposes  after  the  intro- 


duction of  iron  and  steel.  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  men- 
tions knives  both  of  iron  and  of  stone  in  different 
stages  of  the  same  process  of  embalming.  The 
same  may  perhaps  be  said  to  some  extent  of  the 
Hebrews.  2.  In  their  meals  the  Jews,  like  other 
Orientals,  made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they  were 
required  for  slaughtering  animals  either  for  food  or 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  cutting  up  the  carcass  (Lev  vii 
33,  34,  viii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.  13 ;  Num.  xviii.  18 ;  i 
Sam.  ix.  24,  &c.).  3.  Smaller  knives  were  in  use 
for  paring  fruit  (Josephus)  and  for  sharpening  pens 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  23).     4.  The  razor  was  often  used  for 


I,  2.  Egyptian  Flint  Knivn  in  Mownm  it  Berlin. 
''■  EgJ'l'tuui  Knife  repreeented  in  Hieroglyiihio. 

Xazaritic  purposes,  for  which  a  special  chamber 
was  reserved  in  the  Temple  (Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19 ;  Ez. 
V.  1,  &c.).  5.  The  pruning-hooks  of  Is.  xviii.  5 
were  probably  curved  knives.  6.  The  lancets  of 
the  priests  of  Baal  were  doubtless  pointed  knives 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).    Axe. 


Aatrrian  Kniree. — (From  originala  in  Britlali  Mmeom.) 

Knop,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  two  Hebrew  terms, 
of  which  Mr.  Grove  thinks  that  all  we  can  say  with 
certainty  is  that  they  refer  to  some  architectural 
or  ornamental  object,  and  have  nothing  in  common. 
1.  Heb.  caphtor  {=  crown,  chajHet,  circlet,  Ges.;  an 
ornamental  crown,  Fii.)  occurs  in  the  description  of 
the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  in  Ex.  xxv.  31- 
36,  and  xxxvii.  17-22.  Here  the  knop  and  the 
flower  seem  intended  to  imitate  the  produce  of  an 
almond-tree.  In  another  part  of  the  work  they 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the  branches  are 
to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.  (Lintel  2.)  2. 
Heb.  pi.  pekd'im  (=  vnld  cummbers,  Ges.,  Fii.), 
found  only  in  1  K.  vi.  18  and  vii.  24,  no  doubt  sig- 
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nifies  some  globular  thing  resembling  a  small  gourd, 
or  an  egg,  though  as  to  the  character  of  the  orna- 
ment we  are  quite  in  the  darli.  The  following  wood- 
cut of  a  portion  of  a  richly  ornamented  door-step 
or  slab  from  Kouyunjik  (Nixevkh)  probably  rep- 
resents something  approximating  to  the  "  knop  and 
the  flower  "  of  Solomon's  Temple. 


Bonier  of  a  Slab  from  Koaymuik. — (Feigwoii't  ArekUteture.) 


Ko'a  (Heb.),  in  Ez.  xxiii.  23  only,  perhaps  =  a 
place  otherwise  unknown,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  a  city  or  district  of  Babylonia.  Or  it 
may  be  a  common  noun  =  prince  or  nobleman,  as 
the  Vulgate  takes  it,  with  Gesenius,  and  some  of 
the  Jewish  interpreters. 

Ko  hath  (Heb.  assembly),  second  of  Levi's  three 
sons,  from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their  name 
(Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Ez.  vi.  16,  18;  Num.  iii.  17  ff.;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  12,  &c.).  Kohath  was  the  father  of 
Amram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  him, 
therefore,  were  descended  all  the  priests  (Priest)  ; 
and  hence  those  of  the  Kohathites  who  were  not 
priests  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Levites, 
though  not  the  sons  of  Levi's  first-bom.  In  the 
journeyings  of  the  Tabernacle  the  sons  of  Kohath 
had  charge  of  the  most  holy  portion  of  the  vessels 
(Num.  iv.).  These  were  all  previously  covered  by 
the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron.  It  appears  from 
Ex.  vi.  18-22,  compared  with  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12,  xxvi. 
23-32,  and  Num.  iii.  27,  that  there  were  four  fam- 
ilies of  sons  of  Kohath— Amramites,  Izharites,  He- 
BROsiTES,  and  Dzzielites.  The  verses  already  cited 
from  1  Chr.  xxvi.;  Num.  iii.  19,  27;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
12,  disclose  the  wealth  and  prominence  of  the  Ko- 
hathites, and  the  important  offices  filled  by  them 
as  keepers  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as  judges, 
officers,  and  rulers,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In  2 
Chr.  XX.  19,  they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Kor- 
hites.  KoRAH,  Samuel,  IIeman,  &c.,  were  Kohath- 
ites. The  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  at  the  first  census  in  the 
wilderness,  was  2,750,  and  the  whole  number  of 
males  from  a  month  old  was  8,600  (Num.  iii.  28,  iv. 
36).  Their  place  in  marching  and  encampment 
was  S.  of  the  Tabernacle  (iii.  29),  which  was  also 
the  situation  of  the  Reubenites.  The  inheritance 
of  those  sons  of  Kohath  who  were  not  priests  lay 
in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
vi.  61-70),  and  in  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  5,  20-26).  Of 
the  personal  history  of  Kohath  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Levi  and 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  11),  that  his  sister  was  Jochebed 
(Ex.  vi.  20),  and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  133 
years  (vi.  18). 

*  Ko'htth-itPS  =  descendants  of  Kouath  (Num. 
iii.  27,  30,  iv.  18,  34,  37),  &c. 

Ko-l8l'ah  [-la'yah],  or  Kol-a-l'ah  (Heb.  voice  of 
Jehovah,  Ges.).  1,  A  Benjamite  whose  descendants 
settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Xeh.  xi. 
7).— t.  Father  of  Ahab  the  false  prophet,  who  was 
burnt  by  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

•  Koph   (Heb.  kdj^k,  occiput,  back  of  Oie  head, 


Ges.),  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
Ps.  cxix.).     Writisg. 

Ko'rah  (Heb.  baldness).  I.  Third  son  of  Esau 
by  AhoUbamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  14,  18 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
35).  He  was  born  in  Canaan  before  Esau  migrated 
to  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6-9),  and  was  one  of  the 
"  dukes  "  of  Edom.— 2.  Another  Edomitish  duke, 
sprung  from  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son  by  Adah  (xxxvi. 
16).— 4,  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Hebron  "  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  43. — 4.  Son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the 
son  of  Levi.  He  was  leader  of  the  famous  rebellion 
against  his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilder- 
ness, for  which  he  was  destroyed  with  his  followers 
by  an  earthquake  and  flames  of  fire  (Num.  xvi., 
xxvi.  9-11).  The  particular  grievance  which  rankled 
in  the  mind  of  Korah  and  his  company  was  their 
exclusion  from  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  and 
their  being  confined — those  among  them  who  were 
Levites — to  the  inferior  service  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  appointment  of  Elizaphan  to  be  chief  of  the 
Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  30)  may  have  further  inflamed 
his  jealousy.  Korah's  position  as  leader  in  this 
rebellion  was  evidently  the  result  of  his  personal 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold,  haughty,  and 
ambitious  man.  From  some  cause  which  does  not 
clearly  appear,  the  children  of  Korah  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  destruction  of  their  father  (xxvi.  11). 
(KoRAHiTE.)  Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the  ground 
which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram  did  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the  Reubenites. 
From  verse  27  it  seems  clear  that  Korah  himself 
was  not  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  at  the  moment. 
He  himself  was  doubtless  with  the  250  men  who 
bare  censers  nearer  the  Tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and 
perished  with  them  by  the  "fire  from  Jehovah" 
which  accompanied  the  earthquake.  In  Jude  11 
Korah  (A.  V.  "  Gore  ")  is  coupled  with  Cain  and 
Balaam. 

Ro'rah-lte  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  Kor'hite,  or  Ko- 
rath-ite  (all  fr.  Heb.  =  descendant  of  Korah),  de- 
notes one  of  the  Kohathites  who  were  descended 
from  Korah  4,  and  are  frequently  styled  by  the  sy- 
nonymous phrase  Sons  of  Korah.  The  offices  filled 
by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  are 
the  following :  They  were  an  important  branch  of 
the  singers  in  the  Kohathite  division,  Heman  him- 
self being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr.  vi.  33),  and  the  Ko- 
rahites  being  among  those  who,  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  "  stood  up  to  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
with  a  loud  voice  on  high"  (2  Chr.  xx.  19).  Hence 
we  find  eleven  Psalms  (or  twelve,  if  Ps.  xliii.  is  in- 
cluded under  the  same  title  as  Ps.  xlii.)  dedicated  or 
assigned  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  viz.  Ps.  xlii.,  xliv.- 
xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.  Others, 
again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  "  porters,"  i.  e. 
doorkeepers,  in  the  Temple,  an  office  of  consider- 
able dignity.     Kohath  ;  Levites. 

Ko'rath-ltfS  (  =  descendants  of  Korah  4),  the 
(Num.  xxvi.  68).     Korahite. 

Ko'k  (Heb.  partridge,  Ges.V  1.  A  Korahite,  an- 
cestor of  Shallum  and  Meshelemiah,  chief  porters 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  1). — i. 
Son  of  Imnah  ;  a  Levite  porter  and  overseer  of  of- 
ferings in  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). — 3. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  "the  sons  of 
Kore"  (=  Greek  for  Korah  4  in  LXX.)  should 
properly  be  "  the  sons  of  the  Korhite." 

Kor'hites  (=  descendants  of  Korah  4),  the  (Ex.  vi. 
24  ;  1  Chr.  xil  6,  xxvi.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  19).  Korah- 
ite. 

Koz  (fr.  Heb.  =  thorn,  Ges.)  =  Accoz  =  Coz  = 
Hakkoz  (Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21). 
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En-shai'ah  [-sha'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  bow  of  Jehovah, 
i.  e.  rainbow,  Ges.),  Kisu  or  KiSHi,  father  of  Ethan 
the  Mcrarite  (1  Chr.  xv.  17). 


La'a-dah  (Heb.  order,  Ges.),  son  of  Shelah,  and 
grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

La'a-dan  (Heb.  put  in  order,  Ges.).  1.  An  Ephraim- 
ite,  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii. 
26). — i.  Son  of  Gershom;  =  Libxi  (xxiii.  7-9, 
xxvi.  21). 

La'ban  (Heb.  white,  Ges.),  son  of  Bethcel,  brother 
of  Rebekah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  Rachel.  The 
elder  branch  of  Terah's  family  remained  at  Haran 
when  Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
t'licre  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Rebekah  to 
her  cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  29-60,  xxvii.  43, 
xxix.  4).  Laban  next  appears  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive as  the  host  of  his  nephew  Jacob  at  Haran 
(xxix.  13,  14).  The  subsecjuent  transactions  by 
vrhich  he  secured  the  valuable  services  of  his  nephew 
for  fourteen  years  in  return  for  his  two  daughters, 
and  for  six  years  as  the  price  of  his  cattle,  together 
with  the  disgraceful  artifice  by  which  he  palmed  off 
his  elder  and  less  attractive  daughter  on  the  un- 
suspecting Jacob,  are  familiar  to  all  (xxix.,  xxx.). 
Laban  was  absent  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob, 
having  gathered  together  all  his  possessions,  started 
with  his  wives  and  children  for  his  native  land ;  and. 
it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  heard  of  their 
stealthy  departure.  In  hot  haste  he  sets  off  in  pur- 
suit. Jacob  and  his  family  had  crossed  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  were  already  some  days'  march  in  advance 
of  their  pursuers;  but  so  large  a  caravan,  encum- 
bered with  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  would 
travel  but  slowly  (compare  xxxiii.  13),  and  Laban 
and  his  kinsmen  came  up  with  the  retreating 
party  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  among  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.      After  some  sharp  mutual 


recrimination,  and  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the 
teraphim,  which  Rachel,  with  the  cunning  which 
characterized  the  whole  family,  knew  well  how  to 
hide,  a  covenant  of  peace  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  parties,  and  a  cairn  raised  about  a  pillar- 
stone  set  up  by  Jacob,  both  as  a  memorial  of  the 
covenant,  and  a  boundary  which  the  contracting 
parties  pledged  themselves  not  to  pass  with  hostile 
intentions.  After  this,  "  Laban  rose  up  and  kissed 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them,  and 
departed,  and  returned  to  his  place ; "  and  he 
thenceforward  disappears  from  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive. The  leading  principle  of  Laban's  conduct  was 
evidently  self-interest,  and  he  was  little  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  whereby  his  ends  were  secured. 

La'ban  (see  above),  one  of  the  landmarks  named 
in  Deut.  i.  1 ;  perhaps  =  Libnah  2.  The  Syriac 
Peshito  understands  the  name  as  Lebanon. 

Lab'a-na  (Gr.)  =  Lebana  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

*  La'bor.  Agriccltcre  ;  Bread  ;  Cookikg  ; 
Handicraft  ;  Servant  ;  Shepherd  ;  Slave  ;  Wages  ; 
Women,  &c. 

*  Lace,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  pdlJiil  = 
a  thread,  line,  cord,  Ges.,  Fii.  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,  £7, 
xxxix.  21,  31),  also  translated  "thread"  (Judg. xvi. 
9),  "  line"  (Ez.  xl.  8),  "  bracelet"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18, 
23),  &c. 

Lac-e-de-mo'nl-ans  [las-]  (fr.  Gr.  Laledaimonioi  ; 
L.  LacedcemoiM)  =.  the  mhabitants  of  Sparta  or 
Lacedemon,  with  whom  the  Jews  claimed  kindred 
(1  Mc.  xii.  2,  5,  6,  20,  21,  xiv.  20,  23,  xv.  23 ;  2  Mc, 
V.  9). 

La'chlsh  [-kish]  (Heb.  either  the  fmitten,  captured, 
or  the  tenacious,  i.  e.  impregnable,  Ges. ;  hill,  height, 
FiJ.),  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  which  joined 
with  four  others,  at  the  invitation  of  Adonizedek, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  to  chastise  the  Gibeonites  for 
their  league  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  xii.  11).  They 
were  routed  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  the  king 
of  Lachish  fell  a  victim  with  the  others  under  the 
trees  at  Makkedah  (x.  26).  The  destruction  of  the 
town  seems  to  have  shortly  followed  the  death  of  the 
king :  it  was  attacked  in  its  turn,  immediately  after 
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the  fall  of  Libnah,  and,  notwithstanding  an  effort  to 
relieve  it  by  Horam,  king  of  Gezer,  was  taken,  and 
every  soul  put  to  the  sword  (ver.  31-33).  In  the 
special  statement  that  the  attack  lasted  two  days, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other  cities  which  were 
taken  in  one  (see  ver.  35),  we  gain  our  first  glimpse 
of  that  strength  of  position  for  which  Lachish  was 


afterward  remarkable.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  though  included  in  the  lowland  district  (Josh. 
XV.  39),  Lachish  was  a  town  of  the  Amorites  (x.  6), 
who  appear  to  have  been  essentially  mountaineers. 
Its  proximitv  to  Libnah  is  implied  many  centuries 
later  (2  K.  xix.  8).  Lachish  was  one  of  the  cities 
fortified  and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  after  the  re- 
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volt  of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  It  was 
chosen  as  a  refuge  by  Amaziah  from  the  conspira- 
tors who  threatened  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  whom 
he  at  last  fell  a  victim  at  Lachish  (2  K.  xiv.  19 ;  2 
Chr.  XXV.  27).   Later  still,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 


it  was  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Sennacherib  when 
on  his  way  from  Phenicia  to  Egypt  (Rawlinson, 
Herodotus).  This  siege  is  considered  by  Layard  and 
Hincks  to  be  depicted  on  the  slabs  found  by  the 
former  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kou- 


FUn  of  lachiih  (t)  after  its  captnre.— (From  Layard't  MvnitmemI*  cf  Miunk,  Sd  Series,  plata  S4.) 


Tunjik.  Another  slab  seems  to  show  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  same  city  after  its  occupation  by  the 
conquerors — the  Assyrian  tents  pitched  within  the 
walls,  and  the  foreign  worship  going  on.  But  though 
the  Assyrian  records  thus  appear  to  assert  the  cap- 
ture of  Lachish,  no  statement  is  to  be  found  either 
in  the  Bible  or  Josephus  that  it  was  taken  (2  K. 
xviil  17,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  xxxiL  1,  9  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 
After  the  Captivity,  Lachish,  with  its  surrounding 
"  fields,"  was  reoccupied  by  the  Jews  (Neh.  xi.  30). 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Lachish  is  mentioned  as 
"  seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolls,  toward  Daroma," 
L  e.  toward  the  S.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been 
found  in  any  position  corresponding  to  this  (so  Mr. 
Grove).  A  site  called  l/m  Ldkis,  situated  on  a  low, 
round  swell  or  knoll,  and  displaying  a  few  columns 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  is  found  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Beit  Jibrin,  eleven  miles  (fourteen 
Roman  miles)  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the  latter,  but 
its  remains  are  not  those  of  a  fortified  city  able  to 
brave  an  Assyrian  army  (Robinson,  ii.  47).  Porter 
(in  Kitto),  Professor  Douglas  (in  Fairbaim),  Van  de 
Velde,  &c.,  regard  Um  LdkU  as  the  site  of  Lachish. 

Lkb'iis  (fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  sons  of  Addi,  who 
returned  with  Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(1  Esd.  ix.  31);  =  Chelal? 

Lt'dan  ( 1  Esd.  v.  37).    Delaiah  2. 

Lad'der  (Gr.  klimax  =  a  ladder  or  staircasf) 
•f  Tf'rM  (L.  =  Tvbe),  the,  one  of  the  extrem- 
ities (the  northern)  of  the  district  over  which 
Simon  Maccabeus  was  made  captain  by  Antiochus 
VL  Theos  (1  Mc.  xi.  69).  The  Ladder  of  Tyre,  or 
of  the  Tyrians,  was  the  local  name  for  a  high  moun- 
tain, the  highest  in  that  neighborhood,  one  hundred 
stadia  N.  of  Ptolemais,  the  modem  ^ Akka  or  Acre. 
(ACCHO.)  The  position  of  the  R&»  en-Nakhurak 
agrees  very  nearly  with  this,  as  it  lies  ten  miles  from 
''AJckcL,  and  is  characterized  by  travellers  from  Parchi 


downward  as  very  high  and  steep.  A  road  was 
anciently  carried  by  a  series  of  zigzags  and  stair- 
cases over  the  summit  to  connect  the  plain  of  Ptol- 
emais with  Tyre  (Porter,  in  Kitto). 

L«'cl  (Heb.  of  God,  sc.  created,  Ges.),  father  of 
Eliasaph,  prince  of  the  Gershonites  (Num.  iii.  24). 

La'liad(Heb.  oppression,  Ges.),  son  of  Jahath,  de- 
scended from  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

La-hai'-roi(Heb.  of  life  of  vision,  Ges. ;  see  Beer- 
LAHAi-ROi),  the  Well,  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62, 
and  XXV.  11,  the  name  of  the  famous  well  of  IIagar's 
relief,  in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac 
afterward  resided. 

Llh'maill(IIcb.  jilace of  fghi,Y\i.),  a  town  in  the 
lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40);  identified 
by  Wilton  (in  Fairbaim)  with  el-ffdmdm,  a  site  about 
six  miles  S.  E.  of  ^Ajldn  (Eglon). 

Lairni  (Heb.  =  Bethdehemile,  Fii.),  brother  of 
Goliath  the  Gittite ;  slain  by  Elhanax  the  son  of 
Jair,  or  Jaor  (1  Chr.  xx.  6). 

La'ish  (Heb.  lion,  Ges.).  1.  The  city  taken  by  the 
Danites,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dan  2  ftimous 
as  the  northern  limit  of  the  nation,  and  as  the  de- 
pository first  of  the  graven  image  of  Micah  (Judg. 
xvili.  7,  14,  27,  29),  and  subsequently  of  one  of  the 
calves  of  Jcroboam.-^J.  In  the  A.  V.  Laish  (Heb. 
LatfcsMh)  is  again  mentioned  in  the  graphic  account 
of  Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30) ; 
but  (so  Mr.  Grove,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Robinson,  ic.) 
it  seems  more  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  passage  to  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  small  vil- 
lage Laish  or  Laishah,  lying  near  Gallim  and  Ana- 
thoth.  Wilton  (in  Fairbaim)  identifies  this  Laish  with 
el-^IsAwifieh,  a  village  about  half-way  between 'y!n<i.'a 
(Anathoth)  and  Jemsalem.  In  1  Mc.  ix.  5  a  village 
named  Alasa  (A.  V.  "Eleasa")  is  mentioned  as 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Judas  was  killed. 
In  the  Vulgate  it  is  Laita.    The  two  names  may 
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possibly  indicate  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that 
the  Laishah  of  Isaiah  (so  Mr.  Grove).     Auasa. 

La'isli  (see  above),  father  of  Phaltiel,  to  whom 
Saul  had  given  Michal,  David's  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  16). 

Ijikes.  Gennesaret  ;  Merom  ;  Palestine  ;  Sea, 
THE  Salt. 

La'kam  (Heb.  Zakkum,  properly  =  Kay-idapper, 
i.  e.  a  fortified  place,  Ges.),  one  of  the  places  on  the 
boundary  of  NaphtaJi  (Josh.  xix.  33). 

Lamb  =  a  young  sheep  ;  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
— 1.  Chal.  immar  =  Heb.  cedes.  See  below,  No.  3 
(Ez.  vi.  9,  17,  vii.  17).— 2.  Heb.  tdleh  (1  Sara.  vii. 
9  ;  Is.  Ixv.  25),  a  young  sucking  lamb ;  originally 
the  young  of  any  animal. — 3.  Heb.  eebes,  ceseb,  and 
the  feminines  cibsdh,  or  cabsdh,  and  cvibdh,  respec- 
tively denote  a  male  and  female  lamb  from  the  first 
to  the  third  year.  The  former  perhaps  more  nearly 
coincide  with  the  English  provincial  term  ho<j  or 
hogget  =.  a  young  ram  before  he  is  shorn.  Young 
rams  of  this  age  formed  an  important  part  of  almost 
every  sacrifice. — 4.  Heb.  car,  a  fat  ram,  or  more 
probably  wether,  as  the  word  is  generally  employed 
in  opposition  to  ayil  =  a  "  ram  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  14  ; 
2  K.  iii.  4 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6).  The  Tyrians  obtained 
their  supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21), 
and  the  pastures  of  Bashan  were  famous  as  grazing- 
grounds  (xxxix.  18). — 5.  Heb.  (son,  rendered  "  lamb  " 
(margin  "  kid  ")  in  Ex.  xii.  21,  is  properly  a  collect- 
ive term  denoting  a  "  flock  "  of  small  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  in  distinction  from  herds  of  the  larger 
animals  (Eccl.  ii.  7;  Ez.  xlv.  15).  In  opposition  to 
this  collective  term  the — 6.  Heb.  seh  denotes  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goats  (Gen. 
xxii.  7,  8;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxii.  1,  &c.). — 7.  Gr.  amnos, 
used  in  N.  T.  only  figuratively  of  Christ  as  a  lamb 
for  sacrifices  four  times  (Jn.  i.  29,  36 ;  Acts  viii.  32 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  19) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  3,  4,  &e.—S.  Gr.  aren? 
pi.  arncs  (Lk.  x.  3  only) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  3.-9.  Gr. 
amion  (a  diminutive  of  No.  8),  used  in  N.  T.  only 
figuratively  of  Christians  (Jn.  xxi.  15)  and  of  Christ 
(Rev.  v.  6,  8,  12,  13,  and  twenty-five  other  times  in 
Rev.) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  3. — On  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
see  Passover. 

La'mceh  [-mek]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  Lemech  —  powerful, 
Ges.  ?  ;  overthrower  of  enemies,  wild  man,  Fii.),  the 
name  of  two  persons  in  antediluvian  history.  1. 
The  fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18- 
24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Cain,  whose  history  is  related  with  some 
detail.  He  is  the  first  polygamist  on  record.  His 
two  wives,  Adah  and  Ziilah,  and  his  daughter 
Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the  only  antediluvian 
women  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Moses.  His 
three  sons — Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Ti'bal-cais — are 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  inven- 
tions. Josephus  relates  that  the  number  of  his 
sons  was  seventy-seven,  and  Jerome  records  the 
same  tradition,  adding  that  they  were  all  cut  off 
by  the  Deluge,  and  that  this  was  the  seventy- 
seven-fold  vengeance  which  Lamech  imprecated. 
The  remarkable  poem  which  Lamech  uttered  has 
not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfactorily.  It  is 
the  only  extant  specimen  of  antediluvian  poetry; 
it  came  down,  perhaps  as  a  popular  song,  to  the 
generation  for  whom  Moses  wrote,  and  he  inserts 
it  in  its  proper  place  in  his  history.  It  may  be 
rendered  (so  Mr.  Bullock) : — 

Adah  and  Ziilah  !  hear  my  voice. 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech !  give  ear  onto  my  speech ; 
For  a  man  had  I  slain  for  smiting  me. 

And  a  youth  for  wotmding  me : 
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Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged. 
Bat  Lamech  seveuly-and-seven. 

Jerome  relates,  as  a  tradition  of  his  predecesiiort 
and  of  the  Jews,  that  Cain  was  accidentally  slain 
by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam. 
Luther  considers  the  occasion  of  the  poem  to  be 
the  deliberate  murder  of  Cain  by  Lamech.  Herder 
regards  it  as  Lamech's  song  of  exultation  on  the 
invention  of  the  sword  by  his  son  Tubal-cain, 
in  the  possession  of  which  he  foresaw  a  great 
advantage  to  himself  and  his  family  over  any 
enemies.  This  interpretation  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  the  best.— 2t  Father  of  Noah  (Gen.  v. 
29). 

*  La'med  (Heb.  Idmed  =  oz-goad,  Ges.),  the  twelfth 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).  Wri- 
ting. 

Lsm-en-ta'tlons  of  Jcr-e-mi'ali,  tlie.  The  Hebrew 
thlc  of  this  Book  {Eychdh  =  A.  V.  "How")  is 
taken,  like  those  of  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  from 
the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it  opens,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  almost  a  received  formula 
for  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  wailing  (com- 
pare 2  Sam.  i.  19-27).  The  poems  included  in  this 
collection  appear  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  with  no 
name  attached  to  them,  and  there  is  no  direct  ex- 
ternal evidence  that  they  were  written  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than  the  date  given  in 
the  prefatory  verse  which  appears  in  the  LXX. 
This  represents,  however,  the  established  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  the  completion  of  the  canon.  The 
poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  last  days  of  the 
kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of  the  exile.  They 
are  written  by  one  who  speaks,  with  the  vividness 
and  intensity  of  an  eye-witness,  of  the  misery  which 
he  bewails.  It  might  almost  be  enough  to  ask  (so 
Prof.  Plumptre,  the  original  author  of  this  article), 
who  else  then  living  could  have  written  with  that 
union  of  strong  passionate  feeling  and  entire  sub- 
mission to  Jehovah  which  characterizes  both  the 
Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  ?  The 
evidences  of  identity  are,  however,  stronger  and 
more  minute  from  characteristic  words,  expressions, 
&c.  Assuming  this  as  sufficiently  established,  there 
come  the  questions — I.  "When,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion did  Jeremiah  write  it?  II.  In  what  relation 
did  it  stand  to  his  other  writings  ?  HI.  What 
light  does  it  throw  on  his  personal  history,  or  on 
that  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ?  I.  The  ear- 
liest statement  on  this  point  is  that  of  Josephus 
(x.  5,  §  1).  He  finds  among  the  books  extant  in 
his  own  time  the  lamentations  on  the  death  of 
Josiah,  which  are  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  26. 
As  there  are  no  traces  of  any  other  poem  of  this 
kind  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, naturally  enough,  that  he  speaks  of  this 
(Jerome,  Usher,  Dathe,  Michaelis,  Calovius,  De 
Wette).  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on 
any  better  grounds  than  a  hasty  conjecture.  And 
against  it  we  have  to  set  (1.)  the  tradition  on  the 
other  side  embodied  in  the  preface  of  the  LXX., 
(2.)  the  contents  of  the  book  itself.  We  look  in 
vain  for  a  single  word  distinctive  of  a  funeral 
dirge  over  a  devout  and  zealous  reformer  like  Jo- 
siah, while  we  find,  step  by  step,  the  closest  pos- 
sible likeness  between  the  pictures  of  misery  in 
the  Lamentations  and  the  events  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (compare  Lam.  ii. 
11,  12,  20,  iv.  4,  9,  with  2  K.  xxv.  3,  kc).  Unless 
we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  being  predictive, 
the  writer  seeing  the  future  as  if  it  were  actually 
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present,  or  the  still  wilder  conjecture  of  Rashi,  that 
this  was  the  roll  which  Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and 
which  was  rewritten  by  Baruch  or  Jeremiah,  w^e 
are  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
coincidence  is  not  accidental,  and  to  adopt  the  later, 
not  the  earlier,  of  the  dates.  At  what  period  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  the 
materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probability  are  but 
scanty.  He  may  have  written  it  immediately  after 
the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he  was  with  Gedaliah 
at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was  with  his  countrymen 
at  Tahpanhes.  IL  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  re- 
minded by  these  conjectures  that  we  have  before 
us,  not  a  book  in  five  chapters,  but  five  separate 
poems,  each  complete  in  itself,  each  having  a  dis- 
tinct subject,  yet  brought  at  the  same  time  under  a 
plan  which  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  before 
entering  on  any  other  characteristics,  that  we  find, 
in  full  predominance,  that  strong  personal  emotion 
which  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less  measure, 
with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  Other 
diflFerences  between  the  two  books  that  bear  the 
prophet's  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here  there  is 
more  attention  to  form,  more  elaboration.  The 
rhythm  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies. 
A  complicated  alphabetic  structure  pervades  nearly 
the  whole  book.  (1.)  Chapters  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  con- 
tain twenty-two  verses  each,  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order,  each  verse  falling  into  three  nearly-balanced 
clauses ;  ii.  19  forms  an  exception  as  having  a  fourth 
clause.  (2.)  Chapter  iii.  contains  three  short  verses 
under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter 
being  three  times  repeated.  (3.)  Chapter  v.  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  verses  as  chapters  L,  ii., 
iv.,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order.  (Poetry, 
Hebrew  ;  Writing.)  III.  The  power  of  entering 
into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  these  poems  depends 
on  two  distinct  conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see, 
as  with  our  own  eyes,  the  desolation,  misery,  con- 
fusion, which  came  before  those  of  the  prophet 
We  must  endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he 
looked  on  them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  difficult 
of  the  two.  Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot- 
poet,  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was 
a  prophet  who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had 
foretold  it  as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission 
to  the  Chaldeans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing 
the  terrors  of  that  "  day  of  the  Lord."  And  now 
the  Chaldeans  were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy 
and  rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Judah ; 
and  the  actual  horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed, 
though  he  had  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been 
able  to  imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which, 
as  a  mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged 
at  the  fulfilment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swallowed 
up  in  deep,  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow,  not 
less  than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according 
to  their  characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's 
gift  of  utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere 
silence  and  stupor  of  a  hopeless  grief.  He  was 
compelled  to  give  expression  to  that  which  was  de- 
vouring iiis  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The 
act  itself  was  a  relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will 
be  seen  hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  state.  It 
revived  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been  nearly 
crushed  out. — An  examination  of  the  five  poems 
will  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  each  stands  by  it- 
self, how  far  they  are  connected  as  parts  forming  a 
whole,  (i.)  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  proph- 
et's mind  is  tlie  solitude  in  which  be  finds  himself. 


Slie  that  was  "  princess  among  the  nations  "  sits, 
"  solitary,"  "  as  a  widow."  After  the  manner  so 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  personality  of 
the  writer  now  recedes  and  now  advances,  and 
blends  by  hardly  perceptible  transitions  with  that 
of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  and  with  which  he, 
as  it  were,  identifies  himself.  Mingling  with  this 
outburst  of  sorrow  there  are  two  thoughts  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  man  and  the  time.  The  calam- 
ities which  the  nation  suffers  are  the  consequences 
of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confession  of  those 
sins.  There  is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  con- 
solation, that  Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  sufferings. 
Those  who  have  exulted  in  her  destruction  shall 
drink  of  the  same  cup.  (ii.)  As  the  solitude  of  the 
city  was  the  subject  of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the 
destruction  that  had  laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  second.  Added  to  all  this, 
there  was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been 
all  along  the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  against 
which  he  had  to  wage  continual  war.  The  proph- 
ets of  Jerusalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things, 
false  burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment  (14).  A 
righteous  judgment  had  fallen  on  them.  The 
prophets  found  no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9).  The  king 
and  the  princes  who  had  listened  to  them  were  cap- 
tive among  the  Gentiles,  (iii.)  The  difference  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  structure  of  this. poem  indicates 
a  corresponding  difference  in  its  substance.  In  the 
two  preceding  poems,  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the 
misery  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third 
he  speaks  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  his 
own.  But  here,  as  in  the  prophecies,  we  find  a  Gos- 
pel for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a  trust,  not  to  be 
shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Jehovah, 
(iv.)  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  fourth  poem 
did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us,  once 
again,  the  famine,  the  misery,  the  desolation,  that 
had  fallen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather 
blackness.  One  new  element  in  the  picture  is 
found  in  the  contrast  between  the  past  glory  of  the 
consecrated  families  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
stocks  ("  Xazarites  "  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery 
and  shame.  Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's  own 
life  and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All  the  facts  gain 
a  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
personal  experience  of  the  third  poem,  (v.)  One 
great  difference  in  the  fifth  and  last  section  of  the 
poem  has  been  already  pointed  out.  It  obviously 
indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the 
alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished  character  of 
the  concluding  elegy.  There  are  signs  also  of  a 
later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  poems. 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  ineffaceable, 
yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the  con- 
tinued protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the  Chal- 
deans. There  are  perhaps  few  portions  of  the  0. 
T.  which  appear  to  have  done  the  work  they  were 
meant  to  do  more  effectually  than  this.  It  has 
supplied  thousands  with  the  fullest  utterance  for 
their  sorrows  in  the  critical  periods  of  national  or 
individual  suffering.  We  may  well  believe  that  it 
soothed  the  weary  years  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab  (July),  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  read,  year  by  year, 
with  fasting  and  weeping,  to  commemorate  the 
misery  out  of  which  the  people  had  been  delivered. 
It  has  come  to  be  connected  with  the  thoughts  of  a 
later  devastation,  and  its  words  enter,  sometimes  at 
least,  into  the  prayers  of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who 
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meet  at  the  "  place  of  wailing  "  to  mourn  over  the 
departed  glory  of  Jerusalem.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  services  of 
Passion-week. — A  few  facts  connected  with  the  ex- 
ternal history  of  the  Book  remain  to  be  stated. 
The  position  which  it  has  occupied  in  the  Canon  of 
the  0.  T.  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  re- 
ceived Hebrew  arrangement  it  is  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa,  between  Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes.  In 
the  Bomberg  Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the 
five  Megilloth  after  the  Books  of  Moses.  The  LXX. 
group  the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  together,  but  the  Book  of  Baruch  comes 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  Lamentation.  On 
the  hypothesis  of  some  writers  that  Jer.  lii.  was 
originally  the  introduction  to  the  poem,  it  would 
follow  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Vulgate  and  the 
A.  V.  corresponds  more  closely  than  any  other  to 
that  which  we  must  look  on  as  the  original  one. 
Bible  ;  Inspiration  ;  Old  Testament. 

Lamp.  1.  ( Heb.  neV,  j%r,mr.)  That  part  of  the 
golden  candlestick  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle 
which  bore  the  light;  also  of  each  of  the  ten 
candlesticks  placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Temple  be- 
fore the  Holy  of  Holies  (Ex.  xxv.  37 ;  IK.  vii.  49 ; 
2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii.  11;  Zech.  iv.  2).  The  lamps 
were  lighted  every  evening,  and  cleansed  every 
morning  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). — 2.  (Heb.  lappid.)  A  torch 
or  flambeau,  such  as  was  carried  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20 ;  compare  xv.  4  [A.  V. 
"firebrands"];  Gen.  xv.  17;  Is.  Ixii.  1;  Ex.  xx. 
18,  "  lightnings ; "  Zech.  xii.  6,  "  torch,"  &c.).— 3. 
(Gr.  lamptm  =  a  light ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  2 ;  in  N.  T. 
[in  plural]  in  Acts  xx.  8  "  lights  ; "  in  Jn.  xviii.  3 
"  torches ; "  in  Mat.  xxv.  1  ff..  Rev.  iv.  5  "  lamps ;  " 
in  vilL  10  [in  singular]  "  lamp."  See  Candle.)  The 
use  of  lamps  fed  with 
OIL  in  marriage  pro- 
cessions is  alluded  to  in 
the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  (Mat.  xxv.  1). 
Probably  (so  Kittq)  ani- 
mal fat  was  also  used 
in  lamps  by  the  He- 
brews, as  it  is  often 
now  in  some  parts  of 
western  Asia.  Cotton 
wicks  are  now  used  throughout  Asia ;  but  proba- 
bly the  Hebrews  like  the  Egyptians  employed  the 
outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  flax,  or  linen  yam.  A 
modern  Eg}'ptian  lamp 
consists  of  a  small 
glass  vessel  with  a 
tube  at  the  bottom 
containing  a  cotton- 
wick  twisted  round  a 
piece  of  straw.  This 
lamp  appears  in  the 
cut,  both  separatelj', 
and  with  the  usual  re- 
ceptacle of  wood,  which 
protects  the  flame  from 
the  wind.  For  night- 
travelling,  the  modem 
Egyptians  use  a  lan- 
tern called  fanoo8, 
composed  of  waxed  cloth  strained  over  a  sort  of 
cylinder  of  wire-rings,  and  a  top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copper.  This  would,  in  form  at  least, 
answer  to  Gideon's  lamps  within  pitchers.  (See 
above ;  also  Midian.)  On  occasions  of  marriage, 
the  street  or  quarter  where  the  bridegroom  lives  is 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Lamp  (of  glass  !>. 
An  erect  wick  in  the  hand. — From 
Wilkinson.— (,Fbn.) 


Modem  Eeyptian  Lamp  (handeel).— 
From  Lane. — \Tba.) 


lluminated  with  lamps  suspended  from  cord  drawn 
across.    Lantern. 


Ancient  Auyrian  Lamp*  In  British  Mnsenm.— (Fbn.) 
1.  Bronte  <Vom  N.  W.  palace,  A^imnmi;.    2.  Bronze  from  XVwyui^ul.    3,4. 
Terra  Cottu  from  narka.    6.  Terra  Cotto  from  Kouyunjik. 

*  Lance.    Arus,  I.  2,  b. 

Lan'cet  (1  K.  xviii.  28  only).    Arms,  I.  2,  c. 

*  Land.    Agriculture  ;  Earth. 

*  Land'mark.    Field. 

Language  [lang'gwej].  Shkmitic  Languages; 
Tongue  ;  Tongues,  Confusion  of. 

Lan'tcrn  occurs  only  in  Jn.  xviii.  3  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Gr.  phanoa  =  ligM,  lantern,  torch  (Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.).  (Lamp.) — For  the  Jewish  Feast  of 
Lamps  or  Lanterns,  see  Dedication,  Feast  of. 


Modani  Egyptian  Lantenu.— From  Lane.— <Fbn.) 
1.  Used  on  festive  occasions,     i.  The  fmum,  or  common  lanteni.    Lahp. 

La-od-i-ee'a  [-see'ah]  (fr.  Gr.,  see  below),  a  town 
of  some  consequence  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia  ;  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Meander, 
on  a  small  river  called  the  Lycus,  with  Colosse  and 
HiERAPOLis  a  few  miles  distant  to  the  W.  Built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Seleucid  monarchs, 
and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Laodicea  became 
under  the  Roman  government  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. Its  trade  was  considerable :  it  lay  on  the 
line  of  a  great  road ;  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  justice.  From  Rev.  iii.  17,  we  gather  it  was  a 
place  of  great  wealth.  The  damage  caused  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  promptly 
repaired  by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Laodicea,  not,  however,  as  it  would  seem, 
through  the  direct  agency  of  St.  Paul.  We  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  when,  in  writing 
from  Rome  to  the  Christians  of  Colosse,  he  sent  a 
greeting  to  those  of  Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally 
visited  either  place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19-xix.  41)  must  ine- 
vitably have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  churches 
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in  the  neighboring  cities,  especially  where  Jews 
were  settled:  and  there  were  Jews  in  Laodicea. 
The  Chureh  of  the  Laodieeans  is  pointedly  rebuked 
and  threatened  with  divine  judgments  for  its  lukc- 
warmness  (Rev.  ii.   14  ff.).     In  subsequent  times 


Laodicea  became  a  Christian  city  of  eminence,  <he 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  meeting-place  of  councils. 
The  Mohammedan  invaders  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is 
now  a  scene  of  utter  desolation :  but  the  extensive 
ruins  at  the  village  of  Eski  Hissar  justify  all  that 
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we  read  of  Laodicea  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
One  Biblical  subject  of  interest  is  connected  with 
Laodicea.  From  Col.  iv.  16  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  this  place  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  Colosse.  The  question  arises  whether  wc 
can  give  any  account  of  this  Laodicean  epistle. 
Wieseler's  theory  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
meant.  Another  view,  maintained  by  Paley,  Cony- 
beare  &  Uowson,  &c.,  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  intended.  Usher's  view  is  that  this 
last  epistle  was  a  circular  letter  sent  to  Laodicea 
among  other  places.  The  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the 
Landieearu  is  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery.  The  sub- 
scription at  the  end  of  1  Timothy  "  written  from 
Laodicea  "  is  of  no  authority. 

LaHNl>l-ce'aBS  =  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea 
(Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  iii.  14). 

Ltp'i-doth  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  lorclie»\  the  husband  of 
Deborah  the  prophetess  (Judg.  iv.  4  only). 

Lap'iring  (Heb.  dutiphath)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi. 
19,  and  Deut  xiv.  18,  amongst  those  birds  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  eaten  by 
the  Israelites.  Commentators  generally  agree  with 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  that  the  Hoopoe  is  the  bird 
intended.  According  to  Bochart,  these  four  dif- 
ferent interpretations  have  been  assigned  to  ducU 
phath:—\.  The  Sadducees  supposed  the  bird  in- 
tended to  be  the  common  hen,  which  they  therefore 
refused  to  eat.  2.  Another  interpretation  under- 
Btands  the  cock  of  the  wood*  ( Tetrao  Uroffallus).  3. 
Other  interpreters  think  the  aUagen  (?)  is  meant. 
4.  The  last  interpretation  is  the  Hoopoe.  Many, 
nnd  curious  in  some  instances,  are  the  derivations 
proposed  for  the  Hebrew  word,  but  the  most  prob- 
able one  is  the  moutdain-eock.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked  that  the  obser^'ationa  of  the  habits  of 


the  hoopoe  recorded  by  modem  zoologists  do  not 
appear  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  is  so  pre- 
eminently a  mountain-bird  as  has  been  implied 
above.  Marshy  ground,  ploughed  land,  wooded 
districts,  such  as  are  near  to  water,  are  more  espe- 
cially its  favorite  haunts.  The  hoopoe  was  accounted 
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an  unclean  bird  by  the  Mosaic  law,  nor  is  it  now 
eaten  except  occasionally  in  those  countries  where 
it  is  abundantly  found — Egypt,  France,  Spain,  &c., 
&c.  It  seems  to  have  been  always  regarded,  both 
by  Arabians  and  Greek.",  with  superstitious  rever- 
ence. It  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon.  Its  crest 
is  very  elegant,  the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  each 
of  them  tipped  with  black. 

Ls-M'a  (fr.   Gr.   Lasala ;   also   written  La-ye'a 
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[-sce'ab])  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  give  any  information  re- 
garding this  Cretan  city,  except  indeed  that  it  prob- 
ably =  the  "  Lisia "  mentioned  in  the  Peulinger 
Table  as  sixteen  miles  E.  of  GonxvNA.  But  in 
January,  1856,  a  yachting  party  made  inquiries  at 
Fair  Havens,  and  were  told  that  the  name  Lasea 
was  still  given  to  some  ruins  a  few  miles  E.  A  short 
search  sufficed  to  discover  these  ruins,  and  inde- 
pendent testimony  confirmed  the  name. 

La'sUa  (fr.  Ileb.  =  chink,  fissure,  Ges.),  a  place 
noticed  in  Gen.  x.  19  only,  as  marking  the  limit  of 
the  country  of  the  Canaanites.  It  lay  apparently 
somewhere  in  the  S.  E.  of  Palestine,  though  Wilton 
(in  Fbn.),  &c.,  identify  it  with  Laish  1  =  Dan  2. 
Jerome  and  other  writers  identify  it  with  Callirhoii, 
a  spot  famous  for  hot  springs,  near  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  deep,  narrow  chasm 
of  Wady  Zerka  MaHn.  The  baths  here  were  once 
celebrated  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  were 
visited  by  Herod  during  his  last  illness. 

La-shar'on  [-shair'on,  compare  Sharon]  (fr.  Heb. 
=  on  tJie plain  or  at  Sharon  ?),  one  of  the  Canaanite 
towns  whose  kings  were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii. 
18).  The  Vulgate,  Gesenius,  &c.,  make  Lasharon 
=  Sharon.  Wilton  (in  Fbn.)  would  identify  it  with 
Sdr&iieh,  a  place  S.  W.  from  Tiberias. 

Las'the-nes  [-neez]  (Gr.  strength  of  a  stone,  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott),  an  officer  who  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  described  as  "  cous- 
in" (1  Mc.  xi.  31)  and  "father"  (ver.  32)  of  the 
king.  Both  words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of  high 
nobility.  It  appears  from  Josephus  (xiii.  4,  §  3)  that 
he  was  a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  indebted 
for  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  (comp.  1  Mc.  x.  67). 

Latell'et,  the  thong  or  fastening  by  which  the 
SANDAL  was  attached  to  the  foot.  In  the  proverbial 
expression  in  Gen.  xiv.  23,  it  =  something  trivial 
or  worthless.  Another  semi-proverbial  expression 
in  Lk.  iii.  16  points  to  the  fact  that  the  office  of 
bearing  and  unfastening  the  shoes  of  great  person- 
ages fell  to  the  meanest  slaves. 

Lat'in  (fr.  L.),  the  language  spoken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, is  mentioned  only  in  Jn.  xix.  20,  and  Lk.  xxiii. 
38.  (Roman  Empire;  Rome;  Tongues,  Confusion 
OF.). — Latin  Versions  of  the  Bible ;  see  Versions, 
Ancient  Latin. 

Lat'tiee,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  three  Hebrew 
words.  1.  £shndb[=  a  latticed  window,  through 
which  the  cool  breezes  enter  the  house,  Ges.),  which 
occurs  but  twice,  Judg.  v.  28,  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and 
in  the  latter  passage  is  translated  "  casement "  in 
the  A.  V.  In  both  instances  it  stands  in  parallelism 
with  "window." — 2.  Haraccim  or  characcim  (Cant, 
ii.  9),  apparently  =  No.  1,  though  a  word  of  later 
date. — 3.  Sebdchdh  simply  =  a  network  placed  be- 
fore a  window  or  balcony.  Perhaps  the  network 
through  which  Ahaziah  fell  and  received  his  mortal 
injury  was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace  (2  K.  i.  2). 

*  Laagh  [lahf  ],  to,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1. 
Heb.  Id'a^,  twice  (Job  ix.  23;  Ps.  Ixxx.  6,  Heb.  T); 
usually  translated  "  laugh  to  scorn"  (2  K.  xix.  21 ; 
Neh.  ii.  19,  &c.),  or  "mock"  (Job  xi.  3;  Prov.  i. 
26,  XXX.  17,  &c.),  once  to  "  have  in  derision  "  (Ps. 
ii.  4). — 2.  Heb.  Isdhak  or  tsdchak  (Gen.  xvii.  17, 
xviii.  12,  13,  15,  xxi.  6),  elsewhere  translated  "to 
mock"  (xix.  14,  xxi.  9,  xxxix.  14,  17),  "to  play" 
(Ex.  xxxii.  6),  "made  them  sport"  (Judg.  xvi.  25), 
"  sporting  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  8).  A  kindred  word  is  trans- 
lated "laugh"  (xxi.  6),  and  "laughed  to  scorn" 
(Ez.  xxiii.  32). — 3.  Heb.  sdhak  or  sdchak,  the  com- 
mon word  for  "  laugh  "  (Ps.  ii.  4 ;  Eccl.  iii.  4,  &c.), 


also  translated  "to  play"  (2  Sam.  ii.  14,  vi.  5,  21 ; 
Zech.  viii.  5,  &c.),  "make  sport"  (Judg.  xvi.  26, 
27),  "rejoice"  (Prov.  viii.  30,31,xxxi.  25),  "mock', 
(Lam.  i.  7,  &c.),  "scorn"  (Job  xxxix.  7,  18),  "de- 
ride "  (Hab.  i.  10),  &c.  The  noun  sihdk  or  sfcUk 
is  translated  "  laughter  "  (Ps.  cxxvi.  2 ;  Eccl.  vii.  3, 

6,  &c.),  "sport"  (Prov.  x.  23),  "derision"  (Jer.  xx. 

7,  &c.).— 4.  Gr.  gelao  (Lk.  vi.  21,  25  only) ;  in  LXX. 
=  No.  2.  The  noun  gelds  occurs  in  N.  T.  in  J  as. 
iv.  9  only,  and  is  translated  "  laughter."  The  com- 
pound verb  katagclao  {=  to  laugh  at  in  scorn,  to  dc- 
Hde,  Rbu.,  N.  T.  Ltx.)  is  translated  "  laugh  to  scorn  " 
(Mat.  ix.  24 ;  Mk.  v.  40 ;  Lk.  viii.  53). 

*  Laagb'tcr.    Laugh. 

La'Ter  (fr.  L. ;  Heb.  ciydr).  1.  In  the  Taber- 
nacle, a  vessel  of  brass  containing  water  for  the 
priests  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  offering 
sacrifice.  It  stood  in  the  court  between  the  altar 
and  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition,  a  little  to  the  S.  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21  ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Heb.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9).  It  rested  on  a 
basis,  i.  e.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explained  to  be  a 
cover  of  copper  or  brass,  which,  as  well  as  the  laver 
itself,  was  made  from  the  mirrors  of  the  women 
who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle-court 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  form  of  the  laver  is  not  speci- 
fied, but  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  circular. 
Like  the  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle, 
it  was,  together  with  its  "  foot,"  consecrated  with 
oil  (Lev.  viii.  10,  11).    As  no  mention  is  made  of 


Conjectural  DUgram  of  the  Laver.— <After  Thenlci.) 

any  vessel  for  washing  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial 
victims,  it  is  possible  that  the  laver  may  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  also  (Reland,  Ant.  Ilcb.  i.  iv. 
9).  2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  great  mol- 
ten sea  (Sea,  Molten),  there  were  ten  lavers  of  brass, 
raised  on  bases  (1  K.  vii.  27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests. 
Each  laver  contained  forty  of  the  measures  called 
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"  bath."  They  were  used  for  washing  the  animals 
to  be  offered  in  burnt-offerings  (2  Chr.  iv.  6).  The 
dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavers,  as  given 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  4  cubits  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  3  in  height  The  LXX  gives  4x4x6 
in  height  Josephus  makes  them  5  in  length,  4  in 
width,  and  6  in  height  (IK.  vii.  28 ;  Thenius;  Josephus 
viii.  3,  §  3).  There  were  to  each  four  wheels  of  1^ 
cubita  in  diameter,  with  spokes,  &c.,  all  cast  in  one 
piece.  The  principal  parts  requiring  explanation 
may  be  thus  enumerated  : — (a)  "  Borders,"  probably 
panels.  Gesenius  supposes  these  to  have  been  or- 
naments like  square  shields  with  engraved  work. 
(h)  "  Ledges,"  joints  in  comers  of  bases  or  fillets 
covering  joints.  (<•)  "Additions,"  probably  fes- 
toons; Lightfoot  translates  borders  descending 
obliquely,  (d) "  Plates,"  probably  axles,  cast  in  the 
same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (e)  "  Undersetters," 
either  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles 
for  moving  the  whole  machine  (so  Mr.  Phillott) ; 
Lightfoot  translates  columns  supporting  the  laver; 
Gesenius  shoulders  of  an  axle.  (/)  "  Naves."  {g) 
"  Spokes."  (A)  "  Felloes."  (i)  "  Chapiter,"  perhaps 
the  rim  of  the  circular  opening  ("mouth,"  ver.  31) 
in  the  convex  top  (so  Mr.  Phillott) ;  Gesenius  trans- 
lates capital,  chapiter  of  a  column,  {k)  A  "  round 
compass,"  perhaps  the  convex  roof  of  the  base. 
To  these  parts  Josephus  (viii.  3,  §  6)  adds  chains, 
probably  =  the  festoons  above  mentioned. 

LtW  (Heb.  tdrdh  ;  Gr.  nomos).  The  word  is  prop- 
erly used,  in  Scripture  as  elsewhere,  to  express  a 
definite  commandment  laid  down  by  any  recognized 
authority.  The  commandment  may  be  general,  or 
(as  in  Lev.  ^^.  9,  14,  &c.,  "  the  law  of  the  burnt- 
offering,"  &c.),  particular  in  its  bearing;  the  author- 
ity either  human  or  divine.  But  when  the  word  is 
used  with  the  article,  and  without  any  words  of 
limitation,  it  refers  to  the  expressed  will  of  God, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
(Law  of  Moses),  or  to  the  Pestatecch,  of  which  it 
forms  the  chief  portion.  The  Hebrew  word  ior&h 
(so  Mr.  Barry)  lays  more  stress  on  its  moral  author- 
ity, as  teaching  the  truth,  and  guiding  in  the  right 
way ;  the  Greek  nomos,  on  its  constraining  power, 
as  imposed  and  enforced  by  a  recognized  authority. 
The  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
and  assumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St  Paul.  Nomos,  when  used  by  him  with 
the  article  ("  the  Law  ")  still  refers  in  general  to  the 
Law  of  Moses ;  but  when  used  without  the  article, 
so  as  to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  "  law,"  it  in- 
cludes all  powers  which  act  on  the  will  of  man  by 
compulsion,  or  by  the  pressure  of  external  motives, 
whether  their  commands  be  or  or  be  not  expressed 
in  definite  forms.  The  occasional  use  of  the  word 
"  law  "  (as  in  Rom.  iii.  27,  "  law  of  faith ; "  &c.),  to 
denote  an  internal  principle  of  action,  does  not 
really  militate  against  the  general  rule.  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  the.  title  "  the  Law "  is  occa- 
sionally used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  O. 
T.  (as  in  Jn.  x.  34,  referring  to  Ps.  Ixxxil.  6 ;  in  Jn. 
XV.  25,  referring  to  Ps.  xxxv.  19;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
21,  referring  to  Is.  xxviii.  11, 12). 

Law  (see  above)  tf  Ito'ses  (see  Moses).  It  will  be 
the  object  of  this  article  (originally  by  Mr.  Barry) 
to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  Law, 
to  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to  explain  the 
position  which  it  occupies  in  the  progress  of  Divine 
Revelation.  In  order  to  do  this  the  more  clearly,  it 
seems  best  to  speak  of  the  Law,  I.,  in  relation  to 
the  past;  II.,  in  its  own  intrinsic  character;  and, 
III.,  in  its  relation  to  the  future.   I.  (a.)  In  reference 


to  the  past,  it  is  all-important,  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Law,  to  remember  its  entire  depend- 
ence on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  and  its  adaptation 
thereto  (see  Gal.  iii.  17-24).  That  covenant  had  a 
twofold  character.  It  contained  the  "  spiritual 
promise  "  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  given  to  the 
Jews  as  representatives  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  it  contained  also  the  temporal  promises  sub- 
sidiary to  the  former.  These  promises  were  special, 
given  distinctively  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  It  fol- 
lows that  there  would  be  in  the  Law  a  corresponding 
duality  of  nature.  There  would  be  in  it  much 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  local,  special,  and  transitory ; 
but  the  fundamental  principles  must  be  universal. 
(6.)  The  nature  of  this  relation  of  the  Law  to  the 
promise  is  clearly  pointed  out  The  belief  in  God 
as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  His  mani- 
festation as  such  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  in- 
volved the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  roust  be 
superior  to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that  there 
was  in  man  a  spiritual  element  which  could  rule  his 
lite  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from  above.  But 
it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antagonistic  Power 
of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be  redeemed,  ex- 
isting in  each  individual,  and  existing  also  in  the 
world  at  lai^e.  The  promise  was  the  witness 
of  the  one  truth ;  the  Law  was  the  declaration 
of  the  other,  (c.)  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  remark 
the  period  of  the  histori/  at  which  it  was  given.  It 
marked  and  determined  the  transition  of  Israel  from 
the  condition  of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and 
its  definite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and 
oflBce  in  the  history  of  the  world,  (rf.)  Yet,  though 
new  in  its  general  conception,  it  was  probably 
not  wholly  new  in  its  materials.  There  must  neces- 
sarily have  been,  before  the  Law,  commandments 
and  revelations  of  a  fragmentary  character,  under 
which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown  up.  (Adultery  ; 
Clean  and  Unclean  ;  Marriage  ;  Murder  ;  Sab- 
bath ;  Sacrifice,  &c.)  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of 
legislative  genius  to  mould  by  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  animate  by  a  higher  inspiration,  mate- 
rials previously  existing  in  a  cruder  state.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  objects 
of  the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of  Palestine  and  the 
laws  of  Egypt  would  doubtless  be  traceable  in  the 
Mosaic  system,  (e.)  In  close  connection  with,  and 
almost  in  consequence  of  this  reference  to  antiquity, 
we  find  an  accommodation  of  the  Law  to  the  temper 
and  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our 
Lord  refers  in  the  case  of  divorce  (Mat  xix.  7,  8)  as 
necessarily  interfering  with  its  absolute  perfection. 
In  many  cases  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  existing  usages  than  actually  to  sanction 
them ;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  existence  may 
lead  to  a  conception  of  its  ordinances  not  only  er- 
roneous, but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
(Blood,  Avenger  of;  Elder;  Judge;  Patriarch; 
Punishments.)  Nor  is  it  less  noticeable  that  the  de- 
gree of  prominence  given  to  each  part  of  the  Mosaic 
system  has  a  similar  reference  to  the  period  at 
which  the  nation  had  arrived.  The  ceremonial  por- 
tion is  marked  out  distinctly  and  with  elaboration  ; 
the  moral  and  criminal  law  is  clearly  and  sternly 
decisive ;  even  the  civil  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
individuals,  is  systematic ;  because  all  these  were 
called  for  by  the  past  growth  of  the  nation,  and 
needed  in  order  to  settle  and  develop  its  resources. 
But  the  political  and  constitutional  law  is  compara- 
tively imperfect ;  a  few  leading  principles  are  laid 
down,  .to  be  developed  hereafter;  but  the  law  is 
directed  rather  to  sanction  the  various  powers  of 
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the  state,  than  to  define  and  balance  their  opera-  | 
tions.  (/.)  In  close  connection  with  this  subject 
we  observe  also  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  Law 
was  revealed  to  the  Israelites.  In  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in 
direct  connection  with  the  revelation  from  Mount  I 
Sinai,  that  which  may  be  called  the  rough  outKne  of  j 
the  llosaic  Law  is  given  by  God,  solemnly  recorded  | 
by  Moses,  and  accepted  by  the  people.  In  Ex. 
xxv.-xxxi.  there  is  a  similar  outline  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial.  On  the  basis  of  these  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  system  grad- 
ually grew  up  under  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
The  first  revelation  of  the  Law  in  any  thing  like  a 
perfect  form  is  found  in  Deuteronomy.  Yet  even 
then  the  revelation  was  not  final ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  prophets  to  amend  and  explain  in  special 
points  (Ez.  xviii.),  and  to  bring  out  more  clearly  its 
great  principles.  (Prophet.) — II.  In  giving  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  substance  of  the  Law,  it  will  probably 
be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other  system  of  laws  is 
usually  treated,  by  dividing  it  into — (I.) Laws  Civil; 
(II.)  Laws  Criminal;  (III.)  Laws  Judicial  and  Con- 
stitutional; (IV.)  Laws  Ecclesiastical  and  Cere- 
monial 

(I.)  LAWS  CIVIL. 
(a)  Of  Persons. 
{(£)  Father  and  Son.     The  power  of  a  Father  to  be  held 
sacred:  cursins?,  or  smitins?  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17:  Lev.  xx.  9), 
oretubborn  and  wilful  disobedience,  to  be  considered  capi- 
tal crimes.    But  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death  was 
apparently  refused  to  the  father,  and  vested  only  in  the 
congregation  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21).    (Child  :  Potjishments.) 
Bight  of  the  first-born  to  a  double  portion  of  the  inheri- 
tance not  to  be  set  aside  by  partiality  (xxi.  15-17).     In- 
heritance by  daugtiters  to  be   allowed    in  default  of 
sons,  provided  (Num.  xxvii.  6-8,  compare  xxxvi.)  that  | 
heiresses  married  in  their  own  tribe.     JJaughters  unmar-  \ 
tied,  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  their  father  (xxx.  3-5). 

(b)  Hu^and  and  Wife.  The  jxrwerofa  Hnsband  to  ha  \ 
eo  great  that  a  wife  could  never  be  sui  juris  (L.  of  her  oivn  \ 
right,  i.  e.  legally  independent),  or  enter  independently  iiito  | 
any  eneaeement,  even  before  (Sod  (Num.  xxx.  6-15).  A  wid- 
ow or  divorced  wife  became  independent,  and  did  not  again 
fall  under  her  father's  power  (verse  9).  Divorce  (for  un- 
cleanness)  allowed,  but  to  be  formal  and  irrevocable  (Deut. 
xxiv.  1-1).  Marriage  u-ithin  certain  degrees  forbidden 
(Lev.  xviii..  &c.).  A  Slave  m/<°,  whether  bought  or  cap- 
tive, not  to  be  actual  property,  nor  to  be  sold ;  if  ill-treat- 
ed, to  be  ipm  facto  (L.  bv  that  very  fact)  free  (Ex.  xxi.  7- 
9 ;  Deut.  xxi.  10-14).  Slander  acamst  a  wife  s  virgini^, 
to  be  punished  by  fine,  and  by  deprival  of  power  of  di- 
vorce; on  the  other  hand,  ante-conmihial  uncleanness  m 
her  to  be  punished  bv  death  (xxii.  13-21).  Theratsina 
np  of  seed  (Levirate  law)  a  formal  right  to  be  claimed 
by  the  widow,  under  pain  of  infamv.  with  a  view  to  pre- 
Bervation  of  families  (xxv.  5-10).    Marriage  ;  Women. 

(c)  Mastsr  and  Slave.  Poicer  of  Master  so  far  Irrmted, 
that  death  under  actual  chastisement  was  punishable  (Ex. 
xxi.  20) :  and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  ipso  facto  (26, 
27).  The  Hebrew  slave  to  be  freed  at  the  s.vbbatical 
tear.'  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  go  with  onlv  if  thev  came  to  his  master  with  him), 
unless  by  his  own  formal  act  he  consented  to  be  a  perpet- 
ual slave  (xxi.  1-6:  Dent.  xv.  12-18).  In  any  case,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  freed  at  the  jtbilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10).  with 
his  children.  If  sold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  always  re- 
deemable, at  a  price  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
jubilee  (47-54).  Fareian  slaves  to  be  held  and  inherited 
as  property  forever  (45,  46) :  and  fusitive  slaves  from 
foreign  nations  not  to  be  given  nn  (Dent,  xxiii.  15). 

(d)  Strangers.  (Stranger.)  They  seem  never  to  have 
been  sui  jvris  (i.  e.  legallv  independent),  or  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  accordingly  protection  and  kindness 
toward  them  are  enjoined  as  a  sacred  duty  (Ex.  xxii.  21 ; 
Lev.  xbs.  33,  34). 

(b)  La20  of  Things. 
(a)  Laws  of  Land  (ami  Property).  (1.)  All  land  to  be  the 
property  of  God  alone,  and  its  holders  to  be  deemeU  His 
tenants  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  (Agricitlture.)— (2.)  AU  sold 
Land  therefore  to  return  to  Us  original  owners  at  the  ju- 
bilee, and  the  price  of  sale  to  be  calculated  accordingly ; 

'  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  law  is  seen  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  8-16. 


and  redemption  on  equitable  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all 
times  (25-27).  A  House  sold  to  be  redcemuble  witliin  a 
year;  and,  if  not  redeemed,  to  pass  away  altogethtr  (29 
30).  But  the  Houses  of  tlie  Lerttes,  or  those  in  unwallud 
villages,  to  be  redeemable  at  all  times,  in  the  same  way  as 
laud  ;  and  the  Levitical  suburbs  to  be  inalienable  (31-»l).— 
(3.)  Land  or  Houses  sanctified^  or  tithes,  or  unclean  first- 
lings to  be  capable  of  being"  redeemed,  at  sixth-fifths  of  the 
value  (calculated  by  the  priest  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  jubilee-year) ;  if  devoted  by  the  owner  and  un- 
redeemed, to  be  hallowed  at  the  jubilee  forever,  and  given 
to  the  priests;  if  only  by  a  possessor,  to  return  to  the 
owner  at  the  jubilee  (xxvii.  14-»1).— (4.)  Inheritascb 
descended  to^ 
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(1.)  Soiu.       I 

(2.)  Daughters.'*   \ 

(8.)  Brothers. 

(4.)  Undes  on  the  Father's  side. 

(5.)  Next  Kinsmen,  generaDy. 

(6)  Laws  of  Debt.  (1.)  AU  Debt«  (to  an  Israelite)  to  be 
released  at  the  7th  (sabbatical)  year  ;  a  blessing  promised 
to  obedience,  and  a  curse  on  a  reftisal  to  lend  (Deut.  xv.  1- 
11).— (2.)  Usury  (from  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken  (Ex.  xxii. 
25-27;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20).— (3.)  /feds'**  not  to  be  insolent- 
ly or  ruinously  exacted  (xxiv.  6, 10-13, 17,  18).  Deposit  ; 
Loan-  Sabbatical  Year. 

(c)  Taxation.  (1.)  Census-money,  a  poll-tax-(of  a  half- 
shekel),  to  be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxx.  12-16).  All  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved;  of  the  com- 
batant's half,  one-flve-himdredlh,  of  the  people's,  one- 
fiftieth,  to  be  paid  for  a  "hcave-oflering'' to  Jehovah. 
Census  ;  Taxing.- (2.)  Tithes,  (a)  Tithes  of  all  produce 
to  be  given  for  maintenance  of  the  LEViTE8"(Xnm.  x\i». 
20-24).  Of  this  one-tenth  to  be  paid  as  a  heave-offering  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  (24-32).  (|3)  Second  Tithe  to 
be  bestowed  in  religious  feasting  and  charity,  either  at  the 
Holy  Place,  or  every  third  year  at  home  (r)  (Deut.  xiv.  23- 
28).  (y)  First-Fruits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (at  least  one- 
sixtieth,  generally  one-fortieth,  for  the  priests)  to  be  of- 
fered at  Jerusalem,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  depend- 
ence on  God  the  king  of  Israel  (xxvi.  1-15 ;  Num.  xviii.  12, 
13).  Firstlings  of  clean  beasts  :  the  redemption-money 
(five  shekels)  of  man.  and  (one-half  shekel,  or  one  shekel) 
of  unclean  beasts,  to  be  given  to  the  priests  after  sacrifice 
(16-18).— (3.)  Poor  Laws.  (Poor.)  (a)  Gleanings  (in  field  or 
vineyard)  to  be  a  legal  ri^ht  of  the  poor  (Lev.  xix,  9.  10; 
Dent.  xxiv.  19-22).  (/3)  Slight  Trespass (c&X'xng^on  the  spot) 
to  be  allowed  as  le^l  (xxiii.  24,  25).  (y)  Second  Tithe 
(sec  2  ^)  to  be  given  in  charity.  (S)  Wages  to  be  paid  day 
bv  day  (Deut.  xxiv.  15).— (4.)  Maintenance  of  Priests 
(Num.  xviii.  8-32)  (Priest),  (a)  Tenth  of  Leriies'  Tit/ie 
(see  2  a).  (/3)  The  Jieave  and  wave-offerings  (breast  and 
right  shoulder  of  all  peace-offerings).  (7)  The  meat  and 
fin-offerings,  to  be  eaten  solemnly,  and  only  in  the  Holy 
Place.  (6)  First-Fruits  and  redemption-money  (see  2  >)• 
(e)  J*rice  of  all  devoted  things,  nnless  specially  given  for  a 
sacred  service.  A  man's  service,  or  that  of  his  household, 
to  be  redeemed  at  fifty  shekels  for  man,  thirty  for  woman, 
twenty  for  boy,  and  ten  for  girl. 

(11.)  LAWS  CRIMINAL. 

(a)  Offences  against  God  (of  the  nature  of  treason). 

Ist  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods  (Ex. 
xxii.  20),  as  e.  g.  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  1-5),  and  generally  all 
idolatry  (Dent.  xiii..  xvii.  2-5). 

2d  Command.  Witchcraft  and  false  prophecy  (Ex.  xxlL 
18 :  Deut.  xviii.  9-22 ;  Lev.  xix.  31).    Divination  ;  Magic. 

3d  Command.    Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  15.  16). 

4th  Command.  /SaMa^A-*r«aWn^  (Num.  xv.  32-36).  Sab- 
bath. 

Punishment  in  all  cases,  death  by  stoning.  Idolatrous 
cities  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  Anathema  ;  Punisuments. 

(b)  Offences  against  Man. 

Bth  Command.  Disobedience  to  or  cnrsing  or  smiting  of 
parents  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17 :  Lev.  xx.  9  :  Deut  xxi  18-21).  to 
be  punished  by  death  bv  stoning,  publicly  adjudged  and 
inflicted  ;  so  also  of  disobedience  to  the  priests  (as  judges) 
or  Supreme  Judsre.  Compare  1  K.  xxi.  10-14  (Nabotb); 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  21  (Zechariah).     Father;  Patriarch. 

6th  Command.  (1.)  Murder,  to  be  punishMl  by  death 
without  sanctuary  or  reprieve,  or  satisfaction  (Ex.  xxi.  12, 
14;  Deut.  xix.  11-13).  Death  of  a  slave,  actually  under  the 
rod.  to  be  punished  (Ex.  xxi.  20.  21).— (2.)  Death  hy 
negligence,  to  be  punished  by  death  (28-30).— (3.)  Aca- 
dental  Homicide .-  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  escaped  by 
flight  to  the  cities  of  refuge  (City  op  Reft-ge)  till  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-28;  Dent.  Iv.  41- 


'  Heiresses  to  marry  in  their  own  tribe  (Sum.  xxvii. 
6-8,  xxxvi.). 
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48,  xix.  4-10).— (4.)  Uncertain  Murder,  to  be  expiated  by 
formal  disavowal  and  saeriflce  by  the  elders  of  tlie  nearest 
city  (xxi.  1-9).— (5.)  Amatdt  to  be  punished  by  the  law 
of  retaliation  or  damages  (Ex.  xxl.  18, 19,  22-25 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
19,  20). 

7th  Command.  (1.)  Adultery  to  be  punished  by  death 
of  both  offenders;  the  rape  of  a  married  or  betrothed 
woman,  bv  death  of  the  otiender  (Dcut.  xxii.  1.3-2").— (2.) 
Rape  or  Sednclion  of  an  uiibetnitlied  virjnn,  to  be  compen- 
sated by  marriage,  with  dowrv  (tilty  i^hekels),  and  without 
power  of  DivoiicE ;  or,  if  she  be  refused,  by  payment  of  full 
dowrv  (Ex.  x-tii.  16.  17;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29).— (3.)  Unlaw- 
ful Marriages  (incestnous,  &c.),  to  be  punished,  some  by 
death,  some  by  childlessness  (Lev.  xx.).    Marriage. 

8th  Command.  1.  Theft  to  be  punished  bv  fourfold  or 
double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber  mi^ht  be  slain  as  an 
outlaw  (Ex.  xxii.  l-4).-(2.)  Tre.ipa^  and  injury  of  things 
lent  to  be  compensated  (5-1.5).— (3.)  Perversion  of  Justice 
(by  bribes,  threats,  Ac),  and  especially  oppression  of 
strangers,  strictlv  forbidden  (xxiil.  9,  &c.).— (4.)  Kidnap- 
ping to  be  punisfied  by  death  (Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Judge  ;  Pun- 
ISBXENTS  ;  Robbery. 

9th  Command.  Fal^  Witness ;  to  be  punished  by  the 
law  of  retaliation  (Ex.  xxiii.  1-3:  Deut.  xix.  16-21). 
Slander  of  a  wife's  cliastitv,  by  fine  and  loss  of  power  of 
divorce  (Deut.  xxii.  18, 19)".    Oath  ;  Witness. 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Tek  Com- 
■andments  is  given  elsewhere. 

(m.)  LAWS  JUDICIAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

(a)  Jurisdiction. 

(a)  Local  Judges  (Judge)  (generally  Levites,  as  more 
skilled  in  the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters,  pn)b- 
ably  by  the  people  with  approbation  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority (as  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness)  (Ex.  xviii.  25; 
Deut.  1. 15-18),  through  all  the  land  (xvi.  18).  (b)  Appeal  to 
the  Priests  (at  the  holy  place),  or  to  the  judge ;  their  sen- 
tence final,  and  to  be  accepted  under  pain  of  death.  See 
Deut.  xvii.  8-13  (compare  appeal  to  Moses,  Ex.  xviii.  26). 
(c)  Two  witnesnes  (at  least)  required  in  capital  matters 
(Num.  XXXV.  .30;  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7).  (d)  Puni^h/tuni  (ex- 
cept by  special  command),  to  be  personal,  and  not  to  ex- 
tend to  the  family  (xxiv.  16).  Stnpes  allowed  and  limited 
(XXV.  1-3),  so  as  to  avoid  outrage  on  the  human  frame. 
Punishments. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside— 1st.  By 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  king  (see  1  Sam.  xxii.  11- 
19  [Saull ;  2  Sam.  xil.  1-5.  xiv.  4-11 ;  1  K.  iii.  16-28),  which 
extended  even  to  tlie  deposition  of  the  high-priest  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  17,  18:  IK.  ii.  26,  27).  Tlie  practical  difficulty  of  its 
being  carried  out  is  seen  in  2  Sam.  xv.  2-6,  and  would  lead  of 
course  to  a  certain  dele2;ation  of  his  power.  2d.  By  the 
appointment  of  the  Seventy  Elders  (Num.  xl.  24-30)  with  a 
solemn  religious  sanction.  In  later  times  there  was  a  local 
Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three  in  each  city,  and  two  such  in 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of 
Beventy  members,  besides  the  president,  who  was  to  be 
the  high-priest  if  duly  quallfled.  and  controlling  even  the 
king  and  hi'.rh-prie8t.  The  members  were  priests,  scribes 
(Levltcs),  and  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A  court  of  exactly 
this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme  power  by 
Jehoshapbat.   (See  2  Chr.  xix.  8-11.) 

(B)  Eoyal  Power. 

The  King's  power  limited  by  the  law,  as  written  and  for- 
mally accepted  by  the  king  ;  and  directly  forbidden  to  be 
despotic'  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20 ;  compare  1  Sam.  x.  25).  Yet  he 
had  power  of  taxation  (to  one-tenth),  and  of  compulsory 
service  fviii.  10-18),  the  declaration  of  war  (xi.),  &c.  There 
are  distinct  traces  of  a  "  mutual  contract "  (2  Sam.  v.  3;  a 
"league,"  2  K.  xl.  17);  the  remonstrance  with  Rehoboam 
being  clearly  not  extraordinary  (1  K.  xii.  1-6). 

The  Princes  of  the  Congregation.  The  heads  of  the 
tribes  (see  Josh.  xi.  15)  seem  to  have  had  authority  under 
Joshua  to  act  for  the  people  (compare  1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-22) ; 
and  in  the  later  times  "  the  princes  of  Judah  "  seem  to 
have  had  power  to  control  both  the  king  and  the  priests 
(Jer.  xxvL  10-21,  icxxviii.  4,  5,  <&c.).    Elder. 

(c)  Jloyal  Rerenue. 

(1.)  Tenth  of  produce.— a.')  Domain  land  {\  Chr.  xxvll. 
26-29).  Note  confiscation  of  criminars  land  (1  K.  xxi.  15). 
— (3.)  Boml  nervice  (v.  17,  18).  chiefly  on  forcLu'iiors  (Ix.  20^ 
22;  2  Chr.  il.  16,  17).— (4.)  Flocks  and  herds  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
29-31).— <5.)  Tribute*  drifts)  from  foreign  kings.— (6.)  Com- 
merce ;  especially  in  Solomon's  time  (1  K.  x.  22,  29,  &c. 


•  Military  conqncst  disconraeed  by  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  horses.  (See  Josh.  xi.  6.)  For  an  example  of 
obedience  to  this  law  sec  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  and  of  disobe- 
dience to  It  see  1  K.  x.  20-29.    Arxt  ;  Uobse. 


(IV.)  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 

(a)  Law  of  Sacrifice  (considered  as  the  sign  and  the 
appointed  means  of  the  union  with  Giod,  on  which  the 
holiness  of  the  people  depended). 

(1.)  Ordinary  Sacrifices. 

(a)  The  whole  Burnt-Offering  (Lev.  1.)  of  the  herd  or 
the  flock ;  to  be  ofl"ered  continually  (Ex.  xxix.  38- 
42) :  and  the  fire  on  the  altar  never  to  be  extinguished 
(Lev.  vi.  8-13). 

(JS)  The  Meat-Offering  (ii.,  vi.  14-23)  of  flour,  oil,  and 
frankincense,  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with  salt. 

(v)  The  Peace-Offerino  (iii.,  vii.  11-21)  of  the  herd  or 
the  flock ;  either  a  thauk-ofl'ering,  or  a  vow,  or  free- 
will offering. 

(5)  The  Sin-Offerino,  or  T^esjMss-Cfferingixy.,  v.,  vi.). 

(a)  For  sins  committed  in  ignorance  (iv.). 

(b)  For  vows  unwittingly  made  and  broken,  or  un- 

cleanness  unwittingly  contracted  (v.). 

(c)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (vi.  1-7). 

(2.)  Extraordinary  Sacrifices. 

(a)  At  the  Consecration  of  Priests  (viii.,  ix.). 
(/3)  At  the  Purification  of  Women  (xii.). 
(v)  At  the  Cleansing  of  Lepers  (xiii.,  xiv.). 

(5)  On  the  Great  Bay  of  Atonement  (xvi.). 
(c)  On  the  Great  Festivals  (xxiii.). 

(b)  Law  qf  Holiness  (arising  from   the  union  with  God 

through  sacrifice). 

(1.)  HoUness  qf  Persons. 

(a)  Holiness  of  the  whole  people  as  "  children  of  God  " 
(Ex.  xix.  5,  6;  Lev.  xi.-xv.,  xvii.,  xviii. ;  Deut.  xiv. 
1-21),  shown  in 
(a)  The  dedication  of  the  first-born  (Ex.  xiii.  2. 
12, 13,  xxii.  29.  30.  &c.) ;  and  the  offering  of  all 
firstlings  and  first-fruits  (Deut.  xxvi.,  &c7). 
(6)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  food  (Lev. 
xi. ;  Deut.  xiv.). 

(c)  Provision  for  prniFicATioN  (Lev.  xii.,  xiii., 
xiv.,  XV. ;  Deut.  xxiii.  1-14). 

(d)  Laws  against  disfigurement  (Lev.  xix.  27; 
Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  compare  Deut.  xxv.  3,  against  ex- 
cessive scourging). 

(e)  Laws  asrainst  unnatural  marriages  and  lusts 
(Lev.  xviii.,  xx.). 

(/3)  Holiness  of  the  Priests  (Priest)  (and  Levites). 
(a)  Their  consecration  (Lev.  viii.,  ix. ;  Ex.  xxix.). 
(6)  Their  special   qualifications  and  restrictions 

(Lev.  xxi.,  xxii.  1-9). 
(c)  Their  rights  (Deut.  xviii.  1-6;  Num.  xviii.)  and 
authority  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13). 

(2.)  Holiness  of  Places  and  Things. 

(a)  The  Tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  the  veil,  the 
altarsj  the  laver,  the  priestly  robes,  &c.  (Ex.  xxv.- 
xxviii.,  XXX.).    Temple. 

(/3)  The  LMy  Place  chosen  for  the  permanent  erection 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Deut.  xii.,  xiv.  22-29),  where  only 
all  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  and  all  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  vows,  &c.,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 

(3.)  Holiness  of  Times. 

(a)  The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  9-11,  xxiii.  12,  &c.). 

03)  The  Sabbatical  Year  (xxiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv. 

1-7.  &c.). 
(y)  The  Tear  of  ZxTRXixe.  (xxv.  8-16,  Ac). 

(6)  The  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  .3-27;  Lev.  xxiii.  4-14). 
(e)  The  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost)  (xxiii.  15,  &c.). 
(i)  The  Feast  qf  Tabernacles  (xxiil.  33-43).     Taber- 
nacles, Feast  of. 

(n)The  Feast  of  Trumpets  (xxiii.  23-25).  Trumpets, 
Feast  of. 

(9)  The  Day  of  Atonement  (xxiii.  26-32,  &c.).  Atone- 
ment, Day  op. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The 
leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  Theocratic  char- 
acter, i.  c.  its  reference  of  all  actions  and  thoughts 
of  men  directly  and  immediately  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  a  law,  i.  c.  a  rule  of  conduct,  based  on 
known  truth  and  acknowledged  authority,  but  also 
as  a  Rerelalion  of  God's  nature  and  His  dispensa- 
tions. But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  Law  de- 
pends necessarily  on  the  Mief  in  God,  as  not  only 
the  Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by 
special  covenant,  the  head  of  the  Jetcisft  nation.  (Je- 
hovah.)   This  immediate  reference  to  God  as  their 
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king  is  clearly  seen  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
whole  polity.  From  this  theocratic  nature  of  the 
Law  follow  important  deductions  with  regard  to  (a) 
the  view  which  it  takes  of  political  society ;  (6)  the 
extent  of  the  scope  of  the  Law ;  (c)  the  penalties  by 
which  it  is  enforced ;  and  (</)  the  character  which  it 
seeks  to  impress  on  the  people,  (a.)  The  Mosaic 
Law  seeks  the  basis  of  its  polity,  first,  in  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  God,  next  in  the  relationship  of 
each  individual  to  God,  and  through  God  to  his 
countrjTnen.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  doctrine,  while 
it  contradicts  none  of  the  common  theories  (of  the 
delegation  of  individual  rights  to  political  authori- 
ties, mutual  needs  of  men, "social  compact,"  &c.), 
yet  lies  beneath  them  all.  (i.)  The  Law,  as  proceed- 
ing directly  from  God,  and  referring  directly  to  Him, 
is  necessarily  absolute  in  its  supremacy  and  unlimited 
in  Us  scope.  It  is  supreme  over  the  governors,  as 
being  only  the  delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore 
it  is  incompatible  with  any  despotic  authority  in  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  governed, 
recognizing  no  inherent  rights  in  the  individual,  as 
prevailing  against,  or  limiting  the  law.  It  regulated 
the  whole  life  of  an  Israelite.  His  actions  were  re- 
warded and  punished  with  great  minuteness  and 
strictness ;  and  that  according  to  the  standard,  not  of 
their  consequences,  but  of  their  intrinsic  morality. 
His  religious  worship  was  defined  and  enforced  in  an 
elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial,  (c.)  The  pen- 
alties and  rewards  by  which  the  Law  is  enforced  are 
such  as  depend  on  the  direct  theocracy.  With  re- 
gard to  individual  actions,  as  some  penalties  are 
generally  inflicted  by  the  subordinate,  and  some 
only  by  the  supreme  authority,  so  among  the  Israel- 
ites some  penalties  came  from  the  hand  of  man, 
some  directly  from  the  providence  of  God.  The 
bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
revelation  of  a  future  life,  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily 
seen.  The  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  action  and 
thought  to  which  the  Law  extends  is  beyond  the 
cognizance  of  human  laws,  and  the  scope  of  their 
ordinary  penalties,  and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to 
the  retribution  of  God's  inscrutable  justice,  which, 
being  but  imperfectly  seen  here,  is  contemplated 
especially  as  exercised  in  a  future  state.  Hence 
arises  the  expectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of  this 
future  state  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  a  revelation 
is  certainly  not  given.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that, 
in  a  law  which  appeals  directly  to  God  Himself  for 
its  authority  and  its  sanction,  there  cannot  be  that 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  this  life  and  the 
next,  which  is  drawn  for  those  whose  power  is  lim- 
ited by  the  grave,  {d.)  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant consequence  of  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  j 
Law  was  the  peculiar  character  of  goodness  which  it 
sought  to  impress  on  the  people.  The  Mosaic  Law, 
beginning  with  piety,  as  its  first  object,  enforces 
most  emphatically  the  purity  essential  to  those 
who,  by  their  union  with  God,  have  recovered  the 
hope  of  intrinsic  goodness,  while  it  views  righteous- 
ness and  love  rather  as  deductions  from  these  than 
as  independent  objects  (Deut.  vi.  4-13 ;  Lev.  xix. 
18,  &c.).  The  appeal  is  not  to  any  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  to  the  obligations  of  communion 
J  with  a  Holy  God.  The  subordination,  therefore,  of 
this  idea  also  to  the  religious  idea  is  enforced ;  and 
80  long  as  the  due  supremacy  of  the  latter  was  pre- 
served, all  other  duties  would  find  their  places  in 
proper  harmony.  But  the  usurpation  of  that  su- 
premacy in  practice  by  the  idea  of  personal  and 
national  sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar 
color  to  the  Jewish  character.     It  is  evident  that 


this  characteristic  of  the  Israelites  would  tend  to 
preserve  the  seclusion  which,  under  God's  providence 
was  intended  for  them,  and  would  in  its  turn  be 
fostered  by  it. — III.  In  considering  the  relation  of 
the  Law  to  the  future,  it  is  important  to  be  guided 
by  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  Ueb.  vii.  1 9, 
"  The  Law  made  nothing  perfect."  This  principle 
will  be  applied  in  different  degrees  to  its  bearing 
(a)  on  the  after-history  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  (6)  on  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Himself;  and  (c)  on  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel,  (o.)  To  that  after-history  the  Law  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  key.  It  was  indeed  often 
neglected,  and  even  forgotten ;  yet  still  it  formed 
the  standard  from  which  the  people  knowingly  de- 
parted, and  to  which  they  constantly  returned  ;  and 
to  it  therefore  all  which  was  peculiar  in  their  na- 
tional and  individual  character  was  due.  Its  direct 
influence  was  probably  greatest  in  the  periods  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  after 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  last  act  of  Joshua 
was  to  bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the  charter  of 
their  occupation  of  the  conquered  land  (Jo(>h.  xxiv. 
24-27) ;  and,  in  the  semi-anarchical  period  of  the 
Judges,  the  Law  and  the  Tabernacle  were  the  only 
centres  of  any  thing  like  national  unity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  (Kino)  was  due  to  an  im- 
patience of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a  visible 
and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the  same  in 
nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so  often  in  idol- 
atry. In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Israel,  Kingdom 
of),  after  the  separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Law  by  Jeroboam  and 
his  successors  was  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  de- 
clension into  idolatry  and  heathenism.  But  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (Jldah,  Kingdom  of)  the  very 
division  of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  diminution 
of  its  splendor,  and  the  need  of  a  principle  to  asset  t 
against  the  superior  material  power  of  Israel, 
brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  increased  honor 
and  influence.  (Prophet.)  Far  more  was  this  the 
case  after  the  Captivity.  (Ezra.)  The  loss  of  the 
independent  monarchy,  and  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy, both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  back  upon 
the  Law  alone,  as  their  only  distinctive  pledge  of 
nationality,  and  sure  guide  to  truth.  This  love  for 
the  Law,  rather  than  any  abstract  patriotism,  was 
the  strength  of  the  Maccabean  struggle  against  the 
Syrians  (Antiochcs  Epiphaxes;  Maccabees,  k.c.\ 
and  the  success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Lc- 
vitical  power,  deepened  the  leeling  from  which  it 
sprang.  The  Law  thus  became  the  moulding  in- 
fluence of  the  Jewish  character.  The  Pharisees, 
truly  representing  the  chief  strength  of  the  people, 
systematized  this  feeling.  Against  this  idolatry  of 
the  Law  there  were  two  reactions.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  Sadducees  ;  one  which  had  its  basis  in 
the  idea  of  a  higher  love  and  service  of  God,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Law  and  its  sanctions.  The  other, 
that  of  the  Essexes,  was  an  attempt  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  in  all 
fulness,  freedom,  and  purity.  (6.)  The  relation  of 
the  Law  to  the  advent  of  Christ  is  also  laid  down 
cleariy  by  St.  Paul.  The  Law  was  the  servant  (A. 
V.  "  schoolmaster  "),  whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the 
child  to  the  true  teacher  (Gal.  iii.  24) ;  and  Christ 
was  "  the  end"  or  object  "of  the  Law"  (Rom.  x. 
4).  As  being  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had  ac- 
complished its  purpose"  when  the  promise  was  ful- 
filled. In  its  national  aspect  it  had  existed  to  guard 
the  faith  in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hinderance 
to  that  faith  had  been  the  difficulty  of  realizing  the 
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inrisible  presence  of  God,  and  of  cimceiring  a  com-  ' 
manion  with  the  infinite  Godhead  which  should  not 
crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature  (compare  Deut. 
T.  21-23;    Num.   iviL   12,   13;  Job  ix.  32-35,  xiii. 
21,  22;  Is.  xIt.   15,  liir.   1,  kc).      This  difficulty 
was  now  to  pass  awaj  for  erer,  in  the  Incarnation 
of  the   Godhead   in    One  trolj  and   visibly   man. 
(Jcsc^  CmiiST ;   Mkssiah  ;  Satioch  ;  So.x  op  God.) 
In   its   individual,   or   what   is    usually   called   its  I 
"  moral "  aspect,  the  Law  bore  equally  the  stamp  | 
of  transitoriness  and  insufficiency.     It  had  declared 
the  authority  of  truth  and  goodness  over  man's 
will,  and  taken  for  granted  in  man  the  existence  of  : 
a  spirit  which  could  recognize  that  authority:  but  ' 
it  had  done  no  more.     Its  presence  had  therefore  I 
detected  the  existence  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  as  I 
alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  man's  true  nature ;  but  , 
it  had  also  brought  out  with  more  vehement  and  ! 
desperate  antagonism  the  power  of  sin  dwelling  in  | 
min  as  fallen  (Rom.  viL  7-25).     The  relation  of  the 
Law  to  Christ  in  its  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  aspect, 
will  be  more  fully  considered  elsewhere.     (Sacri-  [ 
riCK.)     {e.)  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has 
any  obligation  or  existence  under  the  dispensation  | 
of  the  GospeL      As  a  means  of  jcstificatiox  or  ' 
salvation,  it   ought  never  to  have  been  regarded,  i 
even  before  Christ :  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  i 
BtJll  less  can  this  be  so  since  He  has  come.    But  yet  ' 
the  question  remains  whether  it  is  bmding  on  Chris- 
tians, even  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it  for  sal- 
vation.     It   seems   clear   enough,  that    its  formal 
coercive  authority  as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation.     It  referred  throughout 
to  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  in  many  p(Nnts  to  the 
constitution,  the  customs,  and  even  the  local  cir-  I 
eumstances   of    the   people.      That   covenant   was 
preparatory  to  the  Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  ab- 
sorbed ;  those  customs  and  observances  have  passed  ; 
away.     It  follows,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law  must  have 
ceased  with  the  basis  on  which  it  is  grounded.    But 
what  then  becomes  of  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  ! 
that  He  came  '■'■  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  per-  > 
feet  it,"  and  that  "  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  o^  it  ' 
shall  pass  away?"  what  of  the  fact,  consequent  I 
upon  it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reverenced  in  all 
Christian  Churches,  and  had  an  important  influence  | 
on  much  Christian  legislation  ?     The  explanation  ' 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the  difference 
between  positive  and  moral  obligation.    The  po*itivt  I 
obligation  of  the  Law,  as  such,  has  passed  away ;  | 
but  every  revelation  of  God's  Will,  and  of  the  I 
righteousness  and  love  which  are  its  elements,  im- 
poses a  moral  obligation,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  be- 
ing known,  even  on  those  to  whom  it  is  not  prima- 
rily addreaiMd.     To  apply  this  principle  practically 
there  is  need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order 
to  distinguish  what  is  local  and  temporary  from 
what  is  universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  I 
from  what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance.  | 

Liw' jer,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  nomih>» ;  i 
see  below.     The  title  '•lawyer"  is  generally  sup- 
posed =  "  scmiBE,"  both  on  account  of  its  etvmo-  j 
logieal  meaning,  and  also  because  the  man,  who  b 
also  called  a  "  lawyer"  in  Mat  xxiL  35  and  Lk.  x.  ; 
25,  ia  called  "  one  of  the  scribes "  in  Mk.  xil  28.  : 
If  the  common  reading  in  Lk.  xL  44-4<t  be  correct,  | 
it  will  be  decisive  against  this ;  for  this  distingubhes  ' 
"  scribes  "  in  verse  44  from  "  lawyers  "  in  verses  45,  j 
4«.     But  Tischendorf;  TregeUes,'  Alford,  &c..  with  1 
some  of  the  best  MSS.,  omit "  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  "  from  verse  44.     By  the  use  of  the  Gr.  i 


Momiitm  (Tit.  iiL  9  [A.  T.  "aboat  the  law"])  as  a 
simple  adjective,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
title  '•  scribe  "  was  a  legal  and  official  deagnation, 
but  that  the  name  nomikos,  translated  ''lawyer." 
was  property  a  mere  epithet  =  oh«  karned  in  the 
la»,  and  only  used  as  a  title  in  common  parl-uice 
(compare  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iiL  13,  "Zenas  the 
lawyer").     Advocate;  Teial. 

LljliS  «  cT  buds.    Hand. 

huitftm  (L.  fir.  Heb.  =  Eleazab).  ].  Lazarus 
of  Bethany,  the  brother  of  Mabtha  and  Mary 
(Mart,  sisteb  op  Lazarus)  (Jn.  xL  1).  All  that 
we  know  of  him  b  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  John, 
and  that  records  little  more  than  the  facts  of  hb 
death  and  resurrection.  We  are  able,  however, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true 
hbtorical  criticism  (so  Professor  Plumptre,  the 
original  author  of  this  article),  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  helping  us,  with  at  least  some  measure 
of  probability,  to  till  up  these  scanty  outlines.  (1.) 
The  language  of  Jn.  xL  1  implies  that  the  sisters 
were  the  better  known.  Lazarus  b  "  of  Bethany, 
of  the  village  of  Mary  and  her  sbter  Martha." 
From  thb,  and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names 
in  Jn.  xL  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Lazarus 
was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  (2.)  The  house  in 
which  the  feast  b  held  appears,  from  Jn.  xiL  2,  to 
be  that  of  the  sbters.  Martha  "  serves,"  as  in  Lk. 
X.  38.  Mary  takes  upon  herself  that  which  was  the 
special  duty  of  a  hostess  toward  an  honored  guest 
(compare  Lk.  vii.  46).  The  impression  left  on  our 
minds  by  thb  account,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be 
that  they  were  the  givers  of  the  feast.  In  MaL 
xxvi  6,  and  Mk.  xiv.  3,  the  same  fact  appears  as  oc- 
curring in  "  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper : "  but  a 
leper,  as  such,  would  have  been  compelled  to  lead  a 
separate  life,  and  certainly  could  not  have  given  a 
feast  and  received  a  multitude  of  guests.  Among 
the  conjectural  explanations  of  thb  difference,  the 
hypothesb  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  the 
two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had  been  smitten 
with  leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the  civil 
death  that  followed  on  hb  disease,  had  left  hb  chil- 
dren free  to  act  for  themselves,  b  at  least  as  prob- 
able as  any  other,  and  has  some  support  in  earij 
ecclesiastical  traditions.  (3.)  All  the  circumstances 
of  Jn.  xL  and  xii.  point  to  wealth  and  social  por- 
tion above  the  average.  (4.)  A  comparison  of  Mat 
xxvL  6  and  Mk.  xiv.  3  with  Lk.  viL  36,  44,  suggests 
another  conjecture  that  harmonizes  with  and  in  part 
explains  the  foregoing.  If  Simon  the  leper  were 
also  the  Pharisee,  it  would  explain  the  fact  just 
noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sbters  of  Lax- 
arus  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  Jerusalon. 
It  would  follow  on  thb  assumption  that  the  Phar- 
isee, whom  we  thus  far  identify  with  the  father  of 
Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  members  of  that 
sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  new 
teacher.  (5.)  Some  coincidences  suggest  the  iden- 
tification of  Lazarus  with  the  young  ruler  that  had 
great  possessions  (Mat  xix. ;  Mk.  x. ;  Lk.  xviiL). 
The  age  (Mat  xix.  20,  22)  agrees  with  what  has 
been  before  inferred  (see  above,  1),  as  does  the  fact 
of  wealth  above  the  average  with  what  we  know  of 
the  condition  of  the  family  at  Bethany  (see  2).  If 
the  father  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  there  were 
ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  family  with  that  body, 
it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the  son,  even  in 
comparative  youth,  should  occupy  the  position  of 
a  •*  ruler."  But  further,  it  is  of  this  rich  yonng 
man  that  Mark  uses  the  emphatic  word  ("Jesus, 
beholding  him,  lortd  him ")  which  b  used  of  no 
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others  in  the  Gospel-history,  save  of  the  beloved 
apostle  and  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  (Jn.  xi.  6). 
Combining  these  inferences,  then,  we  get,  with  some 
measure  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Friend,  full  of 
the  most  living  interest.  The  village  of  Bethany 
and  its  neighborhood  were  a  frequent  retreat  from 
the  controversies  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem  (xviiL 
2 ;  Lk.  xxi.  37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other 
one  household,  wealthy,  honorable,  belonging  to 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  Pharisees 
(see  above,  1,  2,  3),  learns  to  know  and  reverence 
llim.  Disease  or  death  removes  the  father  from 
the  scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their 
younger  brother  to  do  as  they  think  right.  In  tiiem 
and  in  the  brother  over  whom  they  watch.  He  finds 
that  which  is  worthy  of  His  love.  But  two  at  least 
(Martha  and  Lazarus)  need  an  education  in  the  spir- 
itual life.  A  few  weeks  pass  away,  and  then  comes 
the  sickness  of  Jn.  xi.  One  of  the  sharp  malignant 
fevers  of  Palestine  cuts  oiF  tlie  life  that  was  so  pre- 
cious. The  sisters  know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend 
has  loved  him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes 
centred.  They  send  to  Him  in  the  belief  that  the 
tidings  of  the  sickness  will  at  once  draw  Him  to 
them  (xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in  words  which  (though 
afterward  understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time 
have  seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom 
the  truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  degrees.  He  pre- 
pares them  for  the  worst.  "  This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death '' — "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  " — "  Laza- 
rus is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was  doing  as  a 
teacher  or  a  healer  (x.  41,  42)  in  Bethabara,  or  the 
other  Bethany,  (x.  40  and  i.  28),  was  not  interrupted, 
and  continues  for  two  days  after  the  message 
reaches  Him.  Then  comes  the  journey,  occupying 
two  days  more.  When  He  and  His  disciples  come, 
three  days  have  passed  since  the  burial.  The  friends 
from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the  Pharisee  and  ruler 
class,  are  there  with  their  consolations.  The  sisters 
receive  the  Prophet,  each  according  to  her  charac- 
ter. His  sympathy  with  their  sorrow  leads  Him 
also  to  weep.  Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as 
the  answer  of  the  prayer  whicli  the  Son  offers  to 
the  Father  (xi.  41,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  rock-chamber  in  which  the 
body  had  been  placed.  "  He  that  was  dead  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes ;  and 
his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin."  (Burial; 
Jescs  Christ  ;  Miracles  ;  Tomb.)  It  is  well  not 
to  break  in  upon  the  silence  which  hangs  over  the 
interval  of  that  "  four  days'  sleep."  But  Lazarus 
must  have  learned  "  what  it  is  to  die."  One  scene 
more  meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of  the  family 
which  has  come  before  us  with  such  daylight  clear- 
ness lapses  again  into  obscurity.  The  fame  of  the 
wonder  spreads  rapidly  among  the  ruling  class, 
some  of  whom  have  witnessed  it.  It  becomes  one 
of  the  proximate  occasions  of  the  plots  of  the  San- 
hedrim against  our  Lord's  life  (ver.  47-63).  It 
brings  Lazarus  no  less  than  Jesus  within  the  range 
of  their  enmity  (xii.  10).  They  persuade  themselves 
apparently  that  they  see  in  him  one  who  has  been 
a  sharer  in  a  great  imposture,  or  who  has  been  re- 
stored to  life  through  some  demoniac  agency.  But 
others  gather  round  to  wonder  and  congratulate. 
In  the  house  which,  though  it  still  bore  the  father's 
name  (see  2  above),  was  the  dwelling  of  the  sisters 
and  the  brother,  there  is  a  supper,  and  Lazarus  is 
there,  and  Martha  serves,  no  longer  jealously,  and 
Mary  pours  out  her  love  in  the  costly  offering  of 
the  spikenard    ointment,  and   finds    herself  once 


again  misjudged  and  hastily  condemned.  After 
this  all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  It 
would  be  as  plausible  an  explanation  of  the  6tran<:e 
fact  recorded  by  Mark  alone  (xiv.  M)  as  any  other, 
if  we  were  to  suppose  that  Lazarus,  whose  home 
was  near,  who  must  have  known  the  place  to  which 
the  Lord  "  ofttimes  resorted,"  was  drawn  to  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  by  the  approach  of  the  offi- 
cers "  with  their  torches  and  lanterns  and  weapons  " 
(Jn.  xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the  night-alarm 
rushed  eagerly,  "with  the  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body,"  to  see  whether  he  was  in  time  to  ren- 
der any  help. — Apocryphal  traditions  even  are  sin- 
gularly scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the  silence  which 
"  sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evangelists  "  had  restrained 
others  also.  They  have  nothing  more  to  tell  of 
Lazarus  than  the  meagre  tale  that  follows : — He 
lived  for  thirty  years  after  his  resurrection,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  When  he  came  forth  from  the 
tomb,  it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance  as  of  a 
bridegroom.  He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary  the 
wife  of  Cleophas,  and  other  disciples,  were  sent  out 
to  sea  by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  miraculously 
escaped  destruction,  and  were  brought  safely  to 
Marseilles.  There  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
founded  a  church,  and  became  its  bishop.  After 
many  years,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  buried, 
some  said  there;  others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
Finally  his  bones  and  those  of  Mary  Magdalene 
were  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople  by  the 
Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church  erected 
to  his  honor.  Some  apocryphal  books  were  extant 
bearing  his  name. — The  Canons  of  St.  Victor  at 
Paris  occupied  a  priory  dedicated  to  St.  Lazarus. 
This  was  assigned  in  1633  to  the  fraternity  of  the 
Congregation  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
the  mission  priests  sent  forth  by  it  consequently 
became  conspicuous  as  the  Lazarists. — The  question 
why  the  first  three  Gospels  omit  all  mention  of  so 
wonderful  a  fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  has 
from  a  comparatively  early  period  forced  itself  upon 
interpreters  and  apologists.  The  explanations  given 
of  the  perplexing  phenomenon  are  briefly  these : — 
(1.)  That  fear  of  drawing  down  persecution  on  one 
already  singled  out  for  it,  kept  the  three  Evangel- 
ists, writing  during  the  lifetime  of  Lazarus,  from 
all  mention  of  him ;  and  that,  this  reason  for  silence 
being  removed  by  his  death,  St.  John  could  write 
I  freely.  (2.)  That" the  writers  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
j  pels  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deliberate  plan,  to 
!  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that  of  the  blind 
man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exception),  and  that 
they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention  of  any 
fact,  however  interesting,  that  lay  outside  that  limit. 
I  (3.)  That  the  narrative,  in  its  beauty  and  simplicity, 
I  its  human  sympathies  and  marvellous  transparency, 
I  carries  with" it  the  evidence  of  its  own  truthfulness. 
j  (4.)  Another  explanation,  suggested  by  the  attempt 
I  to  represent  to  one's  self  what  must  have  been  the 
I  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as  that  now  in  question  upon 
I  the  life  of  him  who  had  been  affected  by  it,  may 
j  perhaps  be  added.  The  history  of  monastic  orders, 
of  sudden  conversions  after  great  critical  deliver- 
I  ances  from  disease  or  danger,  offers  an  analogy 
which  mav  help  to  guide  us.  In  such  cases  it 
[  has  happened,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  the 
man  has  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was  broken, 
the  past  buried  for  ever,  old  things  vanished  away. 
He  retires  from  the  world,  changes  his  name, 
speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaks  only  in  hints,  of  all 
that  belongs  to  his  former  life,  shrinks,  above  all, 
from  making  his  conversion,  his  resurrection  from 
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the  death  of  Bin,  the  subject  of  common  talk.  As-  | 
sume  only  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  life  worked  j 
in  some  such  way  on  Lazarus,  and  it  will  seem 
hardly  wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  shrink  i 
from  publicity,  and  should  wish  to  take  his  place  ; 
as  the  last  and  lowest  in  the  company  of  believ- 
ers. The  facts  of  the  case  arc,  at  any  rate,  singu- 
larly in  harmony  with  this  last  explanation.  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  omit  equally  all  mention  of  the 
three  names.  John,  writing  long  afterward,  when 
all  three  had  "  fallen  asleep,"  feels  that  the  re- 
straint is  no  longer  necessary,  and  puts  on  record, 
as  the  Spirit  brings  all  things  to  his  remembrance, 
the  whole  of  the  wonderful  history.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  too,  all  indicate  that  he  more 
than  any  other  Evangelist  was  likely  to  have  lived 
in  that  inmost  circle  of  disciples,  where  these 
things  would  be  most  lovingly  and  reverently  re- 
membered.— 2.  The  name  Lazarus  occurs  also  in 
the  well-known  parable  of  Lk.  xvi.  19-31.  In  this 
parable  alone  we  meet  with  a  proper  name.  Were 
the  thoughts  of  men  called  to  the  etymology  of 
the  name  (=  Eleazar),  as  signifying  that  he  who 
bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but  God,  or  as 
meaning  in  the  shortened  form  (Lazarus),  one  who 
had  become  altogether  helpless?  Or  was  Lazarus 
some  actual  beggar,  like  him  who  lay  at  the  beau- 
tiful gate  of  the  Temple,  familiar,  therefore,  both 
to  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees  ?  Neither  of 
these  suggestions  can  be  accepted  as  quite  satis- 
factory (so  Professor  Plumptre).  If  we  assume  the 
identity  suggested  in  No.  1  (5.),  or  if,  leaving  that 
as  unproved,  we  remember  only  that  the  historic 
Lazarus  belonged  by  birth  to  the  class  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential  Pharisees,  as  in  No.  1  (3.), 
could  any  thing  be  more  significant  than  the  in- 
troduction of  this  name  into  such  a  parable  ?  Not 
Eleazar  the  Pharisee,  rich,  honored,  blameless 
among  men,  but  Eleazar  the  beggar,  full  of  leprous 
sores,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  was  the  true 
heir  of  blessedness,  for  whom  was  reserved  the 
glory  of  being  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Very  strik- 
ing, too,  it  must  be  added,  is  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  the  parable  and  of  the  his- 
tory in  another  point  The  Lazarus  of  the  one 
remains  in  Abraham's  bosom  because  "  if  men  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  The 
Lazarus  of  the  other  returned  from  it,  and  yet 
bears  no  witness  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the 
wonders  or  the  terrors  of  Hades.  In  this  instance 
also  the  name  of  Lazarus  has  been  perpetuated  in 
an  institution  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  leper 
of  the  Middle  Ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro.  Among 
the  orders,  half  military  and  half  monastic,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  one  which  bore  the  title  of  the 
Knights  of  St  Lazarus  (a.  d.  1119),  whose  special 
work  it  was  to  minister  to  the  lepers,  first  of  Syria, 
and  afterward  of  Europe.  The  use  of  lazaretto  and 
lazar-house  for  the  leper-hospitals  then  founded  in  all 
parts  of  Western  Christendom,  no  less  than  that  of 
iazzarone  for  the  mendicants  of  Italian  towns,  are  \ 
indications  of  the  effect  of  the  parable  upon  the  I 
mind  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  thence 
upon  its  later  speech. 

Lead  [led]  (Heb.  ^ophereth ;  Gr.  molibdos),  a  ! 
common  metal,  found  generally  in  veins  of  rocks,  | 
though  seldom  in  a  metallic  state,  and  most  com- 
monly in  combination  with  sulphur.  It  was  early 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions  to  it  in 
Scripture  indicate  that  the  Ilebrews  were  well  ac 
quainted  with  its  uses.     The  rocks  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  large  quantities,  and  it 
was  found  in  Egypt.  That  it  was  common  in  Pale» 
tine  is  shown  by  Ecclus.  xlvii.  18 — "  thou  didst  mul- 
tiply silver  as  lead"  (compare  1  K.  x.  27).  It  was 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brought  with  them  to  the  plains  of 
Moab  after  their  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
tribe  (Num.  xx.xi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  sup- 
plied the  market  of  Tyre'  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  10,  and  Ecclus.  xxii.  14, 
caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which  were  either 
in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake  (Zech.  v.  7),  or  a 
rough,  unfashioned  lump  or  "  stone "  (ver.  8) ; 
stones  having  in  ancient  times  served  the  purpose 
of  weights  (compare  Prov.  xvi.  11).  In  modern 
metallurgy  lead  is  used  with  tin  in  the  composition 
of  solder  for  fastening  metals  together.  That  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
solder  is  evident  from  Is.  xli.  7.  No  hint  is  given  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  solder,  but  probably 
lead  was  one  of  the  materials  employed,  its 
usage  for  such  a  purpose  being  of  great  antiquity. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  used  it  for  fastening  stones 
together  in  the  rough  parts  of  a  building,  and  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  among  the  ruins  of  Niraroud. 
(Nineveh.)  In  Job  xix.  24  the  allusion  is  supposed 
to  be  to  the  practice  of  carving  inscriptions 
upon  stone,  and  pouring  molten  lead  into  the 
cavities  of  the  letters,  to  render  them  legible,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  them  from  the  action  of 
the  air.  Oxyd  of  lead  is  largely  employed  in  modern 
POTTERY  for  the  formation  of  glazes,  and  its  pres- 
ence has  been  discovered  in  the  earthenware  found 
in  Egypt  and  Nineveh.  But  the  phrase  in  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  30,  A.  V.  "  to  lead  it  over,"  is  in  the  Greek 
simply  to  complete  tlie  smearing,  the  material  em- 
ployed for  the  glazing  not  being  indicated.  In 
modern  metallurgy  lead  is  employed  for  purifying 
silver  from  other  mineral  products.  The  alloy  is 
mixed  with  lead,  exposed  to  fusion  upon  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  submitted  to  a  blast  of  air.  By  this 
means  the  dross  is  consumed.  This  process  is  called 
the  cupelling  operation,  with  which  the  description 
in  Ez.  xxii.  18-22,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier,  ac- 
curately coincides.  Haxdicrait;  Metals;  Mixes. 
Leaf,  Leaves.  The  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
either  in  the  singular  or  plural,  in  three  different 
senses — 1.  Leaf  or  leaves  of  a  tree  (Heb.  dleh,  iereph, 
6phi  ;  Gr.  phrdUni).  The  olive-leaf  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  viii.  11.  Fig-leaves  formed  the  first  covering 
of  our  parents  in  Eden.  The  barren  fig-tree  (Mat 
xxi.  19 ;  Mk.  xi.  13)  on  the  road  between  Bethany 
and  Jerusalem  "  had  on  it  nothing  but  leaves.'''  The 
oak-leaf  is  mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30,  and  vi.  13.  The 
righteous  are  often  compared  to  green  leaves  (Jer. 
xvii.  8).  The  ungodly  on  the  other  hand  are  as 
"an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth  "  (Is.  i.  30).  In  Ez. 
xlvii.  12  and  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2,  there  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  some  tree  whose  leaves  were  used  by  the 
Jews  as  a  medicine  or  ointment ;  indeed,  it  is  very 
likely  that  many  plants  and  leaves  were  thus  made 
use  of  by  them,  as  by  the  old  English  herbalists. — 
2.  Leaves  of  doors.  The  Heb.  tsetd'im,  which  occurs 
very  many  times  in  the  Bible,  and  which  in  1  K.  vi. 
34  is  translated  "  leaves  "  in  the  A.  V.,  =  beams, 
ribs,  sides,  &c.  (in  I.  c.  =  sides  or  leaves  of  a  double 
door,  Ges.).  In  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  the 
Heb.  kiliyim,  elsewhere  translated  "hangings," 
here  "  leaves,"  is  regarded  by  Gesenius,  Winer,  &c., 
as  an  error  for  tsfWim,  but  by  Keil  as  an  Aramaic 
form  of  the  latter.     In  Ez.  "xli.  24  the  Heb.  ddcth 
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(literally  door)  is  the  representative  of  both  doora 
and  Uavts  ;  in  1  K.  vi.  32  it  is  translated  in  the  plural 
"  doors,"  margin  ^"  leaves  of  doors."  (Gate.) — 3. 
Leaves  of  a  book  or  roll.  The  II  eb.  deliih  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  23  only,  and  is  trans- 
lated by  Gesenius  columns. 

•  Leagnf .     Alliances. 

Le'ah  (Heb.  wearied,  Ges.),  daughter  of  Laban 
(Gen.  xxix.  16).  The  dulness  or  weakness  of  her 
eyes  was  so  notable,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  beautiful  form  and  appearance  of  her 
younger  sister  Rachel.  Her  father  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  local  marriage-rite  af- 
forded to  pass  her  oflF  in  her  sister's  stead  on  the 
unconscious  bridegroom,  and  excused  himself  to 
Jacob  by  alleging  that  the  custom  of  the  country 
forbade  the  younger  sister  to  be  given  first  in  mar- 
riage. Jacob's  preference  of  Rachel  grew  into 
hatred  of  Leah,  after  he  had  married  both  sisters. 
Leah,  however,  bore  to  him,  in  quick  succession, 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judab,  then  Issachar,  Zebu- 
lun,  and  Dinah,  before  Rachel  had  a  child.  She 
died  some  time  after  Jacob  reached  the  S.  country 
in  which  his  father  Isaac  lived.  She  was  buried  in 
the  family  grave  in  Machpelah  (xlis.  31). 

Leasing  [leez-J  =  falsehood.  This  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  from  the 
older  English  versions ;  but  the  Heb.  ciizub  of  which 
it  is  the  rendering  is  elsewhere  almost  uniformly 
translated  "  lies  "  (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii.  3,  &c.). 

Leather  (Heb.  ^6r;  Gr.  adj. dcrwaiinos,  translated 
"  leathern  ").  The  notices  of  leather  in  the  Bible 
are  singularly  few ;  indeed  the  word  occurs  but 
twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  instance  in  refer- 
ence to  a  GIRDLE  (2  K.  i.  8  ;  Mat.  iii.  4).  There  arc, 
however,  other  instances  in  which  the  woi"d  "  lea- 
ther "  might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for 
"  skin  "  (Lev.  xi.  32,  xiii.  48 ;  Num.  xxxi.  20). 
Bottle  ;    Deess  ;    Handickaft  :  Horse  ;  Sandal. 

LeaT'en  (Heb.  seor,  hamets  or  chamets  ;  {jr.ziime). 
Various  substances  were  known  to  have  ferment- 
ing qualities ;    but   the    ordinary  leaven  consisted 
of  a  lump  of  old    dough  in  a  high  state  of  fer- 
mentation, which  was   inserted    into  the  mass  of 
dough  prepared  for   baking.      (Bread.)      The  use 
of  leaven  was    strictly  forbidden    in    all  oflFerings 
made  to  the  Lord  by  fire,  and  particularly  in  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.     In  reference  to  these  pro- 
hibitions, Amos(iv.  5)  ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his 
day  to  "  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  haven.''' 
In  other  instances,  where   the  offering  was  to  be 
consumed    by  the    priests,  and    not   on   the  altar,  ' 
leaven  might  be  used.      Various  ideas  were  as?o-  i 
elated  witli  the  prohibition    of  leaven    in    the  in-  j 
stances  above  quoted.      But    the   most  prominent  I 
idea,  wliich   applies   equally  to   all   the    cases   of 
prohibition,  is  connected  with  the  corrvjttion  which  j 
leaven    itself  had    undergone,  and  which    it  com-  i 
municated  to  bread  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  j 
To  this  property  of  leaven  our  Saviour  points  when  I 
He  speaks  of  the  "  leaven  (i.  e.  the  corrupt  doc-  ' 
trine)    of  the    Pharisees    and    of  the  Sadducces "  1 
(Mat.  xvi.  6) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  j 
"old  leaven"  (1  Cor.  v.  "Z).     Another  quality  of  \ 
leaven  is    noticed,  viz.  its  secretlt/  jjendrating  and  ; 
difiixhe  power  (v.  6  ;  Gal.  r.  9 ;  Mat.  xiii.  33).  j 

*  Leaves,  pi.  of  Leaf. 

Leb'a-na    (Heb.    the    white,    poetically   =    the  I 
Wioon,    Ges.;  =  Lebaxah),   one   of    the   Nethinim 
whoso   descendants   returned   from   Babylon   with 
Zcnibbabel  (Xeh.  vii.  48) ;  =  Lebaxah  and  Labasa. 
Lcb'&-nab  (Heb.)  =  Leba.sa  (Ezr.  ii.  45). 


Leb'a-non  (Heb.,  see  below ;  Gr.  Libannx  ;  L.  Lib- 
anus),  a  mountain  range  in  the  N.  of  Palestine. 
The  name  Lebanon  (=  white)  was  applied  cither  on 
account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  covers  its  whole  summit,  or  on  account  of 
the  white  color  of  its  limestone  cliffs  and  peaks. 
It  is  the  white  mountain — the  Mont  Blanc  of  Pales- 
tine. Lebanon  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  lying 
upon  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of  Israel 
(Deut.  i.  1,  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4).  Two  distinct 
ranges  bear  this  name.  They  both  begin  in  latitude 
33'  20',  and  run  in  parallel  lines  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E.  for  about  ninety  geographical  miles,  enclosing 
between  them  a  long  fertile  valley  from  five  to  eight 
miles  wide,  anciently  called  "  Celosvria,"  "  the  val- 
ley of  Lebanon  "  (Josh.  xi.  17),  the  modem  el- 
Bvku'a.  The  western  range  is  the  "  Libanus  "  of 
the  old  geographers,  and  the  Lebanon  of  Scripture. 
The  eastern  range  was  called  "  Antilibanus"  by 
geographers,  and  "  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising  " 
by  the  sacred  writers  (Josh.  xiii.  6).  A  deep  valley 
called  W.  et-Teim  separates  the  southern  section  of 
Antilibanus  from  both  Lebanon  and  Ihe-hills  of 
Galilee.  Lebanon — the  western  range — commences 
on  the  S.  at  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Lilitny,  the  an- 
cient river  Leontes,  which  drains  the  valley  of  Celo- 
syria,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  five  miles  N. 
of  Tyre.  It  runs  N.  E.  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  coast,  to  the  opening  from  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  plain  of  Emcsa,  called,  in  Scripture  the 
"  Entrance  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  8).  Here 
Kahrel-Kebir — the  ancient  river  Eleutherus — sweeps 
round  its  noithern  end,  as  the  Leontes  does  round 
its  southern.  The  average  elevation  of  the  range 
is  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet ;  but  two  peaks  rise  con- 
siderably higher,  Sunnin  8,500  feet ;  Dohnr  d- 
Kvdib  (the  highest  peak,  alaout  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  N.  end,  and  near  the  celebrated  cedars) 
10,051  feet  (so  Porter  in  Kitto).  (Snow.)  The 
central  ridge  or  back-bone  of  Lebanon  has  smooth, 
barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  summits.  It  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  verdure,  and  is  covered  with 
small  fragments  of  limestone,  from  which  white 
crowns  and  jagged  points  of  naked  reck  shoot  up 
at  inteivals.  Here  and  there  a  few  stunted  pine- 
trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are  met  with.  The  line  of  cul- 
tivation runs  along  at  the  height  of  about  6,000 
feet ;  and  below  this  the  features  of  the  western 
slopes  are  entirely  different.  The  descent  is 
gradual ;  but  is  everywhere  broken  by  precipices 
and  towering  rocks  which  time  and  the  fitments 
have  chiselled  into  strange,  fantastic  shapes.  Ra- 
vines of  singular  wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the 
whole  mountain-side,  looking  in  many  places  like 
huge  rents.  Here  and  there,  too,  bold  promonto- 
ries shoot  out,  and  dip  perpendiculaily  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rugged  lime- 
stone banks  are  scantily  clothed  with  the  evergreen 
oak,  and  the  sandstone  with  pines;  while  every 
available  spot  is  carefully  cultivated.  The  cultiva- 
tion is  wonderful,  and  shows  what  all  Syria  might 
be  if  under  a  good  government.  Fig-trees  cling  to 
the  naked  rock ;  vines  are  trained  along  narrow 
ledges  ;  long  ranges  of  mulberries,  on  terraces  like 
steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more  gentle  declivities ; 
and  dense  groves  of  olives  fill  up  the  bottoms  of  the 
glens.  Hundreds  of  villages  are  seen— here  built 
amid  labvrinths  of  rocks ;  there  clinging  like  swal- 
lows' nests  to  the  sides  of  cliffs ;  while  convents,  no 
less  numerous,  are  perched  on  the  top  of  every 
peak.  The  vine  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  the  mountain.     Lebanon  also  abounds  in 
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olives,  figs,  and  mulberries;  while  some  remnants 
exist  of  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  which 
formerly  covered  it  (1  K.  v.  6;  Ps.  xxix.  6  ;  Is.  xiv. 
8;  Ezr.  iiL  7).  (Forest.)  Considerable  numbers 
of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit  its  retired  glens  and 


higher  peaks ;  the  writer  (Porter)  has  seen  jackals, 
hyenas,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  (2  K.  xiv.  9 ; 
Cant  iv.  8;  Hab.  ii.  17).  Some  aoble  streams  of 
classic  celebrity  (Leontes,  Lycus,  Adonis,  &c.)  have 
their  sources  high  up  in  Lebanon,  and  rush  down 


Tho  Grand  l^Lge  of  Lebanon. 


in  sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain 
with  their  ruddy  waters  the  transparent  bosom  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Along  the  base  of  Lebanon 
runs  the  irregular  plain  of  Phenicia ;  nowhere 
more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  often  interrupted 
by  bold  rocky  spurs,  that  dip  into  the  sea.  The 
main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  composed  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, and  abounds  in  fossils.  Long  belts  of  more 
recent  sandstone  run  along  the  western  slopes, 
which  is  in  places  largely  impregnated  with  iron. 
Lebanon  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Hivites 
and  Giblites  (Judg.  iii.  3 ;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  6).  The 
whole  mountain-range  was  assigned  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  was  never  conquered  by  them  (xiii.  2-6 ; 
Judg.  iii.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish  monarchy  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  subject  to  the  Phenicians  (IK. 
V.  2-6 ;  Ezr.  iiL  7).  From  the  Greek  conquest  un- 
til modern  times  Lebanon  had  no  separate  history. 
The  northern  half  of  the  mountain-range  is  peopled 
almost  exclusively  by  Maronite  Christians,  about 
200,000  in  number  (so  Porter  in  Kitto) ;  in  the  south- 
ern half  the  Druzes  (about  80,000,  so  Porter)  pre- 
dominate. American  Protestant  missionaries  have 
been  laboring  usefully  more  than  forty  years  among 
this  population. — Antilibanus.  The  main  chain 
of  Antilibanus  commences  in  the  plateau  of  Ba- 
shan,  near  the  parallel  of  Ce«arca  Philippi,  runs 
N.  to  Hermon,  and  then  N  E.  in  a  straight  line  till 
it  sinks  down  into  the  great  plain  of  Emesa,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Riblah.  Hermon  is  the  loftiest 
peak  ;  the  next  highest  is  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  site 
of  Abila  (Abilese),  beside  the  village  of  Bluddtt, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  ridge  averages  about  6,0CK)  feet ;  it  is  in  gen- 
eral bleak  and  barren,  with  shelving  gray  declivities, 


gray  cliflFs,  and  gray  rounded  summits.  Here  and 
there  we  meet  with  thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and 
juniper.  The  western  slopes  descend  abruptly  into 
the  Buka'a  ;  but  the  features  of  the  eastern  are  en- 
tirely different.  Three  side-ridges  here  radiate  from 
Hermon,  like  the  ribs  of  an  open  fan,  and  form  the 
supporting  walls  of  three  great  terraces.  (Abaxa  ; 
Pharpar.)  Antilibanus  is  more  thinly  peopled 
than  its  sister  range ;  and  it  is  more  abundantly 
stocked  with  wild  beasts.  Antilibanus  is  only 
once  distinctly  mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  it  is 
accurately  described  as  "  Lebanon  toward  the  sun- 
rising  "  (Josh.  xiii.  fi).  "  The  tower  of  Lebanon 
which  looketh  toward  Damascus  "  (Cant.  vii.  4)  is 
doubtless  Hermon,  which  forms  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  whole  panorama  round  that  city. 

Leb'a-Oth  (Heb.  lumesses),  one  of  the  last  group 
of  the  cities  of  "  the  South  "  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
82),  probably  =  Beth-lebaoth  and  Beth-birei  ; 
identified  by  Wilton  (in  Fairbairn)  with  ef-B(yudh, 
a  ruined  site  on  a  low  hill  about  four  miles  N.  E.  of 
TelP Ardd  (Arad);  but  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn  un- 
der "  S.  Country  ")  supposes  it  probably  Birein,  a 
site  with  four  wells  and  ruins  a  few  miles  S.  or  S. 
by  E.  of  el-Aujeh.     Azem. 

Leb-bn'os  (L.)  =  Lebbeus. 

•  Leb-be'os  (L.  Lebbaug,  from  Heb.  libbai  =  of 
heart,  i.  e.  hearti/  or  courageous,  Herz,  Lango,  &c. ; 
little  heart,  darlinp,  Jerome,  Winer ;  compare  Thad- 
DEPs),  a  name  of  the  Apostle  Judas,  the  brother 
OF  James  (Mat.  x.  3).  The  MSS.  here  give  difTi'rent 
readings :  the  A.  V.  and  Received  Greek  Text  are 
supported  by  the  Alexandrian  and  some  other  MSS. ; 
but  some  MSS.  and  critical  editors  read  "Lebbeus" 
only,  some  "  Thaddeus  "  only. 
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Le-bo'nah  (Heb.  frankincense,  Gee.),  a  place 
named  in  Judg.  xxi.  19  only ;  now  the  village  of 
el-Lubbdv,  W.  of,  and  close  to,  the  Ndblua  road, 
about  eight  miles  N.  of  Bdtin  (Bethel),  and  two 
from  Setlun  (Shiloh).  Its  appearance  ia  ancient, 
and  in  the  rocks  above  it  are  excavated  sepulchres 
(Robinson). 

Le'cah  (Heb.  a  going,  journeif,  Ges.),  a  name  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21 
only)  as  a  descendant  of  Shelah,  or  a  town  colo- 
nized by  Er  2. 

*  Ledst'es.    Laver. 

Lceeli.     Horse-leech. 

Leeks>  The  Hebrew  hcUsir  or  ch&tsir,  which  in 
Num.  xi.  5  is  translated  leeks,  occurs  twenty  times 
in  the  Hebrew  text    The  Hebrew  term  (properly 


Common  Leek  (Allium  Bi/rrumX 


=  grass)  (Grass  1)  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
"  to  be  green,"  and  may  therefore  stand  in  this  pas- 
sage for  any  green  food,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.,  as  Lu- 
dolf  and  Maillet  have   conjectured  (compare   our 


Fenngreek  {Trigonella  Fanum-Gratum). 

term  "  greens  ") ;  yet  as  it  is  mentioned  together 
with  onions  and  garlic  in  the  text,  and  as  the 
most  ancient  versions  unanimously  understand  leeks 
by  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  our 


own  translation,  which  is  justified  by  the  green 
color  of  the  leek,  and  the  grass-like  form  of  its 
leaves.  Another  interpretation,  first  proposed  by 
Hengstenberg,  and  received  by  Kitto  {Pictorial  Bi- 
ble, Num.  xi.  5),  adopts  a  more  literal  translation 
of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Kitto,  "  among  the 
wonders  in  the  natural  history  of  Egypt,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  travellers  that  the  common  people  there 
eat  with  special  relish  a  kind  of  grass  similar  to 
clover.''''  Mayer  says  of  this  plant  (the  fenugreek, 
Trigonella  Fanum-Gracum),  that  it  is  similar  to 
clover,  but  its  leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great 
quantities  of  it  are  eaten  by  the  people.  The  leek 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Its  botani- 
cal name  is  Allium  Porrum. 

Lees.  The  Hebrew  shtmer  bears  the  radical 
sense  of  preservation,  and  was  applied  to  "  lees " 
from  the  custom  of  allowing  the  wine  to  stand  on 
the  lees  in  order  that  its  color  and  body  might  be 
better  preserved.  Hence  the  expression  "  wine  on 
the  lees  "  =  a  generous,  full-bodied  liquor  (Is.  xxv. 
6).  The  wine  undisturbed  became  thick  and 
syrupy ;  hence  the  proverb  "  to  settle  upon  one's 
lees,"  to  express  the  sloth,  indifference,  and  gross 
stupidity  of  the  ungodly  (Jer.  xlviii.  11;  Zeph.  i. 
12).  Before  the  wine  was  consumed,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  strain  oflF  the  lees ;  such  wine  was  then 
termed  "  well  refined  "  (Is.  xxv.  6).  To  drink  the 
lees,  or  "  dregs,"  was  an  expression  for  the  endur- 
ance of  extreme  punishment  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8). 
*  Left-handed.    Ehcd  2. 

Le'gion  (fr.  L.  Ifgio),  the  chief  subdivision  of  the 
Roman  army,  containing  about  6,000  infantry,  with 
a  contingent  of  cavalry.  The  term  in  the  Bible  = 
any  large  number,  with  the  accessory  ideas  of  order 
and  subordination  (Mat.  xxvi.  63 ;  Mk.  v.  9,  15 ; 
Lk.  viii.  30). 

Le'ha-bim  (Heb.  flames;  flame-colored,  Fii. ;  = 
LuBiM,  Ges.,  R.  S.  Poole),  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x. 
13,  the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  Mr.  R. 
S.  Poole  has  no  doubt  that  they  =  the  Pelu  or 
Lebu  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  that  from 
them  Libya  and  the  Libyans  derived  their  name. 

LCBIM. 

Le'hl  (Heb.  jaw-bone,  Ges.,  Fii.,  &c.),  a  place  in 
Judah,  probably  on  the  confines  of  the  Philistines' 
country,  between  it  and  the  clifif  Etam ;  the  scene 
of  Samson's  well-known  exploit  with  the  jawbone 
(Judg.  XV.  9,  14,  19).  It  contained  an  eminence — 
Ramath-lehi,  and  a  spring — Es-hakkore.  Beer- 
LAHAi-ROi  has  been  supposed  =  Lehi.  But  tlie 
situations  do  not  suit.  The  same  consideration 
would  also  appear  fatal  to  the  identification  pro- 
posed by  Van  de  Velde  at  Tell  el-Lekhiyeh,  in  the 
extreme  S.  of  Palestine.  As  far  as  the  name  goes,  a 
more  probable  suggestion  would  be  Beii-Likiyeh,  a 
village  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great  Wady 
Suleiman,  about  two  miles  below  the  upper  Beth- 
horon.     But  see  Etam  2 ;  Etam,  the  Rock. 

*Le'merh  [-mek]  (Heb.)  =  Lamech  2  (Gen.  v. 
25,  margin). 

Lemo-el  (Heb.  to  God,  i.  e.  dedicated  or  devoted, 
W.  A.  Wright ;  of  God,  sc.  created,  Ges.),  the  name 
of  an  unknown  king  to  whom  his  mother  addressed 
the  prudential  maxims  in  Prov.  xxxL  1-9.  The 
Rabbinical  commentators  identify  Lemuel  with  Sol- 
omon. Grotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  etymology  from 
the  Arabic,  makes  Lemuel  =  Hezekiah.  Hitzig 
and  others  regard  him  as  king  or  chief  of  an  Arab 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and 
elder  brother  of  Agur,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
''  head  of  Prov.  ixi.    Jakeh. 
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*  Lend'er,    Loa\. 

Lch'UIs,  or  Leu  tiles  (Heb.  ^dd<hhim).  There  can- 
not be  the  least  doubt  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  which  occurs  in  the  four  following  passages: — 
Gen.  XXV.  34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11 ;  Ez.  iv.  9. 
The  lentile  is  a  small  leguminous  or  bean-like  plant, 
Ervum  Len».  There  are  three  or  four  kinds,  all  of 
which  are  still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries 


Lantlle  (.Brtwm  Ltiu\ 

where  they  arc  grown,  viz.  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  Africa :  the  red  lentile  is  still  a  favorite 
article  of  food  in  the  East.  The  modern  Arabic 
name  of  this  plant  =  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  known  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.,  by  the  name  ^Adas. 
Uobinson  (i.  167)  found  lentiles  "very  palatable, 
and  could  well  conceive  that  to  a  weary  hunter, 
faint  with  hunger,  they  might  be  quite  a  dainty." 
Kitto  {Pid.  Bible)  says  he  has  often  partaken  of  red 
pottage,  prepared  by  seething  the  lentiles  in  water, 
and  then  adding  a  little  suet,  to  give  them  a  flavor. 
(Edom.)  Lentile  bread  is  still  eaten  by  the  poor 
of  Egypt.     Foon. 

*  LfB  tisk.    Mastich. 

Lfop'ard  [lep-]  is  invariably  given  by  the  A.  V. 
as   the  translation  of  the  Heb.  ndmer,  and  Chal. 


^^Si" 


lyeopard  (tttparitu  «ariiH)i— (Fba.) 

nhnar^  which  occur  in   the  seven   following  pas- 
sages— Is.  zi.  6 ;  Jcr.  y.   6,  xilL  28 ;  Dan.  vii.  6 ; 


Hos.  xiii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  8 ;  Hab.  i.  8.  Leopard  oc- 
curs also  as  the  translation  of  the  Gr.  pnrdali»  in 
Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in  Rev.  xiii  2.  The  leop- 
ard {Leopardus  variug  ;  Felts  Leopardut,  Linn.)  be- 
longs to  the  cat  family.  Its  swiftness  is  well  known  ; 
so  great  is  the  flexibility  of  its  body,  that  it  can 
take  surprising  leaps,  climb  trees,  or  crawl  snake- 
like upon  the  ground.  Jeremiah  and  Hosea  allude 
to  its  insidious  habits :  it  will  take  up  its  position 
in  some  spot  near  a  village,  and  watch  for  a  favor, 
able  opportunity  foi  plunder.  From  the  passage  of 
Canticles,  referred  to  above,  we  learn  that  the  hilly 
ranges  of  Lebanon  were  in  ancient  times  frequented 
by  these  animals,  and  it  is  now  not  uncommonly 
seen  in  and  about  Lebanon,  and  the  southern  mari- 
time mountains  of  Syria.  Under  the  name  ndmer 
{spoiled),  not  improbably  another  animal,  viz.  the 
cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard  ( Gxieparda  jubata),  may 
be  included  ;  which  is  tamed  by  the  Mohammedans 
of  Syria,  who  employ  it  in  hunting  the  gazelle. 

Lep'er  (Heb.  participles  tsdrua\  miU,6ra',  fem. 
mihdra'alh  ;  Gr.  lepras),  Lep'rtHSy  (Heb.  Udi-d'ath  ; 
Gr.  lepra).  The  predominant  and  characteristic 
form  of  leprosy  in  Scripture  is  a  white  variety, 
covering  either  the  entire  body  or  a  large  tract  of 
its  surface ;  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Lepra 
Mosaica.  Such  were  the  cases  of  Moses,  Miriam, 
Xaaman,  and  Gehazi  (Ex.  iv.  6 ;  Num.  xii.  10 ;  2  K. 
v.  1,  27;  compare  Lev.  xiii.  13).  But,  remarkably 
enough,  in  the  Mosaic  ritual-diagnosis  of  the  disease 
(Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the 
whole  surface,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  "  clean  " 
(xiii.  12,  13,  16,  17).  The  Egyptian  bondage,  with 
its  studied  degradations  and  privations,  and  espe- 
cially the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an  Egyptian  sun, 
must  have  had  a  frightful  tendency  to  generate  this 
class  of  disorders ;  hence  Manetho  asserts  that  the 
Egyptians  drove  out  the  Israelites  as  infected  with 
leprosy — a  strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  "  plagues  "  of  Egypt,  yet  probably 
also  containing  a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and 
total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of  life, 
caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of  newly- 
emancipated  slaves  may  possibly  have  had  a  further 
tendency  to  produce  skin-disorders,  and  severe  re- 
pressive measures  may  have  been  required  in  the 
desert-moving  camp  to  secure  the  public  health,  or 
to  allay  the  panic  of  infection.  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  many,  perhaps  most  of  this  repertory  of  symp- 
toms, may  have  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  and  the  snow-white  form,  which  had  pre- 
existed, may  alone  have  ordinarily  continued  in  a 
later  age.  But  amongst  these  Levitical  symptoms, 
the  scaling,  or  peeling  off  of  the  surface,  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  The  principal  morbid  features  are  a 
rising  or  swelling,  a  scab  or  baldness,  and  a  bright 
or  white  spot  (xiii.  2).  But  especially  a  white 
swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a  change  of  the  hair  of  the 
part  from  the  natural  black  to  white  or  yellow  (3, 
10,  4,  20,  25,  30),  or  an  appearance  of  a  taint  going 
"  deeper  than  the  skin,"  or  again,  "  raw  flesh  "  ap- 
pearing in  the  swelling  (10,  14,  15),  were  critical 
signs  of  pollution.  The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or 
bright  spot,  was  remanded  for  a  week  as  doubtful 
(4,  21,  26,  31),  and  for  a  second  such  period,  if  it 
had  not  yet  pronounced  (5).  If  it  then  spread  (7, 
22,  27,  35),  it  was  decided  as  polluting.  But  if  after 
the  second  period  of  quarantine  the  trace  died  away 
and  showed  no  symptom  of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere 
scab,  and  the  patient  was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23, 
34).  This  tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to 
have  been  relied  on.     A  spot  most  innocent  in  all 
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other  respects,  if  it  "spread  much  abroad,"  was 
unclean ;  whereas,  as  before  remarked,  the  man  so 
wholly  overspread  with  the  evil  that  it  could  find  no 
further  range,  was  on  the  contrary  "  clean  "  (12, 13). 
These  two  opposite  criteria  seem  to  show,  that 
whilst  the  disease  manifested  activity,  the  Mosaic 
law  imputed  pollution  to  and  imposed  segregation 
on  the  sufferer,  but  that  the  point  at  which  it  might 
be  viewed  as  having  run  its  course  was  the  signal 
for  his  readmission  to  communion.  It  is  clear  (so 
Mr.  Hayman,  the  original  author  of  this  article)  that 
the  leprosy  of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  means  any  severe  dis- 
ease spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  way 
described,  and  so  shocking  of  aspect,  or  so  gener- 
ally suspected  of  infection,  that  public  feeling  called 
for  separation.  It  is  now  undoubted  that  the 
"  leprosy"  of  modem  Syria,  and  which  has  a  wide 
range  in  Spain,  Greece,  and  Norway,  is  the  Ele- 
pkaniicuns  Grcscorum.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  home  by  the  crusaders  into  the  various 
countries  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  distinctive  white  leprosy,  nor  do 
any  of  the  described  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to 
elephantiasis.  "  White  as  snow  "  (2  K.  v.  27)  would 
be  as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to  small-pox. 
Further,  the  most  striking  and  fearful  results  of  this 
modern  so-called  "  leprosy "  are  wanting  in  the 
Mosaic  description — the  transformation  of  the  fea- 
tures to  a  leonine  expression,  and  the  corrosion  of 
the  joints,  so  that  the  fingers  drop  piecemeal. 
(Medicine.)  Whether  we  regard  Lev.  xiii.  as  speak- 
ing of  a  group  of  diseases  having  mutually  a  mere 
superficial  resemblance,  or  a  real  affinity,  it  need 
not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  correspond  with  the 
three  species  of  leprosy  of  Hippocrates  (the  Gr.  al- 
phos,  leuM  [=  white],  and  melas[=z  black]),  which  are 
said  by  Bateman  to  prevail  still  respectively  as  Lepra 
alphoides,  Lepra  vulgaris,  and  Lepra  nigricans.  The 
first  has  more  minute  and  whiter  scales,  and  the 
circular  patches  in  which  they  form  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  vulgaris,  which  appears  in  scaly  discs  of 
different  sizes,  haAang  nearly  always  a  circular  form, 
first  presenting  small  distinct  red  shining  elevations 
of  the  cuticle,  then  white  scales  which  accumulate 
sometimes  into  a  thick  crust;  or,  as  Dr.  Mason 
Good  describes  its  appearance,  as  having  a  spread- 
ing scale  upon  an  elevated  base ;  the  elevations  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of 
color ;  the  black  hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  hair  in  Palestine,  participat- 
ing in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves 
perpetually  widening  in  their  outline.  A  phosphate 
of  lime  probably  gives  their  bright  glossy  color  to 
the  scaly  patches.  The  third,  vigncans,  or  rather 
svhfusca,  is  rarer,  in  form  and  distribution  resem- 
bling the  second,  but  differing  in  the  dark  livid  color 
of  the  patches.  The  scaly  incrustations  of  the  first 
species  infest  the  flat  of  the  fore-arm,  knee,  and 
elbow-joints,  but  on  the  face  seldom  extend  beyond 
the  forehead  and  temples  (compare  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19, 
"  the  leprosy  rose  up  in  his  forehead  ").  The  cure 
of  this  is  not  difficult;  the  second  scarcely  ever 
heals  (Celsus).  The  third  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  cachectic  condition  of  body.  Further,  ele- 
phantiasis itself  has  also  passed  current  under 
the  name  of  the  "black  leprosy."  It  is  possible 
that  the  "  freckled  spot "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Lev.  xiii.  39 
may  correspond  with  the  harmless  Lepra  atphoides, 
since  it  is  noted  as  "  clean."  There  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  between  the  description  by  jEschylus 
{Choeph.  2*71-274)  of  the  disease  which  was  to  pro- 
duce "  lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh,  eroding  with 
35 


fierce  voracity  the  former  natural  structure,  and 
white  hairs  shooting  up  over  the  part  diseased,"  and 
some  of  the  Mosaic  symptoms ;  the  spreading  energy 
of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by  Moses  and  by 
.^schylus,  as  vindicating  its  character  as  a  scourge 
of  God.  But  the  symptoms  of  "  white  hairs  "  is  a 
curious  and  exact  confirmation  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  account,  especially  as  the 
poet's  language  would  rather  imply  that  the  disease 
spoken  of  was  vot  then  domesticated  in  Greece,  but 
the  strange  horror  of  some  other  land.  There  re- 
mains a  curious  question,  before  we  quit  Leviticus, 
as  regards  the  leprosy  of  garments  and  houses. 
Some  have  thought  garments  Avom  by  leprous 
patients  intended.  This  classing  of  garments  and 
house-walls  with  the  human  epidermis,  as  leprous, 
has  moved  the  mirth  of  some,  and  the  wonder  of 
others.  Yet  modern  science  has  established  what 
goes  far  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  classification  as 
more  philosophical  than  such  cavils.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  are  some  skin-diseases  which  ori- 
ginate in  an  acarus  (=  mite,  tick,  &c.),  and  others 
which  proceed  from  a  fungus.  In  these -we  may 
probably  find  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The 
analogy  between  the  insect  which  frets  the  human 
skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment  that  covers 
it,  between  the  fungous  growth  that  lines  the  crev- 
ices of  the  epidennis  and  that  which  creeps  in  the 
interstices  of  masonry,  is  close  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  an  arbitrary  element  inter- 
mingled with  provisions  manifestly  reasonable. 
Michaelis  has  suggested  a  nitrous  efflorescence  on 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or 
rather  an  acid  containing  it,  and  issuing  in  red 
spots,  and  cites  the  example  of  a  house  in  Lubeck  ; 
he  mentions  also  exfoliation  of  the  stone  from  other 
causes  ;  but  probably  these  appearances  would  not 
be  developed  without  a  greater  degree  of  damp  than 
is  common  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.  It  is  manifest 
also  that  a  disease  in  the  human  subject  caused  by 
an  acarus  or  by  a  fungus  would  be  certainly  con- 
tagious, since  the  propagative  cause  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  person  to  person.  The  lepers  of  the 
N.  T.  do  not  seem  to  offer  occasion  for  special  re- 
mark, save  that  by  the  N.  T.  period  the  disease,  as 
known  in  Palestine,  probably  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  record  of  it  by  Hippocrates.  "  Lep- 
rosy," says  Mr.  Jennings  (in  Fbn.),  "  was  polluting, 
spreadifig  (in  respect  to  the  person  affected),  tra7is- 
ttiisKive,  and  incurable  by  any  known  remedy.  It 
was  therefore  the  standing  symbol  of  sin,  the  most 
malignant  evil  in  God's  universe."  Pcrification  ; 
Uncleasness. 

Le'shem  (Heb.  =  a  gem,  translated  "  ligcre  "  in 
A.  V. ;  fortress,  Fii.)  =  Laish,  afterward  Dax,  oc- 
curring only  in  Josh.  xix.  47  (twice). 

Le'theeh  [-thek]  (Heb.  a  measure  for  grain,  so 
called  from  pouring,  Ges.)  (Hos.  iii.  2,  margin). 
Weights  akd  Measures. 

*  Letter,  Lct'ters.    Epistle  ;  Writing. 

Let'tns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Hattish  (1  Esd.  viii.  29). 

Le-tn'shim  (Heb.  the  hammered,  thesharpened,  Ges.), 
second  son  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan  (Gen.  xxv.  3 
[and  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulgate]).  Fresnel  identifies  the 
name  with  Tasm,  one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct 
tribes  of  Arabia.     Leummim. 

Le-nrn'mim  (Heb.  peoples,  nations),  third  son,  or 
descendant,  of  Dedan  son  of  Jokshan  (Gen.  xxv.  3 
[1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulgate]),  being  in  the  plural  form  like 
his  brethren,  Asshurim  and  Letushim.  The  name  evi- 
dently refers  to  a  tribe  or  people  sprung  from  Dedan. 
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Leummim  has  been  identified  with  the  AUoumai- 
tolai  of  Ptolemy,  and  by  Fresnel  with  an  Arab  tribe 
called  Uineiyim.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  very 
ancient  tribes  of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is 
given  by  the  Arabs,  aud  who  appear  to  have  been 
ante-Abrahamic,  and  possibly  aboriguial  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

Le'rl  (Ileb!  a  joining,  Ges.).  I.  Third  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like  most  other 
names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered  round 
the  child's  birth.  As  derived  from  Heb.  Idvdh,  to 
adhere,  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of  the  mother 
that  the  affections  of  her  husband,  which  had  hither- 
to rested  on  the  favored  Rachel,  would  at  last  be 
drawn  to  her.  "  This  time  will  my  husband  be 
joined  unto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
sons  "  (Gen.  xxis.  34).  The  new-born  child  was  to 
be  a  fresh  link  bmding  the  parents  to  each  other 
more  closely  than  before.  One  fact  alone  is  re- 
corded in  which  he  appears  prominent.  The  sons 
of  Jacob  have  come  from  Padan-arara  to  Canaan 
with  their  father,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Shalem,  a 
city  of  Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "  to 
see  the  daughters  of  the  land"  (xxxiv.  1),  i.  e.  as 
the  words  probably  indicate,  and  as  Josephus  (i.  21) 
distinctly  states,  to  be  present  at  one  of  their  great 
aimual  gatherings  for  some  festival  of  Nature-wor- 
ship, analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with  after- 
ward among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  2).  (Idol- 
atry.) The  license  of  the  time  or  the  absence  of 
her  natural  guardians  exposes  her,  though  yet  in 
earliest  youth,  to  lust  and  outrage.  A  stain  is  left, 
not  only  on  her,  but  on  the  honor  of  her  kindred, 
which,  according  to  the  rough  justice  of  the  time, 
nothing  but  blood  could  wash  out.  The  duty  of  ex- 
torting that  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon 
and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  on  the  brothers  rather 
than  the  father.  Simeon  and  Levi  take  the  task 
upon  themselves.  The  history  that  follows  is  that 
of  a  cowardly  and  repulsive  crime  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25-31).  For  the  offence  of  one 
man,  they  destroy  and  plunder  a  whole 
city.  They  cover  their  murderous 
schemes  with  fair  words  and  profes- 
sions of  friendship.  They  make  the 
very  token  of  their  religion  the  instru- 
ment of  their  perfidy  and  revenge. 
Their  father,  timid  and  anxious  as  ever, 
utters  a  feeble  lamentation.  Of  other 
facts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are 
none  in  which  he  takes,  as  in  this,  a 
prominent  and  distinct  part  He 
shares  in  the  hatred  which  his  brothers 
bear  to  Joseph,  and  joins  in  the  plots 
against  him  (xxxvii.  4).  Simeon  appears 
to  have  been  foremost  in  this  attack  on 
the  favored  son  of  Rachel ;  and  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  their 
former  guilt,  Simeon  and  Levi  were 
brethren.  Afterward  Levi,  with  his 
three  sons,  Gersiion,  KonATn,MERARi,went  down  into 
Egypt  (xlvi.  11).  When  his  father's  death  draws  near, 
and  the  sons  are  gathered  round  him,  ho  hears  the  old 
crime  brought  up  again  to  receive  its  sentence  from 
the  lips  that  are  no  longer  feeble  and  hesitating. 
Simeon  and  Levi,  no  less  than  the  incestuous  firt^t- 
born,  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their  birthright. 
They  were  to  be  divided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in 
Israel  (xlix.  6  ff.).  Levi  died  in  Egypt  at  the  age 
of  137  (Ex.  vi.  16).  From  him  were  descended 
MosEs  and  Aaron  with  the  priests  (IIigh-priest; 


Priest)  and  Letites. — 2,  Son  of  Melchi ;  one  of  the 
near  ancestors  of  our  Lord ;  great-grandfather  of 
Joseph  (Lk.  iii.  24).— 3,  A  more  remote  ancestor 
of  Christ;  son  of  Simeon  (iiL  29).—^,  Matthew 
(Mk.  ii.  14 ;  Lk.  v.  27,  29). 

Le-Ti'a-than  (Heb.  livt/dihdn)  occurs  five  times  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of 
Job  iiL  8,  where  the  text  has  "  mourning."  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible  livydtMn  ( =  "  leviathan,"  except  in 
Job  iii.  8)  is  found  only  in  Job  iii.  8,  xl.  25  (xli.  1, 
A.  v.);  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26;  Is.  xxvii.  1.  In  the 
margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of  Job  xli.  1,  and  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14,  the  crocodile  is  most  clearly  the  animal 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  the 
original  author  of  this  article).  The  crocodile, 
Crocodilus  vulgaris,  is  clothed  on  the  entire  upper 
part  of  the  body  with  distinct  series  of  bony  scales 
imbedded  in  the  skin,  and  constituting  a  coat-of- 
mail  capable  of  resisting  the  most  powerful  enemy. 
The  skull  is  remarkably  solid,  with  bony  crests. 
There  is  a  single  row  of  conical,  pointed  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  locking  into  each  other.  The  crocodile 
is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  twenty-five  feet  A 
huge,  fierce,  cunning,  carnivorous  reptile,  it  is 
greatly  dreaded  in  the  hot  regions  of  which  it  is  a 
native.  It  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Job  iii.  8  is  beset  with  difficulties.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  margin  is  the 
correct  rendering.  There  appears  to  be  some  refer- 
ence to  those  who  practised  enchantments.  The 
detailed  description  of  leviathan  given  in  Job  xli. 
indisputably  belongs  to  the  crocodile.  The  Egyp- 
tian crocodile  also  is  certainly  the  Uviathan  in  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14.  The  leviathan  of  Ps.  civ.  26  Mr.  Hough- 
ton regards  as  some  animal  of  the  whale  family. 
The  "  great  and  wide  sea "  must  be  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  whale  is  found  there.  The  Orca 
Gladiator  (Gray),  or  common  grampus,  and  the 
!  Physalus  Anliquorum  (Gray),  or  the  Rorqual  of  the 
i  Mediterranean    (Cuvier),    are    two   species   of  the 


Croeodilt  of  <b«  Nil*  {CntodU—  vit^cru).— (Fbn.) 

whale  family  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  anciently  the  species  may  have  been  more 
numerous.  The  crocodile  is  a  fresh-water  animal ; 
but,  as  allied  reptiles  frequent  salt  water,  the  croco- 
dile may  anciently  have  been  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  levia- 
than of  Is.  xxvii.  1.  As  the  term  leviathan  is  evi- 
dently used  in  no  limited  sense,  not  improbably 
"  leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,"  or  "  leviathan  the 
crooked  serpent,"  may  denote  some  species  of  the 
great  rock-snakes  {Boa  family)  which  arc  common 
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in  S.  and  W.  Africa,  perhaps  the  Hortulla  Sebce, 
which  Schneider,  under  the  synonym  Boa  hicro- 
ffli/p/iica,  appears  to  identify  with  the  huge  serpent 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole  (in  Kitto)  regards  leviathan  as  always  =  the 
crocodile ;  Mr.  Gosse  (in  Fairbairn)  regards  it  as 
specifically  =  the  crocodile,  though  perhaps  in  a 
later  age  used  indefinitely  for  any  huge  reptile. 
Perhaps  monster  may  be  as  good  a  translation  of 
the  Heb.  livydUidn  as  any  that  can  be  Ibund. 

*  Lev'i-rate  (fr.  L.  levir  =  husband's  brotlier) 
Law.     Marriage. 

Le'rls  (L.y,  in  1  Esd.  ix.  14,  is  simply  a  corruption 
of  "  the  Levite  "  in  Ezr.  x.  15. 

Le'vlte  (fr.  Heb.  =  deneendant  of  Levi  1)  ;  plural 
Lc'Tites.  The  analogy  of  the  names  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel  would  lead  us  to  include  under  "  Le- 
vites "  and  "  sons  of  Levi "  the  whole  tribe  that 
traced  its  descent  from  Levi.  The  existence  of 
another  division,  however,  within  the  tribe  itself,  in 
the  higher  office  of  the  priesthood  (Priest)  as  lim- 
ited to  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  gave  to  the  common 
form,  in  this  instance,  a  peculiar  meaning.  Most 
frequently  the  Levites  are  distinguished,  as  such, 
from  the  priests  (1  K.  viii.  4;  Ezr.  ii.  70;  Jn.  i.  19, 
&c.),  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  has  perpetuated 
itself.  Sometimes  the  word  extends  to  the  whole 
tribe,  the  priests  included  (Xum.  xxxv.  2  ;  Josh.  xxi. 
3,41;  Ex.  vi.  '25;  Lev.  xxv.  32,  &c.).  Sometimes 
again  it  is  added  as  an  epithet  of  the  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  tribe,  and  we  read  of  "  the  priests  the 
Levites  "  (Josh.  iii.  3 ;  Ez.  xliv.  15).  The  history 
of  the  tribe  and  of  the  functions  attached 
to  its  several  orders,  is  obviously  essential  to 
any  right  apprehension  of  the  history  of  Israel 
as  a  people.  It  will  fall  naturally  into  four  great 
periods.  I.  The  time  of  the  Exodus.  II.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  Judges.  III.  That  of  the  Monarchy. 
IV.  That  from  the  Captivity  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. — I.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
consecrated  character  of  the  Levites  in  Genesis  is 
noticeable  enough.  The  prophecy  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xiix.  5-7)  was  indeed  fulfilled  with  singular  pre- 
cision ;  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  may  have 
contributed  to  influence  the  history  of  Levi's  de- 
scendants, by  fostering  in  them  the  same  fierce  wild 
zeal  against  all  that  threatened  to  violate  the  purity 
of  their  race ;  but  generally  what  strikes  us  is  the 
absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  later  character. 
In  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  xlvi.  11,  in  like  manner, 
the  list  does  not  go  lower  down  than  the  three  sons 
of  Levi,  and  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
birth,  not  in  that  which  would  have  corresponded  to 
the  official  superiority  of  the  Kohathites.  There 
are  no  signs,  again,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  any 
special  preeminence  over  the  others  during  the 
Egyptian  bondage.  Within  the  tribe  itself  there 
are  some  slight  tokens  that  the  Kohathites  are  gain- 
ing the  first  place  (Ex.  iv.  14,  vi.  23).  But  as  yet 
there  are  no  traces  of  a  caste-character,  no  signs 
of  any  intention  to  establish  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood. Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  had  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  their  fathers  after  their  fathers' 
manner.  (First-born.)  It  was  apparently  with 
this  as  their  ancestral  worship  that  they  came  up 
oat  of  Egypt.  The  *'  young  men  "  of  the  sons  of 
Israel  offer  sacrifices  (xxiv.  5).  They,  we  may  in- 
fer, are  the  priests  who  remain  with  the  people  while 
Moses  ascends  the  heights  of  Sinai  (xix.  22-24). 
Tliey  represented  the  truth  that  the  whole  people 
were  "  a  kingdom  of  priests "  (xix.  6).  Neitlicr 
they  nor  the  "  officers  and  judges  "  appointed  to 


assist  Moses  in  administering  justice  (xviii.  25)  arc 
connected  in  any  special  manner  with  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  The  first  step  toward  a  change  was  made  in 
the  institution  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in  the 
family  of  Aaron,  during  the  first  withdrawal  of 
Moses  to  the  solitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii.  1).  The  next 
extension  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  grew  out 
of  the  terrible  consecration  of  themselves,  Ex. 
xxxii.  (Calf.)  The  tribe  stood  forth,  separate  and 
apart,  recognizing  even  iu  this  stem  work  the  spir- 
itual as  higher  than  the  natural,  and  therefore 
counted  worthy  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
ideal  life  of  the  people,  "  an  Israel  within  an  Israel." 
From  this  time  accordingly  they  occupied  a  distinct 
position.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  take  the  place 
of  that  earlier  priesthood  of  the  first-bom  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  holiness  of  the  people.  The 
minds  of  the  people  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  fact 
of  the  substitution  by  the  close  numerical  corre- 
spondence of  the  consecrated  tribe  (22,000) '  with 
that  of  those  whom  they  replaced  (22,273 ;  Num. 
iiL).  As  the  Tabernacle  was  the  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence among  the  people  of  their  unseen  King,  so  the 
Levites  were,  among  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  as 
the  royal  guard  that  waited  exclusively  on  Him. 
When  the  people  were  at  rest,  they  encamped  as 
guardians  round  the  sacred  tent  (Num.  i.  51,  xviii. 
22).  The  Levites  might  come  nearer  than  the  other 
tribes ;  but  they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor  bum  in- 
cense, nor  see  the  "holy  things"  of  the  sanctuary 
till  they  were  covered  (iv.  15).  When  on  the  march, 
no  hands  but  theirs  might  strike  the  tent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  day's  journey,  or  carry  the 
parts  .of  its  structure  during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent 
once  again  when  they  halted  (i.  51).  It  was  obvi- 
ously essential  for  such  a  work  that  there  should  be 
a  fixed  assignment  of  duties ;  and  now  accordingly 
we  meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  organization 
which  afterward  became  permanent.  The  division 
of  the  tribe  into  the  three  sections  that  traced  their 
descent  from  the  sons  of  Levi,  formed  the  ground- 
work of  it.  (Gershox  ;  Kohath  ;  Merari.)  The 
work  which  they  all  had  to  do  required  a  man's  full 
strength,  and,  therefore,  though  twenty  was  the 
starting-point  for  military  service  (Num.  i.),  they 
were  not  to  enter  on  their  active  service  till  they 
were  thirty  (iv.  23,  30,  35)."  At  fifty  they  were  to 
be  free  from  all  duties  but  those  of  superintendence 
(viii.  25,  26).  The  result  of  this  limitation  gave  to 
the  Kohathites  2,750  on  active  service  out  of  8,600; 
to  the  sons  of  Gershon  2,630  out  of  7,500  ;  to  those 
of  Merari  3,200  out  of  6,200  (iv.).  Of  these  the 
Kohathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests,  held 

1  The  peparate  numhers  in  Kum.  iii.  (Gerehon,  7,R0O ; 
Kohath.  aOOO;  Merari.  6.200)  civc  a  total  of  22.300.  The 
received  solution  of  the  dii'Crcpancy  (so  Prof.  Plumptrc, 
original  author  of  the  article  above)  is  that  300  were  the 
first-horn  of  the  Levite?,  wlio,  as  such,  were  already  con- 
secrated, and  therefore  could  not  take  the  place  of  others. 
The  number  of  the  flrst-bom  appears  dii^proportionately 
small :  but  they  must  be  at  once  U.>  the  flrst-bom  of  the 
father.  (2.)  the  flrst-bom  of  the  mother.  (Z.)  males.  Hou- 
biOTnfs  sugjrestion.  that  by  a  copyists  error  8.300  Ko- 
hathites in  verse  28  have  become  8,600,  is  adopted  by 
Philippson.  Keil.  Jtc.  .     ,,  ...   .,         ^. 

"The  mention  of  twentv-five  in  ^^m.  vnl.  24.  as  the 
ace  of  entrance,  may  be  uniJerstood  cither  of  a  probalion- 
arv  perio<l  during  which  they  were  trained  for  their  dutit* 
Cfalmud.  Kashi.  Mnimonides.  &cX  or  of  f he  hjrhter  work 
of  keepin?  the  gates  of  the  Talx-macle  (Rashbam.  Al>cn 
Ezra,  and  most  modem  expositorsV  BShr.  &c..  foUow 
another  ancient  Jewish  interpretation  that  >nm.  iv.  treats 
of  the  necessary  age  of  the  Levites  for  the  requirements 
in  thf.  irilflernen*.  and  eh.  viii.  gives  their  age  for  fht 
ntrmised  laml.  when  in  their  division  among  the  tribes 
a  lar^r  number  would  be  wanted  (Dr.  Ginsburg.  in  Kitto). 
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from  the  first  the  highest  offices.  They  were  to 
bear  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark  itself 
included  (iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi.  25),  after  the 
priests  had  covered  them  with  dark-blue  cloth 
which  was  to  hide  them  from  all  profane  gaze  ;  and 
thus  they  became  also  the  guardians  of  all  the 
sacred  treasures  which  the  people  had  so  freely  of- 
fered. The  Gershonites  had  to  carry  the  tent-hang- 
ings and  curtains  (Num.  iv.  22-26).  The  heavier 
burden  of  the  boards,  bars,  and  pillars  of  the  Taber- 
nacle fell  on  the  sons  of  Merari.  Before  the  march 
began,  the  whole  tribe  was  once  again  solemnly  set 
apart  (viii.  5  ff.).  The  new  institution  was,  however, 
to  receive  a  severe  shock  from  those  who  were  most 
interested  in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose 
position  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  conspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old  patri- 
archal system  of  a  household  priesthood  (xvi.). 
(KoRAH  i.)  When  their  self-willed  ambition  had  been 
punished,  it  was  time  also  to  provide  more  definitely 
for  them,  and  this  involved  a  permanent  organization 
for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present.  Jehovah 
was  to  be  their  inheritance  (xviiL  20 ;  Deut.  x.  9, 
xviii.  2).  They  were  to  have  no  territorial  pos- 
sessions. In  place  of  them  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  others  the  tithej  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  from  which  they,  in  their  turn,  oflFered  a  titiie 
to  the  priests,  as  a  recognition  of  their  higher  con- 
secration (N"um.  xviii.  2l'i^  24,  26 ;  Neh.  x.  37).  When 
the  wanderings  of  the  people  should  be  over,  and 
the  Tabernacle  have  a  settled  place,  great  part  of 
the  labor  that  had  fallen  on  them  would  come  to  an 
end,  and  they,  too,  would  need  a  fixed  abode.  Dis- 
tinctness and  diffusion  were  both  to  be  secured  by 
the  assignment  to  the  whole  tril>e  of  forty-eight 
cities,  with  an  outlying  "  suburb  "  (Xum.  xxxv.  2)  of 
meadow-land  for  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  (Sobcrbs.)  The  reverence  of  the  people 
for  them  was  to  be  heightened  by  the  selection  of 
six  of  these  as  cities  of  refuge.  Through  the  whole 
land  the  Levites  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
household  priests,  sharing  in  all  festivals  and  re- 
joicings (Deut.  xii.  19,  xiv.  26,  27,  xxvi.  11).  Every 
third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  land  (xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12).  To 
"  the  priests  the  Levites  "  was  to  belong  the  office 
of  preserving,  transcribing,  and  interpreting  the  law 
(xviL  9-12,  xxxi.  26).  They  were  solemnly  to  read 
it  every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(xxxi.  9-13).  They  were  to  pronounce  the  curses 
from  Mount  Ebal  (xxvii.  14).  Such,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the  religious  organization 
which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver. 
The  great  principle  was,  that  the  warrior-caste  who 
had  guarded  the  tent  of  the  Captain  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  should  be  thnxighout  the  land  as  witnesses 
that  the  people  still  owed  allegiance  to  Him.  As 
yet,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character  as  a  learned 
caste,  and  of  the  work  which  afkenvanl  l)elonged  to 
them  as  hymn-writers  and  mosicians.  (Mrsic.) — II. 
The  successor  of  Moses,  thotigh  belonghig  to  an- 
other tribe,  did  faithfully  all  that  could  be  done  to 
convert  this  idea  into  a  reality.  Tiie  submission  of 
the  GiBEOsiTES,  after  they  had  obtained  a  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  him  to  re- 
lieve the  tribe-di\-ision8  of  Gershon  and  Morari  of 
the  most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  Tlie  con- 
quered Hivites  became  "  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water  "  for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the 
congregation  (Josh.  ix.  27).  (N'ithi.nim;  Solomon's 
Servants,  CniLORKS  of.)  As  soon  as  the  con- 
querors had  advanced  far  enough  to  proceed  to  a 


partition  of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  them  (xxi.)  thus  : 
1.  Kohathites ; 

A    T>riP«<t«  j  Jndah  and  Simeon 9 

-^  "^ests ■JBcnjamiu.. 4 

i  Epbraiui 4 

B.  Not  Priests  ...-{  Dan 4 

(  Half  Mauasseh  (W.) 2 

Half  Mauaueeb  (E.) •> 

2.  Gershonites jS^;::::;:;:;::::::;::::::  i 

(.Naphtali 3 

IZebulun 4 

3.  Merarites -(RcnbeD 4 

(Gad 4 
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The  scanty  memorials  in  Judges  fail  to  show  how 
far,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  reality  answered  to 
the  idea.  The  tendency  of  the  people  to  fall  into 
the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations  showed 
either  that  the  Levites  failed  to  bear  their  witness 
to  the  truth  or  had  no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  old 
household  priesthood  revives,  and  there  is  the  risk 
of  the  national  worship  breaking  up  into  individ- 
ualism (Judg.  xvii.).  (MiCAH  1  ;  Jonathan  5.)  The 
shameless  license  of  the  sons  of  Eli  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  decay,  aftect- 
ing  the  whole  order.  The  work  of  Samiel  was  the 
starting-point  of  a  better  time.  Himself  a  Levite, 
and,  though  not  a  priest,  belonging  to  that  section 
of  the  Levites  which  was  nearest  to  the  priesthood 
(1  Chr.  vi.  28),  adopted  as  it  were,  by  a  special  ded- 
ication, into  the  priestly  line  and  trained  for  its  of- 
fices (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  he  appears  as  infusing  a  fresh 
life,  the  author  of  a  new  organization.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  companies  or 
schools  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  appear 
in  his  time  (x.  5),  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him,  consisted  exclusively  of  Le- 
vites ;  but  there  are  many  signs  that  the  members 
of  that  tribe  formed  a  large  element  in  the  new  order, 
and  received  new  strength  from  it.  (Prophet.) — 
III.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines  did 
not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of  the  Israelites, 
and  the  ministrations  of  the  Le\nt«s  went  on,  first 
at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  then  for  a  time  at  Nob 
(xxii.  11),  afterward  at  Gibeon  (1  K,  iii.  2;  1  Chr. 
x\-i.  39).  The  history  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  to 
Beth-shemesh  after  its  capture  by  the  Philistines, 
and  its  subsequent  removal  to  KiRJATn-JEARiM, 
points  apparently  to  some  strange  complications 
rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  this  period,  and  af- 
fecting, in  some  measure,  the  position  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  (Abinadab  1 ;  High  Places.)  The  rule 
of  Samuel  and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical  charac- 
ter now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to  give 
them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.  In  the  strong 
desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may  perhaps 
trace  a  protest  agamst  the  assumption  by  the  Le- 
vites of  a  higher  position  than  that  originally  as- 
signed. The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  later  periotl,  was 
at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a  self-willed  power 
against  the  priestly  orden  (Ahimelech  1 ;  Gibeon- 
ITES.)  The  reign  of  David,  however,  wronght  the 
change  from  persecution  to  honor  (1  Chr.  xii.  26). 
When  his  kingdom  was  established,  there  came  a 
fuller  organization  of  the  whole  tribe.  Tlieir  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
definitely  recognized.  When  the  Ark  wa.s  carried 
up  to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jenisalem,  their  claim 
to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  pnblidy  acknowledged 
(xv.  2).  (Obed-edom.)  In  the  procession  which 
attended  the  ultimate  conveyance  of  the  Ark  to  its 
new  resting-place    the  Levites  were   conspicuous^ 
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wearing  their  linen  ephods,  and  appearing  in  their  j 
new  character  as  minstrels  (xv.  ii7,  28).  In  the 
worship  of  tlie  Tabernacle  under  David,  as  after- 
ward in  that  of  the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a  de- 
velopment of  the  simpler  arrangements  of  the  wil- 
derness and  of  Shiloh.  The  Levites  were  the  gate- 
keepers, vergers,  sacristans,  choristers  of  the  cen- 
tral sanctuary  of  the  nation.  They  were,  in  the 
language  of  1  Chr.  xxiii.  24-32,  "  to  wait  on  the 
sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah, in  the  courts,  and  the  chambers,  and  the 
purifying  of  all  holy  things."  This  included  the 
duty  of  providing  "  for  the  shew-bread,  and  the  fine 
flour  for  meat-oflfering,  and  for  the  unleavened 
bread."  They  were,  besides  this,  "  to  stand  every 
morning  to  thank  and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise 
at  e%'en."  They  were  lastly  "  to  oifer  " — i.  e.  to  as- 
sist the  priests  in  oflfering — "  all  burnt-sacrifices  to 
Jehovah  in  the  sabbaths  and  on  the  set  feasts." 
They  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  their 
own  cities,  and  came  up  at  fixed  periods  to  take 
their  turn  of  work  (xxv.,  xxvi.).  How  long  it  lasted 
we  have  no  sufficient  data  for  determining.  The 
education  which  the  Levites  received  for  their  pe- 
culiar duties,  no  less  than  their  connection,  more  or 
less  intimate,  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
(Prophet),  would  tend  to  make  them,  so  far  as 
there  was  any  education  at  all,  the  teachers  of  the 
others,  the  transcribers  and  interpreters  of  the  Law, 
the  chroniclers  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
(Scribe.)  We  have  some  striking  instances  of  their 
appearance  in  this  new  character.  (Judge;  She- 
MAiAn  8.)  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  bear  unmis- 
takable marks  of  having  been  written  by  men  whose 
interests  were  all  gathered  round  the  services  of  the 
Temple,  and  who  were  familiar  with  its  records. 
The  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  were  recog- 
nized in  the  assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the 
Kohathites  retained  their  old  preeminence  (1  Chr. 
ix.  19, 32,  XV.  5-10,  xxvi.  30).  (Asaph  ;  Heman  ;  Jedu- 
Tncx.)  Now  they  were  to  enter  on  their  work  at 
the  age  of  twenty  (xxiii.  24-27).  As  in  the  old 
days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in  the  organization  under 
David,  the  Levites  were  not  included  in  the  general 
census  of  the  people  (xxi.  6),  and  formed  according- 
ly no  portion  of  its  military  strength.  A  separate 
census,  made  apparently  before  the  change  of  age 
just  mentioned  (xxiii.  3),  gives — 24,000  over  the 
work  of  the  Temple,  6,000  officers  and  judges,  4,000 
porters,  i.  e.  gatekeepers,  and,  as  such,  bearing 
arms(ix.  19 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2),  4,000  praising  Jehovah 
with  instruments.  The  latter  number,  however, 
must  have  included  the  full  choruses  of  the  Tem- 
ple. The  more  skilled  musicians  among  the  sons 
of  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun  are  numbered  at 
288,  in  24  sections  of  12  each.  (Mrsic.)  The  re- 
volt of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pursued  by 
Jeroboam  1  (Calf  ;  Idolatry),  led  to  a  great  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Levites.  They  were  the  wit- 
nesses of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  central  wor- 
ship. He  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures 
and  instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
vincial and  divided  worship.  The  natural  result 
was,  that  they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the 
territory  of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  metrop- 
olis of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  In  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  they  were,  from  this  time  forward,  a 
powerful  body,  politically  as  well  as  ecclesiastically. 
"We  find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abijah 
against  Jeroboam  (xiii.  10-12).  They  are  sent  out 
by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct  and  judge  the  people 
(xix.  8-10).     The  apostasy  that  followed  on   the 


marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them 
for  a  time  to  the  dominance  of  a  hostile  system ; 
but  the  services  of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone 
on,  and  the  Levites  were  again  conspicuous  in  the 
counter-revolution  effected  by  Jehoiada  (xxiii.),  and 
in  restoring  the  Temple  to  its  former  stattlincss 
under  Joash  (xxiv.  6).  The  closing  of  the  Temple 
under  Ahaz  involved  the  cessation  at  once  of  their 
work  and  of  their  privileges  (xxviii.  24).  Under 
Hezekiah  they  again  became  prominent,  as  conse- 
crating themselves  to  the  special  work  of  cleansing 
and  repairing  the  Temple  (xxix.  12-15,  34);  and 
the  hymns  of  David  and  of  Asaph  were  again  re- 
newed. Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they 
were  put  forward  as  teachers  (xxx.  22),  and  the 
payment  of  tithes,  which  had  probably  been  dis- 
continued under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (xxxi.  4).  The 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17),  and 
the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.  The  reign 
of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the  greater  part 
of  it,  a  period  of  depression.  That  of  Josiah  wit- 
nessed a  fresh  revival  and  reorganization  (xxxiv.  8- 
13).  In  the  great  passover  of  his  eighteenth  year 
they  took  their  place  as  teachers  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  leaders  of  their  worship  (xxxv.  3,  15). 
Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  invasions, 
and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate  kings.  The 
sacred  tribe  itself  showed  itself  unfaithful  (Ez. 
xliv.  10-14,  xlviii.  11).  They  had,  as  the  penalty 
of  their  sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. — IV. 
After  the  Captivity.  The  position  taken  by  the 
Levites  in  the  first  movements  of  the  return  from 
Babylon  indicates  that  they  had  cherished  the  tra- 
ditions and  maintained  the  practices  of  their  tribe. 
They,  we  may  believe,  were  those  who  were  ppe- 
cially  called  on  to  sing  to  their  conquerors  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
in  the  first  body  of  returning  exiles  they  are  pres- 
ent in  a  disproportionately  small  number  (Ezr.  ii. 
36-42).  Those  who  do  come  take  their  old  parts 
at  the  foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple  (iii.  10,  vi.  18).  In  the  next  movement, 
under  Ezra,  their  reluctance  (whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin)  was  even  more  strongly  marked. 
Kone  of  them  presented  themselves  at  the  first 
great  gathering  (viii.  15).  The  special  efforts  of 
Ezra  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  together  more 
than  38,  and  their  place  had  to  be  filled  by  220 
of  the  Nethinim  (ver.  20).  Those  who  returned 
with  him  resumed  their  functions  at  the  feas-t  of 
Tabernacles  as  teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  viii. 
7),  and  those  who  were  most  active  in  that  work 
were  foremost  also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like 
prayer  which  appears  in  Neh.  ix.  as  the  last  great 
eflTort  of  Jewish  psalmody.  They  are  recognized 
in  the  great  national  covenant,  and  the  offerings 
and  tithes  which  were  their  due  are  once  more 
solemnly  secured  to  them  (x.  37-39).  They  take 
their  old  places  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  villages 
near  Jerusalem  (xii.  29),  and  are  present  in  full 
array  at  the  great  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Wall.  The  two  prophets  who  were  active  at  the 
time  of  the  Return,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribe,  helped  it  forward  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  The  strongest  measures 
are  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as  before  by  Ezra,  to 
guard  the  purity  of  their  blood  from  the  contami- 
nation of  mixed"  marriages  (Ezr.  x.  23);  and  they 
are  made  the  special  guardians  of  the  holiness  of 
the  Sabbath  (Neh.  xiii.  22).  The  last  prophet  of 
the  0.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision  of  the  latter  days, 
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the  time  when  the  Lord  "  shall  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi  "  (Mai.  ilL  3).  The  guidance  of  the  O.  T.  fails 
us  at  this  point,  and  the  history  of  the  Levites  in 
relation  to  the  national  life  becomes  consequently 
a  matter  of  inference  and  conjecture.  The  stxa- 
GOOUE  worship,  then  originated,  or  receiving  a  new 
development,  was  organized  irrespectively  of  them, 
■and  thus  throughout  Palestine  there  were  means  of 
instruction  in  the  Law  with  which  they  were  not 
connected.  During  the  period  that  followed  the 
Captivitv  they  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
so-called"  Great  Synagogue.  (Syxagooce,  the  Great.) 
They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically  constituted  and 
practically  formed  the  majority  of  the  permanent 
Sanhedrim,  and  as  such  had  a  large  share  in  the 
administration  of  justice  even  in  capital  cases.  They 
take  no  prominent  part  in  the  Maccabean  struggles, 
though  they  must  have  been  present  at  the  great 
purification  of  the  Temple.  They  appear  but  seldom 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with 
their  names  it  is  as  the  type  of  a  formal  heartless 
worship,  without  sympathy  and  without  love  (Lk.  x. 
32).  In  Jn.  i.  19  they  appear  as  delegates  of  the 
Jews,  i.  e.  of  the  Sanhedrim,  to  inquire  into  the 
credentials  of  the  Baptist,  and  giving  utterance  to 
their  own  Messianic  expectations.  The  mention  of 
a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts  iv.  36  shows  that  the 
changes  of  the  previous  century  had  carried  that 
tribe  also  into  "  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 
Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  first  century,  when 
the  Temple  had  received  its  final  completion  under 
the  younger  Agrippa,  we  find  one  section  of  the 
tribe  engaged  in  a  new  movement.  With  that 
strange  unconsciousness  of  a  coming  doom  which  so  ! 
often  marks  the  last  stage  of  a  decaying  system,  the 
singers  of  the  Temple  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to 
apply  for  the  right  of  wearing  the  same  linen  gar- 
ment as  the  priests,  and  persuaded  the  king  that 
the  concession  of  this  privilege  would  be  the  glory 
of  his  reign  (Jos.  xx.  8,  §  6).  The  other  Levites  at 
the  same  time  asked  for  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  joining  in  the  Temple  choruses,  from  which 
hitherto  they  had  been  excluded.  The  destruction 
of  the  Temple  so  soon  after  they  had  attained  the 
object  of  their  desires  came  as  with  a  grim  irony  to 
sweep  away  their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  them 
of  every  vestige  of  that  which  had  distinguished 
them  from  other  Israelites.  They  were  merged  in 
the  crowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered  over  the 
Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the  stage  of  his- 
tory. Looking  at  the  long  history  of  which  the  out- 
line has  been  here  traced,  we  find  in  it  the  light  and 
darkness,  the  good  and  evil,  which  mingle  in  the 
character  of  most  corporate  or  caste  societies.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall 
into  a  formal  worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  ex- 
altation of  themselves  and  of  their  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  chosen,  together  with  the 
priesthood,  to  bear  witness  of  great  truths  which 
might  otherwise  have  perished  from  remembrance, 
and  they  bore  it  well  through  a  long  succession  of 
centuries.  It  is  not  often,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  a  religious  caste  or  order  has  passed 
away  with  more  claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude 
•f  mankind  than  the  tribe  of  Levi  (so  Prof.  Plump- 
Ire). 

Lt-Tlt'I-eBS(L.  adj.  =  pertaining  to  Levi,  or  to  the 
Levites,  Levitieal ;  fr.  the  title  in  the  Vulg.  Liher 
Lcvitiewi,  i.  e.  the  Levitieal  hook.  The  Heb.  title  is 
vay/ikrd  [A.  V. "  and  called  "],  the  first  word  in  the 
book  giving  it  its  name).  (Pestateuch.) — Contents. 
The  book  consists  of  the  following  principal  sec- 


tions:— I.  The  laws  touching  sacrifices  (chapters 
i.-vii.).  II.  An  historical  section  containing,  first, 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (chapter 
viii.) ;  next,  his  first  oflering  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple (ix.) ;  and  lastly,  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  their  presumptuous 
oflFence  (x.).  III.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  im- 
purity, and  the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances 
for  putting  away  impurity  (xi.-xvi.).  IV.  Laws 
chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  separation  between 
Israel  and  the  heathen  nations  (xvii.-xx.).  V.  Laws 
concerning  the  priests  (xxi.,  xxii.) ;  and  certain  holy- 
days  and  festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  together  with  an 
episode  (xxiv.).  The  section  extends  from  chapter 
xxi.  1  to  xxvi.  2.  VI.  Promises  and  threats  (xxvi. 
3-46).  VII.  An  appendix  containing  the  laws  con- 
cerning vows  (xxvii.). — I.  ExoDcs  concludes  with 
the  account  of  the  completion  of  the  Tabernacle. 
From  the  Tabernacle,  thus  rendered  glorious  by  the 
Divine  Presence,  issues  the  legislation  contained  in 
Leviticus.  As  Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  people  in 
the  Tabernacle,  so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah 
in  the  offering.  Without  offerings  none  may  ap- 
proach Him.  The  regulations  respecting  the  sacri- 
fices fall  into  three  groups,  and  each  of  these  groups 
again  consists  of  a  decalogue  of  instructions.  Ber- 
theau  has  observed  that  this  principle  runs  through 
all  the  laws  of  Moses.  His  arrangement,  though 
not  fully  approved,  is  here  given  in  the  main,  as 
suggestive  at  least  of  the  main  structure  of  the 
book.  1.  The  first  group  of  regulations  (chapters 
i.-iii.)  deals  with  three  kinds  of  offerings  :  the  burnt- 
offering,  the  meat-offering,  and  the  thank-offering, 
i.  The  BCRXT-OFFERiXG  (chapter  i.)  in  three  sections. 
It  might  be  either  (1.)  a  male  without  blemish  from 
the  herds,  verses  3-9  ;  or,  (2.)  a  male  without  blem- 
ish from  the  flocks,  or  lesser  cattle,  verses  10-13 ; 
or  (3.)  it  might  be  fowls,  an  offering  of  turtle-doves 
or  young  pigeons,  verses  14-17.  ii.  The  next  group 
(chapter  ii.)  presents  many  more  difiBculties.  The 
MEAT-OFFERixo,  OF  bloodlcss  offering,  in  four  sec- 
tions: (1.)  in  its  uncooked  form,  conskting  of  fine 
flour  with  oil  and  frankincense,  vei-ses  1-3 ;  (2.)  in 
its  cooked  form,  of  which  three  different  kinds  arc 
specified — baked  in  the  oven,  fried,  or  boiled,  verses 
4—10 ;  (3.)  the  prohibition  of  leaven,  and  the  direc- 
tion to  use  salt  in  all  the  meat-offerings,  11-13 ;  (4.) 
the  oblation  of  FiEST-FRtriTS,  14-16.  This  seems  on 
the  whole  the  best  arrangement  of  the  group  (so 
Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Pcrowne).  The  Masorctic  arrangement  is 
in  five  sections :  verses  1-3;  4;  5, 6;  7-13;  14-lC. 
iii.  The  "peace-offering"  (A.  V.),  or  "thank- 
offering"  (Ewald)  (chapter  iii.),  in  three  sections. 
Strictly  speaking  this  falls  under  two  heads :  first, 
when  it  is  of  the  herd ;  and  secondly,  when  it  is  of 
the  flock.  But  this  last  has  again  its  subdivision ; 
for  the  offering  when  of  the  flock  may  be  either  a 
lamb  or  a  goat.  Accordingly  the  three  sections  are 
verses  1-5;  7-11;  12-16;  and  verse  17  a  general 
conclusion.  This  concludes  the  first  Decalogue  of 
the  book.  2.  Chapters  iv.,  v.  The  laws  concerning 
the  sin-offering  and  the  trespass-  (or  guilt-)  offering. 
The  si.v-OFFERiso  (chapter  iv.)  is  treated  of  under 
four  specified  cases,  after  a  short  introduction  to 
the  whole  in  verses  1,  2 :  (1.)  the  sin-offering  for  the 
priest,  3-12 ;  (2.)  for  the  whole  congregation,  13-21 ; 
(3.)  for  a  ruler,  22-26 ;  (4.)  for  one  of  the  common 
people,  27-35.  After  these  four  cases,  in  which  the 
offering  is  to  be  made  for  four  different  classes,  there 
follow  provisions  respecting  three  several  kinds  of 
transgression  for  which  atonement  must  be  made 
(v.  1-4).     We  may  follow  Bertheau,  Baumgarten, 
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and  Knobel,  in  regarding  them  as  special  instances 
in  which  a  sin- ottering  was  to  be  brought.  The 
Decalogue  is  then  completed  by  the  three  regula- 
tions respecting  the  guilt-ottering  (or  trespass-offer- 
ing), verses  14-16,  17-19,  20-2fi.  As  in  the  former 
Decalogue,  the  nature  of  the  offerings,  so  hi  this  the 
person  and  the  nature  of  the  offence  are  the  chief 
features  in  the  several  statutes.  S.  Chapters  vi.  vii. 
Naturally  upon  the  law  of  sacrifices  follows  the  law 
of  the  priests'  duties  when  they  offer  the  sacrifices. 
In  this  group  tlie  different  kmds  of  offerings  are 
named  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding Decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at  the 
consecration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the  thank- 
offering,  immediately  after  the  meat-offering,  which 
it  resembles ;  and  the  thank-offering  now  appears 
after  the  trespass-offering.  There  are  therefore,  in 
all,  six  kinds  of  offerings  ;  and  in  each  the  priest  has 
his  distinct  duties.  Bertheau  has  arranged  the 
enactments  respecting  these  duties  in  five  Deca- 
logues: vi.  9-13  and  14-18;  19-30;  vii.  1-10;  11- 
21 ;  23-33.  Chapter  vii.  closes  with  a  brief  his- 
torical notice  of  the  fact  that  these  several  com- 
mands were  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (verses 
35-38). — n.  Chapters  viii.-x.  This  section  is  en- 
tirely historical.  In  chapter  viii.  we  have  the  ac- 
count of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by 
Moses  before  the  whole  congregation.  In  chapter 
ix.  Aaron  offers,  eight  days  after  his  consecration, 
his  first  offering  for  himself  and  the  people.  Chap- 
ter x.  tells  how  Nadab  and  Abihu  perished  because 
of  their  presumption. — III.  Chapters  xi.-xvi.  The 
first  seven  Decalogues  had  reference  to  the  putting 
away  oi  guilt.  The  next  seven  concern  themselves 
with  the  putting  away  of  impurity.  That  chapters 
xi.-xv.  hang  together  so  as  to  form  one  series  of  laws 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only  question  is  about 
chapter  xvi.,  which  by  its  opening  is  connected  im- 
mediately with  the  occurrence  related  in  chapter  x. 
Historically  it  would  seem  therefore  that  chapter 
xvi.  ought  to  have  followed  chapter  x.  And  as  this 
order  is  neglected,  it  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
some  other  principle  of  arrangement  than  that  of 
historical  sequence  has  been  adopted.  This  we  find 
in  the  solemn  significance  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (xvi.).  1.  The  first  Decalogue  in  this  group 
refers  to  clean  and  unclean  flesh.  (Unclean 
Meats.)  Five  classes  of  animals  are  pronounced  un- 
clean. The  first  four  enactments  declare  what  ani- 
mals may  and  may  not  be  eaten,  whether  (1.)  beasts 
of  the  earth  (2-8),  or  (2.)  fishes  (9-12),  or  (3.)  birds 
(13-20),  or  (4.)  creeping  things  with  wings  (21-23). 
The  next  four  are  intended  to  guard  against  pollu- 
tion by  contact  with  the  carcass  of  anvof  these 
animals :  (5.)  ver.*  24-26  ;  (6.)  ver.  27,"  28  ;  (7.) 
ver.  29-38;  (8.)  ver.  39,  40.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  specify  the  last  class  of  animals  which  are 
unclean  for  food ;  (9.)  41,  42,  and  forbid  any  other 
kind  of  pollution  by  means  of  them,  (10.)  43-45. 
Ver.  46  and  47  are  merely  a  concluding  sum- 
mary. 2.  Chapter  xii.  Women's  purification  in 
childbed.  The  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to 
Bertheau,  constitutes  the  first  law  of  this  Decalogue. 
The  remaining  nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man 
and  in  garments.  3.  Chapter  xiv.  1-32.  "  The  law 
of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing,"  i.  e.  the 
law  which  the  priest  is  to  observe  in  purifying  the 
leper.  The  priest  is  mentioned  in  ten  verses,  each 
of  which  begins  one  of  the  ten  sections  of  this  law 
(3,4,5,11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20).  4.  Chapter 
xiv.  33-57.  The  leprosy  in  a  house,  concluding  with 


a  short  summary,  verses  54-57,  which  clo.«e8  the 
statute  concerning  leprosy.  5  and  6.  Tlie  law 
of  uncleanness  by  issue,  &c.,  in  two  decalojiucs  ■ 
chapters  xv.  1-15;  16-31,  Ver.  32  and  33'"lbun 
merely  the  same  general  conclusion  as  in  xiv.  !A- 
57.  7.  Chapter  xvi,  treats  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. (Atonement,  Day  of.)  The  Law  itself  is 
contained  in  ver.  1-28.  Ver.  2y-84  consist  of 
an  exhortation  to  its  careful  observance.  In  the 
act  of  atonement  three  persons  are  concerned.  The 
high-priest — in  this  instance  Aaron ;  the  man  who 
leads  away  the  goat  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness ; 
and  he  who  burns  the  skin,  flesh,  and  dung  of  the 
bullock  and  goat  of  the  sin-oflering  without  the 
camp.  The  last  two  have  special  purifications  as- 
signed them.  The  ninth  and  tenth  enactments  pre- 
scribe what  these  purifications  are.  The  duties  of 
Aaron  consequently  ought,  if  the  division  into  dec- 
ades is  correct,  to  be  comprised  in  eight  enactments. 
According  to  this  the  Decalogue  will  stand  thus : — 
(1.)  ver,  2;  (2.)  ver.  3-6;  (3.)  rer.  6,  7;  (4.) 
ver.  8;  (5.)  ver.  9,  10;  (6.)  ver.  11-19;  (7.)  ver. 
20-22;  (8.)  ver.  23-25;  (9.)  ver.  26;  (10.)  ver. 
27,  28.  We  have  now  reached  the  great  cen- 
tral point  of  the  book.  Two  gicat  truths  have 
been  established :  first,  that  God  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  means  of  appointed  sacrifices ;  next, 
that  man  in  nature  and  life  is  full  of  pollution,  which 
must  be  cleansed.  And  now  a  third  is  taught,  viz. 
that  not  by  several  cleansings  for  several  sins  and 
pollutions  can  guilt  be  put  away.  The  several  acts 
of  sin  are  but  so  many  manifestations  of  the  sinful 
nature.  For  this,  therefore,  also  must  atonement 
be  made. — IV.  Chapters  xvii.-xx.  And  now  Israel 
is  reminded  that  it  is  the  holy  nation.  The  great 
atonement  offered,  it  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  life.  It 
is  a  separate  nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  God.  Here  consequently  we  find  those 
laws  and  ordinances  which  especially  distinguish 
the  nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  nations.  Here 
again  we  may  trace,  as  before,  a  group  of  seven  dec- 
alogues. But  the  several  decalogues  are  not  so 
clearly  marked ;  nor  are  the  characteristic  phrases 
and  the  introductions  and  conclusions  so  common. 
In  chapter  xviii.  there  are  twenty  enactments,  and 
in  chapter  xix.  thirty.  In  chapter  xvii.,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  chapter  xx. 
there  are  fourteen.  Bertheau,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  usual  arrangement  of  the  laws  in  decalogues, 
would  transpose  chapter  xviii.,  and  place  it  after 
chapter  xix.  There  is,  however  (so  Mr.  Perowne),  a 
point  of  connection  betw  een  chapters  xvii.  and  xviii. 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  their  position  in  our  present  text  is 
the  right  one.  All  the  six  enactments  in  chapter 
xvii.  (ver.  3-5,  ver.  6,  7,  ver.  8,  9,  ver.  10-12,  ver. 
13,  14,  ver.  15)  bear  upon  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  as  compared  with  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  false  gods.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  any  license 
to  idolatrous  practices,  which  might  possibly  be 
drawn  from  the  sending  of  the  goat  for  Azazel  into 
the  wilderness,  especially,  perhaps,  against  the 
Egyptian  custom  of  appeasing  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the 
wilderness,  and  averting  his  malice.  (Atonement, 
Day  of.)  To  this  there  may  be  an  allusion  in  ver. 
7.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  and  more  simple 
to  regard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters  ns 
directed  against  two  prevalent  heathen  practices, 
the  eating  of  blood  and  fornication.  In  ch.  xviii., 
after  the  introduction,  ver.  1-5,  there  follow  twenty 
enactments  concerning  unlawful  marriages  and  un- 
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natural  lusts.  The  first  ten  are  contained  one  in 
each  verse,  ver.  6-15.  The  next  ten  range  them- 
selves in  like  manner  with  the  verses,  except  that 
ver.  17  and  23  contain  each  two.  Ch.  xix.  Three 
Decalogues,  introduced  by  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  be 
holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  God  am  holy,"  and  ending 
with,  "  Ye  shall  observe  all  my  statutes,  and  all  my 
judgments,  and  do  them.  I  am  Jehovah."  The 
laws  here  are  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  many 
of  them  merely  a  repetition  of  previous  laws. — V. 
We  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  seven  decalogues 
— ch.  xxL-xxvi.  2.  The  subjects  comprised  in  these 
enactments  are — first,  the  personal  purity  of  the 
priests.  They  may  not  defile  themselves  for  the 
dead ;  their  wives  and  daughters  must  be  pure,  and 
they  themselves  must  be  free  from  all  personal 
blemish  (eh.  xxi.).  Next,  the  eating  of  the  holy 
things  is  permitted  only  to  priests  who  are  free  from 
all  uncleanncss :  they  and  their  household  only  may 
eat  them  (xxii.  1-16).  Thirdly,  the  offerings  of  Is- 
rael are  to  be  pure  and  without  blemish  (xxiL  17- 
33).  The  fourth  series  provides  for  the  due  cele- 
bration of  the  great  festivals  when  priests  and 
people  were  to  be  gathered  together  before  Jehovah 
in  holy  convocation  (xxiii.  1-38).  Bertheau  omits 
ch.  xxiiL  39-44  and  ch.  xxiv. '  Mr.  Perowne  con- 
siders the  former  a  later  addition,  containing  further 
instructions  respecting  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Ch.  xxiv.  has  first  a  command  concerning  the  oil 
for  the  lamps  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21 ;  then,  directions  about  the 
shew-bread ;  lastly,  certain  enactments  arising  out 
of  the  BLASPHEMY  of  Shelomith's  son,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  in  his 
case.  Bertheau's  fifth  Decalogue  is  in  ch.  xxv.  7- 
22,  respecting  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubi- 
lee ;  the  sixth  in  xxv.  23-38,  respecting  the  tenure 
and  sale  of  lands  and  houses,  the  redemption  of 
them  at  the  Jubilee,  and  usury ;  the  seventh  in  xxv, 
39-xxvL  2,  respecting  servants,  idols,  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  sanctuary. — VI.  The  seven  decalogues  are 
now  fitly  closed  by  promises  of  the  richest  blessings 
to  those  that  hearken  unto  and  do  these  command- 
ments, and  threats  of  utter  destruction  to  those 
that  break  the  covenant  of  their  God  (xxvi.  3-45). 
— VII.  The  legislation  is  evidently  completed  in 
ch.  xxvi.  46  : — "  These  are  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments and  laws  which  Jehovah  made  between  Him 
and  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai  by  the 
hand  of  Moses."  Ch.  xxvii.  is  a  later  appendix  (so 
Mr.  Perowne,  with  some  German  critics,  &c. ;  see 
below). — Integrity.  This  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Those  critics  even  who  are  in  favor  of  different 
documents  in  the  Pe-statecch  assign  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  book  to  one  writer,  the  Elohist,  or 
author  of  the  original  document  According  to  Kno- 
bel,  the  only  portions  which  are  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  Elohist,  are — Moses'  rebuke  of  Aaron  because 
the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  had  been  burnt  (x.  16- 
20) ;  the  group  of  laws  in  ch.  xvii.-xx. ;  certain  ad- 
ditional enactments  respecting  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  and  of  Tabernacles  (xxiii.,  part  of 
ver.  2,  ver.  3,  18,  19,  22,  39-44) ;  the  punishments 
ordained  for  blasphemy,  murder,  &c.  (xxiv.  10-23) ; 
the  directions  respecting  the  Sabbatical  year  (xxv. 


'  •*  We  are  not  to  look  for  each  loslcal  arnuiErcment  as 
may  Ik;  found  tn  a  modem  code.  The  lav  to  iKrael  was 
pven  in  a  popular  manner,  and  recorded  in  a  book  meant 
for  all  to  ftudv :  and  itH  reinilations  partly  an>!»e.  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  out  of  emergencies  which  the  Divine 
purpow!  had  nrransred  for  hriniring  ont  some  particulars 
of  tlic  Divine  commands  "  (Professor  Douglas,  la  Fbn.). 


I  18-22),  and  the  promises  and  warnings  contained 
I  in  ch.  xxvi. — We  must  not  quit  this  book  without 
I  a  word  on  what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning. 
That  so  elaborate  a  ritual  looked  beyond  itself  we 
cannot  doubt  It  was  a  prophecy  of  things  to 
come ;  a  shadow  whereof  the  substance  was  Christ 
and  His  kingdom.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to 
say  what  the  exact  relation  is  between  the  type  and 
the  antitype.  But  we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  not  acknowledge  that  the  Levitical 
priests  "  served  the  pattern  and  type  of  heavenly 
things  " — that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to 
and  found  their  interpretation  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
— that  the  ordinances  of  outward  purification  signi- 
fied the  true  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  con- 
science from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God. 
One  idea,  moreover,  penetrates  the  whole  of  this 
vast  and  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real 
glory  even  apart  from  any  prophetic  significance. 
Holiness  is  its  end.  Holiness  is  its  character. 
Bible  ;  Caxos  ;  Inspiration  ;  Law  of  Moses. 

Lib'a-nns  (L. ;  Gr.  Libanos,  fr.  Heb.)  =  Lebanon 
(1  Esd.  iv.  48,  V.  55 ;  2  Esd.  xv.  20 ;  Jd.  L  7  ;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  13, 1.  12).     Antilibanus. 

Lib'er-tines  [-tinz]  (see  below).  This  word  occurs 
once  only  in  the  X.  T.  (Acts  vi.  9).  The  question 
is,  who  were  these  "  Libertines,"  and  in  what  rela- 
tion did  they  stand  to  the  others  who  are  mentioned 
with  them  ?  Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been 
several  explanations.  (1.)  The  other  names  (in  ver. 
9)  being  local,  this  also  has  been  referred  to  a  sup- 
posed town  of  Libertum,  in  the  pro-consular  prov- 
ince of  Africa,  as  if  =r  (hose  from  Libertum.— (2.) 
Conjectural  readings  have  been  proposed,  but  every 
rule  of  textual  criticism  is  against  the  reception  of 
a  reading  imsupported  by  a  single  MS.  or  version. 
— (3.)  Taking  the  word  in  its  received  meaning  as 
fr.  L.  =  freednien,  Lightfoot  finds  in  it  a  desciip- 
tion  of  natives  of  Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  into 
slavery,  had  been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters. — 
(4.)  Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as  de- 
scribing Italian  freedmen  who  had  become  converts 
to  Judaism. — (5.)  The  earliest  explanation  of  the 
word  (Chrysostom)  has  been  adopted  by  the  most 
recent  authorities  (Winer,  Meyer,  Kitto,  Fairbaim, 
&c.),  that  the  Libertini  are  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and  other  Roman  generals 
in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
had  afterward  been  emancipated,  and  returned,  per- 
manently or  for  a  time,  to  the  country  of  their 
fathers.  Under  Tiberius  (a.  d.  19),  4,000  were  ban- 
ished from  Rome  to  Sardinia. 

Lib'iuh  (Heb.  vhiieness,  cUamest,  Ges.).  I.  A 
city  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was 
taken  by  Joshua  immediately  after  the  rout  of 
Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  29-32,  39,  xii.  15).  Libnah 
belonged  to  the  district  of  the  maritime  lowland  of 
Judah  (Sephela),  among  the  cities  of  which  district 
it  is  enumerated  (xv.  42).  Libnah  was  appropriated 
with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  priests  (xxi.  13  ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  57).  In  the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  it  "  revolted  "  from  Judah  at  the  same  time 
with  Edom  (2  K.  viii.  22;  2  Chr.  xxL  10).  On 
completing  or  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Lachish, 
Sennacherib  laid  siege  to  Libnah  (2  K.  xix.  8;  Is. 
xxxvii.  8).  It  was  tlie  native  place  of  Hamutal,  the 
queen  of  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiiL 
31)  and  Zedekiah  (xxiv.  18  ;  Jer.  lii.  1).  Libnah  is 
descril>ed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  merely  as  a  vil- 
lage of  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis.  Its  site  has 
hitherto  escaped  not  only  discovery,  but,  until 
lately,  even  conjecture.     Stanley  would  locate  it  at 
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Tell  es-Sd^eh,  a  white-faced  hill,  five  miles  N.  W.  of 
Beit  Jibrin.  (Gath.)  Van  de  Velde  places  it  with 
confidence  at  Ardk  d-Menshiyeh,  a  hill  with  a  small 
village  and  some  ruins,  four  miles  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin. 
Wilton  (in  Fbn.)  identifies  it  with  Lebben,  a  village 
almost  five  miles  S.  of  Gaza. — 2,  A  station  at  which 
the  Israelites  encamped,  on  their  journey  between 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiii. 
20,  21);  =  Laban  in  Deut.  i.  1  ?  Wilton  (in  Fbn.) 
identifies  it  with  Bajr  el-Abyad  (=  the  white  stone), 
a  place  about  sixty  miles  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba. 
Kadesh  ;  Wilderness  of  the  Wandering. 

Lib'ni  (Heb.  white,  Ges.).  1,  Eldest  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Levi  (F.x.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18;  1 
Chr.  vi.  17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
LiBXiTES.— 2.  Son  of  Mahli,  or  Mahali,  son  of 
Merari  (vi.  29).  Some  suppose  that  he  =  No.  1, 
and  that  something  has  been  omitted  (compare  ver. 
29  with  20,  42). 

Lib'nites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Libni,  son 
of  Gershom  (Num.  iiL  21,  xxvi.  58).  Gersuonites; 
Levites. 

Lib'y-a  [-e-ah]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  Idbue;  compare  Lehabim, 
Lcbim)  occurs  in  Acts  ii.  10,  in  the  periphrasis  "  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  Ctrene,"  which  obviously 
means  the  Cyrenaica.  The  name  Libya  is  applied 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  African  con- 
tinent, generally  excepting  Egypt.  For  "  Libya '" 
(Ez.  XXX.  5,  xxxviii.  6)  the  margin  has  "Puct.' 
Lcbim. 

*  Lib'y-ans  [-e-anz]  =  people  of  Libya  ( Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  margin  "  Put ; "  Dan.  xi.  43).     Lcbim  ;  Phct. 

Liee  (Heb.  cinuim,  cinndm),  pi.  of  loioie,  a  well- 
known  parasitic  insect.  This  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  31 ; 
both  of  which  passages  have  reference  to  the  third 
great  plague  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew  word — which, 
with  some  slight  variation,  occurs  only  in  Ex.  viii. 
16-18,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  31 — has  given  occasion  to 
whole  pages  of  discussion.  Some  commentators 
(Michaelis,  Oedmann,  Eosenmiiller,  Harenberg,  Ged- 
des,  Harris),  with  Philo,  and  Origen,  and  indeed 
modern  writers  generall)',  suppose  that  gnats  are 
the  animals  intended  by  the  original  word ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  Josephus, 
Bochart,  Bryant,  &c.,  favor  the  A.  V.  translation. 
The  old  versions  are  claimed  by  Bochart  as  support- 
ing the  opinion  that  lice  are  here  intended.  On  the 
whole,  this  much  appears  certain  (so  Mr.  Houghton), 
that  those  commentators  who  assert  that  cinnim 
means  pints  or  mosquitoes,  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion without  sufficient  authority;  they  have 
based  their  arguments  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the 
LXX.,  though  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the 
Greek  word  [sknips,  pi.  tJcniphes,  probably  origin- 
ally =  any  small  irritating  creature)  used  by  these 
translators  has  any  reference  to  g7iats.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority  for 
rejecting  the  A.  V.  translation  lice.  Plagues  of 
Egypt. 

Liea-ten'antS.  The  Heb.  aha^idarpan  or  Schash- 
darpan  was  the  official  title  of  the  satraps  or  vice- 
roys who  governed  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire; it  is  rendered  "lieutenant"  in  Esth.  iii.  12, 
viii.  9,  ix.  3 ;  Ezr.  viii.  36,  and  the  kindred  Chaldaic 
word  is  translated  "  prince  "  in  Dan.  iiL  2,  3,  27,  vi. 
Iff. 

*  Life,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  ha;/  or 
chai/  (Gen.  i.  20,  ii.  7,  9,  iii.  14,  17,  &c.),  also  trans- 
lated "  living  "  (i.  21,  24,  iii.  20,  &c.),  "  living  thing  " 
(i.  28,  vi.  19),  &c.— Heb.  nephesh  (i.  30,ix.  4,  5,&c.), 
usually  translated  "soul"  (xii.  5,  13;  Ps.  xi.  1,  11, 


&c.),  sometimes  "mind"  (xxiii.  8,  &c.),  "  person " 
(xiv.  21,  &c.),  "heart"  (Ex.  x.xiii.  9,  &c.),  &c.— 3. 
Gr,  bios  (=  the  present  life,  Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.) 
(Lk.  viii,  14;  1  Tim,  ii.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
3;  1  Jn,  ii,  16),  also  translated  "living"  (Mk.  xii. 
44;  Lk.  XV.  12,  30,  xxi.  4),  "good"  (1  Jn.  iii.  17). 
— 4.  Gr.  zoe  (Mat.  vii.  14,  and  about  130  other  pas- 
sages in  N.  T.),  The  kindred  Gr.  verb  zao,  trans- 
lated "  to  live,"  &c.,  occurs  as  often. — 5.  Gr.  jmeu- 
ma  (Rev,  xiii,  19),  usually  translated  "  spirit  "  or 
"  ghost."~6.  Gr.  psuclie  (Mat.  ii.  20,  vi.  25,  x.  39, 
&c.),  often  translated  "socl  "  (x,  28,  xi.  29,  &c.). — 
"  Life  "  and  "  to  live  "  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
denote  the  physical  existence  of  men,  animals,  &c. 
(Gen.  XXV.  7  ;  Acts  xvii.  25,  28,  &c.) ;  the  possession 
or  enjoyment  of  that  which  makes  existence  val- 
uable, viz.  happiness,  or  well-being  (Ps.  xvi,  11  ; 
Acts  ii.  28,  &c.),  which  in  the  case  of  intelligent 
moral  beings  is  closely  connected  with  the  favor  of 
God  and  conformity  to  His  character  (Rom.  vi.  4, 
viii,  6 ;  Eph.  iv,  18) ;  the  existence  which  is  pre- 
eminently worthy  of  the  name  "  life,"  viz.  the  im- 
mortality of  blessedness  and  glory,  whith  is  en- 
joyed by  holy  beings  in  heaven,  and  which  is  to  be 
the  portion  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Mat.  xix,  16,  17 ;  Rom.  ii.  7,  v.  17,  vi.  23,  kc). 
Damnation  ;  Death  ;  Eternal,  &c. 

*  Lif;ht  [lite]  (Heb.  or ;  Gr.  phos,  &c.)  denotes 
not  only  the  element  or  medium  by  which  we  see 
(Gen.  i.  3-5,  &c.),  and  the  sun  or  other  source  of 
illumination  (i.  14  ff.,  &c.) ;  but  also  that  which  il- 
luminates or  enlightens  in  an  intellectual,  moral, 
or  spiritual  sense  (Mat.  vi.  23 ;  Jn,  i.  4,  v.  35,  &c.). 
Light  is  opposed  to  darkness,  and  in  the  Scriptures 
is  closely  connected  with  life.  "  God  is  light "  in 
the  highest  sense  (1  Jn.  i.  5);  heaven  is  the  world 
of  "light"  (Col.  i.  12) ;  purity,  holiness,  goodness, 
characterize  "the  children  of  light"  (Lk.  xvi.  8; 
Eph.  V.  8) ;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "  light  of  the  world  " 
(Jn.  ix.  5),  &c, 

*  Light'niiig  =  the  visible  electric  flash  of  which 
THCXDER  is  the  noise. 

Lign-ai'ces  [lig-nal'oze,  or  line-al'oze].    Aloes. 

Li'gnrc,  or  Lig'urc  (Heb.  Ushem),  a  precious 
stone  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the 
first  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate. It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  certain- 
ty, what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term. 
The  LXX.  version  generally,  the  Vulgate  and  Jo- 
sephus, understand  the  lyncurixtm  or  ligurium  ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  identify 
the  hgnrium  of  the  ancients  with  any  known  pre- 
cious stone.  Dr.  Woodward  and  some  old  commen- 
tators have  supposed  that  it  was  some  kind  of  be- 
lenmile  ;  others,  amber ;  others  again,  opal ;  Dr. 
Watson,  the  tourmaline ;  Beckmann,  Braun,  Epi- 
phanius,  J.  de  Laet,  Hill,  Rosenmiiller,  the  hyacinth 
stone  of  modern  mineralogists.  So  King  {Natural 
History  of  Precious  Stones)  m&Ves,  the  Gr.  Inngkou- 
rion,  L,  lyricurium  =  the  modern  jacinth.  But 
Theophrastus,  speaking  of  the  properties  of  the 
lyvcurium,  savs  that  it  attracts  not  only  light  par- 
ticles of  wood,  but  fragments  of  iron  and  brass. 
Now,  there  is  no  peculiar  attractive  power  in  the 
hyacinth.  More  probable,  though  still  inconclusive 
(so  Mr.  Houghton),  appears  the  opinion  of  those  who 
identifv  the  lyncurium  with  the  tourmaline,  or  more 
definitely  with  the  red  variety  known  as  rubellite, 
which  is  a  hard  stone  and  used  as  a  gem,  and  some- 
times sold  for  red  sapphire.  Tourmaline  becomes, 
as  is  well  known,  electrically  polar  when  heated. 
It  is  a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
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Qsually  in  prismatic  crvstals.     The  word  ligure  is  j 
unknown  in  modem  mineralogj. 

•  Likeness.     Adam ;  Idol. 

lik'bi  (Ileb.  learned,  Ges.),  a  Manassite,  son  of 
Shemida,  the  son  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  viL  19).  | 

Ul'y    (Ileb.  shushdn,    shoshaunali ;    Gr.  kriuon).  j 
The  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  "  rose "  in  the  Chal-  i 
dee  Targum,  and  by  Maimonides  and  other  rab-  j 
binical  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Kimchi  and  : 
Ben  Melech,  who  in  1  K.  vii.  19  translated  it  by 
"violet."     But  krinon,  or  "lily,"   is  the   uniform  j 
rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  probably  the  true  one, 
as  it  is  supported  by  the   analogy  of  the  Arabic  j 
and  Persian  »j«a«,  which  has  the  same  meaning  to  | 
this  day,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  } 
Syriac  and  Coptic.     But  although  there  is  little  I 
doubt  that  the  word  denotes  some   plant   of  the  i 
lily  family,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  individual 
species  it  especially  designates.     Dioscorides  bears  ; 
witness  to   the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  Syria  and  [ 
Pisidia,  from  which  the  best  perfume  was  made.     If 
the  Heb.  ihushAn.  or  fhosJianndh  of  the  0.  T.  =  the  ■ 
Gr.  kri/ioH  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  there  j 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  designated  by  j 
these  terms  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  object  , 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Mat.  vi.  I 
28 ;  Lk.  xii.  27) ;  it  must  have  flourished  in  the  deep 
broad  valleys  of  Palestine  (Cant.  ii.  1),  among  the 
thorny  shrubs  (il  2)  and  pastures  of  the  desert  (16, 
iv.  5,  vi.  3),  and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv.   5 ;  Ecclus. 
xxxix.  14).     That  its  flowers  were  brilliant  in  color 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  Mat.  vi.  28,  where  it 
is  compared  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Solomon ; 
and  that  this  color  was  scarlet  or  purple  is  implied 
in  Cant.  v.  13.     There  appears  to  be  no  species  of 
lily  which  so  completely  answers  all  these  require- 
ments as  the  LUium  Chalcedonicum,  or  Scarlet  Mar- 
tagon,  which  grows  in  profusion  in  the  Levant  (so 
Mr.  Wright).     But  direct  evidence  on  the  point  is 
still  to  be  desired  from  the  observation  of  travel- 
lers.    Other  plants  have  been  identified  with  the 
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thuthdn.  Cresenius  derives  the  word  from  a  root 
signifying  to  be  while,  and  it  has  hence  been  inferre<l 
that  the  thiuhun  is  the  white  lily.  Dr.  Royle  (in  Kitto) 
identified  the  "  lily  "  of  the  Canticles  with  the  hhu 
of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  many  allusions  to  "  feeding 


among  the  lilies."  The  purple  flowers  of  the  khob, 
or  wild  artichoke,  which  abounds  in  the  plain  X.  of 
Tabor  and  in  the  valley  of  Esdnelon,  have  beon 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  "  lilies  of  the  field  "  al- 
luded to  in  Mat.  vi.  28  (Wilson).  Bonar  mentions 
a  plant,  with  lilac  flowers  like  the  hyacinth,  and 
called  by  the  Arabs  usweih,  which  he  considered  to 
be  of  the  species  denominated  lily  in  Scripture. 
Stanley  suggests  that  the  name  "lily"  "may  in- 
clude the  numerous  flowers  of  the  tulip  or  amaryllis 
kind,  which  appear  in  the  early  summer,  or  the  au- 
tumn of  Palestine."  The  Phenician  architects  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  decorated  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
with  "  lily-work,"  i.  e.  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
lily  (IK.  vii.),  corresponding  to  the  lotus-headed 
capitals  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  rim  of  the 
"  brazen  sea "  was  possibly  wrought  in  the  form 
of  the  recurved  margin  of  a  lilv-flower  (1  K.  viL 
26). 

lime  (Heb.  sid).  This  substance  is  noticed  only 
in  Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4  (A.  V.  "plaster"),  in  Is.  xxxiiL 
12,  and  in  Am.  ii.  1.  Limestone  is  the  common 
rock  of  Palestine.  "The  burnings  of  lime"  (Is. 
1.  c.)  figuratively  express  complete  destruction.  Fcr- 
SACE ;  Haxpicraft  ;  Mortaji. 

*  Line.    Cord. 

*  Line-age.     Gen-ealogt. 

Linen.  1.  Heb.  shesh,  usually  translated  "  fine 
linen ; "  once  (Prov.  xxxi.  22)  "  silk ; "  in  Esth.  i.  G 
"  marble,"  and  "  blue,"  margin  "  marble ; "  in  Cant, 
v.  15"  marble."  As  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of 
the  linen  manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  connec- 
tion with  that  country  that  we  find  the  first  allusion 
to  it  in  the  Bible.  Joseph,  when  promoted  to  be 
ruler  of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  "in  vestures  ai fine 
linen''''  (shesh,  margin  "silk,"  Gen.  xli.  42),  and 
among  the  offerings  for  the  Tabernacle  of  things 
which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out  of  Egypt  were 
"blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and^ne  linen"  (Ex. 
XXV.  4,  XXXV.  6).  Of  this  were  made  the  ten  em- 
broidered hangings  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  veil  be- 
fore the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  curtains  for  the  en- 
trance (xxvl  1,  31, 36),  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest 
with  its  curious  girdle  and  the  breastplate,  the 
high-priest's  tunic  and  mitre  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15,  39), 
the  tunics,  turbans,  and  drawers  of  the  inferior 
priests  (xxxix.  27,  28). — 2.  Heb.  bad,  uniformly 
translated  "  linen."  In  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi. 
10,  the  drawers  of  the  priests  and  their  flowing 
robes  are  said  to  be  of  linen  (Heb.  bad) ;  and  the 
tunic  of  the  high-priest,  his  girdle  and  mitre,  which 
he  wore  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  were  of  the  same 
material  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  From  a  comparison  of  Ex. 
xxviii.  42  with  xxxix.  28  it  seems  clear  that  bad  = 
thesh  ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference  betwaen  them, 
the  latter  probably  =  the  spun  threads,  the  former 
=  the  linen  woven  from  them.  The  wise-hearted 
among  the  women  of  the  congregation  spun  the 
flax  used  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  hangings 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) ;  and  the  making 
of  linen  (tihesli)  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  wom- 
en, of  whose  dress  it  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V.  "silk;"  Ex.  xvi.  10,  13; 
compare  Rev.  xviii.  16).  In  Ez.  xxvii.  7  »hit,h  is 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Egjpt,  which 
the  Tyrians  imported  and  used  for  the  sails  of  their 
ships;  and  the  vessel  constructed  for  Ptolemy 
Philopator  is  said  by  Athenteus  to  have  had  a  sail 
of  bifssu*  (see  below).  In  no  case  is  bad  used  for 
other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious  ceremonies  (1 
Sam.  ii.  18,  xxii.  18 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14  ;  Dan.  x.  5,  &c.), 
though  the  other  terms  rendered  "  linen  "  are  ap- 
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plied  to  the  ordinary  dress  of  women  and  persons 
in  high  rank. — 3.  Heb.  buts,  always  translated  "  fine 
linen,"  except  in  2  Chr.  v.  12  (A.  S'.  "  white  linen  "), 
is  apparently  a  late  word,  and  probably  =  the  Gr. 
bu.-<sos  (L.  6_(/«««),  by  which  it  is  represented  by  the 
LXX.  It  was  used  tor  the  dresses  of  the  Levite  choir 
in  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12),  for  the  loose  upper 
garment  worn  by  kings  over  the  close-fitting  tunic 
(1  Chr.  XV.  27),  and  for  the  veil  of  the  Temple, 
embroidered  by  the  skill  of  the  Tyrian  artificers 
(2  Chr.  iii.  14).  Mordecai  was  arrayed  in  robes  of 
Jlne  linen  (buts)  and  purple  (Esth.  viii.  15)  when 
honored  by  the  Persian  king,  and  the  dress  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable  was  purple  and  Jine  linen 
(Gr.  bussos,  Lk.  xvi.  19).  "  Fine  linen  "  (Gr.  bussos), 
purple  and  silk,  are  enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12 
as  among  the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 
— 4.  Heb.  etun  occurs  but  once  (Prov.  vii.  16,  A.  V. 
"  fine  linen  "),  and  there  in  connection  with  Egypt. 
It  was  probably  a  kind  of  thread,  made  of  fine 
Egyptian  flax,  and  used  for  ornamenting  the  cover- 
ings of  beds  with  tapestry-work. — 5.  Schultcns  sug- 
gests that  the  Gr.  sindon  is  derived  from  the  Heb. 
sud-hi,  which  is  used  of  the  thirty  linen  garments 
which  Samson  promised  to  his  companions  (Judg. 
xiv.  12,  13).  It  was  made  by  women  (Prov.  xxxi. 
24),  and  used  for  girdles  and  under-garaients  (Is. 
iii.  23;  compare  Mk.  xiv.  51,  52,  A.  V.  "linen 
cloth").  Linen  was  used  for  the  winding-sheets 
of  the  dead  bj'  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  by  the 
Greeks  (Gr.  sindon,  Mat.  xxvii.  59 ;  Mk.  xv.  46 ; 
Lk.  xxiii.  53:  Gr.  olhoniov,  Lk.  xxiv.  12;  Jn.  xix. 
40,  XX.  5-7).  Towels  were  made  of  it  (Jn.  xiii.  4, 
5),  and  napkins  (xi.  44),  like  the  coarse  linen  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  dress  of  the  poor  (Ecclus.  xl.  4) 
was  probably  unbleached  flax,  such  as  was  used 
for  barbers'  towels. — 6.  The  general  term  which  in- 
cluded all  those  already  mentioned  was  the  Heb. 
pishtch  (  =  Gr.  linon),  which  was  employed — like 
our  "  cotton " — to  denote  not  only  the  "  flax  " 
(Judg.  XV.  14)  or  raw  material  from  which  the  linen 
was  made,  but  also  the  plant  itself  (Josh.  ii.  6),  and 
the  manufacture  from  it.  It  is  generally  opposed 
to  wool,  as  a  vegetable  product  to  an  animal  (A.  V. 
"linen,"  Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59;  Dcut.  xxii.  11: 
A.  V.  "flax,"  Prov.  xxxi.  13;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9),  and 
was  used  for  nets  (Is.  xix.  9),  girdles  (Jer.  xiii.  1), 
and  measuring-lines  (Ez.  xl.  3),  as  well  as  for  the 
dress  of  the  priests  (xliv.  17,  18).  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  last-quoted  passages  with  Ex.  xxviii. 
42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10  (3),  xvi.  4,  23,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Heb.  bad  and  pishtch  denote  the  same  material, 
the  latter  being  the  more  general  term.  It  is 
equally  apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  Rev.  xv.  6 
with  xix.  8,  14,  that  the  Gr.  linon  (in  A.  V.  "  linen  ") 
and  lussiiion  (from  bussos,  in  A.  V.  "fine  linen") 
are  essentially  the  same. — 7.  One  word  remains  to 
be  noticed,  which  our  A.  V.  has  translated  "  linen 
yarn"  (1  K.  x.  28;  2  Chr.  i.  16),  brought  out  of 
Egypt  by  Solomon's  merchants.  The  Heb.  mikvch, 
or  mikve,  is  explained  by  seme  as  the  name  of  a 
place.  In  translating  the  word  "  linen  yam  "  the 
A.  V.  followed  Junius  and  Tremellius.  Frcm  time 
immemorial  Egypt  was  celebrated  for  its  linen  (Ez. 
xxvii.  7).  It  was  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
(Hdt.  ii.  37,  81).  Panopolis,  or  Chemmis  (the  mod- 
em Akhmim)  was  anciently  inhabited  by  linen- 
weavers  (Strabo,  xvii.  41,  p.  813).  According  to  He- 
rodotus (ii.  86)  the  mummy-cloths  were  of  hyssus. 
Combining  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  as  to  the 
mummy-cloths  with  the  results  of  microscopic  ex- 
amination, it  seems  clear  that  bysstis  was  Unen,  and 


not  cotton.  "  Fine  linen  i.«  "  (i.  e.  8}Tnbolize8)  "  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints  "  (Rev.  xix.  8). 

Lin'tel  =  the  beam  which  forms  the  upper  fart 
of  the  framework  of  a  door.  In  the  A.  V.  "  linttl " 
is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words.  1.  Jyil 
(1  K.  vi.  31);  translated  "post"  throughout  Ez. 
xl.,  xli.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word  is  extremely 
doubtful. — 2.  C'afihior  {Am.  ix.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  14).  The 
marginal  rendermg,  "  chapiter,  or  knop,"  of  both 
these  passages  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct. — 
3.  Mashkoph  (Ex.  xii,  22,  23) ;  also  rendered  "  up- 
per door-post  "  in  Ex.  xii.  7.  That  this  is  the  true 
rendering  is  admitted  by  all  modem  philologists. 

Li'niis  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  'fax'(),  a  Christian  at  Rcme, 
known  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 
That  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles 
was  named  Linus  is  a  statement  in  which  all  ancient 
writers  agree  (so  Mr,  Bullock).  The- early  and  un- 
equivocal assertion  of  Irer.aeus,  corroborated  by 
Euscbius  and  Theodoret,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  bishop  with  St.  Paul's  friend.  The 
date  of  his  appointment,  the  duration  of  his  epis- 
copate, and  the  limits  to  which  his  episcopal  au- 
thority extended,  are  points  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  great  length.  Eusebius  and  Theodoret, 
followed  by  Baronius  and  Tillemont,  state  that  he 
became  bishop  of  Rcme  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  Ireraeu? — "  [Peter 
and  Paul]  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
Church  [of  Rome]  committed  the  office  of  its  epis- 
copate to  Linus" — certainly  admit,  or  rather  imply, 
the  meaning,  that  he  held  that  office  before  the 
death  of  St.  Peter.  The  duration  of  his  episcopate 
is  given  by  Eusebius  as  a.  d.  68-80 ;  by  Tillemont 
as  66-78  ;  by  Baronius  as  67-78  ;  by  Pearson  as  65- 
67  ;  and  by  Baraterius  as  56-67.  The  statement  of 
Rufinus,  that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  bishops  in 
Rome  whilst  St.  Peter  was  alive,  has  been  quoted 
in  support  of  a  theory  that  Linus  was  bishop  in 
Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin, 
while  at  the  same  time  another  bishop  exercised 
the  same  authority  over  the  Jewish  Christians  there. 
Linus  is  reckoned  by  Pseude)-Hippolytus,  and  in  the 
Greek  Mencea,  among  the  seventy  disciples. 

Li'on.  Rabbinical  writers  discover  in  the  0.  T, 
seven  Hebrew  names  of  the  lion,  which  they  assign 
to  the  animal  at  seven  periods  of  its  life.  1.  GUr, 
or  Gor,  a  cub,  A.  V.  "whelp"  (Gen.  xlix.  9;  Dcut. 
xxxiii.  22;  Jer.  Ii.  38  ;  Nah.  ii.  12,  kc).  2.  Ciphir, 
"a  young  lion"  (Judg.  xiv.  5;  Job  iv.  10;  Ez. 
xix.  2,  &c.).  3.  Art,  or  Aryih,  a  full-grown  lion 
(Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Judg.  xiv.  5,  8,  &c.).  4.  Shahal  or 
shachal,  a  lion  more  advanced  in  age  and  strength, 
A.  V.  "fierce  lion"  (Job  iv.  10,  x.  16,  xxviii. 
8);  elsewhere  "lion"  (Ps.  xci.  13;  Prov.  xxvi. 
13;  Hos.  V.  14,  xiii.  7).  5.  Shahats  or  shachats, 
a  lion  in  full  vigor  (Job  xxviii.  8).  6.  Luli, 
or  LcbiyA,  an  old  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9;  Job  iv. 
11,  &c.).  7.  Layish,  a  lion  decrepit  with  age 
(Job  iv.  11  ;  Is.  XXX.  6,  &c.).— Bochart  difiers 
from  this  arrangement  in  every  point  but  the  sec- 
ond. In  the  first  place,  gur  is  applied  to  the 
young  of  other  animals  besides  the  lion  ;  e.  g.  the 
sea  monsters  in  Lam.  iv.  3  (A.  V.  "young  ones"). 
Secondly,  ciphir  differs  from  gur  in  being  old 
enough  to  roar  and  go  forth  after  prey  (compare 
Ez.  xix.  2  fi".).  It  is  translated  "lion "  in  Ps.  xxxv. 
17;  Prov.  xix.  12,  xx.  2,  xxviii.  1  ;  Jer.  xxv.  38,  Ii. 
38;  elsewhere  "young  lion."  Art  or  aryih  is  a 
generic  term,  applied  to  all  lions  without  regard  to 
age.  The  "  young  lion  "  (Heb.  etpMr  Srdyoth)  cf 
Judg.  xiv.  5  is  in  verse  8  called  the  "  lion  "  (ari;ih). 
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Bochart  is  palpably  wrong  in  rendering  shahal  or 
ahachal  by  a  black  lion  (so  Mr.  Wright).  Gesenius 
makes  it  a  poetic  epithet,  from  his  roaring.  Shahaiii 
or  ahachaU  literally  =  elation,  pride.  Hence  the 
soils  of  pride  (A.  V.  "lion's  whelps,"  Job  xxviii.  8; 
"  children  of  pride,"  xli.  34)  =  the  larger  and  no- 
bler beasts  of  prey,  so  called  from  their  proud  gait 
(Gesenius).  Ldbt  or  ISfni/a  is  properly  a  lioness  (so 
Bochart,  Gesenius),  though  translated  in  A.  V.  "  old 
lion"  (Gen.  x\\\.  9;  Nah.  ii.  11),  "great  lion" 
(Num.  xiiii.  24,  xxiv.  9 ;  Joel  i.  6),  "stout  lion  "  (Job 
iv.  11),  "young"  lion  (Is.  xxx.  6),  "lioh"(Deut 
iii.  20 ;  Job  xxxviii.  39 ;  Is.  v.  29 ;  Hos.  xiii.  8),  and 
"  lioness  "  only  in  Ez.  xix.  2.  Layish  is  another 
poetic  name.  So  far  from  being  applied  to  a  lion 
weak  with  age,  it  denotes  one  in  full  vigor  (A.  V. 
"  old  lion,"  Job  iv.  11;  Is.  xxx.  6 :  "  lion,"  Prov. 
xxx.  30).  In  the  X.  T.  the  Greek  leon  is  uniformly 
translated  "  lion  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  17,  &c.). — At  present 
lions  do  not  exist  in  Palestine,  though  they  are  said 
to  be  found  in  the  desert  on  the  road  to  Egypt 
(Schwarz,  Desc.  of  Pal. :  see  Is.  xxx.  6).  They 
abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between 
Bussurah  and  Bagdad,  and  in  the  marshes  and  jun- 
gles near  the  rivers  of  Babylonia.  This  species, 
according  to  Layard,  is  without  the  dark  and  shaggy 
mane  of  the  African  lion,  though  he  adds  in  a 
note  that  he  had  seen  lions  on  the  river  Karoon 
with  a  long  black  mane.  A  full-grown  Asiatic  lion 
weighs  above  450  pounds ;  an  African  lion  often 
above  500  (Col.  C.  H.  Smith,  in  Kitto).  But  though 
lions  have  now  disappeared  from  Palestine,  they 
must  in  ancient  times  have  been  numerous.  The 
names  Lebaoth  (Josh.  xv.  32),  Beth-lkbaoth  (xix. 
6),  Arieii  (2  K.  XV.  25),  and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7 ; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  44),  were  probably  derived  from  the 
presence  of  or  connection  with  lions,  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  one  time  common.  They 
had  their  lairs  in  the  forests  which  have  vanished 
with  them  (Jer.  v.  6,  xii.  8 ;  Am.  iii.  4),  in  the  tan- 
gled brushwood  (Jer.  iv.  7,  xxv.  38 ;  Job.  xxxviii. 
40),  and  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8 ; 
Ez.  xix.  9;  Xah.  ii.  12).  The  cane-brake  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  "  pride  "  of  the  river,  was 
their  favorite  haunt  (Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44 ;  Zech.  xl 
3).  The  lion  of  Palestine  was  probably  the  Asiatic 
Tariety,  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  as  distin- 
guished by  its  short  curly  mane,  and  by  being 
shorter  and  rounder  in  shape.  It  was  less  daring 
than  the  longer-maned  species,  but  when  driven  by 
hunger  it  not  only  ventured  to  attack  the  flocks  in 
the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  xxxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  xvil  34),  but  laid  waste  towns  and  villages 
(2  K.  xviL  25,  26 ;  Prov.  xxii.  13,  xxvi.  13),  and  de- 
voured men  (1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36;  2  K.  xvii.  25; 
Ez.  xix.  3,  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ventured 
to  encounter  the  lion  single-handed  (1  Sam.  xviL 
34),  and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by  Amos  (iii.  12), 
the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but  the  transcript  of  a 
scene  which  he  must  have  often  witnessed.  At 
other  times  they  pursued  the  animal  in  large  bands, 
raising  loud  shouts  to  intimidate  him  (Is.  xxxi.  4), 
and  drive  him  into  the  net  or  pit  they  had  prepared 
to  catch  him  (Ez.  xi.t.  4,  8).  Benaiah,  one  of  Da- 
vid's heroes,  had  distinguished  himself  by  slaying  a 
lion  in  his  den  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20).  The  kings  of 
Persia  had  a  menagerie  of  lions  (Chaldee  jroA  [=  a 
pit,  den,  in  which  lions  were  kept,  Gesenius]  Dan. 
vi.  7,  &c.).  When  captured  alive  they  were  put  in 
a  cage  (Ez.  xix.  9),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  tamed.  The  strength  (Judg.  xiv.  18;  Prov. 
XXX,  30 ;  2  Sam.  i.  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvil  10 ; 


Prov.  x.xviii.  1;  Is.  xxxi.  9;  Nah.  ii.  11),  and  fe- 
rocity (Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  Num.  xxiv.  4)  of  the  Hon  were 
proverbial.  The  "  lion-faced "  warriors  of  Gad 
were  among  David's  most  valiant  troops  (1  Chr.  xii. 
8) ;  and  the  hero  Judas  Maccabeus  is  described  as 
"  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his 
prey"  (1  Mc.  iii.  4).  The  lion  was  the  symbol  of 
strength  and  sovereignty.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
and  throughout  the  0.  T.,  the  lion  was  the  achiev-  - 
ment  of  the  princely  tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the 
closing  book  of  the  canon  it  received  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance as  the  emblem  of  Ilim  who  "  prevailed  to 
open  the  book  and  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof" 
(Rev.  V.  6).  On  the  other  hand  its  fierceness  and 
cruelty  rendered  it  an  appropriate  metaphor  for  a 


Barbary  Lion.— .(From  •pecimen  In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London.) 

fierce  and  malignant  enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  Ivii. 
4  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend  him- 
self (1  Pet.  V.  8).  The  figure  of  the  lion  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ornament  both  in  architecture  and 
sculpture  (1  K.  vii.  29,  36,  x.  19,  20). 


I 


Perrian  Lion.— <From  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardesi,  London.) 

*  Lip  (Heb.  s&phdh  ;  Gr.  cheilos)  is  often  used 
in  the  Scriptures  both  literally  and  figuratively 
(Gen.  xi.  1,  margin ;  Lev.  v.  4,  &c.).  Most  of  the 
various  phrases  denoting  speech  or  manner  of  speak- 
ing, as  "lying  lips"  (Prov.  x.  18),  &c.,  are  easily 
understood.     Calf;  Mocrxixo. 

•  Litters,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Hebrew  plural 
tsdbbim  (Is.  Ixvi.  20  only  ;  margin  "  coaches "). 
The  Hebrew  denotes  (so  Fairbairn,  Gesenius,  &c.) 
a  sort  of  portative  couch,  palanquin,  or  sedan-chair. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Num.  vii.  3,  A.  V. 
"  covered  wagons,"  literally  littcr-wagous,  i.  e.  wag- 
ons covered  and  commodious,  like  litters.  (Waoon.) 
Litters  borne  by  men  were  anciently  in  use  among 
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the  Egyptians.  Somewhat  similar  vehicles,  borne 
between  mules,  between  or  on  camels,  &c.,  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  East. 


Litter  or  PalanqutDi  as  represented  In  an  ancient  Egyptian  painting. — 
(From  Ciianipoilion.) — (Ayre.) 

*  Liver  (Heb.  cdbed),  an  important  internal  organ 
of  the  body  (Prov.  vii.  23,  &c.).  Cacl  1 ;  Divina- 
tion 14. 

Lizard  (Heb.  letMh).  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
with  its  English  rendering  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
appears  to  be  correctly  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Arabia.  (Chameleon  ;  Mole  1  ;  Tortoise.) 
All  the  old  versions  agree  in  identifying  the  UlMh 
with  some  saurian.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  the 
Targura  of  Jonathan,  with  the  Arabic  versions,  un- 
derstand a  lizard.  The  Syriac  has  a  word  which  is 
generally  translated  mlamander,  but  probably  this 
name  was  applied  also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek 
word,  with  its  slight  variations,  which  the  LXX.  use, 
appears  to  point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to  the 
GeckotidcB.  Bochart  has  successfully  argued  that 
the  lizard  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is  that  kind 
which  the  Arabs  call  vachara,  the  translation  of 
which  term  is  thus  given  by  Golius :  "  An  animal 
like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  color,  and  adhering  to  the 
ground,  breathes  poison  into  whatever  food  or  drink 
it  has  touched."  This  description  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  the  character  of  the  Fan-Foot  Lizard 
(Ptyodadyltui  Gecko),  common  in  Egypt  and  in  parts 
of  Arabia,  and  perhaps  also  found  in  Palestine.  It 
is  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  white.  The  Geckos 
live  on  insects  and  worms,  which  they  swallow 
whole.     They  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar 


The  Fan-Foot  (Plyodactylv  GtcJco). 

sound  which  some  of  the  species  utter,  described  as 
similar  to  the  double  click  often  used  in  riding,  and 
made  by  some  movement  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  They  are  oviparous,  producing 
a  round  egg  with  a  hard  calcareous  shell. 

*  Loaf.     BREAn. 

Lo-ani'mi  (Heb.  =  not  my  people),  the  figurative 


name  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  i.  9),  to 
denote  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
Jehovah.     Its  significance  is  explained  in  ver.  9,  10. 

Loan.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contemplate 
any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
capital,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  para- 
bles of  the  "pearl"  and  " hidden  treasure "  (Mat. 
xiii.  44,  45).  (Commerce;  Deposit.)  Such  persons 
aS  bankers  and  sureties,  in  the  commercial  sense 
(Prov.  xxii.  26 ;  Neh.  v.  3),  were  unknown  to  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  The 
Law  strictly  forbade  any  interest  to  be  taken  for  a 
loan  to  any  poor  person,  and  at  first,  as  it  seems, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner ;  but  this  prohibition 
was  afterward  limited  to  the  Hebrews  only,  from 
whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not  only  was  no  usury  on 
any  pretence  to  be  exacted,  but  relief  to  the  poor 
by  way  of  loan  was  enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evad- 
ing this  duty  were  forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  25 ;  Lev. 
XXV.  35,  37;  Deut.  xv.  3,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20). 
(Alms.)  As  commerce  increased,  the  practice  of 
usury,  and  so  also  of  suretyship,  grew  up-;  but  the 
exaction  of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  to  a  late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov.  vi. 
1,  4,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx,  16,  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xv.  5, 
xxvii.  13  ;  Jer.  xv.  10 ;  Ez.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Sys- 
tematic breach  of  the  law  in  this  respect  was  cor- 
rected by  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from  Captivity 
(Neh.  V.  1,  13).  The  MdXEY-CHASGERS,  who  had 
seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple,  were  traders  whose 
profits  arose  chiefly  from  the  exchange  of  money 
with  those  who  came  to  pay  their  annual  half-shekel. 
In  making  loans  no  prohibition  is  pronounced  in  the 
Law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower,  but 
certain  limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of  the 
poor.  1.  The  outer  garment,  if  taken  in  pledge, 
was  to  be  returned  before  sunset.  (Bed.)  2.  The 
prohibition  was  absolute  in  the  case  of  (a)  the  wid- 
ow's garment,  and  (h)  a  millstone  of  either  kind 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6,  IT).  3.  A  creditor  was  forbidden  to 
enter  a  house  to  reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand 
outside  till  the  borrower  should  come  forth  to  return 
it  (10,  11).  4.  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt 
permitted  the  debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  creditor 
until  the  debt  was  discharged ;  and  he  might  even 
be  put  to  death  by  him.  The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did 
not  forbid  temporary  bondage  in  the  case  of  debt- 
ors, so  it  forbade  a  Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained 
as  a  bondman  longer  than  the  seventh  year,  or  at 
farthest  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Ex.  xxi.  2 ;  Lev.  xxv. 
39,  42 ;  Deut.  xv.  9).  The  "  bill,"  in  Lk.  xvi.  6,  7,  = 
the  bond  or  note  executed  by  a  debtor  or  tenant  as 
evidence  of  obligation  (Robinson,  K  T.  Lexicon, 
Van  Oosterzee  [in  Lange],  &c.). 

Loaves  (plural  of  loaf).     Bread. 

Lock  (Heb.  manul).  Where  European  locks  have 


Eeyptiaii  Wooden  Lock  and  Kev.— (From  L«ne"»  Modern  Egypiam.)— 
^"^  (Fairbaim.) 

I    Front  view  of  lock,  the  bolt  drawn  back.    5,  8.  Back  viawt  of  the  aep*- 
raeparU.    4.  The  key. 
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not  been  introduced,  the  locks  of  Eastern  houses 
are  usually  of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow 
bolt  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  long  for  ex- 
ternal doors  or  gates,  or  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
for  interior  doors.  The  bolt  passes,  through  a  groove 
in  a  piece  attached  to  the  door,  into  a  socket  in  the 
door-posL  In  the  groove-piece  are  from  four  to 
nine  small  u-on  or  wooden  sliding-pins  or  wires, 
which  drop  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  bolt,  and 
fix  it  in  its  place.     Clav;  Gatk;  Key;  Seal. 

Lo'east  (fr.  L.),  a  well-known  insect,  which  com- 
mits terrible  ravages  on  vegetation  in  the  countries 
which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  jthere  are  frequent  al- 
lusions to  locusts ;  and  there  arc  nine  or  ten  He- 
brew words  supposed  to  denote  different  varieties 
or  species  of  this  destructive  family.  They  belong 
to  the  order  Orthopiera.  This  order  is  divided  into 
two  large  groups  or  divisions,  viz.  Cursor ia  and  Sal- 
tatoria.    From  Lev.  xL  21, 22,  we  learn  the  Hebrew 


(Edipoda  migratoria, 

names  of  four  different  kinds  of  Saltalorial  Orthop- 
iera. "  These  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping 
thing  that  goeth  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs 
above  their  feet  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth ;  even 
those  of  them  ye  may  eat,  the  arbeh  (A.  V.  '  lo- 
cust ')  after  his  kind,  and  the  saTdm  (A.  V.  '  bald 
locust ')  after  his  kind,  and  the  liargol  or  chargol 
(wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  '  beetle,'  an  in- 
sect which  would  be  included  amongst  the  flying 
creeping  things  forbidden  as  food  in  ver.  23  and  42) 
after  his  kind,  and  the  hagAb  or  chdgdb  (A.  V. 
'  grasshopper ')  after  his  kind."  Besides  the  names 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  there  occur  five  other 
Hebrew  names  in  tbe  Bible,  all  of  which  Bochart 
(iii.  251,  &c.)  considers  to  represent  so  many  dis- 
tinct species  of  locusts,  viz.  goh,  gazdm,  hdsU  or 
ehdnf,  geUk,  and  tseldtsAl.  Akris  is  the  only  Greek 
word  in  the  N.  T.  =  "  locust"  In  the  LXX.  this 
=.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8  below.— 1.  Arheh  ("  locust," 
"  grasshopper  ")  is  the  most  common  name  for  lo- 
cust, the  word  occurring  twenty-four  times  in  the 


IdiwK  liutala. 


Hebrew  Bible.  The  A,  V.  in  the  four  following 
passages  has  "  grasshopper,"  Judg.  vi.  5,  vii.  1 2 ; 
Job  xxxix.  20 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  23 :  m  all  the  other  places 


it  has  "  locust"  The  word  arbeh,  from  a  root  sig- 
nifying lo  be  numerous,  is  probably  sometimes  used 
in  a  wide  sense  to  express  any  of  the  larger  devas- 
tating species.  It  is  the  locust  of  the  Egyptian 
plague.  (Plagues,  the  Ten.)  In  almost  every 
passage  where  arbeJi  occurs,  reference  is  made 
to  its  terribly  destructive  powers.  It  is  one 
of  the  flying  creeping  creatures  that  were  al- 
lowed as  food  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xi.  21). 
In  this  passage  it  is  clearly  the  representative  of 
some  species  of  winged  Saltatorial  Orthopiera,  prob- 
ably either  the  Acridium  peregrinum,  or  the  (Edi- 
poda  migratoria,  for  these  two  species  are  the  most 
destructive  of  the  family.     Of  the  former  species 


AeridiiUK  pertgrinnm. 


M.  Olivier  ( Voyage  dans  r Empire  Othoman,  ii.  424) 
thus  writes :  "  With  the  burning  S.  winds  (of  Syria) 
there  come  from  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  from 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Persia  clouds  of  locusts 
{Acridium  peregrinum),  whose  ravages  to  these 
countries  are  as  grievous  and  nearly  as  sudden  as 
those  of  the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.  We  witnessed 
them  twice.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  us  by  the  sight  of  the  whole  atmosphere  filled 
on  all  sides  and  to  a  great  height  by  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  these  insects,  whose  flight  was  slow  and 
uniform,  and  whose  noise  resembled  that  of  rain : 
the  sky  was  darkened,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  con- 
siderably weakened.  In  a  moment  the  terraces  of 
the  houses,  the  streets,  and  all  the  fields  were  cov- 
ered by  these  insects,  and  in  two  days  they  had 
nearly  devoured  all  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Hap- 
pily they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and  seemed  to  have 
migrated  only  to  reproduce  themselves  and  die ;  in 
fact,  nearly  all  those  we  saw  the  next  day  had 
paired,  and  the  day  following  the  fields  were  cov- 
ered with  their  dead  bodies."  This  species  is  found 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia. — 2. 
Hdgab  or  chdgdb.  In  2  Chr.  vii.  13  the  A.  V.  reads 
"  locust,"  in  the  other  passages  (Lev.  xi.  22  ;  Num. 
xiii.  33 ;  Eccl.  xii.  5  ;  Is.  xl.  22)  "  grasshopper." 
Mr.  Houghton,  with  Oedmann,  supposes  it  =  some 
small  devastating  locust ;  but  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  species.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  a  collective 
name  for  many  of  the  locust  tribe,  eight  hundred 
kinds  being  supposed  to  exist ! — 3.  Hargol  or  char- 
gdl.  The  A.  V.  translates  this  word  "  beetle  ;  "  it 
occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
context  that  it  denotes  some  species  of  winged  Sal- 
tatorial orthopterovs  insect  which  the  Israelites  were 
allowed  to  use  as  food.  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham  (in 
Ritto)  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Greek  ophioinaches 
of  the  LXX.  denotes  some  species  of  I'ruxalis,  a 
winged,  leaping,  insectivorous  (?)  locust,  perhaps 
7'ruxalis  nasulus.  The  Jews,  however,  interpret 
the  Hebrew  to  mean  a  species  of  grasxhopper,  which 
Lewysohn  identifies  with  Locusta  viridisuma. — 4. 
SdFdm  (A.  V.  "bald  locust")  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi.  22,  as  one  of  the  four  edible  kinds  of  leaping 
insects.  All  that  can  be  known  of  it  is  that  it  is 
some  kind  of  Saltatorial  orthopteroiis  insect,  winged, 
and  good  for  food.  Tychsen,  however,  arguing  from 
what  is  said  in  the  Talmud,  viz.  that  "  this  insect 
has  a  smooth  head,  and  that  the  female  is  without 
the  sword-shaped  tail,"  conjectures  that  the  species 
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here  intended  is  Grylhu  Evertor  (Asso),  a  synonym 
that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any  recorded  spe- 
cies.— 5.  Gdzdm.  (Palmer-worm.  )—6.  Gob  (A.  V. 
in  Xah.  iil.  17,  "great  grasshoppers;"  "grasshop- 


IhuulU  niwttnu 


pers,"  margin  "  green  worms,"  in  Am.  vii.  1).  Tliis 
word  is  found  only  in  Is.  xxxiii.  4  (Heb.  pi.  ffSbiin, 
A.V.  "  locusts  "),  and  in  the  two  places  cited  above. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  passages  that  will 
help  to  point  out  the  species  denoted.  That  some 
kind  of  locust  is  intended  seems  probable  from  the 
passage  in  Nahum.  Some  writers,  led  by  this  pas- 
sage, have  believed  that  the  Heb.  word  =  the  larva 
or  grub  state  of  some  of  the  large  locusts.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  represent  the  larva  or  nympha  state  of 
the  insect,  for  the  last  stages  of  the  larva  diflFer  but 
slightly  from  the  nympha,  both  which  states  may 
therefore  be  comprehended  under  one  name ;  the 
"great  grasshoppers"  of  the  A.  V.  in  Nah.  iii.  17 
may  easily  have  been  the  nymphce  (which  in  all  the 
Atnetabola  [=  insects  which  do  not  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis] continue  to  feed  as  in  their  larva  condi- 
tion) encamping  at  night  under  the  hedges,  and,  ob- 
taining their  wings  as  the  sun  arose,  are  then  repre- 
sented as  flying  away. — 7.  Hdndmdl  or  ch&nanidl 
(A.  V.  "  FRo"sT  ").  Some  (Lee,  J.  F.  Denham,  &c.) 
have  supposed  that  this  word,  which  occurs  only  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  denotes  some  kind  of  locust ;  but 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  old  versions,  which 
interpret  the  word  to  signify  hail  or  frost,  ought  to 
forbid  the  conjecture. — 8.  Yelek  occurs  in  Ps.  cv. 
34 ;  Jer.  li.  14,  27 ;  Nah.  iii.  15,  16 ;  Joel  i.  4-ii. 
25 ;  it  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  cankerworm  "  in 
Joel  and  Nahum,  and  "  caterpillar  "  in  Psalms  and 
Jeremiah.  From  the  epithet  of  "rough"  (Heb. 
sdmdr),  applied  to  the  word  in  Jeremiah,  some  have 
supposed  the  yeleJc  to  be  the  larva  of  some  of  the 
destructive  Lepidoptera  (=  the  butterfly,  moth,  &c.) : 
the  epithet  sdmdr,  however  (Jer.  li.  27),  more  prop- 
erly :=  having  -opines  =:  Yulgate  aotlea'.us  ;  hristUng, 
Ges.  Michaelis  believes  the  yelek  to  be  the  cock- 
chafer. Oedmann  identifies  the  word  with  the  Gryl- 
lus  cristatus,  Linn.,  a  species,  however,  found  only 
in  South  America.  Tychsen,  arguing  from  the 
epithet  "  rough,"  believes  that  the  yelek  =  the  Gryl- 
lus  hcmnalopuK,  Linn.  ( CaUiptamux  hcemeUopus,  Aud. 
Sen'.),  a  species  found  in  S.  Africa.  The  term  spined 
may  refer  not  to  any  particular  species,  but  to  the 
very  spinous  nature  of  the  tibiaj  (L.  =  shin-bones) 
in  all  the  locust  tribe,  and  yelek  (=r  the  cropping, 
licking  off  insect)  may  be  a  synonym  of  some  of  the 
names  already  mentioned,  or  the  word  may  denote 
the  larvre  or  pupae  of  the  locust,  which;  from  Joel 
i.  4,  seems  not  improbable. — 9.  HdsU  or  chdsil. 
(Caterpillar.)— 10.  Tselatndl,  "  locust."  The  deri- 
vation of  this  word  seems  to  indicate  some  kind 
of  locust.  It  occurs  only  in  this  sense  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  42,  "  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall 
the  locust  consume."  In  the  other  passages  where 
the  Hebrew  word  occurs  it  represents  some  kind  of 
tinkling  musical  instrument,  and  is  generally  trans- 
lated "cymbals"  bv  thcA,  V.     The  word  is  evi- 


dently onomatopoetic,  and  ia  here  perhaps  a  syno- 
nym for  some  of  the  other  names  for  locust.  '  All 
that  can  be  positively  known  respecting  the  (sild/sdi 
is,  that  it  is  some  kind  of  insect  injurious  to  trees 
and  crops. — The  most  destructive  of  the  locust 
tribe  that  occur  in  the  Bible  lands  are  the  CEdipoda 
migratoria  and  the  Acridiumperegrinum,  and  as  both 
these  species  occur  in  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.,  it  is  most 
probable  that  one  or  the  other  is  denoted  in  those 
passages  which  speak  of  the  dreadful  devastations 
committed  by  these  insects.  Locusts  occur  in  great 
numbers,  and  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  (Ex.  x, 
15;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Judg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10; 
Nah.  iii.  15).  Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x. 
12,  15;  Joel  i.  4,  7,  12,  and  ii.  8;  Deut.  xxviii.  38; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  cv.  34 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  4.  They  are  com- 
pared to  horses  (Joel  ii.  4 ;  Rev.  ix.  7).  they  make 
a  fearful  noise  in  their  flight  (Joel  ii.  5  ;  Rev.  ix.  9). 
They  have  no  king  (Prov.  xxx.  27).  Their  irresist- 
ible progress  is  referred  to  in  Joel  ii.  8,  9.  They 
enter  dwellings,  and  devour  even  the  woodwork  of 
houses  (Ex.  x.  6 ;  Joel  ii.  9,  10).  They  do  not  fly 
in  the  night  (Nah.  iii.  17).  The  sea  destroys  the 
greater  number  (Ex.  x.  19 ;  Joel  ii.  20).  Their  dead 
bodies  taint  the  air  (ii.  20).  They  are  used  as 
food  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22 ;  Mat.  iii.  4  ;  Mk.  i.  6).  There 
are  different  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food  : 
sometimes  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and  then 
mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  made  into  cakes,  or 
they  are  salted  and  then  eaten  ;  sometimes  smoked  ; 
boiled  or  roasted ;  stewed,  or  fried  in  butter. 

Lod  (Heb.,  perhaps  strife,  quarrel,  Ges. ;  breach, 
fssftre,  a  cidting  in  the  earth,  division,  Fii.),  a  town 
of  Benjamin,  founded  by  Shamed  or  Shamer  ( 1  Chr. 
viii.  12  ;  Ezr.  ii.  33 ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  35);  now  called 
LtuJd  ;  but  most  familiar  to  us  as  Lydda. 

Lo-de'bar  or  Lo'-de-bar  (Heb.  no  pasture,  Ges., 
Fii.),  a  place  named  with  Mahanaim,  Rogelim,  and 
other  Transjordanic  towns  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27),  and, 
therefore,  no  doubt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  was  the  native  place  of  Machir,  the  son  of 
Ammiel  (ix.  4,  5).     Its  site  is  unknown. 

*  Lodge  (Is.  i.  8).     Cottage  2 ;  Cccpmbers. 
Lodge,  to.    This  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.— 

with  one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below — is 
used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  lim  or  Hn,  which 
has,  at  least  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible, 
almost  invariably  the  force  of  passing  the  night. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  is  otherwise  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  by  "  lie  all  night"  (2  Sam.  xii.  16  ;  Cant, 
i.  13;  Job  xxix.  19);  "tarry  all  night,"  &c.  (Gen. 
xix.  2;  Judg.  xix.  10;  Jer.  xiv.  8);  "remain,"  i.  e. 
until  the  morning  (Ex.  xxiii.  18).  The  one  excep- 
tion above-named  occurs  in  Josh.  ii.  1,  Heb.  sJi&chab, . 
elsewhere  rendered  "  to  lie,"  or  "  sleep."  In  the 
N.  T.  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Gr.  aulizomai  = 
to  pass  the  night,  Robinson,  K  T.  Lex.  (Mat.  xxi. 
17),  also  translated  "to  abide"  (Lk.  xxi.  37);  Gr. 
kataluo,  literally  =  to  loose,  dissolve,  unbind  (Lk. 
ix.  12),  once  translated  "  to  be  guest "  (xix.  7),  &c. ; 
Gr.  kataskenoo,  literally  =  to  pitch  tmt,  spoken  of  the 
birds  (Mat.  xiii.  32;  Mk.  iv.  32;  Lk.  xiii.  19),  also 
translated  "to  rest"  sc.  in  the  grave  (Act.^  ii.  26) ; 
Gr.  xenizo  =  to  receive  as  a  gwst,  to  entertain,  and  in 
passive,  to  be  entertained,  to  lodge,  Robinson,  N.  T. 
Lex.  (Acts  X.  6,  18,  23,  32,  xxi.  16,  .x.xviii.  7),  also 
translated  "  to  entertain  "  (Heb.  xiii.  2),  &c  ;  Gr. 
xenodochto,  A.  V.  "to  lodge  strangers"  (1  Tim,  v. 
10  only).     Hospitality;  IxN. 

Loft.    House. 

L<^.    Weights  and  Meastres. 

*  Log' OS  (Gr.).    Word. 
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*  LoIbs  (Heb.  haldUayim  or  eh&ldtsayim,  motk- 
nayim,  kc. ;  Gr.  Mphven)  =  the  lower  region  of  the 
back,  or  the  parts  where  the  "  girdle  "  was  worn ; 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  strength,  procreative  power, 
&c.  (Gen.  XXXV.  11,  xxxviL  34  ;  Ex.  xxviil  42 ;  Mat. 
iii.  4,  &c.). 

Lois  (Gr.  bHier,  Walton's  Polyglott), grandmother 
of  Timothy,  and  doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother 
Ec.NiCE  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  It  seems  likely  that  Lois  had 
resided  long  at  Lvstra ;  and  almost  certain  that 
from  her,  as  well  as  from  Eunice,  Timothy  obtained 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (2 
Tim.  iii.  15). 

Look'iDg-fclass'e^    Mirror. 

•  Loom.     Handicraft  ;  Weaving. 

Lord,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost  uni- 
form rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  of  the 
Heb.  Yihoi'Ah  =  Jehovah,  which  would  be  more 
properly  represented  as  a  proper  name.  The  rev- 
erence which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  in 
reading  they  substituted  for  it  either  Adondi,  i.  e. 
"  Lord,"  or  Eiohim,  i.  e.  "  God,"  according  to  the 
vowel-points  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  title 
Adondi  is  also  rendered  "  Lord  "  in  the  A.V.,  though 
this,  as  applied  to  God,  is  of  infrequent  occurrence 
in  the  historical  books.  But  in  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books  it  is  more  frequent,  excepting 
Job,  where  it  occurs  only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  Proverbs, 
EccJesiastes,  and  Canticles,  where  it  is  not  once 
found.  The  difference  between  Jeliovah  and  Adondi 
{orAd6n)is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  print- 
ing the  word  in  small  capitals  (Lord)  when  it  repre- 
sents the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  &c.),  and  with  an 
initial  capital  only  when  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
litter  (Ps.  xcvii.  5;  Is.  i.  24,  x.  16);  except  in  Ex. 
xxiiL  17,  xxxiv.  23,  where  "the  Lord  God  "  should 
be  more  consistently  "  the  Lord  Jehovah." — The 
Heb.  ddon,  usually  translated  "  lord  "  or  "  master," 
and  applied  to  men  (Gen.  xviii.  12,  xxiii.  6,  11,  15, 
xxiv.  9  fiF.,  &c.),  sometimes  =  "  Lord,"  i.  e.  the 
Deity  (Ex.  xxiii.  17 ;  Neh.  iii.  5 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  5,  &c.). — 
The  Heb.  and  Phenician  6oW  (Baal;  Baali)  is 
translated  "  lord  "  in  Num.  xxi.  28  and  Hos.  ii.  16, 
margin. — Other  Hebrew  words  translated  "  lord  " 
are  tfebir  (Gen.  xxvii.  29,  37),  seren  (applied  only  to 
the  "  lords "  of  the  Philisti.nes),  sar  (Captain), 
shalisL  (Army.)— The Chal.Hiarc  =  "Lord "(Dan. 
ii.  47,  V.  23)  and  "  lord  "  (iv.  19,  24).— The  Chal. 
rab  (adj.  =  ffreat)  is  once  translated  "  lord  "  (ii. 
10). — "  Lord  "  or  "  lord  "  is  the  common  translation 
of  Gr.  kurio*,  which  occurs  manv  hundred  times  in 
the  \.  T.  (Mat  xxii.  43,  44  twice,  45,  xxiv.  45  flF., 
&c.),  and  is  sometimes  translated  "  master  "  (vi.  24, 
XV.  27,  &c.),  or  "  sir  "  (xiii.  27,  xxi.  30,  &c.).  Kurios 
("  Lord  ")  both  in  the  N.  T.  and  LXX.  often  denotes 
the  Deity,  and  =  Jehotfoh,  Adondi,  kc.  It  is  the  com- 
mon title  ("Lord")  of  our  Saviour  Jescs  Christ, 
and  in  this  application  often  stands  alone  ( 1  Cor.  ii. 
8,  iv.  5,  ix.  1  ff. ;  Heb.  ii.  3 ;  Jas.  v.  7  ff.,  &c.).— The 
Gr.  despoes  is  five  times  translated  "  Lord  "  (Lk.  ii. 
29 ;  Acts  iv.  24 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Jude  4 ;  Rev.  vi.  10), 
and  five  times  "  master  "  (1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
21 ;  Tit.  ii.  9;  1  Pet  ii.  18).     See  also  Rabbi. 

Lord's  D«y,  tbei  It  has  been  questioned,  though 
not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  phrase  Jti  Kuriake  Hemern,  which 
occurs  in  one  passage  only  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
(Rev.  i.  10),  and  is,  in  our  English  version,  trans- 
lated "  the  Lord's  Day."  The  general  consent  both 
of  Christian  antiquity  and  of  modern  divines  has 
referred  it    to    the  weekly  festival    of  our  Lord's 


Resurrection,  and  identified  it  with  "  the  first  day 
of  the  week,"  or  "  Sunday,"  of  every  age  of  the 
Church.  The  views  antagonistic  to  this  general 
consent  are — 1.  That  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  here  = 
the  Sabbath,  because  that  institution  is  called  in 
Is.  Iviii.  13,  by  the  Almighty  Himself,  "My  holy 
day."  To  this  it  is  replied — If  St  John  had  in- 
tended to  specify  the  Sabbath,  he  would  surely 
have  used  that  word  which  was  by  no  means  ob- 
solete, or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
posing Revelation.  2.  That  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  = 
"  the  day  of  judgment,"  to  which  a  large  portion 
of  Revelation  may  be  conceived  to  refer.  But  this 
would  involve  a  strange  mixture  of  the  metaphor- 
ical and  the  literal.  3.  That  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  = 
that  on  which  the  Lord's  Resurrection  was  an- 
muilly  celebrated,  or  Easter-day.  But  it  was  long 
doubted  on  what  day  in  the  aunuai  cycle  it  should 
be  celebrated,  and  no  patristical  authority  can  be 
quoted  for  this  interpretation. — Supposing,  then, 
that  the  Lord's  Day  is  here  meant.  Scripture  says 
very  little  concerning  it.  But  that  little  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  divinely  inspired  apostles,  by 
their  practice  and  by  their  precepts,  marked  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  for  meeting  together 
to  break  bread,  for  communicating  and  receiving 
instruction,  for  laying  up  oflFerings  in  store  for  char- 
itable purposes,  for  occupation  in  holy  thought  and 
prayer.  The  first  day  of  the  week  so  devoted  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrec- 
tion. The  Lord  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  appeared,  on  the  very  day  of  His  rising,  to  His 
followers  on  five  distinct  occasions — to  Mary  Jlag- 
dalene,  to  the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St  Peter  separately,  to  ten 
apostles  collected  together.  After  eight  days,  i.  e. 
according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  week.  He  appeared  to  the  eleven. 
(Jescs  Christ.)  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which 
in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (so  Dr. 
Hessey,  the  original  author  of  this  article,  and 
others),  "  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place,"  had  spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  them,  and  in 
their  turn  began  to  communicate  those  gifts,  as  ac- 
companiments of  instruction,  to  others.  Many  years 
after  the  occurrence  at  Pentecost,  when  Christianity 
had  begun  to  assume  something  like  a  settled  form, 
St  Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Troas  (Acts 
XX.  7),  and  "abode  seven  days,  and  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  In  1 
Cor.  x^^.  1,  2,  that  same  St  Paul  writes  thus: 
"  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I 
have  given  order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  even  so 
do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  lot  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I 
come."  In  Heb.  x.  25,  the  injunction  "  not  forsak- 
ing the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the 
manner  of  some  is,  but  exhorting  one  another," 
seems  to  imply  that  a  regular  day  for  such  assem- 
bling existed,  and  was  well  known.  And  lastly,  in 
the  passag*  given  above,  St.  John  describes  himself 
as  being  in  the  Spirit  "  on  the  Lord's  Day."  Taken 
separately,  perhaps,  and  even  all  together,  these 
passages  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  prove  that  the 
dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  pur- 
poses above-mentioned  was  a  matter  of  apostolic  in- 
stitution, or  even  of  apostolic  practice.  But  it  is  at 
any  rate  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  almost 
immediately  after  we  emerge  from  Scripture,  we  find 
the  same  day  mentioned  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
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directly  associated  with  the  Lord's  Resurrection; 
and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  we  never  find  its 
dedication  questioned  or  argued  about.  The  results 
of  our  examination  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  John  (Clement 
of  Rome,  Ignatius,  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barna- 
bas, Pliny's  well-known  letter  to  Trajan,  Justin 
Martyr,  Bardesanes,  Dionysius  bishop  of  Corinth, 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
Minucius  Felix,  Cyprian,  Commodian,  Victorinus, 
and  Peter  bishop  of  Alexandria)  are  as  follows: 
The  Lord's  Day  (a  name  which  has  now  come  out 
more  prominently,  and  is  connected  more  explicitly 
with  our  Lord's  Resurrection  than  before)  existed 
during  these  two  centuries  as  a  part  and  parcel  of 
apostolical,  and  so  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  It 
was  never  defended,  for  it  was  never  impugned,  or 
at  least  only  impugned  as  other  things  received 
from  the  apostles  were.  It  was  never  confounded 
with  the  Sabbath,  but  carefully  distinguished  from 
it.  It  was  not  an  institution  of  severe  Sabbatical 
character,  but  a  day  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  rather 
encouraging  than  forbidding  relaxation.  Religiously 
regarded,  it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the 
Iloly  Eucharist,  for  united  prayer,  for  instruction, 
for  alms-giving;  and  though,  being  an  institution 
under  the  law  of  liberty,  work  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  formally  interdicted,  or  rest  formally  en- 
joined, TertuUian  seems  to  indicate  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  day  was  opposed  to  worldly  business. 
Finally,  whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
passage  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth 
Commandment  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.  (Law  of 
Moses;  Ten  Commandments.) — There  are  three 
principal  views  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  Day ;  the 
first  denying  entirely  the  religious  character  and 
obligation  of  the  day ;  the  second  considering  the 
observance  of  it  as  a  day  of  rest  to  be  an  ecclesiastical 
institution,  not  a  divine  ordinance  ;  the  third  main- 
taining that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  crea- 
tion, reenacted  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and 
perpetuated  in  the  Lord's  Day. — But  on  whatever 
grounds  "  the  Lord's  Day "  may  be  supposed  to 
rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indisputable  fact  that  a.  d.  321, 
four  years  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  it  was  recog- 
nized by  Constantine  in  his  celebrated  edict,  as 
"  the  venerable  Day  of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  the 
document  are  the.«ie : — "  The  Emperor  Constantine 
to  Augustus  Helpidius.  Let  all  judges  and  city 
people,  and  the  business  of  all  arts,  rest  on  the  ven- 
erable Day  of  the  Sun.  Yet  let  those  situated  in 
the  country  freely  and  without  restraint  attend  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  since  it  frequently  hap- 
.  pens  that  not  more  fitly  on  any  day  may  com  be 
deposited  in  the  furrows  or  vines  in  the  trenches, 
lest  through  the  moment's  opportunity  the  benefit 
granted  by  heavenly  foresight  be  lost.  Given  on 
the  nones  (i.  e.  fth  day)  of  March,  Crispus  II. 
(i.  e.  second  time)  and  Constantine  II.  (i.  e.  second 
time)  being  consuls."  Some  have  endeavored  to 
explain  away  this  document  by  alleging.— (1.)  that 
"  the  Day  of  the  Sun  "  or  Sunday  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that  Constantine 
did  not  therefore  intend  to  acknowledge  it  as  a 
Christian  institution;  (2.)  that,  before  his  conver- 
sion, Constantine  had  professed  himself  to  be  espe- 
cially under  the  guardianship  of  the  sun,  and  that, 
at  the  very  best,  he  intended  to  make  a  religious 
compromise  between  sun-worshippers,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  "  Sun  of  Right- 
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eousness,"  i.  e.  Christians ;  (3.)  that  Constantine's 
edict  was  purely  a  kalendarial  cne,  and  uitended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  public  holidays.  (4.)  That 
Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday  for  the  first 
time  as  a  religious  day  for  Christians.  The  fourth 
of  these  statements  is  absolutely  refuted,  both  by 
quotations  from  writers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  edict  itself.  The 
three  other  statements  concern  themselves  rather 
with  what  Constantine  mf.ani  than  with  what  he  did. 
But  with  such  considerations  we  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  a.  d.  321,  in  a 
public  edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Christians  as 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  especial  honor  upon  a  day 
already  honored  by  the  former — judiciously  calling 
it  by  a  name  which  Christians  had  long  employed 
without  scruple,  and  to  which,  as  it  was  in  ordinary 
use,  the  Pagans  could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did 
for  it  was  to  insist  that  worldly  business,  whether 
by  the  functionaries  of  the  law  or  by  private  citi- 
zens, should  be  intermitted  during  its  continuance. 
Were  any  other  testimony  wantmg  to  the  existence 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship,  at  this 
period,  it  might  be  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  n.  326.  The  Fathers  there  and  then  assembled 
assume  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it  in. 
cidentally  in  order  to  regulate  the  posture  of  Chris- 
tian worshippers  upon  it. 

*  Lord's  Prayer,  a  name  commonly  given  (not  in 
the  Scriptures)  to  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  (Mat.  vi.  9-13;  Lk.  xi. 
2-4).     Prayer. 

Lord's  Snp'per  (Gr.  kuriakon  deipnon).  The 
words  which  thus  describe  the  great  central  act  of 
the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  occur  in  but 
one  single  passage  of  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  Of 
the  fact  which  lies  under  the  name  we  have  several 
notices,  and  from  these,  incidental  and  fragmentary 
as  they  are,  it  is  possible  jto  form  a  tolerably  distinct 
picture.  To  examine  these  notices  in  their  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  Christian  society  in  the  first  stages 
of  its  growth,  and  so  to  learn  what  "  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord "  actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article  (abridged  from  Prof.  Plumptre's  original  ar- 
ticle).— I.  The  starting-point  of  this  inquiry  is  found 
in  the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  disciples  met  together  to  eat  the  Passover 
(Mat.  xxvi.  19;  Mk.  xiv.  16;  Lk.  xxii.  13).  The 
manner  in  which  the  Paschal  feast  was  kept  by  the 
Jews  of  that  period  diflPered  in  many  details  from 
that  originally  prescribed  by  Ex.  xii.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  feast  took  place  in  the  following  ordpr 
(so  Prof.  Plumptre,  after  Lightfoot  and  Meyer) :  (L) 
The  members  of  the  company  that  were  joined  for 
this  purpose  met  in  the  evening  and  reclined  on 
couches  (compare  Mat.  xxvi.  20 ;  Lk.  xxii.  14 ;  Jn. 
xiii.  23-25).  The  head  of  the  household,  or  cele- 
brant, began  by  a  form  of  blessing  "  for  the  day  and 
for  the  wine,"  "pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which  he 
and  the  others  then  drank.  (2.)  All  present  then 
washed  their  hands;  this  also  having  a  special 
benediction.  (3.)  The  table  was  then  set  out  with 
the  Paschal  lamb,  unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs, 
and  the  dish  known  as  Har6seth  or  CMrdsetk,  a 
sauce  made  of  dates,  figs,  rai.sins,  and  vinegar,  and 
designed  to  commemorate  the  mortar  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt.  (4.)  The  celebrant  first,  and 
then  the  others,  dipped  a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs 
into  the  sauce  and  ate  them.  (6.)  The  dishes  were 
then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again  brought 
Then  followed  an  interval  allowed  theoretically  for 
the  questions  that  might  be  asked  by  children  or 
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proselytes,  who  were  astonished  at  such  a  strange 
b^jinning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was  passed  round 
and  drunk  at  the  close  of  it.  (6.)  The  dishes  being 
brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  repeated  the  com- 
memorative words  which  opened  what  was  strict- 
ly the  Paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn 
thanksgiving,  followed  by  Psalms  cxiii.  and  cxiv. 
(7.)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the  hands,  with 
a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and  the  celebrant 
broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it.  All  then  took  por- 
tions of  the  bread  and  dipped  them,  together  with 
the  bitter  herbs,  into  the  sauce,  and  so  ate  them. 
(8.)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  Paschal 
lamb,  with  bread,  &c.,  as  they  liked ;  and  after  an- 
other blessing,  a  third  cup,  known  especially  as  the 
"  cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed  round.  (9.)  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  cup,  and  the  recital  of 
Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  this 
was  accordingly  known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallel 
(Heb.  =  praise  thou ;  see  Hallelujah),  or  of  the 
Song.  (10.)  There  might  be,  in  conclusion,  a  fifth 
cup,  provided  that  the  "great  HalleV  (possibly 
Psalms  cxx.-cxxxviii.)  was  sung  over  it — Compar- 
ing the  ritual  thus  gathered  from  Rabbinic  writers 
with  the  N.  T.,  and  assuming  first,  that  it  represents 
substantially  the  common  practice  of  our  Lord's 
time ;  and  secondly,  that  the  meal  of  which  He  and 
His  disciples  partook  was  either  the  passovkr  itself, 
or  an  anticipation  of  it,  conducted  according  to  the 
same  rules,  we  are  able  to  indicate,  though  not  with 
absolute  certainty,  the  points  of  departure  which 
the  old  practice  presented  for  the  institution  of  the 
new.  To  (1.)  or  (3.),  or  even  to  (8.),  we  may  refer 
the  first  words  and  the  first  distribution  of  the  cup 
(Lk.  xxii.  17,  18);  to  (2.)  or  (7.)  the  dipping  of  the 
sop  of  Jn.  xiii.  26;  to  (7.),  or  to  an  interval  during 
or  after  (8.),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Mat.  xxvi. 
26;  Mk.  xiv.  22;  Lk.  xxji.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24); 
to  (9.)  or  (10.)  ("after  supper,"  Lk.  xxii.  20)  the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and  the 
hymn  with  which  the  whole  was  ended. — The  narra- 
tives of  the  Gospels  show  how  strongly  the  disciples 
were  impressed  with  the  words  which  had  given  a 
new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts.  They  leave 
unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover,  except 
those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  perpetuated  in  it.  Old  things  were 
passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming  new.  They 
had  looked  on  the  bread  and  the  wine  as  memorials 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  They  were  now 
told  to  partake  of  them  "  in  remembrance  "  of  their 
Master  and  Lord.  The  festival  had  been  annual. 
No  rule  was  given  as  to  the  time  and  frequency  of 
the  new  feast  that  thus  supervened  on  the  old,  but 
the  command,  "  Do  this  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it "  ( 1 
Cor.  xi.  25),  suggested  the  more  continual  recurrence 
of  that  which  was  to  be  their  memorial  of  One  whom 
they  would  wish  never  to  forget  The  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread  a 
new  character  (compare,  on  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion, Gen.  xli.  26;  Dan.  vii.  17,  23,  24;  Mat  xiii. 
38,  39;  Gal.  iv.  2.');  Rev.  L  20,  &c.).  They  had 
been  prepared  for  language  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  so  startling,  by  the  teaching  of  Jn.  vi.  32- 
68,  and  they  were  thus  taught  to  see  in  the  bread 
that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the  closest  possible 
union  and  incorporation  with  their  Lord.  The  cup, 
which  was  "  the  new  testament  in  His  blood,"  would 
remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of  the  wonderful 
prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant  had  been  fore- 
told (Jer.  xxxL  31-34).    It  is  possible  there  may 


[  have  been  yet  another  thought  connected  with  these 
I  symbolic  acts.  The  funeral  customs  of  the  Jews 
involved,  at  or  after  the  burial,  the  administration 
to  the  mourners  of  bread  (compare  Jer.  xvi.  7, 
margin;  Ez.  xxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Tob.  iv.  17), and 
of  wine,  known,  when  thus  given,  as  "  the  cup  of 
consolation."  May  not  the  bread  and  the  wine  of 
the  Last  Supper  have  had  something  of  that  char- 
acter, preparing  the  minds  of  Christ's  disciples  for 
His  departure  by  treating  it  as  already  accomplish- 
ed ?  May  we  not  conjecture,  without  leaving  the 
region  of  history  for  that  of  controversy,  that  the 
thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of  that  hour  of  divine 
sorrow  and  communion  would  be  such  as  to  lead  the 
disciples  to  crave  earnestly  to  renew  them  ?  Would 
it  not  be  natural  that  they  should  seek  that  renewal 
in  the  way  which  their  Master  had  pointed  out  to 
them?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the  words 
"to  break  bread"  appear  to  have  had  for  the 
disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not  have  as- 
sumed indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  distinct 
liturgical  act ;  but  when  they  met  to  break  bread, 
it  was  with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  with  the 
memories  of  that  evening  fresh  on  them. — II.  In  the 
account  (Acts)  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at 
Jerusalem,  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act, 
and  to  the  phrase  which  indicated  it  Writing,  we 
must  remember,  with  the  definite  associations  that 
had  gathered  round  the  words  during  the  thirty  years 
that  followed  the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the 
baptized  members  of  the  Church  as  continuuig  stead- 
fast in  or  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  fel- 
lowship with  them  and  with  each  other,  and  in  break- 
ing of  bread  and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  account  in  the  preceding  verses 
of  the  love  which  made  them  live  as  having  all 
things  common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  im- 
plies that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was  one 
in  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and  which  was  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn  commem- 
orative acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to  an- 
ticipate the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a  some- 
what later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently,  they 
thus  united  every  day  the  feast  of  Love  (Feasts  of 
Charity)  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  In 
a  society  consisting  of  many  thousand  members  there 
would  naturally  (so  Prof.  Plumptre)  be  many  places 
of  meeting.  The  congregation  assembling  in  each 
place  would  come  to  be  known  as  "  the  Church  "  iu 
this  or  that  man's  house  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  23;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  15  ;  Phn.  2).  When  they  met,  the 
place  of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one  of 
the  apostles,  or  some  elder  representing  him.  It 
would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce  the  blessing  and 
thanksgiving,  with  which  the  meals  of  devout  Jews 
always  began  and  ended.  The  materials  for  the 
meal  would  be  provided  out  of  the  common  funds 
of  the  Church,  or  the  liberality  of  individual  mem- 
bers. The  bread  (unless  the  converted  Jews  were 
to  think  of  themselves  as  keeping  a  perpetual  pass- 
over)  would  be  such  as  they  habitually  used.  The 
wine  (probably  the  common  red  wine  of  Palestine, 
Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  according  to  their  usual  prac- 
tice, be  mixed  with  water.  But  if  this  was  to  be 
more  than  a  common  meal  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Essenes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  words 
that  would  show  that  what  was  done  was  in  remem- 
brance of  their  Master.  At  some  time,  before  or 
after  the  meal  of  which  they  partook  as  such,  the 
bread  and  the  wine  would  be  given  with  some  spe- 
cial form  of  words  or  acts,  to  indicate  its  character. 
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New  converts  would  need  some  explanation  of  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  observance.  What 
would  be  so  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony  with 
the  precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast  as  the  narrative 
of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its  institution 
(1  Cor.  xi.  23-27)?  With  this  there  would  natu- 
rally be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42)  prayers  for 
themselves  and  others.  Their  gladness  would  show 
itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  with  which  they 
praised  God  (Heb.  ii.  46,  47 ;  Jas.  v.  13).  The  anal- 
ogy of  the  Passover,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes  may  possibly 
have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22  ;  Jn.  xiii.  1- 
15).  At  some  point  in  the  feast  those  who  were 
present,  men  and  women  sitting  apart,  would  rise 
to  salute  each  other  with  the  "  holy  kiss  "  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  next  traces  that  meet 
us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the  fact  that  we  find  them  is 
in  itself  significant.  The  commemorative  feast 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  personal  disciples  of 
Christ,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom  they  gathered 
round  them  at  Jerusalem.  The  title  of  the  "  cup 
of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  has  been  imported  into 
the  Greek  Church.  The  synonym  of  "  the  cup  of 
the  Lord  "  (ver.  21)  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
cups  that  belonged  to  the  "  Feast  of  Charity."  The 
word  "  fellowship  "  is  passing  by  degrees  into  the 
special  signification  of  "  Communion."  The  apostle 
refers  to  his  own  office  as  breaking  the  bread  and 
blessing  the  cup  (ver.  1 6).  The  table  on  which  the 
bread  was  placed  was  the  Lord's  Table.  But  the 
practice  of  the  Feast  of  Charity  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commemorative  feast  had  been 
transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a  special 
notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a  so- 
cial meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  sufficiently 
familiar  practice  in  the  common  life  of  Greeks  of 
this  period ;  and  the  club-feasts  were  associated 
with  plans  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to  the  poor. 
The  Feast  of  Charity  of  the  new  society  would  seem 
to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,-  and  hence  came  a  dis- 
order that  altogether  frustrated  the  object  of  the 
Church  in  instituting  it.  What  was  to  be  the  reme- 
dy for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  St.  Paul  does 
not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves  formal  regulations 
for  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean  time  he 
gives  a  rule  which  would  make  the  union  of  the 
Feast  of  Charity  and  the  Lord's  Supper  possible 
without  the  risk  of  profanation.  They  were  not  to 
come  even  to  the  former  with  the  keen  edge  of 
appetite.  They  were  to  wait  till  all  were  met,  in- 
stead of  scrambling  tumultuously  to  help  them- 
selves (xi.  83,  34).  In  one  point,  however,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Church  of  Corinth  diifered  apparently 
from  that  of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  no  longer  daily  (ver.  20,  33).  The  di- 
rections given  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  suggest  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the  same  day  (Acts  xx. 
7)  The  tendency  of  this  language,  and,  therefore, 
probably  of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was 
to  separate  what  had  hitherto  been  united.  We 
stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes 
its  own  course.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  transient 
phase  of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects 
with  chan;:;es  in  national  character  or  forms  of  civil- 
ization, passes  through  many  stages,  and  finally 
dies  out.  The  other  also  has  its  changes.  The 
morning  celebration  takes  the  place  of  the  evening. 


In  Acts  XX.  11  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  may  have  been  efifected.  The 
disciples  at  Troas  meet  together  to  break  bread. 
The  hour  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul's  discourse  was  protracted  till  past  mid- 
night and  the  mention  of  the  many  lamps  indicate 
a  later  time  than  that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Gr. 
deiption  (=  "supper;"  see  Meals).  Then  came 
the  teaching  and  the  prayers,  and  then,  toward  early 
dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread,  which  constituted  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  for  which  they  were  gathered 
together.  If  this  midnight  meeting  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  a  common  pi  actice,  originating  in  rev- 
erence for  an  ordinance  which  Christ  had  enjoined, 
we  can  easily  understand  how  the  next  step  would 
be  to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  per- 
manently to  the  morning  hour,  to  which  it  had 
gradually  been  approximating.  The  recurrence  of 
the  same  liturgical  words  in  Acts  xxvii.  35  makes  it 
probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  food  of  which 
St.  Paul  thus  partook  was  intended  to  have,  for  him- 
self and  his  Christian  companions,  the  character  at 
once  of  the  Feast  of  Charity  and  the  Eucharist. 
Atonement;  Saviour. 

Lo-rn-ha'mah  (Heb.  =  the  uncompasgionakd),  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Hosea  the  prophet,  given 
to  denote  the  utterly  ruined  and  hopeless  condition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  whom  Jehovah  would 
no  more  have  mercy  (Hos.  i.  6).     Ruhamah. 

Lot  (Heb.  a  ccvet-ivg,  veil,  Ges.),  son  of  Haran, 
and,  therefore,  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27, 
31).  His  sisters  were  Milcah  the  wife  of  Nahor, 
and  IscAH,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah.  Haran 
died  before  the  emigration  of  Terah  and  his  family 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver.  28),  and  Lot  was 
therefore  born  there.  He  removed  with  the  rest 
of  his  kindred  to  Haran,  and  again  subsequently 
with  Abraham  and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With 
them  he  took  refuge  in  Egypt  from  a  famine,  and 
with  them  returned,  first  to  the  "  South  "  (xiii.  1), 
and  then  to  their  original  settlement  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  3,  4).  But  the  pastures  of  the  hills 
of  Bethel,  which  had  with  ease  contained  the  two 
strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  were  not  able  any 
longer  to  bear  them,  so  much  had  their  possessions 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  .  cattle  increased  since  that 
time.  There  was  no  disagreement  between  Abra- 
ham and  Lot — their  relations  continued  good  to  the 
last — but  between  the  servants  who  tended  their 
countless  herds  disputes  arose,  and  a  parting  was 
necessary.  From  some  one  of  the  round,  swelling 
hills  which  surround  Bethel — from  none  more 
likely  than  that  which  stands  immediately  on  its  E. 
— the  two  Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively 
empty  land,  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
and  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes 
tojvard  the  left,  and  beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the 
Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere;  like  a 
garden  of  Jehovah ;  like  that  unutterably  green  and 
fertile  land  of  Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted.  It 
was  exactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a  man  who  had 
no  fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had  not  like 
Abraham  obeyed  a  stern  inward  call  of  duty.  So 
Lot  left  his  uncle  on  the  barren  hills  of  Bethel,  and 
he  "  chose  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan,  and  jour- 
neyed east,"  down  the  ravines  which  give  access  to 
the  Jordan  valley :  and  then,  when  he  reached  it, 
turned  again  southward  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Sodom  (ver.  11,12).— The  next  occurrence  in  the 
life  of  Lot  is  his  capture  by  the  four  kings  of  the 
East,  and  his  rescue  by  Abram  (xiv.).  (Abraham  ; 
Cuedorlaomer.)— The  last  scene  preserved  to  us  in 
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the  history  of  Lot  is  well  known.  He  is  still  living 
in  Sodom  (xix.).  Some  years  have  passed.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  licentious  corruption  of  Sodom  he 
still  preserves  some  of  the  delightful  characteristics 
of  his  wandering  life,  his  fervent  and  chivalrous 
hospitality  (ver.  2,  8),  the  unleavened  bread  of  the 
tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  8),  the  water  for  the 
feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2)  affording  his  guests  a 
reception  identical  with  that  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced that  very  morning  in  Abraham's  tent  on 
the  heights  of  Hebron  (compare  xviii.  3,  6).  His 
deliverance  from  the  guiltv  and  condemned  city 
points  the  aUusion  of  St.  'Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  6-9). 
Where  Zoar  was  situated,  in  which  he  found  a 
temporary  refuge  during  the  destruction  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  we  do  not  know  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  The  end  of  Lot's  wife  {Edith  in 
the  Jewish  traditions)  is  commonly  treated  as  one 
of  the  diflBcultics  of  the  Bible.  But  it  surely  need 
not  be  so.  "  His  wife  looked  back  from  behind 
him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt."  The  value 
and  the  significance  of  the  story  to  us  are  contained 
in  the  allusion  of  Christ  (Lk.  xvii.  32).  Later  ages 
have  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leave  the  matter,  but 
have  insisted  on  identifying  the  "  pillar  "  with  some 
one  of  the  fleeting  forms  which  the  perishable  rock 
of  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  constantly  assum- 
ing in  its  process  of  decomposition  and  liquefaction. 
The  story  of  the  ori^n  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  from  the  incestuous  intercourse  between  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  his  history 
abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times  between  the  "  Children  of  Lot "  and  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel.  But  even  the  most  destructive  crit- 
ics allow  that  the  narrative  is  a  continuation  with- 
out a  break  of  that  which  precedes  it,  while  they 
fail  to  point  out  any  marks  of  later  date  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  portion  ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  writer  records  it  as  an  historical  fact. 
Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  admissible,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon  and  Moab 
sprang  from  Lot  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8). 
The  Arabic  local  name  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  Bahr  Lut 
=  Sea  of  Lot. 

Lot.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  questions 
by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  high  antiquity, 
recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Al- 
mighty, secure  from  all  influence  of  passion  or 
bias,  and  is  a  sort  of  divination  said  to  be  em- 
ployed even  by  the  gods  themselves  (Homer,  II. 
iiii.  209:  Cicero,  de  Div.  i.  34,  ii.  41).  Among  the 
Jews  also  the  use  of  lots,  with  a  religious  inten- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  prevailed  extensively.  The 
religious  estimate  of  them  may  be  gathered  from 
Prov.  xvL  83.  The  following  are  historical  or  ritual 
instances — 1.  Choice  of  men  for  an  invading  force 
(Judg.  L  1,  XX.  10).  2.  Partition  (a)  of  the  soil  of 
Palestine  among  the  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  Josh, 
xviii.  10;  Acts  xiii.  19):  (b)  of  Jerusalem,  i.  e. 
probably  its  spoil  or  captives  among  captors  (Ob. 
11);  of  the  land  itself  in  a  similar  way  (1  Mc.  iii. 
36):  (e)  Peopling  of  Jenisalem  by  inhabitants 
drawn  by  lot  (Xeh.  xi.  1,  2):  (rf)  Apportionment 
of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or  of  prisoners,  to  foreign- 
ers or  captors  (Joel  iii.  3;  Nah.  iii.  10;  Mat.  xxvii. 
35).  3.  (o)  Settlement  of  doubtful  questions  (Prov. 
xvL  83,  xviii.  18).  (6)  A  mode  of  divination 
among  heathens  by  means  of  arrows,  two  inscribed, 
and  one  without  mark  (Hos.  iv.  12;  Ez.  xxi.  21). 
(PcBiK.)    (e)  Detection  of  a  criminal  (Josh.  vii.  14, 


18).  (d)  Appointment  of  persons  to  oflices  or 
duties  (1  Sam.  x.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  3, 
5,  19,  20-31,  XXV.  8,  xxvi.  13;  Acts  i.  24-26).  («•) 
Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  4.  The  use  of  words  heard 
or  passages  chosen  at  random  from  Scripture. 

Lo'Un  (Heb.  covering,  Ges.),  eldest  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  (Gen.  xixvi.  20,  22,  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38, 39). 

Ldth-a-sn'bos  (fr.  Gr.),  a  corruption  of  HashumIu 
Neh.  viii.  4  ( 1  Esd.  i.\.  44). 

Lots,  Feast  of.    Pcrim. 

*  LOTC  [luv]  (Heb.  ahabdh  ;  Gr.  agape)  denotes  not 
only  natural  affection  (Gen.  xxix.  20 ;  2  Sam.  i.  26, 
&c.),  but  also  the  pure  spiritual  affection  which 
belongs  to  God  and  holy  beings  (Rom.  xiii.  10;  1 
Jn.  iv.  7,  8,  &c.).  Love  may  involve  complacence 
or  delight  in  the  character  of  its  object,  e.  g.  God's 
love  toward  the  holy,  or  their  love  toward  Him 
and  other  holy  beings  (Jn.  v.  42,  xvii.  26,  &c.) ;  or 
it  may  involve  only  benevolence  or  compassion 
without  any  approbation  of  its  object's  character, 
e.  g.  God's  love  toward  sinners  (Rom.  v.  8 ;  com- 
pare Jn.  iii.  16,  &c.).  Love,  in  the  heavenly  or 
Christian  sense,  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  v. 
5 ;  GaL  v.  22) ;  it  is  opposed  to  all  unrighteousness 
and  is  satisfied  only  with  likeness  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  (Rom.  xiii.  10 ;  1  Jn.  iv.  17 ;  comp.  Mat.  xxii. 
36-40,  &C.).  "  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
us"  (1  Jn.  iv.  19).     Charity;  Faith;  Mebct,  &c. 

LoTC -Feasts.    Feasts  ok  Charity. 

*  Low  Coan'try  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18),  or 
Low  Plains  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chr.  ix.  27),  the  A. 
V.  translation  of  Heb.  shSpheldh  =  Sephela.  Ju- 
DAH  1  (IL);  Plain  6;  Talley  5. 

Lo'zon  (Gr.),  ancestor  of  certain  "  sons  of  Solo- 
mon's servants"  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1 
Esd.  V.  33) ;  =  Darkon. 

Ln'Mm,  Lnbims  (Heb.  Lubim,  Lubbim  =  Liby- 
ans, strictly  inhabitants  of  a  dry  and  thirniii  land, 
Ges.),  an  African  nation  mentioned  as  contributing, 
together  with  Cushites  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopians ")  and 
Sukkiim,  to  Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  ap- 
parently as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk  of 
Zerah's  army  (xvi.  8) ;  spoken  of  by  Kahum  (iii.  9), 
with  Put  or  Phut,  as  helping  No-Amon  (Thebes), 
of  which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the  strength ;  and 
by  Daniel  (xi.  43)  as  paying  court  with  the  Cushites 
to  a  conqueror  of  Egypt  or  the  Egyptians.  For 
more  precise  information  we  look  to  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  upon  which  we  find  representations  of 
a  people  called  Fcbu  or  Lebu,  who  (so  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole)  =  the  Lubim.  These  Rebu  were  a  warlike 
people,  with  whom  Menptah  and  Rameses  III.,  who 
both  ruled  in  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c,  waged 
successful  wars.  The  latter  king  routed  them  with 
much  slaughter.  The  sculptures  of  the  great  tem- 
ple he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called  that  of  Me- 
deenet  Haboo,  give  us  representations  of  the  Rebn, 
showing  that  they  were  fair,  and  of  what  is  called  a 
Shemitic  type,  like  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles.  They 
are  distinguished  as  northern,  i.  e.  as  parallel  to,  or 
north  of,  Lower  Egypt  The  Lubim  probably  = 
the  Mizraite  Lehabim.  The  historical  indications 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  thus  lead  us  to  place 
the  seat  of  the  Lubim,  or  primitive  Libyans,  on  the 
African  coast,  westward  of  Egypt,  perhaps  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  Cyrchaica.  (Cyrene;  Libya.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  the  Egvp- 
tians  about  1260  b.  c,  and  afterward  driven  inland 
by  the  Phenician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now  they 
still  remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains. 
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Ln'cas  (L.  =  Luke),  a  friend  and  companion  of 
St  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Phn. 
24) ;  =  LcKE,  tiie  beloved  physician  (Col.  iv.  14 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

La'd-fer  [-se-]  (L.,  literally  light-bringing ;  Heb. 
Iwylkl).  The  name  is,  in  Is.  .\iv.  12,  coupled  with  the 
epithet  "son  of  the  morning,"  and  clearly  =  a 
bright  star,  and  probably  wliat  we  call  the  mortiing 
star.  In  this  passage  it  is  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splendor  and  in 
his  fall.  Its  application  (from  St.  Jerome  down- 
ward) to  Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven,  arises  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  empire  is  in 
Scripture  represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical  and 
self-idolizing  power,  and  especially  connected  with 
the  empire  of  the  Evil  One  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Ln'ei-os  [lu'she-us  in  L.,  as  Eng.  usually  pro- 
nounced lu'shus]  (L.,  born  in  the  dag-time,  Freund ; 
a  common  Roman  pra;nomen  or  first  name).  1, 
A  Roman  consul,  said  to  have  written  the  letter  to 
Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  which  assured  Simon  I.  of  the 
protection  of  Rome  (about  b.  c.  139-8;  1  Mc.  xv. 
10,  15-24).  The  whole  form  of  the  letter— the 
mention  of  one  consul  only,  the  description  of  the 
consul  by  the  praenomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  date — shows  that  it  cannot  be  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  original  document ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  substance  of  the  letter  which  is  open  to  just 
suspicion.  The  imperfect  transcription  of  the  name 
has  led  to  the  identification  of  Lucius  with  three 
distinct  persons — (1.)  (Lucius?)  Furius  Philus,  who 
was  not  consul  till  b.  c.  136,  and  is  therefore  at 
once  excluded.  (2.)  Lucius  Ciecilius  Metellus  Cal- 
vus,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  142.  (3.)  The  third 
identification  with  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  139,  is  most  probably  correct.— 2.  A 
kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi. 
21),  by  whom  he  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
ordained  bishop  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea ;  thought 
by  some  =  No.  3. — 3«  "  Lucius  of  Cyrene  "  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
Simeon,  called  Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul,  who  are 
described  as  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  church  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  Whether  Lucius  was  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  as  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippoly- 
tus,  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  formed  one  of  the  congregation  to 
whom  St.  Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(ii.  10) ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  "  the  men  of  Cyrene,"  who,  being  "  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  rose  about 
Stephen,"  went  to  Antioch  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus  (xi.  19,  20).  He  is  commonly  supposed  = 
No.  2.  There  is  certainly  no  sufficient  reason  for 
regarding  him  as  =  Luke.  Different  traditions 
make  Lucius  bishop  of  Cenchrea,  of  Cyrene,  and 
of  Laodicea  in  Syria. 

*  Ln'crc  [-ker]  (Fr.  fr.  L.)  =  gain,  especially  that 
which  is  obtained  unworthily  (1  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  3,  8;  Tit.  11,11;  1  Pet.  v.  2). 

Lnd  (Heb.  progeny,  Sim. ;  full  of  windings,  tor- 
tuovs,  from  the  course  of  the  river  Meander  on  the 
border  of  Lvdia,  Schl.),  fourth  name  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  ;  1  Chr.  i.  17),  that  of 
a  person  or  tribe,  or  both,  descended  from  liim.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Lud  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lydians  (Jos.  i.  6,  §  4),  and  thus  represented  by  the 
Lydus  of  their  mythical  period.  (Lydia.)  But  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  us  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  b.  c.  a  powerful 
people  called  Euten  or  Luden,  probably  (so  Mr.  R. 
S.  Poole)  seated  near  Mesopotamia,  and  apparently 
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N.  of  Palestine,  whom  some,  however,  make  the 
Assyrians.  Perhaps  the  Lydians  first  establitihcd 
themselves  near  Palestine,  and  aftenvard  spread 
into  Asia  Minor;  the  occupiers  of  the  old  seat  of 
tlie  race  being  destroyed  or  removed  by  the  Assyr- 
ians.     LUDIM. 

Ln'dim  (Ileb.  pi.  of  Lud),  a  Mizraite  people  or 
tribe  (Gen.  x.  13  ;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  From  their  position 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  they  were 
probably  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole)  settled  to  the  W.  of 
Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any  other  Mizraite 
tribe.  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in  Is. 
Ixvi.  19  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9  (A.  V.  "  Lydians  ") ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
10,  XXX.  5  (A.  V.  "  Lydia ").  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  but  one  nation  is  intended  in  these  pas- 
sages, and  thus  far  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
seems  in  favor  of  the  Mizraite  Ludim.  From  the 
Egyptian  monuments  we  learn  that  several  foreign 
nations  contributed  allies  or  mercenaries  to  the 
Egyptian  armies.  Among  them  we  identify  the 
Rebu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Sharyatana  with  the 
Cherethiu,  who  also  served  in  David's  army.  The 
rest  of  these  foreign  troops  seem  to  have,  been  of 
African  nations,  but  this  is  not  certain.  From  the 
Greek  writers  we  learn  that  Ionian,  Carian,  and 
other  Greek  mercenaries,  formed  an  important  cle- 
ment in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times  when  the 
country  was  independent,  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus  until  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus.  These 
mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Psam- 
metichus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention 
of  them  in  the  Bible,  unless  they  =  Lud  and  the 
Ludim  in  the  passages  above-mentioned.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect  the 
Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydians,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  the  prophets  by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are 
mentioned,  the  Lj'dian  kingdom  generally  or  always 
included  the  more  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  so 
that  the  terms  Lud  and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to 
the  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  drawn  from  this 
territory.  We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  abso- 
lutely concluding  that  this  important  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
upon  the  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  only  name 
which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of  an 
African  nation. 

Ln'hith  (Heb.  made  of  boards,  probably  having 
boarded  houses,  Ges.),  the  As-wnt'  of,  a  place  in 
Moab ;  apparently  the  ascent  to  a  sanctuary  or  holy 
spot  on  an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  6, 
and  the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  5).  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still  known 
and  stood  between  Areopolis  (Ar)  and  Zoar.  M.  de 
Saulcy  places  it  at  Kharbef-Nouehin  ;  but  this  is  N. 
of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be  smd  to  lie  between  it 
and  Zoar. 

Lnke  (fr.  Gr.  Loukas  ;  L.  Lucas,  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Lucanus  [i.  e.  Lncanian,  of  or  from  Lucania, 
a  district  in  South  Italy],  or  of  Lticilins  [i.  e.  born  at 
daylight,  the  common  name  of  a  Roman  clan]  ;  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Lucius).  The  name  Luke 
occurs  three  times  in  the  N.  T.  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11;  Phn.  24,  A.  V.  "Lucas"),  and  probably  in 
all  three  the  third  evangelist  is  the  person  spoken 
of.  (Luke.  Gospel  of.)  Combining  the  traditional 
element  with  the  scriptural,  the  uncertain  with  the 
certain,  we  are  able  (so  Archbishop  Thomson)  to 
trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the  evangelist's 
life.  He  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  iii.  4) ;  in  what  condition  of  life  is  uncertain. 
That  he  was  taught  the  science  of  medicine  ("  the 
beloved  physician  ")  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of 
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higher  birth  than  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  The 
tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a  painter,  and  of  no 
mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Xicephorus  (ii. 
43),  and  of  other  late  writers.  He  was  not  born  a 
Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  them  "  of  the 
circumcision  "  by  St  Paul  (compare  Col.  iv.  1 1  with 
▼er.  14).  The  date  of  his  conversion  is  uncertain. 
The  statement  of  Epiphanius  and  others,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very 
improbable  in  it  (but  compare  Lk.  i.  2) ;  whilst  that 
which  Theophylact  adopts  (on  Lk.  xxiv.),  that  he  was 
one  of  the  two  who  journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the 
risen  Redeemer,  has  found  modern  defenders.  The 
first  ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  the  evangelist 
when  he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and  shares  his 
journey  into  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition  to 
the  first  person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9  is  most  nat- 
urally explained,  after  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer  of 
the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St  Paul's  company  from 
this  point  As  far  as  Philippi  the  evangelist  jour- 
neyed with  the  apostle.  The  resumption  of  the 
third  person  on  Paul's  departure  from  that  place 
(xvii.  1)  would  show  that  Luke  was  now  left  behind. 
During  the  rest  of  St  Paul's  second  missionary 
journey  we  hear  of  Luke  no  more.  But  on  the 
third  journey  the  same  indication  reminds  us  that 
Luke  is  again  of  the  company  (xx.  5),  having  joined 
it  apparently  at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been  left. 
With  the  apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre, 
and  Cesarea  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18).  Between 
the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Philippi  seven  years  had 
elapsed  (a.  d.  51  to  a.  d.  58),  which  the  evangelist 
may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its  neighborhood 
preaching  the  Gospel.  There  remains  one  passage, 
which,  if  it  refers  to  St  Luke,  must  belong  to  this 
period.  "  VVe  have  sent  with  him "  (i.  e.  Titus) 
"  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  through- 
out all  the  churches"  (2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The  sub- 
scription of  the  epistle  sets  forth  that  it  was  "  writ- 
ten from  Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and 
Luras,''^  and  it  is  an  old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the 
companion  of  Titus,  although  he  is  not  named  in  the 
body  of  the  epistle.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  during  the  "  three  months  "  of  Paul's  sojourn 
at  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that 
place  to  Corinth  on  this  errand.  He  again  appears 
in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the  memorable  jour- 
ney to  Rome  (xxvii.  1).  He  remained  at  his  side 
during  his  first  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  14;  Phn. 
24) ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  during  the  second  im- 
prisonment, then  the  testimony  of  2  Tim.  iv.  11 
shows  that  he  continued  faithful  to  the  apostle  to 
the  end  of  his  afflictions.  After  the  death  of  St 
Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  companion  are  hope- 
lessly obscure  to  us.  In  a  passage  of  Epiphanius 
(cont.  Hcer.  li.  11)  we  find  that  receiving  the  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel,  Luke  preaches  first 
in  Dalmatia  and  Gallia,  in  Italy  and  Macedonia. 
Probably  he  died  in  advanced  life ;  but  whether  he 
suffered  martyrdom  or  died  a  natural  death,  whether 
in  Bithynia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  amidst  contradictory  voices. 
That  he  died  a  martyr,  between  a.  d.  75  and  a.  n. 
100,  would  seem  to  have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in 
its  favor. 

Lake  (see  above),  Gos'pel  of.  (Gospels.)  I.  The 
third  Gospel  is  ascribed,  by  the  general  consent  of 
ancient  Christendom,  to  "  the  beloved  phy-sician," 
Luke,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
It  has  been  shown  already  that  the  Gospels  were 
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I  in  use  as  one  collection,  and  were  spoken  of  un- 
I  doubtingly  as  the  work  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century.  (Cason.) 
But  as  regards  the  genuineness  of  St.  Luke  any  dis- 
cussion is  entangled  with  a  somewhat  difficult  ques- 
tion, viz.  what  is  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  we  pos- 
sess to  that  which  was  used  by  Marcion  ?  The  case 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
announced  salvation  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  through 
Him  who  was  born  a  Jew,  of  the  seed  of  David. 
The  two  sides  of  this  fact  produced  very  early  two 
opposite  tendencies  in  the  Church.  One  party 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  the 
other  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  human  race.  Marcion 
of  Sinope,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  expressed  strongly  the  tendency  op- 
posed to  Judaism.  He  views  the  0.  T.,  not  as  a 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  as 
something  hostile  in  spirit  to  the  Gospel.  This 
divorcement  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Old  was  at  the 
root  of  Marcion's  doctrine.  In  his  system  the  God 
of  the  0.  T.  was  a  lower  being,  a  Demiurge,  engaged 
in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter,  over  which  he  did 
not  gain  a  complete  victory.  (Philosophy.)  But 
the  holy  and  eternal  God,  perfect  in  goodness  and 
love,  comes  not  in  contact  with  matter,  and  creates 
only  what  is  like  to  and  cognate  with  Himself. 
Marcion  admitted  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  a 
Gospel  which  he  regarded  as  Pauline,  and  rejected 
the  rest  of  the  N.  T.,  not  from  any  idea  that  the 
books  were  not  genuine,  but  because  they  were,  as  he 
alleged,  the  genuine  works  of  men  who  were  not  faith- 
ful teachers  of  the  Gospel  they  had  received.  But  what 
was  the  Gospel  which  Marcion  used  ?  The  ancient  tes- 
timony (Irenajus  ;  Tertullian)  is  very  strong  on  this 
point ;  it  was  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  altered  to  suit 
his  peculiar  tenets.  He  did  not,  however,  ascribe 
to  Luke  by  name  the  Gospel  thus  corrupted,  calling 
it  simply  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  opinion  that 
he  formed  for  himself  a  Gospel,  on  the  principle  of 
rejecting  all  that  savored  of  Judaism  in  an  existing 
narrative,  and  that  he  selected  Luke  as  needing  the 
least  alteration,  seems  to  have  been  held  universally 
in  the  Church,  until  Semler  started  a  doubt,  the 
prolific  seed  of  a  large  controversy ;  from  the  whole 
result  of  which,  however,  the  cause  of  truth  has 
little  to  regret.  His  opinion  was  that  the  Gospel 
of  St  Luke  and  that  used  by  Marcion  were  drawn 
from  one  and  the  same  original  source,  neither 
being  altered  from  the  other.  From  this  contro- 
versy we  gain  the  following  result : — Marcion  was 
in  the  height  of  his  activity  about  a.  d.  138,  soon 
after  which  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  Apology ;  and 
he  had  probably  given  forth  his  Gospel  some  years 
before,  i.  e.  about  a.  d.  130.  At  the  time  when  he 
composed  it,  he  found  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  so  far 
diffused  and  accepted  that  he  based  his  own  Gospel 
upon  it,  altering  and  omitting.  (New  Testame;;?,  I. 
§  4.)  Therefore  we  may  assume  that,  about  a.  n. 
120,  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  which  we  possess  was 
in  use,  and  was  familiarly  known.  The  theory  that 
it  was  composed  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
second  century  is  thus  overthrown ;  and  there  is 
no  positive  evidence  of  any  kind  to  set  against  the 
harmonious  assertion  of  all  the  ancient  Church  that 
this  Gospel  is  the  genuine  production  of  St.  Luke. 
— II.  Dcde  of  Luke.  We  have  seen  that  this  Gos- 
pel was  in  use  before  the  year  120.  From  internal 
evidence  the  date  can  be  more  nearly  fixed.  From 
Acts  i.  1  it  is  clear  that  it  was  written  before  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  book  of  the  Acts  was 
probably  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second 
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year  of  St.  Paul's  Jraprisonment,  i.  e.  about  a.  d.  63. 
llow  much  earlier  the  Gospel,  described  as  "  the 
former  treatise"  (Acts  i.  1),  may  have  been  written 
is  uncertain.     Probably  it  was  written  at  Cesarea 
during  St  Paul's  imprisonment  there,  a.  d.  68-60 
(Thiersch). — III.  Plcu-e  where  the  Gospel  was  wriUen. 
If  the  time  has  been  rightly  indicated,  the  place 
would  be  Cesarea.     Other  suppositions  are — that  it 
was  composed  in  Achaia  and  the  region  of  Bueotia 
(Jerome),  in  Alexandria  (Syriac  version),  in  Home 
(Ewald,  &c.),  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia  (Hilgenfeld), 
and  Asia  Minor  (Kcistlin).  It  is  impossible  to  verify 
these  traditions  and  conjectures. — IV.  Originoflhe 
Gospel.     The  preface,   contained  in  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the  object  of  its 
writer.      Here  are  several    facts    to  be  observed. 
There  were  many  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
current  at  the  early    time  when  Luke  wrote   his 
Gospel.  The  ground  of  fitness  for  the  task  St.  Luke 
places  in  his  having  carefully  followed  out  the  whole 
course  of  events  from  the  beginning.     He  does  not 
claim  the  character  of  an  eye-witness  from  the  first ; 
but  possibly  he  may  have  been  a  witness  of  some 
part  of  our  Lord's  doings.     The  ancient  opinion, 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  influence  of 
Paul,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  TertuUian, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius.     The  two  first  assert  that 
we  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul ; 
Origen  calls  it  "  the  Gospel  quoted  by  Paul ;""  allud- 
ing to  Rom.   ii.    16;  and   Eusebius"  refers   Paul's 
words,  "according  to  my  Gospel "  (2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to 
Luke,  in  which  Jerome  concurs.     The  language  of 
the  preface  is  against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive 
influence  of  St.  Paul.     The  four  verses  could  not 
have  been  put  at  the  head  of  a  history  composed 
under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  Paul,  or  of  any  one 
apostle,  and  as  little  could  they  have  introduced  a 
Gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  information  from 
every  quarter,  sought  it  from  the  preaching  of  his 
beloved  master,  St.  Paul ;  and  the  apostle  in  his 
turn  employed  the  knowledge  acquired  from  other 
sources  by  his  disciple.  Upon  the  question  whether 
Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  no  opinion  given  here  could  be  conclusive. 
Probably  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  independently, 
and  about  the  same  time.     Some  regard  Mark  as 
the  oldest  N.  T.  writing;  others,  as  the  last,  and 
framed  upon  the  other  two.     "  A  calm  review  of 
the  evidence  will,  however,    lead    most   unbiased 
readers  to  the  conclusion  that  all  three  wrote  in 
perfect  independence  of  one  another ;  each,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  a  distinct 
view  of  the  great  complex  whole,  the  reflex  of  the 
writer's  own  individual  impressions  "  (E.  Venables, 
in  Kitto).     (See  Harmony  under  Gospels  ;  Inspira- 
tion.)— V.  Purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written. 
The  evangelist  professes  to  write  that  TnEOPniLrs 
"  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  Instructed  "  (Lk.  i.  4).     Theophilus  evi- 
dently was  a  Gentile  reader.     We  must  admit,  but 
with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to 
which  the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are  traces  in 
the  Gospel  of  a  leaning  toward  Gentile  rather  than 
Jewish  converts.  As  each  Gospel  has  within  certain 
limits  its  own  character  and  mode  of  treatment,  we 
shall  recognize  with  Olshausen  that  "  St.  Luke  has 
the  peculiar  power  of  exhibiting  with  great  clear- 
ness of  conception  and  truth,  not  so  much  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  as  His  conversations,  with  all  the 
incidents  that  gave  rise  to  them,  with  the  remarks 
of  those  who  were  present,  and  with  the  final  re- 
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suits."  Mr.  Venables  (in  Kitto)  makes  "  universal- 
ity "  the  chief  characteristic  which  distinguiphes 
Luke  from  Matthew  and  Mark.  "  The  message  he 
delivers  is  not  for  the  Gentiles  as  such,  as  distin- 
guished irom  the  Jews,  but  for  men."  So  Dr.  Van 
Oosterzee  ( C'o»i»j.  in  Lange's  Series)  styles  it  "  the 
Gospel  of  Universal  Humanity." — VI.  Language 
and  Style  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  never  been  doubted 
that  the  evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek. 
Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent,  classical  idioms  and 
Greek  compound  words  abound.  The  number  of 
words  used  by  Luke  only  is  unusually  great,  and 
many  of  them  are  compound  words  for  which  there 
is  classical  authority.  On  comparing  the  Gospel 
with  the  Acts  it  is  found  that  the  style  of  the  latter 
is  more  pure  and  free  from  Hebrew  idioms ;  and 
the  style  of  the  later  portion  of  the  Acts  is  more 
pure  than  that  of  the  former.  Where  Luke  used 
the  materials  he  derived  Irom  others,  oral  or  written, 
or  both,  his  style  reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of 
them ;  but  when  he  comes  to  scenes  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness  and  describes  entirely  in  his  own 
words,  these  disappear. — VII.  Quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  citations  from  the  0.  T.,  of 
the  principal  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  there 
are  plain  ncarks  of  the  use  of  the  Septuaqikt  ver- 
sion : — 


Lk.  1. 17. 

"  ii.  28. 

"  11.24. 

"  Hi.  4-6. 

"  iv.  4. 

"  iv.  8. 

"  iv.  10,  11. 

"  iv.  12. 

"  iv.  18. 

"  vii.  27. 

"  viii.  10. 

"  X.  27. 

"  xviii.  20. 

"  xix.  46. 

"  XX.  17. 

"  XX.  28. 

"  XX.  42,  43. 

"  xxii.  87. 

"  xxiil.  46. 


Mai.  iv.  4.  6. 

Ex.  xlii.  2. 

Lev.  xii.  8. 

Is.  xl.  a-6. 

Dcut.  viii.  3. 

Dent.  vl.  13. 

P8.  xci.  11.  12. 

Deut.  vi.  14. 

Ib.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

Mai.  iii.  1. 

Is.  vi.  9. 

Deut.  vi.  5:  Lev.  xix.  18. 

Ex.  XX.  12. 

Is.  hi.  7;  Jer.  viii.  11. 

Ps.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

Deut  XXV.  5. 

Pb.  ex.  1. 

Is.  liii.  12. 

Ps.  xxxi.  6. 


— VIII.  Integrity  of  the  Gospel-rihe  first  two  Chap- 
ters. The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  by  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies. 
The  silence  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  only  indicates 
that  it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  somewhat  late, 
which  was  probably  the  case.  The  result  of  the 
Marcion  controversy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  our 
Gospel  was  in  use  before  a.  d.  120.  A  special  ques- 
tion, however,  has  been  raised  about  the  first  two 
chapters,  which  Marcion  omits.  But  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  distinguishing  between  the  first  two 
chapters  and  the  rest. — IX.  Contents.  This  Gospel 
contains — 1.  A  preface  (i.  1-4).  2.  An  account  of 
the  time  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (i.  5-ii. 
62).  3.  Several  accounts  of  discourses  and  acts  of 
our  Lord,  common  to  Luke,  Matthew,  and  Mark,  re- 
lated for  the  most  part  in  their  order,  and  belonging 
to  Capernaum  and  the  neighborhood  (iii.  1-ix.  60). 
4.  A  collection  of  Fimilar  accounts,  referring  to  a 
certain  journey  to  Jerusalem,  most  of  them  peculiar 
to  Luke  (ix.  51-xviii.  14).  5.  An  account  of  ihc 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  con)- 
mon  to  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  except  as 
to  some  of  the  accounts  of  what  took  place  after 
the  resurrection  (xviii.  16  to  the  end). 

Ln'na-tic  (fr.  L.,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  pi. 
seleniazomenoi,  both  literally  =  moon-struck;  sec 
below).  This  word  is  used  twice  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat. 
iv.  24,  xvii.  15),  and  evidently  refers  to  some  dia- 
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ease,  affecting  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  a  sign  of  possession.  (Demo- 
niacs.) By  the  description  of  Mk,  ix.  17-26,  it  is 
concluded  that  this  disease  was  epilepsy.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  and  equivalent  words  is  to  be  found  in 
the  belief  that  diseases  of  a  paroxysmal  character 
were  affected  by  the  light  or  changes  of  the  moon. 
The  use  of  such  words  does  not  in  the  evangelist  or 
in  us  involve  any  acceptance  of  the  original  belief 
Madness. 

•  List  (Ileb.  taavdh,  &c. ;  Gr.  epithiimia,  Mdone, 
orfxis, pathos)  =  desire,  usually  some  inordinate  de- 
sire (Ps.  IxxviiL  18,  30;  Rom.i.  27,  vii.  7;  1  Jn.  ii. 
16,  17,  &c.). 

Lbz  (Heb.  ALMOsn,  Ges. ;  "hazel,"  A.  V.).  1. 
It  seems  impossible  to  discover  with  precision 
whether  Luz  and  Bethel  1  represent  one  and  the 
fiame  town — the  former  the  Canaanite,  the  latter 
the  Hebrew  name — or  whether  they  were  distinct 
places,  though  in  close  proximity.  The  latter  is 
the  natural  inference  from  two  of  the  passages  in 
which  Luz  is  spoken  of  (Gen.  xxviii.  19 ;  Josh.  xvi. 
2,  iviiL  13).  Other  passages,  however,  seem  to 
speak  of  the  two  as  identical  (Gen.  xxxv.  6 ;  Judg. 
i.  23).  Mr.  Grove's  conclusion  is  that  the  two  places 
were,  during  the  times  preceding  the  conquest,  dis- 
tinct, Luz  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the  pillar  and 
altar  of  Jacob :  that  after  the  destruction  of  Luz 
by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of  Bethel  arose. 
—2.  When  the  original  Luz  was  destroyed,  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
who  had  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
went  into  the  "  land  of  the  Hittites "  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  named  after  the  former  one.  This 
city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record  (Judg. 
L  26) ;  but  its  situation  is  unknown. 

Lyc-a-o'nU  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  [so  some]  from  an 
ancient  king  LycaorL,  or  [so  others]  from  its  numer- 
ous wolves  [Gr.  lukos  =  volf"\),  one  of  those  districts 
of  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the  N.  T., 
are  to  be  understood  rather  in  an  ethnological  than 
a  strictly  political  sense.  From  what  is  said  in  Acts 
xiv.  11  of  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  it  is  evident 


that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  in  St.  Paul's 
day,  spoke  something  very  different  from  ordinary 
Greek.  Whether  this  language  was  some  Syrian 
dialect,  or  a  corrupt  form  of  Greek,  has  been  much 
debated.  The  fact  that  the  Lycaonians  were  famil- 
iar with  the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent  with 
either  supposition.  Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part 
a  dreary  plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  of  fresh 
water,  and  with  several  salt  lakes.  It  is,  however, 
very  favorable  to  sheep-farming.  In  the  first  notices 
of  this  district,  which  occur  in  connection  with 
Roman  history,  we  fiud  it  under  the  rule  of  robber- 
chieftains.  After  the  provincial  system  had  em- 
braced the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of 
the  provinces  were  variable ;  and  Lycaonia  was, 
politically,  sometimes  in  Cappadocia,  sometimes  in 
Galatia.     Derbe;  Icosicm;  Ltstra. 

Ly'd-a  [lish'e-a]  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  [so  Herodotus] 
from  LycuJt,  an  Athenian),  that  southwestern  region 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  is  immediately 
opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes.  It  is  a  remarkable 
district,  both  physically  and  historically.  The  last 
eminences  of  the  range  of  Taurus  come  down  here 
in  majestic  masses  to  the  sea,  forming  the  heights 
of  Cragus  and  Anticragus,  with  the  river  Xanthus 
winding  between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long 
series  of  promontories  called  by  modem  sailors  the 
"  seven  capes,"  among  which  are  deep  inlets  favor- 
able to  seafaring  and  piracy.  The  Lycians  were 
incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  their  ships 
were  conspicuous  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Greeks  (Herodotus,  vii.  91,  92).  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included  in  the 
Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  to  cede. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  Lycia  be- 
came part  of  the  Roman  provincial  system.  At 
first  it  was  combined  with  Pamphtlia.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  separate  prov- 
ince, with  Myra  for  its  capital.     Patara  ;  Phase- 

LIS. 

Lyd'da  (L. ;  Gr.  Lvdda  ;  both  fr.  Heb.  =  Lon),  a 
town  called  in  the  0.  T.  Lon.     Here  Peter  healed 
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the  paralytic  Eneas,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  conversion  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  of  the  neighboring  plain 
of  Sharon.  Here  Peter  was  residing  when  the 
disciples  of  Joppa  fetched  him  to  that  city  in  their 
distress  at  Tabitha's  death  (Acts  ix.  82',  35,  38). 
Quite  in  accordance  with  these  and  the  other  scat- 


tered indications  of  Scripture,  the  modem  town,  Lidd 
or  Ludd,  stands  in  the  Merj  (meadow)  Ibn '  Omeir, 
part  of  the  great  maritime  plain  anciently  named 
Sharok.  It  is  nine  miles  from  Joppa,  and  is  the 
first  town  on  the  northern  road  between  that  place 
and  Jemsalem.  The  watercourse  outside  the  town 
is  said  still  to  bear  the  name  of  Abi-Butnu  (Feter), 
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in  memory  of  the  apostle.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  a  place  of  considerable  size,  which  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  three  or  four  "  governments  " 
or  toparchies  which  Demetrius  Soter  (b.  c.  about  152) 
released  from  tribute,  and  transferred  from  Samaria 
to  the  estate  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mc.  xi. 
34 ;  compare  x.  30,  38,  xi.  28,  67).  A  century  later 
(B.  c.  about  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  Emmaus,  and 
Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable  Cassius, 
by  whom  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
into  slavery  to  raise  the  exorbitant  taxes  imposed. 
From  this  they  were  soon  released  by  Antony ;  but 
their  city  (a.  d.  (56)  was  burnt  by  Cestius  Gallu's  on 
his  way  from  Cesarea  to  Jerusalem.  In  less  than 
two  years,  early  in  a.  d.  68,  it  was  in  a  condition  to 
be  again  taken  by  Vespasian,  then  on  his  way  to 
his  campaign  in  the  south  of  Judea.  It  was  probably 
rebuilt  in  Hadrian's  reign,  and  then  received  the 
name  of  Diospolis.  When  Eusebius  wrote  (a.  d. 
320-330),  Diospolis  was  a  well-known  and  much- 
frequented  town.  In  Jerome's  time,  a.  d.  404  it 
was  an  episcopal  see.  St.  George,  the  patron  saint 
of  England,  was  a  native  of  Lydda.  After  his 
martyrdom  his  remains  were  buried  there,  and  over 
them  a  church  was  afterward  built  and  dedicated  to 
his  honor.  The  erection  of  it  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Justinian,  but  it  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was 
built.  When  the  country  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Saracens,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  church  was  destroyed  ;  and  in  this  ruined 
condition  it  was  found  by  the  Crusaders  in  a.  d. 
1099,  who  reinstituted  the  see,  and  added  to  its  en- 
dowment the  neighboring  city  and  lands  of  Ramleh. 
Again  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the  battle  of  Hat- 
tin  in  1191,  the  church  was  again  rebuilt  by  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion.  The  town  is,  for  a  Mohammedan 
place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Lydda  was,  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  a  very  famous  Jewish  school,  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  Jabneh. 

Lyd'i-a  (L.  fr.  Or.  Ludia  ;  named  [so  Herodo- 
tus] from  their  king  Lydus  [Ludos  in  Gr.]  ;  see  Lun, 
Ludim),  a  maritime  province  in  the  W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Mysia  on  the  N.,  Phrygia  on  the 
E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S.  The  name  occurs  only  in  1 
Mc.  viii.  8  (the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  Ez.  xxx.  5 
being  for  Ludim)  ;  it  is  there  enumerated  among  the 
districts  which  the  Romans  took  away  from  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  b.  c. 
190,  and  transferred  to  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  Lydia  had  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
under  its  celebrated  King  Croesus,  who  subdued  all 
Asia  Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys,  except  Lycia  and 
Cilicia,  but  was  himself  conquered  by  Cyrus,  about 
B.  c.  546,  when  the  country  became  a  Persian  prov- 
ince. No  nation  in  Asia  (so  Herodotus)  was  more 
warlike  than  the  ancient  Lydians.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  people  who  coined  mosey.  Phil- 
adelphia, Sardis,  and  Thyatira  were  in  Lydia.  For 
the  connection  between  Lydia  and  the  Lud  and 
Ludim  of  the  0.  T.,  see  Ludim.  Lydia  is  included 
in  the  "  Asia  "  of  the  N.  T. 

Lyd'l-a  (L.  fr.  Gr.=  native  of  Lydia  [so  Grotius]  ?), 
the  first  European  convert  of  St.  Paul,  and  after- 
ward his  hostess  during  his  first  stay  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  also  40).  She  was  a  Jewish 
proselyte  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's  coming;  and 
it  was  at  the  Jewish  Sabbath-worship  by  the  side  of 
a  stream  (ver.  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
reached  her  heart.  Her  native  place  was  Thyatira, 
famous  for  its  dyeing-works;  and  Lydia  was  con- 
nected with  this  trade,  either  as  a  seller  of  dye,  or 
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of  dyed  goods.  We  infer  that  .she  was  a  person  of 
considerable  wealth,  partly  from  her  giving  a  home 
to  St.  Paul,  partly  from  the  mention  of  the  conver- 
sion of  her  "  household,"  under  which  term,  whether 
children  were  included  or  not,  slaves  are  no  doubt 
comprehended.  Of  Lydia's  character  we  are  led  to 
form  a  high  estimate  from  her  candid  reception  of 
the  Gospel,  her  urgent  hospitality,  and  her  con- 
tinued friendship  to  Paul  and  Silas  when  they  were 
persecuted. 

*Lyd'i-«n8  (=  inhabitants  of  Ltdia),  the  A.  V.' 
translation  of  Heb.  Ludim  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  probably 
here  an  African  people.     Ludiu. 

Ly-8a  ui-as  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  ending  sadntta,  one  vho 
terminates  sorrow,  L.  &  S.),  mentioned  by  Luke  (iii. 
1)  as  being  tetrarch  of  Abilene  (i.  e.  the  district 
round  Abila)  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  at  the 
time  when  Herod  Antipas  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
and  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis. 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysanias  who 
ruled  over  a  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leb- 
anon in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  sixty 
years  before  the  time  referred  to  by  Luke,.and  also 
mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name  of  a 
tetrarch  Lysanias,  while  recounting  events  of  the 
reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  i.  e.  about  twenty 
years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  Luke.  In  the 
first  case  Abila  is  not  specified  at  all,  and  Lysanias 
is  not  called  tetrarch.  But  probably  the  Lysanias 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is 
actually  the  prince  referred  to  by  Luke. 

tys'l-as  [lish'e-as]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  leasing,  relaxing, 
dissolving,  Schl.,  Pape).  1.  A  nobleman  of  the 
blood-royal  (1  Mc.  iii.  32 ;  2  Mc.  xi.  1),  who  was  in- 
trusted by  Aktiochus  Epiphanes  (about  b.  c.  166) 
with  the  government  of  Southern  Syria,  and  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  Aktiochus  Eupator  (1  Mc. 
iii.  32  ;  2  Mc.  x.  11).  In  the  execution  of  his  office 
Lysias  armed  a  very  considerable  force  against 
Judas  Maccabeus.  Two  detachments  of  this  aimy 
under  Nicanor  (2  Mc.  viii.)  and  Gorgias  were  de- 
feated by  the  Jews  near  Emmaus  (1  Mc.  iv.) ;  and 
in  the  following  year  Lysias  himself  met  with  a 
much  more  serious  reverse  at  Bethsura  (b.  c.  165), 
which  was  followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 
Shortly  afterward  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  (b.  c. 
164),  and  Lysias  assumed  the  government  as  guar- 
dian of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child  (1  Mc.  vi.  17). 
The  war  against  the  Jews  was  renewed ;  and  after  a 
severe  struggle,  Lysias,  who  took  the  young  king 
with  him,  captured  Bethsura,  and  was  besieging  Je- 
rusalem when  he  received  tidings  of  the  approach 
of  Philip,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  transferred  the 
guardianship  of  the  prince  (vi.  18;  2Mc.  xiii.).  He 
defeated  Philip  (b.  c.  163),  and  was  supported  at 
Rome  ;  but  in  the  next  year,  together  with  his  ward, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  put 
them  both  to  death  (1  Mc.  vii.  2-4;  2  Mc.  xiv.  2). 
1  Mc.  iv.  26-35  places  the  defeat  of  Lysias  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  before  the  purification 
of  the  Temple;  2  Mc.  x.  10,  xi.  1,  &c.,  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Eupator  after  the  purification.  The 
mistake  of  date  in  2  Mc.  is  one  which  might  easily 
arise.— 2.  €laa'di-DS  Lys'l-«8  (see  Claudius),  a 
"  chief  captain"  or  military  tribune,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  troops  in  the  citadel  in  Jerusalem  under 
Felix  the  "governor."  He  rescued  Paul  from  the 
Jews,  and  afterward  sent  him  with  a  strong  guard 
to  Cesarea.  From  his  name  and  his  obtaining  Ro- 
man citizenship  (citizen)  by  purchase,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  a  Greek  (Acts  xii.  81-40,  xxii., 
xxiii.,  xxiv.  7,  22). 
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Ly-sia'a-CllBS  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  ending  strife,  L.  k  S.). 
1.  Son  of  Ptolemeus  of  Jerusalem ;  Greek  translator 
of  the  book  of  Esther  (Esth.  xi.  1). — i,  A  brother 
of  the  high-priest  Menelaus,  who  was  left  by  him  as 
his  deputy  during  his  absence  at  the  court  of  Anti- 
ochus.  liis  tyranny  and  sacrilege  excited  an  insur- 
rection, during  which  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  people,  about  b.  c.  170  (2  lie.  iv.  29-42). 

Lys'lra  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  city  which  has  two  points  of 
extreme  interest  in  connection  respectively  with  St 
Paul's  first  and  second  missionary  journeys — (1.)  as 
the  place  where  divine  honors  were  oflered  to  him, 
after  his  miraculously  healing  a  lame  man,  and 
where  he  was  presently  stoned  (Acts  xiv.);  (2.)  as 
probably  the  home  of  his  chosen  companion  and 
fellow-missionary  Timothecs  (xvi.  1).  The  first 
settlement  of  Jews  in  Lystra,  and  the  ancestors  of 
Timotheus  among  them,  may  probably  be  traced 
to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  Jews  in  Phrygia 
by  AsTiocHcs  the  Great  three  centuries  before. 
Still  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential  Jewish 
population  at  Lystra :  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
synagogue ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed in  Acts  xiv.  is  thoroughly  heathen.  A  church 
was  founded  at  Lystra,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops 
appear  in  early  councils.  Lystra  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Lycaonia  ; 
and  there  are  very  strong  reasons  (so  Dr.  Howson, 
after  Mr.  Hamilton)  for  identifying  its  site  with  the 
ruins  called  Bin-hir-Kilisseh,  about  forty-five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Konieh  (Icosicxi),  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the  Kara- 
dagh.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  great  number  of 
churches.  Pliny  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  in  Isauria ;  but  these  statements  are  quite 
consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Lycaonia  by  St. 
Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hierocles. 
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Ma'a-cab  (fr.  Heb.  =  Maachah).  1.  Mother  of  Ab- 
salom ;  =  Maachah  5  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).— 2t  "  Maacah," 
and  (in  1  Chr.)  "  Maachah  ; "  a  small  kingdom  in 
close  proximity  to  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have 
lain  outside  Argob  (Deut  iii.  14)  and  Bashan  (Josh, 
xii.  5).  Mr.  Grove  places  Maacah  to  the  east  of  the 
Lejah  (Argob),  in  the  stony  desert  of  el-Krd  or  eJ- 
Harra,  which  is  to  this  day  thickly  studded  with 
villages.  Porter  (in  Kitto)  makes  Maacah  embrace 
the  S.  and  E.  declivities  of  Hermon  and  a  portion 
of  the  rocky  declivity  of  Itcrea,  and  extend  from 
the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  N.  E.  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  and  E.  to  the  defiles  of  Argob,  where 
the  Geshcrites  appear  to  have  had  their  home.  It 
is  sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  situated  about 
Abel-beth-maacah,  but  this  is  hardly  probable.  The 
Ammonite  war  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Maacathites  came  into  contact  with  Israel,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  children  of  Ammon  against 
Joab  with  a  force  which  he  led  himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6, 
8 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7 :  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
"King  Maacah"  should  be  "king  of  Maacah"). 
Maachathi. 

Ha'a-ehah  [-kah]  (Heb.  opprettion,  Ges.).  1. 
Daughter  or  son  of  Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah 
(Gen.  xxii.  24).— 2.  Father  of  Achish,  who  was  king 
of  (lath  at  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K. 
ii.  39).  (Maoch.^— 3.  Daughter,  or  more  probably 
grand-daughter,  of  Abishalom  =  Absalom,  named 
after  his  mother ;  the  third  and  favorite  wife  of  Re- 


hoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10,  13; 
2  Chr.  xi.  20-22).  According  to  Josephus  her 
mother  was  Tamar  3,  Absalom's  daughter.  But  the 
mother  of  Abijah  is  elsewhere  called  "  Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  "  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  Some 
regard  "  Maachah  "  and  "  Michaiah  "  as  variations 
of  the  same  name,  but  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it  is  more 
probable  that  "  Michaiah  "  is  the  error  of  a  tran- 
scriber, and  that  "  Maachah  "  is  the  true  reading  in 
all  cases.  During  a  part  of  the  reign  of  her  grand- 
son Asa  she  occupied  at  the  court  of  Judali  the 
high  position  of  "  King's  Mother  "  (compare  1  K. 
ii.  19),  which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the 
Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey.  (Qckes.)  It  may  be 
that  at  Abijah's  death,  after  a  short  reign  of  three 
years,  Asa  was  lefl  a  minor,  and  Maachah  acted  as 
regent,  like  Athaliah  under  similar  circumstances. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  would  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  influence  by  which  she  promoted  the  prac- 
tice of  idolatrous  worship.  (Idol  4.) — I.  Concu- 
bine of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). — 5. 
Daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Gesbur,  and  mother  of 
Absalom  (iii.  2):  also  called  Maacah  in  A.  V. 
of  2  Sam.  iii.  3.—^.  Wife  of  Machir  the  Manassite 
(1  Chr.  vii.  15,  16).— 7.  Wife  of  Jehiel,  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon  (viii.  29,  ix.  35).— 8.  Father  of 
Hanan,  one  of  David's  heroes  (xi.  43). — 9.  A  Simeon- 
ite,  father  of  Shephatiah,  prince  of  his  tribe  in  David's 
reign  (xxvii.  16). — 10>  A.  small  kingdom,  =  Maacah 
2  (xix.  7). 

JMa-aeh'a-thl  (Heb.  sing.,  used  collectively),  and 
Ma-aeh'a-thites  (fr.  the  same),  the  =  the  inhabitants 
of  the  small  kingdom  of  Maachah  (Maacah  2)  (Deut. 
iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13).  Individual  Ma- 
achathites  were  not  unknown  among  the  warriors 
of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  ;  Jer.  xl.  8 ;  2  K.  xxv.  23^ 

*  Ma-ach'a-thlte  (see  above)  =  one  of  the  Maacha- 
thites  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34,  &c.),  or  a  descendant  of 
Maachah  (4  ?)(1  Chr.  iv.  9). 

Ma'a-dai  (Heb.  =  Maadiah,  Ges.),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34). 

lla-a-di'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  ornament  of  Jehovah, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  priests,  or  families  of  priests,  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jcshua  (Neb.  xii.  5) ; 
elsewhere  (ver.  17)  called  Moadiah. 

Ha'al,  or  Ha-a'i  (Heb.  compassionate  ?  Ges.),  one 
of  the  priests'  sons  who  assisted  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii 
36). 

Ma'a-leh-a-crab'bira  (Heb.,  see  below),  the  name 
(Josh.  XV.  3)  elsewhere  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the 
ascent  of,"  or  "  the  going  up  to,  Akrabbim." 

Ma'a-Di  =  Bam  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

lla'a-rath  (Heb.  a  naked  or  treeless  place,  Ges.,  Fii.), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh. 
XV.  58).  Halhcl,  Beth-zur,  and  Gedor,  which  occur 
in  company  with  it,  have  been  identified  at  a  few 
miles  to  the  N.  of  Hebron,  but  Maarath  has  hitherto 
eluded  observation. 

Ma-a-Sfi'ah   [-see'yah]    (Heb.   work  of  Jehovah, 

Ges.).     The  name  of  four  persons  who  had  married 

foreign  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezr ».     1.  A  descendant 

of  Jeshua  the  priest  (Ezr.  x.  18). — 2.  A  priest,  of 

the  sons  of  Harim  (21  ).-^.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of 

I  Pashur  (22).— 4.  A   layman,  a  descendant  of  Pa- 

I  hath-moab  (30). — 5.  Father  of  the  priest  (?)Azariah, 

'  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of 

Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  23).— 6.  One  of  those  who  stood 

i  on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to 

!  the  people  (viii.  4);  probably  a  priest.— T.  A  Le- 

i  vite(?)  who  assisted  on  the  same  occasion  (viii.  7X 

I  ^-8*  A  chief  of  the  people  who  or  whose  descend- 
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ants  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  25).— 9. 
Son  of  Baruch  and  descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah  (xi.  6).  (Asaiah  3.)— 10.  A  Benjamite, 
ancestor  of  Sallu  (xi.  7). — 11.  Two  priests  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  (xii.  41,  42)  as  taking  part  in 
the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. One  of  them  probably  =  No.  6.— 12.  Father 
of  Zephaniah,  who  was  a  priest  in  Zedekiah's  reign 
(Jer.  xxi.  1,  xxix.  25,  xxxvii.  S). — 13.  Father  of 
Zedckiah  the  false  prophet  (xxix.  21). — 14.  One  of 
the  porters  and  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  appointed 
by  David  to  sound  "with  psalteries  on  Alamoth" 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18,  20).— 15.  Son  of  Adaiah,and  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  under  Jehoiada  and  Joash, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). — 16.  An  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (xxvi.  11);  prob- 
ably a  Levite  (compare  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4),  and  engaged 
in  a  semi-military  capacity. — 11.  The  "  king's  son  " 
(compare  Jerahmeel  3;  Joash  4;  Malchiah  8), 
killed  by  Zichri  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah 
during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). — 18. 
Governor  of  Jerusalem  in  Josiah's  reign  (xxxiv.  8). 
—19.  Son  of  Shallum ;  a  Levite  of  high  rank  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxv.  4 ;  compare  1  Chr. 
ix.  19).^20.  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Baruch  and 
Seraiah,  the  sons  of  Neriah  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  li.  59). 

Sla-a'si-ai  (fr.  Heb.  =  Maaseiah,  Ges.),  a  priest 
who  after  the  return  from  Babylon  dwelt  in  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chr.  ix.  12).     Amashai. 

Ma-a-si'as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Maaseiah  20  (Bar.  i.  1). 

Ma'ath  (Gr.  =  Mahath,  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey),  son 
of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk. 
iii.  26). 

JMa'az  (fr.  Heb.  =  anger,  Ges.),  son  of  Ram,  the 
first-born  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

Ma«a-zi'a!l  (fr.  Heb.  =  consolation  of  Jehovah, 
Ges.).  1.  A  priest  in  David's  reign,  head  of  the 
twenty-fourth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). — 2.  One  of 
the  priests  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 


(Neb.  X.  8) ;  probably  a  descendant  or  representa- 
tive of  the  family  of  No.  1. 

lMab'da>i,  or  Mab  dai  (Gr.)  =  Benaiau  8  e.  (1 
Esd,  ix.  34). 

*  Mab-nad'e-bal  (Ezr.  x.  40,  marg.).  Machnadedai. 

Mac'a-lon  (fr.  Gr.)  (1  Esd.  v.  21)  =  Mrhmasu  iu 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Mac'ca-bees  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below),  the.  This  title, 
which  was  originally  (in  the  singular  "  Maccubtus") 
the  surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias, 
was  afterward  extended  to  the  heroic  family  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  representatives,  and 
In  a  still  wider  sense  to  the  Palestinian  martyrs  in 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  even 
to  the  Alexandrine  Jews  who  suffered  for  their  failh 
at  an  earlier  time.  The  original  term  Maccabi  (Gr. 
form  Makkabaioa  ;  L.  Maccabaiu)  has  been  various- 
ly derived.  Some  have  maintained  that  it  was 
formed  from  the  combination  of  the  initial  letters 
(13373  =  tncbtf)  of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  "Who 
among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee,  Jehovah?"  (Ex. 
XV.  11.),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  banner  of  the  patriots.  Anotnet  deriva- 
tion has  been  proposed,  which,  although  direct  evi- 
dence is  wanting,  seems  satisfactory  (so  Mr.  West- 
cott,  the  original  author  of  this  article).  According 
to  this  the  word  is  formed  from  Heb.  tnakkubdh  = 
a  hammer,  giving  a  sense  not  altogether  unlike  that 
in  which  Charles  Markl  derived  a  surname  from  his 
favorite  weapon.  (Axe;  Hammer  2.)  Although 
the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the  widest  cur- 
rency, that  of  Asmoneans,  or  JIasmoneaus,  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  family.  The  origin  of  this 
name  also  has  been  disputed,  but  the  obvious 
derivation  from  lieb.Hashmoii  or  Chashmon  (Gr.  Asa- 
monaios,  L.  Asamonceus  ■=■  Asamoneus,  or  Asmo- 
neus),  great -grandfather  of  Mattathias,  seems  cer- 
tainly correct.  The  connection  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Maccabean  family  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  table : 


THE  ASMONEAN  FAMILY. 

[In  this  table,  the  sign  •=  signifies  married  ;  t  signifies  died.'] 

Hashmon  or  Chashmon  ('  of  the  sons  of  Joarib,'  compare  1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 

Jobanan  (Gr.  loannis  —  L.  Johannes  —  John  [I  Mc.  11. 1]). 

Simeon  (Gr.  Sumeon  —  Simon.    Compare  2  Pet.  i.  1). 

Mattathias  (Matthias,  Jos.  B.  J.  i.  1,  S  3). 
1 166  B.  o. 

I ■ 


Joiuman  ("  Joannan  "  or  "  John  ") 
(Gaddis  or  "  Caddis  "), 
("Joseph  "  in  2  Mc.  «ii.  22), 
+ 161  B.  c. 


Simon 
(Thassi), 
1 135  B.  C. 


Judas 

(Maccabeus), 

1 161 B.  c. 


Eleazar 
(Avaran), 
1 163  B.  c. 


Jonathan 
(Apphus), 
t  143  B.  c. 


I 

Jndas 

+  1.S5  B.  c. 


Johannes  (John)  Hyrcanns  I. 
1 100  B.  c. 


Mattathias 
+  135  B.  c. 


Daughter  —  Ptolcmena 
(1  Mc.  xvl.  11, 12). 


Salome  (Alexandra)  =  Arietobnlns  I. 
1 105  B.  c. 


Anti^nns. 
+ 105  B.  c. 


Alexander  Jannseas  —  Alexandra, 
t  78  B.  c  I 


Son. 


Sod. 


Hyrcanup  II. 
+  30  B.  c. 


Alexandra 
t  28  B.  c. 


Aristobnlna  II. 
+  49  B.  c. 


„        Alexander. 
I  t  49  B.  0. 


Antigonns. 
t  ST  B.  c. 


Mariamne 
t  29  B.  c. 


=  Herod  the  Great. 


Arietobulna. 
t86B.o. 
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The  original  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  are  extremely  scanty  ;  but  for  the  course 
of  the  war  itself  1  Mc.  is  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an 
incomplete  witness.  2  Mc.  adds  some  important 
details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded 
it ;  but  all  the  statements  which  it  contains  require 
close  examination,  and  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion. (Maccabees,  Books  of.)  Josephus  follows 
1  Mc,  for  the  period  which  it  embraces,  very 
closely ;  but  slight  additions  of  names  and  minute 
particulars  indicate  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
other  materials,  probably  oral  traditions,  which  have 
not  been  elsewhere  preserved.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  cases  in  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness, 
he  has  misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other 
sources  little  can  be  gleaned. — 1.  The  essential 
causes  of  the  Maccabean  War  have  been  already 
pointed  out  (Axtiochcs  IV.)  The  annals  of  the 
Maccabean  family,  "by  whose  hand  deliverance 
WHS  given  unto  Israel"  (1  Mc.  v.  62),  present  the 
record  of  its  progress.  The  standard  of  indepen- 
dence was  first  raised  by  Mattathias,  a  priest  of 
the  course  of  Joarib  (or  Jehoiarib),  which  was  the 
first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  (1  Ciir.  xxiv.  7),  and 
consequently  of  the  noblest  blood.  The  persecu- 
tions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  already  roused 
his  indignation,  when  emissaries  of  the  king,  headed 
by  Apelles  (Jos.  xii.  6,  §  2),  came  to  Modin,  where 
he  dwelt,  and  required  the  people  to  offer  idolatrous 
sacrifices.  Mattathias  rejected  the  overtures  made 
to  him  first,  and  when  a  Jew  came  to  the  altar  to 
renounce  his  faith,  slew  him,  and  afterward  Apelles. 
After  this  he  fled  with  his  sons  to  the  mountains 
(b.  c.  168),  whither  he  was  followed  by  numerous 
bauds  of  fugitives.  (Assideans.)  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  already  advanced  in  years  when 
the  rising  was  made,  and  he  did  not  long  survive 
the  fatigues  of  active  service.  He  died  a.  c.  166, 
and  "  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at 
Modin"(l  Mc.  ii.). — 2.  Mattathias  himself  named 
Judas — apparently  his  third  son — as  his  successor 
in  directing  the  war  of  independence  (ii.  66).  The 
energy  and  skill  of  "  Maccabeus  "  ( =  the  Maccabee), 
as  Judas  is  often  called  in  2  Mc,  fully  justified  his 
father's  preference.  It  appears  that  he  had  already 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  secession  to  the 
mountains  (2  Mc.  v.  27).  His  first  enterprises  were 
night  attacks  and  sudden  surprises  (viiL  6, 7) ;  and 
when  his  men  were  encouraged  by  these  means,  he 
ventured  on  more  important  operations,  and  de- 
feated Apollonius  (1  Mc.  iii.  10-12)  and  Seron  (13- 
24)  at  Beth-horon.  Shortly  afterward  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  whose  resources  had  been  impoverished 
by  the  war  (27-31),  left  the  government  of  the  Pal- 
estinian provinces  to  Ltsias.  Lysias  organized  an 
expedition  against  Judas  ;  but  his  army,  a  part  of 
which  had  been  separated  from  the  main  body  to 
effect  a  surprise,  was  defeated  by  Judas  at  Emmaus 
with  great  loss,  b.  c.  166  (iii.  46-53) ;  and  in  the 
next  year  Lysias  himself  was  routed  at  Bethsura. 
After  this  success  Judas  was  able  to  occupy  Jeru- 
salem, except  the  "  tower  "  (vi.  18,  19),  and  he  puri- 
fied the  Temple  (iv.  36,  41-63)  on  the  25th  of  Chis- 
leu,  exactly  three  years  after  its  profanation  (i.  59). 
(Dedication,  Feast  of  the.)  The  next  year  was 
spent  in  wars  with  frontier  nations  (v.) ;  but  in 
spite  of  continued  triumphs  the  position  of  Judas 
was  still  precarious.  In  a.  c.  163  Lysias  laid  si^e 
to  Jerusalem.  The  accession  of  Demetrius  I.  So- 
ter  brought  with  it  fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot 
Jews,      A  large  party  of  their  countn.men,  with 


ALcnirs  at  their  head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king, 
and  he  sent  Nicakor  against  Judas.  Nicanor  was 
defeated,  first  at  Capharsalama,  and  again  in  a  deci- 
sive battle  at  Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious  field  of 
Beth-horon  (a.  c.  161)  on  the  13th  Adar  (vii.  49 ; 
2  Mc.  XV.  36),  where  he  was  slain.  This  victory 
was  the  greatest  of  Judas's  successes,  and  practi- 
cally decided  the  question  of  Jewish  independence, 
but  it  was  followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.  A 
new  invasion  under  Bacchides  took  place.  Judas 
was  able  only  to  gather  a  small  force  to  meet  the 
sudden  danger.  Of  this  a  large  part  deserted  him 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle ;  but  the  courage  of  Judas 
was  unshaken,  and  he  fell  at  Eleasa,  fighting  at  des- 
perate odds  against  the  invaders.  His  body  was 
recovered  by  his  brothers,  and  buried  at  Modin  "  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers"  (a.  c.  161). — 3.  After 
the  death  of  Judas  the  patriotic  party  seems  to 
have  been  for  a  short  time  wholly  disorganized,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  pressure  of  unparalleled  sufter- 
ings  that  they  were  driven  to  renew  the  conflict 
For  this  purpose  they  offered  the  command  to  Jon- 
athan, surnamed  Apphus  {the  wart/),  the  youngest 
son  of  Mattathias.  He  retired  to  the  lowlands  of 
the  Jordan  (1  Mc.  ix.  42),  where  he  gained  some 
advantage  over  Bacchides  (a.  c.  161),  who  made  an 
attempt  to  hem  in  and  destroy  his  whole  force 
After  two  years  Bacchides  again  took  the  field 
against  Jonathan  (a.  c.  158).  This  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  but  feebly  supported,  and  after  an  un- 
successful  campaign  he  accepted  terms  which  Jona- 
than proposed ;  and  after  his  departure  Jonathan 
"judged  the  people  at  Michmash "  (ix.  73),  and 
gradually  extended  his  power.  The  claim  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  to  the  Syrian  crown  gave  a  new  im- 
portance to  Jonathan  and  his  adherents.  The  suc- 
cess of  Alexander  led  to  the  elevation  of  Jonathan, 
who  assumed  the  high-priestly  office  (High-priest)  ; 
and  not  long  after  he  placed  the  king  under  fresh 
obligations  by  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  a  general 
of  the  younger  Demetrius  (x.).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Jonathan  attached  himself  to  Antiochcs 
VI.  He  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of 
Trtphon,  d.  c.  144  (xi.  8-xii.  4). — i.  As  soon  as 
Simon,  the  last  remaining  brother  of  the  Maccabean 
family,  heard  of  the  detention  of  Jonathan  in  Ptole- 
mais  by  Tryphon,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  patriot  party.  His  skill  in  war  had  been 
proved  in  the  lifetime  of  Judas  (v.  17-23),  and  he 
had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jona- 
than (xi.  69).  Trvphon,  after  carrying  Jonathan 
about  as  a  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put  him 
to  death ;  and  then,  having  murdered  Antiochus, 
seized  the  throne.  On  this  Simon  made  overtures 
to  Demetrius  II.  (b.  c.  143),  which  were  favorably 
received,  and  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  at 
length  formally  recognized.  The  long  struggle  was 
now  triumphantly  ended,  and  it  remained  only  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  This  Simon  hastened  to 
do.  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which  he  was 
already  distinguished  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (ii.  65),  gained  for  the  Jews  the  active  support 
of  Rome  (xv.  16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  earlier  treaties.  After  settling  the  external 
relations  of  the  new  state  upon  a  sure  basis,  Simon 
regulated  its  internal  administration.  With  two  of 
his  sons  he  was  murdered  at  Dok  ("  Docus  ")  by 
Ptolemeus,  a.  c.  135  (xvi.  11-16). — 6.  The  treason 
of  Ptolemeus  failed  in  its  object  Johannes  (L. 
=  John)  Hyrcanus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon,  es- 
caped from  the  plot  by  which  his  life  was  threat- 
ened, and  at  once  assumed  the  government  (a.  c. 
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135).  At  first  he  was  hard  pressed  by  Antiochcs 
SiPETES,  and  only  able  to  preserve  Jerusalem  on 
condition  of  dismantling  the  fortifications  and  sub- 
mitting to  a  tribute,  b.  c.  133.  He  reduced  Iduraea, 
confirmed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  destroying  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of 
Jerusalem,  b.  c.  109.  The  external  splendor  of  his 
government  was  marred  by  the  growth  of  internal 
divisions  ;  but  John  escaped  the  fate  of  all  the  older 
members  of  his  family,  and  died  in  peace,  b.  c.  106- 
5.  His  eldest  son  Aristobulus  I.,  who  succeeded, 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  kingly  title,  though 
Simon  had  enjoyed  the  fulness  of  the  kingly 
power.  (For  the  subsequent  history,  see  Jerusa- 
lem.)— 6.  Two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Macca- 
bean  family  still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These, 
though  they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their 
countrymen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their  fate — 
Eleazar  by  a  noble  act  of  self-devotion,  Joh.n,  ap- 
parently the  eldest  brother,  by  treachery. — 7.  The 
great  outlines  of  the  Maccabean  contest,  which  are 
somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefly  epito- 
mized, admit  of  being  traced  with  fair  distinctness. 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.  c. 
153)  was  the  political  turning-point  of  the  struggle, 
which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great  periods. 
During  the  first  period  (b.  c.  168-153)  the  patriots 
maintained  their  cause  with  varying  success  against 
the  whole  strength  of  Syria ;  during  the  second 
(b.  c.  153-139)  they  were  courted  by  rival  factions, 
and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in  times  of  dan- 
ger were  often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over. 
The  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  whole  war.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the  war 
(b.  c.  165).  On  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriots 
were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  first 
rising.  So  far  it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained 
when  the  contest  between  Alexander  Balas  and  De- 
metrius I.  opened  a  new  period  (b.  c.  153).  The 
former  unfruitful  conflicts  at  length  produced  their 
full  harvest.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once 
obtained  legitimate  power  they  proved  able  to  main- 
tain it,  though  their  general  success  was  checkered 
by  some  reverses.  The  solid  power  of  the  national 
party  was  seen  by  the  slight  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  treacherous  murder  of  Jonathan. 
Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his  place,  and 
carry  out  his  plans. — 8.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a 
noble  issue,  if  less  famous,  is  not  less  glorious  than 
any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave  men  have  suc- 
cessfully maintained  the  cause  of  freedom  or  reli- 
gion against  overpowering  might.  For  it  is  not 
only  in  their  victory  over  external  difficulties  that 
the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  is  conspicuous :  their 
real  success  was  as  much  imperilled  by  internal  di- 
visions as  by  foreign  force. — 9.  The  view  of  the 
Maccabean  war  which  regards  it  only  as  a  civil  and 
not  as  a  religious  conflict,  is  essentially  one-sided. 
If  there  were  no  other  evidence  than  the  book  of 
Daniel,  that  alone  would  show  how  deeply  the  no- 
blest hopes  of  the  theocracy  were  centred  in  the 
success  of  the  struggle.  When  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  were  thus  again  turned  with  fresh  power  to 
their  ancient  faith,  we  might  expect  that  there 
would  be  a  new  creative  epoch  in  the  national  lit- 
erature ;  or,  if  the  form  of  Hebrew  composition  was 
already  fixed  by  sacred  types,  a  prophet  or  psalm- 
ist would  express  the  thoughts  of  the  new  age  after 
the  models  of  old  time.  Yet  in  part  at  least  the 
leaders  of  Maccabean  times  felt  that  they  were 


separated  by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of  the 
kingdom  or  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for  a 
prophet  in  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  prophetic  writings  was  completed,  and, 
as  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imitate  ila 
contents.  But  the  Hagiographa  (Bible,  III.  3), 
though  they  were  already  long  fixed  as  a  definite 
collection,  were  not  equally  far  removed  from  imita- 
tion. The  apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  served  as 
a  pattern  for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the  book 
of  Enoch  (Enoch,  Book  of),  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  by  German  theologians,  that  the 
Psalter  (Psalms)  contains  compositions  of  the  Mac- 
cabean date.  This  supposition  is  at  variance  with 
the  best  evidence  on  the  history  of  the  Canon. — 
10.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon furnishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief 
that  all  the  canonical  Psalms  are  earlier  than  the 
Maccabean  era.  This  collection,  which  bears  the 
clearest  traces  of  unity  of  authorship,  is,  almost 
beyond  question,  a  true  Maccabean  work.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  book  was  origi- 
nally composed  in  Hebrew  ;  and  it  presents  exactly 
those  characteristics  which  are  wanting  in  the  other 
(conjectural)  Maccabean  Psalms.  — 11.  Elsewhere 
there  is  little  which  marks  the  distinguishing  reli- 
gious character  of  the  era.  The  notice  of  tlie  Mac- 
cabean heroes  in  the  book  of  Daniel  is  much  more 
general  and  brief  than  the  corresponding  notice  of 
their  great  adversary ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
less  important  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  fa- 
mous chapter  (Dan.  xi.  29-36)  to  the  simple  history 
of  the  period  which  it  embraces. — 12.  The  history  of 
the  Maccabees  does  not  contain  much  which  illus- 
trates in  detail  the  religious  or  social  progress  of 
the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that  the  period  must  not 
only  have  intensified  old  beliefs,  but  also  have  called 
out  elements  which  were  latent  in  them.  One  doc- 
trine at  least,  that  of  a  resurrection,  and  even  of  a 
material  resurrection  (2  Mc.  xiv.  46),  was  brought 
out  into  the  most  distinct  apprehension  by  suffer- 
ing. And  as  it  was  believed  that  an  interval  elapsed 
between  death  and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed 
to  be  in  some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by 
the  intercession  of  the  Uving.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mc.  xii. 
43-45,  though  the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgato- 
rial state  is  in  no  way  implied  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judg- 
ment was  supposed  to  extend.  The  firm  faith  in 
the  righteous  providence  of  God,  shown  in  the  chas- 
tening of  His  people,  as  contrasted  with  His  neglect 
of  other  nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening 
view  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  epoch  (2  Mc.  iv.  16,  17,  v.  17-20,  vi.  12-16, 
&c.).  (Apocrypha.)— 13.  The  various  glimpses  of 
national  life  during  the  period,  show  on  the  whole 
a  steady  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Probably 
the  law  was  never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.  The 
importance  of  the  Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing 
the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  has  been  already  noticed. 
(Canon  II.)  The  interruption  of  the  succession  to 
the  high-priesthood  (High-priest)  was  the  most 
important  innovation,  and  one  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state.  After 
various  arbitrary  changes  the  ofl^ice  was  left  va- 
cant for  seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
The  last  descendant  of  Jozadak  (Onias  6),  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to 
Egypt,  and  established  a  schismatic  worship ;  and 
at  last,  when  the  support  of  the  Jews  became  im- 
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portant,  the  Maccabean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the 
family  of  Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the 
nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (1  Me.  x.  20),  whose 
will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  (compare  xiv.  35). — 14.  Little  can  be 
said  of  the  condition  of  literature  and  the  arts 
which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  In  com- 
mon intercourse  the  Jews  used  the  Aramaic  dialect 
which  was  established  after  the  return :  this  was 
"  their  own  language  "  (2  Mc.  vii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37  ; 
SuEMiTic  Languages);  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
narrative  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  which 
must  have  spread  widely  through  the  influence  of 
Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian 
literature  till  a  much  later  date.  The  description 
of  the  monument  erected  by  Simon  at  Modin,  in 
memory  of  his  family  (1  Mc.  xiii.  27-30),  is  the 
only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the  time. — 15. 
The  only  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins 
which  bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or  "  Simon  Prince 
{Ndni)  of  Israel "  in  Samaritan  letters.  The  privi- 
lege of  a  national  coinage  was  granted  to  Simon, 
B.  c.  140,  by  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes  (I  Mc.  xv.  6). 
Money. 

Mae'ca-bces  (see  above,  and  III.  below),  Books  of. 
Four  books  which  bear  the  common  title  of  "  Mac- 
cabees "  are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
Two  of  these  were  included  in  the  early  current 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  thence  passed  into 
the  Vulgate.  As  forming  part  of  the  Vulgate  they 
were  received  as  canonical  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  retained  among  the  Apocrypha  by  the  reformed 
churches.  The  two  other  books  obtained  no  such 
wide  circulation,  and  have  only  a  secondary  connec- 
tion with  the  Maccibean  history.  But  all  the  books, 
though  they  diflfer  most  widely  in  character  and 
date  and  worth,  possess  points  of  interest  which 
make  them  a  fruitful  field  for  study.  If  the  historic 
order  were  observed,  the  so-called  third  book  would 
come  first,  the  fourth  would  be  an  appendix  to  the 
second,  which  would  retain  its  place,  and  the  first 
would  come  last ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
examine  the  books  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
found  in  the  MSS.,  which  was  probably  decided  by 
some  vague  tradition  of  their  relative  antiquity. — 
I.  T/i£  First  Book  of  Maccabees. — 1.  1  Mc.  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  patriotic  struggle,  from  the 
first  resistance  of  Mattathias  to  the  settled  sover- 
eignty and  death  of  Simon,  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years  (b.  c.  168-135).  The  opening  chapter  gives 
a  short  summary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  describes  at  greater  length  the  oppres- 
sion of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  great  subject  of 
the  book  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the  Mac- 
cabean family  (ii.  1-5),  which  is  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  part  which  the  aged  Mattathias  took 
in  rousing  and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen 
(ii.  fi-70).  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  occu- 
pied with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons.  Each  of  the 
three  divisions,  into  which  the  main  portion  of  the 
book  thus  naturally  falls,  is  stamped  with  an  in- 
dividual character  derived  from  its  special  hero — 
(1.)  Juda.<!,  (2.)  Jonathan,  (3.)  Simon.  (Maccabees.) 
The  history,  in  this  aspect,  presents  a  kind  of  epic 
unity.  2.  While  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the 
subject  invest  the  book  with  almost  an  epic  beauty, 
it  never  loses  the  character  of  history  (so  Mr.  West- 
cott,  original  author  of  this  article).  The  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  including  the  exploits  of  Ju- 
das, is  cast  in  a  more  poetic  mould  than  any  other 
part,  except  the  brief  eulogy  of  Simon  (xiv.  4-16); 


but  when  the  style  is  most  poetical  (i.  87-40,  ii.  7- 
13,  49-68,  iii.  8-9,  18-22,  iv.  8-11,  30-33,  38,  vi. 
10-13,  vii.  37,  38,  41,  42)— and  this  poetical  form 
is  chiefly  observable  in  the  speeches — it  seems  to  be 
true  in  spirit  The  great  marks  of  trustworthiness 
are  everywhere  conspicuous.  Victory  and  failure 
and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole,  chronicled  with 
the  same  candor.  There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  into 
open  display  the  working  of  providence.  So  far  as 
the  circumstances  admit,  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  book  is  established  by  the  evidence  of  other 
authorities  ;  but  for  a  considerable  period  it  is  the 
single  source  of  our  information.  3.  In  some  points, 
however,  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  imper- 
fectly informed,  especially  in  the  history  of  foreign 
nations  ;  and  in  some,  again,  he  has  been  supposed 
to  have  magnified  the  difficulties  and  successes  of 
his  countrymen.  Of  the  former  class  of  objections, 
two,  which  turn  upon  the  description  given  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  East  (1 
Mc.  i.  5-9),  and  of  the  power  of  Rome  (viii.  1-16), 
deserve  notice  from  their  intrinsic  interest.  After 
giving  a  rapid  summary  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander, 
the  writer  states  that  the  king,  conscious  of  ap- 
proaching death,  "  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 
servants  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from 
his  youth  "  (i.  6).  In  this  instance  the  author  has 
probably  accepted  without  inquiry  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen ;  in  the  other  it  is  distinctly  said 
that  the  account  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  was 
brought  to  Judas  by  common  report  (viii.  1,  2). 
The  errors  in  detail  are  only  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  oral  accounts.  The  very  imperfection  of 
the  writer's  knowledge  is  instructive.  4.  Much  has 
been  written  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  nar- 
rative was  derived,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
evidence  sufficient  to  indicate  them  with  any  cer- 
tainty. In  one  passage  (ix.  22)  the  author  implies 
that  written  accounts  of  some  of  the  actions  of 
Judas  were  in  existence.  It  appears,  again,  to  be 
a  reasonable  conclusion,  from  the  mention  of  the 
official  records  of  the  life  of  Hyrcanus  (xvi.  24), 
that  similar  records  existed  at  least  for  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Simon.  Many  documents  are  inserted 
in  the  text  of  the  history,  but  even  when  they  are 
described  as  "  copies "  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  writer  designed  to  give  more  than  the  substance 
of  the  originals.  But  whatever  were  the  sources 
of  different  parts  of  the  book,  and  in  whatever  way 
written,  oral  and  personal  information  were  com- 
bined in  its  structure,  the  writer  made  the  materials 
which  he  used  truly  his  own ;  and  the  minute  ex- 
actness of  the  geographical  details  carries  the  con- 
viction that  the  whole  finally  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses.  5.  The  language  of  the  book 
does  not  present  any  striking  peculiarities.  Both 
in  diction  and  structure  it  is  generally  simple  and 
unaffected,  with  a  marked  and  yet  not  harsh  He- 
braistic character.  The  number  of  peculiar  words 
is  not  very  considerable,  especially  when  compared 
with  those  in  2  Mc.  6.  The  testimony  of  antiq- 
uity leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  book  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew.  Origen,  in  his  famous  catalogiie 
of  the  books  of  Scripture,  after  enumerating  the 
contents  of  the  0.  T.  according  to  the  Hebrew  canon, 
adds  :  "  But  without  (i.  e.  excluded  from  the  num- 
ber of)  these  is  the  Maccabean  history,  which  is  en- 
titled Sarbelh  Sabanaiel."  Mr.  Westcott  regards 
this  as  the  correct  reading,  but  cannot  interpret  it 
as  Hebrew.  But  Michaelis,  Ginsburg  (in  Kitto),  «nd 
most  modem  commentators,  read  Sarbelh  Sarbane  el, 
and  make  it  Hebrew  =  History  of  the  princes  of  Hu 
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tons  of  Ood,  i.  e.  of  Israel.  The  statement  of  Je- 
rome 13  quite  explicit :— "  The  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees," he  says,  "  I  found  in  Ilcbrew  ;  the  second  is 
Greek,  as  can  be  shown  in  fact  from  its  style  alone." 
A  question,  however,  might  be  raised  whether  the 
book  was  written  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  or  in  the  later 
Aramaic  (Ghaldee) ;  but  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  writer  took  the  canonical  histories  as  his 
model.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  He- 
brew was  corrupted  by  later  idioms,  as  in  the  most 
recent  books  of  the  0.  T.  7.  The  whole  structure 
Df  1  Mc.  points  to  Palestine  as  the  place  of  its 
composition.  This  fact  itself  is  a  strong  proof  for 
a  Hebrew  original,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Greek 
Palestinian  literature  during  the  Hasmonean  dynas- 
ty, though  the  wide  use  of  the  LXX.,  toward  the 
close  of  the  period,  prepared  the  way  for  the  apos- 
tolic writings.  But  though  the  country  of  the 
writer  can  be  thus  fixed  with  certainty,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  his  date.  From  xvi.  23, 
24,  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  must  have  written 
after  the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  106.  It  cannot 
certainly  have  been  composed  long  after  his  death. 
We  may  place  the  date  of  the  original  book  between 
B.  c.  120  and  100.  The  date  and  person  of  the  Greek 
translator  are  wholly  undetermined.  8.  In  a  religious 
aspect  the  book  is  more  remarkable  negatively  than 
positively.  The  historical  instinct  of  the  writer 
confines  him  to  the  bare  recital  of  facts,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  words  of  others  which  he  records,  it 
might  seem  that  the  true  theocratic  aspect  of  na- 
tional life  had  been  lost.  Not  only  does  he  relate 
no  miracles,  such  as  occur  in  2  Mc,  but  he  does 
not  even  refer  the  triumphant  successes  of  the 
Jews  to  divine  interposition.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  same  kind  that  he  passes  over  without  any 
clear  notice  the  Messianic  hopes,  which,  as  appears 
from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  successful 
struggle  for  independence.  But  it  is  throughout  in- 
spired by  the  faith  to  which  it  gives  us  definite  ex- 
pression. 9.  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  used  in  early  times.  Eusebius  assumes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  two  books  ;  and  scanty  no- 
tices of  the  first  book,  but  more  of  the  second,  oc- 
cur in  other,  especially  later  writers.  10.  The  books 
of  Maccabees  were  not  included  by  Jerome  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  (Canon.)  The  version 
of  the  two  books  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate  was 
consequently  derived  from  the  old  Latin,  current 
before  Jerome's  time.  This  version  was  obviously 
made  from  the  Greek,  and  in  the  main  follows  it 
closely.  The  Syriac  version  given  in  the  Polyglotts 
is,  like  the  Latin,  a  close  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
— II.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. — 1.  The  his- 
tory of  2  Mc.  begins  some  years  earlier  than  that 
of  1  Mc,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus over  Nicanor.  It  thus  embraces  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  from  b.  c.  180  (?)  to  b.  c.  161. 
For  the  few  events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years 
it  is  the  chief  authority  ;  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same  ground 
as  1  Mc,  but  with  very  considerable  differences. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break 
from  the  close  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar- 
rative occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This 
presents  several  natural  divisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  "  five  books  "  of  Jason  on  which 
it  was  based.     The  first  (ch.  iii.)  contains  the  his- 


tory of  Heliodorus  (about  b.  c.  180).  The  second 
(iv.-vii.)  gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and 
course  of  the  great  persecution  (a.  c.  175-107). 
The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas 
to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  service 
(b.  c.  166,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  lO-xiii.)  includes 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (b.  c.  164-162). 
The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alti- 
mus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  suc- 
cess of  Judas  (b.  c.  162,  161).  2.  The  relation  of 
the  letters  with  which  the  book  opens  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  book  is  extremely  obscure.  The  first 
(i.  1-9)  is  a  solemn  invitation  to  the  Egyptian  Jews 
to  celebrate  "  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  month 
Casleu  "  (i.  e.  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  i.  9).  The 
second  (i.  10-ii.  18),  which  bears  a  formal  saluta- 
tion from  "the  council  and  Judas"  to  "Aristo- 
bulus  .  .  ,  and  the  Jews  in  Egypt,"  is  a  strange, 
rambling  collection  of  legendary  stories  of  the 
death  of  "Antiochus,"  of  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Nehemiah,  of  the 
hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  by  Jere- 
miah, ending — if  indeed  the  letter  can  be  said  to 
have  any  end — with  the  same  exhortation  to  ob- 
serve the  Feast  of  Dedication  (ii.  10-18).  For  it 
is  impossible  to  point  out  any  break  in  the  con- 
struction or  style  after  ver.  19,  so  that  the  writer 
passes  insensibly  from  the  epistolary  form  in  ver. 
16  to  that  of  the  epitomizer  in  ver.  29.  For  this 
reason  some  critics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  considered  that  the  whole  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  the  letter.  It  seems 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  author  found 
the  letters  already  in  existence  when  he  under- 
took to  abridge  the  work  of  Jason,  and  attached 
his  own  introduction  to  the  second  letter  for  the 
convenience  of  transition,  without  considering  that 
this  would  necessarily  make  the  whole  appear  to 
be  a  letter.  The  letters  themselves  can  lay  no 
claims  to  authenticity.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  original  language  of  one,  or  of  both  the  letters 
was  Hebrew,  but  this  cannot  be  made  out  by  any 
conclusive  arguments.  3.  The  writer  himself  dis- 
tinctly indicates  the  source  of  his  narrative — "  the 
five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene"  (ii.  23),  of  which 
he  designed  to  furnish  a  short  and  agreeable  epi- 
tome for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  be  de- 
terred from  studying  the  larger  work.  His  own 
labor,  which  he  describes  in  strong  terms  (ii.  26, 
27  ;  compare  xv.  38,  39),  was  entirely  confined 
to  condensation  and  selection ;  all  investigation 
of  detail  he  declares  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of 
the  original  historian.  Of  Jason  himself  nothing 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gleaned  from  this  men- 
tion of  him.  There  are  certainly  many  details  in 
the  book  which  show  a  close  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge (iv.  21,  29  ff".,  viii.  1  If.,  ix.  29,  x.  12,  13,  xiv. 
1),  and  the  errors  in  the  order  of  events  may  be  due 
wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  epitomizer.  4.  The  district 
of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united  with  that  of 
Alexandria.  In  both  the  predominance  of  Greek 
literature  and  the  Greek  language  was  absolute. 
The  work  of  Jason  must  tlierefore  have  been  com- 
posed in  Greek  ;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  as 
Jerome  remarked,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Greek  text  is  the  original.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain 
that  2  Mc.  was  compiled  at  Alexandria.  6.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven.  At  times  it  is 
elaborately  ornate  (iii.  16-39,  v.  20,  vi.  12-16,  23- 
28,  vii.  &c.);  and  again,  it  is  so  rude  and  broken, 
as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epitome  than  a 
finished  composition  (xiii.  19-26);  but  it  nowhere 
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atuins  to  the  simple  energy  and  pathos  of  the  first 
book.  The  vocabulary  corresponds  to  the  style. 
It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  words.  Hebraisms 
are  very  rare.  Idiomatic  Greek  phrases  are  much 
more  common ;  and  the  writer  evidently  had  a  con- 
siderable command  over  the  Greek  language.  6. 
In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  person  of 
Jason,  there  are  no  data  which  fix  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  his  original  work,  or  of  the  epitome 
given  in  2  Mc.  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  su- 
perior limit  of  the  age  of  the  epitome,  though  not 
of  Jason's  work,  is  determined  by  the  year  (124  b.  c.) 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  introductory  letters  (i.  10) ; 
but  Mr.  Westcott  is  inclined  to  place  the  original 
work  of  Jason  not  later  than  100  b.  c,  and  the  epi- 
tome fifty  years  later.  7.  To  estimate  the  historical 
worth  of  the  book  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  two  divisions  into  which  it  falls.  The 
narrative  in  iii.-vii.  is  in  part  anterior  (iii.-iv.  6) 
and  in  part  (iv.  7-vii.)  supplementary  to  the  brief 
summary  in  1  Mc.  i.  10-64 :  that  in  viii.-xv.  is,  as  a 
whole,  parallel  with  1  Mc.  iii.-vii.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion the  book  itself  is,  in  the  main,  the  sole  source 
of  information :  in  the  second,  its  contents  can  be 
tested  by  the  trustworthy  records  of  the  first  book. 
The  chief  differences  between  the  first  and  second 
books  lie  in  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Lysias 
and  Timotheus.  Differences  of  detail  will  always 
arise  where  the  means  of  information  are  partial 
and  separate ;  but  the  diff'erences  alleged  to  exist 
as  to  these  events  are  more  serious.  The  relation 
between  the  two  books  may  be  not  inaptly  rep- 
resented by  that  existing  between  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  each  case  the  later  book 
was  composed  with  a  special  design,  which  regulated 
the  character  of  the  materials  employed  for  its  con- 
struction. But  as  the  design  in  2  Mc.  is  openly 
avowed  by  the  compiler,  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  with  considerable  license.  The  ground- 
w^ork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in  which  the 
facts  are  presented  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
narrator.  Not  improbably  the  error  with  regard  to 
the  first  campaign  of  Lysias  arose  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  introduced  by  Jason  as  a  prelude 
to  the  more  important  measures  of  Lysias  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator.  In  other  places  (as 
very  obviously  in  xiii.  19  ff".)  the  compiler  may  have 
disregarded  the  historical  dependence  of  events 
while  selecting  those  best  suited  for  the  support  of 
his  theme.  If  these  remarks  are  true,  it  follows 
that  2  Mc.  viii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  con- 
nected and  complete  history,  but  as  a  series  of 
special  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating 
the  providential  interference  of  God  in  behalf  of 
His  people,  true  in  substance,  but  embellished  in 
form ;  and  this  view  of  the  book  is  supported  by 
the  character  of  the  earlier  chapters,  in  which  the 
narrative  is  unchecked  by  independent  evidence. 
8.  Besides  the  differences  between  the  two  books 
of  Maccabees  as  to  the  sequence  and  details  of 
common  events,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  as 
to  the  chronological  data  which  they  give.  Both 
follow  the  Seleucian  era  ("  the  era  of  contracts ;  " 
"of  the  Greek  kingdom;"  1  Mc.  i.  10),  but  in 
some  cases  in  which  the  two  books  give  the  date  of 
the  same  event,  the  first  book  gives  a  date  one  year 
later  than  the  second  (1  Mc.  vi.  16  |  2  Mc.  xi.  21, 
33 ;  1  Mc.  vi.  20  |  2  Mc.  xiii.  1 ) ;  yet  on  the  other 
hand  they  agree  in  1  Mc.  viL  1  |  2  Mc.  xiv.  4.  This 
discrepancy  seems  to  be  due  not  to  a  mere  error, 
but  to  a  difference  of  reckoning;  for  all  attempts 
to  explain    away  the   discrepancy  are   untenable. 


The  true  era  of  the  Seleucidaj  began  in  October 
(Dius)  B.  c.  SI 2;  but  there  is  evidence  that  con- 
siderable variations  existed  in  Syria  in  the  reckon- 
ing by  it.  A  very  probable  mode  of  explaining  (at 
least  in  part)  the  origin  of  the  difference  has  been 
supported  by  most  of  the  best  chronologers.  Though 
the  Jews  may  have  reckoned  two  beginnings  to  the 
year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  yet  it  appears 
that  the  Biblical  dates  are  always  reckoned  by  the 
so-called  ecclesiastical  year,  which  began  with  Xisan 
(April),  and  not  by  the  civil  year,  which  was  after- 
ward in  common  use,  which  began  with  2uri  (Oc- 
tober). Now,  since  the  writer  of  1  Mc.  was  a  Pal- 
estinian Jew,  and  followed  the  ecclesiastical  year 
in  his  reckoning  of  months  (1  Mc.  iv.  52),  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  commenced  the  Seleucian  year  not  in 
autumn  {Tisri),  but  in  spring  {Nisan).  If  the  year 
began  in  I^isan  (reckoning  from  spring  312  b.  c), 
the  events  which  fell  in  the  last  half  of  the  true 
Seleucian  year  would  be  dated  one  year  forward, 
while  the  true  and  the  Jewish  dates  would  agree  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  On  other  grounds,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  difference  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  two  books  is  still  greater  than  is 
thus  accounted  for.  The  Chaldeans  dated  their  Se- 
leucian era  one  year  later  than  the  true  time  from 
311  B.  c,  and  probably  from  October  (Dius ;  com- 
pare 2  Mc.  xi.  21,  33).  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  the 
writer  of  2  Mc. — or  rather  Jason  of  Cyrene,  whom 
he  epitomized — used  the  Chaldean  dates,  there  may 
be  a  maximum  difference  between  the  two  books  of 
one  and  a  half  years,  which  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  9. 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  2  Mc.  is  its  marked 
religious  character,  by  which  it  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  first  book.  "  The  manifestations 
made  from  heaven  on  behalf  of  those  who  were 
zealous  to  behave  manfully  in  defence  of  Judaism  " 
(2  Mc.  ii.  21).  The  events  related  historically  in 
the  former  book  are  in  this  regarded  theocratically, 
if  the  word  may  be  used  (xv.  22-24 ;  compare  1  Mc. 
vii.  41,  42,  &c.).  The  doctrine  of  Providence  is 
carried  out  in  a  most  minute  parallelism  of  great 
crimes  and  their  punishment  (iv.  38,  v.  9,  10,  &c.). 
On  a  larger  scale  the  same  idea  is  presented  in  the 
contrasted  relations  of  Israel  and  the  heathen  to  the 
Divine  Power  (i.  26,  xiv.  15  ;  vi.  12-17).  10.  The 
history  of  the  book,  as  has  been  already  noticed 
(§6),  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  and  Origen,  in  a  Greek 
fragment  of  his  commentaries  on  Exodus,  quotes 
vi.  12-16,  with  very  considerable  variations  of  text, 
from  "  the  Slaccabean  history."  At  a  later  time 
the  history  of  the  martyred  brothers  was  a  favorite 
subject  with  Christian  writers ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine  the  book  was  in  common 
and  public  use  in  the  Western  Church,  where  it 
maintained  its  position  till  it  was  at  last  definitely 
declared  to  be  canonical  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
(Canos.)  11.  The  Latin  version  adopted  in  the  Vul- 
gate, as  in  the  case  of  the  first  book,  is  that  current 
before  Jerome's  time,  which  Jerome  left  wholly  un- 
touched in  the  apocryphal  books,  with  the  exception 
of  Judith  and  Tobit.  It  is  much  less  close  to  the 
Greek  than  in  the  former  book.  The  Syriac  version 
is  of  still  less  value.  The  Arabic  so-called  version 
of  2  Mc.  is  really  an  independent  work  (see  V.  be- 
low).— III.  The  ndrd  Book  of  the  Maccahers  contains 
the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the  great 
Maccabean  struggle.  The  name  "  Maccabees  "  here 
=  martyrs,  in  reference  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
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who  suffered  for  their  faith's  sake  either  iminediately 
before  or  after  the  Maccabean  period  (Ginsburp,  in 
Kitto).  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Kaphia  (b.  c. 
217),  envoys  from  Jerusalem,  following  the  example 
of  other  cities,  hastened  to  Ptolemy  Philopator  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  success.  After  receiving 
them  the  king  resolved  to  visit  the  holy  city.  He 
offered  sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  and  was  so  much 
struck  by  its  majesty  that  he  urgently  sought  per- 
mission to  enter  the  sanctuary.  When  this  was  re- 
fused he  resolved  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  force, 
regardless  of  the  consternation  with  which  his  de- 
sign was  received  (ch.  i.).  On  this,  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  after  the  people  had  been  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  violence,  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
Temple  implored  divine  help.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  prayer  the  king  fell  paralyzed  into  the  arms  of 
his  attendants,  and  on  his  recovery  returned  at  once 
to  Egypt  without  prosecuting  his  intention.  But 
angry  at  his  failure  he  commanded  that  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  should  be  deprived  of  their  citizen- 
ship (Alexandria)  and  branded  with  an  ivy  leaf, 
unless  initiated  into  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  (ii.). 
This  order  being  evaded  or  despised,  he  commanded 
all  the  Jews  in  the  country  to  be  arrested  and  sent 
to  Alexandria  (iii.).  The  gathered  multitudes  were 
confined  in  the  Hippodrome  outside  the  city.  The 
scribes  toiled  forty  days  in  vain  to  take  down  their 
names  for  execution  (iv.).  The  king  ordered  that 
five  hundred  elephants  should  be  drugged,  to  tram- 
ple the  prisoners  to  death  on  the  morrow.  The 
Jews  prayed.  The  king  was  overpowered  by  sleep, 
and  then  by  forgetfulness  ;  but  the  execution  thus 
twice  deferred  was  again  ordered  to  take  place  at 
daybreak  (v.).  Then  Eleazar,  an  aged  priest,  prayed 
for  his  people,  and,  as  he  ended,  the  royal  train 
came  to  the  Hippodrome.  On  this  a  heavenly  vision 
was  seen  by  all  but  the  Jews.  The  elephants  tram- 
pled down  their  attendants ;  the  king's  wrath  was 
turned  to  pity ;  the  Jews  were  set  free,  and  a  great 
feast  was  prepared  for  tbem ;  and  they  resolved  to 
observe  a  festival,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance, 
during  their  sojourn  in  strange  lands  (vi.).  A  royal 
letter  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  set  forth 
the  circumstances  of  their  escape,  and  assured  them 
of  the  king's  protection.  Permission  was  given 
them  to  take  vengeance  on  their  renegade  country- 
men, and  the  people  returned  to  their  homes  in 
triumph,  "  crowned  with  flowers,  and  singing  praises 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers  "  (vii.).  2.  The  form 
of  the  narrative  sufficiently  shows  that  the  object 
of  the  book  has  modified  the  facts  which  it  records. 
The  writer,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  out  the  action  of 
Providence,  has  colored  his  history,  so  that  it  has 
lost  all  semblance  of  truth.  In  this  respect  the 
book  offers  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  Book  of 
Esther.  3.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
details  of  the  book  as  historical,  some  basis  of 
truth  must  be  supposed  to  lie  beneath  them.  The 
yearly  festival  (vi.  36,  viL  19)  can  hardly  have  been 
a  mere  fancy  of  the  writer ;  and  the  pillar  and  syn- 
agogue at  Ptolemais  (vii.  20)  must  have  been  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  a  signal  deliverance.  Be- 
sides this,  Jo.«ephus  (Ap.  ii.  5)  relates  a  very  similar 
occurrence  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
VII.  (Physcon).  4.  Assuming  rightly  that  the  book 
is  an  adaptation  of  history,  Ewald  and  Grimm  have 
endeavored  to  fix  exactly  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  called  forth.  It  is  argued  that  the  writer  de- 
signed to  portray  Caligula  under  the  name  of  the 
sensual  t)Tant  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  Egypt 
and  Syria,  while  he  sought  to  nerve  his  countrymen 
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for  their  struggle  with  heathen  power,  by  reminding 
them  of  earlier  deliverances.  It  is  unneces.sary  to 
urge  the  various  details  in  which  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  acts  of  Caligula  and  the  narrative  fail. 
6.  The  language  of  the  book  betrays  most  clearly 
its  Alexandrine  origin.  Both  in  vocabulary  and 
construction  it  is  rich,  affected,  and  exaggerated. 
The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strained,  and  every 
description  is  loaded  with  rhetorical  ornament.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  meaning  is  often  ol)- 
scure,  and  the  writer  is  led  into  exaggerations  which 
are  historically  incorrect  6.  From  the  abruptness 
of  the  commencement  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
book  is  a  mere  fragment  of  a  larger  work.  It  is 
possible  that  the  narrative  may  have  formed  the 
sequel  to  an  earlier  history,  or  that  the  introductory 
chapter  has  been  lost.  7.  The  evidence  of  language 
is  not  decisive  as  to  the  date.  It  might,  indeed, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  early  period  of  the  empire 
(b.  c.  40-70).  But  such  a  date  is  purely  conjectural. 
8.  The  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  book  corresponds  with  the  uncertainty  of  its 
history.  In  the  Apostolical  Canons  "  three"  books 
of  the  Maccabees  "  are  mentioned,  of  which  this  ia 
probably  the  third,  as  it  occupies  the  third  place  in 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  contain  also  the  so- 
called  fourth  book.  It  is  found  in  a  Syriac  trans- 
lation, and  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by  Theo- 
doret  of  Antioch  (died  about  a.  d.  457).  No  ancient 
Latin  version  of  it  occurs ;  and  it  is  not  contained 
in  the  Vulgate. — IV.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Macca- 
bees contains  a  rhetorical  narrative  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Eleazar  and  of  the  "  Maccabean  family," 
following  in  the  main  the  same  outline  as  2  Mc. 
The  second  title  of  the  book,  On  Uie  Supreme  Sov- 
ereignly of  Reason,  explains  the  moral  use  made  of  the 
history.  2.  The  book  was  ascribed  in  early  times 
to  Josephus;  and  it  is  found  under  his  name  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  great  Jewish  historian.  In 
the  Alexandrine  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  it  is  called 
simply  "  the  fourth  of  Maccabees."  The  internal 
evidence  against  the  authorship  by  Josephus  is 
so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  Eusebius, 
from  whom  probably  the  later  statements  were  de- 
rived. 3.  The  book  was  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  after  2  Mc.  It 
might  be  referred,  not  unnaturally,  to  the  troubled 
times  which  immediately  preceded  the  war  with 
Vespasian  (about  a.  d.  67).  4.  As  a  historical  docu- 
ment the  narrative  is  of  no  value.  Its  interest 
centres  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  unique  example  of 
the  didactic  use  which  the  Jews  made  of  their  his- 
tory. The  style  is  very  ornate  and  labored ;  but  it 
is  correct  and  vigorous,  and  truly  Greek.  The  rich- 
ness and  boldness  of  the  vocabulary  is  surprising. 
5.  The  philosophical  tone  of  the  book  is  essentially 
stoical ;  but  the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stem  legalist. 
The  dictates  of  reason  are  supported  by  the  re- 
membrance of  noble  traditions,  and  by  the  hope  of 
a  glorious  future.  The  Jew  stands  alone,  isolated 
by  character  and  by  blessing.  6.  The  original  Greek 
is  the  only  ancient  text  in  which  the  book  has  been 
published,  but  a  Syriac  version  is  preserved  in  sev- 
eral MSS.— V.  The  Fifth  Book  of  Maccabtet  (see 
III.  above)  is  printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  and 
London  Polyglotts ;  and  contains  a  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  attempt  of  HELiODORrs  to  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.  The  writer  made  use  of  I  and  2 
Mc,  and  of  Josephus,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  independent  authority.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  He- 
brew, or  at  least  that  the  Greek  was  strongly  modi- 
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fied  by  Hebrew  influence.  Dr.  Cotton  published 
The  Five  Bookt  of  Maceabeet  in  English  (Oxford, 
Eng.,  1832). 

•  Mac-ca-be'iis  (L.  Maceahaxts,  fr.  Heb.).  Macca- 
bees. 

MtC-e-do'nl-a  [mas-]  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  derived  [so  He- 
siod]  from  Maceao,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  founder  of 
the  nation ;  or  [so  others]  from  Kittim  or  Chittim  ; 
more  probably  fr.  Gr.  adj.  makednos  =  tall,  denoting 
the  country  of  tall  men),  the  first  part  of  Europe 
which  received  the  Gospel  directly  from  St.  Paul,  and 
an  important  scene  of  his  subsequent  missionary 
labors  and  the  labors  of  his  companions.  In  a  rough 
and  popular  description  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mace- 
donia is  the  region  bounded  inland  by  the  range  of 
Haemus  or  the  Balkan  northward  and  the  chain 
of  Pindus  westward,  beyond  which  the  streams  flow 
respectively  to  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic ;  that 
it  is  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the  S.  by  the  Cam- 
bunian  hills,  running  easterly  from  Pindus  to  Olym- 
pus and  the  ^Egean ;  and  that  it  is  divided  on  the 
E.  from  Thrace  by  a  less  definite  mountain-boundary 
running  southward  from  Haemus.  Of  the  space 
thus  enclosed,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  are  two  great  plains,  one  watered  by  the 
Axius,.  which  comes  to  the  sea  at  the  Thermaicgulf, 
not  far  from  Thessalonica  ;  the  other  by  the  Stry- 
mon,  which,  after  passing  near  Philippi,  flows  out 
below  Ampiiipolis.  Between  the  mouths  of  these 
two  rivers  a  remarkable  peninsula  projects,  dividing 
itself  into  three  points,  on  the  furthest  of  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  perpet- 
ual snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula  St. 
Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with  his  companions. 
This  general  sketch  would  sufficiently  describe  the 
Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by  Philip  1  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  the  Romans  con- 
quered from  Persecs.  At  first  the  conquered  coun- 
try was  divided  by  ^Emilius  Paulus  into  four  dis- 
tricts. This  division  was  only  temporary.  The 
whole  of  Macedonia,  along  with  Thessaly  and  a  large 
tract  along  the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province  and 
centralized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica.  We  have  now  reached 
the  definition  which  corresponds  with  the  usage  of 
the  term  in  the  X.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  9,  10,  12,  &c.). 
Three  Roman  provinces,  all  familiar  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  divided  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  Cape  Matapan. 
The  border-town  of  Illyricum  was  Lissus  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  boundary-line  of  Achaia  nearly  co- 
incided, except  in  the  western  portion,  with  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  modem  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irreg- 
ular Une  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to 
the  bay  of  Thermopylas  and  the  N.  of  Euboea.  By 
subtracting  these  two  provinces,  we  define  Mace- 
donia. The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  Persian  wars  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  the  Levant  is  touched  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mc.  i.  1,  vi.  2,  viii.  6).  (Chittim.)  In  Esth.  xvi. 
10,  Haman  is  described  as  a  Macedonian,  and  in  xvi. 
14  is  said  to  have  contrived  his  plot  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  tire  Persians  to  the 
Macedonians.  This  sufficiently  betrays  the  late  date 
and  spurious  character  of  these  apocryphal  chap- 
ters ;  but  it  is  curious  thus  to  have  our  attention 
turned  to  the  early  struggle  of  Persia  and  Greece. 
The  account  of  St.  Paul's  first  journey  through 
*  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  16)  is  marked  by 
copious  detail  and  well-defined  incidents.  At  the 
close  of  this  journey  he  returned  from  Corinth  to 


Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visiting 
Europe,  though  he  both  went  and  returned  through 
Macedonia  (xx.  1-6),  the  narrative  is  a  very  slight 
sketch,  and  the  route  is  left  uncertain,  except  as 
regards  Philippi.  The  character  of  the  Macedonian 
Christians  is  set  before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very 
favorable  light.  The  candor  of  the  Bereans  (Berea 
1)  is  highly  commended  (xvii.  11);  the  Thessalo- 
nians  were  evidently  objects  of  St.  Paul's  peculiar 
affection  (1  Th.  ii.  8,  17-20,  iii.  10);  and  the  Phi- 
lippians,  besides  their  general  freedom  from  blame, 
are  noted  as  remarkable  for  their  liberality  and  sell- 
denial  (Phil.  iv.  10,  14-19 ;  see  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9). 
Apollonia  ;  Xeapolis. 

Mac-e-do'ni-an  =  one  from  Macedonia  (Esth. 
xvi.  10,  14;  Acts  xxvii.  2).  In  2  Mc.  viii.  20 
"  Macedonians  "  =  soldiers  of  the  Seleucid  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  in  Syria.  In  5  Mc.  it  is  applied 
to  the  Seleucid  princes  at  Antioch,  and  to  the 
Ptolemies  at  Alexandria. 

llaeh'ba-nai  [mak-]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  wh/it  like  my 
sons  ?  Ges. ;  /a/,  thick  one,  Fii.),  one  of  the  lion-faced 
warriors  of  Gad  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  13). 

Maeh-be'nah  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  cloak,  mantle,  Ges. ; 
knot,  lump,  of  localities,  Fii.).  Sheva,  the  father  of 
Machbenah,  is  named  in  the  genealogical  list  of  Judah 
as  the  oSspring  of  Maachah,  the  concubine  of  Caleb 
son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).  Perhaps  Machbenah  was 
a  town  founded  or  colonized  by  the  family  of  Maachah. 
To  the  position  of  the  town  we  possess  no  clew. 

Ma'ehl  (Heb.  dimimUion,  icasting  away  of  the 
mother's  strength,  Sim.),  father  of  Geuel  the  Gadite 
spy  (Xum.  xiii.  15). 

Ma'cliir  [-kir]  (Heb.  sold,  Ges.).  1,  Eldest  son 
(Josh.  xvii.  1)  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  by  an 
Aramite  or  Syrian  concubine  (1  Chr.  vii.  14,  and 
the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  children  are  com- 
memorated as  having  been  caressed  by  Joseph 
before  his  death  (Gen.  1.  23).  His  wife  was  Maa- 
chah 6,  a  Benjamite,  the  "  sister  of  Huppim  and 
Shuppim"  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  His  son  Gilead  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned,  and  a  daughter  Abiah  married 
Hezron,  a  chief  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  24).  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest  the  family  of  Machir  had  be- 
come very  powerful,  and  a  large  part  of  the  country 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan  was  subdued  by  them  (Num. 
xxxii.  39  ;  Dent.  iii.  15).  So  great  was  their  power 
that  the  name  of  Machir  occasionally  supersedes 
that  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31 ;  Judg.  v.  14).— 8« 
Son  of  Ammiel ;  a  powerful  chief  of  one  of  th« 
Transjordanic  tribes,  but  whether  of  Manasseh — 
the  tribe  of  his  namesake — or  of  Gad,  must  remain 
uncertain  till  we  know  where  Lodebar,  to  which 
place  he  belonged,  was  situated.  He  rendered  es- 
sential service  to  the  cause  of  Saul  (Mephiboshkth) 
and  of  David  successively — in  each  case  when  they 
were  in  difficulty  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5,  xvii.  27-29). 

Ma'cliir-ltes,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Machir  th« 
father  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 

Mach'mas  (Gr.)  =  Michmash  (1  Mc.  ix.  73). 

8Iarh-nad'e-bal  (Heb.  what  like  the  liberals  Ges. ; 
gift  of  the  noble  one,  Fii.),  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  40,  margin 
"  Mabnadebai "  in  some  copies). 

Marh-pe'lah  (Heb.  portion,  part,  lot,  Ges. ;  a  wind- 
ing, spiral  form,  Fii. ;  double  sc.  cave  or  field,  Tar- 
glims,  LXX.,  Vulg.,  &c.),  the  spot  containing  the 
wooded  field,  in  the  end  of  which  was  the  cave 
which  Abraham  purchased  from  the  sons  of  Heth, 
and  which  became  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham himself,  Isaac,  Rebckah,  Leah,  and  Jacob.    Its 
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position  is — with  one  exception — uniformly  specified 
aa  "  facing  [A.  V. '  before  'j  Mamre  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  17, 
19,  XXV.  9,  xlix.  30,  1.  13)  There  are  few,  if  any, 
of  the  ancient  sites  of  Talestine  of  whose  genuine- 
ness  we   can   feel  more  assured  than  Machpcluh. 
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The  traditional  spot  ?it  IIebro.n  has  every  thing  in  its 
favor  as  far  as  position  goes ;  while  the  wall  which 
encloses  the  Haram,  or  sacred  precinct  in  which  tiie 
sepulchres  themselves  are  reported,  and  probably 
with  truth,  still   to  lie,  is  a  monument  certainly 


Moaqne  at  Hebron  (MachpeUh)  and  part  of  the  town. 


equal,  and  probably  superior  in  age  to  any  thing  re- 
maining in  Palestine  (so  Mr.  Grove).  It  is  a  quad- 
rangxilar  building  of  about  200  feet  in  length  by  115 
feet  in  width,  its  dark-gray  walls  rising  fifty  or  sixty 
in  height,  without  window  or  opening  of  any  descrip- 
tion, except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S.  E.  and 
S.  W,  comers.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of 
forty-eight  square  pilasters.  It  stands  nearly  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  on  the  slopes  and  bottom  of  which  the  town 
is  strewn.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  its 
erection  to  David.  The  spot  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  of  Moslem  sanctuaries,  and  since  the  occupa- 
tion of  Palestine  by  them  has  been  entirely  closed  to 
Christians,  and  partially  so  to  Jews.  But  in  1862 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  party  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  interior,  and  Stanley  {Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church,  App.  ii.  to  Part  i.)  has  given  a  description 
of  it,  the  main  points  in  which  are  here  presented. 
After  reaching  "  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  massive  wall 
of  enclosure,"  beyond  which  travellers  had  not  been 
allowed  to  go,  and  then  mounting  "  the  steep  flight 
of  the  exterior  staircase,  which  by  its  long  ascent 
showed  that  the  platform  of  the  mosque  was  on  the 
uppermost  slope  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  above  the 
level  where,  if  anywhere,  the  sacred  cave  would  be 
found,  a  sharp  turn  at  once  brought  us  within  the 
precincts  and  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time  the 
wall  from  the  inside.  We  passed  at  once  through 
an  open  court  into  the  mosque."  This  he  regards 
as  "  originally  a  Byzantine  church,  converted  at  a 
much  later  period  into  a  mosque.  The  tombs  of  the 
patriarchs  do  not  profess  to  be  the  actual  places 


of  sepulture,  but  are  merely  monuments  or  ceno- 
taphs in  honor  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneatli.  Each 
is  enclosed  within  a  separate  chapel  or  shrine,  closed 
with  gates  or  railings  similar  to  those  which  sur- 
round or  enclose  the  special  chapels  or  royal  tombs 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  two  first  of  these 
shrines  or  chapels  are  contained  in  the  inner  portico 
or  narthex,  before  the  entrance  into  the  actual  build- 
ing of  the  mosque.  In  the  recess  on  the  right  is  the 
shrine  of  Abraham,  in  the  recess  on  the  left  that  of 
Sarah,  each  guarded  by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  of 
Sarah  we  were  requested  not  to  enter  as  being  that 
of  a  woman.  A  pall  lay  over  it.  The  shrine  of 
Abraham,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  was  thrown 
open.  The  chamber  is  cased  In  marble.  The  so- 
called  tomb  consists  of  a  coffin-like  structure,  about 
six  feet  high,  built  up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble, 
and  hung  with  three  carpets — green  embroidered 
with  gold.  Within  the  area  of  the  mosque  were 
shown  the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  are 
placed  under  separate  chapels,  in  the  walls  of  which 
are  windows,  and  of  which  the  gates  are  grated,  not 
with  silver,  but  iron  bars.  The  shrines  of  Jacob 
and  Leah  were  shown  in  recesses,  corresponding  to 
those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  In  a  separate 
cloister,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  mosque.  In  the 
interior  of  the  mosque,  at  the  corner  of  the  shrino 
of  Abraham,  was  a  small  circular  hole,  about  eight 
inches  across,  of  which  one  foot  above  the  pavement 
was  built  of  strong  masonry,  but  of  which  the  lower 
part,  as  far  as  we  could  see  and  feel,  was  of  the 
living  rock.  This  cavity  appeared  to  open  Into  a 
dark  space  beneath,  and  that  space  (which  the  guar* 
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dians  of  the  mosque  believed  to  extend  under  the 
whole  platform)  can  hardly  be  any  thing  else  than 
the  ancient  cave  of  Machpelah.  This  was  the  only 
aperture  which  the  guardians  recognized."  The 
party  were  led  to  believe  that  "  the  original  entrance 
to  the  cave  must  be  on  the  S.  face  of  the  hill,  be- 
tween the  mosque  and  the  gallery  containing  the 
shrine  of  Joseph,  and  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  wall."  M.  Pierotti,  who  as  engineer 
to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  building  before  the  visit  described 
above,  says  :  "  The  true  entrance  to  the  patriarchs' 
tomb  is  to  be  seen  close  to  the  western  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  and  near  the  X.  W.  comer :  it  is  guarded 
by  a  very  thick  iron  railing,  and  I  was  not  allowed 
to  go  near  it.  I  observed  that  the  Mussulmans 
themselves  did  not  go  very  near  it.  In  the  court 
opposite  the  entrance  gate  of  the  mosque  there  is 
an  opening,  through  which  I  was  allowed  to  go 
down  for  three  steps,  and  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by 
sight  and  touch  that  the  rock  exists  there,  and  to 
conclude  it  to  be  about  five  feet  thick.  From  the 
short  observations  I  could  make  during  my  brief 
descent,  as  also  from  the  consideration  of  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  mosque,  and  the  little  information  I  ex- 
tracted from  the  chief  santo/t"  (=  sain!,  or  Moham- 
medan priest),  "  who  jealously  guards  the  sanctuary, 
I  consider  that  a  part  of  the  grotto  exists  under 
the  mosque,  and  that  the  other  part  is  under  the 
court,  but  at  a  lower  level  than  that  lying  under  the 
mosque"  {London  Times  of  April  30,  1862,  quoted 
in  Fairbairn). 

Ula'cron  (fr.  Gr.  =  a  long  head,  L.  &  S.),  surname 
of  Ptolemeus,  or  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Dorymenes 
(1  Mc.  iiu  38),  and  governor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometer  (2  Mc.  x.  12). 

*  Mad.     Madness. 

Ma'dai,  or  Mad'a-I  (Heb.,  perhaps  mid,  middle,  im- 
plying that  Media  is  in  the  middle  of  Asia,  or  rather 
of  the  world,  Ges.),  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  2,  among 
the  sons  of  Japheth,  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  a  personal  appellation ;  and  most  commentators 
call  Madai  the  third  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Medes.  But  Rawlinson  considers 
"  Madai "  in  Gen.  x.  as  representing,  not  a  person, 
but  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Japheth,  viz. 
the  Medes. 

Ma-di'a-ban  (fr.  Gr.).  The  sons  of  Madiabun,  ac- 
cording to  1  Esd.  V.  58  (not  in  Ezr.  iiL  9),  were 
among  the  Levites  who  superintended  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  under  Zorobabel. 

Ma'di-an  (Gr.)  =  Midian  (Jd.  ii.  26 ;  ActsriL  29). 

*  .Mad  man.    Madness. 

Ilad-Bian  nah  (Heb.  dunghill,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  S.  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  ap- 
parently =  Beth-marcaboth.  To  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  It  was 
called  in  their  time  Menois,  and  was  not  far  from 
Gaza.  About  fifteen  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Gaza  is 
now  el-Miny&f),  which  is  suggested  by  Kicpert,  and 
adopted  by  Wilton  and  by  Porter  (in  Kitto),  as  the 
modem  representative  of  Menois,  and  therefore  of 
Madmannah.  In  1  Chr.  ii.  49  Shaaph,  son  of  Caleb's 
concubine  Maachah,  is  called  "  the  father,"  i.  e. 
founder  of  Madmannah. 

Mad'aen  (Heb.  dunghill,  Ges.),  a  place  in  Moab, 
threatened  with  destruction  in  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  but  not 
elsewhere  named,  and  of  which  nothing  is  yet  known. 
Madmenah  2. 

Mad-He'nall  (Heb.  dunghill,  Ges.).  1.  One  of  the 
Benjamite  villages  X.  of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  frightened  away  by  the  approach  of 


Sennacherib  along  the  northern  road  (Is.  x.  31)."^2, 
In  Is.  XXV.  10,  margin,  "Madmenah"  may  =  Xo.  1, 
or  more  appropriately  Madmen,  the  Moabite  town. 
The  A.  V.  text  is  "  dunghill." 

Mad'ness*  The  Hebrew  words  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  mad,"  "  madman,"  "  madness,"  &c.,  vary 
considerably.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  28,  34 ;  1  Sam.  xxi. 
14,  15,  &c.,  they  are  derivatives  of  the  root  shaga' 
{=1  to  be  stirred  or  excited) :  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  13 ;  Jer. 
XXV.  16,  1.  38,  Ii.  7;  Eccl.  i.  17,  &c.,  from  the  root 
halal  (=  to  flash  out  as  light  or  sound);  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  18  from  the  root  Idhah  {=  to  have  burning 
thirst).  In  the  N.  T.  the  Greek  words  generally 
used  are  mainomai  or  mania  ( Jn.  x.  20 ;  Acts  xii.  15, 
xxvi.  24,  25;  1  Cor.  xiv.  23);  but  in  2  Pet.  iL  16 
the  Greek  is  paraphronia,  and  in  Lk.  vi.  1 1  anoia. 
These  passages  show  (so  Mr.  Barry)  that  in  Scrip- 
ture "  madness  "  is  recognized  as  a  derangement, 
proceeding  either  from  weakness  and  misdirection 
of  intellect,  or  from  ungovernable  violence  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  spoken  of,  sometimes 
as  arising  from  the  will  and  action  of  man  himself, 
sometimes  as  inflicted  judicially  by  the  hand  of 
God.  In  one  passage  alone  (Jn.  x.  20)  is  madness 
expressly  connected  with  demoniacal  possession 
(Demoniacs)  by  the  Jews  in  their  cavil  against  our 
Lord  ;  in  none  is  it  referred  to  any  physical  causes. 
Among  Oriental,  as  among  most  semi-civilized  na- 
tions, madmen  were  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of 
reverence,  as  possessed  of  a  quasi-sacred  character. 
(Lunatics.) 

Ma  don  (Heb.  contention,  strife,  Ges),  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Canaan  before  the  conquest, 
probably  in  the  north.  Its  king  joined  Jabin  and  his 
confederates  in  their  attempt  against  Joshua  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  and  like  the  rest  was  killed  (Josh, 
xi.  1,  xii.  19).  Schwarz,  on  very  slight  grounds, 
proposes  to  discover  Madon  at  Kefr  Menda,  a  village 
with  extensive  ancient  remains,  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Plain  of  Buttauf,  four  or  five  miles  N^.  of 
Scpphoris. 

Ma-e'lns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Miamix  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  26). 

Mag'bish  (Heb.  a  gathering,  Ges. ;  fortress,  Tu.\ 
a  proper  name  in  Ezr.  ii.  30,  of  a  man  or  of  a  place ; 
it  is  probably  the  latter,  as  all  the  names  from  Ezr. 
ii.  20  to  34,  except  Elam  and  Harim,  are  names  of 
places.  From  the  position  of  Magbish  in  the  list, 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Maq- 
piash). 

Uag'da-la  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  to^eer  =  Migdol),  a 
name  found  in  the  received  Greek  text  and  the  A. 
V.  of  Mat.  XV.  39  only,  where  Tischendorf,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Alford,  with  the  Vatican,  Sinaitic,  and 
Beza's  MSS.,  the  Syriac  version,  &c.,  have  "  Maga- 
dan." Lange  prefers  "  Magdalan,"  the  reading  of 
the  Ephrem  MS.,  Coptic  version,  &c.,  but  a  good 
many  MSS.  support  the  A.  V.  Into  the  limits  of 
Magadan  Christ  came  by  boat,  over  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret,  after  feeding  the  four  thousand  on  the 
mountain  of  the  eastern  side  (Mat.  xv.  39);  and 
from  thence,  after  a  short  encounter  with  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  He  retiirned  in  the  same  boat 
to  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of 
Mk.  viii.  10  we  find  the  "parts  of  DALMASffnA." 
The  Magdala  which  conferred  her  name  on  Mart 
Magdalene  was  probably  (so  Prof.  Hackett,  with 
Robinson,  Wilson,  Porter  [in  Kitto],  &c.)  the  place 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Jenisalem  Talmud 
as  near  Tiberias,  and  this  again  is  probably  the 
modern  el-Mejdel,  a  miserable  little  Moslem  village, 
where  ruins  of  a  watch-tower  appear  to  remain, 
lying  on  the  water's  edge  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
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plain  of  Genncsaret,  and  about  three  miles  above 

Tubariyeh  (Tiberias). 

*  Mag-da-le'ne  [often  pronounced  in  three  sylla- 
bles, Mag'da-lene ;  compare  the  English  Afaffdalen, 
derived  from  it]  (Gr.)  =  one  from  Maopala  (Mk. 
xvi.  9).     Mary  Magdalexe. 

Mag'di-el  (Heb.  praise  of  God,  Ges.),  a  "  orKK  " 
of  Edom,  descended  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43 ; 
1  Clir.  i.  54).  The  name  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  been  met  with,  as  borne  by  cither  tribe  or 
place. 

Ma'ged  =  Maked  (1  Mc.  v.  36). 

Magi  [-ji]  (L.  pi.  of  mamis;  Gr.  maffot,  pi.  magoi  ; 
Heb.  mdg;  see  below),  A.  V.  "  wise  men  "  (Mat.  ii.). 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  (ori- 
ginally by  Prof.  Plumptrc)  to  enter  fully  into  the 
history  of  the  Magi  as  an  order,  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
What  has  to  be  said  will  be  best  arranged  under 
the  four  following  heads : — I.  The  position  occupied 
by  the  Magi  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T. — II.  The 
transition-stages  in  the  history  of  the  word  and  of 
the  order  between  the  close  of  the  0.  T.  and  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  latter. — 
III.  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  the  N.  T. — IV.  The 
later  traditions  which  have  gathered  round  the  Magi 
of  Mat.  ii. — I.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the 
word  occurs  but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally. 
In  Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13  we  meet  among  the  Chal- 
dean officers  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem 
one  with  the  name  or  title  of  Rab-mag.  This  word 
is  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  chief  of  the  Magi. 
Historically  the  Magi  are  conspicuous  chiefly  as  a 
Persian  religious  caste.  Herodotus  connects  them 
with  another  people  by  reckoning  them  among  the 
six  tribes  of  the  Medes  (i.  101).  They  appear  in 
his  history  of  Astyages  as  interpreters  of  dreams 
(i.  120),  the  name  having  apparently  lost  its  ethno- 
logical, and  acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  in 
Jeremiah  they  appear  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  retinue  of  the  Chaldean  king.  The  very  word 
Rab-mag  (if  the  received  etymology  of  Magi  be  cor- 
rect) presents  a  hybrid  formation.  The  first  syllable 
is  unquestionably  Shemitic,  the  last  is  all  but  un- 
questionably Aryan.  The  problem  thus  presented 
admits  of  two  solutions: — (1.)  If  we  believe  the 
Chaldeans  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  people,  closely 
connected  with  the  Babjlonians,  we  must  then  sup- 
pose that  the  colossal  schemes  of  greatness  which 
showed  themselves  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests 
led  him  to  gather  round  him  the  wise  men  and  reli- 
gious teachers  of  the  nations  which  he  subdued, 
and  that  thus  the  sacred  tribe  of  the  Medes  rose 
under  his  rule  to  favor  and  power.  (2.)  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  Renan,  we  look  on  the  Chaldeans 
as  themselves  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  there 
is  even  less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence 
among  the-one  people  of  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  other.  The  Magi  took  their  places  among  "  the 
astrologers  and  star-gazers  and  monthly  prognosti- 
cators."  (Magic.)  It  is  with  such  men  that  we 
have  to  think  of  Daniel  and  his  fellow-exiles  as  as- 
sociated. They  are  described  as  "  ten  times  wiser 
than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  "  (Dan.  i.  20). 
The  office  which  Daniel  accepted  (v.  11)  was  prob- 
.ably  identical  with  that  of  the  Rab-mag  who  first 
came  before  us.  The  name  of  the  Magi  does  not 
meet  us  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Mcdo-Persian 
kings.  If,  however,  we  identify  tlie  Artaxerxes 
who  stops  the  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17- 
22)  with  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Gomates  of  the  Bchistun  inscription,  we  may  see 
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here  also  another  point  of  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  reassert  Median  supremacy,  and  with  it 
probably  a  corrupted  Chaldaized  form  of  Magianisni, 
in  place  of  the  purer  faith  in  Ormuzd  (the  good 
demon)  of  which  Cyrus  had  beep  the  propagator, 
would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  antagonism  to 
the  people  whom  the  Persians  had  protected  and 
supported.  The  immediate  renewal  of  the  suspended 
work  on  the  triumph  of  Darius  (iv.  24,  v.  1,  2,  vi.  7, 
8)  falls  in,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypo- 
thesis. Under  Xerxe-s,  the  Magi  occupy  a  position 
which  indicates  that  they  had  recovered  from  their 
temporary  depression.  No  great  change  is  traceable 
in  their  position  during  the  decline  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  (Persians.)  As  an  order  they  perpet- 
uated themselves  under  the  Parthian  kings.  The 
name  rose  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sassanida;. — II. 
In  the  mean  time  the  word  was  acquiring  a  new  and 
wider  signification.  It  presented  itself  to  the  Greeks 
as  connected  with  a  foreign  system  of  divination, 
and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  they  had  conquered, 
and  it  soon  became  a  by-word  for  the  worst  form 
of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is 
traceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  by  the  two  great  tragedians.  In  ^Eschylus 
(Persai,  291)  it  retains  its  old  significance  as  denot- 
ing simply  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles  {dkl.  Tt/r.  387) 
it  appears  among  the  epithets  of  reproach  which 
the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias.  At  one  time  the 
good,  and  at  another  the  bad  side  of  the  word  is 
uppermost.  Both  meanings  appear  in  the  later 
lexicographers.  The  word  thus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  them  into  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating  between  the 
two  meanings,  capable  of  being  used  in  either.  The 
relations  which  had  existed  between  the  Jews  and 
Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  give  a  prominence 
to  the  more  favorable  associations  in  their  use  of 
it.  In  Dan.  i.  20,  ii.  2, 10,  27,  v.  11,  it  is  u.sed,  as 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners  with 
whom  the  prophet  was  associated.  There  were, 
however,  other  influences  at  work  tending  to  drag 
it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors  that  were  to  be 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  known 
as  Chaldcei  (=  Chaldeans,  i.  e.  soothsayers),  Mathe- 
matid  ( =  malhematicians,  i.  e.  astrologers),  and  the 
like,  bore  this  name  also. — III.  We  need  not  won- 
der, accordingly,  to  find  that  this  is  the  predom- 
inant meaning  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T.  The  noun 
and  the  verb  derived  from  it  {magcia,  A.  V.  "  sor- 
cery ;  "  magciio,  A.  V.  "  to  use  sorcery  ")  are  used 
in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  therefore  known 
distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9, 11).  An- 
other of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesus)  is  described  (xiii. 
8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen  Elymas,  a  title  =  Ma- 
gus. In  one  memorable  instance,  however,  the 
word  retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better  mean- 
ing. In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  (ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief  of  early  Christian 
writers)  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine, 
we  find  it  (Mat.  ii.  1,  7,  16,  A.  V.  "wise  men"), 
not  as  embodying  the  contempt  which  the  frauds 
of  impostors "  had  brought  upon  it  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  sense  which  it 
had  had,  of  old,  as  associated  with  a  religion  which 
they  respected,  and  an  order  of  which  one  of  their 
own  prophets  had  been  the  head.  The  vagueness 
of  the  description  leaves  their  country  undefined, 
and  implies  that  probably  the  evangelist  himself 
had  no  certain  information.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  there  should  have  been  very  varying  inter- 
pretations given  of  words  that  allowed  so  wide  a 
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field  for  conjecture.  Some  of  these  arc,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  worth  noticing.  (1.)  The  feeling  of 
some  early  writers  that  the  coming  of  the  "  wise 
men  "  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  w^hich 
spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  15 ;  compare  Is.  Ix.  6)  led  them  to 
fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of  the  Magi  (Justin 
Martyr,  TertuUian,  Baronius,  Grotius,  Lightfoot, 
&c.).  (2.)  Others  have  conjectured  Mesopotamia 
as  the  great  seat  of  Chaldean  astrology  (Origen), 
or  Egypt  as  the  country  in  which  magic  was  most 
prevalent  (Meyer).  (3.)  The  historical  associations 
of  the  word  led  others  again,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, to  fix  on  Persia  (Chrysostom,  Theophylact, 
Calvin,  Olshausen),  while  Hyde  suggests  Parthia. 
It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  inference  from  Mat.  ii. 
that  in  these  Magi  we  may  recognize,  as  the  Church 
has  done  from  a  very  early  period,  the  first  Gen- 
tile worshippers  of  the  Christ.  The  narrative  sup- 
plies us  with  an  outline  which  we  may  legitimately 
endeavor  to  fill  up,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enables 
us,  with  inference  and  illustration.  Some  time  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus  (Jesus  Christ)  there  appeared  among 
the  strangers  who  visited  Jerusalem  these  men  from 
the  far  East.  They  were  not  idolaters.  Their  form 
of  worship  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  with 
greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than  that  of  any 
other  Gentiles  (compare  Wis.  xiii.  6,  7).  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  country,  their  name  indi- 
cates that  they  would  be  watchers  of  the  stars, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star  in  which  they 
recognize  such  a  prognostic.  They  are  sure  that 
one  is  born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  they  come  to 
pay  their  homage.  It  may  have  been  simply  that 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  ap- 
peared indicated  the  direction  of  Judea,  It  may 
have  been  that  some  form  of  the  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam, that  a  "  star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  17)  had  reached  them,  either  through  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  or  through  traditions 
running  parallel  with  the  0.  T.,  and  that  this 
led  them  to  recognize  its  fulfilment.  It  may  have 
been,  lastly,  that  the  traditional  predictions  ascribed 
to  their  own  prophet  Zoroaster,  led  them  to  expect 
a  succession  of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as 
prophets  to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a  king- 
dom ;  the  third  (Zosiosh),  the  greatest  of  the  three, 
coming  to  be  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  to  conquer 
Ahriman  (the  evil  demon)  and  to  raise  the  dead. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  appeared  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  who  shared  the  same  feel- 
ing. They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated  (com- 
pare Gen.  xliii.ll ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15  ;  1  K.  x.  2,  10;  2  Chr. 
ix.  24 ;  Cant.  iii.  6,  iv.  14).  The  arrival  of  such  a 
company,  bound  on  so  strange  an  errand,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  tyrannous  and  distrustful  Herod,  could 
hardly  fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite  a  people, 
among  whom  Messianic  expectations  had  already 
begun  to  show  themselves  (Lk.  ii.  25,  38)  The 
Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question  where 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  was  formally  placed  be- 
fore them.  The  answer  given,  based  upon  the  tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  Mic.  v.  2,  that  Bethlehem 
was  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  ClirLst,  determined 
the  king's  plans.  He  had  found  out  the  locality. 
It  remained  to  determine  the  time :  with  what  was 
probably  a  real  belief  in  astrology,  he  inquired  of 
them  diligently,  when  they  had  first  seen  the  star. 
If  he  assumed  that  that  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  birth,  he  could  not  be  far  wrong.   The  Magi  ac- 


cordingly are  sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if  they  were 
but  the  forerunners  of  the  king's  own  homage.  As 
they  journeyed,  they  again  saw  the  star,  which,  for 
a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and 
it  guided  them  on  their  way.  (Star  of  the  Wise 
Me.n.)  The  pressure  of  the'  crowds,  which  a  fort- 
night, or  four  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years  be- 
fore, had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  rude  stable 
of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  apparently 
abated,  and  the  Magi  entering  "  the  house  "  (Mat. 
ii.  11)  fell  down  and  paid  their  homage  and  offered 
their  gifts.  Once  more  they  receive  guidance 
through  the  channel  which  their  work  and  their 
studies  had  made  familiar  to  them.  From  first 
to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  the 
Magi  had  been  famous  as  the  interpreters  of 
dreams.  That  which  they  received  now  need  not 
have  involved  a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to 
them.  It  was  enough  that  it  directed  them  to 
"  return  to  their  own  country  another  way."  With 
this  their  history,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  carries  us, 
comes  to  an  end.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
part  of  the  Gospel  narrative  has  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  criticism.  The 
omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Magi  in  a  Gospel 
which  enters  so  fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  infancy  of  Christ  as  that  of  Luke,  and  the 
difficulty  of  harmonizing  this  incident  with  those 
which  he  narrates,  have  been  urged  as  at  least 
throwing  suspicion  on  what  Matthew  alone  has  re- 
corded. So  far  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  ig- 
norance of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of 
the  composition  of  the  Gospels  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer. It  is,  however,  at  least  possible  that  St. 
Luke,  knowing  that  the  facts  related  by  St.  Mat- 
thew were  already  current  among  the  churches, 
sought  rather  to  add  what  was  not  yet  recorded. 
Something  too  may  have  been  due  to  the  leading 
thoughts  of  the  two  Gospels.  (Luke,  Gospel  of; 
Matthew,  Gospel  of.) — IV.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  what  is  told  by  the  Gospel-writers  in  plain 
simple  words,  has  become  the  nucleus  for  a  whole 
cycle  of  legends.  A  Christian  mythology  has  over- 
shadowed that  which  itself  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  it.  (1.)  The  Magi  are  no  longer  thought 
of  as  simply  "  wise  men,"  members  of  a  sacred  or- 
der. The  prophecies  of  Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Is.  xlix.  7,  28, 
Ix.  16,  must  be  fulfilled  in  them,  and  they  become 
princes,  or  kings.  (2.)  The  number  of  the  Wise 
Men,  which  Matthew  leaves  altogether  undefined, 
was  arbitrarily  fixed.  They  were  three.  (3.)  Sym- 
bolic meanings  were  found  for  each  of  the  three 
gifts.  The  gold  they  offered  as  to  a  king.  With 
the  myrrh  they  prefigured  the  bitterness  of  the  Pas- 
sion, the  embalmment  for  the  burial.  With  the 
frankincense  they  adored  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God.  (4.)  Later  on,  the  names  are  added,  and  Gas- 
par,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  take  their  place  among 
the  objects  of  Christian  reverence,  and  are  honored 
as  the  patron  saints  of  travellers.  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  where,  it  would  seem,  there  was  less  desire 
to  find  symbolic  meanings  than  to  magnify  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  history,  the  traditions  assume  a 
different  character.  The  Magi  arrive  at  Jerusalem 
with  a  retinue  of  1,000  men,  having  left  behind 
them,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  an 
army  of  7,000.  They  have  been  led  to  undertake 
their  journey  by  a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster,  &c. 
Among  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market  which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had 
created,  the  bodies  of  the  JIagi  are  discovered  some- 
where in  the  East,  are  brought  to  Constantinople, 
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and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the  Mosque 
of  St-  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name  the  witness  of 
its  original  dedication  to  the  Divine  Wisdom.  The 
favor  with  which  the  people  of  Milan  received  the 
emperor's  prefect  Eustorgius  called  for  some  special 
mark  of  favor,  and  on  his  consecration  as  bishop  of 
that  city,  he  obtained  for  it  the  privilege  of  being 
the  resting-place  of  the  precious  relics.  When 
Milan  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(a.  d.  1162),  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  transfer  them  to 
that  city.  In  that  proud  cathedral  which  is  the 
glory  of  Teutonic  art  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings 
has  for  six  centuries  been  shown  as  the  greatest  of 
its  many  treasures. 

Mag'ic  [maj-],  Ma-gi'cUns  [ma-jish'anz]  (both  fr. 
L. ;  see  Magi).  The  magical  arts  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  are  those  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
Canaanites,  and  their  neighbors,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  probably  the  Greeks.  With  the 
lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of  religion.  The 
Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race,  show  this  in  their 
extreme  use  of  amulets  and  their  worship  of  objects 
which  have  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but  as  hav- 
ing a  supposed  magical  character  through  the  influ- 
ence of  supernatural  agents.  With  the  Turanians, 
or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same  great  family — 
we  use  the  word  white  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  the 
original  author  of  this  article)  for  a  group  of  nations 
mainly  yellow,  in  contradistinction  to  black — in- 
cantations and  witchcraft  occupy  the  same  place, 
shamanism  characterizing  their  tribes  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly- 
Kigritian  origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  charac- 
teristics and  language  but  in  their  religion.  With 
the  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  place.  Nowhere 
is  it  even  part  of  religion ;  yet  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful  or  law- 
ful according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among  many  of 
the  Shemite  peoples  there  linger  the  remnants  of  a 
primitive  fetishism.  Sacred  trees  and  stones  are 
reverenced  from  an  old  superstition,  of  which  they 
do  not  always  know  the  meaning,  derived  from  the 
nations  whose  place  they  have  taken.  Thus  fetishism 
remains,  although  in  a  kind  of  fossil  state.  The 
importance  of  astrology  with  the  Shemites  has 
tended  to  raise  the  character  of  their  magic,  which 
deals  rather  with  the  discovery  of  supposed  existing 
influences  than  with  the  production  of  new  influ- 
ences. The  only  direct  association  of  magic  with 
religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educated  class, 
have  taken  the  functions  of  magicians ;  but  this  is 
far  different  from  the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where 
the  magicians  are  the  only  priests.  The  Iranians 
(ToxGUEs,  CojiFcsioN  of)  assigu  to  magic  a  still  less 
important  position.  It  can  scarcely  be  traced  in 
the  relics  of  old-nature-worship,  which  they  with 
greater  skill  than  the  Egyptians  interwove  with  their 
more  intellectual  beliefs.  Magic  always  maintained 
some  hold  on  men's  minds ;  but  the  stronger  intel- 
lects despised  it.  The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of 
their  own.  It  was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law 
that  it  could  never  afterward  have  had  any  recog- 
nized existence,  save  in  times  of  general  heresy 
or  apostasy,  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the  case  in 
the  patriarchal  ages.  The  magical  practices  which 
obtained  among  the  Hebrews  were  therefore  bor- 
rowed from  the  nations  around.  The  hold  they 
gained  was  such  as  we  should  have  expected  with  a 
Shemite  race,  making  allowance  for  the  discredit 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Law. 
From  the  first  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Promise 
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until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  constant 
glimpses  of  magic  practised  in  secret,  or  resorted 
to,  not  alone  by  the  common  but  also  by  the  great. 
The  Talmud  abounds  in  notices  of  contemporary 
magic  among  the  Jews,  showing  that  it  survived 
idolatry  notwithstanding  their  original  connection 
and  was  supposed  to  produce  real  effects.  The 
Koran  in  like  manner  treats  charms  and  incanta- 
tions as  capable  of  producing  evil  consequences 
when  used  against  a  man.  It  is  a  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Bible  that  from  first  to  last  it  war- 
rants no  such  trust  or  dread. — In  examining  the 
mentions  of  magic  in  the  Bible,  we  must  keep  in 
view  the  curious  inquiry  whether  there  be  any  re- 
ality in  the  art.  We  would  at  the  outset  protest 
against  the  idea,  once  very  prevalent,  that  the  con- 
viction that  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds  were  often 
more  manifestly  in  contact  in  the  Biblical  ages  than 
now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  magic 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  The  theft  and  carry- 
ing away  of  Laban's  tkraphiu  by  Rachel  seems  to 
indicate  the  practice  of  magic  in  Padan-aram  at 
this  early  time.  It  appears  that  Laban  attached 
great  value  to  these  objects,  from  what  he  said  as 
to  the  theft  and  his  determined  search  for  them 
(Gen.  xxxi.  19,  SO,  32-36).  The  most  important 
point  is  that  Laban  calls  them  his  "gods"  (80, 
32),  although  he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true 
God  (24,  49-53) ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  the  worship 
of  strange  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of  a  supersti- 
tion that  afterward  obtained  among  those  Israelites 
who  added  corrupt  practices  to  the  true  religion. 
There  is  no  description  of  these  images ;  but  from 
the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem  to  deceive  Saul's 
messengers,  it  is  evident,  if  only  one  image  be  there 
meant,  as  is  very  probable,  that  they  were  at  least 
sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the 
head  and  shoulders,  if  not  lower,  of  human  shape, 
or  of  a  similar  form  (1  Sam.  xix.  13-16).  The  wor- 
ship or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occupation  of  the 
Promised  Land  cannot  be  doubted  to  have  been  one 
of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those  Hebrews  who 
leaned  to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandon  their  belief 
in  the  God  of  Israel.  The  account  of  Micah's  im- 
ages in  Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.,  compared  with  Hos.  iii.  4, 
5,  shows  our  conclusion  to  be  correct.  We  pass  to  . 
the  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the  Israelites  they 
were  consulted  for  oracular  answers.  This  was  ap- 
parently done  by  the  Danites  who  asked  Micah's 
Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying 
expedition  (Judg.  xviii.  5,  6).  In  later  times  this 
is  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites :  "  For  the 
teraphim  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have 
seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false  dreams ''  (Zech.  x.  2). 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  as  this  first  positive 
mention  of  the  use  of  teraphim  for  divination  by 
the  Israelites  is  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and 
as  that  use  obtained  with  the  Babylonians  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  therefore  the  Israelites 
borrowed  it  from  their  conquerors ;  for  these  objects 
are  mentioned  in  earlier  places  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  connection  with  divination  must  be  in- 
tended, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  connection  is 
undoubted  in  a  subsequent  period  (compare  1  Sam. 
XV.  22,  23 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  24).  The  only  account  of 
the  act  of  divining  by  teraphim  is  in  a  remark- 
able passage  relating  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  advance 
against  Jerusalem :  "  Also  thou  son  of  man,  appoint 
thee  two  ways,  that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon may  come :  both  twain  (two  swords)  shall  come 
forth  out  of  one  land :  and  choose  thou  a  place, 
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choose  (it)  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city.  Ap- 
point a  way,  that  the  swortl  may  come  to  Rabbath  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the  de- 
fenced.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use 
divination:  he  shuffled  arrows,  he  consulted  with 
teraphiro,  he  looked  in  the  liver.  (Divination  10, 
13,  14.)  At  his  right  hand  was  the  divination  for 
Jerusalem"  (Ez.  xxi.  19--i2).  Before  speaking  of 
the  notices  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  in  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  there  is  one  passage  that  may  be  ex- 
amined out  of  the  regular  order.  Joseph,  when  his 
brethren  left  after  their  second  visit  to  buy  corn, 
ordered  his  steward  to  hide  his  silver  cup  in  Ben- 
jamin's sack,  and  afterward  sent  him  after  them, 
ordering  him  to  claim  it,  thus :  "  (Is)  not  this  (it) 
in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he 
divineth  ?  "  (Gen.  xliv.  5).  Two  uses  of  cups  or  the 
like  for  magical  purposes  have  obtained  in  the  East 
from  ancient  times.  In  one  use  either  the  cup  it- 
self bears  engraved  inscriptions,  supposed  to  have 
a  magical  influence,  or  it  is  plain  and  such  inscrip- 
tions are  written  on  its  inner  surface  in  ink.  In 
both  cases  water  poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk  by 
those  wishing  to  derive  benefit,  as,  e.  g.  the  cure  of 
diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  which,  if  written, 
arc  dissolved.  This  use,  in  both  its  forms,  obtains 
among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day.  In  the  other 
use  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  was  merely  the  receptacle  for  water,  in 
which,  after  the  performance  of  magical  rites,  a 
boy  looked  to  see  what  the  magician  desired.  This 
is  the  practice  of  the  modern  Egyptian  magicians, 
where  the  difference  that  ink  is  employed  and  is 
poured  into  the  palm  of  the  boy's  hand  is  merely 
accidental.  As  this  latter  use  only  is  of  the  nature 
of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  to  it  Joseph  re- 
ferred. (Divination  12.)  The  magicians  of  Egypt 
are  spoken  of  as  a  class  in  the  histories  of  Joseph 
and  Moses.  When  Pharaoh's  officers  were  troubled 
by  their  dreams,  being  in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss 
for  an  interpreter.  Before  Joseph  explained  the 
dreams  he  disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting  save 
by  the  divine  aid,  saying  "  (Do)  not  interpretations 
(belong)  to  God  ?  tell  me  (them),  I  pray  you  "  (Gen. 
xL  8).  In  like  manner  when  Pharaoh  had  his  two 
dreams  we  find  that  he  had  recourse  to  those  who 
professed  to  interpret  dreams.  Joseph,  being  sent 
for  on  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
was  told  by  Pharaoh  that  he  had  heard  that  he 
could  interpret  a  dream.  From  the  expectations  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Joseph's  disavowals,  we  see  that 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  branch  of  the 
knowledge  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  magicians 
pretended.  We  again  hear  of  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  in  the  narrative  of  the  events  before  the  Ex- 
odus. They  were  summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  oppose 
Mose.^.  The  account  of  what  they  effected  requires 
to  be  carefully  examined,  from  its  bearing  on  the 
question  whether  magic  be  an  imposture.  We 
read :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying,  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto 
you,  saying.  Show  a  miracle  for  you:  then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  (it) 
before  Pharaoh,  (and)  it  shall  become  a  serpent."  It 
is  then  related  that  Aaron  did  thus,  and  afterward : 
"  Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  en- 
chanters (A.  V.  "sorcerers"):  now  they,  the  scribes 
(A.  v.  "magicians")  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their 
secret  arts  (A.  V.  ''  enchantments")  :  for  they  cast 
down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents, 
but  Aaroa's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods  "  (Ex.  vil. 


8-12).  The  rods  were  probably  long  staves  like 
those  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  not 
much  less  than  the  height  of  a  man.  If  the  Heb. 
word  tannin  used  mean  here  a  "  serpent,"  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  may  have  feigned  a  change :  if  it  sig- 
nify  a  crocodile  they  could  scarcely  have  done  so. 
(Dragon  2.)  The  names  by  which  the  magicians 
are  designated  are  to  be  noted.  (Divination  2,  3.) 
That  which  we  render  "  scribes  "  seems  here  to  have 
a  general  signification  =  wise  men  and  enchanters. 
The  last  term  is  more  definite  =  users  of  incanta- 
tions. On  the  occasion  of  the  first  plague,  the  turn- 
ing the  rivers  and  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  the 
opposition  of  the  magicians  again  occurs.  "  And  the 
scribes  of  Egypt  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  "  (vil. 
22).  When  the  second  plague,  that  of  frogs,  waa 
sent,  the  magicians  again  made  the  same  opposition 
(viii.  Y).  The  phigue  of  lice  came,  and  when  Aaron 
had  worked  the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him : 
"And  the  scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to 
bring  forth  the  lice,  but  they  could  not :  so  there 
were  lice  upon  man  and  upon  beast.  And  the 
scribes  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  (is)  the  finger  of 
God :  but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  he 
hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said " 
(viii.  18,  19,  Heb.  14,  15).  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  magicians.  (Jannes  and  Jambres; 
Plagues,  the  Ten.)  All  we  can  gather  from  the 
narrative  is  that  the  appearances  produced  by  them 
were  sufficient  to  deceive  Pharaoh  on  three  occa- 
sions. We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  illustrations  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, was  inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  reli- 
gion. The  Ritual  is  a  system  of  incantations  and 
directions  for  making  amulets,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  future  happiness  of  the  disembodied 
soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians 
as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  amulets  and 
incantations  treated  of  in  the  Ritual  was  held  to  be 
necessary  for  future  happiness,  although  it  was  not 
believed  that  they  alone  could  insure  it,  since  to 
have  done  good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to 
have  committed  certain  sins,  was  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial 
in  Hades.  Besides  the  Ritual  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  books  of  a  purely  magical  character.  The  main 
source  of  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  appears 
to  have  been  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
whether  justified  or  condemned,  had  the  power  of 
revisiting  the  earth  and  taking  various  forms.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian  magic, 
we  may  look  for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in  primi- 
tive Africa.  Like  all  nations  who  have  practised 
m.igic  generally,  the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a 
lawful  kind  and  an  unlawful.  A  belief  in  unlucky 
and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to  be  avoided  or  done  on 
certain  days,  and  in  the  fortune  attending  birth  on 
certain  days,  was  extremely  strong.  Astrology  was 
also  held  in  high  honor.  The  belief  in  omens  prob- 
ably did  not  take  an  important  place  in  Egyptian 
magic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  absence  of  direct 
mention  of  them.  The  superstition  as  to  "  the  evil 
eye "  appears  to  have  been  known,  but  there  \< 
nothing  else  that  we  can  class  with  phenomena  of 
the  nature  of  animal  magnetism.  Two  classes  of 
learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the  magical  books ; 
one  of  these,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been 
read  phonetically,  would  seem  =  the  scribes,  as  Mr. 
Poole  translates  the  word,  spoken  of  in  the  history 
of  Joseph ;  whereas  the  other  has  the  general  sense 
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of  "  wise  men,"  like  the  other  class  there  mentioned. 
The  Law  contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of  all 
magical  arts.  Besides  several  passages  condemning 
them,  one  specification  is  so  full  that  it  seems  evi- 
dent  that  its  object  is  to  include  every  kind  of  magi- 
cal art.  The  Israelites  are  commanded  in  this  pas- 
sage not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  this  prohibition : 
"There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee  one  who 
ofFereth  his  son  or  his  daughter  by  fire,  a  practiser 
of  divinations  (Heb.  kosem  kfsdmim),  a  worker  of 
hidden  arts  (mS^onen),  an  augurer  (metiahcsh  or 
mSnachesh),  an  enchanter  [mfcashiheph),  or  a  fabri- 
cator of  charms  {hobcr  Mber  or  chober  chdber), 
or  an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit  (shoel  6b),  or 
a  wizard  {tfiddS''6ni)  (for  the  preceding  terms,  see 
Divination,  6,  Y,  8,  3,  9,  5,  4),  or  a  consulter  of  the 
dead  {doresh  el-kammelkim,  A.  V.  "necromancer;" 
see  below).  It  is  added  that  these  are  abominations, 
and  that  on  account  of  their  practice  the  nations  of 
Canaan  were  to  be  driven  out  (Deut.  xviii.  9-14, 
especially  10,  11).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  offering 
of  children  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
magical  arts.  The  last  Hebrew  term,  doresh  el-ham- 
melhim,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  a  consulter  of  the 
dead:  "  necromancer  "  is  an  exact  translation,  if  the 
original  signification  of  the  latter  is  retained,  instead 
of  the  more  general  one  it  now  usually  bears.  The 
history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of  some  ancient 
nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  When  the 
Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise, Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  and  the  elders  of  Mid- 
ian,  resorting  to  Pharaoh's  expedient,  sent  by 
messengers  with  "  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their 
hands  "  (Num.  xxii.  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner  (Josh, 
xiii.  22,  A.  V.  "  soothsayer ; "  see  Divination  6), 
who?e  fame  was  known  to  them  though  he  dwelt  in 
Aram.  Balak's  message  shows  what  he  believed 
Balaam's  powers  to  be  (Num.  xxii.  5,  6).  We  are 
told,  however,  that  Balaam,  warned  of  God,  first  said 
that  he  could  not  speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  in- 
spiration blessed  those  whom  he  had  been  sent  for 
to  curse.  He  appears  to  have  received  inspiration 
in  a  vision  or  a  trance.  From  xxiv.  1  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  enchantments  (Divina- 
tion 8),  and  that  when  on  other  occasions  he  went 
away  after  the  sacrifices  had  been  ofiered,  he  hoped 
that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those 
who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was  constantly  defeated. 
The  building  new  altars  of  the  mystic  number  of 
seven,  and  the  offering  of  seven  oxen  and  seven 
rams,  seem  to  show  tliat  Balaam  had  some  such 
idea.  The  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  witch  of 
Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3-20)  is  the  foremost  place  in 
Scripture  of  those  which  refer  to  magic.  The  su- 
pernatural terror  of  which  it  is  full  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  proved  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  sober  critics  that  the  appearing 
of  Samcel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  declar- 
ing the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  incantations  of  a  sorceress.  We  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  narrative  is 
an  interpolation.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  man- 
ners described  that  is  foreign  to  a  later  time.  The 
circumstances  are  agreeable  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
history,  and  especially  with  all  we  know  of  Saul's 
character.  Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain 
his  ends  without  caring  what  wrong  he  does :  he 
wishes  to  consult  a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to 
call  up  his  shade.  Most  of  all  the  vigor  of  the  nar- 
rative, showing  us  the  scene  in  a  few  words,  proves 
its  antiquity  and  genuineness.    From  the  beginning 


to  the  end  of  this  strange  history  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  attributing  supernatural  power  to  magi- 
cians. Viewed  reasonably,  it  refers  to  the  question 
of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to  which  other  places 
in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt  The  connection  with 
magic  seems  purely  accidental.  The  witch  is  no 
more  than  a  bystander  after  the  first:  she  sees 
Samuel,  and  that  is  all.  The  apparition  may  have 
been  a  terrible  fulfilment  of  Saul's  desire,  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  measures  he  used  were  of 
any  power.  In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms 
magical  practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  wo  especially  learn  from  the  con- 
demnation of  them  by  the  prophets.  Every  form 
of  idolatry  which  the  people  had  adopted  in  succes- 
sion doubtless  brought  with  it  its  magic,  which 
seems  always  to  have  remained  with  a  strange  tenac- 
ity that  probably  made  it  outlive  the  false  worship 
with  which  it  was  connected.  In  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture  there  is  little  notice  of  magic, 
excepting  that  wherever  the  false  prophets  are  men- 
tioned we  have  no  doubt  an  indication  of  the  prev- 
alence of  magical  practices.  But  in  the  prophets 
we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic  of  the  Hebrews 
in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic  of  foreign 
nations.  Isaiah  says  that  the  people  had  become 
"workers  of  hidden  arts"  (A.  V.  "soothsayers;" 
see  Divination  7)  "  like  the  Philistines,"  and  ap- 
parently alludes  in  the  same  place  to  the  practice 
of  magic  by  the  children  of  the  East  (ii.  6).  In  an- 
other place  the  prophet  reproves  the  people  for 
seeking  "  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
unto  the  wizards  that  chirp,  and  that  mutter"  (viii. 
19).  (Divination  6,  4.)  The  practices  of  one 
class  of  magicians  are  still  more  distinctly  describetl 
(xxix.  3,  4).  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  magic  of  the 
Egyptians  when  he  says  that  in  their  calamity  "  they 
shall  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers"  (Heb. 
pi.  ittim  =  mutterers,  whhperers,  i.  e.  necromancers, 
ventriloquists,  imitating  artificially  the  supposed 
voice  of  the  shades  or  spirits  of  the  dead,  Ges. ; 
literally  reilings,  concealing^,  hence  necromancers, 
Fii.),  "  and  to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to 
the  wizards"  (xix.  3).  In  xlvii.  12,  13,  the  magic 
of  Babylon  is  characterized  by  the  prominence  given 
to  astrology  (A.  "V.  "the  astrologers"  [margin 
"  viewers  of  the  heavens  "],  "  the  star-gazers,  the 
monthly  prognosticators  "  [margin  "  that  give  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  months  "]),  no  magicians  being 
mentioned  excepting  practisers  of  this  art ;  unlike 
the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology 
seems  always  to  have  held  a  lower  place  than  with 
the  Chaldean  nation.  (Astronomy;  Chaldeans.) 
In  both  instances  the  folly  of  those  who  seek  the 
aid  of  magic  is  shown.  Micah,  declaring  the  judg- 
ments coming  for  the  crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of 
the  prevalence  of  divination  among  prophets,  who 
most  probably  were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the 
opponents  of  Jeremiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of 
idols,  as  Ahab's  seem  to  have  been  (iii.  6,  7,  11). 
These  prophets  seem  to  have  practised  unlawful 
arts,  and  vet  to  have  expected  revelations.  Jere- 
miah was  constantly  opposed  by  false  prophets,  who 
pretended  to  speak'in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying 
that  they  had  dreamt,  when  they  told  false  visions, 
and  who  practised  various  magical  arts  (xiv.  14, 
xxiii.  25-40,  xxvii.  9,  10— where  the  several  desig- 
nations applied  to  those  who  coun.selled  the  people 
not  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  may  be  used  in 
contempt  of  the  false  prophets— xxix.  8,  9).  Ezekiel 
affords  some  remarkable  details  of  the  magic  of  his 
time,  in  the  clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his 
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visions.  From  him  we  learn  that  fetishism  was 
among  the  idolatries  which  the  Uebrcws,  in  the 
latest  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had  adopted 
from  their  neighbors,  like  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
general  corruption  that  caused  the  decline  of  their 
empire  (viii.  7-12).  This  idolatry  was  probably 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  for  the  description  perfecth* 
answers  to  that  of  the  dark  sanctuaries  of  Egyptian 
temples,  with  the  sacred  animals  portrayed  upon 
their  walls,  and  does  not  accord  with  the  character 
of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  creeping  things  are 
not  represented  as  objects  of  worship.  With  this 
low  form  of  idolatry  an  equally  low  kind  of  magic 
obtained,  practised  by  prophetesses  who  for  small 
rewards  made  amulets  by  which  the  people  were 
deceived  (xiii.  17-23).  The  passage  must  be  al- 
loweii  to  be  very  difficult,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  (so  Mr.  Poole)  that  amulets  are  referred  to 
by  the  "pillows"  and  "kerchiefs"  made  and  sold 
by  these  women,  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them. 
(Pillow  2.)  If  so,  we  have  a  practice  analogous 
to  that  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  hang  amulets 
of  the  kind  called  hegdb  upon  the  right  side,  and  of 
the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm.  The  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  divination 
by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "  he  shuffled  arrows  " 
(sxi.  21),  must  refer  to  a  practice  the  same  as  or 
similar  to  the  kind  of  divination  by  arrows  called 
El-Meysar,  in  use  among  the  pagan  Arabs,  and  for- 
bidden in  the  Koran.  (Divination  10.)  The  ref- 
erences to  magic  in  Daniel  relate  wholly  to  that  of 
Babylon,  and  not  so  much  to  the  art  as  to  those  who 
used  it.  Daniel,  when  taken  captive,  was  instructed 
in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  placed  among 
the  "wise  men  of  Babylon"  (ii.  18),  i.  e.  the  Magi, 
for  the  term  is  used  as  including  "  magicians,"  "  sor- 
cerers," enchanters  (A.  V.  "  soothsayers  "),  "  astrol- 
ogers" (Heb.  and  Chal.  ashshdph  ■=  one  who  prac- 
tises hidden  arts,  an  enchanter,  magician,  Ges.),  and 
"  Chaldeans,"  the  last  being  apparently  the  most 
important  class  (il  2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14,  18,  24,  27 ; 
compare  i.  20).  (Divination  1,  2,  3.)  As  in  other 
cases  the  true  prophet  was  put  to  the  test  with  the 
magicians,  and  he  succeeded  where  they  utterly 
failed.  After  the  Captivity  it  is  probable  that  the 
Jews  gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic. 
Zechariah  speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim 
and  diviners  (x.  2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the 
very  names  of  idols  should  be  forgotten  and  false 
prophets  have  virtually  ceased  (xiii.  1-4),  yet  in 
neither  case  does  it  seem  certain  that  he  is  alluding 
to  the  usages  of  his  own  day.  In  the  Apocrypha 
we  find  indications  that  in  the  later  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era  magic  was  no  longer  prac- 
tised by  the  educated  Jews.  In  Wisdom  the  writer, 
speaking  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  treats  their  art 
as  an  imposture  (Wis.  xvii.  7).  The  book  of  Tobit 
(ToBiT,  Book  of)  is  an  exceptional  case.  If  we  hold 
that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or  a  neighboring  coun- 
try, and,  with  Ewald,  date  its  composition  not  long 
after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  relates  to  a  different  state  of  society  from 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  If,  how- 
ever, it  was  written  in  Palestine  about  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  as  others  suppose,  we  must  still  rec- 
ollect that  it  refers  rather  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  common  people  than  to  those  of  the  learned. 
In  the  X.  T.  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  (Magi.) 
Our  Lord  U  not  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  ma- 
gicians, and  the  apostles  and  other  early  teachers 
of  the  Gospel  seem  to  have  rarely  encountered 
them.     Philip  the  deacon,  when  he  preached  at 


Samaria,  found  there  Simon  a  famous  magician, 
commonly  known  as  Simon  Magcs,  who  had  had 
great  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not  said  to 
have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had  it  been 
so,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Church  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  When  St. 
Barnabas  and  St.  Paul  were  at  Paphos,  as  they 
preached  to  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Eltmas, 
a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false  prophet,  withstood  them, 
and  was  struck  blind  for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St 
Paul  (xiii.  6-12).  At  Ephesus,  certain  Jewish  ex- 
orcists signally  failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were 
afraid,  and  abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts 
(xix.  18,  19).  (EpHKsrs,  §  3  ;  Exorcist.)  We  have 
besides  the  remarkable  case  of  the  "  damsel  having 
a  spirit  of  divination  which  brought  her  masters 
much  gain  by  foretelling,"  from  whom  St  Paul  cast 
out  the  spirit  of  divination  (xvi.  16-18).  This  is  a 
matter  belonging  to  another  subject  than  that  of 
magic.  (Divination  5 ;  Python.)  Our  examina- 
tion of  the  various  notices  of  magic  in  the  Bible 
gives  us  this  general  result : — They  do  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  understand,  once  state  positively  that  any 
but  illusive  results  were  produced  by  magical  rites. 
They  therefore  afford  no  evidence  that  man  can  gain 
supernatural  powers  to  use  at  his  will.  This  con- 
sequence goes  some  way  toward  showing  that  we 
may  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
magic ;  for  although  it  is  dangerous  to  reason  on 
negative  evidence,  yet  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is 
especially  strong. — Magic  has  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  (1.)  natural  or  scientific  magic,  which  attrib- 
utes its  wonders  to  a  deep  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  powers  of  nature;  (2.)  supernatural  or 
spiritual,  which  ascribes  them  to  celestial  or  infernal 
agency.  The  first  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  powers  of  nature  act,  and  then 
an  ability  to  apply  these  powers  to  the  production 
of  extraordinary  results.  The  second  demands  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  nature,  nor  ordinarily  any 
special  moral  or  intellectual  preparation,  but  relies 
for  the  production  of  its  wonders  entirely  on  the 
powers  of  spiritual  beings,  and  claims  for  its  works 
the  character  of  miracles  (Rev.  H.  Christmas,  in 
Fairbairn).  Mr.  Poole  in  his  article  treats  especially 
of  the  second  class.     Satan. 

Ma-giddo  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Megiddo  (1  Esd.  i.  29 
only). 

*  Mag'is-trate.    Elder  ;  Jcdge,  &c. 

*]|bg>Biric>al  =  magnificent  (1  Chr.  xxii.  5). 

Ha'gt^  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  name  applied  in 
Scripture  both  to  a  person  and  to  a  land  or  people. 
In  Gen.  x.  2  Magog  appears  as  the  second  son  of 
Japheth  in  connection  with  Gomer  (the  Cimmerians) 
and  Madai  (the  Medes) :  in  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1, 
6,  it  appears  as  a  country  or  people  of  which  Gog 
was  the  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Meshech  (the 
Moschici),  Tubal  (the  Tibareni),  and  Rosn  (the 
Roxolani,  A.  V.  "  chief").  In  the  latter  of  these 
senses  there  is  evidently  implied  an  etymological 
connection  between  Gog  and  Ma-gog,  the  Ma  being 
regarded  by  Ezekiel  as  a  prefix  significant  of  a 
country.  In  this  case  Gog  contains  the  original 
element  of  the  name,  which  may  possibly  have  its 
origin  in  some  Persian  root'     The  notices  of  Ma- 

>  Knobel  makcR  Magop  from  Sansc.  rnah  or  maha  — 
great,  and  Pcro.  kah.  '-'mounfain,  i.  e.  the  Cancaeian  range 
"(so  Von  Bohlcn) :  Hitzic  from  Coptic  ma  —  place,  or 
San!>c.  maha  —  land,  and  Pen>.  koka  •=  the  moon,  as 
thoni^h  the  term  had  reforence  to  moon-wor?hlpper*. 
More  probably  Mairog  in  the  oriirinal  word,  from  which 
Oosr  was  formed  by  dronpin?  the  "M  <or  Ma)  as  indicative 
of  place  (W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto). 
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gog  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  northern  locality :  not 
only  did  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it  belong  to  that  quarter,  but  it  is  expressly  stated 
by  Ezekiel  that  he  was  to  come  up  from  "  the  sides 
of  the  north  "  (xxxix.  2),  from  a  country  adjacent  to 
that  of  Togarmah  or  Armenia  (xxxviii.  6),  and  not 
far  from  "  the  isles  "  or  maritime  regions  of  Europe 
(xxxix.  6).  The  people  of  Magog  further  appear 
as  having  a  force  of  cavalry  (xxxviii.  15),  and  as 
armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix.  3).  From  the  above 
data,  combined  with  the  consideration  of  the  time 
at  which  Ezekiel  lived,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  Magog  represents  the  important  race  of 
the  Scythians.      In    identifying    Magog  with   the 
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Scythian  Horseman  and  Archer. — From  remnina  discoverad  at  RertcK — 
(Rawlinson'a  Berodolut,  IIL,  34.) 

Scythians,  however,  we  do  not  (so  Mr,  Bevan)  use 
the  latter  term  in  a  strictly  ethnographical  sense, 
but  as  a  general  expression  for  the  tribes  Uving  N. 
of  the  Caucasus.  We  regard  Magog  as  essentially 
a  geographical  term,  just  as  it  was  applied  by  the 
Syrians  of  the  middle  ages  to  Asiatic  Tartary,  and 
by  the  Arabians  to  the  district  between  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  undoubtedly  the  people 
generally  known  by  the  classical  name  of  Scythians. 
Forced  from  their  original  quarters  N.  of  the  Cau- 
casus by  the  Massagetae,  they  descended  into  Asia 
Minor,  took  Sardis  (b.  c.  629),  spread  into  Media 
(b.  c.  624),  where  they  defeated  Cyaxares ;  thence 
directed  their  course  to  Egypt,  and  were  bribed 
off  by  Psammetichus ;  on  their  return  attacked 
the  temple  of  Atargatis  at  Ascalon ;  were  finally 
ejected  b.  c.  596,  after  having  made  their  name  a 
terror  to  the  whole  Eastern  world  (Hdt.  i.  103  ff.). 
(ScYTHOPOLis.)  With  the  memory  of  these  events 
yet  fresh,  Ezekiel  selects  the  Scythians  as  the  sym- 
bol of  earthly  violence,  arrayed  against  the  people 
of  God,  but  meeting  with  a  signal  and  utter  over- 
throw. He  depicts  their  avarice  and  violence  (Ez. 
xxxviii.  7-13),  and  the  fearful  vengeance  executed 
upon  them  (14-23) — a  massacre  so  tremendous  that 
seven  months  would  hardly  suffice  for  the  burial  of 
the  corpses  in  the  valley  Hamon-gog  (xxxix.  11-16). 


The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  has  been  transferred  in  the 
Apocalypse  to  describe  the  final  struggle  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist  (Rev,  xx.  8).  As  far  as  the 
Biblical   notices  are  concenied,  it  is  suflicient  to 

state  that   the    Scythians    of   Ezekiel's    age the 

Scythians  of  lierodotus — were  probably  a  Japhetic 
race.     To.noces,  Cosrusios  of. 

Ma'gor-mis'sa-bik  (Heb.  =  terror  on  every  sidt\ 
the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  Tashur  the  priest, 
when  he  smote  him  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  for 
prophesyuig  against  the  idolatry  of  Jerusalem  (Jer, 
XX.  3). 

Mag'pl-ash  (Heb.  moth-killer  f  Ges, ;  collector  of 
clusters  of  stars,  Fii.),  a  chief  of  the  people,  or  fam- 
ily representative  of  the  people  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20);  supposed  by 
Calmet  and  Junius  =  Magoish. 

Ma'ha-lah  (Heb.  disease  =  Mahlah,  Ges.),  one  of 
the  three  children  of  Hammoleketh,  the  sister  of 
Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18);  probably  a  woman. 

9Ia-ba>la'le-«l,  or  Ma-liala^lerl  (Heb.  praise  of 
God,  Ges.).  1,  The  fourth  in  descent  from  Adam 
through  Seth;  son  of  Cainan  (Gen.  v.  12,  13,  15- 
17;  1  Chr.  i.  2). — 8.  A  descendant  of  l*erez,  or 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4), 

Sla'ha-lath  (Heb.  a  stringed  inMrumetU,  a  lyre  or 
guitar,  Ges.  [see  next  article]  ;  the  lovely  f  Fii.).  1. 
Daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxviii.  9). — i.  One  of  the  eighteen  wives  of 
King  Rehoboam,  apparently  his  first  (2  Chr.  xi.  18 
only).  She  was  her  husband's  cousin,  the  daughter 
of  King  David's  son  Jerimoth. 

Ma'ha-lath  (Heb.,  see  below).  The  title  of  Pp. 
liii.,  in  which  this  rare  word  occurs,  was  rendered 
in  the  Geneva  version,  "To  him  that  cxcelleth  on 
Mahalath,"  explained  in  the  margin  to  be  "  an  in- 
strument or  kind  of  note."  This  expresses  in  short 
the  opinions  of  most  commentators.  Connecting 
the  word  with  mdhdl  or  nidchol  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Ps.  cl. 
4),  rendered  "  dance  "  in  the  A.  V.,  but  supposed 
by  many  from  its  connection  with  instruments  of 
music  to  be  one  itself,  Jerome  renders  the  phrase 
"  on  Mahalath,"  by  per  chorum  (L.  =  by  chorus,  i.  e. 
dance).  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  versions  contains  no  trace  of  the  word,  which 
is  also  omitted  in  the  almost  identical  Ps.  xiv. 
From  this  fact  alone  it  might  be  inferred  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  point  enigmatically  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  psalm.  Aben  Ezra  understands  by  it 
the  name  of  a  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  sung, 
and  Rashi  explains  it  as  "  the  name  of  a  musical  in- 
strument," adding,  however,  immediately,  with  a 
play  upon  the  word,  "  another  discourse  on  the  sick- 
ness (Heb.  mahfildh  or  macfUildh)  of  Israel  when  the 
Temple  was  laid  waste."  But  the  most  probable  of 
all  conjectures  (so  Mr.  Wright),  and  one  which 
Gesenius  approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf,  who  quotes 
the  Ethiopic  mahlet  or  machlet,  by  which  the  kithara 
of  the  LXX.  (A.  V.  "  harp  ")  is  rendered  in  Gen. 
iv.  21.  Fiirst  explains  Mahalath  as  the  name  of  a 
musical  corps  dwelling  at  XheVmeholah,  just  as  by 
Gittith  he  understands  the  band  of  Levitc  minstrels 
at  6ra<A-rimmon.  Hengstcnbcrp,  J.  A.  Alexander, 
Lengerke,  &c.,  translate  "  on  Mahalath  "  by  on  sick- 
ness, referring 'to  the  spiritual  malady  of  the  sons 
of  men.  Delitzsch  considers  Mahalath  as  indicating 
to  the  choir  the  manner  in  which  the  psalm  was  to 
be  sung. 

Ma'ha-lath  Le-an'notli  (Heb.,  see  below).  The 
Geneva  version  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  in  the  title  of  wiiich 
these  words  occur,  has  "  upon  Malath  Leannoth," 
and  in  the  margin,  "  i.  e.  to  humble.     It  was  the  be- 
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ginning  of  a  song,  by  the  tune  whereof  this  psalm 
was  sung."  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  obscu- 
rity which  envelops  the  former  of  the  two  words 
(Mahalath)  that  the  same  commentator  explains  it 
differently  in  each  of  the  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. In  De  Wette's  translation  it  is  a  flute  in  Ps. 
liii.,  a  guitar  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii. ;  and  while  Hashi  in  the 
former  passage  explains  it  as  a  musical  instrument, 
he  describes  the  latter  as  referring  to  one  sick  of 
love  and  affliction  who  was  afflicted  with  the  punish- 
ments of  the  Captivity.  Augustine  and  Theodoret 
both  understand  leannolh  of  responsive  singing. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  construction  of 
the  psalm  to  show  that  it  was  adapted  for  respon- 
sive singing ;  and  if  leannolh  be  simply  "  to  sing," 
it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  reference, 
more  probably  to  the  character  of  the  psalm,  and 
might  be  rendered  to  humble,  or  afflict,  in  which 
sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse  7.  In  support  of  this 
may  be  compared,  "  to  bring  to  remembrance,"  in 
the  titles  of  Ps.  xxxviii.  and  Ixs. ;  and  "  to  thank," 
1  Chr.  xvi.  7.  Hengstenberg,  J.  A,  Alexander,  Len- 
gerke,  &c.,  regard  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  as  a  prayer  of  one 
recovered  from  severe  bodily  sickness,  and  render 
the  Hebrew  phrase  concerning  afflictive  sickness. 

Ma'ha-li  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Mahli  1  (Ex.  vi.  19  only). 

Ma-ha-na'im  (fr.  Heb.  =  two  camps  or  ho'its),  a 
town  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  and  middle  history  of  Israel. 
It  received  its  name  at  the  most  important  crisis  of 
the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had  parted  from  Laban  in 
peace  after  their  hazardous  encounter  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.),  and  the  next  step  in  the  jour- 
ney to  Canaan  brings  him  to  Mahanaim :  "  Jacob 
went  on  his  way ;  (and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes '  and 
saw  the  camp  of  God  encamped  ') ;  and  the  angels 
(or  messengers)  of  God  met  him.  And  when  he 
saw  them  he  said.  This  is  God's  host  (Heb.  maha- 
neh),  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Maha- 
naim." How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahanaim  arose 
on  the  spot  thus  signalized  we  are  not  told.  We 
next  meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  conquest. 
The  line  separating  Gad  from  Manasseh  appears  to 
have  run  through  or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named 
in  the  specification  of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe 
(Josh.  xiii.  26,  29).  It  was  also  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Bashan  (ver.  30).  But 
it  was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  (xxi.  38, 
39),  and  therefore  on  the  S.  side  of  the  torrent 
Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infer  from  the  history 
of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  between  Gilead — prob- 
ably the  raoAem  Jebel  Jifad— and  the  torrent.  The 
town  with  its  "  suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  the  Mera- 
rite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  80).  From 
some  cause — the  sanctity  of  its  original  foundation, 
or  the  strength  of  its  position — Mahanaim  had  be- 
come in  the  time  of  the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9,  12,  iv.  6).  The  jsanie  causes  which  led 
Abner  to  fix  Ishbosheth'.^  residence  at  Mahanaim 
probably  induced  David  to  take  refuge  there  when 
driven  out  of  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom  by 
Absalom  (xvii.  24 ;  IK.  il.  8).  It  was  then  a  walled 
town,  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  "  hundreds  " 
and  the  "  thousands"  of  David's  followers  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  1,  4;  compare  "ten  thousand,"  ver.  3);  with 
gates  and  the  usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of 
a  fortified  town.  Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  officers  (I  K.  Iv.  14);  and 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Song  which  bears  his  name 
(Cant.  vl.  13,  margin).     On  the  monument  of  She- 
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shonk  (Shishak)  at  Karnak,  in  the  twenty-second 
cartouche — one  of  those  believed  to  contain  the 
names  of  Israelite  cities  conquered  by  that  king — 
a  name  appears  which  is  read  as  M'-ha-n-m",  i.  e. 
Mahanaim.  If  this  interpretation  may  be  relied 
on,  it  shows  that  the  invasion  of  Shishak  was  more 
extensive  than  we  should  gather  from  the  records 
of  the  Bible  (2  Chr.  xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly 
with  occurrences  at  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  iden- 
tification of  Mahanaim  with  any  modem  site  or  re- 
mains little  can  be  said.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
it  appears  to  have  been  unknown.  A  place  called 
Alahneh  does  certainly  exist  among  the  villages  of 
the  E.  of  Jordan,  marked  on  Kiepert's  map  (1856) 
as  about  twenty-five  miles  exactly  E.  of  Beth-shan. 
Its  identity  with  Mahanaim  has  been  upheld  by  Porter 
{Handbook,  322),  Wilson  (11.  362,  641),  &c.  Tristram, 
in  March,  1864  {Land  of  Israel,  483),  visited  Birket 
Mahneh{pool  of  Mahneh),  a  natural  pond,  near  which 
are  some  ruins  of  modem  Arab  dwellings,  and  traces 
of  ancient  buildings,  occupying  several  acres,  and 
regards  "  these  grass-grown  mounds  "  as  the  site  of 
ancient  Mahanaim  (see  map  of  Jordan,  &c.).  But 
the  distance  of  Mahneh  from  the  Jordan  and  from 
both  the  Wady  Ziirka  and  the  Yarmuk — each  of 
which  has  claims  to  represent  the  Jabbok — seems 
to  forbid  this  conclusion  (so  Mr.  Grove).  Porter 
(in  Kitto)  asks.  May  not  Mahanaim  =  Gerasa  ? 

Ma'ha-neh-^m  (Heb.  =  the  "  Camp  of  Dan : "),  a 
name  which  commemorated  the  last  encampment 
of  the  band  of  600  Danite  warriors  before  setting 
out  on  their  expedition  to  Laish.  The  position  of 
the  spot  is  specified  as  "behind  Kirjath-jearim " 
(Judg.  xvlii.  12),  and  "between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol" 
(xiii.  25).  Mr.  Williams  (Holy  City,  i.  12  w.)  was 
shown  a  site  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  Ismail,  and 
about  ten  miles  nearly  W.  from  Jerusalem,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Beit  Mahanem,  and  which  he  sug- 
gests may  be  identical  with  Mahaneh-dan.  The 
position  is  certainly  very  suitable ;  but  the  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  lists  or  maps  of  other  travel- 
lers. 

Mii'ha>ral,  or  Sla-taar'a-l  (Heb.  impetuovs,  Ges.), 
an  inhabitant  of  Netophah  in  Judah,  and  one  of 
David's  captains,  descended  from  Zerah  (2  Sam. 
xxili.  28;  1  Chr.  .xi.  30,  xxvii.  13). 

Ma'hath  (Heb.  taking,  grasping,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of 
Amasai,  a  Kohathlte  of  the  house  of  Korah  (1  Chr. 
vi.  35).  (Ahimoth.) — I,  Also  a  Kohathlte,  son  of 
Amasai,  in  the  reign  of  Hezeklah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12); 
apparently  the  same  who  is  mentioned  2  Chr.  xxxL 
13. 

Ma'ha-vlte  (fr.  Heb.  pi.  =  Sfahavites),  the,  the 
designation  of  Eliel,  one  of  King  David's  "  valiant 
men"  (1  Chr.  xi.  46  only). 

Ha-ha'd-oth  (Heb.  visions,  Ges.),  one  of  the  four- 
teen sons  of  Heman  the  Kohathit« ;  chief  of  the 
twenty-third  course  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
30). 

Ma'her-sha'lal-hash'-baz  (Heb.  hasting  to  tJu  spoil 
he  speeds  to  the  prey,  (Jes.).  son  of  Isaiah  ;  so  named 
by  divine  direction,  to  indicate  that  Damascus  and 
Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered  by  the  king  of 
Assvria  (Is.  viii.  1-4). 

Mah'bb  (Heb.  disease,  Ges.),  the  eldest  of  the  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvll.  1-11). 

Mahli  (Heb.  sickly,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Mcrari,  the 
son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Mah- 
LITKS  (Num.  ill.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  29,  xxili.  21,  xxiv. 
26,  28;  Ezr.  vlli.  18);  =  Mahali. — 8.  Son  of  Mushi, 
and  grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxili.  23,  xxiv. 
SO). 
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Mah'litfs,  th«,  =  the  descendants  of  Mabli  the 
son  of  Meiari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

Mah'lon  (Heb.  sickly,  Ges.),  the  first  husband  of 
Ruth.  He  and  his  brother  Chilion  were  sons  of 
Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and  "  Ephrathitcs  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah  "  (Ru.  i.  2,  6,  iv.  9,  10 ;  compare  1 
Sam.  xvii.  12). 

Ma'boi  (Heb.  a  dance,  dancing,  sc.  in  a  circle, 
Ges.),  father  of  Ethan  the  Ezraliite,  and  Heman, 
t'a.vLCOL,  and  Darda,  the  four  men  most  famous  for 
wisdom  next  to  Solomon  himself  (IK.  iv.  31).  In 
1  Chr.  ii.  6  similar  names  belong  to  sons  of  Zerah. 

Mai-a'ne-«s(fr.  Gr.)  =  Masseiah  7  (1  Esd.  ix.  48). 

*  Maid'-ser-Tant.     Servant  ;  Slave. 

*  Mail,  Coat  of.    Arms,  II.  1. 

Ma'kaz  (fr.  Heb.  =  end,  Ges.),  a  place,  apparently 
a  town  named  (IK.  iv.  9  only)  in  the  specification 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Solomon's  commissariat  oflS- 
cer,  Ben-Dekar ;  probably  in  Dan  ;  not  discovered. 

Ma'ked  (Gr.),  or  Ma'ged,  one  of  the  "  strong  and 
great"  cities  of  Gilead  into  which  the  Jews  were 
driven  by  the  Ammonites  under  Timotheus  (1  Mc. 
v.  26,  36) ;  site  unknown. 

Mak-lie'lotb  (Heb.  pi.  assemblies,  choirs,  Ges.),  a 
place  only  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii.  25  as  that  of 
a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites.  Wilder- 
ness OF  the  Wandering. 

Mak-ke'dah  (Heb.  place  of  shepherds,  Ges.),  a 
place  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  as  the  scene  of  the  execution  by  Joshua  of 
the  five  confederate  kings :  an  act  by  which  the 
victory  of  Beth-horon  was  consummated,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
country  secured  (Josh.  x.  10-30).  This  unquestion- 
ably occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  that  tremendous 
day,  which  "  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 
After  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  Joshua  turns  to 
the  town  itself  To  force  the  walls,  to  put  the  king 
and  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  (ver.  28),  is  to 
that  indomitable  energy,  still  fresh  after  the  gigantic 
labors  and  excitements  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
the  work  of  an  hour  or  two.  And  now  the  evening 
has  arrived,  the  sun  is  at  last  sinking — the  first  sun 
that  has  set  since  the  departure  from  Gilgal — and  the 
tragedy  is  terminated  by  cutting  down  the  five 
bodies  from  the  trees,  and  restoring  them  to  the 
cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked  up  with  stones  as 
henceforth  never  again  to  become  refuge  for  friend 
or  foe  of  Israel.  The  taking  of  Makkedah  was  the 
first  in  that  series  of  sieges  and  destructions  by 
which  the  Great  Captain  possessed  himself  of  the 
main  points  of  defence  throughout  this  portion  of 
the  country.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  eight 
miles  E.  of  Eleutheropolis,  Beit  Jibrin — a  position  ir- 
reconcilable with  every  requirement  of  the  narra- 
tive (so  Mr.  Grove).  Porter  suggests  a  ruin  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Wadif  es-Sumt,  about  eight 
miles  N.  E.  of  Beit  Jibriv,  bearing  the  somewhat 
similar  name  of  el-Klediah.  Van  de  Yelde  would 
place  it  at  Sumeil,  a  village  standing  on  a  low  hill 
six  or  seven  miles  N.  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin. 

Slak'tesh  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  place  evidently  in 
Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  denounced 
by  Zephaniah  (i.  11).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  "  Phenician  quarter "  of  the  city.  The 
meaning  of  "  Maktesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  hollov, 
literally  a  mortar.  This  the  Targum  identifies  with 
the  torrent  Kidron.  But  may  it  not  have  been 
the  deep  valley  Tyropoeon  which  separated  the  Tem- 
ple from  the  upper  city,  and  which  at  the  time  of 
Titus's  siege  was,  as  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the 
"  bazaars  "  of  the  merchants  ? 


Mal'a-tlii  [-ki]  (Heb.  messenger  of  Jehovah,  Ges.), 
the  last,  and  therefore  called  "  the  seal  "  of  the 
prophets,  as  his  prophecies  constitute  the  closirg 
book  of  the  Canon.  Of  his  personal  history  nothirg 
is  known.  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pscudo-Epi- 
phanius  relates  that  Malachi  wasof  the  tribe  of  Zcb- 
ulun,  and  born  after  the  Captivity  at  Sopha  in  the 
territory  of  that  tribe.  According  to  the  same 
apocryphal  story  he  died  young,  and  was  buritd 
with  his  fathers  in  his  own  country.  Jerome,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Commentary  on  ilalachi,  mentions  a 
belief  current  among  the  Jews,  that  Ilalachi  was 
identical  with  Ezra  the  priest.  With  equal  prob- 
ability Malachi  has  been  identified  with  Mordecai, 
Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel.  The  LXX.  render  *'  by 
Malachi"  (Mai.  i.  1)  "by  the  hand  of  his  angel ;" 
and  this  translation  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  idea  that  Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai  and  John 
the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (compare 
Mai.  iii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  40).  The  time  at  which  his 
prophecies  were  delivered  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. Cyril  makes  him  contemporary  with  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  or  a  little  later.  Syncellus  places 
these  three  prophets  under  Joshua  the  son  of  Jos- 
edcc.  That  Malachi  was  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah is  rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  of  Mai. 
ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15;  Mai.  ii.  10-16  with  Neh.  xiii. 
23,  &c. ;  and  Mai.  iii.  7-12  with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c. 
That  he  prophesied  after  the  times  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  is  inferred  from  his  omitting  to  mention 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  and  from  no  allusion 
being  made  to  him  by  Ezra.  The  Captivity  was  al- 
ready a  thing  of  the  long  past,  and  is  not  referred  to. 
The  existence  of  the  Temple-service  is  presupposed 
in  Mai.  i.  10,  iii.  1,  10.  The  Jewish  nation  had  still 
a  political  chief  (i.  8),  distinguished  by  the  same 
title  as  that  borne  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  26),  to 
which  Gesenius  assigns  a  Persian  origin.  (Govern- 
or 7.)  Hence  Vitringa,  Kennicott,  Hales,  Davidson, 
and  most  Biblical  critics,  conclude  that  Malachi  de- 
livered his  prophecies  after  the  second  return  of 
Nehemiah  from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and  subse- 
quently to  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  i.  e.  about  b.  c.  420.  Frcm  the  strik- 
ing parallelism  between  the  state  of  things  indicated 
in  Malachi's  prophecies  and  that  actually  existing 
on  Nehemiah's  return  from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
it  is  on  all  accounts  highly  probable  (so  Mr.  Wright) 
that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  governor  were  on  this 
occasion  seconded  by  the  preaching  of  "  Jehovah's 
messenger,"  and  that  Malachi  occupied  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  reformation  under  Nehe- 
miah, which  Isaiah  held  in  the  time  of  Hezekiab, 
and  Jeremiah  in  that  of  Josiah.  The  last  chapter 
of  canonical  Jewish  history  is  the  key  to  the  last 
chapter  of  its  prophecy.  Malachi  (so  Ayre)  was 
commissioned  to  reprove  both  priests  and  people, 
and  to  invite  them  to  "refoimation  by  piomises  of 
blessing  and  warnings  of  awful  judgment."  The 
book  of  Malachi  is  contained  in  four  chapters  in  our 
version,  as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac. 
In  the  Hebrew  the  third  and  fourth  form  but  one 
chapter.  The  whole  prophecy  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  three  sections,  in  the  first  of  w  hich  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  the  loving  father  and  ruler  of  His 
people  (i.  2-ii.  9) ;  in  the  second,  as  the  supreme 
God  and  father  of  all  (ii.  10-16);  and  in  the  third, 
as  their  righteous  and  final  judge  (i.i.  17-end).  These 
may  be  again  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  each 
of  which  follows  a  certain  order:  first,  a  short  sm- 
tence ;  then  the  skeptical  questions  which  n  ight  be 
raised  by  the  people ;  and,  finally,  their  full  and 
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triumphant  refutation.  The  prophet's  language  is 
smooth  and  easy,  the  style  of  the  reasoner  rather 
than  of  the  poet  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  N.  T.,  and  its  canonical  authority 
thereby  established  (compare  Mk.  i.  2,  ix.  11,  12; 
Lk.  L  17;  Rom.  ix.  13).  Bible;  Casox;  Lnspira- 
iiox  ;  John  the  Baptist  ;  Prophet. 

Nal'a-fby  =  the  prophet  Malachi  (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

Mal'chaB  (Heb.,  see  No.  2  below).  1,  A  Ben- 
jamite  chief,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh 
(1  Chr.  viii.  9). — i.  The  idol  Molech,  as  some  sup- 
pose (Zeph.  i.  5).  The  word  literally  =  "  their  king," 
as  the  margin  of  our  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred 
by  Gesenius  to  an  idol  generally,  as  invested  with 
regal  honors  by  its  worshippers. 

llal'-chi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah's  king,  Ges.).  1, 
A  descendant  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  an- 
cestor of  Asaph  the  minstrel  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  40).— 2,  One 
of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  23). — 3>  One  of  the  sons  of  Harim  in 
Ezra's  time,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife(x.  31); 
probably  =  Malchijah  4. — 4.  Son  of  Rechab,  and 
ruler  of  the  circuit  (A.  V.  "  part")  of  Beth-hacce- 
rera.  He  took  part  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru 
salem  (\eh.  iii.  14). — 5.  "The  goldsmith's  son," 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (iii.  31). — %,  One,  probably  a  priest,  who 
stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the 
Law  to  the  people  in  the  street  before  the  water- 
gate  (viii.  4). — 7.  A  priest,  father  of  Pashur;  = 
Malchijah  1  (xi.  12;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1). — 8t  Son  of 
Ilammelech  (or  "  the  king's  son,"  as  it  is  translated 
in  1  K.  xxii.  26  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7),  into  whose  dun- 
geon or  cistern  Jeremiah  was  cast  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  It 
would  seem  (so  Mr.  Wright)  that  the  title  "  king's 
son  "  was  official,  like  that  of  "  king's  mother,"  and 
applied  to  one  of  the  royal  family,  who  exercised 
functions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Potiphar  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Jerahmeel  3 ;  Joash  4 ; 
Maaseiah  17. 

Mal'ehi-el  (Heb.  OocTs  king,  i.  e.  appointed  by  Him, 
Ges.),  son  of  Beriah,  the  son  of  Asher,  and  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  the  Malchielites  (Gen.  xlvi.  17; 
Num.  xivi.  45).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  31  he  is  called  the 
father,  i.  e.  founder,  of  Birzavith. 

Mal'etai-el-ites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Mal- 
chiel,  the  grandson  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

Mal-rhi  Jah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Malchiah).  I.  A  priest, 
the  father  of  Pashur  (1  Chr.  ix.  12);  =  Malchiah 
7,  and  Melchiah. — 2.  A  priest,  chief  of  the  fifth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  appointed  by  David 
(xxiv.  9). — 3.  A  layman  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25). — 4,  Son,  i.  e. 
d?9?endant,  of  Harim,  and  a  participant  in  repairing 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii  11);  probably  = 
Malchiah  3. — 5.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  ;  probably  =  the  familv  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  course  of  Malchijah  2  (x.  3). 6< 

A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  solemn  dedication  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(xii.  42). 

MaNrlli'raOi  (Heb.  =  king  of  altitude,  Ges.),  son 
of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Hal  ehi-shi'a,  or  Mal-ehish'i-a  (Heb.  king  ofhdp, 
Ges.),  also  Melchi-shca  in  A.  V.,  son  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  3.3,  ix.  89). 
His  position  in  the  family  (second  or  third  son)  can- 
not be  exactly  determined.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers, 
and  before  his  father,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle 
of  Gilboa, 

Malcbu  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  Malluch),  the  serrant  of 


the  high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  cut  off  at  the 
time  of  the  Saviour's  apprehension  in  the  garden 
named  only  in  Jn.  xviii.  10.  See  Mat.  xxvi.  51  ; 
Mk.  xiv.  47;  Lk.  xxii.  49-61;  Jn.  xviii.  10.  Only 
Luke  the  physician  mentions  the  act  of  healin". 

Ma-le'le^l,  or  Mal'e-leel  (Gr.)  =  Mahalaleel,  the 
son  of  Cainan  (Lk.  iii.  37;  Gen.  v.  12,  margin). 

Mal'los  (Gr.,  a  lock  of  wool).  The  people  of  Tar- 
sus and  Mallos  revolted  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
because  he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his  concu- 
bines (2  Mc.  iv.  30).  Mallos  was  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus 
{Seihun),  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  N.  E. 
of  Cyprus,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Tarscs. 

Mal-Io'thi  (Heb.  m,y  fullness?  Ges.),  a  Kohathite, 
one  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  nineteenth  course  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  26). 

Mal'lOWS.     By  the  Heb.  malluah  or  malluach,  A, 


Jew'i  Mallow  (Coniariia  eKtortM). 
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V.  "  mallows,"  we  arc  no  doubt  to  understand  some 
species  of  Orache,  and  in  all  probability  the  Atrifdex 
halimtis  of  botanists,  a  shrubby  saline  plant,  the 
young  tops  of  which  are  sometimes  used  as  food, 
like  spinach.  It  occurs  only  in  Job.  xxx.  4.  Some 
writers,  as  R.  Levi  and  Luther,  with  the  Swedish 
and  the  old  Danish  versions,  understood  nettles  to  be 
denoted.  Others  have  conjectured  that  some  species 
of  Mallow  {Malva)  is  intended.  Sprengel  identifies 
with  the  Heb.  word,  the  Jew's  Hallow  {Corchonu 
olilorius),  which  is  still  eaten  in  Arabia  and  Palestine, 
the  leaves  and  pods  being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  But 
the  Atriplex  halimtis  has  undoubtedly  the  best  claim 
to  represent  the  Heb.  malluah  or  malliuich  (so  Mr. 
Houghton,  with  Bochart,  Drusius,  Celsius,  Hiller, 
Rosenmiiller,  &c.). 

Mallath  [-luk]  (Heb.  reigninp,  or  counsellor,  Ges.). 
1,  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  ancestor 
of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Ghr.  vi.  44). — 2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bani  (Ezr.  x.  29),  and  3>  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Harim  (32)  who  had  married  foreign 
wives. — 4>  A  priest  or  family  of  priests  (Neh.  x.  4), 
and  5<  A  chief  of  the  people  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (27) ;  =  No.  2  or  3  ?— 6.  A 
priest  or  family  of  priests  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (xii.  2) ;  =  Melicc  ;  probably  =  No.  4. 

Ma-mai'as  ( 1  Esd.  viii.  44),  perhaps  a  repetition 
of  SiiEMAiAH  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.     Masmas. 

Ham'mon  (Mat.  vi.  24  ;  Lk.  xvi.  9),  a  word  which 
often  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  Targums  of  Onkelos, 
and  later  writers,  and  in  the  Syriac  Version,  and 
which  signifies  riches.  It  is  used  in  Mat.  as  a  per- 
sonification of  riches. 

Mam-ni-ta-nai  niHS  (fr.  Gr.),  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34,  a 
corruption  of  "  Mattaniah,  Mattenai,"  in  Ezr.  x.  37. 

Mam're  (Heb.  fastening,  fat,  Ges.),  an  ancient 
Amorite,  who,  with  his  brothers  Eshcol  and  Aner, 
was  in  alliance  with  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24),  and 
under  the  shade  of  whose  oak-grove  (A.V.  "  plain," 
"plains;"  see  Oak  3 ;  Plain  7)  the  patriarch  dwelt 
in  the  interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and 
at  Beer-sheba  (xiii.  18,  xviii.  1).  The  personality 
of  this  ancient  chieftain,  unmistakably  though 
slightly  brought  out  in  the  narrative  just  cited,  is 
lost  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Mamre  is  there  a 
mere  local  appellation  (xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xlix. 
80, 1.  13).;  probably  on  the  slope  where  is  now  the 
governor's  residence,  opposite  Ihe  hill  of  the  mosque 
at  Hebkox.  (Machpelah.)  It  does  not  appear  be- 
yond Genesis. 

Ma-mu'chns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Malh:ch  2  (1  Esd.  ix.  30). 

Man,' the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  Addm, 
used  as  (A)  The  name  of  the  man  created  in  the 
image  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  7,  8,  15  [margin  "Adam  "], 
16,  18,  19  [A.  V.  "Adam"],  &c.).  It  appears  to 
be  derived  from  Adam  =  he  or  it  was  red  or  ruddy, 
like  Edom.  The  epithet  rendered  red  has  a  very  wide 
signification  in  the  Shemitic  languages.  (Colors.) 
When  the  Arabs  apply  the  term  red  to  man,  they 
always  mean  by  it  fair.  (B)  The  name  of  Adam 
and  his  wife  (v.l,  2  :  compare  i.  27,  in  which  case 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  more  than  one  pair 
is  intended).  (C)  A  collective  noun,  indeclinable, 
having  neither  construct  state,  plural,  nor  feminine 
form,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  (vi.  1  ff.,  &c.) ;  sometimes  translated 
"  person  "  (Num.  xxxi.  28,  30,  35,  &c.),  also  "  mean 
man"  (Is.  ii.  9,  v.  15,  xxxi.  8),  &c.— 2.  Heb.  ixh, 
apparently  softened  from  an  unused  sing,  enesh,  pi. 

'  This  article,  except  abont  one-lialf  of  the  first  forty- 
three  lines,  is  by  the  American  editor. 


Sndshim,  rarely  ishim ;  fem.  ishsh&h,  pi.  u&nhim, 
once  ishshoth,  "  man,"  "  men,"  "  woman,"  "  womtn  " 
(Gen.  ii.  23,  iii.  1  ff.,  iv.  1,  23,  &c.).  The  masculine  is 
often  translated  "husband"  (iii.  6,  16,  xvi.  3,  &c.), 
and  the  feminine  "wife"  (ii.  24,  25,  iii.  8,  17,  20, 
21,  &c.).  The  kindred  Ileb.  indsh  is  also  found 
(Job  v.  17,  vii.  1,  17;  Ps.  Iv.  13,  14  Heb.,  ic. ; 
Exos),  and  the  Chal.  indsh  (Ezr.  iv.  11  ;  Dan.  ii.  10, 
88,  43,  &c.). — 3.  Heb.  ba'al  (Gen.  xx.  8 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
11,  "men"  of  Jericho;  Judg.  ix.  2  ff.,  "men"  of 
Shechem;  xx.  5,  "men"  of  Gibeah ;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
U,  12,  "men"  of  Keilah,  &c.),  literally  "lord" 
(Num.  xxi.  28),  "  master  "  (Judg.  xix.  22,  23,  ic), 
"  owner  "  (Ex.  xxi.  28  ff.,  &c.),  also  translated  "  hus- 
band "  (Deut.  xxii.  22,  xxiv.  4,  &c.),  "Baal,"  &c.— 

4.  Heb.  geber,  "  a  man,"  fron>  gdbar,  to  be  strong, 
generally  with  reference  to  his  strength,  correspond- 
ing to  L.  ti>  and  Gr.  aner  (below)  (Ex.  x.  11,  xii. 
37;  Prov.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  3,  21,  &c.),  twice  trans- 
lated "mighty"  (Is.  xxii.  17;  Jer.  xii.  16).  The 
kindred  Heb.  and  Chal.  gebar  is  also  used  (Ps.  xviii. 
26 ;  Ezr.  iv.  21 ;  Dan.  ii.  25,  &c.),  likewise  pilbor 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  3),  usually  "-mighty 
man  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  4,  ix.  1,  &c. ;  see  Giants  2),  &c. — 

5.  Heb.  pi.  mithim,  "men,"  always  masculine (Deut. 
ii.  34,  iii.  6,  &c.),  sometimes  translated  "  few  "  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  30;  Deut.  iv.  27),  "small"  (Jer.  xliv.  28), 
."  persons  "  (Ps.  xxvi.  4),  &c.  The  kindred  Heb. 
mfthom  is  once  found  instead  (Judg.  xx.  48). — 6. 
Gr.  aner  =  a  man,  in  distinction  from  a  woman  or 
young  person  (Mat.  vii.  24,  26,  xii.  41,  xiv.  21,  35, 
&c.),  also  translated  "  husband  "  (i.  16,  19  ;  Eph.  v. 
22  ff.,  &c.),  in  pi.  "  sirs  "  (Acts  vii.  26,  kc),  once 
"fellows"  (xvi.  5);  in  LXX.  =  No.  2.-7.  Gr. 
arithropos  =  a  man,  i.  e.  one  of  the  human  race 
(Mat.  iv.  4,  19,  v.  13,  16,  19,  &c.).  It  occurs  more 
than  five  hundred  times  in  the  N.  T.  and  almost  al- 
ways is  translated  "  man  "  or  in  pi.  "  men."  The 
adj'.  anihropinos  is  translated  "  of  man,"  "  man's," 
&c.  (1  Cor.  ii.  4,  13 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  &c.);  anlhropares- 
los  is  translated  literally  in  pi.  "  mcn-pleasers " 
(Eph.  vi.  6  ;  Col.  iii.  22).  The  "  old  man  "  refers 
to  the  carnal  or  unsanctified  nature;  the  "new 
man,"  the  "  inner  man,"  &c.,  to  the  holy  or  sancti- 
fied disposition  of  the  children  of  God  or  true 
Christians  (Rom.  vi.  6 ;  Eph.  iii.  16,  iv.  22,  24,  kc). 
The  word  "  man  "  is  often  inserted  in  the  A.  V. 
where  the  original  is  not  thus  limited,  and  "  one  " 
might  properly  take  its  place,  e.  g.  Deut.  xxviii.  29 ; 
Jn.  X.  9,  18,  28,  29 ;  Rev.  v.  3,  4,  &c.  (For  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  the  "  man  of  sin,"  and 
various  other  connected  subjects,  see  Adam  ;  Anti- 
christ ;  Chronology  ;  Creation  ;  Day  ;  Satan  ; 
Serpents  ;  Son  of  Man.)— Under  the  present  article 
may  properly  come  a  brief  consideration  of  the  ar- 
guments respecting  ihe  unity  of  the  human  rare,  and 
the  descent  of  ihe  whole  from  one  fjrimitive  pair.  I. 
Mankind  constitute  one  and  the  only  species  of  a 
genus  (Homo)  essentially  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  all  other  animals.  A  species,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, includes  "  all  those  individuals  that  are  de- 
rived from  their  like,  and  that  reproduce  their 
like ; "  or  more  definitely,  in  the  case  of  organized 
beings,  it  is  "the  collective  total  of  individuals  which 
are  capable  of  producing,  one  with  another,  an  un- 
interruptedly fertile  progeny"  (B.  S.  xix.  631). 
There  are  some  instances  in  which  like  does  not 
produce  like  directly,  but  in  alternate  generations : 
e.  g.  a  polvp  produces  a  jelly-fish,  and  the  latter,  in 
its  turn,  a' polyp  (New  Englander,  viii.  649).  Com- 
pare with  this' the  well-known  fact  that  among  man- 
kind ancestral  characteristics,  which  are  not  notice- 
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able  in  some  generations,  often  reappear  in  snccecd- 
ing  ones ;  also  the  fact  that  among  insects  the  same 
individual  may  have  an  entirely  different  structure 
at  different  periods  of  its  existence  (e.  g.  first  a 
c  iterpillar  or  grub,  then  a  chrysalis,  then  a  perfect 
winged  insect,  &c.).  In  such  cases  the  similarity 
of  form,  &c.,  disappears,  but  the  bond  of  lineage 
remains.  Prof.  Dana  has  scientifically  defined  the 
essential  idea  of  a  species  thus  :  "  A  species  corre- 
sponds to  a  specific  ainoutii  or  condition  of  concentred 
force,  defined  in  the  act  or  law  of  creation  "  {B.  S. 
xiv.  860).  That  mankind  thus  constitute  a  single 
species  appears  from — 1.  Their  physical  structure 
and  organization.  All  the  varieties  of  mankind  are 
alike  in  the  number  and  equal  length  of  the  teeth 
and  in  the  peculiarity  of  shedding  them,  in  the  208 
additional  bones  of  the  body,  in  erect  stature,  in 
the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spinal  column, 
in  the  possession  of  two  hands,  in  the  absence  of 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  in  a  smooth  skin  of  the 
body  and  a  head  covered  with  hair,  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  the  digestive  and 
all  the  other  organs  ;  they  are  all  omnivorous,  have 
a  slower  growth  than  any  other  animal,  are  subject 
to  similar  diseases,  similar  parasitic  insects  and  in- 
testinal worms,  &c.  {B.  S.  ix.  427 ;  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Uni'ii  of  Hie  Human  Race,  by  John  Bachman, 
D.D.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1850).  The  wonderful  struc- 
ture of  the  hand,  the  power  and  adaptation  of  the 
face  to  express  varied  emotion,  and  the  evident 
superiority  of  the  human  brain,  all  assist  to  mark  the 
distinction  in  outward  form  between  man  and  the 
brutes.  But  deserving  of  special  mention  is  an- 
other characteristic  in  what  Prof.  Dana  (in  New 
Englander,  xxii.  285  ff.,  495  ff.)  names  cepkalizaiion, 
i.  e.  domination  of  the  head  (Qr.  kephale)  in  the 
structure.  "  As  the  head  is  the  seat  of  power  in 
an  animal,"  he  says,  "  the  part  which  gives  honor 
to  the  whole,  it  is  natural  that  among  species  rank 
should  be  marked  by  means  of  variations  in  the 
structure  of  the  head ;  and  not  only  by  variations 
in  structure,  but  also  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  body  directly  contributes,  by  its  mem- 
bers, to  the  uses  or  purposes  of  the  head."  In  ex- 
amining the  animal  kingdom  with  reference  to  a 
transfer  of  members  from  the  locomotive  to  the 
cephalic  series,  or  the  reverse,  Prof.  Dana  finds 
that  the  two  lowest  divisions  or  sub-kingdoms 
(radiates  and  mollusks),  the  third  or  lowest  class 
(worms)  in  the  next  higher  sub-kingdom  (articu- 
lates), and  the  three  lower  classes  (birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes)  in  the  highest  sub-kingdom  (verte- 
brates), lack  the  requisite  structure  for  the  com- 
parison. In  the  first  class  (mammals)  of  the  high- 
est sub-kingdom  (vertebrates),  there  are  but  two 
pairs  of  limbs,  and  in  this  class  man  is  alone  in 
having  the  fore-limbs  withdrawn  from  the  loco- 
motive series,  and  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
head.  The  uses  of  the  fore-limbs  in  man  are  (1.) 
the  inferior,  depending  on  the  demands  of  the  ap- 
petite satisfied  through  the  mouth  (uses  which  are 
united  to  the  locomotive  in  the  monkeys  and  some 
other  quadrupeds);  (2.)  the  superior,  depending  on 
the  demands  of  the  mind  and  soul.  A  very  large 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  thus  turned  over 
to  the  service  of  the  head,  so  that  the  posterior 
or  gastric  portion  of  the  animal  reach&s  in  man 
its  minimum.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity, 
the  human  form  is  erect,  the  body  is  placed  di- 
rectly beneath  the  brain,  or  the  subordinating 
power,  with  no  part  posterior  to  it,and  on  two  feet, 
the  smallest  possible  number   in    an   animal.     In 
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the  first  class  (insecteans)  of  the  second  sub-kmg- 
dom  (articulates),  the  first  or  highest  order  (insects) 
have  three  pairs  of  feet  and  three  of  mouth-organs, 
the  next  lower  (spiders)  have  four  pairs  of  feet  and 
two  of  mouth-organs,  the  third  or  lowest  (myria- 
pods  or  centipedes)  have  a  degradational  character 
manifested  in  an  unlimited  number  of  segments  of 
the  body  and  pairs  of  feet  In  the  second  class 
(crustaceans)  of  the  second  sub-kingdom  are  also 
three  orders,  the  first  (decapods)  having  five  pairs 
of  feet  and  six  pairs  of  mouth-organs,  the  second 
(tetradecapods)  having  seven  pairs  of  feet  and  four 
pairs  of  mouth-organs,  the  lowest  (entomostracans) 
having  defective  feet,  and  some  having  three  pairs 
of  mouth-organs,  others  only  two,  othere  only  one 
pair,  others  none.  The  numbers  of  pairs  of  feet, 
then,  in  the  regular  types  of  the  animal  kuigdom, 
beginning  with  man,  and  ending  with  tetradecapods, 
are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven.  Thus  man  is 
widely  separated  zoologically  from  all  other  ani^ 
mals,  and  placed  at  the  very  head  of  the  animal 
kingdom. — 2.  Their  mental  and  moral  characieristiet. 
Mankind  differ  from  the  whole  brute  creation  in 
having  souls,  endowed  with  faculties  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  with  suscep- 
tibilities and  voluntary  powers  fitting  them  for  moral 
action.  They  are  not  compelled  to  stop  short  at 
adult  age,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  attainments  of 
their  ancestors  or  predecessors,  but  a  boundless 
field  for  investigation,  discovery,  and  invention,  is 
opened  before  them,  to  discipline  their  powers  and 
lead  them  onward  and  upward ;  they  may  be  stim- 
ulated to  exertion  by  higher  motives  than  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  brutes ;  they  have  natural 
aspirations  after  excellence  and  immortality,  and 
emotions  of  religious  regard  for  a  power  that  is 
higher  than  earthly ;  yet  they  are  all  naturally  sin- 
ful, and  both  need  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
may  profit  by  it  The  effects  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  earnest  inculcation  of  religious 
truth  are  substantially  alike  in  every  cUme  and 
among  every  people :  the  proud  Roman,  the  refined 
Greek,  the  barbarous  Druid,  the  degraded  Hotten- 
tot, the  Hindoo,  and  the  Polraesian,  all  of  all  races 
and  regions,  may  be  and  are  elevated  by  it,  and 
fitted  to  glorify  God  and  benefit  their  fellow-men  on 
earth,  and  to  inherit  everlasting  life  through  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. — S. 
The  ffifl  of  speech  and  power  of  singing.  Not  only 
are  these  characteristic  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  but 
all  are  naturally  capacitated  to  learn  the  same  lan- 
guage and  sing  in  harmony  the  same  songs.  The 
present  differences  in  language,  &c.,  may  be  ration- 
ally accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
them  to  be  original  distinctions  which  have  existed 
ever  since  the  creation.  (Toxgces,  Coxfcsios  of.) 
— 4.  Their  fertile  intermixture.  Dr.  Bachman  has 
subjected  to  a  critical  examination  the  alleged  facta 
in  respect  to  the  fertility  of  hybrids,  and  in  his 
work  above  cited  gives  the  results  of  long  and  pa- 
tient and  extensive  observation  and  research  on 
his  own  part,  and  of  protracted  and  fiuniliar  cor- 
respondence with  practical  men  and  with  eminent 
fellow-laborers  in  the  same  departments  of  science 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents.  He 
found  that  "  out  of  the  whole  number  of  unnatural 
productions  of  this  kind,  there  are  but  two  authen- 
tic instances  in  which  the  result  was  not  absolute 
sterility ;  and  even  these  proved  altogether  unablff 
to  perpetuate  themselves.  Even  admitting  the  fnro- 
duction  of  a  progeny  by  animals  of  mixed  descent 
in  one  or  two  instances,  it  dies  out  after  one  or  two 
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generations."  "  Many  of  the  supposed  new  races  " 
were  "  shown  conclusively  to  be  mere  varieties  of 
some  existing  species,  as  the  Japan  peacock  and 
the  ring  pheasant ; "  but "  no  race  exuits  upon  the  earth 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  originaied  from  the  union 
of  animals  of  different  species."  Prof.  Wagner,  of 
Germany,  has  shown,  by  the  dissection  of  animals  of 
mixed  blood,  and  Dr.  Bachman's  researches  confirm 
the  statement,  that  "  Nature  has  interposed,  in  the 
anatomical  structure  of  such  hybrids,  an  absolute 
barrier  to  their  reproduction  "  {Neio  Englandcr,  viii. 
550-552).  The  same  law  in  respect  to  hybridity 
prevails  in  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
Everywhere  the  purity  of  species  has  been  guarded 
•with  great  precision.  The  supposed  cases  of  per- 
petuated fertile  hybridity  are  exceedingly  few  in 
plants,  still  fewer  among  animals.  "Moreover,  if 
hybridity  be  begun,  Nature  commences  at  once  to 
purify  herself  as  of  an  ulcer  on  the  system.  The 
short  run  of  hybridity  between  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  species  very  closely  related,  reaching  its  end  in 
one  single  generation,  instead  of  favoring  the  idea 
that  perpetuated  fertile  hybridity  is  possible,  is  a 
speaking  protest  against  a  principle  that  would  ruin 
the  system  if  allowed  free  scope.  .  .  .  Were  such  a 
case  [of  perpetuated  fertile  hybridity]  demonstrated 
by  well-established  facts,  it  would  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted  But  until  proved  by  arguments  bet^ 

ter  than  those  drawn  from  domesticated  animals 
(see  below  II.  1),  we  may  plead  the  general  prin- 
ciple against  the  possibilities  on  the  other  side.  .  .  . 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  for  well-defined  facts,  taken 
from  the  study  of  successive  generations  of  the 
interbreeding  of  species  known  to  be  distinct. 
Least  of  all  should  we  expect  that  a  law,  which  is 
80  rigid  among  plants  and  the  lower  aTiimals,  should 
have  its  main  exceptions  in  the  highest  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  its  most  extravagant  violations 
in  the  genus  Homo;  for,  if  there  are  more  than  one 
species  of  man,  they  have  become,  in  the  main,  in- 
definite by  intermixture There  are    other 

ways  of  accounting  for  the  limited  productiveness 
of  the  mulatto,  without  appealing  to  a  distinction  of 
species.  There  are  causes,  independent  of  mixture, 
■which  are  making  the  Indian  to  melt  away  before 
the  white  man,  the  Sandwich  Islander  and  all  savage 
people  to  sink  into  the  ground  before  the  power 
and  energy  of  higher  intelligence.  They  disappear 
like  plants  beneath  those  of  stronger  root  and 
growth,  being  depressed  morally,  intellectually,  and 
physically,  contaminated  by  new  vices,  tainted  vari- 
ously by  foreign  disease,  and  dwindled  in  all  their 
hopes  and  aims  and  means  of  progress,  through  an 
overshadowing  race.  We  have  therefore  reason  to 
believe,  from  man's  fertile  intermixture,  that  he  is 
one  in  species  ;  and  that  all  organic  species  are  di-- 
vine  appointments  which  cannot  be  obliterated,  un- 
less by  annihilating  the  individuals  representing  the 
species  "  (Prof.  Dana,  in  £.  S.  xiv.  863  ff.).— 6. 
Their  adaptation  to  all  regions  and  climates.  White 
men  have  lived  and  labored  for  years  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  and  every  extreme  of  temperature 
— not  only  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  but  in  the  torrid  regions  of 
Africa  and  on  the  frozen  shores  of  Greenland.  Afri- 
can negroes  have  dwelt  for  generations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  &c.  Men  from  the 
most  diverse  regions,  and  of  the  most  diverse  pre- 
vious habits,  have  met  at  the  same  table  and  lived 
together  in  the  same  way.  The  Jkws,  scattered 
among  every  nation  under  heaven,  are  a  standing 
proof  that  men  of  one  nation  may  go  E.,  W.,  N.,  or 
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S.,  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  every  other 
nation.— II.  Mankind  are  also  of  one  jiareutage. 
This  conclusion  may  be  established  by  evidence — 1. 
From  science.  M.  La  Peyrire,  in  1665,  and  in  our 
own  times  Prof.  Agassiz  and  others,  have  maintained 
that,  while  there  is  but  one  species  of  men,  different 
races  were  created  independently  of  one  another. 
Prof.  Agassiz  seeks  to  remove  from  the  philosophic 
definition  of  species  (see  above)  the  idea  of  a  com- 
munity of  origin,  and  supposes  that  "  multiple  pro- 
toplasts "  (i.  e.  several  or  many  originals)  were  cre- 
ated of  one  and  the  same  species.  He  divides  the 
terrestrial  globe  into  eight  zoological  kingdoms, 
or  principal  centres  of  creation  (viz.  the  Arctic, 
Mongolian,  European,  American,  Negro,  Hottentot, 
Malay,  Australian),  which  he  subdivides  into  jirov- 
inccs,  &c.  He  applies  this  doctrine  of  centres  of 
creation  to  man  as  well  as  to  animals  in  general, 
and  plants.  His  theory  has  been  scientifically  ex- 
amined and  refuted  by  two  eminent  French  profes- 
sors, A.  de  Quatrefages  and  D.  A.  Godron.  While 
certain  types  of  animals,  &c.,  and  certain  pcruliar- 
ities  in  genera,  and  especially  in  species,  character- 
ize centres  of  creation  that  are  really  distinct.  Prof. 
Agassiz  conceives  of  them  as  something  much  too 
absolute.  New  Holland,  c.  g.,  forms  a  centre  per- 
fectly distinct  and  isolated  in  its  mammals,  but  not 
in  its  insects.  It  has  none  of  the  monkey-tribe ; 
nor  has  America  any  genus  or  species  of  that  tribe 
which  is  found,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  Eastern 
continent.  Yet  North  America  possesses  a  large 
number  of  genera  and  even  several  species  of  mam- 
mals which  are  common  to  both  Europe  and  Asia ; 
while  South  America  is  almost  completely  separated 
in  this  respect  from  the  Eastern  continent.  But 
while  the  red  man  of  the  United  States  is  regarded 
by  Prof.  Agassiz  as  the  representative  man  of 
America,  there  are  found  in  South  America  men  so 
much  like  the  Asiatics  that  they  themselves  call  the 
Chinese  their  uncles,  also  on  the  same  soil  men 
whiter  than  those  of  Southern  Europe  generally, 
and  likew  iso  natives  resembling  the  Canarians  ;  so 
that  while  North  America  seems  isolated  in  respect 
to  its  men  from  both  Asia  (but  see  below)  and  Eu- 
rope, South  America  is  closely  connected  with  Asia, 
and  approaches  also  Europe  and  Africa.  Wild  ani- 
mals have  indeed  geographical  limits,  clearly  defined 
for  each  species,  which  limits  they  do -not  pass  over, 
at  least  of  their  own  accord ;  though  several  species 
perform  periodical  migrations.  But,  by  the  agency 
of  man,  domestic  animals,  e.  g.  the  ox,  goat,  sheep, 
horse,  ass,  hog,  dog,  cat,  hen,  and  also  the  rat, 
mouse,  house-fly,  &c.,  have  been  disseminated  in  all 
inhabited  lands.'  If  man  has  been  able  to  modify 
the  laws  of  zoological  geography  in  that  which  re- 
spects the  animals  subject  to  his  dominion,  why 
may  he  not  have  done  this  in  that  which  concerns 
himself?  Both  Quatrefages  and  Godron  conclude 
from  an  extensive  induction  of  particulars  not  only 
that  "  all  men  form  but  one  species,"  but  that  "  this 
species  originated  in  one  single  country,  and  prob- 
ably that  country  was  proportionally  limited  "  (£.8. 
xix.  607  if.).— In  regard  to  the  races  and  varieties 
of  mankind,  the  number  of  which  is  given  different- 
ly bv  different  naturalists,  "  we  fail  to  recognize  any 
typical  sharpness  of  definition  or  any  general  or 
well-established  principle  in  the  division  of  the 
groups  "  (Humboldt,  Cosmos,  translated  by  Ou6,  i. 
356).  Cuvier  recognized  three  races ;  Blumenbach 
five  (Caucasian,  Mongolian,  American,  Ethiopian, 
Malayan)  ;  Prichard  seven  ;    Dr.  Pickering  (The 
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Itacet  of  Men  and  their  Geographical  Dutribution, 
published  by  the  United  States  Government)  enu- 
merates eleven,  viz.  two  white  (the  Caucasian  or 
Arabian,  and  Abyssinian),  three  brown  (the  Mon- 
golian, Hottentot,  Malay),  four  blarkinh-brown  (the 
Papuan,  Negrillo,  Telingan  or  dark  East  Indian,  and 
Ethiopian),  two  blaek  (the  Australian,  and  the  Ne- 
gro). Dr.  Prichard  includes  the  American  variety 
with  the  Mongolian,  and  in  part  with  the  Malay ; 
and  points  out  the  various  paths  by  which  mankind 
might  have  spread  from  an  Asiatic  or  African  centre 
over  the  whole  globe.  The  best  naturalists  affirm 
that  the  differences  between  the  various  races  are 
not  greater  than  those  in  domestic  quadrupeds,  and 
consist  in  those  very  characteristics  which  in  these 
tend  to  form  permanent  varieties;  viz.  "stature; 
general  conformation  of  the  body  ;  conformation  of 
the  skull ;  quantity,  texture,  and  color  of  the  hairy 
covering ;  psychical  character,  as  shown  in  the  in- 
cre;».se  of  intelligence,  in  the  acquirement  of  new 
methods  of  action,  and  in  the  disappearance  of 
some  of  the  natural  instinctive  propensities  "  (Dr. 
Carpenter,  on  Varieties  of  Mankind,  in  Cyclopadia 
of  Anatomy  and  Fkysiohjif).  Dr.  Bachman  has 
traced  all  the  varieties  of  the  horse,  ox,  hog,  sheep, 
dog,  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  goose,  duck,  pigeon, 
Guinea  pig,  Barbary  dove,  Canary  bird,  gold  fish, 
&c.,  in  the  case  of  each  animal  back  to  an  original 
stock,  and  maintains  after  a  thorough  examination 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  legitimate  grounds 
for  distinguishing  one  of  the  numerous  and  curious 
f  )rms  as  a  distinct  species.  Those  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  widely  disseminated,  and  those 
only,  which  are  capable  of  wide  diffusion  by  ordinary 
phvsical  agencies  from  an  original  centre  of  creation 
{Nem  Englander,  viii.  553,  560  ff.). — Says  Humboldt 
{Cosmos,  i.  358) :  "  While  we  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  human  species,  we  at  the  same  time  repel  the 
depressing  assumption  of  superior  and  inferior  races 
of  men.  There  are  nations  more  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  more  highly  civilized,  more  ennobled  by 
mental  cultivation  than  others,  but  none  in  them- 
selves nobler  than  others."  Individuals  from  among 
the  races  considered  most  degraded  have  proved 
the  capacity  of  their  own  race  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  as  conclusively  as  Newton,  or  White- 
field,  or  .any  other  Englishman  has  proved  the  same 
in  regard  to  his  countrymen.  Rev.  Lemuel  Havnes, 
an  illegitimate  mulatto,  who  died  in  1833,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  was  for  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  color,  birth,  and  lack  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  improvement,  an  able,  respected,  and  use- 
ful minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  theological  instruc- 
tor in  New  England  and  New  York  State.  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  a  full-blooded  negro,  and  originally  a 
slave,  manifested  extraordinary  ability  as  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  chief  of  St.  Domingo,  1796-1802.  It 
is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  when  persons  migrate 
from  civilized  and  Christian  communities,  leaving 
the  privileges  and  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  their 
early  years,  their  descendants,  if  not  the  emigrants 
themselves,  often  arrive  at  a  very  low  point  of  deg- 
radation, intellectually,  socially,  and  morally.  No 
race  is  of  itself  permanently,  and  independently  of 
moral  and  spiritual  influences,  refined,  or  intelligent, 
or  virtuous,  or  excellent  in  any  respect. — Some 
scientific  men  (Sir  Charles  Lyell,  &c.)  have  argued 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  men  before  the  creation 
of  Adam,  and  consequently  of  a  different  origin, 
from  the  fact  that  human  remains,  implements,  &c., 
have  been  found  in  peat-beds  and  other  strata  of 
supposed  great  antiquity ;  but  the  essential  points 


to  be  proved  in  all  such  cases  are  often  silently  as- 
sumed, and  never  fully  established,  viz.  that  the  re- 
mains, implements,  &c.,  have  been  in  the  position 
where  they  were  found  ever  since  the  original  depo- 
sition of  the  surrounding  stratum,  that  the  rate  of 
geological  change  has  been  uniform  from  the  be- 
ginning, &c.  Many  eminent  geologists  maintain 
that  the  present  slow  rate  of  deposits  of  mud,  in- 
crease of  strata,  and  other  geological  changes,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  earlier  periods  of  geological 
history  {B.  S.  xxi.  211  ff.).  We  know  that  some- 
times as  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  one  year 
in  some  particular  localities  as  there  or  elsewhere 
in  many  previous  or  following  years.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  some  pottery  found  in  the  Nile  deposits 
had  been  buried  there  thirteen  thousand  years;  but 
subsequent  investigations  showed  it  to  be  of  modern 
date  (Ayre).  The  juxtaposition  of  human  and  ani- 
mal remains  does  not  prove  that  the  living  men  and 
the  living  animals  were  necessarily  contemporaneous, 
until  at  length  it  is  shown  that  the  animal  bones 
have  been  undisturbed  since  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mals. Again,  "  it  is  very  common  to  find  certain 
species  of  one  geological  age  surviving  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  fellows  and  witnessing  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  races  "  (.5.  S.  xxiv.  457).  Noah's  being 
contemporary  with  Seth,  Methuselah,  Arphaxad, 
and  Terah,  does  not  prove  the  two  last  contempo- 
raries of  Seth,  or  antedilu^^ans.  Science  favors, 
rather  than  opposes,  the  common  parentage  of  man- 
kind.— 2.  From  tradition.  While  the  authentic  rec- 
ords of  the  most  ancient  nations  go  back  only  a  few 
thousand  years,  many  nations  have  had  and  have 
their  traditions  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  race. 
"  As  far  as  I  know,"  says  Max  Miiller  (Science  of 
Language),  "there  has  been  no  nation  upon  the 
earth,  which,  if  it  possessed  any  traditions  on  the 
origin  of  mankind,  did  not  derive  the  human  race 
from  one  pair,  if  not  from  one  person."  (Ararat; 
Noah;  Tosgces,  Cosfcsios  of.) — 3.  From  the  Bible. 
Adam  is  abundantlv  declared  to  be  the  head  of  the 
race  (Gen.  i.,  ii. ;  Rom.  v.  12  ff. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45, 
&c.).  "Eve  .  .  .  was  the  mother  of  all  living"  (Gen. 
iii.  20).  Some  have  supposed  a  necessity  for  Pre- 
adamites  in  order  to  provide  wives  for  Adam's  sons 
(who  evidently  married  their  sisters;  compare  Gen. 
V.  4) ;  some  (La  Perfiyre,  &c.)  have  supposed  that 
Genesis  narrates  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  race  only, 
and  that  the  Gentiles  existed  previously,  &c.  But 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  passages  is  more  easily 
harmonized  with  known  facts  (see  above)  than  are 
these  and  other  artificial  interpretations.  The  evi- 
dence from  all  sources  plainly  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  God  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
"earth  "  (Acts  xvii.  26). 

Man'a-eB  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  MESAnrM),  one  of  the 
teachers  and  prophets  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Barnabas 
as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1  only). 
The  name  =  consoler  ;  and  both  that  and  his  re- 
lation to  Herod  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The 
Herod  with  whom  he  was  "  brought  up  "  (Gr.  sun- 
tropho%)  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas.  Since  An- 
tipas  was  older  than  Archelaus,  who  succeeded  Her- 
od the  Great  soon  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Manaen 
must  have  been  somewhat  advanced  in  years  in 
A.  D.  44,  when  he  appears  before  us  in  Acts  1.  c. 
One  of  the  two  principal  views  in  regard  to  the  Gr. 
suntrophos  in  this  passage  is  that  it  =  comrade, 
associate,  or,  more  strictly,  one  brought  up,  educated 
with  another  (Calvin,  Grotius,  Schott,  Baumgartcn, 
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&c.).  This  is  the  more  frequent  sense  of  the  word. 
The  other  view  is  that  it  =  foftfer-brotfirr,  brought 
lip  at  the  same  breast,  and  so'Manaen's  mother,  or 
the  woman  who  reared  him,  would  have  been  also 
Herod's  nurse  (A.V.  marfrfn,  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  Alford,  &c.).  Walch  thinks  (accordinf?  to 
Prof.  Hackett)  that  Manaen  was  educated  in  Her- 
od's family  along  with  Antipas  and  some  of  his 
other  children,  and  at  the  same  time  stood  in  the 
stricter  relation  of  foster-brother  to  Antipas.  He 
lavs  particular  stress  on  the  statement  of  Josephus 
(xvii.  1,  §  3)  that  the  brothers  Antipas  and  Arche- 
laus  were  educated  in  a  private  way  at  Rome.  It  is 
singular  that  Josephus  (xv.  10,  §5)  mentions  a  certain 
Manaem,  who  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Es- 
senes  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  who  foretold 
to  Herod  the  Great,  in  early  life,  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  attain  royal  honors.  Lightfoot  surmises 
that  the  Manaem  of  Josephus  may  be  "  some  very 
near  relation  "  of  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

Man'a-hath  (Heb.  rest,  Ges.),  a  place  named  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  6  only,  in  connection  with  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  situation 
of  Manahath  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
tempting  to  believe  it  =  the  MExrcHAn  mentioned, 
according  to  many  interpreters,  in  Judg.  xx.  43. 
Manahath  is  usually  identified  with  a  place  of 
similar  name  in  Judah  (MANAnATiiiTEs),  but  this 
identification  is  diflScult  to  receive  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

IHan'a-hatli  (see  above),  a  son  of  Shobal,  and 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  x.\xvi.  23 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  40). 

Man'a-hrth-itrs,  tho.  "  Half  the  Manahethites  " 
are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  the  father  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  52),  and  half  from  Salma,  the  founder  of  Beth- 
lehem (ver.  54).  Fiirst,  &c.,  make  the  Hebrew 
phrase  translated  "  half  the  Manahethites  "  in  ver.  52 
the  proper  name  of  a  city,  as  in  A.V.  margin  "  Hatsi- 
HAMMENTCHOTH  "  (=  midst  of  the  r(siing-plac€s),  and 
the  corresponding  phrase  in  ver.  54,  Hfttsi-hom- 
mdnac/Ui,  a  patronymic  =  an  inhabitant  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Grove  supposes  this  place  to  be  in  Judah,  not 
the  Manahatii  of  1  Chr.  viii.  6,  but  probably  = 
Manocho,  one  of  the  eleven  cities  which  in  the 
LXX.  text  are  inserted  between  ver.  59  and  60  of 
Josh.  XV. 

Man-as-se'as  (Gr.)  =  Manasseh  3,  of  the  sons  of 
Pahath-moab  (1  Esd,  ix.  31 ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Ma-nas'soh  (Heb.  who  makex  forget,  Ges.).  1.  Eld- 
est son  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian 
(Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvi.  20).  The  birth  of  the  child  was 
the  first  thing  which  had  occurred  since  Joseph's 
banishment  from  Canaan  to  alleviate  his  sorrows 
and  fill  the  void  left  by  the  father  and  the  brother 
he  so  longed  to  behold,  and  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  commemorate  his  acquisition  in  the  name 
Manasseh,  Forgetting — "  For  God  hath-made-me- 
forget  (Heb.  nashshani)  all  my  toil  and  all  my 
father's  house."  Both  lie  and  Eprraim  were  bom 
betbre  the  commencement  of  the  famine.  Whether 
the  elder  of  the  two  .sons  was  inferior  in  form  or 
promise  to  the  younger,  or  whether  there  was  any 
external  reason  to  justify  the  preference  of  Jacob, 
we  are  not  told.  It  is  only  certain  that,  when  the 
youths  were  brought  before  their  aged  grandfather 
to  receive  his  blessing  and  his  name,  and  be  adopt- 
ed as  foreigners  into  his  family,  Manasseh  was  de- 
graded, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Joseph,  into  the 
second  place.  It  is  the  first  indication  of  the  in- 
ferior rank  in  the  nation  which  the  tribe  descended 
from  him  afterward  held,  in   relation   to   that  of 
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his  more  fortunate  brother.  But  though,  like  his 
grand-uncle  Esau,  Manasseh  had  lost  his  biitliriglit 
in  favor  of  his  younger  brother,  he  received,  as  Esau 
had,  a  blessing  only  inferior  to  the  birlhright  itself. 
At  the  time  of  this  interview  Manasseh  sccnis  to 
have  been  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Whether 
he  married  in  Egypt  we  are  not  told.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  children  of  Maciiir  (his  son  by  a  concu- 
bine) were  embraced  by  Joseph  before  his  death, 
but  of  the  personal  history  of  the  patriarch  Manas- 
seh himself  no  trait  whatever  is  given  in  ihe  Bible, 
either  in  the  Tentateuch  or  in  1  Chronicles.  The 
position  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  during  the  march 
to  Canaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  sacred  Tent.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was  Gamaliel,  son 
of  Pedahzur,  and  its  numbers  were  then  32,200 
(Num.  i.  10,  86,  ii.  20,  21,  vii.  64-59).  Forty  years 
later  Manasseh  had  increased  to  52,700  (xxvi'  34). 
Of  the  three  tribes  who  had  elected  to  remain  on 
that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Reuben  and  Gad  had 
chosen  their  lot  because  the  country  was  suitable 
to  their  pastoral  possessions  and  tendencies. 'But  Ma- 
ciiir, Jair,  and  Nobah,  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  were 
no  shepherds.  They  were  pure  warriors  (xxxii.  39; 
Deut.  iii.  13-16).  The  district  which  these  ancient 
warriors  conquered  was  among  the  most  difficult,  if 
not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole  country.  It 
embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead  with  their  inac- 
cessible heights  and  impassable  ravines,  and  the  al- 
most impregnable  tract  of  Argob,  the  modern  Lejah. 
(Ashtaroth;  Eprki  ;  Golan.)  The  few  person- 
ages of  eminence  whom  we  can  with  certsinfy 
identify  as  Manassites,  such  as  Gipeox  and  JErii- 
THAH — for  Elijah  and  others  may,  with  equal 
probability,  have  belonged  to  the  neighboring  tribe 
of  Gad — were  among  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters that  Israel  produced.  But  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Gideon  the  warlike  tendencies  of  Manasseh 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan. 
There  they  throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way 
northward  over  the  rich  plains  of  Jaul&n  and  Jcdir 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  At  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  David  at  Hebron,  while  the 
western  Manasseh  sent  18,000,  and  Ephraim  itself 
20,800,  the  eastern  Manasseh,  with  Gad  and  Rculjcn, 
mustered  120,000.  But,  though  thus  outwardly  pros- 
perous, a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in  the  end  to  that 
which  befell  Gad  and  Reuben ;  they  gradually  assim- 
ilated themselves  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try (ver.  25).  They  relinquished,  too,  the  settled 
mode  of  life  and  the  defined  limits  which  befitted 
the  members  of  a  federal  nation,  and  gradually  be- 
came Bedouins  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  19,  22).  On 
them  first  descended  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  car- 
ried away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser,  and  settled  in 
the  Assyrian  territories  (ver.  26).  The  connection, 
however,  between  E.  and  W.  had  been  kept  up  to  a 
certain  degree.  In  Beth-shean,  the  most  easterly 
city  of  the  Cis-jordanic  Manasseh,  the  two  portions 
allbut  joined.  David  had  judges  or  officers  there 
for  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (xxvi.  32) ;  and 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben-(>cher,  ruled 
over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole  district  of 
Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  The  penealopies  of  the  tribe 
are  preserved  in  Nurn.  xxvi.  28-;i4 ;  Josh.  xvii.  1, 
&c. ;  and  1  Qir.  vii.  14-19.  But  it  seems  impossible 
to  unravel  thc^e  so  as  to  ascertain  c.  g.  which  of 
the  families  remained  E.  of  Jordan,  and  which  ad- 
vanced to  the  W.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the 
exact  position  of  the  territory  allotted  to  tne  west- 
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era  half.  In  Josh.  xvii.  14-18  we  find  the  two 
tribes  of  Joseph  complauiing  that  only  one  portion 
had  been  allotted  to  them,  viz.  Mount  Epbraiin(ver. 
15).  In  reply  Joshua  advises  them  to  go  up  into 
the  forest  (ver.  15,  A.  V.  ''wood"),  into  the  moun- 
tain which  is  a  forest  (ver.  18).  This  mountain 
clothed  with  forest  can  surely  be  nothing  but  Car- 
MEL.  The  majority  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  were 
actually  on  the  slopes  either  of  Carmel  itself  or  of 
the  contiguous  ranges.  (Dor  ;  En-uor  ;  Ibleam  ; 
Mkgiddo;  Taaxach.)  From  the  absence  of  any  at- 
tempt to  define  a  limit  to  the  possessions  of  the 
tribe  on  the  N.,  it  looks  as  if  no  boundary-line  had 
existe*!  on  that  side.  On  the  S.  side  the  boundary 
between  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  may  be  generally 
traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  began  on  the 
E.  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (xvii.  10)  at  a  place 
called  Ashkr  (ver.  7)  now  Yasir  or  Tei/dsir,  twelve 
miles  N.  E.  of  ydblus.  Thence  it  ran  to  Mich- 
METHAH,  described  as  facing  Shechem ;  then  went  to 
the  right,  i.  e.  apparently  northward,  to  the  spring  of 
Tapplah  2 ;  there  it  fell  in  with  the  watercourses 
of  the  torrent  Kaxah,  along  which  it  nvn  to  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  indications  of  the  his- 
tory it  would  appear  that  Manasseh  took  very  Uttle 
part  in  public  sifTairs.  They  either  left  all  that  to 
Ephraim,  or  were  so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
the  nation  as  to  have  little  interest  in  what  was 
taking  place.  That  they  attended  David's  corona- 
tion at  Hebron  has  already  been  mentioned.  When 
his  rule  was  established  over  all  Israel,  each  half 
had  its  distinct  ruler — the  western,  Joel  son  of 
Pedaiah,  the  eastern,  Iddo  son  of  Zechariah  (1 
Chr.  xsvii.  20,  21).  From  this  time  the  eastern 
Manasseh  fades  entirely  from  our  view,  and  the 
western  is  hardly  kept  before  us  by  an  occasional 
mention.  Almost  all  the  scattered  notices  have 
reference  to  the  part  taken  by  members  of  this  tribe 
in  the  reforms  of  the  good  kings  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
XV.  9,  XXX.  1,  10,  11,  18,  xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  6,  9).  After 
the  Captivity  some  of  Manasseh  appear  to  have 
settled  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  3). — ?.  Son  of  Hez- 
EKiAH,  and  thirteenth  king  of  Judah.  (Israel, 
Kingdom  of;  Jcdah,  Kingdom  of.)  (In  N.  T.  and 
Apocrypha  Maxasses.)  The  reign  of  this  monarch 
is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  house  of 
David.  There  is  none  of  which  we  know  so  little, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  man,  but  doubtless  partly  from  the  abhorrence 
with  which  the  following  generation  looked  back 
upon  it  as  the  period  of  lowest  degradation  for  their 
country.  The  birth  of  Manasseh  is  fixed  twelve 
years  before  Hezekiah's  death  (2  K.  xxi.  I).  We 
must,  therefore,  infer  that  there  had  been  no  heir 
to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively  late  period 
in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been  bom  had 
died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  happened  in  the  succes- 
sion of  Jewish  and  other  Eastern  kings,  the  elder 
son  was  passed  over  for  the  younger.  Professor 
Plumptre  supposes  the  first  of  these  inferences  the 
most  probable.  Hezekiah,  it  would  seem,  recover- 
ing from  his  sickness,  anxious  to  avoid  the  danger 
that  had  threatened  him  of  leaving  his  kingdom 
without  an  heir,  married  at  or  about  this  time 
IIkpiizibah  (2  K.  xxi.  1),  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  citizens  or  princes  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  x. 
8,  §  1).  Tlic  child  bom  from  this  union  is  called 
Manasseh,  because  (so  Prof.  Plumptre  thinks)  this 
name  embodied  what  had  been  for  years  the  cher- 
ished object  of  Hezekiah's  policy  and  hope.  To 
take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  the  rival  king- 
dom by  Shalmanescr,  and  the  anarchy  in  which  its 


provinces  had  been  left,  to  gather  round  him  the 
remnant  of  the  population,  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  worship  and  faith  of  their  fathers,  this  had 
been  the  second  step  in  his  great  national  reforma- 
tion (2  Chr.  XXX.  6).  It  was  at  least  partially  suc- 
cessful. "  Divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulun, 
humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem."  They 
were  there  at  the  great  passover.  The  work  of 
destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
as  well  as  in  Judah  (xxxi.  1).  The  last  twelve  years 
of  Hezekiah's  reign  were  not,  however,  it  will  be 
remembered,  those  which  were  likely  to  influence 
for  good  the  character  of  his  successor.  His  policy 
had  succeeded.  He  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  had  made  himself  the  head  of 
an  independent  kingdom.  But  he  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther. The  ambition  of  being  a  great  potentate  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  to  the  results  of  this  ambition 
that  the  boy  Manasseh  succeeded  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  His  accession  appears  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  an  entire  change,  if  not  in  the  foreign 
policy,  at  any  rate  in  the  religious  administration  (rf 
the  kingdom.  The  change  which  the  king's  meas- 
ures brought  about  was,  after  all,  superficial.  The 
IDOLATRY  publicly  discountenanced,  was  practised 
privately  (Is.  i.  29,  ii.  20,  Ixv.  3).  It  was,  moreover, 
the  traditional  policy  of  "  the  princes  of  Judah  " 
(compare  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17),  to  favor  foreign  al- 
liances and  the  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  as  it 
was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophets  to  protest 
against  it.  It  would  seem,  accordingly,  as  if  they 
urged  upon  the  young  king  that  scheme  of  a  close 
alliance  with  Babylon  which  Isaiah  had  condemned, 
and  as  the  natural  consequence  of  this,  the  adop- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  its  worship,  and  that  of 
other  nations  whom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate. 
The  result  was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been 
equalled  even  in  the  reign  of  Abaz,  uniting  in  one 
centre  the  abominations  which  elsewhere  existed 
separately.  Not  content  with  sanctioning  their 
presence  in  the  Holy  City,  as  Solomon  and  Reho- 
boam  had  done,  he  defiled  with  it  the  Sanctuary  it- 
self (xxxiii.  4).  The  worship  thus  introduced  was 
predominantly  Babylonian  in  its  character  (6;  2  K. 
xxiii.  12;  Is.  Ixv.  3,  11 ;  Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  13,  xxxii. 
29;  Zeph.  i.  5).  With  this,  however,  there  was  as- 
sociated the  old  MoLEcii  worship  of  the  Ammonites, 
The  fires  were  rekindled  in  the  valley  of  Hinxom. 
The  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ritual,  which  had  been 
imported  under  Solomon  from  the  Phenicians,  was 
revived  with  fresh  splendor.  (Asherah;  Grove.) 
All  this  was  accompanied  by  the  extremest  moral 
degradation.  Every  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old 
faith  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned  and  proscribed 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16,  xx.xv.  3).  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  bitter  grief  and  burning  indignation  of  those 
who  continued  faithful.  They  spoke  out  in  words 
of  corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming  on 
Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  ears  of  men  to 
tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line  of  Samaria  and  the 
plummet  of  the  houise  of  Ahab  should  be  the  dooiB 
of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel  that  had  once  been 
full  of  precious  ointment,  but  had  afterward  become 
foul,  Jerusalem  should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out, 
and  expose*!  to  the  winds  of  heaven  till  it  was 
cleansed.  Foremost,  we  may  well  believe,  among 
those  who  thus  bore  their  witness  was  the  old 
prophet  (Isaiah),  now  bent  with  the  weight  of  four- 
score years,  who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested 
with  equal  courage  against  the  crimes  of  the  king's 
grandfather.  On  him  too,  according  to  the  old 
Jewish  tradition,  came  the  first  shock  of  the  perse- 
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cution.  But  the  persecution  did  not  stop  there.  It 
attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true  prophets,  and 
those  who  followed  them  (Jos.  .x.  3,  g  1  ;  2  K.  xxi. 
16).  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  were 
crushed  out,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  no  chron- 
iclers left  to  record  this  portion  of  its  history.  Retri- 
bution came  soon  in  the  natural  sequence  of  events. 
There  are  indications  that  the  neighboring  nations 
— Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites — wlio  had  been 
tributar)'  under  Hezekiah,  revolted  at  some  period 
in  Manasseh's  reign,  and  asserted  their  independence 
(Zeph.  ii.  4-19;  Jer.  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  xlix.).  The  Baby- 
lonian alliance  bore  the  fruits  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted. The  rebellion  of  Merodach-baladan  was 
crushed,  and  then  the  wrath  of  the  Assyrian  king 
(EsAR-iiADDOs)fellon  those  who  had  supported  him. 
Judea  was  again  overrun  by  the  Assyrian  armies, 
and  this  time  the  invasion  was  more  successful  than 
that  of  Sennacherib.  The  city  apparently  was  taken. 
The  king  himself  was  made  prisoner  and  carried 
oflf  to  Babylon.  There  his  eyes  wtre  opened,  and 
he  repented,  and  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
delivered  him  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12,  13).  Two  ques- 
tions meet  us  at  this  point.  (I.)  Have  we  satisfac- 
tory grounds  for  believing  that  this  statement  is  his- 
torically true?  (IL)  If  we  accept  it,  to  what  period 
in  Manasseh's  reign  is  it  to  be  assigned  ?  It  has 
been  urged  in  regard  to  (I.)  that  the  silence  of  the 
writer  of  the  books  of  Kings  is  conclusive  against 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicles 
(Winer,  Rosenmiiller,  Hitzig).  But  (1.)  the  silence 
of  a  writer  who  sums  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of 
fifty-five  years  in  nineteen  verses  as  to  one  alleged 
event  in  it  is  surely  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to 
accept  that  event  on  the  authority  of  another  his- 
torian. (2.)  The  omission  is  in  part  explained  by 
the  character  of  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxi.  The 
writer  deliberately  turns  away  from  the  historj'  of 
the  days  of  shame,  and  not  less  from  the  personal 
biography  of  the  king.  (3.)  The  character  of  the 
writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obviously  a  Levite,  and  look- 
ing at  the  facts  of  the  history  from  the  Levite  point 
of  view,  would  lead  him  to  attach  greater  impor- 
tance to  a  partial  reinstatement  of  the  old  ritual  and 
to  the  cessation  of  persecution.  (4.)  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so 
confirms  it.  The  captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria 
take  Manasseh  to  Babjlon.  The  narrative  fits  in, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  to  the  facts  of  Oriental 
history.  The  first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its 
independence  of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was  crushed  by 
Esar-haddon,  and  for  a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held 
his  court  at  Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely 
the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5.)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at  the  same 
time.  The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables  us  to 
return  an  approximate  answer  to  the  other  question. 
(II.)  The  duration  of  Esar-haddon's  Babylonian  reign 
is  calculated  as  from  B.C.  680-667  (so  Prof.  Plumptre ; 
but  see  EsAR-HAonox) ;  Manasseh's  captivity  must 
therefore  have  fallen  within  those  limits.  A  Jewish 
tradition  fixes  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  as 
the  exact  date ;  and  this,  according  as  we  adopt  the 
earlier  or  the  later  date  of  his  accession,  would  give 
B.  c.  676  or  673.  The  period  that  followed  is  dwelt 
upon  by  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles  as  one  of  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  The  compassion  or  death  of 
Esar-haddon  led  to  his  release,  and  he  returned  af- 
ter some  uncertain  interval  of  time  to  Jerusalem. 
The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  no  longer  persecuted. 


Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer  thrust,  in  all  their 
foulness,  into  the  Sanctuary  itself.  The  altar  of  the 
Lord  was  again  restored,  and  pcace-oflerings  and 
thank-ofTerings  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
15,  16).  But  beyond  this  the  reformation  did  not 
go  (17).  The  other  facts  known  of  Manasseh's  reipn 
connect  themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world 
round  him.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering 
to  its  fall,  and  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  still  possible  lor  him  to  rule  as 
the  liead  of  a  strong  and  independent  kingdom. 
He  fortified  Jerusalem  (xxvii.  3),  and  put  ca])tain8 
of  war  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  There  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  a  special  reason.  Egypt 
was  become  strong  and  aggressive  under  Psammet- 
ichus.  About  this  time  we  find  the  thought  of  an 
Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain  favor. 
The  very  name  of  Manasseh's  son,  Amon  =  the 
great  sun-god  of  Egypt,  is  probably  an  indication 
of  the  gladness  with  which  the  alliance  of  Psammet- 
ichus  was  welcomed.  As  one  of  its  consequences, 
it  involved  probably  the  supply  of  troops  from  Ju- 
dah to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Egyptian -king.  In 
return  for  this,  Manasseh,  we  may  believe,  received 
the  help  of  the  chariots  and  horses  for  which  Egypt 
was  always  famous  (Is.  xxxi.  1).  (Chariot;  Horse.) 
If  this  was  the  close  of  Manasseh's  reign,  we  can 
understand  how  it  was  that  on  his  death  he  was  bur- 
ied as  Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the  burial  of  a  king 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David,  but  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  26),  and  that,  long  after- 
ward, in  spite  of  his  repentance,  the  Jews  held  his 
name  in  abhorrence.  The  habits  of  a  sensuous  and 
debased  worship  had  eaten  into  the  life  of  the 
people ;  and  though  they  might  be  repressed  for  a 
time  by  force,  as  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  they 
burst  out  again,  when  the  pressure  was  removed, 
with  fresh  violence,  and  rendered  even  the  zeal  of 
the  best  of  the  Jewish  kings  fruitful  chiefly  in  hy- 
pocrisy  and  unreality.  The  intellectual  life  of  the 
people  suficred  in  the  same  degree.  The  perseci:- 
tion  cut  oflf  all  who,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers  of  the 
people.  But  little  is  added  by  later  traditicm  to  the 
0.  T.  narrative  of  Manasseh's  reign.  (Masassep,  the 
Prater  of.)  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  there  existed  at  some  time  or  other,  a 
fuller  history,  more  or  less  legendary,  of  Manasseh 
and  his  conversion.— 3.  One  of  the  descendants  ef 
Pahath-moab,  who  in  Ezra's  days  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). — 4.  One  of  the  family  of 
Ha.«hum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (33). — 5.  In  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  text 
of  Judg.  xviii.  30,  the  name  of  the  priest  of  the 
graven  image  of  the  Danites  is  given  as  "  Jonntlinn, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh;"  ths 
last  word  being  written  in  Hebrew  rr-?;?  "^^^  * 
Ma.«oretic  note  calling  attention  to  the"/i"w  sus- 
pended." The  Hebrew  here  is  read,  with  the  nun 
(;  =  «),  Mfnashfheh  =  Manaiuidi,  or,  without  the 
uun,  Mogfteh  =  Moks.  Rashi's  note  upon  the  pas- 
sage is — "On  account  of  the  honor  of  Moses  he 
wrote -.Vwn  to  change  the  name;  audit  is  written 
suspended  to  signifv  that  it  was  not  Manasseh  but 
Moses."  The  LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Chaldce 
all  read  "  Manasseh,"  but  the  Vulgate  retains  the 
original  and  undoubtedly  (so  Mr.  Wright)  tlic  true 
reading,  Moyscs  (  =  Mogen).  Kennicott  attributes 
the  presence  of  the  Xun  to  the  corruption  of  Mt^S. 
bv  Jewish  transcribers.  With  regard  to  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  prtsence  of 
a  grandson  of  Moses  at  an  apparently  late  period, 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  five 
chapters  of  Judges  refer  to  earlier  events  than 
those  after  which  they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28  Phine- 
has  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grandson 
of  Aaron,  is  said  to  have  stood  before  the  ark,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a 
grandson  of  Moses  might  be  alive  at  the  same  time, 
which  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

Ma-nas'ses  [-seezj  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Maxasseii).  1. 
Manasseh  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  33).— 2.  Maxasseh  2,  king 
of  Judah  (Mat.  i.  10).  (Masassks,  Prayer  of.)— 3. 
Maxasskh  1,  the  son  of  Joseph  (Rev.  vii.  6). — 1.  A 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  Bethulia,  and  husband  of  Ju- 
dith 2,'  according  to  the  legend  (Jd.  viil  2,  7,  x.  3, 
xvi.  22-24).     Judith,  the  Book  of, 

M«-Bas'ses  (see  above),  the  Prayer  of.  1.  The 
repentance  and  restoration  of  Maxasseh  2  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  12  fi".)  furnished  the  subject  of  many  legen- 
dary stories.  "  His  prayer  unto  his  God  "  was  still 
preserved  "  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  when 
the  Chronicles  were  compiled  (xxxiii.  18),  and,  after 
this  record  was  lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  later  writers.  "  The  Prayer  of 
Manasseh,"  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to 
express,  not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of 
the  repentant  king.  2.  The  Greek  text  is  undoubt- 
elly  original,  and  not  a  mere  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  (so  Mr.  Westcott).  The  writer  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  LXX.  But  beyond  this  there 
is  nothing  to  determine  the  date  or  place  at  which 
he  lived.  The  allusion  to  the  patriarchs  (1,  8)  ap- 
pears to  fix  the  authorship  on  a  Jew  ;  but  the  clear 
teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a  time  certainly 
not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  3.  The  earliest 
reference  to  the  Prayer  is  contained  in  a  fragment 
of  Julius  Africanus  (about  221  a.  d.),  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  words  in  their  original  form 
clearly  referred  to  the  present  composition.  It  is, 
however,  given  at  length  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. The  Prayer  is  found  in  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  4.  The  Prayer  was  never  distinctly 
recognized  as  a  canonical  writing,  though  it  was  in- 
cluded in  many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin 
version,  and  has  been  deservedly  retained  among 
the  Apocrypha  in  A.  V.  and  by  Luther.  The  Latin 
translation  which  occurs  in  Vulgate  MSS.  is  not  by 
Jerome. 

Ha>nass'ites,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Maxas- 
seh 1,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Judg. 
xii.  4 ;  2  K.  X.  33). 

]Han'drakes(Heb.  pi.  duddim).  The  duddim  are 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14-16,  and  in  Cant.  vii. 
13.  From  the  former  passage  we  learn  that  they 
were  found  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Jacob  and  his  wives  were  at  one  time  living,  and 
tliat  the  fruit  was  gathered  "  in  the  days  of  wheat- 
harvest,"  i.  e.  in  May.  From  Cant.  vii.  13  we  learn 
that  the  plant  in  question  was  strong-scented,  and 
that  it  grew  in  Palestine.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  made,  but  probably  the  mandrake  {Atropa 
Mandroffora)  is  the  plant  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word.  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, the  Targums,  the  most  learned  of  the  Rabbis, 
and  many  later  commentators,  favor  the  A.  V.  trans- 
lation. The  mandrake  is  far  from  odoriferous,  the 
whole  plant  being,  in  European  estimation  at  all 
events,  very  fetid.  But  Oedmann,  after  quoting  autho- 
rities to  show  that  the  mandrakes  were  prized  by  the 
Arabs  for  their  odor,  makes  the  following  just  re- 
mark : — "  It  is  known  that  Orientals  set  an  especial 
value  on  strongly-smelling  things  that  to  more  dcli- 
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cate  European  senses  are  unpleasing  ....  The 
intoxicating  qualities  of  the  mandrake,  far  from 
lessening  its  value,  would  rather  add  to  it,  for  every 
one  knows  with  what  relish  the  Orientals  use  all 
kinds  of  preparations  to  produce  intoxication."     It 
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The  Mimdrake  (Atropa  Mandragora). 

is  a  matter  of  common  belief  in  the  East  that  this 
plant  has  the  power  to  aid  in  the  procreation  of 
offspring.  That  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  gathered  at 
the  time  of  the  wheat-harvest  is  clear  from  the  tes- 
timony of  several  travellers.  Schultze  found  man- 
drake-apples on  the  15th  of  May.  Hasselquist  saw 
them  at  Nazareth  early  in  May.  Thomson  found 
mandrakes  ripe  on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Herm(m  toward  the  end  of  April. 

Ma'nch.    Weights  axd  Measures. 

Man'ger  [main'jer]  occurs  only  in  connection 
with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Lk.  ii.'  7,  12,  16.  The 
original  Gr.  term  is  phatne,  which  is  found  but  once 
besides  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  Lk.  xiii.  15,  where  it  is 
rendered  by  "  stall."  The  word  in  classical  Greek 
undoubtedly  =  a  manger,  crib,  or  feeding-trough ; 
but,  according  to  Schlcusner,  in  the  N.  T.  it  =  the 
open  courtryard  attached  to  the  inn  or  khan,  and 
enclosed  by  a  rough  fence  of  stones,  wattle,  or  other 
slight  material,  into  which  the  cattle  would  be  shut 
at  night,  and  where  the  poorer  travellers  might  un- 
pack their  animals  and  take  up  their  lodging,  when 
they  were  either  by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means 
excluded  from  the  house.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Vulgate  and  Peshito-Syriac,  and  by 
the  customs  of  Palestine.  (Barx.)  The  above  in- 
terpretation is  of  course  at  variance  with  the  tradi- 
tional belief  that  the  Nativity  took  place  in  a  cave. 
Stanley  (151  f.,  434  fi.)  has,  however,  shown  hoar 
destitute  of  foundation  this  tradition  is. 

Ma'ni  (Gr.)  =  Baxi  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  30). 

Blan'll-BS,  Tl'tis  (both  L.,  Maulius  [i.  e.  born  early 
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in  tTie  morning  (so  Pott)]  denoting  the  Roman  clan  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  see  Titus).  In  the  account  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  Lysias  (b.  c.  163) 
against  the  Jews  given  in  2  51c.  xi.,  four  letters  are 
hitroduced,  of  which  the  last  purports  to  be  from 
"  Quintus  Memmius,  and  Titus  Mnnlius,  ambassadors 
of  the  Romans  "  (ver.  3-1-38),  confirming  the  con- 
cessions made  by  Lysias.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  tliat  the  letter  is  a  fabrication.  (Apocrypha.) 
No  such  names  occur  among  the  many  legates  to 
Syria  noticed  by  I'olybius ;  and  there  is  no  room  for 
the  mission  of  another  embassy  between  two  re- 
corded shortly  before  and  after  the  death  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  true  read- 
ing is  Titus  Manius  (not  Manlius),  the  writer  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  former  emba.ssy  when  Caius 
Sulpicius  and  Manias  Scrgius  were  sent  to'Syria. 

Manna  (Heb.  mdn).  The  most  important  pas- 
sagos  on  this  topic  arc — Ex.  xvi.  14-30 ;  Num.  xi. 
7-9;  Deut.  viii.  3,  16;  Josh.  v.  12;  Ts.  Ixxviii.  24, 
25 ;  Wis.  xvi.  20,  21.  From  these  passages  we 
learn  that  the  manna  came  every  morning  except  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  small  round  seed  resem- 


Fnneh  T»iii«ri»k  (TamarU  Galtua), 


bling  the  hoar  frost ;  that  it  must  be  gathered  early, 
before  the  sun  became  so  hot  as  to  melt  it ;  that  it 
must  be  gathered  every  day  except  the  Sabbath ; 
that  the  attempt  to  lay  aside  for  a  succeeding  day, 
except  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  Sab- 
bath, failed  by  the  substance  becoming  wormy  and 
offensive ;  that  it  was  prepared  for  food  by  grinding 
and  baking ;  that  its  taste  was  like  fresh  oil,  and 
like  wafers  made  with  honey,  equally  agreeable  to 


all  palates ;  that  the  whole  nation  subsisted  upon  it 
for  forty  years ;  that  it  suddenly  ceased  when  they 
first  got  the  new  corn  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
that  it  was  always  regarded  as  a  miraculous  gilt 
directly  from  God,  and  not  as  a  product  of  nature. 
The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and 
other  Oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of 
manna,  have  not  the  qualities  or  uses  ascribed  to 
the  manna  of  Scri])ture.  They  are  all  condiments  or 
medicines  rather  than  food,  produced  only  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year,  in  small  (|uantities,  capable 
of  being  kept  a  long  time,  but  just  as  liable  to  de- 
teriorate on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day,  not 
supplied  in  double  quantity  on  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath,  nor  ceasing  at  once  and  for  ever.  The 
manna  of  Scripture  we  regard  therefore  (so  Prof. 
Stowe)  as  wholly  miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect 
a  product  of  nature.  The  etymology  and  meaning 
of  the  word  are  best  given  by  the  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
and  Josephus.  According  to  all  these  authorities, 
with  which  the  Syriac  also  agrees,  the  lleb.  word 
»i<2»,  by  which  this  substance  is  always  designated 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the  neuter  interrogative 
pronoun  (what  ?) ;  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
inquiry  (Heb.  mdn  hu  =  what  is  this?),  which  the 
Hebrews  made  when  they  first  saw  it  upon  the 
ground.  The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  thus  de- 
scribes the  manna  which  in  his  time  was  used  as  a 
medicine : — "  Manna  is  a  dew  which  falls  on  stones 
or  bushes,  becomes  thick  like  honey,  and  can  be 
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hardened  ^  as  to  be  like  grains  of  com."  Tlic  sub- 
stance now  called  manna  in  the  Arabian  desert 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed,  is  collected  in 
June  from  the  iarfn  or  tamarisk  shrub  ( J'atnartx 
Galllca).  According  to  Burckhardt  it  drops  from 
the  thorns  on  the  sticks  and  leaves  with  which  the 
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ground  is  covered,  and  must  be  gathered  early  in 
the  day,  or  it  will  be  melted  by  the  sun.  The  Arabs 
cleanse  and  boil  it,  strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put 
it  in  leathern  bottles;  and  in  this  way  it  can  be  kept 
uninjured  for  several  years.  They  use  it  like  honey 
or  butter  with  their  unleavened  bread,  but  never 
make  it  into  cakes  or  eat  it  by  itself.  Rauwolf  and 
some  more  recent  travellers  have  observed  that  the 
dried  grains  of  the  Oriental  manna  were  like  the 
coriander-seed.  Niebuhr  observed  that  at  Mardin 
in  Mesopotamia,  the  manna  lies  like  meal  on  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  called  in  the  East  ballot  and  a/*  or 
tu,  which  he  regards  as  a  species  of  oak.  The  har- 
vest is  in  July  and  August,  and  much  more  plenti- 
ful in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  Burckhardt  found  manna  like  gum  on  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  ffharroh,  which  is 
as  large  as  the  olive-tree,  having  a  leaf  like  the 
poplar,  though  somewhat  broader.  Two  other 
shrubs  which  have  been  supposed  to  yield  the 
manna  of  Scripture,  are  the  Alkali  Maurorum,  or 
Persian  manna,  and  the  Alhagi  Desertorum — thorny 
plants  common  in  Syria,  and  sometimes  called 
eamePs  thorn.  The  manna  of  European  commerce 
comes  mostly  from  Calabria  and  Sicily.  It  is 
gathered  during  the  months  of  June  and  July 
from  some  species  of  ash  ( Ornus  Europcea  and  Or- 
nu»  rotundifolia\  from  which  it  drops  in  conse- 
quence of  a  puncture  by  an  insect  resembling  the 
locust,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  having  a  sting 
under  its  body.  The  substance  is  fluid  at  night,  and 
resembles  the  dew,  but  in  the  morning  it  begins  to 
harden. — In  allusion  to  the  manna  or  "  bread  from 
heaven,"  our  Saviour  declares  Himself  "  the  true 
bread  from  heaven"  (Jn.  vi.  31  ff.).  The  "  hidden 
manna"  (Rev.  ii.  17)  symbolizes  the  enjoyments  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  in  allusion  to  the  manna 
laid  up  in  the  ark,  of  which  the  antitype  is  in  the 
true  temple  in  heaven  (Ex.  xvi.  33  ff. ;  Rev.  xi.  19; 
compare  Ileb.  ix.  4,  11)  (Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.). 

Ma-no'ah  (Heb.  a  renting,  rest,  Ges.),  the  father  of 
Samso.v  ;  a  Danite,  native  of  Zorah  ( Judg.  xiiL  2). 
The  narrative  of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-23),  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  the  birth  of  Samson, 
supplies  us  with  very  few  and  faint  traits  of  Mano- 
ah's  character  or  habits.  He  seems  to  have  had 
some  occupation  which  separated  him  during  part 
of  the  day  from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  field- 
work,  because  it  was  in  the  field  that  his  wife  was 
found  by  the  angel  during  his  absence.  He  was 
hospitable,  as  his  forefather  Abraham  had  been  be- 
fore him ;  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and 
reverent  to  a  great  degree  of  fear.  These  faint 
lineaments  are  brought  into  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tinctness by  Josephus(v.  8,  §§  2,  3),  on  what  author- 
ity we  have  no  means  of  judging,  though  his  account 
is  doubtless  founded  on  some  ancient  Jewish  tradi- 
tion or  record.  We  hear  of  Manoah  once  again  in  con- 
nection with  the  marriage  of  Samson  to  the  Philis- 
tine of  Tironath.  His  father  and  mother  remon- 
strated with  him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (Judg. 
xiv.  2,  3).  They  then  accompanied  him  to  Tiranath, 
both  on  the  preliminary  visit  (5,  6),  and  to  the  mar- 
riage itself  (9,  10).  Manoah  appears  not  to  have 
survived  his  son  (xvi.  31). 

Maa'slay-cr.  The  cases  of  manslaughter  men- 
tioned appear  to  be  a  sufficient  sample  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver,  a.  Death  by  a  blow  in  a  sud- 
den quarrel  (Xum.  xxxv.  22).  b.  Death  by  a  stone 
or  missile  thrown  at  random  (22,  23).  e.  By  the 
blade  of  an  axe  flying  from  lU  handle  (Deut.  xix.  5). 
d.  Whether  the  case  of  a  person  killed  by  falling 


from  a  roof  unprovided  with  a  parapet  involved  the 
guilt  of  manslaughter  on  the  owner,  is  not  clear ; 
but  the  law  seems  intended  to  prevent  the  imputa- 
tion of  malice  in  any  such  case,  by  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  itself  (xxii.  8). 
In  all  these  and  the  like  cases  the  manslayer  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  a  city  of  kefcgk.  (Blood, 
Avenger  of.)  Besides  these  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide:  a.  An  animal, 
not  known  to  be  vicious,  causing  death  to  a  human 
being,  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  regarded  as 
unclean.  But  if  it  was  known  to  be  vicious',  the 
owner  also  was  liable  to  fine,  and  even  death  (Ex. 
XXL  28,  31).  6.  A  thief  overtaken  at  night  in 
the  act  might  lawfully  be  put  to  death,  but  if  the 
sun  had  tisen  the  act  of  killing  him  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  MURDER  (Ex.  xxii.  2,  3).     Punishme.nts. 

Maa'tle,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  «?mt- 
chuh  (Judg.  iv.  18  only;  margin  "  rug,"  or  "blank- 
et ").  It  denotes  the  thing  with  which  Jael  cov- 
ered Sisera.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  some 
part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  tent.  The  clew 
to  a  more  exact  signification  is  given  by  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Polyglott,  which  renders  it  by  alca- 
tifah,  a  word  explained  by  Dozy  to  mean  certain 
articles  of  a  thick  fabric,  in  shape  like  a  plaid  or 
shawl,  which  are  commonly  used  for  beds  by  the 
Arabs. — 2.  Heb.  »ie'tf  (1  Sam.  xv.  27,  xxviii.  14; 
Ezr.  ix.  3,  5 ;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12  ;  Ps.  cix.  29),  in  other 
passages  of  the  A.  V.  rendered  *'  coat,"  "  cloak," 
and  "  robe."  (Dress,  III.)  This  inconsistency  is 
undesirable ;  but  in  one  case  only — that  of  Samuel 
— is  it  of  importance.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  garment  which  his  mother  made  and 
brought  to  the  infant  prophet  at  her  annual  visit  to 
the  Holy  Tent  at  Shilob  was  a  miniature  of  the  of- 
ficial priestly  tunic  or  robe ;  the  same  that  the  great 
prophet  wore  in  mature  years  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  and 
by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion  actually  identified 
by  Saul  (xxviii.  14). — 3.  Heb.  ma'atdphah  (Is.  iii.  22 
only),  apparently  some  article  of  a  lady's  dress; 
probably  an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and  ampler  than 
the  internal  one,  and  provided  with  sleeves  (so  Mr. 
Grove,  after  Schroeder ;  see  Dress,  III.). — 4.  Heb. 
adderelh  (1  K.  xix.  13,  19 ;  2  K.  ii.  8,  13,  14);  else- 
where translated  "garment"  (Gen.  xxv.  25;  Josh, 
vii.  21,  24;  Zeeh.  xiii.  14),  once  "  robe "  (Jon.  iii. 
6).  By  it,  and  it  only,  is  denoted  the  cape  or  wrap- 
per which,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  skin  or 
leather  round  his  loins,  formed,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  sole  garment  of  the  prophet 
Elijah  (so  Mr.  Grove).  It  was  probably  of  sheep- 
skin, such  as  is  worn  by  the  modern  dervishes. 
Gesenius  translates  the  Hebrew  word,  a  vide  duak, 
mantle,  L.  pallium  ;  Fiirst,  mantle,  properly  theiffdf, 
large  overcoat  in  which  persons  wrapped  themselves. 
Babylonish  Garment;  Dress;  Girdle. 

*  Man'o-scripts.  Old  Testament;  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Ma'och  (Heb.  breaat-band  f  Ges. ;  a  poor  one,  Fu.), 
the  father  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  with  whom  Da- 
vid took  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2). 

Ma'OB  (Heb.  habitation,  dteelling,  Ges.,  Fii.),  a  city 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  a  member  of  the  same 
group  with  Carmel  and  Ziph  (Josh.  xv.  55).  In  the 
"wilderness"  (Desert  2)  of  Maon  David  and  his 
men  were  lurking  when  the  treachery  of  the  Ziphites 
brought  Saul  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25). 
Over  its  pastures  ranged  the  sheep  and  goats  of 
Xahal  (xxv.  2).  Robinson  identifies  Maon  with 
J/rt'tM,  a  lofty  conical  hill,  about  seven  miles  S.  of 
Hebron.    In  the  genealogical  records  of  Judah  in 
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1  Chr.  ii.  45,  Maon  appears  as  a  descendant  of  He- 
bron, and  in  its  turn  the  "father"  or  colonizer  of. 
Beth-zur.  In  the  orijrinal  the  name  of  Maon  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Mehinim,  and  before  the 
conquest  it  may  possibly  have  been  one  of  their 
towns. 

Ma'on-itfS  (fr.  Heb.  =  Maon),  the,  a  people  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  addresses  of  Jeliovah  to  the 
repentant  Israelites  (Judg.  x.  12).  The  name  = 
Mehunim  ;  but,  as  no  invasion  of  Israel  by  this 
people  is  related  before  the  date  of  the  passage  in 
question,  various  explanations  and  conjectures  have 
been  offered.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  "  Mid- 
ian." 

Ma'ra  (Ileb.  =  Marah,  Ges.),  the  name  which 
Naomi  adopted  in  the  exclamation  forced  from  her 
by  the  recognition  of  her  fellow-citizens  at  Bethle- 
hem (Ru.  i.  20),  "  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  but 
call  me  Mara  (biUer),  for  Shaddai  (A.  V.  '  the  Al- 
mighty ')  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me." 

Ma'rab  (Ileb.  bitler,  bitterness,  i.  e.  calamity,  Ges.\ 
a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  or  Etham,  three 
days'  journey  distant  (Ex.  xv.  22-24 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
8)  from  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  where  was  a  spring  of  bitter  water, 
sweetened  subsequently  by  the  casting  in  of  a  tree 
which  "  the  Lord  showed  "  to  Moses.  Burekhardt 
suggested  that  Moses  made  use  of  the  berries  of  the 
plant  Ghurkiui.  Robinson  could  not  find  that  this 
or  any  tree  was  now  known  to  the  Arabs  to  possess 
such  properties ;  nor  would  those  berries  have  been 
found  so  early  in  the  season  (two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  Passover).  The  transaction  was  surely 
miraculous,  and  the  effect  would  be  permanent. 
Hawarah,  distant  sixteen  and  a  half  hours  from 
Ayoun  M</ma,  has  been  by  Robinson,  as  also  by 
Burekhardt,  Schubert,  and  Wellsted,  identified  with 
H,  apparently  because  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  the 
neighborhood.  Winer  says  that  a  still  bitterer  well 
lies  E.  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which  Tischendorf, 
it  appears,  has  supported.  Lepsius  prefers  Wady 
Ghurundel.  Stanley  thinks  that  the  claims  may  be 
kft  between  this  and  Hawdrah. 

Mar'a-lah  (Heb.  trembling,  perhaps  earthquake, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11). 

Mar-an-atli'a  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22),  a  Grecized  form  of 
the  Aramaic  words  mdran  athd  =  our  Lord  cometh. 
It  appears  to  be  "  a  weighty  watchword,"  to  impress 
on  the  disciples  the  truth  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand, 
and  that  they  should  be  ready  for  His  coming  (Al- 
ford). 

Mar'blc.  Like  the  Gr.  marmaros,  the  Heb.  shesh, 
the  generic  term  for  marble,  probably  =  almost  any 
shining  stone.  The  so-called  marble  of  Solomon's  ar- 
chitectural works,  which  Josephus  calls  white  stone, 
may  thus  have  been  limestone— (a)  from  near  Jeru- 
salem ;  (b)  from  Lebanon  (Jura  limestone),  identi- 
cal with  the  material  of  the  Sun  Temple  at  Baalbec ; 
or  (c)  white  marble  from  Arabia  or  elsewhere.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Temple 
and  elsewhere,  employed  Parian  or  other  marble. 
The  marble  pillars  and  tessera;  of  various  colors  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Persia 
itself  (Esth.  i.  6).  Alabaster;  Architectcre; 
Colors,  I.  1 ;  Palestine,  Geology.     Porphyre. 

Mar-ehesh'ran  [-kesh-].     Month. 

Blar'ens  (L.  a  large  hammer,  Isidore  of  Seville; 
among  the  Romans  a  common  first  name,  afterward 
also  a  surname)  =  the  Evangelist  Mark  (Col.  iv. 
10;  Phn.  24;   1  Pet.  v.  13). 

Mar-do-ehe'as  (L.  Mardochceus,  fr.  Heb.  =  Mor- 


decai).  1.  MoRnECAi  1,  the  uncle  of  E.sther  (Esth. 
X.  1,  xi.  2,  12,  xii.  1-6,  xvi.  13;  2  Mc,  xv.  86).— 8. 
MoRnECAi  2  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

Ha-re'shall  (Heb.  at  the  hmd,  Ges. ;  pos*emun, 
Fii.).  1.  A  city  of  Judah  in  the  low  country ;  named 
in  the  same  group  with  Keilaii  and  Nkzib  (Josh. 
XV.  44).  If  we  may  so  interpret  the  notices  of  1 
Chr.  ii.  42,  Hebron  itself  was  colonized  from  Mare- 
shah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  garri- 
soned by  Rehoboam  after  the  rupture  with  the 
northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural  in- 
ference is,  that  it  commanded  some  pass  or  position 
of  approach.  "In  the  valley  of  Zephathaii  at  Ma- 
reshah  "  Zerah  6  was  met  and  repulsed  by  Asa  (xiv. 
9,  10).  Mareshah  is  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the 
history  of  the  Maccabcan  struggles.  Judas  prob- 
ably passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to 
avenge  the  defeat  of  Joseph  and  Azarias  (1  Mc.  v. 
66).  A  few  days  later  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  Gor- 
gias  when  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  of  Dosi- 
theus  (2  Mc.  xii.  35).  It  was  burnt  by  Judas  in  his 
Idumean  war,  in  passing  from  Hebron  to  Azotus. 
About  the  year  110  b.  c.  it  was  taken  from  the  Idu- 
means  by  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe 
it  as  in  the  second  mile  from  Eleutheropolis.  A 
little  over  a  Roman  mile  S.  S.  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin 
(Eleltheropolis)  is  a  site  called  Marafh,  which  is 
very  possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
rashah.  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  prophet 
EliezI':r  6,  and  is  one  of  the  towns  which  Micah  at- 
tempts to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  danger  (2  Chr.  xx. 
37;  Mic.  i.  15).  (Gatii;  Moresheth-oath.) — i. 
Father  of  Hebron,  and  apparently  =  Mesha  2  (1 
Chr.  ii.  42). — 3.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  21  we  find  Maro?hah 
again  named  as  deriving  his  origin  from  Shelah,  the 
third  son  of  Judah. 

JHar'i-moth  (L.)  =  Meraioth  the  priest  (2  Esd.  L 
2  ;  compare  Ezr.  vii.  3). 

Mar'i-sa  (Gr.)  =  Mareshah  (2  Mc.  xii.  86). 

Mark  (Gr.  Markos,  fr.  L.  Marccs).  Mark  the 
evangelist  probably  =  "  John  whose  surname  was 
Mark  "  (Acts  xii.  12,  25).  Grotius  indeed  maintains 
the  contrary.  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name,  and 
Mark  =  Marcus,  a  name  of  frequent  use  amongst 
the  Romans,  was  adopted  afterward,  and  gradually 
superseded  the  other.  John  Mark  was  the  son  of 
a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
probably  bom  in  that  city  (xii.  12).  He  was  the 
cousin  (so  Archbishop  Thomson,  Robinson,  &c. ; 
A.  V.  "  sister's  son  ")  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10).  To 
Mary's  house,  as  to  a  familiar  haunt,  Peter  came  af- 
ter his  deliverance  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and 
there  found  "many  gathered  together  praying;" 
and  probai)ly  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter 
from  meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  ho 
speaks  of  "Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  The 
theorv  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is 
without  any  warrant.  Another  theory,  that  the 
"young  man  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  bodv,"  mentioned  by  Mark  alone  (xiv.  51, 
52),  was  the  evangelist  himself,  has  been  adopted  by 
Townson,  Olshausen,  Lange,  &c.  The  detail  of 
facts  is  remarkablv  minute,  the  name  only  is  want- 
ing. Probablv  (so  Archbishop  Thomson)  Mark  siip- 
pressed  his  own  name,  whilst  telling  a  story  which 
he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing.  (Lazarcs 
1.)  Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister "  on  their 
first  joumev;  but  at  Pcrga,  turned  back  (Acts 
xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the  second  journey  Paul 
would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  companion,  buk 
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Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent;  and 
thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  "  sharp 
contention  "  between  them  (xv.  36-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it  did  not  sepa- 
rate him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we  find  him  by  the 
side  of  that  apostle  in  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome  (Col.  iv.  10 ;  Phn.  24).  In  the  former  place 
a  possible  journey  of  Mark  to  Asia  is  spoken  of. 
Somewhat  later  he  is  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet. 
V.  13).  On  his  return  to  Asia  he  seems  to  have 
been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to 
him  during  his  second  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  iv.  1 1). 
When  we  desert  Scripture  we  find  the  facts  doubtful 
and  even  inconsistent.  The  relation  of  Mark  to 
Peter  is  of  great  importance  for  our  view  of  his 
(Jospel.  Ancient  writers  with  one  consent  make  the 
evangelist  the  interpreter  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
Some  (Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  &c.)  explain  this  word 
to  mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate  in- 
to the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses  of  the 
apostle ;  whilst  others  (Valesius,  Alford,  Lange, 
&c.)  adopt  the  more  probable  view  that  Mark  wrote 
a  Gospel  which  conformed  more  exactly  than  the 
others  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  "  interpreted  " 
it  to  the  Church  at  large.  (Mark,  Gospel  of.)  The 
report  that  Mark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  at 
Jiome,  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Sent  on  a 
mission  to  Egypt  by  Peter,  Mark  there  founded  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  and  preached  in  various 
places,  then  returned  to  Alexandria,  of  which  Church 
he  was  bishop,  and  suffered  a  martyr's  death.  But 
none  of  these  later  details  rest  on  sound  authority 
(so  Archbishop  Thomson). 

Mark  (see  above),  Gos'pol  of.  The  characteristics 
of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired  rec- 
ords, will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the  various 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about  it. — I.  Sources 
of  this  Gospel.  The  tradition  that  it  gives  the 
teaching  of  Peter  rather  than  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  has  been  alluded  to.  (Mark.)  John  the 
Presbyter  is  spoken  of  by  Papias  as  the  interpreter 
of  Peter.  Irenajus  calls  Mark  "  interpreter  and 
follower  of  Peter,"  and  cites  the  opening  and  the 
concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess 
them  (iii.,  x.  6).  Euscbius  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  of  Peter 
at  Rome  desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to 
leave  with  them  a  record  of  his  tcacliing;  upon 
which  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the  apostle  af- 
terward sanctioned  with  his  authority,  and  directed 
that  it  .should  be  read  in  the  churches.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  connected 
with  Peter,  and  so  having  apostolic  authority.  If 
the  evidence  of  the  apostle's  connection  with  this 
Gospel  rested  wholly  on  these  passages,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient,  since  the  witnesses,  tliongh  many  in 
number,  are  not  all  independent  of  each  other.  But 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  which  are  best 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some 
way  superintended  its  composition.  Whilst  there 
is  hardly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner 
of  the  narrative  there  is  often  a  marke<l  charac- 
ter, which  puts  a.side  at  once  the  supposition  that 
we  have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  picture  of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid ; 
touches  are  introduced  such  as  could  only  be  noted 
by  a  vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as  make  us  al- 
most eye-witnesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings.  The 
most  remarkable  case  of  this  is  the  account  of  the 
Gadarcne  demoniac  (Mk.  v.  3-6).  To  this  must  be 
added  that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground 


\  for  the  most  part  as  the  other  evangelists,  and 
especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  f:\cts  thrown  in 
which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  indepen- 
dent witness.  Thus  the  humble  origin  of  Peter  is 
made  known  through  him  (i.  10-20),  and  his  con- 
nection with  Capernaum  (i.  29) ;  he  tells  us  that 
Levi  was  "  the  son  of  Alpheus  "  (ii.  14),  that  Peter 
was  the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16), 
and  Boanerges  a  surname  added  by  Him  to  the 
names  of  tv>o  others  (iii.  17);  he  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  another  body  of  disciples  wider  than  the 
Twelve  (iii.- 32,  iv.  10,  86,  viii.  34,  xiv.  51,  52):  we 
owe  to  him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word 
"  carpenter "  applied  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  na- 
tion of  the  "  Syrophenician  "  woman  (vii.  26) ;  he 
substitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the  "  Magdala "  of 
Matthew  (viii.  10);  he  names  Bartimeus  (x.  46); 
he  alone  mentions  that  our  Lord  would  not  suf- 
fer any  man  to  carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple 
(xi.  16);  and  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Alexander  and  Rufus  (xv.  21).  All  these 
are  tokens  of  an  independent  writer,  different 
from  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  in  the  absence  of 
other  traditions  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Peter.  One 
might  hope  that  much  light  would  be  thrown  on 
this  question  from  the  way  in  which  Peter  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  so 
clear  as  might  have  been  expected.  On  the  whole, 
the  internal  evidence  inclines  us  (so  Archbishop 
Thomson)  to  accept  the  account  that  this  Gospel 
has  some -connection  with  Peter.  (Inspiration.) — 
II.  Relation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  atid  Luke.  Up  to 
this  day  three  views  are  maintained  with  equal  ar- 
dor: (a)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  original  Gospel 
out  of  which  the  other  two  have  been  developed 
(Thiersch,  Herder,  Storr,  Ewald,  ice),  (6)  that  it 
was  a  compilation  from  the  other  two,  and  therefore 
was  written  last  (Griesbaeh,  De  Wettc,  &c.) ;  and  (c) 
that  it  was  copied  from  Matthew,  and  forms  a  Unk 
of  transition  between  the  other  two  (Hilgenfeld).  It 
is  obvious  that  they  refute  one  another :  the  same 
internal  evidence  suffices  to  prove  that  Mark  is  the 
first,  and  the  last,  and  the  intermediate.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  facts.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  contains 
scarcely  any  events  not  recited  by  the  others. 
There  are  verbal  coincidences  with  each  of  the 
others,  and  sometimes  peculiar  words  from  both 
meet  together  in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  unmistakable  marks  of 
independence.  The  hypothesis  which  best  meets 
these  facts  is,  that  whilst  the  matter  common  to  all 
three  evangelists,  or  to  two  of  them,  is  derived 
from  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles,  which  they 
had  purposely  reduced  to  a  common  form,  our  evan- 
gelist writes  as  an  independent  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  not  as  a  compiler ;  and  that  the  tradition 
that  the  Gospel  was  written  under  the  sanction  of 
Peter,  and  its  matter  in  some  dep-ee  derived  from 
him,  is  made  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an 
eye-witness  in  many  of  the  narratives.  (Gospkls.) 
— III.  lias  Gospel  rrrilten  primarUy  for  Gndiks. 
The  evangelist  scarcely  refers  to  the  0.  T.  in  his 
own  person.  The  word  Law  does  not  once  oi-cur. 
The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  likewise  omitted. 
Other  matters  interesting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are 
likewise  omitted  ;  e.  g.  the  references  to  the  0.  T. 
and  Law  in  Mat.  xii.  5-7,  the  reflections  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  sign,  Mat. 
xii.  38-45  ;  the  paralde  of  the  king's  son,  Mat.  xxii. 
1-14 ;  and  the  awful  dcimnci:ition  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  Mat.  xxiii.  Explanations  arQ 
given  in  some   places,  which  Jews  could  not  re- 
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quire  :  thus,  Jordan  is  a  "  river  "  (Mk.  i.  5  ;  Mat 
iii.  6) ;  the  Pharisees,  &c.,  "  used  to  fast "  (Mk.  ii. 
IS ;  ilat.  ix.  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are 
described  (Mk.  vii.  1-4;  Mat.  xv.  1,  2);  "the  time 
of  figs  was  not  yet,"  i.  e.  at  the  season  of  the  Pass- 
over (Mk.  xi.  is ;  Mat.  xxi.  19) ;  the  Sadducees' 
worst  tenet  is  mentioned  (Mk.  xii,  18);  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  "  over  against  the  temple  "  (Mk.  xiii.  3 ; 
Mat.  xxiv.  3) ;  at  the  Passover  men  eat  "  unleav- 
ened bread"  (Mk.  xiv.  1,  12 ;  Mat.  xxvi.  2,  17),  and 
explanations  are  given  which  Jews  would  not  need 
(Mk.  XV.  6,  16,  42 ;  Mat.  xxvii.  15,  27,  57).  Matter 
that  might  offend  is  omitted,  as  Mat.  x.  5,  6,  vi.  7, 
8.  Passages  abound  in  which  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Pharisaic  legal  spirit  and  the  Gospel 
comes  out  strongly  (Mk.  i.  22,  ii.  19,  22,  x.  6,  viii. 
15),  which  hold  out  hopes  to  the  heathen  of  ad- 
mission to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  without  the 
Jews  (xii.  9),  and  which  put  ritual  forms  below  the 
worship  of  the  heart  (ii.  18,  iii.  1-5,  vii.  6-23,  xii. 
33).  Mark  alone  preserves  these  words  of  Jesus, 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath  "  (ii.  27).  From  the  general  testimony 
of  these  and  other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected 
to  an  inference  from  one  or  other  amongst  them, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant 
for  use  in  the  first  instance  amongst  Gentiles. — IV. 
Time  when  the  Gospel  uas  written.  Nothing  can  be 
certainly  determined  on  this  point.  The  traditions 
are  contradictory.  Irenseus  says  that  it  was  written 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  Peter ;  but  in  other 
passages  (Eusebius  H.  E.)  it  is  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten during  Peter's  lifetime.  In  the  Bible  there  is 
nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not  likely  that 
it  dates  before  the  reference  to  Mark  in  Col.  iv.  10, 
where  he  is  only  introduced  as  a  relative  of  Barna- 
bas, as  if  this  were  his  greatest  distinction;  and 
this  epistle  was  written  about  a.  d.  62.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Mk.  xiii.  13,  24-30,  33,  &c.).  Probably, 
therefore,  it  was  written  between  a.  d.  63  and  70. — 
V.  Place  where  the  Gospel  was  written.  The  place 
is  as  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement,  Eusebius,  Je- 
rome, and  Epiphanius,  pronounce  for  Rome,  and 
many  moderns  take  the  same  view.  Chrysostom 
thinks  Alexandria;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by 
other  testimony. — TI.  Lane/nage.  The  Gospel  was 
written  in  Greek  ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if 
ancient  testimony  is  to  weigh.  Baronius  indeed, 
on  the  authority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  as- 
serts that  Latin  was  the  original  language. — VII. 
Genvineness  of  the  Gospel.  All  ancient  testimony 
makes  Mark  the  author  of  a  certain  Gospel,  and 
that  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
there  is  not  the  least  historical  ground  for  doubt- 
ing. Owing  to  the  very  few  sections  peculiar  to 
Mark,  evidence  from  patristic  quotation  is  some- 
what difficult  to  produce.  Justin  Martyr,  however, 
quotes  ch.  ix.  44,  46,  48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17,  and 
IrenajHS  cites  both  the  opening  and  closing  words 
(iii.  X.  6).  An  important  testimony  in  any  case,  but 
doublv  so  from  the  doubt  that  has  been  cast  on  the 
closing  verses  (xvi.  9-19).  These  verses  are  found 
in  the  Alexandrine,  Ephrem,  Beza,  and  many  other 
MSS.,  the  principal  versions,  &c.;  but  not  in  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.,  kc.  They  are  rejected 
by  Griesbach,  Rosenmiiller,  Schulz,  Fritzsche,  AN  lese- 
ler,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Tischendoif,  Alford,  &c.  Their 
genuineness  is  affirmed  bv  Simon,  Bengel,  Matthaci, 
Eichhom,  Hug,  Kuinoel^  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  Lachmann,  Lange,  &c.  (Schaff^  »n 
LangeS  Comm.,  Venables  in  Kitto,  Ayre).    (New 


Testamext  I.  §  89.)  With  the  exception  of  these 
few  verses  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is  placed 
above  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt.  (Cason.) — 
VIII.  Sti/le  and  Diction.  The  purpose  of  the  evan- 
gelist seems  to  be  to  [dace  betbrc  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  this.  He  uses  the  present  tense  instead 
of  tlie  Greek  narrative  aorist,  almost  in  every  chap- 
ter. Precise  and  minute  details  as  to  persons, 
places,  and  numbers,  abound  in  the  narrative.  All 
these  tend  to  give  force  and  vividness  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  human  life  of  our  Lord.  On  the  other 
side,  the  facts  are  not  very  exactly  arranged.  Its 
conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more  ob- 
scure than  the  others  (i.  13,  ix.  6,  6,  iv.  10-34). 
Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be  noticed ; 
amongst  them  the  following : — 1.  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 
words  are  used,  but  explaiued  for  Gentile  readers 
(iii.  17,  22,  V.  41,  vii.  11,  34,  ix.  43,  x.  46,  xiv.  36, 
XV.  22,  34).  2.  Latin  words  are  very  frequent. 
(Army  IL  ;  Execltioxeii  2  ;  Mo.ney  ;  Penny  ;  Pketo- 
RiLM,  kc.)  3.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun  ;  as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii.  only) 
ii.  16,  18,  20,  22,  27,  28.  4.  The  same  idea  is  often 
repeated  under  another  expression,  as  i.  42,  ii.  25, 
viii.  15,  xiv.  68,  kc.  5.  And  sometimes  the  repe- 
tition is  effected  by  means  of  the  opposite,  as  in 
i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  places.  6.  Sometimes 
emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reiteration,  as  in  ii.  16, 
19.  7.  There  are  many  words  peculiar  to  Mark.  The 
diction  of  Mark  presents  the  difficulty  that  «hilsi 
it  abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in  expressions  that 
recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is  still  much  more  akin 
to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  Matthew  than  to  the 
pure  stvle  of  Luke. — IX.  Quotations  from  the  0.  T. 
The  foilowing  list  of  references  to  the  0.  T.  ia 
nearly  or  quite  complete  : — 


rk  i. 

2 

Mar.  iii.  1. 

3 

Is.  xl.  3. 

'• 

44 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

U. 

25 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

iv. 

12 

Is.  vi.  10. 

vii 

6 

Is.  xxix.  13. 

10 

Ex.  XX.  12,  xxi.  17. 

ix. 

44 

I?.  Ixvl.  24. 

X. 

4 

Dent.  xxiv.  1. 

7 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

" 

19 

Ex.  XX.  12-17. 

xi 

17 

Is.  Ivi.  7 :  Jer.  vii.  11 

xii 

10 

Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

19 

Deut.  XXV.  5. 

" 

26 

Ex.  iii.  6. 

" 

29 

Deut.  vi.  4. 

31 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

" 

36 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

xiii. 

14 

Dan.  ix.  27. 

24 

Is.  xiii.  10. 

xiv. 

27 

Zecli.  xiii.  7. 

62 

Dan.  vii.  13. 

XV. 

28(?)l8.  liH.  12. 

'* 

84 

Ps.  xxU.  1. 

— X.  Contents  of  the  Gospel.  Though  this  Gospel 
has  little  historical  matter  which  is  not  shared  with 
some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been  silenced 
without  injury  to  the  divine  harmony.  It  is  the 
history  of  the"  war  of  Jesus  against  sin  and  evil  m 
the  world  during  the  time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man 
among  men.  *  Its  motto  might  well  be,  as  Lange 
observes,  those  words  of  Peter:  "How  God 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  all  that  were  oppre.-=sed  of  the  devd  ;  for 
God  was  with  Him  "  (Acts  x.  38).  The  principal 
divisions  in  the  Go?pel  are— 1.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  (i.  1-13).     2.  Acts  of  Jesus  in  GaUlee 
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(L  14-ix.  50).  8.  Teaching  in  Perea,  vrhere  the 
spirit  of  tlie  new  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  is  brought 
out  (x.  1-34).  4.  Teaching,  trials,  and  sufferings  in 
Jerusalem.  Jesus  revealing  Himself  as  Founder 
of  the  new  kingdom  (x.  35-xv.  47).  5.  Resurrec- 
tion (xvi.). 

•  Mar  krt,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  ma- 
^Srdb  =  barter,  traffic,  also  place  of  barter,  market, 
mart,  also  gain  from  traffic,  Ges.  (Ez.  xxvii.  13,  17, 
19,  25) ;  also  translated  "  merchandise  "  (ver.  9,  13 
margin,  27,  33,  34).  (Commerce  ;  Fairs.) — 2.  Gr. 
agora  =  a  place  of  public  resort  in  towns  and 
cities ;  any  open  place  where  the  people  came  to- 
gether for  business,  or  to  sit  and  converse  ;  in  N.  T. 
a  place,  market-place,  forum,  Robinson  N.  T.  Lex. 
(Gate)  (Mat  xL  16,  "xx.  3,  xxiiL  7,  &c.).  See 
Athens,  &c. 

Slar'moth  =  Meremoth  the  priest  (1  Esd.  viii. 
62  ;  compare  Ez.  viii.  33). 

Ma'roth  (Heb.  biltemesses),  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  western  lowland  of  Judah  whose  names  are 
alluded  to  or  played  upon  by  Micah  (>.  12). 

llir'riage.  The  topics  which  this  subject  presents 
to  our  consideration  in  connection  with  Biblical 
literature  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  under 
the  following  five  heads  : — I.  Its  origin  and  history. 
II.  The  conditions  under  which  it  could  be  legally 
effected.  III.  The  modes  by  which  it  was  effected. 
IV.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  married 
life.  y.  The  typical  and  allegorical  references  to 
marriage. — I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded 
on  the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  his  original  creation.  The  Creator, 
seeing  it  "  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  deter- 
mined to  form  an  "  help  meet  for  him  "  (Gen.  ii. 
18),  and  accordingly  completed  the  work  by  the 
addition  of  the  female  to  the  male  (i.  27).  No 
sooner  was  the  formation  of  woman  effected,  than 
Adam  recognized  in  that  act  the  will  of  the  Creator 
as  to  man's  social  condition.  "  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife  :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  " 
(ii.  24).  From  these  words,  coupled  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  the  formation  of  the  first 
woman,  we  may  evolve  the  following  principles : — 
(1.)  The  unity  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  her 
being  formed  out  of  man,  and  as  expressed  in  the 
woms  "one  flesh;"  (2.)  the  indissolubleness  of 
the  marriage  bond,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds 
(compare  Mat  xix.  9);  (3.)  monogamy,  as  the  origi- 
nal law  of  marriage;  (4.)  the  social  equality  of 
man  and  wife  ;  (5.)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  13);  and 
(6.)  the  respective  duties  of  man  and  wife.  The 
introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man  and  wife. 
As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the  latter, 
the  conditi(m  of  subordination  was  turned  into  sub- 
jection, and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  husband,  "he 
shall  rule  over  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  16).  The  evil  effects 
of  the  fall  were  soon  apparent  in  polygamy  (iv.  19), 
and  the  promiscuous  intermarriage  of  the  "  sons  of 
God "  (Sethites)  with  the  "  daughters  of  men " 
(Cainites)  in  the  days  preceding  the  flood  (vi.  2). 
In  the  post-diluvial  age  the  usages  of  marriage  were 
marked  with  the  simplicity  that  characterizes  a 
patriarchal  state  of  society.  The  rule  of  monogamy 
was  reestablished  by  the  example  of  Noah  and  his 
sons  (vii.  13).  The  early  patriarchs  selected  their 
wives  from  their  own  family  (xi.  29,  xxix.  4,  xxviii. 
2),  and  the  necessity  for  doing  this  on  religions 
grounds  superseded  the  prohibitions  that  afterward 


held  good  against  such  marriages  on  the  score  of 
kindred  (xx.  12  ;  Ex.  vi.  20 ;  compare  Lev.  xviii. 
9,  12).  Polygamy  prevailed  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxviii.  9,  x.\ix.  23,  28 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a 
great  extent  divested  of  the  degradation  which  in 
modern  times  attaches  to  that  practice.  In  judging 
of  it  we  must  take  into  regard  the  following  connid- 
erations  : — (1.)  that  the  principle  of  monogamy  was 
retained,  even  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the 
distinction  made  between  the  chief  or  original  wife 
and  the  secondary  wives  (Coxcubise)  ;  (2.)  that  tijc 
motive  which  led  to  polygamy  was  that  absorbing 
desire  of  progeny  which  is  prevalent  throughout 
Eastern  countries,  and  was  especially  powerful 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  (3.)  that  the  power  of  a 
parent  over  his  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his 
slave,  was  paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage, 
and  led  in  many  cases  to  phases  of  polygamy  that 
are  otherwise  quite  unintelligible,  as,  e.  g.,  to  the 
cases  where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  at  the 
request  of  his  wife,  under  the  idea  that  children 
born  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mistress  (Gen.  xvi.  3,  xxx.  4,  9) ;  or, 
again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at  the  instance 
of  the  father  (xxix.  23,  28;  Ex.  xxi.  9,  10).  Di- 
vorce also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  though 
but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (Gen.  xxi.  14). 
Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge  by  our  own 
standard.  The  Mosaic  Law  (Law  of  Moses)  aimed 
at  mitigating  rather  than  removing  evils  which  were 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  society  in  that  day. 
Its  enactments  were  directed  (1.)  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  polygamy ;  (2.)  to  obviate  the  injustice 
frequently  consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  a  father  or  a  master ;  (3.)  to  bring  divorce 
under  some  restriction  ;  and  (4.)  to  enforce  purity 
of  life  during  the  maintenance  of  the  matrimonial 
bond.  The  practical  results  of  these  regulations 
may  have  been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we 
have  but  small  opportunities  of  judging.  The 
usages  themselves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  re- 
mained in  full  force  to  a  late  period.  In  the  post- 
Babylonian  period  monogamy  appears  to  have  be- 
come more  prevalent  than  at  any  previous  time : 
indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polygamy  during  this 
period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  all  the  marriages  no- 
ticed being  with  single  wives  (Tob.  i.  9,  ii.  1 1  ;  Sus. 
29,  63  ;  Mat.  xviii.  25  ;  Lk.  i.  5  ;  Acts  v.  1).  Dur- 
ing  the  same  period  the  theory  of  monogamy  is 
set  forth  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  1-27.  The  practice  of 
polygamy  nevertheless  still  existed ;  Herod  the 
Great  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  atone  time.  The 
abuse  of  divorce  continued  unabated.  Our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  reestablished  the  integrity  and 
sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  by  the  following 
measures: — (1.)  by  the  confirmation  of  the  original 
charter  of  marriage  as  the  basis  on  which  all  regu- 
lations were  to  be  framed  (Mat  xix.  4,  5) ;  (2.)  by 
the  restriction  of  divorce  to  the  case  of  fornication 
(Adcltery),  and  prohibition  of  remarriage  in  all 
persons  divorced  on  improper  grounds  (v.  32,  xix. 
9;  Rom.  vii.  3;  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11);  (3.)  by  the  en- 
forcement of  moral  purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4, 
&c.),  and  especially  by  the  formal  condemnation  of 
fornication,  which  appears  to  have  been  classed 
among  acts  morally  indifferent  by  a  certain  party  in 
the  Church  (Acts  xv.  20).  Shortly  before  the 
Christian  era  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
views  entertained  on  the  question  of  marriage  as 
affecting  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  parts  of  man's 
nature.  Throughout  the  O.  T.  period  marriage  was 
regarded  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man, 
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nor  was  it  surmised  that  there  existed  in  it  any 
drawback  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree 
of  holiness.  In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and 
N.  T.  periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had  been 
evolved.  The  Esse.nes  were  the  first  to  .propound 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  marriage :  some  of 
them  avoided  it  altogether,  others  availed  themselves 
of  it  under  restrictions.  Similar  views  were  adopted 
by  the  Therapeutse  (Alexandria),  and  afterward 
by  the  Gnostics  (Puilosophy)  ;  thence  they  passed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of  the  distinct- 
ive tenets  of  the  Encratitea,  and  finally  developing  in- 
to the  system  of  monachism. — II.  The  conditions  of 
legal  marriage  are  decided  by  the  prohibitions  which 
the  law  of  any  country  imposes  upon  its  citizens. 
In  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  these  prohibitions 
were  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  regulated  mar- 
riage (i.)  between  an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israelite, 
and  (ii.)  between  an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own 
community,  i.  The  prohibitions  relating  to  foreign- 
ers were  based  on  that  instinctive  feeling  of  exclu- 
siveness,  which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every 
social  body,  and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength 
in  a  rude  state  of  society.  The  only  distinct  pro- 
hibition in  the  Mosaic  Law  refers  to  the  Canaanites, 
with  whom  the  Israelites  were  not  to  marry  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16;  Deut.  vii.  3,4).  But  beyond  this,  the 
legal  disabilities  to  which  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  subjected  (xxiii.  3),  acted  as  a  virtual 
bar  to  intermarriage  with  them,  totally  preventing 
the  marriage  of  Israelitish  women  with  Moabites, 
but  permitting  that  of  Israelites  with  Moabite 
women,  such  as  that  of  Mahlon  with  Ruth.  The 
prohibition  against  marriages  with  the  Edomites  or 
Egyptians  was  less  stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  na- 
tions received  the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admission 
to  the  full  citizenship  in  the  third  generation  of 
proselytism  (xxiii.  1,  8).  There  were  thus  three 
grades  of  prohibition — total  in  regard  to  the  Canaan- 
ites on  either  side ;  total  on  the  side  of  the  males 
in  regard  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites;  and 
temporary  on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the 
Edomites  and  Egyptians,  marriage  with  females  in 
the  two  latter  instances  being  regarded  as  legal. 
Marriages  between  Israelite  women  and  proselyted 
foreigners  were  at  all  times  of  rare  occurrence  (Lev. 
xxiv.  10;  IK.  vii.  14;  1  Chr.  ii.  17,  35).  In  the 
reverse  case,  viz.  the  marriage  of  Israelites  with 
foreign  women,  probably  the  wives  became  proselytes 
after  their  marriage,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Ruth 
(Ru.  i.  16);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  case  (1  K.  xi.  4,  xvi.  31 ;  Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  2  ;  Neh. 
xiii.  23-25).  Proselytism  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  an  essential  prerequisite  in  the  case 
of  a  wife,  though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband. 
In  the  N.  T.  no  special  directions  are  given  on  this 
head,  but  the  general  precepts  of  separation  be- 
tween believers  and  unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17) 
would  apply  with  special  force  to  the  case  of  mar- 
riage. The  progeny  of  illegal  marriages  between 
Israelites  and  non-Israelites  was  described  under  a 
peculiar  term,  marmer  (A.  V.  "  bastard  ; "  Deut. 
•xxiii.  2). — ii.  The  regulations  relative  to  marriage 
between  Israelites  and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into 
two  chisses:  1.  general,  and  2.  special.  1.  The 
general  regulations  are  based  on  considerations  of 
relationship.  The  most  important  passage  relating 
to  these  is  Lev.  xvii.  6-18,  wherein  we  have  first  a 
general  prohibition  against  marriage  between  a  man 
and  the  "  flesh  of  his  flesh  "  (A.  V.  "  near  of  kin," 
margin   "  remainder  of  his  flesh  "),  and  secondly, 
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special  prohibitions  against  marriage  with  a  moth- 
er, stepmother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  whether  "  born 
at  home  or  abroad,"  grand-daughter,  aunt,  nhethcr 
by  consanguinity  on  either  side,  or  by  marriage 
on  the  father's  side,  daughter-in-law,  brother's  wife, 
step-daughter,  wife's  mother,  stcp-graiid-daughtcr, 
or  wife's  sister  during  the  life-time  of  the  wife. 
An  exception  is  subsequently  made  (Deut.  xxv.  6) 
in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  in 
the  event  of  his  having  died  childless  (ste  be- 
low). Diflerent  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached 
to  the  infringement  of  these  prohibitions.  The 
ground  on  which  these  prohibitions  were  enacted 
are  reducible  to  the  following  three  heads:— (1.) 
moral  propriety ;  (2.)  the  practices  of  heathen  na- 
tions ;  and  (3.)  social  convenience.  The  first  of  those 
grounds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the  expres- 
sions by  which  the  various  offences  are  character- 
ized, as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibition  against 
approaching  "the  flesh  of  his  flesh."  The  second 
motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibitions  was  that 
the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, with  institutions  distinct  from  those  i)f  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii.  8),  as  well  as 
of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom  they  might 
come  in  contact.  Marriages  with  half-sisters  by  tiie 
same  father  were  allowed  at  Athens,  with  half-sis- 
ters by  the  same  mother  at  Sparta,  with  full  sisters 
in  Egypt  and  Persia.  The  third  ground  of  the  pro- 
hibitions, social  convenience,  comes  forward  solely 
in  the  case  of  marriage  with  two  sisters  simultane- 
ously, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  "  vex  "  or 
irritate  the  first  wife,  and  produce  domestic  jars. 
A  remarkable  exception  to  these  prohibitions  ex- 
isted in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's 
wife,  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  childless.  The 
law  which  regulates  this  has  been  named  the  "  Levi- 
rate,"  from  the  Latin  Uvir  =  brolher-in-lait.  The 
first  instance  of  this  custom  occurs  in  the  patri- 
archal period,  where  Onan  is  called  upon  to  marry 
his  brother  Er's  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8).  It  was 
confirmed  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxv.  5-1*). 
(BoAZ ;  Heir.)  The  Levirate  marriage  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
many  Eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia,  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Levirate  law 
offered  numerous  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  which  the  Jewish  teachers 
are  so  conspicuous.  One  such  case  is  brought  forward 
by  the  Sadducees  for  the  sake  of  entangling  our 
Lord,  and  turns  upon  the  complications  which  would 
arise  in  the  world  to  come  (the  existence  of  which 
the  Sadducees  sought  to  invalidate)  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  same  woman  having  been  married  to 
several  brothers ^Mat.  xxii.  23-30).  The  Rabbinical 
solution  of  this  difficidty  was  that  the  wife  would 
revert  to  the  first  husband :  our  Lord  on  the  other 
hand  subverts  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difficulty 
was  based,  viz.  that  the  material  conditions  of  the 
present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world  to 
come;  and  thus  He  asserts  the  true  character  of 
marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  institu- 
tion. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talniudical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  being  the 
book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Ythamoth.  From  the 
prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible,  others  have  been 
deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential  reasoning.  Tlius 
the  Talmudists  added  to  the  Levitical  relationships 
several  remoter  ones,  which  they  termed  $fcovdaty, 
such  as  grandmother  and  great-grandmother,  great- 
grandchild, &c. :  the  only  points  in  which  they  at  all 
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touched  the  Levitical  d^jrees  were,  that  they  added 
(a)  the  wife  of  the  father's  ttferine  brother  under  the 
i  lea  that  in  the  text  the  brother  described  was  only 
by  the  same  father,  and  (b)  the  mother's  brother's 
wife,  for  which  they  had  no  authority.  Considerable 
dilferences  of  opinion  have  arisen  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  process  of  reasoning  should  be  carried ; 
and  conflicting  laws  have  been  made  in  different  coun- 
tries, professedly  based  on  the  same  original  author- 
ity. But  first,  the  legislator  apparently  intended  to 
give  an  exhaustive  list  of  prohibitions ;  for  he  not 
oulv  gives  examples  of  decrees  of  relationship,  but 
specifies  the  prohibitions  in  cases  strictly  parallel, 
e.  g.  son's  daughter  and  daughter's  daughter  (Lev. 
xviii.  10,  compare  also  17).  Secondly,  he  evidently 
did  not  regard  the  degree  as  the  test  of  the  prohibi- 
tion ;  for  he  establishes  u  different  rule  in  regard  to 
a  brother's  widow  and  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
though  the  degree  of  relationship  is  parallel.  Third- 
ly, tliere  must  have  been  some  tangible  and  even 
strong  grounds  for  the  distinctions  noted  in  the  de- 
grees of  equal  distance ;  and  it  then  becomes  im- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  these  grounds  are  of 
jterpetual  force,  or  arise  out  of  a  peculiar  state  of 
society  or  legislation.  The  cases  to  which  these 
remarks  would  especially  apply  are,  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or 
marriage,  and  a  maternal  uncle's  widow.  As  to  the 
first  and  third  of  these,  we  may  observe  that  the 
Hebrews  regarded  the  relationship  between  the  wife 
and  her  husband's  family  as  closer  than  that  between 
the  husband  and  his  wife's  family.  Illustrations  of 
this  difference  are  (a.)  that  a  husband's  brother  was 
subject  to  the  Levirate  law ;  (6.)  that  the  nearest 
relative  on  the  husband's  side  was  his  widow's  go'el 
or  avenger  of  blood;  and  {e.)  that  an  heiress  must 
marry  a  relative  on  her  father's  side.  When,  how- 
ever, we  transplant  the  Levitical  regulations  from 
the  Hebrew  to  any  other  commonwealth,  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  taking  into  account  the  temporary 
and  local  conditions  of  relationship  in  each,  and 
in  extending  the  prohibition,  in  conformity  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Law,  to  cases  where  alterations 
in  the  social  or  legal  condition  have  taken  place. 
Thus  the  prohibition  may  be  extended  to  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow  in  all  cases,  as  the  Levirate 
law  is  abolished  ;  also  from  the  paternal  to  the  ma- 
ternal uncle's  widow,  as  the  peculiar  differences  be- 
tween relationships  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side 
are  abolished.  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter is  not  only  not  prohibited,  but  actually  permitted 
by  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  but  it  remains  to 
be  argued  («.)  whether  the  permission  was  granted 
under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  (6.)  whether  those  or 
strictly  parallel  circumstances  exist  at  the  present 
day;  and  (<?.)  whether,  if  they  do  not  exist,  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  would  or  would 
not  justify  extending  the  prohibition  to  such  a  rela- 
tionship on  the  authority  of  the  Levitical  Law.  We 
are  here  viewing  the  question  simply  in  its  relation 
to  the  Levitical  Law,  and  omit  all  notice  of  other 
arguments  pro  and  con.'  As  to  marriage  with  the 
niece,  which  was  also  permitted  by  the  Slosaic  Law, 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  without  scruple  (Jos.  xii.  4,  ij  0,  xvii.  1,  g  3, 
xviii.  5,  §  1 ;  see  Othxiel)  ;  but  this  marriage  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  incestuous. — 2.  Among 
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the  special  prohibitions  we  have  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing: (1.)  The  high-priest  was  forbidden  to  marry 
any  except  a  virgin  selected  from  his  own  people, 
i.  e.  an  Israelite  (Lev.  xxi.  13,  14).  (2.)  The  priests 
were  less  restricted  in  their  choice ;  they  were  only 
prohibited  from  marrying  prostitutes  and  divorced 
women  (xxi.  7).  (3.)  Heiresses  were  prohibited 
from  marrying  out  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvL 
6-9 ;  compare  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4.)  Persons  defective 
in  physical  powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with 
Israelites  by  virtue  of  the  regulations  in  Deut.  xxiii. 
1.  (5.)  In  the  Christian  Church,  bishops  and  dea- 
cons were  prohibited  from  having  more  than  one 
wife  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12),  a  prohibition  of  an  am- 
biguous nature,  inasmuch  as  it  may  refer  (a.)  to 
polygamy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  ex- 
plamed  by  Theodoret,  and  most  of  the  Fathers  (and 
so  Doddridge,  Barnes,  &c.) ;  (6.)  to  marriage  after 
the  decease  of  the  first  wife  (so  Beza,  Conybeare  k 
Howson) ;  or  (c.)  to  marriage  after  divorce  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife.  The  probable  sense  is 
second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever,  including  all 
the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  two  last,  which  were  allowable  in  the 
case  of  the  laity,  while  the  first  was  equally  forbid- 
den to  all  (so  Mr.  Bevan ;  but  Macknight,  Scott,  &c., 
suppose  the  apostle  here  referred  to  polygamy  and 
the  second  marriage  of  one  improperly  divorced ; 
see  Divorce).  (6.)  A  similar  prohibition  applied  to 
those  who  were  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
ecclesiastical  order  of  widows  ( 1  Tim.  v.  9;  Widow); 
in  this  case  the  words  "  wife  of  one  man  "  can  be  ap- 
plied but  to  two  cases,  (a.)  to  remariiage  after  the  de-, 
cease  of  the  husband  (so  Whitby,  Barnes,  &c.),  or  (6.) 
after  divorce  (so  Conybeare  &  Howson ;  see  above). 
That  divorce  was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance 
of  the  wife,  is  implied  in  Mk.  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  11, 
and  is  alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers.  But 
St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  general  question  of 
remarriage  (so  Mr.  Bevan).  (7.)  With  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  remarriage  of  divorced 
persons,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  a 
wife  divorced  at  the  instance  of  the  husband  might 
marry  whom  she  liked  ;  but  if  her  second  husband 
died  or  divorced  her,  she  could  not  revert  to  her 
first  husband,  on  the  ground  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  she  was  "  defiled  "  (Deut.  xxiv.  2-4) ;  we 
may  infer  from  the  statement  of  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  remarriage  of  the  orig- 
inal parties,  if  the  divorced  wife  had  remained  un- 
married in  the  interval.  In  the  X.  T.  there  are  no 
direct  precepts  on  the  subject  of  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons.  All  the  remarks  bearing  upon 
the  point  had  a  primary  reference  to  an  entirely 
different  subject,  viz.  the  abuse  of  divorce.  With 
regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced  in  the 
Bible.  Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with  approval 
in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii.  17,  v.  18;  Is.  Ixii.  6), 
and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to  the  more 
definite  one  of  years,  we  mtist  take  into  account  the 
very  early  age  at  which  persons  arrive  at  puberty 
in  Oriental  countries.  In  modem  Egypt  marriage 
takes  place  in  general  before  the  bride  has  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen,  frequently  when  she  is  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  occasionally  when  she  is  only  ten.  Tlte 
Taimudists  forbade  marriage  in  the  case  of  a  man 
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under  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  under  twelve  years  and  a  day.  The  usual 
age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  eighteen 
years.  Certain  days  were  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  and  marriage — the  fourth  day  for  virgins, 
and  the  fifth  for  widows.  The  more  modem  Jews 
similarly  appoint  different  days  for  virgins  and 
widows,  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  the  former, 
Thursday  for  the  latter  (Picart,  i.  240).— III.  The 
customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  Oriental  nations 
generally,  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of  marriage, 
as  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  the  rite  itself, 
diflfer  in  many  respects  from  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  the 
bride  devolved  not  on  the  bridegroom  himself,  but 
on  his  relations  or  on  a  friend  deputed  by  the  bride- 
groom for  this  purpose  (Gen.  xxi.  21,  xxiv.,  xxviii.  1, 
xxxviii.  6).  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bridegroom's 
wishes  were  not  consulted  in  this  arrangement.  As 
a  general  rule  the  proposal  originated  with  the  fam- 
ily of  the  bridegroom.  The  imaginary  case  of 
•women  soliciting  husbands  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed 
to  convey  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of 
•war.  The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes 
asked  (Gen.  xxiv.  58);  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  subordinate  to  the  previous  consent  of  the 
father  and  the  adult  brothers  (xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11). 
Occasionally  the  whole  business  of  selecting  the 
wife  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  bride  was  followed  by  the  espousal, 
which  was  not  altogether  like  our  "  engagement," 
but  was  a  formal  proceeding,  undertaken  by  a  friend 
or  legal  representative  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  by  the  parents  on  the  part  of  the  bride :  it  was 
confirmed  by  oaths,  and  accompanied  with  presents 
to  the  bride  and  her  relatives.  These  presents 
were  described  by  difiFerent  terms,  that  to  the  bride 
by  Heb.  mohar  (A.  V.  "  dowry  "),  and  that  to  the 
relations  by  Heb.  mattdn.  Thus  Shechem  oflTers 
"never  so  much  dowry  and  gift"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12), 
the  former  for  the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relations. 
Mr.  Bevan,  with  Saalschiitz,  denies,  and  Dr.  Gins- 
burg  (in  Kitto),  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.,  affirm  that  the 
mohar  was  a  price  paid  down  to  the  father  for  the 
sale  of  his  daughter.  Such  a  custom  undoubtedly 
prevails  in  certain  parts  of  the  East  at  the  present 
day,  but  (so  Mr.  Bevan)  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  with  free  women  in  patriarchal  times 
(xxxi.  15;  Ex.  xxi.  7).  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
expected  that  the  mohar  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  position  of  the  bride,  and  that  a  poor  man 
could  not  on  that  account  afford  to  marry  a  rich 
wife  (1  Sam.  xviii.  23).  Occasionally  the  bride 
received  a  dowry  from  her  father  (Judg.  i.  15; 
1  K.  ix.  16).  "a  "settlement,"  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.  a  written  document  se- 
curing property  to  the  wife,  did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  post-Babylonian  period ;  the  only  in- 
stance we  have  of  one  is  in  Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is 
described  as  an  "instrument."  The  Talmudists 
styled  it  a  ceihubdh  (literally  a  writing),  and  have 
laid  down  minute  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna  ex- 
pressly on  that  subject.  The  act  of  betrothal  was 
celebrated  by  a  feast,  and  among  the  more  modem 
Jews  it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  for  the  bride- 
groom to  place  a  ring  on  the  bride's  finger.  Some 
writers  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  rings 
noticed  in  the  0.  T.  (Ex.  xxxv.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were 
nuptial  rings,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  this.  The  ring  was  nevertheless  regarded  among 
the  Hebrews  as  a  token  of  fidelity  (Gen.  xli.  42), 


and  of  adoption  into  a  family  (Lk.  xv.  22).  Between 
the  betrothal  and  the  marriage  an  intctvdl  t-lappcd, 
varying  from  a  few  days  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen. 
xxiv.  65\  to  a  full  year  for  virgins  and  a  montli  for 
widows  m  later  times.  During  this  period  the  bride 
elect  lived  with  her  friends,  and  all  communication 
between  herself  and  her  future  husband  was  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  a  friend  deputed  for  the 
purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of  the  bridegroom  " 
(Jn.  iii.  29).  She  was  now  virtually  regarded  ns 
the  wife  of  her  future  husband.  Hence  faithless- 
ness on  her  part  was  punishable  with  death  (Dent, 
xxii.  23,  24),  the  husband  having,  however,  the 
option  of  "putting  her  away"  (Slat.  i.  19;  Dcut. 
xiv.  1  ff.). — In  the  wedding  itself  the  most  observ- 
able point  is,  that  there  were  no  definite  religious 
ceremonies  connected  with  it.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  some  formal  ratification  of  the  espousal  with  an 
oath  took  place,  as  implied  in  some  allusions  to 
marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8;  Mai.  ii.  14),  particularly  in  the 
expression,  "  the  covenant  of  her  God  "  ( I'rov.  ii. 
17),  as  applied  to  the  marriage-bond,  and  that  a 
blessing  was  pronounced  (Gen.  xxiv.  60;  Rih  iv.  11, 
12),  sometimes  by  the  parents  (Tob.  vii.  13).  But 
the  essence  of  the  marriage  ceremony  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  the  bride  from  her  father's  house  to 
that  of  the  bridegroom  or  his  father.  The  bride- 
groom prepared  himself  for  the  occasion  by  putting 
on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his 
head  the  handsome  turban  described  by  the  term 
peer  (Is.  Ixi.  10,  A.  V.  "ornaments";  HKAn-PRESs), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  garland  (Cant.  iii.  11):  he 
was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  "  all 
powders  of  the  merchant "  (iii.  6).  The  bride  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  ceremony  by  taking  a  bnth, 
generally  on  the  day  preceding  the  wedding.  The 
notices  of  it  in  the  Bible  are  few  (Ru.  iii.  3;  Ez. 
xxiii.  40 ;  Eph.  v.  26,  27).  The  distinctive  feature 
of  the  bride's  attire  was  the  ixffiph,  or  "  veil  "—a 
light  robe  of  ample  dimensions,  which  covered  not 
only  the  face  but  the  whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv.  65  ; 
compare  xx.\viii.  14,  15).  (Dress.)  This  was  re- 
garded as  the  svmbol  of  her  submission  to  her  hus- 
band (1  Cor.  xi.  10).  She  also  wore  a  peculiar 
girdle,  named  in  Heb.  kishxhurim,  the  "  attire " 
(A.  v.),  which  no  bride  cotild  forget  (Jer.  ii.  32); 
and  her  head  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  which 
was  again  so  distinctive  of  the  bride,  that  the  Heb. 
term  caMh,  "  bride,"  originated  from  it.  (Crown  ; 
DiAPEM.)  If  the  bride  were  a  virgin,  she  wore  her 
hair  flowing.  Her  robes  were  white  (Rev.  xix.  8), 
and  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  thread  (Ps. 
xlv.  13,  14),  and  covered  with  perfumes  (xly.  8) ; 
she  was  further  decked  out  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18, 
Ixi.  10;  Rev.  xxi.  2).  When  the  fixed  hour  arrived, 
which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening,  the  bride- 
groom set  forth  from  his  house,  attended  by  his 
groomsmen  (A.  V.  "  companions,"  Judg.  xiv.  1 1 ; 
"children  of  the  bride-chamber,"  Mat.  ix.  15),  pre- 
ceded by  a  band  of  musicians  or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi. 
27 ;  Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9 ;  1  Mc.  ix.  89),  and  accom- 
panied by  persons  bearing  flambeaux  (2  Esd.  x.  2; 
Mat.  XXV.  7;  compare  Jer.  xxv.  10;  Rev.  xviii.  23, 
"  the  light  of  a  candle  ").  (Lamp  ;  Lantern.)  Hav 
ing  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with  her 
mcidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Mat.  xxv. 
6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  his  own 
or  his  father's  house,  with  every  demonstration  of 
gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On  their  way  back  they 
were  joined  bv  a  party  of  maidens,  friends  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  in  waiting  to  catch 
the  procession  as  it  passed  (Mat.  xxv.  6).    The  in- 
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habitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets 
to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11).  At  the 
house  a  feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends 
and  neijihbors  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22 ;  Mat. 
xxii.  1-10;  Lk.  xiv.  8;  Jn.  ii.  2),  and  the  festivities 
were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even  fourteen  days 
(Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19).  (Baxqlet;  Meals.) 
The  guests  were  provided  bj'  the  host  with  fit- 
ting robes  (Mat  x.\iL  11),  and  the  feast  was  enliv- 
ened with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other  amuse- 
ments. The  bridegroom  now  entered  into  direct 
communication  with  the  bride,  and  the  joy  of  the 
friend  was  "  fulfilled "  at  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  (Jn.  iii.  29)  conversing  with  her,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  share  in  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a 
virgin,  parched  com  was  distributed  among  the 
guests.  The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the  con- 
ducting of  the  bride  to  the  bridal-chamber  (Heb. 
lieder  or  cheder)  (Judg.  xv.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  16),  where  a 
canopy  (Heb.  huppdh  or  chuppdh)  was  prepared  (Ps. 
xix.  5  ;  Joel  ii.  16).  The  bride  was  still  completely 
veiled,  so  that  the  deception  practised  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxix.  23)  was  very  possible.  A  newly  married 
man  was  exempt  from  military  service,  or  from  any 
public  business  which  might  draw  him  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  space  of  a  year  (Deut.  xxiv.  5):  a 
similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him  who  was  be- 
trothed (xx.  7).  Among  the  modern  Jews  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  performed  by  a  Rabbi,  who  covers 
the  bridal  pair,  as  they  .stand  under  the  canopy, 
with  the  talUh  or  fringed  wrapper  which  the  bride- 
groom has  on,  joins  their  hands,  pronounces  over  a 
cup  of  wine  the  benediction  of  affiance,  and  after 
the  pair  have  tasted  of  the  cup  and  the  bridegroom 
has  put  on  the  bride's  finger  a  plain  gold  ring,  reads 
aloud  the  marriage  settlement,  and  then  pronounces 
over  another  cup  of  wine  seven  benedictions.  The 
bridegroom  and  bride  taste  again  of  this  cup  of 
blessing,  and  when  the  glass  is  emptied  it  is  put  on 
the  ground  and  the  bridegroom  breaks  it  with  his 
foot,  to  remind  them  that  Jerusalem  is  destroyed 
and  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.  With  this  the 
ceremony  is  concluded,  amid  the  shouts  May  you  be 
happy!  (Ginsburg,  in  Kitto). — IV.  In  considering 
the  social  and  domestic  conditions  of  married  life 
among  the  Hebrews,  we  must  in  the  first  place  take 
into  account  the  position  assigned  to  women  gener- 
ally in  their  social  scale.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  women,  whether  married  or  unmarried, 
went  about  with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen.  xii.  14, 
xxiv.  16,  65,  xxix.  11 ;  1  Sam.  i.  1.3).  Women  not 
unfrequently  held  important  offices.  They  took 
their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest  (Ex.  xv.  20 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7) :  in  short,  they  enjoyed  as  much 
freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the  women  of  our  own 
countr\\  If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is 
certain  that  the  wife  must  have  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  her  own  home.  She  appears  to 
have  taken  her  part  in  family  affairs,  and  even  to 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  indepen- 
dence (2  k.  iv.  8 ;  Judg.  iv.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  &c.). 
(Child  ;  Dauoiiter  ;  Vow  ;  Women.)  The  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have  been 
characterized  by  affection  and  tenderness.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  exceptions 
to  tliis  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous  than  is 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  happiness. 
One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  polygamy  is  the 
discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies  and  quarrels 
of  the  several  wives  (Gen.  xxi.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  6). 
The  purchase  of  wives,  and  the  small  amount  of 


liberty  allowed  to  daughters  in  the  choice  of  hus- 
bands, must  inevitably  have  led  to  unhappy  unions. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  mutual  relations  of  husband  and 
wife  are  a  subject  of  frequent  exhortation  (Eph.  v. 
22,  33 ;  Col.  iii.  18,  19 ;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  1-7). 
The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  household  were 
multifarious :  in  addition  to  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  domestic  arrangements,  such  as  cook- 
ing, from  which  even  women  of  rank  were  not  ex- 
empted (Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi.  15; 
Meals),  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  the  va- 
rious textures  required  in  an  Eastern  establishment 
devolved  upon  her  (xxxi.  13,  21,  22 ;  Dress), 
and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she 
produced  a  surplus  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdles, 
which  she  sold,  and  so,  like  a  well-freighted  mer- 
chant-ship, brought  in  wealth  to  her  husband 
from  afar  (xxxi.  14,  24).  The  Mishna  thus  de- 
scribes a  wife's  duties  toward  her  husband :  "  She 
must  grind  corn,  and  bake,  and  wash,  and  cook,  and 
suckle  his  child,  make  his  bed,  and  work  in  wool. 
If  she  brought  her  husband  one  bondwoman,  she 
need  not  grind,  bake,  or  wash ;  if  two,  she  need  not 
cook,  nor  suckle  his  child  ;  if  three,  she  need  not 
make  his  bed,  nor  work  in  wool ;  if  four,  she  may 
sit  in  her  chair  of  state.''  Whatever  money  she 
earned  by  her  labor  belonged  to  her  husband.  The 
legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex.  xxi.  10, 
under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment,  and  duty 
of  marriage  or  conjugal  right.  (Concubine  ;  Widow.) 
— V.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  marriage 
have  exclusive  reference  to  one  subject,  viz.  to  ex- 
hibit the  spiritual  relationship  between  God  and  hia 
people.  The  earliest  form  in  which  the  image  is 
implied,  is  in  the  expressions  "  to  go  a  whoring," 
and  "  whoredom,"  as  descriptive  of  the  rupture  of 
that  relationship  by  acts  of  idolatry.  These  ex- 
pressions have  by  some  writers  been  taken  in  their 
primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to  the  licen- 
tious practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  destroys  the 
whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  plain  language  of  Scripture.  Israel  is  described 
as  the  false  wife  (Is.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  iii.  1,  6,  8);  Jehovah 
is  the  injured  husband  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Jer.  ii.  20; 
Hos.  iv.  12,  ix.  1) ;  the  other  party  in  the  adultery 
is  specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  false 
gods  (Deut.  xxxi.  16;  Judg.  ii.  17;  1  Chr.  v.  25; 
Ez.  XX.  30,  xxiii.  30),  sometimes  particularlv  (Lev. 
xvii.  7,  XX.  5,  6 ;  Judg.  viii.  27,  33 ;  Num.  xv.  39). 
The  image  is  drawn  out  more  at  length  in  Ez.  xxiii. 
and  Hos.  i.,  iii.  The  direct  comparison  with  mar- 
riage is  confined  in  the  0.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings, unless  we  regard  the  Canticles  as  an  allegor- 
ical work.  The  actual  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  His  people  is  generally  the  point  of  comparison 
(Is.  liv.  5,  Ixii.  4;  Jer.  iii.  14;  Hos.  ii.  19;  Mai.  ii. 
11).  In  the  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom 
is  transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Mat.  ix.  16 ; 
Jn.  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church  (2 
Cor.  xi.  2;  Rev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and  the 
comparison  thus  established  is  converted  by  St. 
Paul  into  an  illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  as  before,  described  as  foniication 
or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical  Babvlon 
(Rev.  xvii.  1,  2,  5).     AnuLTERY ;  Harlot. 

liars'  Hill.     Areopagus. 

Mar'seHia  (Heb.  fr.  Pere.  =  worthy  man,  Benfcy, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia,  "  wise 
men  which  knew  the  times,"  saw  the  king's  face 
and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth.  i.  14). 
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Martha  (Gr.  fr.  Aram.  fem.  of  mdrS,  lord,  =  lady 
[so  Prof.  Plumptre]),  a  woman  of  Bethanv,  sister  of 
Lazarus  and  Mary.  The  facts  recorded  in  Lk.  x, 
and  Jn.  xi.  indicate  that  Martha  possessed  a  char- 
acter devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of 
devotion,  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes,  and  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Christ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular 
belief  in  a  resurrection  (Jn.  xi.  24),  but  not  rising, 
as  her  sister  (Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus)  did,  to  the 
belief  that  Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to 
belong,  not  to  the  future  only,  but  to  the  present. 
When  she  first  comes  before  us  in  Lk.  x.  38,  as  re- 
ceiving her  Lord  into  her  house,  she  loses  the  calm- 
ness of  her  spirit,  is  "  cumbered  with  much  serv- 
ing," is  "  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things." 
She  needs  the  reproof  "  one  thing  is  needful ; "  but 
her  love,  though  imperfect  in  its  form,  is  yet  rec- 
ognized as  true,  and  she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus 
and  Mary,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  whom 
Jesus  loved  (Jn.  xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  it  may 
be  noticed,  is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister, 
the  head  and  manager  of  the  household.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  of 
"  Simon  the  leper  "  of  Mat.  xxvi.  6  and  Mk.  xiv.  3. 
(Simon  7.)  The  same  character  shows  itself  in  Jn. 
xi.  The  same  spirit  of  complaint  that  she  had 
shown  before  finds  utterance  again  (ver.  21),  but 
there  is  now,  what  there  was  not  before,  a  fuller 
faith  at  once  in  His  wisdom  and  His  power  (ver. 
22).  And  there  is  in  that  sorrow  an  education  for 
her  as  well  as  for  others.  She  rises  from  the  for- 
mula of  the  Pharisee's  creed  to  the  confession 
which  no  "  flesh  and  blood,"  no  human  traditions, 
could  have  revealed  to  her  (ver.  24-27).  Her  name 
appears  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She  is  present  at 
the  supper  at  Bethany  as  "  serving  ".(Jn.  xii.  2). 
The  old  character  shows  itself  still,  but  it  has  been 
freed  from  evil.  She  is  no  longer  "  cumbered,"  no 
longer  impatient.  Activity  has  been  calmed  by 
trust.  When  other  voices  are  raised  against  her 
sister's  overflowing  love,  hers  is  not  heard  among 
them. 

*  Mar'tyr,  the  L.  and  Eng.  form  of  the  Gr.  martur  or 
marhis,  generally  and  literally  translated  "  witness  " 
(Mat.  xviii.  16,  xxvL  65;  Acts  xxii.  15,  &c.),  but 
three  times  "  martyr  "  in  the  A.  V.  (xxii.  20 ;  Rev. 
iL  13,  xvii.  6).  the  "  witnesses  "  to  the  Gospel 
might  have  to  suffer  death  for  their  testimony,  and 
hence  arises  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Greek  word, 
corresponding  to  our  present  sense  of  the  English 
word  "  martyr." 

Ma'ry  (Gr.  Maria,  fr.  Heb.  =  Miriam)  the  Wife 
•f  Cle'o-phas.  So  in  A.  V.  of  Jn.  xix.  25,  but  ac- 
curately "  the  Mary  of  Clopas  "  or  "  Clopas's  Mary." 
In  this  passage  we  read  that  "  there  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and  His  mother's  sister, 
Mary  of  Clopas  (A.  V. '  Mary  the  icife  of  Cleophas '), 
and  Mary  Magdalene."  The  same  group  of  women 
is  described  in  Mat.  xxvii.  56  as  consisting  of  "  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children ; "  and 
in  Mk.  XV.  40  as  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the 
Jnother  of  James  the  Little  (A.  V.  "  the  less  ")  and 
of  Joses  and  Salome."  From  a  comparison  of 
tiiese  passages,  it  appears  that  Mary  of  Clopas, 
and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  are  the 
same  person,  and  the  sister  of  Mary  the  Virgin. 
There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  fact  of  two 
Bisters  seeming  to  bear  the  name  of  Mary.  To  es- 
cape this  difficulty,  it  has  been  suggested  (1.)  that 
the  two  clauses  "his  mother's  sister "  and  " Mary 
of  Clopas  "  are  not  in  apposition,  but  four  persons 
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were  present,  viz.  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sister 
nVieselcr  makes  this  sister  =  Salome),  Mary  of 
Clopas,  Mary  Magdalene;  (2.)  that  "  sister  "  here  = 
cousin.  But  the  fact  of  two  sisters  having  the  same 
name,  though  unusual,  is  not  singular.  Genealogical 
tables  give  a  pair  of  Antonias,  and  a  pair  of  Octa- 
vias,  daughters  of  the  same  father,  in  one  case  of 
diflerent  mothers,  in  the  other  of  the  same  mother, 
also  two  Cleopatras.  (Onias  3,  4 ;  Ilnnon  1'hilip  1, 
2.)  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  may  have  been 
the  holy  woman  after  whom  Jewish  mothers  called 
their  daughters,  just  as  Spanish  mothers  not  unfre- 
qucntly  give  the  name  of  Mary  to  their  children, 
male  and  female  alike,  in  honor  of  Mary  the  Virgin. 
This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  names  are 
identical,  but  on  a  close  examination  of  the  Greek  text 
we  find  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  the  ease. 
Mary  the  Virgin  is  in  Gr.  Mariam  (so  Mr.  Meyrick), 
her  sister  is  Maria.  Mary  of  Clopas  was  proba- 
bly elder  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother,  and  may 
have  married  Clopas  or  Alpheus  while  her  sister 
was  still  a  girl.  She  had  (so  Mr.  Meyrick)  four 
sons,  and  at  least  three  daughters.  The  names  of 
the  daughters  are  unknown  ;  those  of  the  sons  are 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  be- 
came enrolled  among  the  twelve  apostles  (but 
see  James  ;  Jude),  and  a  third  (Simon  4)  may 
have  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  charge  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Of  Joses  and  the 
daughters  we  know  nothing.  Mary  herself  is 
brought  before  us  for  the  first  time  on  the*  day  of 
the  Crucifixion — in  the  parallel  passages  already 
quoted  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  we  find  her  sitting  deso- 
lately at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Mat.  xxvii. 
61  ;  ilk.  XV.  47),  and  at  the  dawn  of  Easter  morning 
she  was  again  there  with  sweet  spices,  which  she  had 
prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Mat.  xxviii.  1 ;  Mk. 
xvi.  1 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  56)  (so  Mr.  Meyrick ;  see  Mart 
Magdalene),  and  was  one  of  those  who  had  "a 
vision  of  angels,  which  said  that  He  was  alive " 
(Lk.  xxiv.  23).  These  are  all  the  glimpses  that  we 
have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Alpheus  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  except  as  designating  Mary  and  James.  Prob- 
ably he  was  dead  before  the  ministry  of  our  Lord 
commenced.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  the 
Virgin,  was  probably  likewise  dead ;  and  the  two 
widowed  sisters,  as  was  natural  both  for  comfort 
and  for  protection,  were  in  the  custom  of  living 
together  in  one  house. 

Ma'ry  (see  above)  Mag-da-le'ne  [as  an  English 
word  often  pronounced  mag'da-lene]  (see  Magda- 
lene and  below).  Four  different  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this  name.  (1.)  The  most  natural, 
that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Magdala.  The 
statement,  that  the  women  with  whom  she  journeyed 
followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mk.  xv.  41),  agrees  with 
this  notion.  (2.)  Another  explanation  has  been 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudic  writers  in  their 
calumnies  against  the  Nazarenes  make  mention  of  a 
Miriam  Megaddela,  and  explain  it  as  =  the  tvintr 
or  pt'aiitr  of  hair.  (3.)  Either  seriously,  or  with 
the  patristic  fondness  for  paronomasia,  Jerome  sees 
in  her  name,  and  in  that  of  her  town,  the  old  Jlip- 
dol  (=  a  walch-toicer),  the  steadfastness  of  her  faith. 
(4.)  Origen  sees  in  her  name  (fr.  Heb.  gddal  =  to  be 
great)  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness  as  har- 
ing  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  wit- 
ness of  His  resurrection.— I.  She  comes  before  us 
first  in  Lk.  viii.  2,  among  the  women  who  "  minis- 
tered unto  Him  of  their  substance."  All  appear  to 
have  occupied  a  position  of  comparative  wealth. 
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With  all  the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for 
their  deliverance  from  "evil  spirits  and  infirmities." 
Of  Mary  it  is  said  specially  that  "  seven  devils 
went  out  of  her,"  and  the  number  indicates,  as  in 
Mat  xii.  45,  and  the  "L^on"  of  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  (Mk.  v.  9),  a  posseggiou  of  more  than  or- 
dinary malignity.  We  must  think  of  her  accord- 
ingly, as  ha\ing  had,  in  their  most  aggravated  forms, 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  and  spiritual 
disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other  demoniacs,  the 
wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided  consciousness, 
the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long-continued  fits  of 
silence.  From  that  stote  of  misery  she  had  been 
set  free  by  the  presence  of  the  Healer,  and,  in  the 
absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  other  ties  and  duties, 
she  found  her  safety  and  her  blessedness  in  follow- 
ing Him.  It  will  explain  much  that  follows  if  we 
remember  that  this  life  of  ministration  must  have 
brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  the  closest  compan- 
ionship with  Salome  the  mother  of  James  and 
John  (Mk.  XV.  40),  and  even  also  with  Mary  the 
mother  of  the  Lord  (Jn.  xii.  25).  The  women  who 
thus  devoted  themselves  are  not  prominent  in  the 
history :  we  have  no  record  of  their  mode  of  life,  or 
abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during  the  few  momentous 
days  that  preceded  the  crucifixion.  They  "  stood 
afar  oflF,  beholding  these  things  "  (Lk.  xxiii.  49)  dur- 
ing the  closing  hours  of  the  Agony  on  the  Cross.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  the  be- 
loved disciple  were  at  one  time  not  afar  oEf,  but 
close  to  the  cross,  within  hearing.  The  same  close 
association  which  drew  them  together  there  is  seen 
afterward.  She  remains  by  the  cross  till  all  is  over, 
waits  till  the  body  is  taken  down,  and  wrapped  in 
the  linen-cloth  and  placed  in  the  garden-sepulchre 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (Mat.  xxvii.  61 ;  Mk.  xv. 
47;  Lk.  xxiii.  55).  The  Sabbath  that  followed 
brought  an  enforced  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sun- 
set over  than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,  "  brought  sweet  spices  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint"  the  body  (Mk.  xvi.  1)  (so  Prof. 
Plumptre ;  see  Mary  of  Clkophas).  The  next  morn- 
ing accordingly,  in  the  earliest  dawn  (Mat  xxviiL  1 ; 
Mk.  xvi.  2)  they  come  with  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  to  the  sepulchre.  Mary  Magdalene  had  been 
to  the  tomb  and  had  found  it  empty,  had  seen  the 
"vision  of  angels"  (Mat  xxviii.  5;  Mk.  xvi.  5). 
She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and  John, 
"  they  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sep- 
ulchre, and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him  " 
(Jn.  XX.  1,  2).  But  she  returns  there.  She  follows 
Peter  and  John,  and  remdns  when  they  go  back. 
The  one  thought  that  fills  her  mind  is  still  that  the 
body  is  not  there  (13).  This  intense  brooding  over 
one  fixed  thought  was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to 
one  vfho  had  suffered  as  she  had  suffered,  full  of 
special  danger,  and  called  for  a  special  discipline. 
The  utter  stupor  of  grief  is  shown  in  her  want  of 
power  to  recognize  at  first  either  the  voice  or  the 
form  of  the  Lord  to  whom  she  had  ministered  (14, 
15).  At  last  her  own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as 
flhe  had  heard  it  uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of 
her  deepest  misery,  recalls  her  to  consciousness ; 
And  then  follows  the  cry  of  recognition,  with  the 
strongest  word  of  reverence  which  a  woman  of  Israel 
could  use, "  Rabboni,"  and  the  rush  forward  to  cling 
to  His  feet  That,  however,  is  not  the  discipline 
«he  needs.  Her  love  had  been  too  dependent  on 
the  visible  presence  of  her  Master.  Slie  had  the 
same  lesson  to  learn  as  the  other  disciples.  Though 
they  had  "  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  they  were 
"  henceforth  to  know  Him  so  no  more."     She  was 


to  hear  that  truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  form. 
"  Touch  Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My 
Father."  For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  attection  had 
been  raised  to  a  heavenly  one,  she  was  to  hold  back. 
When  He  had  finished  His  work  and  ascended  to 
the  Father,  there  should  be  no  barrier  to  the  fullest 
communion  that  the  most  devoted  love  could  crave. 
— II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  spirit  in  which  the  evangelist 
wrote  and  that  wliich  shows  itself  in  the  later  tradi- 
tions. Out  of  these  few  facts  there  rise  a  multitude 
of  wild  conjectures ;  and  with  these  there  has  been 
constructed  a  whole  romance  of  hagiology.  The 
questions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves  with 
the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women  who 
came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet  or 
the  head  of  Jesus.  Although  the  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  at  one  time  maintained,  few  would  now 
hold  that  Mat.  xxvL  and  Mk.  xiv.  are  reports  of  two 
distinct  events.  The  supposition  that  there  were 
three  anointings  found  favor  with  Origen  and  Light- 
foot,  but  is  improbable.  We  are  left  to  the  conclu- 
sion adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  interpreters, 
that  the  Gospels  record  two  anointings,  one  in  some 
city  unnamed  (Capernaum  or  Nain?)  during  our 
Lord's  Galilean  ministry  (Lk.  vii.),  the  other  at 
Bethany,  before  the  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mat. 
xxvi. ;  Mk.  xiv. ;  Jn.  xii.).  We  come,  then,  to  the 
question  whether  in  these  two  narratives  we  meet 
with  one  woman  or  with  two.  The  one  passage  ad- 
duced for  the  former  conclusion  is  Jn.  xL  2.  There 
is  but  slender  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the 
two  anointings  were  the  acts  of  one  and  the  same 
woman,  and  that  woman  the  sister  of  Lazarus. 
There  is,  if  possible,  still  less  for  the  identification 
of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  chief  actor  in  either 
history.  (1.)  When  her  name  appears  in  Lk.  viii. 
3  there  is  not  one  word  to  connect  it  with  the  his- 
tory that  immediately  precedes.  (2.)  The  belief 
that  Mary  of  Bethany  (Mart,  sister  of  Lazarcs) 
and  Mary  Magdalene  are  identical  is  yet  more  start- 
ling. Not  one  single  circumstance,  except  that  of 
love  and  reverence  for  their  Master,  is  common. 
The  epithet  Magdalene,  whatever  may  be  its  mean- 
ing, seems  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing  her  from  all  other  Maries,  jso  one  evan- 
gelist gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  Nor  is 
this  lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  compensated 
by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate 
a  really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  allude  to  the  histories  of  the  anointing 
— Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian — say  noth- 
ing to  imply  that  they  accepted  it  The  language 
of  Irenseus  is  against  it.  Origen  discusses  the 
question  fully,  and  rejects  it.  He  is  followed  by 
the  whole  succession  of  the  expositors  of  the  East- 
em  Church.  In  the  Western  Church,  however,  the 
other  belief  began  to  spread.  The  6er\-ice3  of  the 
feast  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  were  constructed  on 
the  assumption  of  its  truth.  Well-nigh  all  eccle- 
siastical writers,  after  Gregory  the  Great,  take  it  for 
granted.  The  translators  under  James  I.  adopted 
the  received  tradition.  Since  that  period  there 
has  been  a  gradually  increasing  agreement  against 
it  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Casauhon,  Bengel, 
Larape,  Greswell,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer, 
Ellicott,  Olshausen,  &c.,  agree  in  rejecting  it  The 
mediaeval  tradition  has  found  defenders  in  Baronius, 
the  writers  of  the  Ada  Sanetomm,  Maldonatus, 
Bishop  Andrewes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williams,  and 
Dr.  Pusey.  The  substance  of  the  legend  is,  that  at 
some  time  before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
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ministry,  Mary  of  Bethany  fell  from  her  purity  and 
sank  into  the  depths  of  shame.  Her  life  was  that  of 
one  possessed  by  the  "  seven  devils  "  of  unelcanness. 
From  the  city  to  which  she  then  went,  or  from  her 
harlotrlike  adornments,  she  was  known  by  the  new 
name  of  Magdalene.  Then  she  hears  of  the  Deliv- 
erer, and  repents,  and  loves,  and  is  forgiven.  Then 
she  is  received  at  once  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
holy  women  and  ministers  to  the  Lord,  and  is  re- 
ceived back  again  by  her  sister  and  dwells  with  her, 
and  shows  that  she  has  chosen  the  good  part  The 
death  of  Lazarus  and  his  return  to  life  arc  new 
motives  to  her  gratitude  and  love ;  and  she  shows 
them,  as  she  had  shown  them  before,  anointing  no 
longer  the  feet  only,  but  the  head  also  of  her  Lord. 
She  watches  by  the  cross,  and  witnesses  the  resur- 
rection. Then  (the  legend  goes  on),  after  some 
years  of  waiting,  she  goes  with  Lazarus,  &c.,  to 
Marseilles.  They  land  there ;  and  she,  leaving  Mar- 
tha to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aries,  and  there  leads  a  life  of 
penitence  for  thirty  years.  When  she  dies  a  church 
is  built  in  her  honor,  and  miracles  are  wrought  at 
her  tomb.  Such  was  the  full-grown  form  of  the 
Western  story.  In  the  East  there  was  a  different 
tradition.  Nicephorus  states  that  she  went  to  Rome 
to  accuse  Pilate  for  his  unrighteous  judgment ; 
Modestus,  that  she  came  to  Ephesus  with  the  Vir- 
gin and  St.  John,  and  died  and  was  buried  there.  The 
Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher  (about  890)  brought 
her  body  from  that  city  to  Constantinople. 

Ma'ry  (see  above),  Moth'er  of  Mark  (see  Mark). 
Tlie  woman  known  by  this  description  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from 
Col.  iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  (or  aunt ;  see  Mark) 
to  Barnabas,  and  it  would  appear  from  Acts  iv. 
37,  xii.  12,  that,  while  Barnabas  gave  up  his  lands 
and  brought  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  into  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  Church,  she  gave  up  her  house 
to  be  used  as  one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting. 
The  fact  that  Peter  goes  to  tliat  bouse  on  his  re 
lease  from  prison,  indicates  that  there  was  some 
special  intimacy  between  them,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  language  which  he  uses  toward  Mark 
as  being  his  "son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  She,  too,  if  an 
own  sister  or  a  father's  sister  to  Barnabas,  must 
have  been  like  him  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  may 
have  been  connected,  as  he  was,  with  Cyprus  (Acts 
iv.  36). 

Ma'ry  (see  above),  Sls'tM  of  Laz'a-rHS  (see  Laza- 
RCs).  The  facts  strictly  personal  to  her  are  but 
few.  She  and  her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Lk.  x. 
40,  as  receiving  Christ  in  their  house.  Mary  sat 
listening  eagerly  for  every  word  that  fell  from  the 
Divine  Teacher.  She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  the 
life  that  has  found  its  unity,  the  "  one  thing  need- 
ful," in  rising  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no 
longer  distracted  by  the  "many  things"  of  earth. 
The  same  character  shows  itself  in  Jn.  xi.  Her 
grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  Her  first  thought 
when  she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love 
she  had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint  But  the  great 
joy  and  love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  calls 
up  in  her,  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure 
than  had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  alabas- 
ter-box of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final 
feast  of  Bethany  (xii.  3).  Of  her  after-history  we 
know  nothing.  The  ecclesiastical  traditions  about 
her  are  based  on  the  unfounded  hypothesis  of  her 
identitv  with  Mary  Magdalene. 

Ma'ry  (Gr.  Maria  [Mat  i.  16,  18,  ii.  11,  &c.l  and 
Mariam  [Mat  L  20,  xiil  55,  &c],  both  fr.  Ueb.  = 


MiRiAu)  the  Vir'gln.  There  is  no  person  perhaps 
in  sacred  or  profane  literature,  around  whom  so 
many  legends  have  been  grouped  as  this  Mary ;  and 
there  are  few  whose  authentic  history  is  more  con- 
cise. We  shall  divide  her  life  into  three  periods. 
I.  The  period  of  her  childhood,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  II.  The  period  of  her  middle 
age  contemporary  with  the  Bible  record.  III.  The 
period  subsequent  to  the  Ascension. — I.  The  child- 
hood of  Mary,  wholly  legendary.  Joachim  and  Anna 
were  both  of  the  race  of  David.  The  abode  of  the 
former  was  Nazareth ;  the  latter  passed  her  early 
years  at  Bethlehem.  They  lived  piously  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  faultlessly  before  man,  dividing  their 
substance  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  they 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  another  to 
the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their  own  wants.  And  so 
twenty  years  of  their  lives  passed  silently  away. 
But  they  were  childless.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
Joachim  went  to  Jerusalem  with  some  others  of  his 
tribe,  to  make  his  usual  offering  at  the  Feast  df  the 
Dedication.  And  the  high-priest  scorned  Joachim, 
and  drove  him  roughly  away,  asking  how  he'  dared 
to  present  himself  in  company  with  those  who  had 
children,  while  he  had  none.  And  Joachim  was 
shamed  before  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he 
retired  into  the  wilderness  and  fixed  his  tent  there, 
and  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  And  at  the 
end  of  this  period  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should 
bring  forth  a  daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  name 
Mar}'.  Anna  meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her 
husband's  absence,  and  being  reproached  by  her 
maid  Judith  with  her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome 
with  grief  of  spirit  And  two  angels  appeared  to 
her,  and  promised  her  that  she  should  have  a  child 
who  should  be  spoken  of  in  all  the  world.  And 
Joachim  returned  joyfully  to  his  home,  and  when 
the  time  was  accomplished  Anna  brought  forth  a 
daughter,  and  they  called  her  name  Mary.  Now 
the  child  Mary  increased  in  strength  day  by  day, 
and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine  steps. 
And  when  she  was  three  years  old  her  parents 
brought  her  to  the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to  the 
Lord.  Then  Mary  remained  at  the  Temple  until  she 
was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  ministered  to  by 
the  angels,  and  advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years. 
At  this  time  the  high-priest  commanded  all  the 
virgins  that  were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  to  be  married.  The  legend  now  tell* 
of  the  unwilling  betrothal  of  Joseph  1 1  to  Mary,  the 
Annunciation,  the  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus 
in  a  form  distorted  from  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
Gospel  (Mat  i. ;  Lk.  i.,  ii.). — II.  The  real  history  of 
Mary.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  Mary's  parents  (so  Mr.  Meyrick).  If  the 
genealogy  given  by  Luke  is  that  of  Mary  (Greswell, 
&c.),  her  father  was  Heli.  If  Jacob  and  Heli  were 
the  two  sons  of  Matthan  or  Matthat,  and  if  Joseph, 
the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  married  his  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Lord  A.  C.  Her- 
vey),  her  father  was  Jacob.  (Genealogy  or  Jescs 
Christ.)  She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxxii.  1 1 ; 
Lk.  i.  32 ;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister,  named 
probably  like  herself,  Mary  (Jn.  xix.  25;  Mary  or 
Cleophas),  and  she  was  connected  by  marriage  (Lk, 
L  36)  with  Elisabeth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
and  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we 
know  of  her  antecedents.  In  the  summer  of  b.  c. 
5  (Jescs  Christ),  Mary  was  living  at  Nazareth, 
probably  at  her  parents'— possibly  at  her  elder  sia- 
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ter's — ^house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph 
to  his  home.  She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to 
Joseph,  and  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jewish 
law  and  custom  as  his  wife,  though  he  had  not 
yet  a  husband's  rights  over  her.  (Marriage.)  At 
this  time  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a 
message  from  God,  and  announced  to  her  that  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  long-expected  Mes- 
siah. The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is  very 
similar  to  that  recounted  in  Dan.  x.  18, 19.  Gabriel 
proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father 
should  be  born  of  her.  He  further  informs  her 
that  her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within  three  months 
of  being  delivered  of  a  child.  The  angel  left  Mary, 
and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elisabeth  either  at  Hebron 
or  Juttah  (Lk.  i.  39),  where  the  latter  lived  with  her 
husband  Zacharias.  Immediately  on  her  entrance 
into  the  house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the 
mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  tlfe  angel's  saying  with  regard  to  her  cousin. 
She  emholied  her  feelings  of  exultation  and  thank- 
fulness in  the  hymn  (Lk.  i.  46-55)  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Magnificat  (from  the  first  word 
of  it  in  the  Vulgate  [L.  =  "doth  magnify"]). 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thank- 
fulness (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10).  Mary  returned  to  Naza- 
reth shortly  before  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  continued  living  at  her  own  home.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  Joseph  became  aware  that 
she  was  with  child,  and  determined  on  giving  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement,  instead  of  yielding  her  up  to 
the  law  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  he  supposed 
that  she  hal  incurred.  (Adultery.)  Being,  how- 
ever, warned  and  satisfied  by  an  angel  who  ap- 
peared to  hi;n  in  a  dream,  he  took  her  to  his  own 
hou33.  It  was  soon  after  this,  as  it  would  seem, 
thit  Augustus's  decree  was  promulgated,  and  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (b.  c.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which,  however, 
was  not  completed  till  ten  years  afterward  (a.  d.  6), 
in  the  governorship  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius).  They 
reached  Bethlehem,  and  there  Mary  brought  forth 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a 
MANGER.  The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  circum- 
cision, the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ  than  in  that  of  his  mother.  (Jesus 
Chrlst.)  The  presentation  in  the  Temple  might 
not  take  place  till  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  (Lev.  xii.).  The  poverty  of  Mary  and  Joseph, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making  the  offer- 
ing of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  in- 
cidentally refer  to  Mary.  One  passage  alone  in 
Simeon's  address  is  specially  directed  to  her,  "  Yea 
a  sword  sh.ill  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also." 
These  words  are  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs 
of  grief  which  she  experienced  on  witnessing  the 
sufferings  of  her  Son  on  the  cross.  In  the  flight 
into  Eg\-pt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had  the  support  and 
protection  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in  their  return  from 
thence,  in  the  following  year,  on  the  deatli  of  Herod 
the  Great  (b.  c.  3).  It  may  be  that  the  holy  family 
at  tliis  time  took  up  their  residence  in  the  lioiise  of 
Mary's  sister,  the  wife  of  Clopas  (MaryofCleo- 
PiiAs).  Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry — i.  e.  from  n.  c.  3  to  a.  n.  20 — we 
in.ay  picture  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth, 
in  a   hamblc  sphere  of  life.    Two  circumstances 


alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in  on  the  otherwise 
even  flow  of  her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  tempo- 
rary loss  of  her  Sou  when  he  remained  behind  in 
Jei-usalem,  a.  d.  8.  The  other  was  the  death  of  Jo- 
seph. The  exact  date  of  this  last  event  we  cannot 
determine,  but  it  was  probably  (so  Mr.  Meyrick,  the 
original  author  of  this  article)  not  long  after  the 
other.  From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  minis- 
try commenced,  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly 
from  sight.  Four  times  only  is  the  veil  removed 
which  is  thrown  over  her.  These  four  occasions 
are, — 1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn.  ii.). 
2.  The  attempt  which  she  and  his  brethren  made 
"  to  speak  with  him  "  (Mat.  xii.  46 ;  Mk.  iii.  21,  31 ; 
Lk.  viii.  19).  3.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  days 
succeeding  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these 
we  add  two  references  to  her,  the  first  by  her  Naza- 
rene  fellow-citizens  (Mat.  xiii.  54,  55 ;  Mk.  vi.  1-3), 
the  second  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Lk.  xi.  27), 
we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  m  hev 
life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  there  is 
a  sound  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  words  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. — 1. 
The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  took  place  in  the 
three  months  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and 
the  passover  of  the  year  27.  When  Jesus  was 
found  by  his  mother  and  Joseph  in  the  Temple  in 
the  year  8,  we  find  him  repudiating  the  name  of 
"father"  as  applied  to  Joseph  (Lk.  ii.  48,  49). 
Now,  in  like  manner,  at  His  first  miracle  which  in- 
augurates His  ministry.  He  solemnly  withdraws 
Himself  from  the  authority  of  His  earthly  mother. 
— 2.  Capernaum  (Jn.  ii.  12)  and  Nazareth  (Mat.  iv. 
13,  xiii.  54;  Mk.  vi.  1)  appear  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Mary  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
next  time  that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find  her 
at  Capernaum.  It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year  28, 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle 
wrought  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana.  Mary  was 
still  living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nephews  and 
nieces  (Brother  ;  James),  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
Jude,  and  their  three  sisters  (Mat.  xiii.  55);  and 
she  and  they  heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  un- 
dergoing, and  they  understood  that  He  was  deny- 
ing Himself  every  relaxation  from  His  labors.  Their 
human  affection  conquered  their  faith.  They  there- 
fore sent  a  message,  begging  Him  to  allow  them  to 
speak  to  Him.  Again  He  reproves.  Again  He  re- 
fuses to  admit  any  authority  on  the  part  of  His  rela- 
tives, or  any  privilege  on  account  of  their  relation- 
ship.— 3.  The  next  scene  in  Mary's  life  brings  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with 
her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome, 
and  other  women,  having  no  doubt  followed  her 
Son  as  she  was  able  throughout  the  terrible  morn- 
ing of  Good  Friday.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  He  was  about  to  give  up  His 
spirit  Standing  near  the  company  of  the  women 
was  St.  John ;  and,  with  almost  His  last  words, 
Christ  commended  His  mother  to  the  care  of  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  *'  Woman,  behold  thy 
son."  And  from  that  hour  St.  John  took  her  to 
his  own  abode  (Jn.  xix.  25-27). — 4.  A  veil  is  drawn 
over  her  sorrow  and  over  her  joy  which  succeeded 
that  sorrow.  Mediaival  imagination  has  supposed, 
but  Scripture  does  not  state,  that  her  Son  appeared 
to  Mary  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  She 
was  doubtless  living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  cher- 
ished with  the  tenderness  specially  nccde<l,  and  un- 
doubtedly found  preeminently  in  St.  John.  We 
have  no  record  of  her  presence  at  the  Ascension, 
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or  at  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  We  read  that  she  remained  steadfast 
in  prayer  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the 
Lord's  brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
view  that  we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves 
her  engaged  in  prayer.  From  this  point  forward 
we  know  nothing  of  her.  Probably  the  rest  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  Jerusalem  with  St.  John  (see  Epi- 
phanius,  Hcer.  78).  According  to  one  tradition  the 
beloved  disciple  would  not  leave  Palestine  until  she 
had  expired  in  his  arms.  Other  traditions  make  her 
journey  with  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die  in 
extreme  old  age.  In  the  fifth  century  some  believed 
that  she  was  buried  at  Ephesus ;  others,  at  Geth- 
semane. — 5.  The  characUr  ol  Mary  is  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  evangelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments 
are  incidentally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary  rec- 
ord given  of  her.  It  is  clear  from  Luke,  though 
without  any  such  intimation  we  might  rest  assured 
of  the  fact,  that  her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set 
before  her  the  example  of  the  holy  women  of  the 
0.  T.  as  her  model.  This  would  appear  from  the 
Alagnificat  (Lk.  L  46  ff.).  Her  faith  and  humility 
exhibit  themselves  in  her  immediate  surrender  of 
herself  to  the  Divine  will,  though  ignorant  how  that 
will  should  be  accomplished  (i.  38) ;  her  energy  and 
earnestness  in  her  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron 
(39) ;  her  happy  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy 
(48) ;  her  silent  musing  thoughtfulness,  in  her  pon- 
dering over  the  shepherds'  visit  (ii.  19),  and  in  her 
keeping  her  Son's  words  in  her  heart  (51),  though 
she  could  not  fully  understand  their  import.  Her 
humility  is  seen  in  her  drawing  back,  yet  without 
anger,  after  receiving  reproof  at  Cana  (Jn.  ii.  6),  and 
in  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  she  shuns  put- 
ting herself  forward  through  the  whole  of  her  Son's 
ministry,  or  after  His  removal  from  earth.  Once 
only  docs  she  attempt  to  interfere  with  His  freedom 
of  action  (Mat.  xii.  46;  Mk.  iii.  31;  Lk.  viii.  19); 
and  even  here  she  seems  to  have  been  roused  by  a 
woman's  and  a  mother's  feelings  of  affection  and 
fear  for  Him  whom  she  loved.  In  a  word,  so  far  as 
Mary  is  portrayed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most 
faithful,  humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but 
a  woman  still. — III.  Her  afkr-life,  uhollu hgendarg . 
The  legends  of  Mary's  childhood  may  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  third  or  even  the  second  century. 
Those  of  her  death  are  probably  later.  The  chief 
legend  was  for  a  length  of  time  considered  to  be  a 
veritable  history,  written  by  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis 
in  the  second  century.  We  give  the  substance  of 
the  legend :  When  the  apostles  separated  in  order 
to  evangelize  the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with 
St.  John's  parents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  every  day  she  went  out  to  pray  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Golgotha.  Afterward  she 
went  and  dwelt  with  three  holy  virgins  at  Bethle- 
hem. And  in  the  twenty-second  year  after  the  as- 
cension of  the  Lord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  burn  with 
an  inexpressible  longing  to  be  with  her  Son ;  and 
behold  an  angel  appeared  to  her,  announced  that 
her  soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the 
third  day,  placed  a  palm-branch  from  paradise  in 
her  hands,  and  desired  that  it  should  be  carried  be- 
fore her  bier.  And  Mary. besought  that  the  apos- 
tles might  be  gathered  round  her  before  she  died, 
and  the  angel  replied  that  they  should  come.  All 
the  apostles,  livmg  and  dead,  were  accordingly 
snatched  away  in  a  bright  cloud,  and  found  them- 


selves at  Bethlehem.  Angels  and  powers  without 
number  descended  from  heaven  and  stood  rcui.d 
about  the  house.  The  people  of  Bethleheni  brougl.t 
thfcir  sick  to  the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed. 
The  news  of  these  things  was  carried  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  king  sent  to  Bethlehem  to  seize  Mary,  1  ut 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the  disciples  in  a 
cloud  to  Jerusalem.  Then,  on  the  sixth  day  of  (lie 
week,  the  Holy  Spirit  commanded  the  a|<ostlc8  to 
take  up  Mary,  and  to  carry  her  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gethsemane.  The  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  Mary's  soul  should  be  re- 
moved from  this  world.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  there  came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  aud 
kissed  Mary  and  told  her  who  they  were:  came 
Adam,  Seth,  Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  fathers  :  came  Enoch 
and  Elias  and  Moses :  came  twelve  chat  lots  of  argels 
innumerable :  and  then  appeared  the  Lord  Christ  in 
His  humanity.  Mary  prayed.  After  her  prayer 
was  finished  her  face  shone  with  marvellous  bright- 
ness, and  she  stretched  out  her  hands  and  blessed 
them  all ;  and  her  Son  put  forth  His  hands  and  re- 
ceived her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it  into  His  Father's 
treasure-house.  The  apostles  carried  her  body  to 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the 
Lord  had  told  them"  of,  and  John  went  before  and 
carried  the  palm-branch.  They  placed  her  in  a  new 
tomb.  Suddenly  there  appeared  the  Lord  Christ, 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  angels,  and  ctmmand- 
cd  Michael  the  archangel  to  bring  down  Mary's  soul. 
Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
"  Rise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  sufler 
corruption  in  the  tomb."  Immediately  Mary  arose 
and  bowed  herself  at  His  feet  and  worshipped ;  and 
the  Lord  kissed  her  and  gave  her  to  the  angels  to 
carry  her  to  paradise.  But  Thomas  was  net  pres- 
ent with  the  rest.  He  arrived  just  after  all  these 
things  were  accomplished,  and  demanded  to  see  the 
sepulchre  in  which  they  had  laid  his  Lady :  "  For 
ye  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  Thomas,  and  unless 
i  see  I  will  not  believe."  Then  Peter  arose  in  haste 
and  wrath,  and  the  other  disciples  with  him,  and 
they  opened  the  sepulchre  and  went  in ;  but  they 
fouiid  nothing  therein  save  that  in  which  her  body 
had  been  wrapped.  Then  Thomas  confessed  that 
he  too,  borne  in  the  cloud  from  India,  had  seen 
her  holy  body  carried  by  the  angels  with  great 
triumph  into  heaven ;  and  that  on  his  crjing  to  her 
for  her  blessing,  she  had  bestowed  on  him  her 
precious  girdle,  which  when  the  apostles  saw  they 
were  glad.  Then  the  apostles  were  carried  back 
each  to  his  own  place. — IV.  Jiuixh  traditions  re- 
specting fur.  The  book  called  TMotJi  Jes^i  (fr.  Heb. 
generations  [or  family  /miorg]  of  Jesus),  proved  by 
Ammon  to  be  a  composition  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, makes  Mary  the  wife  of  Johanan  at  Bethlehem, 
deceived  in  the  dark  by  Joseph  Pandora,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  her  husband,  and  afterward  giving 
birth  at  Babylon  to  a  son  Jchoshua,  who  discovered 
the  art  of  working  miracles  by  stealing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  sacred  name  from  the  Temple,  but  being 
defeated  bv  the  superior  art  of  one  Juda,  was  cruci- 
fied and  his  body  hidden  under  a  water-course  (Mr. 
Hawtrev,  in  Kitto).  In  the  Gospel  of  Kicodenms, 
otherwise  called  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  we  find  the 
Jews  represented  as  charging  our  Lord  with  illegiti- 
mate birth.  The  date  of  this  Gospel  is  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  Stories  to  the  same  cficct 
I  mav  be  found  in  the  Talmud— not  in  the  Mishna, 
I  which  dates  from  the  second  century,  but  in  the 
1  Gcmara,  which  is  of  the  fifth  or  sixth. — V.  Moham- 
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medan  iradiiioru.  Mohammed  and  bis  followers  ap-  j 
pear  to  have  gathered  up  the  floating  Oriental  tradi- 
tions which  originated  in  the  legends  of  Mary's  early 
years,  given  above,  and  to  have  drawn  from  them  and  ' 
from  the  Bible  indiCFerently.  He  is  reported  to  have  I 
said  that  many  men  have  arrived  at  perfection,  but 
only  four  women ;  and  that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  i 
of  Pharaoh,  Mary  the  daughter  of  Amram  (Moham-  | 
mod  appears  to  have  confounded  Miriam  the  sister  i 
of  Moses  with  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord),  his  first 
wife  Khadijah,  and  his  daughter  Fatima.  The  Im-  I 
maculate  Conception  was  a  Mohammedan  doctrine  j 
six  centuries  before  any  Christian  theologians  or 
schoolmen  maintained  it. — VI.  Emblems.  There  i 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  all  the  j 
expressions  used  in  Canticles  were  applied  at  once  ' 
to  Mary.  Consequently  all  the  Eastern  metaphors  j 
of  King  Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols, 
and  represented  in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  at-  I 
tached  to  her  in  popular  litanies.  The  same  method  ; 
of  interpretation  was  applied  to  certain  parts  of 
Revelation. — VII.  Worship  of  the  Messed  Virgi7i. 
What  was  its  ori^n  ?  Certainly  not  the  Bible. 
There  is  not  a  word  there  from  which  it  could  be 
inferred;  nor  in  the  Creeds;  nor  in  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  five  centuries.  Whence,  then,  did  it  arise  ? 
Mr.  Meyrick  finds  the  germ  of  it  in  the  apocrvphal 
legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death  given  above. 
Some  of  the  legends  of  her  birth  are  as  early  as  the 
second  or  third  century,  the  production  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Church 
of  the  first  five  centuries  as  fabulous  and  heretical. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  Xestorian  controversy  the 
worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  apparently 
wholly  external  to  the  Church,  and  regarded  as 
heretical.  But  the  Xestorian  controversies  pro- 
duced a  great  change  of  sentiment  Nestorius 
had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the  tendency 
of  Nestorianism  to  maintain,  not  only  that  onr 
Lord  had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human 
(which  was  right),  but  also  that  He  was  two  per- 
sons, in  such  sort  that  the  child  born  of  Mary  was 
not  divine,  but  merely  an  ordinary  human  being, 
until  the  divinity  subsequently  united  itself  to  Him. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
A.  D.  431 ;  and  the  Greek  title  ThaUokos  (=  God- 
hearing),  loosely  translated  Mother  of  God,  was  sanc- 
tioned. The  object  of  the  council  and  of  the  Anti-Xes- 
torians  was  not  to  add  honor  to  the  mother,  but  to 
maintain  the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  Son. 
Nevertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify  the  mother, 
and,  after  a  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  Son. 
The  legends  too  were  no  longer  treated  so  roughly 
as  before.  The  Gnostics  were  not  now  objects  of 
dread.  Xestorians,  and  afterward  Iconoclasts,  were 
objects  of  hatred.  The  old  fables  were  winked  at, 
and  thus  they  became  the  mytliology  of  Christianity, 
universally  credited  among  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe.  From  this  time  the  worship  of  Mary  grew 
apace.  We  learn  the  present  state  of  the  religious 
regard  in  which  she  is  held  throughout  Southern 
Europe  from  St.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  whose  every 
word  is  vouclied  for  by  the  whole  weight  of  his 
Church's  (Roman  Catholic)  authority.  Mary  is  Queen 
of  Mercy  and  Mother  of  all  mankind  ;  our  Life ; 
our  Protectress  in  death ;  the  Hope  of  all ;  our  only 
Refuge,  Help,  and  Asylum ;  the  Propitiatory  of  the 
wliole  world ;  our  Patroness ;  Queen  of  Heaven  and 
Hell ;  the  Mediatrix  of  grace ;  the  Helper  of  the 
Redemption ;  the  Coiiperator  in  our  Justification ; 
a  tender  .\dvocate;  Omnipotent;  the  Way  of  Sal- 
vation ;  the  Mediatrix  of  angels ;  the  Mediator ;  the 


Intercessor;  the  Redeemer ;  the  Saviour,  &c.  (Gloria 
of  Mart/,  London,  1852).  Tlius  in  the  worship  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  there  are  two  distinctly-marked 
periods.  The  first  is  that  which  commences  with 
the  apostolic  times,  and  brings  us  down  to  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  in  which  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
was  held,  during  which  time  the  worship  of  Mary 
was  confiined  to  Gnostic  and  CoUyridian  heretics. 
The  second  period  commences  with  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, when  it  began  to  spread  within  the  Church ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shock  given  it  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  continued  to  spread  (see  IX.  below). — 
VIII.  Her  Assumption  or  Ascent  to  Heaven.  Not 
only  religious  sentiments,  but  facts  grew  up  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  centnry 
there  existed  a  book,  De  Transitu  Virffinis  Maria 
(L.  =  Of  tlie  Transit  [or  Passage]  of  t/te  Virgin 
Mary),  which  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  as 
apocryphal.  This  book  is  without  doubt  the  oldest 
form  of  the  legend.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  the  story  of  the  Assumption  was  distinctlj 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the  change 
of  sentiment  already  referred  to,  consequent  on  the 
Nestorian  controversy.  About  the  same  time,  prob- 
ably, or  rather  later,  an  insertion  (now  recognized 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery)  was  made  in  Eusebius's 
Chronicle,  that  "  in  the  year  a.  d.  48  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  some  wrote  that 
they  had  bad  it  revealed  to  them."  The  first  writers 
within  the  Church,  in  whose  extant  writings  we  find 
the  Assumption  asserted,  are  Gregory  of  Tours  in 
the  sixth  centnry,  who  has  merely  copied  Melito's 
book,  De  Transitu  ;  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  prob- 
ably lived  in  the  seventh  century;  and  John  of 
Damascus,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  last  of  these  authors  refers  to  the 
Euthymiac  history  as  stating  that  Marcian  and  Pul- 
cheria  being  in  search  of  the  body  of  St  Mary,  sent 
to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to  inquire  for  it  Juvenal 
tells  them  the  legend  (see  above,  III.).  The  fact 
of  the  Assumption  is  stereotyped  in  tlie  Breviary 
Services  for  August  15.  Here  again  we  see  a  legend 
originated  by  heretics,  and  remaining  external  to 
the  Church  till  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  creep- 
ing into  the  Church  during  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  and  finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. — IX.  Her  Immacutata 
Conception.  Similarly  with  r^ard  to  the  sudess- 
ness  of  Mary,  which  has  issued  in  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Down  to  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  the  sentiment  with  respect  to  her  wa» 
that  Mary  was  bom  in  original  sin,  was  Kable  to 
actual  sin,  and  fell  into  sins  of  infirmity.  At  this 
time  the  change  of  mind  before  referred  to,  as 
originated  by  the  Xestorian  controversies,  was 
spreading  within  the  Church  ;  and  it  became  more 
and  more  the  general  belief  that  Mary  was  preserved 
from  actual  sin  by  the  grace  of  God.  Tliis  opinion 
had  become  almost  universal  in  the  twelfth  century. 
And  now  a  further  step  was  taken.  It  was  main- 
tained by  St  Bernard  that  Mary  was  conceived  in 
original  sin,  but  that  before  her  birth,  she  was 
cleansed  from  it,  like  John  the  Baptist  and  Jere- 
miah. This  was  the  sentiment  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  died  J. 
Duns  Scotus,  the  first  theologian  or  schoolman  who 
threw  out  as  a  possibility  the  idea  of  an  Immacidate 
Conception,  which  would  exempt  Mary  frrim  original 
as  well  as  actual  sin.  From  this  time  forward 
there  was  a  struggle  between  the  maculate  and 
immaculate  conceptionists,  which  led  at  length  to 
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the  Pope's  decree  of  December  8,  1854,  that  Mary 
was  not  conceived  or  born  in  original  sin,  but  has 
been  wholly  exempt  from  all  sin,  original  and  ac- 
tual, in  her  conception  and  birth,  throughout  her 
life,  and  in  her  death.     James. 

Ma'ry  (Gr.  Mariam  in  the  Received  Text,  Maria 
in  Lachmann ;  see  above),  a  Roman  Christian  greeted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  6  as  having  toiled  hard  for 
him.     Nothing  more  is  known  of  her. 

Mas'a-loth  (L.  fr.  Heb. ;  see  below),  a  place  in  Ar- 
BELA,  which  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  besieged  and 
took  with  great  slaughter  on  their  way  Irom  the 
north  to  Gilgal  (1  Mc.  ix.  2).  The  name  Masaloth 
is  omitted  by  Josephus,  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been 
since  discovered ;  but  the  word  may,  as  Robinson 
suggests,  be  from  Hebrew  =  steps  or  terraces.  In 
that  case  it  was  probably  a  name  given  to  the  re- 
markable caverns  still  existing  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Wady  el-Hamdm,  N.  W.  of  Tiberias,  and  now 
called  KuVat  Ibn  Madn. 

Mas'cbil  [-kil]  (Heb.,  see  below),  the  title  of  thir- 
teen Psalms  :  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv., 
Ixxviii.,  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  In  the  Psalm  in 
which  it  first  occurs  as  a  title,  the  root  of  the  word 
is  found  in  another  form  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  "I  will  in- 
struct thee,"  from  which  circumstance,  it  has  been 
inferred,  the  title  was  applied  to  the  whole  Psalm 
as  didactic  (so  A.  V.  margin,  Hengstenberg,  Tho- 
luck,  J.  A.  Alexander,  &c.).  But  since  "  Maschil  " 
is  affixed  to  many  Psalms  which  would  scarcely  be 
classed  as  didactic,  Gcsenius  (or  rather  Roediger) 
explains  it  as  =  any  sacred  song,  relating  to  divine 
things,  whose  end  it  was  to  promote  wisdom  and 
piety.  Ewald  regards  Ps.  xlvii.  Y  (A.  V.  "  sing  ye 
praises  witli  understanding  ;  "  Heb.  maschil)  as  the 
key  to  the  meaning  of  Maschil,  which  in  his  opinion 
is  a  musical  term,  denoting  a  melody  requiring  great 
skill  in  its  execution.  The  objection  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Roediger  is,  that  it  is  wanting  in  precision, 
and  would  allow  the  term  "  Maschil  "  to  be  applied 
to  every  Psalm.  The  suggestion  of  Ewald  has  most 
to  commend  it  (so  Mr.  Wright). 

Mash  (Heb.  a  draioiug  out  or  drawn  oxU  =  Me- 
SHEcn,  Sim.),  a  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23);  =  "Me- 
siiech"  in  1  Chr.  i.  \1.  As  to  the  geographical 
position  of  Mash,  Josephus  connects  the  name  with 
Mesene  in  lower  Babylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  more  probable  opinion  is  that 
adopted  by  Bochart,  &c.,  that  the  name  Mash  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Mons  Masius  of  classical  writers,  a 
range  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Kalisch 
connects  the  names  of  Mash  and  Mysia :  this  is,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 

Ma'shal  (Heb.)  =  Misheal  or  Mishal  (1  Chr.  vi. 
'74). 

Ma-si'as  (Gr.),  one  of  Solomon's  servants,  whose 
descendants  are  said  to  have  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esd.  V.  34);  not  in  Ezra  and  Xehemiah. 

Mas'man  (Gr.)  =  Shemaiah  (1  Esd.  viii.  43  ;  com- 
pare Ezr.  viii.  16). 

*  j)Ia'son.  Architecture  ;  Handicraft  ;  Mortar, 
&c. 

Ma-so'ra,  Ma-so'rah.     Old  Testament. 

Maspha  (Gr.  =  Mizpeh).  1.  A  place  opposite 
to  Jerusalem,  at  which  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
followers  assembled  themselves  to  bewail  the  deso- 
lation of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  (1  Mc.  iii.  46); 
no  doubt  =  Mizpeh  of  Benjamin. — 2.  One  of  the 
cities  taken  from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus in  his  campaign  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (v.  35) ; 
probably  =  Mizpeh  of  Gilead. 


Mas'rc-kall  (Heb.  vineyard  of  nolle  vines,  Gcs. ; 
place  of  vines,  Fii.),  an  ancient  place,  the  native 
spot  of  Samlah,  king  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
86;  1  Chr.  i.  47);  site  unknown. 

Mas'sa  (Heb.  a  lifting  up,  uUerance,  burden,  Gcs.), 
a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14  ;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  Hia 
descendants  were  not  improbably  the  Masani,  who 
are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  east  of  Arabia,  near 
the  borders  of  Babylonia. 

Mas'sah  (Heb.  teinptation),  a  name  given  to  the 
spot,  also  called  Meribah,  where  the  Israelites 
tempted  Jehovah  (Ex.  xvii.  7  ;  Ps.  xcv.  8,  9 ;  Heb. 
iii.  8). 

Mas-si'as  (Gr.)  =  Maaseiah  S  (1  Esd.  ix.  22). 

*  Mast.     Ship. 

*  Master.    Lord ;  Rabbi ;  Servant  ;  Slave. 
Mas'tlcU-  [-tik]  (fr.  Gr.)  tree  occurs  only  in  the 

Apocrypha  (Sus.  54),  where  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
has  "  lentisk.'^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek 
word  is  correctly  rendered,  as  is  evident  from  the 
description  of  it  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Dioscorides, 
and  other  writers.  The  fragrant  resin  known  in 
the  arts  as  "  mastich,"  and  obtained  by  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk  in  August,  is  the  produce  of  this 


Mastich  (Pittocta  Ltntitau), 

tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Pistada  Lentiscus.  It 
is  used  with  us  to  strengthen  the  teeth  and  gums, 
and  was  so  applied  by  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was 
much  prized  on  this  account,  and  for  its  many  sup- 
posed medical  virtues.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  spirits,  as  a  sweetmeat,  as  an  an- 
tispasmodic in  medicine,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
varnishes.  Both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  state  that 
the  best  mastich  comes  from  Chios  (Scio).  Toume- 
fort  savs  these  trees  are  very  wide-spread  and  cir- 
cular, ten  or  twelve  feet  tall.  '  They  are  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Math-a-ni'as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Mattaniah,  a  descendant 
of  Pahath-moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  compare  Ezr.  x. 
30). 

Ma-thn'sa-It  (fr.  Gr.  frrm  of  Heb.)  =  MErnrsK- 
lah,  the  son  of  Enoch  (Lk.  iii.  37). 

Ma'tred  (Heb.  pi-opelling,  Ges.),  a  daughter  of  Me- 
zahab,  and  mother  of  Mehetabel,  who  was  wife  of 
Hadar  (or  Hadad)  of  Pan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  fiO). 

Ma'tri  (Heb.  rain  of  Jehovah,  Ges.),  a  fiomily  of 
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Benjamin,  to  wfaich  King  Saul  belonged  (1  Sam.  x. 
21). 

Hat'tan  (Hob.  a  gift,  Ges.).  1.  The  priest  of  Baal 
slain  before  his  altars  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  K.  si.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  17).  He  probably 
accompanied  Athaliah  from  Samaria.— 2.  Father  of 
Shephaliah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

Mat'ta-nah  (Heb.  a  gift,  present.,  Ges.),  a  station 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  wanderin<is  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxi.  18,  19);  probably  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  not  yet  discovered.     Wildekxess  of  the  Wan- 

DESIMQ. 

Mat-ta«Bi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  gift  of  Jehovah,  Ges.). 
1.  The  original  name  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
changed  when  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  him  on  the 
throne  instead  of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv. 
17). — 2.  A  Levite  singer  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1 
Chr.  ix.  15).  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Micah, 
Micha  (\eh.  xi.  17,  22),  or  Michaiah  (xii.  35),  and 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages 
of  the  Xetophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  or  Xetophathi 
(Neh.  xii.  28),  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (29).  As  leader  of  the 
Temple-choir  after  its  restoration  (xi.  17,  xii.  8)  in 
the  time  of  Nchemiah,  he  took  part  in  tlie  musical 
service  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(xii.  25,  35).  We  find  him  among  the  Levites  of 
the  second  rank,  "  keepers  of  the  thresholds,"  an 
office  which  fell  to  the  singers  (compare  1  Chr.  xv. 
18,  21).  Mr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Alexander  (in  Kitto) 
suppose  Mattaniah  in  Neh.  xii.  35  should  be  con- 
nected with  ver.  36,  in  which  are  enumerated  his 
"brethren"  alluded  to  in  ver.  8.  Dr.  Alexander 
supposes  a  name  omitted  after  "  Shemaiah,  the  son 
of,"  and  before  "  Mattaniah  "  in  ver.  35. — %,  A  de- 
scendant of  Asaph,  and  ancestor  of  Jehaziel  the  Le- 
vite in  Jehoshaphat's  reign  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). — 4.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Elam  (Ezr.  x.  26).  He  and  the  three 
following  had  married  foreign  wives,  but  put  them 
away  in  Ezra's  time. — 5«  One  of  the  sons  of  Zattu 
(27).  (See  4.)— 6.  A  descendant  of  Pahath-moab 
(30).  (See  4.)— 7.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (37). 
(See  4  above.)  —  8.  A  Levite,  father  of  Zaccur, 
and  ancestor  of  Hanan  who  had  charge  of  the  of- 
ferings for  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh. 
xiii.  13). — ^9.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman; 
chief  of  the  ninth  division  of  musicians  or  singers 
in  the  Temple-service  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  4,  16). — 10«  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  the  Levite 
minstrel.  He  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

Mat'ta-tha  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Mattithiah,  Ges.),  son 
of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  David  in  the  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  (Lk.  iii.  31). 

Mat'tartbah  (Heb.=  MATTirniAn,  Ges.),  a  descend- 
ant of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Hat-ta-thi'as  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  MA-rriTniAn,  Ges.).  1. 
Mattituiah  4,  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when 
he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (1  Esd.  ix.  43 ;  com- 
pare Neh.  viii.  4). — 2.  Father  of  the  Maccabees  (1 
Mc.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49,  xiv.  29). 
—J.  Son  of  Absalom,  and  captain  under  Jonathan 
Maccabeus;  probably  brother  of  Jonathan  14  (xi. 
70,  compare  xiii.  1I)..^>4>  Son  of  Simon  Maccabeus; 
treacherously  murdered,  with  his  father  and  brother, 
by  Ptolemeus,  the  son  of  Abubu3(xvi.  14).— ,1,  One 
of  the  three  envoys  sent  by  Nicanor  to  treat  with 
Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mc.  xiv.  19).— 4.  Son  of  Amos, 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  25).— 1, 
Son  of  Scmei,  in  the  same  catalogue  (ver.  26). 

Mat't«>iiai,  or  Hat-te-na'i  (Heb.  =  Mattakiah, 


Ges.).  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Hashum,  who  in 
Ezra's  time  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).— 
2>  A  descendant  of  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  Ezra's  command  (ver.  37).— 3t  A  priest  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jcshua  (Neh.  xiu 
19). 

Mat'than  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Mattax,  Rbn.,  N.  T. 
Lex.),  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfather  of  Joseph 
"  the  husband  of  Mary  "  (Mat.  i.  15);  according  to 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  =  Matthat  in  Lk.  iii.  24.  Gen- 
ealogy OF  Jescs  Christ. 

Mat-tha-nl'as  (Gr.)  =  Mattaxiah,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Elam  (1  Esd.  ix.  27;  compare  Ezr.  x. 
26). 

Slat'that  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Mattithiah,  Fii.).  I, 
Son  of  Levi  and  grandfather  of  Joseph  (Lk.  iii.  24) ; 
=  Matthax?  (Gexealogy  of  Jesls  Christ.) — 2. 
Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and  a  progenitor  of  Joseph 
(ver.  29). 

Mat'the'las  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Maaseiah  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  19). 

Mat'tbevr  [math'thu]  (fr.  L.  Matihcens  ;  Gr.  Mat- 
ihaios ;  both  fr.  Heb.  =  Mattathias,  Ges.),  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist,  =  Levi  (Lk.  v.  27-29)  the 
son  of  a  certain  Alphecs  (Mk.  ii.  14).  His  call  to  be 
an  apostle  is  related  by  all  three  evangelists  in  the 
same  words,  except  that  Mat.  ix.  9  gives  the  former, 
and  Mk.  ii.  14  and  Lk.  v.  27  the  latter  name.  The 
publicans,  properly  so  called  (L.  publicani),  were 
persons  who  farmed  the  Roman  taxes,  and  were 
usually,  in  later  times,  Roman  knights,  and  persons  jj 
of  wealth  and  credit.  Tliey  employed  under  them* 
inferior  officers,  natives  of  the  pro%-ince  where  the 
taxes  were  collected,  called  properly  ^^r/t/»r<s(L.  =: 
receivers  of  customs),  to  which  class  Matthew  ntt.  i 
doubt  belonged.  (Pcblicax.)  Eusebius  mentionS'j 
that  after  our  Lord's  ascension  Matthew  preached 
in  Judea  (some  add  for  fifteen  years),  and  then  went 
to  foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it  fell 
to  visit  Ethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus.  But 
Ambrose  says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country 
of  the  Persians ;  Isidore  the  Macedonians ;  and 
others  the  Parthians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of 
the  Euphrates.  Nothing  whatever  is  really  known. 
Heracleon,  the  disciple  of  Yalcntinus,  describes  him 
as  d\-ing  a  natural  death,  which  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  and  TertuUian  seem  to  accept:  the 
tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr,  be  it  true  or  false, 
came  in  afterward. 

Mat'thew  (see  above),  Ges'pel  of  (see  Gospeis). 
The  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew 
was  written  by  the  apostle,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquity. — I.  Language  in  vhich  it  wot 
written.  We  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  ■ 
Irenajus,  Pantaenus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,! 
Jerome,  and  many  other  Fathers,  that  the  Gospel^ 
was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  Aramaic,  the  vemac 
ular  language  of  Palestine.  (Shemitic  Laxocaoes.) 
(a.)  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century)  says,  "  Matthew  wrote  the  divine 
oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  and  each  interpreted 
them  as  he  was  able."  {b.)  Irenseus  savs  that 
"  whilst  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome 
and  founding  the  Church,  Matthew  put  forth  his 
written  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews  in  their  own 
dialect."  (c.)  According  to  Eusebius,  Pantjcnns  "  is 
reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Indians  "  (i.  e.  to  the 
S.  of  Arabia  *),  "  where  it  is  said  that  he  found  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  already  among  some  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  apostles,  had  preached,  and  left 
them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to."  This 
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story  reappears  in  two  different  forms: — Jerome 
and  Rufinus  say  tJiat  Panta?nus  brougJU  back  with 
Ixim  this  Hebrew  Gospel ;  and  Nicephorus  asserts 
tliat  Bartholomew  dictated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  (</.)  Origen 
says,  "As  1  have  learned  by  tradition  concerning  the 
four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received  without  dis- 
pute by  the  Church  of  God  under  heaven :  the  first 
was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  once  a  tax-gatherer, 
afterward  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  who  published 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  converts,  composed 
in  the  Hebrew  language."  {e.)  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii. 
24)  gives  as  his  own  opinion  the  following :  "  Mat- 
thew having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  deliv- 
ered to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to 
other  countries,  his  Gospel,  composed  in  their  na- 
tive language."  Other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
occur  in  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  who  mentions 
the  Hebrew  original  in  seven  places  at  least  of  his 
works,  and  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was  that  Mat- 
thew wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.  So  far  all  tlie 
testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  original. — But  there  are 
arguments  of  no  mean  weight  in  favor  of  the  Greek.  1. 
The  numerous  quotations  from  the  0.  T.  in  this  Gospel 
are  of  two  kinds :  those  introduced  into  the  narrative 
to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  &c. ;  and 
those  where  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  per- 
sons introduced,  and  especially  our  Lord  Himself, 
make  use  of  0.  T.  quotations.  Between  these  two 
classes  a  difference  of  treatment  is  observable.  In 
the  latter  class,  where  the  citations  occur  in  dis- 
courses, the  LXX.  is  followed.  The  quotations  in 
the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the  LXX.,  but 
appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
A  mere  translator  could  not  have  done  this.  But 
an  independent  writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
wishing  to  conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral  teach- 
ings of  the  apostles,  might  have  used  for  the  quota- 
tions the  well-known  Greek  0.  T.  used  by  his  col- 
leagues. 2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by 
assuming  a  high  authority  for  this  translation,  as 
though  made  by  an  inspired  writer ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  writer  was  Matthew  himself 
(Bengel,  Olshausen,  Lee,  &c.),  or  at  least  that  he 
directed  it  (Guericke),  or  that  it  was  some  other 
apostle  (Gerhard),  or  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the  apostles, 
or  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew  wrote,  from 
him,  the  one  in  Aramaic,  and  the  other  in  Greek  ! 
3.  The  original  Hebrew,  of  which  so  many  speak, 
no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw  (Jerome  is  no  ex- 
ception); and  so  little  store  has  the  Church  set  upon 
it  that  it  has  utterly  perished.  4.  It  is  certain  that 
a  gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical  Matthew, 
sometimes  usurped  the  apostle's  name ;  and  some 
of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear  to  have  re- 
ferred to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms 
or  names.  The  Nazarenes  and  Ebionitos  possessed 
each  a  modification  of  the  same  Gospel,  which  no 
doubt  each  altered  more  and  more  as  their  tenets 
diverged,  and  which  bore  various  names — the  Gos- 
pel of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew.  Enough  is  known  to  decide 
that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
identical  with  our  Matthew ;  but  it  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  es- 
pecially to  Matthew.  What  was  its  origin  it  is  im- 
possible to  say :  it  may  have  been  a  description  of 
the  oral  teachings  of  the  apostles,  corrupted  by 


degrees ;  it  may  have  come  in  its  early  and  pure 
form  from  the  hand  of  Matthew,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  version  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
as  the  evangelist  who  wrote  especially  lor  Hebrews. 
Is  it  impossible  that,  when  the  Hebrew  Matthew  is 
spoken  of,  this  questionable  document,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  was  really  referred  to  ?  Obsen-e 
that  all  accounts  of  it  arc  at  second  hand  (with  a 
notable  exception);  no  one  quotes  it.  All  that  is 
certain  is,  that  Nazarenes,  or  Ebionites,  or  both, 
boasted  that  they  possessed  the  original  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  Jerome  is  the  exception;  and  him  we 
can  convict  of  the  very  mistake  of  confounding 
tlie  two,  and  almost  on  his  own  confession.  Eras- 
mus, Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  Lardner, 
Hales,  Hug,  De  Wctte,  Stuart,  Fritzsche,  Credner, 
Thiersch,  Alford,  and  many  others,  have  pronounced 
for  a  Greek  original.  Simon,  Mill,  Michaelis,  Marsh, 
Eichhom,  Storr,  Olshausen,  Davidson,  Tregelles, 
Westcott,  &c.,  advocate  a  Hebrew  original. — II. 
Style  and  Diction.  1.  Matthew  uses  the  expression, 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophrt  "  (i.  22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  "5,  and 
in  later  passages  of  Matthew  it  is  abbreviated  (ii. 
17,  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi.  4, 
xxvi.  56,  xxvii.  9).  2.  The  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah under  the  name  "Son  of  David,"  occurs  in 
Matthew  eight  times ;  and  three  times  each  in  Mark 
and  Luke.  3.  Jerusalem  is  called  "  the  holy  city," 
"the  holy  place"  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  55).  4. 
The  Greek  phrase  suntelcia  ton  aionos,  A.  V.  "  the 
end  of  the  world,"  is  used  five  times ;  in  the  rest 
of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in  Heb.  ix.  26.  5.  The 
phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  about  thirty-three 
times ;  other  writers  use  "  kingdom  of  God,"  which 
is  found  also  in  Matthew.  6.  "  Heavenly  Father," 
used  about  six  times;  and.  "Father  in  heaven" 
about  sixteen,  and  without  explanation,  point  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  speaking  in  this  Gospel.  For 
other  more  minute  verbal  peculiarities,  see  Cred- 
ner, Introduction  (in  German). — III.  Citationtt  from 
the  Old  Testamerd.  The  following  list  is  nearly  com- 
plete : 
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i.  23. 

Is.  vii.  14. 

xvii. 

2. 

Ex.  xxxlv.  29. 

ii.    C. 

Mic.  V.  2. 

11. 

Mai.  iii.  1.  iv.  5. 

15. 

Hos.  xi.  1. 

xviii. 

15. 

Lev.  xix.  17  (♦). 

18. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

xix. 

4. 

Gen.  i.  27. 

iii.  3. 

le.  xl.  3. 

5. 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

iv.  4. 

Deut.  viii.  3. 

7. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

6. 

Ps.  xci.  11. 

18. 

Ex.  XX.  12;  Lev. 

7. 

Deut.  vi.  16. 

xix.  18. 

10. 

Dent.  vi.  13. 

xxi. 

5. 

Zech.  ix.  9. 

15. 

Is.  viii.  23.  ix.  1. 

9. 

Pb.  cxviii.  25. 

V.    5. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  11. 

13. 

I?.lvi.7;Jcr.vii. 

21. 

Ex.  XX.  13. 

11. 

27. 

Ex.  XX.  14. 

16. 

Ps.  viii.  2. 

31. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

42. 

Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

33. 

Lev.  xix.  12 ;  Deut. 

44. 

Is.  vii!.  14. 

xxiii.  23. 

xxii. 

24. 

Dent.  XXV.  6. 

88. 

Ex.  xxi.  24. 

S2. 

Ex.  iii.  6. 

43. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

37! 

Pent.  vi.  5. 

viii.  4. 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

30. 

Lev.  xix.  IS. 

17. 

Is.  liii.  4. 

44. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

ix.  1.3. 

Ho9.  vi.  B. 

xxiii. 

35. 

Gen.  iv.  8;2C1ir. 

X.  35. 

Mic.  vii.  6. 

xxiv.  21. 

xi.    5. 

It>.  XXXV.  6,  xxix. 

18. 

38. 

Pe.  Ixix.  25  («). 
Jer.  xii.  7,  xxii. 

10. 

Ma),  iii.  1. 

5(?). 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  5. 

39. 

Ps.  cxviii.  £G. 

xii.    3. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

xxiv 

1.5. 

Dan.  ix.  27. 

5. 

Num.  xxviii.  9  (*). 

29. 

1?.  xiii.  10. 

7. 

Hos.  vi.  6. 

87. 

Gen.  vi.  11. 

18. 

Is.  xlii.  1. 

xxvi 

81. 

Zcch.  xlii.  7. 

40. 

Jon.  i.  17. 

52. 

Gon.  ix.  6  (?). 

42. 

1  K.  X.  1. 

W. 

Dan.  vii.  13. 

xiiL14. 

Is.  vi.  9. 

xxvii 

.  9. 

Zech.  xi.  13. 

^. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  2. 

35. 

Ps.  xxii.  18. 

XV.  4. 

Ex.  XX.  12.  xxi.  17. 

43. 

Ps.  xxii.  8. 

8. 

Is.  xxix.  la 

46. 

Pb.  xxii.  1. 
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— rV.  Oenuinemax  of  the  Gospel.  Some  critics, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  Matthew,  as  they  do  to  Luke,  the 
gratuitous  supposition  of  a  later  editor  or  com- 
piler, who,  by  augmenting  and  altering  the  earlier 
document,  produced  our  present  Gospel.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  in  the  second  century  for 
two  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  diflPering 
from  them  both  in  matter  and  compass,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  old,  and  that  about  the  end  of 
the  second  century  our  present  Gospels  were  adopt- 
ed by  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and 
that  henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  works  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Passages  from  Matthew  are 
quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement,  TertuUian,  and 
Origcn.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  matter  but  the 
manner  of  the  quotations,  from  the  calm  appeal 
as  to  a  settled  authority,  from  the  absence  of  all 
hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it  as  proved  that 
the  book  we  possess  had  not  been  the  subject 
of  any  sudden  change.  The  citations  of  Justin 
Martyr,  very  important  for  this  subject,  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  source  different  from  the 
Gospels  which  we  now  possess  ;  and  by  the  Greek 
apomnemoueumata  {memoirs),  he  has  been  supposed 
to  indicate  that  lost  work.  Space  is  not  given 
here  to  show  that  the  remains  referred  to  are  the 
Gospels  which  we  possess,  and  not  any  one  book ; 
and  that  though  Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very 
loosely,  so  that  his  words  often  bear  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  original,  the  same  is  true  of 
his  quotations  from  the  LXX.  The  genuineness 
of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
has  been  questioned,  but  is  established  on  satis- 
factory grounds.  1.  All  the  old  MSS.  and  versions 
contain  them ;  and  they  are  quoted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Celsus  also 
knew  ch.  ii.  2.  Their  contents  would  naturally 
form  part  of  a  Gospel  intended  primarily  for  the 
Jews.  3.  The  commencement  of  ch.  iii.  is  de- 
pendent on  iL  23 ;  and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  ii.  23.  4.  In  constructions  and  ex- 
pressions th^v  are  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Prof.  Norton  disputes  the  genuineness  of 
these  chapters  upon  the  ground  of  the  difficulty 
of  harmonizing  them  with  Luke's  narrative,  and 
upon  the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  did  not  possess  them  in  their  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  har- 
mony are  all  reconcilable  (Gospels),  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Luke  (LcKK,  Gospkl  of,  I.)  by  Marcion  sug- 
gests how  the  Jewish  Christians  dropped  out  of  their 
version  an  account  which  they  would  not  accept 
On  the  whole,  we  have  for  the  genuineness  and 
apostolic  origin  of  our  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew 
the  best  testimony  that  can  be  given  (so  Arch- 
bishop Thomson,  original  author  of  this  article). 
(Casos  ;  IxsPiRATios.) — V.  77wK  Kfun  the  Gospel  was 
rcrUten.  Nothing  can  be  said  on  this  point  with  cer- 
tainty. Some  of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  written 
in  the  eighth  year  after  the  Ascension  (Theophylact 
and  Euthymius) ;  others  in  the  fifteenth  (Nicephorus); 
whilst  Ircnscus  says,  that  it  was  written  "  when  Peter 
and  Paul  were  preaching  in  Rome,"  and  Eusebius  at 
the  time  when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine. 
The  most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  was  written 
between  a.  d.  50  and  60 ;  the  exact  year  cannot  even 
be  guessed  at — VI.  Piewe  where  U  uxu  written.  Prob- 
ably in  Palestine. — VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Gospel  itself  tells  us  by  plain  internal  evidence 


that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show 
them  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the  0.  T. 
whom  they  expected.  Jewish  converts  over  all  the 
world  seem  to  have  been  intended,  and  not  merely 
Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is  pen-aded  by  one  principle, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus. — VIII.  Content* 
of  the  Gospel.  There  are  traces  in  this  Gospel  of 
an  occasional  superseding  of  the  chronological  order. 
Its  principal  divisions  are — 1.  Introduction  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  (L-iv.).  2.  The  laying  down  of  the 
new  Law  for  the  Church  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(v.-vii.).  3.  Events  in  historical  order,  showing 
Him  as  the  worker  of  Miracles  (viii.,  ix.)  4.  Ap- 
pointment of  apostles  to  preach  the  kingdom  (x.). 
5.  Doubts  and  opposition  excited  by  His  activity — 
in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the  Pharisees 
(xi.,  xii.).  6.  Parables  on  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom (xiii.).  7.  Similar  to  5.  Effects  of  His  minis- 
try on  His  countr)'men,  on  Herod,  the  people  of 
Gennesaret,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  on  multi- 
tudes whom  He  feeds  (xilL  53-xvi.  12).  8.  Reve- 
lation to  His  disciples  of  His  sufferings.  His  in- 
structions to  them  thereupon  (xvi.  13-xviii.  35).  9. 
Events  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  (xix.,  ix.).  10. 
Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  resistance  to  Him 
there,  and  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (xxi.-xxiiL). 
11.  Last  discourses;  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Judge  of 
Jerusalem,  and  also  of  the  world  (xxiv.,  xxv.).  12. 
Passion  and  Resurrection  (xxvi.-xxviii.). 

Mat-thi'as  [mat-]  (Gr.  and  L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Matti- 
thiah,  Ges.).  1.  Mattathah  (1  Esd.  ix.  33). — i. 
The  apostle  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  traitor 
Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  All  beyond  this  that  we  know 
of  him  for  certainty  is  that  he  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  during  the  whole 
course  of  His  ministry ;  for  such  was  declared  by 
St  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  qualification  of  one 
who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  Resurrection.  After 
St  Peter's  address,  the  whole  assembled  body  of 
the  brethren  proceeded  to  nominate  two,  viz.  Joseph 
surnamed  Barnabas,  and  Matthias,  who  answered 
the  requirements  of  the  apostle :  the  suj^sequent 
selection  between  the  two  was  referred  in  prayer  to 
Him  who  knew  the  hearts  of  men ;  then  Matthias 
was  selected  by  lot.  It  is  said  that  he  preached 
the  Gospel  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia. 
Cave  believes  it  was  rather  in  Cappadocia. 

M»t-U-tUl'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  gift  of  Jehovah,  Ges., 
Fii. ;  =  Matthias,  Mattathias,  Matthew,  Matthat, 
Mattathah,  &e.).  1.  A  Levite,  the  first-born  of  Shal- 
lum  the  Korhite,who  presided  over  the  offerings  made 
in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.  31 ;  compare  Lev.  vi.  20,  &c.).— 
2.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  rank  under  Asaph, 
appointed  by  David  to  minister  before  the  ark  in 
the  musical  service  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5)  (see  4  below).— Jt 
One  of  the  family  of  Nebo,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  43).— -i.  Proba- 
bly a  priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra, 
when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (viii.  4).'^>.  A 
Levite,  probably  =  No.  2  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21);  one 
of  Jeduthun's  six  sons;  leader  of  the  fourteenth 
division  of  the  Temple-choir  (xxv.  3,  21). 

Mat'tMk,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  hereb 
or  chereb   (2   Chr.    xxxiv.    6,    margin    "  mauls "), 
usually  translated  "sword."    (Arms,  I.  1.)    Gese- 
nius  and  Fiirst  translate  the  Hebrew  et'tJiib  or  text- 
ual reading  in  this  verse  "  he  searched  their  houses," 
I  instead  of  "  with   their  mattocks." — 2.  Heb.  ma- 
i  hareshdh  or  maehfireshdk  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21).     A 
j  closely-related  Hebrew  word  (mahtiresheth  or  nutehA- 
i  raheth)  b  translated  "  share  "  in  verse  20 ;  and  the 
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Hebrew  word  translated  "mattock"  in  verse  21 
may  be  the  plural  of  either.  Gcscnius  supposes 
one  of  them  perhaps  =  plouffhshare,  and  the  other 
=  cmilter.  Fiirst  makes  this  in  verse  'JO  =  inckle  ; 
the  kindred  word  (=  "share"  in  A.  V.  verse  20) 
he  makes  =  spade,  mattock,  coulter,  and  regards  the 
latter  as  occurring  also  in  verse  21,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "mattocks." — 3.  Heb.  madder  =  a  veeding- 
hook,  hoe,  Ges.  (Is.  vii.  25).  The  tool  used  in 
Arabia  for  loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Nie- 
buhr,  answers  generally  to  our  mattock  or  grub- 
bing-axe,  i.  e.  a  single-headed  pick-axe.  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  hoe  was  of  wood,  and  answered  for 
hoe,  spade,  and  pick.    Agriculture. 
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Egyptian  Hoes.— {From  Wilkinson.) 

Maul  (i.  e.  a  hammer ;  a  variation  of  mall,  from 
L.  malleus),  a  word  employed  by  our  translators  to 
render  the  Hebrew  mepMts.  The  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish alike  occur  in  Prov.  xxv.  18  only.  But  a  de- 
rivative from  the  same  root,  and  differing  but 
slightly  in  form,  viz.  moppets,  is  found  in  Jer.  li.  20, 
and  is  there  translated  "  battle-axe."  Probably  some 
heavy  warlike  instrument,  a  mace  or  club,  is  al- 
luded to.    Arms,  I.  2,  e,  h  ;  Axe  ;  Mattock  1. 

Ma-nz'zim  (Heb.  pi.  =:  fortresses,  Ges.,  Fii.).  The 
marginal  note  to  the  A.  V.  of  Dan.  xi.  38,  "  the 
God  of  forces,"  gives,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  last 
word, "  Mauzzim,  or  God's  protectors,  or  munitions." 
The  Geneva  version  renders  the  Hebrew  as  a  proper 
name  both  in  Dan.  xi.  38  and  39,  where  the  word 
occurs  again  (margin  of  A.  V.  "munitions  ").  The 
Greek  version  of  Theodotion  and  the  Vulgate  treat 
it  as  a  proper  name.  There  can  be  little  doubt  (so 
Mr.  Wright)  that  "  Mauzzim "  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  literal  sense  of  fortresses,  just  as  in  Dan.  xi.  19, 
39 ;  the  god  of  fortresses  being  then  the  deity  who 
presided  over  strongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  connect  an  appellation  so  gen- 
eral with  any  special  object  of  idolatrous  worship. 
Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted  money,  the  strong- 
est of  all  powers.  By  others  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Mars.  The  opinion  of  Gesenius  is  more 
probable,  that  the  god  of  fortresses  =  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  for  whom  Antiochus  built  a  temple  at  An- 
tioch.  Layard  {Nin.  ii.  456),  after  describing  Hera, 
the  Assyrian  Venus,  as  "  standing  erect  on  a  lion, 
and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  mural  coronet,  which, 
we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Semitic 
figure  of  the  goddess,"  adds  in  a  note,  "  May  she 


be  connected  with  the  '  El  Maozem,'  the  deity  pre- 
siding  over  bulwarks  and  fortresses,  the  'god  of 
forces '  of  Dan.  xi.  38  t " 
Maz-i-tlas  (Gr.)  =  Mattithiah  8  (1  Esd.  ix.  85). 

•  IMaz'za-loth  (Heb.).    Sec  Mazzarotii. 
Maz'za-roth  (Heb.,  see  below).    The  margin  of 

the  A.  V.  of  Job  xxxviii,  82  gives  "  the  twelve 
signs"  as  the  equivalent  of  "Mazzaroth,"  and  this 
is  probably  its  true  meaning  (so  Mr.  Wright).  The 
Peshito-Syriac  renders  it  by  "  the  wain  "  or  "  Great 
Bear."  Furst  understandsby  Mazzaroth  the  planet 
Jupiter,  the  same  as  the  "  star  "  of  Am.  v.  26.  On 
referring  to  2  K.  xxiii.  5,  we  find  the  word  mazzA. 
loth  (A.  V.  "  the  planets "),  differing  only  from 
Mazzaroth  in  having  the  liquid  /  for  r,  and  rendered 
in  the  margin  "  the  twelve  signs,"  as  in  the  Vul- 
gate. In  later  Jewish  writings  maudlolk  are  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In  consequence  of  this,  Kashi, 
and  the  Hebrew  commentators  generally,  identify 
mazzaroth  and  mazzaloth,  though  their  interpreta- 
tions vary. 

Meadow  [med'do],  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1. 
Heb.  dhu  or  dchu  (Gen.  xli.  2,  18).  It  appeafs  to  be 
an  Egyptian  term.  Its  use  in  Job  viii.  1 1  (A.  V. 
"  flag  ")  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  "  meadow," 
but  some  kind  of  reed  or  water-plant.  (Flag  1.) 
But  as  during  high  inundations  of  the  Nile — such 
inundations  as  are  the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the 
whole  of  the  land  on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as 
the  cultivation  extends  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
river,  may  it  not  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing 
crops?  2.  Heb.  wiaV/reA  (Judg.  xx.  83  only,  "the 
meadows  of  Gibeah  ").  Gesenius,  the  Targilm,  and 
Kimchi  translate  a  naked  place,  i.  e.  a  field  or  plain 
without  trees  and  dwellings;  Fiirst  translates /or**/. 
The  most  plausible  interpretation  (so  Mr.  Grove)  is 
that  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  which  by  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  vowel-points  makes  the  word  ml^&rah 
=  the  cave. 

Me'ah  (Heb.  a  hundred),  the  Tow'er  of,  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt 
by  Nehemiah  (Neb.  iii.  1,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between 
the  tower  of  Hananeel  and  the  sheep-gate,  and  prob- 
ably somewhere  at  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city. 

*  Meal  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  &c.).  Bread  ;  Corn';  Food; 
Mill. 

Meals.  Our  information  on  this  subject  is  but 
scanty:  the  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special  names  to  their  several  meals,  for  the 
Hebrew  terms  deal  and  Uruhdh  or  timchdh,  trans- 
lated "  dine  "  and  "  dinner  "  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen. 
xliii.  16;  Prov.  xv.  17),  are  in  reality  general  ex- 
pressions, which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered 
"eat"  and  "portion  of  food."  In  the  N.  T.  we 
have  the  Greek  terms  ariston  and  deipnon,  which  the 
A.  V.  renders  respectively  "dinner"  and  "supper" 
(Lk.  xiv.  12  ;  Jn.  xxi.  20,  &c.),  but  which  are  more 
properly  "breakfast"  and  "dinner."  The  Greek 
deipnon  \s  also  translated  "feast"  (Mat.  xxiii.  6 ; 
Mk.  xii.  39 ;  Lk.  xx.  46).  There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  hours  at  which  the  meals  wore 
taken  :  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  took  tlieir  prin- 
cipal meal  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16) :  laborers  took  a 
light  meal  at  that  time  (Ru.  ii.  14;  compare  verse 
17);  and  occasionally  that  early  hour  was  devoted 
to  excess  and  revelling  (1  K.  xx.  16).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  those  passages  (somewhat  too  hastily, 
Mr.  Bevan  thinks)  that  the  principal  meal  generally 
took  place  at  noon  :  the  Egyptians  still  make  a 
substantial  meal  at  that  time ;  but  there  are  indi- 
cations  that  the  Jews  rather  followed  the  custom 
that  prevails  among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their 
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principal  meal  afler  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Gen.  xix. 
1-3;  Ex.  xvi.  12,  xviii.  12,  14;  Ru.  iii.  7;  Jn.  xxi. 
4,  12).  (Passover.)  Robinson, -A'.  71  Zer.,  makes 
ariston  =  breat/cuU,  lunch,  taken  about  the  middle 
of  the  day ;  the  principal  meal  being  the  deipnon  = 
dinner,  taken  late  in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the 
evening,  after  the  heat  and  business  of  the  day 
were  over.  The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  various 
periods :  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old 
llcbrews  were  in  the  habit  of  silling  (Gen.  xxvii. 
19;  Judg.  xix.  6;  1  Sam.  .\vi.  11,  xx.  5,  18,  24;  l' 
K.  xilL  20),  but  it  docs  not  hence  follow  that  they 


sat  on  chairs  (the  chair  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews) ;  they  may  have  squatted  on  the  ground, 
as  was  the  occasional,  though  not  perhaps  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  table 
was  in  this  case  but  slightly  elevated  above  the 
ground,  as  is  still  the  case  in  JEgypt.  As  luxury  iu- 
creased,  the  practice  of  sitting  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  reclining :  the  first  intimation  of  this  occurs 
in  Amos  (iii.  12,  vi.  4).  The  custom  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 
among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early  period  (Esth. 
i.  6,  vii.  8).  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  reclining 
was  the   universal   custom,  as  is  implied  in  the 
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Greek  terms  anakeiinai,  katakeimai,  anaklinomai, 
&c.,  used  for  "  sitting  at  meat,"  as  the  A.  V.  incor- 
rectly has  it.  The  couch  itself  is  onlv  once  men- 
tioned (Mk.  viL  4 ;  A.  V.  "  tables  ; "  Greek  plural  of 
Mine  usually  translated  "  bed  "),  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Roman  tridinium  (see  below) 
had  been  introduced,  and  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  table  resembled  those  described  by  classical 
writers.  Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons  re- 
clined on  each  couch,  but  occasionally  four  or  even 
five.  The  couches  were  provided  with  cushions  on 
which  the  left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm  remained 
free ;  a  room  provided  with  these  was  described  (in 
Greek)  as  estromenon,  literally  spread  (Mk.  xiv.  15, 
A.  V.  "  furnished  ").  As  several  guests  reclined  on 
the  same  couch,  each  overlapped  his  neighbor,  as  it 
were,  and  rested  his  head  on  or  near  the  breast  of 
the  one  who  lay  behind  him  :  he  was  then  said  to 
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"  lean  on  the  bosom  "  of  his  neighbor  (.In.  xiii.  23, 
xxi.  20;  Abraham's  Bosom).  The  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  the  couches  was  in  three  sides  of  a  square, 


the  fourth  being  left  open  for  the  servants  to  bring 
up  the  dishes.  Some  doubt  attends  the  question 
whether  the  females  took  their  meals  along  with 
the  males.  The  cases  of  Ruth  amid  the  reapers 
(Ru.  ii.  14),  of  Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i. 
4),  of  Job's  sons  and  daughters  (Job  i.  4),  and  the 
general  intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make 
it  more  than  probable  that  they  did  so  join  ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  duty  of  attending  upon  the  guests 
devolved  upon  them  (Lk.  x.  40),  they  probably  took 
a  somewhat  irregular  and  briefer  repast.  (See  also 
Deut  xvi.  11,  14;  Esth.  i.  9;  Woman.)  Before 
commencing,  the  meal,  the  guests  washed  their 
hands.     This  custom  was  founded  on  natural  de- 
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conim ;  not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for 
our  knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the  puosta 
were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  dish.  Another 
preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or  bles.«ing,  of  which 
we  have  but  one  instance  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Sam.  ix. 
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13),  and  more  than  one  pronounced  by  our  Lord 
Himself  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  xv.  36;  Lk.  ix.  16;  Jn. 
vi.  11).  The  mode  of  taking  the  food  differed  in 
no  material  point  from  the  modem  usages  of  the 
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East ;  generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which 
each  guest  dipped  his  hand  (Mat.  xxvi.  23) ;  occa- 
sionally separate  portions  were  served  out  to  each 
(Gen.  xliii.  34;  Ru.  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  i.  4).  A  piece  of  bread 
was  held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  and  was  dipped  either  into  a  bowl 
of  melted  grease  (in  which  case  it  was  termed  in 
Gr.  psomion  =  "  a  sop,"  Jn.  xiii.  26),  or  into  the 
dish  of  meat,  whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  between  the  layers  of  bread.  To  pick  out 
and  hand  over  to  a  friend  a  delicate  morsel  is 
esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to  refuse  such  an  offer- 
ing is  regarded  as  contrary  to  good  manners.  Judas 
dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  Lord 
was  showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  grace  was  again  said  in 
conformity  with  Dent.  viii.  10,  and  the  hands  were 
again  washed.  Thus  far  we  have  described  the  or- 
dinary meal:  on  state  occasions  more  ceremony 
was  used,  and  the  meal  was  enlivened  in  various 
ways.  Such  occasions  were  numerous,  in  connec- 
tion partly  with  public  (Festivals,  &c.\  partly  with 
private  events.  (Banquets.)  On  these  occasions  a 
sumptuous  repast  was  prepared ;  the  guests  were 
previously  invited  (Esth.  v.  8 ;  Mat.  xxii.  3),  and  on 
the  day  of  the  feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued 
to  those  that  were  bidden  (Esth.  vi.  14  ;  Prov.  ix. 
3 ;  Mat.  xxii.  3).  The  visitors  were  received  with  a 
kiss  (Tob.  vii.  6 ;  Lk.  vii.  45) ;  water  was  produced 
for  them  to  wash  their  feet  with  (vii.  44) ;  the  head, 
the  beard,  the  feet,  and  sometimes  the  clothes,  were 
perfumed  with  ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  Am.  vi.  6 ; 
Lk.  vii.  38 ;  Jn.  xii.  3) ;  on  special  occasions  robes 
were  provided  (Mat.  xii.  11);  and  the  head  was 
decorated  with  wreaths  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wis.  ii.  7,  8 ; 
Jos.  xix.  9,  §  1).  The  regulation  of  the  feast  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  officer,  named 
in  Gr.  arcMlrikliuos  ( Jn.  ii.  8,  9,  A.V.  "  ruler  of  the 
feast,"  "governor  of  the  feast"),  whose  business  it 
was  to  taste  the  food  and  the  liquors  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  table,  and  to  settle  about  the 
toasts  and  amusements ;  he  was  generally  one  of  the 


guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1,  2),  and  might  therefore  take 
part  in  the  conversation.  The  places  of  the  guests 
were  settled  according  to  their  respective  rank  (Gen. 
xliii.  33 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22  ;  Lk.  xiv.  8 ;  Mk.  xii.  39 ;  Jn! 
xiii.  23) ;  portions  of  food  were  placed  before  each 
(1  Sam.  i.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  most 
honored  guests  receiving  either  larger  (Gen.  xliii. 
34 ;  compare  Ildt,  vi.  67)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.  ix. 
24;  compare  Homer,  11.  vii.  321)  portions  than  the 
rest.  The  meal  was  enlivened  with  music,  singing, 
and  dancing  (2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Is.  v. 
12;  Am.  vi.  5  ;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  3-6;  Mat.  xiv.  6 ;  Lk. 
XV.  25),  or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12);  and  amid 
these  entertainments  the  festival  was  prolonged  for 
several  days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4).  Bread  ;  Cookiso  ; 
Dish;  Drink,  Strong;  Food;  Furniture;  Milk; 
Water  ;  Wine. 

Me-ii'Bi  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Mehusim  (1  Esd.  v.  31). 

Me-a'rah  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  place  named  in  Josh, 
xiii.  4  only.  Its  description  is  "  Mearah,  which  is 
to  (i.  e.  belongs  to ;  the  A.  V.  '  beside '  is  erroneous) 
the  Zidonians."  The  word  mi  ^drdh  in  Hebrew  = 
a  cave,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  some  remarkable  cavern  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Zidon  or  Sidon.  Reland  suggests  that  Mea- 
rah may  be  =  Meroth,  a  village  named  by  Josephus 
(iii.  3,  §  1),  as  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on  the  W. 
Robinson  (ii.  474)  suggests  that  Mearah  may  be  at 
^AdMn,  a  ruined  site  about  half-way  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  in  the  cliffs  near  which  are  numerous 
sepulchral  grottoes. 

Meas'ares  [mczh-].    Weights  and  Measures. 

Meat>  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  "  meat" 
is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  A.  V.,  of  either 
the  0.  or  N.  T.,  in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost 
exclusively  bears  of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  de- 
noted uniformly  by  "flesh."  1.  The  only  possible 
exceptions  to  this  assertion  in  the  0.  T.  are : — (a.) 
Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &c.,  "  savory  meat  (perhaps  = 
dainties);''^  (6.)  xiv.  23,  "com  and  bread  and  meat 
(=  foods,  'victual,'  2  Chr.  xi.  23)."  2.  The  only 
real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity  caused  by  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "  meat-offering,"  which 
consisted  solely  of  flour,  or  com,  and  oil.  3.  Sev- 
eral Hebrew  words  are  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  meat ; "  but  none  of  them  present  any  special  in- 
terest except  lehem  or  lechem(=  "bread")  (Num. 
xxviii.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  24,  27,  34  ;  Job  vi.  7,  xx.  14, 
&c.),  and  ierfiph  (Ps.  cxi.  5,  margin  "prey;"  Prov. 
xxxi.  15;  Mai.  iii.  10),  usually  translated  "prey" 
(Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Num.  xxiii.  24,  &c.),  once  "  spoil " 
(Job  xxix.  17).  4.  In  the  N.  T.  several  Greek  words 
are  thus  rendered,  the  most  common  being  brdma 
(Jn.  iv.  34;  Rom.  xiv.  15,  20;  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  13, 
&c.),  brosia  (Jn.  iv.  32  ;  Rom.  xiv.  17,  &c.),  and 
tro]^  (Mat.  iii.  4;  Acts  xxvii.  33  ff. ;  Heb.  v.  12, 
14,  &c.),  each  of  which  =  whatever  can  be  eaten  or 
can  nourish  the  frame. 

Mfat'-of 'fer-lng.  The  Heb.  minhdh  or  minehAh 
originally  =  a  gift  of  any  kind  ;  and  appears  to  be 
used  generally  =  a  gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior, whether  God  or  man.  Afterward  this  general 
sense  became  attached  to  "  Corban  ; "  and  minhdh 
or  minchdh  was  restricted  to  an  unbloody  offering. 
The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  meat-offering  is  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  ii.  and  vi.  14-23.  It  was  composed 
of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  suit,  and  mixed  with  oil 
and  frankincense,  but  without  leaven  ;  and  generally 
accompanied  by  a  drink-offering  of  wine.  A  por- 
tion of  it,  including  all  the  frankincense,  was  to  be 
bumt  on  the  altar  as  a  "  memorial ;  "  the  rest  be- 
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longed  to  the  priest ;  but  the  meat-offerings  offered 
by  the  priests  themselves  were  to  be  whollv  burnt. 
Its  meaning  appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  David  (1  Ghr.  xxix.  10-14),  "Of  Thine 
own  have  we  given  Thee."  It  recognized  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Lord  and  His  bounty  in  giving  all 
earthly  blessings,  by  dedicating  to  Him  the  best  of 
His  gifts.  This  meaning  involves  neither  of  the 
main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  for  sin  and 
self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes  them  for  granted, 
and  is  based  on  them.  Accordingly,  the  meat-offer- 
ing, properly  so  called,  seems  always  to  have  been 
a  subsidiary  offering,  needing  to  be  introduced 
by  the  six-offering,  which  represented  the  one 
idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to  the  bcrxt-offkr- 
iSG  which  represented  the  other.  The  unbloody 
offerings  offered  alone  did  not  properly  belong  to 
the  regular  meat-offering.  They  were  usually  sub- 
stitutes for  other  offerings  (compare  Lev.  v,  1 1 ; 
Num.  V.  15).     Sacrifice. 

MC'bHDiiai  (Heb.  a  set  up,  erected,  strong  one, 
FiL),  in  2  Sam.  xxiiu  27  only,  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  "  valiant  men,"  elsewhere  called  Sibdechai 
(xiL  18 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or  Sibbecai  (si.  29,  xxvii. 
11).  The  reading  "  Sibbechai "  is  evidently  the  true 
one  (so  Mr.  Wright). 

Me-elie'rath-ite  (fr.  Heb.),  the,  =  the  native  or 
inhabitant  of  a  place  called  Mecherah,  otherwise 
unknown  (so  Gesenius,  Fiirst)  (1  Chr.  xi.  36).  In 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  34,  the  name  appears,  with  other  varia- 
tions, as  '*  the  Maachathite."  Kennicott  concludes 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct. 

Med'a-ba,  Greek  form  of  Medeba  (1  Mc.  ix.  36). 

Me'dad  (fr.  Heb.  =  love,  Ges.,  Fii.).     Eldad. 

Me'dan  (Heb.  strife,  contention),  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Ketcrah  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose 
name  and  descendants  have  not  been  traced  beyond 
this  record.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  that  the  tribe  descended  from 
Medan  wa?  the  same  as,  or  a  portion  of,  JUldian. 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this  theory  beyond 
its  plausibility.  The  mention  of  "  Ishmaelite  "  as  a 
convertible  term  with  "  Midianite,"  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
28,  36,  is  remarkable ;  but  the  Midianite  of  the  A. 
V.  in  verse  36  is  Medanitc  in  the  Hebrew. 

Med'e-ba  (Heb.  waters  of  quiet),  a  town  on  the  E. 
of  Jordan,  first  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi.  30.  Here 
it  seems  to  denote  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Hesh- 
bon.  It  next  occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
country  divided  amongst  the  Transjordanic  tribes 
(Josh.  xiiL  9),  as  giving  its  name  to  a  district  called 
"the  plain  of  Medeba."  (Plain  4.)  This  district 
fell  within  the  allotment  of  Reuben  (ver.  16).  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  Medeba  belonged  to  the 
Amorites,  apparently  one  of  the  towns  taken  from 
Moab  by  them.  When  we  next  encounter  it,  four 
centuries  later,  it  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  or  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Chr.  xix.  7).  In  the 
time  of  Ahaz  Medeba  was  a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is. 
XV.  2).  In  the  Maccabean  times  it  had  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Amorites,  who  most  probably 
=  the  Jambri  in  1  Mc.  ix.  36.  About  110  b.  c.  it 
was  taken  after  a  long  siege  by  John  Hyrcanus.  In 
Christian  times  it  was  a  note<l  bishopric.  Medeba 
(now  Mddeba)  is  in  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Belka, 
four  miles  S.  E.  of  Heshbon,  and  like  it  lying  on  a 
rounded  but  rocky  hill.  A  large  tank,  columns,  and 
extensive  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen. 

•  Mede  [meed]  (see  below)  =  one  of  the  Medes, 
or  one  from  Media  (Dan.  xi.  1). 

Medes  [meedz]  (Heb.  ifAdai;  Or.  JfSfloi ;  L. 
Medi),  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western 


Asia  in  the  times  anterior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tribes  composing  that  kingdom.  The  title  by 
which  they  appear  to  have  known  themselves  was 
Mada. — 1.  Primitive  History.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  the  mention  of  the  Medes  (Madai)  by  Moses, 
among  the  races  descended  from  Japheth,  that  they 
were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity.  Berosus  says 
that  the  Medes  conquered  Babylon  at  a  very  remote 
period  (about  b.  c.  2458),  and  that  eight  Median 
monarcbs  reigned  there  consecutively  224  years. 
There  are  independent  grounds  for  thinking  that  an 
Aryan  element  existed  in  the  population  of  the  Mes- 
opotamian  valley,  side  by  side  with  the  Cushite 
and  Shemitic  elements,  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  impossible  (so  Rawlinson,  the 
original  author  of  this  article)  that  the  Medes  may 
have  been  the  predominant  race  there  for  a  time,  as 
Berosus  states,  and  may  afterward  have  been  over- 
powered and  driven  to  the  mountains.  The  term 
Aryans,  applied  to  the  Medes  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, connects  them  with  the  early  Vedic  set- 
tlers in  Western  Hindostan.  2.  Connection  with 
Assyria.  The  deepest  obscurity  hangs,  however, 
over  the  whole  history  of  the  Medes  from  the  time 
of  their  bearing  sway  in  Babylonia  (b.  c.  2458- 
2234)  to  their  first  appearance  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions among  the  enemies  of  Assyria,  about 
B.  c.  880.  They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  region 
which  bore  their  name  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest of  Persia  ;  but  whether  they  were  recent  im- 
migrants into  it,  or  had  held  it  from  a  remote  antiq- 
uity, is  uncertain.  However,  it  is  certain  that  at 
first,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  were  very 
inferior  in  power  to  the  great  empire  established 
upon  their  flank.  They  were  under  no  general  or 
centralized  government,  but  consisted  of  various 
petty  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose  dominion 
was  over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps  a  few  vil- 
lages. The  Assyrian  monarchs  ravaged  their  lands 
at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their  chiefs; 
while  the  Medes  could  in  no  way  retaliate  upon 
their  antagonists.  Media,  however,  was  strong 
enough,  and  stubborn  enough,  to  maintain  her  na- 
tionality throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  As- 
syrian sway,  and  was  never  absorbed  into  the  em- 
pire.— 3.  Median  History  of  Herodotus.  Herodotus 
represents  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Medes,  following 
upon  a  period  of  contented  subjection,  and  places 
this  revolt  more  than  218  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  a  little  before  b.  c.  708.  Ctesias 
placed  tlie  commencement  of  Median  independence 
as  far  back  as  b.  c.  875.  No  one  now  defends  this 
latter  statement,  which  alike  contradicts  the  He- 
brew records  and  the  native  documents.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  Medes,  when  they  first  shook 
off  the  yoke,  established  no  government.  Quarrels 
were  settled  by  arbitration,  and  a  certain  DeToces, 
having  obtained  a  reputation  in  this  way,  contrived 
after  a  while  to  get  himself  elected  sovereign.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  an  ambitious 
prince,  who  directly  after  his  accession  began  a 
career  of  conquest,  reduced  nation  after  nation,  and 
finally  perished  in  an  expedition  against  AssjTia, 
after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Cyaxares, 
the  son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted  the  throne. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  during  twenty-eight  years 
with  the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing his  former  empire,  whereupon  he  resumed  the 
projects  which  their  invasion  had  made  him  tem- 
porarily abandon.     He  conquered  the  Assyrians, 
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and  engaged  in  a  war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 
the  father  of  Croesus,  with  whom  he  long  maintained 
a  stubborn  contest.  This  war  was  terminated  at 
length  by  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between  the 
two  powers.  Cyaxares,  soon  after  this,  died,  having 
reigned  in  all  forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  AsTYAGES. — 4.  Its  imperfections.  The  Median 
History  of  Herodotus  has  been  accepted  as  authentic 
by  most  modern  writers.  That  the  story  of  DeVoces 
is  a  romance  has  been  acknowledged.  That  the 
chronological  dates  are  improbable,  and  even  con- 
tradictory, has .  been  a  frequent  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Recently  it  has  been  shown  (Rawlinson, 
Herodotus)  that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  arti- 
ficial, and  that  the  very  names  of  the  kings,  except 
in  a  single  instance,  are  unhistorical.  The  cuneiform 
records  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon 
clearly  show  that  the  Median  kingdom  did  not 
commence  so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined.  These 
three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space  ex- 
tending from  B.  c.  720  to  b.  c.  660,  all  carried 
their  arms  deep  into  Media,  and  found  it,  not 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single  powerful  monarch, 
but  under  the  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  petty 
chieftains.  It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  that  the  Median  king- 
dom was  consolidated,  and  became  formidable  to  its 
neighbors.  How  this  change  was  accomplished  is 
uncertain :  most  probably  about  this  time  a  fresh 
Aryan  immigration  took  place  from  the  countries  E. 
of  the  Caspian,  and  the  leader  of  the  immigrants 
established  his  authority  over  the  scattered  tribes 
of  his  race,  settled  previously  in  the  district  between 
the  Caspian  and  Mount  Zagros.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was  the  great 
Cyaxares.  The  Deioces  and  Phraortes  of  Herodo- 
tus are  thus  removed  from  the  list  of  historical  per- 
sonages altogether. — 5.  Development  of  Median 
power,  and  formation  of  the  Empire.  It  is  evident 
that  the  development  of  Median  power  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  of  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  in  part 
an  effect,  in  part  a  cause.  Cyaxares  must  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  later  years  of  that  As- 
syrian monarch  who  passed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  hunting-expeditions  in  Susiana.  In 
order  to  consolidate  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  dis- 
trict E.  of  Assyria,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into 
subjection  a  number  of  Scy  thic  tribes.  The  struggle 
with  these  tribes  may  be  the  real  event  represented 
in  Herodotus  by  the  Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares,  or 
possibly  his  narrative  may  contain  a  still  larger 
amount  of  truth.  His  capture  of  Nineveh  and  con- 
quest of  Assyria  are  facts  which  no  skepticism  can 
doubt ;  and  the  date  of  the  capture  may  be  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  year  b.  c.  625.  It 
was  undoubtedly  after  this  that  Cyaxares  endeavored 
to  conquer  Lydia.  It  is  surprising  that  he  failed, 
more  especially  as  he  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  forces  of  the  Babylonians,  who  were 
perhaps  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  oc- 
casion.—6.  Exient  oftlxe  Empire.  The  limits  of  the 
Median  empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  From  N. 
to  S.  its  extent  was  in  no  place  great,  since  it  was 
certainly  confined  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  one  side,  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  on  the  other.  From  E.  to  W.  it  had,  however, 
a  wide  expansion,  since  it  reached  from  the  Halys 
at  least  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  possibly 
further.  It  comprised  Persia,  Media  Magna  (Media), 
North  Media,  Matiene  or  Media  Mattiana,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia 
and  the  Caucasus,  the  low  tract  along  the  S.  W.  and 


S.  of  the  Caspian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  separated 
from  Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  prob- 
ably by  a  line  running  about  half-way  between  that 
river  and  the  Euphrates.  Its  greatest  length  may 
be  reckoned  at  1,500  miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and 
its  average  breadth  at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area 
would  thus  be  about  600,000  square  miles,  or  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  modem  Persia. — 7.  lis 
cfiaracter.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  Medes  over  the  con- 
quered nations,  wo  possess  but  little  trustworthy 
evidence.  Herodotus  in  one  place  compares,  some- 
what vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Persian  system 
(i.  134);  but  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  organization  was  continued  by  the  Medes, 
the  subject-nations  retaining  their  native  monarchs, 
and  merely  acknowledging  subjection  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems  certainly  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Persia.  The  satrapial  organ- 
ization was  apparently  a  Persian  invention,  begun 
by  Cyrus,  continued  by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  first 
adopted  as  the  regular  governmental  systjjm  by 
Darius  Hystaspis. — 8.  Its  duration.  Of  all  the  ancient 
Oriental  monarchies  the  Median  was  the  shortest  in 
duration.  It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c,  and  it  termi- 
nated B.  c.  558. — 9.  lis  final  overthrow.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Medes  by  a  sister-Iranic  race,  the  Per- 
sians, under  their  native  monarch  Cyrus,  is  another 
of  those  indisputable  facts  of  remote  history,  which 
make  the  inquirer  feel  that  he  sometimes  attains  to 
solid  ground  in  these  difficult  investigations.  After 
many  partial  engagements,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between  the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture  of 
their  king,  Astyages,  by  Cyrus. — 10.  Position  of 
Media  under  Persia.  The  treatment  of  the  Medes 
by  the  victorious  Persians  was  not  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary conquered  nation.  According  to  some  writers 
(as  Herodotus  and  Xenophon)  there  was  a  close  re- 
lationship between  Cyrus  and  the  last  Median  mon- 
arch, who  was  therefore  naturally  treated  with  more 
than  common  tenderness.  The  two  nations  were 
closely  akin ;  they  had  the  same  Aryan  or  Iranic  ori- 
gin, the  same  early  traditions,  the  same  language, 
nearly  the  same  religion,  and  ultimately  the  same 
manners  and  customs,  dress,  and  general  mode  of 
life.  Medes  were  advanced  to  stations  of  high 
honor  and  importance  under  Cyrus  and  his  succes- 
sors. The  Median  capital  (Ecbatana)  was  at  first 
the  chief  royal  residence.  On  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne 
a  certain  Phraortes  {Frawartish).  Darius  Hystaspis, 
in  whose  reign  this  rebellion  took  place,  had  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  it. — 11.  Internal  divisions. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  Median  nation  was  di- 
vided into  six  tribes,  called  Busae,  the  Paretaceni, 
the  Struchates,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the 
Magi.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  in  what  sense  these 
are  to  be  considered  as  ethnic  divisions.  We  may 
perhaps  assume,  from  the  order  of  Herodotus's  list, 
that  the  Busa;,  Paretaceni,  Struchates,  and  Arizanti 
were  true  Medes,  of  genuine  Aryan  descent,  while  the 
Budii  and  Magi  were  foreigners  admitted  into  the 
nation. — 12.  Religion.  The  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  must  have  been  that  simple  creed  which  is 
placed  before  us  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Zend- 
avesta.  (Persians.)  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was 
Dualism,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  opposite 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a 
par  with  one  another.    Ormazd,  the  good  demon, 
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and  Ahriman,  the  evil  demon,  wore  both  self-caused 
and  self-existent,  both  indestructible,  both  potent  to 
work  their  will.  Besides  Orraazd,  the  Aryans  wor- 
shipped the  sun  and  moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra 
and  Iloma ;  and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of 
numerous  spirits  or  genii,  some  good,  some  bad,  the 
subjects  and  ministers  respectively  of  the  two  pow- 
ers of  Good  and  Evil.  Their  migration  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  fire-worshippers  of  Ar- 
menia and  Mount  Zagros,  among  whom  Magianism 
had  been  estabhshed  from  a  remote  antiquity.  (Magi.) 
The  result  was  either  a  combination  of  the  two  reli- 
gions, or  in  some  cases  an  actual  conversion  of  the 
conquerors  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  con- 
quered. So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty 
materials  in  our  possession,  the  latter  was  the  case 
with  the  Medes. — 13.  Mannfirs,  customs,  and  national 
character.  The  customs  of  the  Medes  are  said  to 
have  nearly  resembled  those  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Armenians  and  the  Persiaxs  ;  but  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  inventors,  their  neighbors  as  the 
copyists.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  excellent 
riders,  and  remarkably  skilful  with  the  bow.  The 
flowing  robe,  so  well  known  from  the  Persepolitan 
sculptures,  was  their  native  dress,  and  was  certainly 
among  the  points  for  which  the  Persians  were  be- 
holden to  them.  As  troops  they  were  considered 
little  inferior  to  the  native  Persians,  next  to  whom 
they  were  usually  ranged  in  the  battle-field. — 14. 
Jxfferences  to  the  Medes  in  Scripture.  The  references 
to  the  Medes  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  striking.  We  first  hear  of  cer- 
tain "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  in  which  the  captive  Is- 
raelites were  placed  by  "  the  king  of  Assyria  "  on 
the  destruction  of  Samaria,  b.  c.  721  (2  K.  xvii.  6, 
xviii.  11).  This  implies  the  subjection  of  Media  to 
Assyria  at  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of  Sargon, 
his  successor,  and  accords  very  closely  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military  colonies 
wliich  he  planted  in  the  Median  country.  Soon 
afterward  Isaiah  prophecies  the  part  which  the 
Medes  shall  take  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is. 
xiii.  17,  xxi.  2);  which  is  again  still  more  distinctly 
declared  by  Jeremiah  (li.  21  and  28),  who  sufficiently 
indicates  the  independence  of  Media  in  his  day  (xxv. 
25).  Daniel  relates  the  fact  of  the  Medo-Persic 
conquest  (v.  28,  31),  giving  an  account  of  the  reign 
of  Darics  the  Mede,  who  appears  to  have  been 
made  viceroy  by  Cyrus  (vi.  1-28).  In  Ezra  (vi.  2-5) 
we  have  a  mention  of  Achmetha  (Ecbatana),  "  the 
paluce  in  the  province  of  the  Medes,"  where  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  was  found — a  notice  which  accords 
with  the  known  facts  that  the  Median  capital  was 
tiie  seat  of  government  under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal  res- 
idence only  and  not  the  seat  of  government  under 
Darius  Ilystaspis.  Finally,  in  Esther,  the  high  rank 
of  Media  under  the  Persian  kings,  yet  at  the  same 
time  its  subordinate  position,  are  marked  by  the 
fre  jnent  combination  of  the  two  names  in  phrases 
of  honor,  the  precedency  being  in  every  case  as- 
signed to  the  Persians.  In  the  Apocrypha  the 
MeJes  occupy  a  more  prominent  place.  The  chief 
scene  of  one  whole  book  (Tobit)  is  Media ;  and  in 
another  (Judith)  a  very  striking  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative belongs  to  the  same  country.  The  mention 
of  Ilhages  (Rages)  in  both  narratives  as  a  Median 
town  and  region  of  importance  is  geographically 
correct;  and  it  is  historically  true  that  Pliraortes 
(AnriiAXAD  2)  suflere*!  his  overthrow  in  the  Rhagian 
district 

9Ie'di>a  (Gr.,  see  Medes),  a  country  which  lay  N. 
W.  of  Persia  Proper,  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Caspian, 


E.  of  Armenia  and  Syria,  W.  and  N.  W.  of  the  great 
salt  desert  of  Iran.  Its  greatest  length  was  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  in  this  direction  it  extended  from  the 
thirty-second  to  the  fortieth  parallel,  a  distance  of 
550  miles.  In  width  it  reached  from  about  longi- 
tude 45^  to  53° ;  but  its  average  breadth  was  not 
more  than  from  250  to  300  miles.  Its  area  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  150,000  square  miles,  or  three- 
fourths  of  that  of  modern  France.  It  comprised  the 
modern  provinces  of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Kurdistan, 
part  of  Luristan,  Azerbijan,  perhaps  7hiish  and 
Ghilav,  but  not  Mazanderan  or  Asterabad.  The 
division  of  Media  commonly  recognized  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media  Magna, 
and  Media  Atropatene.  1.  Media  Atropatene  (so 
named  from  the  satrap  Atropates,  who  became  in- 
dependent  monarch  of  the  province  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  b.  c.  330) 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern  Azerbijan,  being 
the  tract  situated  between  the  Caspi.in  and  the 
mountains  which  run  north  from  Zagros,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake 
Urimiyeh  or  Oroomiah,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Arat 
and  the  Sefid  Bud.  The  ancient  Atropatene  may 
have  included  also  the  countries  of  Ghilan  and 
Talish,  together  with  the  plain  of  Moghan  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  combined  Kur  and  Aras  rivers.  2. 
Media  Magna  (=  Great  Media)  lay  S.  and  E.  of 
Atropatene.  It  contained  great  part  of  Kurdi*tan 
and  Luristan,  with  all  Ardelan  and  Irak  AjemL 
The  character  of  this  tract  is  very  varied.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  the  division,  that  there  were  two  Ecbat- 
anas — one,  the  northern,  at  Takhl-i-Svldman ;  the 
other,  the  southern,  at  Hamadan,  on  the  flanks  of 
Mount  Orontes  {Elwand) — respectively  the  capitals 
of  the  two  districts.  (Ecbatana.)  Next  to  the  two 
Ecbatanas,  the  chief  to\vn  in  Media  was  undoubtedly 
Rhages — the  Raga  of  the  inscriptions.  (Rages.) 
The  only  other  place  of  much  note  was  Bagistana, 
the  modem  5c/tw!/Mn  (Persians,  n.  1),  which  guarded 
the  chief  pass  connecting  Media  with  the  Mcsopo- 
tamian  plain.     Medes. 

Jtle'di-an  =  one  from  Media.  Darius,  "  the  son 
of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes"  (Dan.  ix. 
1)  or  "the  Mede"  (xi.  1)  is  thus  described  in  Dan. 
v.  31. 

*  Me'di-a-tor  (L.),  the  A.  T.  translation  of  Gr. 
mesites  =■  a  go-between,  mediator,  one  who  inter- 
venes between  two  parties,  Rbn.,  N.  T.  Lt-x.  It  is 
applied  to  Moses  as  an  interpreter  or  mere  medium 
of  communication  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israel- 
ites (Gal.  iii.  19,  20;  compare  Deut.  v.  5).  But 
Jescs  Christ  is  a  mediator  in  a  higher  sense,  i.  e.  an 
intercessor  or  reconciler.  He  is  the  "  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5),  "  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant "  (Heb.  xii.  24,  viii.  6),  or  "  of 
the  N.  T."  (ix.  15),  because  He  "gave  Himself  a 
ransom  for  all"  (1  Tim.  ii.  6),  so  that  now  "being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  also  we  have  access 
by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God"  (Rom.  v.  1,  2). 
Atonement;  Jcstihcation  ;  Saviocr  ;  Son  or  God; 
Son  of  Man. 

Med'i-cine  [med'e-sin]  (fr.  L.).  1.  Next  to  care  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the  curing  of  hurts  takes 
precedence  even  among  savage  nations.  At  a  later 
period  comes  the  treatment  of  sickness,  and  recog- 
nition of  states  of  disease ;  and  these  mark  a  nas- 
cent civilization.  From  the  most  ancient  testimonies, 
sacred  and  secular,  Egypt  was  foremost  among  the 
nations  in  this  most  human  of  studies  purely  pbysi* 
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cal  (so  Mr.  Hayman,  the  original  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle). Egj'pt  was  the  earliest  home  of  medical  and 
other  skill  for  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
and  every  Egyptian  mummy  of  the  more  expensive 
and  elaborate  sort,  involved  a  process  of  anatomy. 
(Embalming.)  Still  we  have  no  trace  of  any  philo- 
sophical or  rational  system  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and 
medicine  in  Egypt  was  a  mere  art  or  profession. 
Of  science  the  Asclepiadaj  of  Greece  (i.  e.  the  re- 
puted descendants  of  JSxeulapiu*^  the  god  of  the  heal- 
ing art)  were  the  true  originators.  Hippocrates,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  "Ancient  Medicine,"  and  who 
seems  to  have  had  many  opportunities  of  access  to 
foreign  sources,  gives  no  prominence  to  Egypt. 
Compared  with  the  wild  countries  around  theni,  at 
any  rate,  the  Egyptians  must  have  seemed  incalcu- 
lably advanced.  Representations  of  early  Egyptian 
surgery  apparently  occur  on  some  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Beni-Hassan.  Flint  knives  used  for  em- 
balming have  been  recovered  —  the  "  Ethiopic 
stone  "  of  Herodotus  (ii.  86 ;  compare  Ex.  iv.  26) 
was  probably  either  black  flint  or  agate  (k.mfe)  ;  and 
those  who  have  assisted  at  the  opening  of  a  mummy 
have  noticed  that  the  teeth  exhibited  a  dentistry 
not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  work  of  the  best 
modem  experts.  This  confirms  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was  studied 
by  a  distinct  practitioner.  Pliny  asserts  that  the 
Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  of  the  healing 
art,  and  thinks  them  subject  to  many  diseases. 
Their  "many  medicines"  are  mentioned  (Jer.  xlvi. 
11).  Athothmes  II.,  king  of  the  coimtry,  is  said  to 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  anatomy.  The  va- 
rious recipes  known  to  have  been  beneficial  were 
recorded,  with  their  peculiar  cases,  in  the  memoirs 
of  physic,  inscribed  among  the  laws,  and  deposited 
in  the  principal  temples  of  the  place  (Wilkinson, 
iii.  396,  397).  The  reputation  of  its  practitioners 
in  historical  times  was  such  that  both  Cyrus  and 
Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for  physicians  or  surgeons. 
Of  midwifery  we  have  a  distinct  notice  (Ex.  i.  1 5), 
and  of  women  as  its  practitioners,  which  fact  may 
also  be  verified  from  the  sculptures.  The  physicians 
had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated 
always  according  to  established  precedents,  or  de- 
viated from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a  fatal 
termination ;  if,  however,  the  patient  died  under 
accredited  treatment,  no  blame  was  attached.  The 
Egyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn-growing  region  are 
said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  to  have  been  specially  at- 
tentive to  health.  The  practice  of  cikcumcision  is 
traceable  on  monuments  certainly  anterior  to  the 
age  of  Joseph.  Its  beneficial  effects  in  the  temper- 
ature of  Egypt  and  Syria  have  often  been  noticed, 
especially  as  a  preservative  of  cleanliness,  &c.  The 
scrupulous  attention  paid  to  the  dead  was  favorable 
to  the  health  of  the  living.  It  appears  that  the 
Ptolemies  themselves  practised  dissection,  and  that, 
at  a  period,  when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt 
was  complete  and  reciprocal,  there  existed  in  Alex- 
andria a  great  zeal  for  anatomical  study.  In  com- 
paring the  growth  of  medicine  in  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  practitioners — 
princes  and  heroes — settles  at  once  the  question  as 
to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  the  Homeric 
and  pre-Homeric  period.  To  descend  to  the  his- 
torical, the  story  of  Demccedes,  a  Greek  physician, 
who,  having  been  taken  captive,  acquired  great 
riches  and  reputation  at  the  court  of  Darius,  illus- 
trates the  practice  of  Greek  surgery  before  the 
period  of  Hippocrates.  The  Dogmatic  school  was 
founded  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates  by  his  dis- 
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ciples,  who  departed  from  his  eminenllv  practical 
and  inductive  method,  and  recognized  hiU'dtn  causts 
of  health  or  sickness  arising  from  certain  (-uppofcd 
principles  or  elements  of  bodies.  The  empirical 
school,  which  arose  in  the  third  ccnturv  b.  c.  under 
the  guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigcntum,'Ferapion  of 
Alexandria,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  waited  for  the 
symptoms  of  every  case,  disregarding  the  rules  of 
practice  based  on  dogmatic  princii'ks.  This  schcol 
was  opposed  by  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen 
under  the  leading  of  Thcmison  of  Laodicca,  about 
the  period  of  Pompcy  the  Great.  Asclcpiades,  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  shortly  be- 
fore Cicero's  time,  paved  the  way  for  the  "  method  " 
in  question,  finding  a  theoretic  basis  in  the  corpus- 
cular or  atomic  theory  of  physics  which  heboirowcd 
from  Heraclides  of  Pontus.  He  was  a  transitional 
link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Empiric  schools, 
and  this  later  or  Methodic,  which  sought  to  rescue 
medicine  from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars 
in  which  empiricism  had  plunprd  it.  All  these 
schools  may  have  contributed  to  foim  the  medical 
opinions  current  at  the  period  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the 
two  earlier  among  them  may  have  influenced  Rab- 
binical teaching  on  that  subject  at  a  much  earlier 
period. — II.  Having  thus  described  the  external  in- 
fluences which,  if  any,  had  probably  the  most  to  do 
in  forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cab- 
alistic legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem  and 
Heber  in  their  fables  about  healing,  and  ascribe  to 
those  patriarchs  a  knowledge  of  simples  and  rare 
roots,  with,  of  course,  magic  spells  and  occult 
powers.  So  to  Abraham  is  ascribed  a  talisman,  the 
touch  of  which  healed  all  disease.  (Amulets.)  The 
only  notices  which  Scripture  affords  in  connection 
with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult  midwifery 
in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv.  26,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  27),  and  so, 
later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv.  19).  (Mid- 
wife.) The  traditional  value  ascribed  to  the  man- 
drake relates  to  the  same  branch  of  natural  medi- 
cine ;  but  throughout  this  period  occurs  no  trace 
of  any  attempt  to  study,  digest,  and  gyftemalizc 
the  subject.  As  Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in 
Egypt,  they  derived  doubtless  a  large  mental  culti- 
vation from  their  position  until  cruel  policy  turned 
it  into  bondage.  But,  if  we  admit  Egyptian  learn- 
ing as  an  ingredient,  we  should  al.'^o  notice  how  far 
the  standard  of  the  whole  Jewish  legislative  fab- 
ric is  exalted  above  that,  in  its  exemption  from  the 
blemishes  of  sorcery  and  juggling  pretences.  We 
have  no  occult  practices  reserved  in  the  hands  of 
the  sacred  caste.  (Priest.)  Nor  was  the  practice 
of  physic  a  privilege  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
Any  one  might  practise  it,  and  this  puldicity  must 
have  kept  it  pure.  Nay,  there  was  no  scriptural 
bar  to  its  practice  by  resident  aliens.  We  read  of 
"physicians,"  "healing,"  &c.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19;  2  K. 
viii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1 2  ;  Jer.  viii.  22.  At  the  same 
time  the  greater  leisure  of  the  Levites  and  their 
other  advantages  would  make  them  the  students  of 
the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in  all  science,  and  their  con- 
stant residence  in  cities  would  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  carried  out  in  fact,  of  a  far  wider  field  of 
observation.  The  reign  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days 
must  have  opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyp- 
tian intercourse,  new  facilities  for  the  study.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  included  in  his  favorite  nat- 
ural history  some  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  uses 
of  the  creatures.  His  works  show  him  conversant 
with  the  notion  of  remedial  treatment  (Prov.  iiL  8, 
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▼L  16,  xil  18,  xvii.  22,  xx.  80,  xxix.  1 ;  Eccl.  iii.  3) ; 
and  one  passage  (Eccl.  xii. ;  see  below)  indicates 
considerable  knowledge  ol  anatomy.  His  repute  in 
magic  is  the  universal  theme  of  Eastern  story.  The 
dealings  of  various  prophets  with  quasi-medical 
agency  cannot  be  rq^rded  as  other  than  the  mere 
accidental  form  which  their  miraculous  gifts  took 
(1  K.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  12,  xvii.  17  ;  2  K.  i.  4,  xx.  7 ;  Is. 
xxxviii.  21).  Jewish  tradition  has  invested  Elisha, 
it  would  seem,  with  a  function  more  largely  medi- 
cinal than  that  of  the  other  servants  of  God ;  but 
the  Scriptural  evidence  on  the  point  is  scanty,  save 
that  he  appears  to  have  known  the  proper  means 
to  heal  the  waters  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage 
(2  K.  ii.  21,  iv.  39-41).  The  sickness  of  Bks-hadad 
2  is  certainly  so  described  as  to  imply  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Hazael  (2  K.  viii.  15).  Yet  the  obser- 
vation of  Bruce,  upon  a  cold-water  cure  practised 
among  the  people  near  the  Red  Sea,  has  suggested 
a  view  somewhat  different.  The  bed-clothes  are 
soaked  with  cold  water,  and  kept  thoroughly  wet, 
and  the  patient  drinks  cold  water  freely.  But  the 
crisis,  it  seems,  occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not 
till  the  fifth  is  it  there  usual  to  apply  this  treatment. 
If  the  chamberlain,  through  carelessness,  ignorance, 
or  treachery,  precipitated  the  application,  a  fatal 
issue  may  have  suddenly  resulted.  The  statement 
that  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  "  sought  not  to  Jeho- 
vah biu  to  the  physicians,"  may  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of  actual  worship, 
based  on  some  medical  fancies,  had  been  set  up. 
(Serpent,  Brazes.)  The  captivity  at  Babylon 
brought  the  Jews  in  contact  with  a  new  sphere  of 
thought.  We  know  too  little  of  the  precise  state 
of  medicine  in  Babylon,  Susa,  and  the  "  cities  of 
the  Medes,"  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the 
impulse  so  derived  would  have  led  the  exiles.  The 
book  of  EccLESiASTicus  shows  the  increased  regard 
given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by  the  re- 
peated mention  of  physicians,  &c.  The  wisdom  of 
prevention  is  recognized  in  Ecclus.  xviii.  19,  perhaps 
also  in  x.  10.  Rank  and  honor  are  said  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  physician,  and  his  office  to  be  from 
the  Lord  (xxxvUL  1,  3,  12).  The  repeated  allusions 
to  sickness  in  vii.  35,  xxx.  17,  xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30, 
xxxviii.  9,  coupled  with  the  former  recognition  of 
merit,  have  caused  some  to  suppose  that  this  author 
was  himself  a  physician.  In  Wis.  xvi.  1 2,  a  plaster 
is  spoken  of;  anointing,  as  a  means  of  healing,  in 
Tob.  vi.  8.  In  the  period  of  the  N.  T.,  SL  Luke, 
"  the  beloved  physician,"  who  practised  at  Antioch 

iso  Mr.  Ilayman;  Ewald  supposes  he  resided  at 
'roas),  whilst  the  body  was  his  care,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  conversant  with  all  the  leading 
opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time.  The  medi- 
cine and  surgery  of  St.  Luke  were  probably  not  in- 
ferior to  those  commonly  in  demand  among  educated 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must  have  been,  as  regards 
their  basis,  Greek  and  not  Jewish.  Without  abso- 
lute certainty  as  to  date,  we  seem  to  have  a  stand- 
ard Gentile  medical  writer  of  that  period  in  Are- 
ta>us,  commonly  called  "the  Cappadocian,"  who 
wrote  certainly  after  Nero's  reign  began,  and  prob- 
ably flourished  shortly  before  and  af^er  the  decade 
(a.  d.  (50-70)  in  which  St  Paul  reached  Rome  and 
Jerusalem  fell.  If  he  were  of  St.  Luke's  age,  it  is 
striking  that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only 
ancient  medical  authority  in  favor  of  demoniacal 
possession  as  a  possible  account  of  epilepsy.  (De- 
moniacs.) Assuming  the  date  above  indicated,  he 
may  be  taken  as  expounding  the  medical  practice 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
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century.  There  is,  however,  much  of  strongly, 
marked  individuality  in  his  work,  more  especially 
in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture  of  disease.  As  the 
general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  this  pe- 
riod may  be  represented  by  Areta;us,  so  we  have 
nearly  a  representation  of  its  Materia  Medica  by 
Dioscorides,  whose  researches  display  an  industry 
and  skill  which  has  remained  the  marvel  of  all  sub- 
sequent commentators.  He,  too,  was  of  the  same 
general  region — a  Cilician  Greek — and  his  first  les- 
sons were  probably  learned  at  Tarsus.  He  has 
usually  been  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  first  or  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century. — Before  proceeding 
to  the  examination  of  diseases  in  detail,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  question  of  identity,  be- 
tween any  ancient  malady  known  by  description 
and  any  modern  one  known  by  experience,  is  often 
doubtful.  Some  diseases,  just  as  some  plants  and 
some  animals,  will  exist  almost  anywhere;  others 
can  only  be  produced  within  narrow  limits  depend- 
ing on  the  conditions  of  climate,  habit,  &c.  Erup- 
tive diseases  of  the  acute  kind  are  more  prevalent 
in  the  East  than  in  colder  climes.  They  also  run 
their  course  more  rapidly.  Disease  of  various  kinds 
is  commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction,  or  de- 
nounced as  a  penalty  for  transgression ;  "  the  evU 
diseases  of  Egypt "  (Plagces,  the  Ten  ?)  are  es- 
pecially so  characterized  (Gen.  xx.  18;  Ex.  xv.  26; 
Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Dent.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  60;  1  Cor.  xL 
30) ;  so  the  emerods  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  6); 
the  severe  dysentery  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15, 19)  of  Jehoram, 
which  was  also  epidemic ;  so  the  sudden  deaths  of 
Er,  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  7,  10),  the  Egyptian  first- 
bom  (Ex.  xi.  4,  5),  Nabal,  Bath  sheba's  son,  and 
Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.  xxv.  38;  2  Sam.  xii.  15;  1  K. 
xiv.  1,  5),  are  ascribed  to  the  action  of  Jehovah  im- 
mediately, or  through  a  prophet  Pestilence  (Hab. 
iii.  5)  attends  His  path  (compare  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15\ 
and  is  innoxious  to  those  whom  He  shelters  (Ps. 
xci.  3-10).  It  is  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos 
associated  (as  historically  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13)  with 
"the  sword"  and  "famine"  (Jer.  xiv.  12,  xv.  2, 
xxi.  7,  9,  &c. ;  Ez.  v.  12,  17,  vi.  11,  12,  &c. ;  Am.  iv. 
6,  10).  The  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of 
Zarephath,  of  Ahaziah,  Ben-hadad,  the  leprosy  of 
Uzziah,  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  as 
diseases  sent  bv  Jehovah,  or  in  which  He  interposed 
(1  K.  xvii.  17,  20;  2  K.  L  3,  xx.  1).  In  2  Siim.  iii 
29,  disease  is  invoked  as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's 
prayer  (1  K.  viii.  37;  compare  2  Chr.  xx.  9),  antici- 
pated as  a  chastisement.  Satanic  agency  appears 
also  as  procuring  disease  (Job  ii.  7;  Lk.  xiii.  11, 
16).  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as  ordinary  ca- 
lamities (Gen.  xlviiL  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  13 ;  2  K.  iv.  20, 
viii.  7,  29,  xiiL  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6).  Among  special 
diseases  named  in  the  0.  T.  are,  ophthalmia  (Gen, 
xxix.  17),  which  is  perhaps  more  common  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  es- 
pecially in  the  fig  season,  the  juice  of  the  newly^ 
ripe  fmit  having  the  power  of  giving  it  It  may 
occasion  partial  or  total  blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18). 
The  eye-salve  (Rev.  iii.  18)  was  a  remedy  common 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Other  diseases 
are — barrenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx. 
18;  compare  xii.  17,  xxx.  1,  2,  14-16) — "consump- 
tion," and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived 
from  various  words,  signifying  to  bum  or  to  be  hot 
(Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut  xxviii.  22;  Fever;  Flfx, 
Bloodt).  The  "burning  l>oil,"  or  "of  a  boil" 
(Lev.  xiii.  23),  is  again  merely  marked  by  the  notion 
of  an  effect  resembling  that  of  £1*6,  like  our  "  cai^ 
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buncle ; "  it  may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the 
Damascus  boil  of  the  present  time.  The  "  botch 
(ii/ie/ihi  or  s/U'chtn)  of  Egypt "  (Deut.  xxviii.  27)  may 
be  the  Elephantiasis  Orcecortim  (see  below);  the 
plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant  bubo,  has  been 
suggested  by  Scheuchzer ;  but  Mr.  Hayman  thinks 
it  was  more  probably  the  foul  ulcer  mentioned  by 
Aristaeus.  The  same  word  is  used  to  express  the 
"  boil "  of  Hezekiah.  This  was  certainly  a  single 
locally-confined  eruption,  probably  a  carbuncle; 
Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  fever  terminat- 
ing in  an  abscess.  The  diseases  rendered  "  scab  " 
and  "  scurvy  "  in  Lev.  xxi.  20,  xxii.  22,  and  Deut. 
xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin-disease.  (Itch.) 
Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  approach  the  type  of 
LEPROSY.  The  "  issue  "  of  xv.  19  may  be  profuse  men- 
struation, or  uterine  hemorrhage  from  other  causes. 
(Blood, Issue  of;  Issue,  Running.)  In  Deut.  xxviii. 
35,  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking  the  "knees 
and  legs,"  consisting  in  a  "  sore  botch  which  cannot 
be  healed,"  but  extended,  in  the  sequel  of  the  verse, 
from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head."  The 
latter  part  of  the  quotation  Avould  certainly  accord 
with  Elephantiasis  Grcecorum.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  disease  which  affects  the  knees  and  legs,  or  more 
commonly  one  of  them  only — is  by  a  mere  accident 
of  language  known  as  Elephantiasis  Arabum,  Bucne- 
mia  Tropica,  or  "  Barbadoes  Leg,"  from  being  well 
known  in  that  island.  The  Elephantiasis  Grcecorum 
is  what  now  passes  under  the  name  of  "  leprosy " 
— the  lepers,  e.  g.,  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  gate  of 
modern  Jerusalem  are  elephantiasiacs.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  painful,  the 
other  painless  ;  but  as  regards  Syria  and  the  East 
this  is  contradicted.  There  the  parts  aflTected  are 
quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.  It  is  classed  as 
a  tubercular  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but 
pervading  the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones.  It 
is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.  It  first 
appears  in  general,  but  not  always,  about  the  face, 
as  an  indurated  nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly  called 
tubercular),  which  gradually  enlarges,  inflames,  and 
ulcerates.  If  a  joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration 
will  go  on  till  its  destruction  is  complete,  the  joints 
of  finger,  toe,  &c.,  dropping  off  one  by  one.  If  the 
face  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  assumes  a 
leonine  aspect,  loathsome  and  hideous ;  the  skin  be- 
comes thick,  rugose,  and  livid  ;  the  eyes  are  fierce 
and  staring,  and  the  hair  generally  falls  off  from  all 
the  parts  affected.  When  the  throat  is  attacked, 
the  voice  shares  the  affection,  and  sinks  to  a  hoarse, 
husky  whisper.  These  two  symptoms  are  eminently 
characteristic.  It  is  hereditary,  and  may  be  inocu- 
lated, but  does  not  propagate  itself  by  the  closest 
contact.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  dreadful  disease  of  the  East,  was 
Job's  malady.  Origen  mentions,  that  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  gives  it  as  the  affliction  which  befell 
him.  Wunderbar  supposes  it  to  have  been  the 
Tyrian  leprosy,  resting  chiefly  on  the  itching  im- 
plied, as  he  supposes,  by  Job  ii.  7,  8;  Schmidt  thinks 
the  "  sore  boil "  may  indicate  some  graver  disease, 
or  concurrence  of  diseases.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture.  The  dis- 
ease of  King  Antiochus  (2  Mc.  ix.  5-10,  &c.)  is  that 
of  a  boil  breeding  worms.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in 
which  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcers.  In  Deut. 
xxviii.  65,  possibly  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  in- 
tended (compare  Geri.  xlv.  26).  In  Mk.  xi.  17  (com- 
pare Lk.  ix.  38)  we  have  an  apparent  case  of  epi- 
lepsy: this  might  easily  be  a  form  of  demoniacal 
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manifestation.  (Demoniacs.)  Besides  the  common 
injuries  of  wounding,  bruising,  striking  out  the  eye 
tooth,  &c.,  we  have  in  Ex.  xxi.  22,  the  case  of  mis^ 
carriage  produced  by  a  blow,  push,  &c.,  damaping 
the  foetus.  The  plague  of  "  boils  and  blains'*'  is 
not  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain 
preceding  was  to  cattle ;  this  alone  would  seem  to 
contradict  the  notion  of  Shapter,  that  the  disorder 
in  question  was  small-pox.  The  expression  of  Ex. 
ix.  10,  a  "  boil "  flourishing,  or  ebullient  with  blains, 
may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analogous  to  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  or  even  common  erysipelas.  Tiie  "  with- 
ered hand  "  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii.  4-6),  and  of  the 
man  in  Mat.  xii.  10-13  (compare  Lk.  vi.  10),  is  such 
an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  main  artery  of  any  member,  or  from  paral- 
ysis of  the  principal  nerve,  either  through  disease 
or  through  injury.  The  case  of  the  widow's  son 
restored  by  Ehsha  (2  K,  iv.  19),  was  probably  one 
of  sun-stroke.  The  disease  of  Asa  "  in  his  feet " 
which  attacked  him  in  his  old  age  (IK.  xv.  23  ;  2 
Chr.  xvi.  12)  and  became  exceeding  great,  may  have 
been  either  adema  =  swelling,  or  podagra  =  gout. 
In  1  Mc.  vi.  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  "  sickness  of 
grief;"  in  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  80,  of  sickness  caused  by 
excess,  which  require  only  a  passing  mention.  The 
disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by  Jahn 
as  a  mental  and  purely  subjective  malady.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  this  satisfies  the  plain  emphatic 
statement  of  Dan.  iv.  83,  which  seems  to  include, 
it  is  true,  mental  derangement,  but  to  assert  a  de- 
graded bodily  state  to  some  extent,  and  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  habits.  We  may  regard  it  as 
Mead,  following  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
does,  as  a  species  of  the  melancholy  known  as 
Lycanthropia.  Persons  so  affected  wander  like 
wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and  imitate  the  howl- 
ing of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Here  should  be  noticed  the 
mental  malady  of  Saul.  His  melancholy  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  his  sin.  Music,  which  soothed 
him  for  a  while,  has  entered  largely  into  the  milder 
modern  treatment  of  lunacy.  (Lunatics.)  The 
PALSY  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in  features 
too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  Gangrene,  or 
mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent disorder  from  the  "  canker  "  of  the  A.  V. 
(Gr.  ganggraina  =  cancer,  Conybeare  &  Howson) 
in  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were 
common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the  Scrip- 
tural writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the  modem 
disease  of  the  same  name.  In  Is.  xxvi.  18  and  Ps.  vii, 
14,  there  seems  an  allusion  to  false  conception. 
The  whole  passage  in  Isaiah  figuratively  =  disap- 
pointment after  great  effort.  Poison,  as  a  means  of 
destroying  life,  hardly  occurs  in  the  Bible,  save  as 
applied  to  arrows  (Job  vi.  4).  In  the  annals  of  the 
Herods  poisons  occur  as  the  resource  of  stealthy 
murder.  The  bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can 
hardly  be  treated  as  a  disease ;  but  in  connection 
with  the  "  fiery  (i.  e.  venomous)  serpents  "  of  Num. 
xxi.  6,  and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bit- 
ten, it  deserves  a  notice.  The  brazen  figure  was 
sjmbolical  only.  It  was  customary  to  consecrate 
the  image  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in  its 
effect,  as  in  the  golden  emerods  and  golden  mice 
of  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  common  in 
Egypt  even  before  the  Exodus ;  and  these  may  be 
compared  with  this  setting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent 
(Serpent,  Brazen.)  The  scorpion  and  centipede 
abound  in  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix.  6, 10),  with  a  large  va 
riety  of  serpents.  (Adder;  Asp;  Palestine,  Zoo- 
log  jf ;  Serpent.)    To  these,  according  to  Lichten- 
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stein,  should  be  added  a  venomous  solpuga,  or  large 
spider,  similar  to  the  Calabrian  Tarantula.  The 
disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in  Biblical 
nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  allegory  into 
which  "  The  Preacher  "  throws  the  successive  tokens 
of  the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl.  xii.).  The 
course  of  decline  is  marked  in  metaphor  by  the 
darkening  of  the  great  lights  of  nature,  and  the 
ensuing  period  of  life  is  compared  to  the  broken 
weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting  in  when  summer 
is  gone,  when  after  every  shower  fresh  clouds  are 
in  the  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the  showers  of  other 
seasons,  which  pass  away  into  clearness.  The 
"  keepers  of  the  house  "  perhaps  =  the  ribs  which 
support  the  frame,  or  the  arms  and  shoulders  which 
enwrap  and  protect  it.  The  "  strong  men  "  =  its 
supporters,  the  lower  limbs  "  bowing  themselves  " 
under  the  weight  they  once  so  lightly  bore.  The 
"  grinding  "  hardly  needs  to  be  explained  of  the 
teeth  now  become  "  few."  The  "  lookers  from  the 
windows "  =  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  now  "  dark- 
ened." The  "  doors  shut "  represent  the  dulness  of 
those  other  senses  which  are  the  portals  of  knowl- 
edge. The  "  rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird  "  por- 
trays the  light,  soon-fleeting,  easily-broken  slumber 
of  the  aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more  literally, 
actual  w^aking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first  the 
cock  crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "  daughters  of 
music  brought  low,"  suggest  the 

"  big  manly  voice 

Now  tamed  again  to  childish  treble ; " 

and  also,  as  illustrated  by  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  35), 
the  failure  in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of 
musical  notes.  The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  no- 
ticed :  "  They  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  ;  " 
an  obscure  expression,  perhaps,  for  what  are  popu- 
larly called  "  nervous  "  terrors,  exaggerating  and 
magnifying  every  object  of  alarm.  "  Fear  in  the 
way  "  is  at  first  less  obvious ;  but  we  observe  that 
nothing  unnerves  and  agitates  an  old  person  more 
than  the  prospect  of  a  long  journey.  Thus  re- 
garded, it  becomes  a  fine  and  subtile  touch  in  the 
description  of  decrepitude.  All  readiness  to  haste 
is  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds. 
The  "  flourishing "  of  "  the  almond-tree "  is  still 
more  obscure ;  but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Pales- 
tine blossoming  when  others  show  no  sign  of  vege- 
tation, and  when  it  is  dead  winter  all  around — no  ill 
type,  perhaps,  of  the  old  man  who  has  survived  his 
own  contemporaries  and  many  of  his  juniors.  (Al- 
HO.'io.)  Youthful  lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs, 
of  which  "  the  grasshopper  "  is  perhaps  a  figure, 
are  relaxed.  The  "  silver  cord  "  may  be  that  of 
nervous  sensation,  or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal 
marrow  itself.  Perhaps  some  incapacity  of  reten- 
tion may  be  signified  by  the  "  golden  bowl  broken ; " 
the  "  pitcher  broken  at  the  well "  suggests  some 
vital  supply  stopping  at  the  usual  source— derange- 
ment, perhaps,  of  the  digestion  or  of  the  respira- 
tion ;  the  "  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern,"  conveys, 
through  the  image  of  the  water  lifting  process  famil- 
iar in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped 
as  it  were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilizing  the 
whole  83'8tem;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life."  (Well.) 
This  careful  register  of  the  tokens  of  decline  might 
lead  us  to  expect  great  care  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  strength  ;  and  this,  indeed,  i;)  found  to 
mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regulations  con- 
cerning diet,  the  "  divers  washings,"  and  the  pol- 
lution imputed  to  a  corpse — nay,  even  in  circum- 
cision itself.  These  served  not  only  the  ceremonial 
purpose  of  imparting  self-consciousness  to  the  He- 


brew, and  keeping  him  disUnct  from  alien  admix- 
ture, but  had  a  sanitary  aspect  of  rare  wisdom, 
when  we  regard  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the  age. 
(Clean  ;  Unclean.)  The  rite  of  circcmcision,  be- 
sides its  special  surgical  operation,  deser\es  some 
notice  in  connection  with  the  general  question  of 
the  health,  longevity,  and  fecundity  of  the  race  with 
whose  history  it  is  identified.  Besides  being  a  mark 
of  the  covenant  and  a  symbol  of  purity,  it  was  per- 
haps also  a  protest  against  the  phallus-worship, 
wliich  has  a  remote  antiquity  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  mankind,  and  of  which  we  have  some  trace 
in  the  Egyptian  myth  of  Osiris.  Its  beneficial  ef- 
fects in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
have  been  the  subject  of  comment  to  various  wri- 
ters on  hygiene.  The  operation  itself  consisted 
originally  of  a  mere  incision ;  to  which  a  further 
stripping-oflF  the  skin  from  the  part  and  a  custom 
of  sucking  the  blood  from  the  wound  were  in  a  later 
period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Jews  of  the 
Maccabean  period,  and  later  (1  Mc.  i.  15;  compare 
1  Cor.  vii.  8),  to  cultivate  heathen  practices.  No 
surgical  operation  beyond  this  finds  a  place  in  Holy 
Scripture,  unless,  indeed,  that  adverted  to  under 
EcNUCH.  The  Talmudists  speak  of  two  operations 
to  assist  birth.  Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the 
Mishna  and  Talmud  fifty-six  surgical  instruments 
or  pieces  of  apparatus ;  of  these,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing only  are  at  all  alluded  to  in  Scripture :  A 
cutting  instrument,  supposed  a  "  sharp  stone  "  (Ex. 
iv.  25).  The  "  knife  "  of  Josh,  v,  2  was  probably 
a  more  refined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose. 
An  "  AWL  "  (Ex.  xxi.  6),  used  to  bore  through  the 
ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  release,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  surgical  instrument.  A  seat  of 
delivery  (Heb.  obnayim;  Ex.  i.  1 6),  A.V. "  the  stools." 
(Midwife.)  The  '"'  roller  to  bind  "  of  Ez.  xxx.  21 
was  for  a  broken  limb,  as  still  used.  A  scraper, 
for  which  the  "  potsherd  "  of  Job  was  a  substitute 
(Job  ii.  8).  Ex.  xxx.  23-25  is  a  prescription  m 
form.  (Ointment.)  Traces  occur  of  some  chemical 
knowledge,  e.  g.  the  calcination  (?)  of  the  gold  by  Mo- 
ses (Calf)  ;  the  eCFect  of  "  vinegar-upon  nitre"  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20 ;  Prov.  xxv.  20 ;  compare  Jer.  ii.  22) ;  the 
mention  of  "  the  apothecary  "  (Ex.  xxx.  35 ;  Eccl.  x.  1 ) 
(Ointment),  and  of  the  merchant  in  "  powders  "  (Cant, 
iii.  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of 
trade  was  set  up  m  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at  a 
modem  druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  &c.,  are  com- 
bined with  the  remedies  of  sickness.  Among  the 
most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has  always  been 
the  bath.  Besides  the  significance  of  moral  purity 
which  it  carried,  the  use  of  the  bath  checked  the 
tendency  to  become  unclean  by  violent  perspirations 
from  within  and  effluvia  from  without ;  it  kept  the 
porous  system  in  play,  and  stopped  the  outset  of 
much  disease.  In  order  to  make  the  sanction  of 
health  more  solemn,  most  Oriental  nations  have  en- 
forced purificatory  rites  by  religious  mandates — and 
so  the  Jews.  There  were  special  occasions  on  which 
the  bath  was  ceremonially  enjoined.  The  Phari- 
sees and  Essenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strictness  of 
all  such  rules  (Mat.  xv.  2 ;  Mk.  vii.  5 ;  Lk.  xi.  38). 
River-bathing  was  common,  but  houses  soon  began 
to  include  a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv.  13;  2  K.  v.  10;  '^ 
Sam.  xi.  2;  Sus.  15).  Vapor-bath.s  as  among  tlio 
Romans,  were  latteriy  included  in  these,  as  well  •>> 
hot  and  cold-bath  apparatus,  and  the  use  of  pkr- 
FCMES  and  oils  after  quitting  it  was  everywhere  dif- 
fused. Aloes;  Asise;  Anointino;  Balm;  Cassia; 
Cinnamon  ;  Fio ;  Frankincen.sk  ;  Gourd  ;  Mustard  ; 
Oil  ;  Rked  4 ;  Salt  ;  Spices  ;  Wine. 


MEE 

He-e'da  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Mehida  (1  Esd.  v.  32). 

•Mfek,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb,  '<Jnd» 
or  'dtuiifv  —  oppresned,  afflicted,  terdched,  but  every- 
where with  the  accessory  idea  of  humility,  meek- 
ness, i,  e.  the  humble,  thetneek,  who  prefer  to  suffer 
wrong  rather  than  do  wrong,  and  who  therefore  en- 
joy God's  favor,  Ges.  (Num.  xii.  3 ;  Ps.  xxii.  26 
[Heb.  27],  XXV.  9,  xxxvii.  11,  &c.),  also  translated 
"poor"  (Job  xxiv.  4;  Ps.  ix.  18  [Heb.  19],  &c.), 
"  humble"  (ix.  12  [Heb.  13],  x.  12, 17,  &c.),  "lowly" 
(Prov.  iiL  34,  xvL  19).  The  kindred  ^attrdh  and 
^dndiulh  are  translated  "  meekness  "  (Ps.  xviii.  35, 
margin,  xlv.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  3),  "gentleness"  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  26 ;  Ps.  xviii.  36),  "  humility  "  (Prov.  xv.  33, 
xviii.  12,  xxii.  4).— 2.  Gr.  praos  (Mat.  xi.  29)  and 
praiis  (v.  5,  xxi.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  4) ;  both  =r  mtek, 
mild,  gentle  ;  the  latter  form  and  the  kindred  nouns 
praoti-s  and  prarltes,  which  are  uniformly  trans- 
lated "meekness"  in  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  iv.  21  ;  Jas.  i. 
21,  &c.),  are  in  LXX.  =  the  Hebrew  words  under 
i\o.  1  (Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.). 

Me-gid'do  (Heb.  place  of  troops  ?  Ges. ;  place  of 
God  [Gad  3],  Fii.)  was  in  a  very  marked  position 
on  the  southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  EsoR^fLON,  on 
the  frontier-line,  speaking  generally,  of  the  terri- 
tories of  IssACHAR  and  Manasseh,  and  commanding 
one  of  those  passes  from  the  N.  into  the  hill-country 
which  were  of  such  critical  importance  on  various 
occasions  in  the  history  of  Judea  (Jd.  iv.  7).  The 
first  mention  occurs  in  Josh.  xiL  21,  where  Megiddo 
appears  as  the  city  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  "  kings," 
or  petty  chieftains,  whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the 
W.  of  the  Jordan.  The  song  of  Deborah  brings 
the  place  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Sisera  and  Barak.  The  chariots  of 
Sisera  were  gathered  "  unto  the  river  of  KiSHOX  " 
(Judg.  iv.  13) ;  Barak  went  down  with  his  men 
"  from  Mount  Tabor  "  into  the  plain  (iv.  14) ;  "  then 
fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taasach  by  the 
waters  of  Megiddo"  (v.  19).  Still  we  do  not  read 
of  Megiddo  being  firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Israelites,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  really  so  till  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  placed  one  of  his  commis- 
saries over  Taanach,  Megiddo,  &c.,  and  "  built " 
(L  e.  fortified)  Megiddo  (IK.  iv.  12,  ix.  15).  Here 
Ahaziah  2  died  (2  K.  ix.  27).  But  the  chief  his- 
torical interest  of  Megiddo  is  concentrated  in  Jo- 
siah's  death.  When  Pharaoh-necho  came  from 
EgA-pt  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  Josiah  joined 
the  latter,  and  was  slain  at  Megiddo  (xxiii.  29),  and 
his  body  was  carried  from  thence  to  Jenisalem  (ver. 
30).  The  story  is  told  in  more  detail  in  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  22-24.  There  the  fatal  action  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  "  in  the  valley  (or  plain)  of  Megiddo." 
(Valley  4.)  This  calamity  made  a  deep  and  per- 
manent impression  on  the  Jews.  Thus,  in  Zech. 
xii.  11,  "the  mourning  of  Hadar-rimmos  in  the  val- 
ley of  Megiddon  "  becomes  a  poetical  expression  for 
the  deepest  and  most  despairing  grief;  as  in  Rev. 
xvi.  16,  Armageddon,  in  continuance  of  the  same 
imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene  of  terrible  and 
final  conflict.  The  site  thus  associated  with  critical 
passages  of  Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to  Josiah 
has  been  identified,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
with  the  modern  e/-i>;i7Mn,wiiich  is  undoubtedly  the 
Legio  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Robinson,  ii.  328-330, 
iii.  116-119).  El-Lfjjun  is  on  the  caravan-route 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus.  The  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  not  extensive.  Van  de  Velde  de- 
scribes the  view  of  the  plain  as  seen  "from  the  high- 
est point  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  the  huge  tells 
which  mark  the  positions  of  the  "  key-fortresses  " 
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of  the  hills  and  the  plain,  Taanuk  and  el-I^jjun, 
the  latter  being  the  most  considerable,  and  having 
another  called  Tell-MetzelUm  half  an  hour  to  the 
N.  W.  About  a  month  later  in  the  same  year  (April, 
1862)  Robinson  was  there.  Both  writers  mention 
a  copious  stream  flowing  down  this  gorge  (March 
and  April)  and  turning  some  mills  before  joining 
the  Kishon.  Here  are  probably  the  "  waters  of 
Megiddo  "  of  Judg.  v.  19,  though  it  should  be  add- 
ed that  by  Stanley  they  are  supposed  rather  to  be 
"  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon  "  itself.  The 
same  author  regards  tlie  "  plain  (or  valley)  of  Me- 
giddo "  as  denoting  not  the  whole  of  the  Esdnelon 
level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is  imme- 
diately opposite  Megiddo. 

Me^d'dM  (Heb.)  =  Megiddo  (Zech.  xii.  11  only). 

Me-het'a-keel  (fr.  Heb.  =  Meiietabkl),  ancestor 
of  Shemaiah  the  prophet  who  was  hired  against  Ne- 
hemiah  by  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  (Xeh.  vi.  10). 

Me-h(t'a-bfl  (fr.  Heb.  =  vhom  God  dues  good  to, 
Ges.),  daughter  of  Matrcd,  and  wife  of  Hadad,  or 
Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

Me-hi'da  (Heb.  junction  f  Ges. ;  a  famous,  distin- 
guixhcd,  noble  one,  Fii.),  ancestor  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zcrub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  52;  Neh.  vii.  64). 

Me'liir  (Heb.  price,  Ges.;  derterit;/,  ability,  Fii.), 
son  of  Chelub,  the  brother  of  Shuah  (1  Chr.  iv, 
11). 

Me-ho'lath-ite  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  one  belonging  to  a 
place  called  Meholah(l  Sam.  xviii.  19  only);  whether 
that  was  Abel-Meholah  or  another,  is  uncertain. 

Me-ha'ja-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  smitten  of  God?  Ges. ; 
God  is  combat,  i.  e.  the  combating,  Fu.),  son  of  Irad, 
and  fourth  in  descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

Me-ha'man  {Uch.  faithful,  then  eunwh,  Ges. ;  old 
Persian,  belonging  to  the  great  Horn  [a  Persian  god], 
Fii.),  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  chamber- 
lains") of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

JUe-taii'niiii  (fr.  Heb.;  see  below)  =  Mehcmus 
and  Meunim  (Ezr.  ii.  60). 

Me-fan'nims(fr.  Heb.  pi.  Me'unim ;  see  below),  thC) 
a  people  against  whom  King  Uzziah  waged  a  suc- 
cessful war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Although  so  different 
in  its  English  dress,  the  name  is  in  the  original  the 
plural  of  Maon.  Maon,  or  the  Maonites  (=  Mehu- 
nim  or  Mehunims),  probably  inhabited  the  country 
at  the  back  of  the  great  range  of  Seir,  the  modem 
esh-Sherah,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady 
e^Mra6aA(ARABAH),  where  is  still  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  Another  notice  of  the  Mehunims  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (about  b.  c.  726-697)  is  found  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  41).  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  peo- 
ple, either  themselves  Hamites,  or  in  alliance  with 
Hamites,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in  tents. 
Here,  however,  the  A.  V.  treats  the  word  as  an  or- 
dinary noun,  and  renders  it  "  habitations."  A  third 
notice  of  the  Mchunim,  corroborative  of  those  already 
mentioned,  is  found  in  2  Chr.  xx.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  (so  Mr.  Grove)  that  in  ver.  1  "  the 
Ammonites"  should  be  read  as  "the  Maonitcs," 
who  in  that  case  are  the  "  men  of  Mount  Seir  "  men- 
tioned in  ver.  10,  22.  In  all  these  passages,  includ- 
ing the  last,  the  LXX.  render  the  name  by  hoi 
Mcinaioi — the  Minteans — a  nation  of  Arabia  re- 
nowned for  their  traffic  in  spices,  who  are  named  by 
Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  geographers,  and 
whose  seat  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  W. 
portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  western 
half  of  the  modem  Hadramaut.  The  latest  appear- 
ance of  the  name  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those 
who  returned  from  th«  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
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(Ezr.  ii.  60,  A.  V.  "Mehtnim;"  Neh.  vii.  52,  A. 
V.  "Mecnim"). 

Me-jarkon  (fr.  Heb.  =  waters  of  yellowness,  Ges.), 
a  town  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46  only) ;  named  next  to 
Gath-rimmon,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  or 
Japho. 

Me-ko'nata  (Heb.  a  base,  basis,  place,  Ges.),  one  of 
the  towns  reinhabited  after  the  Captivity  by  the 
men  of  Judah  (Xeh.  xl  28  only) ;  probably  situated 
far  to  the  south. 

Mel-a-ti'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jekmiah  delivers, 
Ges.),  a  Gibeonite,  who  assisted  in  rebtiilding  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  Y). 

Mel'ehl  [-ki]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  my  king,  Rbn.,  K  T. 
J^x.).  1.  Son  of  Janna,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  24). — ^2.  Son 
of  Addi  in  the  same  genealogy  (iii.  21). 

Mel-chi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Malchiah,  or  Malchijab), 
a  priest,  father  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxi.  1);  =  Mal- 
chiah 7  and  Malchijah  1. 

Hel-chi'as  (Gr.  =  Malchiah  and  Malchijah).  1. 
Malchiah  2(1  Esd.  in.  26).— S>  Malchiah  3  and 
Malchijah  4  (ix.  32). — %,  Malchiah  6  (ix.  44). 

Mel  chl-el  (fr.  Gr.  =  Malchiel  ?).  Charmis,  the 
son  of  Melchiel,  was  one  of  the  three  governors  of 
Bethulia  (Jd.  vi.  15). 

Mel-chis'e-dec  [-kiz-]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Melchizedek 
(Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.). 

Mel'ehi-shn'a,  or  Mel-ehisli'n-a  (fr.  Heb.),  son  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2);  correctly  Malchishua. 

Mel-ehjz'e-dek  [-kiz-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  king  of  righi- 
eousness,  Heb.  vii.  2,  Ges.,  &c.),  king  of  Salem  and 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  met  Abram  in  the 
valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  King's  Dale,  brought 
out  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abram,  and  received 
tithes  from  him  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20).  The  other 
places  in  which  Melchizedek  is  mentioned  are  Ps. 
ex.  4,  where  Messiah  is  described  as  a  priest  for 
ever,  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  "  and  Heb.  v., 
vi.,  vii.,  where  these  two  passages  of  the  0.  T.  are 
quoted,  and  the  typical  relation  of  Melchizedek  to 
our  Lord  is  stated  at  great  length.  There  is  some- 
thing surprising  and  mysterious  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the  subsequent  reference 
to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jews  in  after-ages 
would  recognize  as  designating  their  own  sovereign, 
bearing  gifts  which  recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's 
Supper,  this  Canaanite  crosses  for  a  moment  the 
path  of  Abram,  and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  as 
a  person  of  higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of 
God.  Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he 
is  lost  to  the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  his  person 
with  superstitious  awe.  Jewish  tradition  pronounces 
Melchizedek  to  be  a  survivor  of  the  Deluge,  the 
patriarch  Shem  (and  so  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Light- 
foot,  &c.).  It  should  be  noted  that  this  supposition 
does  not  appear  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos — a  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  till 
after  the  Christian  era — nor  has  it  found  favor  with 
the  Fathers.  Equally  old,  perhaps,  but  less  widely 
diffused,  is  the  supposition  not  unknown  to  Augus- 
tine, and  ascribed  by  Jerome  to  Origen  and  Didy- 
mus,  that  Melchizedek  was  an  angel.  The  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  record  with  repro- 
bation the  tenet  of  the  Melchizedekians  that  he  was 
a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Influence  of  God,  and  the  not 
less  daring  conjecture  of  Hieracas  and  his  followers 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  Epiphantus 
mentions  some  members  of  the  Church  as  holding 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in 
human  form.    Similar  to  thia  was  a  Jewish  opinion 
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that  he  was  the  Messiah.  Tlie  way  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  Genesis  would  rather  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of  one  blood 
with  the  children  of  Ham,  among  whom  he  lived, 
chief  (like  the  king  of  Sodom)  of  a  settled  Canaan- 
itish  tribe  (so  Mr.  Bullock,  with  Josephus,  most  of 
the  early  Fathers,  Carpzov,  Fairbairn,  Kitto,  and 
most  modem  commentators).  And  as  Balaam  was 
a  prophet,  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the 
corrupted  heathen,  not  self-appointed,  but  consti- 
tuted by  a  special  gift  from  God,  and  recognized  as 
such  by  Him.  "  Alter  the  order  of  Melchizedek," 
in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is  explained  by  Gesenius  and  Rosen- 
miiller  to  mean  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedek,  im- 
plying likeness  in  ofiicial  dignity,  i.  e.  a  king  and 
priest.  The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ  as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  particulars. 
Each  was  a  priest,  (1.)  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe; 
(2.)  superior  to  Abraham  ;  (3.)  whose  beginning  and 
end  are  unknown ;  (4.)  who  is  not  only  a  priest,  but 
also  a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Auberlen 
(see  B.  S.  xvi.  552)  says,  "  Melchizedek  is  eternal 
priest"  (Heb.  vii.  3,  17;  Ps.  ex.  4)  "in  no  other 
sense  than  are  all  glorified  spirits.  He  is  priest  by 
virtue  of  his  relation  to  God,  his  life  in  God,  and  liis 
service  of  God.  But  this  relation,  life,  and  service 
are  eternal.  His  priesthood  is  inseparable  from,  and 
rests  entirely  in,  his  spiritual  service.  He  belongs 
to  those  kings  and  priests  who  are  before  the  throne 
of  God  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple  " 
(Rev.  vii.  15). — Another  fruitful  source  of  discussion 
has  been  found  in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shateh, 
which  are  assumed  to  be  near  each  other  in  Abram'a 
road  from  Hobah  to  the  plain  of  Mamre.  For  the 
various  theories,  see  Salem  1  and  Sbaveh. 

*  Mel'fom  (fr.  Heb.  Malcdm)  =  Milcom,  Ges. 
(marg.  of  Jer.  xlix.  1,  3). 

Me'le-a  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  filling,  full?),  son  of 
Menan,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  31). 

Me'kch  (Heb.  king),  second  son  of  Micah,  the  son 
of  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix. 
41). 

Mel'i-ea  (Heb.)  =  Malluch  C  (Neh.  xii.  14,  comp. 
ver.  2). 

Mel'i-ta  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  affording  honeg,  Cruden; 
fr.  Phenician  =  refuge,  Wr.),  the  modern  Malta. 
This  island  has  an  illustrious  place  in  Scripture,  as 
the  scene  of  that  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  described  in 
such  minute  detail  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (1.) 
We  take  St.  Paul's  ship  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  her  about  a  day  after  leaving  Fair  Havens, 
i.  e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee  of  Clauda  (Acts 
xxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  starboard  tack,  and 
strengthened  with  "  undergirders,"  the  boat  being 
just  taken  on  board,  and  the  gale  blowing  hard 
from  the  E.  N.  E.  (Euroclydox.)  (2.)  Assuming 
(what  every  practised  sailor  would  allow)  that  the 
ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be  about  W.  by  N., 
and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile  and  half  an  hour, 
we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  by  measuring 
the  distance  on  the  chart,  that  she  would  be  brought 
to  the  coast  of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver. 
27).  (3.)  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to  the 
place  traditionally  known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay  would 
come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without  touching  any 
other  part  of  the  island  previously.  The  coast,  in 
fact,  trends  from  this  bay  to  the  S.E.  This  maybe 
seen  on  consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.) 
On  Koura  Point,  which  is  the  southeasterly  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay,  there  must  infallibly  have  been 
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breakers,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E. 
Now  the  alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers, 
for  it  took  place  in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  passengers  were  at  first  aware 
of  the  danger  which  became  sensible  to  the  quick 


ear  of  the  "  sailors."  (6.)  Yet  the  vessel  did  not 
strike :  and  this  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
the  point,  which  would  bo  some  little  distance  on 
the  port  side,  or  to  the  left,  of  the  vessel.  (6.)  Off 
this  pomt  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  twenty 


dart  of  part  of  the  eoaat  of  Malta. 


fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a  little  further,  in  the  direction 
of  the  supposed  drift,  they  are  fifteen  fathoms  (ib.). 
(7.)  Though  the  danger  was  imminent,  we  shall  find 
from  examining  the  chart  that  there  would  still  be 
time  to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the 


rocks  ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding-ground  there 
would  have  been  great  risk  of  the  ship  dragging  her 
anchors.  The  bottom  of  $t.  Paul's  Bay  is  remark- 
ably tenacious.  (9.)  The  other  geological  charac- 
teristics of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with  the  narra 


Thi»  view  is  take 


St.  Panl't  Bay,  Malta.— From  a  Tlew  by  0.  H.  Aodrewa.— <Fbn.) 
1  from  a  point  at  the  back  of  the  bay,  near  the  eaetle.    The  bland  ahoira  at  ahattlng  In  th«  bay  1*  SalmonetU. 


live,  which  describes  the  creek  as  having  in  one 
place  a  sandy  or  muddy  beach  (so  Dr.  Howson; 
Gr.  aipialos,  A.  V.  simply  "  shore,"  ver.  39),  and 
which  states  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  was  held  fast 
in  the  shore,  while  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  (ver.  41).  (10.)  Another  point 
of  local  detail  is  of  considerable  interest — viz.  that 
as  the  ship  took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed 
to  be  dithalasscs  (Gr.  =  between  two  seas,  A.  V. 
"where  two  seas  met"),  i.  e.  a  connection  was  no- 
ticed between  two  apparently  separate  pieces  of 
water.  We  shall  see,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  (11.)  Malta  is  in  the  track 
of  ships  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoli :  and  this 
corresponds  with  the  fact  that  the  "Castor  and 
Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  ultimately 


conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italv,  had  wintered  in  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii.  11).  (12.)  Finally,  the  course 
pursued  in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  first  to 
Syracuse,  and  then  to  Rhegium,  contributes  a  last 
link  to  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  we  prove 
that  Melita  is  3taUa.  Some  have  argued,  mostly 
from  the  name  "  Adria,"  that  the  Melita  where  St, 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  was  the  small  island  of  that 
name,  now  Meleda,  on  the  Illyrian  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  ;  but  the  commonly  received  conclusion  in 
favor  of  Malta  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Howson  as  com- 
pletelv  established  in  1848  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan- 
hill,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Si.  Paul.  As 
regards  the  condition  of  the  island  of  Melita,  when 
St  Paul  was  there,  it  was  a  dependency  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily.     Its  chief  officer  (uq 
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der  the  governor  of  Sicily)  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  had  the  title  of  prolos  Melitaion,  or 
Pr'unus  Mditensium  (Gr.  and  L.  ■=  fint  of  the  Meli- 
tanx  or  Maltese),  and  this  is  the  very  phrase  which 
St  Luke  uses  (Acts  xxviii.  7,  A.  V.  "chief  man  of 
the  island  ").  Melita,  from  its  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  excellence  of  its  harbors,  has 
always  been  important  both  in  commerce  and  war. 
It  was  a  settlement  of  the  Phenicians,  at  an  early 
period,  and  their  language,  in  a  corrupted  form,  con- 
tinued to  be  spoken  there  in  St.  Paul's  day.  The 
Greek  colonists  in  Sicily  are  said  to  have  taken  it 
from  the  Phenicians  ;  but  b.  c.  402  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  ceded  by  them 
to  the  Romans  b.  c.  242.  It  was  famous  for  its 
honey  and  fruits,  cotton  fiibrics,  building-stone, 
and  a  breed  of  dogs.  A  few  years  before  St.  Paul's 
visit,  corsairs  from  Cilicia  made  Melita  a  frequent 
resort ;  and  through  the  subsequent  periods  of  its 
history.  Vandal  and  Arabian,  it  was  often  associated 
with  piracy.  The  Christianity,  however,  introduced 
by  St.  Paul  was  never  extinct.  This  island  had  a 
brilliant  period  (a.  d.  1530-1798)  under  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  a  military  and  religious  fraternity  to 
whom,  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes  by  the 
Turks,  the  island  of  Malta  was  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte,  July,  1798,  and  by  the  English  in  Sept., 
1800.  It  is  still  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown. 

Herons  (Heb.  abaitihim,  or  ahaltichim)  are  men- 
tioned only  in  Xum.  xi.  5.  By  the  Hebrew  word  we 
are  probably  to  understand  both  the  Musk-melon 
{Cticumis  Melo)  and  the  Water-melon  ( C«cM»'6j7a  Ci- 
trullus),  for  the  Arabic  noun  singular,  batekh,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  is  used  generi- 
cally.  The  water-melon  is  by  some  considered  to 
be  indigenous  to  India,  from  which  country  it  may 
have  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  very  early 
times.     The  musk-melon  ( Cucumia  Melo)  is  culti- 
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vated  in  the  same  places  and  ripens  at  the  same 
Hme  with  the  water-melon.  The  water-melon  is 
now  extensively  culti%'ated  all  over  India  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  indeed  in 
hot  countries  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
»  States.  Both  are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. "  Nothing  could  be  more  regretted  in  the 
burning  desert,"   says   Thomson   (il  261),  «'  than 


these  delicious  (water-)  melons,  whose  exuberant 
juice  is  so  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  pilgrim." 


Water-melon  (^Cuntrlila  CitrvHtu), 

Mel'zar  (Heb.  niellsar,  probably  fr.  Pers.  =  max- 
ter  of  tciiie,  chief  butler,  Bohlen,  Ges.).  The  A.  V. 
is  wrong  in  regarding  Melzar  as  a  proper  name ;  it 
is  rather  an  official  title,  as  is  implied  in  the  addi- 
tion of  the  article  in  each  case  where  the  name  oc- 
curs (Dan.  i.  11,  16);  the  marginal  reading,  "the 
steward,"  is  therefore  more  correct. 

*  Mem  (Heb.  mei/ni,  probably  =  water,  Ges.),  the 
thirteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.). 
Writing. 

Mein'mi-BS,  Qoin'tos  (both  L. ;  Memmius  [=  Me- 
NESTHEUS,  Virgil]  being  the  name  designating  a  cer- 
tain Roman  clan,  Quintus  [=  ffth]  a  common  first 
name  among  the  Romans)  (2  Mc.  xL  34).      Max- 

LICS,  TiTCS. 

Mem 'phis  (Gr.  fr.  Egyptian  compounded  of  men 
[=:  foundation,  station]  and  vofre  [=  ffood]  ;  va- 
riously interpreted  have?)  [or  abode]  of  the  good,  tomb 
of  the  good  man  [Osiris],  gate  of  the  blessed,  &c.  [so 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  the  original  author  of  this  arti- 
cle]), a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  situated  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  80°  6'  N.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xix.  13),  Jeremiah  (ii.  16,  xlvi. 
14,  19),  and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13,  16),  under  the  name 
of  NoPH ;  and  by  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  of 
MoPH  in  Hebrew,  and  Memphis  in  our  English  ver- 
sion. Though  some  regard  Thebes  as  the  more  an- 
cient city,  the  monuments  of  Memphis  are  of  higher 
antiquity  than  those  of  Thebes.  Herodotus  dates 
its  foundation  from  Menes,  the  first  really  historical 
king  of  Egtpt.  The  era  of  Menes  is  not  satisfac- 
torily determined.  But,  indeterminate  and  conjec- 
tural as  the  early  chronology  of  Egvpt  yet  is,  all 
agree  that  the  known  history  of  the  empire  begins 
with  Menes,  who  founded  Memphis.  The  city  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history. 
The  building  of  Memphis  is  associated  by  tradition 
with  a  stupendous  work  of  art  which  has  perma- 
nently changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the  face 
of  the  Delta.  Before  the  time  of  Menes,  the  river, 
emerging  from  the  upper  valley  into  the  neck  of  the 
Delta,  bent  its  course  westward  toward  the  hills  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  or  at  least  discharged  a  large 
portion  of  its  waters  through  an  arm  in  that  direc- 
tion. Here  the  generous  flood  whose  yearly  inun- 
dation gives  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was  largely 
absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  wasted  in . 
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stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured  that  up 
to  tlie  time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta  was  an  unin 
habitable  marsh.  Herodotus  informs  us,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests  of  his  time,  that 
Menes,  "  by  banking  up  the  liver  at  the  bend  which 


it  forms  abont  a  hundred  furlongs  south  of  Mem- 
phis, laid  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a 
new  course  for  the  stream  half  way  between  the  two 
lines  of  hills."  From  his  description  it  appears 
that,  like  New  Orleans,  Memphis  was  created  upon 


a  marsh  reclaimed  by  the  dike  of  Menes  and 
drained  by  his  artificial  lake.  The  dike  of  Menes 
began  twelve  miles  south  of  Memphis,  and  deflected 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  about  two  miles  to 
the  eastward.  Upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a  canal 
still  conducted  a  portion  of  its  waters  westward 
through  the  old  channel,  thus  irrigating  the  plain 
beyond  the  city  in  that  direction,  while  an  inunda- 
tion was  guarded  against  on  that  side  by  a  large 
artificial  lake  or  reservoir  at  Abousir.  The  skill  in 
engineering  which  these  works  required,  and  which 
their  remains  still  indicate,  argues  a  high  degree  of 
material  civilization,  at  least  in  the  mechanic  aits, 
in  the  earliest  known  period  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  climate  of  Memphis  may  be  inferred  from  that 
of  the  modern  Cairo — about  ten  miles  to  the  N. — 
which  is  the  most  equable  that  Egypt  affords.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about 
nineteen  miles,  and  the  houses  or  inhabited  quar- 
ters, as  was  usual  in  the  great  cities  of  antiquity, 
were  interspersed  with  numerous  gardens  and  pub- 
lic areas.  Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  that  Menes  "  built  the  temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, which  stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice, 
well  worthy  of  mention."  The  divinity  whom  He- 
rodotus identifies  with  Hephaestus  was  Ptah,  "  the 
creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things." 
The  temple  of  Apis — the  sacred  bull  (Calf) — was 
one  of  the  most  noted  structures  of  Memphis.  It 
stood  opposite  the  southern  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Ptah ;  and  Psammetichus,  who  built  that  gate- 
way, also  erected  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis 
a  magnificent  colonnade,  supported  by  colossal 
statues  or  Osiride  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen 
at  the  temple  of  Medeenet  Habou  at  Thebes. 
Through  this  colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great 
pomp  upon  state  occasions.  The  place  appropriated 
to  the  burial  of  the  sacred  bulls  was  a  gallery  some 
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2,000  feet  in  length  by  20  in  height  and  width, 
hewn  in  the  rock  without  the  city.  This  gallery 
was  divided  into  numerous  recesses  on  each  side  ; 
and  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  sacred  bulls,  each 
in  its  own  sarcophagus  of  granite,  were  deposited 
in  these  "  sepulchral  stalls."  At  Memphis  was  the 
reputed  burial-place  of  Isis ;  it  had  also  a  temple 
to  that  "  myriad-named  "  divinity.  Memphis  had 
also  its  Serapeium  (temple  of  Serapis),  which  prob- 
ably stood  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
sacred  cubit,  and  other  symbols  used  in  measuring 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis.  The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis, 
was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  with  the 
city  itself.  The  "  city  of  the  pyramids  "  is  a  title 
of  Memphis  in  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monu- 
ments. The  great  field  or  plain  of  the  Pyramids 
lies  wholly  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
extends  from  Aboo-Roash,  a  little  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Cairo,  to  Mfydocm,  about  forty  miles  to  the  S., 
and  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  about 
twenty-five  miles  farther,  to  the  pyramids  of  Hoicara 
and  of  BiahmH  in  the  Fayovra.  But  the  principal 
seat  of  the  pyramids,  the  Mcmphite  Necropolis,  was 
in  a  range  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Sakkara  to 
Gizeh,  and  in  the  groups  here  remaining  nearly 
thirty  are  probably  tombs  of  the  imperial  sover- 
eigns of  Memphis.  The  great  pyramid  of  Gizih  is 
733  feet  square  at  the  base,  456  feet  in  perpcndicu^ 
lar  height,  having  lost  about  twenty-five  feet  of  its 
original  height.  It  is  of  solid  stone,  except  a  low 
core  of  rock,  and  a  very  small  space  allowed  for 
chambers  and  passages  leading  to  them  (R.  S.  Poole, 
in  Kitto).  The  Sphinx  (CiJERrBiJi)  measures  nrore 
than  60  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  crown  of  the 
head,  more  than  100  feet  around  the  forehead,  and 
nearly  160  feet  in  length,  all  cut  from  the  solid 
rock  "(Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Egyj/l,  341).    Memphis 
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long  held  its  place  as  a  capital ;  and  for  centuries 
a  Memphite  dynasty  ruled  over  all  Egypt.  Lepsius, 
Bunsen,  and  Brugsch,  agree  in  regarding  the  3d,  4th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties  of  the  Old  Empire  as 
Memphite,  reaching  through  a  period  of  about  1,000 
years.  During  a  portion  of  this  period,  however, 
the  chain  was  broken,  or  there  were  contemporane- 
ous dynasties  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  The  over- 
throw of  Memphis  was  distinctly  predicted  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (Is.  xix.  13;  Jer.  xlvi.  19).  The 
latest  of  these  predictions  was  uttered  nearly  600 
years  b.  c,  and  half  a  century  before  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyse.*'  (about  b.  c.  525).  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  Cambyses,  enraged  at  the  opposition 
he  encountered  at  Memphis,  committed  many  out- 
rages upon  the  city.  The  city  never  recovered  from 
the  blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  The  rise  of  Alex- 
andria hastened  its  decline.  The  Caliph  conquer- 
ors founded  Fost4t  (Old  Cairo)  upon  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Memphis,  and 
brought  materials  from  the  old  city  to  build  their 
new  capital  (a.  d.  638).  At  length  so  complete  was 
the  ruin  of  Memphis,  that  for  a  long  time  its  very 
site  was  lost.  Pococke  could  find  no  trace  of  it. 
Recent  explorations,  especially  those  of  Messrs.  Ma- 
riette  and  Linant,  have  brought  to  light  many  of  its 
antiquities,  which  have  been  dispersed  to  the  mu- 
seums of  Europe  and  America.  The  dikes  and 
canals  of  Menes  still  form  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the  insignificant 
village  of  Meet  Raheeneh  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  capital. 

Me-mn'ean  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =:  flourish'mg  in.  dig- 
nity or  a^Uhoriti/,  Sim;),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  who  "  saw  the 
king's  face,"  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth.  i. 
14,  16,  21).  They  were  "wise  men  who  knew  the 
times  "  (skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to  Aben 
Ezra),  and  appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state ; 
Josephus  says  that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of 
interpreting  the  laws. 

Men'a-hem  (Heb.  consoler,  Ges.),  son  of  Gadi,  who 
slew  the  usurper  Shallum  and  seized  the  vacant 
throne  of  Israel,  a.  c.  772.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of.) 
His  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  is  briefly  recorded 
in  2  K.  XV.  14-22.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
expression  in  verse  14,  "  from  Tirzah,"  that  Mena- 
hem  was  a  general  under  Zechariah  stationed  at 
Tirzah,  and  that  he  brought  up  his  troops  to  Sama- 
ria and  avenged  the  murder  of  his  master  by  Shal- 
lum. He  maintained  the  calf-worship  of  Jeroboam. 
The  contemporary  prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  have 
left  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  de- 
moralization, and  feebleness  of  Israel.  In  the  brief 
history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocious  treatment  of  Tiph- 
8 AH  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  (verse  16).  The 
time  of  the  occurrence  and  the  site  of  the  town 
have  been  doubted.  The  act,  whether  perpetrated 
at  the  beginning  of  Menahem's  reign  or  somewhat 
later,  was  doubtless  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects.  But  the  most  re- 
markable event  in  Menahem's  reign  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyrians  on  the  N.  E. 
frontier  of  Israel.  King  Pul,  however,  withdrew, 
having  been  converted  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally 
by  a  timely  gift  of  1,000  talents  of  silver.  Rawlin- 
son  says  that  in  an  inscription  the  name  of  Mena- 
hem is  given,  probaVdy  by  mistake  of  the  stone-cut- 
ter, as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pilescr. 

He'lUI  (fr.  Gr.),  the  son  of  Mattatha,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Lk.  ill  31). 


*  Me  ne.  Me  ne,  Te'kel,  r-pliar'sin  (Chal.  »nArf, 
mSue,  tekel,  upharsiii  =  numbered,  nund>ercd,  weighed, 
and  dii'idingn,  Ges.),  the  mysterious  inscription  writ- 
ten upon  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  in  which 
Daniel  read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dynasty 
(Dan.  v.  25  ff.).  The  interpretation  is  given  in  ver. 
26-28.  In  ver.  28  "  Peres  "  (a  Chaldean  singular 
participle,  pires  =  divided  or  broken)  is  substituted 
for  "  Upharsin "  (composed  of  the  conjunction  u 
and  the  plural  participle  parxin,  which  becomes 
pharsvi  when  the  conjunction  is  prefixed).  There 
is  in  this  verse  a  close  resemblance  in  sound  be- 
tween the  participle  peres  ("  Peres  "  =  divided)  and 
the  noun  Pdrds  (=  Persia  or  "the  Persians"). 

Men-e-U'HS  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  abiding  [or  wilJtMandiug^ 
people,  L.  &  S.),  a  usurping  high-priest  who  ob- 
tained the  office  from  Autiochus  Epiphanes  (about 
B.  c.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2  Mc.  iv.  23-25),  and 
drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained  it  not  long  be- 
fore by  similar  means.  He  met  with  a  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (about  B.  c. 
163),  which  seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providen- 
tial punishment  of  his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Jason 
4  andOsiAS  3,  and,  like  Jason,  changed  his  proper 
name  Onias  (Oxias  4)  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2  Mc. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother  of  Simon 
the  Benjamite  (2  Mc.  iv.  28.)     Sixiox  3. 

Me-nes'thc-ns  [pron.  in  Gr.  me-nes'thuse]  (Gr.  one 
who  abides^  L.  &  S.),  father  of  Apollonics  3  (2  Mc 
iv.  21). 

Me'nl  (Heb.  mSni  =  fate,  fortune,  destiny,  Gfts., 
Fii.).  The  last  clause  of  Is.  Ixv.  1 1  is  rendered  in  the 
A.V.  "  and  that  furnish  the  drink-offering  unto  that 
number,"  the  marginal  reading  for  the  last  word 
being  "  Meni."  That  the  word  so  rendered  is  the 
proper  name  of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  cul- 
tivated by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  context,  and  has 
every  probability  to  recommend  it  But  the  iden- 
tification of  Meni  with  any  known  heathen  god  id 
uncertain.  The  versions  and  commentators  are  at 
variance.  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered  "  for- 
tune "  or  "  luck."  (Gad  3.)  The  majority  of  com 
mentators  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  moon  god  or 
goddess,  the  Dewt  Lunus  or  i)ca  Luna  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  masculine  as  regards  the  earth  which  shf 
illumines,  feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun  from 
whom  she  receives  her  light.  Among  those  who 
have  interpreted  the  word  literally  "  number,"  may 
be  reckoned  Rashi  and  Abrabanel,  who  understand 
by  it  the  "  number  "  of  the  priests  who  formed  the 
company  of  revellers  at  the  feast.  Kimchi,  in  his 
note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11, says  of  Meni,  "It  is  a  star,  and 
some  interpret  it  of  the  stars  which  are  numbered, 
and  they  are  the  seven  stars  of  motion,"  i.  e.  the 
planets.  But  Gesenius,  with  more  probability  (so 
Mr.  Wright),  connects  Meni  with  manuh,  one  of  the 
three  idols  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
Koran  (Sura  63),  "  What  think  ye  of  Allat,  and  Al 
Uzzah,  and  Manah,  that  other  third  goddess  ?  "  Ma- 
nnh  was  the  object  of  worship  of  "  the  tribes  of 
Ilndhcgl  and  Khuzefah,  who  dwelt  between  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  tribes  of  Ows, 
El-Khazraj,  and  Thakcek  also.  This  idol  was  a 
large  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Hight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of 
Arabia."  Meni  is  probably  the  personification  of 
fate  or  destiny,  under  whatever  form  it  was  wor- 
shipped. Whether  this  form,  as  Gesenius  maintains, 
was  the  planet  Venus,  known  to  Arabic  astrologers 
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-as  "  the  lesser  good  fortune  "  (the  planet  Jupiter 
being  the  "  greater  "),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty. 

*  Men'-steal-ers  =  those  who  steal  or  kidnap  their 
fellow-men,  especially  to  make  slaves  of  them  (1 
Tim.  i.  10).  Such  criminals  were  punished  capitally, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Ex.  iii.  16;  Deut. 
xxiv.  7).     Punishments;  Slave. 

*  Me-nn'cba  [-kah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  place  qf  rut, 
Ges.)  (Jer.  li.  59,  margin).     Seraiah  11. 

*  Me-DH'ehah  (Heb.  quielli/,  without  noise  or  tu- 
mult, Ges.),  a  word  (Judg.  xx.  43,  margin)  better 
translated  "  with  ease."     Manahath. 

*  Jle-nu'eliltes  (1  Chr.  ii.  52,  margin).     Hatsi- 

HAMMENCCHOTH  ;    MaNAHETHITES. 

Me-on'e-iiim  (Heb.  pi.,  and  see  below),  the  Plain 
of  (Heb.  elon,  see  Oak  3 ;  Plain  7),  an  oak,  or  tere- 
binth, or  other  great  tree,  which  formed  a  well- 
known  object  in  central  Palestine  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges.  It  is  mentioned — at  least  under  this 
name — only  in  Judg.  ix.  37.  In  what  direction  it 
stood  with  regard  to  Shechem  we  are  not  told. 
Meonenim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word  ^  en- 
chaitters  or  "  observers  of  times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere 
rendered  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  14 ;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is 
"  soothsayers  ").  (Divination  7.)  This  connection 
of  the  name  with  magical  arts  has  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  tree  in  question  is  identical  with 
that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the  foreign  idols  and 
amulets  of  his  household,  before  going  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  But  the  infer- 
ence seems  hardly  a  sound  one,  ior  me ''onenim  =  not 
etichanimenis  but  envkaniers,  nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with  amulets  or  im- 
ages ;  and  there  is  the  positive  reason  against  the 
identification  that,  while  this  tree  seems  to  have 
been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  Shechem,  that 
of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close  proximity  to  it 
(so  Mr.  Grove).  Mr.  Farrar  (in  Kitto)  suggests  that 
Gaal's  expression  in  Judg.  ix.  37  may  only  mean  that 
one  company  was  on  the  road  which  led  by  the  oak  of 
Meonenim,  that  "  in  Shechem  "  may  =  in  the  district 
round  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  city  itself,  and  that 
the  name  Meonenim  may  have  originated  in  some 
use  made  of  the  tree  by  the  priests  and  sorcerers  of 
the  neighboring  shrine  of  Baal-berith  (compare  ver. 
46).  Five  trees  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Shechem  :— 1.  The  oak  (not  "  plain  "  as  in  A.Y.)  of 
MoREH,  where  Abram  made  his  first  halt  and  built 
his  first  altar  in  tlie  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xii.  6). 
2.  That  of  Jacob,  already  spoken  of.  3.  "  The  oak 
which  was  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah  "  (A.  V. 
"  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ") 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26).  4.  The  "  oak  (A.  V.  margin,  not 
♦  plain,'  as  in  A.  V.  text)  of  the  pillar  in  Shechem," 
beneath  which  Abimelech  was  made  king  (Judg.  ix. 
6).  5.  The  oak  of  Meonenim  (Mr.  Grove  makes 
the  first  four  of  these  probably  one  and  the  same 
tree),  but  the  oak  of  Meonenim  (see  above)  a  dis- 
tinct one ;  Mr.  Farrar  (in  Kitto)  believes  the  whole 
five  were  the  same.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
Meonenim  may  have  originally  been  Maonim,  i.  e. 
Maosites  or  Mehunim. 

Me-on'o-thai  (Heb.  my  dwellings,  Ges.),  a  son  of 
Othniel  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 

Mepli'a-ath  (Heb.  splendor,  or  perhaps  lofty  place, 
hiV,  Ges. ;  height,  eminence,  Fii.),  a  city  of  the  Reu- 
benites,  one  of  the  towns  dependent  on  Heshbon 
(Josh.  xiii.  18),  lying  in  the  "plain"  (compare  17, 
and  Jer.  xlviii.  2i),  which  probably  answered  to  the 
modem  Belka  (Plain  4) ;  allotted  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (Josh.  ixi.  37;  1  Chr.  vi.  79).    In  Jere- 


miah's time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Moabites  (Jer. 
xlviii.  21).  Mcphaath  is  named  in  the  above  pas- 
sages with  Dibon,  Juhazah,  Kirjathaim,  and  other 
towns,  which  have  been  identified  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty on  the  N.  of  the  Arnon  ( Wady  Mdjtb) ;  but 
no  one  appears  yet  to  have  discovered  any  name  at 
all  resembling  it.  In  the  time  of  Euscbius  it  was 
used  as  a  military  post. 

Ne-phib'o-t«heth  (Heb.  extermination  of  idols,  Sim., 
Ges. ;  utterance  of  Baal,  or  fame  of  Baal,  Fii.),  the 
name  of  two  of  Saul's  family.  1.  Saul's  son  by  Riz- 
pah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  his  concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
8).  He  and  his  brother  Armoni  were  among  the 
seven  victims  surrendered  by  David  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  and  by  them  crucified  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah, 
to  avert  a  famine  from  which  the  country  was  suf- 
fering.—2«  Jonathan's  eon  and  Saul's  grandson 
(Merib-baal)  ;  nephew  of  the  preceding.  (1.)  His 
life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning  to  end,  one 
of  trial  and  discomfort.  His  mother's  name  is  un- 
known. When  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
slain  on  Mount  Gilboa  he  was  but  five  years  old. 
He  was  then  living  under  the  charge  of  his  turse, 
probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  residence  of  Saul. 
The  tidings  that  the  army  was  destroyed,  the  king 
and  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the  Philistines  were 
sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  nurse  fied,  carrj-ing  the  child  on  her 
shoulder.  But  in  her  panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled 
and  Mephibosheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use 
of  both  feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  (2.)  After  this  acci- 
dent, Mephibosheth  was  carried  with  the  rest  of 
his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite  or 
Manas'site  chief  at  Lo-debar,  not  far  from  Mahanaim, 
which  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle  Ish-bos heth  was 
the  headquarters  of  his  family.  By  Machir  he  was 
brought  up,  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  liv- 
ing at  a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed 
the  subjugation  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on 
every  side,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 
claims  of  other  and  hardly  less  pressing  descrip- 
tions. So  completely  had  tlie  family  of  the  late 
king  vanished  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan, 
that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  them  was  Ziba.  From  this  man  David 
learned  of  the  existence  of  Mephibosheth.  Royal 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  house  of  Machir  at 
Lo-debar,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant 
son  MiCHA  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  inter- 
view with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephib- 
osheth by  the  fear  and  humility  characteristic  of 
him.  He  leaves  the  royal  presence  with  all  the 
property  of  his  grandfather  restored  to  him,  and 
with  the  whole  family  and  establishment  of  Ziba  as 
his  servants,  to  cultivate  the  land  and  harvest  the 
produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily  guest  at 
David's  table.  From  this  time  forward  he  resided 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ix.).  (3.)  An  interval  of  about 
seventeen  years  now  passes,  and  the  crisis  of  David's 
life  arrives.  Of  Mephibosheth's  behavior  on  this  oc- 
casion we  possess  two  accounts — his  own  (xix.  24- 
80),  and  that  of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They  are  naturally 
at  variance  with  each  other.  In  consequence  of  Ziba  s 
storv,  that  Mephibosheth  was  waiting  in  Jerusalem 
to  receive  from  the  nation  his  grandfather's  throne, 
Ziba's  lovaltv  and  thoughtful  courtesy  are  rewarded 
by  the  possessions  of  his  master,  thus  once  more 
reinstating  him  in  the  position  from  which  he  had 
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been  so  radely  thrnst  on  Mephibosheth's  arrival  in 
Judah.  Mephibosheth's  story — which,  however,  he 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  telling,  until  several 
days  later,  when  he  met  David  returning  to  his 
kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of  Jordan — was  very 
different  from  Ziba's.  He  had  been  desirous  to  fly 
with  his  benefactor,  and  had  ordered  Ziba  to  make 
ready  his  ass ;  but  Ziba  had  deceived  him,  had  left 
him,  and  in  his  helpless  condition  he  had  to  remain 
where  he  was.  But  he  had  gone  into  the  deepest 
mourning  possible  for  his  lost  friend.  That  David 
did  not  disbelieve  his  story  is  shown  by  his  revok- 
ing the  judgment  he  had  previously  given.  That 
he  did  not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but  allowed 
Ziba  to  retain  possession  of  half  the  lands  of  Me- 
phibosbeth,  is  probably  due  partly  to  weariness  at 
the  whole  transaction,  but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment. 
"  Shall  there  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  ?  " 
is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  (4.)  The 
opposite  view  of  Mephibosheth's  conduct  has  been 
maintained  with  much  cogency  and  ingenuity  by  the 
late  Prof.  Blunt  in  his  Undexigned  Coincidences.  But 
when  the  circumstances  on  both  sides  are  weighed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
come  to  above  (so  Mr.  Grove,  the  original  author 
of  this  article).  Mephibosheth  could  have  had  noth- 
ing to  hope  for  from  the  revolution ;  his  story  is 
throughout  valid  and  consistent ;  and  the  history 
states  that  he  commenced  his  mourning  on  the  very 
day  of  David's  departure  (xix.  24).  Ziba,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  any  turn  affairs  might  take.  With  regard 
to  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Mephibosheth  from 
the  dying  words  of  David,  which  is  the  main  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Blum's  strictures,  it  is  natural — at  any 
rate  it  is  allowable — to  suppose  that,  in  the'  inter- 
val of  eight  j'ears  between  David's  return  to  Je- 
rusalem and  his  death,  Mephibosheth's  painful  life 
had  come  to  an  end.  We  may  without  difficulty 
believe  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  anxieties 
and  annoyances  which  Ziba's  treachery  had  brought 
upon  him. 

Me'rab(Heb.  increase,  Gqs.\  the  eldest  daughter, 
possibly  the  eldest  child,  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  49).  She  first  appears  after  the  victory  over 
Goliath  and  the  Philistines,  when  David  had  be- 
come an  inmate  in  Saul's  house  (xviii.  2),  and  im- 
mediately after  the  commencement  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with  the  prom 
ise  which  he  made  before  the  engagement  with 
Goliath  (xvli.  25),  Saul  betrothed  Merab  to  David 
(xviii.  17).  David's  hesitation  looks  as  if  he  did 
not  much  value  the  honor — at  any  rate  before  the 
marriage  Merab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  dis- 
played her  attachment  for  David,  and  Merab  was 
then  married  to  Adriel  the  Meholathite,  to  whom 
ehe  bore  five  sons  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  The  A.  V.  of 
this  last  passage  is  an  accommodation.  The  He- 
brew text  has  "  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter 
of  Saul,  which  she  bare  to  Adriel."  The  most 
probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  "  Michal " 
is  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber  for  "  Merab."  But 
the  error  is  very  ancient. 

He-rai'ah,  or  Mer»a-i'ah  (Hcb.  rebellion  against 
Jehovak,  Ges.),  a  priest  in  the  days  of  high-priest 
Joiakim,  and  representative  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Seraiah  (Xeh.  xii.  12). 

Me-ral'oth  [-ra'yoth]  (Heb.  rebellioia,  Ges.).     1. 
A  descendant  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  i 
of  a  priestly  house.     It  was  thought  by  Lightfoot  I 
that  he  w&a  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  i 


i  office  of  HIGH-PRIEST.   Zadok  and  Ezra  were  among 
!  his  illustrious  descendants.      It  is  apparently  an- 
I  other  Meraioth  who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and 
'  Ahitcb  in  the  genealogy  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ; 
I  Neh.  xi.  11),  unless  the  names  Aliitub  and  Meraioth 
I  are  transposed,  which  Mr.  Wright  supposes  not  im- 
probable.^?. The  head  of  a  priestly  house  which, 
in  the  time  of  high-priest  Joiakim,  was  represented 
by  Helkai  (Xeh.  xii.  15) ;  =  Mkrf.moth  3. 

Me'lUB  (fr.  Gr.,  see  below).  The  merchants  of 
Meran  and  Tlieman  are  mentioned  with  the  Ha- 
garenes  (Bar.  iii.  23  only)  as  "  searchers  out  of 
understanding."  The  name  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  Medas  "  or  "  Mimas." 

Me-ra'ri,  or  Mer'a-rl  (Heb.  unhappy,  sorrowful,  or 
my  [i.  e.  his  mother's]  sorrow).  I.  Third  son  of 
Levi,  and  head  of  the  third  great  division  of  the 
Levites,  viz.  the  Merarites,  whose  designation  in 
Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitor, 
only  with  the  article  prefixed.  Of  Merari's  per- 
sonal history,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  birth  beibre 
the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  of  his  being 
one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied  Jacob  thither, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen.  xlvi.  8,  11).  At 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  numbering  in 
the  wilderness,  the  Merarites  consisted  of  two  fam- 
ilies, the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushites,  Mahli  and 
Mushi  being  either  the  two  sons,  or  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  19,  47).  Their  chief 
at  that  time  was  Zuriel,  and  the  whole  number  of 
the  family,  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  was 
6,200 ;  those  from  thirty  years  old  to  fifty  were 
3,200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars,  pillars, 
sockets,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with  setting 
them  up.  In  the  encampment  their  place  was  to 
the  N.  of  the  Tabernacle ;  and  both  they  and  the 
Gershonites  were  "  under  the  hand  "  of  Ithamar  the 
son  of  Aaron.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the 
materials  which  they  had  to  carry,  four  wagons  and 
eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them ;  and  in  the 
march  both  they  and  the  Gershonites  followed  im- 
mediately after  the  standard  of  Judah,  and  before 
that  of  Reuben,  that  they  might  set  up  the  Taber- 
nacle against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites  (Num. 
iil  20,  33-37,  iv.  29-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x.  17,  21).  In 
the  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites 
had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one  was  Ramotb-gilead, 
a  city  of  refuge,  and  in  later  times  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  war  between  Israel  and  Svria  (Josh.  xxL  7, 
34-40;  1  Chr.  vi.  63,  77-81).  'in  David's  time 
Asaiah  was  their  chief,  and  assisted  with  220  of  his 
family  in  bringing  up  the  Ark  (xv.  6).  Afterward 
we  find  the  Merarites  still  sharing  with  the  two 
other  Levitical  families  the  various  functions  of 
their  caste  (xxiii.  6,  21-23,  xxvi.  10,  19).  In  Hes- 
ekiah's  time  the  Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and 
Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Je- 
halelel,  took  their  part  with  their  brethren  of  the 
two  other  Levitical  families  in  promoting  the  ref- 
ormation, and  purifying  the  house  of  the  Iif)rd  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  12,  16).  After  the  return  from  Captiv- 
ity Shemaiah  represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  1 
Chr.  ix.  14  and  Neh.  xi.  15.  There  were  also  at  that 
time  sons  of  Jedcthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda, 
the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr,  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
A  little  later  again,  when  Ezra  was  in  great  want 
of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "a  man  of  good  under- 
standing of  the  sons  of  Mahli "  was  found,  whose 
name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver,  24  is  correct,  ia 
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not  given.  "  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  song  of  Mcrari," 
with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  bretliren,  came  with 
him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  19).  But  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver.  18,  is 
the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  both  he  and  Ilasha- 
biah  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were  Levitcs 
of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  not,  as  the  actual  text 
of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervcy). 
— 2.  Father  of  Judith  (Jd.  viii.  1,  xvi.  7). 

*  Me-ra' rites,  or  Mer'a-rltes  =  descendants  of 
Mkrari  1  (Num.  xxvi.  57). 

Bler-a-tha'im  (fr.  Heb.  dual,  see  below),  the  Land 
of  (Jer.  1.  21).  Gesenius,  &c.,  translate  Mcrathaim 
as  a  common  noun  =:  double  rebellion  or  corUumaci/ 
alluding  to  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  the 
double  captivity  which  first  the  Assyrians  and  then 
the  Babylonians  had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of  Israel. 
Fiirst  translates  Merathaim  =  great  domination, 
violent  rule  ;  the  A.  V.  margin  has  "  the  rebels." 

*  Mer'chan-dise,  Mcr' chant.  Arabia  ;  Com.merce  ; 
Fairs  ;  Market  ;  Money  ;  Phesicia  ;  Ship,  &c. 

Mer-ca'ri-ns  (L.  =  Mercury ;  Gr.  Hermes\  prop- 
erly Hermes,  the  Greek  deity,  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  their  Mercury,  the  god  of  commerce 
and  bargains.  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jcpi- 
ter)  and  Maia  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  con- 
stantly represented  as  the  companion  of  his  father 
in  his  wanderings  upon  earth.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions they  were  travelling  in  Phrygia,  and  were 
refused  hospitality  by  all  save  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
two  aged  peasants,  of  whom  Ovid  {3/etam.  viii.  620- 
724)  relates  that  Jupiter  was  so  pleased  with  their 
hospitality  that  he  changed  their  cottage  into  a 
magnificent  temple,  of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband 
were  made  priests,  and  that  after  their  death  at  the 
same  hour,  they  became  trees  before  the  temple. 
This  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  folk-lore  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  readiness 
with  which  the  simple  people  of  Lystra  recognized 
in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the  gods  who,  according  to 
their  wont,  had  come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men 
(Acts  xiv.  11).  They  called  Paul  "Mercurius,  be- 
cause he  was  the  chief  speaker ; "  identifying  in  him 
as  they  supposed,  by  this  characteristic,  the  herald 
of  the  gods  and  of  Zeus,  the  eloquent  orator,  inven- 
tor of  letters,  music,  and  the  arts.  He  was  usually 
represented  as  a  slender,  beardless  youth. 

*  Mer'cy  (Heb.  kesed  or  chesed,  rahamim  or  ra- 
eliSmim  ;  Gr.  eleos,  oiklirmoa)  in  the  Scriptures  is  a 
development  of  benevolence,  involving  not  only  a 
feeling  of  kindness  or  compassion  toward  the  needy, 
helpless,  afflicted,  or  sinful,  but  also  an  active  desire 
and  endeavor  to  remove  the  evils  in  their  case.  It 
is  especially  an  attribute  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  exercised  toward  mankind  (Ex.  xx.  6, 
xxxlv.  6,  7  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2,  &c.),  and  is  required  of  Chris- 
tians likewise  (Lk.  vi.  36 ;  Col.  iii.  12,  &c.).  Atone- 
ment ;  Faith  ;  Grace  ;  Justify  ;  Love,  &c. 

Mercy-seat  (Heb.  cappdreth  ;  Gr.  hilasterion ;  see 
below).  This  appears  to  have  been  merely  the  lid 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  another  surface 
affixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the  blood  of 
the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the  high- 
priest  ;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  based  on  the 
material  fact  of  its  "  covering  "  the  Ark,  or  derived 
from  tliis  notion  of  its  reference  to  the  "  covering  " 
(i.  e.  atonement)  of  sin.  The  Greek  is  properly 
a  neuter  adjective  =  propitiatory,  expiatory,  Rbn. 
N.  7.  Lex.  Atonement  ;  Atonement,  Day  of  ;  Cher- 
CBni. 

Me'red  (Heb.  rebellion,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Ezra,  and 
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descendant  of  Judah ;  husbana  of  BirniAii  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  5  (1  Chr.  iv.  17,  18).  DiflVr- 
ent  traditions  identify  him  with  Caleb  and  Mcsis. 

Mer'e-moth  (Heb.  heiffhlt,  Ges.).  I.  Son  of 
Uriah,  or  Urijah,  the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz  or 
Hakkoz,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of  prients 
as  established  by  David.  In  Ezr.  viii.  88,  Mercmoth 
is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels  belonging  to  the  Temple.  In  rebuilding 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  we  find 
Meremoth  taking  an  active  part,  working  between 
Me.«hullam  and  the  sons  of  Hassenaah  who  restored 
the  fish-gate  (Xeh.  iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring  the 
portion  of  the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted  the 
house  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (21). — i,  A  layman 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  36). — 3.  A  priest,  or  more  probably  a  fam- 
ily of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Xeh.  x.  6).  In  xii.  3  the  name  occurs,  with 
many  others  of  the  same  list,  among  those  who  went 
up  with  Zerubbabel  a  century  before.     Meraioth  2. 

Me'res  [-reez]  (Ileb.  fr.  Pers.  =  worthy,  Bcnfey, 
Ges.,  Fii.),  one  of  the  seven  counsellors  of  A-hasue- 
rus,  king  of  Persia,  "  wise  men  which  knew  the 
times"  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Mer'i-bah  (Heb.  strife,  Ges.).  1.  In  Ex,  xvii.  Y 
we  read  "  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Massah 
and  Meribah,"  where  the  people  murmured,  and  the 
rock  was  smitten.  For  the  situation,  sec  Rephidiu. 
— 3.  The  name  is  also  given  to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx. 
13,  24,  xxvii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxii.  51,  "  Meribah-kadesh  "), 
because  there  also  the  people,  when  in  want  of 
water,  strove  with  God.  There  Moses  and  Aaron 
incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  because  they  "  re- 
belled "  and  "  sanctified  not  God  in  the  midst "  of 
the  people. 

Mrr-ib-ba'al  (Heb.  contendtr  aaainst  Baal,  Ges.), 
son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix. 
40);  doubtless  =  Mephibosbeth.  For  the  form, 
compare  Esh-baal. 

Me-ro'dach  [-dak]  (Heb.  death,  tlavqhtrr,  Ges. ; 
hold,  valiant,  uarlike,  Fii. ;  fr.  Pers.  =:  little  wan,  as 
a  term  of  endearment,  Hitzig;  man-congumer,  Boh- 
len)  is  mentioned  once  only  in  Scripture  (Jer.  1.  2). 
It  has  been  commonly  concluded  from  this  passage 
that  Bel  and  Merodach  were  separate  gods ;  but 
from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions  it 
appears  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case.  Mero- 
dach really  (so  Rawlinson)  =  the  famous  Babyloni- 
an Bel  or  Belus,  the  word  being  properly  at  first  a 
mere  epithet  of  the  god,  which  by  degrees  super- 
seded his  proper  appellation.  Still  a  certain  distinc- 
tion appears  to  have  been  maintained  between  the 
names.  The  golden  image  in  the  great  temple  at 
Babylon  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  distinctly 
as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach,  while  other  idols  of 
the  god  may  have  represented  him  as  Merodach 
rather  than  Bel.  Astronomically  Merodach  =  the 
planet  Jupiter. 

Me-ro'dach-bai'a-dan  (see  MERonACH  and  Bala- 
dan),  king  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hczekiah  (2  K. 
XX.  12 ;  Is.  xxxix.  1).  In  the  former  place  he  is  called 
Berodach-baladan.  The  orthography  "  Merodach  " 
is,  however,  to  be  preftrred.  The  name  of  Mero- 
dach-baladan  has  been  clearly  recognized  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  gives 
Merodachbaladan  (Jfardocenipal)  a  reign  of  twelve 
years— from  b.  c.  721  to  b.  c.  709 — and  makes  him 
then  succeeded  by  a  certain  Arceanus.  Polyhistor 
assigns  him  a  six  months'  reign,  immediately  before  , 
Elibus,  or  Belibus,  who  (according  to  the  Canon) 
ascended  the  throne  b.  c.  702.     It  has  commcnly 
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been  seen  that  these  must  be  two  different  reigns, 
and  that  Merodach-baladan  must  therefore  have 
been  deposed  in  b.  c.  709,  and  have  recovered  his 
throne  in  b.  c.  702,  when  he  had  a  second  period  of 
dominion  lasting  half  a  year.  The  inscriptions  con- 
tain express  mention  of  both  reigns.  Sargon  states 
that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  own  reign  he  drove 
Merodach-baladan  out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had 
ruled  over  it  for  twelve  years ;  and  Sennacherib 
tells  us  that  in  his  first  year  he  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled the  same  monarch,  setting  up  in  his  place  "  a 
man  named  Belib."  Putting  all  our  notices  togeth- 
er, it  becomes  apparent  that  Merodach-baladan 
was  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  which  resisted 
the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  strove  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a  for- 
mer king.  In  2  K.  he  is  styled  "  the  son  of  Bala- 
dan ; "  but  the  inscriptions  call  him  "  the  son  of 
Toffin  ;  "  whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Baladan 
waa  a  more  remote  ancestor.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  time  at  which  Merodach-baladan  sent  his 
ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring as  to  the  astronomical  marvel  of  which 
Judea  had  be^  the  scene  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  We 
prefer  (so  Rawlinson)  to  assign  the  embassy  to  Mero- 
dach-baladan's  earlier  reign,  and  bring  it  within  the 
period,  a.  c.  721-709,  which  the  Canon  assigns  to 
him.  Now  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  in 
which  the  embassy  should  fall  (2  K.  xx.  6;  Is. 
xxxviiL  5),  appears  to  have  been  b.  c.  713.  This 
was  the  year  of  Merodach-baladan's  first  reign. 
The  real  object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to 
effect  a  league  between  Babylon,  Judea,  and  ^ypt 
(Is.  XX.  5,  6),  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  the  Assyrians.  The  league,  however,  though  de- 
signed, does  not  seem  to  have  taken  efi«ct.  Sargon 
sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia — 
seized  the  stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and 
completely  defeated  Merodach-baladan  in  the  other. 
That  monarch  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for 
eight  years  in  exile.  At  last  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  return.  In  b.  c.  703  or  702,  Babylonia  was 
plunged  in  anarchy — the  Assyrian  yoke  was  thrown 
o^  and  various  native  leaders  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled 
monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and  recovered  his 
throne.  Merodach-baladan  had  obtained  a  body  of 
troops  from  his  ally,  the  king  of  Susiana ;  but  Sex- 
KACHERiB  defeated  the  combined  army  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Merodach-baladan  fled  to  the  "  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates."  He  lost  his  recovered 
crown  after  wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. 

Heron  (Heb.  Iteiffhl,  high  place,  Ges.),  the  Waters 
•f,  a  place  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Palestine.  Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  chiefs  assembled  under  the 
leadership  of  Jabin  1 ,  king  of  H azor  (Josh.  xi.  5),  and 
here  they  were  encountered  by  Joshua,  and  complete- 
ly routed  (ver.  7).  The  name  of  Merom  occurs  no- 
where in  the  Bible  but  in  this  pa.ssage,  nor  is  it 
found  in  Josephus.  In  the  OnomaMicon  of  Euse- 
bius  the  name  is  given  as  "  Merran,"  and  it  is  stated 
to  be  "  a  village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sehaste 
(Samaria),  and  near  Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  though  by  common  consent  "  the  waters 
of  Merom  "  are  identified  with  the  lake  through 
which  the  Jordan  runs  between  Bdnidn  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee — the  Semechonitis  of  Josephus,  and  Bahr 
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j  el-Huleh  of  the  modem  Arabs — yet  that  identitj 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The 
nearest  approach  to  proof  is  an  inference  from  the 
I  statement  of  Josephus  (v.  5,  §  1),  that  the  second 
i  Jabin  (Judg.  iv.,  v.)  belongeid  to  the  city  Asor 
(Hazor),  which  lay  above  the  Lake  of  Semechonitis 
(compare  Josh.  vi.  5,  7,  10 ;  Judg.  iv.  2).  The  re- 
gion to  which  the  name  of  Huleh^  is  attached — the 
A  rd  d-Huieh  (  =  land  or  province  of  Huleh,  Porter  in 
Eitto) — ^is  a  depressed  plain  or  basin,  commencing 
on  the  N.  of  the  foot  of  the  slopes  which  lead  up  to 
the  Merj  ^Ayim  and  Tell  el-Kddy,  and  extending 
southward  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  which  bears  the 
same  name — Bahr  el-HuUh.  On  the  E.  and  W.  it  is 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills ;  on 
the  W.  the  highlands  of  Upper  GalUee — the  JAel 
Safai ;  and  on  the  E.  a  broad  ridge  or  tableland 
of  basalt,  thrown  oflF  by  the  southern  base  of  Her- 
mon,  and  extending  downward  beyond  the  Hxdeh 
till  lost  in  the  high  ground  E.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
The  latter  rises  abruptly  from  the  low  ground,  but 
the  hills  on  the  western  side  break  down  more  grad- 
ually, and  leave  a  tract  of  undulating  table-land  of 
varying  breadth  between  them  and  the  plain.  This 
basin  is  in  all  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  four  to  five 
wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  area  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is  the  receptacle  for  the 
drainage  of  the  highlands  on  each  side,  but  more 
especially  for  the  waters  of  the  Merj  M(/wn,  an 
elevated  plateau  which  lies  above  it  amongst  thfe 
roots  of  the  great  northern  mountains  of  Palestine. 
In  fact,  the  whole  district  is  an  enormous  swamp, 
probably  at  one  time  all  covered  with  water,  and  even 
now  in  the  rainy  season  mostly  submerged.  In  form 
the  lake  is  not  far  from  a  triangle,  the  base  being  at 
the  X.  and  the  apex  at  the  S.,  where  the  Jordan 
flows  out.  It  measures  about  three  miles  in  each 
direction.  Its  level  is  placed  by  Van  de  Velde  at 
120  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  ex- 
pedition in  1864  made  it  469  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Jordan.)  The  lake  is  fed  by  the  Jordan, 
"* Ain  el-Mellcthxih  (a  large  fountain  near  the  upper 
end  of  its  western  side),  and  numerous  other  springs 
and  streams.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and 
sweet ;  it  is  covered  in  part  by  a  broad-leaved  plant, 
and  abounds  in  water-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangular 
form,  a  considerable  space  is  left  between  the  lake 
and  the  mountains  at  its  lower  end.  This  appears 
to  be  more  the  case  on  the  W.  than  on  the  E.,  and 
the  rolling  plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and 
cultivated  to  the  water's  edge.  Supposing  the  lake 
to  be  identical  with  the  "  waters  of  Merom,"  the 
plain  just  spoken  of  on  its  southwestern  margin  is  the 
only  spot  which  could  have  been  the  site  of  Joshua's 
victory,  though,  as  the  Canaanites  chose  their  own 
ground,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  would 
have  encamped  in  a  position  from  which  there  was 
literally  no  escape.  But  this  only  strengthens  the 
difficulty  already  expressed  as  to  the  identification. 
Still  the  district  of  the  Huleh  will  always  possess 
an  interest  for  the  Biblical  student,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  cities  of  an- 
cient fame  on  its  border — Kedesh,  Uazor,  Das  or 
Laish,  Cesarea  PniLiPPi,  &c. 

Me-ro'ioth-lte  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  native  of  « 
place  called  probably  Meronoth,  of  which,  however, 
no  further  traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Two 
Meronothites  are  named  in  the  Bible : — Jebpkiah, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  royal  asses  of  King 

•  El-Hfikh  is  prohaWv  a  very  ancient  name,  dcrivod 
ttoxa  or  connected  with  Hul,  eon  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23). 
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David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30);  and  2.  Jadon,  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

Jle'roz  (Heb.  probably  =  refuge,  Ges.),  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
in  Judg.  V.  23,  and  there  denounced  because  its  in- 
habitants had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  strug- 
gle with  Sisera.  Meroz  must  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Kishon,  but  its  real  position  is 
not  known :  possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience 
to  the  curse.  A  place  named  Merrus  (but  Eusebius 
Merrhan)  is  named  by  Jerome  {Onotn.  "Merrom") 
as  twelve  miles  N.  of  Scbaste,  near  Dothain,  but  this 
is  too  far  S.  to  have  been  near  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict. Far  more  feasible  (so  Mr.  Grove)  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Schwarz,  that  Meroz  is  to  be  found  at 
Merasas — more  correctly  d-Murussua — a  ruined  site 
about  four  miles  N.  W.  of  Beisdn  (Beth-shean). 
Wilson  (ii.  89)  identifies  Meroz  with  A'efr  Musr,  a 
village  two  or  three  miles  S.  of  Mount  Tabor,  and 
Van  de  Velde  and  Von  Raumer  favor  this  (Kitto, 
Fairbairn). 

Me'roth  (fr.  Gr.),  a  corruption  of  Immer  1  (1  Esd. 
V.  24). 

Me'sech  [-sek]  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Meshech  1  (Ps.  cxx. 

Mesha  (Heb.  retreat?  Ges.),  the  name  of  one  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they 
first  settled  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  30).  Mesha  and 
Sephar  (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole)  must  have  fallen  within 
the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  peninsula ;  includ- 
ing the  modern  Yemen  on  the  W.,  and  the  districts 
of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  &c.,  as  far  as  Hadramawt, 
on  the  E.  If  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the 
Joktanites,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  northwestern 
Yemen.  The  seaport  called  Mousa  or  Mmiza,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Arrian,  &c.,  presents  the 
most  probable  site  (so  Mr.  Poole,  with  Bochart, 
Niebuhr,  and  Ritter).  It  was  a  town  of  note  in 
classical  times,  but  has  since  fallen  into  decay,  if 
the  modern  Moosa  (situate  in  about  13'  40'  X.  lat., 
43°  20'  E.  long.)  be  the  same  place.  Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  Kalisch  would  identify 
Mesha  with  Mesene,  once  an  island,  now  a  portion 
of  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ;  Knobel 
and  Fiirst  with  the  place  and  valley  called  Beixha  or 
Bisha  in  the  N.  of  Yemen ;  Mr.  Forster,  with  the 
Zames  range  or  Nejd  mountains  running  P.W.  from 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  Porter  (in  Kitto)  favors  the 
last. 

Me'slia  (Heb.  deliverance,  Ges. ;  see  No.  3  below). 
I.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  his 
sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  kings  of  Israel  (2  K. 
iii.  4),  and  tributary  to  the  first.  When  Ahab  had 
fallen  in  battle  at  Ramoth-gilead,  Mesha  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  this  disaster,  and  the  feeble  reign  of  Ahaziah, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel  and  free  himself 
from  the  burdensome  tribute  of  100,000  wethers 
(A.  V.  "lambs;"  see  Lamb  4)  and  100,000  rams 
with  their  wool.  The  country  E.  of  the  Jordan  was 
rich  in  pasture  for  cattle  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  Moabites  consisted  in  their  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  this  pastoral  people 
is  described  as  "  a  sheep-master,"  or  owner  of 
herds.  (Shepherd.)  When  Jehoram  1  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat  in  reducing 
the  Moabites  to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries. 
The  Moabites  were  defeated,  and  the  king  took  ref- 
nge  in  his  last  stronghold  and  defended  himself 
with  the  energy  of  despair.    With  700  fighting  men 
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he  made  a  Ttgorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  beleaguering  army,  and  when  beaten  back  he 
withdrew  to  the  wall  of  his  city,  and  there,  in  nighi 
of  the  allied  host,  offered  his  first-bom  son,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Che- 
mosh,  the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His  bloodv  sac- 
rifice liad  so  far  the  desired  effect  that  the  besiegers 
retired  from  him  to  their  own  land.  There  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Edom  was  the  victim  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  more  natural,  and  renders  the  narrative  more 
vivid  and  consistent,  to  suppose  that  the  king  of 
Moab,  finding  his  last  resource  fail  him,  endeavored 
to  avert  the  wrath  and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  pod  by 
the  most  costly  sacrifice  in  his  power.— 2.  Eldest 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah, 
as  Kimchi  conjectures;  "father"  (i.  e.  prince  or 
founder)  of  Ziph  (1  Chr.  ii.  42).  (Mareshah  2.)— 
8t  (Heb.  retreat,  Ges.).  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Sha- 
haraim,  bv  his  wife  Hodesh,  who  bare  him  in  the 
land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

>Ie  sharb  [-shak]  (fr.  Pers.  =  ffuetl  of  tlie  Shah, 
Ges. ;  properly  ram,  then  the  name  of  the  tvn-god 
of  the  Chaldeans,  Fii.),  the  name  given  to  Mishael  3, 
one  of  Daniel's  three  companions,  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Judah,  chosen  from  among  the  captives  to 
be  taught  "  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the 
Chaldeans  "  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that  they  might  be  qual- 
ified to  "  stand  before  "  King  Nebuchadnezzar  (ver. 
6)  as  his  personal  attendants  and  advisers  (ver.  20). 
Upon  Daniel's  promotion,  his  three  companions,  by 
his  influence,  were  set "  over  the  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Babylon  "(ii.  49).  But  notwithstanding  their 
Chaldean  education,  these  three  young  Hebrews 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers ;  and  their  refustil  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
the  image  on  the  plain  of  Dura  gave  a  handle  of 
accusation  to  the  Chaldeans.  The  rage  of  the  king, 
the  swift  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon 
the  three  offenders,  thefr  miraculous  preservation 
from  the  fiery  furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter 
than  usual,  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  with  their 
restoration  to  ofl^ice,  are  written  in  Dan.  UL,  and 
there  the  history  leaves  them. 

He'ghCfh  [-shek]  (Heb.  a  draving  out,  selection, 
Sim. ;  a  draining,  possesgion,  Ges.).  1.  A  son  of 
Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  6),  and  the  progenitor 
of  a  race  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  in  connec- 
tion with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northern  nations. 
(ToNGCEs,  Confusion  of.)  Tliey  appear  as  allies  of 
Gog(Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  8,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  supplying  the 
Tyrians  with  copper  and  slaves  (xxvii.  13);  in  Ps. 
cxx.  6  (A.  V.  "  Mesech  "),  they  are  noticed  as  one  of 
the  remotest,  and  at  the  same  time  rudest  nations  of 
the  world.  Both  the  name  (the  LXX.  and  Vtdgato 
have  Afoxoeh)  and  the  associations  favor  the  identifi- 
cation of  Meshech  with  the  Jfotchi,  a  people  regarded 
on  very  sufficient  grounds  (so  Rawlinson,  Etsay  xi.  in 
App.  to  Hdt.  i.)  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Muscovite*, 
who  built  Moscow,  and  still  give  name  to  Russia 
through  the  East.  The  position  of  the  Moschi  in  the 
age  of  Ezckiel  was  probably  the  same  as  .is  des'cribed 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  viz.  on  the  borders  of  Colchis 
and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain-chain  connecting 
Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus,  was  named  after  them 
the  Moschiri  Mnnten,  and  where  was  also  a  district 
named  by  Strabo  Motchtee.  The  Moschi  were  once 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia, 
and  not  improbably  occupied  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict afterwanl  named  Cappadocia.  The  Assyrian 
monarcha  had  frequent   wars  with  them.    In  the 
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Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name  appears  under  the 
form  of  Jftisiai. — 2,  Mash  (1  Chr.  i.  17). 

Me-shel-e-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  repays 
or  (reals  as  a  friend,  Ges.),  a  Korhite,  son  of  Kore, 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who,  with  his  seven  sons  and 
his  brethren,  was  a  porter  or  gate-keeper  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah  in  Dand's  reign  (1  Chr.  ix.  21, 
xxvi.  1,  2,  9);  =  Shklemiah  6. 

Me-shez'a-beel  (fr.  Heb.  =  delivered  of  God,  Ges.). 
1.  Ancestor  of  Meshcllam  13  (Xeh.  iii.  4). — i.  One 
of  the  "  heads  of  the  people,"  probably  a  family, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Xehemiah  (x.  21). — 
Z.  Father  of  Pethahiah,  and  descendant  of  Zerah 
the  son  of  Judah  (xi.  24). 

)Ie-shll'le-mU2i  (Heb.  =  Meshillemoth,  Ges.,  Fii.), 
son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and  ancestor  of  Amashai  or 
Maasiai  (Neh.  xi.  13),  and  of  Pashur  and  Adaiah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  12) ;  =  Meshillemoth  2. 

Mr-shirie-moth  (Heb.  those  who  reqttile,  Ges. ;  re- 
gttital,  Fii.).  1.  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Ber- 
echiah,  a  chief  under  Pekah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).— 
2«  Meshillemith  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

*  Me-sho'bab  (Heb.  returned,  Ges.),  one  of  the  Sim- 
eonite  princes  in  Hezekiah's  reign  who  smote  the 
Haraites  of  Gedor  5  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

Me-shnl'lam  (Heb. /r?Vn</,  sc.  of  God).  ].  Ances- 
tor of  Shaphan  the  scribe  (2  K.  xxii.  3). — 2.  Son  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).— 3.  A  Gadite  chief  in 
Bashan  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (v. 
13). — 1.  A  Benjamite  chief,  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal 
(viii.  17). — 5t  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Hodaviah  or 
Joed,  and  father  of  Sallu  (ix.  7 ;  Neh.  xi.  7). — 6.  A 
Benjamite  chief,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity;  son  of  Shephathiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). — 7. 
The  same  as  Shallum  6,  high-priest  and  father  of 
Hilkiah  (ix.  11;  Neh.  xi.  11).— 8.  A  priest,  son  of 
Meshillemith  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). — ^9^  A  Kohathite  Le- 
vite  in  Josiah's  reign,  an  overseer  of  the  workmen  in 
restoring  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). — 10.  One 
of  the  "  heads  "  (A.  V.  "  chief  men  ")  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo,  to  gather  together  the  Levites  to  join  the 
caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16); 
perhaps  the  same  as — 11.  A  chief  man  in  Ezra's 
time,  probably  a  Levite,  who  assisted  Jonathan  and 
Jahaziah  in  examining  the  marriages  which  some 
of  the  people  had  contracted  with  foreign  wives  (x. 
15).— 12,  One  of  the  descendants  of  Bani,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (x.  29).— 
13.  Son  of  Berechiah  and  probably  a  priest,  assisted 
in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the 
Temple  wall,  adjoining  which  he  had  his  "chamber," 
and  his  daughter  was  married  to  Johanan,  the  son 
of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Xeh.  iii.  4,  30,  vi.  18) ; 
compare  No.  15,  16. — 11.  Son  of  Besodeiah:  he  as- 
sisted Jehoiada,  the  son  of  Paseah,  in  restoring  the 
old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  6). — 15.  One,  probably  a 
priest  or  Levite,  who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra 
when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (viii.  4) ;  perhaps 
the  same  as— 16.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Neliemiah  (x.  7);  compare  No.  13. — IT.  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (ver.  20). — 18.  A  priest,  chief  of  the 
house  of  Ejsra,  in  the  days  of  high-priest  Joiakim 
(xii.  13).— 19.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  high-priest 
Joiakim,  and  head  of  the  family  of  Ginncthon  (ver. 
16).— 20.  A  porter,  or  family  of  porters  (ver.  25); 
compare  Shallcm  8,  9. — 21.  One  of,the  princes  of 
Judah,  or  priests  (compare  No.  13,  15,  16,  above), 
who  took  part  at  the  dedication  of  Ihe  wall  of  Je- 
rusalem (xii.  33). 

Me-shirie-Meth  (Heb.  friend,  so.  of  God,  Ges.), 
daughter  of  Haruz  of  Jotbah ;   wife  of  Manassch, 


king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  his  successor  Amon 
(2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Me-SO'ba-lte  (Heb.  Mitsobdyah  =  gathering-place 
of  Jehovah,  Fu.),  the,  a  title  of  Jasiel  (1  Chr.  xi. 
47  only).  The  word  retains  strong  traces  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  petty  Aramite  kingdoms  (so  Mr.  Grove). 
Gesenius  and  Fiirst  make  it  the  name  of  a  place 
otherwise  unknown. 

He s-0-po-ta  lllia  (Gr.  the  country  between  rivers) 
is  the  ordinary  Greek  and  English  rendering  of 
Aram-xaharaim  or  Syria  of  the  two  rivers,  where- 
of we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  earlier  books 
of  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Judg. 
iii.  8,  10).  (Aram.)  If  we  look  to  the  signification 
of  the  name,  we  must  regai-d  Mesopotamia  as  the 
entire  country  between  the  two  rivers — the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  This  is  a  tract  nearly  700 
miles  long,  and  from  20  to  250  miles  broad,  extend- 
ing in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Telek  Hat.  38' 
23',  long.  39"  IS')  to  AjtmoA  (lat.  31%  long.  47'  80'). 
The  Arabian  geographers  term  it  tJie  Island,  a  name 
almost  literally  correct,  since  a  few  miles  only  inter- 
vene between  the  source  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  at  Ttlelc.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  vast 
plain,  but  is  crossed  about  its  centre  by  the  range 
of  the  Sinjar  hills,  running  nearly  E.  and  W.  from 
about  Mosul  to  a  little  below  Rakkeh  ;  and  in  its 
northern  portion  it  is  even  mountainous,  the  upper 
Tigris  valley  being  separated  from  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  by  an  important  range,  the  Mons  3fasius  of 
Strabo,  which  runs  from  Birehjik  to  Jezireh.  This 
district  is  always  charming ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  region  varies  greatly  according  to  circumstances. 
(Assyria  ;  Babel  ;  Chaldea.)  The  region  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  by  way  of  eminence, 
both  in  Scripture  and  in  the  classical  writers  (so 
Rawlinson,  and  most  scholars),  is  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  tract  already  described,  or  the  coun- 
try between  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  (lat. 
35"  to  37'  30)  and  the  upper  Tigris.  It  consists 
of  the  mountain  country  extending  from  Birehjik  to 
Jrzireh  upon  the  N. ;  and  upon  the  S.  of  the  great 
undulating  Mesopotamian  plain,  as  far  as  the  Sinjar 
hills,  and  the  river  Khahonr.  The  northern  range, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Karajah  Dagh  toward  the  W., 
and  Jebel  Tur  toward  the  E.,  does  not  attain  to  any 
great  elevation.  The  streams  from  the  N.  side 
of  this  range  are  short,  and  fall  mostly  into  the 
Tigris.  Those  from  the  S.  flow  down  at  very  mod- 
erate intervals  along  the  whole  course  of  the  range 
and  gradually  collect  into  two  considerable  rivers — 
the  Btlik  (ancient  Bilichus),  and  the  /fAaftwwr  (IIabob 
or  Chaboras) — which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Euphrates.  S.  of  the  mountains  is  the  great  plain 
already  described,  which  between  the  JOiabonr  and 
the  Tigris  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sinjar  range, 
but  W.  of  the  Khabour  is  broken  by  several  spurs 
from  the  Karajah  Dagh,  having  a  general  direction 
from  N.  to  S.  Besides  Orfa  and  liarran  (Haran; 
Ur),  the  chief  cities  of  modem  Mesopotamia  are 
Mardin  and  Nimbiu,  S.  of  the  Jfbtl  Tnr^  and  Diar- 
bekr,  N.  of  that  range,  upon  the  Tigris.  Of  these 
places  two,  NisHbin.  and  Diarbekr,  were  important 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  Nisibin  being  then  Xi-sibis, 
and  Diarbekr,  Amida.  We  first  hear  of  Mesopo- 
tamia in  Scripture  as  the  country  where  Xahor  and 
his  family  settled  after  quitting  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10).  Here  lived  Bethuel  and  Laban; 
and  hither  Abraham  sent  his  servant,  to  fetch  Isaac 
a  wife  "  of  his  own  kindred  "  (ver.  88).  Hither, 
too,  a  century  later,  came  Jacob  on  the  same  er- 
rand ;  and  hence  he-  returned  with  his  two  wivei 
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aflor  an  absence  of  twenty-one  years.  After  this 
we  have  no  mention  of  Mesopotamia  till  the  close 
of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  (Dent,  xxiii. 
4).  (Balaam.)  About  half  a  century  later,  we  find, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  Mesopotamia  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  monarchy  (Judg.  iii.).  (CHrsHAN- 
RiSHATHAixi.)  Finally,  the  children  of  Ammon,  hav- 
ing provoked  a  war  with  David,  "  sent  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  horse- 
men out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria-roaachah, 
and  out  of  Zobah  "  (1  Chr.  xix.  6).  Mesopotamia 
is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  Acts  ii.  9,  vii.  2.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopotamia 
was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire 
(b.  c.  1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes, 
each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  indepen- 
dent of  one  another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  con- 
tended with  these  chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and 
by  the  time  5f  Jehu  (b.  c.  880)  had  fully  estab- 
lished their  dominion  over  them.  The  tribes  were 
all  called  "  tribes  of  the  Nairi,"  a  term  which 
some  compare  with  the  Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  and 
translate  "  tribes  of  the  stream-lands.^^  But  this 
identification  is  very  uncertain.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, (1.)  that  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of 
Assyria  till  after  David's  time ;  (2.)  that  the  Mes- 
opotamians  were  warlike,  and  used  chariots  in 
battle;  and  (3.)  that  not  long  after  David's  time 
they  lost  their  independence,  their  country  being  ab- 
sorbed by  Assyria.  On  the  destruction  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  been 
divided  between  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians. 
The  conquests  of  Cyrus  brought  it  wholly  under 
the  Persian  yoke;  and  thus  it  continued  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Alexan- 
der's death  it  fell  to  Seleucus,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  great  Syrian  kingdom  till  wrested  from  An- 
tiochus  V.  by  the  Parthians,  about  b.  c.  160.  Tra- 
jan conquered  it  a.  d.  115,  and  formed  it  into  a 
Boman  province;  but  Adrian  relinquished  itA. D. 
117.  It  was  afterward  more  than  once  reconquered 
by  Rome,  but  reverted  to  the  Persians,  a  d.  363. 
Since  about  a.  d.  640  it  has  been,  with  various 
changes,  mostly  under  Mohammedan  sway.  (Ara- 
bia.) It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire. — 
Dr.  Beke,  whose  view  is  favored  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander (in  Kitto),  Ayre,  &c.,  maintains  that  the 
" Aram-naharaim "  or  "Mesopotamia"  and  the 
"  Padan-aram  "  of  the  Scriptures  were  in  the  region 
of  Damascus,  between  the  rivers  Abana  and  Phar- 
par.    Haran. 

*  Mes'sen-gor.  Angel  ;  Apostle  ;  Epistle  ;  Foot- 
man 2 ;  Messiah  ;  Prophet,  &c. 

Mcs-si'ab  (fr.  Heb.  mdshiah  or  mdshtach  = 
anointed  =  Christ).  This  word  is  applicable  in  its 
first  sense  to  any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil. 
(Anointing.)  It  is  applied  to  the  high-priest  in 
Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16.  The  kings  of  Israel  were  called 
anointed,  from  the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1 
Sam.  il  10,  35,  xii.  3,  5,  &c.).  This  word  also  re- 
fers to  the  expected  Prince  of  the  chosen  people 
who  was  to  complete  God's  purposes  for  them,  and 
to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose  coming  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant  in  all  time  spoke.  It  is  twice 
used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (Jn.  i.  41,  iv.  25,  A.  V. 
"  Messias  ") ;  but  the  equivalent  "  the  Christ  " 
(from  the  Greek)  is  constantly  applied,  first  with  the 
article  as  a  title  =  the  Anointed  One,  later  without 
the  article,  as  a  proper  name,  Jesus  Christ.  Three 
points  belong  to  this  subject :  1.  The  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews ;  2.  The  expectation 
of  a  suffering  Messiah  (Saviour)  ;  3.  The  nature 
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and  power  of  the  expected  Meosiah  (Pox  of  God). 
The  present  article  will  contain  a  rapid  8ur\'ey  of 
the  first  point  only.  The  earhest  gleam  of  the 
Gospel  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  fall  (Gen.  iii. 
18).  (Adam.)  Many  interpreters  understand  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah  only ;  but  it  is 
easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankind,  after  they 
are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  arc  to  achieve  a  victory  over 
evil.  The  blessings  in  store  for  the  children  of 
Shem  are  remarkably  indicated  in  the  words  of  Noah, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,"  or  literally 
"Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem "  (ix.  26). 
Next  follows  the  promise  to  Abraham,  wherein  the 
blessings  to  Shem  are  turned  into  the  narrower 
channel  of  one  family  (xii.  2,  8).  The  promise  is 
still  indefinite ;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of  the 
curse  of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come 
on  the  whole  earth  through  Adam.  A  great  step  is 
made  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be."  This  is  the  first  case  in 
which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in  one  person. 
The  next  passage  usually  quoted  is  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19).  The  ntar  points  indeed 
to  the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  denotes  the  power 
of  a  king.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proph- 
ecy is  not  fulfilled  in  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2, 14) ;  and 
though  David  is  himself  a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct 
Messianic  application  of  this  place  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  18) 
claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to  the  Messiah  * 
The  reference  to  Moses  in  Jn,  v.  45-47,  "  He  wrote 
of  me,"  seems  to  point  to  this  passage.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  critics  would  fain  find  here  the 
divine  institution  of  the  whole  prophetic  order. 
Hengstenberg  thinks  it  does  promise  that  an  order 
of  prophets  should  be  sent,  but  that  the  singular 
( "  a  prophet ")  is  used  in  direct  reference  to  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  Christ  Himself,  without 
whom  the  words  would  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord "  have  been  thought  by 
many  to  bear  reference  to  the  Messiah. — The  second 
period  of  Messianic  prophecy  would  include  the 
time  of  David.  Passages  in  the  Psalms  are  numer- 
ous which  are  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T. ; 
e.  g.  Ps.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  Other  Psalms  quoted 
in  the  N.  T.  appear  to  refer  to  the  actual  history  of 
another  king,  but  may  have  an  ulterior  reference  to 
the  Messiah ;  e.  g.  Ps.  xlv.,  Ixviii.,  Ixix.,  Ixxii.  The 
advance  in  clearness  in  this  period  is  great.  The 
name  of  Anointed,  i.  e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the 
Messiah  is  to  come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is 
described  in  His  exaltation,  with  His  great  kingdom 
that  shall  be  spiritual  rather  than  temporal  (Ps.  ii., 
xxi.,  xl.,  ex.).  He  is  seen  in  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion (xxii.,  xvi.,  xl.). — After  the  time  of  David 
the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  ceased  for  a  time ; 
until  those  prophets  arose  whose  works  we  possess 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  third  period  lasts 
from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to  the  Babylonish  Captiv- 
ity. The  Messiah  is  a  king  and  ruler  of  David's 
house,  who  shall  come  to  reform  and  restore  the 
Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  church,  as  in  Is.  xi., 
xl.-lxvL  The  Messings  of  the  restoration,  however, 
will  not  be  confined  to  Jews ;  the  heathen  are  made 
to  share  them  fully  (Is.  ii.,  Ixvi.).  Mic.  t.  2  (comp. 
Mat.  ii.  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah.    The  line- 
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age  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  in  Zecb.  xiL  10-14. 
The  time  of  the  second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Hag.  ii. 
9  for  Messiah's  coming ;  the  "  seventy  weeks  "  of 
Dan.  ix.  24  ff.  still  more  definitely  pointed  out  the 
period  (see  Week)  ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Forerun- 
ner and  of  the  Anointed  are  clearly  revealed  in  Mai. 
iii.  1,  iv.  5,  6. — The  fourth  period  (after  the  close  of 
the  canon  of  the  0.  T.)  is  known  to  us  in  a  great 
measure  from  allusions  in  the  X.  T.  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Jews.  The  Pharisees  and  those  of  the 
Jews  who  expected  Messiah  at  all,  looked  for  a  tem- 
poral prince  only.  The  apostles  themselves  were 
infected  with  this  opinion,  till  after  the  Resurrection 
(Mat.  XX.  20,  21 ;  Lk.  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  L  6).  Gleams 
of  a  purer  faith  appear,  Lk.  ii.  30,  xxiii.  42 ;  Jn.  iv. 
25.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  skeptical  school 
which  had  discarded  the  expectation  altogether. 
The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that  should  return 
upon  the  earth,  was  common  in  heathen  nations. 
This  hope  the  Jews  also  shared ;  but  with  them  it 
was  associated  with  the  coming  of  a  particular  per- 
son, the  Messiah.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  Him 
the  Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  king,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  may  thus  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  grounds  and  without  a 
divine  revelation.  But  the  prophecies  refute  this : 
they  hold  out  not  a  Prophet  only,  but  a  Kiug  and  a 
Priest,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  set  the  people 
free  from  sin,  and  to  teach  them  the  ways  of  God, 
a^  in  Ps.  xxii.,  xL,  ex. ;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii.  In  these  and 
other  places  too  the  power  of  the  coming  One  reaches 
beyond  the  Jews  and  embraces  all  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive  notions  of  Judaism. 
A  fair  consideration  of  all  the  passages  will  convince 
that  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  proph- 
ecies is  owing  to  revelation  from  God  (2  Pet.  i.  19- 
21).     Isspiration;  Prophet. 

Mes-sl'as  (Gr.)  =  Messiah  (Jn.  i.  41 ;  iv.  25). 

Het'alSt  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other 
ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the 
metals  known  to  modern  metallurgy,  whether  as  the 
products  of  their  own  soil  or  the  results  of  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  One  of  the  earliest  geograph- 
ical definitions  is  that  which  describes  the  coun- 
try of  Havilah  as  the  land  which  abounded  in  gold, 
and  the  gold  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12). 
The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite,  Tubal  Cain, 
the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or  sharpener  of  every 
instrument  of  copper  (A.  V.  "  brass  ")  and  iro.s  (iv. 
22).  "  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and 
in  ffold"  (xiiL  2);  silver  being  the  medium  of  com- 
merce (Mo.vey),  while  gold  existed  in  the  shape  of 
ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Tin  is  first 
mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken 
when  Balaam  was  slain  (Num.  xxxL  22),  and  lead 
is  used  to  heighten  the  imagery  of  Moses'  triumphal 
song  (Ex.  XT.  10).  Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  steel,  properly  so  called,  is 
uncertain ;  the  words  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (2 
Sam.  xxii.  35 ;  Job  xx.  24 ;  Ps.  xviiL  34 ;  Jer.  xv. 
12)  are  in  all  other  passages  translated  brass,  and 
would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The  "northern 
iron  "  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is  believed  by  commentators  to 
be  iron  hardened  and  tempered  by  some  peculiar 
process,  so  as  more  nearly  to  correspond  with  what 
we  call  steel ;  and  the  "  flaming  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii. 
3  are  probably  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war- 
chariots  which  should  come  against  Nineveh.  Be- 
sides the  simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the  He- 
brews used  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known  as 
brrmze,  and  probably  in  all  cases  in  which  copper  or 
""  brass  "  is  mentioned  as  in  any  way  manufactured, 
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bronze  is  to  be  understood  as  tire  metal  indicated. 
(Amber.)  With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  metals.  Almost  every 
country  iu  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  certain 
supply,  and  as  it  is  found  most  frequently  in  alluvial 
soil,  among  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the 
torrents,  it  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
was  procured  with  little  difiiculty.  We  have  no 
indications  of  gold  streams  or  mines  in  Palestine. 
The  Hebrews  obtained  their  principal  supply  from 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  probably  brought  in  form  of  ingots 
(Josh.  viL  2 1 ;  A.  V.  "  wedge,"  lit.  tonpu),  and  was 
rapidly  converted  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use. 
(Ornaments,  Personal,  &c.)  The  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  by  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article  of  or- 
nament and  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among  the 
spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were 
ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels 
of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48-64),  equal  in  value  to  about 
$150,000  of  our  present  money.  1,700  shekels  of 
gold  (worth  more  than  |:15,000)  in  nose-jewels 
(A.  V.  "  ear-rings  ")  alone  were  taken  by  Gideon's 
army  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viii. 
26).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incredi- 
bly great,  when  we  consider  that  the  country  of  the 
Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  In  gold  streams, 
since  exhausted,  and  that  like  the  Malays  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Pi- 
zarro,  they  carried  most  of  their  wealth  about  them. 
But  the  amount  of  treasure  accumulated  by  David 
from  spoils  taken  in  war,  is  so  enormous,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  the  numbers  exaggerated. 
(Abuah  1.)  From  the  gold  shields  of  Hadadezer's 
army,  &c.,  he  had  collected  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14)  100,000 
talents  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of  silver;  to  these 
must  be  added  his  own  contribution  of  3,000  talents 
of  gold  and  7,000  of  silver  (xxix.  2-4),  and  the  ad- 
ditional offerings  of  the  people,  the  total  value  of 
which  is  reckoned  at  neariy  §14,500,000,000.  The 
numbers  given  by  Josephus  (vii.  14,  §  2)  are  only 
one-tenth  of  those  in  1  Chronicles,  but  the  sum 
is  still  enormous.  Though  gold  was  thus  com- 
mon, silver  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
medium  of  commerce.  The  first  commercial  trans- 
action of  which  we  possess  the  details  was  the 
purchase  of  Ephron's  field  by  Abraham  for  400 
shekels  of  silner  (Gen.  xxiii.  16) ;  and  generally  in 
the  0.  T.  "  MONET  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  silver 
(xviL  12,  XX.  16,  xxvii.  28,  &c.).  The  first  payment 
in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  25,  where  David 
buys  the  threshing-floor  of  Aracnah  for  600  shekels 
oi  gold  by  weight  With  this  exception  there  is  no 
case  in  the  0.  T.  in  which  gold  is  alluded  to  as  a 
medium  of  commerce;  the  Hebrew  coinage  may 
have  been  partly  gold,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it 
Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 
plates  from  Tarshlsh,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K.  x. 
22 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great  that 
silver  was  but  little  esteemed ;  "  the  king  made  sil- 
ver to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  "  (1  K.  x.  21,  27). 
With  the  treasures  brought  out  of  Egypt,  not  only 
the  ornaments  but  the  ordinary  metal-work  of  the 
tabernacle  were  made.  (Tabernacle  ;  Temple.)  From 
a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of  gold  and 
silver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  one  to  nine  nearly. 
"  Brass,"  or  more  properly  copper,  was  a  native 
product  of  Palestine,  "a  "land  whose  stones  are 
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iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  die  copper  " 
(A.  V.  "  brass ;  "  Dcut.  viii.  9 ;  Job  xxviii.  2).  It 
was  80  plentiful  in  the  days  of  !<<>lomon  that  the 
quantity  employed  in  the  Temple  could  not  be  esti- 
mated, it  was  so  great  (1  K.  vii.  47).  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To 
zinc  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was  well  known, 
and  from  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  toughen- 
ing pure  copper  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  hammering, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mode  of  deoxidizing  coi)per  by 
the  admixture  of  small  quantities  of  tin  had  been 
early  discovered.  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16;  Job  xx. 
24;  Ps.  xviii.  34)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  6,  88) 
were  made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of  being 
so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the  hardest 
granite.  (Handicrait;  Tool.)  Iron,  like  copper, 
was  found  in  the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  "  iron 
mountain  "  in  the  Transjordanic  region  is  described 
by  Josephus  (B,  J.  iv.  8,  §  2),  and  was  remarkable 
for  producing  a  particular  kind  of  palm.  Iron- 
mines  are  still  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr 
Huneh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley  Zahardni,  between 
Hasbeiya  and  Sidon.  Tin  and  lead  were  both  known 
at  a  very  early  period,  though  there  is  no  distinct 
trace  of  them  in  Palestine.  The  former  was  among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who 
might  have  obtained  it  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Phenician  merchants  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  86), 
who  themselves  procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ez.  xxvii. 
12)  and  the  tin  countries  of  the  West.  Antimony 
(2  K.  ix.  30 ;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V.  "  painting  "),  in  the 
form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew  women 
for  coloring  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows.  (Paint.) 
Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
upon  the  several  metals,  and  under  IIines;  Refiner. 

Me-te'rBS.  According  to  1  Esd.  v.  17,  "  the  sons 
of  Meterus  "  (not  in  Ezr.  and  Keh.)  returned  with 
Zorobabel. 

Me'thegHiDi'iiiah  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  place  which 
David  took  from  the  Philistines,  apparently  in  his 
last  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1).  In  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  "Gath  and  her  daughter- 
towns  "  (A.  V.  "  towns ")  is  substituted  for  Me- 
theg-ammah.  The  legion  of  interpretations  may 
be  reduced  to  two: — 1.  That  adopted  by  Gesenius 
and  Fiirst,  in  which  Ammah  is  taken  =  mother-city, 
metropolis  (comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and  Metheg-am- 
mah  =  the  bridle  of  the  mother  city — viz.  of  Gath,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Philistines.  2.  That  of  Ewald, 
who,  taking  Ammah  as  =  forearm,  treats  the  words 
Metheg-ammah  ( =  bridle  of  the  arm)  as  a  metaphor 
to  express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
smitten  and  humbled  his  foes. 

Me-thn'sa-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  man  of  God,  Ges.),  son 
of  Hehujael,  fourth  in  descent  from  Cain,  and  father 
of  Lamech  l(Gen.  iv.  18). 

MMbn'se-lall  (fr.  Heb.  =■  man  of  offxpring,  Mr. 
Barry;  man  of  tlie  dart,  Ges.),  son  of  Enoch;  sixth 
in  descent  from  Seth,  and  father  of  Lamech  2 
(Gen.  V.  25-27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  3).  Methuselah's  life  i.s 
969  years,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
patriarch,  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Chronol- 
ogy, bringing  his  death  down  to  the  very  year  of  the 
flood. 

He-n'nlin  (Heb.)  =  Mehumim  and  MEHUNiMS(Neh. 
vii.  52). 

BIc-n'zal  (Heb.)  (Ez.  xxvii.  19,  margin).     Uzal. 

Mfz'a-hab  (fr.  Heb.  vaier  [i.  e.  Ivstre"]  of  gold, 
Ges. ;  gerd  [i.  e.  shoot'\  of  the  sun,  Fii. ;  what  is  gold? 
Rashi),  father  of  Matred  and  grandfather  of  Mehet- 
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abel,  who  was  wife  of  Hadar  or  Hadad,  king  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  i.  60). 

Mi'a-HiB  (fr.  Heb.  =  from  tfie  right  hand,  or  = 
Benjauin,  Ges.;  also  written  Mijamin).  1,  A  lay- 
man of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a  for- 
eign  wife  and  put  her  away  at  the  bidding  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  25). — i,  A  priest  or  family  of  priesU  who 
went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Nch.  xii 
6);  probably  =  Mijamin  2  and  Mimamin  2. 

Mib'har  (Heb.  choice,  Ges.;  yovth,  a  youth,  Fii.). 
"  )libliar  the  son  of  Haggeri "  is  the  name  of  one 
of  David's  heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  38.  The  verse  in 
which  it  occurs  appears  to  be  corrupt,  for  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  36  we  find,  instead  of  "Mibhar  the  son  of 
Haggeri,"  "of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite."  It  is  easy 
to  sec,  if  the  latter  be  the  true  reading,  how  the 
Heb.  JJeim  haggddi{=  "Bani  the  Gadite")  could 
be  corrupted  info  ben-haggiri  (="  son  of  Haggeri  "). 
But  that  "Mibhar"  is  a  corruption  of  miMxdbdh  = 
"  of  Zobah,"  is  not  so  clear,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible.  It  would  seem  from  the  LXX.  of  2 
Sam.,  that  both  readings  originally  coexisted. 

Hib'san  (Heb.  stceet  odor,  Ges.).  I.  A  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere 
mentioned.  The  signification  of  his  name  has  led 
some  to  propose  an  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung 
from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribea 
settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera  (i.  e.  spice-bearing 
Arabia). — t,  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  26),  per- 
haps named  after  the  Ishmaelite  Mlbsan.     Mishm.^. 

BUb'zar  (fr.  Heb.  =  fortress,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
phylarchs  or  "dukes"  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  63)  or 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43)  after  the  death  of  Hadad  or 
Hadar. 

n\'t»h  {Eeh.  who  like  Jehovah  f  =  Micaiah,  Ges.). 
1.  An  Israelite  whose  familiar  story  is  preserved  in 
Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.,  furnishing  us  with  a  picture  of 
the  interior  of  a  private  Israelite  family  of  the  rural 
districts,  which  in  many  respects  stands  quite  alone 
in  the  sacred  records,  and  has  probably  no  parallel 
in  any  literature  of  equal  age.  But  apart  from  this 
the  narrative  has  several  points  of  special  interest 
to  students  of  Biblical  history  in  the  information 
which  it  affords  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation. 
We  see  (1.)  how  completely  some  of  the  most  solemn 
and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  Law  had  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a  devout 
believer  in  Jehovah.  His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy 
the  favor  of  Jehovah  (xvii.  13) ;  the  formula  of 
blessing  used  by  his  mother  and  his  priest  invokes 
the  same  awful  name  (2,  xviii.  6) ;  and  yet  so  com- 
pletely ignorant  is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that 
the  mode  which  he  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to 
make  a  molten  and  graven  image,  teraphim  or  im- 
ages of  domestic  gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthor- 
ized priesthood,  first  in  his  own  family  (xvii.  6),  and 
then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite  not  of  the  priestly 
line  (12).  (2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  Levites.  Here  we  have  a  Levite 
belonging  to  Bethlehem-judah,  a  town  not  allotted 
to  his  tribe ;  wandering  forth  to  take  up  his  abode 
wherever  he  could  find  a  residence ;  undertaking 
the  charge  of  Micah's  idol-chapel ;  and  lastly,  car- 
rying off  the  property  of  his  master  and  benefactor, 
and  becoming  the  first  priest  to  another  system  of 
false  worship.  But  the  transaction  becomes  still 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  (3.)  that  this 
was  no  obscure  or  ordinary  Levite.  He  belonged 
to  the  chief  family  in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to 
the  chief  family  of  the  nation,  for  though  not  him- 
self a  priest,  he  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly 
bouse,  and  was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person 
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than  the  great  Moses  himself.  (Joxathax  5 ;  Ma- 
KASSEH  5.)  (4.)  The  narrative  gives  ns  a  most  vivid 
idea  of  the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country 
was  placed,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  and 
shows  how  urgently  necessary  a  central  authority 
had  become.  A  body  of  ()tX)  men  completely  armed, 
besides  the  train  of  their  families  and  cattle,  trav- 
erses the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  not  on 
any  mission  for  the  ruler  or  the  nation,  as  on  later 
occasions  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c.,  xx.  7,  14),  but  simply 
for  their  private  ends.  Entirely  disregarding  the 
rights  of  private  property,  they  burst  in  wherever 
they  please  along  their  route,  and  plundering  the 
valuables  and  carrying  off  persons,  reply  to  all 
remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats.  As  to  the 
date  of  these  events,  the  narrative  gives  us  no  direct 
information  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  before  the 
beginning  of  the  monarchy ;  but  we  may  at  least 
infer  that  it  was  also  before  the  time  of  Samson, 
because  in  this  narrative  (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with 
the  origin  of  the  name  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which 
already  bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii. 
25).  The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perhaps  be 
more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  times 
(xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25).  The  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (xviii. 
31)  seems  also  to  point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's 
reign  (so  Mr.  Grove).  (Judges,  Book  of.) — i,  A 
descendant  of  Joel  the  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  3).— 3. 
Son  of  Mephibosheth,  and  grandson  of  Jonathan 
(viii.  34,  35,  ix.  40,  41);  =  Micha  1. — 4.  A  Levite 
descended  from  Asaph  (ix.  15);  =  Micha  3  and 
MicHAiAH  2. — 5t  A  Kohathite  Levite,  eldest  son  of 
Uzziel  (xxiii.  20);  =  Michah. — 6.  Father  of  Abdon 
in  Josiah's  reign  (2  Ghr.  xxxiv.  20) ;  ^  Michaiah 
l.—Ttt  The  sixth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets, 
according  to  the  arrangement  in  our  present  canon  ; 
in  the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third,  after  Hosea  and 
Amos.  (Bible.)  To  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah,  the  contemporary  of  Elijah,  he 
is  called  the  Morasthite,  i.e.  a  native  of  Moresheth, 
or  some  place  of  similar  name,  which  Jerome  and 
Euscbius  call  Morasthi  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  nearEleutheropolis  to  the  E.,  where  formerly 
the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  though  in  the  days 
of  Jerome  it  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church.  (Mor- 
esheth-gath.)  As  little  is  known  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the  other 
prophets.  P.seudo-Epiphanins  makes  him,  contrary 
to  all  probability,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  For 
rebuking  Jehoram  for  his  impieties,  Micah,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  was  thrown  from  a  preci- 
pice, and  buried  at  Morathi  in  his  own  country, 
bard  by  the  cemetery  of  Enakim,  where  his  sep- 
nlchre  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  period  during 
which  Micah  exercised  the  prophetical  office  is 
stated,  in  the  superscription  to  his  prophecies,  to 
have  extended  over  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  being  thus  not  longer 
than  fifty-nine  years  (b.  c.  756-697),  from  the  acces- 
eioii  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  nor 
shorter  than  sixteen  years  (b.  c.  742-726),  from 
the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of  Heze^ 
kiah.  (Israel,  Kingdom  or.)  In  either  case  be 
would  be  contemporary  with  Hosea  and  Amos 
during  part  of  their  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with 
Isaiah  in  Judah.  One  of  his  prophecies  (Mic.  iif. 
12)  is  distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(Jer.  xxvi.  18),  and  was  probably  delivered  before 


the  great  passover  which  inaugurated  the  reforma- 
tion in  Judah.  The  dates  of  the  others  are  conjec- 
tural. The  time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the 
only  direct  evidence  which  we  possess,  agrees  so 
weH  with  their  contents  that  it  may  fairiy  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  Certain  portions  of  Micah's 
prophecy  may  have  been  nttei-ed  in  the  reigns  of 
Jotham  and  Ahaz  (so  Mr.  Wright,  original  author 
of  this  article),  and  for  the  probability  of  this 
there  is  strong  internal  evidence,  while  they  may 
have  been  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah and  committed  to  writing.  The  book  thus 
written  may  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  whole  people,  on  some  great  fast  or 
festival  day.  In  the  first  years  of  Hezckiah's  reign 
the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assigning  the  date  of 
Micah's  prophecy  to  this  period  there  is  no  anach- 
ronism in  the  allusions  to  idolatrous  practices. 
Wells  assigns  the  delivery  of  ch.  i.  to  the  contem- 
porary reigns  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  and  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel ;  ii.  1-iv.  8  to  those  of  Ahaz, 
Pekah,  and  Hosea  ;  iii.  1 2  to  the  last  year  of  Ahaz, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. But,  at  whatever  time  the  several  prophecies 
were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their  present 
form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain  regu- 
larity of  development.  Three  sections,  omitting  the 
superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same  phrase, 
"  hear  ye,"  and  represent  three  natural  divisions  of 
the  prophecy— i.,  ii. ;  iii.-v. ;  vi.,  vii. — each  com- 
mencing with  rebukes  and  threatenings  and  closing 
with  a  promise.  The  first  section  opens  with  a 
magnificent  description  of  the  coming  of  Jehovah 
to  judgment  for  the  sins  and  idolatries  of  Israel  and 
Judah  (i.  2—4),  and  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
Samaria  (5-9)  by  the  Judge  Himself.  The  prophet 
sees  the  danger  which  threatens  his  country,  and 
traces  in  imagination  the  devastating  march  of  the 
Assyrian  conquerors  (i.  8-16).  The  impending 
punishment  suggests  its  cause,  and  the  prophet 
denounces  a  woe  upon  the*  people  generally  for  the 
corruption  and  violence  which  were  rife  among 
them,  and  upon  the  false  prophets  who  led  them 
astray  by  pandering  to  their  appetites  and  luxury 
(ii.  1-11).  The  sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon 
them  (10),  but  is  followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of 
restoration  and  triumphant  return  (ii.  12,  13).  The 
second  section  is  addressed  especially  to  the  princes 
and  heads  of  the  people ;  their  avarice  and  rapacity 
are  rebuked  in  strong  terms ;  and  the  judgments 
of  God  are  denounced  upon  the  rnlers,  false  proph- 
ets, and  priests  (iii.  1-11).  "Therefore  shall  Zion 
for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem 
shall  become  heaps,  and  the  moimtain  of  the  house  * 
(=  Temple)  "as  th6  high  places  of  the  forest"  (= 
the  uncultivated  woodland  heights)  (iii.  12).  But 
the  threatening  is  again  succeeded  by  a  promise  of 
restoration,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom the  prophet  loses  sight  of  the  desolation  which 
IS  to  befall  his  country.  The  predictions  in  this 
section  foim  the  climax  of  the  book,  and  Ewald  ar- 
ranges them  in  four  strophes,  con.«isting  of  from 
seven  to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9-v.  2,  v.  3- 
9,  V.  10-16),  except  the  last,  which  is  shorter.  In 
the  last  section  (vi.,  vii.),  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical 
figure,  is  represented  as  holding  a  controversy  with 
His  people,  pleading  with  them  in  justification  of 
His  conduct  toward  them  and  the  reasonableness 
of  His  requirement''.  The  dialogue  form  in  which 
ch.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  dramatic 
and  striking.      The  whole  coneludes  with  a  tri- 
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nmphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  delivorance,  like  ] 
that  from  Eg_vpt,  which  Jehovah  will  achieve,  and  a 
full  acknowledgment  of  Ili^  mercy  and  ikithfulnesa 
to  His  promises  (16-20).  The  last  verse  is  repro- 
duced in  the  song  of  Zacharias  (Lk.  L  72,  73).  The 
predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the  invasions 
of  Shalmanesier  (Mic  L  6-8;  2  K.  xvii.  4-6)  and 
Sennacherib  (Mic  L  9-16 ;  2  K.  xviii.  13),  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Mic.  iii  12,  viL  13),  the 
Captivity  in  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv.  1-8, 
vii.  11),  the  establisliment  of  a  theocratic  kingdom 
in  Jerusalem  fiv.  8),  and  the  Iluler  who  should 
spring  from  Bethlehem  (v.  2).'  The  destruction  of 
Assyria  and  Babyion  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
in  T.  5,  6,  vlL  8,  10.  It  is  remarkable  tluit  the 
prophecies  commence  with  the  last  words  recorded 
of  the  prophet's  namesake,  llicaiah  the  son  of  Im- 
lah,  *'Heaiken,  0  people,  every  one  of  you"  (1  K. 
ssii.  28).  The  style  of  Micah  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  His  diction  is  vig- 
orous and  forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  the  ab- 
ruptness of  its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in 
figures  derived  from  the  pastoral  (Mic.  L  8,  iL  12,  v. 
4,  6,  7,  8,  vii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  tlie  lowland  coun- 
try (L  6,  iiL  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  vL  15^  whose  vines 
and  ofives  and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr. 
ixviL  27,  28),  and  supply  the  prophet  with  so  many 
striking  allusions  (Mic.  i.  6,  iv,  3,  4,  vL  15,  vii.  1, 
4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amos,  he  may  have  been 
either  a  herdsman  or  a  vine-dresser,  who  had  heard 
the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i.  8,  A.  V.  "dragons'") 
as  he  watched  his  flocks  or  Ms  vines  by  night,  and 
liad  seen  the  lions  slaughtering  tlie  sheep  (v.  8). 
The  language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Mat.  ii.  5,  6, 
and  his  prophecies  are  alluded  to  in  MaL  x.  35,  36; 
Mk.  xiiL  12;  Lk.  xiL  53;  Jn.  viL  42.  IsspiaATios; 
Prophet. 

JO-carah  [-ka'yah]  (Heh.  =  Mioiaiah  and  Mi- 
cah), son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who.  La 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  a  8'j7.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  as  follows: — Three  years  after  the 
great  tattle  with  Ben-hadad  (1  K.  xx.  29,  30),  Ahab 
proposed  t©  Jehoshaphat  that  they  should  jointly 
go  up  to  battle  against  Kamoth-gilead.  Jehosha- 
phat assented  in  cordial  words  to  the  proposal ;  but 
su^ested  that  they  should  first  "inquire  at  the 
word  of  Jehovah."  Accordingly,  Ahab  assembled 
400  prophets,  while,  in  an  open  space  at  the  gate 
«f  the  city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  in 
royal  robes  to  meet  and  consult  them.  The  proph- 
ets unanimously  gave  a  fa\-orable  response;  and 
among  them,  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Cbenaanah  made 
horns  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced,  from 
Jehovah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would  push 
the  Assyrians  tin  he  consumed  them.  Jehoshaphat 
■was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer,  and  asked  if  there 
was  no  other  prophet  of  Jehovah  at  Samaria? 
Ahab  replied  that  there  was  yet  one — Micaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah ;  but,  he  added,  "  I  hate  him,  for  he 
does  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil" 
Uicaiah  was,  nevertheless,  sent  for ;  and  after  an 
attempt  had  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with 
him,  lie  first  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with 
the  400  prophets,  and  then  openly  foretold  ibe 
defeat  of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himselE  And  in  opposition  to  the  other  prophets, 
he  said,  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  His 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven  standing  by  Hkn, 
on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left :  that  Jehovah 
said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at 
Bamoth-gilead  ?  that  a  spirit  came  forth  and  said 


that  he  would  do  so;  and  on  being  asked,  Where- 
with ?  he  answered,  that  he  would  go  forth  and  be 
a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  projihels.  Ir- 
ritated by  tlie  account  of  the  vision,  Zcdc-kiiih  titnick 
Micaiali  on  the  cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered  Slicaiuh 
to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water 
till  his  return  to  Samaria.  Josejihus  rebtcs  several 
details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which 
are  probable,  while  others  are  very  unlikely ;  but 
for  none  of  which  does  he  give  any  authority.  Tlius, 
he  says  that  Micaiali  was  already  in  prison,  when 
sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  predicted  death  by 
a  lion  to  the  eon  of  a  prophet,  under  the  circuni- 
stanoes  mentioned  in  1  K.  x.x.  85, 36,  and  »  ho  had  re- 
buked Ahab  after  his  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Syrians  for  not  putting  Ben-hadad  to  death.  The 
liistory  of  Micaiah  is  an  exemplification  in  practice, 
of  contradictory  predictions  being  made  by  diffen  nt 
prophets,  the  false  and  the  true(Deut.  xviii.  21,  22). 
Divination;  Idolatky  ;  Magic;  Tkophct. 

Ml'cba  [-ka]  (Hcb.  =  Micah  and  MiciiAiAn,Ge8., 
Fii.).  1.  Son  of  Mephibcsheth  (2  Sam.  ix.  12);  = 
Micah  3.-8.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  N'ehtmiah  (Neli.  x.  11).— 
3«  Father  of  Mattaniah,  a  Gerslionite  Levite  and 
descendant  of  Asaph  (xi.  17,  22);  =  Micah  4  aiid 
MiciiAiAH  2.^-4m  a  Simeonite,  fatlver  of  Ozuis,  one 
of  the  three  governors  of  Bethulia  in  the  time  Cf 
Judith  (Jd.  vi  16). 

Mi'cha-fl  [usually  pronounced  mi'kel]  (Heb.  ir^ 
(ike  God?  Ges.,  FiL).  1.  An  Asherite,  lather  cf 
Sethur  the  spy  (Num.  xiii.  13). — 2.  Son  of  Abihail ; 
one  of  the  Gadites  who  settled  in  Bashan  ( 1  Chr.  v. 
13). — 3.  Another  Gadite,  ancestor  of  Abihail  (vcr. 
14).— 4.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph 
(vi.  40).— 5.  One  of  the  sons  of  Izrahiah,  "  chief 
men  "  of  Issachar  (vii.  3).  (Obahiaii  2. J — 6.  A 
Benjamite  chief,  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (viii.  16). — 
J.  One  of  the  captains  of  the  "  thousands  "  of  Ma- 
nasseh  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (xii.  20). — 8. 
The  father,  or  ancestor,  of  OmrL,  chief  of  Issachar 
in  David's  reign  (xx  viL  18). — 9*  One  of  tlie  sons  of 
Jehoshaphat  murdered  by  their  elder  biother  Je- 
horam  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  4). — 10.  Father  or  ancestor  of 
ZebadLih  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8 ;  1 
Esd.  viii.  34).— II.  "One,"  or  "  Ihe  first  cf  tlie 
chief  princes"  or  arcliangels  (Dan.  x.  18;  compare 
Jude  9;  Axgels;  Archaxgfx),  described  in  Dan. 
X.  21  as  the  "prince"  of  Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as 
"  the  great  prince  which  standeth  "  in  time  of  con- 
flict "  for  the  children  of  thy  people."  All  the^•e 
passages  in  the  0.  T.  belong  to  that  late  period  of 
its  Revelation,  when,  to  the  general  declaration  of 
the  angelic  ofiice,  was  added  the  division  of  that 
office  into  parts,  and  the  assignment  of  them  to  in- 
dividual angels.  As  Gabriel  represents  the  min- 
istration of  the  angels  toward  men,  so  Michael  is 
the  type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  hi  God's  name 
and  His  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan.  In 
the  0.  T.,  therefore,  he  is  tlie  guardian  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  in  their  antagonism  to  g<xlless  power  and 
heathenism.  In  the  \.  T.  (Rev.  xiL  7)  he  fights  in 
heaven  against  the  dragon — "that  old  serpent  called 
the  De%il  and  Satan,  which  deceivetli  the  vho/e 
ttorld  ;  "  and  so  takes  part  in  that  struggle,  w  hich  is 
the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth.  In  Jude  9  (com- 
pare 2  Pet  ii.  11)  we  are  told  that  "Michael  the 
archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil  he  dis- 
puted about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  brirg 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said.  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."    The  allusion  (so  Mr.  Barry)  seems 
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to  be  to  a  Jewish  legend  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  attributes  the  burial  of 
Moses  to  the  hands  of  the  angels  of  God,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  archangel  Michael.  Later  traditions 
set  forth  how  Satan  disputed  the  burial,  claiming 
for  himself  the  dead  body,  because  of  the  Egyp- 
tian's blood  (Ex.  u.  12)  on  Moses'  hands.  The 
spirit  of  Michael's  answer  (fr.  Zech.  iiL  1 )  is  the  ref- 
erence to  God's  mercy  alone  for  justification,  and 
the  leaving  of  all  vengeance  and  rebuke  to  Him ; 
and  in  this  spirit  it  is  quoted  by  the  apostle.  Some 
have  explained  "  the  body  of  Moses  "  to  be  the  Jew- 
ish, as  "  the  body  of  Christ "  is  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  the  analogy  is  unwarrantable.  The  Rabbinical 
traditions  about  Michael  are  very  numerous.  Many 
(Luther,  Ilengstenberg,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  [in  Kit- 
to],  Prof.  Douglas  [in  Fairbairn],  &c.)  maintain  that 
Michael  =  the  Messiah  or  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (com- 
pare Dan.  X.  21,  xii.  1  with  ix.  25 ;  Rev.  xii.  T  with 
1  Jn.  Hi.  8).  "  Michael  designates  Him,"  says  Prof. 
Douglas,  "  as  does  also  the  title  '  Angel '  or  '  Arch- 
angel,' "  not  simply  in  His  Divine  essence,  but  in 
an  official  character  of  subordination,  as  the  Mes- 
senger of  Jehovah  and  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host.  Professor  Douglas  compares  the  answer  of 
Michael  in  Jude  9  with  those  of  Christ  in  Mat.  iv. 
4,  7,  10,  and  remarks  that  the  opposition  of  Michael 
and  the  devil  here  "  is  without  a  parallel  in  Scrip- 
ture, if  Michael  be  a  created  angel ;  whereas  it  is 
a  very  common  opposition  indeed,  if  Michael  be 
Christ" 

Mi'ehah  (Heb.  =  Micah),  eldest  son  <^  Uzziel  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25) ;  =  Micah  5. 

lU'chai-th  [ka'yah]  (Heb.  who  like  Jehovah?  Ges.). 
I.  Father  of  Achbor,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxli.  12) ;  =  Micah  6. — ^2.  Son* 
of  Zaccur,  a  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35) ;  = 
Micah  4  and  Micba  3. — i.  One  of  the  priests  at 
the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (xii.  41).— 
4<  Rehoboam's  wife  and  Abijah's  mother,  daughter 
of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  (Maachah  3.) 
^5.  One  of  the  princes  whom  Jehoshaphat  sent  to 
teach  the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (xvii.  7).—^ 
Son  of  Gemariah,  and  grandson  of  Shapban  the 
scribe.  After  Baruch  had  read,  in  public,  proph- 
ecies of  Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  calamities, 
Michaiah  went  and  declared  them  to  all  the  princes 
assembled  in  King  Jehoiakim's  bouse;  and  the 
princes  forthwith  sent  for  Baruch  to  read  the 
prophecies  to  them  (Jer.  xxxvi  11-14). 

Ml'ehal  (Heb.  =  Michael,  Ges.),  the  younger  of 
King  Saul's  two  daughters  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The 
king  had  proposed  to  bestow  on  Da\'id  his  eldest 
daughter  Merab  ;  but  apparently  altering  his  mind, 
married  her  to  Adriel  the  Meholathite  (xviii.  19). 
Michal  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  young  hero. 
Saul  embraced  the  opportunity  which  this  afiForded 
him  of  exposbg  his  rival  to  the  risk  of  death. 
The  price  6xed  on  Michal's  hand  was  no  less  than 
the  slaughter  of  a  hundi*ed  Philistines.  For  these 
Ihs  usual  "  dowry,"  by  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East  (Marriaoe),  the  father  is  paid 
for  his  daughter,  was  relinquished.  David,  by  a 
brilliant  feat,  doubled  the  tale  of  victims,  and  Mi- 
chal became  his  wife.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
strength  of  her  affection  was  put  to  the  proof. 
They  seem  to  have  been  living  at  Gibeah.  After 
one  of  Saul's  attacks  of  frenzy,  Michal  learned  that 
the  house  was  being  watched  by  the  myrmidons  of 
Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next  morning 
to  attack  her  husband  as  he  lefl  his  door  (xix.  II). 
Like  a  true  soldier's  wife,  she  met  stratagem  by 
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stratagem.  She  first  provided  for  David's  safety  by 
lowering  him  out  of  the  window ;  to  gain  time  for 
him  to  reach  the  residence  of  Samuel,  she  next 
dressed  up  the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by  him :  the 
teraphim,  or  household  god,  was  laid  in  bed,  its 
head  enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual 
net  of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from  gnats  (so  Mr. 
Grove ;  A.  V.  "  and  put  a  pillow  of  goat's  hair  for 
his  bolster  "),  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with 
the  wide  beffcd  or  plaid  (A. V.  "  cloth ; "  see  Dress, 
III.  4).  She  feigned  that  David  was  sick ;  and  pre- 
vented the  king's  messengers  from  executing  the 
command  to  take  David  till  the  peremptory  order 
was  given,  "  Bring  him  up  to  me  in  the  bed,  that  I 
may  slay  him."  Saul's  messengers  forced  their  way 
into  the  inmost  apartment,  and  there  discovered  the 
deception  which  had  been  played  off  upon  them 
with  such  success.  Saul's  r.ige  may  be  imagined : 
his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was  obliged  to  fabri- 
cate a  story  of  David's  having  attempted  to  kill 
her.  Tills  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband 
for  many  years;  and  when  the  rupture  between 
Saul  and  David  had  become  open  and  incurable, 
Michal  was  married  to  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of  Giillim  (1 
Sam.  XXV.  44;  2  Sam.  iiu  15).  After  the  death  of  her 
father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her  new 
husband  appear  to  have  betaken  themselves  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  of  Saul  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan.  After  Abner  made  his  overtures  to 
David,  the  latter  sent  messengers  to  Ish-bosheth  to 
demand  his  lost  wife  (iii  12  ff).  On  the  road  lead- 
ing up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  we  first  encounter  her  with  her  husband — 
Michal  under  the  joint  escort  of  David's  messen- 
gers and  Abner's  twenty  men,  on  the  way  to  David 
at  Hebron,  the  submissive  Phaltid  behind,  bewailing 
the  wife  thus  torn  from  him.  It  was  at  least  four- 
teen years  since  David  and  she  had  parted  at  Gib- 
eah, since  she  had  watdied  hira  disappear  down 
the  cord  into  the  darkness,  and  bad  perilled  her 
own  life  for  his  against  the  rage  of  her  insane 
father.  That  David's  love  for  his  absait  wife  had 
undergone  no  change  in  the  interval  seems  certida 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  recWras  ber  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  is  afforded  him.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  How  Michal  com- 
ported herself  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  Da- 
vid's household  we  are  not  tcdd;  bat  it  is  plain 
from  the  subsequent  occurrences  that  somethiug 
had  happened  to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and 
David.  The  alienation  was  probably  mutual,  and 
one  outburst,  probably  of  a  petulant  and  jealous 
temper  inherited  from  her  father,  produced  the 
rupture  between  them  which  closes  our  knowledge 
of  Michal.  It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest 
triumph,  when  he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from 
its  temporary  resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly- 
acquired  city.  Michal,  from  the  window  ©f  her 
apartments  in  the  royal  harem,  watched  the  pro- 
Ct'ssion  approach;  the  motions  of  her  husband 
shocked  ber  as  undignified  and  indecent,  "she 
despised  him  in  her  heart."  After  the  exertions 
of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  king  was  received 
by  his  wife  with  a  bitter  taunt  which  showed  b')  ■ 
incapable  she  was  of  appreciating  either  her  bu 
band's  temper  or  the  senice  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  David's  retort  was  a  tremendwis  one, 
conveyed  in  words  which  once  spoken  coiiW  never 
be  recalled.  It  gathered  up  all  the  differences  be- 
tween them  which  made  sympathy  no  longer  pos- 
sible, and  we  do  not  need  the  assurance  of  the 
sacred  writer,  that  '■'■  Michal  had  no  child  unto  the 
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day  of  her  death,"  to  feel  quite  certain  that  all 
intercourse  between  her  and  David  must  have 
ceased  from  that  date  (vi.  20  fl". ;  1  Chr.  xv.  29). 
Her  name  appears  but  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 
Mkrab. 

Ali-die'as  (L.  Mi<?ieecu,  fr.  Heb.)  =  the  prophet 
MiCAH  7  the  Morasthite  (2  Esd.  i.  39). 

Mirhmas  (Ueb.)  =  Miciuijlsh  (£zr.  iL  27 ;  Neb. 
viL  SIX 

Dlieh'mash  (Heb.  someOtittg  hidden^  Ges. ;  place  of 
Cheinoak,  Fii.),  a  town  which  is  known  to  us  almost 
solely  by  its  connection  with  the  Philistine  war  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  It  has  been 
identified  with  great  probability  in  a  village  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Mvkkmas,  and  stands  at  about 
seven  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the'  Wady  Suweinit — in  some  maps  Wadif  Fuwar 
— which  forms  the  main  pass  of  communication  be- 
tween the  central  highlands  on  which  the  village 
stands,  and  the  Jordan  valley  at  Jericho.  The  place 
was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benja- 
min, it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of 
that  tribe  (compare  Josh,  xviii.),  but  first  appears 
as  one  of  the  chief  points  of  Saul's  position  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Michraash  was  soon  occupied 
by  the  Philistines,  and  was  tlieir  furthest  eastern 
post.  But  it  was  destined  to  witness  their  sudden 
overthrow.  (Jonathan  1.)  Unless  Makaz  be  Mich- 
mash — an  identification  for  which  we  have  only  the 
authority  of  the  LXX. — we  hear  nothing  of  the 
place  from  this  time  till  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Sennacherib  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Is.  x,  28). 
After  the  Captivity,  122  men  of  Mlchmash  ("  Mich- 
mas,"  A.  V.)  returned  (Ezr.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31). 
At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jonathan 
Maccabeus,  and  the  seat  of  his  government  (1  Mc. 
ix.  73).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Chtom.  "Machmas")  it  was  "a  very  large  village 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  and  lying  near  Ramah 
in  the  district  of  JElia  (Jerusalem),  at  nine  miles 
distance  therefrom."  Immediately  below  the  vil- 
lage the  valley  spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width 
— perhaps  half  a  mile ;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up 
into  an  intricate  mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds, 
some  two  of  which,  before  the  torrents  of  3,000 
winters  had  reduced  and  rounded  their  forms, 
were  probably  the  two  "  sharp  rocks  " — the  Bozez 
and  Senkh  of  Jonathan's  adventure.  Right  oppo- 
site is  Jeha  (Geba)  on  a  curiously  terraced  hill.  In 
the  middle  ages  el-Bireh  was  believed  to  be  Mich- 
mash.     Bkeroth. 

Mieh'me-thah  (fr.  Heb.  =  hiding-place?  Ges., 
Ful),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan.  (1.)  It  lay  "facing  (A.  V.  'before') 
Sheehem ; "  it  also  was  the  next  place  on  the 
boundary  W.  of  Asher  2  (Josh.  xviL  7),  if,  in- 
deed, the  two  are  not  the  same  place.  The  place 
must  be  E.  of,  and  not  far  distant  from,  Sheehem 
(so  Mr.  Grove).  But  then  (2.)  Michmethah  fol- 
lows Beth-horon  the  upper,  as  if  on  its  western 
or  seaward  side,  in  the  description  of  "  the  border," 
apparently  Ephraim's  southern  boundary  (Josh, 
xvi.  6).  "  With  our  present  data  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  nacred  writer  refers  to  one 
town  or  two.  If  to  one  only,  it  must  have  been 
near  Sheehem,  and  the  meaning  of  Josh.  xvi.  6  will 
be  *  The  border  went  out  to  (or  along)  the  W. 
side '  ( A  V.  '  toward  the  sea ')  '  to  Michmethah  on 
the  N.'"  (Porter,  in  Kitto).     The  site  is  unknown. 

JUich'rl  (Heb.  price  of  Jehovah,  Ges.),  ancestor  of 


Elah,  a  Benjamite  chief  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

Hlrh'tam  (Heb.,  see  below).  This  word  occurs  iu 
the  titles  of  six  P8ulnis(xvi.,  IvL-lx.)  all  of  which  arc 
ascribed  to  David.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  A.  V. 
is  "  a  ffoldeti  Psalm,"  while  in  the  Geneva  version  it  is 
desciibed  as  "a  certain  tune."  From  the  posititm 
which  it  occupies  in  the  title,  we  may  inl'cr  that 
Michtam  is  applied  to  these  Psalms  to  denote  their 
musical  character,  but  beyond  this  every  thing  is 
obscure.  The  etymology  is  uncertain.  1.  Kimcht 
and  Aben  Ezra  trace  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  cdlham, 
as  it  appears  in  celhem,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "gold  " 
(Job  xxviii.  16),  "pure  gold"  (19),  "fine  gold" 
(xxxi.  24);  because  the  Psalm  was  to  David  precious 
as  fine  gold.  They  have  been  followed  in  the  mar- 
gin of  our  version. — 2.  In  Syriac  cathcm  =  to  slain, 
hence  to  drfi/e,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  root  be- 
ing probably  to  Kjtot,  mark  with  upofg,  whence  the 
substantive  is  in  common  use  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew 
=  tpot  or  mark.  From  this  etymology  the  mean- 
ings hare  been  given  to  Michtam  of  a  luAed  song,  or 
a  song  graven  or  car^'ed  upon  stone,  a  monumental 
inscription. — 3.  According  to  Hezel,  Michtam  (Ar. 
katama  =  to  conceal,  repress)  was  a  title  given  to 
certain  Psalms,  because  they  were  written  while 
David  was  in  concealment.  From  the  same  root 
Hengstenberg  attributes  to  them  a  hidden,  mystical 
import.  Apparently  referring  the  word  to  the  same 
origin,  Ewald  suggests  that  it  may  designate  a  song 
accompanied  by  bass  instruments. — 4.  But  the  ex- 
planation most  approved  by  Rosenmiiller  and  Gcse- 
nius  finds  in  Michtam  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  mich- 
tdb,  A.  V.  "  writing  "  (Is.  xxxviii.  9).  Hupfeld  ad- 
heres to  the  rendering  jewel,  treasure  (see  No.  1 
above),  which  Luther  also  gives,  and  which  is 
adopted  by  Hitzig  and  Mendeksolm. 

Ulid'din  (Heb.  measures,  Ges. ;  stretch,  extension, 
Fii.),  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61),  one  of  the  six 
specified  as  in  the  "wilderness"  (Desert  2),  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  site  unknown. 

Slld'i-an  (Heb.  strife,  contention,  Ges.),  a  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32 1; 
progenitor  of  the  Midianites,  or  Arabians  dwelling 
principally  in  the  desert  N.  of  the  peninsula  of  Ara- 
bia. Southward  they  extended  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh,  or  of  ^Akabah  {Sinus 
u&aniticus);  and  northward  they  stretched  along 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine.  Midian  is  first 
mentioned,  as  a  people,  when  Hadad,  king  of  Edom, 
"smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab"  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
35).  It  is  also  mentioned,  when  Moses  fled,  having 
killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  "  land  of  Midian  "  (Ex. 
ii.  15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Midian 
(21).  (Jethro.)  The  "  land  of  Midian,"  or  the  por- 
tion of  it  specially  referred  to,  was  probably  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole ;  but  com- 
pare Ex.  xviii,  1-6,  27).  The  name  of  Midian,  how- 
ever (and  hence  the  "  land  of  Midian  "),  was  per- 
haps often  applied,  as  that  of  flie  most  powerful  of 
the  northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs 
generallv,  i.  e.  those  of  Abrahamic  descent  (com- 
pare Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36 ;  Meoan  ;  Judg.  viii.  24). 
The  Midianites  were  mostly  dwellers  in  tents,  not 
towns ;  and  Sinai  has  not  sufficient  pasture  to  sup- 
port more  than  a  small,  or  a  moving  people.  But 
perhaps  (or  we  may  say  probably)  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  has  considerably  changed  in  its  phy.«ical  char- 
acter since  the  time  of  Moses.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  position  of  Midian  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Arabian  historians  and  geog- 
raphers, backed  as  their  testimony  is  by  the  Greek 
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geographers,  the  city  of  Midian  was  situate  on  the 
opposite,  or  Arabian,  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
thence  northward,  and  spreading  E.  and  W.  we  have 
the  true  country  of  the  wandering  Midianites.   The 
next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people  in  the 
sacred  history  marks  their  northern  settlement  on 
the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  "  on  this  side 
Jordan  (by)  Jericho  "  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Num. 
xxiu  1-4 X' when  Balak  said,  of  Israel,  to  the  elders 
of  Midian,  "  Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all 
(that  are)  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the 
grass  of  tlie  field."    The  spoil  taken  in  the  war 
that  soon  followed,  and  more  especially  the  mention 
of  the  dwellings  of  Midian,  point  to  a  considerable 
pastoral  settlement  of  Midian  in  the  Transjordanic 
country.    In  this  case  the  Midianites  were  evidently 
tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  "  dukes  of  Sihon, 
dwelling  in  the  country :  "  this  inferior  position  ex- 
plains their  omission  from  Balaam's  prophecy  (xxiv. 
17  ff.).     It  was  here,  "  on  this  side  Jordan,"  that  the 
chief  doings  of  the  Midianites  with  the  Israelites 
took  place.   The  Midianites  joined  with  the  Moabites 
in  inviting  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites  (xxii.  4, 
7),  and  afterward  seduced  the  Israelites  in  Shittim 
into  idolatry  and  debauchery  (xxv.).     The  influence 
of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israelites  was  clearly  most 
evil.     Much  of  its  dangerous  character  may  prob- 
ably be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abra- 
ham.    While  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred, 
Midian  might  claim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily 
seduce  Israel  from  their  allegiance.     The  events  at 
Shittim  occasioned  the  injunction  to  vex  the  Midian- 
ites and  smite  them  (xxv.  18).      12,000  men,  1,000 
from  each  tribe,  went  up  to  this  war,  a  war  in  which 
all  the  males  of  the  enemy  were  slain  (xxxL).  After  a 
lapse  of  some  years,  the  Midianites  appear  again  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites.     They  had  recovered 
from  the  devastation  of  the  former  war,  probably 
by  the  arrival  of  fresh  colonists  from  the  desert 
tracts  over  which  their  tribes  wandered  ;  and  they 
now  were  suflSciently  powerful  to  become  the  op- 
pressors of  the  children  of  Israel  (Judg.  vi.).  Allied 
with   the  Amalekites,  and  the  "children    of  the 
East,"  they  drove  them  to  make  dens  in  the  moun- 
tains and  caves  and  strongholdi^,  and  wasted  their 
crops  even  to  Gaza,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in 
the  land  of  Simeon.     The  judgeship  of  Gideon  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  these  calamities ;  and 
with  the  battle  he  fought  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
and  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  over  Jordan  to 
Karkor,  the  power  of  Midian  seems  to  have  been 
broken  (vii.,  viii.).     Midian  had  oppressed   Israel 
for  seven  years.     As  a  numberless  eastern  horde 
they  entered  the  land  with  their  cattle  and  their 
camels.    The  imagination  shows  us  the  green  plains 
of  Palestine  sprinkled  with  the  black  goats'-hair 
tents  of  this  great  Arab  tribe,  their  flocks  and  herds 
and  camels  let  loose  in  the  standing  corn,  and  for- 
aging parties  of  horsemen  driving  before  them  the 
possessions  of  the  Israelites.    The  descent  of  Gideon 
and  his  servant  into  the  camp,  and  the  conversation 
of  the  Midianite  watch,  form  a  vivid  picture  of 
Arab  life.     It  does  more :  it  proves  that  as  Gideon, 
or  Phurah  his   servant,  or  both,  understood   the 
language  of  Midian,  the  Shemitic  languages  differed 
much  less  in  the  fourteenth  or  thirteenth  century 
B.  c.  than  they  did  in  after-times.     The  stratagem 
of  Gideon  receives  an  illustration   from    modem 
Oriental  life.     Until  lately  the  police  in  Cairo  were 
accu3tome<l  to  go  their  rounds  with  a  lighted  torch 
thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  when  light  was  required — a  custom  af- 


I  fording  an  exact  parallel  to  the  ancient  expedient 
I  adopted  by  Gideon.     The  consequent  panic  of  the 
I  great  multitude  in  the  valley,  if  it  has  no  parallels 
I  in   modem   European  history,  is   consistent  with 
I  Oriental  character.     At  the  sight  of  the  300  torches, 
suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp  in  the  bc- 
'  ginning  of  the   middle  watch,  with  the  confused 
din  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  crj-,  "The  sword  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon"  (vii.  20),  "all  the  host 
ran,  and  cried,  and  fled  "  (21).    (Lamp.)    The  rout 
was  complete.     The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encum- 
bered with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage,  and  cattle, 
was  calamitous.     All  the   men   of  Israel,  out  of 
Xaphtali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasseh,  joined  in  the 
pursuit;   and  Gideon   roused   the   men  of  Mount 
Ephraim   to  "take   before"    the   Midianites  "the 
waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan  "  (23,24).  Thus 
cut  off,  two  princes,  Oeeb  and  Ze£b,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ephraim.     But  though  many  joined  in  a 
desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Midianites, 
only  the  300  men  who  had  blown  the  trumpets  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  the  Jordan  with  Gideon, 
"faint  yet  pursuing"  (viii.  4).     With  this  force  it 
remained  for  the  liberator  to  attack  the  enemy  on 
his  own  ground.     15,000  men,  under  the  "kings" 
of  Midian,  Zeba  and  Zalmunna,  were  at  Karkor, 
the  sole  remains  of  135,000  (10).     The  assurance 
of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weary  300,  and  they 
ascended  from  the  plain  (or  ffhor)  to  the  higher 
country  by  a  ravine  or  torrent-bed  in  the  hills,  "  and 
smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was  secure"  (11) — 
secure  in  that  wild  country,  on  their  own  ground, 
and  away  from  the  frequent  haunts  of  man.     A 
sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have  followed  this  fresh  vic- 
tory, ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and  the 
final  discomfiture  of  the  Midianites.    Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna were  slain,  and  with  them  the  name  itself  of 
Midian  almost  disappears  from  sacred  history. — Hav- 
ing traced  the  history  of  Midian,  it  remains  to  show 
what  is  known   of  their   condition  and  customs. 
The  whole  account  of  their  doings  with  Israel  plain- 
ly marks  them  as  characteristically  Arab.   They  are 
described  as  true  Arabs — now  Bedawees,  or  "  people 
of  the  desert ; "  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs — 
the  "  flock  "  of  Jethro ;   the  cattle  and  flocks  of 
Midian,  in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  cameU 
without  number,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for 
multitude  when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  Judges — all  agree  with  such  a  description. 
Like  Arabs,   who   are    predominantly  a  nomadic 
people,  they  seem  to  have  partially  settled  in  the 
land  of  Moab  (Num.  xxxi.  9,  10).    The  only  glimpse 
of  their  habits  is  found  in  the  vigorous  picture  of 
the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  13). 
The  spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Gideon  is  remarkable.     On  the  former  occasion, 
the  675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses, 
show  the  pa.storal  character  of  the  Midianites.    But 
the  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Num. 
xxxi.  22),  the  "jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  brace- 
lets, rings,  ear-rings,  and  tablets "  (50)  taken  by 
Moses,  is  especiallv  noteworthy ;  and  also  the  booty 
taken  by  Gideon  ( Judg.  viii.  21,  24-26).    (Metals.) 
We  have  here  a  wealthy  Arab  nation,  liring  by 
plunder,  delighting   in   finery;   and,  where  forays 
were  impossible,  carrying  on  the  traffic  southward 
into  Arabia,  and  across  to  Chaldea  ;  or  into  the  rich 
plains  of  Egypt  Midian  is  named  authentically  only 
in  the  Bible.    It  has  no  history  elsewhere.    The  C'.ty 
of  "Me<fi/en  (say  the  Arabs)  is  the  city  of  the  people 
of  Shu^evb  (Jethro  ?),  and  is  opposite  Tahook,  on 
the  shore  oi  Bohr  d-Kubmm  (the  Red  Sea) :  between 
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these  19  six  days'  journey.  It  {Mcdyen)  is  larger 
than  Tabook;  and  in  it  is  tlie  well  from  which  Moses 
watered  the  flock  of  Shti'eyb"  {Maru»ul,  s.  v.).  El- 
Makreezee  tells  us  tiiat  in  the  land  of  Midian  were 
many  cities,  of  which  the  people  had  disappeared, 
and  the  cities  themselves  had  fallen  to  ruin ;  that 
when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  826  of  the  Htgira  or 
Flight)  forty  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some  be- 
ing known,  and  of  others,  lost. 

*  3lid'l-an-lte  (fr.  Heb.)  =  one  from  Midiak  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  28,  3C;  Num.  x.  29,  &c.). 

*  Slid  i-an-i-tish  (adj.  fr.  Heb.)  =  of,  or  belonging 
to,  MmiAN  (Num.  xxv.  6  fT.). 

*Mid'riff  =  the  diaphragm  (Ex.  xxix.  13,  mar- 
gin ;  A.  V.  text  "  caul  ").     Caul  1. 

Mld'wlfe.  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usually  easy. 
The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in  many  Eastern 
countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  performed,  when  ne- 
cessary, by  relatives.  In  the  description  of  the  trans- 
action mentioned  in  Ex.  i.,  one  expression,  "  upon 
the  stools,"  receives  remarkable  illustration  from 
modern  usage.  The  Egyptian  practice,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to  that  indicated  in 
Exodus.  "  Two  or  three  days  before  the  expected 
time  of  delivery,  the  Layeh  (midwife)  conveys  to 
the  house  the  kursee  elttilddeh,  a  chair  of  peculiar 
form,  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during 
the  birth."     Child  ;  Medicine. 

Mi^'dal-el  (Heb.  ioicer  of  El  or  God,  Ges.,  Fu.), 
one  of  the  fortified  towns  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38 
only).  If  it  be  possible  that  Hurah  is  Horem  and 
Yarun  Iron,  the  possibility  is  strengthened  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  by  finding  a  Mujeidel  at  no  great  distance 
from  them,  viz.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wady  Ker- 
kerah,  eight  miles  due  E.  of  the  Jids  en-Nakurah 
(Ladder  of  Tyre),  six  miles  W.  of  Hurah  and  eight 
of  Yarun.  Robinson  (ii.  397)  and  Wilson  (ii.  136, 
641)  make  Migdal-el  probably  =  Magdala,  the 
modern  el-Mejdef,  near  Tiberias.  Porter  (in  Kitto) 
lavors  its  being  at  Mejdel  Selim,  a  village  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Naph'ali. 
Schwarz,  reading  Migdal-el  and  Horem  as  one 
word,  proposes  to  identify  it  with  M(jdd  el-Kerum, 
a  place  about  twelve  miles  E.  of  ''Akka. 

M%'dal-gad  (Heb.  tower  of  Gad,  Ges.,  Fii. ;  see 
below),  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37)  in  the  mari- 
time lowland!  (Sephela.)  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
it  appears  to  be  mentioned  as  "  Magdala."  A  vil- 
lage called  eUMejdel,  identified  with  Migdalgad  by 
Van  de  Velde,  lies  in  the  maritime  plain,  two  miles 
inland  from  Asealon,  nine  from  Um  Ldkis  (Lachish  ?), 
and  eleven  from  ^Ajlan  (Eglon).  5Iigdal-gad  was 
probablydedicatedtoor  associated  with  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  deity  Gad. 

IMig  dol  (Heb.  tovcer,  Ges.,  Fii.,  R.  S.  Poole),  proper 
name  of  one  or  two  places  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Egypt.  1.  A  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xiv.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8 ;  Ex- 
odus, the).  We  suppose  that  the  position  of  the 
encampment  was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind 
which  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  Baal- 
ZEPHON  and  the  sea,  these  places  being  near  to- 
gether. The  place  of  the  encampment  and  of  the 
passage  of  the  sea  we  believe  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole)  to 
have  been  not  far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument, 
which  is  made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Sera- 
peum.  2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  The  latter  mentions  it  as  a  boundary- 
town,  evidently  on  the  eastern  border,  correspond- 
ing to  Seveneh,  or  Stexe,  on  the  S.  (margin  of 
Ez.  xxix.  10,  XXX.  6).  In  Jeremiah  the  Jews  in 
E^pt  are  spoken  of  as  dwelling  at  Migdol,  Tah- 


panhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros 
(Jer.  xliv.  1);  and  in  foretelling,  apparently,  an  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Migdol,  Noph, 
and  Tahpanhes  arc  again  mentioned  tdgcther  (xlvi. 
14).  It  seems  plain,  from  its  being  spoken  uf  with 
Memphis,  and  from  Jews  dwelling  there,  that  this 
Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and  not  a  mere  fort, 
or  even  military  settlement.  After  this  time  there 
is  no  notice  of  any  place  of  this  name  in  Kgjpt, 
excepting  of  Magdolus,  by  Hecata>us  of  Miktus,  and 
in  the  Idncrary  of  Aniouinut,  in  which  Aluydolo  is 
placed  twelve  Roman  miles  S.  of  Pelusium,  in  the 
route  from  the  Serapeum  to  that  town.  This  latter 
place  most  probably  represents  the  Migdol  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Its  position  on 
the  route  to  Palestine  would  make  it  both  strate- 
gically important  and  populous,  neither  of  which 
would  be  the  case  with  a  town  in  the  po.sition  of 
the  Migdol  of  the  Pentateuch.  Ges<niiis,  however, 
holds  that  there  is  but  one  Migdol  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  {L(x.  s.  v.).  Lepsius  distinguishes  two  Mig- 
dols,  and  considers  Magdolo  =  the  Migdol  of  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel. 

Mlg'ron  (Heb.  prrdpice,  Ges.),  a  town,  or  a  spot 
— for  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  which — in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sraul's  city,  Gibeah,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  district  belonging  to  it  (1  Sam.  xir.  2); 
distinguished  by  a  pc  megranate-tree,  under  which 
on  the  eve  of  a  memorable  event  we  discover  ?tu! 
and  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  poor  remnants  of 
their  force.  Migron  is  presented  to  our  view  only 
once  again,  viz.  in  the  list  of  the  places  disturbid 
by  Sennacherib's  approach  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
But  here  its  position  seems  a  little  further  N.  than 
that  indicated  in  the  former  passage.  It  here  oc- 
curs between  Aiath — i.  e.  Ai — and  Michmash,  in 
other  words  (so  Mr.  Grove)  was  on  the  N.  of  the 
Wady  i^viednit,  while  Gibeah  was  more  than  two 
miles  to  the  S.  thereof.  In  Hebrew,  Sfigron  may 
mean  a  precipice,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  two  places  of  the  same  name  are  intended. 
Porter  (in  Kitto)  thinks  there  was  only  one  3!igron, 
viz.  on  or  close  to  the  S.  brow  of  the  U'arfy  iSwr«- 
uii.     The  precise  site  is  unknown. 

MU'a-min  (fr.  Heb.  =  Miami.n).  1,  Chief  of  the 
sixth  course  of  priests  established  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  9). — i,  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  ;  probably  de- 
scended from  the  preceding  (Neh.  x.  7).    Miamin  2 ; 

Ml.NIAMIN  2. 

Slilcloth  (Heb.  slaves f  Ges.;  heig*,  branches,  or 
sticks  as  lots,  Fii.).  I.  ?on  of  Jehiel,  the  father  of 
Gibcon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix.  37, 
38). — i.  The  leader  of  the  second  division  of  Da- 
vid's armv  (xxvii.  4). 

Mili-nei'ah  [-nee'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  possessiou  of 
Jehovah,  Ges.),  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second 
rank,  gatekeepers  of  the  ark,  appointed  by  David 
to  plav  in  the  Temple  band  "with  harps  upon 
Sheminith"(l  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

Mil't-lai,  or  Mil-a-la'i  (Htb.  ekquetd,  Ges. ;  Jah  it 
elevalioH  or  promise,  Fii.),  probably  a  priest  who  as- 
sisted at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  3fi). 

Ilil'tah  (Heb.  queen,  or  (Tial.  rnvnMl,  Ges.).  I. 
Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife  of  her  uncle  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  to  whom  she  bare  eight  chil- 
dren (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  20,  23,  xxiv.  15,  24,  47).— J. 
Fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvL  83, 
xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh,  xvil  3). 

Mirron  (Heb.  Ultle  Molech,  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, Ges.),  the  "  abomination  "  of  the  children  of 
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Ammon  ;  =  Molech  (1  E.  xi.  V,  &c.),  Melcou  (mar- 
gin of  Jer.  xlix.  1,  3),  and  Malcham  (Zepb.  i.  6, 
mar^n  "  their  king  "). 

•  MU'dev,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Hebrew  yerA- 
kon  =  palenest,  yellowness,  a  turning  yellow  from 
disease,  Ges.  (Deut  xxviii.  22 ;  1  K.  viii.  37,  &c.) ; 
once  translated  "paleness"  sc.  from  fright  (Jer. 
XXI.  6).  It  is  uniformly,  except  in  Jeremiah  1.  c, 
connected  with  "  blasting "  (Heb.  sliidddphon  = 
blasting,  blight,  e.  g.  of  grain  by  the  east  wind,  Ges.). 

Mllf,  a  Roman  measure  of  length  equal  to  1,618 
English  yards,  the  English  mile  being  1,760  yards. 
It  is  only  once  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Mat.  v.  41),  the 
usual  method  of  reckoning  both  in  the  N.  T.  and  in 
Josephus  being  by  the  stadium  (A.  V.  "  furlong  "). 
The  Roman  system  of  measurement  was  fully  intro- 
duced into  Palestine,  though  probably  at  a  later  date. 
The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  of  two 
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kinds,  long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
pace,  which  varied  in  differeut  parts,  the  long  pace 
being  double  the  short  one. 

Ml-le'tns  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  (Acts  xx.  15,  17),  less  cor- 
rectly Mi-le'tnm  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  a  celebrated  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aleander.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  &c. ;  and  was 
anciently  the  principal  sea-port  for  its  region.  St. 
Paul,  on  the  return  voyage  from  his  third  mission- 
ary journey,  sent  for  the  presbj-ters  of  Ephesus  to 
meet  him  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  17),  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  distant  by  land,  and  here  he  gave  them  a 
solemn  and  affectionate  charge  (18  ff.).  In  the  con- 
text we  have  the  geographical  relations  of  Miletus 
brought  out  distinctly.  It  lay  on  the  coast  to  the 
S.  of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  day's  sail  from  Trpgyllium 
(ver.  15).  Moreover,  to  those  who  are  sailing  from 
the  N.,  it  is  in  the  direct  line  for  Cos.     The  site  of 
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Miletus  has  now  receded  ten  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  even  in  the  apostle's  time  it  must  have  lost  its 
strictly  maritime  position.  The  passage  in  2  Tim., 
where  Miletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one  Ro- 
man imprisonment  Miletus  was  far  more  famous 
600  years  before  St.  Paul's  day,  than  it  ever  became 
afterward.  In  early  times  it  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  (Iosia.)  In  the 
natural  order  of  events,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Per- 
sian empire.  After  a  brief  period  of  spirited  inde- 
pendence, it  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered, in  the  siege  conducted  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  on  his  Eastern  campaign.  But  still  it 
held,  even  through  the  Roman  period,  the  rank  of  a 
second-rate  trading-town,  and  Strabo  mentions  its 
four  harbors.  At  this  time  it  was  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  though  Caria  was  the  old  ethno- 
logical name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Miletus  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  at  PalaUha,  Here  are  remains  of  an 
enormous  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  the  site  of  several 
temples,  including  one  to  Apollo,  a  Christian  church, 
and  the  walls. 

Milk.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a  more 
important  position  in  Eastern  countries  than  with 
us.  It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in  cookery,  or  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  the  young,  although  it  is  nat- 
urally the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2), 
and  particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor.  iii. 
2;  Heb.  v.  12):  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as 
substantial  food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and  classes. 
It  appears  as  the  very  emblem  of  abundance  and 


wealth,  in  company  with  honey  (Ex.  iii.  8;  Dent 
vi.  3,  xi.  9)  or  wine  (Is.  Iv.  1),  or  by  itself  (Job  xxi- 
24) ;  hence  also  to  "  suck  the  milk  "  of  an  enemy's 
land  impUed  its  complete  subjection  (Is.  Ix.  16; 
Ez.  XXV.  4).  Not  only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of 
sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxii.  15), 
and  of  goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was  used  ;  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  most  highly  prized.  Milk  was 
used  sometimes  in  its,  natural  state,  and  sometimes 
in  a  sour  coagulated  state :  the  former  was  named 
h&ldb  or  ehdlM,  and  the  latter  hemaii  or  chemdh.  In 
the  A.  V.  the  latter  is  rendered  "  butter,"  but  Mr. 
Bevan,  Gesenius,  &c.,  think  that  in  every  case  (ex- 
cept perhaps  Prov.  xxx.  33)  the  term  refers  to  a 
preparation  of  milk  well  known  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries under  the  name  of  leben.  The  method  now 
pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to  boil  the  milk  over  a 
slow  fire,  adding  to  it  a  small  piece  of  old  leben  or 
some  other  acid  in  order  to  make  it  coagulate.  The 
refreshing  draught  which  Jael  offered  "  in  a  lordly 
dish "  to  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  25)  was  leben.  Leben  is 
still  extensively  used  in  the  East :  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while  the 
upper  classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat.  It  is  still 
offered  in  hospitality  to  the  passing  stranger  (Gen. 
xviii.  8).  Thomson  (i.  135)  regards  the  Mosaic 
precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  moth- 
er's milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26  ;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
as  referring  to  a  favorite  Arab  dish,  prepared  by 
stewing  a  fat  and  tender  young  kid,  carefully  dressed, 
in  milk,  generally  sour,  mixed  with  onions  and  hot 
spices.  This  is  a  gross,  unwholesome  dish,  hsso- 
ciated  with  immoderate  feasting,  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  forbidden  specifically  in  the  above  precept, 
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and  was  perhaps  connected  with  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices. 

MlIK  The  mills  (Hob.  dual  rehayim  or  rechayim 
z=  the  two  millstones,  Ges. ;  Gr.  mulon,  "  mill  "  [Mat. 
xxiv.  41] ;  mulos,  "millstone")  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews probably  differed  but  little  from  those  at 
present  in  use  in  the  East.  These  consist  of  two 
circular  stones,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
in  diameter,  the  lower  of  which  is  fixed,  and  has  its 
upper  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting  into  a  corre- 
sponding concavity  in  the  upper  stone.  The  latter, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  recheb,  literally  "  chariot," 
and  by  the  Arabs  rekfrab,  "  rider,"  has  a  hole  in  it 
through  which  the  grain  passes,  immediately  above 

a  pivot  or  shaft 
which  rises  from 

i  ^/"iP^I       ^v/'l^LJ  ^&  *^®  centre  of  the 

^  iMiiW]        iir  iflRuili  lower  stone,  and 

,»;^-»^— ^    .  ^mr^ma/^^  about  which  the 

>^^^^&dfl^^  j-^WK^Kmia^KB  upper    stone     is 

turned  by  means 
ofan  upright  han- 
dle fixed  near 
the  edge.  It  is 
worked  by  wo- 
men, sometimes 
singly  and  some- 
times two  togeth- 

Wcmao  grinding  grain  with  the  band-mUl  of  pr    wlin  nro  usual 
modern  Sj'ri«.-(Ayre.)  f '^>  "  ""  ^"^^  Usual- 

ly seated  on  the 
bare  ground  (Is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  "  facing  each  other ; 
both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper 
is  turned  round  on  the  '  nether '  millstone.  The 
one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  the 
grain  as  occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the 
upper  stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one 
pushes  it  half  round,  and  then  the  other  seizes  the 
handle.  Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to  or  push 
£rom,  as  men  do  with  the  whip  or  crosscut  saw. 
The  proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Mat.  xxiv.  41)  is  true 
to  life,  for  women  only  grind.  I  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill "  (Thom- 
son, ii.  295).  The  labor  is  very  hard,  and  the  task 
of  grinding  in  consequence  performed  only  by  the 
lowest  servants  (Ex.  xi.  5),  and  captives  (Judg.  xvi. 
21 ;  Job  xxxi.  10 ;  Is.  xlvii.  1,  2  ;  Lam.  v.  13).  So 
essential  were  millstones  for  daily  domestic  use, 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Dent.  xxiv.  6  ;  Jos.  iv.  8,  §  26),  in  order  that  a 
man's  family  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  preparing  their  food.  The  sound  of  the  mill  is 
the  indication  of  peaceful  household  life,  and  the 
absence  of  it  is  a  sign  of  desolation  and  abandon- 
ment (Eccl.  xii.  4 ;  Jer.  xxv.  10 ;  Rev.  xviii.  22). 
The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their 
descendants,  and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
(Wilkinson,  ^«e.  ^y;9<.,  ii.  p.  118,  &c.).  "They  had 
also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle ;  but 
the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and  dimen- 
sions; and  this  could  only  have  been  turned  by 
cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  of  the  modern  Cairenes."  It  was  the  millstone 
of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  ass,  which  is  al- 
luded to  in  Mat.  xviii.  6  (Gr.  mulos  onikos).  With 
the  movable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand-mill  the 
woman  of  Thebez  "  all  to  brake "  (i.  e.  completely 
or  altogether  broke)  Abimelech's  skull  (Judg.  ix. 
53).     Oil. 

Mil'lct.  (Heb.  dohan  or  dochan)  (Ezr.  iv.  9  only). 
Probably  the  grains  of  Panicum  miliaeeum  and 
£aUcum,  and  of  the  Holcua  Sorghum,  Linn,  (the 


Sorghum  vulgare  of  modem  writers),  may  all  bo 
comprehended  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Dr.  Royle 
maintains  that  the  true  dukhuu  of  Arab  authors  ig 
the  I'anicum  miliaeeum,  common  millet  or  vcarree,  aa 


Indian  HUIet  (Sorfkvm  nlfaf). 

annual  grass,  native  of  India,  which  is  universallj 
cultivated  in  the  East.  Its  seeds  are  often  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  making  bread.  The  Sorghum  vul- 
gare,  or  Indian  millet,  also  a  native  of  India,  Icng 


Common  imiM  (Aainm  milUtfrnm). 


cultivated  as  forage  and  as  food  for  man  and  ani- 
mals, includes  at  least  four  varieties,  viz.  the  broom- 
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corn,  imphee,  durrcL,  and  Chinese  sugar-cane.  (See 
Nev  American  Cydopcedia,  articles  "Millet"  and 
"  Sorghum  ").  Probably  both  the  Sorghum  vulgare 
and  the  Panicum  miliaceum  were  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  and  Egyptians. 

Mil  lo  (Ueb.,  see  below),  a  place  in  ancient  Je- 
BCSXLEM.  Both  name  and  thing  seem  to  have  been 
already  in  existence  when  the  city  was  taken  from 
the  Je'busites  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  8). 
Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great  works 
r'or  which  Solomon  raised  his  "levy"  (1  K.  ix.  15, 
24,  XL  27) ;  and  it  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the 
fortifications  by  which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5).  The 
last  passage  seems  to  show  that  Millo  was  part  of 
the  "  city  of  David,"  i.  e.  of  Zion  (compare  2  K. 
xiL  20).  If  "  Millo  "  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word, 
it  would  be  derived  from  a  root  =  to  fill  or  to  be 
/hU.  This  notion  has  been  applied  by  the  inter- 
preters after  their  custom  in  the  most  various  and 
opposite  ways: — a  mound,  rampart,  so  called  as 
filled  in.  with  stones  and  earth;  hence  fortress, 
eoftle  ;  especially  a  part  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
probably  the  rampart,  tTitrenehmeiit,  Ges. ;  a  baMion, 
FiL  ;  an  open  space  used  for  assemblies,  and  there- 
fore often  filled  with  people ;  a  ditch  or  valley ; 
even  a  trench  filled  with  water.  But  none  of  these 
guesses  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  Millo  really 
was,  and  it  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth — it 
is  certainly  safer  (so  Mr.  Grove) — to  look  on  the 
name  as  an  ancient  term,  Jebusite,  or  possibly  even 
still  older,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  wlien  they  took 
the  town,  and  incorporated  into  their  own  nomen- 
clature. The  LXX.  render  in  every  case  (ex- 
cepting only  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5)  he  akra,  a  word  which 
they  employ  nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T.  Now  the 
Gr.  he  akra  —  the  citadel,  and  is  the  word  used 
throughout  the  Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress 
on  Mount  Zion  (so  Mr.  Grove,  but  see  Jercsalem, 
pp.  452-3,  459,  461-2).     Millo,  the  Hocse  of. 

MI'lo  (Heb.,  see  above),  the  HoBse  of.  1.  Ap- 
parently a  family  or  clan,  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  6, 
20  only,  in  connection  with  the  men  or  lords  of 
Shechem.— 8.  The  "  house  of  Millo  that  goeth  down 
to  SiLLA  "  was  the  spot  at  which  King  Joash  was 
murdered  by  his  servants  (2  K.  xii.  20).  There  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  murder  was 
not  committed  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  that  case  the 
spot  must  be  connected  with  the  ancient  Millo. 

*  Ulna  (L.)  (Lk.  xix,  13  margin).     Mosey. 

*  Mia  f  iBft,  the  A.V.  translation  of  Heb.  infinitive 
laphoph  =  to  take  short  and  quick  xteps,  to  trip,  with 
reference  to  the  affected  gait  of  coquettish  females, 
Ges.  (Is.  iii.  16  only). 

MiofS,  MI'Blig.  "  Surely  there  is  a  source  for 
the  SILVER,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which  they  re- 
fine. Iro.n  is  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and  stone  man 
melts  for  copper.  He  hath  put  an  end  to  darkness, 
and  to  all  perfection  (L  e.  most  thoroughly),  he 
searcheth  the  stone  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk  a  shaft  far  from 
the  wanderer;  they  that  are  forgotten  of  the  foot 
are  suspended,  away  from  man  they  waver  to  and 
fro.  (As  for)  the  earth,  from  her  cometh  forth  bread, 
yet  her  nethermost  parts  are  upturned  as  (by)  fire. 
The  place  of  sapphire  (are)  her  stones,  and  dust  of 
gold  is  his.  A  track  which  the  bird  of  prey  hath 
not  known,  nor  the  eye  of  the  falcon  glared  upon ; 
which  the  sons  of  pride  (i.  e.  wild  beasts)  have  not 
trodden,  nor  the  roaring  lion  gone  over ;  in  the 
flint  man  hath  thrust  his  hand,  he  hath  overturned 
mountains  from  the  root;    in  the  rocks  he  hath 


cleft  channels,  and  every  rare  thing  hath  his  eje 
seen ;  the  streams  hath  he  bound  that  they  weep 
not,  and  that  which  is  hid  he  bringeth  forth  to 
light"  (so  Mr.  Wright  translates  Job  xxviii.  1-11). 
Such  is  the  highly  poetical  description  given  by  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  of  the  operations  of 
mining  as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of 
the  kind  from  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  description  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  gold  obtained  in  the 
manner  indicated,  and  that  found  in  the  natural 
state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the  debris  washed 
down  by  the  torrents.  This  appears  to  be  implied 
in  the  expression  "  the  gold  they  refine,"  which  pre- 
supposes a  process  by  which  the  pure  gold  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore,  and  separated  from  the  silver 
or  copper  with  which  it  may  have  been  mixed. 
What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally  applied  to  sil- 
ver, for  the  two  metals  are  associated  in  almost 
every  allusion  to  the  process  of  refining.  In  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  natural 
order  of  mining  operations  is  observed  in  the  de- 
scription. The  poet  might  have  had  before  him  the 
copper-mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  In  the  Wqdy 
Maghdrah  (=  the  valley  of  the  Cave),  about  forty 
miles  N.  W.  of  Mount  Sinai,  are  still  traces  of  the 
Egyptian  colony  of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  copper  from  the  freestone 
rocks,  and  left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  ancient  furnaces  are  still 
to  be  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  are  found 
the  piers  and  wharves  whence  the  miners  shipped 
their  metal  in  the  harbor  of  Abu  Zelimeh.  The  cop- 
per-mines of  Phaeno  in  Idumea,  according  to  Jerome, 
were  between  Zoar  and  Petra :  in  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  the  Christians  were  condemned  to 
work  them.  (Puxos.)  The  gold-mines  of  Egypt  in 
the  Bish^ree  desert  have  been  discovered  within  a 
few  years  by  M.  Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi.  Ruins 
of  the  miners'  huts  still  remain  as  at  Surabit  d- 
KhAdim,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  mines 
were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts  and  captives  in 
fetters,  who  were  kept  day  and  night  to  their  task 
by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard  them.  The  work  was 
superintended  by  an  engineer,  who  selected  the 
stone  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  miners.  The  harder 
rock  was  split  by  the  application  of  fire,  but  the 
softer  was  broken  up  with  picks  and  chisels.  The 
miners  were  quite  naked,  their  bodies  being  painted 
according  to  the  color  of  the  rock  they  were  work- 
ing, and  in  order  to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the 
mine  they  carried  lamps  upon  their  heads.  The 
stone  as  it  fell  was  carried  off  by  boys,  it  was  then 
pounded  in  stone  mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those 
who  were  over  thirty  years  of  age  till  it  was  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The  women  and  old  men 
afterward  ground  it  in  mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The 
final  process  of  separating  the  gold  from  the  pound- 
ed stone  was  intrusted  to  the  engineers  who  super- 
intended the  work.  They  spread  this  powder  upon 
a  broad  slightly-inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently 
with  the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter,  leav- 
ing the  heavier  particles  on  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  several  times ;  at  first  with  the  hand  and 
afterward  with  fine  sponges  gently  pres.<ed  upon  the 
earthy  substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was  left. 
It  was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and  placed 
in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  salt 
in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a  little  tin  and 
some  barlev  bran.     The  crucibles  were  covered  and 
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carefully  closed  with  clay,  and  in   thia   condition 
baked  in  a  furnace  for  five  days  and  nights  without 
intermission.      Of  the  three  methods  employed  for 
refining  gold  and  silver,  (1.)  by  exposing  the  fused 
metal  to  a  current  of  air;  (2.)  by  keeping  the  alloy 
in  a  state  of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it ;  and 
(8.)  by  mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the 
whole  to  fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or 
earth,  and  blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  | 
blast ;  the  third  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide 
with  the  description  of  Diodorus.     To  this,  known 
as  the  cupelling  process  (Lead),  there  seems  to  be  a 
reference  in  Ps.  xii.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  28-30;  Ez.  xxii.  18- 
22,  and  from  it  Mr.  Napier  deduces  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  "  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver,"  &c.     When  the  alloy  is  melted 
upon  a  cupel,  and  the  air  blown  upon  it,  the  sur- 
face has  a  deep  orange  red  color,  with  a  kind  of 
flickering  wave  passing  over  the  surface.     As  the 
process  proceeds,  the  heat  is  increased,  and  the  re- 
finer watches  the  operation,  either  standing  or  sit- 
ting, with  the  greatest  eaniestness,  until   all  the 
orange  color  and  shading  disappears,  and  the  refiner 
may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking-glass. — Silver-mines 
are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  with  those  of  gold,  iron, 
and  copper,  in  the  island  of  Meroe.     But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appears  to  have 
been  brought  from  Spain.     The  mines  of  that  coun- 
try were  ce'.ebrated  (1  Mc.  viii.  3).     Mount  Orospeda, 
from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  Baltes, 
takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  "  the  silver  moun- 
tain," from  the  silver  mines  in  it.     But  the  largest 
silver-mines  in  Spain  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carthago  Nova  (modern  Carthagena).     The  process 
of  separating  the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by 
Strabo  from  Polybius.     The  lumps  of  ore  were  first 
pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into  water. 
The  sediment  was  again  pounded,  and  again  filtered, 
and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five  times 
the  water  was  drawn  off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away  and  the  silver  left 
pure.     If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
the  metal  workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have 
possessed  the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets, 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "  silver  spread  into  plates 
is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold  from  Cphaz." 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold  of 
Ophir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  from  the  wash- 
ing of  gold-streams.     Probably  the  greater  part  of 
the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Pheni- 
cians  and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams ;  its 
great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.     As  gold  is 
seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  from  silver,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from  two  per  cent,  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  an- 
cient metallurgists  were  acquainted  with  some  means 
of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in  modern 
times  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid.     To  some  process  of  this  kind  reference  is 
supposed  to  be  made  in  Prov.  xvii.  3,  "  The  fining- 
pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold ; "  and 
again  in  xxvii.  21.     A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaint- 
ance possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the 
manipulation  of  metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  golden  calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses, 
which  they  have  unscientifically  supposed  was  ef- 
fected by  calcination,  &c.     "  And  he  took  the  calf 
which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and 
ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the  water, 
and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink"  (Ex.  xxxii. 
20).     The  whole  difficulty  (so  Mr.  Wright)  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the 


text.    The  main  object  of  the  destruction  of  tlie 
calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlcssness  and  to  throw 
contempt  upon  idolatry,  and  all  this  might  hove 
been  done  without  any  refine*!  chemical  pmcess  like 
that  referred  to.     How   far   the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  acquainte<l  with  the  processes  at  present  in 
use  for  extracting  copper  from  the  ore  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  assert,  as  there  are  no  references  in  Scripture 
to  anything  of  the  kind  except  in  the  passage  of 
Job  already  quoted.      Copper-smelting,  lionever,  is 
in  some  cases  attended  with  comparatively  fmnll 
difficulties,  which  the  ancients  had   evidently  the 
skill  to  overcome.     Some  means  of  toughening  the 
metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  manufacture  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  to  other  an- 
cient nations.     The  Egyptians  evidently  possessed 
the  art  of  working  bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a 
very  early  time,  and  much  of  the  knowledge  of 
metals  which  the  Israelites  had  must  have  been 
acquired  during  their  residence  among  them.     Of 
TIN  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in  Palestine. 
That  the  Phenicians  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall  there  con"  be  no 
doubt.     The  lead-mines  of  Grbel  e'  Uomom,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  latitude  25"  N.,  may 
have  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which 
there  were  no  mines  in  their  own  country,  or  it 
may  have  been  obtained   from   the   rocks  in   the 
neighborhood  of  Sinai.     The  hills  of  Palestine  are 
rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still  workc<l  there, 
though  in  a  very  simple  rude  manner,  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Samothracians ;  of  the  method  employed 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  we  have  no  certain 
information.     It  may  have  been  similar  to  that  in 
use  throughout  India  from  very  early  times,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure:— "The  furnace  or 
bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  four 
to  five  feet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being 
about  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  one  fool  at 
the  top.     It  is  built  entirely  of  clay.  ....  There  ia 
an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  commencement  and 
broken  down  at  the  end  of  each  smelting  operation. 
The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  goat's  skin.  •  •  •  • 
The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted  into 

tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into  the  furnace 

The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted 
coal  being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass 
in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is 
accomplished,  a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously 
moistened  with  water  to  prevent  it  from  running 
through  the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flux  what- 
ever, is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals  and  covered  with 
charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace.  In  this  manner  ore 
and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bellows  are  urged  for 
three  or  four  hours.  When  the  process  is  stopped 
and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  broken  down,  the 
bloom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace."  It  has  seemed  necessary 
to  give  this  account  of  a  very  ancient  method  of 
iron-smelting,  because,  from  the  difficulties  which 
I  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat  required  to  separate 
i  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
allusions  to  iron  and  iron  manufacture  in  the  O.  T. 
are  anachronisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among 
the  ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive  state  of  civil- 
ization, it  might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  working 
'  as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (compare 
Deut.  iv.  20).     Firnace;  Haxdicbaft;  Metau». 

MiB'clfd  People.    Tliis  phrase  (Heb.  h&'mb),  in 
Jer  XXV.  20,  and  Ez.  xxx.  6,  like  that  of  "  the  mixed 
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MOLTiTDDK,"  whjch  the  Hebrew  closely  resembles, 
=  the  miscellaneous  foreign  population  of  Egypt 
and  its  frontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says 
Jerome,  who  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was 
resident  there.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  with  the 
mingled  people  any  particular  race  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  "  The  kings  of  the  mingled  peo- 
ple that  dwell  in  the  deserts  "  are  the  same  appar- 
ently as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  "V.  "kings  of 
Arabia")  who  brought  presents  to  Solomon (1  K. x. 
1 5) ;  the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identical.  The 
"  mingled  people  "  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  ( Jer.  1. 
37)  were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mercenary 
troops,  who  lived  among  the  native  population,  as 
the  Targum  takes  it 

Miii'i-a>Biin  (Heb.  =  Miahin,  Mijamin,  6es.).  1. 
A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 
—2.  A  priest,  probably  =  Miamin  2  and  Mijamin 
2  (Neh.  xii.  17). — 3«  One  of  the  priests  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (xii.  41). 

Minnl  (Heb.  division,  allotment?  Ges.),  a  portion 
of  Armenia  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ararat 
and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27). 

Min'ls-ter  ^  an  attendant  or  servant,  one  who 
acts  in  subordination  or  obedience  to  another.  This 
term  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  describe  various  offi- 
cials of  a  religious  and  civil  character.  In  the 
O.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Heb.  mSsli&reth,  which  is 
applied,  (1.)  to  an  attendant  upon  a  person  of  high 
rank  (Ex.  xxiv.  13 ;  Josh.  i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  43,  A.  V. 
"servitors;"  Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  A.  V.  "servant,"  &c.); 
(2.)  to  the  attaches  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxii.  8 ;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  4),  distinguished  from 
the  "  servants  "  or  officials  of  higher  rank ;  (3.)  to 
the  priests  and  Levites  (Is.  Ixi.  6;  Ez.  xliv.  11; 
Joel  i.  9,  13 ;  Ezr.  viii.  17 ;  Neh.  x.  36).  In  the 
N.  T.  we  have  three  Greek  terms,  each  with  its  dis- 
tinctive meaning — leUourgos,  kupereies,  and  diakonos. 
The  first  answers  most  nearly  to  the  Heb.  mSshdrelh 
and  is  usually  employed  in  the  LXX.  as  its  equiva- 
lent It  betokens  a  subordinate  public  administra- 
tor (Rom.  xiiL  6,  xv.  16;  Heb.  viii.  2).  In  all  these 
instances  the  original  and  special  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  used  by  the  Athenians  of  one  who  performs 
certain  gratuitous  public  services,  is  preserved.  In 
Heb.  i.  7  it  is  used  of  the  angels.  In  Ecclus.  x.  2 
it  is  translated  "  officer."  The  second  Greek  term 
differs  from  the  two  others  in  containing  the  idea 
of  actual  and  personal  attendance  on  a  superior. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attendant  in  the  synagogue, 
the  hfvuAn  or  chazzdn  of  the  Talmudists  (Lk.  iv.  20), 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  close  the  building, 
to  produce  and  replace  the  books  employed  in  the 
service,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the  ofRciating  priest 
or  teacher.  The  idea  of  personal  attendance  comes 
prominently  forward  in  Lk.  i.  2  and  Acts  xxvi.  16.  It 
is  frequently  translated  "  officer  "  (Mat.  v.  25,  &c.) 
and  "  servant"  (xxvi.  58,  &c.).  In  all  these  cases 
the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  (literally  a  sub- 
rower,  one  who  rows  under  the  command  of  the 
steersman)  comes  out  The  third  Greek  term, 
often  =  "servant"  in  general  (Mat  xxii.  13;  Jn. 
ii.  5,  9,  xii.  26,  &c.),  is  employed  in  a  general  sense 
for  any  Christian  teacher  (Preacher),  as  Paul  and 
ApoUos  (1  Cor.  iii.  5,  &c.),  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21; 
Col.  iv.  7),  Epaphras  (i.  7),  Timothy  (1  Th.  iii.  2), 
and  Christ  Himself  (Rom.  xv.  8;  Gal.  ii.  17);  and 
in  a  special  sense,  for  which  see  Deacon.   Servant. 

MiBHitli  (Heb.  =  MiNNi?),  a  place  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  to  which  Jephthah's  slaughter  of 
the  Ammonites  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33),  Minnith 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abel-Ceramim.     A  site 


bearing  the  name  Menjah,  is  marked  in  Van  de 
Velde's  map,  at  seven  Roman  miles  E.  of  Heshbon, 
on  a  road  to  Amman  (Kabbah),  though  not  on  the 
frequented  track.  The  "  wheat  of  Minnith  "  is 
mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17,  as  supplied  by  Judah 
and  Israel  to  Tyre ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  same  place  is  intended,  and  indeed  the 
word  is  thought  by  some  not  to  be  a  proper  name. 

Min'sbrcL  The  Heb.  word  in  2  K.  iii.  15  {tnenoff- 
gen)  properly  signifies  a  player  upon  a  stringed  in- 
strument like  the  harp,  on  which  David  played  be- 
fore Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9),  and 
which  the  harlots  of  the  great  cities  used  to  carry 
with  them  as  they  walked  to  attract  notice  (Is.  xxiil 
16).  The  passage  in  which  it  occurs  has  given  rise 
to  much  conjecture ;  Elisha,  upon  being  consulted 
by  Jehoram  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab, 
at  first  indignantly  refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat 
He  calls  for  a  harper,  apparently  a  camp-follower ; 
"  and  it  came  to  pass  as  the  harper  harped  that  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  was  on  him."  Other  instances  of 
the  same  Divine  influence  or  impulse  connected  with 
music,  are  seen  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  the  young 
prophets  in  1  Sam.  x.  6,  6,  10,  11.  In  the  present 
passage  the  reason  of  Elisha's  appeal  is  variously 
explained.  According  to  Keil,  "  Elisha  calls  for  a 
minstrel,  in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the 
soft  tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the  outer 
world  and  by  repressing  the  life  of  self  and  of  the 
world  to  be  transferred  into  the  state  of  internal 
vision,  by  which  his  spirit  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  Divine  revelation."  This,  in  effect,  is  the 
view  taken  by  Josephus,  Maimonides,  &c.  The 
"  minstrels  "  in  Mat.  ix.  23  (Gr.  pi.  of  auletes,  trans- 
lated "  pipers  "  in  Rev.  xviii.  22),  were  the  flute- 
players  who  were  employed  as  professional  mourn- 
ers to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  (Eccl.  xii.  5 ; 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  25  ;  Jer.  ix.  17-20).    Mourning  ;  Music. 

Mint  (Gr.  heduosmon)  occurs  only  in  Mat.  xxiil 
23,  and  Lk.  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those  herbs,  the  tithe 
of  which  the  Jews  were  most  scrupulously  exact  in 
paying.  The  A.  V.  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  word,  and  all  the  old  ver- 
sions are  agreed  in  understanding  some  species  of 
mint  {Mentha)  by  it.     Mint  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
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and  Romans  both  as  a  carminative  in  medicine  and 
a  condiment  in  cookery.    The  woodcut  representa 
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the  horse-mint  (Ifenlha  st/lvatria)  which  is  common 
in  Syria,  and,  according'  to  Russell,  found  in  the 
gardens  at  Aleppo ;  Mentha  taliva  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  variety  of  Mentha  arvenait,  an- 
other widely-diffused  species  (popularly  calle<l  Jieid- 
tniut  or  com-miut) ;  perhaps  all  these  were  known 
to  the  ancients.  There  are  numerous  species  of 
this  genus,  having  similar  properties,  usually  grow- 
ing in  moist  situations,  and  pelding  a  powerful 
odor,  especially  when  bruised.  Spearmint  (Mentha 
viridif)  and  peppermint  {Mentha  piperita)  are  well 
known  in  the  United  States. 

Miph'kad  (Heb.  review,  appoiutment,  appointed 
place,  ttes.),  the  Gate,  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  after  the 
Captivity  (Xeh.  iii.  31).  It  was  probably  not  in 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  enclosing 
the  Temple,  and  somewhere  near  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  on  the  northern  side. 

Mr'a-cles.  The  word  "  miracle  "  (fr.  L.  miracu- 
lnm  =  any  thing  wonderful  or  strange)  is  a  common 
translation  in  our  A.  V.  of  the  Gr.  aemeion  (Lk. 
xxiiL8;  Jn.  ii.  11,  &c.),  often  translated  literally 
"  sign  "  (Mat.  xii.  38,  39,  xvi.  1  ff.,  &c.),  once  "  to- 
ken" (2  Th,  iii.  17),  thrice  "wonder"  (Rev.  xii.  1, 
8,  xiil  13);  also  of  the  Gr.  dunamis  (Mk.  ix.  39; 
Acts  ii.  22,  viii.  13,  xix.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  29 
["  workers  of  miracles  "1 ;  Gal.  iii.  5  ;  Heb.  ii.  4), 
oftener  literally  "  power  "  (Mat.  vi.  13,  xxii.  29,  &c.), 
also  "  mighty  work  "  (xi.  20  ff.,  &c.).  It  is  also  the 
A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  olh  twice  (Num.  xiv. 
22 ;  Deut  xi.  3),  usually  translated  "  sign  "  (Gen.  i. 
14;  Ex.  iv.  8,  9,  &c.);  Heb.  mopJteth  twice  (vii.  9; 
Deut.  xxix.  3,  Heb.  2), usually  translated  "wonder" 
(Ex.  iv.  21,  viL  3,  &c.);  Heb.  pi.  niphlddth  once 
(Judg.  vi.  13),  elsewhei'e  "  wonders  "  (Ex.  iii.  20, 
&c.),  "  marvels  "  (xxxiv.  10),  "  wondrous  works," 
"  wondrous  things,"  "  marvellous  works,"  "  marvel- 
lous things,"  &c.  The  Gr.  teras,  occurring  only  in 
the  pi.  and  uniformly  translated  "  wonders  "  (Mat 
xxiv.  24,  &c.),  deserves  mention  here  as  expressing 
one  of  the  prominent  ideas  of  a  "  miracle."  Our  trans- 
lators did  not  borrow  "  miracle  "  from  the  Vulgate, 
but  apparently  from  their  English  predecessors,  Tyn- 
dale,  Coverdale,  &c. ;  and  it  had,  probably  before 
their  time,  acquired  a  fixed  technical  import  in 
theological  language,  which  is  not  directly  sug- 
gested by  its  etymology.  It  will  perhaps  be  found 
(so  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  the  original  author  of  this 
article)  that  the  habitual  use  of  the  term  "  miracle  " 
has  tended  to  fix  attention  too  much  on  the  phys- 
ical strangeness  of  the  facts  thus  described,  and  to 
divert  attention  from  what  may  be  called  their 
ngnality.  In  reality,  the  practical  importance  of 
the  strangeness  of  miraculous  facts  consists  in  this, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which,  taken  to- 
gether, make  it  reasonable  to  understand  the  phe- 
nomenon as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of  the  Di- 
vine sanction  to  something  else.  And  if  we  suppose 
the  Divine  intention  established  that  a  given  phe- 
nomenon is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  or  sign  of  Di- 
vine attestation,  theories  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  that  phenomenon  was  produced  become  of 
comparatively  little  practical  value,  and  are  only 
serviceable  as  helping  our  conceptions.  In  many 
cases  the  phenomenon  which  constitutes  a  Divine 
sign  may  be  one  not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from 
the  known  course  of  nature.  This  is  the  common 
case  of  prophecy:  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  proph- 
et's commission,  may  be  the  result  of  ordinary 
causes,  and  yet,  from  being  incapable  of  having 
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been  anticipated  by  human  sagacity,  it  may  be  an 
adequate  mark  or  sign  of  the  Divine  sanction.  In 
such  cases,  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  clement  is 
to  be  sought  not  in  the  fulfilment,  but  in  the  pre- 
diction. (Prophet.)  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that 
in  almost  all  cases  of  signs  or  evidential  miracles 
something  prophetic  is  involved.  In  the  common 
case,  e.  g.  of  healing  sickness  by  a  word  or  touch, 
the  word  or  gesture  may  be  regarded  as  a  prediction 
of  the  cure ;  and  then,  if  the  whole  circumstances 
be  such  as  to  exclude  just  suspicion  of  (1.)  a  natu- 
ral anticipation  of  the  event,  and  (2.)  a  casual  co- 
incidence, it  will  be  indifferent  to  the  signality  of 
the  cure  whether  we  regard  it  as  effected  by  the 
operation  of  ordinary  causes,  or  by  an  immediate 
interposition  of  the  Deity  reversing  the  course  of 
nature.  Hypotheses  by  which  such  cures  are  at- 
tempted to  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  causes  are 
indeed  generally  wild,  improbable,  and  arbitrary, 
and  are,  on  that  ground,  justly  open  to  objection  ; 
but,  if  the  miraculous  character  of  the  predictive 
antecedent  be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to  de- 
prive the  phenomenon  of  its  tignality:  and  there 
are  minds  who,  from  particular  associations,  find  it 
easier  to  conceive  a  miraculous  agency  operating  in 
the  region  of  mind,  than  one  operating  in  the  re- 
gion of  matter.  A  "  miracle,"  in  the  Scriptural 
sense,  has  been  defined  as  "  some  wonderful  event, 
such  as  requires  Divine  power  to  perform,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sign  or  indi- 
cation of  Divine  presence  or  agency  (Prof.  J.  Haveti 
in  B.  8.  xix.  333).  The  peculiar  improbability  of 
Miracles  is  resolved  by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay, 
into  the  circumstance  that  they  are  "  contrary  to 
experience."  This  expression  is,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strict- 
ness, that  only  can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, which  is  contradicted  by  the  immediate 
perceptions  of  persons  present  at  the  time  when 
the  fact  is  alleged  to  have  occurred.  But  the  terms 
"  contrary  to  experience  "  are  used  for  "  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  our  experience  ;  "  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  this  latter,  less  strict  sense,  mir- 
acles are  contrary  to  general  experience,  so  far  as 
their  mere  physical  circumstances,  visible  to  us,  are  eoti- 
cemed.  This  should  not  only  be  admitted,  but 
strongly  insisted  upon,  by  the  maintainers  of  mir- 
acles, because  it  is  an  essential  element  of  their 
»t^na/ character.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one 
grand  difference  between  Divine  Miracles  and  other 
alleged  facts  that  seem  to  vary  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  alleging  a  case  in  which, 
all  the  real  antecedents  or  causes  being  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing, a  consequence  is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  general  experience  finds  to 
be  uniformly  conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a 
case  in  which  there  is  supposed  and  indicated  by  all 
the  circumstances,  the  interA'cntion  of  an  invisible 
antecedent,  or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist,  and 
to  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  result; 
for  the  special  operation  of  which,  in  this  case,  we 
can  assign  probable  reasons,  and  also  for  its  not 
generally  operating  in  a  similar  manner.  This  latter 
is  the  case  of  the  Scripture-miracles.  They  are 
wrought  under  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  in  proof 
of  a  revelation  worthy  of  Him,  the  scheme  of  which 
may  be  shown  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
constitution  and  order  of  nature ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  signs  for  attest- 
ing a  revelation,  they  ought  to  be  phenomena  car 
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pable  of  being  shown  by  a  full  induction  to  vary 
from  what  is  known  to  us  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  existence  of 
God,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  as  proved  by 
the  course  of  nature,  still  if  we  admit  His  existence 
to  be  in  any  degree  probable,  or  even  possible,  the 
occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  incredible.  For 
it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  say  that,  because  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  Oierefore  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it — Some 
]>opular  forms  of  expression  tend  greatly  to  in- 
crease, in  many  minds,  the  natural  prejudice  against 
miracles.  One  of  these  is  the  usual  description  of 
a  miracle,  as,  "  a  violation  of  the  latcs  of  nature." 
This  metaphorical  expression  suggests  directly  the 
idea  of  natural  agents  breaking,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, some  rule  which  has  the  authority  and  sanc- 
tity of  a  law  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can  only  be 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  supposed  causeless  and 
arbitrary  variation  from  the  uniform  order  of  se- 
quence in  natural  things,  and  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  a  change  in  that  order  caused  by  God  Himself. 
The  word  "  law,"  when  applied  to  material  things, 
ouffht  only  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  number 
of  observed  and  anticipated  sequences  of  phenom- 
ena, taking  place  with  such  a  resemblance  or  anal- 
ogy to  each  other  as  if  a  rule  had  been  laid  down, 
which  those  phenomena  were  constantly  observing. 
JJut  the  rule,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  different  from 
the  actual  order  itself;  and  there  is  no  cause  of 
these  sequences  but  the  will  of  God  choosing  to 
produce  those  phenomena,  and  choosing  to  produce 
them  in  a  certain  order.  Again,  the  term  "  nature  " 
suggests  to  many  persons  the  idea  of  a  great  system 
of  things  endowed  with  powers  and  forces  of  its 
own — a  sort  of  machine,  set  a-going  originally  by 
a  first  cause,  but  continuing  its  motions  of  itself. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  a  change  in  the 
motion  or  operation  of  any  part  of  it  by  God,  would 
produce  tlie  same  disturbance  of  the  other  parts, 
as  such  a  change  would  be  likely  to  produce  in 
them,  if  made  by  us,  or  any  other  natural  agent. 
But  if  the  motions  and  operations  of  material  things 
be  produced  really  by  the  Divine  will,  then  His 
choosing  to  change,  for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordi- 
nary motion  of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily,  or 
probably,  infer  His  choosing  to  change  the  ordinary 
motions  of  other  parts  in  a  way  not  at  all  requisite 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  special  purpose. 
It  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  continue  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  rest,  with  the  change  of  one  part,  as  of  all 
the  phenomena  without  any  change  at  all.  Thus, 
though  the  stoppage  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  would  be  attended 
with  terrible  convulsions,  the  stoppage  of  the  earth 
miraculoiidy,  for  a  special  purpose  to  be  served  by 
that  onlif,  would  not  of  itself  be  followed  by  any 
such  consequences.  From  the  same  conception  of 
nature,  as  a  machine,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  inter- 
ferences with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  as  im- 
plying some  imperfection  in  it.  But  this  is  a  false 
analogy ;  for,  the  reason  why  machines  are  made  is, 
to  save  us  trouble ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  more 
perfect  in  proportion  as  they  answer  this  purpose. 
But  no  one  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  universe 
is  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  to 
the  Almighty.  Again,  when  miracles  are  described 
as  "  interferences  with  the  laws  of  nature,"  this  de- 
scription makes  them  appear  improbable  to  many 


minds,  from  their  not  sufficiently  considering  that 
the  laws  of  nature  interfere  with  one  another ;  and 
that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  "  interferences  "  upon  any 
hypothesis  consistent  with  experience.  Further- 
more, whatever  ends  may  be  contemplated  by  the 
Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  we  know  that,  in  respect  of  us, 
they  answer  discernible  moral  ends — that  they  place 
us  practically  under  government,  conducted  in  the 
way  of  rewards  and  punishment — a  government  of 
which  the  tendency  is  to  encourage  virtue  and  re- 
press vice — and  to  form  in  us  a  certain  character 
by  discipline;  which  character  our  moral  nature 
compels  us  to  consider  as  the  highest  and  worthiest 
object  which  we  can  pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the 
laws  of  nature  have,  in  reference  to  us,  moral  pur- 
poses to  answer,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
they  have  not  to  serve  in  other  respects,  it  seems 
not  incredible  that  these  peculiar  purposes  should 
occasionally  require  modifications  of  those  laws  in 
relation  to  us,  which  are  not  necessary  in  relation 
to  other  parts  of  the  universe. — After  all  deductions 
and  abatements  have  been  made,  however,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  a  certain  antecedent  improbability 
must  always  attach  to  miracles,  considered  as  events 
varying  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  as 
known  to  us ;  because  likelihood,  verisimilitude  or 
resemblance  to  what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is, 
by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  the  very  gronnd 
of  probability ;  and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons, 
from  the  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it 
likely  that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we 
know  too  little  of  His  ultimate  designs,  and  of  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  con- 
fidently from  His  character  to  His  acts,  except 
where  the  connection  between  the  character  and  the 
acts  is  demonstrably  indissoluble,  as  in  the  case  of 
acts  rendered  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veraca- 
ty  and  justice.  Miracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notion 
of  them,  no  breach  of  the  high  generalization  that 
"  similar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents ; " 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "  God  works  by 
general  laws  ;  "  because  we  can  see  some  laws  of 
miracles  (as  e.  g.  that  they  are  infrequent,  and  that 
they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  revelations)  and  may  suppose  more ;  but  they 
do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their  proper  evi- 
dence, from  this  rule,  that  "what  a  general  ex- 
perience would  lead  us  to  regard  as  similar  ante- 
cedents are  similar  antecedents ; "  because  the  only 
assignable  specific  difference  observable  by  us  in  the 
antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy  of  which  they 
vary  in  their  physical  phenomena,  consists  in  the 
moral  antecedents ;  and  these,  in  cases  of  physical 
phenomena,  we  generally  throw  out  of  the  account ; 
nor  have  we  grounds  a  priori  for  concluding  triVA 
confidence  that  these  are  not  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  account  here  also,  although  we  can  see  that  the 
moral  antecedents  here  (such  as  the  fitness  for  at- 
testing a  revelation  like  the  Christian)  are,  in  many 
important  respects,  different  from  those  which  the 
analogy  of  experience  teaches  us  to  disregard  in 
estimating  the  probability  of  physical  events. — But, 
in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  we  must  take  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  the  testimonif  on  which  the  miracle  is  reported 
to  us.  Our  belief,  indeed,  in  human  testimony 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  same  sort  of  instinct  on 
which  our  belief  in  the  testimony  (as  it  may  be 
called)  of  nature  is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked, 
modified,  and  confirmed  by  a  process  of  experience 
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similar  to  that  which  is  applied  in  the  other  case. 
As  we  learn,  by  extended  observation  of  nature  and 
the  comparison  of  analogies,  to  distinguish  the  real 
laws  of  physical  sequences  from  the  casual  conjunc- 
tions of  phenomena,  so  are  we  taught  in  the  same 
manner  to  distinguish  the  circumstances  under 
•which  human  testimony  is  certain  or  incredible, 
probable  or  suspicious.  The  circumstances  of  our 
condition  force  us  daily  to  make  continual  observa- 
tions upon  the  phenomena  of  human  testimony ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such 
experiments  with  peculiar  advantage,  because  every 
man  carries  within  his  own  breast  the  whole  sum 
of  the  ultimate  motives  which  can  influence  human 
testimony.  Hence  arises  the  aptitude  of  human 
testimony  for  overcoming,  and  more  than  overcom- 
ing, almost  any  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
thing  reported.  So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  in- 
herent power  of  testimony  to  overcome  antecedent 
improbabilities,  that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow 
that  testimony  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
require  us  to  believe,  in  some  cases,  the  occurrence 
of  things  quite  at  variance  with  general  experience ; 
but  he  pretends  to  show  that  testimony  to  such 
facts  wheti.  connected  with  religion  can  never  be  so 
circumstanced. — Over  and  above  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  human  witnesses  to  the  Bible-miracles,  we 
have  also  what  may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony 
of  events  confirming  the  former,  and  raising  a  dis- 
tinct presumption  that  some  such  miracles  must 
have  been  wrought.  Thus,  e.  g.,  we  know,  by  a 
copious  induction,  that,  in  no  nation  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  in  no  nation  of  the  modem  world  unac- 
quainted with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  revelation, 
has  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  public 
worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such  re- 
ligions as  men  have  devised  for  themselves.  Yet 
we  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewish  people,  though  no 
way  distinguished  above  others  by  mental  power  or 
high  civilization,  and  with  as  strong  natural  ten- 
dencies to  idolatry  as  others,  this  knowledge  and 
worship  was  kept  up  from  a  very  early  period  of 
their  history,  and,  according  to  their  uniform  his- 
torical tradition,  kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by 
undeniable  miracles.  Again,  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  the  belief  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  is  an  un- 
disputed fact ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this  reli- 
gion originated  (as  far  as  human  means  are  con- 
cerned) with  a  handful  of  Jewish  peasants,  who 
went  about  preaching,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Jesus  was  crucified,  that  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  had  been  seen  by,  and  had  conversed 
with  them,  and  afterward  ascended  into  heaven. 
This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as  eyewitnesses,  was 
the  very  ground  and  foundation  of  the  religion 
which  they  preached,  and  it  was  plainly  one  so  cir- 
cumstanced that,  if  it  had  been  false,  it  could  easily 
have  been  proved  to  be  false.  Yet,  though  the 
preachers  of  it  were  everywhere  persecuted,  they 
had  gathered,  before  they  died,  large  churches  in 
the  country  where  the  facts  were  best  known,  and 
through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy  ;  and 
these  churches,  notwithstanding  the  severest  perse- 
cutions, went  on  increasing  till,  in  about  300  years 
after,  this  religion — i.  e.  a  religion  which  taught  the 
worship  of  a  Jewish  peasant  (Jesus  Christ)  who 
had  been  ignominiously  executed  as  a  malefactor — 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  pre- 
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vailing  religion  of  the  civilized  world. — It  is  mani- 
fest  that,  if  the  miraculous  facts  of  Christianity  did 
not  really  occur,  the  stories  about  them  must  have 
originated  either  in  fraud  or  in  fancy.  The  coarse 
explanation  of  them  by  the  hypothesis  of  unlimited 
fraud,  has  been  generally  abandoned  in  modem 
times :  but,  in  Germany  especially,  many  persons  of 
great  acuteness  have  long  labored  to  account  for 
them  by  referring  them  to  fancy.  Of  these  there 
have  been  two  principal  schools — the  Natnralittie, 
and  the  ilytliic.  1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the 
miracles  to  have  been  natural  events,  more  or  less 
unusual,  that  were  mistaken  for  miracles,  through 
ignorance  or  enthusiastic  excitement.  But  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors  in  detail  has  been  to  turn  the 
N.  T,,  as  interpreted  by  them,  into  a  narrative  far 
less  credible  than  any  narrative  of  miracles  could 
be.  "  Some  infidels,"  says  Archbishop  Whately, 
"  have  labored  to  prove  concerning  some  one  of  our 
Lord's  miracles  that  it  might  have  been  the  result 
of  an  accidental  conjuncture  of  natural  circum- 
stances ;  and  they  endeavor  to  prove  the  same  con- 
cerning another,  and  so  on ;  and  thence  infer,  that 
all  of  them,  occurring  as  a  series,  might  have  been 
so.  They  might  argue,  in  like  manner,  that,  be- 
cause it  is  not  very  improbable  one  may  throw  sixes 
in  any  one  out  of  100  throws,  therefore  it  is  no  more 
improbable  that  one  may  throw  sixes  100  times  mn- 
ning."  The  truth  is,  that  every  thing  that  is  im- 
probable in  the  mere  physical  strangeness  of  miracles 
applies  to  such  a  series  of  odd  events  as  these  ex- 
planations assume:  while  the  hypothesis  of  their 
non-miraculous  character  deprives  us  of  the  means 
of  accounting  for  them  by  the  extraordinary  inter- 
position of  the  Deity.  2.  The  Mythic  theory  sup- 
poses the  N.  T.  Scripture-narratives  to  have  been 
legends,  not  stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief 
in  Christianity,  but  springing  out  of  that  belief, 
and  embodying  the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  He  were 
the  Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to  have  done 
in  order  to  fulfil  that  character,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  done.  But  this  leaves  the  origin 
of  the  belief,  that  a  man,  who  did  not  fulfil  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  in  any  one  remarkable  particular, 
■mas  the  Messiah,  wholly  unaccounted  for.  Besides, 
all  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring  them  up  to 
a  date  when  the  memory  of  Christ's  real  history 
was  so  recent,  as  to  make  the  substitution  of  a  set 
of  mere  legends  in  its  place  utterly  incredible ;  and 
the  gravity,  simplicity,  historical  decorum,  and  con- 
sistency with  what  we  know  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  the  events  are  said  to  have 
occurred,  observable  in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T., 
make  it  impossible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as 
mere  myths.  In  the  early  ages,  the  fact  that  extraor- 
dinary miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus  and  His 
apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  de- 
nied by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  They  seem 
always"  to  have  preferred  adopting  the  expedient  of 
ascribing  them  to  art  magic  and  the  power  of  evil 
spirits.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  this 
solution  would  have  been  preferred,  if  the  facts 
could  have  been  plausibly  denied.  We  know  that 
in  two  instances,  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  the  cure 
of  the  man  bom  blind  and  the  Resurrection,  the 
Jewish  priests  were  unable  to  pretend  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  were  driven  to  maintain  unsuccessfully  a 
charge  of  fraud ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  miracles  were,  in  almost  all  respects,  so 
utterly  unlike  those  of  any  pretended  instances  of 
magical  wonders,  that  the  apologists  have  little  dif- 
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ficultj-  in  refuting  this  plea.  This  they  do  generally 
from  the  following  considerations :  (1.)  The  great- 
ness, number,  completeness,  and  publicity  of  the 
miracles.  ("2.)  The  natural  beneficial  tendency  of 
tlie  doctrine  they  attested.  (3.)  The  connection  of 
tiiem  with  a  whole  scheme  of  revelation  extending 
from  the  first  origin  of  the  human  race  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  This  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles,  by  referring  them  to  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  has  -seldom  been  seriously  recurred  to 
in  modem  times ;  but  the  Enjglish  infidels  of  the  last 
century  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  argmnentum  ad 
hommem  (L.  =  argument  to  a  man,  L  e.  one  derived 
from  hia  own  principles),  to  tease  and  embarrass 
their  opponents— contending  that,  as  the  Bible 
speaks  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of  Antichrist,  and  re- 
lates a  long  contest  of  apparent  miracles  between 
Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians,  Cliristians  could 
not,  on  their  own.  principles,  have  any  certainty  that 
miracles  were  not  wrought  by  evil  spirits.  But  (1.) 
The  light  of  nature  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  any  evil  spirits  having  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the  course  of  nature.  (2.)  It  shows  us 
that,  if  there  be,  they  are  continually  controlled 
from  exercising  such  power.  (3.)  The  supposed 
records  in  the  Bible  of  such  an  exercise  show  us 
the  power  there  spoken  of,  as  exerted  completely 
under  the  control  of  God,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  evident  where  the  advantage  lay.  (4.) 
The  number,  greatness,  beneficence,  and  variety  of 
the  Bible-miracles — their  connection  with  prophecy 
and  a  scheme  of  things  extending  from  the  crea- 
tion down — the  character  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
— and  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue — ^make 
it  incredible  that  the  miracles  attesting  it  should 
have  been  wrought  by  evil  beings. — Particular  the- 
ories as  to  the  manner  in  which  miracles  have  been 
wrought  are  matters  rather  curious  than  practically 
useful.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
great  maxim  the  subtietif  of  nature  far  xurpassea  tlie 
Kitbtkty  of  the  human  mind.  Another  question  more 
curious  than  practical,  is  that  respecting  the  precise 
period  when  miracles  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  plain,  that  whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of 
fact,  they  ceased  relatively  to  «»  whenever  a  sufficient 
attestation  of  them  to  our  faith  fails  to  be  supplied. 
A  real  miracle  may  indeed  be  imperfectly  reported 
to  us,  and  we  may,  therefore,  possibly  reject  accounts 
of  real  miracles ;  but  this  is  an  inconvenience  at- 
tending probable  evidence  from  its  very  nature. — In 
the  case  of  the  Scripture-miracles,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish  the  partiadar  occasions  upon 
which  they  were  wrought,  from  their  general  pur- 
pose and  design ;  yet  not  so  as  to  overlook  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  things.  There  are  but 
few  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  of  which  the 
whole  character  was  merely  evidential — few,  i.  e., 
that  were  merely  displays  of  a  supernatural  power 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting  a  Divine 
Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  the  change  of 
Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning  bush  (Ex. 
iv.),  the  burning  bush  itself  (iii.),  the  going  back- 
ward of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  (2 
K.  XX.  9-1 1 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  and  some  others.  In 
general,  however,  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
have,  beside  the  ultimate  purpose  of  affording  evi- 
dence of  a  Divine  interposition,  some  immediate  tem- 
porary purposes  which  they  were  apparently  wrought 
to  serve — such  as  the  curing  of  diseases,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of  innocent,  or  the 
punishment  of  guilty  persons.    These  immediate 


temporary  ends  are  not  without  value  in  reference 
to  the  ultimate  and  general  design  of  miracles,  as 
providing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  And, 
in  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  mii-aculous  works 
of  a  particular  kind  (e.  g.  the  cure  of  bodily  dis- 
eases, the  gift  of  tongues,  the  casting  out  of  demons) 
were  selected  as  emblematic  or  typical  of  some 
characteristic  of  the  revelation  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  attest.  In  this  point  of  view,  Christian 
miracles  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  specimens  of  a 
Divine  Power,  allied  to  be  present.  In  this  sense, 
they  seem  to  be  called  the  manifestation  or  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xil  7?).  In  the  case  of 
the  0.  T.  miracles,  again,  in  order  fully  to  understand 
their  evidential  character,  we  must  consider  the 
general  nature  and  design  of  the  dispensation  with 
which  they  were  connected.  The  general  design  of 
that  dispensation  appears  to  have  been  to  keep  up 
in  one  particular  race  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  of  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  "  all 
the  families  of  the  earth "  should  be  "  blessed." 
And  in  order  to  this  end,  it  appears  to  have  beeo 
necessary  that,  for  some  time,  God  should  have 
assumed  the  character  of  the  local  tutelary  Deity 
and  Prince  of  that  particular  people.  (Jehovah.) 
And  from  this  peculiar  relation  in  which  He  stood 
to  the  Jewish  people  (aptly  called  by  Josephus  a 
Theocracy)  resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent  mir- 
acles, to  manifest  and  make  sensibly  perceptible  His 
actual  presence  among  and  government  over  them. 
The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  0.  T.  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  evidential  of  the  theocratic  government; 
and  this  again  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  subordinate 
to  the  further  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for 
Christianity,  by  keeping  up  in  the  world  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God  and  of  His  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer. With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  0.  T; 
miracles,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Jewish  economy  had  reference  to 
the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  circumstances  of  ■ 
people  imperfectly  civilized,  and  is  so  distinctly  de- 
scribed in  the  N.  T.,  as  dealing  with  men  according 
to  the  "  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  and  being  a  sys- 
tem of  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and  a  rudi- 
mentary instruction  for  "  children "  who  were  in 
the  condition  of  "servants." — It  has  been  oft^ 
made  a  topic  of  complaint  against  Hume  that,  in 
dealing  with  testimony  as  a  medium  for  proving 
miracles,  he  has  resolved  its  force  entirely  into  our 
experience  of  its  veracity,  and  omitted  to  notice  that, 
antecedently  to  all  experience,  we  are  predisposed 
to  give  it  credit  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct.  The 
argument,  indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated  Essay  oh 
iliracles,  was  very  far  from  being  a  new  one.  The 
restatement  of  it,  however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's 
abilities,  was  of  ser\-ice  in  putting  men  upon  a  more 
accurate  examination  of  the  true  nature  and  meas- 
ure of  probability.  Even  in  the  pages  of  Bishop 
Butler  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  misconception  of 
this  subject.  "There  is,"  he  observes,  "a  very 
strong  presumption  against  common  speculative 
truths,  and  against  the  most  ordinary  facts,  before 
the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almod 
any  proof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to 
one  against  the  story  of  Cesar  or  of  any  other  nuuu 
For,  suppose  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so 
circumstanced,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
should  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts ;  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a 
single  common  fact.  And  from  hence  it  appears 
that  the  question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
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before  us,  is  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar 
presumption  against  miracles ;  not  whether  there 
be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  be  a  prestimptioH  of  mtllions  to  one 
agaifuil  the  mo«t  conunon  facts,  what  can  a  small  pre- 
sumption, additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though  it 
be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is  as 
nothing  "  {Analogy,  part  ii.,  ch.  ii.).  It  is  plain  that, 
in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no  stress  upon  i\\G  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  story  of  Cesar,  which  he  casually 
mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds,  "  or  of  any  other 
man ; "  and  repeatedly  explains  that  what  he  says 
applies  etjually  to  any  ordinary  facts,  or  to  a  single 
fact.  And  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  to  esti- 
mate the  presumption  against  ordinary  facts  is,  by 
considering  the  likelihood  of  their  being  anticipated 
beforehand  by  a  person  giiessivg  at  random.  But, 
surely,  this  is  not  a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
facts  considered  in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood 
of  the  coincidence  of  tJie  facts  with  a  rash  and  arbi- 
trary anticipation.  The  case  of  a  person  guessing 
beforehand,  and  the  case  of  a  witness  reporting 
what  has  occurred,  are  essentially  different.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  chances  to  which  Butler  seems  to 
refer  as  a  presumption  against  ordinary  events,  are 
not  in  ordinary  cases  overcome  by  testimony  at  all. 
The  testimony  has  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  be- 
cause they  are  chances  against  the  event  considered 
as  the  subject  of  a  random  vaticination,  not  as  the 
subject  of  a  report  made  by  an  actual  observer. 
But  it  should  be  noticed  that  what  we  commonly 
call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary  event  are  not 
specific,  but  particular.  They  are  chances  against 
this  event,  not  against  this  kind  of  event.  The 
chances,  in  the  case  of  casting  a  die,  are  the  chances 
against  the  coming  of  a  particular  face  ;  not  against 
the  coming  up  of  some  face.  "  Hume  ignores  the 
fact  of  a  supernatural  moral  government  over  the 

world  of  nature  and  of  men Nature  is  only  a 

part  of  a  more  comprehensive  system.  Nature  is  an 
instrument,  not  an  end.  The  moral  administration 
of  God  is  superior  and  all-comprehensive.  The 
fixed  order  of  Nature  is  appointed  to  promote  the 
ends  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  same  motive 
which  dictated  the  establishment  of  this  order  may 
prescribe  a  deviation  for  it;  or  rather  may  have 
originally  determined  that  the  natural  order  should 
at  certain  points  give  way  to  supernatural  manifes- 
tation  Introduce  the  fact  of  a  personal  God, 

a  moral  government,  and  a  wise  and  benevolent  end 
to  be  subserved  through  miraculous  interposition, 
and  Hume's  reasoning  is  emptied  of  all  its  force " 
(Prof  G.  P.Fisher,  in  JVeuj  Englander,  xxiv.  14-1'7). 
— The  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  are  not  delivered  to  us 
by  inspired  historians ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  mira- 
cles of  the  N.  T.  The  miracles  of  the  N.  T.  (setting 
aside  those  wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to 
have  been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  par- 
ticular persons  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons  privi- 
l^ed  thus  to  transmit  that  power  were  the  apostles. 
Tlie  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were,  (1.)  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  and  (2.)  the  family  of  Cornelius,  who 
were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  In  all  other 
cases,  miraculous  gifts  were  conferred  only  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostles^  hands.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  a  provision  was  made  for 
Tie  total  ceasing  of  that  miraculous  dispensation 
^vithin  a  limited  period:  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  apostles,  the  ordinary  channels  would  be 


all  stopped  through  which  such  gifts  were  transntit- 
ted  in  the  Church.  One  passage  has,  indeed,  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  seeming  to  indicate  the  permanent  xc>- 
idenee  of  miraculous  powers  iu  the  Christian  Church 
through  all  ages  (Mk.  xvi.  17,  18).  But— (1.)  That 
passage  itself  is  of  doubtful  authority,  since  it  was 
omitted  in  most  of  the  Greek  M>^S.  which  Eusebius 
was  able  to  examine  in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  it 
is  still  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  important  that 
remain  to  us.  (Mask,  Gospkl  of.)  (2.)  It  docs 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a  promise  that 
such  miraculous  powers  should  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  immediate  converts  of  the  apostles. 
And  (3.)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported  by 
what  follows — "  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
Jirming  tlie  word  with  tlie  accompanying  signs.'*  It 
is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest  and  ablest  defend- 
ers of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that  the  great  mass 
of  them  were  essentially  a  new  dispensation ;  but  it 
is  contended,  that  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
Scripture-miracles,  no  strong  antecedent  improba- 
bility against  such  a  dispensation  can  be  reason- 
ably entertained ;  because,  for  them,  the  Scripture- 
miracles  have  already  "  borne  the  brunt "  of  the 
infidel  objection,  and  "  broken  the  ice."  But  this 
is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  the  only  objec- 
tion antecedently  to  proof  against  the  ecclesiasticiU 
miracles  were  a  presumption  of  their  impossibility  or 
incredibility — simply  as  miracles,  this  allegation 
might  be  pertinent ;  because  he  that  admits  that  a 
miracle  has  taken  place,  cannot  consistently  hold 
that  a  miracle  as  such  is  impossible  or  incredible. 
But  the  antecedent  presumption  against  the  eccle- 
siastical miracles  rises  upon  four  distinct  grounds, 
no  one  of  which  can  be  properly  called  a  ground  of 
iTyfcfr"/ objection.  (1.)  It  arises  from  the  very  nature 
of  probability,  and  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  which  compels  us  to  take  the  analogy  of 
general  experience  as  a  measure  of  likelihood.  And 
this  presumption  is  neither  religious  nor  irreligious, 
but  antecedent  to,  and  involved  in,  all  probable  rea- 
soning. (2.)  This  general  antecedent  presumption 
against  miracles,  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of 
general  experience,  cannot  be  denied  without  shak- 
ing the  basis  of  all  probable  evidence,  whether  for 
or  against  religion.  Nor  does  the  admission  of  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  or  the  admission  of  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  Christian  miracles,  tend  to 
remove  this  antecedent  improbability  against  mira- 
cles circumstanced  as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles 
generally  are.  The  true  presumption  against  mira- 
cles is  not  against  their  jiossihiUty,  but  their  prob- 
ability. Christianity  has  indeed  revealed  to  us  the 
permanent  operation  of  a  supernatural  order  of 
things,  actually  going  on  around  us.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  notion  oi  such  a  supernatural  system 
as  the  Christian  dispensation  is,  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect continual  interferences  with  the  common  course 
of  nature.  (3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  belong  to  those  classes  of  miracles 
which  are  described  as  ambiguous  and  tentatiiv,  i.  e. 
they  are  cases  in  which  the  effect,  if  it  occurred  at 
all,  may  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
where,  upon  the  application  of  the  same  means,  the 
desired  effect  was  only  sometimes  produced.  (4.) 
Though  it  is  not  true  that  the  Scripture-miracles 
have  so  "  borne  the  brunt "  of  the  a  priori  objection 
to  miracles  (i.  e.  the  objection  from  the  analogy  of 
general  experience)  as  to  remove  all  peculiar  pre- 
stmiption  against  them  as  improbable  events,  there 
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is  a  sense  in  which  they  have  prepared  the  way  for 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  legends.  But  it  is  one 
which  aggravatt'S,  instead  of  extenuating,  their  im- 
probability. The  narratives  of  the  Sfripture-mir- 
acles  miiy  very  probably  have  tended  to  raise  an  ex- 
pectation of  miracles  in  the  minds  of  weak  and 
credulous  persons,  and  to  encourage  designing  men 
to  attempt  an  imitation  of  them.  And  those  in- 
stances of  Scripture-miracles  which  are  most  easily 
imitable  by  fraud,  or  most  apt  to  strike  a  wild  and 
mythical  fiincy,  seem  to  be  the  tj-pes  which,  with  ex- 
travagant exaggeration  and  distortion,  are  princi- 
pally copied  in  the  ecclesiastical  miracles.  In  this 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scripture  narratives 
"  broke  the  ice,"  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  whole 
succession  of  legends.  On  the  whole,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  mass  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  do 
not  form  any  part  of  the  same  series  as  those  re- 
lated in  Scripture,  which  latter  are,  therefore,  un- 
affected by  any  decision  we  may  come  to  with  re- 
spect to  the  former ;  and  that  they  are  pressed  by 
the  weight  of  three  distinct  presumptions  against 
them — being  improbable  (1.)  as  varying  from  the 
analogy  of  nature;  (2.) as  varying  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Scripture-miracles  ;  (3.)  as  resembling  those 
legendary  stories  which  are  the  known  product  of 
the  credulity  or  imposture  of  mankind. — Leslie,  in 
his  Short  and  East/  Method  ui'h  the  DeisLi,  laid  down 
four  rules  which  attest  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
of  Christ,  viz.  (1.)  That  the  matter  of  fact  be  such  as 
men's  outward  senses  can  judge  of;  (2.)  That  it  be 
done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world;  (3.)  That 
memorials  and  obser^'ances  be  kept  up  in  commemo- 
rution  of  it ;  (4.)  That  such  memorials  and  observ- 
ances commence  from  the  fact.  Thus  the  Passover, 
Lord's  Day,  &c.,  prove  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
connected  with  their  origin.  There  may  be  facts  in 
favor  of  which  these  four  criteria  cannot  be  found ; 
but  thot  which  has  the  four  is  thereby  substantia- 
ted. See  also  Creation  ;  Demoniacs  ;  Inspiration  ; 
Maoic  ;  Tongues,  Confusion  of,  &c. 

Mir  i-am  (Heb.  their  rebel/ion,  Stl. ;  rebellion,  Ges. ; 
thick,  fat,  Ktronff  one,  Fii.).  1.  Miriam,  the  sister  of 
Moses,  was  the  eldest  of  that  sacred  family ;  and  she 
lirst  appears  probably  as  a  young  girl,  watching  her 
infant  brother's  cradle  in  the  Nile,  and  suggesting 
her  mother  as  a  nurse  (Ex.  ii.  4,  V).  The  indepen- 
dent and  high  position  given  by  her  superiority  of 
age  she  never  lost.  "  The  sister  of  Aaron  "  is  her 
Biblical  distinction  (xv.  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1  she  is 
placed  before  Aaron  ;  and  in  Mic.  vi.  4  reckoned  as 
amongst  the  Three  Deliverers.  She  is  the  first  per- 
sonage in  that  household  to  whom  the  prophetic 
gifts  are  directly  ascribed — "  Miriam  the  Prophet- 
ess "  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex.  xv.  20).  The 
prophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the  same 
form  as  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David — poetry, 
accompanied  with  music  and  processions.  The  only 
instance  of  this  prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  she  takes  a  cvmbal  in  her 
hand,  and  goes  forth,  like  the  Hebrew  maidens  in 
later  times  after  a  victory  (Judg.  v.  1,  xi.  34;  1 
Sam.  xviii.  6;  Ps.  Ixviii.  11,  25),  followed  by  the 
whole  female  population  of  Israel,  also  beating  their  I 
cymbals  and  striking  their  guitars  (A.  V.  "  dances  ").  I 
It  does  not  appear  how  far  they  joined  in  the  whole  j 
song  (Ex.  XV.  1-19);  but  the  opening  words  are  re-  j 
peated  by  Miriam  herself  at  the  close.  (Prophet.) 
She  took  the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in  the  complaint 
against  Moses  for  his  marriage  with  a  Cushite. 
(ZippoRAH.)  "Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moses? 
Ilath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us?"  (Num.  xii.  1,  2). 


A  stem  rebuke  was  administered  in  front  of  the 
sacred  Tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam.     But  the 
punishment  fell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender. 
The  hateful  Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her 
younger  brother,  broke  out  over  the  whole  person 
of  the  proud  prophetess.     How  grand  was  her  posi- 
tion, and  how  heavy  the  blow,  is  implied  in  the  cry 
of  anguish  which  goes  up  from  both  her  brothers. 
And  it  is  not  less  evident  in  the  silent  grief  of  the 
nation  ( 10-15).     This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which 
I  took  place  at  Hazeroth,  form  the  last  public  event 
I  of  Miriam's  life.      She  died  toward  the  close  of  the 
j  wanderings  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there  (xx.  1). 
I  Her  tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in    the  days  of 
I  Jerome.     According  to  Josephus,  she  was  married 
to  the  famous  Hur,  and  through  him,  was  grand- 
mother  of  the  architect   Bezaleel.      (Marv  the 
Virgin.) — 2,  A  man  or  woman  mentioned  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  house  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Mir'na  (Heb.  deceit,  fraud,  Ges. ;  height,  Fu.),  a 
Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Ho- 
desh;  bom  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  10). 

JBr'ror.  The  two  Hebrew  words,  mardh  (Ex. 
xxsviii.  8),  and  rei  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  rend  1 
"looking-glass  "  in  the  A.  V.,  but  from  the  com.  xl 
evidently  denote  a  mirror  of  polished  metal.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  Gr.  esoptron  is  translated  "  glass,"  i.  e.  mir- 
ror, in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  Jas.  i.  23 ;  and  the  plural  par- 
ticiple kafopirizomenci  is  translated  "  beholding  as  in 
a  glass"  (=  mirror)  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  The  Hebrew 
women  on  coming  out  of  Egypt  probably  brought 
with  them  mirrors  like  those  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
I  and  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper,  wrouglit 
I  with  such  admirable  skill,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
{Anc.  Eg.  iii.  384), that  they  were  "susceptible  of  a  . 
lustre,  which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at  the 


Aocient  Mimm.  or  "  LooklBg-cltMM,"  of  brouc— From    tb* 
MoMom.— <Fairbalni.)    1-4,  ^jrpUan  Mirron.    i,  Anjiisn  Mirror. 

present  day,  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebe», 
though  buried  in  the  earth  for  many  centuries.  The 
mirror  itself  was  nearly  round,  inserted  into  a  handle 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  whose  form  varied  acconl- 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some  presented  the 
figure  of  a  female,  a  flower,  a  column,  or  a  rod  orna- 
mented with  the  bead  of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a  fancy  de- 
vice ;  and  sometimes  the  face  of  a  Typhonian  monster 
was  introduced  to  support  the  mirror,  serving  as  a 
contrast  to  the  features  whose  beauty  was  displayed 
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-within  it."  Tlie  metal  of  whicli  the  mirrors  were 
composed,  being  liable  to  rust  and  tarnish,  required 
to  be  constantly  kept  bright  (Wis.  viL  26;  Ecclus. 
xiL  11).  This  was  done  by  means  of  pounded 
pumice-stone,  rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which  was 
generally  suspended  from  tiie  mirror.  The  obscure 
image  produced  by  a  tarnished  or  hnperlect  mirror, 
appears  to  be  alluded  to  hi  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  The 
obscure  Heb.  pi.  giliiouim  (Is.  iii.  23),  rendered 
*'  glasses  "  (i.  e.  mirrors)  in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vul- 
gate, Targum,  Gesenius,  and  the  best  authorities,  is 
explained  by  Schroeder  to  signify  trauspareid  dresses 
of  fine  linen. 

SUs'a-el,  or  Ml'sa-el  (Gr.  =  Misrael).  1.  Mish- 
AEL  2  (I  Esd.  ix.  44;  compare  Xeh.  viil.  4). — 2, 
lIisHAtL  3  =  Meshach  (Song  of  the  Three  Holy 
Children  06). 

Mis'gab  (Ileb.  heighi,  Cos.),  a  place  in  Moab 
nanic-d  in  company  with  Nebo  and  Kiriathaim  in 
the  denunciation  of  Jeremiali  (xlviii.  1).  It  appears 
to  be  mentioned  also  in  Is.  xxv.  1 2,  thougli  there 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  high  fort."  It  pos.-iibly  = 
"  Miv:peh  of  Moab,"  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxu.  3. 

lIlZPAII  2. 

Mish'a-el,  or  Mi'sba-el  (Ueb.  vho  «>  what  God  is  ? 
Ges.).  1,  A  son  of  Uzziel,  the  uncle  of  Aaron  and 
Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22).  When  Nadab  and  Abihu  were 
struck  dead  for  offering  strange  fire,  Mishael  and 
his  brother  Elzaphan,  at  the  command  of  Moses, 
removed  their  bodies  from  the  sanctuary,  and  buried 
them  without  the  camp,  their  loose-fitting  tunics 
serving  for  winding-sheets  (Lev.  x.  4,  5).— 2.  One, 
probably  a  priest  or  Levite,  who  stood  at  Ezra's 
left  liand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Xeh. 
viii.  4). — 3.  One  of  Daniel's  three  companions 
(Dan.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19, ii.  17);  =  Meshach. 

*Mi'shal  (Heb.)  =  Misheal  (Josh.  xxi.  30). 

Mi'sham  (Heb.  swifl-ffoinff,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite,  son 
of  Elpaal,  and  descendant  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr. 
TiiL  12). 

Ml'site-al,  or  Misll'e-al  (Heb.  entreatti,  Ges.),  a  city 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  allotted  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites  (xxi.  30,  A.  Y.  "Mishal;"  1  Chr.  vL  74, 
A.  V.  "  Mashal "). 

Misll  ma  (Heb.  a  heaHvg,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Ish- 
mael  and  brother  of  Mibsam  1  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1 
Chr.  i.  30).  The  Masamani  of  Ptolemy  may  repre- 
sent the  tribe  of  Mishma. — i.  Son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  25),  brother  of  Mibsam  2.  These  brothers  were 
perhaps  named  after  the  older  brothers,  Mishma  1 
and  Mibsam  1. 

ICsh-man'nab  (Heb.  fatness,  Ges.),  the  fourth  of 
the  twelve  lion-faced  Gadites  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag(l  Chr.  xii.  10). 

MIsli'ra-ites  (fr.  Heb.  =  people  from  Jfishra 
[sfipp€7'i/  place?']),  a  town  or  place  otherwise  un- 
known, Ges.),  the,  the  fourth  of  the  four  "  families 
of  Kirjath-jearim,"  i.  e.  colonies  proceeding  there- 
from and  founding  towns  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

*  Mis'par  (Ileb.).     Mizpar  and  Mispereth. 

Blls'pc-retli  (Heb.  number,  Ges.),  one  of  those  who 
returned  with  Zenibbabel  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  viL  7);  called  Mizpar  (or  Mispar)  in  Ezr.  ii, 
2,  and  /spnARASts  in  1  Esd.  v.  8. 

Ilis're-photb-ma'im  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  place  in 
northern  Palestine,  in  close  connection  with  Zidon- 
rabbah,  i.  e.  Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8).  The  name  occurs 
again  in  the  enumeration  of  the  districts  remaining 
to  be  conquered  (xiii.  6).  Taken  as  Hebrew,  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name  is  burnings  of  waters, 
and  accordingly  it  is  taken  by  the  old  interpreters 
to  mean  warm  waters,  whether  natural,  i.  e.  hot 
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I  baths  or  springs — or  artificial,  i.  c.  salt,  glass,  or 
smelting  works;  more  probably  =  burnings  b>i the 
j  waters,  either  lime-kilns  or  sniclting-furnaces  sltu- 
j  ated  near  water  (Gesenius).     Probably  here,  us  iu 
'  many  other  cases  (so  Mr.  Grove),  a  meaning  has 
been  forced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to  an- 
other language,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiei-s  of  the  country.     Thomson   makes 
Misrephoth-inaim  =  a  collection  of  springs  called 
^Ain  Maslieirifeh,  on  the  sea-shore,  close  under  the 
Ra»  en-Xakhura  ;  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  very  far  from  Sidon.    May  it  not  rather  be 
Zarepiiath  ? 

*  Mkl,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  Id  = 
vapor,  mist,  rising  from  the  earth  and  forming 
clouds,  Ges.  (Gen.  ii.  6),  translated  "vapor"  once 
(Job  xxxvi.  27) ;  not  found  elsewhere. — 2.  Gr. 
achlus  =  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  Rbn.  A'.  7'.  Lac. 
(Acts  xiii.  11  only). — 3.  Gr.  zophoa  =  darkness, 
llachifss,  thick  gloom,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (2  Ptt.  ii. 
17),  twice  translated  "  darkness"  (4  ;  Jude  6),  and 
once  "  blackness  "  (Jude  13).  Cloud  ;  Dew  ;  Kaix, 
&c. 

Mite  (Gr.  lepton),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  iu 
the  time  of  our  Lord  (Mk.  xii.  41-44 ;  Lk.  xxi.  1—4). 
It  seems  in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest  piece 
of  money,  being  the  half  of  the  "farthing"  1,  and 
therefore  =  three-sixteenths  of  a  c«nt.  Peihnps  the 
"farthing"  was  the  more  common  coin.     Money. 

lUith'tlh  (Heb.  sweetness,  Ges.),  an  unknown  desert 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  28,  20). 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderisg. 

llith'nite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  a  place  or  tril)e 
named  Melhen,  otherwise  unknown),  tlif,  the  desig- 
nation of  Joshaphat,  one  of  David's  "  valiant  men" 
(1  Chr.  xi.  43). 

Mith're-datll  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  given  by  Miihra, 
the  sun-god,  Ges.,  Fii.,  kc. ;  given  to  Milhra,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson).  1.  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
Sheshbazzar  (Ez.  i.  8). — 2>  A  Persian  oflicer  at  Sa- 
maria, in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or  Smerdis  the 
Magian;  oneof  tliose  leagued  together  to  hinder  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 

Hithori-da'tes  [-teez]  (Gr.  and  L.  fr.  Pers.  =  Mirn- 
redath).  1.  Mithredath  1  (1  Esd.  ii.  11). — i,  Mith- 
REDATH  2  (ii.  16). 
JHl'trr.     Crown. 

Mlt-y-Ie'ne  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  [so  some]  from  hs 
founder's  daughter,  or  [so  others]  from  its  restorer, 
Schl.),  the  chief  town  of  Lesbos,  and  situated  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island.  At  Mitylcne  St.  Paul 
stopped  for  the  night  between  Assos  and  Chios 
(Acts  XX.  14,  16).  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  N.  W. ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
that  in  the  harbor  or  roadstead  of  Mitylcne  the  ship 
would  be  sheltered  from  that  wind.  Tlie  town  it- 
self was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings.  The  poetiss  Sappho  and  prct 
Alca?us,  the  physician  Theophrastus,  the  sage  Pit- 
tacus,  &c.,  were  natives  of  Mitylcne.  In  St.  Paul's 
day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  cities  of  the  .+3gean  which  have  contin- 
ued without  intermi.^sion  to  flourish  till  the  present 
day.  It  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  island, 
and  is  itself  now  called  sometimes  Castro,  some- 
times Milglen. 

Mixed  jlnl'tl-tade.  With  the  Israelites  who  jour- 
neyed from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  the  first  stage  of 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there  went  up  (Ex.  xii.  S8) 
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"  a  mixed  multitude "  (Heb.  ^ereb  rah,  margin  "  a 
great  mixture"),  who  have  not  hitherto  been  iden- 
titied.  Aben  Ezra  says  it  signifies  the  Egyptians 
wlio  were  mixed  with  them.  Rashi  on  Num.  xi.  4 
(where  the  Heb.  dsaphsuph  is  thus  translated)  iden- 
tifies the  "  mixed  multitude  "  of  Numbers  and  Ex- 
odus. During  their  residence  in  Egypt  marriages 
were  naturally  contracted  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  natives  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  This  hybrid  race  is 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  and 
is  most  probably  that  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Exodus.  That  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  is  a  general 
terra  including  all  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Is- 
raelite blood  is  evident ;  more  than  this  cannot  be 
positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it 
probably  denoted  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of 
the  Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of 
spurious  marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  them- 
selves Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other  nations. 
The  Heb.  ^ereb  is  translated  by  itself  "  mixed  mul- 
titude "  in  Neh.  xiii.  3  (compare  23-30),  after  the 
return  from  Babylon.  Gesenius  defines  it  "  a  mixed 
multitfidc,  mingled  mass,  of  strangers  and  foreigners 
who  follow  a  migrating  people  or  an  army."  Min- 
gled People. 

Mi'zar  (fr.  Heb.  =  smallness,  hence  small,  little, 
Gas.),  the  Hill  (Heb.  kar),  a  mountain  apparently  in 
the  northern  part  of  Transjordanic  Palestine,  from 
which  the  author  of  Ps.  xlii.  utters  his  pathetic  ap- 
peal (ver.  6).  The  name  appears  nowhere  else. 
Gesenius,  &c.,  suppose  it  a  summit  probably  in  the 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  or  Hermon.     Hill  2. 

Miz'pab,  and  JUiz'peh  (both  fr.  Heb.  =  watch- 
tower,  lofty  place,  Ges.),  the  name  borne  by  several 
places  in  ancient  Palestine.— 1 .  The  "  Mizpah  "  first 
mentioned,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by  Jacob 
and  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gilead  (25),  to 
serve  both  as  a  witness  to  the  covenant  then  entered 
into,  and  also  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  (52).  This  heap  received  a  name  from 
each  of  the  two  chief  actors  in  the  transaction — 
Galeed  and  Jegar-sahadctha.  Its  third  name,  Miz- 
pah, it  seems  from  the  narrative  to  have  derived 
from  neither  party,  but  to  have  possessed  already. 
The  name  remained  attached  to  the  ancient  meet- 
ing-place of  Jacob  and  Laban,  and  the  spot  where 
their  conference  had  been  held  became  a  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  and  a  place  for  solemn  conclave  and 
deliberation  in  times  of  difficulty  long  after.  On 
this  natural  "  watch-tower,"  when  the  last  touch  had 
been  put  to  their  misery  by  the  threatened  attack 
of  the  Ammonites,  did  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
semble for  the  choice  of  a  leader  (Judg.  x.  lY,  com- 
pare 16);  and  when  the  outlawed  Jephthah  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  leave  his  exile  and  take  the 
head  of  his  people,  his  first  act  was  to  go  to  "  the 
Mizpah,"  and  on  that  consecrated  ground  utter  all 
his  words  "  before  Jehovah."  At  Mizpah  he  seems 
to  have  henceforward  resided  ;  there  the  fatal  meet- 
ing took  place  with  his  daughter  on  his  return  from 
the  war  (xi.  34),  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  on 
the  altar  of  that  sanctuary  the  father's  terrible  vow 
was  consummated.  Most  probably  the  "  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead"  mentioned  here  only  =  the  Mizpah  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  narrative;  and  both  probably  = 
the  Ramath-mizpeii  and  RAMOTii-GiLEAn,  so  famous 
in  the  later  history  (so  Mr.  Grove  and  most  author- 
ities). Mr.  Grove  is  disposed  to  regard  this  Mizpah  as 
the  place  at  which  the  great  assembly  of  the  people 
was  held  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against 
Gibeah  after  the  outrage  on  the  Levitc  and  his  concu- 
bine (Judg.  XX,  1,  3,  xxi.  1,  6,  8).    Robinson  (i.  460), 
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Porter  (in  Kitto),  Prof.  Douglas  (in  Fairbaim),  &c^ 
regard  this  "  Mizpeh  "  as  =  No.  6  below.  Prof. 
Douglas  also  considers  the  "  Mizpah  "  of  Judg.  x. 
17,  xi.  11,  34  as  =  No.  6,  and  diflerent  from  ''Miz- 
peh of  Gilead  "  in  xi.  29.  Porter  supposes  the  Miz- 
pah of  Genesis  a  diflFerent  place  from  any  mentioned 
in  Judges,  and  perhaps  on  some  hill-top  N.  of  Gera- 
sa.  (Maiianaim.)  Mizpah  sUll  retained  its  name  in 
the  days  of  the  Slaccabees,  by  whom  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  with  the  other  cities  of  Gilead  (1  Mc.  v. 
35,  A.  V.  "  Maspha  ").— 2.  A  second  Mizpeh,  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan,  was  the  "  Mizpeh  of  Moab,"  where 
the  king  of  that  nation  was  living  when  David  com- 
mitted his  parents  to  his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.3).  The 
name  does  not  occur  again,  nor  is  there  any  clew  to 
the  situation  of  the  place.  It  may  have  been  Km 
OF  Moab,  the  modem  Kerak,  or  even  the  great 
Mount  Plsgah. — i,  A  third  was  "  the  land  of  Miz- 
peh," or  more  accurately  "  of  Mizpah,"  the  residence 
of  the  Hivites  who  joined  the  northern  confederacy 
against  Israel,  headed  by  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Josh, 
xi.  3).  No  other  mention  is  found  of  this  districi 
in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  identical  with — i.  "  The 
Valley  of  Mizpeh,"  to  which  the  discomfited  hosts 
of  the  same  confederacy  were  chased  by  Joshua  (xL 
8).  It  lay  eastward  from  Misrephoth-maim  ;  but  the 
situation  of  the  latter  place  is  by  no  means  certain. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  peculiar  term  (Ileb.  bik'dh) 
here  rendered  "  valley,"  then  we  may  accept  the 
"  land  of  Mizpah  "  or  "  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  "  as  = 
Ccelesyria  (Celostria),  the  Bukd^a  alike  of  the  mod- 
ern Arabs  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  But  this 
is  only  a  probable  inference.— 5.  "  Mizpeh,"  a  city 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38) ;  in  the  "  valley  "  (No. 
5),  or  maritime  lowland.  Van  de  Velde  suggests 
its  identity  with  the  present  llll  e^Sotfiyeli,  the 
Blanchegarde  of  the  Crusaders,  and  this  conjecture 
is  favored  by  Mr.  Grove,  Knobel,  Keil,  &c.  Porter 
(in  Kitto)  regards  this  site  as  too  far  N.  (Gath.) 
— 6.  "  Mizpeh,"  in  Joshua  and  Samuel ;  elsewhere 
"  Mizpah,"  a  "  city  "  of  Benjamin,  named  between 
Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent  proximity 
to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (Josh.  xviiL  26).  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  two  last-named  towns  is  also  implied 
in  the  later  history  (1  K.  xv.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6; 
Neh.  iii.  7).  It  was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by 
Asa  against  the  incursions  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (1 
K.  XV.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xli.  9) ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  residence 
of  the  superintendent  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  xl.  Y,  &c. ;  Gedaliah  1),  and  the  scene  of 
his  murder  and  of  the  romantic  incidents  connected 
with  the  name  of  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah. 
But  Mizpah  was  more  than  this.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  it  was  the  great  sanctuary  of  Jehovah, 
the  special  resort  of  the  people  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  solemn  deliberation.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
holy  cities  which  Samuel  visited  in  turn  as  judge  of 
the  people  (vni.  6,  16),  the  other  two  being  Bethel 
and  Gilgal.  Probably  this  is  the  Mizpah  of  Neb. 
iii.  7,  16,  19.  (See  also  No.  1  above.)  With  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  or  at  leu?t  its 
reputation,  seems  to  have  declined.  We  hear  of  no 
religious  act  in  connection  with  it  till  that  affecting 
assembly  called  together  thither,  as  to  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  their  forefathers,  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
"  when  the  Israelites  assembled  themselves  together 
and  came  to  Ma.spha  over  against  Jerusalem  ;  for 
in  Maspha  was  there  aforetime  a  place  of  prayer 
for  Israel"  (1  Mc.  iii.  46),    The  expression  "over 
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against,*  no  less  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
story,  seeras  to  require  that  from  Mizpah  the  City 
or  the  Temple  was  visible.  These  conditions  are 
satisfied  by  the  position  of  Scopus,  the  broad  ridge 
■which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
to  the  N.  and  E.,  from  which  the  traveller  gains, 
like  Titus,  his  first  view,  and  takes  his  last  farewell, 
of  the  domes,  walls,  and  towers  of  the  Holy  City 
(so  Mr.  Grove,  with  Stanley  and  Bonar).  Robinson 
(i.  460)  regards  NAy  SamwU  (  =  J^ojjhet  JSamvel), 
five  miles  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  probable  site 
of  Mizpah  of  Benjamin ;  and  this  identification  is 
accepted  by  Wilson  (ii.  86  ff.).  Porter  (Handbook, 
and  in  Kitto),  and  generally  (so  Prof.  Douglas,  in 
Fairbairn).  Nebi^  SamwU  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  whole  region,  rising  600  or  600  feet 
above  the  plain  of  Gibeon,  is  well  cultivated  in  ter- 
races, and  has  on  its  top  a  large  dilapidated  mosque, 
formerly  a  church,  and  a  little  village  (see  cut  under 
GiBEOS).  The  "  Mizpah  "  of  Hos.  v.  1  may  be  Mizpah 
of  Benjamin,  but  Porter  (in  Kitto)  prefers  "  Mizpeh 
of  Gilcad." 

Miz'par  (fr.  Heb.  =r  number,  Ges.),  properly  Mis- 
par,  as  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  and  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion; =  MisPERETH  (Ezr.  iL  2). 

lliz'peb.    Mizpah. 

Mlz'ra-im,  an  English  form  of  the  Heb.  miisrat/im, 
the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  0.  T.,  the  dual  of 
Heb.  Mdlsor,  which  is  less  frequently  employed. 
If  the  etymology  be  sought  in  Hebrew  it  might  sig- 
nify a  mound,  tmlwark,  or  citadel,  or  distress ;  but 
no  one  of  these  meanings  is  apposite.  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole  prefers,  with  Gesenius,  to  look  to  the  Arabic. 
In  the  Kdmoos,  one  of  the  meanings  given  to  ilisr, 
the  corresponding  Arabic  word,  is  red  earth  or  mud, 
and  this  Mr.  Poole  believes  is  the  true  one,  from  its 
correspondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  coun- 
try, Kan,  which  signifies  black,  and  was  given  to  it 
for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil.  Gesenius  ac- 
cepts another  meaning  of  the  Arabic  word,  viz.  limit, 
border. — Mizraim  first  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And  the  sons  of 
Ham  ;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan  " 
(ver.  6 ;  compare  1  Chr.  u  8).  If  the  names  be  in  or- 
der of  seniority,  we  can  form  no  theory  as  to  their 
settlements  from  their  places ;  but  if  the  arrange- 
ment be  geographical,  the  placing  may  afford  a  clew 
to  the  positions  of  the  Hamite  lands.  CiSH  would 
stand  first  as  the  most  widely-spread  of  these  peoples, 
extending  from  Babylon  to  the  upper  Nile ;  the  terri- 
tory of  Mizraim  would  be  the  next  to  the  N.,  em- 
bracing Egypt  and  its  colonies  on  the  N.W.  and  N.E. ; 
Phut  as  dependent  on  Egypt  might  follow  Mizraim  ; 
and  Canaan  as  the  northernmost  would  end  the 
list  Egypt,  the  "  land  of  Ham,"  may  have  been 
the  primitive  seat  of  these  four  stocks.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  Mizraites,  though  we  have  tribes 
extending  far  beyond  Egypt,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  all  had  their  first  seat  in  Mizraim,  and  spread 
thence,  as  is  distinctly  said  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
the  order  seems  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
same  is  not  so  clear  of  the  Canaauites.  The  list  is 
thus  given  in  Gen.  x. : — "  And  Mizraim  begat  LuniM, 
and  AxAMiM,  and  Lehabim,  and  XAPHTrHiM,  and 
Pathrusim,  and  Caslchim  (out  of  whom  came 
Philistim),  and  Caphtorim  "  (13, 14 ;  compare  1  Chr. 
i.  11,  12).  Mizraim,  therefore,  like  Cush,  and  per- 
haps Ham,  geographically  represents  a  centre 
whence  colonies  went  forth  in  the  remotest  period 
of  post-diluvian  history.  Mr.  Poole  regards  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Mizraites  as  showing  that  their  colo- 
nies were  but  a  part  of  the  great  migration  that  gave 


the  Cushites  the  command  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  which  explains  the  afiinity  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments show  us  between  the  pre-Uellenic  Cretans 
and  Carians  (the  latter  no  doubt  the  Lclegea  of  the 
Greek  writers)  and  the  Philistines.  In  the  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  Hebrew  names  fur  Egypt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates  the 
two  regions  into  which  the  country  has  always  been 
divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its  iuhabitnnts.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  singular,  as  distinct 
from  the  dual,  signifies  Lower  Egypt ;  but  this  con- 
jecture cannot  be  maintained  (so  Mr.  Poole). 

Mll'zuh  (Heb. /rar, Ges.),  a  "duke"  of  Edom  ; 
son  of  Reucl  and  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvL  18, 
17;  I  Chr.  L  37). 

Mu'sei  [na-J  (Gr.  remembering,  Schl. ),  an  "  old 
disciple,"  mentioned  as  one  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  16).  Probably  his  residence 
at  this  time  was  not  Cesarea,  but  Jerusalem.  He 
was  a  Cyi>rian  (Cyprus)  by  birth,  and  may  have 
been  a  fiiend  of  Bai-nabas  (Act«  iv.  36),  and  pos- 
sibly brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  by 
him. 

Mo'ab  (Heb.  =  from  my  father,  LXX.,  Jos.,  De 
Wette,  &c. ;  going  iv  of  the  father,  Hiller,  Sim. ;  seed 
of  the  faUker,  Ros.,  Ges.,  &c. ;  a  mshed-for,  longed- 
for  oiie,  Fii.),  son  of  Lot's  eldest  daughter,  and 
elder  brother  of  Ben-Ammi,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  37) ;  also  the  nation  descended 
from  him.  Zoar  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of 
Lot.  From  this  centre  the  brother-tribes  spread 
themselves.  Ammon,  whose  disposition  seems 
throughout  to  have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled, 
went  to  the  N.  E.  Moab,  whose  habits  were  more 
settled  and  peaceful,  remained  nearer  their  original 
seat.  The  rich  highlands  which  crown  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend 
northward  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  appear  at  that  early  date  to  have  borne  a 
name  which  in  its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us 
as  Shaveh-kiriathaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  branch  of  the  Repraim.  This  ancient  people, 
the  Emim,  gradually  became  extinct  before  the 
Moabites,  who  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  m  hole 
of  the  rich  elevated  tract  referred  to.  With  the 
highlands  they  occupied  also  the  lowlands  at  their 
feet.  Of  the  valuable  district  of  the  highlands  they 
were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  posses.«ion.  The 
warlike  Amorites  crossed  the  Jordan  and  overran 
the  richer  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  X.,  driving 
Moab  back  to  his  original  position  behind  the  nat- 
ural bulwark  of  the  Arxox.  The  plain  of  the 
Jordan  vallev  appears  to  have  remained  in  the 
power  of  Moab.  When  Israel  reached  the  boundary 
of  the  country,  this  contest  had  only  very  recently 
occurred.  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king,  under  whose 
command  Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign- 
ing there:  the  ballads  commemorating  the  event 
were  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mouth  (Num.  xxi. 
27-30).  Of  these  events  we  obtain  the  above  out- 
line only  from  the  fragments  of  ancient  documents 
(xxi.  26-30;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11).  The  position  into 
which  the  Moabites  were  driven  by  the  incursion  of 
the  Amorites  was  a  very  circumscribed  one,  in  ex- 
tent not  half  that  which  they  had  lost.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  much  more  secure,  and  was  well 
suited  for  the  occupation  of  a  people  whose  dispo- 
sition was  not  so  warlike  as  that  of  their  neighbors. 
The  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Amorites, 
divided  itself  naturally  into  three  distinct  and  in- 
dependent portions.  Each  of  these  portions  appean 
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to  have  had  its  name  by  which  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably designated.  (1.)  The  enclosed  corner  or  can- 
ton S.  of  the  Arnon  was  the  "  field  of  Moab  "  (Heb. 
gddeh,  A.  V.  "country  ;  "  Ru.  i.  1,  2,  6,  &c.).  (2.) 
The  more  open  rolling  country  X.  of  the  Arnon, 
opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  was 
the  "  land  of  Moab  "  (Heb.  erels  [see  Darth]  ;  Deut. 
L  5,  xxxii.  49,  .&c.).  (3.)  The  sunk  district  in  the 
tropical  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  taking  its 
name  from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself — the 
Akabah— was  the  ^Arboth-Afiilb  =  ihe  dry  regiorw, 
lin  the  A.  V.  "  plains  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxii.  1, 
&C.).  Outside  of  the  hills,  which  enclosed  the  "  field 
of  Moab "  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  S.  E.,  lay  the 
vast  pasture-grounds  of  the  waste,  uncultivated 
country  (A.  V.  "  wilderness ; "  see  Desert  2)  which 
is  described  as  "  facing  Moab "  on  the  E.  (A.  V. 
"  before  Moab,  toward  the  sun-rising,"  Xum.  xxL 
11).  Through  this  latter  district  Israel  appears  to 
have  approached  the  Promised  Land.  Some  com- 
munication had  evidently  taken  place,  though  of 
what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  ascertain 
(Deut.  ii.  28,  29,  xsiiL  4  ;  Judg.  xi.  17).  But  what- 
ever the  communication  may  have  been,  the  result 
was  that  Israel  did  not  traverse  Moab,  but  turning 
to  the  right  passed  outside  the  mountains,  through 
the  "  wilderness,"  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  terri- 
tory above  described  (Deut.  ii.  8 ;  Judg.  xi.  18),  and 
finally  took  up  their  position  in  the  country  N.  of 
the  Arnon,  from  which  Moab  had  so  lately  been 
ejected.  Here  the  headquarters  of  the  nation  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  while  the  conquest 
of  Bashan  was  being  effected.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  visit  of  Balaam  took  place.  The 
whole  of  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan,  except  the 
little  comer  occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession 
of  the  invaders,  and  although  at  the  period  in 
question  the  main  body  had  descended  from  the 
upper  level  to  the  plains  of  Shittim,  the  ^Arboth- 
Modb,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  yet  a  great  number 
must  have  remained  on  the  upper  level,  and  the 
towns  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine  of  the  Ar- 
non were  still  occupied  by  their  settlements  (Num. 
xxL  24 ;  Judg.  xi.  26).  It  was  a  situation  full  of 
alarm  for  a  nation  which  had  already  suffered  so 
severely.  The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions in  Numbers  perhaps  hardly  conveys  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extremity  in  which  Balak 
found  himself  in  his  unexpected  encounter  with 
the  new  nation  and  their  mighty  Divinity.  The 
connection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the  compara- 
tively inoffensive  character  of  the  former,  are  shown 
in  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the 
departure  of  Balaam.  The  latest  d*ate  at  which 
the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction,  is  found  in 
the  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Midian  "  in  the  field  of 
Moab"  by  the  Edomite  King  Hadad  the  son  of 
Bedad,  which  occurred  five  generations  before  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  46).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
the  relations  of  Moab  with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed 
character.  With  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose 
possessions  at  their  eastern  end  were  separated  from 
those  of  Moab  only  by  the  Jordan,  they  had  at 
least  one  severe  struggle,  in  union  with  their  kindred 
tlie  Ammonites,  and  also  for  this  time  only,  the  wild 
Amalekitcs  from  the  S.  (Judg.  iii.  12-30).  (EoLox; 
Ehcd  2.)  The  feud  continued  with  true  Oriental 
pertinacity  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter 
,of  the  Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1  Sam.  xi., 
and  among  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  especially 
menUoned  (xiv.  47).    But  while  such  were  their 


relations  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  story  of 
Rlth,  on  the  other  hand,  testifies  to  the  existence 
of  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Moab  and  Beth- 
lehem, one  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  By  his  descent 
from  Ruth,  David  may  be  said  to  have  had  iloabite 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  relationship  was  sufficient, 
especially  when  combined  with  the  blood-feud  be- 
tween Moab  and  Benjamin,  already  alluded  to,  to 
warrant  his  visiting  the  land  of  his  ancestress,  and 
committing  his  parents  to  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Moab,  when  hard  pressed  by  Saul  (xiiL 
3,  4).  But  here  all  friendly  relation  stops  for- 
ever. The  next  time  the  name  is  mentioned  is  in 
the  account  of  David's  war,  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  last-mentioned  event.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  were  put  to  death ;  the  remsdnder  became 
bondmen,  and  were  subjected  to  an  annual  tribute. 
The  spoils  went  to  swell  the  treasures  which  David 
was  amassing  for  the  future  Temple  (2  Sam.  viii.  2, 
11,  12;  1  Chr.  xviii.  2,  11).  So  signsd  a  vengeance 
can  only  have  been  occasioned  by  some  act  of  per- 
fidy or  insult,  like  that  which  brought  down  a  simi- 
lar treatment  on  the  Ammonites  (2Sam.  x.).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  king  of  Moab  be- 
trayed the  trust  which  David  reposed  in  him,  and 
either  himself  killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or  sur- 
rendered them  to  Saul.  But  this,  though  not  im- 
probable, is  nothing  more  than  conjecture.  It  must 
have  been  a  considerable  time  before  Moab  recov- 
ered from  so  severe  a  blow.  At  the  disruption  of 
the  kingdom,  Moab  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the 
northern  realm.  At  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty 
years  later,  we  find  Moab  paj-ing  him  the  enormous 
tribute,  apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and 
the  same  number  of  wethers  (Lamb  4)  with  their 
fleeces.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Moabitea 
should  have  seized  the  moment  of  Aliab's  death  to 
throw  off  so  burdensome  a  yoke ;  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  such  a  drain  on  their  re- 
sources, they  were  ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  a  war  with  a  state  in  every  respect  far 
their  superior.  Their  first  step,  after  asserting  their 
independence,  was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  XX.).  The  army  was  a  huge  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-assorted  elements,  and  the  expedition 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  de- 
struction. Dissensions  arose,  and  the  army  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  had  only  to  watch  the  extermination  of 
one-half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to 
seize  the  prodigious  booty  left  on  the  field.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Ju- 
dah, and  Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  The 
three  confederate  armies  approached  not  as  usual 
by  the  N.,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  through  the  parched  valleys  of  Upper  Edom. 
As  the  host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless 
the  same  Mesha  1  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab, 
assembled  the  whole  of  his  people  on  the  boundary 
of  his  territory.  Here  they  remained  all  night  on 
the  watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning  the  sun 
rose  suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rolling 
plain,  and  shone  with  a  blood-red  glare  on  a  multi- 
tude of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  wady  at  their  feet 
To  them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable.  The  army 
had,  like  their  own  on  the  late  occasion,  fallen  out 
in  the  night ;  these  red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the 
slain ;  those  who  were  not  killed  had  fled,  and  noth- 
ing stood  between  them  and  the  pillage  of  the 
camp.  The  cry  "  Moab  to  the  spoil !  "  was  rai-scd. 
Down  the  slopes  they  rushed-  in  headlong  disorder. 
Then  occurred  one  of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which 
can  happen  but  once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  A 
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.  nation.  Tho  Moabites  fled  back  in  confusion,  fol- 
lowed and  cut  down  at  every  step  by  their  enemies. 
Far  inward  did  tlie  pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities, 
and  farms,  and  orchards,  of  that  rich  district :  nor 
.when  tiie  slaughter  was  over  was  the  horrid  work 
of  destruction  done.  Tiie  towns  were  demolished, 
;and  the  stones  strewed  over  the  tilled  fields.  The 
ifountains  of  water  were  choked,  and  all  good  timber 
Jfelled.  At  last  the  struggle  collected  itself  at  KiR- 
liiARASETH.  Here  Mesha  took  refuge  with  his  family 
land  with  the  remnants  of  his  army.  The  heights 
around  were  covered  with  slingers,  who  discharged 
their  volleys  of  stones  on  the  town.  At  length, 
Mesha,  collecting  round  him  700  of  his  best  war- 
riors, made  a  desperate  sally,  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  his  way  through  to  his  special  foe,  the  king 
of  Edom.  But  he  was  driven  back.  And  then  an 
awful  spectacle  amazed  and  horrified  the  besiegers. 
The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
mounted  the  wall,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thou- 
sands who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast  amphi- 
theatre, the  father  killed  and  burnt  his  child  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  gods  of  his  country. 
Shortly  afterward  we  hear  of  "  bands  " — i.  e.  pil- 
laging, marauding  parties — of  the  Moabites  making 
their  incursions  into  Israel  in  the  spring,  as  if  to 
spoil  the  early  corn  before  it  was  fit  to  cut  (2  K. 
xiii.  20).  A  king  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killed 
and  burnt  by  Moab  (Am.  ii.  1).  In  the  "  Burden 
of  Moab"  (Is.  XV.,  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document 
full  of  interesting  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
nation  at  the  death  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (b.  g. 
726).  Moab  has  regained  more  than  his  former 
prosperity,  and  has  besides  extended  himself  over 
the  district  which  he  originally  occupied,  and  which 
was  less  vacant  at  the  removal  of  Reuben  to  As- 
syria (1  Chr.  V.  25,  2G).  This  passage  of  Isaiah 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  Jer.  xlviii.  The 
latter  was  pronounced  more  than  a  century  later, 
about  B.  c.  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Xebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  The  difficulty  of  so  many  of  the  towns 
of  Reuben  being  mentioned,  as  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  Moab,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  re- 
membering that  the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring  na- 
tions— and  therefore  of  Moab — had  been  adopted  by 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  for  some  time  previously 
to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath-pileser  ( 1  Chr.  v. 
25),  and  that  many  of  the  sanctuaries  were  prob- 
ably even  at  the  date  of  the  original  delivery  of  the 
denunciation  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Che.mosh 
and  MiLCOM.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities 
which  Jeremiah  describes  may  have  been  inflicted 
in  any  one  of  the  numerous  visitations  from  the  As- 
syrian army,  under  which  these  unhappy  countries 
suffered  at  the  period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  allusions  in  these  prophetic  denunci- 
ations to  the  condition  of  Moab  bear  the  evident 
stamp  of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew  their  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  The  nation  appears  in  them  as 
high-spirited,  wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a  cer- 

]  tain  extent  civilized,  enjoying  a  wide  reputation  and 
popularity.  And  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
are  not  merely  temporary  circumstances,  but  were 
the  enduring  characteristics  of  the  people.  In  this 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  pastoral 
people  of  Syria,  Moab  stood  next  to  Israel  in  all 
matters  of  material  wealth  and  civilization.  Half 
the  allusions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages 
referred  to  must  forever  remain  obscure.  Many 
expressions,  also,  such  as  the  "  weeping  of  Jazer," 
the  "heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the  "shadow  of 


Heshbon,"  the  "  lions,"  must  be  unintelligible.   But 
nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obsolete  the  tone  of 
tenderness  and  affection  which  makes  itself  felt  in 
u  hundred  expressions  throughout  these  precious 
documents.     Isaiah  refers  to  the  subject  in  another 
passage  of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  char- 
acter than  before  (xxv.  10-12).     Ilerc  the  cxteruii- 
nation,  the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is  contem- 
plated by  the  prophet  with  triumph,  as  one  of  tlio 
first  results  of  tiie  reestablishment  of  Jehovah  on 
Moiint  Zion.     Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  denun-' 
elation  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  have 
hardly  a  reference  to  Moab.     Zephaniah,  writing  iu 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  8-10)  for 
their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no 
acts  of  hostility  arc  recorded  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.     From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
9-21)  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  just 
before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  prophet  that 
the  nations  surrounding  Israel — and  Moab  among 
the  rest — were  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by  the 
Chaldeans  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  yeais  (see 
ver.  11),  from  which,  however,  they  should  eventual- 
ly be  restored  to  their  own  country  (12,  xlviii.  47). 
From  another  record  of  the  events  of  the  same 
period  or  of  one  only  just  subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2), 
it  would  appear,  however,  that  Moab  made  terms 
with  the  Chaldeans,  and  for  the  time  acted  in  con- 
cert with  them  in  harassing  and  plundering  the 
kingdom  of  Jehoiakim.     Four  or  five  years  later,  in 
the  first  year  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  1),  these  hos- 
tilities must  have  ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regu- 
lar intercourse  between  Moab  and  the  court  at  Je- 
rusalem (3),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests,  negotiat- 
ing a  combined  resistance  to  the  common  enemy. 
The  brunt  of  the  storm  must  have  fallen  on  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.     In  Ezekiel's  time,  the   cities  of 
Moab  were  still  flourishing,  "  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try," destined  to  become  at  a  future  day  a  prey  to 
the  "men  of  the  East" — the  Bedouins  of  the  great 
desert  of  the  Euphrates  (Ez.  xxv.  8-1 1 ).    After  the 
return   from  the  Captivity,  a  Moabite,  Sanballat  of 
Horonaim,  took  the  chief  part  in  annoying  and  en- 
deavoring to  hinder  the  operations  of  the  rebuildera 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).     During 
the  interval  since  the  return  of  the  first  caravan 
from  Babylon,  the  illegal  practice  of  marriages  be- . 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around,  Moab 
amongst  the  rest,  had   become   frequent.      Even 
among  the  families  of  Israel  who  returned  from  the 
Captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of  Tahath- 
MOAB  (Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  4;  Neh.  iii.   11,  &c.),  a  name 
which  must  certainly  denote  a  Moabite  connection. 
In  Judith  (iv.  3),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  shortly 
after  the  return  from  Captivity,  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites are  represented  as  dwelling  in  their  ancient 
seats,  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the  Assyrian  gen- 
eral.    In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  i.  e.  about  a.  d.  380, 
the  name  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Rabbath  (Ar), 
both  being  called  Moab.     It  also  lingered  for  some 
time  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kir  of  Moab,  which, 
as  Charakmoba,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  as  late 
as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  53C,  fonned  the 
see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title.  Since  that  time 
the  modern  name  Kernk  has  superseded  the  older 
one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has  been  found  either  in 
records  or  in  the  country  itself.  Like  the  other  coun- 
tries E.  of  Jordan,  Moab  has  been  very  little  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  beyond  its  general  characteristics 
hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  it.    Sectzen  (1806-7), 
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Burckhardt  (1812X  Irby  and  Mangles  (1818),  and 
De  Saulcy  ( 1851 ),  have  passed  through  Moab  Proper, 
from  Wculi/  Mojeh  to  Keral:  In  one  thing  all  agree, 
the  extraordinary  number  of  ruins  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  whole  country  is  undulating,  and, 
after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached, 
without  any  serious  inequalities  or  conspicuous 
vegetation.  '  The  language  of  the  Moabites  was  per- 
haps a  dialect  of  Hebrew.  In  the  few  communica- 
tions recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and 
Israelites  no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (Ru. ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4,  &C.).  For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites,  see 
Chkmosh,  MoLKcn,  Peor.  Of  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms we  have  hardly  a  trace.     IIair. 

•  Ms'ab-ite  =  descendant  of  Moab,  or  one  from 
MOAB  (Deut.  ii.  9,  11,  29,  xxiii.  3,  &c.). 

•  Mo  ab-i-tess  (i  as  in  Moabite)  =  a  female  de- 
scendant of  Moab,  or  woman  of  Moab(Ru.  L  22  ;  2 
Chr.  xxiv.  26,  &c.). 

•  Md'aV>i-ti$ii,  adj.  =  of  or  belonging  to  Moab 
(Ru.  ii.  6). 

Me*a-di'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  festival  of  Jehovah,  Ges.), 
a  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel ;  =  Maadiah.  The  chief  of  the  house 
in  the  time  of  high -priest  Joiakim  was  Piltai  (Xeh. 
xii.  17). 

Hoch'nBr[mok-]  (fr.  Gr.  form  of  Heb.  =  boihng, 
Joaming,  Sim.,  Grove?),  the  Brook,  a  torrent,  i.  e.  a 
uadi/,  mentioned  only  in  Jd.  vii.  18.  The  torrent 
Mochmur  may  be  either  the  HWy  Makfuriyeh,  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  which  ^Akrabeh  stands,  or 
the  Wadjf  Ahmar,  which  is  the  eastern  continuation 
of  the  former  toward  the  Wady  Fasail  and  the 
Jordan. 

Mo'dlB  (L.  fr.  Heb.),  a  place  not  mentioned  in 
either  Old  or  X.  T.,  though  rendered  immortal  by 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  Maccabean  family  ( 1  Mc.  xiii.  25  ;  Maccabees), 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  contained  their  an- 
cestral sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix.  19).  It  was  here  that 
Mattathias  struck  the  first  blow  of  resistance.  Mat- 
tathias  himself,  and  subsequently  his  sons  Judas 
and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  family  tomb,  and 
over  them  Simon  erected  a  structure  which  is  mi- 
nutely described  in  1  Mc.  xiii.  25-30,  and,  with  less 
detail,  by  Josephus.  At  Modin  the  Maccabean 
armies  encamped  on  the  eves  of  two  of  their  most 
memorable  victories — that  of  Judas  over  Antiochus 
Eupator  (2  Mc.  xiii  14),  and  that  of  Simon  over 
Cendebeus  (1  Mc.  xvi.  4),  the  last  battle  of  the  vet- 
eran chief  before  his  assassination.  The  only  indi- 
cation of  the  position  of  the  place  to  be  gathered 
from  the  above  notices  is  contained  in  the  last,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  "  the  plain," 
i.  e.  the  great  maritime  lowland  of  Philistia  (ver.  6). 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  specified  as  near 
Diospolis,  i.  e.  Lydda  ;  while  the  notice  in  the  Mish- 
na,  and  the  comments  of  Bartenora  and  Maimoni- 
dcs,  state  that  it  was  fifteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Je- 
rusalem. At  the  same  time  the  description  of  the 
monument  seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty 
as  to  he  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that  even 
the  details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernible  there- 
from. All  these  conditions,  excepting  the  last,  are 
tolerably  fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  sites  called 
Lalrdn  and  Kuhdh.  The  former,  favored  by  Robin- 
eon,  Porter,  Thomson,  &c.,  is  fifteen  Roman  miles 
W.  \.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  about  eight  English  miles 
from  Lydd,  fifteen  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  ex- 
tensive ancient  remains  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
latter  is  two  miles  further  from  Jerusalem  on  the 


most  westerly  spur  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin.  The 
mediaeval  and  modern  tradition  places  Modin  at 
SiJba^  an  eminence  S.  of  Kiir'id  el-Etiab  (Kirjath- 
jearim) ;  but  this  being  not  more  than  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much  as  twenty-five 
from  Lydda  and  thirty  from  the  sea,  and  also  far 
removed  from  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance 
with  every  one  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  rec- 
ords. The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  to  have 
been  still  shown  when  he  wrote,  about  a.  d.  320. 
Any  restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imperfect 
an  account  as  that  given  in  1  Mc.  and  by  Josephus 
can  never  be  any  thing  more  than  conjecture. 

Moeth(Gr.).  In  1  Esd.  viii.  63,  "Noadiah  the 
son  of  Binnui "  (Ezr.  viii.  33),  a  Levite,  is  called 
"  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabban." 

Mol'a-dah  (Heb.  birth,  lineage,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  given  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  26,  xix. 
2).  In  the  latter  tribe  it  remained  at  any  rate  till 
the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  28),  but  afterward  it 
seems  to  have  come  back  into  the  hands  of  Judah, 
by  whom  it  was  reinhabited  alter  the  Captivity 
( Neh.  xi.  26).  In  the  Onomasticon  a  place  named 
Malatha  is  spoken  of  as  in  the  interior  of  Daroma ; 
and  further  it  is  mentioned  as  four  miles  from  Arad 
and  twenty  from  Hebron.  Ptolemy  also  speaks  of 
a  Maliattha  as  near  Elusa.  The  requirements  of 
these  notices  are  all  very  fairly  answered  by  the 
position  of  the  modern  el-jfilh,  a  site  of  ruins,  with 
two  large  wells,  about  four  English  miles  from  Till 
\irad,  seventeen  or  eighteen  from  Hebron,  and  nine 
or  ten  due  E.  of  Beer-sheba. 

Mole,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  linshemetK, 
occurring  in  the  list  of  unclean  bii"ds  in  Lev.  xL 
18;  Deut.  xiv.  16  (A.  V.  "swan"),  and  in  Lev.  xL 
30  (A.  v.,  LXX.,  Vulg.,  &c.,  "  mole  ").  Bochart  has 
argued  with  much  force  in  behalf  of  the  "  chame- 
leon "  being  the  tinxhemeth.  The  only  clew  to  an 
identification  is  to  be  found  in  the  etymolog}*,  and 
in  the  context.  Bochart  conjectures  that  the  Heb. 
root  ndsham,  to  breathe,  from  which  tinshemeth  is 
derived,  has  reference  to  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst 
the  ancients  that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air. 
Probably  the  animals  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  30  are 
different  kinds  of  lizards  ;  perhaps  therefore,  since 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view, 
the  chameleon  may  be  the  animal  intended  by 
tinshemeth  in  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  chameleon's  lung  is 
very  large,  and  when  filled  with  air  it  renders  the 
body  semi-transparent ;  from  the  creature's  power 
of  abstinence,  no  doubt  arose  the  fable  that  it  lived 
on  air.  X^umerous  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  changes  of  color  in  its  skin.  It 
lives  on  trees,  its  five  toes  being  in  two  groups  for 
grasping ;  its  tail  is  also  fitted  for  grasping ;  it  seizes 
its  insect  prey  by  darting  out  its  long  tongue,  to  the 
viscous  tip  of  which  the  insect  adheres ;  its  eyes  act 
independently  of  one  another.  The  chameleons  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  genus  of  saurians  or  lizard-like 
reptiles,  which  inhabit  Asia  and  AfHca,  and  the 
South  of  Europe;  the  Chamefeo  vulgaris  is  the 
species  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Gosse  (in 
Fairbaim)  supposes  the  tinshemeth  may  be  the  blind 
mole-rat  (.Is/Jfl/rtz  tupMiu),  vhxch  inhabits  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Hasselquist  describes 
the  burrows  of  these  animals  as  abundant  on  the 
plains  of  Sharon.  The  name  "  mole  "  is  popularly 
applied  to  many  small  Insectivorous  burrowing 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  family  7aljndte.  Moles 
have  no  external  ears,  very  small  eyes,  and  soft 
compact  fur.  The  common  European  mole  is 
Talpa  Europaa;  the  most  common  American  spe- 
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c5c8  are  of  the  genus  Scalops. — 2.  Heb.  hephor  (or 
ch^phor)  peroth  (=  the  diggitig  of  rats,  i.  e.  rats'  holes, 


Chameleon  {Ckamtleo  ni/fan'<}.— <Fbn.) 

better  read  as  one  plural  word  =  rat^,  Ges.),  trans- 
lated "  moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  and  Vulgate  in  Is.  ii. 
20.     Perhaps  no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew 


Blind  Jiolent  (J  ipalax  t^,klu4).—(Fhn.) 

words  to  any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes  and 
burrows  of  rats,  mice,  &c.,  which  we  know  frequent 
ruins  and  deserted  places, 

Mo'loeh  (Heb.  dominion,  rule,  Fii. ;  see  below). 
The  fire-god  Molech  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  essentially  identical  with 
the  Moabitish  Chkmosh.  Fire-gods  appear  to  have 
been  common  to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and  Arab 
tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  element  un- 
der an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most  inhuman 
rites.  Among  these  were  human  sacrifices,  purifi- 
cations and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of  the  firet- 
born,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  and 
virginity.  To  this  class  of  divinities  belonged  the 
old  Canaanitish  Molech.  The  root  of  the  word 
Wolcch  is  the  same  as  that  of  mekch,  or  "  king," 
and  hence  he  is  identified  with  Malcham  ("  their 
king")  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30  and  Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  as  invested 
with  regal  honors  in  his  character  of  a  tutelary 
deity,  the  lord  and  master  of  his  people.  Our 
translators  have  recognized  this  identity  in  their 
rendering  of  Am.  v.  26  (where  "  your  Moloch  "  is 
literally  "your  king,"  as  in  the  margin),  following 
the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  84. 
The  first  direct  historical  allusion  to  Molech-worship 
is  in  the  description  of  Solomon's  idolatry  in  his  old 
age  (IK.  xi.  7).     In  ver.  6  the  same  deity  is  called 


MiLCOM.  Most  of  the  Jewish  intcrpretors  say  that 
in  the  worship  of  Molech  the  children  were  n(,t 
burnt,  but  made  to  pass  between  two  burning  pyroB 
as  a  purificatory  rite.  But  the  allusions  to'  the 
actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  ;  and 
Aben  Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii.  21,  savs  that 
"  to  cause  to  pass  through  "  =  '•  to  bum."  Compare 
Deut.  xii.  81 ;  2  K,  xxiii.  10,  13;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  8; 
Ps.  cvi.  37,  38;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  6,  xxxii.  86;  Ez. 
xvi.  20,  21,  xxiii.  37.  The  worship  of  Molech  is 
evidently  alluded  to,  though  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, in  connection  with  star-worship  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  in  2  K.  xvii.  16, 17,  xxi.  6,  6,  which  secma 
to  show  that  Molech,  the  flame-god,  and  Baal,  the 
sun-god,  whatever  their  distinctive  attributes,  and 
whether  or  not  the  latter  is  a  general  appellation 
including  the  former,  were  worshipped  with  the 
same  rites.  The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by 
Movers  to  have  been  not  so  much  an  expiatory  as 
a  purificatory  rite,  by  which  the  victims  were  purged 
from  the  dross  of  the  body  and  attained  union  with 
the  deity.  But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel, 
and  Edom,  he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  burnt- 
offering,  probably  to  Chemosh,  his  national  divinity, 
has  more  of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to 
appease  an  angry  deity  than  of  a  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation. According  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  what 
source  we  know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of 
brass,  hollow  within,  and  was  situated  without  Jeru- 
salem. Kimchi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it  as 
"  set  within  seven  chapels,  and  whoso  offered  fine 
flour  they  open  to  him  one  of  them  ;  (whoso  offered) 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him  two ; 
a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three  ;  a  ram,  they  open  to 
him  four  ;  a  calf,  they  open  to  him  five ;  an  ox,  they 
open  to  him  six ;  and  so  whoever  offered  his  son 
they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his  face  was  (that)  of 
a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth  like  a  man  who 
opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something)  of  his  neigh- 
bor. And  they  kindled  it  with  fire,  and  the  priests  took 
the  babe  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Molech,  and 
the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  why  was  it  called 
Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  Because  they  used  to  make 
a  noise  with  drums  (Heb.  iopfi)  that  the  father 
might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  and  have  pity 
upon  him,  and  return  to  him.  Hinnom,  because  the 
babe  wailed  (menahem),  and  the  noise  of  his  wail- 
ing went  up.  Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called) 
Hinnom  because  the  priests  used  to  say,  'May  it 
profit  thee !  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee !  may  it  be  of 
sweet  savor  to  thee  ! '  "  All  this  detail  is  probably 
as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  unsound,  but  we 
have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  By  these  chapels 
Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in  Am.  v.  26  and  Acts 
vii.  43,  "  to  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch."  It  was 
more  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in  which  the  figure 
of  the  god  was  carried  in  processions  (compare  Is. 
xlvi.  1 ;  Bar.  vi.  4),  or  which  contained,  as  Movers 
conjectures,  the  bones  of  children  who  had  been 
sacrificed  and  were  used  for  magical  purposes. 
Many  instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in  an- 
cient writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  0.  T.  of  the  manner  in  which  Mo- 
lech was  worshipped.  The  Carthaginians,  accord- 
ing to  Augustine,  offered  children  to  Saturn.  Among 
the  Rhodians  a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos  (Saturn) 
on  the  6th  July.  According  to  Manetho,  Amosis 
abolished  the  same  practice  in  Egjpt  at  Heliopolis 
sacred  to  Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the  Phe- 
nicians,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity,  sacri- 
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ficed  to  Saturn  one  of  Iheir  relatives.  Diodorus 
Siculus  records  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  be- 
si^ed  by  Agathot-les,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  offered  in 
public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of  their  noblest  chil- 
dren, while  others  voluntarily  devoted  themselves 
to  the  number  of  300.  His  description  of  the  statue 
of  the  god  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Motech, 
which  has  been  quoted,  ilolech,  "  the  king,"  was 
the  lord  and  master  of  the  Ammonites ;  their  coun- 
try was  his  possession  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  as  Moab  was 
the  heritage  of  Chemosh ;  the  princes  of  the  land 
were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (xlix.  3;  Am.  i.  15). 
His  priests  were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking 
precedence  of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of  Her- 
cules at  Tyre  was  second  to  the  king,  and  like  Mo- 
lech,  the  god  himself  is  ilelkart,  "  the  king  of  the 
city."  The  priests  of  Molcch,  like  those  of  other 
idols,  were  called  Chemarim  (2  K.  xxxiii.  5 ;  Hos.  xi. 
fi;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

Ht'li  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari  (1  Esd. 
Till.  47 ;  compare  Ezr.  viii.  18). 

Ho'iid  (Heb.  begetUr,  Ges.),  son  of  Abishur  by  his 
wife  Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr. 
il  29). 

Mo loeh  [lok]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Molech).  The 
Hebrew  corresponding  to  "  your  Moloch  "  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Am.  v.  26  is  malcchem,  "  your  king,"  as  in 
the  margin.  From  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii.  43,  and 
the  LXX.  of  Amos,  our  translators  adopted  this 
form  of  Molech. 

*  3IoI'teii  Image,  L  e.  melted  image.     Idol  21,  22. 

lloa'dis  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Maauai,  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34  ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  34). 

Money  [mun'ne].  This  article  (originally  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole)  treats  of  two  principal  matters,  the  un- 
coined money  and  the  coined  money  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  L  Uncoirud  Money.  1.  Uncoined  Mone;/ in 
general.  It  is  well  known  that  ancient  nations  that 
were  without  a  coinage  weighed  the  precious  metals, 
a  practice  represented  on  the  Eg\ptian  monuments, 
on  which  gold  and  silver  are  shown  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  form  of  rings.  The  gold  rings  found  in 
the  Celtic  countries  have  been  held  to  have  had  the 
same  use.  We  have  no  certain  record  of  the  use 
of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity 
excepting  among  the  Egyptians.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  adopted, 
if  they  did  not  originate,  this  custom ;  and  prob- 
ably therefore  it  existed  in  Palestine. — 2.  The  An- 
tiquity of  Coined  Money.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
coinage  there  are  two  accounts  seemingly  at  vari- 
ance :  some  saying  that  Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  first 
struck  money,  and  according  to  Ephorus,  in  ..Egina ; 
hut  Herodotus  ascribing  its  invention  to  the  Lydians. 
The  former  statement  probably  refers  to  the  origin 
of  the  coinage  of  European  Greece,  the  latter  to 
that  of  Asiatic  Greece.  On  the  whole  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  carry  up  Greek  coinage  to  the  eighth 
century  b.  c.  Purely  Asiatic  coinage  cannot  be 
taken  up  to  so  early  a  date.  The  more  archaic 
Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  or  possibly  Cyrus,  and  certainly  not  much 
older ;  and  there  is  no  Asiatic  money,  not  of  Greek 
cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  an  earlier 
period.  Coined  money  may  therefore  have  been 
known  in  Palestine  as  early  as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but 
only  through  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  can- 
not suppose  it  was  then  current  there. — 3.  Notices  of 
Uncoined  Money  in  tfie  O.  T.  There  is  no  distinct 
mention  of  coined  money  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T. 
written  before  the  return  from  Babylon.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  we  read  that  Abimelech  gave  the 


patriarch  "  a  thousand  (pieces)  of  silver,"  apparently 
to  purchase  veils  for  Sarah  and  her  attendants ;  but 
the  passage  is  extremely  difficult  (Gen.  xx.  16). 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial-place 
from  Ephron  says,  "  Abraham  weighed  .  .  .  400 
shekels  of  silver,  current  (money)  with  the  mer- 
chant "  (xxiii.  3,  9,  16).  Here  a  currency  is  clearly 
indicated  like  that  which  the  monuments  of  Eg}-pt 
show  to  have  been  there  used  in  a  very  remote  age, 
A  similar  purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought 
a  parcel  of  a  field  at  Shalem  for  100  kisUdhs  (A.  V. 
"pieces,"  margin  "lambs,"  xxxilL  18,  19).  But 
what  is  the  kinitdh  ?  The  old  interpreters  supposed 
it  to  mean  a  Iamb,  and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have 
been  a  coin  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb.  There  is  no 
known  etymological  ground  for  this  meaning.  Gese- 
nius,  Fiirst,  &c.,  make  it  literally  something  weiglied 
out.  Throughout  the  history  of  Joseph  we  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  money  in  preference  to 
barter(xliii.  21,  xlvii.  13-16).  At  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
odus, money  seems  to  have  been  still  weighed,  the 
ransom  being  "  half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  (of)  twenty  gerahs  the  shekel"  (Ex.  xix. 
13).  Here  the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of 
a  special  system  of  which  the  standard  examples 
were  probably  kept  by  the  priests.  Throughout  the 
Law  money  is  spoken  of  as  in  ordinary  use ;  but 
only  silver  money,  gold  being  mentioned  as  valuable, 
but  not  clearly  as  used  in  the  same  manner.  (Met- 
als.) We  may  thus  sum  up  our  results  respecting 
the  money  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Scripture 
written  before  the  return  from  Babylon.  From  the 
time  of  Abraham  silver  money  appears  to  have  been 
in  general  use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money 
was  weighed  when  its  value  had  to  be  determined, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
settled  system  of  weights.  Since  the  money  of 
Egypt  and  that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of  together, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  they  were  of  the  same 
kind.  Probably  the  form  in  both  cases  was  similar 
or  the  same,  since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts,  among 
whom  it  was  probably  first  introduced  by  the  Phe- 
nician  traders.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible 
of  the  use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before  the 
time  of  Ezra. — II.  Coined  Money.  1.  Tlie  Pnueipal 
Monetary  Systems  of  Antiquity.  Some  notice  of  the 
principal  monetary  systems  of  antiquity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  coins  and  of  an- 
cient writers,  is  necessary  to  render  the  next  section 
comprehensible.  The  earliest  Greek  coins,  by  which 
we  here  intend  those  struck  in  the  age  before  the 
Persian  War,  are  of  three  talents  or  standards :  the 
Attic,  the  .iEginetan,  and  the  Macedonian  or  earlier 
Phenician.  the  oldest  coins  of  Athens,  of  .Egina, 
and  of  Macedon  and  Thrace,  we  should  select  as 
typical  respectively  of  these  standards;  obtaining 
as  the  weight  of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67  5  grains 
troy  (depreciating  to  about  65'5  under  Alexander, 
and  about  65  under  the  early  Cesars) ;  of  the  ..tlgi- 
netan,  about  96  ;  and  of  the  Macedonian,  about  5S, 
or  116,  if  its  drachm  be  what  is  now  generally  held 
to  be  the  didrachm.  (Weights  and  Measpres.) 
The  electnim  coinage  (Amber)  of  Asia  Minor  prob- 
ably affords  examples  of  the  use  by  the  Greeks  of 
a  fourth  talent,  which  may  be  called  the  later  Phe- 
nician, if  we  hold  the  staters  to  have  been  tetra- 
drachms,  for  their  full  weight  is  about  248  grains ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  pure  gold  which  they 
contain,  about  186  grains,  should  alone  be  taken  in- 
to account,  in  which  case  they  would  be  didrachros 
on  the  Aiginetan  standard.    The  Euboic  talent  of 
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the  writers  we  recognize  nowhere  in  the  coinage. 
We  must  now  brieliy  trace  the  history  of  these  tal- 
ents, (a.)  The  Attic  talent  was  from  a  very  early 
period  the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really  re- 
duced the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  city  of 
the  older  currency.  Corinth  followed  Ihesame  sys- 
tem ;  and  its  use  was  diffused  by  the  groat  influence 
of  these  two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily  and  Italy,  af- 
ter a  limited  use  of  the  .^ginetan  talent  in  the 
former,  the  Attic  weight  became  universal.  After 
Alexander's  time  the  other  talents  wore  partly  re- 
stored, but  the  Attic  always  remained  the  chief. 
(6.)  The  .(Eginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in 
Greece  Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have 
been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  or  by  the  general 
issue  of  a  coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the  Attic 
standard  as  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  a  drachm,  (c) 
The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used  in  Mace- 
don  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  before  Alexander, 
was  the  standard  of  the  great  Phenician  cities  un- 
der Persian  rule,  and  was  afterward  restored  in  most 
of  them.  It  was  adopted  in  Egypt  by  the  first  Ptol- 
emy, &c.  (</.)  The  later  Phenician  talent  was  al- 
ways used  for  the  official  coinage  of  the  Persian 
kings  and  commanders,  and  after  the  earUest  period 
was  very  general  in  the  Persian  empire.  After  Alex- 
ander it  was  scarcely  used  except  in  coast-towns  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  Carthage,  and  in  Aradus  (Arvad). 
Respecting  the  Roman  coinage  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  state  that  the  origin  of  the  weights  of  its 
gold  and  silver  money  is  undoubtedly  Greek,  and 
that  the  denarius  (Penny),  the  chief  silver  coin,  un- 
der the  early  emperors  =  the  Attic  drachm,  then 
greatly  depreciated.  It  is  a  common  opinion  among 
scholars  that  modern  prices  of  articles  are  about 
ten  times  as  high  as  those  of  ancient  Greece  {B.  S. 
XV.  184). — 2.  Coined  Money  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible 
is  held  to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ezr.  ii. 
69,  viii.  27  and  Neh.  vii.  '70-72  current  gold  coins 
are  spoken  of,  probably  =  Persian  darics.  (Dram.) 
The  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  coining  of  Jewish  money,  where  it  is 
narrated,  in  1  Mc.  xv.  6,  that  Antiochus  VII.  granted 
to  Simon  the  Maccabee  permission  to  coin  money 
with  his  own  stamp,  as  well  as  other  privileges. 
This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon's  pontificate, 
B.  c.  140.  The  earliest  Jewish  coins  were  until  lately 
considered  to  have  been  struck  by  Simon  on  receiv- 
ing the  permission  of  Antiochus  VII.  The  follow- 
ing cuts  are  specimens : 


Dtric.     Obv. :    King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneelintr.  bearing  bow  ud 
jaTelin.    Rev. :  Irregular  inctue  square. — (British  Muwum.) 


OI)T.;  V-,^-,  -^^  (Heb.  i«tt!  [or  ei.itti']  Hati-tietel  ~  *a'/  '*«  •»«*»/). 
Vaserabove  which  j{  (Heb.  ilepi  -  Tfear  H.  Rev..  nx~p  Ci^rll"' 
(YfriM'ilaim  Hdi$l,^k -.  JenuaUm  Ht  My).  Bnuieh  bewlJH  thl»» 
flowers.    AR.  (—  tilttr). 


The  average  weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about  220 
grains  troy  for  the  shekel,  and  110  for  the  half- 
shekel.  The  shekel  corresponds  almost  exactly  to 
the  tetradrachm  or  didrachin  of  the  earlier  Phe- 
nician talent  in  use  in  the  cities  of  Phenicia  under 


Obv. .  ^  );-x^  ^pc  ( (tab.  titM  Yiniil  —  tiekil  of  Ttratl).  Sam*  tyj*, 
above  which  It  35  (1.  e.  Heb.  lihuM  g!mel  —  ftar  3).  Rev. :  —  ji|-^p 
C^^Sini  (Hab.  lirMilarM  lUdMik  —  Jtntalim  (i<  kulf).    AR.  (_ 

Persian  rule,  and  after  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre 
Sidon,  and  Berytus,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  It  is  rep- 
resented in  the  LXX.  by  didrachm,  a  rendering 
which  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  numisnia- 


Obv..  5"~^  yi^N  ms  ('**'>•  •**»«**  mWrHu/^r—rt:  jiufitT). 
Two  sheaves  I  Rev. :  -IVS  T^Xji  <**•''•  "P"""**  ^"11^  ^  0/ At  n- 
dtmflim  ofZion).    A  fruit.    M.  (  —  brau  or  copptr). 

tists.  The  natural  explanation  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  adopted  for  the  "  shekel " 
the  term  didrachm  as  the  common  name  of  the  coin 
corresponding  in  weight  to  it,  and  that  it  thus  bc- 


Obv. :  (nn  the  right)  at  above,  omitting  riHa'  —  joartfr.  A  «»»«/  belwaan 
two  fruits  1  Rev.;  (on  the  left)  as  above.    Vasa.    jE.  (— ftniss  or  fiif7« r). 

came  in  Hebraistic  Greek  the  equivalent  of  "  shekel." 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  a  diflerence  in  use 
in  the  LXX.  and  X.  T.  The  fabric  of  the  silver 
coins  above  described  is  so  different  from  that  of 
any  other  ancient  money,  that  it  is  extremely  hartl 
to  "base  anv  argument  on  it  alone,  and  the  cases  of 
other  special  classes,  as  the  ancient  money  of  Cy- 
prus, show  the  danger  of  such  reasoning.  Some 
consider  it  as  proving  that  these  coins  cannot  be 
later  than  the  time  of  Xehemiah,  others  will  not 
admit  it  to  be  later  than  Alexander's  time,  while 
some  still  hold  that  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Mac- 
cabean  period.  The  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  and 
all  the  other  Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewi.sh  coins, 
are  in  a  character  of  which  there  are  few  other  ex- 
amples. As  Gesenius  has  observed,  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Samaritan  and  Phenician,  and 
we  may  add  to  the  Aramean  of  coins  which  must 
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be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Aramcan  of  the 
papyri  found  in  Egypt.  The  meaning  of  the  inscrip- 
tions does  not  offer  matter  for  controversy.  Their 
nature  would  indicate  a  period  of  Jewish  freedom 
from  Greek  influence  as  well  as  independence,  and 
the  use  of  an  era  dating  from  its  commencement. 
The  old  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  types  of 
the  shekels  and  half-shekels,  that  they  represent 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
seems  to  us  remarkably  consistent  with  the  inscrip- 
tions and  with  what  we  should  expect  Cavedoni 
has  suggested,  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply 
a  vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  lily,  arguing 
against  the  old  explanation  of  the  former  that  the 
pot  of  manna  had  a  cover,  which  this  vase  has  not. 
The  copper  coins  form  an  important  guide  in  judging 
of  tbe  age  of  the  silver.  That  they  really  belong  to 
the  same  time  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Every  thing 
but  the  style  proves  this.  We  may  lay  down  the 
following  particulars  as  a  basis  for  the  attribution 
of  this  class: — (1.)  The  shekels,  half-shekels,  and 
corresponding  copper  coins  may  be  on  the  evidence 
of  fabric  and  inscriptions  of  any  age  from  Alex- 
ander's time  until  the  earlier  period  of  the  Macca- 
bees. (2.)  They  must  belong  to  a  time  of  indepen- 
dence, and  one  at  which  Greek  influence  was  ex- 
cluded. (3.)  They  date  from  an  era  of  Jewish 
independence.  M.  de  Saulcy,  struck  by  the  ancient 
appearance  of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregarding  the 
difference  in  style  of  the  copper,  has  conjectured 
that  the  whole  class  was  struck  at  some  early  period 
of  prosperity.  He  fixes  upon  the  pontificate  of 
Jaddua,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  first  issued 
when  Alexander  granted  great  privileges  to  the 
Jews ;  but  the  style,  and  the  suppression  by  Alex- 
ander of  all  the  varying  weights  of  money  in  his 
empire' except  the  Attic,  are  serious  difliculties  in 
the  way  of  this  supposition.  The  basis  we  have 
laid  down  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  old 
theory,  that  this  class  of  coins  was  issued  by  Simon 
the  Maccabee.  M.  de  Saulcy,  however,  has  attrib- 
uted small  copper  coins,  all  of  one  and  the  same 
class,  to  Judas  the  Maccabee,  Jonathan,  and  John 
Hyrcanus,  and  would  infer  that  the  very  dissimilar 
coins  hitherto  attributed  to  Simon,  must  be  of  an- 
other period.  If  these  attributions  be  correct,  his 
deduction  is  perfectly  sound ;  but  the  circumstance 
that  Simon  alone  is  imrepresented  in  the  series, 
whereas  we  have  most  reason  to  look  for  coins  of 
him,  is  extremely  suspicious.  We  shall,  however, 
show  in  discussing  this  class,  that  we  have  discov- 
ered evidence  which  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  induce 
us  to  abandon  M.  de  Saulcy's  classification  of  cop- 
per coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  to  commence 
the  series  with  those  of  John  Hyrcanus.  For  the 
present,,  therefore,  we  adhere  to  the  old  attribution 
of  the  shekels,  half  shekels,  and  similar  copper 
coins,  to  Simon  the  Maccabee. — We  now  give  a  list 
of  all  the  principal  copper  coins  of  a  later  date 
than  those  of  the  class  described  above  and  anterior 
to  Herod,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy's  arrangement : 
— Copper  Coins.  (1.)  Judas  Maceabeitx.  (2.)  Jon- 
athan. (3.)  Simon  (wanting).  (4.)  John  Hyrcamt*. 
(5.)  Juaas-Aristobidns  and  Antigomu.  (6.)  Alex- 
awier  Jdniueiu.  Alexandra.  Hyrcanus  (no  coins). 
Arisiobultts  (no  coins).  Hyrcanus  (no  coins).  Oli- 
garcky  (no  coins).  Aristobufus  and  Alexander  (no 
coins).  Hyrcanus  again  restored  (no  coins).  An- 
tigo  lus.  This  arrangement  is  certainly  the  most 
satisfactory  that  has  been  yet  proposed,  but  it  pre- 
sents serious  difficulties.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  is  the  absence  of  coins  of  Simon,  for  whose 


money  we  have  more  reason  to  look  than  for  that 
of  any  other  Jewish  ruler.  A  second  difficulty  is  that 
the  series  of  small  copper  coins,  having  the  same, 
or  essentially  the  same,  reverse-type,  commences 
with  Judas,  and  should  rather  commence  with  Si- 
mon. A  third  difficulty  is  that  Judas  bears  the 
title  of  priest,  and  probably  of  high-priest.  A 
fourth  and  more  formidable  objection  is  that  thes»e 
small  copper  coins  have  for  the  main  part  of  their 
reverse-type  a  Greek  symbol,  the  united  horns  of 
plenty,  and  they  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a 
period  of  Greek  influence.  Is  it  possible  that  Judas 
the  Maccabee,  the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
and  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could 
have  struck  money  with  a  type  derived  from  the 
heathen  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  that  the  use  of  such  a  t}-pe  points  to  the 
time  when  prosperity  had  corrupted  the  ruling  fam- 
ily, and  Greek  usages  once  more  were  powerful  in 
their  influence.  This  period  may  be  considered  to 
commence  in  the  rule  of  John  Hyrcanus.  On  these 
and  other  grounds  we  maintain  Bayer's  opiniou 
that  the  Jewish  coinage  begins  with  Simon,  we  trans- 
fer the  coins  of  Jonathan  the  high-priest  to  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,  and  propose  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  the  known  money  of  the  princes  of  the 
period  we  have  been  just  considering : — John  Hyr- 
canus, B.  c.  135-106.  Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew 
inscription,  "  John  the  high-priest ; "  on  some  "A," 
marking  alliance  with  Antiochus  YII.,  Sidetes. — 
AristobuJus  BXiA  Antigonus,  b.  c.  106-105  (probable 
attribution).  Copper  coins  with  Hebrew  inscription, 
"  Judah  the  high  (?)  priest ;  "  copper  coins  with 
Greek  inscription,  "  Judah  the  king,"  and  "  A."  for 
Antigonus  (?).  M.  de  Saulcy  supposes  that  Aristo- 
bulus  bore  the  Hebrew  name  Judah,  and  there  is 
certainly  some  probability  in  the  conjecture,  though 
the  classification  of  these  coins  cannot  be  regarded 
as  more  than  tentative. — Alexander  Jannceus,  b.  c. 
105-78.  First  coinage :  copper  coins  with  bilingual 
inscriptions — Greek,  "Alexander  the  king;"  He- 
brew, "  Jonathan  the  king."  Second  coinage :  cop- 
per coins  with  Hebrew  inscription,  "  Jonathan  the 
high-priest ; "  and  copper  coins  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, "Alexander  the  king."  (The  assigning  of 
these  latter  two  to  the  same  ruler  is  confirmed  by 
the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  coins  of  "  Judah  the 
high-priest,"  and  Greek  ones  of  "  Judas  the  king," 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute  to  one  and 
the  same  person.)  Alexandra,  B.  c.  "78-69.  The 
coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Saulcy  may  be 
of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  Alexander  are  so 
frequently  blundered  that  we  are  not  certain  that 
it  was  not  struck  by  him. — Hyrcanus,  B.  c.  69-66 
(no  coins). — Arislobulus,  b.  c.  66-63  (no  coins). — 
.^/rcan !«  restored,  b.  c.  63-57  (no  coins). —  Oligarchy, 
B.  c.  57-47  (no  coins). — Aristobulus  and  Alexander, 
B.  c.  49  (no  coins). — Hyrcanus  again,  b.  c.  47-40  (no 
coins). — Antigonus  B.  c.  40-37.  Copper  coins  with 
bilingual  inscriptions  (Greek  and  Hebrew). — It  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  money  of  the 
time  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Herod  and  clo- 
sing under  Hadrian.  The  money  of  Herod  is  abun- 
dant, but  of  inferior  interest  to  the  earlier  coinage, 
from  its  generally  having  a  thoroughly  Greek  char- 
acter. It  is  of  copper  only,  and  seems  to  be  of 
three  denominations,  the  smallest  being  apparently 
a  piece  of  brass,  the  next  larger  its  double,  and  the 
largest  its  triple,  as  M.  de  Saulcy  has  ingeniously 
suggested.  The  smallest  is  the  commonest,  and 
appears  to  be  the  "farthing"  of  the  N.  T.  Tlio 
coin  eDgraved  below  is  of  the  emallest  deuominv 
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tion  of  tliese.  The  money  of  Herod  Archelaus,  and 
the  similar  coinage  of  the  Greek  Imperial  class, 
of  Roman  rulers  with  Greek  inscriptions,  present 
no  remarkable  peculiarities,  nor  do  the  coins  attri- 
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buted  by  M.  de  Saulcy  to  Agrippa  I.,  but  possibly 
of  Agrippa  II.  Of  the  last  a  specimen  is  here  given. 
— There  are  several  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of  the  time.    When  the 
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twelve  were  sent  forth,  our  Lord  thus  commanded 
them,  "  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in 
your  purses  "  (literally  "  girdles,"  Mat.  x.  9).  The  par- 
allel passages  are  Mk.  vi.  8  and  Lk.  ix.  3.  Of  these,  in 
Mark  copper  alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Pal- 
estinian currency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  although 
silver  was  coined  by  some  cities  of  Phenicia  and 
Syria,  and  gold  and  silver  Roman  money  was  also 
in  use:  Luke,  however,  uses  the  term  "money," 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  less  Hebraistic 
style. — The  coins  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  and 
first  those  of  silver,  are  the  following : — The  stater 
is  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the 
tribute-money.  The  receivers  of  didrachms  de- 
manded the  tribute,  but  St.  Peter  found  in  the  fish 
a  tUater,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself 
(Mat.  ivii.  24-27,  margin;  see  Taxes).    This  stater 
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was  therefore  a  tetradrachm,  and  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that  at  this  period  almost  the  only  Greek 
Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East  was  a  tetradrachm, 
the  didrachm  being  probably  unknown,  or  very 
little  coined.  The  didrachm  is  mentioned  as  a 
money  of  account  in  the  passage  above  cited,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  shekel.  The  denariw, 
or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the  Greek  drachm,  then 


of  about  the  same  weight,  are  spoken  of  as  cnrrent 
coins  (xxii.  15-21 ;  Lk.  xx.  19-26).  Of  copper 
coins  the  farthing  and  its  half,  the  mitk,  are  spoken 
of,  and  these  probably  formed  the  chief  native  cur- 
rency. The  proper  Jewish  series  doses  with  the 
money  of  the  famous  Bar-cochab  or  Bar-cochba, 
who  headed  the  revolt  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Jg- 
RVSALEM.)  His  most  important  coins  are  shekels, 
of  which  we  here  engrave  one.  (For  other  coins 
and  medals,  see  Alexander  IH.  ;  ANTioairs  III., 
IV.;  AioisTTs;  Castor  and  Pollux;  Cyprus; 
Diana;  Jeiusalkm  ;  Tiberius.^ 

Hvn'ey-cban-gers  [mun'ne-chain-jerz]  (Gr.  pi.  of 
MhibiMet;  Mat.  xxi.  12;  Mk.  xi.  16;  Jn.  ii.  16, 
A.  V.  "  changers : "  Gr.  pi.  of  kntnatitie*,  Jn.  ii.  14, 
A.  V.  "  changers  of  money  ").  According  to  Ex. 
XXX.  13-16,  every  Israelite  who  had  reached  or 
passed  the  age  of  twenty  must  pay  into  the  sacre<l 
treasury,  whenever  the  nation  was  numberwl,  a 
half-shekel  (=  thirty  cents  in  the  time  of  Christ) 
as  an  offering  to  Jehovah.  The  money-changers 
whom  Christ,  for  their  impiety,  avarice,  and  fraudu- 
lent dealing,  expelled  from  the  Temple,  were  the 
dealers  who  supplied  half-.'^hekels,  for  such'  a  pre- 
mium as  they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to  the  Jews 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  assembled  at  Je- 
rusalem during  the  great  festivals,  and  were  re- 
quired to  pay  their  tribute  or  ransom  money  in  the 
Hebrew  coin.  "Exchangers"  (Gr.  trajiezitai),  \n 
Mat.  XXV.  27,  is  a  general  term  for  banlira  or  bro- 
kers.   Bank  ;  Loan  ;  Money  ;  Table  6 ;  Usury. 

Month  (Heb.  hodtsh  or  cftodesh,  i/erah  or  yeraeh  ; 
Gv.men).  The  terms  for  "month"  and  "moon" 
have  the  same  close  connection  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, as  in  our  own  and  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages generally.  The  most  important  point  in 
connection  with  the  month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its 
length,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  was  calculated. 
The  difficulties  attending  this  inquiry  are  consider- 
able in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  the  data. 
Though  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  terms 
used  that  the  month  originally  corresponded  to  a 
lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  mere 
verbal  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  of  the 
month  in  historical  times.  The  word  appears  even 
in  the  earliest  times  to  have  passed  into  its  second- 
ary sense,  as  describing  a  period  approaching  to  a 
lunation  ;  for,  in  Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  4,  where  we  first 
meet  with  it,  equal  periods  of  80  days  are  described, 
the  interval  between  the  17th  days  of  the  second 
and  the  seventh  months  being  equal  to  160  days 
(Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  8,  4).  We  have  therefore  in  this 
instance  an  approximation  to  the  solar  month. 
(Chronology  1 ;  Year.)  From  the  time  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Mosaic  law  downward,  the  month 
appears  to  have  been  a  lunar  one.  The  cycle  of 
religious  feasts  commencing  with  the  Passover,  de- 
pended not  simply  on  the  month,  but  on  the  moon ; 
the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident  with  the  full 
moon ;  and  the  new  moons  themselves  were  the  oc- 
casions of  regular  festivals  (Num.  x.  10,  xxviii.  11- 
14).  The  commencement  of  the  month  was  gen- 
erally decided  by  observation  of  the  new  moon, 
which  may  be  detected  about  40  hours  after  the 
period  of  its  conjunction  with  the  sun.  According 
to  the  Rabbinical  rule,  however,  there  must  at  all 
times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand  as 
to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would  l>epin  ; 
for  it  depended'not  only  on  the  appearance,  but  on 
the  announcement ;  if  the  important  word  ilektid- 
dash  (Heb.  =  consecrated)  were  not  pronounced  un- 
tU  after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the 
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month  ;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day.  (New  Moox.) 
But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a  strict  rule 
of  observation  prevailed  in  early  times,  nor  was  it 
in  any  way  necessary;  the  recurrence  of  the  new 
moon  can  be  pnxlicted  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  length  of  the  month  by  observation  would  be 
alternately  29  and  30  days,  nor  was  it  allowed  by 
the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should  fall  short  of 
the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  weather. — The  usual 
number  of  months  in  a  year  was  twelve,  as  implied 
in  1  K.  iv.  7  and  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  an  additional  month  must  have  been 
inserted  about  every  third  year,  which  would  bring 
the  number  up  to  thirteen.  No  notice,  however,  is 
taken  of  this  month  in  the  Bible.  In  the  modem 
Jewisi)  calendar  the  intercalary  month  is  introduced 
seven  times  in  every  19  years,  according  to  the  Me- 
tonic  cycle,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  about 
A.  D.  360.  The  usual  method  of  designating  the 
months  was  by  their  numeral  order,  e.  g.  "  the 
second  month  "  (Gen.  vii.  11),  "  the  fourth  month  " 
(2  K.  XXV.  3) ;  and  this  was  generally  retained  even 
when  the  names  were  given,  e.  g.  "  in  the  month 
Zif,  which  is  the  second  month"  (1  K.  vi.  1),  "in 
the  third  month,  i.  e.  the  month  Sivan  "  (Esth.  viii. 
9).  An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regard  to 
Abib  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii.  4, 
xxiii.  15;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  which  is  always  mentioned 
by  name  alone.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of 
the  post-Babylonian  period  in  this  respect  varied : 
Ezra,  Esther,  and  Zechariali  specify  both  the  names 
and  the  numerical  order;  Nehemiah  only  the 
former ;  Daniel  and  Haggai  only  the  latter. — The 
names  of  the  months  belong  to  two  distinct  periods  ; 
in  the  first  place  we  have  those  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  Jewish  independence,  of  which  four  only, 
even  including  Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard  as  a 
proper  name,  are  mentioned,  viz. :  Abib  (Heb.  = 
an  ear  of  grain,  a  green  ear,  Ges.),  in  which  the 
Passover  fell  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18 ;  Deut. 
xvi.  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first  month 
in  commemoration  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  2) ;  Zif 
(Heb.  ziv  ■=  brightness,  beauty,  especially  of  flowers, 
L  e.  flower-month,  Ges.),  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi. 
1,  87);  Bui  (Heb.  lit.  rain,  i.  e.  raitiy  month,  Ges.), 
the  eighth  (1  K.  vi.  38);  and  Ethaniin  (Heb.  peren- 
nial, 8c.  brooks,  i.  e.  the  month  of  flowing  brooks, 
Ges.),  the  seventh  (1  K.  viii.  2).  In  the  second 
place  we  have  the  names  which  prevailed  subse- 
quently to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ;  of  these  the 
following  seven  appear  in  the  Bible  : — Nisan  (Heb. 
month  of  flowers  ;  more  probably  [so  Benfey]  from 
Pers.  =  new  day,  Ges.),  the  first,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  held  (Xeh.  ii.  1 ;  Esth.  iii.  7);  Sivan  (Heb. 
probably  from  Persian  name  of  a  deity,  Benfey,  Ges., 
Fii. ;  from  Assvrian  name  of  the  moon,  Rln.),  the 
third  (Esth.  viii.  9;  Bar.  i.  8);  Elul  (Heb.  probably 
fr.  a  root  denoting  to  glean,  sc.  the  vine  ;  the  name 
of  a  Syrian  and  Phenician  deity,  Fii.),  the  sixth (Neh. 
vi.  15;  1  Mc.  xiv.  27);  Chisleu  (Heb.  probably  from 
an  Aram,  name  of  Orion  or  Mars,  Fii.),  the  ninth 
(Neh.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  1 ;  1  Mc.  i.  54);  Tebeth  (Heb. 
probably  from  Sansc.  =  vsinler,  the  cold  time  of  the 
year,  Fii.),  the  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  16);  Sebat  (Heb. 
probably  from  the  name  of  some  heathen  deity, 
Fu.),  the  eleventh  (Zech.  i.  7;  1  Mc.  xvi.  14);  aiid 
Adar  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  fire?  Ges. ;  from  the  name 
of  an  old  Syrian  and  Persian  fire-god,  Fii.),  the 
twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12 ;  2  Mc.  xv.  86).     The 


names  of  the  remtuning  five  occur  in  the  Talmud 
and  other  works  ;  they  were  lyar  (probably  from 
Syriac),  the  second  (Targum,  2  Chr.  xxx.  2);  Tam- 
muz  (from  the  Syrian  god  Tammuz),  the  fourth ;  Ab, 
the  fillh,  and  Tisri  (both  names  probably  from 
Syriac),  the  seventh ;  and  Marcheshvan  (Heb.  rain- 
month,  Kimchi),  the  eighth.  The  name  of  the  in- 
tercalary month  was  Veadar,  i.  e.  the  additional 
Adar.  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
literature  or  intercommunication  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  only  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian 
names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mc.  xi.  30,  33,  38, 
where  we  have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  combination 
with  another  named  Dioscorinthius  (ver.  21),  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  author  of  2  Mc.  or  a  copyist 
was  familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar,  which  con- 
tained a  month  named  Dioscurus,  holding  the  same 
place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Macedonian  Dystrus, 
i.  e.  immediately  before  Xanthicus,  and  that  he  sub- 
stituted one  for  the  other.  The  identification  of 
the  Jewish  months  with  our  own  cannot  be  effected 
with  precision  on  account  of  the  variations  that 
must  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar  and  the 
solar  month.  At  present  Nisan  angers  to  March, 
but  in  early  times  it  coincided  with  April.  Zif  or 
lyar  would  correspond  with  May,  Sivan  with  June, 
Tammuz  with  July,  Ab  with  August,  Elul  with 
September,  Ethanim  or  Tisri  with  October,  Bui  or 
Marcheshvan  with  November,  Chisleu  with  Decem- 
ber, Tebeth  with  January,  Sebat  with  February,  and 
Adar  with  March  (so  Mr.  Bevan). 

*Month'Iy  Pr<^-nos'ti-«a-tors  (Is.  xlvii.  13)  = 
those  who  predict  at  the  new  moons.     Magic. 

*  Mon'n>ments,  the  A.  V.  translation  (Is.  Ixv.  4 
only)  of  Ilcb.  pi.  participle  netsurim  =  kept  from 
view,  hidden,  secret  places,  Ges. ;  watch-Jiouscs,  watch' 
towers,  which  stand  alone  in  the  fields,  and  in  whidi 
idolatry  was  practised,  Fii. 

Moon  (Heb.  masc.  ydreah  or  ydreach,  so  called 
from  its  paleness;  and  fem.  lebdnuh,  literally  the 
tckite  ;  Gr.  fem.  selene).  The  moon  held  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  as  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  history  of  the  creatiox  (Gen. 
i.  14-16),  it  appears  simultaneously  with  the  srs. 
Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years  ; "  though 
in  this  respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influ- 
ence, if  by  the  "  seasons  "  we  understand  the  great 
religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly 
stated  in  Ps.  civ.  19,  and  more  at  length  in  Ecclus. 
xliii.  6,  7.  Besides  this,  it  had  its  special  office  in 
the  distribution  of  light ;  it  was  appointed  "  to  rule 
over  the  night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus 
the  appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served 
"  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night."  To  enter  fully 
into  this  idea,  we  must  remember  both  the  greater 
brilliancy  of  the  moon  in  Eastern  countries,  and  the 
larger  amount  of  work,  especially  travelling,  that  is 
carried  on  by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and  moon 
conjointly  are  hence  frequent  (Josh.  x.  12;  Ps. 
lx.\ii.  5,  7,  17;  Eccl.  xii.  2;  Is.  xxiv.  23,  &c.); 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  moon  receives  more  atten- 
tion than  the  sun  (e.  p.  Ps.  viii.  3,  Ixxsix.  37). 
The  inferiority  of  its  light  is  occasionally  noticed,  as 
in  Gen.  i.  16;  in  Cant.  vi.  10,  and  in  Is.  xxx.  26. 
The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health,  and  particularly  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
exposed  to  it,  and  the  idea  expressed  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6 
("  the  moon  shall  not  smite  thee  by  night ")  may 
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have  reference  to  the  general  or  the  particular  evil 
effect.  (Blindness;  Lunatic.)  The  worship  of 
the  moon  was  extensively  practised  by  the  nations 
of  the  East,  and  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  In 
Egypt  it  was  honored  under  the  form  of  Isis,  and 
was  one  of  the  only  two  deities  which  commanded 
the  reverence  of  all  the  Egyptians.  In  Syria  it  was 
represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth,  surnamed 
"  Kamaim."  (Ashtoueth,  &c.)  There  are  indica- 
tions of  a  very  early  introduction  into  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Palestine  of  a  species  of  worship  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  viz.  of  the 
direct  homage  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism. 
(Idolatry.)  The  first  notice  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi. 
2*5,  27),  and  it  is  observable  that  the  warning  of 
Moses  (Deut.  iv.  19)  is  directed  against  this  nature- 
worship,  rather  than  against  the  form  of  moon-wor- 
ship, which  the  Israelites  must  have  witnessed  in 
Egypt.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  worship  of 
the  moon  in  its  grosser  form  of  idol-worship  was  in- 
troduced from  Syria.  In  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture  the  moon  is  frequently  noticed  as  pre- 
saging events  of  the  greatest  importance  through 
the  temporary  or  permanent  withdrawal  of  its  light 
(Is.  xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  31;  Mat.  xxiv.  29;  Mk.  xiii, 
24).     Darkness  ;  Eclipse  ;  Heaven  ;  New  Moox. 

Moon,  New.     New  Moon. 

MoHHSi'as  (Gr.),  apparently  =  Maaseiah  4  (I  Esd. 
IX.  31 ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  30). 

•Mo'rad  (Heb.  descent,  declivity,  Ges.),  a  name 
found  only  in  Josh.  vii.  5,  margin,  in  the  account  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  by  the  men  of  Ai ;  prob- 
ably better  translated  in  the  text  "going  down." 

Mor'as-thite  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  native  of  a 
place  named  Moresheth.  It  occurs  twice  ( Jer.  xxvi. 
18;  Mic.  i.  1),  each  time  as  the  description  of  the 
prophet  MiCAH 

Mor'de-eai  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  little  man,  or  voor- 
8hijq>er  of  Merodach,  i.  e.  Mars,  Ges.).  1.  The  deliv- 
erer, under  Divine  Providence,  of  the  Jews  from  the 
destruction  plotted  against  them  by  Haman,  the 
chief  minister  of  Ahascebus  3  (Xerxes) ;  the  insti- 
tutor  of  the  feast  of  Pcrim  (Esth.  ii.  5-x.  3).  He 
was  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  Captivity,  residing 
in  Shushan.  From  the  time  of  Esther  being  queen 
he  was  one  of  those  "  who  sat  in  the  king's  gate." 
In  this  situation  he  saved  the  king's  life  by  discov- 
ering the  conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill 
him.  When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  empire  was  known,  Esther,  at  his  ear- 
nest advice  and  exhortation,  undertook  the  perilous 
task  of  interceding  with  the  king  on  their  behalf. 
Whether,  as  some  think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before 
Haman  arose  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such 
salutation  as  was  practised  in  Persia,  were  akin  to 
idolatry,  or  whether,  as  seems  far  more  probable,  he 
refused  from  a  stem  unwillingness  as  a  Jew  to  bow 
before  an  Amalekite,  in  either  case  the  aflront  put 
by  him  upon  Haman  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fatal  decree.  The  concurrence  of  Esther's  favorable 
reception  by  the  king  with  the  providential  reading 
to  him  from  the  Medo-Persian  chronicles  of  Morde- 
cai's  fidelity  in  disclosing  the  conspiracy  ;  Haman's 
coming  then  to  ask  leave  to  hang  Mordecai,  and 
being  made  the  instrument  of  doing  honor  to  his 
most  hated  adversary,  which  he  rightly  interpreted 
as  the  presage  of  his  own  downfall ;  and  finally,  the 
hanging  of  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the  very  gallows 
which  he  had  reared  for  Mordecai,  while  Slordecai 
occupied  Haman's  post  as  vizier  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, are  well-known  incidents.  (Esther,  Book 
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OF.) — Mordecai's  date  in  mn-ed  history  is  pointed  out 
with  great  particularity  not  only  by  the  years  of  the 
king's  reign,  but  by  his  own  genealogy  in  Esth.  ii. 
5,  6.  Some  have  understood  this  passage  as  stating 
that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken  captive  with  Jcco- 
niah ;  but  both  the  chronology  and  the  grammatical 
construction  forbid  such  an  interpretation.  Three 
things  are  here  predicated  of  Mordecai :  (1.)  that  he 
lived  in  Shushan  ;  (2.)  that  his  name  was  Mordecai, 
son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  of  Kish  the  Ben- 
jamite, who  was  taken  captive  with  Jehoiachin ; 
(3.)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  Mordecai,  then,  was 
great-grandson  of  a  contemporary  of  Jehoiachin. 
Now,  four  generations  cover  120  years — and  120 
years  from  b.  c.  699  bring  us  to  b.  c.  479,  i.  e.  to 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  And  now  it 
would  seem  both  possible  and  probable  that  the 
Mordecai  mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  2  and  Nch.  viii.  7,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  captives  who  returned  from 
time  to  time  from  Babylon  to  Judea,  was  the  same 
as  the  Mordecai  of  the  book  of  Esther  (so  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey). — As  regards  his  place  in  profane  history, 
the  domestic  annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so 
scanty,  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  men- 
tion of  Mordecai.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by 
Ctesias,  who  probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth. 
X.  2,  whose  name  and  character  present  some  points 
of  resemblance  with  Mordecai,  viz.  Matacas  or  Nat- 
acas,  whom  he  describes  as  Xerxes'  chief  favorite, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all.  He  relates  of 
him,  that  when  Xerxes  after  his  return  from  Greece 
had  commissioned  Megabyzus  to  go  and  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  upon  his  refusal,  he 
sent  Matacas  the  eunuch,  to  insult  the  god,  and  to 
plunder  his  property,  which  Matacas  did,  and  re- 
turned to  Xerxes.  The  known  hatred  of  Xerxes  to 
idol-worship  makes  his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  his 
prime  minister  very  probable,  and  there  are  strong 
points  of  resemblance  in  what  is  thus  related  of  5Iat- 
acas,  and  what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  Morde- 
cai. Again,  that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matacas  is  re- 
lated to  have  been,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  improbable 
from  his  having  neither  wife  nor  child,  from  his 
bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther  in  his  own  house, 
from  his  situation  in  the  king's  gate,  from  his  access 
to  the  court  of  the  women,  and  from  his  being  raised 
to  the  highest  post  of  power  by  the  king,  which  we 
know  from  Persian  history  was  so  often  the  case 
with  the  king's  eunuchs. — The  most  plausible  ety- 
mology usually  given  for  the  name  Mordecai  is  that 
favored  by  Gesenius,  who  connects  it  with  Merodach, 
the  Babylonian  idol,  called  Mardok  in  the  cuneilbrm 
inscriptions.  But  it  is  improbable  (so  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey)  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol  should 
have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dynasty, 
or  that  Mordecai  should  have  been  taken  into  the 
king's  service  before  the  commencement  of  tlie  Per- 
sian dynasty.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  original  form 
of  thename  was  Matacai,  it  would  easily  in  the Chal- 
dee  orthographv  become  Mordecai. — As  rqrards  hi* 
place  in  Rabbinical  estimation,  Mordecai,  as  is  nat- 
ural, stands  very  high.  The  interpolations  in  the 
Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one  indication  of  hi* 
popularity  with  his  countrymen.  The  Targum  (of 
late  date)  shows  that  this  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished with  the  lapse  of  centuries.  It  is  said  of 
Mordecai  that  he  knew  the  setfnti/ lanptapef,  i.  e.  the 
languages  of  all  the  nations  mentioned  in  Gen.  x., 
which  the  Jews  count  as  seventy  nations,  and  that 
his  age  exceeded  400  years.  He  is  continually  d»^- 
ignated  by  the  appellation  "  the  Just."    Benjamin 
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of  Tudela  places  the  tomb  of  Mordecai  and  Esther 
at  Hatnadan  or  Ecbatana,  where  is  now  shown  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  a  building  professedly  erected 
about  1,100  years  ago  as  their  tomb.     Others,  how- 


RepatedTomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecni  at  Hatnadan  (the  southern  Eebata- 
na). — From  Flondin,  Voiiaqt  en  Perte^—iYha.^ 

ever,  place  the  tomb  of  Mordecai  in  Susa. — 2.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  captive  Jews  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  Y) ;  supposed  by 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  =  No.  1 ;  but  according  to  Prof. 
Douglas  (in  Fairbaim),  Kitto,  &c.,  a  different  person 
from  Xo.  1. 

Jlo'reh  (Heb.  teacher,  Ges.,  Fii.).  1.  The  "  plain  " 
or  "  plains "  (or,  as  it  should  rather  be  rendered, 
the  OAK  or  oaks)  "  of  Moreh."  The  Oak  of  Moreh 
was  the  first  recorded  halting-place  of  Abram  after 
his  entrance  into  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  (Abraham.) 
It  was  at  the  "place  of  Shechem"  (xii.  6),  close  to 
the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  30). 
(Meosesim.)  Mr.  Grove  supposes  that  this  place  may 
have  been  also  the  scene  of  the  offering  of  Isaac,  on 
a  mountain  in  "  the  land  of  Moriah."  Whether  the 
oaks  of  Moreh  had  any  connection  with — 2.  "  The 
Hill  of  Moreh,"  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Midianites 
and  Amalekites  were  encamped  before  Gideon's  at- 
tack upon  them  (Judg.  viL  1),  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  most  uncertain.  Copious  as  are  the  details 
furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish  history,  those 
which  enable  u?  to  judge  of  its  precise  situation  are 
very  scanty  But  a  comparison  of  Judg.  vi.  33  with 
viu  1  makes  it  evident  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  (EsDRiELOs),  rather  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
valley,  and  N.  also  of  the  eminence  on  which  Gid- 
eon's little  band  of  heroes  was  clustered.  These 
conditions  are  most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume 
Jehel  e-l-DiJiy,  the  "  Little  Hermon  "  of  the  modem 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  ^Ain  Jalud  to  be  the 
spring  of  Harod,  and  Gideon's  position  to  have  been 
on  the  N.  E.  slope  of  Jebel  Fukua  (Mount  Gilboa), 
between  the  village  of  Nurut  and  the  last-men- 
tioned spring. 

Mor'esh-rth-j^tta  (Heb.  possession  of  Galh,  Ges., 
Fii.),  a  place  named  by  the  prophet  Micah  only 
(Mic.  i.  14)  in  company  with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mare- 
shah,  and  other  towns  of  the  lowland  district  of 


Judah.  Micah  was  himself  the  native  of  a  place 
called  Moresheth.  (Morasthite.)  Eu.«ebius  and 
Jerome  describe  Morasthi  as  a  moderate-sized  vil- 
lage near  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  £.  Gath  ;  Mabk- 
SHAH  1. 

M<hl1'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  shmni  by  Jehovah,  or  the 
efiosen  of  Jehovah  ;  see  below).  1.  "The  Land  of 
Moriah."  On  "  one  of  the  mountains  "  in  this  dis- 
trict took  place  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiL  2). 
What  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  we  are  not 
told ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous  one,  visible  from 
"afar  off"  (ver. 4).  Nor  does  the  narrative  afford 
any  data  for  ascertaining  its  position.  After  the 
deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham,  with  a  play  on  the 
name  of  Moriah  impossible  to  convey  in  English, 
called  the  spot  Jehovah-jireh,  "Jehovah  sees" 
(i.  e.  provides),  and  thus  originated  a  proverb  refer- 
ring to  the  providential  and  opportune  interference 
of  God.  "  In  the  mount  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be 
seen."  Mr.  Grove,  with  Stanley,  Michaelis,  &c.,  is 
disposed  to  take  the  "  land  of  Moriah  "  as  the  same 
district  with  that  in  which  the  "Oak  (A.  V.  '  plain') 
of  Moreh  "  was  situated,  and  not  as  that  which  con- 
tains Jerusalem,  as  the  modern  tradition,  which 
would  identify  the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  and  that  of 
2  Chr.  iii.  1  (see  below),  affinns.  (Gerizim.) — i, 
"  Mount  Moriah."  The  name  ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iil 
1  only,  to  the  eminence  on  which  Solomon  built  the 
Temple ;  "  where  He  appe.ired  to  David  his  father, 
in  a  place  which  David  prepared  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite."  From  the  mention 
of  Araunah,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the  "  ap- 
pearance "  alluded  to  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  threshing-floor  by  David,  and  his 
erection  thereon  of  the  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  1  Chr. 
xxi.).  But  nothing  is  said  in  the  narratives  of  that 
event  of  any  "  appearance  "  of  Jehovah.  (Compare, 
however.  Gen.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  Axgel.)  A  tradition 
which  first  appears  in  a  definite  shape  in  Josepbos, 
and  is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  asserts 
that  the  "  Mount  Moriah  "  of  the  Chronicles  is  iden- 
tical with  the  "  mountain  "  in  "  the  land  of  Moriah  " 
of  Genesis,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  David,  and  on  which  the  Temple  waa 
built,  was  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
Mr.  Grove,  with  others  (see  No.  1  above),  disputes 
this  identity,  and  claims  that  Jerusalem  has  no  part 
in  the  history  of  Israel  till  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  and  that  to  make  No.  1  =  No.  2  is  in- 
compatible with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xxii.,  because — (1.)  The  Temple  mount  can- 
not be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicuous  eminence.  It  is 
not  visible  till  the  traveller  is  close  upon  it  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  whence 
he  looks  down  upon  it  as  on  a  lower  eminence.  (2.) 
If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of  Abraham's 
faith,  instead  of  taking  place  in  the  lonely  and  deso- 
late spot  implied  by  the  narrative,  where  not  even 
fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  where  no  help  but  that 
of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actually  took  place  un- 
der the  very  walls  of  the  city  of  Melchizedek. — But 
apparently  Abraham  did  not  see  the  place  till  he 
was  near  enough  to  walk  to  it  with  his  son,  bearing 
on  his  back  the  load  of  wood  (Gen.  xxii.  4-6) ;  and 
sometimes  the  outside  of  fenced  cities — where  a 
deep  ravine  runs  between  the  wall  and  the  suburb- 
is  one  of  the  loneliest  spots  in  the  world  (so  H.  R. 
R.,  in  Kitto).  Hengstenberg  accounts  for  the 
rarity  of  the  name  Moriah  from  the  fact  that  Je- 
rusalem remained  a  heathen  city  till  David's  time, 
while  Bethel,  Peniel,  Mahanaim,  &c.,  being  actually 
in  possession  of  the  Israelites  from  Joshua's  time, 
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had  their  patriarchal  names  familiarized  and  per- 
petuated. The  common  view  that  the  Moriah  of 
Gen.  xxii.  is  the  Moriah  of  2  Chr.  iii.  is  accepted  bj 
Gesenius,  Furst,  Winer,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Prot  Doug- 
las (in  Fairbairn),  Ayre,  &c.,  &c. 

*  Morning.     Day. 

*  illorn  Ing  Star.    Heaven  ;  Lucifer  ;  Star. 
Mor'Utr.    1.  A  wide-mouthed  utensil  for  pounding 

grain,  &c.  The  simplest  and  probably  most  ancient 
method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was  by  pound- 
ing it  between  two  stones.  Convenience  suggested 
that  the  lower  of  the  two  stones  should  be  hollowed, 
that  the  corn  might  not  escape,  and  that  the  upper 
should  be  shaped  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  holding. 
(Mill.)  The  pestle  and  mortar  must  have  existed 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  Israelites  in  the 
desert  appear  to  have  possessed  mortars  and  hand- 
mills  among  their  necessary  domestic  utensils. 
When  the  manna  fell  they  gathered  it,  and  either 
ground  it  in  the  mill  or  pounded  it  in  the  mortar 
(Heb.  mcdochdh)  till  it  was  fit  for  use  (Num.  xu  8). 
So  in  the  present  day  stone  mortars  are  used  by  the 
Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for  their  national  dish  tibbi/. 
Another  Hebrew  word,  machtesh  (Prov.  xxvii.  22), 
probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a  larger  kind  in  which 
corn  was  pounded.  "  Though  thou  bray  the  fool 
in  the  mortar  among  the  bruised  corn  (A.  V. 
"wheat")  with  the  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folJy  de- 
part from  him."  Grain  may  be  separated  from  its 
busk  and  all  its  good  properties  preserved  by  such 
an  operation,  but  the  fool's  folly  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  himself  that  no  analogous  process  can  re- 
move it  from  lilm.  Such  seems  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  this  remarkable  proverb.  The  lan- 
guage is  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  allusion  to  a  mode  of 
punishment  by  which  criminals  were  put  to  death, 
by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar.  A  custom  of  this 
kind  existed  among  the  Turks,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct trace  of  it  among  the  Hebrews.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  supposed  to  be  the  reference  in  the  proverb 
by  Mr.  Roberts  ( Oriental  lUustrafions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures), who  illustrates  it  from  the  fact  that  in  India 
persons  have  been  punished  capitally  by  being 
pounded  to  death  in  the  large  mortars  used  for  sep- 
arating the  rice  from  the  husk. — 2.  A  cement  for 
bricks,  stones,  &c.  For  this  we  find  two  Hebrew 
words — (1.)  Homer  or  chomer  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i. 
1*;  Is.  xli.  25;  Nah.  iii.  14).  (Clay  2.)— (2.) 
^Aph&r  (Lev.  xiv.  42,  45),  literally  and  usually 
translated  "  dcst."  The  Heb.  tiphel  (=  lime,  hence 
mortar,  plaster,  or  rather  whitewash,  as  spread  upon 
walls,  Ges.)  is  in  the  A.  V  "untempered  (mortar)" 
in  Ez.  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xxiL  28.— The  various 
compacting  substances  used  in  Oriental  buildings 
appear  to  be — 1.  bitumen,  as  in  the  Babylonian 
structures  (Slime)  ;  2.  common  mud  or  moistened 
CLAY  ;  3.  a  rery  firm  cement  compounded  of  sand, 
ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of 
1,  2,  3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  almost 
impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  In  Assyrian, 
and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings  stubble  or  straw, 
as  hair  or  wool  among  ourselves,  was  added  to  in- 
crease the  tenacity.  Architectcrk ;  Handicraft; 
House;  Lime;  Plaster. 

*  Jlor'ter  in  some  copies  of  the  A.  V.  =  Mor- 
tar 2, 

Mo-se'r»  (Deut.  x.  6X  apparently  ■=  Mo-s*'roth 
(Num.  xxxiii.  30),  its  plural  form  (Heb.  =  bonds, 
bands,  Ges.),  the  name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hor. 
Hengstenberg  thinks  it  lay  in  the  Aeaeah,  where 
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that  mountain  overhangs  it.  Burckhardt  improb- 
ably suggests  that  possibly  Wady  Musa,  near  Pctia 
and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  corruption  of  Mo- 
sera.  Dkctebonomy'  B.  (I.  6) ;  Wilderke88  of  the 
Wandering. 

Mc'ges  [-zez]  (a  Gr.  and  L.  form  of  Ileb.  Afdshth 
=  drawn  ;  see  below),  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  materials  for  his  life  are— (I) 
The  details  preserved  in  the  Pentateich.  (II.) 
The  allusions  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.  (III.) 
The  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
viL  20-88;  2  Tun.  iii.  8,  9;  Heb.  xi.  23-28;  Jude 
9) ;  and  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. (IV.)  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetho, 
Lysimachus,  and  Chasremon,  preserved  in  Josephus, 
of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Eusebius,  and  of  Heca- 
taeus.  (V.)  The  Mussulman  traditions  in  the  Koran, 
and  the  Arabian  legends.  (VI.)  Apocryphal  Books 
of  Moses: — (1.)  Prayers  of  Moses.  (2.)  Apocalvpse 
of  Moses.  (3.)  Ascension  of  Moses.  (VII.)  In  mod- 
em times  his  career  and  legislation  have  been 
treated  by  Warburtcn,  Michaelis,  Ewald,  and  Bun- 
sen. — His  life,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  fortv 
years  each  (Acts  vii.  28,  30,  36).  I.  His  birth  and 
education.  The  immediate  pedigree  of  Moses  is  as 
follows : — 
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The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe  as  the 
sacred  caste.  The  Levitical  parentage  and  the 
Egjptian  origin  both  appear  in  the  family  names. 
Gershom,  Eleazar,  are  both  repeated  in  the  younger 
generations.  Hoses  and  Phinthas  are  Egyptian  (so 
Dean  Stanley,  original  author  of  this  article).  Moses 
was  bom,  according  to  Manetho,  at  Heliopolis,  at 
the  time  of  the  deepest  depression  of  his  nation  in 
the  Egyptian  ser^'itude.  (Chronology.)  His  birth 
(according  to  Josephus)  had  been  foretold  to  Pha- 
raoh by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  to  his  father 
Amram  by  a  dream.  The  story  of  his  birth  is  thor- 
oughly Egyptian  in  its  scene.  The  beauty  of  the 
new-bom  babe — in  the  later  versions  of  the  story 
amplified  into  a  beauty  and  size  almost  divine — in- 
duced the  mother  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  for 
its  preservation  from  the  general  destruction  of  the 
male  children  of  Israel.  (Pharaoh  8.)  For  three 
months  the  child  was  concealed  in  the  house.  Then 
his  mother  placed  him  in  a  small  boat  or  basket  of 
papyrus  (Reed  2),  closed  against  the  water  by  bitu- 
men. (Pitch.)  This  was  placed  among  the  aquatic 
vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the 
Nile.  The  mother  (  Jochebed)  departed  as  if  unable 
to  bear  the  sight  The  sister  (Miriam)  lingered  to 
watch  his  fate.  The  Egyptian  princess  (whom  Jewish 
traditions  named  Thermvihis;  Artapanus,  Jferrhis; 
and  Arabic  traditions,  Asiai)  came  down,  after  the 
Homeric  simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  river,  or  (Jos.  ii.  9,  §  5)  to  play  by  its  side. 
Her  attendant  slaves  followed  her.    She  saw  the 
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basket  in  the  flags,  or  (Jos.  ib.)  borne  dovm  the  1 
stream,  and  despatched  divers  after  it.  The  divers, 
or  one  of  the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was 
opened,  and  the  crj  of  the  child  moved  the  princess 
to  compassion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as  her 
own.  The  child  (Jos.  ib.)  refused  the  milk  of  Egyp- 
tian nurses.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to  recom- 
mend a  Hebrew  nurse.  The  child  was  brought  up 
as  the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory  of  the  inci- 
dent was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to  the 
foundling  of  the  water's  side — whether  according  to 
its  Hebrew  or  Egyjitian  form.  Its  Hebrew  form  is 
Jfosheh,  from  mdshdh,  to  draw  out — "  because  I  have 
tlrawn  him  out  of  the  water."  But  this  is  probably 
the  Hebrew  form  given  to  a  foreign  word.  In  Cop- 
tic, m/y  =  water,  and  ushe  =  saved.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Josephus.  The  child  was 
adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition  describes  its 
beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by  stood  fixed  to 
look  at  it,  and  laborers  left  their  work  to  steal  a 
glance  (Jos.  ii.  9,  §  6).  From  this  time  for  many 
years  Moses  must  be  considered  as  an  Egvptian.  In 
the  Pentateuch  this  period  is  a  blank,  but  in  the 
N.  T.  he  is  represented  as  "  educated  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians  "  (Egypt),  and  as  "  mighty  in 
words  and  deeds  "  (Acts  vii.  22).  The  following  is 
a  brief  summary  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  tradi- 
tions which  fill  up  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer. 
He  was  educated  at  Heliopolis  (compare  Str.  xvii. 
1),  and  grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Osarsiph  or  Tisithen.  He  was  taught 
the  whole  range  of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Assyrian 
literature.  From  the  Egyptians  especially  he  learned 
mathematics,  to  train  his  mind  for  the  unprejudiced 
reception  of  truth  (Philo,  V.  3f.  i.  5).  "He  in- 
vented boats  and  engines  for  building — instruments 
of  war  and  hydraulics — hieroglyphics — division  of 
lands  "  ( Artapanus,  in  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  27). 
(Writing.)  He  taught  Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called 
by  the  Greeks  Musseus(/6.),  and  by  the  Egyptians  Her- 
mes (ib.').  He  taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it 
spread  to  Phenicia  and  Greece  (Eupolcmus,  in  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  by  turning  baskets  full  of 
ibises  upon  them  (Jos.  ii.  10,  §  2),  and  founded  the 
city  of  Hermopolis  to  commemorate  his  victory  (Ar- 
tapanus, in  Euseb.  1.  c).  He  advanced  to  Saba, 
the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Meroe,  from  his  adopted  mother  Merrhis,  whom  he 
buried  there  (ib.).  Tharbis,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Egvpt  with  her  as  his  wife 
(Jos.  ib.). — II.  The  nurture  of  his  mother  is  prob- 
ably spoken  of  as  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his 
own  people,  and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when 
he  was  resolved  to  reclaim  his  nationality.  Here 
again  the  N.  T.  preserves  the  trs'lition  in  a  distincter 
form  than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch  (Heb.  xi. 
24-26).  According  to  Philo  he  led  an  ascetic  life, 
in  order  to  pursue  his  high  philosophic  speculations. 
According  to  the  Egyptian  tradition,  although  a 
priest  of  Heliopolis,  he  always  performed  his  prayers 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  fathers,  out«ide  the 
walls  of  tlie  city,  in  the  open  air,  tiirning  toward 
the  sun-rising  (Jos.  Ap.  ii.  2).  The  king  was  excited 
to  anger  by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  who  foresaw  their 
destroyer  (»6.),  or  by  his  own  envy  (Artapanus,  I.e.). 
Various  plots  of  assassination  were  contrived  against 
him,  which  failed.  The  last  was  after  he  had  already 
escaped  across  the  Nile  from  Memphis,  warned  by 
his  brother  Aarok,  and  when  pursued  by  the  assas- 


sin he  killed  him  (ii.).    The  same  general  account 
of  conspiracies  against  his  life  appears  in  Josephus 
(ii.  10).    All  that  remains  of  these  traditions  in  the 
sacred  narrative  is  the  simple  and  natural  incident, 
that  seeing  an  Israelite  suffering  the  bastinado  from 
an  Egyptian  (so  Stanley,  A.  V.  "  an  Egyptian  smiting 
an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren  "  [i.  e.  smiting  him 
fatally,  killing  him  ;  the  Hebrew  is  a  participle  of 
the  verb  translated  ''  slew  "  in  the  next  verse] ;  see 
Blood,  Avenger  of  ;  also  compare  "  prince  "  in  Ter. 
14  with  ver.  10),  and  thinking  that  they  were  alone, 
he  slew  the  Egj-ptian,  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the 
sand.    The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned  him 
into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns  him  ia 
the  same  story  into  the  peace-maker  of  the  op- 
pressed.   It  is  characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Jewish  records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasiined 
rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians  (compare  Acts  vii.  25- 
85).     He  fled  into  Midian.     Beyond  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  or  near  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  predae 
situation  is  unknown.     There  was  a  famous  wdl 
("  the  well,"  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  by  tanks  for  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herdsmen. 
By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himself,  and  watched 
the  gathering  of  the  sheep.   There  were  the  Arabin 
shepherds,  and   there   were   also   seven  maidens, 
whom  the  shepherds  rudely  drove  away  from  the 
water.     The  chivalrous  spirit  which   had    alresdr 
broken  forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed   country- 
men, broke  forth  again  in  behalf  of  the  distressed 
maidens.     They  returned  unusually  soon  to  tbdr 
father  (Jethro),  and  told  him  of  their  adventore. 
Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  "  an  Egyp- 
tian" (Ex.  ii.  19),  now  became  for  forty  years  (Acts 
vii.  30)  an  Arabian.     He  married  Zipposah,  daugh- 
ter of  his  host,  to  whom  he  also  became  the  servant 
and  shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iK.  1).    In  the  seclnsioa 
and  simplicity  of  his  shepherd-life  he  received  Ids 
call  as  a  prophet.     The  traditional  scene  of  this 
great  event  is  in  the  valley  of  Sfioayb,  or  Hobsb, 
on  the  X.  side  of  Jebel  Afma.     Its  exact  spot  b 
i  marked  by  the  convent  of  St  Catharine,  of  which 
I  the  altar  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Burning 
i  Bush.     The  original  indications  are  too  slight  to 
I  enable  us  to  fix  the  spbt  with  any  certainty.   It  was 
i  at  "  the  back  "  of  the  "  wilderness  "  at  Horeb  (Ex. 
j  iii.  1) :  to  which  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX. 
i  omits,  "  the  mountain  of  God."     Upon  the  xnSan- 
'  tain  was  a  well-known  acacia  (shittah-tree),  the 
I  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its  tanjded 
I  branches,   thick   set  with  white  thorns,  over  the 
I  rocky  ground.     This  tree  (but  see  Bush  1 )  became 
I  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  :  a  flame  of  fire 
in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry  branches  would 
naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt  in  a  moment,  b«t 
which  played  round  it  without  consuming  it    The 
rocky  ground    at   once   became  "holy,"  and  the 
shepherd's  sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  no  less  than 
on  the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple  (compare 
Acts  vii.  29-33).     The  call  or  revelation  was  two- 
fold— 1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  ex- 
presses the  eternal  self-existence  of  the  One  God. 
(Jehovah.)    2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Mosm  to 
deliver  his  people.    The  two  signs  are  chamcteristic 
— the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life — the  other  of 
his  active  shepherd-life.     In  the  rush  of  leprosy 
into  his  hand  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  peo- 
ple whom  the  Egvptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers. 
In  the  transformation  of  his  shepherd's  staff  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life,  of  which 
that  staff  was  the  8}Tnbol,  into  the  great  cawer 
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which  lay  before  it.     He  returns  to  Epj'pt  from  his 
exile.    His  Arattian  wife  ami  her  two  infant  sons  are 
with  him.     She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass.    He 
apparently  walks  by  their  side  with  his  shepherd's 
staflF.     On  the  journey  back  to  Ejrypt  a  mysterious 
incident  occurred  in  the  family  (Ex.  iv.  24-26).   The 
most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  at  the 
caravanserai  either  Mo.ses  or  (icrshom  was  struck 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness.     In  some 
way  this  illness  was  connected  byZip])orah  with  the 
fact  that  her  son  had  not  been  circumcised.     She 
instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp 
instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at  the 
feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming  in  the  agony  of  a  I 
mother's  anxiety  for    the  life    of  her  child — "A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my  I 
son."   Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness  took  ' 
place,  she  exclaims  again,  "  A  bloody  husband  still  j 
thou  art,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's  death, 
but  only  to  bring  about  his  circumcision."     Prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  this  event,  whatever  it  was, 
the  wife  and  her  children  were  sent  back  to  Jethro, 
and  remained  with  him  till  Moses  joined  them  at 
Rephidim  (xviii.  2-6).     After  this  parting  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  desert,  and  at  the  same  spot  where 
he  had  had  his  vision  encountered  Aaron  (iv.  27). 
I    From  that  meeting  and  cooperation  we  iiave  the 
first  distinct  indication  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  character.     But  beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his 
,    infantine  beauty,  no  hint  of  this  grand  personality 
is  given  in  the  Bible.     What  is  described  is  rather 
the  reverse.     The  only  point  there  brought  out  is  a 
singular  and  unlooked-for  infirmity.     "  I  am  slow 
of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue."     In  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty  which  Moses  oflFers — "  Send,  I  pray 
Thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  Thou  wilt  send " 
(L  e.  make  any  one  Thy  apostle  rather  than  me) — 
1    we  read  both  the  disinterestedness,  which  is  the 
I    most  distinct  trait  of  his  personal  character,  and 
the  future  relation  of  the  two  brothers.     Aaron 
spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  permanent 
inheritor  of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.     But  Moses 
was  the  inspiring  soul  behind. — III.  The  history  of 
Moses  henceforth  is  the  history  of  Israel  for  forty 
years.     (Egypt;  Exodcs,  the;  Ikspiratios;  Job; 
I   KoRAH  4 ;  Law  of  Moses  ;  Miracles  ;  Passover  ; 
Pharaoh  4 ;  Plagu?:s,  the  Ten  ;  Serpent,  the  Bra- 
zen ;  Sinai  :  Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.)    It 
is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  immediate 
cu-cle  of  followers.     In  the  Exodus,  he  takes  the 
I   decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight.    Up  to  that 
point  lie  and  Aaron  appear  almost  on  an  equality. 
But  after  that,  Moses  is  usually  mentioned  alone. 
Aaron  still  held  the  second  place.     Another,  nearly 
equal  to  Aaron,  is  HuR,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     His 
servant  was  Hoshea  (afterward  Joshua).     Miriam 
always  held  the  independent  position  to  which  her 
age  entitled  her.     Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice 
and  song  to  her  brother's  prophetic  power.     But 
Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of  the 
history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  described 
before  or  since.     In  the  traditions  of  the  desert, 
whether  late  or  earl)-,  his  name  predominates  over 
that  of  every  one  else.     Of  the  "  Books  of  Moses" 
(Genesis  ;  Exodcs  ;  Leviticus  ;  Numbers  ;  Deuter- 
onomy) he  is  the  chief  subject.  The  very  name  "  Mo- 
saic "  has  been  in  later  times  applied  to  the  whole 
religion.    It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce 
this  great  character  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of 
the  Divine  Will,  as  though  he  had  himself  borne  no 
conscious  part  in   the  actions  in  which  he  figures, 
or  the  messages  which  he  delivers.     This,  however, 


is  as  incompatible  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Scriptural  account,  as  it  is  with  the  common  lan- 
guage in  which  he  lias  been  described  by  the  Church 
in  all  ages.     He  must  be  considered,  like  all  tho 
saints  and  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as  a  man  of  marvel- 
lous gifts,  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  for  a  sj»e- 
cial  purpose ;  but  led  into  a  closer  communion  with 
the  invisible  world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any  other 
in  the  O.  T.     There  arc  two  main  characters  in 
which  he  appears,  as  a  Leader,  and  as  a  Prophet. 
1.  As  a  Leader,  his  life  divides  itself  into  the  three 
epochs — of   the  march  to  Sinai ;  the  march  from 
Sinai  to  Kadesh ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Trans- 
jordanic  kingdoms.     Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this 
capacity  we  have  but  few  means  of  judging.     Tho 
two  main  difiiculties  which  he  encountered  were  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guidance, 
and  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  had  to  traverse.    The  incidents  with  which  his 
name  was  specially  connected  both  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen 
traditions,  were  those  of  suppljniig  water  when  most 
wanted.     In  the  Pentateuch  these  supplies  of  water 
take  place  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in 
the  land  of  Moab.     The  route  through  the  wilder- 
ness is  described  as  having  been  made  under  his 
guidance.     The  particular  spot  of  the  encampment 
is  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar.     But  the  direction  of 
the  people  first  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to  Mount 
Sinai,  is  communicated  through  Moses,  or  given  by 
him.     On  approaching  Palestine,  the  office  of  tho 
leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general  or 
the  conqueror.     By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to 
explore  the  country.    Against  his  advice  took  place 
the  first  disastrous  battle  at  Hormah.     To  his  guid- 
ance is  ascribed  the  circuitous  route  by  which  the 
nation  approached  Palestine  from  the  E.,  and  to  his 
generalship  the  two  successful  campaigns  in  which 
SiHON  and  Og  were  defeated.    The  narrative  is  told 
so  shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
at  this  last  stage  of  his  life  Moses  must  have  been 
as    much  a  conqueror   and  victorious    soldier  as 
Joshua.     2.  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out. 
He  is  the  first  as  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a 
prophet  in  the  0.  T.    In  a  certain  sense,  he  appears 
as  the  centre  of  a  prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first 
time  named.     His  brother  and  sister  were  both  en- 
dowed with  prophetic  gifts.     The  seventy  elders, 
and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all  "  prophesied  "  (Num. 
xi.  25-27).     But  Moses  rose  high  above  all  these. 
With  him  the  Divine  revelations  were  made,  "  mouth 
to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold  " 
(xii.  8).     Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more  direct 
communication  four  great  examples  are  given,  cor- 
responding to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  historical 
career.    (1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  flaming  "  bush  "  has  been  already  notice*!. 
No  form  is  described.     "  The  Angel,"  or  "  Messen- 
ger is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in  the  flame  "  (Ex.  iii. 
2-6).     (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  the  outward  form  of  the  revelation  was   a 
thick  DARKNESS  as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which 
proceeded  a  voice  (xix.  19,  xx.  21).    The  revelation 
on  this  occasion  was  especially  of  the  Name  of  Je- 
I  hovah.    On  two  occasions  he  is  describe*!  as  having 
:  penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  remained  there, 
I  successively,    for  two    periods    of  forty  days,  of 
which  the  second  was  spent  in  absolute  seclusion 
I  and  fasting  (xxiv.  18,  xxxiv.  28).      Each  of  these 
;  periods  was  concluded  by  the  production  of  the 
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two  slabs  or  tables  of  granite,  containing  the  suc- 
cessive editions  of  the  Tes  Commandments  ;  the  first 
the  writing  of  God,  the  second  of  Moses.  (3.) 
Nearly  at  the  close  of  those  communications  in  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  an  especial  revelation  was  made 
to  him  personally.  In  the  despondency  produced 
by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf,  he  besought 
Jehovah  to  show  him  "  His  glory."  But  the  Divine 
answer  which  granted  his  request  in  part,  announced 
that  an  actual  vision  of  Groo  was  impossible. 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall  no 
man  see  my  face  and  live."  He  was  commanded  to 
hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  those  which  he  had 
destroyed.  He  was  to  come  absolutely  alone.  He 
took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent  rock 
("the  rock,"  xxxiii.  21).  The  cloud  passed  by 
(xxxiv.  5,  iixiii.  22).  A  voice  proclaimed  the  two 
immutable  attributes  of  God,  Justice  and  Love — in 
words  which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed  of 
Israel  and  of  the  world  (xxxiv.  6,  7).  (4.)  The 
fourth  mode  of  Diving  manifestation  was  that  which 
is  described  as  commencing  at  this  juncture,  and 
which  continued  with  more  or  less  continuity 
through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Immediately  after 
the  catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the  calf,  and  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  it,  Moses  removed  the 
chief  tent  outside  the  camp,  and  invested  it  with  a 
sacred  character  under  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or 
Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation"  (xxxiii.  Y).  This 
tent  became  henceforth  the  chief  scene  of  his  com- 
munications with  God.  During  these  communi- 
cations a  peculiarity  is  mentioned  apparently  not 
seen  before.  On  his  final  descent  from  Mount  Sinai, 
after  his  second  long  seclusion,  a  splendor  shone  on 
his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence.— There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic  gift 
in  which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  later 
prophets,  viz.  the  poetical  form  of  composition 
which  characterizes  the  Jewish  prophecy  generally. 
These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connected  with 
Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship  (Penta- 
teuch), enter  so  largely  into  the  full  Biblical  con 
ception  of  his  character,  that  they  must  be  here 
mentioned,  (a.)  "  The  song  which  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  sang "  (after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Ex.  xv.  1-19).  To  this  probably  allusion 
is  made  in  Rev.  xv.  2,  3 — "  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God."  (i.)  A  fragment  of  a  war-song 
against  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  16).  (c.)  A  fragment  of 
a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation  (xxxii.  18).  (</.)  The 
fragments  of  war-songs  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  15,  27-30, 
preserved  in  the  "  book  oi*  the  wars  of  Jehovah  " 
(Num.  xxi.  14) ;  and  the  address  to  the  well  (xxi.  IS- 
IS), (c.)  The  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xx.\iL  1-43) 
setting  forth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  Is- 
rael. ( f.)  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes 
(xxxiii.  i-29).  (p.)  The  90th  Psalm,  "A  prayer  of 
Moses,  the  man  of  God."  (Psalms,  Book  of.)  How 
far  the  gradual  development  of  these  revelations  or 
prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with  his 
own  character  and  history,  the  materials  are  not 
such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judgment  His 
Egyptian  education  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have 
supplied  liim  with  much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Israel- 
ite worship.  The  coincidences  between  the  arrange 
ments  of  the  priesthood,  the  dress,  the  sacrifices, 
the  ark,  in  the  two  countries,  are  decisive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  Unity  of  God 
implies  distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious  re- 
coil, against  the  Egyptian  system.  And  the  absence 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  proves  at  least  a 
remarkable  independence  of  the  Egyptian  theology, 


in  which  that  great  doctrine  held  so  prominent  a 
place.  The  prophetic  office  of  Moses  can  only  be 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole  char- 
acter and  appearance  (Hos.  xii.  13).  He  was  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  repre- 
sentative of  his  people.  And,  in  accordance  with 
this  complete  identification  of  himself  with  his 
nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which  we  are 
able  to  gather  from  his  history  (Num.  xii.  3).  The 
word  "  MEEK  "  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  which  should  be  rather  muck  eudur- 
ing.  It  represents  what  we  should  now  designate 
disinterested.  All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a 
withdrawal  of  himself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of 
his  nation  to  his  own  interests,  which  makes  him 
the  most  complete  example  of  Jewish  patriotism 
(Ex.  ii.  11,  14,  iv.  13,  v.  4,  xxxii.  10,  32;  Num.  xi. 
29).  His  sons  (Eliezer  2;  Gershom  1)  were  not 
raised  to  honor.  The  leadership  of  the  people 
passed,  after  his  death,  to  another  tribe.  In  the 
books  which  bear  his  name,  Abraham,  and  not  him- 
self, appears  as  the  real  father  of  the  nation.  In 
exact  conformity  with  his  life  is  the  account  of  his 
end.  Deuteronomy  describes,  and  is,  the  long,  last 
farewell  of  the  prophet  to  his  people.  It  takes 
place  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  wandermgs,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Deut.  l.  3,  5).  (Abel-shittim.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  120  years  of  age,  but  with  his  sight  and 
his  freshness  of  strength  unabated  (xxxiv.  7).  The 
address  from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  recapit- 
ulation of  the  Law.  Joshca  is  then  appointed  his 
successor.  The  Law  is  written  out,  and  ordered  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Ark  (xxxi.).  The  song  and  the 
blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  fiirewell  (xxxii., 
xxxiii.).  And  then  comes  the  mysterious  close.  As 
if  to  carry  oat  to  the  last  the  idea  that  the  prophet 
was  to  live  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is 
told  that  he  is  to  see  the  good  land  beyond  the 
Jordan,  but  not  to  possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for 
which  this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  prophet  was 
because  be  and  Aaron  rebelled  against  Jehovah,  and 
"believed  Him  not  to  sanctify  Him,"  in  the  munnur- 
ings  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  12,xxvii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxxiL 
21 ),  or  (Ps.  cvi.  33)  because  he  spoke  unadnsedly 
with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  of 
distrust  (Num.  xx.  10).  He  ascends  a  raonntain  in 
the  range  which  rises  above  the  Jordan  valley.  The 
mountain-tract  was  known  by  the  general  name  of 
"  the  PiSGAH."  Its  summits  apparently  were  dedi- 
cated to  different  divinities  (Num.  xxiii.  14).  On 
one  of  these,  consecrated  to  Nebo,  Moses  took  his 
stand,  and  surveyed  the  four  great  masses  of  Pales- 
tine W.  of  the  Jordan — so  far  as  it  could  be  dis- 
cerned from  that  height.  The  view  has  passed  imo 
a  proverb  for  all  nations.  "  So  Moses  the  sertiat 
of  Jehovah  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  He  bnrieti  him  in  a 
'  ravine '  in  the  land  of  Moab,  '  before  *  Bctly-peor-- 
but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day  ....  And  the  diildren  of  Israel  wept  for 
Ma«es  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days  "  (DeuL 
xxxiv.  6-8).  This  is  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred 
record.  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions 
have  labored  to  fill  up  the  detail.  His  grave,  though 
studiously  concealed  in  the  sacred  narmtive,  i» 
shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  vest  (and  there- 
fore the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba.  In  the  0.  T.  the  name  of 
Moses  does  not  occur  so  frequently,  after  the  close 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  might  be  expected.  (Manas- 
SEH  5.)    In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  however, 
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he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the  proph- 
ets. In  the  N.  T.  lie  is  referred  to  partly  as 
the  representative  of  tlte  Law  (e.  p.  Mat  xix.  7,  8 ; 
Ilk.  X.  3,  &C.),  and  in  the  vision  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, where  he  appears  side  by  side  witli  Elijah.  As 
the  author  of  the  Law  he  is  contrasted  with  Christ, 
the  Author  of  the  Gospel :  "  The  law  was  given  by 
Hoses  "  ( Jn.  L  17).  The  ambiguity  and  transitory 
nature  of  his  glory  is  set  against  the  permanence 
and  cleaniess  of  Christianity  (2  Cor.  iiL  13-18),  and 
his  mediatorial  character  against  the  unbroken  coni- 
tuunicatiou  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19).  His 
"  service "  of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's  sou- 
8hip  (Heb.  iii.  6,  6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  a 
likeness  of  Christ ;  and,  as  this  is  a  point  of  view 
which  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  Church,  compared 
with  the  more  familiar  comparisons  of  Christ  to 
Adam,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  firm  a  basis 
in  fact  as  any  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  it 
out  in  detail  (Ist.)  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
only  character  of  the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly 
likens  Himself — "  Moses  wrote  of  me  "  (Jn.  v.  46), 
i.  e.  in  Deut.  xviiL  15,  18,  19.  This  suggests  three 
main  points  of  likeness: — (a.)  Christ  was,  like 
Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of  the  people — the  last, 
as  Moses  was  the  first  (compare  1  Cor.  x.  2).  (b.) 
Christ,  like  Moues,  is  a  Lawgiver :  "  Him  shall  ye 
hear."  (c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Trophet,  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  nation — "  from  their  brethren." 
As  Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his 
people,  feeling  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with 
reverence  be  it  said,  was  Christ.  (2d.)  In  Heb.  iii. 
1-19,  xiL  24-29,  and  Acts  viL  37,  Christ  is  described, 
though  more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the  new 
dispensation — as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or 
Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people — as  the  Controller 
and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household  of  God.  (3d.) 
The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  compared  (Acts  vii.  24-28,  35).  In  Jude 
9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between  Michael 
and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses.  It  probably 
refers  to  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by 
Origen,  called  the  "  Ascension,  or  Assumption  of 
Moses,"  and  to  the  concealment  of  the  body  to  pre- 
Tent  idolatry. 

*  Mo'sf s.  Books  of.    Pextatecch. 

Mo-sol'lam  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Meshullam  11  (1  Esd.  ix. 
14;  compare  Ezr,  x.  15). 

Mo-soria-mon  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Meshullam  10  (1  Esd. 
▼iiL  44;  compare  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

*  Mote,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  karphos  (lit- 
erally something  dry,  i.  e.  any  small  dry  particle,  as 
of  chaff,  wood,  &c.,  a  ticig,  mote,  put  as  the  emblem 
of  lesser  faults,  Rbn.  iV.  T.  Lex.)  (Mat.  vil  3-6 ; 
Lk.  vi.  41,  42). 

Moth  (Heb.  ^dsh;  Gr.  ses).  By  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  we  are  certainly  to  understand  some 
species  of  clothes-moth  ( Tinea).  Reference  to  the 
destructive  habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in 
Job  xiiL  28;  Ps.  xxxix.  11;  Is.  1.  9,  li.  8;  Hos.  v. 
12;  Mat.  vi.  19,  20;  Lk.  xii.  33;  Jas.  v.  2;  and  in 
Ecclus.  xix.  3,  xlii.  1 3 ;  indeed  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  it  is 
in  reference  to  its  destroying  garments.  In  Job  iv.  19 
the  A.  V.  has  "  (which)  are  crushed  before  the  moth," 
i  e.  (so  Mr.  Barnes)  the  most  feeble  of  all  objects 
may  crush  man ;  but  Gesenius  translates  tJieg  are 
<frusked  as  by  the  moth,  i.  e.  as  if  moth-eaten.  In 
Job  xxvii.  18,  "  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth," 
allusion  is  made  either  to  the  well-known  case  of 
the  Tinea  peUionella,  or  some  allied  species,  or  else 
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to  the  leaf-building  larva;  of  some  other  member  of 
the  order  Lepidoplera.     Dbess  ;  Wokm  1. 


CIolhM-nioth  (7Tii«i  pflUimrlla). 

a.  Imttm  In  a  caw  conttnieUd  oat  ot  th*  tutMUnc*  on  wblch  It  U  hcJinr. 

h.  Cu»  ent  at  tb«  niii. 

r.  Can  cot  opan  br  tka  lam  far  aolaigiaf  IL 

d,  €.  Th*  perfect  biaect. 

Moth'er  (Heb.  im  ;  Gr.  miter).  The  pupcriority 
of  the  Hebrew  over  all  contemporaneous  systems 
of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  in 
the  higher  estimation  of  the  mother  in  the  Jewish 
family,  as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental,  as  well 
as  ancient  Oriental  and  classical  usage.  The  "  king's 
mother,"  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Bath-sheba,  was 
treated  with  especial  honor  (1  K.  ii.  19  ;  Ex.  xx.  12; 
Lev.  xix.  3 ;  Deut.  v.  16,  xxi.  18,  21 ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv. 
20,  xvii.  25,  x.xix.  15,  xxxi.  1,  30).  Child;  Cook- 
ing ;  Daitohter  ;  Drkss ;  Edication  ;  Father  ; 
Kindred  ;  Marriage  ;  Queen  ;  Women. 

*  Monld'y  fo»<  as  o  in  note],  the  A.  V.  translation, 
after  the  LXX..  Kimchi,  &c.  (Josh.  ix.  5,  12  only) 
of  Heb.  mikhudim.  (=  crumbs  of  bread,  Ges.,  Fu.), 
once  translated  "  cracknels." 

Monnt,  Mountain,  properly,  an  eminence  higher 
than  a  hill.  In  the  O.  T.  our  translators  have  em- 
ployed this  word  to  represent — (1.)  the  Heb.  har, 
with  its  derivative  or  kindred  li&r&r  or  herer  ;  and 
(2.)  the  Chal.  tHr  (Dan.  iL  35,  45  only).  In  the  N. 
T.  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  representing 
the  Gr.  oros.  The  Heb.  har,  like  the  Eng.  "  moun- 
tain," is  emplojed  both  for  single  eminences  more 
or  less  isolated,  e.  g.  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion, 
and  Olivet,  and  for  ranges,  e.  g.  Lebanon.  It  i.s 
also  applied  to  a  mountainous  country  or  district, 
as  the  "  mountain  (or '  mountains ')  of  Judah  "  (Josh, 
xi.  21,  XX.  7),  "Mount  Ephraim"  (2  Chr.  xv.  8). 
The  various  eminences  or  mountain-districts  to  which 
the  word  har  is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  are: — Abarim ; 
Amana  ;  of  the  Amalekites  ;  Mountain  of  the  Amo- 
RITES ;  Ararat  ;  Baalah;  Baal-hermon  ;  Bashan  ; 
Bethel  ;  Bether  ;  Carmel  ;  Corruption  ;  Ebal  ; 
Ephraim  ;  Ephron  ;  Esau  ;  Gaash  ;  Gerizim  ;  Gilboa  ; 
Gilead;  Halak  ;  Heres  ;  Hermon;  Hor(2.);  Ho- 
REB ;  of  Israel  ;  Jearim  ;  Judah  ;  Lebanon  ;  Oli- 
vet, or  of  Olives;  Mizar;  Moriah  ;  Naphtali  ; 
Nebo  ;  Paran  ;  Perazim  ;  ."Jamaria  ;  Seir  ;  Skphar  ; 
Sinai  ;  Sion,  Sirion,  or  Shenir  (all  names  for  Her- 
mon); Shapher;  Tabor;  Zalmon;  Zemaraim  ;  Zion. 
The  "  Mount  of  the  Valley "  was  a  district  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan,  within  the  territory  allotted  to  Reu- 
ben (Josh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a  number  of  towns. 
The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scriptures 
of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  is  very  remarkable.  The  following  arc,  it 
is  believed,  all  the  words  used  with  this  object  in 
relation  to  mountains  or  hills: — 1.  Neari  {Uph.  r6*h). 
Gen.  rill  5  ;  Ex.  xix.  20 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  1  K.  xriiL 
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42  (A.  V.  "  top  ").  2.  Ears  (Heb.  azndlh),  Azxoth- 
Tabor,  Josh.  six.  34  :  possibly  in  allusion  to  some 
projection  on  the  top  of  the  mounuin.  3.  Shoulder 
(Heb.  «i^?/)A),  Deut  xxxiii.  12;  Josh.  xv.  8,  and 
xviii.  16  ("side").  4.  Side  (Heb.  tsad),  used  in 
reference  to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  34.  6.  Loins  or  Jtanlv  (Heb.  cisloth),  Chisloth- 
Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12 ;  also  in  the  name  of  a  village, 
probably  situated  on  this  part  of  the  mountain, 
Chesclloth,  L  e.  the  loins  (Josh.  xix.  18).  6.  Bib 
(Heb.  tseld"),  used  once,  in  speaking  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  and  there  translated 
"  side."  7.  Back  (Heb.  shechem),  possibly  the  root 
of  the  name  of  the  town  Shechem,  from  its  situa- 
tion, as  it  were,  on  the  back  of  Gerizim.  8.  Thiffh 
(Heb.  yarcheJi),  applied  to  Mount  Ephraim,  Judg. 
xix.  1,  18 ;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23 ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
24 ;  used  also  for  the  "  sides  "  of  a  cave,  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  3.  9.  The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  covert " 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  20  is  selher,  from  sdlhar,  to  hide,  and 
probably  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through 
which  Abigail's  path  lay.  In  this  passage  "hill" 
should  be  "  mountain."  The  ChaL  tur  is  the  name 
still  given  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  J^l  et-Tur. 
— Sermon  on  (fie  Mount ;  see  Jesds  Christ. — See 
also  High  Places. 

Monnt  =  a  mound  or  bulwark  anciently  used  in 
military  operations  ;  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb. 
rnuistsdb  (Is.  xxix.  3),  and  soleldh  (Jer.  vi.  6,  &c.). 
The  latter  is  sometimes  translated  "  bank  "  (2  Sam. 
xs.  15,  &c.).    War. 

Hoan'tatn  of  the  Am'o-rites,  specifically  mentioned 
Deut.  i.  19,  20  (compare  44).  It  seems  to  be  the 
range  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  nearly  S.  from 
Hebron,  which  rises  abruptlv  from  the  plateau  oPet- 
Tih,  running  from  a  little  S."  of  W.  to  the  N.  of  E., 
and  of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel  ''Araif 
en-Ndkah  westward,  and  the  Jfbd  el-MukrcLh  east- 
ward, and  from  which  line  the  country  continues 
mountainous  all  the  way  to  Hebron.     Wilderness 

OF   THE   WaXDERIXG. 

Moarning.  The  number  of  words  (about  eleven 
Hebrew  and  as  many  Greek)  employed  in  Scripture 
to  express  the  various  actions  characteristic  of 
mourning,  shows  in  a  great  degree  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  customs  in  this  respect.  They  appear  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  following  particulars : 
— 1 .  Beating  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  excessive  degree. 

3.  Wearing  sad-colored  garments.  4.  Songs  of 
lamentation.  6.  Funeral  feasts.  6.  Employment 
of  persons,  especially  women,  to  lament. — I.  One 
marked  feature  of  Oriental  mourning  is  what  may 
be  called  its  studied  publicity,  and  the  careful  ob- 
servance of  the  prescribed  ceremonies  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2;  Job  L  20,  ii.  8:  Is.  xv.  3,  &c.).— II.  Among  the 
particular  forms  observed  may  be  mentioned — a. 
Rending  the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34,  xliv.  13, 
&c.).  (Dress.)  b.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxviL 
84  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10,  &c.).  e.  Ashes,  dust,  or 
earth  sprinkled  on  the  person  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  82, 
&c.).  d.  Black  or  sad-colored  garments  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  Jer.  viii.  21,  &c.).  e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or 
neglect  of  person  (Deut  xxi.  12,  13;  2  Sam.  xix. 
24,  &c.).  (A.\oiNTiso;  Nail.)  /.  Shaving  the 
head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard 
(Lev.  X.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  24,  &c.).  g.  Laying  bare 
Kome  part  of  the  body  (Is.  xx.  2,  xlvii.  2,  &c.).  h. 
Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink  (2  Sitm.  i. 
12,  iii.  35,  xii.  16,  22,  &c.).  (Fasts.)  i.  In  the  same 
direction  may  be  mentioned  diminution  in  offerings 
to  God,  and  prohibition  to  partake  in  sacrificial  food 


(Lev.  viL  20;  Dent.  xxvi.  14,  &c.).  i.  Covering  the 
"  upper  lip,"  i.  e.  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
sometimes  the  head,  in  token  of  silence  (Lev.  xiiL 
45 ;  2  Sara.  xv.  30,  xix.  4,  &c.).  /.  Cutting  the  flesh 
(Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  xli.  5).  (Gcttings  ix  the  Flesh.) 
Beating  the  body  (Ez.  xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19).  m. 
Employment  of  persons  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
mouming(Ecel.  xii.  5 ;  Jer.  ix.  17  ;  Am.  v.  16 ;  Mat. 
ix.  23).  (MixsTREL.)  >t.  Akin  to  this  usage  the 
custom  for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  in  the  lam- 
entations of  bereaved  or  afUicted  persons  (Gen.  I. 
3 ;  Judg.  xi.  40;  Job  ii.  11,  xxx.  25,  &c.).  o.  The 
sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence  indicative  of  grief 
(Gen.  xxiii.  3 ;  Judg.  xx.  26,  &c.).  p.  Mourning 
feast  and  cup  of  consolation  (Jer.  xvi  7,  8).  The 
period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case  of  Jacob  it 
was  seventy  days  (Gen.  1.  3) ;  of  Aaron  (Num.  xx. 
29),  and  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8),  thirty.  A  further 
period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case  (Gen.  1.  10). 
Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have  been  an 
abridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13). — III.  Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the 
Apocryphal  books. — IV.  In  Jewish  writings  not 
Scriptural,  these  notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged. — ^V.  In  the  last  place 
we  may  mention — a.  the  idolatrous  "mourning  for 
Tammcz"  (Ez.  viii.  14),  as  indicating  identity  of 
practice  in  certain  cases  among  Jews  and  heathens ; 
and  the  custom  in  later  days  of  offerings  of  food  at 
graves  (Ecclus.  xxx.  18).  b.  The  prohibition,  both 
to  the  high-priest  and  to  Nazarites,  against  goine 
into  mourning  even  for  a  fatheror  mother  (Lev.  xxu 
10,  11 ;  Num.  vi.  7).  The  inferior  priests  were  lim- 
ited to  the  cases  of  their  near  relatives  (Lev.  xxi.  1, 
2,  4).  e.  The  food  eaten  during  the  time  of  moan- 
ing was  regarded  as  impure  (Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Jer. 
xvi.  5,  7;  Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4).— VI.  When  we 
turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find  similar  usages  pr©- 
vailing  among  various  nations  of  antiquity  (Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  &c.). — VII.  With  the  prac- 
tices above  mentioned.  Oriental  and  other  customs^ 
ancient  and  modern,  in  great  measure  agree.  D'Ar- 
vieux  says,  Arab  men  are  silent  in  grief,  but  the 
women  scream,  tear  their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and 
throw  earth  or  sand  on  their  heads.  The  older 
women  wear  a  blue  veil  and  an  old  abba  by  way  of 
mourning-garments.  They  also  sing  the  praises  of 
the  deceased.  Niebuhr  says  both  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing- women,  and  wail  at 
stated  times.  Burckhardt  says  the  women  of  At- 
bara  in  Nubia  shave  their  heads  on  the  death  of 
their  nearest  relatives — a  custom  prevalent  also 
among  several  of  the  peasant-tribes  of  Upper  Egypt. 
He  also  mentions  wailing-women,  and  a  man  in  dis- 
tress besmearing  his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in 
token  of  grief  In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  frequent 
allusions  to  similar  practices.  They  also  mention 
ten  days  and  forty  days  as  periods  of  mounnng. 
Lane,  speaking  of  the  modem  Egrptians,  says, 
"After  death  the  women  of  the  family  raise  cries 
of  lamentation  called  welweleh  or  vilwAl,  uttering 
the  most  piereing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  '  0,  my  master !  O,  my  re- 
source !  0,  my  misfortune  !  O,  my  glory !'  (see  Jer. 
xxii.  18).  The  feniales  of  the  neighborhood  come 
to  join  with  them  in  this  conclamation  :  generally, 
also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  more  neddafxh*,  or 
public  wailing-women.  Each  brings  a  tambourine, 
and  beating  them  they  exclaim, 'Alas  for  him!' 
The  female  relatives,  domestics,  and  friends,  with 
their  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes  with  rent 
clothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
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'  Alas  for  him ! '  These  make  no  alteration  in  dress, 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts,  head- 
veils,  and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  color.  They 
visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods  "  ( J/w/.  Bj.  iii.  162, 
171,  195).  One  of  the  most  remarkable  "instances 
of  traditional  customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the 
weekly  wailing  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot 
as  near  to  the  Temple  as  could  be  obtained.  (Buri- 
al ;  Tomb.)  Spiritual  mourning,  or  that  sorrow  in 
view  of  sin  which  is  connected  with  true  repentance, 
appears  to  be  especially  meant  in  Mat.  v.  4 ;  Jas. 
iv.  9,  and  some  other  passages  (compare  2  Cor,  vii 
10). 

Mouse  (Heb.  ^achbAr)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  29;  1 
Sam.  vi.  4,  5 ;  Is.  Ixvi.  17.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
probably  generic,  and  not  intended  to  denote  any 
particular  species  of  mouse.  The  original  word  de- 
notes a  field-ravager,  and  may  therefore  comprehend 
any  destructive  rodent.  Probably,  however,  in  1 
Sam.  vi.  5,  "  the  mice  that  mar  the  land  "  may  in- 
clude and  more  particularly  refer  to  the  short-tailed 
field-mice  {Arvicola  agrtniis,  Flem.),  which  Kitto 
says  cause  great  destruction  to  the  corn-lands  of 
Syria.  About  fifty  years  ago,  some  of  the  English 
royal  forests  were  threatened  with  total  destruction 
by  this  animal.  In  one.  Dean  Forest,  nearly  80,000 
short-tailed  field-mice  were  caught  in  traps  and  pits 
in  1813,  and  probably  a  far  greater  number  de- 
stroyed by  weasels,  owls,  and  other  predatory  crea- 
tures. In  Xew  Forest,  also,  many  thousands  were 
taken  and  destroyed  that  year  in  the  same  way. 

*  Month  (Heb.  usually  peh  ;  Gr.  stoma)  is  "used 
in  the  Scriptures  both  literally  of  men  and  beasts 
(Gen.  viii.  11,  xxv.  28,  margin;  Ex.  iv.  11  IT. ;  Ps. 
xxii.  21  ;  Mat.  xv.  11,  &c.),  and  figuratively  of  God 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  22 ;  Mat.  iv.  4,  &c.),  of  inanimate 
things  (Gen.  iv.  11,  xxix.  2  ff.,  xlii.  27,  &:c.),  &c.  It 
is  put  by  metonynay  for  a  upeaker  (Ex.  iv.  16,  &c.), 
speech  or  words  (Ps.  xHx.  13,  margin,  &c.),  command 
(Gen.  xlv.  21,  margin ;  Num.  iii.  16,  margin,  &c.), 
&c.  •  To  "  speak  with  one  mouth  to  mouth  "  (Num. 
xii.  8)  =  to  speak  in  person,  without  mediator  or 
interpreter.  "With  one  mouth"  (1  K.  xxii.  13, 
&c.)  =  with  one  voice  or  accord.  To  "  put  worse 
in  one's  mouth"  (Ex.  iv.  15,  &c.)  =  to  suggest 
what  one  shall  say.  The  law  is  "  in  one's  mouth  " 
(Ex.  xili.  9),  i.  e.  is  often  spoken  of.  To  "  lay  one's 
hand  upon  his  mouth  "  (Judg.  xviii.  19,  &c.)  denotes 
silence.  See  further  in  Ges.  Heb.  Lex.,  Rbn.  N.  T, 
Ley.. 

Mow'ing  [mo-].  As  the  great  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated  countries 
soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay-making  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The  "  king's  mow- 
ings" (Am.  vii.  1),  i.  e.  mown  grass  (Ps.  Ixxii.  6), 
may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal  right  of  early  pas- 
turage for  the  use  of  cavalry  (compare  1  K.  xviii.  6). 
Agriccltcre  ;  Grass  ;  Hay  ;  Taxes. 

Mo'z«  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  goivy  forth,  fountain,  Ges. ; 
origin,  descent,  Fii.).  1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). — 2,  Son  of  Zimri,  and  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (viii.  36,  37,  ix.  42,  43). 

Mo'zah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Moza  ?  Ges. ;  place  of  reeds, 
Fii. ;  see  below),  a  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26 
only),  named  between  Chephirah  and  Rekem ;  site 
unknown.     Interpreting  the  name  according  to  its 
Hebrew  derivation,  it  may  =  the  spring-head — the 
place  at  which  the  water  of  a  spring  gu.«hes   out 
(Stanley).     A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  I 
the  Mishna  as  follows  : — "  There  was  a  place  below  j 
Jerusalem  named  Motsa;    thither  they  descended  I 
and  gathered  v.illow-branches,"  i.  e.  for  the  " Feast  | 
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of  Tabernacles "  so  called.  To  this  the  Gemara 
adds,  "the  place  was  a  Colonia,  i.  e.  exempt  from 
the  king's  tribute."  Schwarz  woiild  identify  Mo- 
zah  with  the  present  Kuldnirh,  a  village  al)out  four 
miles  W.  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jafla  road,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  H  ar/y  Beit  I/aninah. 

*MHr'flfrs,  the  A.  V.  "translation  of  Heb,  pi. 
rS^ulotk  =  veih,  as  a  female  ornament,  so  callid 
from  their  tremulous  or  fluttering  motion,  Ges.,  Fii. 
(Is.  iii.  19). 

Mnlber-ry-trefs  (Heb.  bfchAtm,  pi.  of  h(MiA)  oc- 
curs only  in  2  Sam.  v.  23,  24,  and  1  Chr.  xiv.  14.  Mr. 
Houghton,  the  original  author  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, considers  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
kind  of  tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  The 
Jewish  Rabbis,  with  several  modern  versions,  make 
the  Heb.  bAchd  =  the  mulberry-tree  ;  others  retain 
the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius  ( Hierob.  i.  336)  believes 
the  Heb.  b&cJid  =  a  tree  of  similar  name  mentioned 
in  a  MS.  work  of  the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l 
Fadli,  viz.  some  species  of  Amyrit  or  Eahamodiv- 
dron.  Dr.  Royle  refers  the  Heb.  bdchA  to  the  Ar. 
Shajratal-bak,  the  gnat-tree,  which  he  identifies  with 
some  species  of  poplar.  Rosenmiiller  follows  the 
LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and  believes  pcar4retn  are 
signified.  As  to  the  claim  of  the  mulberry-tree  to 
represent  the  blch&im  of  Scripture,  it  is  diflicult  to 
see  any  foundation  for  such  an  interpretation.  The 
tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  speaks,  and  which  Spren- 
gel  identifies  with  Amyris  GHeadaims,  Lin.  (Spice), 
cannot  denote  the  bdcM  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  for 
plants  of  this  family  are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never 
could  have  grown  in  the  valley  of  Rcphaim.  The 
explanation  given  by  Royle,  that  seme  poplar  is 
signified,  is  uutenable;  for  the  Heb.  bdchA  and  the 
Ar.  baka  are  clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  signi- 
fication. Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  mulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  Mc.  vi.  84 
(Gr.  morou),  the  "  blood  "(juice)  of  grapes  and  mul- 
berries having  been  shown  to  the  elephants  of  An- 
tiochus  Eupator,  in  order  to  irritate  them  and  make 
them  more  formidable  opponents  to  the  army  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  well  known  that  many  animals  are  en- 
raged when  they  see  blood  or  any  thing  of  its  color. 

SyCAMI.NE-TREE. 

Mule,  the  mixed  offspring  of  the  horse  and  ass  ; 
the  A.V.  translation  of  the  following  Hebrew  words : 
— 1.  Pered,  Pirdah,  the  common  and  fern.  Hebrew 
nouns  to  express  the  "mule;  "  the  first  of  which 
occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible,  the  lat- 
ter only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till  the  time  of 
David,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  be- 
coming well  acquainted  with  horses.  After  this 
time  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scripture  often  men- 
tioned together.  In  Ezr.  ii.  66  and  Neh.  vii.  68,  we 
read  of  245  mules ;  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  all  the  king's 
sons  had  mules.  Absalom  rode  on  a  mule  in  the 
battle  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  when  the  animal 
went  away  from  under  him  and  so  caused  his  death. 
Mules  were  among  the  presents  brought  to  Solomon 
year  by  year  (1  K.  x.  25).  The  Levitical  law  for- 
bade the  coupling  together  of  animals  of  different 
species  (Lev.  xix.  19),  hence  the  muies  were  prob- 
ably imported.  The  Tyrians,  after  Folomon's  time, 
were  supplied  with  horses  and  mules  fr<im  i\rmenia 
(Togarmah)  (Ez.  xxvii.  14).  Micliaclis  conjectures 
that  the  Israelites  first  became  acquainted  with 
mules  in  the  war  which  David  carried  on  with  the 
king  of  Nisibis  (Zobah)  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solo- 
mon's time  it  is  possible  that  mules  from  Egypt  oc- 
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casionally  accompanied  the  horses  which  we  know 
the  king  of  Israel  obtained  from  that  country ;  for 
though  the  mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  this  animal.  It  would  appear  that  only  kings 
and  great  men  rode  on  mules.  We  do  not  read  of 
mules  at  all  iu  the  N.  T.,  perhaps,  therefore,  they 
had  ceased  to  be  imported. — 2.  ^cAesA  (Dromedary 
2). — 3.  YemLn  is  found  only  iu  Gen.  xxxvi.  24, 
where  the  A.  V.  has  "  mules  "  as  the  rendering  of 
the  word.  The  passage  is  one  concerning  which 
various  explanations  have  been  attempted.  What- 
ever may  be  the  proper  translation  of  the  passage, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  its 
rendering: — "  This  was  that  Axah  that  found  the 
mules  in  the  wilderness  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon 
his  father."  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
which  interprets  ySiniin  =  warm  springs,  as  the 
Vulgate  has  it  The  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Cal- 
lirhoe  (Lasha  ?)  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  Waiy  Zerka  Matin,  Cauel  4;  Drome- 
dary 3. 

Moppim  (Heb.  darknesses,  i.  e.  sorrow,  misery, 
Fu.),  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descend- 
ants of  Rachel  who  belonged  to  the  original  colony 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in  Egj-pt  (Gen.  xlvL  21).  Com- 
mentators generally  consider  Muppim  =  Shcpham 
in  Num.  xxvL  39,  and  Shephcphas  in  1  Chr.  viii.  5. 
Many  also  with  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  consider  Muppim 
:=  Shcppim  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15  ;  but  Dr.  P.  Holmes 
(in  Kitto)  regards  Muppim  as  the  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin and  son  of  Bela,  and  concludes  that  Shuppim 
was  a  nephew  of  Muppim. 

Mftr'der.  The  principle  on  which  the  act  of 
taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded  by 
the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence  is  stated  on  its 
highest  ground  as  an  outrage  on  the  likeness  of 
GoJ  in  man,  to  be  punished  even  when  caused  by 
an  animal  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6 ;  see  also  Jn.  viii.  44 ;  1  Jn. 
iii.  12,  15).  Its  secondary  or  social  ground  appears 
to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  replenish  the  earth 
which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The  post- 
diluvian command  was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Mo- 
ses, which,  while  it  protected  the  accidental  homi- 
cide, defined  with  additional  strictness  the  crime  of 
murder.  It  prohibited  compensation  or  reprieve  of 
the  murderer,  or  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in 
the  refuge  city,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (Ex. 
xil  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21 ;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31 ; 
Blood;  City  of  Refcoe.)  Bloodshed  even  in  war- 
fare was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num.  xxxv.  33, 
34 ;  Deut.  xxl  1,  9 ;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  3).  It  is  not 
certain  whether  a  master  who  killed  his  slave  was 
punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxl  20).  No  punishment 
lA  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted,  nor  does  any 
special  restriction  appear  to  have  attached  to  the 
property  of  the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23).  Striking 
a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  her  death  was 
punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxl  23).  If  an  animal 
known  to  be  vicious  caused  the  death  of  any  one, 
not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  but  the  owner 
also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  restrain  it,  was 
held  guilty  of  murder  (ver.  29,  31).  The  duty  of 
executing  punishment  on  the  murderer  is  in  the 
Law  expressly  laid  on  the  "  revenger  of  blood ;  " 
but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  be  previously  de- 
cided by  the  Levitical  tribunal  (Blood,  Avenger 
or;  Manslayer;  Punishments.)  In  regal  times 
the  duty  of  execution  of  justice  on  a  murderer 
seems  to  have  Iteen  assumed  to  some  extent  by  the 
sovereign,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam. 


xiil  39,  xiv.  7,  11 ;  1  K.  ii.  34).  It  was  lawful  to 
kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in  the  act,  but  unlaw- 
ful to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex.  xxil  2,  3). 

*  Mar' rain  =  a  plague  or  pestilence  among  cattle ; 
the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  rfefter  in  Ex.  ix.  3  and 
margin  of  Ps.  Ixxviil  50 ;  elsewhere  translated 
"  pestilence  "  or  "  plague."  Plagce,  note ' ;  Plagues, 
THE  Ten. 

Ma'shl  (Heb.  probably  =  fdl  out  by  Jehovah,  Ges. ; 
the  one  withdrawn  from  men,  Fii.),  son  of  Merari, 
the  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vl  19;  Num.  iil  20;  1  Chr. 
vl  19,  47,  xxiii.  21,  23,  xxiv.  26,  30). 

*  Mu'shites  =  descendants  of  Mcshi;  a  family 
of  Merarite  Levitcs  (Num.  iil  33,  xxvl  58). 

Ma'sic*  The  inventor  of  musical  instruments, 
like  the  first  poet  and  the  first  forger  of  metals,  was 
a  Cainite.  According  to  Gen.  iv.,  Jubal  the  son  of 
Lamech  was  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ,"  I  e.  of  all  players  upon  stringed 
and  wind  instruments.  The  first  mention  of  music 
in  the  times  after  the  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of 
Laban's  interview  with  Jacob  ("  with  songs,  with 
tabret,  and  with  harp ; "  Gen.  xxxl  27).  (Hymn  ; 
Timbrel.)  So  that,  iu  whatever  way  it  was  pre- 
served, the  practice  of  music  existed  in  the  upland 
country  of  Syria,  and  of  the  three  possible  kinds 
of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known  and  em- 
ployed to  accompany  the  song.  The  three  kinds 
are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Red  Sea  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  their 
triumphal  song  of  deliverance  from  the  hosts  of 
Egypt;  and  Miriam,  in  celebration  of  the  same 
event,  exercised  one  of  her  functions  as  a  prophetess 
by  leading  a  procession  of  the  women  of  the  camp, 
chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the  song  of  Moses, 
"  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  triumphed  glori- 
ously; the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into 
the  sea"  (Ex.  xv.  21).  (Dance  2.)  The  triumphal 
hymn  of  Moses  had  unquestionably  a  religious  char- 
acter about  it,  but  the  employment  of  a  rude  kind 
of  music  in  religious  service,  though  idolatrous,  is 
more  distinctly  marked  in  the  festivities  at  the 
erection  of  the  golden  calf  (xxxil  17,  18).  Tho 
silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  used  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very  simple  kind 
(Num.  X.  1-10 ;  Corset).  The  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  (Judg.  v.)  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical 
form,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a 
musical  accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs 
(compare  xl  34).  The  simpler  impromptu  with 
which  the  women  from  the  cities  of  Israel  greeted 
David  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  was  ap- 
parently struck  oflF  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
under  the  influence  of  the  wild  joy  with  which  they 
welcomed  their  national  champion,  "  the  darling  of 
the  songs  of  Israel"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to 
this  time  we  meet  with  nothing  like  a  sy.«tematic 
cultivation  of  music  among  the  Hebrews,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ap- 
pears to  have  supplied  this  want  Whatever  tho 
students  of  these  schools  may  have  been  taught, 
music  was  an  essential  part  of  their  practice. 
(Prophet.)  Professional  musicians  soon  became 
attached  to  the  court.  David  seems  to  have  gath- 
ered round  him  "  singing  men  and  singing  women  " 
(2  Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (Eeel  ii. 
8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patron- 
age of  art,  and  obtaining  a  reputation  himself  ns  no 
mean  composer  (IK.  iv.  32). — But  the  Temple  was 
the  great  school  of  music,  and  it  was  consecrated  to  its 
highest  service  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.    Before, 
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however,  the  elaborate  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  David  for  the  temple  choir,  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  body  of  musicians  throughout 
the  country  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  in  the  procession 
which  accompanied  the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  tlie  Lkvites,  with  Ciienaniah  at  their  head, 
who  had  acquired  skill  from  previous  training, 
played  on  psalteries,  harps,  and  cymbals,  to  the 
words  of  the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David 
had  composed  for  the  occasion  (1  Chr.  xv.,  xvi,). 
It  may  be  that  the  Levites  all  along  had  practised 
music,  and  that  some  musical  service  was  part  of  the 
worship  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  position  which 
they  occupied  among  the  other  tribes  naturally  fa- 
vored the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  a  leisurely  and  peaceful  life.  The 
three  great  divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  repre- 
sentative family  in  the  choir.  (Asaph  ;  Heman  ; 
Jeduthun.)  Asaph  himself  appears  to  have  played 
on  the  cymbals  (xvi.  5 ;  Cymbal),  and  this  was  the 
case  with  the  other  leaders  (xv.  19),  perhaps  to 
mark  the  time  more  distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the 
band  played  on  psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers 
were  distinct  from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
25,  "  the  singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instru- 
ments followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  damsels 
playing  with  timbrels ; "  unless  the  "  singers"  here  = 
the  cymbal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan, 
who,  in  1  Chr.  xv.  19,  are  called  "  singers,"  and  per- 
haps, while  giving  the  time  with  their  cymbals,  led  the 
choir  with  their  voices.  The  "  players  on  instru- 
ments" (Heb.  nogenim)  were  the  performers  upon 
stringed  instruments,  like  the  psaltery  and  harp. 
The  "  players  on  instruments "  (Heb.  holcltm  or 
cholelini)  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  V,  were  diflFerent  from  these 
last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or  performers  on  per- 
forated wind-instruments  ( 1  K.  i.  40).  "  The  dam- 
sels playing  with  timbrels  "  (compare  1  Chr.  xiii.  8) 
seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part  in  the  Temple 
choir  (xxv.  5,  6 ;  Ezr.  ii.  65).  The  trumpets,  men- 
tioned among  the  instruments  played  before  the 
Ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8),  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  priests  alone  (xv.  24,  xvi.  6).  As  they  were 
also  used  in  royal  proclamations  (2  K.  xi.  14),  they 
were  probably  intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  sym- 
bol the  royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  King  of 
His  people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against 
His  enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  The  altar  was  the 
table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and  the  sacrifices  were 
His  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18),  so  the  solemn  music  of 
the  Levites  corresponded  to  the  melody  by  which 
the  banquets  of  earthly  monarchs  were  accompanied 
(2  Chr.  V.  12,  13,  vii.  6,  xxix.  27,  28).  The  Temple 
was  His  palace,  and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched 
the  gates  by  night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ; 
one  of  these  is  probably  Ps.  cxxxiv.  The  relative 
numbers  of  the  instruments  in  the  temple  band,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  Jewish  writers,  were: — 
of  psalteries,  from  two  to  six ;  of  flutes,  two  to 
twelve ;  of  trumpets,  from  two  upward  without 
limit ;  of  harps  or  citherns,  from  nine  upward ;  of 
cymbals,  only  one  pair  (Forkel). — In  the  private 
as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews 
music  held  a  prominent  place.  The  kings  had 
their  court  musicians  (Eccl.  iL  8),  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  in  the  luxurious 
times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallants 
of  Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon 
their  couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets 
to  accompany  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
PSALTERY  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4—6),  and  amused  them- 
selves with  devisiug  musical  instruments  while  their 
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nation  was  perishing  (compare  Is.  v,  11,  12).  But 
while  music  was  thus  made  to  minister  to  de- 
bauchery and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  mirth  and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  was  only  when  a  curse 
was  upon  the  land  that  the  prophet  could  say, 
"  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ctaseth,  the  noise  of  thciii 
that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth, 
they  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song  "  (Is.  xxiv. 
8,  9,  compare  Ps.  cxxxvii.).  The  bridal  processions 
as  they  passed  through  the  streets  were  accom- 
panied with  music  and  8ong(Jer.  vii.  84),  and  these 
ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ez.  xxvi. 
18).  (Marriage.)  The  music  of  the  banquets  was 
accompanied  with  songs  and  dancing  (Lk.  xv.  25 ; 
Ecclus.  xxxii.,  xlix.  1).  The  triumphal  processions 
which  celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  by  min- 
strels and  singers  (Ex,  xv.  1,  20;  Judg.  v.  1,  xi. 
34  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  28  ;  Jd.  xr. 
12,  13),  and  on  extraordinary  occasions  th«y  even 
accompanied  armies  to  battle  (2  K.  iii.  16  ;  2  Chr. 
xiii.  12,  14).  (Minstrel.)  Besides  songs  of  tri- 
umph there  were  also  religious  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29; 
Am.  v.  23  ;  Jas.  v.  13),  "  songs  of  the  Temple"  (Am. 
viii.  3),  and  songs  in  idolatrous  worship  (Ex.  xxxii. 
18).  Love-songs  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xlv.  title, 
and  Is.  V.  1.  There  were  also  the  doleful  songs 
of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  wailing  chant 
of  the  mourners  who  went  tbout  the  streets,  the 
professional  "  cunning  "  of  those  who  were  skilful 
in  lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25  ;  Eccl.  xii.  6  ;  Jer. 
ix.  17-20;  Am.  v.  16).  The  grape-gatherers  sang 
as  they  gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine- 
presses were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is. 
xvi.  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  33) ;  the  women  sang  as  they 
toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews  during  their  national  prosperity  waa 
a  land  of  music  and  melody.  There  is  one  class 
of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is  casually  made 
(Ecclus.  ix.  4),  and  who  were  probably  fortigners, 
the  harlots  who  frequented  the  streets  of  great 
cities  and  attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing 
the  guitar  (Is.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Harlot). — There  arc 
two  aspects  in  which  music  appears,  and  about 
which  little  satisfactory  can  be  said  :  the  mysteri- 
ous influence  which  it  had  in  driving  out  the  evil 
spirit  from  Sacl,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
prophecy  and  prophetical  inspiiation.  From  the 
instances  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  Heb.  root(n<JA<J)is  used  to  denote  the  ins^pira- 
tion  under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and  the  min- 
strels sang.  All  that  can  be  safely  concluded  (so 
Mr.  Wright)  is  that  in  their  external  manifestations 
the  effect  of  music  in  exciting  the  emotions  of  the 
sensitive  Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of  Saul's  madness  ( 1 
Sam.  xviii.  10),  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  be  described  by  the  same  word. 
The  case  of  Saul  is  more  difficult  still.  We  cannot 
be  admitted  to  the  secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two 
turning-points  in  his  history  are  the  two  inteniews 
with  Samuel : — the  first,  when  Samuel  foretold  his 
meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets,  with  their 
minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  and  he  should 
be  changed  into  another  man  (x.  6), — and  the  other 
(the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter  which 
the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the  fatal 
day  of  Gilboa),  upon  the  occasion  of  Saul's  dis- 
obedience in  sparing  the  Amalekitcs,  for  which  ho 
was  rejected  from  l)cing  king  (xv.  26).  Imme<natcly 
after  this  we  are  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  dc- 
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parted  from  Saul,  and  an  "  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah 
troubled  him  "  (xvi.  14) ;  and  his  attendants,  who 
had  perhaps  witnessed  the  strange  transformation 
wrought  upon  him  by  the  music  of  the  prophets, 
suggested  that  the  same  means  should  be  employed 
for  his  restoration  (xvi.  16,  23).  But  on  two  oc- 
casions, when  anger  and  jealousy  supervened,  the 
remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  insanity 
Lad  lost  its  charm  (xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10).  Aije- 
i-kth-shahar;  Alamoth;  Al-taschith;  Degrees, 
Songs  of;  GrrriTn;  Higgaios;  Josath-elem-recho- 
kim;  Mahalath;  Mahalath  Leassoth  ;  Maschil; 
JIichtam;  Musical  Ixstrumexts;  Musician,  the 
Chief  ;  Muth-labben  ;  Neginah  ;  Neoinoth  ;  Ne- 
HiLOTH  ;  Selau  ;  Sheminith  ;  Shiogaiojj  ;  Shusban- 

EDUTH. 

9In'$i-<«l  In'strn-ments  are  of  three  kinds :  stringed- 
instruments  (harp  ;  PSALTERY  Or  VIOL  *,  SACKBUT  ?)  ; 
wind-instruments  (cornet  ;  dulcimer  ?  ;  flute  ; 
HORN ;  organ  ;  PIPE ;  trumpet)  ;  instruments  of  per- 
cussion (bells;  cymbal;  dance  2?;  tabret  or 
timbrel).  In  addition  to  the  instruments  of  music 
•which  have  been  represented  in  our  version  by  some 
modern  word,  and  ane  treated  under  their  respective 
titles  (see  above ;  also  Gittith  ;  Mahalath),  there 
are  other  terms  which  are  vaguely  or  generally  ren- 
dered. These  are — 1.  Chal.  dahavdn  or  dachavdiiy 
translated  "instruments  of  music"  in  Dan.  vi.  18, 
marg.  "  or  table,  perhaps  literally  concubines."  The 
last-mentioned  rendering  is  that  approved  by  Gese- 
nius,  and  seems  most  probable  (so  Mr.  Wright). — 
2.  Heb.  minmrn,  rendered  with  great  probability 
"  stringed-instruments  "  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  It  appears  to 
be  a  general  term,  but  beyond  this  nothing  is  known 
of  it.  In  Ps.  xlv.  8  the  Heb.  minni  is  translated 
"  whereby; "  but  Gesenius  and  most  of  the  moderns 
follow  Sebastian  Schmid  in  translating  "  out  of  the 
ivory-palaces  the  stringed-instruments  make  thee 
glad." —  3.  Heb.  ^dsor,  "  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings"  (Ps.  xcii.  3).  The  full  Hebrew  phrase  is 
nebel  'dsor  =  a  (en-stringed  psaltery,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii. 
2,  cxliv.  9 ;  and  the  true  rendering  of  the  first-men- 
tioned passage  would  be  "  upon  an  instrument  of 
ten  strings,  even  upon  the  psaltery."  — 4.  Heb. 
ihidddh  vSskidddth  in  Eccl.  ii.  8  only,  "I  gat  me 
men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of 
the  sons  of  men,  mu*ical  instruments,  and  that  of  all 
ttorts.'"  The  words  thus  rendered  have  received  a 
great  variety  of  meanings — drinking-vessels  {A.(\\x\\&, 
Vulg.);  cup-bearers  (LXX.,  Peshito,  Jerome,  Ar.); 
batli*  (Chal.);  musical  instruments  (David  Kimchi, 
Luther,  A.  V.,  and  many  commentators ;  wife  and 
wives,  i.  e.  a  queen  with  other  wives  and  concubines 
(Ges.),  or  wives  in  abundance  (Fii.).  But  the  most 
probable  interpretation  (so  Mr.  Wright)  is  that  sug- 
gested by  a  usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  shidah  = 
a  palanquin  or  liUer  {or  vromen. — 5.  Heb.  sAa/wAim, 
translated  "  instruments  of  music  "  in  the  A.  V.  of 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  marg.  "  three-stringed  instruments." 
Roediger  translates  triangles,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  in  Syria.  We  have  no  means  of  deci- 
ding which  is  the  more  correct.  The  LXX.  and  Syriac 
give  cymbals  ;  the  Vulgate  sisira  =  I2gyptian  metal- 
lic rattles*.     Music. 

•  Mi-«i'riaB  [-zish'an],  the  Chief,  the  A.  V.  trans- 
lation of  Heb.  menatstseah  or  menatstseae/i  ( =  leader, 
precentor,  chief  musician,  Ges.,  after  Kimchi,  Rashi, 
Aben  Ezra,  &c.),  a  term  found  in  the  titles  of  fifty- 
three  psalms  (iv.,  v.,  vi.,  &c.),  and  in  Hab.  iii.  19 
(A.  V.  "  chief  singer").  "To  the  chief  musician  " 
denotes  that  the  psalm  is  to  be  performed  under  his 
direction.     Music. 


MUS 

Mas'tard  (Gr.  sinapi)  occurs  in  Mat.  xiii.  31,  ivii. 
20;  Mk.  iv.  31;  Lk.  xiii.  19,  xvii.  6.  The  subject 
of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  has  of  late  years 
been  a  matter  of  considerable  controversy,  the  com- 
mon mustard-plant  being  supposed  unable  to  fulfil 
the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allusion.  In  a  paper 
by  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  published  in  number  xv.  of  their  jour- 
nal (1844),  entitled,  "On  the  Identification  of  the 
Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,"  the  author  concludes 
that  the  Salvadora  Persica,  a  large  shrub  or  tree  of 
moderate  size,  with  small  pungent  seeds,  is  what  is 
meant  in  the  Scriptures.  He  supposes  the  Scdva- 
dora  Persica  to  be  the  same  as  the  tree  called 
Khardal{\he  Arabic  for  mustard),  seeds  of  which  are 
employed  throughout  Syria  as  a  substitute  for  mus- 
tard, of  which  they  have  the  taste  and  properties. 
This  tree,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ameuny, 
a  Syrian,  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle,  is  found  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
and  near  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  be  generally  rec- 
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Miutard-tree !  {Sahadora  Fmica). 


ognized  in  Syria  as  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture. 
But  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  says  this  is  a  very  rare  plant  in 
Syria ;  and  Mr.  Houghton  is  disposed,  with  Hiller, 
Celsius,  Rosenmiiller,  Lambert,  Erasmus,  Grotiua, 
&c.,  to  believe  that  some  common  mustard-plant  (iS»»»- 
a;>i«)is  the  mustard -tree  of  the  parable.  The  objection 
commonly  made  against  any  Sinapis  being  the  plant 
of  the  parable  is,  that  the  seed  grew  into  "  a  tree," 
or,  as  St.  Luke  has  it,  "  a  great  tree,"  in  the  branches 
of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come  and 
lodge.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it  is 
urged  with  great  truth,  that  the  expression  is  figura- 
tive and  Oriental,  and  that  in  a  proverbial  simile  no 
literal  accuracy  is  to  be  expected.  It  Is  an  error, 
for  which  the  ianguage  of  Scripture  is  not  account- 
able, to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royle  and  some  others  have 
done,  that  the  passage  implies  that  birds  "  built  their 
nests  "  in  the  tree ;  the  Greek  word  has  no  such 
meaning,  the  word  merely  =  to  settle  or  rest  upon 
any  thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  nor  is  there 
any  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  expression  "  fowls 
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of  the  air  "  denotes  any  other  than  the  emaller  iti- 
sessorial  kinds,  linnets,  finches,  &c.  Killer's  ex- 
planation is  probably  correct ;  that  th(i  birds  came 
and  settled  on  the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.    Again,  what- 
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Black  Mnitard  (Stuaptt  *iffra). 

ever  the  "  mustard  "  may  be,.it  is  expressly  said  to  be 
an  herb,  or  more  properly  "  a  garden  herb."  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  the  large  size  which  the  mustard- 
plant  attains  in  Palestine.  In  their  journey  from 
Beisan  to  Ajlun,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  they  crossed 
a  small  plain  very  thickly  covered  with  herbage, 
particularly  the  mustard-plant,  which  reached  as 
high  as  their  horses'  heads.  Thomson  (ii.  100)  also 
says  he  has  seen  the  Wild  Mustard  on  the  rich  plain 
of  Akk-dr,  X.  of  Tripolis,  as  tall  as  the  horse  and 
the  rider.  If,  then,  the  wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain 
of  AkMr  grows  as  high  as  a  man  on  horseback,  it 
might  attain  to  the  same  or  a  greater  height  when 
in  a  cultivated  garden.  The  expression  "  which  is 
indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds  "  is  probably  hyperbol- 
ical, to  denote  a  very  small  seed  indeed,  as  there 
are  many  seeds  which  are  smaller  than  mustard. 
"  The  Lord  in  His  popular  teaching,"  says  Trench 
{Notes  on  Parables,  108),  "  adhered  to  the  popular 
language ; "  and  the  mustard-seed  was  used  pro- 
verbially to  denote  any  thing  very  minute.  The 
parable  of  the  mustard-plant  may  be  thus  para- 
phrased : — "  The  Gospel  dispensation  is  like  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed  which  a  man  sowed  in  his  garden, 
which  indeed  is  one  of  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but 
which,  when  it  springs  up,  becomes  a  tall-branched 
plant,  on  the  branches  of  which  the  birds  come  and 
settle  seeking  their  food." 

fflnth-iab'ben  (Heb.,  see  below).  "  To  the  chief 
musician  upon  Muth-labben,"  is  the  title  of  Ps.  ix., 
which  has  given  rise  to  infinite  conjecture.  Two 
difficulties  in  connection  with  it  have  to  be  resolved ; 
first,  to  determine  the  true  reading  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  then  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  Neither  of  these 
points  has  been  Satisfactorily  explained.  If  the 
reading  of  Vulgate  and  LXX.  be  correct  with  regard 
to  the  consonants,  the  Hebrew  words  answering  to 


"  upon  Muth  "  might  be  read  'a/  Vtldmith  =  «'  upon 
Alamotii,"  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi.,  and  the  "  lab- 
ben  "  is  possibly  a  fragment  of  libiiei/  Korah  =  "  for 
the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in  the  same 
title.  But  if  the  Masoretic  reading  be  the  true  one 
it  is  hard  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it.  The  Targum 
renders  the  title  of  the  psalm — "  on  the  death  of 
the  man  who  came  forth  from  between  the  canipn," 
alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Philistine  champion  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4).  Others  render  it  "on  the  death  of  the 
son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom.  Rashi's  words  are 
— "  but  I  say  that  this  song  is  of  the  future  to  come, 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be 
made  white,  and  their  righteousness  be  revealed  and 
their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when  Esau  and  his  seed 
shall  be  blotted  out."  Donesh  supposes  that  labbtn 
was  the  name  of  a  man  who  warred  with  David  in 
those  days,  and  to  whom  reference  is  made  as  "the 
wicked"  in  ver.  6.  Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in 
his  Expontinn)  identifies  him  with  Saul.  As  a  last 
resource  Kimchi  suggests  that  the  title  was  intended 
to  convey  instructions  to  the  Levite  minstrel  Ben 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18).  Delitzsch  conjectures  that  Muth- 
labben  denotes  the  tone  or  melody  with  tlie  words 
of  the  song  associated  with  it ;  Hupfeld  that  it  was 
the  comnjencement  of  an  old  song,  cither  signifying 
"  die  for  the  son,"  or  "  death  to  the  son."  Others 
suppose  it  was  a  musical  instrument  Prof.  J.  A. 
Alexander  {on  Ps.  ix.)  supposes  it  the  title,  or  the 
first  words,  or  a  prominent  expression,  of  some 
other  poem,  in  the  style,  or  to  the  air  of  which,  this 
psalm  was  composed. 

•  Jllnz'zle  [-zlj-    Agricci-tcre  ;  Ox. 

Myn'das  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  commercial  town  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  between  MiLrrrs  and  IIalicarxas- 
scs.  We  find  in  1  Mc.  xv.  23  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Jewish  population.  The  name  still  lin- 
gers in  the  modem  Mentesche,  though  the  remains 
of  the  city  are  probably  at  Gumishlu. 

My'ra  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  flotring,  jjourinp,  Pchl.),  an 
important  maritime  town  in  Lycia,  and  interesting 
to  us  as  the  place  where  St.  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5),  was  removed  from  the  Adra- 
myttian  ship  which  had  brought  him  from  Cesarea, 
and  entered  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  harbor  of  Myra 
was  strictly  Andriace,  between  two  and  three  miles 
distant,  but  the  river  was  navigable  to  the  city. 
Myra  (called  Dembra  by  the  Greeks)  is  remarkable 
still  for  its  remains  of  various  periods  of  history. 
The  tombs,  enriched  with  ornament,  and  many  of 
them  having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Lycian  char- 
acter, show  that  it  must  have  been  wealthy  in  early 
times.  Its  enormous  theatre  attests  its  consider- 
able population  in  what  may  be  called  its  Greek 
age.  In  the  deep  gorge  which  leads  into  the  moun- 
tains is  a  large  Byzantine  church,  a  relic  of  the 
Christianity  which  may  have  begun  with  SL  Paul's 
visit. 

Myrrh  [mur],  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
— 1.  Heb.  mdr,  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  as  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  "  oil  of  holy  ointment ; "  in 
Esth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of  the  substances  used  in  the 
purification  of  women ;  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  and  in  Prov.  vii. 
17,  and  several  passages  in  Canticles,  as  a  perfume. 
The  Gr.  sinurna  (A.  V.  "  myrrh  ")  occurs  in  Mat.  ii. 
1 1  amongst  the  gifts  brought  by  the  wise  men  to 
the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  Jlk.'xv.  23,  it  is  said  that 
"  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  was  oflTered  to,  but  re- 
fused by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  Myrrh  was  also 
used  for  embalming  (Jn.  xix.  39).  Various  conjec- 
tures have  been  made  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
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substance  denoted  by  the  Heb.  m6r,  and  much 
doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is 


H;TTli-tK*  {BahamocUndnm  Xfrria). 


produced.     According  to  Herodotus,  Dioscorides, 
Thcophrastus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.. 


Cnlaa  Rodt-nia  (CMu  Onlicitt\ 


the  tree  which  produces  myrrh  grows  in  Arabia. 
Forskal  mentions  two  myrrh-producing  trees,  Amyria 


Kataf  and  Amyris  Kafal,  as  occurring  near  Haes  in 
Arabia  Felix.  The  myrrh-tree  which  Ehrenberg 
and  Hemprich  found  in  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix 
and  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in  Abyssinia  are 
believed  to  be  identical ;  the  tree  is  the  Bahamoden- 
dron  Myrrha,  "  a  low  thorny  ragged-looking  tree, 
with  bright  trifoliate  leaves:"  it  is  probably  the 
Murr  of  Abu  '1  Fadli,  of  which  he  says,  "  murr  is 
the  Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree  like  an  acacia, 
from  which  flows  a  white  liquid,  which  thickens  and 
becomes  a  gum."  The  Bakamodendron  Jfyrrha, 
which  produces  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  has  a  wood 
and  bark  which  emit  a  strong  odor ;  the  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  at  first  oily,  but  becomes 
hard  by  exposure  to  the  air :  it  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Ter^inthacece  (comp.  Spice  1).  For 
the  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  see  Crccifixion; 
Gall. — 2.  Heb.  lot,  erroneously  translated  "  myrrh  " 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xliii.  11,  the  only 
passages  where  the  word  is  found,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  denote  the  odorous  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  branches  of  the  Chtua  Credcus,  known  by 
the  name  of  ladanum  or  labdanum.  It  is  clear  that 
lot  cannot  signify  "  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced 
in  Palestine,  yet  the  Scriptural  passages  in  Genesis 
speak  of  this  substance  as  being  exported  from 
Gilead  into  Egypt.  There  are  several  species  of 
Cistus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  jield  the  gum 
ladanum ;  but  the  species  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
is  probably  identical  with  the  one  found  in  Pales- 
tine, viz.  the  Cistwt  Creticux.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  lof,  the  Arabic  ladan,  the  Gr.  ledanottf 
the  Latin  and  Eng.  ladanum,  are  identical.  The 
Cistus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cisiacece,  the 
Rock-rose  family. 

Myr'tle,  Myr'tle-tree  (Heb.  hadas).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  A.  Y.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  for  all  the  old  versions  arc  agreed 
upon  the  point,  and  the  identical  noun  occurs  in 
Arabic  as  the  name  of  the  "myrtle."     Mention  of 


Common  Myrtle  (Mfrtiu  tommtaud), 

the  myrtle  is  made  in  Neh.  viii.  16;  Is.  xli.  19,  b. 
13 ;  Zech.  i.  8,  10, 11.  The  modem  Jews  still  adorn 
with  myrtle  the  booths  and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  Formerly,  as  we  learn  from  Nehemiah 
(viiu  16),  myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jerusa- 
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lem.  "  On  Olivet,"  says  Stanley,  "  nothing  is  now 
to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fip-tree : "  on  some 
of  the  hills,  however,  near  Jerusnlem,  Hussclquist 
observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says  it  is  not  un- 
common in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  There  are  several 
species  of  the  genus  Myrht»,  but  the  Altfriua  com- 
nimiis  is  the  only  one  denoted  by  the  Ileb.  hada*. 
"  With  its  pure  starry  blossoms  shining  through  its 
dark  foliage,  with  its  leaves  so  delightlully  scented, 
and  with  flexible  sprays  which  so  readily  twist  into 
garlands,  there  is  no  wonder  that  every  nation 
familiar  with  it  has  loved  this  exquisite  evergreen  " 
(Dr.  J.  Hamilton,  in  Fairbaim).  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  sacre<l  to  Venus. 
Its  berries  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
spices,  and  from  them  a  wine  has  been  made.  It  is 
a  common  shrub  or  tree  in  Southern  Europe,  North- 
ern Africa,  and  Syria  (Dr.  Royle,  in  Kitto). 

My'sl-a  [mishe-a]  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  [so  Strabo] 
from  a  Lydian  word  musos  [beech4ree\,  i.  e.  the  beech- 
tree  country).  The  exact  limits  of  this  northwest- 
em  district  of  Asia  Minor  are  not  easily  fixed.  It 
is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8), 
and  that  cursorily  and  in  reference  to  a  passing 
journey  of  St.  Paul  in  his  second  missionary  cir- 
cuit. The  best  description  that  can  be  given  of 
Mysia  at  this  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about 
the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not 
a  political  sense.  Assos  and  Adiumytticm  were 
both  in  Mysia.  Immediately  opposite  was  the  isl- 
and of  Lesbos.  (MiTYLENE.)  Troas  had  a  small 
district  of  its  own  which  was  politically  separate. 

*  Mys'tC-ry,  the  uniform  A.  V.  representation  in 
the  N.  T.  of  the  Gr.  muiUerion,  which  in  classic 
Greek  =  a  mystery  or  revealed  secret,  used  mostly  in 
the  plural  to  denote  certain  religious  celebrations, 
which  only  the  initiated  might  attend  ;  probably 
shows  or  scenic  representations  of  mythical  legends 
(L.  &  S.).  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  (so  Rbn.  K  T.  Lex.) 
is  used  of  facts,  doctrines,  principles,  not  fully  re- 
vealed. Thus  the  "  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (Mat.  xiii.  ll,'&c.)  were  made  known  to 
the  disciples  more  fully  than  to  the  multitude.  The 
"mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Th.  ii.  7)  ==  the  hidden 
wickedness,  as  yet  unknown  to  Christians.  The 
term  is  used  of  the  Gospel  or  Christian  dispensation, 
or  particular  parts  of  it,  as  having  been  long  hidden 
and  first  revealed  in  later  times  (Rom.  xi.  25,  xvi. 
25  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  xv.  51,  &c.).  But  neither  Judaism 
nor  Christianity  hiis  any  mysteries  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  ancient  heathen,  to  be  made  known 
only  to  a  particular  class  of  initiated  persons.  An- 
tichrist ;  Babylon  ;  Kingdom. 


Na'am  (Heb.  pleasantness,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jcphunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Na'a-mali  (Heb.  pleasant,  Ges.).  1.  One  of  the 
four  women  whose  nan!es  are  preserved  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  world  before  the  Flood  ;  all  except  Eve 
being  Cainites.  She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  1  by 
his  wife  Zillah,  and  sister,  as  is  expressly  mentioned, 
to  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22  only).— 2.  Mother  of  King 
Rehoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  On 
each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  "  the 
Ammonite  "  (A.  V.  "  an  Ammonitess  ").  She  was 
therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Solomon 
took  into  his  estiblishment  (1  K.  xi.  1).  In  the 
LXX.  (1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31  of  the  He- 


brew text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the  "  daughter 
of  Ana  (i.  e.  Ilanun)  the  son  of  Nahash." 

Na'a-nah  (sec  above),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the 
lowland  district  ("valley  "  B),  named  with  Maxki.- 
PAii,  Laciiish,  kc.  (Josh.  XV.  41) ;  site  unknown. 
Naamatiiite. 

Na'a-maB  (Heb.  pleasantness,  Ges.).  1.  "Naaman 
the  Syrian,"  an  Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable  in- 
cident in  whose  life  is  preserved  to  us  through  his 
connection  with  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  v.).  Of 
Naaman  the  Syrian  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible 
except  in  this  connection.  But  a  Jewish  tradition, 
at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Josephus  (viii.  15, 
§5),  and  which  may  very  well  be  a  genuine  one, 
identifies  him  with  the  archer  whose  arrow,  wheiher 
at  random  or  not,  struck  Ahab  with  his  mortal 
wound,  and  thus  "  gave  deliverance  to  Syria."  The 
expression  is  remarkable — "  because  that  by  him 
Jehovah  had  given  deliverance  to  Syria."  The 
most  natural  explanation  perhaps  is  that  Naaman, 
in  delivering  his  country,  had  killed  one  who  was 
the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not  less  than  he  was  of  Syria, 
Whatever  the  particular  exploit  referred  to-was,  it 
had  given  Naaman  a  great  position  at  the  court  of 
Ben-hadad.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  was  nearest  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
whom  he  accompanied  oflicially,  and  supported, 
when  he  went  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  Rinimon 
(ver.  18).  He  was  afflicted  with  a  leprosy  of  the 
white  kind  (ver.  27),  which  had  hitherto  defied  cure. 
The  circumstances  of  his  vi.sit  to  Elisha  have  been 
drawn  out  under  Elisha.  His  request  to  be  allowed 
to  take  away  two  mules'  burden  of  earth  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  The  natural  explanation  is 
that,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  prompted 
the  Pisan  invaders  to  take  away  the  earth  of  Acel- 
dama for  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  the  grateful  con- 
vert to  Jehovah  wished  to  take  away  some  of  the 
earth  of  His  country,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  bumt- 
oflTering  and  sacrifice  which  he  intended  tlienceforth 
to  dedicate  to  Jehovah  only.  But  in  the  narrative 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  altar.  How  long  Naa- 
man lived  to  continue  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah 
while  assisting  officially  at  the  worship  of  Rinimon, 
we  are  not  told.  His  case  is  quoted  by  our  Lord 
(Lk.  iv.  27)  as  an  instance  of  mercy  to  one  not  of 
Israel. — 2.  One  of  the  family  of  Benjamin  who  came 
down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.  version  of  that  passage  he  was  the 
son  of  Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  assigned  to  him 
in  Num.  xxvi.  40,  where,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin,  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Naamites.  He  is  also 
reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Bela  in  1  Chr.  viii.  8, 
4.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  the  name  repeated 
in  ver.  7  by  a  copyist's  error.  Compare  Ahiah  8  ; 
Ard;  Gera. 

Na'a-math-lte  (fr.  Heb.,  derived  from  a  place 
called  Naaniah,  probably  on  the  Arabian  Iwrders 
of  Syria),  the  gentilic  name  of  one  of  Job's  friends, 
"Zophar  the  Naamathite"  (Job  iL  11,  xi.  1,  xx.  1, 
xlii.  9). 

Ka'a-nitM  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  family  desceiided 
from  Naaman  2,  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num. 
xxvi.  40  only). 

Ka'a-rah  (Heb.  a  girl,  maiden,  handmaid,  Ges.), 
second  wife  of  Ashur,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  5,  6). 

Na'a-ral  (Heb.  =  Neariah  ?),  one  of  David's 
"valiant  men;"  son  of  Ezbai  (1  Chr.  xi.  37).     Pa- 
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Epbraim,  mentioned  in  a  very  ancient  record  (1  Chr. 
vii.  28)  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  tribe  ;  probably  .= 
Naarath. 

Ka'a-rath  (fr.  Heb.  =  Naarah),  a  place  named 
(Josh.  xvi.  7  only)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
(southern)  boundary  of  Ephraim ;  apparently  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  Jkricho.  If  Ataroth  be  the 
present  M/dra,  then  Xaarah  was  probably  some- 
where lower  down  the  wady.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
speak  of  it  as  if  well  known  to  them — "  Naorath, 
a  small  village  of  the  Jews  five  miles  from  Jericho." 
Schwarz  fixes  it  at  "  Neama,"  also  "  five  miles  from 
Jericho,"  meaning  perhaps  Wadi/  Hawd'imeh,  the 
name  of  the  lower  part  of  Wadi/  Muh/dh  or  el-^Asax. 

Na-ash'on,  or  Na'a-sbon  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Nahshox 
(Ex.  vi.  23). 

Na-as'soD  (Gr.)  =  Xahshon  (Mat  I  4 ;  Lk.  iiL 
32). 

Na'a-tbns  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  family  of  Addi 
(1  Esd.  is.  31);  not  in  Ezr.  x.  30. 

Na'bal  (Heb. /oo/,  Stl. ;  foolish,  wicked,  Ges.),  one 
of  the  characters  introduced  to  us  in  David's  wan- 
derings, apparently  to  give  one  detailed  glimpse  of 
his  whole  state  of  life  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.). 
He  was  a  sheepma.ster  on  the  confines  of  Judea  and 
the  desert,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  bore 
from  its  great  conqueror  the  name  of  Caleb  (xxx. 
14,  xxv.  3).  He  was  himself,  according  to  Josephus, 
a  Zipbite,  and  his  residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that 
name  not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Car- 
MEL  in  the  pasture-lands  of  Maos.  His  wealth, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  abode,  consisted 
chiefly  of  3,000  sheep  and  1,000  goats,  which,  as  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  (Mat.  xxv.) 
and  at  the  present  day,  fed  together.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into  the  wild 
pastures  on  the  slopes  of  Carmel ;  and  it  was  whilst 
they  were  on  one  of  these  excursions  for  grazing,  that 
they  met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  un- 
expected kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and 
night,  and  never  themselves  committing  any  depre- 
dations (xxv.  7,  15,  16).  Once  a  year  there  was  a 
grand  banquet,  on  Carmel,  "like  the  feast  of  a 
king"  (xxv.  2,  4,  36).  It  was  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions that  Nabal  came  across  the  path  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  owes  his  place  in  history.  Ten  youths 
from  the  chief  of  the  freebooters  approached  him 
with  a  triple  salutation — enumerated  the  services  of 
their  master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a  mixture 
of  courtesy  and  defiance,  characteristic  of  the  East, 
"  whatsoever  cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy  servants 
and  for  (ht/  son  DAVin."  The  great  sheepmaster 
was  not  disposed  to  recognize  this  unexpected  pa- 
rent-il  relation.  He  was  notorious  for  his  obstinacy 
(A.  V.  "  churlish  ")  and  for  his  general  low  conduct 
("  evil  in  bis  doings  " — "  a  man  of  Belial ; "  xxv.  3, 
17).  On  hearing  the  demand  of  the  ten  petitioners, 
he  sprang  up  (LXX.),  and  broke  out  into  fury, "  Who 
is  David  *  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  " — "  What 
runaway  slaves  are  these  to  interfere  with  my  own 
domestic  arrangements?  "  (xxv.  10,  11).  The  mo- 
ment that  the  messengers  were  gone,  the  shepherds 
that  stood  by  perceived  the  danger  that  their  ma.s- 
ter  and  themselves  would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself 
they  durst  not  speak  (xxv.  17).  To  his  wife  (Abi-  j 
oail),  as  to  the  good  angel  of  the  household,  one  | 
of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with  , 
the  offerings  usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.  18,  com-  ' 
pare  xxx.  11  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  loaded 
the  aiises  of  Nabal's  large  establishment — herself 
mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  run-  | 
ning  before  her,  rode  down  the  hill  toward  David's  : 


encampment  David  had  already  made  the  fatal 
vow  of  extermination  (1  Sam.  xxv.  22).  At  this 
moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw 
herself  on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her 
petition  in  language  which  both  in  form  and  expres- 
sion almost  assumes  the  tone  of  poetry.  She  returns 
with  the  news  of  David's  recantation  of  his  vow. 
Nabal  is  then  in  at  the  height  of  his  orgies  ("  very 
drunken  "),  and  his  wife  dared  not  communicate  to 
him  either  his  danger  or  his  escape  (xxv.  36).  At 
break  of  day  she  told  him  both.  The  stupid  revel- 
ler was  suddenly  roused  to  a  sense  of  that  which 
impended  over  him.  "  His  heart  died  within  him, 
and  he  became  as  a  stone."  It  was  as  if  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon  him.  Ten 
davs  he  lingered,  "  and  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  and 
he"died"(xxv.  37,  38).     Arms,  I.  4, 

Kab-a-ri'as  (Gr.),  apparently  a  corruption  of 
Zechariah  (1  Esd.  x.  44;  compare  Neh.  viii.  4). 

Na'bath-ites,  the  =■  the  descendants  of  Nebaioih 
(1  Mc.  V.  25,  ix.  35). 

A'a'both  (Heb.  fruit,  produce,  Ges. ;  prominetuey 
distinction,  Fii.),  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  He 
was  a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  portion 
of  ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Jezreel.  He  had  also  a  vine- 
yard, of  which  the  situation  is  not  quite  certain. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  text  (1  K  xxi.  1)  it  was  in 
Jezreel,  but  the  LXX.  render  the  whole  clause  dif- 
ferently. The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was  close  upon 
the  city  wall  at  Jezreel.  According  to  both  texts  it 
immediatelv  adjoined  the  vinevard  (1  K.  xxi.  1,  2, 
Heb. ;  1  K.  xxi.  2,  LXX. ;  2  K.  ix.  30,  36),  and  it 
thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king  who  of- 
fered an  equivalent  in  money,  or  another  vineyard, 
in  exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in  the  independent 
spirit  of  a  Jewish  landholder,  refused.  "  Jehovah 
forbid  it  to  me  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of 
my  fathers  unto  thee."  Ahab  was  cowed  by  this 
reply ;  but  the  proud  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused. 
She  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands.  A  solemn 
fast  was  proclaimed  as  on  the  announcement  of 
some  great  calamity.  Naboth  was  "  set  on  high  " 
in  the  public  place  of  Samaria :  two  men  of  worth- 
less character  accused  him  of  having  "  cursed  God 
and  the  king."  He  and  his  children  (2  K.  ix.  26) 
were  dragged  out  of  the  city  and  dispatched  the 
same  night.  The  place  of  execution  there  was  by 
the  large  tank  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  out- 
side the  walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy 
was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  stoned ; 
and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran  down  into  the 
waters  of  the  tank  below.     Elijah  ;  Jehu. 

Nab-a-fbo-don'o-sor  (Gr.)  =  NEBucnADXEzzAR, 
king  of  Babvlon  (1  Esd.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48 ;  Tob.  xir, 
15  ;  Jd.  i.  1,  5,  7,  11,  12,  ii.  1,  4,  19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1, 
vi.  2,  4,  xi.  7,  23,  xii.  13,  xiii.  18). 

Na'rbon's  [-konz]  (Heb.  ndehdn  =  prepared,  Ges.) 
Thresh'ing-Fioer,  the  place  at  which  the  Ark  had 
arrived  in  its  progress  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  Uzzah  lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty  zeal 
for  its  safety  (2  Sam.  vi.  6);  ■=  Cmnox. 

Ka'tbsr  (Gr.,  L.,  and  an  Eng.  form  of  Heb.  = 
Nahor).  1.  Brother  of  Abraham  (Josh.  xxiv.  2); 
=  Nahor  2. — i.  Grandfather  of  Abraham  (Lk.  iii. 
84);  =  Nahor  1. 

Na'dab  (Heb.  spontaneous,  liberal,  Ges.).  1 .  Eldest 
son  of  Aarox  and  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  iiL 
2).  He,  his  father  and  brother,  and  seventy  el- 
ders of  Israel  were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  people  (Ex.  xxiv.  1),  and  were  command- 
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ed  to  stay  and  worship  God  "  afar  off,"  below  the 
lofty  summit  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  alone  was  to 
come  near  to  the  Lord.  Subsequently  (Lev.  x.  1) 
Kadab  and  his  brother  were  struck  dead  before  the 
sanctuary  by  fire  from  the  Lord.  Their  offence  was 
kindling  the  incense  in  their  censers  with  "  strange  " 
FIRE,  i.  e.  not  taken  from  that  which  burned  per- 
petually (vi.  13)  on  the  altar. — 2,  King  Jeroboam's 
son  (Jkroboam  1),  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Israel  b.  c.  964,  and  reigned  two  years  (IK.  xv.  25- 
81).  (Israel,  Kingdom  ok.)  At" the  siege  of  Gib- 
bethon  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
army,  and  the  king  was  slain  at  Gibbethon  by 
Baasha,  a  man  of  Issachar. — 3.  Son  of  Sharomai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  28),  of  tiie  tribe  of  Judah  — 4.  Son  of 
Gibeon  (viiL  30,  ix.  36),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Ka-dab'a-tlia  (fr.  Gr.),  a  place  from  which  the 
bride  was  being  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jav- 
BBi,  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them  (1 
Mc.  ix.  37) ;  probably  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and  pos- 
sibly connected  with  Nebo  or  Nabathea.    Nebaioth. 

Kag'ge(L.  fr.  Ileb.  Nogah),  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  25).  Naggc  must  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Onias  I.  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Macedonian  dj-nasty. 

Na'ba-lal  (Eeh.  pasture,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Zebulun, 
given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  35)  =  Xahallal  and  Nahalol.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  asserts  that  Kahalal  was  in 
post-biblical  times  called  Mahlul ;  and  this  Schwarz 
identifies  with  the  modern  JUafiii,  a  village  in  the 
•  plain  of  Esdra;lon  under  the  mountains  w  hich  en- 
close the  plain  on  the  N.,  four  miles  W.  of  Kazareth, 
and  two  of  Japhia. 

Ka-bali-el  (Heb.  torrent  [or  vaUej/l  of  God  ;  see 
Brook  4,  &c.),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Israel 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  progress  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxi.  19).  It  lay  "  beyond,"  i.  e.  N.  of  the  Amon 
(ver.  13),  and  between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth,  the 
next  after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  Its  name  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and  it  is  not 
impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the  Wady  Encheifle, 
which  runs  into  the  Mojeh  (ancient  Amon),  a  short 
distance  E.  of  the  place  at  which  the  road  between 
Rabba  (Ar)  and  Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the 
Mojeb. 

Ka-hal'lal  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Xahalal  (Josh.  xix.  15). 

Ka'ha-lol  (Heb.)  =  Nahalal  (Judg.  i.  30). 

Kaiiam  (Heb.  consolation,  Ges.),  brother  of  Ho- 
diah,  or  Jehudijab,  wife  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 

JNa-ba-mani  (Heb.  compasnionate,  Ges.),  a  chief 
man  among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neb.  vii.  7). 

Ka'ba-rai,  or  Na-ber'a-i  (Heb.  snorer,  Ges.),  Joab's 
armoi^bearer,  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37, 
Kahari.     He  was  a  native  of  Beeroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

Ka'ba-ri(Heb.)  =  Xahakai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37).  In 
the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  is  printed  "  Naharai 
the  Berothitc." 

Ka'hash  (Heb.  serpent).  1,  "  Nahash  the  Ammon- 
ite," king  of  the  Ammonites  (Ammon)  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy  in  Israel,  who  dictated  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  that  cruel  alter- 
native of  the  loss  of  their  right  eyes  or  slavery, 
which  roused  the  swift  wrath  of  Sail,  and  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1,  2-1 1 ).  "  Nahash  "  may  have  been  the  title  of  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  rather  than  the  name  of  an 
individual.  Nahash,  the  father  of  Haxcs  1,  had 
rendered  David  some  special  and  valuable  service, 
which  David  was  anxious  to  requite  (2  Sam.  x.  2). 
The  Jewish  traditions  affirm  that  it  consisted  in  his 
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having  afforded  protection  to  one  of  David's  broth- 
ers, who  escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose 
care  they  had  been  intrusted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  4),  and  who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash. 
"  Sbobi  the  son  of  Naiiash  of  Rabbah  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon"  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27)  was  among 
those  who  brought  supplies  to  David  at  Mahanaim. 
—8.  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (xvii.  25)  in 
stating  that  Amasa,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
Absalom's  army,  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Ithra,  by 
Abigail,  "daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister  to  Zer- 
UIAH."  From  1  Chr.  ii.  16  it  appears  that  Zeruiah 
and  Abigail  were  sisters  of  David  and  the  other 
children  of  Jesse.  The  question  then  arises,  How 
could  Abigail  have  been  at  the  same  time  daughter 
of  Naha.sh  and  sister  to  the  children  of  Jesse  ?  To 
this  three  answers  maybe  given  : — 1.  The  universal 
tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that  Nahash  and  Jesse  were 
identical.  2.  The  explanation  of  Stanley  that  Na- 
hash was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the 
same  woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concubine — 
in  which  capacity  she  had  given  birth  to  Abigail 
and  Zeruiah — and  alterward  w  ife  to  Jesse,  and  the 
mother  of  bis  children.  Or  (so  Fairbaim)  Nahash 
may  have  been  the  first  husband  of  Jesse's  wife, 
but  probably  not  the  same  as  Nahash  the  Ammon- 
ite. 3.  Nahash  may  possibly  have  been  the  name 
not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his  wife, 
but  of  his  wife  herself. 

*  Ka'hash,  the  City  of,  =  Ir-nahash  (1  Chr.  iv.  12, 
margin). 

Ka'faath  (Heb.  a  letting  dottn,  rest,  Ges.).  1,  A 
"  DUKE  "  or  phylarch  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of  Reuel 
the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 
— i,  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  (vi.  26) ;  = 
ToAH  and  Tohu  ?— 3.  A  Levite  in  Hezekiah's  reign ; 
an  overseer  of  tithes,  &c.  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Nab'bi  (Heb.  hidden,  Ges.),  son  of  Vophsi;  a 
Naphtalite,  and  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii. 
14). 

Na'hor  (Heb.  snorting,  snoring,  Ges-X  the  name 
of  two  persons  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  both  also 
written  Nachor.  1.  His  grandfather ;  the  son  of 
Serug  and  father  of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  22-25).— t. 
Grandson  of  No.  1 ,  son  of  Terah  and  brother  of 
Abraham  and  Haran  (xi.  26,  27).  The  order  of 
the  ages  of  Terah's  family  is  not  improbably  in- 
verted in  the  narrative ;  in  which  case  Nahor  was 
older  than  Abraham.  He  married  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Haran ;  and  w  hen  Abraham 
and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  be- 
hind in  the  land  of  his  birth  (Nahor,  the  City  of  ; 
Ur),  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  gath- 
ered his  family  around  him  at  the  sepulchre  of  his 
father  (compare  2  Sam.  xix.  37).  (Idolatry.)  Like 
Jacob,  and  Ishmael,  Nahor  was  the  father  of  twelve 
sons,  and  further,  as  in  Jacob's  case,  eight  of  them 
were  the  children  of  his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concu- 
bine (Gen.  xxii.  21-24).  Special  care  is  taken  in 
speaking  of  the  legitimate  branch  to  specify  its  de- 
scent from  Milcah — "  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this  pure  and  unsul- 
lied race  that  Abraham  and  Rcbekah  in  turn  had 
recourse  for  wives  for  their  sons.  But  with  Jacob's 
flight  from  Haran  the  intercourse  ceased. 

Ufa' bar,  the  City  of  (Gen.  xxv.  10)  =  Haiuh  (com- 
pare xxvii.  43).     Nahor  2. 

Nah'shOB  (Heb.  enchanter,  Ges.),  also  written  Naas- 
80N  and  Naashon  ;  son  of  Amminapab,  and  prince  of 
the  children  of  Judah  (as  he  is  styled  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Judah,  1  Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  first  numbering 
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in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  i.  Y,  &c.).  His 
sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  his  son, 
Salmon,  was  husband  to  Rahab  after  the  taking  of 
Jericho.  In  the  encampment,  in  the  offerings  of 
the  princes,  and  in  the  order  of  march,  the  first 
place  is  assigned  to  Xahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab 
as  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  He  died  in  the 
wilderness  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65,  but  no 
further  particulars  of  his  life  are  given. 

Ka  ham  (Hcb.  consolation,  Ges.).  "  The  book  of 
the  vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite  "  stands  seventh 
in  order  among  the  minor  prophets  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  Canon.  Of  the  author  himself 
we  have  only  the  knowledge  afforded  us  by  the  title 
of  his  book,  which  gives  no  indication  whatever  of 
his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The  site 
of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed,  some  placing 
it  in  Galilee,  others  in  Assyria.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  latter  view  assume  that  the  prophet's  par- 
ents were  carried  into  Captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser, 
and  that  the  prophet  was  born  at  the  village  of  AU 
kush  or  Elkush,  E.  of  the  Tigris,  and  N.  of  Mosul. 
Evvald  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  was  written 
there  at  a  time  when  Nineveh  was  threatened  from 
without.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  an  Assyrian 
locality  for  the  prophet  are  supported  by  the  occur- 
rence of  what  are  presumed  to  be  Assyrian  words. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  to 
indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the  scenes 
depicted;  nor  is  the  language  that  of  an  exile  in  an 
enemy's  country.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  Cap-  i 
tivity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagery  is  { 
such  as  would  be  natural  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pales-  ! 
tine  (i.  4),  to  whom  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  I 
the  vineyards  of  C-jrmel,  and  the  blossom  of  Leba-  ; 
non,  were  emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  i 
fertile.  The  language  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appropriate 
to  one  who  wrote  for  his  countrvmen  in  their  native  ; 
land  (so  Mr.  Wright,  with  Prof'  B.  B.  Edwards,  Dr.  I 
W.  L.  Alexander,  Henderson,  Davidson,  &c.,  &c.).  ! 
Mr.  Wright  thinks  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory  that  : 
Kahum  flourished  in  Assyria  is  the  name  of  the 
village  containing  his  supposed  tomb,  and  apparent- 
ly selected  by  mediajval  tradition  as  a  shrine  for 
pilgrims  from  its  similarity  to  Elkosh.  According 
to  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Nahum  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon. — The  date  of  Nahum's  prophecy  can  be 
determined  with  as  little  precision  as  his  birthplace. 
In  the  Sedrr  Olam  Rabha  he  is  made  contemporary 
with  Joel  and  Habakkuk,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
Syncellus  places  him  with  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah, 
in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a 
century  earlier;  while,  according  to  Eutychius,  he 
was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  mentions  him 
as  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jotham. 
Carpzov  concluded  that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  about  b.  c.  742. 
Bertholdt  thinks  it  probable  that  the  prophet  es- 
caped into  Judah  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
captive,  and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah.  Keil 
places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 
after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa  was  of 
the  like  opinion,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De 
Wette  and  Knobel.  Junius  and  Tremellius  place 
his  prophesying  in  the  last  years  of  Josiah.  The 
arguments  by  which  Strauss  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma- 
nasseh was  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  i.  e.  between 
680  and  667  b.  c,  are  not  convincing.     That  the 


prophecy  was  written  before  the  final  downfall  of 
Nineveh,  and  its  capture  by  the  Medes  and  Chal- 
deans (about  B.  c.  625),  will  be  admitted.  The  allu-. 
sions  to  the  Assvrian  power  imply  that  it  was  still 
unbroken  (i.  12,' ii.  13,  14,  iii.  15-17).  That  Pales- 
tine was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Assyrian  in- 
vasion at  the  time  of  Nahum's  writing  seems  prob- 
able from  the  allusions  in  i.  11-13,  ii.  2,  and  the 
vivid  description  of  the  Assyrian  armament  in  ii.  3, 
4.  At  such  a  time  the  prophecy  would  be  appro- 
priate, and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  of  Sennache- 
rib in  the  bouse  of  Nisroch,  it  must  have  been 
written  before  that  event.  These  circumstances 
seem  to  determine  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiab 
(b.  c.  712)  as  the  period  before  which  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  could  not  have  been  written.  The  con- 
dition of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  would 
correspond  with  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the 
prophecy,  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable 
that  Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon  after  the 
date  above-mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its 
neighborhood  (so  Mr.  Wright,  with  the  majority  of 
critics). — The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  superscription,  "  the  burden 
of  Nineveh."  The  three  chapters  into  which  it  is 
divided  form  a  consecutive  whole.  Ch.  i.  is  intro- 
ductory. It  commences  with  a  declaration  of  the 
character  of  Jehovah,  "  a  God  jealous  and  aven- 
ging," as  exhibited  in  His  dealings  with  His  enemies, 
and  the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust  in 
Him  He  is  "good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  <rf 
trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming 
flood  which  shall  sweep  away  His  foes  (i.  8).  The 
language  of  the  prophet  now  becomes  more  spe- 
cial, and  points  to  the  destruction  which  awaited 
the  hosts  of  Assyria  who  had  just  gone  up  out 
of  Judah  (i.  9-11).  In  the  verses  that  follow, 
the  intention  of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fully  de- 
clared, and  addressed  first  to  Judah  (i.  12,  18) 
and  then  to  the  monarch  of  Assyria  (i.  14).  And 
now  the  vision  grows  more  distinct.  The  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings,  the  news  of  Nineveh's  down- 
fall, trod  the  mountains  about  Jerusalem  (i.  15), 
and  proclaimed  to  Judah  the  accomplishment  of 
her  vows.  But  round  the  doomed  city  gathered 
the  destroying  armies ;  "  the  breaker  in  pieces  "  had 
gone  up,  and  Jehovah  mustered  His  hosts  to  the 
battle  to  avenge  His  people  (ii.  1,  2).  The  prophet's 
mind  in  vision  sees  the  burnished  bronze  shields  of 
the  scarlet-clad  warriors  of  the  besieging  anny,  the 
flashing  steel  scjrthes  of  the  war-chariots  as  they  are 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  the  quivering  cypress- 
shafts  of  their  spears  (ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten 
to  the  defence  :  their  chariots  rush  madly  through 
the  streets,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in 
the  broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their  bright  armor 
like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized  their  mighty 
ones ;  their  ranks  are  broken  as  they  march,  and 
they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  bat- 
tering-rams of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  attack 
(ii.  4,  5).  The  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible  rapid- 
ity. The  river  gates  are  broken  in,  and  the  royal 
palace  is  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  (ii.  6).  And 
then  comes  the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and  carried 
captive,  and  her  maidens  "  moan  as  with  the  voice 
of  doves,"  beating  their  breasts  with  sorrow  (iu  7). 
The  flight  becomes  general,  and  the  leaders  in  vain 
endeavor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives  (ii.  8). 
The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumulated  treas- 
ures become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and  the  con- 
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quered  suffer  all  the  horrora  that  follow  the  assault 
and  storm  (ii.  9,  10).  Over  the  charred  and  black- 
ened ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Jeho- 
vah, exclaims  in  triumph,  "  Where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions,  where 
walked  the  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and  none 
made  (them)  afraid  ?  "  (ii.  11,  12).  But  for  all  this 
the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  certain,  for  "  behold ! 
I  am  against  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts"  (il  12). 
The  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet,  recalled  from  the 
scenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities  of  the  present, 
collects  himself  as  it  were  for  one  final  outburst  of 
withering  denunciation  against  the  Assyrian  city, 
not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and  Chaldean 
conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the 
oppressor  and  corrupter  of  nations.  Mingled  with 
this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of  sadness  or  compassion 
for  her  fate  :  she  will  fall  unpitied  and  unlamentcd, 
and  with  terrible  calmness  the  prophet  pronounces 
her  final  doom :  "  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee 
shall  clap  the  hands  over  thee :  for  upon  whom  has 
not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually  ?"  (iii.  ]9). 
As  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses  of  his 
prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent  description 
of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  chapter 
il.  His  style  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though  preg- 
nant and  forcible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhyth- 
mical, the  words  reechoing  to  the  sense  (comp.  ii.  4, 
iiL  3).  For  illustrations  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  see 
KiNEVEH  ;  War,     Canon  ;  Inspiration  ;  Prophet. 

Na'i-dns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Bexaiah  8  6.  (1  Esd.  ix.  81). 

Nail.  I.  (of  finger)  (Chal.  tiphar ;  Heb.  tsippo- 
reii). — 1.  A  nail  or  claw  of  man  or  animal  (Deut. 
xxi.  12;  Dan.  iv.  33,  vii.  19).  2.  A  point  or  style, 
e.  g.  for  writing  (Jer.  xvii.  1,  marg.).  Tsipporen 
occurs  in  Deut.  xxi.  12,  in  connection  with  the  verb 
^dsdh  =  to  make  (A.  V.  "pare,"  but  in  margin 
"  dress,"  "  suffer  to  grow  ").  Much  controversy  has 
arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  one  set  of 
interpreters,  including  Josephus  and  Philo,  regard- 
ing the  action  as  indicative  of  mourning,  while 
others  refer  it  to  the  laying  aside  of  mourning. 
Some,  who  would  thus  belong  to  the  latter  class, 
refer  it  to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with 
henneh.  The  word  '<fcdA  =  make,  is  used  both  of 
dressing,  i.  e.  making  clean  the  feet,  and  also  of 
trimming,  i.  e.  combing  and  making  neat  the  beard, 
in  the  case  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  xix.  24).  The 
captive's  head  was  probably  shaved  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month,  and  during  that  period 
her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  token  of 
natural  sorrow  and  consequent  personal  neglect. — 
IL— 1.  Heb.  yuthed.  A  "  nail  "  (Is.  xxii.  23,  25^  a 
"  stake  "  (xxxiii.  20),  also  a  tent-peg  (Judg.  iv.  21, 
&c.).  (Jael  ;  Tent.)  Tent-pegs  are  usually  of 
wood  and  of  large  size,  but  sometimes,  as  was  the 
case  with  those  used  to  fasten  the  curtains  of  the 
Tabernacle,  of  metal  (A.  V.  "  pin ; "  Ex.  xxvii.  19, 
xxxviii.  20,  &c.).  2.  (Heb.  masmer ;  Gr.  helos ; 
proseloo  "  to  nail ").  A  nail,  primarily  a  point. 
We  are  told  that  David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails 
to  be  used  in  the  Temple  ;  and  as  the  Holy  of  Holies 
was  plated  with  gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the 
plates  were  probably  of  gold  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  9).  The  nails  of  the  cross  are  alluded  to  in  Jn. 
XX.  25  and  Col.  ii.  14. 

Ka'ln  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  grass-plot,  pasture-ground, 
Sim.,  Wr. ;  the  loveb/.  Van  Oosterzee  [in  Lange]  on 
Lk.  vii.  1 1),  a  village  of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is 
made  illustrious  by  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son 
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(Lk.  vii.  11  ff.).  The  site  of  the  village  is  certainly 
known ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  us  to  the  ap- 
proach by  which  our  Saviour  was  coming  when  He 
met  the  funeral.  The  modem  Ntin  is  situated  on 
the  northwestern  edge  of  the  "  Little  Ilennon,"  or 
Jebel  ed-Duhy,  where  the  ground  falls  into  the  plain 
of  Esdra?lon.  Again,  the  entrance  to  the  place 
must  probably  always  have  been  up  the  steep  at*cint 
from  the  plain ;  and  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
village,  the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves. 

Nai'oth  [na'yoth]  (Heb.,  see  below),  or  more 
fully,  "Naioth  in  Kamah;"  a  place  in  which  Samuel 
and  David  took  refuge  together,  after  the  latter  had 
made  his  escape  from  the  jealous  fury  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1).  It  is  evident  from 
vcr.  18,  that  Naioth  was  not  actually  in  Kamah, 
Samuel's  habitual  residence.  The  Hebrew  word  = 
habitations,  and  from  an  early  date  has  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  a  (-chool  or 
college  of  prophets  over  which  Samuel  presided,  as 
Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho.  This 
interpretation  was  unknown  to  Josephus,  but  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  lexicographers  and  commen- 
tators. Mr.  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn)  supposes 
Naioth  was  at  the  village  Jkit  Hauinah,  about  four 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.    But  sec  Ramah  2. 

*  Naked.    Dress,  III.  1. 

•  Name  (Heb.  slum  ;  Gr.  onomn),  in  the  Scripturea 
not  only  =  that  by  which  a  person  is  designated, 
but  frequently  =  all  that  is  known  to  belong  to  the 
person  having  this  designation,  and  the  person  him- 
self. Thus  "  the  name  of  God  "  or  "  of  Jehovah," 
&c.,  indicates  His  authority  (Deut.  xviii.  20 ;  Mat 
xxi.  9,  &c.).  His  dignity  and  glory  (Is.  xlviii.  U^  &c.), 
His  protection  and  favor  (Prov.  xviii.  10,  &c.).  His 
character  (Ex.  xxxiv.  5,  14,  comp.  6,  7,  &c.).  His 
divine  attributes  in  general  (Mat.  vi.  9,  &c.),  &c.  The 
Lord  is  said  to  set  or  put  His  name  where  the  rev- 
alation  or  manifestation  of  His  perfections  is  made 
(Deut.  xii.  5,  xiv.  24,  &c.).  To  believe  in  or  on  the 
name  of  Christ  is  to  receive  and  treat  him  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revelation  which  the  Scriptures  make 
of  Him  (Jn.  i.  12,  ii.  23),  &c. — Proper  names  among 
the  ancient  nations,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  &c.,  were  all 
significant,  often  expressive  of  religious  feeling 
(comp.  JoHANAN,  Jonathan,  Daniel,  TiiEoriiiLis, 
&c.).  Usually  among  the  Hebrews  a  person  had 
only  one  name  (e.  g.  David,  Isaac,  &c.),  but  some- 
times two  or  more  (e.  g.  Jacob  and  Israel,  &c.). 
The  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  usually 
bad  only  one  name.  The  Romans  likewise  bad 
originally  but  one  name  for  each  person,  but  in  the 
refinement  of  N.  T.  times  they  had  three  names 
each.  (1.)  the  prcenumen,  i.  e.  the  first  or  personal 
name,  by  which  the  individual  was  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  same  family;  (2.)  the  vomen  or 
name  which  designated  the  gens  or  clan ;  (3.)  the 
cognomen,  or  surname,  or  iamily  name.  Thus 
Marcus  was  the  first  or  personal  name,  Tnllius  the 
gentile  name,  or  name  of  his  clan,  and  Cicero  the 
surname,  or  family  name  of  the  great  Roman  orator, 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  Our  English  ancestors  had 
at  first  only  one  name  each ;  afterward  came  the 
surname  as  an  addition  to  the  Christian  or  personal 
name. 

Na-ae'a  (L.  fr.  Gr.  Kanaia).  The  last  act  of 
AxTiocHis  Epiphanes  was  his  attempt  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  Nanea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been 
enriched  bv  the  gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (1  Mc.  vi.  1-4  ;  2  Mc.  L  13-16).  The  Persian 
goddess  Nanea  is  apparently  the  Moon-poddcss,  of 
whom  the  Greek  Artemis  (Diaxa)  was  the  nearest 
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representative  in  Polybius  (quoted  by  Josephns  xii. 
9,  g  1).  Elphinstone  in  181 1  found  coins  of  the  Sas- 
sanians  with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower.  In 
c  msequence  of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  mythologies,  Xanea  has  been  identified  with 
Artemis  and  Aphrodite  (Roman  Venus),  the  prob- 
ability being  that  she  corresponds  with  the  Tauric 
or  Ephesian  Artemis,  who  was  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represented  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature. 

Na'o-mi,  or  Jia-omi  (fr.  Ileb.  =  my  pleasantness, 
Ges.),  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  and  mother-in-law 
of  RcTH  (Ru.  i.  2  flF.,  ii.  1  if.,  iii.  1,  iv.  3  flF.). 
Having  buried  her  husband  and  her  sons  Mahlon 
and  Chilion  in  the  land  of  Moab,  she  returned  to 
Bethlehem  with  Ruth,  leaving  Orpah  in  Moab.  The 
significance  of  the  name  contributes  to  the  point  of 
the  paronomasia  in  i.  20,  21,  though  the  passage  con- 
tains also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name : — 
"  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara  (bitter) 
....  why  call  ye  me  Naomi  when  Jehovah  hath 
testified  against  me  ?  " 

\a'phish  (Heb.  recreated,  refreshed,  Ges.),  the  last 
but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended  from  Nodab  was 
subdued  by  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  when  "  they  made  war  with  the  Hagar- 
ites,  with  Jetcr  (Iturea),  and  Nephish  and  No- 
dab"  (1  Chr.  V.  19).  The  tribe  is  not  again  found 
in  the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  later 
writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  Arabian 
tribe. 

.\apb'i-si  (Gr.)  =  NEPHtrsiM  (1  Esd.  v.  31). 

Naph'ta-li  (Heb.  my  wrestling,  A.  V.  marg.,  Ges. ; 
wrestling  of  Jah,  Fii. ;  see  below),  in  N.  T.  Nepii- 
THALiM,  fifth  son  of  Jacob ;  the  second  child  borne 
to  him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid.  His  birth 
and  the  bestowal  of  his  name  are  recorded  in  Gen. 
XXX.  8  : — "  and  Rachel  said  '  wrestlings  of  God  (A. 
V.  '  with  great  wrestlings ')  have  I  wrestled  with  my 
sister  and  I  have  prevailed.'  And  she  called  his 
name  Naphtali."  By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  thus 
allied  to  Dan  (xxxv.  25).  At  the  migration  to  Egypt 
four  sons  are  attributed  to  Naphtali  (xlvi.  24 ;  Ex. 
i.  4;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  When  the  census  was  taken 
at  Mount  Sinai  the  tribe  numbered  no  less  than 
63,400  fighting  men  (Num.  i.  43,  ii.  30),  having  five 
tribes  above  it  in  numbers,  and  six  below.  But  when 
the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land  were  reached,  its 
numbers  were  reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  be- 
low it  in  the  scale  (xxvi.  48-50,  comp.  37).  During 
the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naphtali  occupied 
a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred  Tent  with  Dan 
and  Asher  (ii.  25-31).  In  the  apportionment  of  the 
land,  the  lot  of  Naphtali  was  drawn  the  last  but  one. 
Its  territory  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  those 
of  other  tribes.  On  the  W.  lay  Asher ;  on  the  S. 
Zcbulun ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Transjordanic  Manas- 
seh. The  N.  terminated  with  the  ravines  of  the 
LMny  or  Leontes,  and  opened  into  the  splendid 
valley  which  sepiirates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon. 
(Celostria).  According  to  Josephus  (v.  1,  §  22) 
its  E.  side  reached  as  far  as  Damascus,  but  of  this, 
though  not  impossible  in  the  early  times  before  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible. 
The  S.  boundary  was  probably  very  much  the  same 
as  that  which  at  a  later  time  separated  Upper  from 
Lower  Galilee,  and  which  ran  from  or  about  the 
town  of  MH«  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesaret.  Thus  Naphtali  was  cut  off  from  the 
great  plain  of  Esdrxlon  by  the  mass  of  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Nazareth ;  while  on  the  E.  it  had  a  commas 
nication  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  rich  district  of 
the  Ard  el-Huleh  and  the  Merj  ^Ai/un,  and  all  the 
splendidly  watered  country  about  JBdnids  and  Bds- 
beiya,  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
23).  But  the  capabilities  of  these  plains  and  of  the 
access  to  the  lake  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  Naph* 
tali.  It  was  the  mountainous  country  (Josh.  xx.  7) 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  their  inheritance, 
that  impressed  or  brought  out  the  qualities  for 
which  Naphtali  was  remarkable  at  the  one  remark- 
able period  of  its  history.  This  district,  the  modem 
Beldd-Beshdrah,  or  "  land  of  good  tidings,"  comprises 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  the 
most  fertile  soil  in  Palestine,  forests  surpassing  those 
of  the  renowned  Carmel  itself;  as  rich  in  noble  and 
ever-varying  prospects  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
Its  three  Levitical  cities  were  Kedesh  (or  "  Kedesh 
in  Galilee  "),  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartan.  Naph- 
tali had  its  share  in  those  incursions  and  molesta- 
tions by  the  surrounding  heathen,  which  were  the 
common  lot  of  all  the  tribes  (Judah  perhaps  alone 
excepted)  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  con- 
quest. One  of  these,  apparently  the  severest  strug- 
gle of  all,  fell  with  special  violence  on  the  north  of 
the  country,  and  the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion 
was  repelled — Barak  of  Kedesh-naphtali — was  the 
one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali  is  recorded  to  have 
produced.  Gilead  and  Reuben  lingered  beyond  the 
Jordan  amongst  their  flocks ;  Dan  and  Asher  pre- 
ferred the  luxurious  calm  of  their  hot  lowlands  to 
the  free  air  and  fierce  strife  of  the  mountains ;  Issa- 
char  with  characteristic  sluggishness  seems  to  have 
moved  slowly  if  he  moved  at  all ;  but  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  on  the  summits  of  their  native  highlands 
devoted  themselves  to  death,  even  to  an  extravagant 
pitch  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v.  18). 
The  mention  of  Naphtali  by  Jacob  in  Gen.  xUx.  21 
— "  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose ;  he  giveth  goodly 
words  " — probably  has  reference  to  this  event.  After 
this  burst  of  heroism,  the  Naphtalites  appear  to 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the  intercourse  with 
the  heathen,  which  was  the  bane  of  the  northern 
tribes  in  general,  and  of  which  there  are  already  in- 
dications in  Judg.  i.  33.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (about  b.  c.  730),  Tiglath- 
pileser  overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel, 
swept  oflf  the  population,  and  bore  them  away  to 
Assyria.  But  though  the  histor^  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  ends  here,  yet  under  the  title  of  Gaulkb 
the  district  \^hich  they  had  formerly  occupied  was 
destined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  important 
than  it  had  ever  before  been.     Capernacm. 

Naph'ta-li  (see  above),  Monnt,  =  the  mountainous 
district  which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7),  answering  to 
"  Mount  Ephraim "  in  the  centre  and  "  Mount 
Judah  "  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

Naph'thar(fr.  Gr.  ncphthar  =  naphtha?  according 
ing  to  2  Mc.  i.  36  =  a  cleaning  [a  copyist's  error?]), 
the  name  said  to  have  been  given  by  Nehemiah  to 
the  substance  which  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
was  discovered  in  the  dry  pit  in  which  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  the  sacred  Fire  of  the  altar  had 
been  hidden  (2  Mc.  i.  36,  comp.  19).  It  was  either  the 
same  as  or  closelv  allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modt-m 
commerce  (Petroleum).  The  place  from  which  this 
combustible  "  water "  was  taken  was  enclosed  by 
the  "  king  of  Persia "  (Artaxerxes  Longimanus), 
and  converted  into  a  sanctuary  (ver.  34).  In  rood- 
em  times  it  has  been  identified  with  the  large  well 
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called  by  the  Arabs  Bir  Eyub  {weU  of  Joah  or  of 
Job,  situated  beneath  Jkrisalkm,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Ilinnom  with  the  Wady 
en-Nar  {OT  valley  of  the  fire).  At  present  it  would 
be  an  equally  unsuitable  spot  cither  to  store  fire  or 
to  seek  for  naphtha. 

Napbta-taim  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian;  see  below),  a 
Mizraite  nation  or  tribe,  mentioned  only  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  descendants  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  18;  1 
Chr.  i.  11).  If  we  may  judge  from  their  position  in 
the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  the  Naphtuhim  were  prob- 
ably settled  at  first,  or  at  the  time  when  Gen.  v. 
was  written,  either  in  Egypt  or  immediately  to  the 
W.  of  it  In  Coptic  the  city  of  Marea  and  the 
neighboring  territory  is  called  viphalat  or  niphaiad. 
In  hieroglyphics  mention  is  made  of  a  nation  or 
confederacy  of  tribes  conquered  by  the  Egyptians 
called  (he  Sine  Bows  (the  Nine  Feojdts,  Brugsih), 
a  name  which  Ghanipollion  read  Naph'U,  or,  as  Mr. 
R  S.  Poole  would  write  it,  Na-Peiu,  the  lowtt.  Ge- 
fienius  supposes  Naphtuhim  =  border  people,  prob- 
ably dwelling  on  the  Red  Sea.  Fiirst  makes  them 
the  inhabitants  of  middle  Egypt,  with  its  metropolis 
Memphis,  and  derives  the  name  from  the  god  Plah 
or  FhLw-h  (=  the  productive,  generating  world- 
power)  there  worshipped. 

*  Kap'Un.    Ha.ndkerchief. 

Kar-fis'SHS  [-sis-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  the  «Brr«.»i«  plant 
or  flower),  a  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  11),  some 
members  of  whose  household  were  known  as  Cliris- 
tians  to  St  Paul.  Some  persons  have  assumed  the 
identity  of  this  Narcissus  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  a  wealthy  freedman  who  died  in 
prison,  a.  p.  54-5,  about  three  years  before  this 
epistle  was  written  (so  Mr.  Bullock).  Another  Nar- 
cissus, an  associate  of  Nero,  was  put  to  an  ignomin- 
ious death  a.  d.  68.  His  name,  however,  was  at 
'hat  time  too  common  in  Rome  to  give  any  prob- 
ability to  the  guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  An  improbable  tradition  makes 
Karcissus  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop 
of  Athens. 

Kard.    Spikenard. 

Nas'lias  (Gr.X  Tobit's  nephew  who  came  with 
Achiacharus  to  the  wedding  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iL  18). 

Ka'sith  (Gr.)  =  Neziah  (1  Esd.  v.  32^ 

Na'sor  (Gr.  =  Hazor,  with  N  prefixed  by  a  copy- 
ist's error  from  the  preceding  Greek  word),  the  Plain 
•f,  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Jonathan  the 
Maccabee  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mc.  xi. 
67,  compare  63);  =  Hazor. 

BTa'than  (Heb.  given,  sc.  of  God,  Ges.).  1,  An 
eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
SoLovox.  If  the  expression  "  first  and  last,"  in  2 
Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he  must  have 
lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  and  have  been 
considerably  younger  than  David.  He  first  appears 
in  the  consultation  with  David  about  the  buUding 
of  the  Temple  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3, 17).  He  next  comes 
forward  as  the  reprover  of  David  for  the  sin  with 
Bath-eheba ;  and  his  famous  apologue  (Parable)  on 
the  rich  man  and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only 
direct  example  of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to 
have  been  of  a  very  high  order  (xiL  1-12).  On  the 
birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially  charged 
with  giving  him  his  name,  Jedidiah,  or  else  with 
his  education  (xii.  25).  At  any  rate,  in  the  last 
years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan  who,  by  taking  the  side 
of  Solomon,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor.  (Ado.m- 
JAH.)  He  advised  Bath-sheba ;  he  himself  ventured 
to  enter  the  royal  presence  with  a  remonstrance 
against  the  king's  apathy ;  and  at  David's  request 
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he  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i, 
8  ff.).  This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of 
his  intervention  in  the  history.  His  son  Zabi-d  wa« 
the  "  king's  friend."  He  left  two  works  behind  him 
— a  Life  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2»),  and  a  Life  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The  last  of  tlicfe  may  have 
been  incomplete,  as  we  caimot  be  sure  that  he  out- 
lived Solomon.  But  the  bidgraphy  of  David  by 
Nathan  is,  of  all  the  losses  whieh  antiquity,  sacreti 
or  profane,  has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable.  His 
grave  is  shown  at  Halhul  near  Hebron. — i,  A  Fon 
of  David  ;  one  of  the  four  borne  to  him  by  Bath- 
sheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  6 ;  compare  xiv.  4,  and  2  Sam.  v. 
14).  Nathan  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
events  of  his  father's  or  his  brother's  reigns.  He  is 
interesting  to  us  from  his  appearing  as  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  Joseph  in  the  Gknealogv  or  Jesis 
Christ  (Lk.  iii.-  31). — 3.  Son,  or  brother,  of  one  of 
David's  "  valiant  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
S8).— 4.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition  (Ezr. 
viii.  16;  1  Esd.  viii.  44);  not  impossibly  =  the  "son 
of  Bani,"  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x. 
39). 

Na-tban'a-el  (Gr.  and  L.  =  given  of  Ood  =  Netoak- 
EEL,  Ges.).  I.  A  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  concern- 
ing whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  leain  from 
Scripture  Httle  more  than  his  birthplace,  Cana  of 
Galilee  (Jn.  xxi.  2),  and  his  simple  truthful  charac- 
ter (i.  47).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  fin-t 
three  Gospels.  St  John  (i.  46-61),  however,  tells 
us  of  his  first  interview  with  Jesus,  in  company  with 
Philip,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  appears 
prominently  in  the  history.  Nathanael  seems  to 
have  heard  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah's  ap- 
pearance with  some  distrust  at  first,  as  doubting 
whether  any  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  yet 
readily  accepted  Philip's  invitation  to  go  and  satis- 
fy himself  by  his  own  observation.  On  his  approach 
to  Jesus  he  is  saluted  by  Him  as  "  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  is  no  guile  " — a  true  child  of  Abra- 
ham, and  not  simply  according  to  the  flesh.  Learn- 
ing now  how  Jesus  knew  him — "  before  that  Philip 
called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree  I  saw 
thee  " — Nathanael  at  once  confessed,  "  Rabbi,  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel." 
The  name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
small  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed 
Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  His  resurrec- 
tion. It  is  very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael 
and  Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evi- 
dence for  that  belief  is  as  follows: — St.  John,  who 
twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces  the 
name  of  Bartholomew  at  all.  Mat  x.  3;  Mk.  iii. 
18;  and  Lk.  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but 
never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Na- 
thanael was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew  (son 
of  Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple,  just 
as  Simon  was  called  Bar-jona,  and  Joses,  Barnabas. 
It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus, 
just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother  Simon ;  and 
Bartholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the  first  three 
evangelists  immediately  after  Philip,  while  by  >=t 
Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  Simon  with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  James 
with  his  brother  John. — i.  Netha,neel  7  ( 1  Esd.  L 
9). — t.  Nethaxeel  8  (ix.  22).— 4.  Son  of  Samael; 
ancestor  of  Judith  (Jd.  viiL  1),  and  therefore  a 
Simeonite  (ix.  2). 

Nath-a-nras  (Gr.  =  Nethasiah)  =  Nathas  of 
the  eoQS  of  Bani  (1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  S9). 
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Na'than-meleeb  [-lek]  (Heb.  placed,  i.  e.  appointed, 
bi)  the  king,  Ges.),  a  eunuch  (A.  V.  "chamberlain") 
iu  the  court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

*  Nation  [-shun],  Na'tioas  [-shunz].  Gentiles; 
Heathen  ;  Tongues,  Confusion  of. 

Na'am  (fr.  Gr.  form  =  Nahcm),  son  of  Esli  and 
father  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lk.  iii. 
25),  about  contemporary  with  the  high-priest  Jason 
and  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Nave  =  the  central  part  of  a  wheel.  The  Heb. 
pav  conveys  the  notion  of  convexity  or  protuberance. 
It  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  boss  "  of  a  shield  (Job 
XV.  26),  the  "  eyebrow  "  (Lev.  xiv.  9),  "  an  eminent 
place  "  (Ez.  xvi.  31),  once  only  in  plural  "  naves  "  (1 
K.  vii.  33);  but  in  Ez.  i.  18  twice  "rings,"  margin 
"  strakes."     Chariot  ;  Layer. 

Na'TC  (L.  fr.  Gr.  Naue,  which  in  the  LXX.  = 
Nun),  Joshua's  father.  Nun  (Ecclus.  xlvi.  1). 

*  NaT-l^a'tion.    Ship. 

*  Na'ry.     Commerce  ;  Ship. 

Kaz-a-rene'  [-reen]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  an  inhabitant  of 
Nazareth.  This  appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T. 
appUed  to  Jesus  in  many  passages  (Mk.  i.  24 ;  Lk. 


I  iv.  34,  &c.).  Its  application  to  Jesus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  providential  arrangements  by  which 
His  parents  were  led  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Naz- 
areth, was  the  filling  out  of  the  predictions  in  which 
the  promised  Messiah  is  described  as  a  iVcfeer  (Heb. ; 
A.  V.  "branch"),  i.  e.  a  shoot,  nprout,  of  Jesse,  a 
humble  and  despised  descendant  of  the  decayed 
royal  family  (so  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  with  Ubn.  X.'  T. 
Lex.,  Hengstenberg,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  &c. ;  see  the 
etymology  of  Nazareth).  Whenever  men  spoke 
of  Jesus  as  the  Nazarene,  they  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  pronounced  one  of  the  names  of  the 
predicted  Messiah,  a  name  indicative  both  of  His 
royal  descent  and  His  humble  condition.  Once  (Acts 
xxiv.  5)  the  term  "  Nazarenes  "  is  applied  to  the  foi- 
lowers  of  Jesus  by  way  of  contempt.  The  name 
still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  ordinary  designation  of 
Christians. 

Naz'a-reth  (Gr.  through  Aram.  fr.  Heb.  neiser  = 
shoot,  sprmd,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  &c. ;  compare  Naza- 
rene), a  "  city  "  of  Galilee,  not  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T.  or  in  Josephus,  but  found  first  in  Mat.  ii.  23. 
It  derives  its  celebrity  almost  entirely  from  its  con- 


Naxareth,  from  W.  K.  W.— From  >  photograph  by  J.  Onham.— (Ajre.)   Th«  dktant  range  of  htlU  U  to  the  S.  of  the  plain  of  Ewlnolon. 


nection  with  the  history  of  Christ,  and  in  that  re- 
spect has  a  hold  on  the  imagination  and  feelings  of 
men  which  it  shares  only  with  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
LEHKM.  It  is  situated  among  the  hills  which  consti- 
tute the  south  ridge  of  Lebanon,  just  before  they 
sink  down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  name 
of  the  present  village,  with  which  Nazareth  is  iden- 
tified, is  eu-Ndzirah  ;  it  is  on  the  lower  declivities 
of  a  hilL  or  mountain  (Lk.  iv.  29);  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  Galilee  (Mk.  i.  9);  it  is 
near  Cana  (Jn.  ii.  1,  2,  11);  a  precipice  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  (Lk.  iv.  29);  and  a  series  of  testi- 
monies reaching  back  to  Eusebius  represent  the 
place  as  having  occupied  the  same  position.  The 
TOoJern  Nazareth  belongs  to  the  better  class  of 
Eastern  villages.  Its  population  is  3,000  or  4,000 ; 
a  few  are  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Latin  and  Greek 


Christians.  Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone,  and  appear  neat  and  comfortable.  The  streets 
or  lanes  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  after  rain  are 
80  full  of  mud  and  mire  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
The  tomb  of  Nebjf  Ismail,  on  a  hill  behind  the  town, 
commands  an  extensive  and  magnificent  prospect, 
including  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  Carmel  and  Tabor, 
the  plain  of  Esdrtelon,  the  Mediterranean  and  '.-IX-Xm-, 
the  mountains  and  villages  of  Samaria  and  Galilee, 
&c.  At  Nazareth  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  (Lk.  ii. 
39) ;  here  the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin  the 
Messiah's  birth  (i.  26  ff.);  to  Nazareth  the  holy  fam- 
ily returned  after  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Mat  ii.  23)' 
here  Jesus  lived  from  infancy  to  manhood  (Lk.  iv. 
16);  here  He  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  wn.- 
twice  rejected  by  His  townsmen,  who  attempted  on 
the  last  occasion  to  cast  Him  down  from  "  the  brow 
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of  the  hill  on  which  the  citv  was  built "  (Mat.  xiiL 
S4  ff. ;  Lk.  iv.  16  ff.).  The  title  on  the  cross  desig- 
nated Him  ad  "  Je^us  of  Nazareth  "  (  Jescs  Christ  ; 
Jn.  xix.  19,  &c. ;  compare  Acts  xxii.  8).  The  origin 
of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth  stood  ( Jn.  i.  47) 
is  not  certainly  known.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Gal- 
ilee were  looked  ujhju  with  contempt  b_v  tlie  people 
of  Judea  because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect,  were 
less  cultivated,  and  were  more  exposed  by  their  posi- 
tion to  contact  witit  the  heathen.  But  Nazareth 
labored  under  a  special  opprobrium,  for  it  was  a 
Galilean  and  not  a  southern  Jew  who  asked  the  re- 
proachful question  whether  "  any  good  thing  "  could 
come  from  that  source.  It  has  been  suggetsted  that 
the  iiih^ibitants  of  Nazareth  may  hare  had  a  bad 
name  among  their  neighbors  for  irreligion  or  some 
laxity  of  morals.  At  the  "Fouxtai.v  of  the  Vir- 
gin," situated  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  according  to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of  Je- 
sus received  the  angel's  salutation  (Lk.  i.  28).  A 
prevalent,  but  improbable,  ojjinion  of  the  country 
lias  transferred  the  scene  of  the  attempted  precipi- 
tation of  Jesus  (Lk.  iv.  29)  to  a  hill  about  two  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  town.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  town  are 
several  rocky  ledges  over  which  a  pcr.«on  could  not 
be  thrown  without  almost  certain  destruction.  But 
Pro£  Hackett,  with  Robinson,  Stanley,  &c.,  supposes 
one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  perpendicular 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  hlgli,  near  the  Maronite  church, 
to  be  the  identical  one  over  which  His  infuriated 
townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus.  The  principal 
building  at  Nazareth  is  the  Latin  Convent  of  the 
Annunciation. 

Naz'a-rite  (fr.  Heb.  n&iir  [=  one  connecrated,  de- 
voted, Ges.,  Fii. ;  the  crowiud  otie^  Ginsburg,  in  Kit- 
to]  and  nizir  flohim  [  =  one  consecrated  to  God, 
Gea.])  =  one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound  by  a  vow 
of  a  peculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from  others  for 
the  service  of  God.  The  obligation  was  either  for 
life  or  for  a  defined  time.  L  There  is  no  notice  in 
the  Pentateuch  of  Nazarites  for  life ;  but  the  regu- 
lations for  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  of  days  are  given 
Num.  vi.  1-21.  The  Nazarite,  during  the  term  of 
his  consecration,  was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine, 
grapes,  with  every  production  of  the  vine,  and  from 
every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  He  was  forbidden 
to  cut  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead 
body,  even  that  of  his  nearest  relation.  When  the 
period  of  his  vow  was  fulfilled,  he  was  brouglit  to 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  and  was  required  to 
offer  a  he-Iamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  a  ewe  lamb  for  a 
sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  peace-offerings  (Lev.  viL 
12,  13)  and  of  the  offering  made  at  the  consecration 
of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2),  "  a  basket  of  unleavened 
bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers 
of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil "  (Num.  vL 
15).  He  brought  also  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink- 
offering,  which  appear  to  have  been  presented  by 
themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  service  (ver.  17).  He 
was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  "  the  head  of  his  separa- 
tion ""  (L  e.  the  hair  which  had  grown  during  the 
period  of  his  consecration)  at  the  door  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle, and  to  put  it  into  the  fire  under  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar.  The  priest  then  placed  upon  his 
hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one 
of  the  unleavened  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers,  and 
then  took  them  again  and  waved  them  for  a  wave- 
offering.  These,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the  heave, 
or  right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  entitled  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  peace-offerings,  Lev.  vii.  32-84), 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  priest    The  Nazarite  also 


gave  him  a  present  proportioned  to  hi!*  circum- 
stances (ver.  21).  If  a  Nazarite  incurred  defilement 
by  accidentally  touching  a  dead  body,  he  had  tu  un- 
dergo  certain  rites  of  purification,  and  to  ni-om- 
mence  the  full  period  of  his  consecration.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  his  unclcanness  he  was  "  to  cut  off 
I  his  hair,  and  on  the  next  day  to  bring  two  turile- 
j  doves  or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest  for  a  8in- 
I  offering  and  bamt-oHering.  lie  then  hallowed  his 
I  head,  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  as  a  trt>ti|)a.'>t<- 
offering,  and  renewed  his  vow  as  at  first.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  said  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  duration 
I  of  the  period  of  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days. 
I  According  to  the  Mishna  the  usual  time  was  thiity 
I  days,  but  double  vows  for  sixty  days,  and  treble  vows 
!  for  a  hundred  days  were  sometimes  made.  Some 
I  other  particulars  given  in  the  Mishna  are  curious  as 
showing  how  the  institution  was  regarded  in  later 
times. — II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  :  Samson,  Saiickl,  and  Joiiv 
THK  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually  called 
a  Nazarite  is  Samson.  We  are  but  imperfectly  in- 
formed of  the  difference  between  the  observances 
of  the  Nazarite  for  life  and  those  of  the  Nazarite 
for  days.  The  later  Rabbis  slightly  notice  this 
point.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  vow  for  life 
was  ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the  individual.  In 
all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history,  it 
was  made  by  the  parents  before  the  birth  of  the 
Nazarite  himself.  The  Mishna  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  ordinary  Niizarite  for  life  and  the 
Samson-Nazarite. — III.  The  consecration  of  the  Naz- 
arite bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular, 
this  is  brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text 
than  it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  Vul- 
gate. One  word  {neztr),  derived  from  the  same  root 
as  Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair  of  the  Naza- 
rite (Num.  vi.  19X  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  hair  of  his 
separation,"  and  for  the  anointed  head  of  the  high- 
priest  (Lev.  xxi.  12),  where  it  is  rendered  "crown." 
Perhaps  the  half  sacerdotal  character  of  Samuel 
might  have  been  connected  with  his  prerogative  as 
a  Nazarite. — IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St. 
Paul,  that  in  Acts  xviii.  18  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  regular  Nazarite  vow  (?*>  Mr.  Clark,  with 
Conybeare  &  Howson,  and  Prof.  Murphy  [in  Fair- 
bairn]  ;  but  Dr.  Ginsburg  [in  Kitto]  regards  it  as  a 
regular  Nazarite  vow).  All  that  we  are  told  of  it  is 
that,  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he 
"  shaved  his  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow." 
Probably  it  was  a  sort  of  vow,  modified  from  the 
proper  Nazarite  vow,  which  had  come  into  use  at 
this  time  amongst  the  religious  Jews  who  had  been 
visited  by  sickness,  or  any  other  calamity.  The 
other  reference  to  a  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul  is  in 
Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find  the  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  four  Chris- 
tians who  had  a  vow  on  them,  to  sanctify  (not 
"  purify,"  as  in  A.  V.)  himself  with  them,  and  to  be 
at  chaises  with  them,  that  they  might  shave  their 
heads.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strict- 
ly legal  Nazarite  vow. — V.  That  the  institution  of 
Nazaritism  existed  and  had  become  a  matter  of 
course  among  the  Hebrews  l)efore  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses, is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  legislator  appears  to 
have  done  no  more  than  ordain  such  regulations 
for  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  as  brought  it 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  priest,  and  into  har- 
mony with  the  general  system  of  religious  observ- 
ance. Probably  the  consecration  of  the  Nazarite 
for  life  was  ot  at  least  equal  antiquity.    But  it  ii 
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doubted  in  regard  to  Nazaritism  in  general,  whether 
it  was  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  Ewald  supposes 
that  Nazarites  for  life  were  numerous  in  very  early 
times,  and  that  they  multiplied  in  periods  of  great 
]iolitical  and  religious  excitement.  The  only  ones, 
however,  expressly  named  in  the  0.  T.  are  Samson 
and  Samuel.  Wlien  Amos  wrote,  the  Nazarites,  as 
well  as  the  prophets,  suffered  from  the  persecution 
and  contempt  of  the  ungodly  (Am.  ii.  11,  12).  In  the 
time  of  Judas  Maccabeus  we  find  the  devout  Jews, 
when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  priests, 
stirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had  com- 
pleted the  time  of  their  consecration  to  make  the 
accustomed  offerings  (1  Mc.  iii.  49).  From  this  in- 
cident we  may  infer  that  the  number  of  Nazarites 
must  have  been  very  considerable  during  the  two 
and  a  half  centuries  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem.— VI.  The  word  ndzir  occurs  in  three  pas- 
sages of  the  0.  T.,  in  which  it  appears  to  mean  one 
separated  from  others  as  a  prince.  Two  of  them 
refer  to  Joseph  ;  one  in  Jacob's  benediction  of  his 
sons  (A.  V.  "  separate,"  Gen.  xlix.  26),  the  other 
in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes  (A.  V.  "  separ- 
ated," Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  The  third  passage  is  in 
the  prophet's  mourning  over  the  departed  pros- 
perity and  beauty  of  Zion  (A.  V.  [with  the  LXX., 
Vulgate,  Henderson,  &c.]  "  Nazarites,"  Lam.  iv.  7, 
8).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words  are,  "  Her  Nazarites  were 
purer  than  snow,"  &c.  But  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
Fiirst,  &c.,  think  that  it  refers  to  the  young  princes  of 
Israel. — VII.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undertaken 
with  a  specific  purpose.  The  Jewish  writers  mostly 
regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance.  The  Nazarite  of 
days  might  have  fulfilled  his  vow  without  attracting 
much  notice ;  but  the  Nazarite  for  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  been,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  pei^ 
sistent  refusal  of  strong  drink,  a  marked  man. 
Whether  in  any  other  particular  his  daily  life  was 
peculiar  is  uncertain.  But  without  our  resting  on 
any  thing  that  may  be  called  in  question,  he  must 
have  been  a  public  witness  for  the  idea  of  legal 
strictness  and  of  whatever  else  Nazaritism  was  in- 
tended to  express.  The  meaning  of  the  Nazarite 
vow  has  been  regarded  in  different  lights.  Some 
consider  it  as  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  Divine 
nature  working  in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved 
any  thing  of  a  strictly  ascetic  character;  others  see 
in  it  the  principle  of  stoicism,  and  imagine  that  it 
was  intended  to  cultivate,  and  bear  witness  for,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of 
human  nature  ;  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the 
light  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  God.  Several 
of  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken  the  first  view 
more  or  less  completely.  But  the  philosophical 
Jewish  doctors,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  have 
preferred  the  second.  Philo  has  taken  the  deeper 
view  of  the  subject  Ewald,  following  in  the  same 
line  of  thought,  has  treated  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite 
as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice.  That  it  was  essentially 
a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  the  Lord  is  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  2 ; 
so  Mr.  Clark ;  see  below).  As  the  Nazarite  was  a 
witness  for  the  straitness  of  the  Law,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  his  sacrifice  of 
himself  was  a  submission  to  the  letter  of  a  rule.  Its 
outward  manifestations  were  restraints  and  eccen- 
tricities. The  man  was  separated  from  his  brethren 
that  he  might  be  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Lord. 
This  was  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  Divine  wis- 
dom for  the  time  for  which  it  was  ordained.  Prof. 
Hurpby  (in  Fairbaim)  says :  "  The  idea  of  sacrifice 
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1  proper  does  not  seem  to  be  imaged  forth  by  any 
'  part  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  This  rather  symbolizes 
'  separation  from  sin  and  consecration  to  God  as  the 
i  two  sides  of  the  same  act."  Dr.  Ginsburg  (in  Kit- 
'  to)  considers  Nazaritism  "  a  consecration  to  the 
Lord  in  the  highest  sense,  and  after  the  loftiest 
model  of  priestly  piety." 

Ne'ah  (Heb.  ntUmn,  perhaps  earthquake,  Ges. ; 
settlemenl,  Fii.),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  13  only).  Porter  (in  Kitto)  suggests  that 
'Ain,  the  name  of  a  little  village  three  miles  N.W. 
of  Nazareth,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Neah  and  oc- 
cupy its  position. 

Ne^p'o-lis  (Gr.  neweiti/).  1.  The  place  in  North- 
em  Greece  where  Paul  and  his  associates  first  land- 
ed in  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11);  where,  no  doubt,  he 
landed  also  on  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia  (xx.  1), 
and  whence  certainly  he  embarked  on  bis  last 
journey  through  that  province  to  Troas  and  Jeru- 
salem (xx.  6).  Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Ne- 
apolis  was  evidently  the  port.  It  has  been  made  a 
question  whether  this  harbor  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  Kavalla,  a  Turkish  commercial  town  on 
the  coast  of  Moumdia,  or  should  be  sought  at  some 
other  place.  Cousindry  and  Tafel  maintain,  against 
the  common  opinion,  that  Luke's  NeapoUs  was  not 
at  Kavalla,  which  has  a  population  of  5,000  or  6,000, 
but  at  a  deserted  harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles  further 
W.,  known  as  Eski  (or  OXd)  Kavalla.  Prof.  Hackett, 
the  original  author  of  this  article,  urges  the  follow- 
ing reasons  to  prove  that  Kavalla  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  ancient  Ne.apolis.  (1.)  The  Roman 
and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla  prove  that  a  port  ex- 
isted there  in  ancient  times.  Neapolis,  wherever  it 
was,  formed  the  point  of  contact  between  Northern 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  at  a  period  of  great  com- 
mercial activity,  and  would  be  expected  to  have  lef\ 
vestiges  of  its  former  importance.  The  antiquities 
(ancient  aqueducts,  columns,  &c.)  found  still  at 
Kavalla  fulfil  entirelv  that  presumption.  On  the 
contrary,  no  ruins  which  are  unmistakably  ancient 
have  been  found  at  £»ki  Kavalln  (also  called  Paie- 
opoli).  No  remains  of  walls,  no  inscriptions,  and 
no  indications  of  any  thoroughfare  leading  thence 
to  Philippi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  (2.)  The 
advantages  of  the  position  render  KavuMa  the  prob- 
able site  of  Neapolis.  It  is  the  first  convenient 
harbor  S.  of  the  Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  E. 
It  lies  open  somewhat  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  but  is 
otherwise  well  sheltered.  (3.)  The  facility  of  inter- 
course between  this  port  and  Philippi  shows  that 
Kavalla  =  Neapolis.  The  distance  is  ten  miles, 
and  hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was  from  Cen- 
chrea,  and  Ostia  from  Rome.  The  distance  between 
Philippi  and  Enki  Kavalla  must  be  nearly  twice  as 
great  (4.)  The  notices  of  the  ancient  writers  fc«d 
us  to  adopt  the  same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says 
that  Neapolis  was  opposite  Thasos,  and  that  is  the 
situation  of  Kavalla.  (5.)  The  ancient  Itineraries 
support  entirely  the  identification  in  question.  Both 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  the  Itinerary  of  Je- 
rusalem show  that  the  Egnatian  Way  pa-^sed  through 
Philippi.  They  mention  Philippi  and  Neapohs  as 
next  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  succession ;  aiid 
since  the  line  of  travel  which  these  Itineraries 
sketch  led  from  the  W.  to  Byzantium,  or  Constanti- 
nople, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road, 
after  leaving  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  most  con- 
venient and  direct  course  to  the£.  which  the  nature 
of  the  country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was 
constructed  on  this  obvious  principle,  it  would  foU 
low  the  track  of  the  present  Turkish  road,  and  the 
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next  station,  consequently,  would  be  Neapolla,  or 
Kavalla,  on  the  coast,  at  the  tcrminatiun  of  the 
only  natural  defile  across  the  intervening  moun- 
tains. Neapolis,  therefore,  like  the  present  Kavalla, 
was  on  a  high  rocky  promontory  which  juts  out 
into  the  ^gcan.  The  harlior,  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on 
the  western  side. — 2.  The  tircek  name  of  Shecuem, 
now  J^'dliulns  (not  in  the  Scriptures). 

Ne-a-rl'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  servant  of  Jehovah,  Ges.). 
1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  line  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
iii.  22,  23). — i,  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  a  captain  of  the 
800  Simeonitos  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  drove 
out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Scir  (iv.  42). 

Ne'bai,  orKeba-l(fr.  lloh.  =  fmU-bearer ?  Ges.; 
either  the  marrowy,  having  the  vigor  of  life,  or  pro- 
jecting, Fu.),  one  of  the  "chief  of  the  people" 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x. 
19). 

Nr-bai'oth  f-ba'yoth],  Nc-ba'Joth  (both  fr.  Ileb. 
NebAyoth  =  lieightu,  Ges.),  the  "first-born  of  Ish- 
mael"  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  father  of  a 
pastoral  tribe  named  after  him,  the  "  rams  of  Ne- 
baioth"  being  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (Ix.  7)  with  the 
flocks  of  Kedar.  From  the  days  of  Jerome  this 
people  had  been  identified  with  the  Nabatheans, 
until  M.  Quatremere  first  investigated  the  origin  of 
the  latter,  their  language,  religion,  and  history. 
From  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  M.  Quatremere 
proved  the  existence  of  a  nation  called  Xabat,  or 
Nabeet,  pi.  Anbat,  reputed  to  be  of  ancient  origin, 
of  whom  scattered  remnants  existed  in  Arab  times, 
after  the  Hegira.  The  Nabat,  in  the  days  of  their 
early  prosperity,  inhabited  the  country  chiefly  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  Beyn  en-Nah- 
reyn  and  El-Irak  (the  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea  of 
the  classics).  That  this  was  their  chief  seat,  and 
that  they  were  Arameans,  or  more  accurately  Syro- 
Chaldeans,  seems,  in  the  present  state  of  the  in- 
quiry, to  be  a  safe  conclusion.  The  Arabs  loosely 
apply  the  name  Nabat  to  the  Syrians,  or  especially 
the  Eastern  Syrians,  to  the  Syro-Chaldeans,  &c. 
Quatremere  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  learned 
world  the  most  important  relic  of  that  people's  lit- 
erature, a  treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.  A  study 
of  an  imperfect  copy  of  that  work  induced  him  to 
date  it  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  about 
B.  c.  600.  M.  Chwolson,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  St.  Petersburg,  has  since  made  that  book 
a  subject  of  special  study ;  and  in  his  Remains  of 
Ancient  Babylonian  Literature  in  Arabic  Transla- 
tions, 1859,  he  has  published  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry. Those  results,  while  they  establish  all  M. 
Quatremdre  had  advanced  respecting  the  existence 
of  the  Nabat,  go  far  beyond  him  both  in  the  anti- 
quity and  the  importance  M.  Chwolson  claims  for 
that  people.  But  Ewald,  in  1857  and  1859,  stated 
some  grave  causes  for  doubting  this  antiquity.  M. 
Renan  followed  on  the  same  side  (1860),  and  more 
recently  Alfred  von  Gutschmid  has  attacked  the 
whole  theory.  The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the 
Nabat  consist  of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  frag- 
ment :  the  "  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  "  (already 
mentioned);  the  "Book  of  Poisons;"  the  "Book 
of  Tenkeloosha  the  Babylonian  ; "  and  the  "Book  of 
the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon."  They  purport  to 
have  been  translated  in  the  year  904,  by  Aboo-Bekr 
Ahmad  Ibn-'Alee  the  Chaldean  of  Kissen,  better 
known  as  Ibn-  WaJisheeyeh.  The  "  Book  of  A'aia/ Agri- 
culture "  was,  according  to  the  Arab  translator,  com- 
menced by  Daghreeth,  continued  by  Y&nbushftdh, 
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and  completed  by  KuthAmec.  Chwolson,  disregarding 
the  dates  assigned  to  these  authors  by  the  tranhlator, 
thinks  that  the  earliest  lived  sonic  2,500  years  b.  c, 
the  second  some  800  or  4(X)  yeais  later,  and  Kutli&- 
mee,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief  auth<)r!>hi)>  ( Ibn- 
Wahsheeyeh  says  he  was  little  more  than  ediUir), 
at  the  earliest  under  the  sixth  king  of  a  Canaanite 
dynasty  mentioned  in  the  book,  which  dynat^tj 
Chwolson — with  Bunsen — makes  the  same  as  the 
fifth  (or  Arabian)  dyna.sty  of  Bero.«UH,  or  of  the 
thirteenth  century  b.  c.  But  in  examining  the  work 
we  encounter  formidable  intrinsic  difiiculties.  U 
contains  mentions  of  personages  bearing  names  close- 
ly resembling  those  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abraham;  and  M.  Chwolson 
himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  particulars  re- 
lated of  them  arc  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
recorded  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs.  If  this  diffi- 
culty proves  insurmountable,  it  shows  that  the 
author  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews, 
and  destroys  the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 
Other  apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind  are  the 
occurrence  of  the  names  of  Greek  divinities,  the 
mention  of  the  Greeks  as  neighbors  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  mention  of  Bertaniya  (=  Britannia,  or 
Britain),  and  other  anachronisms,  &c.  It  is  even 
a  question  whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated 
several  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  Thus,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted, 
the  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us  an 
ancient  civilization  before  tliat  of  the  Greeks,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  ft  great 
and  powerful  nation  of  remote  antiquity.  But  until 
the  «)riginal  text  of  Kuthumec's  treatise  is  published, 
we  must  withhold  our  acceptance  of  facts  so  start- 
ling, and  regard  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  even  by 
Quatremere  as  extremely  doubtful  (so  Mr.  E.  S. 
Poole,  original  author  of  this  article).  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  "  Book  of  Nabat  Agiieulture,"  &c., 
were  forgeries  of  the  pretended  translator  (see  an 
article  by  Prof.  Hadley  in  the  New  Englamler,  xxi. 
605  if.). — It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  grounds  for 
connecting  the  Nabat  with  the  Nabathcans.  As  the 
Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrians,  so  conversely 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  Nabatheans  as 
Arabs.  The  Nabatheans  bordered  the  well-known 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was 
famous  for  its  stealth  and  commerce.  Even  when, 
by  the  decline  of  its  trade,  diverted  through  Egypt, 
its  prosperity  waned,  Petra  is  still  mentioned  as  a 
centre  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabcans  of  South- 
em  Arabia  and  the  Gerrheans  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Josephus  speaks  of  Nabatea  as  embracing  the  coun- 
try from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea — i.  c.  Arabia 
Petraca  and  all  the  desert  E.  of  it.  The  Nabat  of 
the  Arabs,  however,  are  described  as  famed  for  agri- 
culture and  science ;  in  these  respects  contrasting 
with  the  Nabatheans  of  Petra  who  were  dwellers  in 
tents.  Mr.  Poole  agrees  with  M.  Quatremere  that 
the  civilization  of  the  Nabatheans  of  Petra  is  not 
easily  explained,  except  by  supposing  them  to  be  a 
different  people  fnrni  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable 
confirmation  of  this  supposition  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  un- 
like any  thing  constructed  by  a  purely  Shemilic  race. 
(EnoM;  Sela.)  Further,  the  subjects  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Nabat,  which  arc  scientific  and  indus- 
trial, are  not  such  as  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
pure  Shemites  or  Aryans.  From  most  of  these  and 
other  considerations  we  think  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Nabatheans  of  Arabia  Pctrsa  were 
the  same  people  as  the  Nabat  of  Chaldea,  though  at 
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what  ancient  epoch  the  western  cettlement  was 
formed  remains  unknown.  The  Xabathcans  were 
allies  of  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity ;  and  Judas 
the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathan,  while  at  war  with  the 
Edomites,  came  on  them  three  days  S.  of  Jordan  (1 
lie.  V.  3,  24,  &C.),  and  afterward  "Jonathan  had 
sent  his  brother  John,  a  captain  of  the  people,  to 
pray  iiis  friends  tbe  Nabathites  that  they  might 
leave  with  them  their  carriage,  which  was  much  " 
(ix.  35,  36).  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  give  much 
information  regarding  them.  Lastly,  did  the  Naba- 
theana,  or  Nabat,  derive  their  name,  and  were  they 
in  part  descended,  from  Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael  ? 
Josephus  says  that  Xabatea  was  inhabited  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael.  The  Arabs  call  Nebaioth  X&- 
bit,  and  do  not  connect  him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom 
they  give  a  different  descent  But  we  hesitate  to 
deny  a  relationship  between  peoples,  whose  names 
are  strikingly  similar,  dwelling  in  the  same  tract. 
It  is  possible  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  far  east,  to 
the  country  of  his  grandfather  Abraham,  intermar- 
ried with  the  Chaldeans,  and  gave  birth  to  a  mixed 
race,  the  Nabat.  It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  un- 
settled the  identification  of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  un- 
til another  link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at  present 
seems  to  connect  them  (so  Mr.  Poole). 

Ne-kal'iat  (Heb.  secretly  foolish?  Ges. ;  hard,  firm 
toil,  Fii.),  a  town  of  Benjamin,  which  the  Benjamites 
reoecupied  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  34) ;  named 
with  Zeboim,  Lod,  and  Oxo.  Lod  is  Lydda,  the 
modern  Ludd,  and  Ono  possibly  Kefr  ^Auna,  four 
miles  N.  of  it.  E.  of  these,  and  forming  nearly  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  them,  is  Beit  Nebdla,  which 
may  be  (so  Mr.  Grove,  with  Robinson,  Wilson,  Por- 
ter [in  Kitto])  the  representative  of  the  ancient  vil- 
lage. Another  place  of  very  nearly  the  same  name, 
Bir  Nebdla,  lies  also  in  Benjamin,  to  the  E.  of  el^ib 
(Gibeon),  and  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 

Ne'bat  (Heb.  look,  Ges.),  father  of  Jeroboam  I., 
whose  name  is  only  preserved  in  connection  with 
that  of  his  distinguished  son  (1  K.  xL  26,  xii.  2,  15, 
&c.).  He  is  described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or  Ephra- 
imite,  of  Zereda.  A  Jewish  tradition  identifies  him 
with  the  Benjamite  Shimei  of  Gera. 

Ne'bo  (Heb.,  perhaps  so  named  from  the  worship 
of  Mercurif  [see  Nebo,  second  article  below],  or  bet- 
ter =  height,  Ges.),  Monnt,  the  mountain  from  which 
Moses  took  his  first  and  last  view  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  It  is  minutely  de- 
scribed as  in  the  land  of  Moab,  facing  Jericho,  the 
head  or  summit  of  a  mountain  called  the  Pisgah, 
which  again  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
general  range  of  the  "  mountains  of  Abarim."  Its 
position  is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the 
valley  (or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  ravine)  in 
which  Moses  was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxiL  50) — 
"  the  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  facing  Beth-peor " 
(xxxiv.  6).  Seetzen  suggested  the  Jehd  ^AttdrOt 
(between  the  Wadif  Zerka  MaHn  and  the  Amon, 
three  miles  below  the  former,  and  ten  or  twelve 
S.  of  Ueshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  The  Jebel 
^Osha,  OT  Amha\  or  JSel  el-JiTdd,  near  es-Salt, 
about  fifteen  miles  further  N.  than  Jericho,  is  the 
highest  point  in  all  the  eastern  mountains.  But 
these  eminences  are  not,  like  the  Nebo  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, "facing  Jericho."  Tristram  (535  ff.)  would 
identify  Nebo  with  a  mountain  "brow,"  probably 
4,500  feet  high,  about  three  miles  S.  W.  from  Hesh- 
bon,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  country  both  E.  of  the  Jordan 
io  Hermon  and  the  Haurdn,  and  W.  of  it  from  the 
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S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  Hebron  and  central 
Judea  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean beyond  Carmel.     See  No.  1  below. 

Ne'bo  (see  above).  1.  A  town  on  the  eastern  ado 
of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num.  xxxii.  3), 
one  of  those  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver. 
38).  In  these  lists  it  is  associated  with  Rirjathaim 
and  Baal-meon  or  Beon ;  and  in  another  record  (1 
Chr.  v.  8)  with  Aroer.  In  Is.  xv.  2  and  Jer.  xlviiL 
1,  22,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as 
before,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  The  notices  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  confused,  but  at  least  de- 
note that  Mount  Nebo  (see  the  article  above)  and 
the  town  were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each  other. 
The  town  they  identify  with  Nobah  or  Kenath, 
and  place  it  eight  miles  S.  of  Heshbon,  where  the 
ruins  of  el-Habis  appear  to  stand  at  present. — i.  The 
children  of  Nebo  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  29 ;  Neh.  vii.  33).  '  Seven  of  them 
had  foreign  wives,  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
discard  (Ezr.  x.  43).  The  name  occurs  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  and  Lydda,  which  implies  that  it  was 
in  Benjamin  to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  This  is 
possibly  the  modern  Beit  Nubah,  about  twelve  miles 
N.  W.  by  W.  of  Jerusalem,  eight  from  Lydda. 

Nebo  (Heb.  =  interpreter  of  the  gods,  Ges. ;  the 
invisible,  Fu. ;  see  below),  which  occurs  in  Is.  xlvL  I 
and  Jer.  xlviiL  1  as  the  name  of  a  Chaldean  god, 
was  the  god  of  learning  and  letters  among  the  Baby> 
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lonians  and  Assyrians.  The  original  native  name 
was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nabiu,  in  Shemitic 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Ncdm  (so  Rawlinson). 
His  general  character  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin 
Mercl'RT.  Astronomically  he  is  identified  with  the 
planet  nearest  the  sun,  called  Nebo  also  by  the  Men- 
dseans,  and  21r  by  the  ancient  Persians.    Nebo  was 
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of  Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assyrian  origin.  In 
the  early  Assyrian  Pantheon  he  occupies  a  very  in- 
ferior position.  The  king  supposed  to  be  Pul  first 
brings  him  prominently  forward  in  Assyria.  A 
statue  of  Nebo,  set  up  by  this  monarch  at  Calah 
{XimruJ),  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  Baby- 
lonia Nebo  held  a  prominent  place  from  an  early 
time.  Bor8ii)pa  was  especially  under  his  protection, 
and  the  great  temple  there  (the  modem  liirs-yim- 
rud;  see  Babf.l,  Tower  of)  was  dedicated  to  him 
from  a  very  remote  age.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of 
the  most  important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose 
names  the  word  Nabu^  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an  ele- 
ment. 

Neli-n-fhad>nez'zar,  or  Neb-a-chad-rez'zar  (both 
Ileb.  fr.  dial. ;  see  below),  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Babylonian  kuigs.  (Babkl.)  His 
name,  according  to  the  native  orthography,  is  read 
as  yabu-kuduri-utsur  =  Nebo  is  the  protector  against 
misfortune  (so  Rawlinson).  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder 
of  the  Babylonian  empire.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  marriageable  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
rebellion  against  Assyria,  b.  c.  625 ;  for,  according 
to  Abydenus,  the  alliance  between  Nabopolassar 
and  the  Median  king  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal 
of  Amuhia,  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  suspected,  rather  than  proved,  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  contingent  which 
accompanied  Cyaxares  (Medes)  in  his  Lydian  war, 
by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse, 
that  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  b.  c.  610.  At  any 
rate,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent  by  his  father,  who 
was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar 
(b.  c.  605)  led  an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at 
Carchemish  in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  re- 
covered Celosyria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine,  took 
Jerusalem  (Dan.  i.  1,  2 ;  Captivity),  pressed  for- 
ward to  Egypt,  and  was  engaged  in  that  country  or 
upon  its  borders  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  twenty-one  years,  had 
died.  There  is  no  reason  (so  Rawlinson)  to  think 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he  appeared  to  be 
"  king  of  Babylon  "  to  the  Jews,  had  really  been 
associated  with  his  father  as  king.  In  some  alarm 
about  the  succession  he  hurried  back  to  the  capital, 
accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops  ;  and  crossing 
the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra, 
reached  Babylon  before  any  disturbance  had  arisen, 
and  entered  peaceably  on  his  kingdom  (b.  c.  604). 
The  bulk  of  the  army  with  the  captives — Pheni- 
cians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews  (Damkl  4; 
Shadrac'h,  &c.) — returned  by  the  ordinary  route, 
which  skirted  instead  of  crossing  the  desert  With- 
in three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition 
into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again  showed 
itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim,  who,  although 
threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6), 
had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne  as  a  Bab- 
ylonian vassal,  after  three  years  of  service  "  turned 
and  rebelled,"  probably  trusting  to  be  supported  by 
Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  'Not  long  afterward  Phenicia 
seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt ;  and  the  Chaldean 
monarch,  who  had  previously  endeavored  to  subdue 
the  disaffected  by  his  generals  (ver.  2),  once  more 
took  the  field  in  person,  and  marched  first  of  all 
against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that  city  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Jos.  Ap.  i.  21),  and  left  a 
portion  of  his  army  there  to  continue  the  siege,  he 
proceeded  against  Jerusalem,  which  submitted  with- 


out a  struggle.  According  to  Josephua  (x.  6,  6  8  ; 
compare  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi.  30)  Ncbucnad- 
nezzar  punished  Jehoiakim  with  death,  but  |>luccd 
his  son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoinchin 
reigned  only  three  months ;  for,  on  his  showing 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up 
against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  tho  ■ 
young  prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  with  a' 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Temple  treasures),  and  made  his  uncle, 
Zedekiah,  king  in  his  room.  Tyre  still  held  out ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  year  from  its  first 
investment  that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (b.  c. 
685).  Ere  this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  been  to- 
tally destroyed.  This  consummation  was  owing  to 
the  folly  of  Zedekiah,  who,  despite  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty  with  Apries  (Hophra), 
king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15),  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  alliance  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the  final 
siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  yesr  of  Zedekiah — 
his  own  seventeenth  year  (b.  c.  688) — and  took  it 
two  years  later  (b.  c.  686).  One  effort  to  carry  out 
the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Apries.  An 
Egyptian  army  crossed  the  frontier,  and  began  its 
march  toward  Jerusalem ;  upon  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar raised  the  siege,  and  set  off  to  meet  the  new 
foe.  According  to  Josephus  (x.  7,  §  8)  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Apries  was  completely  defeated : 
but  the  Scriptural  account  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  the  Egyptians  retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  recrossed  the  frontier  without  risk- 
ing an  engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii.  6-8).  After  an 
eighteen  months'  siege,  Jerusalem  fell.  Zedekiah 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  wa.s  captured  near  Jeri- 
cho (xxxix.  5)  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
KiBLAH,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  the  king's 
order,  while  his  sons  and  his  chief  nobles  were  slain. 
Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned  to  Babylon  with  Zed- 
ekiah, whom  he  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  leaving  Nebuzar-apan,  the  captain  of  hi.-! 
guard,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  pacification  of  Judea.  Gepaliah,  a  Jew,  was 
appointed  governor,  but  he  was  soon  murdered,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were 
carried  by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon.  The  military 
successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be  traced  mi- 
.nutely  beyond  this  point.  It  may  be  gathered,  from 
the  prophetical  Scriptures  and  from  Josephus,  that 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by 
the  fall  of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of 
Phenicia  (Ez.  xxvi.-xxviii. ;  io».  Ap.  i.  21);  after 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that  fertile 
country  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-26;  Ez.  xxix.  2-20;  Jos.  x. 
9,  §  7).  But  we  have  no  account,  on  which  we  can 
depend,  of  these  campaigns.  We  are  told  by  Bero- 
8U8  (in  Jos.  X.  11,  §  1)  that  the  first  care  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of  his 
kingdom,  after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  was  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Bel  (Bel-}ftrodaeh)  at  Baby- 
lon out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war.  He  next 
proceeded  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  city,  which 
he  renovated  throughout,  and  surrounded  with  sev- 
eral lines  of  fortification,  himself  adding  one  en- 
tirely new  quarter.  Having  finished  the  walls  and 
adorned  the  gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  a 
new  palace.  In  the  grounds  of  this  palace  he  fonne<i 
the  celebrated  "  hanging  garden."  This  conifdete 
renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which 
Berosus  asserts,  is  "confirmed  to  us  in  every  possible 
way  (Dan.  iv,  80).     (Babel.)    But  Nebuchadnezzar 
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did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  the  ornamentation  and 
iraproveinent  of  his  capital.  Throughout  the  em- 
pire, at  Borsippa,  Sippara,  Cutha,  Chilraad,  Duraba, 
Teredon,  &c.,  &c.,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired 
temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs,  canals,  and 
aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
surpassing  every  thing  of  the  kind  recorded  in  his- 
tory, unless  it  be  the  constructions  of  one  or  two  of 
the  greatest  Egyptian  monarchs.  (Cualdea.)  The 
wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in  Dan. 
ii.  37,  iiL  1  ff.,  iv.  10-12^  &c.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  the  glory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  suffered  a 
temporary  eclipse.  For  his  pride  and  vanity,  that 
strange  madness  was  sent  upon  him  called  lycan- 
thropy  (from  Gr.,  wolf-man),  wherein  the  sufferer 
imagines  himself  a  beast,  and  quitting  the  haunts  of 
men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a  beast  (Dan.  iv. 
33).  (Mkdicine.)  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  in  his 
Standard  Inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it,  although 
in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  the 
passage  very  difficult  of  translation.  After  describ- 
ing the  construction  of  the  most  important  of  his 
great  works,  he  appears  to  say — "  For  four  years 
(?)...  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  ,  .  .  did  not  re- 
joice my  heart  In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build 
a  high  place  of  power,  the  precious  treasures  of  my 
kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings 
for  myself  and  for  the  honor  of  my  kingdom  I  did 
not  lay  out  In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord, 
the  joy  of  my  heart,  iu  Babylon  the  city  of  his  sover- 
eignty, and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  with  victims,  nor 
did  I  clear  out  the  canals"  (Rln.  HdL  ii.  586).  It 
has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  important  works, 
which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Abydenus)  assign  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  conjecture  naturally  arises 
that  Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  queen,  and  that, 
as  she  carried  on  his  constructions  during  his  in- 
capacity, they  were  by  some  considered  to  be  hers. 
After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps  seven  years 
(Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left  him. 
As  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  "  his  reason  re- 
turned, and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  honor 
and  brightness  returned ; "  and  he  "  was  established 
in  his  kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  to 
him "  (\v.  36),  so  we  find  in  the  Standard  Inscrip-, 
lion  that  be  resumed  his  great  works  after  a  period 
of  suspension,  and  added  fresh  "  wonders  "  in  his 
old  age  to  the  marvellous  constructions  of  his  man- 
hood. He  died  b.  c.  561,  at  an  advanced  age  (eighty- 
three  or  eighty-four),  having  reigned  forty-three 
years.  A  son,  Evil-Meropach,  succeeded  him.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  grave  faults  (pride,  cruelty,  &c.)  as 
well  as  genius  and  grandeur.  We  observe  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  as  peculiar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
disposition  to  rest  his  fame  on  his  great  works  rather 
than  on  bus  military  achievements,  and  a  strong  re- 
ligious spirit,  manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  de- 
votion, which  is  almost  exclusive,  to  one  particular 
god.  Merodach  was  to  him  "  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  gods,"  "  the  most  ancient"  "  the  king  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  It  was  hi»  image  or  sym- 
bol, undoubtedly,  which  was  "  set  up  "  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  "  plain  of  Dpra  "  (Dan.  iii.  1),  and  his 
house  in  which  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  were 
treasured  (i.  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at  some 
times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god,  with 
the  God  of  the  Jews  (iv.);  at  others,  to  have  re- 
garded the  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  local  and  in- 
inferior  deities  (iii.)  over  whom  Merodach  ruled. 
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*  ]N>1>-n-cbad-rez'zar  =  Nebcchadxezzar  (Jer. 
xxi.  2,  7,  &C.). 

NebHB-shas'ban  (Heb.  adherent  o/Nebo  or  Mer- 
curv,  Ges.,  Fii.),  one  of  the  officers  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  Rab-saris,  i.  e.  chief  of  the  eunuchs  (Jer.  xxiix. 
13).  He  and  Nebczar-adas  (chief  of  the  body- 
guard), and  Nebgal-sharezer  (Hab-uag,  i.  e.  chief 
of  the  magicians),  the  most  important  officers  then 
present,  were  probably  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Babylonian  court  Nebushasban's  othce  and 
title  were  the  same  as  those  of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  L 
3),  whom  he  probably  succeeded. 

Neb-n-zar'HI-dail  (Heb.  chief  whom  Nebo  [or  Mer- 
«»ry]  favors,  Ges. ;  chief  cutler -off  by  Nebo,  Fii.),  the 
chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  "captain  of  the 
guard;"  see  Guard  1),  a  high  officer  in  the  court 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  the  next  to  the  per- 
son of  the  monarch.  He  appears  not  to  have  been 
present  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  probably  he 
was  occupied  at  the  more  important  operations  at 
T_vre,  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  actually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Babylonians  he  arrived,  and  from  that 
moment  every  thing  was  completely  directed  by 
him  (2  K.  xxv.  8  ff.).  One  act  only  is  referred  di- 
rectly to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointment  of  the 
governor  or  superintendent  of  the  conquered  dis- 
trict. All  this  Nebuzar-adan  seems  to  have  carried 
out  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  His  conduct  to 
Jeremiah,  to  whom  his  attention  had  been  directed 
by  his  master  (Jer.  xxxix.  11^  is  marked  by  evea 
higher  qualities  than  these,  and  the  prophet  has 
preserved  (xl.  2-5)  Nebuzar-adan's  speech  on  liber- 
ating him  from  his  chains  at  Ramah,  which  contms 
expressions  truly  remarkable  in  a  heathen.  He 
seems  to  have  left  Judea  for  this  time  when  he  took 
down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at 
Riblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18-20).  In  four  years  he  again 
appeared.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty-third  year 
made  a  descent  on  the  regions  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in- 
cluding the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  who  escaped 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt,  and,  either  on  the  way  thither  or 
on  the  return,  Nebuzar-adan  again  passed  through 
the  country  and  carried  off  745  more  captives  (Jer. 
lil  30). 

Xe'eho  [-ko]  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian)  =  Pharaoh- 
NECHO  (2  Chr.  XXXV.  20,  22,  xxxvi.  4).     Pharaoh  9. 

*  Neck  (Heb.  usually  ^drepfi  orfsavvdr  ;  Gr.  trachi- 
los)  is  used  both  literally  (Gen.  xxvii.  16;  Lev.  v.  8; 
Lk.  XV.  20,  &c.)  and  figuratively  in  the  Scriptures. 
To  put  the  feet  on  the  neck  of  the  conquered  de- 
noted complete  victory  and  triumph  (Josh.  x.  24). 
(Foot  ;  War.)  To  have  the  band  in  or  on  an  ene- 
my's neck  (Gen.  xlix.  8),  or  to  take  one  by  the  neck 
(Job  xvi.  12),  was  to  seize  and  secure  him.  Burdens, 
yokes,  &c.,  are  borne  on  the  neck  (Gen.  xxvii.  40; 
beut  xxviiL  48,  &c.);  hence  to  stiffen  the  neck  (2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  13X  or  to  be  stiff-necked  =  to  be  stub- 
bom,  obstinate,  or  rebellious.     Necklace  ;  Yoke. 

•  Neck'blMt  Chain  ;  Ornaments,  Personal  ; 
Tablets. 

Ne^o'din  (fr.  Or.  form)  =  Nekoda  (1  Esd.  v.  37; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  60). 

•  Nee'ro-maii-eer  (Deut  xviii.  11).  Divination; 
Magic. 

Ned-a-bl'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  impels, 
Ges.),  apparentiv  a  son  of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin, 
king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Lord  A.  C.  Ileney, 
however,  contends  that  this  list  contains  the  order 
of  succession  and  not  of  lineal  descent,  and  that 
Nedabiab  and  his  brothers  were  sons  of  Nxri. 
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•  Nw'dle-work  [-dl-wurk].    Evbroiderer. 
Ne-e-mras  ((ir.  form)  =  Nehemiaii,  the  son  of 

Hachiiliah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  13;  2  Mc.  i.  18,  20,  21,  23, 
31,  36,  ii.  13). 

*  Se'geb,  a  Hebrew  word  translated  "  the  South," 
"  the  South  Country."     Jupah. 

N^'i-nah  (Heb.,  the  text  now  has  niginath  ;  see 
below)  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi.,  "to  the  chief 
musician  upon  Neginath."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
evidently  read  "Neginoth"  in  the  plural,  which  is 
perhaps  the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be 
singular  or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which 
all  stringed-instruments  are  described.  The  Heb. 
singular  has  the  derived  sense  of  a  song  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  siringed-instniment,  and  gen- 
erally of  a  taunting  character  (A.  V.  "  song ; "  Job 
XXX.  9;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Lam.  iii.  14).  Poetry,  He- 
brew. 

Neg'l-notll  (Heb.  ni-gindth,  pi.  of  ni^gtnah ;  see 
above  and  below).  This  word  is  found  in  the  titles 
of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  and  the  margin 
of  Hab.  iii.  19  (A.  V.  text  "  stringed-instruments  "), 
and  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  gen- 
eral term  denoting  all  stringed-instruments  whatso- 
ever, whether  played  with  the  hand,  like  the  harp 
and  guitar,  or  with  a  plectrum.  "  The  chief  musi- 
cian on  Neginoth  "  was  therefore  the  conductor  of 
that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who  played  upon 
the  stringed-instruments,  and  who  are  mentioned  in 
Ps.  Ixviii.  25.     Music  ;  Musical  Isstrumests. 

Ne'he-lam-ite  (fr.  Heb. ;  probably  =  descendant 
ofNehelam  [i.  e.  a  strong  one,  Fii.],  Ges.,  Fii.),  the,  the 
designation  of  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who  went 
with  the  Captivity  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  24,  31, 32). 

Ne-he-mi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  comforts, 
Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Hachaliah,  and  apparently  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  since  his  fathers  were  buried  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  Hanani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have 
been  of  that  tribe  (Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  All  that  we 
know  certainly  concerning  this  eminent  man  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  (Xehe- 
HiAH,  Book  of.)  His  autobiography  first  finds  him 
at  Shushan,  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  in  high  office  as  the  cupbearer  of  King 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey, 
original  author  of  this  article;  see  Artaxerxes 
2).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  i.  e. 
B.  c.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a  near 
kinsman  of  Nehemiah's,  arrived  from  Judea,  and 
gave  Xehemiah  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judea.  He  im- 
mediately conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  Jeru- 
salem to  endeavor  to  bettor  their  state.  After  three 
or  four  months  (from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  in  which  he 
earnestly  sought  God's  blessing  by  frequent  prayer 
and  fasting,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  ob- 
taining the  king's  consent  to  his  mission.  Having 
received  his  appointment  as  governor  of  Judea,  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  letters  from  the  king  to  the 
different  satraps  through  whose  provinces  he  was  to 
pass,  as  well  as  to  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
forests,  to  supply  him  with  timber,  he  started  upon 
his  journey,  being  under  promise  to  return  to  Per- 
sia within  a  given  time.  Nehemiah's  great  work 
was  the  rebuilding,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
destruction  by  Nebuzar-adan,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  restoring  that  city  to  its  former  state  and  dig- 
nity, as  a  fortified  town.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  to  the  future  political  and 
ecclesiastical  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  nation  of  this 
great  achievement  of  their  patriotic  governor.  How 
low  the  community  of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen, 
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is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  from  the  sixth  of 
Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no 
history  of  them  whatever ;  and  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  abject  "  affliction  and  reproach  "  in  the 
twentieth  of  Artaxerxes.  The  one  step  which  could 
resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  iniititu- 
tions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  independence, 
was  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls.  To  this  great 
object  therefore  Nehemiah  directed  his  whole  ener- 
gies without  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge 
from  the  heaps  of  burnt  rubbL-ih,  and  to  encircle  the 
city  as  of  old.  The  gateways  also  were  rebuilt,  and 
ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Xehimiah  had 
acted  in  hastening  on  the  work.  On  his  very  first 
arrival,  as  governor,  Sonballat  and  Tobiah  had' given 
unequivocal  proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  ap- 
pointment. But  when  the  restoration  was  seen  to 
be  rapidly  progressing,  their  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  They  not  only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse 
and  contempt  oh  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  ac- 
tually made  a  great  conspiracy  to  fall  uponthc 
builders  with  an  armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
undertaking.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  and  prudence  of  Xehemiah,  who  main- 
tained an  armed  attitude  from  that  day  forward. 
Various  stratagems  were  then  employed  to  get  Xe- 
hemiah away  from  Jerusalem,  and  if  possible  to  take 
his  life.  But  that  which  most  nearly  succeeded  waa 
the  attempt  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  as  if  lie  intended  to  set  himself  up  as 
an  independent  king,  as  soon  as  the  walls  were  com- 
pleted, and  also  to  frighten  the  Jews  by  the  accusa- 
tion of  rebellion,  &c.  The  artful  letter  of  Sanballat 
so  far  wrought  upon  Artaxerxes,  that  he  issued  a 
decree  stopping  the  work  till  further  orders.  Prob- 
ably at  the  same  time  he  recalled  Xehemiah,  or  per- 
haps Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence  had  previously 
expired;  in  either  case  had  the  Tirshatha  been  less 
upright  and  less  wise,  and  had  he  fallen  into  the 
trap  laid  for  him,  his  life  might  have  been  in  great 
danger.  The  sequel,  however,  shows  that  his  per- 
fect integrity  was  apparent  to  the  king.  For  after 
a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  years,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  crown  his  work  by 
repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicating  the  walls. 
Owing  to  his  wise  haste  and  steadfast  perseverarce, 
the  designs  of  his  enemies  were  frustrated.  The 
walls  were  actually  finished  and  ready  to  receive  the 
gates,  before  the  king's  decree  for  suspending  the 
work  arrived.  N^ehemiah  does  not  indeed  mention 
this  adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived  during 
his  absence,  or  give  us  any  clew  to  the  time  of  his 
return  ;  nor  should  we  have  suspected  his  absence 
at  all  from  Jerusalem,  but  for  the  incidental  allusion 
in  ch.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6,  coupled  with  the  long  interval 
between  the  earlier  and  later  cliapters  of  the  book. 
But  the  interval  between  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the 
beginning  of  ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we  can 
suppose  a  considerable  gap  in  time,  either  from  the 
appearance  of  the  text,  or  the  nature  of  the  events 
narrated.  It  seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose 
that  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work 
stopped  immediately  after  the  events  narrated  in 
vi.  16-19,  and  that 'chapter  vii.  goes  on  to  relate 
the  measures  adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with 
fresh  powers.  These  were,  the  setting  up  the  doors 
in  the  gates  of  the  city,  giving  a  special  charge  as  to 
opening  and  shutting  them,  and  above  all  providing 
for  duly  peopling  the  city  and  rebuihiing  its  many 
decayed  houses.    Then  followed  a  census,  a  large 
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collection  of  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple,  the 
public  reading  of  the  Law  by  Ezra,  a  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  such  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  Joshua's  time,  and  a  no  less  solemn 
keeping  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  with  a  solemn  en- 
tering into  covenant  with  God.  It  may  have  been 
after  another  considerable  interval  of  time,  and  not 
improbably  after  another  absence  of  the  Tirshatha 
from  his  government,  that  the  next  event  of  interest 
in  Nehemiah's  life  occurred,  viz.  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  including,  if  we  may  believe 
2  Mc.  i.,  supported  by  several  indications  in  Nehe- 
miah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its  repair  by  means 
of  the  funds  collected  from  the  whole  population. 
This  great  and  good  governor  firmly  repressed  the 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  usury  of  the  rich, 
and  rescued  the  poor  Jews  from  spoliation  and 
slavery.  He  refused  to  receive  his  lawful  allowance 
as  governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration  of 
their  poverty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years  that 
he  was  in  office,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table 
for  150  Jews,  at  which  any  who  returned  from 
captivity  were  welcome.  He  made  most  careful 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministering 
priests  and  Levites,  and  for  the  due  and  constant 
celebration  of  Divine  worship.  He  insisted  upon 
the  sanctity  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  being 
preserved  inviolable,  and  peremptorily  ejected  the 
powerful  Tobiah  from  one  of  the  chambers  which 
Eliashib  had  assigned  to  him.  He  then  replaced 
the  stores  and  vessels  which  had  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  him,  and  appointed  proper  Levitical 
officers  to  superintend  and  distribute  them.  With 
no  less  firmness  and  impartiality  he  expelled  from 
all  sacred  functions  those  of  the  high-priest's  family 
who  had  contracted  heathen  marriages,  and  rebuked 
and  punished  those  of  the  common  people  who  had 
likewise  intermarried  with  foreigners ;  and  lastly,  he 
provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  which 
was  shamefully  profaned  by  many,  both  Jews  and 
foreign  merchants,  and  by  his  resolute  conduct  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  the  lawless  traffic  on  the  day 
of  rest.  Beyond  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  to  which  Nehemiah's  own  narrative  leads  us, 
we  have  no  account  of  him  whatever.  Probably  he 
returned  to  Persia  and  died  there.  For  pure  and 
disinterested  patriotism  he  stands  unrivalled.  All 
he  did  was  noble,  generous,  high-minded,  coura- 
geous, and  to  the  highest  degree  upright.  To  stem 
integrity  he  united  great  humility  and  kindness,  and 
a  princely  hospitality.  As  a  statesman  he  combined 
forethought,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  counsel  with 
vigor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.  But  in 
nothing  was  he  more  remarkable  than  for.  his  piety, 
and  the  singleness  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.— 2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  expedition 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vR.  7).— 8.  Son  of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of 
the  half  "  pxrt  "  of  Beth-zur.  who  helped  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (iil  16). 

Ke-lie-mi'ab  (see  above),  Book  of,  the  latest  of  all 
the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  This  book,  like 
the  preceding  one  of  Ezra,  is  clearly  and  certainly 
not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the  principal 
portion,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nekkmiaii  1 ;  but 
other  portions  are  either  extracts  from  various 
chronicles  and  registers,  or  supplementary  narra- 
tives and  reflections,  some  apparently  by  Ezra,  others, 
perhaps,  the  work  of  the  same  person  who  inserted 
the  latest  genealogical  extracts  from  the  public 
chronicles  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  the  original  author 
of  this  article;  see  below). — 1.  The  main  history 
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contained  in  Nehemiah  covers  about  twelve  years, 
viz.  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  L  e.  from  b.  c.  445  to  433. 
The  whole  narrative  gives  us  a  graphic  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  return- 
ed captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally,  of 
the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and  the  con- 
dition of  its  remote  provinces.  The  documents  ap- 
pended to  it  also  give  some  further  information  as 
to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel  on  the  one  hand,  and  as 
to  the  continuation  of  the  genealogical  registers  and 
the  succession  of  the  high-priesthood  to  the  close 
of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  other.  The  view  given 
of  the  rise  of  two  factions  among  the  Jews — the  one 
the  strict  religious  party ;  the  other,  the  gentUix- 
ing  party,  sets  before  us  the  germ  of  much  that  we 
meet  with  in  a  more  developed  state  in  later  Jew- 
ish history.  Again,  in  this  history,  as  well  as  in 
Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  definitive 
form  on  both  religious  and  political  grounds.  The 
book  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Jews.  Some  of  its  details  gi^  oa 
incidentally  information  of  great  historical  impor- 
tance, (a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii.,  contains  the  most  vain-  • 
able  materials  for  settling  the  topography  of  Jebc» 
SALEM  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  (b.)  The  list  of  re- 
turned captives  who  came  under  different  leaden 
from  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  to  that  of  Nehemiah 
(amounting  in  all  to  only  42,360  adult  males  and 
7,337  servants),  which  is  given  in  chapter  vii.,  con- 
veys a  faithful  picture  of  the  political  weakness  of 
the  Jewish  nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when 
Judah  alone  numbered  470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  It  is  an  important  aid,  too,  in  understand- 
ing  the  subsequent  history  and  appreciating  the 
patriotism  and  valor  by  which  they  attained  their 
independence  under  the  Maccabees,  (c.)  The  lists 
of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of  those  who  signed 
the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much  of  the 
national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habits  of 
the  captives,  derived  from  older  times.  Thus  the 
fact  that  fwehe  leaders  are  named  in  Nehemiah  vii. 
7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives  that  tliey 
represented  the  ttcehe  tribes,  a  feeling  further  evi- 
denced in  the  expression,  "  the  men  of  the  people 
of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two,  or,  if  Zidkijah  stands  for  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Zadok,  twenty-three  chief  priests  in  x. 
1-8,  xii.  1-7,  of  whom  nine  bear  the  names  of  those 
who  were  heads  of  courses  in  David's  time  ( 1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  shows  how,  even  in  their  wasted  and  reduced 
numbers,  they  struggled  to  preserve  these  ancient 
institutions,  and  also  supplies  the  reason  of  the 
mention  of  these  particular  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  names.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (N'eh. 
X.  1-27),  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  social  custom  of 
calling  chiefs  by  the  name  of  the  clan  or  house  of 
which  they  were  chiefs,  (rf.)  Other  miscellaneouc 
information  contained  in  this  book,  embraces  the 
hereditary  crafts  practised  by  certain  priestly  fam- 
ilies, e.  g.  the  apothecaries,  or  makers  of  the  sacred 
ointments  and  incense  (iii.  8),  and  the  goldsmiths, 
whose  business  it  probably  was  to  repair  the  s.^cnnl 
vessels  (iii.  8)  ;  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  iho 
kings  of  Juaah  by  which  Zedekiah  cscape<l  (2  K. 
XXV.  4),  as  seen  Neii.  iii.  15  ;  statistics,  &c.  The  only 
real  historical  difficulty  in  the  narrative  is  to 
determine  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall, 
whether  in  the  thirty -second  year  of  Artaxerxes  or 
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before.  The  expression  in  Neh.  xlU.  1,  "On  that 
day,"  seems  to  fix  the  reading  of  the  Law  to  the 
same  day  as  the  dedication  (xii.  43).  But  if  so,  the 
dedication  must  have  been  after  Nehemiah's  return 
from  Babylon  (mcntione«l  xiii.  7).  Then,  if  the 
wall  only  took  fifty-two  days  to  complete  (vi.  16), 
and  was  begun  as  soon  as  Xehemiah  entered  upon 
his  government,  how  came  the  dedication  to  be  de- 
ferred till  twelve  years  afterward  ?  The  answer  to 
this  probably  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  fifty-two 
days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  resumption  of  the 
work  after  iv.  15,  and  a  time  exceeding  two  years 
may  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
building.  But  even  then  it  would  not  be  ready  for 
dedication.  There  were  the  gates  to  be  hung,  per- 
haps much  rubbish  to  be  removed,  and  the  ruined 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls  to  be 
repaired.  Still  even  these  causes  would  not  be 
adequate  to  account  for  a  delay  of  twelve  years. 
But  Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian 
court,  mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  before 
the  other  above-named  works  were  complete.  And 
this  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  the  thivty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes 
we  know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiii.  6).  Other  cir- 
cumstances, too,  may  have  concurred  to  make  it 
imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia  without  de- 
lay. The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point  to  some  new 
effort  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his  work,  apparently 
by  the  threat  of  his  being  considered  as  a  rebel  by 
the  king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Arta- 
xerxes was  euspicioun  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah 
might  feel  it  matter  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  Per- 
sian court  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  And  this 
view  both  receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from, 
and  throws  quite  a  new  light  upon,  Ezr.  iv.  7-23. 
Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7,  with  the  letter  of 
the  heathen  nations  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.,  and  also 
recollect  that  the  only  time  when,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  attempted  to  be 
rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah  was  governor,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Ezr.  iv.  7-23 
relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah's  government,  and 
explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable  circumstance 
that  twelve  years  elapsed  before  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah  may  have 
started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the  letters  from 
Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  by  Tobiah, 
leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the  works,  and 
after  nis  departure  Rehum  and  Shimshai  and  their 
companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  king's  decree  and  obliged  them  to  desist.  It 
seems,  however,  that  at  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Per- 
sia, he  was  able  to  satisfy  the  king  of  his  perfect 
integrity,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
government  in  Judea.  His  leave  of  absence  may 
again  have  been  of  limited  duration,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  census,  of  repeopling  Jerusalem,  setting 
up  the  city  gates,  rebuilding  the  ruined  houses,  and 
repairing  the  Temple,  may  have  occupied  his  whole 
time  till  his  second  return  to  the  king.  During  this 
second  absence  another  evil  arose — the  gentilizing 
party  recovered  strength,  and  the  intrigues  with 
Tobiah  (Neh.  vi.  17),  begun  before  his  first  depar- 
ture, were  more  actively  carried  on,  and  led  so  far 
that  EUashib  the  high-priest  actually  assigned  one 
of  the  store-chambers  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's 
use.  This  we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when 
Nehemiah  relates  the  steps  he  took  on  his  return. 
But  this  very  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 
does  not  relate  the  events  which  happened  in  his 
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absence,  and  would  account  for  his  eilence  in  regard 
to  Rehum  and  Shimshai.  We  may  thus,  then,  ac- 
count for  ten  or  eleven  years  having  elapsed  before 
the  dedication  of  the  walls  took  place.  In  fact,  it 
did  not  take  place  till  the  last  year  of  his  g«>vem- 
ment ;  and  this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
ch.  xiii.  6,  and  brings  it  into  harmony  with  v.  14, 
which  obviously  imports  that  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment of  Judea  lasted  only  twelve  years,  viz.  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  dedication  of  the  walls  arid  the  other  reforms 
named  in  ch.  xiii.  were  the  closing  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Joscphus  detaches  Neh.  viii.  from  its 
context,  and  appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it 
to  the  times  of  Ezra.  He  makes  Ezra  die  before 
Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and  con- 
sequently ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Nehemiah.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  Sanballat  in  the  events  of  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment, but  places  him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  All  attempts  to  reconcile  Jo- 
scphus with  Nehemiah  must  be  lost  labor.  His 
authority  roust  yield  to  that  of  Nehemiah.  In  ap- 
pending the  history  in  Neh.  viii.  to  the  times  of 
Ezra,  we  know  that  he  was  guided  by  the  Apoc- 
ryphal 1  Esd.,  as  he  had  been  in  the  whole  story  of 
Zerubhabel  and  Darius.  Probably  in  all  the  points 
in  which  he  differs  from  Nehemiah,  he  followed 
Apocryphal  Jewish  writings.  2.  As  regards  the 
authori>bip  of  the  book,  it  is  admitted  by  all  critics 
that  it  is,  as  to  its  main  parts,  the  genuine  work  of 
Nehemiah.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  (so  Lord  A.  C. 
Her\ey)that  interpolations  and  additions  have  been 
made  in  it  since  his  time;  and  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  portions  so 
added  (see  below).  From  i.  1  to  vii.  6,  no  doubt  or 
difficulty  occurs.  Again,  from  xii.  31  to  the  end  of 
the  book  (except  xii.  44-47),  the  narrative  is  con- 
tinuous, and  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular 
constant  (xii.  30,  38,  40,  xiii.  6,  7,  kc).  It  is  there- 
fore only  in  the  intermediate  chapters  (vii.  6  to 
xii.  36,  and  xii.  44-47),  that  we  have  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  authorship,  and  this  we  will  do 
by  sections : — (a.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh. 
vii.  6,  and  ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the 
words  "  one  man."  This  section  is  identical  with 
Ezr.  ii.  1 — iii.  1  (Ezra,  Book  of),  word  for  woni,  and 
letter  for  letter,  except  in  two  points,  viz.  the  num- 
bers repeatedly  vary ;  and  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  account  of  the  offerings  made  by  the  governor, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people.  The  heading,  the  con- 
tents, the  narrative  about  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  the 
fact  of  the  offerings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities, 
the  coming  of  the  seventh  month,  the  gathering  of 
all  the  people  to  Jerusalem  as  one  man,  are  in  words 
and  in  sense  the  very  self-same  pas.sagc.  The  idea 
that  the  very  same  words,  extending  to  seventy 
verses,  descrilw  different  events,  is  simply  absurd  and 
irrational  The  numbers,  therefore,  must  originally 
have  been  the  same  in  both  books.  But  when  we 
examine  the  varying  numbers,  we  see  the  following 
particular  proofs  that  the  variations  are  corruptions 
of  the  original  text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the 
sum  tf)tal,  42,360,  is  the  same  (Ezr.  ii.  64  ;  Xeh.  vii. 
66).  In  like  manner  the  toUls  of  the  servants,  the 
singing  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules,  and 
asses,  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Ezra  has  2<i0, 
instead  of  245,  singing  men  and  women.  The  num- 
bers of  the  priests  and  the  I^evites  are  the  same  in 
both,  except  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
are  128  in  Ezra,  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the 
porters  139  against  138.    Then  in  each  particular 
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case,  when  tlie  numbers  differ,  we  see  plainly  that 
the  difference  might  arise  from  a  copyist's  error. 
To  turn  next  to  the  oflRerings.  Ezra  (ii.  68,  69) 
merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as  follows :  61,000 
drams  of  gold,  6,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  100 
priests'  garments.  Nehemiah  gives  no  sum  total, 
but  gives  the  following  items  (vii.  72) :  The  Tir- 
shatha  gave  1,20D  drams  of  gold,  50  basins,  530 
priests'  garments.  The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave 
20,000  drams  of  gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 
The  rest  of  the  people  gave  20,000  drams  of  gold, 
2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priests'  garments. 
Here,  then,  we  learn  that  these  offerings  were  made 
in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct  parties  :  the  gov- 
ernor, the  chief  fathers,  the  people.  The  sum  total 
of  drams  of  gold  we  learn  from  Ezra  was  61,000. 
The  shares,  we  learn  from  Xehemiah,  were  20,000 
in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but  1,000  in  the 
case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor  !  Is  it  not  quite 
evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah  the  20  has 
slipped  out  of  the  text  (as  in  1  Esd.  v.  45,  60,000 
has),  and  that  his  real  contribution  was  21,000?  his 
generosity  prompting  him  to  give  in  excess  of  his 
third.  Next,  the  sum  total  of  the  pounds  of  silver 
was,  according  to  Ezra,  5,000.  The  shares  were, 
according  to  Xehemiah,  2,200  pounds  from  the 
chiefs,  and  2,000  from  the  people.  But  the  LXX. 
give  2,300  for  the  chiefs,  and  2,200  for  the  people, 
making  4,500  in  all,  and  so  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
500  pounds  as  compared  with  Ezra's  total  of  5,000, 
and  ascribing  no  silver  offering  to  the  Tirshatha. 
The  sum  total  of  the  priests'  garments,  as  given  in 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Greeii  text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1 
Esd.,  is  100.  The  items  as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70  are 
630  +  67  =  597.  But  the  LXX.  give  30  -I-  67  = 
97,  and  that  this  is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from 
the  numbers  themselves.  For  the  total  being  100, 
33  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  ^%^,  and  67  is 
the  nearest  whole  number  to  "^  of  100.  So  that  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave  33  priests' 
garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67,  prob- 
ably in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all  100. 
But  how  came  the  500  to  be  added  on  to  the  Tir- 
shatha's  fcile  of  garments  ?  Clearly  it  is  a  frt^- 
ment  of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver,  which, 
with  the  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirshatha's  donation 
of  silver.  So  that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to  be  read 
thus,  "  The  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure  21,000 
drams  of  gold,  50  basins,  500  pounds  of  silver,  and 
83  priests'  garments."  The  offerings,  then,  as  well 
as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once  identical  in 
both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Ezr.  ii.  68  what  was 
the  purpose  of  this  liberal  contribution,  viz.  "  to  set 
up  the  House  of  God  in  his  place."  From  this 
phrase  occurring  in  Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  account 
of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it 
has  usually  been  understood  as  referring  to  the  re- 
building ;  but  the  phrase  properly  implies  restora- 
tion and  preservation  (compare  2  Clir.  xxiv.  13).  It 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  section 
under  consideration  is  in  its  right  place  in  Nehe- 
miah, and  was  inserted  subsequently  in  Ezra  out  of 
its  chronological  order.  But  one  or  two  additional 
proofs  of  this  must  be  mentioned.  The  most  con- 
vincing and  palpable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  men- 
tion of  the  Tirshatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  63  and  Neh.  vii.  65. 
Another  proof  is  the  mention  of  Ezra  as  taking 
part  in  that  assembly  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
described  in  Ezr.  iii.  1  and  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  for  Ezra  did 
not  come  to  Jenisalem  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
(Ezr.  vii.).  Another  is  the  mention  of  Nehemiah 
as  one  of  the  leaders  under  whom  the   captives 
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enumerated  in  the  census  came  up  (Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Neh. 
vii.  7) :  in  both  which  passages  the  juxtaposition  of 
Nehemiah  with  Seraiah,  when  compared  with  Neh. 
X.  1,  2,  greatly  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  Ne- 
hemiah the  Tirshatha  is  meant  Then,  again,  that 
Nehemiah  should  summon  all  the  families  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that,  having 
done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  he,  or 
whoever  was  employed  by  him,  should  merely  tran- 
scribe an  old  census  taken  nearly  100  years  before, 
instead  of  recording  the  result  of  his  own  labors,  is 
so  improbable  that  nothing  but  the  plainest  neces- 
sity could  make  one  believe  it.  Nehemiah's  own 
new  register  begins  with  vii.  7.  He  doubtless  made 
use  of  the  old  register  as  an  authority  by  which  to 
decide  the  genealogies  of  the  present  generation. 
Hence  he  refused  to  admit  the  sons  of  Barzillai  to 
the  priestly  office,  but  made  a  note  of  their  claim, 
that  it  might  be  decided  whenever  a  competent  au- 
thority should  arise.  From  all  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  that  this  section 
i  belongs  properly  to  Nehemiah. — Prof.  Douglas  (in 
Fairbaim)  prefers  to  think  "  that  Ezra,  drawing 
from  original  documents,  has  given  that  list  as  it 
appeared  at  first ;  and  that  Nehemiah,  who  took  it 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  census,  has  given  it  in  the 
form  to  which  it  was  brought  by  subsequent  cor- 
rections." Thus  Ezra  gives  652  persons  whose  gen- 
ealogy could  not  be  traced,  but  Nehemiah  642,  prob- 
ably because  10  had  determined  their  place  in  the 
registers  by  prolonged  investigations.  So  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts  of  gifts  to  the  Temple- 
service  Prof  Douglas  would  explain  on  the  same 
principle  of  an  original  list  with  subsequent  altera- 
tions.— It  does  not  follow  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey) 
that  this  section  was  written  in  its  present  form  by 
Nehemiah.  Probably  ch.  vii.,  from  ver.  7,  contains 
the  substance  of  what  was  found  in  this  part  of  Nehe- 
miah's narrative,  but  abridged,  and  in  the  form  of 
an  abstract,  which  may  account  for  the  difliculty  of 
separating  Nehemiah's  register  from  Zerubbabcl's, 
and  also  for  the  very  abrupt  mention  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Tirshatha  and  the  people  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  {b.)  The  next  section  commences  Neh. 
viii.,  latter  part  of  ver.  1,  and  ends  Neh.  xi.  3.  Lord 
A.  C.  Hervey  favors  the  opinion  advocated  by  Haver- 
nick  and  Kleinert,  that  this  section  is  the  work  of 
Ezra  (see  below).  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Ezra  himself  inserted  this  or  any  other  part  of  the 
present  book  of  Nehemiah  in  the  midst  of  the  Tir- 
shatha's history.  But  if  there  were  extant  an  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  may  have 
been  thus  incorporated  with  Nehemiah's  history  by 
the  last  editor  of  Scripture.  (<•.)  The  third  section, 
ch.  xi.  3-36,  contains  a  list  of  the  families  of  Jud«h, 
Benjamin,  and  Levi  (priests  and  Levites),  who  took 
up  their  abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of  the 
lot,  mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  that  in  vii.  8-60,  as  appears  by  the 
allusion  in  xi.  3  to  that  previous  document.  This 
list  is  an  extract  from  the  official  roll  preserved  in 
the  national  archives,  only  somewhat  abbreviated 
(compare  1  Chr.  ix.).  The  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion in  this  section,  and  the  parallel  pa.<s*age  in  1 
Chr.,  would  rather  indicate  a  Levitical  hand.  It 
might  or  might  not  have  been  the  same  which  in- 
serted the  preceding  section.  If  written  later,  it  is 
perhaps  the  work  of  the  same  person  who  inserted 
xii.  1-30,  44--17.  (</.)  From  xii.  1  to  26  is  clearly 
(see  below)  an  abstract  from  the  official  lists  made 
and  inserted  here  long  after  Nehemiah's  time,  aad 
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after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  djTiasty  by 
Alexander  the  Gn-at,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
expression  "  Darius  the  Persian,"  as  well  as  by  the 
mention  of  Jadduo.  The  allusion  to  Jeshua,  and 
to  Nehcmiah  and  Ezra,  in  ver.  2rt,  is  also  such  aa 
would  be  made  long  posterior  to  their  lifetime,  (e.) 
xii.  44-47  is  an  explanatory  interpolation,  made  in 
later  times,  probably  by  the  last  reviser  of  the  book 
(but  see  below).  That  it  is  so  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  sudden  change  from  the  first  person  to  the 
third,  and  the  dropping  of  the  personal  narrative 
(though  the  matter  is  one  in  which  Nehemiah  neces- 
sarily took  the  lead),  but  from  the  fact  that  it  de- 
scribes the  identical  transaction  described  in  xiii. 
10-13  by  Nehcmiah  himself.  Though,  however,  it 
is  not  diilicult  thus  to  point  out  those  passages  of 
the  book  which  were  not  part  of  Nehemiah's  own 
work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting  them  out,  to  restore 
that  work  to  its  integrity.  For  Neh.  xii.  31  does 
not  fit  on  well  to  any  part  of  ch.  vii.,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  work  does 
not  join  ou  to  the  former.  Probably  we  have  only 
the  first  and  last  parts  of  Nehemiah's  work,  and  for 
some  reason  the  intermediate  portion  has  been  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  the  narrative  and  docu- 
ments from  Neh.  viL  7  to  xii.  27.  And  we  are  greatly 
confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  observing  that  at 
the  close  of  ch.  vii.  we  have  an  account  of  the  offer- 
ings made  by  the  governor,  the  chiefs,  and  the  peo- 
ple; but  we  are  not  even  told  for  what  purpose 
these  offerings  were  made.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  original  work  must  have  contained  an  account 
of  some  transactions  connected  with  repairing  or 
beautifying  the  Temple,  which  led  to  these  contribu- 
tions being  made.  2  Mc.  it  13  lends  considerable 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of  Ne- 
hemiah's work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there  was  sub- 
stituted for  it  partly  an  abridged  abstract,  and  partly 
Ezra's  narrative  and  other  appended  documents. 
We  may  then  affirm  with  tolerable  certainty  (so  Lord 
A,  C.  Hervey)  that  the  first  six  chapters  of  Nehemiah 
and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and  half^ 
were  alone  written  by  him,  the  intermediate  portion 
being  inserted  by  those  who  had  authority  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  transactions 
of  those  times  (see  below). — As  regards  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  was  put  into  its  present 
form,  we  have  only  the  following  data  to  guide  us. 
The  latest  high-priest  mentioned,  Jaddua,  was  doubt- 
less still  alive  when  his  name  was  added.  The 
descriptive  addition  to  the  name  of  Darius  (Neh.  xii. 
22)  "  the  Persian,"  indicates  that  the  Persian  rule 
had  ceased,  and  the  Greek  rule  had  begun.  (Darics 
8.)  Jaddua's  name,  therefore,  and  the  clause  at 
the  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted  each  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it  appears  that  the 
registers  of  the  Levites,  entered  into  the  Chronicles, 
did  not  come  down  lower  than  the  time  of  Johanan 
(ver.  23),  The  close  of  the  Persian  dominion,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek,  is  the  time  indicated  when 
the  latest  additions  were  made  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Her- 
vey).— Prof.  Douglas  (in  Fairbaim)  endeavors  "to 
show  that  Nehemiah  is  one  consecutive  memoir,  writ- 
ten by  the  person  whose  name  it  beara,  according  to 
the  common  opinion  of  both  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Church  from  age  to  age,  in  opposition  to 
some  popular  notions  of  recent  critics.  .  .  .  Of  course 
•lifferent  subjects  are  not  described  in  the  self-same 
words  or  style;  and  this  diversity  illustrates  the 
working  of  Nehemiah's  mind  as  that  of  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  the  affairs  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part  It  is  only  a  perverted  ingenuity  which  would 
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make  these  differences  an  evidence  that  chs.  viii.- 
X.  have  come  from  a  different  author  (see  Keii's  /n- 
troduclion  to  the  O.  T.).  The  preeminent  position 
assigned  to  Ezra  (in  this  part  of  the  book)  neces- 
sarily threw  even  Nehcmiah  somewhat  into  the 
background,  and  led  him  to  epeak  of  himself  in  the 
third  person  instead  of  in  the  first,  as  in  the  rest  of 
his  book.  .  .  .  The  only  passages  throwing  real  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  ol'  the  common  belief  that  Ne- 
hemiah wrote  the  book  as  we  have  it  occur  in  ch. 
xii.  (10,  11,  22,  23).  .  .  *  Jaddita'  is  said  by  Joeephua 
to  have  been  the  high-priest  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander THE  Great  ;  and  '  Darius  the  Persian '  (Da- 
rius 3)  might  naturally  be  identified  with  Dariu« 
Codomannus,  the  last  Persian  king,  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered ;  but  such  a  date  is  altogether  beyond 
the  time  to  which  we  can  suppose  Nehemiah's  life 
extended.  .  .  .  Vitringa  [and]  several  [other]  sober- 
minded  believing  critics  .  .  .  think  these  four  verses 
are  to  be  regarded  as  notes  or  explanatory  remarks 
added  by  the  men  who  closed  the  canon  of  O.  T. 
Scripture  (SysagOoue,  the  Great),  as  the  parting 
assurance  of  these  witnesses  that  the  "Word  of  God 
and  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  Ilia  house  were 
preserved  intact  until  the  time  at  which  they  lived. 
But  we  are  not  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  such  an 
hypothesis,  nor  .  .  .  even  to  suppose  that  Joscphus 
is  mistaken  in  making  Jaddua  the  contemporary  of 
Alexander.  .  .  .  We  have  only  to  reject  the  unsup- 
ported supposition  that  Darius  is  the  third  king  of 
that  name,  and  to  identify  him  with  the  second, 
Darius  Nothus.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  four 
verses  quoted  above  which  need  bring  their  compo- 
sition, and  that  of  the  book  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  down  to  the  period  of  Alexander  or  his  suc- 
cessors. .  .  ,  For  it  is  assumed  on  the  other  side 
that  these  verses  speak  of  Jaddua  as  in  possession 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Were  this  assumption  cor- 
rect, there  is  nothing  absurd  in  our  assuming,  in 
turn,  that  Nehcmiah  was  under  thirty  when  he  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  B.  c.  446,  and  that  God  was  pleased  to  lengthen 
out  his  life  till  B.  c.  351  (the  date  given  by  Ewald 
for  Jaddua's  becoming  high-priest).  .  .  .  But  it  is  a 
mere  assumption  that  Jaddua  is  here  spoken  of  as 
actual  high-priest ;  nay,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
a  mistake.  .  .  .  There  is  not  even  the  semblance  of 
a  difficulty  about  Nehemiah  writing  these  verses,  if 
they  present  merely  a  genealogy.  For  we  read  (ch. 
xiii.  28)  that  Nehemiah  chased  away  a  younger  son 
of  Joiada,  because  he  had  profaned  the  priesthood 
by  a  heathenish  marriage.  .  .  .  Jaddua  was  probably 
already  born,  as  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
brother  among  Joiada's  children."  Prof  Douglas 
suggests  the  danger  that  this  apostate  priest,  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Samaritan 
worship  at  Gerizim,  might  succeed  to  the  high- 
priesthood  at  Jerusalem  and  overturn  the  whole 
theocratic  constitution  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
had  devoted  themselves  to  establishing ;  and  regards 
this  danger  as  a  peculiar  reason  for  Nehemiah's 
tracing  the  high-priestly  line  as  far  as  the  children 
were  bom,  and  thus  recording  how  Providence  had 
furnished  visible  security  for  the  continuance  of  the 
high-priesthood  in  the  line  of  pure  descent  by  grant- 
ing Eliashib  descendants  to  the  third  generation. 
"  And  this  gives  point  and  value  to  the  statements 
of  xii.  22,  23,  that  the  Levites,  the  heads  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  priests  in  their  courses,  were  all 
recorded  in  the  national  chronicles,  not  in  fuur  sue- 
cenive  generations,  as  those  imagine  who  suppose 
that  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan,   and  Jaddua,  are 
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mentioned  as  successively  actual  high-priests,  but 
at  that  one  time  when  God's  special  Providence  gave 
to  the  Church  the  strong  assurance  of  stability,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  four  generations  of  the  high- 
priestly  family  being  alive  at  the  same  moment. 
This  point  of  time  would,  then,  exactly  correspond 
with  that  other,  '  to  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian,' 
which  might  equally  be  translated  at  or  under  this 
reign.  .  .  .  Ewald's  table  .  .  .  exhibits  Darius  No- 
thus  ascending  the  throne  b.  c.  424,  and  Eliashib 
surviving  his  accession  for  five  years,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded by  Joiada,  b.  c.  419.  If  we  understand  that 
Nehemiah  wrote  of  these  five  years,  these  four 
verses,  which  have  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  critics,  appear  most  natural,  exact,  and  im- 
portant in  their  meaning."  Prof.  Douglas  regards 
chs.  X.  and  xii.  as  giving  lists  of  the  chief-priests, 
or  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  at  three  sev- 
eral times,  under  the  three  successive  high-priests, 
Jeshua  (xii.  1-7),  Joiakim  (12-21),  and  Eliashib  (x. 
1-8).  (High-priest.) — 3.  In  respect  to  language 
and  style,  this  book  is  very  similar  to  1  and  2 
Chronicles  and  Ezra.  Nehemiah  has,  it  is  true, 
quite  his  own  manner,  and  certain  phrases  and 
modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has 
also  some  few  words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Scripture ;  but  the  general  Hebrew  style  is  ex- 
actly that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the  same 
age.  Some  words  occur  in  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  but  nowhere  else.  The  text  of  Ne- 
hemiah is  generally  pure  and  free  from  corruption, 
except  in  the  proper  names,  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  the  orthography,  both  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  same  book  and 
with  the  same  names  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ; 
and  also  in  numerals.  Many  various  readings  are 
also  indicated  by  the  LXX.  version. — 4.  Nehemiah 
has  always  had  an  undisputed  place  in  the  Casox 
(Bible;  Inspiration),  being  included  by  the  He- 
brews under  the  general  head  of  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
and,  as  Jerome  tells  us,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
under  the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra.  (Es- 
DRAS,  FIRST  BooK  OF.)  There  is  no  quotation  from  it 
in  the  N.  T.,  and  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected 
by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 

Ne-he-mi'as  (L.  form  of  Nehemiah).  ].  Nehe- 
miah 2  f  1  Esd.  V.  8).— 2.  Nehemiah  1  (v,  40). 

Ne'hi-ioth  (Heb.  nehildt/i  or  nSchUoih;  see  below). 
The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  to  the  chief  mu- 
sician upon  Nehiloth."  It  is  most  likely,  as  Gese- 
nius  and  others  explain,  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
root  halal  or  chMal  =  to  bore,  per/orate,  whence 
hdlU  or  c/uUU  =  a  flute  or  pipe  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  IK. 
i.  40),  80  that  Nehiloth  is  the  general  term  for  per- 
forated wind-instruments  of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth 
denotes  all  manner  of  stringed-instruments.  The 
title  of  Ps.  V.  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  con- 
ductor of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and  are  directly 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  where  kofelim  or  cholelim, 
"  the  players  upon  instruments  "  who  arc  associated 
with  the  singers,  are  properly  "  pipers  "  or  "flute- 
players."     Music;  Mi'sical  Instrimkxts. 

Ke'bam  (Heb.  comfort,  Fii. ;  probably  an  error 
for  Rehi'm,  Ges.),  one  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7) ;  =  Re- 
hum  1. 

Ne-hosh'ta  (Heb.  broM,  Ges.),  daughter  of  Elna- 
than  of  Jerusalem ;  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother 
of  Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

Ne^bnsh'tan  (Ileb.  the  brazen,  Ges.;  brasg-image, 
FiL).    One  of  the  first  acts  of  Hezeiuau,  upon  com- 


ing to  the  throne  of  Judah,  was  to  destroy  all  traces 
of  the  idolatrous  rites  which  had  gained  such  a  fast 
hold  upon  the  people  during  the  reign  of  his  father 
Ahaz.  Among  other  objects  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence and  worship  was  the  brazen  serpent,  made  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  was 
preserved  throughout  the  wanderings  of  the  Israel- 
ites, probably  as  a  memorial  of  their  deliverance, 
and  according  to  a  late  tradition  was  placed  in  the 
Temple.  The  name  by  which  the  brazen  serpent 
was  known  at  this  time,  and  by  which  it  had  beoi 
worshipped,  was  Nehushtan  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is 
evident  that  our  translators  by  their  rendering,  "and 
he  called  it  Nehushtan,"  understood,  with  the  LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  many  commentators,  that  Hezckiab, 
when  he  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent,  gave  it  the 
name  Nehushtan  =  a  brazen  thing,  in  token  of  his 
utter  contempt,  and  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
idea  of  its  worthlessness.  But  it  is  better  (so  Mr. 
Wright)  to  understand  the  Hebrew  as  referring  to 
the  name  by  which  the  serpent  was  generally  known, 
the  subject  of  the  verb  being  indefinite — "  and  one 
called  it  'Nehushtan'"  =  "and  they  (i.  e.  people) 
called  it '  Nehushtan.' "  This  is  the  view  taken  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Peshito-Syriac, 
also  by  Buxtorf,  Luther,  and  most  modern  commen* 
tators.     Serpent,  Brazen. 

Ne-i'el,  or  Ne'M  (Heb.  =  Jeiel?  Ges.,  Fu. ; 
dwelling-place  of  God,  Fii.),  a  place  on  the  boundary 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27  only).  It  occurs  between 
JiPHTHAH-EL  and  Cabll.  If  the  former  be  identi- 
fied with  Jefat,  and  the  latter  with  Kabul,  eight  or 
nine  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  ^Akka,  then  Neiel  may  pos- 
sibly be  represented  by  MVar,  a  village  conspicu- 
ously placed  on  a  lofty  mountain-brow,  just  hall-way 
between  the  two. 

Ne'keb  (Heb.  a  cavern,  Ges.),  a  town  on  the  bono- 
dary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  It  occurs  between 
Adami  and  Jabneel  2.  A  great  number  of  com- 
mentators have  taken  this  name  as  being  connected 
with  the  preceding  (i.  e.  =  Adami-Nekeb).  In  the 
Talmud  the  post-biblical  name  of  Nekeb  is  Tsiada- 
thah.  Of  this  more  modem  name  Schwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  ^'^Hazedhi,"  three  Eng- 
lish miles  N.  from  ol  Chatti. 

Ne-ko'da  (Heb.  distinguished,  Ges. ;  shepherd,  Fu.). 

1.  The  "children  of  Nekoda "  returned  among  the 
Nethinim  after  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  48  ;  Neh.  viL 
50). — i.  The  "  children  of  Nekoda  "  were  among 
those  who  went  up  after  the  Captivity  from  Tel- 
melah,  Tel-harsa,  &c.,  but  were  unable  to  prove 
their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60 ;  Neh.  vii.  62). 

Kem'ii-el  (Heb.  =  Jemcel  ?  Ges.).  1.  A  Reuben- 
ite,  son  of  Eliab,  and  eldest  brother  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  (Num.  xxvi.  9). — 2,  Eldest  son  of  Simeon 
(xxvi.  12 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom  descended  the 
family  of  the  Nemuelites  ;  =  Jemiei.. 

Nem'n-eMtes  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants 
of  Nemuel  the  first-born  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi 
12). 

Ne'pbeg  (Heb.  sprmU,  Ges.).  1.  A  Kohathite, 
son  of  Izhar  and  brother  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  21).— 

2.  One  of  David's  sons  bom  in  Jemsalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  15;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

*  Nepb'ew  (Heb.  neched  =  progeny,  Ges, ;  once 
biney  Mnim  =  sons'  sons;  Gr.  pi.  eigona  —  de- 
scendants), in  the  A.  V.  as  in  Old  English  writers 
=  gramkon,  in  plural  grandsons  or  gratt'/rhildrm 
(Judg.  xii.  14,  margin  "  son's  sons  ;  "  Job  xviii.  19; 
Is.  xiv.  22  ;  1  Tim.  v.  4).  In  Gen.  xxi.  28  the  Ueb. 
neched  is  translated  "  son's  son." 

Ne'phI  (L.)  =  NAPornAB  (2  Mc.  i.  86). 
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Ke'phis  (fr.  Gr.).  In  the  cornipt  list  of  1  Esd.  v. 
21,  "the  sons  of  Nephis  "  apparently  =  "the  chil- 
dren of  Nebo  "  in  Ezr.  ii.  2y,  or  else  the  name  ia  a 
corruption  of  Maobish. 

Nc  pblsh  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Naphish  (1  Chr.  v.  19 
only). 

Ne-pliish'e^im  (Heb.  =  Nephcsim,  Ges.,  Fu.). 
The  children  of  Nephishesim  were  among  the  Nethi- 
nim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabcl  (Neh.  vii.  62). 
Xaphisi  ;  Nephcsim. 

Neph'tha-U  (L.)  =  Naphtali  (Tob.  i.  1,  2,  4,  5). 

Keph'tha-lim  (L.)  =  Naphtali  (Tob.  vii.  3 ;  Mat 
iv.  13,  15;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

Neph-to'ah  (Ueb.  opening,  Ges.),  the  Wa'ter  of. 
The  spring  or  source  of  the  water  or  waters  of 
Nephtoah  was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv. 
9,  xviii.  15).  It  lay  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
direction  it  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified in  ^A  in  Lifia,  a  spring  situated  a  little  distance 
above  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Jerusalem  (so  Mr.  Grove,  with 
Stewart,  Barclay,  and  Tobler).  Nephtoah  was  for- 
merly identified  with  various  springs — the  spring  of 
St.  Philip  (Mj«  Haniyeh)  in  the  Wady  d  Werd,  four 
miles  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem;  the  Mm  YAlo  in  the 
same  valley,  but  one  mile  nearer  Jerusalem ;  the 
^Ain  Karim,  or  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval 
times,  about  four  miles  W.  from  Jerusalem ;  and 
even  the  so-called  Well  of  Job  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Wady  ^Aly,  and  near  YHo  (ancient  Ajalon). 
Robinson  (Phyx.  Geog.  45,  240)  and  Mr.  Rowlands 
(in  Fairbairn)  favor  Aiti  Karim  ;  Porter  (in  Kitto) 
favors  \Ain  Yah  as  answering  to  Nephtoah. 

Ne-pha'sim  (Heb.  expansions,  Ges.,  Fii.)  =  Ne- 
phishesim (Ezr.  ii.  50). 

Nfr  (Ileb.  a  light,  lamp,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite,  son 
of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  ix.  36);  according  to  1  Chr.  viii. 
83  and  ix.  39,  father  of  Kish,  and  grandfather 
of  King  Saul.  In  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  Kish  is  said  to 
be  "  the  son  (i.  e.  grandson)  of  Abicl ; "  hence 
most  suppose  Abiel  =  Jehiel.  Abner  is  uniformly 
styled  "  the  son  of  Ner ;  "  1  Sam.  xiv.  50  has  "Ab- 
ner, the  son  of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle;"  and  ver.  51 
says  "  Ner  the  father  of  Abner  (was)  the  son  of 
Abiel."  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  maintains  that  Abner 
was  Saul's  uncle,  and  brother  of  Kish.  Others 
maintain  that  Ner,  Abner's  father,  was  Saul's  uncle, 
and  consequently  that  Abner  was  Saul's  cousin. 
This  supposes  two  named  Ner  (father  and  grand- 
father of  Abner),  unless  there  is  some  copyist's  mis- 
take.    Compare  Kish,  1,  2. 

Ne're-ns  [L.  and  Gr.  pronounced  ne'ruse]  (Gr. 
and  L.,  the  name  of  an  ancient  sea-god),  a  Christian 
at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen 
conjectures  that  he  belonged  to  the  household  of 
Philologus  and  Julia.  A  legendary  account  of  him 
is  given  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  from  which  may  be 
gathered  the  tradition  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Ter- 
racina,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Nerva. 

Kcr'gal  (Heb.,  see  below),  one  of  the  chief  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  deities,  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded closely  to  the  classical  Mars.  He  was  of 
Babylonian  origin,  and  his  name  (soRawlinson)  sig- 
nifies, in  the  early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country, 
ike  great  man,  or  the  great  hero.  His  monumental 
titles  are — "  the  storm-ruler,"  "  the  king  of  battle," 
"  the  champion  of  the  gods,"  "  the  male  principle  " 
(or  "the  strong  begetter"),  "the  tutelar  god  of 
Babylonia,"  and  "  the  god  of  the  chase."  It  is  con- 
jectured that  he  may  represent  the  deified  Nimrod. 
The  only  express  mention  of  Nergal  contained  in 


the  Scriptures  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  SO.  He  nppcan)  to 
have  been  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  the 
"  Man-Lion."     Nineveh. 

Ner'i:al-sha>re'zfr  (Heb. ;  see  below,  also  Neroal 
and  Sharezer)  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons  of  the  name 
among  the  "  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who 
accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar  on  his  last  expedition 
against  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  is  not  marked 
by  any  additional  title ;  but  the  other  has  the  hon- 
orable distinction  of  Rad-mao,  and  it  is  to  him 
alone  that  any  particular  interest  attaches.  In 
sacred  Scripture  he  appears  among  the  persons 
who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  released 
Jeremiah  from  prison ;  profane  history  gives  us 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  i)ersonage  of  groat 
importance,  who  not  long  afterward  mounted  the 
Babylonian  throne  (so  Rawlinson).  This  identifica- 
tion depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  resemblance 
of  name,  which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  in 
the  form  of  Nergai-ahar-uzur  ;  but  mainly  it  rests 
upon  the  title  of  liulu^mga,  or  Ral>mag,  which 
this  king  bears  in  his  inscriptions.  Assuming  on 
these  grounds  the  identity  of  the  Scriptural  "  Ncr- 
gal-sharezer,  Rab-mag,"  with  the  monumental  "  Xtr- 
galshar-uzur,  Iiubu-tmga,"  we  may  learn  something 
of  his  history  from  profane  authors.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  he  was  a  monarch  called  Neriglissar 
or  Neriglissoor  by  Berosus  (Josephus,  Ap.  i.  20", 
who  murdered  Evil-merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
son,  and  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne.  This 
prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  was  thus  the  brother-in-law  of  his  predeces- 
sor, whom  he  put  to  death.  His  reign  lasted  between 
three  and  four  years.  He  appears  to  have  died  a  nat- 
ural death,  and  certainly  left  his  crown  to  a  young 
son,  Laborosoarchod,  who  wa.«  murdered  after  a  reign 
of  nine  months.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve from  his  name  and  his  office  that  he  was  a 
native  Babylonian — a  grandee  of  high  rank  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  regarded  him  as  a  fitting 
match  for  one  of  his  daughters.  His  reign  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  Median  Darius  by  seventeen  years. 
It  lasted  from  B.  c.  659  to  b.  c.  556.  A  palace, 
built  by  Neriglissar  at  Babylon,  is  the  only  build- 
ing of  any  extent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
(see  plan  in  article  Babel). 

Ne'rl  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Neriah),  son  of  Melchi,  and 
father  of  Salathiel,  in  the  Ge.nealogy  of  Jescs 
Christ  (Lk.  iii.  27). 

Ke-ri'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  lamp  of  Jehovah,  Ges.),  son 
of  Maaseiah,  and  father  of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12, 
XX  xvi.  4,  xliii.  3),  and  Seraiah  (Ii.  59). 

Ne-ri'as  (Gr.  fr.  Ueb.  =  Neriah  (Bar.  i.  1). 

*Ke'ro  (L.,  a  Roman  family  name  of  Sabine 
origin  =  brave),  a  Roman  emperor,  originally  named 
Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobardus,  bom  at  Antium,  a.  i>. 
37,  adopted  a.  d.  50  by  his  grand-uncle  CLACnirs 
who  had  married  his  mother,  and  then  named  Nero 
Claudius  Casar  Drusus  Germanicus.  He  became 
emperor  a.  d.  64  on  the  murder  of  Gaudius,  and 
though  he  reigned  well  for  the  first  five  years,  was 
a  monster  of  profligacy  and  cruelty.  He  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  set  Rome  on  fire  a.  d.  64, 
but  he  charged  the  crime  upon  the  Christians,  .«omo 
of  whom  he  caused  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogf, 
and  others  to  be  burned  at  night  to  light  the  im- 
perial gartlens.  The  Apostles  Pail  and  Peter  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  his  reign.  An  insurrection  broke 
out ;  he  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  being  put  to  death,  a.  d. 
68.     He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  aa 
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"  Cesar"  (Acts  xxv.  8  flf.,  xxvi.  82,  xxviii.  19 ;  Phil, 
iv.  22),  sometimes  as  "Augustus"  (Acts  xxv.  21, 
25),  but  not  as  "  Nero  "  except  in  the  spurious  sub- 
scription to  2  Tim.  See  cut  under  Ephesus  ;  Ro- 
han Empire  ;  Rome. 

*  Nest(Heb.  khi ;  Gr.  kataslchiosis;  Heh.kAnan  = 
io  "  make  one's  nest ")  in  the  Scriptures  denotes  the 
structure  itself  (Job  xxxix.  27;  Mat.  viii.  20,  &c.), 
also  with  the  eggs  or  young  birds  in  it  (Deut.  xxii. 
6,  &c.),  sometimes  a  dwelli/iffy  especially  on  a  high 
rock  like  an  eagle's  nest  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  &c.),  or  as 
being  pleasant  and  comfortable  (Job  xxix.  18).  The 
Hebrew  word  in  Gen.  vi.  14  denotes  (so  Gesenius) 
eelh,  or  chambent,  in  the  Ark  (A.  V.  "  rooms,"  mar- 
gin "  nests  ").    Bird. 

Ilfett  The  various  terms  applied  by  the  Hebrews 
to  nets  (inaclundr,  michmdr,  michmoreth,  sebdcfidh. 


s^Hieh,  Jierem  or  eJierem,  md/sdd,  metsodAh^  m^tsuddk, 
resiled)  had  reference  either  to  the  construction  of 


Egn>tl<">  Landing-net— (Wilkinson.) 


the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  objects.    What  distinc- 
tion there  may  have  been  between  the  various  nets 


Igyptiao  Clap-nets.— Fh>m  T&ebcs.— (Rawlinson^  Bendotm,  il.  IIO.) 


described  by  the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  unable  to 
decide.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  three  Greek  terms : 
mjeniy  whence  our  word  seiTie,  a  large  hauling  or 


draw-net  (Mat.  xiii.  47) ;  amphiblestron,  a  eastings 
net  (iv.  18;  Mk.  i.  16);  and  diktuon,  also  a  casting- 
net  (Mat.  iv.  20  f. ;  Mk.  i.  18  f. ;  Lk.  v.  2  ff.;  Jo. 


XgTpUan  M«t-t»p«  for  blrdt.— From  Bent  Hmmw.— (RawUaaon'k  Utrtdatut,  IL  110.) 


NET 

x\i.  6  ff.).  The  net  was  used  for  Fisnixo  and  nrxr- 
iso.  The  Egyptians  constructed  their  nets  of  flax- 
string  :  the  netting-needle  was  made  of  wood,  and 
in  shape  closely  resembled  our  own  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
95).  The  nets  varied  in  form  according  to  their 
use ;  the  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  land- 
ing-net As  the  nets  of  Egypt  were  well  known  to 
the  early  Jews  (Is.  xix.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  material  and  form  were  the  same  in  each  coun- 
try. The  nets  used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two 
kinds,  clap-nets  and  traps.  The  net  trap  consisted  of 
net-work  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood,  which  was 
80  constructed  that  the  sides  would  collapse  by  pull- 
ing a  string  and  catch  any  birds  that  might  have 
alighted  on  it  while  open.  The  clap-net  was  made 
on  the  same  principle,  consisting  of  a  double  frame 
with  the  net-work  strained  over  it,  which  might  be 
caused  to  collapse  by  pulling  a  string. — Net  is  often 
used  metaphorically.  It  was  an  appropriate  image 
of  the  subtle  devices  of  God's  enemies  (Ps.  ix.  15, 
XXV.  15,  xxxi.  4,  &c.),  and  of  the  unavertable  ven- 
geance of  God  ( Lam.  i.  13;  Ez.  xii.  13;  Hos.  vii. 
12,  &c.),  &c.  The  Heb.  sebach,  fem.  KlbAchAk,  in 
architecture  (A.  V.  *'  net,"  "  net-work,"  "  checker," 
*' wreathen-work,  &c.)  =  (so  Gesenius)  lattice,  lat- 
tice-work, balustrade,  especially  on  or  round  the 
capitals  of  columns  (1  K.  vii.  17,  ff. ;  2  K.  xxv.  17, 
&c.). 

Ne-thu'e-cl  (Heb.  given  of  God,  Gcs. ;  =  Nathan- 
ael).  1.  Son  of  Zuar,  and  prince  of  Issachar  at 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  16). — %, 
Fourth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iu  14).— 3,  A  priest  in  David's  reign,  who  blew  the 
trumpet  before  the  Ark  (xv.  24). — 1.  A  Levite,  father 
of  Shemaiah  the  scribe  (xxiv.  6). — 5<  Fifth  son  of 
Obed-edom  (xxvL  4). — 6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Ju- 
dah,  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xviL  7).— 7.  A  chief  Le^-ite  who  took 
part  in  Josiah's  solemn  Passover  (xxxv.  9).^8«  A 
priest  of  the  family  of  Pashur  in  Ezra's  time  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 9.  The 
representative  pf  a  priestly  family  of  Jcdaiah  in 
the  time  of  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  21).— 10. 
A  Levite,  of  the  sous  of  Asaph,  who  took  part  in 
the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  36). 

Netli-a-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  given  of  Jehovah,  Ges.). 
!•  Son  of  Elisharaa,  and  father  of  the  Ishmael  who 
murdered  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23,  25 ;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14, 
16,  xii.  1  ff.).  He  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah. 
— i.  Son  of  Asaph  the  minstrel,  and  chief  of  the 
fifth  course  of  the  Temple-choir  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  12). 
— i.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to 
teach  the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
8).— 4.  Father  of  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

Neth'i-nim,  Netb'i-nlms  (Heb.  pi.  nithinim  =  the 
given,  Ges.),  As  applied  specifically  to  a  distinct 
body  of  men  connected  with  the  services  of  the 
Temple,  this  name  first  meets  us  in  the  later  Iwoks 
of  the  0.  T. ;  in  1  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  \ehemiah. 
The  Hebrew  word,  and  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  may, 
however,  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  period.  As 
derived  from  the  verb  ndthan  {=  to  give,  set  apart, 
dedicate)  it  was  applied  to  those  who  were  specially 
appointed  to  the  liturgical  offices  of  the  Tabernacle, 
Thus  the  Levites  were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
i.  e.  to  the  priests  as  an  order  for  this  sen"ice  (Num. 
iii.  9,  viii.  19).  At  first  they  were  the  only  attend- 
ants, and  their  work  must  have  been  laborious 
enough.  The  first  conquests,  however,  brought 
them  their  share  of  the  captive  Midianites,  and  320 
were  given  to  them  as  having  charge  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (xxxu  47),  while  32  only  were  assigned  spe- 
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cially  to  the  priests  (ver.  40).  This  disposition  to 
devolve  the  more  laborious  offices  of  their  ritual 
upon  8er\-anta  of  another  race  showed  itself  again 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Gibeosite8.  Thcv,  too, 
were  given  (A.  V.  "  made  ")  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  "  for  the  house  of  God  (Josh, 
ix.  27).  No  addition  to  the  number  thus  employed 
appears  to  have  been  made  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  and  they  continued  to  be  known  by  their 
old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.  Either  the  massacre 
at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites  as  well  as  the 
priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19),  or  else  they  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  some  other  outburst  of  Saul's  fury,  and, 
though  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2),  the 
number  was  likely  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the 
greater  statcliness  of  the  new  worship  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  to  this  period  accordingly  that  the  origin  of 
the  class  bearing  this  name  may  be  traced.  The 
Nethinim  were  those  "  whom  David  and  the  princes 
appointed  (Heb.  gave)  for  the  8cr>-ice  of  the  Le- 
vites "  (Ezr.  viii.  20).  Analogy  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  the  former  instances, 
these  were  either  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  else 
some  of  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites.  From  this 
time  the  Nethinim  probably  lived  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple,  doing  its  rougher  work,  and 
so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take  a  liigher  position  as 
the  religious  representatives  and  instructors  of  the 
people.  The  example  set  by  David  was  followed 
by  his  successor.  (Solomon's  Servants.)  As.sum- 
ing,  as  is  probable,  that  the  later  Rabbinic  teaching 
represents  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  period,  the 
Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  lost  the  stigma  of 
their  Canaanite  origin.  They  were  all  along  a  ser- 
vile and  subject  caste.  The  only  period  at  which 
they  rise  into  any  thing  like  prominence  is  that  of 
the  return  from  the  Captivity.  In  that  return  the 
priests  were  conspicuous  and  numerous,  but  the 
Levites,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  hung  baqk. 
The  services  of  the  Nethinim  were  consequently  of 
more  importance  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  in  their  case 
also,  the  small  number  of  those  that  joined  (392 
under  Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including  "  Solo- 
mon's servants  ")  indicates  that  many  preferred  re- 
maining in  the  land  of  their  exile  to  returning  to 
their  old  ser^'ice.  Those  that  did  come  were  con- 
sequently thought  worthy  of  special  mention.  The 
names  of  their  families  were  registered  (Ezr.  ii.  43- 
68).  They  were  admitted,  in  conformity  to  Deut. 
xxix.  11,  to  join  in  the  great  covenant  (Neh.  x.  28). 
They,  like  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  exempted 
from  taxation  by  the  Persian  satraps  (Ezr.  vii.  24). 
They  were  under  a  chief  of  their  own  body  (ii.  43 ; 
Neh.  vii.  46).  They  took  an  active  part  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  (iii.  26),  and  the  tower  of  Ophel,  near 
the  Temple,  was  assigned  to  some  of  them  as  a 
residence  (xi.  21),  while  others  dwelt  with  the  Le- 
vites in  their  cities  (ii.  70).  They  took  their  place 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  times  after  the  Israelites, 
priests,  and  Levites  (1  Clir.  ix.  2).  The  Hishna 
gives  the  order  of  social  precedence  thus :  priests, 
Levites,  Israelites,  "  bastards,"  the  Nethinim,  pros- 
elytes, manumitted  slaves  (Ginsburg,  in  Kitto). 
Neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor  yet 
in  Josephu.o,  do  we  find  any  additional  information 
about  the  Nethinim. 

Nr-to'phab  (Heb.  disiiflatlon,  Ges.),  a  town  named 
onlv  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  it  22;  Neh.  vii. 
26;  1  Esd.  v.  18).  But,  though  not  directly  men- 
tioned  till  so  late  a  period,  Netophah  was  really  a 
much  older  place.     Two  of  David's  "  valiant  men  " 
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and  capt&ins,  Maharai,  and  Eeleb  or  Heldai  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  13,  15),  were  Netopliathites,  and  it  was 
the  native  place  of  at  least  one  of  the  captains  who 
remained  under  arms  near  Jerusalem  after  its  de- 
struction by  Nebuchadnezzar  (compare  2  K.  xxv. 
23  with  Jer.  xl.  8).  The  "  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thitcs  "  were  the  residence  of  the  Levites  who  were 
singers  (1  Chr.  ix.  16  ;  Neh.  xii.  28).  That  Netophah 
belonged  to  Judah  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
two  heroes  above  mentioned  belonged,  the  one  to 
the  Zarhites,  and  the  other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Caleb.  To  judge  from  Neh.  vii.  26  it  was 
near  or  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem.  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  al- 
though in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the  "  oil 
of  Netophah,"  and  to  the  "  valley  of  Beth-Neto- 
phah,"  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  The  latter  may  well  be  the  present  village 
of  JStit  Xetlif,  which  stands  on  a  high  ridge  near  the 
Wady  es  Sumt,  about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  from  Je- 
rusalem, but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah  of  the 
Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem.  The  only 
name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  sugges- 
tive of  Netophah  is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de 
Velde's  map  as  Antubeh,  and  in  Tobler  as  Om  Tuba, 
attached  to  a  village  about  two  miles  N.  E.  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  a  wady  which  falls  therefrom  into  the 
Wadi/  en-Nar,  or  Kidron  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Ne-toph'a-thi  (Heb.),  the  same  word  (Neh.  xii.  28) 
which  in  other  passages  is  rendered  "  the  Netopha- 
thite,"  or  "  the  Netophathites." 

Ne-to'pha-thite,  or  Ne-t«ph'a-tbit«  (fr.  Heb.  nitd- 
pJidtM  =  one  from  Netophah),  the  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
28,  29;  2  K.  xxv.  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxviL  13,  15; 
Jer.  xl.  8).  The  Eng.  pi.,  "  the  Netophathites  "  (the 
Heb.  word  being  the  same  as  above)  occurs  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16. 

Net'tle,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  Mrul 
cr  chdrul  (Job  xxx.  1 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ).  There  is 
very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  and  numerous  are  the  plants  which 
commentators  have  sought  to  identify  with  it :  bram- 
bles, sea-orache,  butcher's  broom,  thistles,  have  all 
been  proposed.  The  generality  of  critics  and  some 
modern  versions  are  in  favor  of  the  nettU.  Nettles 
{Urlica)  are  of  rapid  growth  in  neglected  spots, 
and  some  of  the  species  are  well  known  for  their 
power  of  stinging,  their  minute  tubular  hairs  or 
prickles  transmitting  a  poisonous  fluid  when  pressed. 
Celsius  believes  the  plant  meant  is  the  Christ- 
thorn  {Zizyphvs  Palivriis] — the  Paliitrus  aculeatns 
of  modern  botanists — but  his  identification  appears 
to  be  forbidden  by  the  passage  in  Proverbs  (1.  c). 
(Thorns  asd  Thistles.)  Dr.  Royle  has  argued  in 
favor  of  some  species  of  wild  mustard,  and  Mr. 
Houghton  is  inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Royle's  opinion. 
2.  Heb.  kimmoth  or  kimosh  (Is.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Hos.  ix. 
6)  =  the  nettle  (Vulgate,  Arius  Montanus,  Luther, 
A.  v.,  &c.).  Another  form  of  the  .«ame  word,  kim- 
mlshonim  ("  thorns,"  A.  V.),  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiv. 
31.  Modem  commentators  are  generally  agreed 
upon  the  signification  of  this  term,  which  may  well 
denote  some  species  of  nettle  ( Utiiea). 

\ew  Mmh.  The  first  day  of  the  lunar  month 
was  observed  as  a  holy  day.  {n  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  there  were  offered  two  young  bul- 
locks, a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  as  a 
burnt-offering,  with  the  proper  meat-offerings  and 
drink-offerings,  and  a  kid  a.s  a  sin-offering  (Num. 
xxviii.  11-15).  As  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handi- 
craflwork  were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple 
was  opened  for  public  worship  (Ez.  xlvi.  3  ;  Is.  Ixvi. 
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23).  The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of 
the  special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  It  was  an  oc- 
casion for  state-banquets  (1  Sam.  xx.  5-24).  In 
later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting  was  intermitted 
at  the  new  moons  (Jd.  viii.  6).  The  new  moons  are 
generally  mentioned  so  as  to  show  that  they  were 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  class  of  holy  days,  distin* 
guished  from  the  solemn  feasts  and  the  Sabbaths 
(Ez.  xlv.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13, 
xxxi.  3  ;  Ezr.  iii.  5  ;  Neh.  x.  33).  The  seventh  new 
moon  of  the  religious  year,  being  that  of  Tisri, 
commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a  significance 
and  rites  of  its  own.  (Trumpets,  Feast  of.)  By 
what  method  the  commencement  of  the  month  was 
ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  uncertain.  The 
Mishna  describes  the  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined seven  times  in  the  year  by  observing  the 
first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
Maimouides,  derived  its  origin  by  tradition  from 
Moses,  and  continued  in  use  as  long  as  the  Sanhe- 
drim existed.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month 
watchmen  were  placed  on  commanding  heights 
round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As  soon  as 
each  of  them  detected  the  moon  he  hastened  to  a 
house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  there  examined  by  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  the  ap- 
pearance was  deemed  satisfactory,  the  president 
rose  up  and  formally  announced  it,  uttering  tht 
words,  "  It  is  consecrated."  The  information  was 
immediately  sent  throughout  the  land  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills.  The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of 
the  new  moon  may  plainly  be  regarded  as  the 
consecration  of  a  natural  division  of  time.  Month  ; 
Moox. 

New  Tcs'ta-ment  (see  Testament).  The  origin, 
history,  and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books 
and  of  the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Canon,  are  discussed  in  other  articles.  (Bible; 
Versions  ;  and  articles  on  the  various  books.)  The 
present  article  (originally  by  Mr.  Westcott)  is  on 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  The  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  into  the  following  heads,  which  will  be  ex- 
amined in  succession : — 

I.  The  Eistory  of  the  Written  Text. 
§§1-11.  The  earliest  history  of  the  Text,     .\ntographs. 

Corruptions.    The  tost  of  Clement  and  Origeu. 
§S  12-15.  Theories  of  recensions  of  the  Text. 
1$  16-25.  External  characteristics  of  MSS. 
5S  26-29.  Enumeration  of  MSS.     S2S-   Uncial.    {99. 

Cursive. 
SS  80-40.  Clagsiftcation  oi  varions  readings. 

n.  Ttie  History  of  (he  Printed  Text. 

SI.  The  srreat  periods. 

$§2-5.  §2.  The  Complutensian  Polvclott.  §3.  The 
editions  of  Erasmus.  $  4.  The  editions  of  Stephens. 
§5.  Beza  and  Elzevir  ( English  version). 

$§6-10.  §  6.  Walton  :  Cnrceltens ;  Mill.  87.  Bent- 
lev.  §8.  G.  V.  Maestricht :  Wetstein.  $9.  Orle»- 
bach;  Matfhsel.    §10.  Scholz. 

$§11-13.  §11.  Lachmann.  {12.  Tischendorfl  {1& 
Tregelles ;  Alford. 

m.  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 
$S  1-9.  External  evidence. 
|$10-ia.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  The  Languaoeqf  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Tlie  History  of  Hie  Written  Text.  1.  The  early 
history  of  the  apostolic  writings  offers  no  points  of 
distinguishing  literary  interest.  Externally,  as  for 
as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  con- 
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temporary  books.  St.  Taul,  like  Cicero  or  Pliny, 
often  employed  the  ser^'iccs  of  an  aniunuensis,  to 
whom  he  dictated  his  letters,  affixing  the  salutation 
"with  his  own  hand"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  2Th.  iii.  17  ; 
Col.  iv.  18).  In  one  case  the  scribe  has  added  a 
clause  in  his  own  name  (Rom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  the  apostle  appears  to 
apologize  for  the  rudeness  of  the  autograph  which 
he  addressed  to  them,  as  if  from  defective  sight 
(Gal.  vi.  11).  If  we  pass  onward  one  step,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  special  care  was  taken  in  the 
first  age  to  preserve  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  from  the 
various  iujuries  of  time,  or  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
of  transcription.  They  were  given  as  a  heritage  to 
man,  and  it  was  some  time  before  men  felt  the  full 
value  of  the  gift.  The  original  copies  seem  to  have 
soon  perished.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in 
the  controversies  at  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, which  often  turned  upon  disputed  readings  of 
Scripture,  no  appeal  was  made  to  the  apostolic 
originals. — 2.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  the 
apostolic  autographs  would  be  likely  to  perish  soon. 
The  material  commonly  used  for  letters,  the  papy- 
rus-paper to  which  St.  John  incidentally  alludes  (2 
Jn.  12 ;  comp.  3  .In.  13),  was  singularly  fragile,  and 
even  the  stouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used  for  the  his- 
torical books,  were  not  fitted  to  bear  constant  use. 
The  papyrus  fragments  which  have  come  down  to 
the  present  time  have  been  preserved  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  at  the  Herculaneum  or  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  (Reed  2.)  Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  which 
was  more  durable,  was  proportionately  rarer  and 
more  costly.  (Writing.)  And  yet  more  than  this.  In 
the  first  age,  the  written  word  of  the  apostles  occupied 
no  authoritative  position  above  their  spoken  word, 
and  the  vivid  memory  of  their  personal  teaching. 
And  when  the  true  value  of  the  apostolic  writings  was 
afterward  revealed  by  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
these  collections  of  "  the  divine  oracles  "  would  be 
chiefly  sought  for  among  Christians.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
autographs  perished  during  that  solemn  pause  which 
followed  the  apostolic  age,  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  Casos,  parallel  and  supplementary  to  the 
Jewish  Canon,  was  first  distinctly  realized. — 3.  In 
the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  (a.  d.  303) 
copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  furnish  a  special  object  for  persecutors, 
and  a  characteristic  name  (Latin  (raditores,  from 
which  comes  our  word  traitors)  to  renegades  who 
saved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  sacred  books. 
Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  dcstniction  thus 
caused,  but  still  more  from  the  natural  effects  of 
time,  no  MS.  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies remains.  Some  of  the  oldest  extant  were 
certainly  copied  from  others  which  dated  from 
within  this  period,  but  as  yet  no  one  can  be  placed 
further  back  than  the  time  of  Constantine.  But 
though  no  frairment  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  cen- 
tury still  remains,  the  Italian  and  Egyptian  papyri, 
which  are  of  that  date,  ^ve  a  clear  notion  of  the 
caligraphy  of  the  period.  In  these  the  text  is  writ- 
ten in  columns,  rudely  divided,  in  somewhat  awk- 
ward capital  letters  (uncials),  without  any  punctua- 
tion or  division  of  words.  The  Gr.  iota,  which  was 
afterward  subscribed  (i.  e.  written  under  another 
vowel,  d,  e,  or  6,  of  an  improper  diphthong),  is  com- 
monly, but  not  always,  adscribed  (i.  e.  written  after 
this  vowel);  and  there  is  no  trace  of  accents  or 
breathings. — 4.  In  addition  to  the  later  JISS.,  the 
earliest  versions  and  patristic  quotations  give  very 
important  testimony  to  the  character  and  history 


of  the  ante-Xicenc  text.  Express  etatements  of 
readings  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Christian  writers  are,  indeed,  the  first  direct  cvi- 
dence  which  we  have,  and  are  conBe«|uently  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Fecond  century  this  source  of  information  fails  us. 
Not  only  are  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up 
to  that  time  extremely  scanty,  but  the  practice  ot' 
verbal  quotation  from  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  preva- 
lent The  evangelic  citations  in  the  apostolic  Fathers 
and  in  Justin  Martyr  show  that  the  oral  tradition 
was  still  as  widely  current  as  the  written  Go(<pels, 
and  there  is  not  in  those  writers  one  express  verbal 
citation  from  the  other  apostolic  books.  This  latter 
phenomenon  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  explained 
by  the  nature  of  their  writings.  As  soon  as  definite 
controversies  arose  among  Christians,  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.  assumed  its  true  importance.  The  earliest 
monuments  of  these  remain  in  the  works  of  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus  (Pseudo-Origen),  and  Tertullian,  who 
quote  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  leading  adver- 
saries of  the  Church.  Charges  of  corrupting  the 
sacred  text  are  urged  on  both  sides  with  great  acri- 
mony. Wilful  interpolations  or  changes  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  if  they  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.  (Li'ke,  Gospel  or.)  His  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  school,  was,  as  Tertullian  says, 
to  use  the  knife  rather  than  subtlety  of  interpreta- 
tion. But  after  making  some  fundamental  changes 
he  seems  to  have  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  text 
which  he  found.  In  the  isolated  readings  which  he 
is  said  to  have  altered,  it  happens  not  unfre<|ucntly 
that  he  has  retained  the  right  reading,  and  that  his 
opponents  are  in  error. — 6.  Several  very  important 
conclusions  follow  from  this  earliest  appearance  of 
textual  criticism,  (a.)  It  is  evident  that  various 
readings  existed  in  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  at  a  time 
prior  to  all  extant  authorities.  History  affords  no 
trace  of  the  pure  apostolic  originals.  (6.)  From  the 
preservation  of  the  first  variations  noticed,  whicli 
are  often  extremely  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
primary  documents  still  left,  we  may  be  certain  that 
no  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  sacred 
text  which  we  cannot  now  detect,  (c.)  F'rom  the 
minuteness  of  some  of  the  variations  which  are 
urged  in  controversy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  words 
of  the  N.  T.  were  watched  with  the  most  jealous 
care,  and  that  the  least  differences  of  phrase  were 
guarded  with  scrupulous  and  faithful  piety. — 6. 
Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations  we  find  the 
first  great  witnesses  to  the  apostolic  text  in  the 
early  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  ( Versio.vs,  Ancient), 
and  in  the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(f  about  A.  D.  220)  and  Origen  (a.  p.  184-264). 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  alone  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole  N.  T.  might  be 
transcril)ed. — 7.  The  evangelic  text  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  is  far  from  pure.  Two  chief  causes  con- 
tributed especially  to  corrupt  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels :  the  attempts  to  harmonize  parallel  narrativea^ 
and  the  influence  of  tradition.  The  former  assumed 
a  special  importance  from  the  Diateataron  of  Tatian 
(about  A.  D.  170),  and  the  latter,  which  was  very 
great  in  the  time  Of  Justin  Martyr  (sec  g  2  al>ovc), 
still  lingered. — 8.  But  Origen  sUnds  as  far  first  of 
all  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  in  critical  authority  as 
he  does  in  commanding  genius,  and  his  writings  ar« 
an  almost  inexhaustible  storehouse  for  the  history 
of  the  text — 9.  In  thirteen  cases  Origen  has  ex- 
pressly noticed  varieties  of  reading  in  the  Goepela 
(Mat  viii.  28,  xvi.  20,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  6,  xxi.  9,  IS^xxriL 
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17;  Mk.  iiL  18;  Lk.  i.  46,  ix.  48,  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  45; 
Jn.  L  3,  4,  28).  Iq  three  of  these  passages  the 
variations  which  he  notices  are  no  longer  found  in 
our  Greek  copies  (Mat  xxi.  9  or  16  ;  Mk.  iii.  18  [iu 
14]  ;  Lk.  i.  46) ;  in  seven  our  copies  are  still  di- 
vided ;  in  two  (Mat  viii.  28 ;  Jn.  i.  28)  the  reading 
which  was  only  found  in  a  few  MSS.  is  now  widely 
spread:  in  the  remaining  place  (Mat  xxvii.  17),  a 
few  copies  of  no  great  age  retain  the  interpolation 
which  was  found  in  his  time  "in  very  ancient 
copies."' — 10.  The  evangelic  quotations  of  Origen 
are  not  wholly  free  from  the  admixture  of  traditional 
glosses  which  have  been  noticed  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  often  present  a  confusion  of  parallel  pas- 
sages ;  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  separating  his 
g*»nuine  text  from  these  natural  corruptions. — 1 1. 
In  the  Epistles  Origen  once  notices  a  striking  varia- 
tion in  Heb.  ii.  9,  choris  theou  (Gr.  =  wit/tout  God) 
for  chariti  theou  (A.  V.  "  through  the  grace  of  God  "), 
which  is  still  attested ;  but,  apart  from  the  speciBc 
reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident  that  he  himself 
used  MSS.  at  different  times  which  varied  in  many 
details.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen's 
time  the  variations  in  the  X.  T.  MSS.  were  begin- 
ning to  lead  to  the  formation  of  specific  groups  of 
copies. — 12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions 
now  extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  differences 
which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  dififerent  parts  of 
the  works  of  Origen.  These  cannot  have  had  their 
source  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
and  probably  were  much  earlier.  Bengel  was  the 
first  (1734)  who  pointed  out  the  affinity  of  certain 
groups  of  MSS.,  which,  as  he  remarks,  must  have 
arisen  before  the  first  versions  were  made.  Origi- 
nally he  distinguished  three  families,  of  which  the 
Co'.lex  Alexandrinus  (i.  e.  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
known  as  A),  the  Greek-Latin  MSS.,  and  the  mass 
of  the  more  recent  MSS.  were  respectively  the 
tvpes  (see  §  28  below).  At  a  later  tune  (1737)  he 
adopted  the  simpler  division  of  "  two  nations,"  the 
Asiatic  and  the  African.  In  the  latter  he  included 
Codez  Alexandrimu  (the  Alexandrine  MS.),  the 
Greek-Latin  MSS.,  the  Ethiopic,  Coptic  (Memphitic), 
and  Latin  versions:  the  mass  of  the  remaining 
authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  class.  The  honor  of 
carefully  determining  the  relations  of  critical  au- 
tliorities  for  the  N.  T.  text  belongs  to  Griesbach. 
According  to  him  two  diflFereiit  recensions  of  the  Gos- 
pels existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century : 
the  Alexandrine,  represented  bv  the  MSS.  known  as 
B,  C,  L,  1,  13,  33,  69,  106,  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
Armenian,  and  later  Syrian  versions,  and  the  quota- 
tions of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Cvril  of  Alexandria,  Isidore  of  Pelusium ;  and  the 
Western^  represented  by  D,  and  in  part  by  1,  13,  69, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  and  Fathers,  and  some- 
times by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  Codex 
Alexandrinut  was  to  be  regarded  as  giving  a  more 
recent  (Constantinopolitan)  text  in  the  Gospels. — 
13.  The  chief  object  of  Griesbach  in  propounding 
his  theory  of  recensions  was  to  destroy  the  weight 
of  mere  numbers.  Others  carried  on  the  investiga- 
tion from  the  point  where  he  left  it  Ilug  endeav- 
ored, with  much  ingenuity,  but  on  slender  external 
proof,  to  place  the  theory  on  an  historical  basis. 
According  to  him,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  into  a 
state  of  considerable  corruption  during  the  second 
century.  To  this  form  he  applied  the  term  koini 
ehlmis  (Gr.  =  common  edition).  In  the  course  of 
the  third  century  this  text,  he  supposed,  underwent 
a  threefold  revision,  by  Ilesychius  in  Egypt,  by  Lu- 
cian  at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in  Palestine.     So  that 


our  existing  documents  represent  four  classes :  (1.) 
The  unreviged,  D,  1,  13,  69,  in  the  Gospels;  D,  Ej 
in  the  Acts;  Dj,  Fj,  Gj,  in  the  Pauline  Epistles: 
the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic,  and  in  part  the  Peshitd 
Syriac ;  and  the  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen.  (2.)  The  Egyptian  recension  of  Hesy. 
chius;  B,  C,  L,  in  Go.<pels;  A,  B,  C,  17,  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  A,  B,  C,  Acts  and  Catholic  Epig. 
ties ;  A,  C,  in  the  Apocalypse :  the  Memphitic  vct- 
sion;  and  the  quotations  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  Athanasius.  (3.)  The  Asiatic  (Antioch-Con- 
stantinople)  recension  of  Lucian  ;  E,  F,  G,  H,  S,  V, 
and  the  recent  MSS.  generally;  the  Gothic  and 
Slavonic  versions  and  the  quotations  of  Theophylact 
(4.)  The  supposed  Palestinian  recension  of  Origoi 
(of  the  Gospels) ;  A,  K,  M ;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac; 
the  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  Hog 
showed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  Griesbach  was 
practically  an  imaginary  one. — 14.  Little  remains  to 
be  said  of  later  theories.  Eichhorn  accepted  Hug's 
classification.  Scholz,  returning  to  a  simpler  ar- 
rangement, divided  the  authorities  into  two  classes, 
Alexandrine  and  Constantinopolitan.  Lachmann, 
who  accepted  only  ancient  authorities,  simply  di- 
vided them  into  Eastern  (Alexandrine)  and  Western. 
Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  proposes  two  great 
classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs,  the  Alexan- 
drine and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  Byzantine.  Tre- 
gelles,  discarding  all  theories  of  recension  as  his- 
toric facts,  insists  on  the  general  accordance  of  an- 
cient authorities  as  giving  an  ancient  text  in  contrast 
with  the  recent  text  of  the  more  modern  copies. 
At  the  same  time  he  points  out  what  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  the  "  genealogy  of  the  text"  This  he 
exhibits  in  the  following  form : 
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15.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension  theories 
is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension  or  of 
a  pure  text  of  one  tvpe,  which  was  variously  modi- 
fied in  later  times,  while  the  fact  seems  to  be  ex- 
actly the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
from  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
one  tvpical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  characteristic  variations.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  tendency,  and  not  of  a  fact  They  advance  lo>r- 
arrf  and  do  not  lead/rwm  that  form  of  text  which 
we  regard  as  their  standard.  A  pure  Alexandrine 
or  Western  text  is  simply  a  fiction.  The  tendcncv 
at  Alexandria  or  Carthage  was  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  necessarily  influenced  the  character  of  the  cur- 
rent text  with  accumulative  force  as  far  as  it  was 
unchecked  by  other  influences.  This  is  a  general 
law,  and  the  history  of  the  apostolic  books  is  no 
exception  to  it  All  experience  shows  that  certain 
types  of  variation  propagtite  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves, and  existing  documents  prove  that  it  was  so 
with  the  copies  of  the  \.  T.  Many  of  the  links  in 
the  genealogical  table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  wantin;:, 
but  the  specific  relations  between  the  groups,  and 
their  comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  are  clear. 
This  antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demonatra- 
tion  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  particular 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to  a  com- 
mon standard.  The  varieties  in  our  document'^  aro 
the  result  of  slow  and  natural  growth,  and  not  ot' 
violent  change. — 16.  From  the  consideration  of  the 
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earliest  history  of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to 
the  era  of  MSS.    The  quotations  of  Dionysius  Alex- 
andrinus  (f  a.  n.  264),  Petrus  Alexandrinus  (f  about 
A.  D.  312),  Methodius  (f  a.  p.  311),  and  Eusebius 
(f  A.  D.  340),  confirm  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient 
type  of  text ;  but  tho  public  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Roman  empire  necessarily  led  to  im- 
portant changes.     Not  only  were  more  copies  of 
the  N.  T.  required  for  public  use  (compare  §  3),  but 
the  nominal  or  real  adherence  of  the  higher  ranks 
to  the  Christian  faith  must  have  largely  increased 
the  demand  for  costly  MSS.     As  a  natural  conse- 
quence tho  rude  Hellenistic  forms  gave  way  before 
the  current  Greels,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  smoother  and  fuller  con- 
structions were  substituted  for  the  rougher  turns 
of  the  apostolic  language.     In  this  way  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid.     Meanwhile 
the  multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and  Syria 
was    checked    by  Mohammedan  conquests.      The 
Greek  language  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  West. 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
families  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked ;  and  the  mass 
of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  one  tendency. — 17.  The  appearance 
of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been  already  described  (§  3). 
The  MSS.  of  the  fourth  century,  of  which  Codex 
Vatkanus  (i.  e.  the  Vatican  MS.  known  as  B)  may 
be  taken  as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to 
these.     The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capi- 
tals) uncials,  in  three  columns,  without  initial  letters 
or  iota  subscript,  or  ascript.    A  small  interval  serves 
as  a  simple  punctuation  ;  and  there  are  no  accents 
or  breathings  by  the  hand  of  the  first  writer,  though 
these  have  been  added  subsequently.     Uncial  wri- 
ting continued  in  general  use  till  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.     From  the  eleventh  century  down- 
ward   cursive   writing  prevailed,   but  this  passed 
through  several  forms  sufficiently  distinct  to  fix  the 
date  of  a  MS.  with  tolerable  certainty.   The  earliest 
cursive  Biblical  MS.  is  dated  964  a.  d.     The  MSS.  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  abound  in  the 
contractions  which  afterward  passed  into  the  early 
printed  books.    The  oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the 
thinnest  and  finest  vellum;    in    later   copies    the 
parchment  is  thick  and  coarse.     Papyrus  was  very 
rarely  used  after  the  ninth  century.     In  the  tenth 
century  cotton  paper  was   generally  employed  in 
Europe  ;  and  one  example  at  least  occurs  of  its  use 
in  the  ninth  century.     In  the  twelfth  century  the 
common  linen  or  rag  paper  came  into  use.     One 
other  kind  of  material  requires  notice,  redressed 
parchment.   Even  at  a  very  early  period  the  original 
text  of  a  parchment  MS.  was  often  erased,  that  the 
material  might  be  used  afresh.     In  lapse  of  time 
the  original  writing  frequently  reappears  in  faint 
lines  below  the  later  text,  and  in  this  way  many 
precious  fragments  of  Biblical  MSS.,  once  obliterated 
for  the  transcription  of  other  works  (and  hence 
called  palimpsests  fr.  Gr.   =  scratched,  or  scraped 
again),  have  been  recovered.     The  earliest  Biblical 
palimpsest  is  not  older  than  the  fifth  century  (Plate 
i.  fig.  3). — 18.  In  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are 
usually    limited    to    a    few    very   common   forms 
(eC,  iC,  rmP,  AAA,  &c.,  i.  e.  iheos[God],  lesous 
[Jesus],  paler  [father],  Baueid  [David],  &c.).  _  A 
few  more  occur  in  later  uncial  copies,  in  which 
there  are  also  some  examples  of  the  ascript  iota. 
Accents  are  not  found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  eighth 
century.     Breathings  (the  rough  '   [=  English /t], 
and  the  smooth  '),  and  the  apostrophe  '  marking 
the  omission  of  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word 


occur  somewhat  earlier.    Tho  oldest  punctuation, 
after  the  simple  interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  modem 
Greek  colon  (•).    The  present  Greek  note  of  interro- 
gation (;)  came  into  use  in  the  ninth  century-. — 19. 
A  very  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  supply  tax 
effectual  system  of  punctuation  for  public  readings, 
bvEuthalius,  who  jjublished  an  arrangement  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  in  clauses  or  lines  ((Jr.  stirhoi),  in 
488,  and  another  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Kpistlce, 
in  490.    The  same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date. — 20.  The  earliest  extant  division  of 
the  N.  T.  into  sections  occurs  in  Codex  B  (the  Vati- 
can MS. ;  sec  below  J^  28).     This  division  is  else- 
where found  only  in  the  palimpsest  fragment  of  St. 
Luke,  2.     In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  there  is  a 
double  division  in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later 
hand.     The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  arc  treated  as  one 
unbroken  book  divided  into  ninety-three  sections, 
in  which  Hebrews  originally  stood  between  Gnlatians 
and  Ephesians. — 21.  Two  other  divisions  of  tiie  Gos- 
pels must  be  noticed.    The  first  of  these  was  a  di- 
vision into    "chapters"  (Gr.  kephalaia,    titloL,  L. 
breves),  which  correspond  with  distinct  sections  of 
the  narrative,  and  are,  on  an  average,  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  long,  as  the  sections  in  B  (see  §  28), 
This  division  is  found  in  A,  C,  R,Z,  and  must  there- 
fore have  come  into  general  use  some  time  before 
the  fifth   century.      The  other  division  was    con- 
structed with  a  view  to  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  a 
scholar  of  the  third  century,  who  constructed  a 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking  Matthew  as 
the  basis  round  which  he  grouped  the  parallel  pas- 
sages from  the  other  Gospels.    Eusebius  of  Cesarea 
completed  his  labor  with  great  ingenuity,  and  con- 
structed a  notation  and  a  series  of  tables,  which  in- 
dicate at  a  glance  the  parallels  which  exist  to  any 
passage  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Gospels,  and 
the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  each. — 22.  The 
division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  into  chapters  came 
into  use  at  a  later  time.     It  is  commonly  rrferrfd 
to  Euthalius,  who,  however,  says  that  he  borrowed 
the  divisions  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  an  earlier 
Father ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  ho 
published  was  originally  the  work  of  Pamphilus 
the  Martyr.     The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  sec- 
tions by  Andreas  of  Cesarea,  about  a.  v.  500. — 23. 
The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are  from  their  nature 
additions  to  the  original  text.    The  distinct  names 
of  the  Gospels  imply  a  collection,  and  the  titles  of 
the  Epistles  arc  notes  by  the  possessors,  and  not 
addresses  by  the  writers.    In  their  earliest  form 
they  are  quite  simple.  According  to  Mattheir,  &c. ; 
To  the  Romans,  &c. ;  First  of  Peter,  &c. ;  Ads  of 
Apostles  ;  Apocah/pse.     These  headings  were  grnd- 
uallv  amplified  till  they  assumed  such  forms  as  The 
holy  Gospel  according  to  John  ;   The  first  Catholic 
Epistle  of  the  holy  and  all-praisarorth;/  Peter,  kc.    In 
the  same  wav  the  original  subscriptions,  which  were 
merely  repetitions  of  the  titles,  gave  way  to  vague 
traditions  as  to  the  dates,  &c.,  of  the  books.    Those 
appended  to  the  Epistles,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  are  attributed  to  Euthalius,  and 
their  singular  inaccuracy  is  a  valuable  proof  of  the 
utter  absence  of  historical  criticism  at  the   time 
when  they  could  find  currency.— 24.  Very  few  MSS. 
contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  twenty-seven  in  all  out  of 
the  vast  mass  of  extant  documents.    Besides  the 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or  of  parts  of  it,  there  are  also 
Lectionaries,  which  contain  extracts  from  the  Gos- 
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pels,  or  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  or  rarely  from 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  arranged  for  the  Church- 
eervices. — 25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed  it  was 
commonly  submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a 
careful  revision.  Two  Greek  terms  occur  in  de- 
scribing this  process,  ho  antibaUon  (=  the  one  who 
throws  against  or  comjxires)  and  diortMth  (=  one  who 
makes  straight,  a  corrector).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  work  of  the  former  answered  to  that  of  the 
"  corrector  of  the  press,"  while  that  of  the  latter 
was  more  critical.  Possibly,  however,  the  words 
only  describe  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  Besides 
this  official  correction  at  the  time  of  transcription, 
IISS.  were  often  corrected  by  different  hands  in 
later  times. — 26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  re- 
maining, though  great  when  compared  with  the  an- 
cient iiSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsider- 
able. Tischendorf  reckons  forty  in  the  Gospels,  to 
which  must  be  added  three  others,  with  six  ad- 
ditional fragments,  in  all  forty-nine.  Of  these  six 
are  entire,  four  nearly  entire,  ten  contain  very 
considerable  portions,  twenty-nine  contain  only 
fragments,  some  very  small,  others  more  or 
less  considerable.  In  the  Acts  there  are  ten, 
three  being  entire,  one  neai'ly  entire,  four  lai^e 
fragments,  two  small  fragments.  In  the  Catholic 
Epistles  six,  five  entire.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles 
fifteen,  one  entire,  two  nearly  entire.  In  the  Apoc- 
alypse four,  three  entire,  one  nearly  entire. — 27. 
According  to  date  these  MSS.  (see  §  28)  are  classed 
as  follows : — Fourth  century :  j^,  B.  Fifth  century : 
A,  C,  and  some  fragments  including  Q,  T.  Sixth 
century :  D,  P,  R,  Z,  E^,  D2,  H3,  and  four  smaller 
fragments.  Seventh  century:  Some  fragments  in- 
cluding 6.  Eighth  century :  E,  L,  A,  2,  B^  and 
some  fragments.  Ninth  century :  F,  K,  M,  X,  T, 
A,  H5,  Gj  =  Lj,  Fj,  Gi,  K2,  Mj,  and  fragments. 
Tenth  century:  G,  H,  S,  U  (E3). — 28.  A  complete 
description  of  these  MSS.  is  given  in  the  great  crit- 
ical editions  of  the  N.  T. :  here  those  only  can  be 
briefly  noticed  which  are  of  primary  importance. — 
A  (i.)  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Gospels,  j^  [=  Aleph] 
(  Codfx  Sinaiticus  [the  Sinai  MS.]  =  Codex  Friderico- 
Augvstanus  [the  Frederic-Augustus  MS.]  of  LXX.), 
at  St.  Petersburg,  obtained  by  Tischendorf  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1859,  and 
since  published  in  fac-simile  at  the  expense  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  are  added.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  and  of  the  fourth  century.— A 
{Codex  Alexandrinns  [the  Alexandrine  MS.],  British 
Museum),  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible  (Sf.ptua- 
gist),  with  the  Epistles  of  Clement  added.  It  was 
given  by  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
to  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  in  1628.  It  contains 
the  whole  N.  T.,  with  some  chasms.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century 
(Plate  i.  fig.  2). — B  {Codex  Vaiicnnm  [the  Vatican 
MS.],  1209),  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  Library  almost 
from  its  commencement  (about  a.  d.  1450).  It 
contains  the  N.  T.  entire  to  Ileb.  ix.  14 :  the  rest 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  Revela- 
tion were  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  MS. 
is  assigned  to  the  fourth  century. — C  (Codex  Ff'hra- 
emi  rescriptits  =  the  rewritten  MS.  0/  Fphrem],  No.  9 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris),  a  palimpsest  MS. 
which  contains  fragments  of  the  LXX.  and  of  every 
part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  original 
writing  was  effaced  and  some  Greek  writings  of 
Ephraem  Syrus  (=  St.  Ephrcm  the  Syrian)  were 


written  over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  Florence 
from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Catherine 
de'  Medici.  The  only  entire  books  which  have  per- 
ished are  2  Thessalonians  and  2  John,  but  lacuns 
of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constantly.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  date  as  Codex  Alexandrinus. — ^D 
{Codex  Bezrn  [=  Beza's  MS.],  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  England),  a  Greek-Latin  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a  small  fragment  of  3  John, 
presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in 
1581.  The  text  is  very  remarkable,  and,  especially 
in  the  Acts,  abounds  in  singular  interpolations. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century. — L  {Paris, 
Codex  Imperiatis  [=  Imperial  MS.]  62),  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  except  Mat.  iv.  22-v.  14,  xx«ii. 
17-20;  Mk.  x.  16-20,  xv.  2-20;  Jn.  xxi.  15-25. 
The  text  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B  and 
Origen.  It  is  of  the  eighth  century. — R  {British 
Museum  Additions  17,211),  a  very  valuable  palimp- 
sest, brought  to  England  in  1847  from  the  convent  of 
St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Xitrian  desert.  The  original 
text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  About  585  verses  of  Luke  were  de- 
ciphered by  Tregelles  in  1854,  and  Tischendorf  in 
1855.  It  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  century  (Plate  I 
fig.  3). — X  {Codex  Mo)iacensis  [=^  Munich  MS.])  in 
the  University  Library  at  Munich ;  formerly  at  In- 
golstadt,  and  afterward  at  Landshut.  It  contains 
fragments  of  the  four  Gospels.  Of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.— 7j  {Codex  Dublinensis  rcscriptus  [=  Dublin 
rescript  MS.],  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin),  a  palimpsest  containing  large  portions  of 
Matthew.  It  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  century.— A 
[=:delta^  {Codex  Sangalleusis  [=  Si.  Gall  MS.]),  a 
MS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  interlinear  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  the  Library  of  St.  Gall  (see  Gs  below). — 
S  [=  xi]  {Codex  Zaci/nihhis  [=  Zanie  MS.]),  a  pal- 
impsest in  possession  of  the  Bible  Society,  London, 
containing  important  fragments  of  Luke.  It  is 
probably  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  Catena. — The  following  are  important  frag- 
ments : — I  (Tischendorf),  various  fragments  of  the 
Gospels  (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles). — N  ( Codex  Cotton. 
[=  Cotton  MS.]),  (formerly  J,  N),  twelve  leaves  of 
purple  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  Four 
leaves  are  in  the  British  Museum  ;  six  in  the  Vatican ; 
two  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  Tischendorf 
has  recently  found  thirty-three  other  leaves,  con- 
taining about  one-third  of  Mk.  (Davidson,  in  Kitto). 
Sixth  century. — N**  {British  Museum  Additions,  17, 
136),  a  palimpsest.  Centtiry  fourth,  fifth. — P,  Q 
{Codd.Gwlpherbiitani[=  MSS.  in  the  Ducal  Library 
at  Wolfenbiittel]),  two  palimpsests,  respectively  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. — T  {Codex  Borgianut 
[=  Borgian  MS.],  Library  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome),  "of  the  fifth  century. — Y  {Codex  Barbrrini 
[=  Barberiuian  MS.],  225,  Rome).  Eighth  century. 
—  9  [=  theta]{Codex  Tisc'iendorf,  i.,  Leipsic).  Sev- 
enth century.-— (ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in 
the  Gospels  : — E  {Basileensis  [=  MS.  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Basle],  K.  iv.  35).  Eighth  century.— F 
{Jiheno-trajectinus  [=  in  the  Library  at  Utrecht],  for- 
merly Borecli  [i.  e.  Boreel's  MS.]).  Ninth  century. — 
G  (British  Museum,  Ilarleian,  6684).  Century  ninth, 
tenth. — II  {Hamburgejisis  Seidelii  [=  Seidel's  MS., 
in  the  Public  Library  at  Ilamburg]).  Ninth  century. 
— K  {Codex  C,yprius[—  Cyprian  MS.], in  the  Impe- 
rial Library,  Paris,  No.  63).  Ninth  century. — M  ( Co- 
dex Campianus  [=  MS.  of  Abbe  dca  Camps],  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  Paris,  No.  48).  Tenth  century.— S 
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(VeUieamis  [=  in  the  Vatican  Library,  No.  8641). 
Tenth  century. — U  {Cixicx  Xauiaviu,  now  in  St. 
Mark's  Library,  Venice).  Tentli  century. — V  (Mot- 
quensiSi  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Mos- 
cow^. Ninth  century. — r  [—  gamma]  {liodlnan%u 
[=  in  the  Bodleian  Library]).  Ninth  century. — A 
[=  lambda]  ( Codex  TischenJorf,  iii.,  Bodleian).  Cen- 
tury eightii,  ninth. — S  [=  supna]  (St.  Petersburg). 
Century  eighth,  ninth  (*). — B  (i.).  Primary  Uncials 
of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  jt.  A,  B,  C,  D,  (sec 
above  A  i.).  Eg  (Cor/fa;  LaudiauM  [=  MS.  of  Laud], 
86),  a  Greek- Latin  MS.  of  the  Acts,  probably  brought 
to  England  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  C68,  and  usi'd 
by  Bede.  It  was  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  Archbishop  Liuid,  in  1686.  Century  sixth, 
seventh. — (ii.)  Tiie  .Secondary  Uncials  are — Gj  = 
Lj  {Codex  AvgelkiLs  [Passionei],  named  from  Car- 
dinal Passionei,  its  former  owner ;  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Augustine  monks,  Rome) ;  it  contains 
most  of  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epis- 
tles. Ninth  century. — Ha  (  Codex  Mutinensis,  in  the 
Ducal  Library  of  Modena),  of  the  Act^.  Ninth  cen- 
tury.— K;  (Mosgvensis  [=  of  Moscojc]\of  the  Cath- 
olic Epistles.  Ninth  century. — O  (i.).  Primary  Un- 
cials of  the  Pauline  Epistles  :  !«{,  A,  B,  C  (see  A  i.). 
Bt (Codex  Claromonianus  [i.  e.  from  Clennont,  near 
Beauvais],  Paris,  Imperial  Library,  No.  107),  a 
Greek-Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  once  (like 
D)  in  the  possession  of  Beza.  It  passed  to  the 
I  Royal  Library  at  Paris  in  1707,  where  it  has  since 
remained.  The  MS.  is  entire  except  Rom.  i.  1-7. 
The  passages  Rom.  i.  27-30  (in  Latin,  i.  24-27) 
were  added  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  1 
Cor.  xiv.  13-32  by  another  ancient  hand.  The  MS. 
is  of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. — Fa  (Codex 
Auffienms  [=  Avffian  MS.],  in  the  Library  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  B,  17,  1),  a  Greek-Latin 
MS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  bought  by  Bentley  from 
the  Monastery  of  Reichenau  (in  L.  A  ugia  Major), 
Switzerland,  in  1718,  and  left  to  Trinity  College  by  his 
nephew  in  1786.  It  is  assigned  to  the  ninth  century. — 
6s  (Codex  Dmrnerianus  [named  from  Dr.  Boerner, 
formerly  its  owner]  ;  now  in  the  Royal  Library, 
i  Dresden),  a  Greek-Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
I  ties,  originally  a  part  of  the  same  volume  with  A 
I  (delta  above);  derived  from  the  same  Greek  original 
as  Fa  but  widely  dilferent  in  the  Latin  version. — 
The  following  fragments  are  of  great  value : — H3 
{Codex  CohliniamiH  [named  from  De  Cambout- 
Coislin,  bishop  of  Metz,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
once  its  owner]  ;  now  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris, 
I  No.  202),  part  of  a  stichometrical  MS.  of  the  sixth 
I  centur)',  consisting  of  twelve  leaves  from  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles :  two  more  are  at  St.  Petersburg.— 
Mj  (Hamburg ;  London),  containing  Heb.  i.  1-iv. 
:;;  xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15; 
2  Cor.  X.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink 
in  the  tenth  century. — (ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials 
are :— K,,  La  [see  above  B  (ii.)].— Ea  ( Coiicx  Sanger- 
iiianensis,  named  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain 
tics  Prez,  Paris,  where  it  was  long  preserved  [Tre- 
L-^elles,  in  Home's  Mrodnction] ;  now  at  St.  Peters- 
inirg),  a  Greek-Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
of  which  the  Greek  text  was  badly  copied  from 
Da  after  it  had  been  thrice  corrected,  and  is  of  no 
value.  The  Latin  text  is  of  some  slight  value,  but 
has  not  been  well  examined. — D  (i.).  The  Primary 
Uncials  of  the  Apocalypse.  5{,  A,  C  [see  above  A 
(i.)].  (ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncial  if — Ba  (Codex 
Vaticanns  [Basilianus],  2,066);  formeriy  belonging 
to  the  Basilian  monastery,  Rome;  now  in  the  Vati- 
can Library ;  containing  homilies  of  Basil  and  Greg- 
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ory  of  Nyssa,  with  Revelation  entire  (Trcgelles,  in 
Home's  Introduriton). — 2'.>.  The  number  of  the 
cursive  MSS.  (mimucitfiii)  in  existence  cannot  be 
accurately  calculated.  Tiaihcndorf  lotulogiu-s  about 
SCO  of  the  Gospcl.x,  200  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  250  of  the  Pauline  Epistle(>,  and  a  little 
less  than  100  of  the  Apocalypse  (exclusive  of  lec- 
tionarics);  but  this  enumeration  is  only  a  rough  ap- 
proximation. Mr.  Scrivener  adds  more  than  150 
to  Tischcndorf 's  number.  Some  of  the  curf'ive  MSS. 
are  well  known  and  of  great  value ;  but  only  a  few 
out  of  this  whole  number  have  been  thoroughly 
collated  ;  many  are  known  only  by  old  referenccii ; 
still  more  have  been  "  inspected"  most  cursorily. — 
30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  hihtory  of  the 
transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is  preserved,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  variations  in  different  copies.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  number  of  these  exactly,  but 
they  cannot  be  less  than  120,000  in  all,  though  of 
these  a  very  large  proportion  consist  of  differences 
of  spelling  and  isolated  aberrations  of  scribes,  and 
of  the  remainder  comparatively  few  alterations  aie 
sufficiently  well  supported  to  crtate  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Probably  there 
are  not  more  than  1,600  to  2,000  places  in  which 
the  true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  even  if 
we  include  in  this  questions  of  order,  inflection,  ond 
orthography :  the  doubtful  readings  by  which  the 
sense  is  in  any  way  affected  are  much  fewer,  and 
those  of  dogmatic  importance  can  be  easily  num- 
bered.— 31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different 
causes :  some  arose  from  accidental,  others  from  in- 
tentional alterations  of  the  original  text,  (i.)  Ac- 
cidental variations  or  errata,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  admit  of  being  referred  to  sev- 
eral obvious  sources,  (a.)  Some  are  errors  of  found. 
The  most  frequent  form  of  this  error  is  called  Ila- 
cimi,  a  confusion  of  different  varieties  of  the  I- 
sound,  by  which  (oi,  u)  S,  i,  ei,  e,  &c.,  are  constantly 
interchanged.  Other  vowel-changes,  as  of  o  and  d, 
oil  and  6,  &c.,  occur,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few 
MSS.  are  wholly  free  from  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
but  some  abound  in  them. — 32.  (b.)  Other  variations 
are  due  to  errors  of  sight.  These  arise  commonly 
from  the  confusion  of  similar  letters,  or  from  the 
repetition  or  omission  of  the  same  letters,  or  from 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  ending  in  consecutive 
clauses  which  often  causes  one  to  be  passed  over 
when  the  eye  mechanically  returns  to  tlie  copy.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in 
transcribing  the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial 
writing. — 33.  (c.)  Other  variations  may  be  described 
as  errors  of  impression  or  m(mory.  The  copyist 
after  reading  a  sentence  from  the  text  before  him 
often  failed  to  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  transposed 
the  words,  or  substituted  a  synonym  for  some  very 
common  term,  or  gave  a  direct  personal  turn  to 
what  was  objective  before.  Variations  of  order  are 
the  most  frequent,  and  very  commonly  the  most 
puzzling  questions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples 
occur  in  every  page,  almost  in  every  verse  of  the 
N.  T. — 34.  (ii.)  Of  intentional  changes  some  affect 
the  expression,  others  the  substance  of  the  passage. 
(a.)  The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  construc- 
tions. Imperfect  constructions  are  completed  in 
different  wavs.  Apparent  solecisms  are  corrected. 
Variations  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names 
ought  probably  to  be  placed  under  this  head.— 85. 
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(b.)  The  changes  introduced  into  the  substance  of 
the  text  are  generally  additions,  borrowed  cither 
from  parallel  passages  or  from  marginal  glosses. 
The  first  kind  of  addition  is  particularly  frequent 
in  the  Gospels.  Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occur- 
rence. Of  all  Greek  MSS.  Codex  Bezce  (D)  is  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  singularity  of 
the  glosses  which  it  contains  (see  §  28  above ;  Acts 
OF  THE  Apostles). — 36.  (c.)  Many  of  the  glosses  in- 
troduced into  the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  Gospels  of  the  Epis- 
copal Prayer-Book  introductory  clauses  have  been 
inserted  here  and  there.  These  additions  are  com- 
monly notes  of  person  or  place.  Sometimes  an  em- 
phatic clause  is  added.  But  the  most  remarkable 
liturgical  insertion  is  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Mat.  vi.  13 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
terpolated verse.  Acts  viii.  37,  is  due  to  a  similar 
cause. — 37.  (rf.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  various 
readings  noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in 
the  text. — 38.  (c.)  The  number  of  readings  which 
seem  to  have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic 
reasons  is  extremely  small.  In  spite  of  the  great 
revolutions  in  thought,  feeling,  and  practice  through 
which  the  Christian  Church  passed  in  fifteen  cen- 
turies, the  copyists  of  the  N.  T.  faithfully  preserved, 
according  to  their  ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed 
to  them.  There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  revi- 
sion designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Mat.  xvii.  21;  Mk.  ix.  29;  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  need 
scarcely  be  noticed).  The  utmost  that  can  be  urged 
is  that  internal  considerations  may  have  decided  the 
choice  of  readings.  But  the  general  effect  of  these 
variations  is  scarcely  appreciable,  nor  are  the  cor^ 
rections  of  assumed  historical  and  geographical  er- 
rors much  more  numerous. — 39.  The  great  mass  of 
various  readings  are  simply  variations  in  form. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  greater  variations 
of  a  different  character.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  Jn.  vii.  53-viii.  12;  Mk.  xvi.  9-end;  Rom. 
xvi.  25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by  itself;  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an 
authentic  narrative,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John. 
(JoHS,  Gospel  of.)  The  two  others,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  chapter  of  John,  suggest  the 
possibility  that  the  apostolic  writings  may  have  un- 
dergone in  some  cases  authoritative  revision.  (Mark, 
Gospel  of;  Romans,  Epistle  to  the.) — 40.  MSS., 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  but  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  textual  criticism.  The  versions  and 
patristic  quotations,  though  themselves  liable  to 
corruption,  are  scarcely  less  important  in  doubtful 
cases. 

II.  Tlie  Hhiory  of  the  Printed  7ext.—l.  The  his- 
tory of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T.  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first  of  these  extends  from 
the  labors  of  the  Complutensian  editors  to  those  of 
Mill :  the  second  from  Mill  to  Scholz :  the  third  from 
Lachmann  to  the  present  time.  The  criticism  of  the 
first  period  was  necessarily  tentative  and  partial : 
the  materials  available  for  the  construction  of  the. 
text  were  few,  and  imperfectly  known ;  the  relative 
value  of  various  witnesses  was  as  yet  undetermined ; 
and  however  highly  we  may  rate  the  scholarship  of 
Erasmus  or  Beza,  this  could  not  supersede  the 
teaching  of  long  experience  in  the  sacred  writings 
any  more  than  in  the  writings  of  classical  authors. 
The  second  period  marks  a  great  progress :  the  evi- 
dence of  MSS.,  of  versions,  of  Fathers,  was  collected 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  success  :  authorities 
were  compared  and  classified  :  principles  of  observa- 
tion and  judgment  were  laid  down.   But  the  influence 
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of  the  former  period  still  lingered.  The  old  "i^ 
ceived  "  text  was  supposed  to  have  some  prescrip- 
tive right  on  the  ground  of  its  prior  publication,  and 
not  on  the  ground  of  its  merits.  The  third  period 
was  introduced  by  the  declaration  of  a  new  and 
sounder  law.  It  was  laid  down  that  no  right  of 
possession  could  be  pleaded  against  evidence.  The 
"  received  "  text,  as  such,  was  allowed  no  weight 
whatever.  Its  authority,  on  this  view,  must  depend 
solely  on  critical  worth.  From  first  to  last,  in  mi- 
nute details  of  order  and  orthography,  as  well  as 
in  graver  questions  of  substantial  alteration,  the 
text  must  be  formed  by  a  free  and  unfettered  judg- 
ment— on  a  critical  and  not  on  a  conventional  basis. 
Each  period  will  now  be  noticed  more  in  detail. — 
(i.)  From  the  Comptutendan  Polyglot  to  Mill. — 2. 
l^he  Complutensian  Polyglot  The  Latin  Vulcats 
and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  The  Hvmns  of  Zacha- 
rias  and  the  Virgin  (Lk.  i.  42-56,  68-80)  were  ap- 
pended to  a  Venetian  edition  of  a  Psalter  in  1486. 
This  was  the  first  part  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed 
in  Greek.  In  1504,  chs.  i.-vi.  of  John  were  added 
to  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
published  by  Aldus.  But  the  glory  of  printing  the 
first  Greek  Testament  is  due  to  the  princely  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  This  great  prelate  as  early  as  1602 
engaged  the  services  of  a  number  of  scholars  to 
superintend  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Chaldee  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  LXX.  version, 
and  the  Vulgate.  The  work  was  executed  at  AlcaU 
(in  L.  Complutum),\rhere  he  had  founded  a  university. 
The  volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first, 
and  was  completed  on  January  10,  1514.  The 
whole  work  was  not  finished  till  July  10,  1617, 
about  four  months  before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal. 
Various  obstacles  still  delayed  the  publication,  and 
it  was  not  generally  circulated  till  1522.  The  im- 
pression was  limited  to  600  copies.  The  most  cele- 
brated men  who  were  engaged  on  the  N.  T.,  which 
forms  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  entire  work,  were 
Lebrixa  (Xebrissensis)  and  Stunica.  Considerable 
discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  MSS.  which 
they  used.  The  editors  describe  these  generally 
"copies  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and  anti<iuit 
sent  from  the  Papal  Library  at  Rome ;  and  in  u,^ 
dedication  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is  made  of  bii 
generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  "  the  Old  and 
N.  T."  The  whole  question,  however,  is  now  rathei 
of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  interest  Ther< 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies,  from  whatpvei 
source  they  came,  were  of  late  date,  and  of  th( 
common  type.  The  chief  editions  which  follow  th( 
Complutensian  in  the  main,  are  those  of  ( ri.intin 
Antweip,  1564-1612;  Geneva,  1609-1632:  Miii;;^ 
1763. — 3.  The  editions  of  ErasmuK.  The  l 
the  edition  of  Erasmus,  which  was  the  first  / 
edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free  from  all  nl 
rity.  Erasmus  had  paid  considerable  attcntioi: 
the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  received  an  appli>  ■ 
tion  from  Froben,  a  printer  of  Basle  with  whom  h> 
was  acquainted,  to  prepare  a  Greek  text  for  thi 
press.  Froben  was  anxious  to  anticipate  the  pn'' 
lication  of  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  the  hasii 
with  which  the  work  of  Erasmus  was  compl> ' 
shows  that  little  consideration  was  paid  to  the  ' 
igencies  of  textual  criticism.  The  request  was  mi 
April  17,  1615,  while  Erasmus  was  in  Engl.ind.  '1 
details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Scplom'' 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  work  was  finishii 
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in  February,  1516.  The  work,  as  Erasmus  after- 
ward confesdctl,  was  done  in  reckless  liaste,  and  tliat 
too  in  the  midst  of  other  heavy  literary  hibors.  The 
MSS.  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still, 
with  one  exception,  preserved  at  Basle ;  and  two 
which  he  used  for  the  press  contain  the  corrections 
of  Erasmus  and  the  printer's  marks.  The  one  is  a 
MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the 
ordinary  late  type  (marked  2  Gosp.):  the  other 
a  MS.  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2  Acts,  Epp.), 
somewhat  older  but  of  the  same  general  character. 
Ermsmus  also  made  some  use  of  two  other  Hasic 
MSS.  (1  Gtosp. ;  4  Acts,  Epp.) ;  the  former  of  these 
is  of  great  value,  but  the  important  variations  from 
the  common  text  which  it  oilers,  made  iiint  suspect 
that  it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin.  For  the 
Apocalypse  he  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  which  be- 
longed to  Reuchlin.  The  last  sii  verses  were  want- 
ing, and  these  he  translated  from  the  Latin,  a  pro- 
cess which  he  adopted  in  other  places  where  it  was 
less  excusable.  The  received  text  contains  two 
memorable  instances  of  this  bold  interpolation  (Acta 
viii.  37,  ix.  5,  6).  But  he  did  not  insert  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heavenly  witnesses  (1  Jn.  v.  7),  an  act 
of  critical  faithfulness  which  exposed  him  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies.  After  bis  first  edition  was  pub- 
I  lished  Erasmus  continued  his  labors  on  the  N.  T. ; 
and  in  March,  1519,  a  second  edition  appeared  which 
was  altered  in  about  400  places,  of  which  Mill  reck- 
ons that  330  were  improvements.  But  his  chief 
labor  seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, and  in  exposing  the  "  solecisms  "  of  the  common 
Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he  completely  misun- 
derstood. These  two  editions  consisted  of  3,300 
copies,  and  a  third  edition  was  required  in  1622, 
when  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  also  came  into 
circulation.  In  this  edition  1  Jn.  v.  7  was  inserted 
for  the  first  time  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Codex 
Britannicus  "  (i.  e.  Codex  Montfortianus,  a  cursive 
MS.  written  by  different  hands  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  [so  Tregellcs],  once  owned  by 
Dr.  Montfort,  and  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin),  in  a  form  which  obviously  betrays  its 
origin  as  a  clumsy  translation  from  the  Vulgate. 
The  text  was  altered  in  about  118  places.  Of  these 
corrections  thirty-six  were  borrowed  from  an  edition 
published  at  Venice  in  the  oflBce  of  Aldus,  1518, 
which  was  taken  in  the  main  from  the  first  edition 
of  Erasmus,  even  so  as  to  preserve  errors  of  the 
press,  but  yet  differed  from  it  in  about  200  places, 
partly  from  error  and  partly  from  MS.  authority. 
This  edition  is  further  remarkable  as  giving  a  few 
(nineteen)  various  readings.  Three  other  early  edi- 
tions give  a  text  formed  from  the  second  edition 
of  Erasmus  and  the  Aldine,  those  of  Hagenau,  1521, 
of  Cephalaeus  at  Strasburg,  1524,  of  Bebelius  at 
Basle,  1531.  Erasmus  at  length  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  Complutensian  text,  and  in  his  fourth  edition  in 
1527,  gave  some  various  readings  from  it  in  addition 
to  those  which  he  had  already  noted,  and  used  it  to 
correct  his  own  text  in  the  Apocalypse  in  ninety 
places,  while  elsewhere  he  introduced  only  sixteen 
changes.  His  fifth  and  last  edition  (1535)  differs 
only  in  four  places  from  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth 
edition  afterward  became  the  basis  of  the  received 
text^.  The  editions  of  Stephens.  The  scene  of 
our  history  now  changes  from  Basle  to  Paris.  In 
1643,  Simon  de  Colines  (in  L.  Colinetus)  publbhed 
a  Greek  text  of  the  X.  T.,  corrected  in  about  160 
places  on  fresh  MS.  authority.  Xot  long  after  it 
appeared,  R.  Estienne  (i.  e.  Robert  Stepheits ;  L. 
SUpkanus)  published  his  first  edition  (1546),  which 
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was  ba.sed  on  a  collation  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary with  the  Complutenjiiun  text.  He  given  no 
detailed  description  of  the  MSS.  used,  and  their 
character  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  quotation 
of  their  readings,  which  is  given  in  the  third  edi- 
tion A  second  edition  very  closely  resembling  the 
first  both  in  form  and  test,  having  the  same  pref- 
ace and  the  same  number  of  pages  and  lines,  was 
publi.shed  in  1540;  l)ut  the  great  edition  of  Stephens 
is  that  known  as  the  lirgia  (  =  Jioyal),  published 
in  1660.  Of  the  authorities  which  he  quoted  mosi 
have  been  since  identified.  They  were  the  Complu- 
tensian text,  ten  MSS.  of  the  Gospel.^,  eight  of  tho 
Acts,  seven  of  the  Catholic  Epi.-'tlefl,  eight  of  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles,  two  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  all  fifteen  dig- 
tinct  M.SS.  One  of  these  was  the  Codex  lirz(r(\}).  Two 
have  not  yet  been  recognized.  The  collations  were 
made  by  his  son  Henry  Stephens.  Less  than  thirty 
changes  were  made  on  MS.  authority ;  and  except  in 
the  A|)ocalyppe,  which  follows  the  Complutensian 
text  most  closely,  "  it  hardly  ever  deserts  the  Ust  edi- 
tion of  Era«mus  "  (Tregellcs).  Numerous  instances 
occur  in  which  Stephens  deserts  his  former  text  and 
all  hi*  MSS.  to  restore  an  Erasmian  reading.  Stephens 
published  a  fourth  edition  in  1657  (Geneva),  which 
is  only  remarkable  as  giving  for  the  first  time  the 
present  division  into  verses. — 6.  The  editivnn  •/ 
Beza  and  Elzevir.  Nothing  can  illustrate  more 
clearly  the  deficiency  among  scholars  of  the  first 
elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  thaa 
the  annotations  of  Brza  (155G).  This  great  divine 
obtained  from  H.  Stephens  a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  Id 
which  he  had  noted  down  various  readings  from 
about  twenty-five  MSS.  and  from  the  early  editions, 
but  he  used  the  collection  rather  for  cxegctical  than 
for  critical  purposes.  The  Greek  text  of  Beia 
(dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by  H. 
Stephens  in  1565,  and  again  in  1576  ;  but  his  chief 
edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582,  which  con- 
tained readings  from  the  Codicts  Bt^a  and  Clttrv- 
tnonlanvs  (D  and  Di  ;  see  above,  I.  §28).  Other 
editions  by  Beza  appeared  in  1588-9,  1598,  and  his 
(third)  text  found  a  wide  currency.  Among  other 
editions  wholly  or  in  part  based  upon  it,  those  of 
the  Ehcvirs  alone  require  to  be  noticed.  The  fir>t 
of  these  editions,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  ex- 
ecution, was  published  at  Leyden  in  1624.  It  is  not 
known  who  acted  as  editor,  but  the  text  is  mainly 
that  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephens.  Including 
every  minute  variation  in  orthography,  it  differs 
from  this  in  278  places.  In  these  cases  it  generally 
agrees  with  Beza,  more  rarely  it  differs  from  l)otb, 
either  by  typographical  errors,  or  perhaps  by  manu- 
script authority.  In  the  second  edition  (Leyden, 
1633)  it  was  announced  that  the  text  mas  that  which 
was  universally  received.  From  this  time  the 
Elzevirian  text  was  generally  reprinted  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  that  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephens  in 
England,  till  quite  recent  times,  as  the  lierrivetl  Text 
(Latin  Texlua  Receptuf). — ii.  /Vow*  J/W  to  Seholx. 
— 6.  The  second  period  of  the  history  of  the  printed 
text  may  be  treated  with  less  detail.  The  first  im- 
portant collection  of  various  readings  was  given  by 
Walton  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Polyglot  (Lon- 
don, 1657).  The  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Per- 
sian versions  of  the  N.  T.,  together  with  the  read- 
ings of  Codex  AlexandrinuM,  were  printed  in  the  fifth 
volume  together  with  the  text  of  Stephens.  To 
\  these  were  added  in  the  sixth  the  readinp>  collected 
by  Stephens,  others  from  an  edition  by  Wechel  at 
Frankfort  (1697),  the  readings  of  the  i'odicti  linm 
and  ClaromonUtHUt,  and  of  fourteeo  other  MSS. 
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which  had  been  collated  under  the  care  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher.  A  few  more  MS.  readings  were 
given  by  Cureeflteus  (de  Courcelles)  in  an  edition 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1658,  &c.,  but  the  great 
names  of  this  period  continue  to  be  those  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  readings  of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic 
versions  were  first  given  in  the  edition  of  (Bishop 
Fell)  Oxford,  1675 ;  reprinted  by  Gregory,  1703  ;  but 
Fell's  greatest  service  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T. 
was  the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
Dr.  John  Mill.  The  work  of  Mil  (Oxford,  1707; 
Rotterdam,  reprinted  by  Kiister,  1710;  other  copies 
have  on  the  title-page  1723,  1746,  &c.)  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  text.  Much  in 
it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  historical  inquiry,  much 
is  imperfect  in  the  materials,  much  is  crude  and 
capricious  in  criticism,  but  when  every  drawback 
has  been  made,  the  edition  remains  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  labors  of  a  life.  The  work  occu- 
pied Mill  about  thirty  years,  and  was  finished  only 
a  fortnight  before  his  death.  One  great  merit  of 
Mill  was  that  he  recognized  the  importance  of  each 
element  of  critical  evidence,  the  testimony  of  MSS., 
versions  and  citations,  as  well  as  internal  evidence. 
In  particular  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  Latin 
version,  and  maintained,  against  much  opposition, 
even  from  his  patron.  Bishop  Fell,  the  great  value 
of  patristic  quotations.  He  had  also  a  clear  view 
of  the  necessity  of  forming  a  general  estimate  of  the 
character  of  each  authority,  and  described  in  detail 
those  of  which  he  made  use.  But  he  did  not  intro- 
duce any  changes  into  the  printed  test.  He  re- 
peated the  Stephanie  text  of  1550  without  any  in- 
tentional change. — 7.  Among  those  who  had  known 
and  valued  Mill  was  Jiichard  Bentleif,  the  greatest 
of  English  scholars.  In  his  earliest  work,  in  1691, 
Bentley  had  expressed  generous  admiration  of  the 
labors  of  Mill,  and  afterward,  in  1713,  in  his  Re- 
marks, triumphantly  refuted  the  charges  of  impiety 
with  which  they  were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only 
"  accumulated  various  readings  as  a  promptuary  to 
the  judicious  and  critical  reader ; "  Bentley  would 
"  make  use  of  that  promptuary  ....  and  not  leave 
the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense  "  {Arisicer  to  Re- 
markt,  iil.  503).  With  this  view  he  announced,  in 
1716,  his  intention  of  publishing  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  on  the  authority  of  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  "  exactly  as  it  was  in  the 
best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words  nor  even  par- 
ticles' difference "  (iii.  477  to  Archbishop  Wake). 
Bentley  continued  his  labors  till  1729.  After  that 
time  they  seem  to  have  ceased.  The  troubles  in 
which  he  was  involved  render  it  unnecessary  to  seek 
for  any  other  explanation  of  the  suspension  of  his 
work. — 8.  The  conception  of  Bentley  was  in  advance 
both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the  materials  at 
his  command.  Textual  criticism  was  forced  to  un- 
dergo a  long  discipline  before  it  was  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles.  During  this  time  Ger- 
man scholars  held  the  first  place.  Foremost  among 
these  was  -fiprw/*-/ (1687-1752),  who  was  led  to  study 
the  variations  of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout  sense  of 
the  infinite  value  of  every  divine  word.  His  merit 
in  discerning  the  existence  of  families  of  documents 
has  been  already  noticed  (L  §  12);  but  the  evidence 
before  him  was  not  suflScient  to  show  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses.  The  labors 
of  Hr^«/i(  1693-1754)  formed  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  His  Greek  Testament 
appeared  in  1731-2  at  Amsterdam.  The  great  ser- 
vice which  Wetstein  rendered  to  sacred  criticism 
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was  by  the  collection  of  materials.  He  made  nearij 
as  great  an  advance  on  Mill  as  Mill  had  made  oa 
those  who  preceded  him.  But  in  the  use  of  his 
materials  he  showed  little  critical  tact. — 9.  It  was 
the  work  of  Grieshack  (1745-1812)  to  place  the 
comparative  value  of  existing  documents  in  a  clearer 
light.  His  first  editions  {Si/no/>sig,  1774 ;  .y.  7.  ed. 
1,  1777-5),  were  based  for  the  most  part  on  the 
critical  collections  of  Wetstein.  Not  long  afterwud 
Matthm  published  an  edition  based  on  the  accurate 
collation  of  Moscow  MSS.  These  new  materiab 
were  further  increased  by  the  collections  of  Alter 
(1786-7),  Birch,  Adler,  "and  Moldeuhawer  (1788- 
1801),  as  well  as  by  the  labors  of  Grie.sbach  hiia> 
self.  And  when  Griesbach  published  his  second 
edition  (1796-1806,  2d  ed.  of  voL  i.  by  D.  Schulz, 
1827)  he  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials  thus  ■ 
placed  in  his  hands.  His  chief  error  was  that  he 
altered  the  received  text  instead  of  constructing  the 
text  afresh ;  but  in  acuteness,  vigor,  and  candor  be 
stands  below  no  editor  of  the  N.  T.,  and  his  judg- 
ment will  always  retain  a  peculiar  value. — 10.  The 
edition  of  Schoh  contributed  more  in  appearance 
than  reality  to  the  furtherance  of  criticism  (1830- 
1836).  This  laborious  scholar  collected  a  greater 
mass  of  various  readings  than  had  been  brought 
together  before,  but  his  work  is  very  inaccurate, 
and  his  own  collations  singularly  superficial. — iil 
From  Lachmann  to  tlie  present  time. — 11.  In  the 
year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Scholz's  N.  T.  a  small  edition  appeared  in  a  series 
of  classical  texts,  prepared  by  Lachmann  (f  1351). 
In  this  the  admitted  principles  of  scholarship  were 
for  the  first  time  applied  throughout  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  The  prescrip- 
tive right  of  the  texlus  receplus  was  wholly  set  aside, 
and  the  text  in  every  part  was  regulated  by  ancient 
authority.  He  published  a  small  edition  at  Berlin, 
1831.  the  first  volume  of  his  larger  edition,  with 
both  Latin  and  Greek  texts,  appeared  in  1842;  the 
second,  printed  in  1845,  was  published  in  1850.  The 
Greek  authorities  for  this,  limited  to  the  primary 
uncial  MSS.  (I.  §  28),  and  the  quotations  of  Irenwus 
and  Origen,  were  arranged  by  the  younger  Buttmann. 
Lachmann  himself  prepared  the  Latin  evidence,  and 
revised  both  texts.  Lachmann  delighted  to  quote 
Bentley  as  his  great  precursor  (§  7);  but  there  was 
an  important  difference  in  their  immediate  aims. 
Bentley  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  true  text  directly  by  a  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Greek  authorities  with  the  oldest  MS.S.  of  the  Vul- 
gate. Afterward  very  important  remains  of  the 
earlier  Latin  versions  were  discovered,  and  the 
whole  question  was  complicated  by  the  collection 
of  fresh  documents.  Lachmann  therefore  wished 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  give  the  current  text 
of  the  fourth  century,  which  might  then  become 
the  basis  of  further  criticism.  This  at  least  was  a 
great  step  toward  the  truth,  though  it  must  not  be 
accepted  as  a  final  one.  But  Lachmann's  e«lition. 
great  as  its  merits  are  as  a  first  appeal  to  ancient 
evidence,  is  not  without  serious  faults.  The  mat*- 
rials  on  which  it  was  based  were  imperfect.  Ti 
range  of  patristic  citations  was  limited  arbitraril; 
The  exclusion  of  the  Oriental  versions,  howevt-r 
necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin  for  l«t<'r 
change.  '  The  neglect  of  primary  cursives  ofti 
necessitated  absolute  confidence  on  slender  5'^ 
authority. — 12.  The  chief  defects  of  Lachr— ' 
edition  arise  from  deficiency  of  authorities.  A 
German  scholar,  Itschendorf,  has  devoted  !"• :'. 
years  to  enlarging  our  accurate  knowledge  ot  an- 
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cicnt  MSS.  The  first  edition  of  Tischendorf  (1841) 
lias  now  no  special  claims  lor  notice.  In  liis  second 
(Leipsic)  edition  (1849)  he  fully  accepted  the  great  , 
])rinciple  of  Lacliniann,  that  the  text  "  must  bo 
sought  solely  from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  from 
the  so-called  received  edition,"  and  gave  many  of 
the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and  valuable  colla- 
tions. During  the  next  few  years  Tischendorf 
prosecuted  his  labors  on  MSS.  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  in  1865-9  he  published  his  third  (seventh) 
critical  edition.  In  this  he  has  given  the  authorities 
for  and  against  each  reading  in  considerable  detail, 
and  included  the  chief  results  of  his  later  discoveries. 
The  whole  critical  apparatus  is  extremely  valuable, 
and  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student.  The 
text,  except  in  details  of  orthography,  exhibits  gen- 
erally a  retrograde  movement  from  the  most  ancient 
testimony.  The  Prolegomena  are  copious  and  full 
of  interest. — 13.  Meanwhile  the  sound  study  of 
sacred  criticism  had  revived  in  England.  In  1844 
Ti-cgflU*  published  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
Greek  and  English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the 
X.  T.  The  first  part,  containing  Matthew  and  Mark, 
appeared  in  1857  ;  the  second,  completing  the  Gos- 
pels, in  1861.  This  edition  of  Tregelles  differs  from 
that  of  Lachmaun  by  the  greater  width  of  its  criti- 
cal foundation  ;  and  from  that  of  Tischendorf  by  a 
more  constant  adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  The 
editions  of  Knapp  (1797,  &c.),  Vater  (1824),  Titt- 
mann  (1820,  &c.),  and  Hahn  (1840,  &c.),  have  no 
peculiar  critical  value.  Meyer  (1829,  &c.)  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text  which 
accompanies  his  great  commentary  ;  but  his  critical 
notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
Greek  Testament  of  Alford,  as  in  that  of  Meyer,  the 
text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentary ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  notice  the  important  advance  made 
by  the  editor  in  true  principles  of  criticism  during 
the  course  of  its  publication.  Other  annotated  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament,  valuable  for  special 
merits,  may  be  passed  over  as  having  little  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  text. — 14.  Besides  the  critical 
editions  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  various  collections 
of  readings  have  been  published  separately,  which 
cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  (S  9)  the  most  important  are  by 
BxacV]  Luciibratio  Vritica,  1830;  Reiche,  Codicum 
M8S.  N.  T.  Gr.  aliquot  insigniorum  in  Bibl.  Reg., 
Paris  .  .  .  collaiio  {=  Collation  of  some  of  the  more 
important  Greek  X.  T.  MSS.  in  the  Rcyal  Library 
of  Paris),  1847  ;  Scrivener,  A  Collation  of  about 
twenty  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Gogpels  .  .  .  1863; 
A  Transcript  of  the  Cod.  Avg.  {\\ ;  see  I.  g  28), 
vith  a  full  Collation  of  rifty  MSS.,  1859;  and  E. 
de  Murkit,  of  Russian  MSS.'(X.  T.  1848). 

III.  Prindplis  of  Textual  Criticism.  The  work 
of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  by  definite  rules. 
The  formal  enunciation  of  principles  is  but  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  revision.  If  there  is  need  any- 
where for  the  most  free  and  devout  exercise  of  every 
faculty,  it  must  be  in  tracing  out  the  very  words  of 
the  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himself.  Canons  of 
criticism  are  more  frequently  corollaries  than  laws 
of  procedure,  not  without  use  in  marking  the  course 
to  be  followed,  but  intended  only  to  guide  and  not 
to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  tact  and  scholarship. 
What  appears  to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  criti- 
cism will  be  seen  from  the  rules  which  follow. — L 
The  text  mmt  throughout  be  determined  by  evidence, 
tcithovi  allowing  any  prescriptive  right  to  printed  edi- 
tions. The  received  text  may  or  may  not  be  correct 
in  any  particular  case,  but  this  must  be  determined 


solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  original  authorities.  Nor 
is  it  right  even  to  assume  the  received  t<xt  as  our 
basis.  The  question  before  us  is  not  What  it  lo  he 
changed  f  hut.  What  is  to  be  read  f — 2.  Kferyrlimmt 
of  etidtvcc  must  be  taktn  into  account  before  a  drritioH 
is  made.  Some  uncertainty  must  necessarily  re- 
main; for,  when  it  is  said  that  the  text  must  rest 
upon  evidence,  it  is  implied  that  it  must  rcht  on  an 
examination  of  the  whole  evidence.  Ihit  it  can 
never  Lc  said  that  the  mines  of  criticism  arc  ex- 
hausted. To  exclude  remote  chances  of  error  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  every  testimony.  No 
arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  excluding  MSS.,  ver- 
sions or  quotations  below  a  certain  dale.  The  true 
text  must  (as  a  rule)  explain  all  variations,  and  the 
most  recent  forms  may  illustrate  the  original  one. 
— 3.  T7te  relcdive  iceight  of  the  sevtral  classes  of  tvi' 
dtnce  is  modified  by  their  generic  character.  MSS., 
versions,  and  citations,  the  three  great  classes  of 
external  authorities  for  the  text,  are  obviously  open 
to  characteristic  errors.  The  first  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  errors  from  transcription  (comp.  I.  §  31  ff.). 
The  last  two  are  liable  to  this  cause  of  corruption 
and  also  to  others.  The  genius  of  the  language 
into  which  the  translation  is  made  may  require  the 
introduction  of  connecting  particles  or  words  of 
reference,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  italicized  words 
in  the  A.  Y.  Glosses  or  marginal  additions  are 
more  likely  to  pai^s  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
translation  than  in  that  of  transcription.  (Quota- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  are  often  partial  or  from 
memory,  and  long  use  may  give  a  traditional  fixity 
to  a  slight  confusion  or  adaptation  of  passages  of 
Scripture.  These  grounds  of  inaccuracy  are,  how- 
ever, easily  determined,  and  there  is  generally  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  rendering  of  a 
version  or  the  testimony  of  a  Father  can  be  fairly 
quoted.  It  is  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
critical  use  of  these  authorities  that  the  texts  of  the 
versions  and  Fathers  generally  are  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state.  As  a  general  rule  the  evidence  of  both 
may  be  trusted  where  they  differ  from  the  late  text 
of  the  N.  T.,  but  where  they  agree  with  this  against 
other  early  authorities,  there  is  reason  to  entertain 
a  suspicion  of  corruption.  The  evidence  of  ver- 
sions may  show  at  once  that  a  MS.  reading  is  a 
transcriptural  error ;  and  the  absence  of  their  sup- 
port throws  doubt  upon  readings  otherwise  of  the 
highest  probability.  The  testimony  of  an  tarly 
Father  is  again  sufficient  to  give  preponderating 
weight  to  slight  MS.  authority  :  and  since  versions 
and  Fathers  go  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  any  ex- 
isting MSS.,  they  furnish  a  standard  by  which  we 
may  measure  the  conformity  of  any  MS.  with  the 
most  ancient  text. — 4.  7he  mere  jiref/ondt ranee  of 
numbers  is  in  itself  of  no  weight.  If  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  of  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  later  copies  preserved 
from  the  accidents  of  time  would  have  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would  have  preferred 
the  fuller  testimony  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  scantier 
documents  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  changes 
are  necessarily  introduced  in  the  most  careful  copy- 
ing, and  these  are  rapidly  multiplied.  A  lecent 
MS.  may  have  been  copied  (but  rarely)  from  one  of 
great  antiquity.  But  the  bo<ly  of  later  crpies  was 
made  under  one  influence — from  Byzantium  or  Con- 
stantinople (see  I.  §  16).— 6.  The  more  ancient  read- 
ing  is  generally  preferable.  This  principle  seems  to 
be  alinost  a  truism. — 6.  Tlie  more  ancient  reading  is 
generally  the  rtading  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  This 
1  proposition  is  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of 
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explicit  early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the  oldest 
copies.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were 
otherwise. — 7.  Tlie  ancient  text  is  o/len  preserved  sub- 
Ktaniialli/  in  recent  copies.  While  the  most  ancient 
copies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  most  ancient  text,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  them. 
The  text  of  D  (see  I.  §  28)  in  the  Gospels,  however 
much  it  has  been  interpolated,  preserves  in  several 
cases  almost  alone  the  true  reading.  Other  MSS. 
exist  of  almost  every  date,  which  contain  in  the 
main  the  oldest  text  The  importance  of  the  best 
cursives  (see  I.  §  29)  has  been  strangely  neglected. 
— 8.  The  agreement  of  ancient  MSS.,  or  of  AfSS. 
containing  an  ancient  text  with  all  the  earliest  versions 
and  citations,  marks  a  certain  reading.  The  final  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  text  of  the  most  ancient 
copies  lies  in  the  combined  support  which  they  re- 
ceive in  characteristic  passages  from  the  most  an- 
cient versions  and  patristic  citations.  The  reading 
of  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  as  a  general  rule,  upheld  by 
the  true  reading  of  Versions  and  the  certain  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers,  where  this  can  be  ascertained. 
The  later  reading  is  with  equal  constancy  repeated 
in  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Versions,  and  often  in 
inferior  MSS.  of  Fathers. — 9.  2'he  disagreement  of 
the  most  ancient  atUhorilies  often  marks  the  existence 
of  a  corruption  anterior  to  them.  But  it  happens 
by  no  means  rarely  that  the  most  ancient  author- 
ities are  divided.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  an  alternative  reading,  or  one  to  whioh  a 
slight  change  in  the  balance  of  evidence  would  give 
the  preponderance. — 10.  ITie  argument  from  internal 
evidence  is  always  precarious.  If  a  reading  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  one  side  that  this  fact  is  in  its 
favor,  and  on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist  prob- 
ably changed  the  exceptional  expression  for  the 
more  usual  one.  If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  sense  Is  Improved  by  its 
adoption ;  if  less  emphatic,  that  scribes  were  habit- 
ually inclined  to  prefer  stronger  terms. — 11.  7%« 
tnore  difficult  reading  is  preferable  to  the  simpler.  Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  obvious  corruption  this  canon  prob- 
ably holds  good  without  exception,  in  questions  of 
language,  construction,  and  sense. — 12.  The  shorter 
reading  is  generally  preferable  to  the  longer.  This 
canon  is  very  often  coincident  with  the  former  one ; 
but  it  admits  also  of  a  wider  application.  Except 
in  very  rare  cases  copyists  never  omitted  intention- 
ally, while  they  constantly  Introduced  into  the  text 
marginal  glosses,  and  even  various  readings  (see  I. 
§  35). — 13.  TTiat  reading  is  preferable  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  others.  This  rule  is  chiefly  of  use 
in  cases  of  great  complication,  as  In  Mk.  11.  22,  A.V. 
"  the  wine  is  spilled,  and  the  bottles  will  be  marred  " 
(compare  Mat  ix.  17);  but  one  important  MS.  (L) 
reads  "  the  wine  is  spilled  and  the  bottles ; "  an- 
other (D)"  the  wine  and  bottles  will  perish"  (= 
"  be  marred  ") ;  another  (B) "  the  wine  perishes  and 
the  bottles."  Here  the  text  of  B  may  have  been 
changed  into  the  common  text,  but  cannot  have 
arisen  out  of  it 

IV.  T7u;  Language  of  the  Xeuj  Testament. — 1.  The 
Eastern  conquests  of  Alexander  thk  Great  opened 
a  new  field  for  the  development  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a 
specific  Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of 
grammarians  ;  but  increased  freedom,  both  in  form 
and  construction,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  wide  difiusion  of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle 
there  is  a  great  declension  from  the  classical  stand- 
ard of  purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis 


of  his  Language ;  and  the  rise  of  the  common  or 
Grecian  dialect  is  dated  from  his  time. — 2.  At  no 
place  could  the  corruption  have  been  greater  or 
more  rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a  motley 
population,  engaged  in  active  commerce,  adopted 
Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  communication. 
And  it  is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Two  distinct 
elements  were  combined  in  this  marvellous  dialect 
which  was  destined  to  preserve  for  ever  the  fullest 
tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek  expression. 
The  thoughts  of  the  East  were  wedded  to  the  words 
of  the  West  This  was  accomplished  by  the  gradual 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  ver- 
nacular Greek.  (Hellenist  ;  Septcagint.) — 3.  The 
Greek  of  the  LXX.,  like  the  English  of  the  A.  V., 
or  the  German  of  Luther,  naturally  determined  the 
Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the  Jews.  It  is  more 
correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dialect  Hellenistic  than 
Alexandrine,  though  the  form  by  which  it  is  char- 
acterized may  have  been  peculiarly  Alexandrine  at 
first. — i.  The  position  of  Palestine  was  peculiar. 
The  Aramaic  (Syro-Chaldalc),  which  was  the  na- 
tional dialect  after  the  Return,  existed  side  by  ade 
with  the  Greek.  (Money.)  Both  languages  seem 
to  have  been  generally  understood,  though,  if  ve 
may  judge  from  other  instances  of  bilingual  conn- 
tries,  the  Aramaic  would  be  the  chosen  language  for 
the  common  intercourse  of  Jews  (2  Mc.  vii.  8,  21, 
27).  It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  believe,  that 
our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people ;  and 
it  appears  that  He  used  the  same  in  the  more  pri- 
vate acts  of  His  life  (Mk.  ill.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34 ;  Mat 
xxvli.  46 ;  Jn.  i.  43,  compare  xx.  16).  But  the 
habitual  use  of  the  LXX.  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  with  the  Greek 
dialect ;  and  the  judicial  proceedings  before  Pilate 
must  have  been  conducted  in  Greek. — 5.  The  Roman 
occupation  of  Syria  was  not  altogether  without  in- 
fluence upon  the  language.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Latin  words,  chiefly  referring  to  acts  of  gov- 
ernment, occur  in  the  Greek  N.  T.,  and  are  probably 
only  a  sample  of  larger  innovations  (e.  g.  Cessrs, 
"  centurion,"  "  denarius,"  "  legion,"  "  Libertines," 
"  Pretorium,"  &c.).  Other  woi-ds  in  common  use 
were  of  Shemltic  ("  corban,"  "  Rabbi,"  &c.),  Persian 
(magi,  "  paradise,"  &c.),  or  Egyptian  origin  (e.  g.  Gr. 
baion,  A.  V.  "branches"  in  Jn.  xii.  13).— 6.  The 
language  moulded  under  these  various  influences 
presents  many  peculiarities,  both  philological  and 
exegetlcal,  which  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  a 
clear  light.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  most 
strangely  assumed  that  the  linguistic  forms  pre- 
served in  the  oldest  MSS.  are  Alexandrine,  and  not 
in  the  widest  sense  Hellenisiie,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications  of  the  N.  T. 
phraseology  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  strict 
grammatical  analysis.  These  errors  are  necessarily 
fatal  to  all  real  advance  in  the  accurate  study  of  the 
words  or  sense  of  the  apo.<tollc  writings.  But  much 
has  been  done  lately  by  Tlschendorf,  Winer,  and  the 
later  commentators  (Fritzsche,  Liicke,  Bieek,  Meyer, 
Alford),  to  open  the  way  to  a  sounder  understand- 
ing both  of  the  form  and  of  the  substance  of  the 
N.  T.  In  detail  comparatively  little  remains  to  be 
done,  but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  lan- 
guage as  a  whole  is  vet  to  be  desired. — 7.  The  for- 
mal differences  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  (rom  clas- 
sical Greek  are  partly  differences  of  vocabulary 
and  partly  differences  of  construction.  Old  words 
are  changed  in  orthography  or  in  inflection,  new 
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words  and  rare  or  novel  constructions  are  intro- 
duced. But  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  both  as  to 
its  lexicography  and  as  to  its  grammar,  is  based  on 
the  language  of  the  LXX. — 8.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  X.  T.  language  hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a 
rare  and  remote  connection  with  interpretation. 
They  illustrate  more  or  less  the  general  history  of 
the  decay  of  a  language.  Other  peculiarities  have 
a  more  important  bearing  on  the  sense.  These  arc 
in  part  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1.)  expression 
or  (2.)  construction,  and  in  part  (3.)  modifications 
of  language  resulting  from  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  (1.)  The  general  character- 
istic of  Hebraic  expression  is  vividness,  as  sim- 
plicity is  of  Hebraic  syntax.  Hence  there  is  found 
constantly  in  the  \.  T.  a  personality  of  language 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  used)  which'  is  foreign  to 
classical  Greelc.  At  one  time  this  occurs  in  the 
.substitution  of  a  pregnant  metaphor  for  a  simple 
word  ;  at  another  time  in  the  use  of  prepositions  in 
place  of  cases;  at  another  in  the  use  of  a  vivid 
phrase  for  a  preposition;  and  sometimes  the  one 
personal  act  is  used  to  describe  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper.  (2.)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax 
of  the  N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduotion  of  Hebrew 
forms.  Two  great  features,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished froni  classical  s)-ntax,  may  be  specially  sin- 
gled out.  It  is  markedly  deficient  in  the  use  of 
particles  and  of  oblique  and  participial  construc- 
tions. Sentences  are  more  frequently  coordinated 
than  subordinated.  One  clause  follows  another 
rather  in  the  way  of  constructive  parallelism  than 
by  distinct  logical  sequence.  Only  the  simplest 
words  of  connection  are  used  in  place  of  the  subtle 
varieties  of  expression  by  which  Attic  writers  ex- 
hibit the  interdependence  of  numerous  ideas.  Calm 
emphasis,  solemn  repetition,  grave  simplicity,  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  truths,  give  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Scripture  a  depth  and  permanence 
of  effect  found  nowhere  else.  Constructions  which 
are  most  distinctly  Hebraic  are  not  those  which  give 
the  deepest  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  N.  T.  diction, 
but  rather  that  pervading  monotony  of  form  which, 
though  correct  in  individual  clauses,  is  wholly  foreign 
to  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  classical  Greek.  The 
character  of  the  style  lies  in  its  total  effect  and 
not  in  separable  elements.  (3.)  The  purely  Chris- 
tian element  in  the  N.  T.  requires  the  most  care- 
ful handling.  Words  and  phrases  already  partially 
current  were  transfigured  byembod}ing  new  truths, 
and  for  ever  consecrated  to  their  service.  To  trace 
the  history  of  these  is  a  delicate  question  of  lexi- 
cography which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. There  is  a  danger  of  confounding  the  apos- 
tolic usage  on  the  one  side  with  earlier  Jewisli 
usage,  and  on  the  other  with  later  ecclesiastical  ter- 
minology.— 9.  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The 
complexity  of  the  elements  which  it  involves  makes 
the  inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it 
aside.  The  overwhelming  importance,  the  manifold 
expression,  the  gradual  development  of  the  mes- 
sage which  it  conveys,  call  for  more  intense  devo- 
tion in  the  use  of  every  faculty  trained  in  other 
schools,  but  do  not  suppress  inquiry.  The  Gospel 
is  for  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  reason  as  well  as  the  spirit.  The  literal 
sense  of  the  apostolic  writings  must  be  gained  in 
the  same  way  as  the  literal  sense  of  any  other  wri- 
tings, by  the  fullest  use  of  every  appliance  of  schol- 
arship, and  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the 
necessary  and  absolute  connection  of  words  and 
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thoughts.  No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiaritj 
of  idiom,  no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order, 
can  be  neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  ex- 
pression, and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aj«ide  any 
part  as  trivial  or  indifferent. — 10.  The  importance 
of  investigating  most  patiently  and  most  faitlifully 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  must  be  felt 
with  tenfold  force,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
literal  sense  is  the  outward  embodiment  of  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  which  lies  beneath  and  quickens  every 
part  of  Holy  Scripture.     Olo  Testament. 

New  Ye«r.    Trimpkts,  Feast  or. 

Kf-zl'sh  (fr.  Heb.  =  illunlrious,  Ge8.\  ancestor 
of  certain  Nethinini  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  64  ;  Neh.  vii.  66). 

Ke'zlb  (fr.  Heb.  =  Garrison  2),  a  city  in  the  low- 
land ("  valley"  6)  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43 
only),  in  the  same  group  with  Keilau  and  Mare- 
siiAii.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  road 
between  Elcutheropolis  and  Hebron,  seven,  or  nine 
(Eusebius),  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it  is 
identified  with  the  ruins  of  Leil  Ntuih,  or  Chirbth 
Nasib,  two  hours  and  a  quarter  from  Beit  Jibrin,  on 
a  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady  n- 
Sur,  The  place  is  in  the  low  billy  ground  between 
the  mountains  and  the  plain. 

Kik'baz  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  deity  of  the  Avites, 
introduced  by  them  into  Samaria  in  the  time  6f 
Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  81).  There  is  no  certain 
information  as  to  the  character  of  the  deity,  or  the 
form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The  Rabbins'  derived 
the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root  ndbach,  to  bark,  and 
hence  assigned  to  it  the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog- 
headed  man.  There  is  no  obvious  improbability  in 
this  :  the  Egv'ptians  worshipped  the  dog.  Some  in- 
dications of  the  worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found 
in  Syria,  a  colossal  figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly 
existed  between  Berytus  {Beirut)  and  Tripolis.  On 
one  of  the  slabs  found  at  Khorsabad  and  represented 
by  Botta,  we  have  the  front  of  a  temple  depicted 
with  an  animal  near  the  entrance,  evidently  a  bitch 
suckling  a  puppy,  the  head  of  the  animal  having, 
however,  disappeared.  The  worship  of  idols  rep- 
resenting the  human  body  with  the  head  of  an 
animal  (compare  Nisrocb)  was  common  among  the 
Assyrians.  According  to  another  equally  unsatis- 
factory theory,  Nibhaz  =  the  god  of  the  nether 
world  of  the  Sabian  worship  (Gesenius). 

Sib'shan  (Heb.  iiffhi  soil,  Ges. ;  a  furnace,  Fii.), 
one  of  the  six  cities  in  the  "  wilderness  "  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  62),  i.  e.  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  site  unknonm.     Desert  2 ;  Es-OEni. 

Ki*fll'Bor  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  rotiqiterur  or  vietorioua, 
Cruden).  1.  Son  of  Patroclus  (2  Mc.  viii.  9);  s 
general  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wars  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  I.  He  took  part  in  the 
first  expedition  of  Lysias,  b.  c.  166  (1  Mc.  iii.  88), 
and  was  defeated  with  his  fellow-<.-ommander  at  Em- 
mans  (iv. ;  compare  2  Mc.  viii.  9  ff.).  After  tlie 
death  of  Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysias,  he  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mc.  vii.  26),  who 
appointed  him  governor  of  Judea  (2  Mc  xiv.  12),  a 
command  whicli  he  readily  undertook  as  one  "  who 
bare  deadly  hate  unto  Israel"  (1  Mc.  vii.  26).  At 
first  he  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  Judas  (Ma<*cabees),  but  when  his  treach- 
erous designs  were  discovered  he  had  recourse  to 
violence.  A  battle  took  place  at  Capbarsalama, 
which  was  indecisive  in  its  results ;  but  shortly  after 
Judas  met  him  at  Adasa  (b.  c.  161 X  and  Nicanor 
fell  "  first  in  the  battle."  A  general  rout  followed ; 
and  the  thirteenth  of  Adar,  on  which  the  engagement 
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took  place,  "  the  day  before  Mardocheus'  day,"  was 
ordained  to  be  kept  for  ever  as  a  festival  (vii.  49 ; 
2  Mc.  XV.  36).  There  are  some  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  narratives  in  1  and  2  Maccabees  as  to 
Nicanor.  Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  1  Maccabees.— 2t  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons 
(Acts  vi.  6).  According  to  the  Pseudo-Hippolytus 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  "  died  at 
the  time  of  Stephen's  martyrdom."     Deacon. 

•  Mrh'o-las  (in  some  copies)  =  Nicolas. 

Xir-o^emns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  conqueror  of  the  people, 
Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex. ;  fr.  Heb.  =  innocent  of  blood,  i.  e. 
free  from  iniquity,  upright,  Wetstein),  a  Pharisee,  a 
ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  teacher  of  Israel  (Jn.  iii.  1, 
10),  whose  secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion 
of  the  discourse  recorded  only  by  SL  John  (1-21). 
The  high  station  of  Nicodemus  as  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  avowed  scorn  under 
which  the  rulers  concealed  their  inward  connction 
(2;  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  secrecy  of  the  inter- 
view. A  constitutional  timidity  is  discernible  in  the 
character  of  the  inquiring  Pharisee.  Thus  the  few 
words  which  he  interposed  against  the  rash  injustice 
of  his  colleagues  are  cautiously  rested  on  a  general 
principle  (vii.  50),  and  betray  no  indication  of  his 
faith  in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised.  And 
even  when  the  power  of  Christ's  love,  manifested 
on  the  cross,  had  made  the  most  timid  disciples 
bold,  Nicodemus  does  not  come  forward  with  his 
splendid  gifts  of  affection  until  the  example  had 
been  set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
station  in  society  (xix.  39).  In  these  three  notices 
of  Nicodemus  a  noble  candor  and  a  simple  love  of 
truth  shine  out  in  the  midst  of  hesitation  and  fear 
of  man.  We  can  therefore  easily  believe  the  tradi- 
tion that  after  the  resurrection  he  became  a  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Christ,  and  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Peter  and  John.  All  the  rest  that  is 
recorded  of  him  is  highly  uncertain.  It  is  said  that 
the  Jews,  in  revenge  for  his  conversion,  deprived 
him  of  his  office,  beat  him  cruelly,  and  drove  him 
from  Jerusalem ;  that  Gamaliel,  his  kinsman,  hos- 
pitably sheltered  him  till  liis  death  in  a  country- 
house,  and  gave  him  honorable  burial  near  the  body 
of  Stephen,  where  Gamaliel  himself  was  afterward 
interred.  The  three  bodies  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered,  August  3,  415,  which  day  was  set  apart 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  honor  of  the  event.  If 
the  Nicodemus  of  St.  John's  Gospel  be  identical 
with  the  Nicodemus  Ben  Gorion  of  the  Talmud,  he 
must  have  lived  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  is 
not  impossible,  since  the  term  "  old,"  in  Jn.  iiL  4, 
may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus  himself. 
"  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  also  called  "  the  Acts 
of  Pilate,"  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  of  very 
little  value. 

KliH>-la'i-taB«8,  or  KIc-e-la'i-tSBS  (fr.  Gr.,  literally 
=  followers  of  Nicolas,  Rbn.  -V.  T.  Lex. ;  see  be- 
low). On  the  question  how  far  the  sect  mentioned 
by  this  name  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15,  was  connected  with 
the  Nicolas  of  Acts  vi.  5,  and  the  traditions  that 
have  gathered  round  his  name,  see  Nicolas.  It  will 
here  be  considered  how  far  we  can  get  at  any  distinct 
notion  of  what  the  sect  itself  was,  and  in  what  re- 
lation it  stood  to  the  life  of  the  Apostolic  age.  It 
has  been  suggested  aa  one  step  toward  this  result 
th.it  the  name  before  us  was  symbolic  rather  than 
historical.  The  Greek  Ntkolaoa  is,  it  has  been  said, 
an  approximate  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Balaam, 
the  lord,  or,  according  to  another  derivation,  the 
devourerof  ike  people  (compare  Bev.  iL  14,  15,  with 


Jude  10  ff.  and  2  Pet  ii.  10  ff.).  If  we  accept  this 
explanation  we  have  to  deal  with  one  sect  instead 
of  two.  The  sect  itself  comes  before  us  as  pi\ 
sen  ting  the  ultimate  phase  of  a  great  controvers^ 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  unit  v 
of  the  Church,  and  afterward  to  taint  its  puritv 
The  controversy  itself  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  tiic 
Gentiles  were  admitted  in  any  large  numbers  into 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Were  the  new  converts  to 
be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  * 
The  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  ques- 
tion calmly  and  wisely.  (Paul.)  The  burden  of  the 
Law  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples. 
They  were  to  abstain,  among  other  tilings,  from 
"  meats  offered  to  idols  "  and  from  "  fornication  "' 
(Acts  XV.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as 
the  great  charter  of  the  Church's  freedom.  Strange 
as  the  close  imion  of  the  moral  and  the  positive 
commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  to 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sins  were  very 
closely  allied,  often  even  in  the  closest  proximity  of 
time  and  place.  The  messages  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia  and  the  later  Apostolic  Epistles  (2  Peter  and 
Jude)  indicate  that  the  two  evils  appeared  at  that 
peripd  also  in  olose  alliance.  The  teachers  of  the 
Church  branded  them  with  a  name  which  expn>se'i 
their  true  character.  The  men  who  did  and  lau<;ht 
such  things  were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii. 
15;  Jude  11).  They,  like  the  false  prophet  of 
Pethor,  united  brave  words  with  evil  deeds.  In  a 
time  of  persecution,  when  the  eating  or  not  eating 
of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  more  than  ever  a 
crucial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded  men 
more  than  ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent 
(Rev.  iL  13,  14).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  a  yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  ini- 
purities  of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of  tl; 
Christian  Church.  (Feasts  of  Charity.)  And  aK 
this  was  done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply 
as  an  indulgence  of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  8y^- 
tem  supported  by  a  "  doctrine,"  accompanied  b  ■ 
the  boast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  ]  i. 
These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followers  oi 
Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions 
about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the  same  di-^ 
tinctive  evils  (so  Prof.  Plumptre).  It  confirms  tl) 
view  which  has  been  taken  of  their  character  to  fir.' 
that  stress  is  laid  in  the  first  instance  on  th 
"  deeds  "  of  the  Nicolaitans.  To  hate  those  dccti  - 
is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church  that  otherwise  is  weak 
and  faithless  (Rev.  ii.  6).  To  tolerate  them  is  well- 
nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory  of  having  been  faithful  un- 
der persecution  (14,  15). 

Kie'o-las  (fr.  Gr.  =  conqueror  of  the  people,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a  proselyte  t  ■ 
the  Jewish  faith.  When  the  Church  was  still  coi. 
fined  to  Jerusalem  he  became  a  convert ;  and  1  ic- 
ing a  man  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Iloly  (ihost 
and  of  wisdom,  he  was  chosen  (Acts  vi.  5)  by  tli 
whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  to  be  one  of  the  fir- 
seven  deacons.  (Deacos.)  A  sect  of  Nicolaitan> 
is  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6, 15 ;  and  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  this  Nicolas  was  connected  with 
them,  and  if  so,  how  closely.  The  Nicolaitans 
themselves,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenirtis, 
claimed  him  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inni 
curate  writer,  relates  some  details  of  the  Hk'  ' ' 
Nicolas  the  deacon,  and  describes  him  as  gra<iiiiilly 
sinking  into  the  grossest  impurity,  and  becomin?: 
the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  other  immoral 
sects.    The  *ame  account  is  believed,  at  least  to 
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some  extent,  by  Jerome  and  other  writers  in  the 
fourth  century;  but  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
tiuditionury  account  of  the  character  of  Nicolas 
given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more 
discriminating  writer  than  Epiphanius  (so  Mr.  Bul- 
lock). He  states  that  Nicolas  led  a  cliaste  life  and 
brought  up  his  children  in  purity  ;  that  on  a  certain 
occasion,  having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the 
npustles  as  a  jealous  husband,  he  rcpcllcti  the 
charge  by  offering  to  allow  his  wife  to  become  the 
wife  of  any  other  person  ;  and  that  he  was  in  the 
liubit  of  repeating  a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle  Matthias  also-^that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight 
against  the  Hcsh  and  to  abuse  it.  His  words  were 
perversely  interpreted  by  the  Xicolaitans  as  author- 
ity for  their  immoral  practices.  Theodoret,  in  his 
account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the  foregoing  statement 
of  Clement;  and  charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  false 
dealing  in  borrowing  the  name  of  the  deacon.  Tille- 
mont  (and  so  Grotius)  concludes  that  if  not  the  ac- 
tut.l  founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  occa- 
sion to  the  formation  of  the  sect  Neander  held 
that  some  other  Nicolas  was  the  founder.  Prof. 
Schaff  (Hixtory  cf  (he  Apostolic  Church,  g  1 69)  re- 
gards the  Nicolaitans  as  having  sprung  from  the 
Nicolas  of  Acts  vL  5,  "  who  apostatized  from  the 
truth  and  became  the  founder  of  an  Antinomian 
(inostic  sect"  Dr.  Alford  also  {on  Ji(v.  ii.  6)  be- 
lieves the  associate  of  the  apostles  made  shipwreck 
of  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

Ki-cop'o-Us  (Gr.  city  of  victory).  I.  In  Tit  Hi.  12, 
the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle,  St 
Paul  was  intending  to  pass  the  coming  winter,  and 
where  he  wished  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  meet  him. 
Nothing  is  found  in  the  Epistle  itself  to  determine 
which  Nicopolis  (in  Asia,  .iVfrica,  or  Europe)  is  here 
intended.  One  Nicopolis  was  in  Thrace,  near  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.  The  subscription  (which, 
liowever,  is  of  no  authority)  fixes  on  this  place, 
ailing  it  the  Macedonian  Nicopolis,  and  such  is  the 
view  of  Chrysostora  and  Theodoret  Another  Ni- 
copolis was  in  Cilicia — and  Hchrader  pronounces  for 
this ;  but  this  opinion  is  connected  with  a  peculiar 
theory  regarding  the  apostle's  journeys.  Dr.  How- 
son  believes  that  Jerome's  view  is  correct,  and  that 
the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  celebrated  city  of 
Epirus,  built  by  Aigustus  in  memory  of  the  battle 
of  Actium,  and  on  the  ground  which  his  army  oc- 
cupied before  the  engagement.  In  the  apostle's 
time  it  was  the  chief  city  of  Western  Greece.  Pos- 
sibly St.  Paul  was  arrested  here,  and  taken  thence 
to  Rome  for  his  final  trial  (so  Dr.  Howson).  Nicop- 
olis was  on  a  peninsula  to  the  W.  of  the  bay  of 
Actium,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation.  Its  re- 
mains are  extensive,  three  miles  N.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Prcvesa, — 2,  A  post-biblical  name  of  Em- 
macs  2. 

Kl'ger  (L.  hlcLck\  is  the  additional  or  distinctive 
name  given  to  Simeon  6  (Acts  xiii.  I).  He  is  not 
known  except  in  that  passage. 

Kight  [nite].  The  period  of  darkness,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning twilight,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Initil,  or 
layiidh  (A.  V.  almost  uniformly  translated  "  night," 
sometimes  "  night  season  "  [Job  xxx.  17,  &c.] ;  Gr. 
nux).  It  is  opposed  to  "  day,"  the  period  of  light 
(Gen.  L  5,  14,  &c.).  Following  the  OrienUl  sunset 
is  the  brief  evening  twilight  (Heb.  nenheph.  Job  xxiv. 
15, rendered  "  night"  in  Is.  v.  11,  xxi.4,  lix.  10),  when 
the  stars  appeared  (Job  iii.  9).  This  is  also  called 
"evening"  (Heb.  Web,  Pro  v.  vii.  9;  translated 
"  night "  in  Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vil  4),  but  the  Hebrew 
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term  which  especially  denotes  the  evening  twilight  ia 
'd/a/JA  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "  dark  ;  "  Ez.  xii.  6,  7, 12). 
This  period  of  the  day  must  also  be  that  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "  night "  when  Ikiaz  winnowed  his  barley 
in  the  evening  breeze  (Ru.  iii.  2).  The  time  of  mid- 
night (iii.  7 ;  Ex.  xi.  4 )  or  gre^.te^t  darkness  is  called 
in  Prov.  vii.  9  "  the  pupil  of  night "  (A.  V.  "  black 
night ").  The  periml  between  midnight  and  the 
morning  twilight  was  generally  selected  for  attack- 
ing an  enemy  by  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  19).  The  morn- 
ing twilight  is  denoted  by  the  same  term  {urthtjJi) 
as  the  evening  twilight,  and  is  unmistakably  intend- 
ed in  1  Sam.  xxx.  17;  Job  vii.  4,  A.  V.  "dawning 
of  the  day;"  Ps.  cxix.  147,  A.  V.  "  dawning  of  the 
morning ;  "  possibly  also  in  Is.  v.  11,  A.  V.  "  night" 
"Night"  figuratively  (so  Gesenius,  Robinson,  kc.) 
=  calamity,  adversity,  misery  (Job  xxxv.  10;  Is. 
xxi.  11  ;  llic.  iii.  6,  kc.) ;  moral  and  spiritual  <Iark- 
ness,  or  ignorance  and  sin  (Rom.  xiii.  12;  1  Th.  v, 
6);  death  (Jn.  ix.  4,  &c.).  Curo.noloot  I. ;  Dark- 
N»:ss ;  Watciirs  ok  Night. 

Mght'-hawk  (Ileb.  tahmda  or  tachmdt).  Bochart, 
whom  Gesenius  and  Rosenmijiler  follow,  has  .en- 
deavored to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  oc- 
curs only  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut  xiv.  15)  in  the  list  of 
unclean  birds,  denotes  the  male  ostrich.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  points  to  some  bird  of  prey, 
though  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  particu- 
lar species  indicated.  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  per- 
haps Onkelos,  understand  some  kind  of  ovl ;  most 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  translate  indefinitely  a  rapa- 
lioru  lird.  Michaclis  l^elieves  some  kind  of  swallow 
(Birundo)  is  intended.  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
is  countenanced  by  Col.  C.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto),  and 
Mr.  Gosse  (in  Fairbairn).  The  night-hawk  or  night- 
jar of  Europe  (Ca//rM/(?</5rw»  Europaut),  or  a  closely 
allied  species,  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  belongs  to  a 
genus  closely  connected  with  superstitions  in  all 
countries.  It  is  migratory,  appears  only  in  the  twi- 
light, preys  on  the  wing  upon  insects,  has  bright 
eyes,  and  a  wide  mouth,  and  makes  a  peculiar  jar- 
ring sound.  As  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  are  agieed 
that  the  Hebrew  denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  safer  to  follow  these  versions  than  modem 
commentators  (so  Mr.  Houghton).  The  Gr.  glaux, 
by  which  the  LXX.  translates  the  Hebrew,  is  used 
by  Aristotle  for  some  common  species  of  owl,  prob- 
ably for  the  Strix  Jlammea  (white  owl)  or  the  Si,r- 
nium  stridtda  (tawny  owl).  Probably  the  Hebrew 
word  may  denote  the  Strix  Jfatntma  or  the  Athtne 
tneridionalis,  which  is  extremely  common  in  Pales* 
tine  and  Egypt.     Owl  4. 

"  iMgbt'-noB'ster.    Owl  5, 

Kllf.  \.  NamtH  of  the  Xile.  The  Hebrew  name* 
of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other  rivers.  The 
word  Nile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  The  Hebrew 
names  are— (a.)  Shihor  or  Mchor  =  the  Hack. 
(SninoR  OF  Egypt  ;  Sihor.)  The  idea  of  blackness 
conveyed  by  this  word  has,  as  we  should  expect  in 
Hebrew,  a  wide  sense  (Colors);  but  apparently  in- 
dicates a  very  dark  color,  (b.)  Yi6r  is  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Egyjitian  atnr,  aiir,  and  the  Coptic  rirro 
or  iaro.  Yior,  in  the  singular,  is  used  of  the  Nile 
alone  (Gen.  xli. ;  Ex.  i.  22,  ii.  8,  6  ;  Am.  riil  8,  ix. 
5,  A.  V.  "  flood  "  in  both,  kc),  except  in  Dan.  xiL 
5-7,  where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris  (com- 
pare x.  4),  is  intended  by  it  In  the  plural  this 
name  is  applied  to  the  branches  and  canals  of  the 
Nile  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  44  ;  Ez.  xxix.  8  ff.,  xxx.  12);  but 
it  is  also  used  of  streams  or  channels,  in  a  general 
sense,  when  no  particular  ones  are  indicated  ^see  Is. 
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xxxiii.  21 ;  Job  xxviii.  10).  (Ritkr  8.)  (<•.)  If^har 
Mitsraifim,  A.  V.  "  the  river  of  Egypt  "  (Gen.  xv. 
18).  (River  1.)  {d.)  Xahal  or  nachal  Alitsrayim, 
A.  V.  "  the  RIVER  OF  Egypt,"  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  "  the  torrent "  or  "  brook  of  Egypt," 
and  to  designate  a  desert  stream  at  Rhinocorura, 
now  El-ArUth,  on  the  eastern  border.  This  name 
was  supposed  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  to  signify  the  Nile, 
for  it  occurs  in  cases  parallel  to  those  where  Shihor 
is  employed  (Num.  sxxiv.  5  ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47  ;  1  K. 
viii.  65  ;'  2  K.  xxiv.  7  ;  Is.  xxvii.  12).  (Brook  4  ; 
River  2.)  (e.)  Nahdreii  Cush  =  the  rivers  of  Cash, 
A.  V.  "  rivers  of  Ethiopia,"  mentioned  only  in  the 
extremely  difficult  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  xviii. 
From  the  use  of  the  plural  we  must  suppose  them 
to  be  the  confluents  or  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  (See 
also  Ska  4.) — The  Nile  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Bahr 
en-Neel  =  the  river  Nile,  the  word  bahr  being  ap- 
plied to  seas  and  the  greatest  rivers.  The  Egyptians 
call  it  Bnhr,  or  the  river  alone ;  and  call  the  inunda- 
tion en-Xeel,  or  the  Mle. — With  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians the  river  was  sacred,  and  had,  besides  its  or- 
dinary name  already  given,  a  sacred  name,  under 
which  it  was  worshipped,  Hapee,  or  Hapee-mu,  the 
abiisn,  or  the  abyss  of  waters,  or  th^  hiddev.  Cor 
responding  to  the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the  Upper 
Country  and  the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  called  Hapee-res 
(the  Southe)ti  ^7/e),  and  Hapee-meheet  {the  Northern 
Nile),  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river  in  Nubia 
as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  god  Nilus  (L.  := 
Nile)  was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  stout  man  having  woman's  brea«ts. 
(Idolatry.) — 2.  Description  of  the  Nile.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  has  been  for  ages 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  geography.  Ptolemy 
(second  century  a.  c.)  says  that  its  sources  are  in 
two  lakes,  one  situated  in  6^"  south  latitude  and  57" 
east  longitude,  the  other  in  7"  south  latitude  and  65' 
east  longitude,  these  lakes  being  fed  by  streams  from 
the  snow-clad  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  a  range  re- 
ported to  extend  from  E.  to  W.  in  12|°  south  latitude. 
These  statements,  long  regarded  as  true,  but  after- 
ward rejected,  have  been  confirmed  in  the  main  by  re- 
cent discoveries.  The  English  expeditions  of  Captains 
Burton  and  Speke  in  1856-8,  of  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant  in  1860-63,  and  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Samuel 
W.)  Baker  and  his  wife  in  1861-5,  have  established 
the.  conclusion  that  the  White  Nile,  called  in  Ar. 
Bahr  el-Abyad  (=  the  white  sea  or  white  river),  the 
western  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  that  unite  at 
Khartoom,  proceeds  from  two  great  lakes  lying  un- 
der the  equator  and  directly  S.  of  Egypt.  Of  these, 
the  eastern  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Ukerewe  and 
by  its  discoverers  the  Victoria  N'yanza  (=  lake), 
was  discovered  August  3,  1858,  by  Captiin  J.  II. 
Speke,  who  suggested  that  the  Nile  issues  from  its 
northern  extremity,  which  he  could  not  then  visit. 
In  July,  1862,  Captain  Speke  found  that  the  Victoria 
N'yanza,  which  is  perhaps  250  miles  E.  to  W.,  and 
200  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  lies  mostly  S.  of  the 
equator,  pours  itself  into  the  Nile  over  the  Ripon 
FalN,  which  are  about  twelve  feet  high,  400  to  500 
fi'Ct  broad,  and  3,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Kitangule,  which  he  regards  as  an  important 
affluent  of  the  Nile,  was  discovered  in  January, 
1862,  falls  into  the  Victoria  Lake  on  the  W.  side, 
has  an  average  breadth  of  about  eighty  yards,  and  a 
current  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  The  Nile 
thus  rolls  over  34°  of  latitude,  or  more  than  2,300 
miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  windings 
of  the  river  increase  this  length  several  hundred 
miles,  making  the  Nile  longer  than  the  Amazon, 


the  Mississippi,  or  the  Missouri,  and  surpassed  aalr 
by  the  entire  course  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  sec- 
ond or  western  of  the  two  lakes,  the  Luta  N'zig^.  nr 
M'wootan  N'zige,  of  the  natives,  the  Albert  N'vai 
or  Albert  Lake,  of  Baker,  was  discovered  by  Iii 
March  14,  1864,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  fm: 
nearly  3'  north  latitude  to  between  1"  and  2'  son; 
latitude,  where  its  upper  part  turns  to  the  W., 
further  extent  being  unknown.     It  may  be  tht 
fore  300  or  400  miles   long,  and  50  to  lOu  ,i, 
wide.     Its  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  i 
by  Baker  at  2,720  feet.     The  Victoria  Nile  (i  - 
set  River  of  Speke,  which  issues  from  the  north. : 
end  of  the  Victoria  Lake  at  Ripon  Falls,  passes  uv 
Karuma  Falls  (five  feet  high),  Murchison  Falls  (1:  ■ 
feet  high),  and  rapids  of  miles  in  length,  and  after  i 
course  N.  W.  and  W.  of  more  than  200  miles,  ent' 
the  Albert  Lake  near  its  northern  end.     On  the  ^ 
side  of  Albert  Lake  are  the  Blue  Mountains,  whi. 
rise  about  7,000  feet  above  the  lake  level.     The  lake 
indeed  is  from  500  to  2,000  feet  or  more  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country.     "  The  i 
tual  basin  of  the  Nile,"  says  Baker,  "  is  included  1 
tween  about  22°  and  39°  east  longitude,  and  from  '■. 
south  to  18°  north  latitude.  The  drainage  of  that  vast 
area  is  monopolized  by  the  Egyptian  river.    The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes,  the  two  great  equatorial 
reservoirs,  are  the  recipients  of  all  affluents  S.  of  the 
equator ;  the  Albert  Lake  being  the  grand  reservoir 
in  which  are  concentrated  the  entire  waters  from 
the  south,  in  addition  to  tributaries  from  the  Bine 

Mountains,  from  the  N.  of  the  equator The 

Victoria  gathers  all  the  waters  on  the  E.  side,  and 
sheds  them  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Al- 
bert."    The  White  Nile  issues  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  Albert  Lake,  and  is  navigable  for  some 
distance,  but  rushes  down  several  cataracts  before 
it  reaches  Goudokoro  (4^  55'  north   latitude),  to 
which  place — a   station   of   the   ivory   and   .-lave 
traders,  occupied  only  about   two   months  dnririr 
the  year — steamers  have  ascended  from  the  M< 
terranean.     Khartoom,  the  chief  depot  of  the  S' 
dan  slave-trade,  is  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  iu 
north  latitude  15°  29',  a  "miserable,  filthy,  and  un- 
healthy spot"     The  tribes  that  dwell  on  the  White 
Nile  and  about  its  sources  are  for  the  most  part 
negroes,  only  partially  clothed  or  entirely  "-i    ' 
brutal,  degraded,  and  heathenish,  some  of  1 1 
nibals,  almost  const.mtly  engaged  in  wars, 
untrustworthy,  suspicious  of  strangers,  and  di^l•l»- 
to  throw  all  possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  iiit» 
gent,  philanthropic,  or  Christian  enterprise.     51  n    i 
has  been  indeed  accomplished  by  travellers  in  s|!' 

of  all  these  obstacles  and  the  innumerable  'i 

to  which  they  were  exposed ;  but  much  - 
mains  to  be  done  before  these  dark  regions  w      i 
been  fully  explored,  and  "Ethiopia  shall  stretch  < 
her  hands  unto  God  "  (see  B.  S.  xxi.  425  ff. ;  N< 
American    Revi/te,    No.    214,   for  January,    18<;: 
Baker's  Afhtrt  N'yanza,  &c.).     Though  the  Wli 
Nile  is  the  longer  of  the  two  chief  confluents  of  i 
Nile,  and  brings  down  a  larger  quantity  of  «  ator  lli 
the  other,  yet  it  is  the  shorter  (the  Bahr  el-Azrak, 
Blue  River)  which  brings  down  the  decayed  vol 
table  matter  and  alluvial  soil  that  make  the  > 
the  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.     The  H '' 
el-Azrak  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.    T: 
two  streams  form  a  junction  at  Khartoom,  r-^  ' 
seatof  government  of  Sooditn,  or  the  Black  < 
under  Egyptian  rule.     Further  to  thenortli  a: 
great  river,  the  Atbara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  < 
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Azrak,  in  Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main  stream, 
which,  for  tho  remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  re- 
ceive one  tributary  more.  Tlirougiioul  tiie  rest  of 
tlie  valley,  the  Nile  does  not  greatly  vary,  excepting 
that  in  Lower  Nubia,  throu<;ii  liie  fall  of  its  level 
by  the  piving  way  of  a  barrier  in  ancient  times,  it 
does  not  inundate  the  valley  on  eitlur  hantl.  From 
time  to  time  its  course  is  impeded  by  cataracts  or 
rapids,  scmetimes  extending  many  miles,  until,  at 
the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary  of  Kgypt,  it  sur- 
mounts the  last  obstacle.  After  a  course  of  about 
550  miles,  at  a  short  distance  below  Cairo  and  the 
Tyramids,  the  river  parts  into  two  great  branches, 
which  water  the  Delta,  nearly  forming  its  bound- 
aries to  the  E.  and  W.,  and  flowing  into  the  shallow 
Mediterranean. — The  references  to  the  Nile  in  the 
S<.'riptures  are  mainly  to  its  characteristics  in  Egypt. 
There  above  the  Delta,  its  average  breadth  may  be 
put  at  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  except 
wliere  large  islands  increase  the  distance.  In  the 
Dt  Ita  its  branches  are  usually  narrower.  The  water 
is  extremely  sweet,  especially  at  the  season  when  it 
is  turbid.  It  is  said  by  the  people  that  those  who 
have  drunk  of  it  and  letl  the  country,  must  return  to 
drink  of  it  again.  The  great  annual  phenomenon 
of  the  Nile  is  the  inundation,  the  failure  of  which 
produces  a  famine,  for  Egypt  is  virtually  without 
rain  (see  Dout.  xi.  10-12;  Zech.  xiv.  17,  18).  At 
Khartoom  the  increase  of  the  river  is  ob.<crved  early 
in  April,  but  in  Egypt  the  first  signs  of  ri.<ing  occur 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  generally  the  regu- 
lar increase  does  not  begin  until  some  days  after, 
the  inundation  commencing  about  two  months  after 
the  solstice.  The  river  then  pours,  through  canals 
and  cuttings  in  the  bank,  which  are  a  Utile  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  soil,  over  the  valley,  which  it 
covers  with  sheets  of  water  (Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8,  xlvii. 
1,2;  Am.  viii.  7, 8,  ix.  5).  It  attains  to  its  greatest 
height  about,  or  not  long  after,  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, and  then  falling  more  slo«ly  than  it  had  risen, 
sinks  to  its  lowest  point  at  the  end  of  nine  months, 
there  remaining  stationary  for  a  few  days  before  it 
again  begins  to  rise.  The  inundations  are  very 
various,  and  when  they  are  but  a  few  feet  deficient 
or  excessive  cause  great  damage  and  distress.  The 
rise  of  a  good  inundation  is  about  forty  feet  at  the 
First  Cataract,  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  at  Cairo, 
and  about  four  feet  at  the  Rosetta  and  Dau)ietta 
mouths.  (Fami.ne.)  The  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always 
charge<l  with  alluvium,  especially  during  the  inunda- 
tion ;  bnt  the  annual  deposit,  excepting  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  is  very  small  in  compar- 
ison with  what  would  be  conjectured  by  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  subjects  of  this  nature.  Inquirers 
have  come  to  diflTerent  results  as  to  the  rate,  but  the 
discrepancy  does  not  generally  exceed  an  inch  in  a 
century.  The  ordinary  average  increase  of  the  soil 
in  Egypt  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  a  century. 
(Max.)  The  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the 
deposit  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
calculate,  from  its  present  depth,  when  the  river 
first  began  to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so  deeply 
covered  with  the  rich  alluvium.  In  Upper  Egvpt 
the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream,  flowing  rapidly  be- 
tween high,  steep  mud-banks,  scarped  by  the  con- 
stant rush  of  the  water,  which  from  time  to  time 
washes  portions  away,  and  stratified  by  the  regubr 
deposit  On  either  side  rise  the  bare  yellow  moun- 
tains, usually  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a 
thousand,  looking  froin  the  river  like  cliffs,  and  often 
honeycombed  with  the  entrances  of  tombs.  Fre- 
quently the  mountain  on  either  side  approaches  the 
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'  river  in  a  rounded  promontory.  Rarely  l>oth  moun- 
tains  confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed,  rising  st«'C[>ly 
'  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel  thrutigii 
which  the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  currtnt  (Job 
xxviii.  10,  11  y).  In  Lower  Egypt  the  chief  differ, 
eneos  arc  that  the  view  is  spread  out  in  one  rich 
plain,  only  bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  the  desert, 
of  which  the  edge  is  low  and  sandy,  unlike  the 
mountains  above,  though  essentially  the  same,  and 
that  the  two  branches  of  the  river  are  narrower 
than  the  undivided  stream.  On  cither  bank,  during 
Low  Nile,  extend  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
ntar  the  river-side  stretch  long  groves  of  palm- 
trees.  The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain,  stand- 
ing upon  mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  surrounded 
by  palm-groves,  and  yet  higher  dark-brown  mounds 
mark  where  of  old  stood  towns,  with  wliich  often 
"their  memorial  is  perished"  (1*8.  ix.  6).  The  vil- 
lages  are  connected  by  dikes,  aU.ng  which  pass  the 
chief  roads.  The  banks  of  .the  river  are  enlivened 
by  the  women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and, 
like  riiaraoh's  <!aughter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of 
kine  and  bufl'aloes  which  are  driven  down  to  dijnk 
'  and  wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swamps, 
I  like  the  good  kine  that  I'haraoh  saw  in  his  dream 
j  as  "he  stood  by  the  river,"  which  were  "coming 
I  up  out  of  the  river,"  and  "  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  " 
!  (A.  V.  "yEAiiow,"  Gen.  xli.  1,  2).  The  river  itself 
abounds  in  fish,  which  anciently  formed  a  chief 
means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
I  try.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert  looked  l){ick  with 
regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt :  "  We  remember  the 
fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely  "  (Num.  xt 
6).  In  the  Thebais  crocodiles  are  found,  and  during 
;  Low  Nile  they  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun 
I  upon  the  sand-banks.  The  crocodile  is  constantly 
I  spoken  of  in  the  Rible  as  the  emblem  of  Pharaoh, 
I  especially  in  Ezekiel.  (Dragon  2;  Leviathan.) 
The  great  difft'rence  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in 
the  present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  some  of  its  branches  (Is.  xix.  5;  Ez. 
XXX.  12),  and  the  ceasing  of  some  of  its  chief  vege- 
table products ;  and  the  chief  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  cultivable  land,  as  dependent  on  the  Nile,  is 
the  result  of  the  niin  of  the  fish-pools  and  their  con- 
duits, and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  fisheries 
(Is.  xix.  8,  10;  Fish).  The  river  was  famous  for 
its  seven  branches,  and  under  the  Roman  dominion 
eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however,  there  were 
but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus  notices  that 
there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says  that  two,  the 
present  Daroietta  and  Rosetta  branches,  were  origi- 
nally artificial,  and  he  therefore  speaks  of  "  the  five 
mouths"  (Ildt.  ii.  10).  Now,  as  for  a  long  period 
past,  there  are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed 
branches  but  these  two  that  Herodotus  distinguis^hea 
as  originally  works  of  man.  The  monuments  and 
the  narratives  of  ancient  writers  show  us  in  the  Nile 
of  Egypt  in  old  times  a  stream  bordered  by  flags  and 
reeds,  the  covert  of  abundant  wild-fowl,  and  bearing 
on  its  waters  the  fragrant  flowers  of  the  various- 
colored  lotus.  Now  in  Egypt  scarcely  any  reeds  or 
water-plants — the  famous  papyrus  (Rkep  2)  being 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  and  the  lotus  almost  un- 
known— are  to  be  seen,  excepting  in  the  marshes 
near  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xix.  7).  Of  old  the 
great  river  must  have  shown  a  more  fair  and  busy 
scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kinds  were  ever 
passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of,  temples, 
and  the  ganiens  that  cxtendi-il  around  the  light 
summer  pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley,  with 
one  great  square  sail,  white,  or  with  variegated  pat- 
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tern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus  skiflf 
(Egypt),  dancing  on  tlie  water,  and  carrying  the 
seekers  of  pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with 
arrows,  or  knock  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the 
wild-fowl  that  abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage 
in  the  dangerous  chase  of  the  hippopotamus  (Be- 
hemoth) or  the  crocodile.  The  Nile  is  constantly 
before  us  in  the  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt  Into  it 
tl>e  male  children  were  cast ;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some 
canal  or  pool,  was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter  when  she  went  down  to 
bathe.  When  the  plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred 
river — a  main  support  of  the  people — and  its  waters 
everywhere,  were  turned  into  blood.  Meufhis  ;  Os ; 
Plagces,  the  Tex  ;  Thebes. 

Nim'rah  (Heb.  limpid  and  sweet  water,  Ges.),  a 
place  mentioned  (Num.  xxxii.  3  only)  among  those 
in  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead."  If 
it  =  Beth-nimrah  (ver.  36),  it  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  By  Eusebius,  however,  it  is  cited  as  a 
"  city  of  Reuben  in  Gilead."  A  wady  and  a  town, 
both  called  Nimreh,  have  been  met  with  in  BeUi- 
enii/eh,  E.  of  the  Lejah,  and  five  miles  X.  W.  of 
KunawAt.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  Xiinrin  is 
said  to  be  attached  to  a  watercourse  and  site  of  ruins 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  two  miles  E.  of  the  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wadif  SkaUb,  N.  N.  E.  from  Jericho. 
Robinson  (i.  551 ;  Fhi/s.  Geog.  87),  Porter  (in  Kitto), 
&c.,  make  these  ruins  =  the  site  of  Nimrah  or  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  the  copious  springs  near  them  =:  "  the 
waters  of  Ximrim." 

Mm  rim  (Heb.  limpid  and  sicect  waters,  Ges.),  the 
Wa  ters  of,  a  stream  or  brook  within  the  country 
of  Moab,  which  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv.  6,  and 
Jeremiah  xlviii.  34).  We  should  perhaps  look  for 
the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  Proper,  L  e.  on  the 
southeastern  shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea  (so  Mr. 
Grove).  A  name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  in 
the  Wadi/  en-Xetneirah  and  Burj  en-Xemeirah,  which 
are  situated  on  the  beach,  about  half-way  between 
the  southern  extremity  and  the  promontory  of  el- 
Lisan.      Eusebius  places  it  N.  of  Soora,  1.  e.  Zoab. 

NiMRAH. 

Nln'rod  (Heb.  a  rebel  ?  Ges. ;  tJie  hero  or  valiant 
one,  Fii.),  a  son  of  Ccsh  and  grandson  of  Ham.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  a  passage  ((Jen.  x. 
8  flF.)  which,  from  the  conciseness  of  its  language,  is 
involved  in  considerable  uncertainty,  a.  We  may 
notice  the  Heb.  terms  gihbor  (ver.  8 ;  Giants  2),  and 
ffibbor  Isaifid  tipknei/  Yihovdh  (ver.  9),  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  "  mighty  "  and  "  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord."  The  idea  of  any  moral  qualities  being  con- 
veyed by  these  expressions  may  be  at  once  rejected. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  betokening  personal  prow- 
ess with  the  accessory  notion  of  gigantic  stature. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  prowess  of 
Nimrod  rested  on  his  achievements  as  a  hunter  or 
as  a  conqueror.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew words  would  undoubtedly  apply  to  the  former, 
but  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  a  pro- 
verbial expression  originally  current  in  the  land  of 
Nimrod,  where  the  terms  significant  of  "  hunter  " 
and  "hunting  "  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
forays  of  the  sovereigns  against  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. But  the  context  certainly  favors  the  special 
application  of  the  term  to  the  case  of  conquest. — b. 
The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  expression  in 
ver.  10,  '*  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in 
connection  with  the  commencement  of  ver.  1 1,  which 
admits  of  the  double  sense :  "  Out  of  that  land  went 
forth  Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  "  out 
of  that  land  be  went  forth  to  Assyria,"  aa  in  the 


'  margin.     These  two  passages  mutually  react 
I. each  other;  for  if  the  words  "beginning  of 
kingdom  "  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  "  Us 
Jirst  kingdom,"  or,  as  Gesenius  renders  it, "  the  toi- 
ritory  of  which  it  was  at  first  composed,"  then  the 
expression  implies  a  subsequent  extension  of  Ift 
kingdom,  in  other  words,  that  "  he  went  forth  to 
Assyria  "  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  with  the  Targums  of  Onk»- 
los  and  Jonathan,  Bochart,  Keil,  Delitzsch,  Knobd, 
Kalisch,  Murphy,  Eadie   [in  Fairbaim],  &c.).     H 
however,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  "out  of  that  land, 
went  forth  Asshur  "  (so  A.  V.,  with  the  LXX.,  Vul. 
gate,  Syriac,  Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Michaelis,  J. 
P.  Smith  [in  Kitto],  &c.),  then  no  other  sense  can 
be  given  to  ver.  10  than  that  "  the  capital  of  hi-* 
kingdom  was  Babylon,"  though  the  expression  mu- 
be  equally  applied  to  the  towns  subsequently  m. 
tioned.      This  rendering  appears  untenable  in  :-. 
respects  (so  Mr.  Bevan),  and  the  expression  n. . 
therefore  be  cited  in  support  of  the  mai^nal  rendu 
ing  of  ver.  11.     With  regard  to  the  latter  passage, 
either  sense  is  permissible  in  point  of  grammatical 
construction.     Authorities,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, are  divided  on  the  subject,  but  the  most  weighty 
names  of  modem  times  support  the  marginal  reii- 
dering,  as  it  seems  best  to  accord  with  historical 
truth. — The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then. 
are  (1.)  that  he  was  a  Cushite;  (2.)  that  he  esta 
lished  an  empire  in  Shisar  (the  classical  Babylonia 
the  chief  towns  being  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Calseh  :    and  (3.)  that  he  extended   this  empire 
northward  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  over  As- 
syria, where  he  founded  a  second  group  of  capitals, 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,   and  Reses.      These 
events  correspond  to  and  may  be  held  to  represent 
the  salient  historical  facts  connected  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire.     (1.)  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race  that  first  held 
sway  in  the  Lower  Babylonian  plain  was  of  Cushite 
or  Hamitic  extraction.     The  name  Cush  itself  was 
preserved  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  countri'  - 
under  the  forms   of  Cossael,   Cissia,  Cuthah,  a 
Susiana  or  Ckuzistan.     The  earliest  written  langun. 
of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us  from  existing  inscr 
tions,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Ep\ 
and  Ethiopia.    Even  the  name  Nimrod  appears  in  i ' 
list  of  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  twenty-second  i 
nasty,  but  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  <!•  •  ■ 
to  have  been  of  Assyrian  extraction.— {2.)  T 
liest  seat  of  empire  was  in  the  south  part  of  tin  ; 
Ionian  plain.     The  large  mounds,  which  for  ma: 
centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  of  ancient  citi<  - 
have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of  the  dat'  ~ 
and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can  assign  tin 
highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  hy  t!i. 
mounds  of  Niffer  (perhaps  the  early  Babel,  tlmiiirh 
also  identified  with  Calneh),   Warka  (the  Biblicil 
Erech),  Muphrir  (Cr),  and  SenAereh  (Ellasar),  whi: 
the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the  title  Aix" 
Akkad,  by  which  the  founder  and  embellisher  ft 
those  towns  was  distinguished.    The  date  of  th»ir 
foundation  may  be  placed  at  about  B.  c.  22i>'> 
The  Babylonian  empire  extended  its  swa> 
ward  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  at  a  pciiu  - 
anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  li 
thirteenth  century  b.  c.     The  existence  of  Xinev- 
itself  can  be  traced  up  by  the  aid  of  Egyptian  ni< ' 
uments  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ct  • 
tury  B.  c.     Our  present  information  does  n  * 
rait  us   to    identify   Nimrod    with  any  \>*- 
known  to  us  either  from  inscriptions  or  from  l 
cal  writers.     Josephus  makes  him  the  violent  and 
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insolent  builder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  Ori- 
entals identify  hinj  with  the  constellution  Orion. 
AraD  tradition  malces  him  an  idolater  and  persecu- 
tor of  Abraham.  To  him  the  modern  Arabs  ascril>e 
all  the  great  works  of  ancient  times,  e.  p.  the  bir» 
i\7mrM<i  (Babel,  Towkr  of),  Tel  .Vi>/i ru(/ near  Bag- 
dad, the  dam  of  Suhr  Nimrud  acros.4  the  Tigris 
below  Mosul,  and  the  mound  of  Nimrfid  in  the 
same  nei,i;hborh(MKl.     Xixj^'kh. 

Nln'shi  (Ileb.  dravn  ovi,  navftl,  Ges. ;  Jah  i»  Br- 
vealfr,  Fii.),  grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  is  generally 
called  "the  son  of  Nim.«hi"  (1  K,  xix.  10;  2  K.  ix. 
2,  14,  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

•  Wn'e-Te,  a  Latin  form  of  Nineveh  (Mat  xil.  41 ; 
Lk.  xi.  32). 

Kin'e'Veh  (Heb.  «Vy  [or  abode]  of  Xinus,  Schl. ; 
pee  below),  in  N.  T.  Xiseve,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  empire  of  Assyria  ;  a  city  of 
great  power,  size,  and  renown,  u.<;ually  include<i 
among  the  most  ancient  cities  of  which  there  is 
any  historical  record  (so  Mr,  Layard,  the  original 
author  of  this  article).  The  name  appears  to  be 
compounded  from  that  of  an  Assyrian  deity.  Kin, 
corresponding,  it  is  conjectured,  with  the  Greek 
Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the  names  of  several 
Assyrian  kings,  as  in  Kimis,  the  mythic  founder, 
according  to  Greek  tradition,  of  the  city.  In  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to 
be  called  the  city  of  Bel.  Nineveh  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  0.  T.  in  connection  with  the  primitive  dis- 
persement  and  migrations  of  the  human  race. 
Asshur,  or,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  which 
is  generally  preferred,  Nimrod,  is  there  described 
(Gen.  X.  11)  as  extending  his  kingdom  from  the 
land  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to  Ass- 
syria  in  the  north,  and  founding  four  cities,  of  which 
the  most  famous  was  Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was 
.  ..Dsequently  known  to  the  Jews  a.s  "  the  land  of 
Nimrod  "  (compare  Mic.  v.  6),  and  was  believed  to 
have  been  first  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Babylon. 
The  kingdom  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Assyrians  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  0.  T.  as  connected  with  the  Jews  at 
a  very  early  period  (Num.  xxiv.  22,  24  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8,  &c.) :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundati(m  of 
Nineveh  in  Genesis  no  further  mention  is  made  of 
the  city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or  the 
eighth  century  b.  c,  supposing  we  accept  the  earliest 
date  for  that  narrative,  which,  however,  according 
to  some  critics,  must  be  brought  down  to  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  In  this  book  neither  Assyria  nor  the 
Assyrians  are  mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  the 
prophet  was  sent  being  termed  the  "  king  of  Nine- 
veh," and  his  subjects  "  the  people  of  Nineveh." 
Assyria  is  first  called  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Men- 
ahem,  about  b.  c.  770.  Nahum  (?  b.  c.  645)  direcU 
his  prophecies  against  Nineveh  ;  only  once  against 
the  king  of  Assvria  (ch.  iii.  18).  In  2  K.  xix.  36 
and  Is.  xxxvii.  37  the  city  is  first  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Sennache- 
rib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the  temple 
of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chr.  xxxii.  21,  where  the 
same  event  is  described,  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  Zephaniah,  about 
B.  c.  630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  kingdom  to- 
gether (oh.  ii.  13);  and  this  is  the  last  mention  of 
Nineveh  as  an  existinfi  city.  Ez.  xxxi.  mentions  the 
nation  as  ruined.  Jer.  xxv.,  entimerating  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,"  omits  the  nation  and  city. 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  assumed  that  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the  em- 
pire took  place  between  the  time  of  Zephaniah  and 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.     The  exact  period  of 


these  events  has  consequently  been  fixed,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  concurn-nt  evidence  derived  from 
classical  history,  at  b.  c.  M)V>.  It  may  have  cn-currcd 
twenty  years  earlier.  (Medes.)  The  city  wan  tlien 
laid  waste,  it8  monuments  destroyed,  and  ita  in- 
habitants scattered  or  carried  away  into  captivity. 
It  never  rose  again  from  its  ruins.  This  total  di«- 
appearancc  of  Nineveh  is  fully  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane hii*t(>ry.  Herodotus  (i.  I»3)fipeak8  of  theTi;:ris 
aa  "  the  river  ujxtn  which  the  town  of  Nineveh  (or- 
merly  stotid,"  Xenophon,  with  the  10,0o«)  Greeks, 
encamped  during  his  retreat  on,  or  very  near,  its 
site  (B.  c.  401 ),  but  docs  not  mention  its  name.  The 
historians  of  Alexander,  except  Arrian,  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the  con- 
queror must  have  actually  marched.  His  great  vic- 
tory over  Darius  (b.  c.  331)  was  won  almost  in  Kight 
of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  latir  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  c.  g.  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
could  only  have  derived  any  independent  knowledge 
they  possessed  of  Nineveh  from  traditions  of  no 
authority.  They  concur,  however,  in  placing  it  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  During  the  Koman 
period,  a  small  castle,  or  fortified  town,  appears  to 
have  stood  on  some  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  It  appears  to  have  borne  the  ancient  tradition- 
al name  of  Nineve,  as  well  as  its  corrupted  form  of 
Ninos  and  Ninus.  The  Roman  settlement  appears 
to  have  been  in  its  turn  abandoned,  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  when  Heradius  gained  the  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
fought  on  the  very  site  of  the  ancient  city,  a.  o. 
627.  After  the  Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Tigris  bore  the  name  of  "  Ninawi." 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  men- 
tions the  site  of  Nineveh  as  occupied  by  numerous 
inhabited  villages  and  small  townships.  The  name 
remained  attached  to  the  ruins  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Tribes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary  Arabs, 
and  Chaldean  and  Syrian  Giristians,  dwell  in  small 
mud-built  villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  the 
country  round  the  ruins ;  and  occasionally  a  tril»e 
of  wandering  Kurds,  or  of  Bedouins  from  the  tk-sert, 
will  pitch  their  tents  amongst  them.  After  the 
Arab  conquest  of  the  west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one 
time  the  flourishing  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, rose  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  Traditions  of  the  unrivalled  size  and  mag- 
nificence of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Arab  geog- 
raphers. Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that  the  city 
formed  a  quadrangle  of  160  stadia  by  90,  or  alto- 
gether of  480  stadia  (  =  60  miles),  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for 
three  chariots  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  de- 
fended by  1,500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height. 
According  to  Strabo  it  was  larger  thon  Babylon, 
which  was  885  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the  O.  T.  wo 
onlv  find  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor  and  wealth 
of  "the  city  (Jon.  iii.  2,  3,  iv.  11).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  accounts  of  Diodorus  are  for  the  most  part  al>- 
j  surd  exaggerations  founde<l  upon  fabulous  tradi- 
tions, for  which  existing  remains  nflTonl  no  warrant. 
'  The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  Assyria, 
It  ha.s  been  observed  that  the  territory  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria 
'  proper  was  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and 
'  that  almost  within  the  immediate  neighlwrhood  of 
'  the  copital  petty  kings  appear  to  have  ruled  over 
I  semi-independent  states',  owning  allegiance  and  pay- 
',  ing  tribute  to  the  great  I^jrd  of  the  Empire,  "the 
,  King  of  Kings,"    according  to  his  Oriental  title, 
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who  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  The  fall  of  the  capital  was 
the  signal  for  universal  disruption. — 77ie  Ruins. 
Previous  to  recent  excavations  and  researches,  the 
ruins  which  occupied  the  presumed  site  of  Nineveh 
seemed  to  consist    of  mere    shapeless  heaps  or 


mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish.  Unlike  the  vast" 
masses  of  brick  masonry  which  mark  the  site  of 
Babylon,  they  showed  externally  no  signs  of  arti» 
ficial  construction,  except  perhaps  here  and  there 
the  traces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.   Some 
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of  these  mounds  were  of  enormous  dimensions — 
looking  in  the  distance  rather  like  natural  eleva- 
tions than  the  work  of  men's  hands.  Upon  and 
around  them,  however,  were  scattered  innumerable 
fragments  of  pottery.  Some  had  been  chosen  by 
the  scattered  population  of  the  land  as  sites  for  vil- 
lages, or  for  small  mud-built  forts.  The  summits 
of  others  were  sown  with  corn  or  barley.  During 
the  spring  months  they  were  covered  with  grass 
and  flowers,  bred  by  the  winter  rains.  The  Arabs 
call  these  mounds  Jel,  the  Turcomans  and  Turks 
Teppeh,  both  words  being  equally  applied  to  natural 
hills  and  elevations.  They  diflfer  greatly  in  form, 
size,  and  height.  Some  are  mere  conical  heaps, 
varying  from  60  to  1 60  feet  high ;  others  have  a 
broad  flat  summit,  and  very  precipitous  cliff-like 


sides,  furrowed  by  deep  ra^anes  worn  by  the  wint<?r 
rains.  Such  mounds  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
region  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris,  in  which  Nineveh 
stood,  and  some  of  them  must  mark  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian  capital.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  de- 
termine which  ruins  arc  to  be  comprised  within  the 
actual  limits  of  the  ancient  city.  The  northern  ex- 
tremity of  tiie  principal  collection  of  mounds  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  the 
Shereef  Khan,  and  the  southern  at  Nimroud,  about 
six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  great  Zab,  the  ancient  Lycus.  Eastword 
they  extend  to  Khorsabad,  about  ten  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Shereef  Khan,  and  to  Karamless,  about  fifteen 
miles  N.  E.  of  Nimroud.  Within  the  area  of  this 
irregular  quadrangle  are  to  be  found,  in  every  direc- 
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tion,  traces  of  ancient  edifices  and  of  former  popu-  I  remains  of  fortified  enclosures  or  stronpholdn,  de- 
lation. It  comprises  various  separate  and  distinct  fended  by  walls  and  ditches,  towers  and  rumparta. 
groups  of  ruins,  four  of  which,  if  not  more,  are  the  \  The  principal  are — (1.)  the  group  imutediatcly  op- 
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posite  Mosul,  including  the  great  mounds  of  Kou- 
yunjik  (also  called  by  the  Arabs,  Armousheeyah) 
and  Nebbi  Yunus ;  (2.)  that  near  the  junction  of 
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the  Tigris  and  Zab,  comprising  the  mounds  of  Xim- 
roud  andAthur;  (8.)  Khorsabad,  about  ten  miles 
E.  of  the  former  river;  (4.)  Shereef  Khan,  about 
five  and  a  half  miles  N.  of  Kouyunjik ; 
and  (5.)  Selamiynh,  three  miles  N.  of 
Niraroud  (see  map).— (1.)  The  ruins  oppo- 
site Mosul  consist  of  an  enclosure  formed 
by  a  continuous  line  of  mounds,  resembling 
a  vast  embankment  of  earth,  but  marking 
the  remains  of  a  wall,  the  western  face  of 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  two  great 
mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Xebbi  Yunus. 
E.  of  this  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  line  of  defi-nccs,  consisting  of 
moats  and  ramparts.  The  inner  wall  forms 
an  irregidar  quadrangle  with  very  unequal 
sides — the  northern  being  2,888  yards,  the 
western,  or  the  river  face,  4,C88,  the  east- 
em  (where  the  wall  is  almost  the  segment 
of  a  circle)  6,80<>  yards,  and  the  southern 
but  little  more  than  l.OOO;  altogether 
13,200  yards,  or  7i  Fnglihh  miles.  The 
present  height  of  this  earthen  wall  is  be- 
tween 40  and  50  feet.  Here  and  there  a 
mound  more  lofty  than  the  rest  covers  the 
remains  of  a  tower  or  a  gateway.  The  walla 
appear  to  have  been  originally  face<l,  at 
least  to  a  certain  height,  with  stono- 
masonrv,  some  remains  of  which  have  been 
discovered.  The  mound  of  Kouyunjik  is 
of  irregular  fonn,  being  nearly  square  at  the 
S.  W.  corner,  and  ending  almost  in  a  point 
at  the  N.  E.     It  is  about  1,300  yards  in 
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length,  by  500  in  its  greatest  width ;  its  greatest  height 
is  96  feet,  and  its  sides  are  precipitous,  with  occasional 
deep  ravines  or  watercourses.  The  summit  is  nearly 
flat,  but  falls  from  the  W.  to  the  E.  A  small  village, 
now  abandoned,  formerly  stood  upon  it  The  Khosr, 
a  narrow,  but  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  sweeps 
round  the  S.  side  of  the  mound  on  its  way  to  the 
Tigris.  Anciently  dividing  itself  into  two  branches, 
it  completely  surrounded  Kouyunjik.  Nebbi  Yunus 
is  considerably  smaller  than  Kouyunjik,  being  about 
530  yards,  by  430,  and  occupying  an  area  of  about 
40  acres.  In  height  it  is  about  the  same.  Upon  it 
is  a  Turcoman  village  contiiining  the  apocryphal 
tomb  of  Jonah,  and  a  burial-ground  held  in  great 
sanctity  by  Mohammedans.  Remains  of  entrances 
or  gateways  have  been  discovered  in  the  N.  and  E. 
■walls.  The  Tigris,  now  about  one  mile  distant, 
formerly  ran  beneath  the  western  wall  (a),  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  two  great  mounds.  The  northern 
(6)  and  southern  (d)  faces  were  strengthened  by 
deep  and  broad  moats.     The  eastern  (c)  being  most 
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accessible  to  an  enemy,  was  most  strongly  fortified. 
The  Khosr,  before  entering  the  enclosure,  which  it 
divides  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  ran  for  some 
distance  almost  parallel  to  it  (/).  The  remainder 
of  the  wall  was  protected  by  two  wide  moats  (/t), 
fed  by  the  stream.  In  addition  there  were  a  ram- 
part or  ramparts  of  earth,  and  a  moat  between  the 
inner  walls  and  the  Khosr.  S.  of  this  stream  a 
third  ditch,  about  200  feet  broad,  excavated  in  the 
rock,  extended  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
eastern  face,  joining  the  moat  on  the  S.     An  enor- 


mous outer  rampart  of  earth,  still  in  some  parts 
above  80  feet  high  (?),  completed  the  defences  on 
this  side.  A  few  mounds  outside  the  ramparts 
probably  mark  the  sites  of  detached  towers  or  for- 
tified posts.  It  is  remarkable  that  within  the  en- 
closure, with  the  exception  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi 
Yunus,  no  mounds  or  irregularities  in  the  surface 
of  the  soil  denote  ruins  of  any  size. — (2.)  Ximroud 
consists  of  a  similar  enclosure  of  consecutive  mounds 
— the  remains  of  ancient  walls.  The  system  of  de- 
fences is,  however,  very  inferior  in  importance  and 
completeness  to  that  of  Kouyunjik.  The  indica- 
tions  of  towers  occur  at  regular  intervals ;  108  may 
still  be  traced  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides.  The  area 
forms  an  irregular  square  about  2,331  yards  by 
2,095,  containing  about  1,000  acres.  The  X.  and 
E.  sides  were  defended  by  moats,  the  W.  and  S.  walls 
by  the  river,  which  once  flowed  immediately  beneath 
them.  On  the  S.  W.  face  is  a  great  mound,  700 
yards  by  400,  and  covering  about  60  acres,  with  a 
cone  or  pyramid  of  earth,  about  140  feet  high,  ris- 
ing in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  it.  At 
the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
group  of  lofty  mounds,  called  by  the 
^?=^  Arabs,  after  Nimrod's  lieutenant, 
— =-  Athiir  (compare  Gen.  x.  11).^3.) 
The  enclosure-walls  of  Khorsabad 
form  a  square  of  about  2,000  yards. 
They  show  the  remains  of  towers  and 
gateways.  There  are  apparently  no 
traces  of  moats  or  ditches.  The  mound 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  group  of 
ruins  rises  on  the  X.  W.  face.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts  or  stages, 
the  upper  about  650  feet  square,  and 
80  feet  high,  and  the  lower  adjoining 
it,  about  1,350  by  300.  Its  summit 
was  formerly  occupied  by  an  Arab  vil- 
lage. In  one  comer  is  a  pyramid  or  cone,  like 
that  at  Ximroud,  but  much  smaller.  Within  the 
interior  are  a  few  mounds,  but  no  traces  of  con- 
siderable buildings. — (4.)  Shereef  Khan,  so  called 
from  a  small  village  in  the  neighborhood,  consists 
of  a  group  of  mounds  of  no  great  size  when 
compared  with  other  Assyrian  ruins,  and  without 
traces  of  an  outer  wall. — (5.)  Selamiyah  is  an 
enclosure  of  irregular  form,  situated  upon  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  about  5,000  yards 
in  circuit,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  410 
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acres,  apparently  once  surrounded  by  a  ditch  or 
moat.  It  contains  no  mound  or  ruin,  and  even  the 
rampart  has  in  many  places  nearly  disappeared. 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  Arab"  town  once  of 
some  importance,  but  now  reduced  to  a  miserable 
Turcoman  village. — The  preater  part  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  of  late  have  thrown  so  much  light 
upon  the  history  and  condition  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Nineveh  were  made  in  the  ruina  of 
Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Khorsubad.  The  first 
traveller  who  carefully  examined  the  supposed  site 
of  the  city  was  Mr.  Rich,  formerly  political  agent 
for  the  Kast  India  Company  at  Bagdad ;  but  his 
investigations  were  almo.st  entirely  confinwl  to 
Kouyunjik  and  the  surrounding  mounds,  of  which 
he  made  a  survey  in  1 820.  From  them  he  obtained 
a  few  relics,  such  as  inscribed  pottery  and  bricks, 
cylinders  and  gems.  He  subsequently  visited  the 
mound  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however,  he  was  un- 
able to  make  more  than  a  hasty  examination.  Sev- 
eral travellers  described  the  ruins  after  Mr.  Rich, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore  them  system- 
atically until  M.  Botta  was  appointed  French  consul 
at  Mosul  in  1843.  The  French  government,  having 
given  the  necessary  funds,  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad 
were  fully  explored.  They  consisted  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  number  of  halls,  rooms,  and  passages,  for 
the  most  part  wainscoted  with  slabs  of  coarse  gray 
alabaster,  sculptured  with  figures  in  relief,  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  being  formed  by  colossal  human- 
headed  winged  bulls.  No  remains  of  exterior  ar- 
chitecture of  tiny  great  importance  were  discovered. 
The  calcined  limestone  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  charred  wood  and  charcoal  showed  that  the  build- 
ing had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could  only 
be  restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story.  The 
collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Louvre, 
Paris,  came  from  these  ruins.  M.  Botta's  discov- 
eries at  Khorsabad  were  followed  by  those  of  Mr. 
Layard  at  Nimroud  and  Koupinjik,  made  between 
1845  and  1850.  The  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found 
to  contain  the  ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices, 
erected  at  different  periods.  The  most  ancient 
stood  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  platform,  the  most 
recent  at  the  S.  E.  In  general  plan  and  in  con- 
struction they  resembled  the  ruins  at  Khorsabad — 
consisting  of  a  number  of  halls,  chamlwrs,  and 
galleries,  panelled  with  sculptured  and  inscribed 
alabaster  slabs,  and  opening  one  into  the  other  by 
doorways  generally  formed  by  pairs  of  colossal 
human-headed  winged  bulls  or  lions.  The  exterior 
architecture  could  not  be  traced.  The  lofty  cone 
or  pyramid  of  earth  adjoining  this  edifice  covered 
the  ruins  of  a  building  the  basement  oi  which  was 
a  square  of  1P5  feet,  and  consisted,  to  the  height 
of  20  feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
faced  on  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of  stone  carefully 
squared,  bevelled,  and  adjusted.  Upon  this  solid 
substructure  there  probably  rose,  as  in  the  Babylo- 
nian temples,  a  succession  of  platforms  or  stages, 
diminishing  in  size,  the  highest  having  a  shrine  or 
altar  upon  it.  (Babf.i-,  Tower  of.)  A  vaulted 
chamber  or  gallery,  100  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  12 
high,  crossed  the  centre  of  the  mound  on  a  level 
with  the  summit  of  the  stone-masonry.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its  contents 
at  some  remote  period,  and  may  have  been  a  royal 
sepulchre — the  tomb  of  Ninus,  or  Sanlanapalus, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Nineveh.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  raised  by  the  son  of  the  king 
who  built  the  N.  W.  palace,  and  whose  name  in  the 
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cuneiform  inscriptions  is  supposetl  =  Sardanapahi*. 
Shalmanubar  or  Shalnmneser,  the  builder  of  this 
tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  mound  a  second  palace,  which  appeam  to 
have  been  destroyed  to  furnish  materials  for  Inter 
buildings.  The  black  obelisk,  now  in  the  Britioh 
Museum,  woa  found  among  itii  ruins.     On  the  W. 


face  of  the  mound,  and  adjoining  the  centre  palace, 
are  the  remains  of  a  third  edifice,  built  by  the  grand- 
son of  Shalmanubar,  wboae  name  b  nmi  Ivo-Loab, 
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and  who  is  believed  to  be  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Esar-haddon  raised  (about  b.  c.  680) 
at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  platform  another  royal 
abode  of  considerable  extent,  but  constructed  prin- 
cipally with  materials  brought  from  his  predeces- 
sor's palaces.  In  the  opposKe  or  S.  E.  corner  are 
the  ruins  of  a  still  later  palace  built  by  his  grand- 
son Ashur-emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  size  and  in  splen- 
dor to  other  Assyrian  edifices.  At  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  stood  a  palace  built 
by  Sennacherib  (about  "b.  c.  700),  exceeding  in  size 
and  in  raagniticence  of  decoration  all  othei"s  hither- 
to explored.  It  occupied  nearly  100  acres.  Though 
but  partially  examined,  about  60  courts,  halls  (some 
nearly  150  feet  square),  rooms,  and  passages  (one 
200  feet  long),  have  been  discovered,  all  panelled 
with  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster.  The  entrances 
to  the  edifice  nnd  to  the  principal  chambers  were 
flanked  by  groups  of  winged  human-headed  lions 
and  bulls  of  colossal  proportions — some  nearly  20 
feet  in  hei,.iht ;  27  portals  thus  formed  were  exca- 
vated by  Mr.  Layard.  A  second  palace  was  erected 
on  the  same  platform  by  the  son  of  Esar-haddon, 
Sardanapalus  III.  In  it  were  discovered  sculptures 
of  great  interest  and  beauty,  but  no  propylaja  or 
detached  buildings.  At  Shereef  Khan  are  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  but  no  sculptured  slabs  have 
been  dug  up  there.  It  was  founded  by  Sennacherib, 
and  added  to  by  his  grandson.  At  Selamiyah  no 
remains  of  buildings  nor  any  fragments  of  sculpture 
or  inscriptions  have  been  discovered. — The  Assyrian 
edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in  general  plan,  con- 
struction, and  decoration,  that  one  description  will 
suffice  for  all.  They  were  built  upon  artificial 
mounds  or  platforms,  varying  in  height,  but  gener- 
ally from  30  to  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sui^ 
rounding  country,  and  solidly  constructed  of  regular 
layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  as  at  Ximroud,  or  con- 
sisting merely  of  earth  and  rubbish  heaped  up,  as 
at  Kouyunjik.  This  platform  was  probably  faced 
with  stone-masonry,  remains  of  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Nimroud,  and  broad  flights  of  steps  or 
inclined  waj's  led  up  to  its  summit.  Although  only 
the  general  plan  of  the  ground-floor  can  now  be 
traced,  it  is  evident  that  the  palaces  had  several 
stories  built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  which, 
when  the  building  was  deserted  and  allowed  to  fall 
to  decay,  gradually  buried  the  lower  chambers  with 
their  ruins,  and  protected  the  sculptured  slabs  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  ■  The  depth  of  soil  and 
rubbish  above  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  from  a  few 
inches  to  about  20  feet.  To  this  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish above  them,  the  bas-reliefs  owe  their  extraor- 
dinary preservation.  Tlie  portions  of  tlie  edifices 
still  remaining  consist  of  halls,  chambers,  and  gal- 
leries, opening  for  the  most  part  into  large  uncov- 
ered courts.  The  partition-walls  vary  from  6  to  16 
feet  in  thickness,  and  are  solidly  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  against  which  is  placed  the  panelling  or 
skirting  of  alabxster  slabs.  No  windows  have  hith- 
erto been  discovered,  and  probably  in  most  of  the 
smaller  chambers  light  was  only  admitted  through 
the  doors.  The  wall,  above  the  wainscoting  of  ala- 
baster, was  plastered,  and  painted  with  figures  and 
ornaments.  The  pavement  was  formed  either  of 
inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster,  or  large  flat  kiln-burnt 
bricks.  It  rested  upon  layers  of  bitumen  and  fine 
sand.  Of  nearly  similar  con.struction  are  the  mod- 
ern houses  of  Mosul.  The  upper  part  and  the  ex- 
ternal architecture  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  both  of 
which  have  entirely  disappeared,  can  only  be  re- 
stored conjecturally,  from  a  comparison  of  monu- 


ments represented  in  the  bas-reliefs,  and  of  edifices 
built  by  nations,  such  as  the  Persians,  who  took 
their  arts  from  the  Assyrians.  By  such  means  Mr. 
Fergusson  ( The  Palaces  of  Xineveh  and  FertepolU 
resloretl)  has,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempted  to  re- 
construct a  palace  of  Nineveh. — The  sculptures, 
except  the  human-headed  lions  and  bulls,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  low  relief.  The  colossal  figures 
usually  represent  the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the 
gods ;  the  smaller  sculptures,  which  either  cover 
the  whole  face  of  the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  bands  of  inscriptions,  represent 
battles,  sieges,  the  chase,  single  combats  with  wild 
I  beasts,  religious  ceremonies,  &c.,  &c.  All  refer  to 
public  or  national  events ;  the  hunting-scenes  evi- 
dently recording  the  prowess  and  personal  valor  of 
the  king  as  the  head  of  the  people — "  the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  The  sculptures  appear 
to  have  been  painted — remains  of  color  having  been 
found  on  most  of  them.  Thus  decorated,  without 
and  within,  the  Assyrian  palaces  must  have  dis- 
played a  barbaric  magnificence,  not,  however,  de- 
void of  a  certain  grandeur  and  beauty,  which  no 
ancient  or  modern  edifice  has  probably  exceeded. 
These  great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  national 
records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
abode  of  the  king  and  tlie  temple  of  the  gods.  No 
building  has  yet  been  discovered  which  possesses 
any  distinguishing  features  to  mark  it  specially  as 
a  temple.  They  are  all  precisely  similar  in  general 
plan  and  construction.  Most  probably  a  part  of 
the  palace  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship  and 
ceremonies. — Sile  of  the  City.  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins 
which  may  be  properly  included  within  the  site  of 
ancient  Nineveh.  According  to  Sir  II.  Rawlinson, 
and  those  who  concur  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
cuneiform  characters,  each  group  of  mounds  we 
have  described  represents  a  separate  and  distinct 
city.  The  name  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Nim- 
roud is  supposed  to  read  "  Kalkhu,"  and  the  ruins 
are  consequently  identified  with  those  of  the  Calah 
of  Gen.  X.  11 ;  Khorsabad  is  Saipna,  as  founded 
by  Sargon,  the  name  having  been  retained  in  that 
of  Sarghun,  or  Saraoun,  by  which  the  ruins  were 
known  to  the  Arab  geographers ;  Shereef  Khan  is 
Tarbisi.  Selamiyah  has  not  yet  been  identified,  no 
inscription  having  been  found  in  the  ruhis.  The 
name  of  Nineveh  is  limited  to  the  mounds  opposite 
Mosul,  including  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  exclude 
even  the  former  mound  from  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  Furthermore,  the  ancient  and  primitive  capi- 
tal of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  Nine- 
veh, but  a  city  named  Asshur,  whose  ruins  have 
been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  a  mound  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  60  miles  S.  of 
Mosul.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  this 
theory  rests  entirely  upon  the  presumed  accuracy 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  that  it  is  totally  et  variance  with  the  accounts 
and  traditions  preserved  by  sacred  and  cla.s.>iical 
history  of  the  antiquity,  size,  and  importance  of 
Nineveh.  The  area  of  the  enclosure  of  Kouyun- 
jik, about  1,800  acres,  was  far  too  small  for  the 
site  of  the  city.  If  Kouyunjik  represents  Nineveh, 
and  Nimroud  Calah,  where  are  we  to  place  Rcson, 
"a  great  city"  between  the  two  (Gen.  x.  12)? 
Scarcely  at  Selamiyah.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  these  groups  of  mounds  are 
not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  royal 
residences,  each  combining  palaces,  temples,  propy- 
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tea,  gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its  peculiar 
name ;  and  that  they  all  formed  part  of  one  great 
city  built  and  added  to  at  different  jM^riods,  and  con- 
sisting of  distinct  quarters  scattered  over  a  very 
large  area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  from  the 
other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  compared  with  Da- 
mascus, Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
with  Delhi.  Only  thus  can  the  ancient  descriptions 
of  Nineveh,  if  any  value  whatever  is  to  be  attached 
to  them,  be  reconciled  with  existing  remains.  As 
at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall  of  enclosure, 
comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that  described  by 
Diodorus,  has  been  discovered  at  Nineveh,  and  no 
such  wall  ever  existed.  The  river  (Jomel,  the  mod- 
em Ghazir-Su,  may  have  formed  the  eastern  boun- 
dary or  defence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  claims  of 
the  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat  to  represent  the  site 
of  the  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  called  Asshur, 
they  must  rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  city  was  founded,  or  added  to, 
they  are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas-Iva, 
the  son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
of  Babylon,  who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured,  about  b.  c. 
1840.  Assyria  and  its  capital  remained  subject  to 
Babylonia  until  b.  c.  1273,  when  an  independent 
Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of  which  fourteen 
kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sherghat.  About 
B.  c.  930  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  asserted,  was 
transferred  by  Sardanapalus  (the  second  of  the 
name,  and  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks)  to  the 
city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calah  (Nimroud),  which  had  been 
founded  by  an  earlier  monarch  named  Shalmanubar. 
There  it  continued  about  250  years,  when  Sennache- 
rib made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the  empire.  These 
assumptions  seem  to  rest  upon  very  slender  grounds, 
and  Dr.  Hincks  altogether  rejects  the  theory  of  the 
Babylonian  character  of  these  early  kings,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  Assyrian.  It  is  believed  that  on  an 
inscribed  terra-cotta  cylinder  found  at  Kslah  Sher- 
ghat, the  foundation  of  a  temple  is  attributed  to 
this  Shamas-Iva.  A  royal  name,  similar  to  that  of 
his  father,  I.*mi  Dagon,  is  read  on  a  brick  from  some 
ruins  in  S.  Babylonia,  and  the  two  kings  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  identical,  though  there. is  no  other  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  (Rawlinson's  HerodottiK,  i.  466,  n. 
6);  indeed,  the  only  son  of  this  Babylonian  king 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  read  Ibil-anu-duina, 
a  name  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  presumed 
viceroy  of  Assliur.  Upon  this  presumed  identifica- 
tion, an  entirely  new  system  of  Assyrian  history 
and  chronology  has  been  constructed,  of  which  a 
sketch  is  given  under  Assyria  (see  also  Rawlinson's 
Herodolm,  i.  489).  But  this  system  is  at  variance 
with  sacred,  classical,  and  monumental  history,  and 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  proven,  until  the  As- 
syrian ruins  have  been  more  completely  examined, 
and  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
has  made  far  greater  progress.  Tradition  contin- 
uously points  to  Nineveh  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
Assyria.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  other  city 
which  enjoyed  this  rank. — Propft'cirs  relating  to 
Mueveh,  and  I llustraHiyns  of  the  OU  T(»tatn*nt. 
These  are  exclusively  contained  in  Nahum  and 
Zephaniah ;  for,  although  Isaiah  foretells  the  down- 
fall of  the  Assyrian  empire  (ch.  x.  and  xiv.),  he 
makes  no  mention  of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  city,  so  that  it  shall 
not  rise  again  from  its  ruins  :  "  With  an  overrun- 
ning flood" he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place 
thereof."  "  He  wiU  make  an  utter  end  ;  affliction 
shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time  "  (i.  8,  9).  "  Thy 
people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  one 


eathereth  them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise** 
(iii.  18,  19).  The  manner  in  which  the  city  should 
be  taken  seems  to  be  indicated.  "  The  defence  »liall 
be  prepared "  (ii.  6)  is  rendered  in  the  marginal 
reading  "  the  covering  or  covcrer  shall  be  prepared," 
and  by  Mr.  Vance  Smith,  "  the  covering  niaihine," 
the  covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  as  being  used  in  sieges. 
(Enoine;  Ram,  Battering;  War.)  Some  commen- 
tators believe  that  "  the  overrunning  flood  "  refer* 
to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  destruction  of  the 
walls  by  an  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  conse«|uent  exposure  of  the  city  to  assault 
through  a  bnach  ;  others,  that  it  applies  to  a  lur^rc 
and  devastating  army.  An  allusion  to  the  overflow 
of  the  river  may  be  contained  in  ii.  6,  "  The  gates 
of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall 
be  <iissolved,"  a  prophecy  su)>posed  to  have  been 
fulfilled  when  the  Medo- Babylonian  army  captured 
the  city.  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either 
Nimroud  or  Kouyuiijik  appears  to  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  likening  of  Nineveh  to  "  a 
pool  of  water"  (ii.  8)  has  been  conjectured  to  refer 
to  the  moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
country  around  Nineveh  c-ould  be  flooded.  The  city 
was  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  "  The  fire  shall 
devour  thy  bars,"  "  then  shall  the  fire  devour  thee  " 
(iii.  13,  15).  The  gateway  in  the  northern  wall  of 
the  Kouyunjik  enclosure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
as  well  as  the  palaces.  The  population  was  to  be 
surprised  when  unprepared,  "  while  they  are  drunk 
as  drunkards  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble 
fully  dry  "  (i.  10).  Diodorus  states  that  the  last 
and  fatal  assault  was  made  when  they  were  over- 
come with  wine.  The  captivity  of  the  iiihal<it.int8, 
and  their  removal  to  distant  provinces,  are  predicted 
(iii.  18).  The  palace-temples  were  to  be  plundered 
of  their  idols,  "  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I 
cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten  imape  "  (i. 
14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its  wealth:  "Take  ye 
the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold"  (ii.  S»). 
For  ages  the  Assyrian  edifices  have  been  despoiled 
of  their  sacred  images ;  and  enormous  amc  uiits  of 
gold  and  silver  were,  according  to  tradition,  taken 
to  Ecbatana  by  the  conquering  Medes.  Only  one  or 
two  fragments  of  the  precious  metals  were  found  in 
the  ruins.  Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  was  to  be  "  empty, 
and  void,  and  waste"  (ii.  10);  "it  shall  e(me  to 
pass,  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee 
from  thee,  and  say,  "Nineveh  is  laid  waste-"  (iii. 
7).  These  epithets  describe  the  pre.«ent  state  of 
of  the  site  of  the  city.  But  the  fulle.'^t  and  the  most 
vivid  and  poetical  picture  of  its  ruined  and  deserted 
condition  is  that  given  by  Zephaniah,  who  prol>- 
ably  lived  to  sec  its  fall  (ii.  13-15).  The  canals 
which  once  fertilized  the  soil  are  now  dry.  Except 
when  the  earth  is  green  after  the  periodical  rains, 
the  site  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, is  an  arid  yellow  waste.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  camels  seek  scanty  pasture  amonpst  the 
mounds.  From  the  swamp  in  the  ruins  of  Khorsa- 
bad,  and  from  the  reedy  banks  of  the  little  streams 
that  flow  by  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud  may  be  heard 
the  croak  of  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern.  The 
cedar-wood  which  adorned  the  ceilings  of  the  pal- 
aces has  been  uncovere<l  by  modem  explorers,  and 
In  the  deserted  halls  the  hyena,  wolf,  fox,  and  jackal 
now  lie  down.  Many  allusions  in  the  O.  T.  to  the 
PRESS,  ARMS,  modes  of  warfare  (War,  Ac),  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews,  are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monumcnta. 
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Thus  (Xah.  iL  3),  "  the  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is 
made  red,  the  valiant  men  are  in  scarlet."  The 
shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  warriors  are  generally 
painted  red  in  the  sculptures.  The  magniticent  de- 
scription of  the  assault  upon  the  city  (iii.  1-3)  is 


NIN- 

illustrated  in  almost  every  particular.  Tlie  mounds- 
built  up  against  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Is. 
xxxvii.  33;  2  K.  xix.  32;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  the 
battering-ram  (Ez.  iv.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  armor, 
helmets,  shields,  spears,  and  swords,  used  in  battle 


King  feasting. — ^From  Sanyunjii, 


during  a  siege  ;  the  chariots  and  horses  (Nah.  iiu  3) 
are  all  seen  in  bas-reliefs.  (Chakiot  ;  Ensign  ;  Horse  ; 
Lachish,  &c.)  The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assy- 
rian palaces  is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a  captive 
in  Assyria  and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnificence 
(xxiii.  14,  15);  a  description  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
and  warriors.  (Ki.vo ;  Palace  ;  Throxe,  &c.)  The 
mystic  figures  seen  by  the  prophet  in  his  vision 
(ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the 


BcpiCMnUtioiu  of  *  w)Bg«il  deitj,  wppoiri  to  be  the  god  Aithar,  the  dd- 
lled  {Wtriarcb  of  Amyrii.— (From  Lavard.) 

eagle  (Chercb),  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
eagle-headed  idols,  and  man-headed  bulls  and  lions, 
and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  "  wheel  within  wheel," 
by  the  winged  circle  or  globe  frequently  represented 
in  the  bas-reliefs. — Arts.  The  origin  of  Assyrian 
art  is  a  subject  at  present  involved  in  mystery',  and 
one  which  offers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  re- 
search. Those  who  derive  the  civilization  and  po- 
litical system  of  the  Assyrians  from  Babylonia  would 
trace  their  arts  to  the  same  source.  "  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  their  architecture,  the  artificial 
platform  sen-ing  as  a  substructure  for  their  national 
edifices,  may  have  been  taken  from  a  people  inhab- 


iting plains  perfectly  flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar, 
rather  than  an  undulating  country  in  which  natural 
elevations  are  not  uncommon,  such  as  Assyria 
Proper.     But  it  stDl  remains  to  be  proved  that 


Winged  Globe (From  Layud.) 

there  are  artificial  mounds  in  Babylonia  of  an  earlier 
date  than  mounds  on  or  near  the  site  of  Xincveh. 
Whether  other  leading  features  and  the  details  of 
Assyrian  architecture  came  from  the  same  source, 
is  much  more  open  to  doubt.  In  none  of  the  arts 
of  the  Assyrians  have  any  traces  hitherto  been  found 
of  progressive  change.  In  the  architecture  of  the 
most  ancient  known  edifice  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  style  are  already  fully  developed  ;  no  new 
features  of  any  importance  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  a  later  period.  In  sculpture,  as  probably 
in  painting  also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of  com- 
parison, the  same  thing  is  observable  as  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Egypt.  The  earliest  works  hitherto 
discovered  show  the  result  of  a  lengthened  period 
of  gradual  development,  which,  judging  from  the 
slow  progress  made  by  untutored  man  in  the  art.s 
must  have  extended  over  a  vast  number  of  years. 
They  exhibit  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  at  the  highest 
stage  of  excellence  they  probably  ever  attained. 
The  only  change  we  can  trace,  as  in  Egypt,  is  one 
of  decline  or  "  decadence."  The  latest  monuments, 
such  as  those  from  the  palaces  of  Esar-haddon  and 
his  son,  show  perhaps  a  closer  imitation  of  nature, 
and  a  more  careful  and  minute  execution  of  detail* 
than  those  from  the  earlier  edifices ;  but  they  are 
wanting  in  the  simplicity  yet  grandeur  of  conception, 
in  the  imagination,  and  in  the  variety  of  treatment 
displayed  in  the  most  ancient  sculptures.  This  will 
at  once  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  orna- 
mental detuls  of  the  two  periods.    The  lions  of  the 
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earlier  period  arc  a  grand,  Jdeal,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conventional  representation  of  tlio  beaut.  In 
the  later  bas-reliefs  the  lions  are  more  clo(<ely  iml- 
Utted  from  nature  without  any  conventional  eleva- 
tion ;  but  what  is  pained  in  truth  is  lost  in  <iiKnity. 
The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  form,  thougli  in  its  representation  the  Aa- 
t^yrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  have 
been,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  shackled  by  religious 
prejudices  or  laws.  No  new  forms  or  cond)ination8 
appear  to  have  been  iiitroduce<l  into  Assyrian  art 
iluring  the  four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer 
period,  in  which  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  The  art 
of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an  original  and 
national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the  Assyrians  alone, 
to  the  races  who  at  various  periods  possessed  the 
country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Etiphrates.  As 
it  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  its  liighest  perfection 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  especially  characteristic  of 
them,  it  may  well  and  conveniently  bear  Iheir  name. 
From  whence  it  was  originally  derived  there  is 
nothing  as  yet  to  show.  If  from  Babylon,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  there  are  no  remains  to  prove  the 
fact.  Analogies  may  perhaps  be  found  between  it 
and  that  of  Egypt,  but  they  are  not  suflicient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  one  was  the  offspring  of  the  other. 
The  two  may  have  been  offshoots  from  some  com- 
mon trunk  which  perished  ages  before  either  Nine- 
veh or  Thebes  was  founded  ;  or  the  Phenicians,  as 
it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  introduced  into  the 
two  countries,  between  which  they  were  placed,  and 
between  which  they  may  have  formed  a  commercial 
link,  the  arts  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  Whatever 
the  origin,  the  development  of  the  arts  of  the  two 
countries  appears  to  have  been  afiTected  and  directed 
by  very  opposite  conditions  of  national  character, 
climate,  geographical  and  geological  position,  poli- 
tics, and  religion.  At  a  late  period  of  Assyrian  his- 
tory, at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khon-abad  pal- 
ace (about  the  eighth  century  b.  c),  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  through  war  or  dynastic  alli- 
ances, than  had  previously  existed,  appears  to  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian  manu- 
facture into  Assyria,  and  may  have  influenced  to  a 
limited  extent  its  arta.  A  precisely  similar  influence 
proceeding  from  Assyria  has  been  remarked  at  the 
same  period  in  Egypt,  probably  arising  from  the 
conquest  and  temporary  occupation  of  the  latter 
country  by  the  Assyrians.  The  Ionic  element  in 
Greek  art  was  probably  derived  from  Assyria,  as  the 
Doric  came  from  Egj'pt.  The  arts  of  the  Assyrians, 
especially  their  architecture,  spread  to  surround- 
ing nations,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  one  race  is 
brought  into  contact  with  another  in  a  lower  state 
of  civilization.  They  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  have  had  more  or  less  influence 
on  the  countries  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean, 
monuments  of  an  Assyrian  character  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  Syria,  and  further  re- 
searches would  probably  disclose  many  more.  The 
arts  of  the  Phenicians,  judging  from  the  few  speci- 
mens preserved,  show  the  same  influence.  The  As- 
syrian inscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct  depen- 
dence of  Judea  upon  Assyria  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  Temple  and  "  houses  "  of  Solomon  (comp.  1  K. 
vi.,  vii. ;  2  Chr.  iii.,  iv. ;  Palace)  appear  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  if 
not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly  in  the  in- 
terior, decorations.  The  Jewish  edifices  were,  how- 
ever, very  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of 
objects  of  art  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  contained  in 


the  Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the  pillars, 
of  tiie  brazen  sea,  and  of  various  brontc  or  copper 
vessels.  The  Assyrian  character  of  tlie«c  objects  is 
very  remarkable.  (Altar;  C«p;  Knop;  Lavkr, 
kc.)  The  influence  of  Assyria  to  the  castwanl  was 
even  more  considerable,  extending  far  into  Asia. 
The  Persians  copied  thi-ir  architwti'rk  (with  such 
modifications  as  the  climate  and  the  building-ma- 
terials at  hand  suggested),  their  sculpture,  prob- 
ably  their  painting  and  Iheir  mode  of  writing,  from 
the  Assyrians.  The  mined  pidaces  of  PKRScmLis 
show  the  same  general  plan  of  constniction  as  those 
of  Nineveh — the  entrances  forme<l  by  human-headed 
animals,  the  skirting  of  sculptured  stone,  and  the 
inscribed  slabs.  (Gate,  &c.)  The  various  religious 
emblems  and  the  ornamentation  have  the  same  As- 
syrian character.  Amongst  the  Assyrians  the  arts 
were  principally  employed,  as  amongst  all  nations 
in  their  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  for  religious 
and  national  puq>ose8.  The  colossal  figures  at  the 
doorways  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity.  The  "  Man- 
Bull  "  and  the  "  Man-Lion  "  are  conjectured  to  be  the 
gods  "  Nin"  and  "  Nergal,"  presiding  over  war  "Und 
the  chase ;  the  eagle-headed  and  fish-headed  figures 
so  constantly  repeated  in  the  sculptures,  and  as  or- 
naments of  vessels  of  metal,  or  in  embroideries — 
NiSROCH  and  Dagon.  The  bas-reliefs  almost  in- 
variably record  some  deed  of  the  king,  as  head  of 
the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat  with  wild  beasts, 
or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast  palace-temples  to  the 
gods.  Hitherto  no  sculptures  specially  illustrating 
the  private  life  of  the  Assyrians  have  l)een  discov- 
ered, except  one  or  two  incidents,  such  as  men 
baking  bread  or  tending  horses,  introduced  as  mere 
accessories  into  the  historical  bas-reliefs.  This  may 
be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  traces  whatever 
have  yet  been  found  of  their  burial-places,  or  even  of 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead.  (A.nklet  ;  Arm- 
lct;  Axe;  Bracelet;  Birial  ;  Cart;  Chaloea; 
EcPHRATES;  Harp;  HorsE;  Kxike;  Seal,  &c.)  Al- 
though the  site  of  Nineveh  affonled  no  special  advan- 
tages for  (X)>im>3ice,  and  although  she  owed  her  great- 
ness rather  to  her  political  position  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  navigable  river  com- 
municating with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
she  must  soon  have  formed  one  of  the  great  trading- 
stations  between  that  important  inland  sea  and 
Syria,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  must  have  be- 
come a  depot  for  the  merchandise  supplied  to  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia. 
Her  merchants  are  described  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  24  as 
trading  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered  work  (such  as 
is  probably  represented  in  the  sculptures),  and  in 
Nahum  iii.  16  as  "multiplied  above  the  stars  of 
heaven," — Writinff  and  Language.  The  ruins  of 
Nineveh  have  furnished  a  vast  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions partly  carved  on  marble  or  stone  slabs,  and 
partly  impressed  upon  bricks,  and  \ipon  clay  cylin- 
ders, or  six-sided  and  eight-sided  prisms,  barrels, 
and  tablets,  which,  used  for  the  purpose  when  still 
moist,  were  afterward  bake<i  in  a  furnace  or  kiln 
(comp.  Ez.  iv.  1).  The  character  employed  was  the 
arrow-headed  or  cuneiform — so  called  from  each 
letter  being  forme<l  by  marks  or  elements  resem- 
bling an  arrow-head  or  a  wedge.  This  mode  of  writ- 
ing, believed  by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or  Scythic 
origin,  prevailed  throughotit  the  provinces  com- 
prised in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  which  any  known  record  belongs, 
or  at  least  twenty  centuries  b.  c,  down  to  the  period 
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of  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 
although  occasionally  employed,  it  seems  to  have 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  It  never  extended 
into  Syria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was 
adopted  by  Armenia.    A  cursive  writing  resembling 

T-  -ET  i^T  ^Ti  -ET  <&  ^Tf 
ET  ^?<  <T-n<T  ^I  ^If  --T<  -Tft 

Specimen  of  the  Arrow-headed  or  Cunelibrm  Writing. 

the  ancient  Syrian  and  Phenician,  appears  to  have 
also  been  occasionally  employed  in  Assyria.  The 
Assyrian  cuneiform  character  was  of  the  same  class 
as  the  Babylonian,  only  differing  from  it  in  the  less 
complicated  nature  of  its  forms.  The  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  alphabet  (if  the  term  may  be  applied  to 
above  200  signs)  is  of  the  most  complicated,  imper- 
fect, and  arbitrary  nature — some  characters  being 
phonetic,  others  syllabic,  others  ideographic — the 
same  character  being  frequently  used  indifferently. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
the  decipherment.  The  investigation  first  com- 
menced by  Grotefend  has  since  been  carried  on 
with  much  success  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks, 
Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  England,  and 
M.  Oppert  in  France.  (Writing.)  The  people 
of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Shemitic  dialect,  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  so-called  Chaldee 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  (Shemitic  Languages.)  This 
agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the  0.  T.  But  it  is 
asserted  that  there  existed  in  Assyria  as  well  as  in 
Babylonia  a  more  ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a 
Turanian  or  Scythic  race,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
inhabited  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived  their 
civilization  and  the  greater  part  of  their  mythology. 
The  Assyrian  inscriptions  usually  contain  the  chron- 
icles of  the  king  who  built  or  restored  the  edifice 
in  which  they  are  found,  records  of  his  wars  and 
expeditions  into  distant  countries,  of  the  amount 
of  tribute  and  spoil  taken  from  conquered  tribes, 
of  the  building  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  invo- 
cations to  the  gods  of  Assyria.  These  inscribed 
bricks  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  restoring  the 
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royal  dynasties.     The  most  important  inseriptioi 
hitherto  discovered  in  connection  with  Biblical  hi» 
tory  is  that  upon  a  pair  of  colossal  human-headed 
bulls  from  Konyunjik,  now  in  the  British  Museum^ 
containing  the  records  of  Sennacherib,  and  desori 
bing,  among  other  events,  his  wut 
with  Uezekiah.     It  is  accompanied  In 
a  series  of  bas-reliefs  believed  to  rq^ 
resent  the  siege  and  capture  of  L^ 
cnisH.     A  long  list  might  be  given  ol 
Biblical  names  occurring  in  the  AB8ii>> 
rian  inscriptions.    Those  of  three  Jew- 
ish  kings  have  been  read,  Jehu  son 
of  Khumri  (Omri),  on  the  black  o'>- 
lisk,  Men'ahem  on  a  slab  from  thr 
W.  palace,  Nimroud,  now  in  the  Bi 
ish  Museum,   and    Hezekiah  in  the 
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Sennacherib  on  bis  Throne  before  Lacbieh. 

Kouyunjik  records.     The  most  important  inscribed 
terra-cotta  cylinders  are — those  from  Kalah 
Sherghat,  with  the  annals  of  a  king,  whoso 
name  is  believed  to  read  Tiglath-pileser,  not 
the  same  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  but  an  earlier 
monarch,  supposed  to  have    reigned   about 
B.  c.  1110;  those  from  Khorsabad  contair.i-  ' 
the  annals  of  Sargon  ;  those  from  Kouvun 
especially   one   known  as  Bellino's  eylin<i' 
with  the  chronicles  of  Sennacherib ;  thatfrnni 
Nebbi  Yunus  with  the  records  of  Esar-hadd"". 
and  the   fragments  of  three  cylinders  will' 
those  of  his  son.     The  most  important  ii 
suits  may  be  expected  when  inscriptions 
numerous  and  so  varied  in  character  are 
ciphered.     A  list  of  nineteen  or  twenty  km 
can  already  be  compiled,  and  the  annal- 
the  greater  number  of  them  will  prol»abl^ 
restored  to  the   lost  history  of  one  of  I'l' 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  worlci. 
and  of  one  which  appears  to  have  exercisi.tJ 
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perhaps  greater  influence  than  anj  other  apon  the 
subsequent  condition  and  development  of  civilized 
man.  The  only  race  now  found  near  the  ruina  of 
Nineveh  or  in  Asityria  which  may  have  any  claim 
to  be  considered  descendants  from  the  ancient  in- 
babitant^s  of  tlic  country  are  the  so-called  Chaldean 
or  Nestorian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
K&rdistan,  the  plains  round  the  lake  of  Ooroomiyah 
ill  Persia,  and  a  few  villiiges  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mosul  They  still  xpejk  a  Shemitic  dialect,  al- 
most identical  with  the  Chaldce  of  Daniel  and  Eira. 
A  resemblance,  which  maybe  but  fanciful,  has  been 
traced  between  them  and  the  representations  of  the 
Assyrians  in  the  bas-reliefs.  Their  physical  char- 
acteristics at  any  rate  seem  to  mark  them  as  of  the 
same  race.  A  curse  appears  to  hang  over  a  land 
naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
a  vast  number  of  human  beings.  Those  who  now 
inhabit  it  are  yearly  diminishing,  and  there  seems 
no  prospect  that  for  generations  to  come  this  once- 
favored  country  will  remain  other  than  a  wilderness. 

Nla'e-ritM  =  inhabitants  of  Ninkveh  (Lk.  u.  80). 

Ki'su.     Month. 

Ki'MB  =  NiSAN  (Esth.  XL  2). 

Kis'rofh  [-rok]  (Heb.,  see  below),  the  proper  name 
of  an  idol  of  Nineveh,  in  whose  temple  .Sennacherib 


bc'.a-hMdcd  flnn,  •appcMd  to  b«  NUnch.-Froin  Ih.  N.  W.  Palac*. 

(Loymnl'.  .Vi«»«i,  L  71.) 

was  worshipping  when  assassinated  by  his  sons, 
Adrammelech  and  Sharczer  (2  K.  six.  87 ;  Is.  xxxtIL 
38).  Rashi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  xxxvii.  88,  explains 
Kisroch  as  "  a  beam,  or  plonk,  of  5oah'i  ark," 
<7 


fVoin  the  analvsis  giren  of  the  word  by  Rabbinical 
expositors.  ^Vhat  the  true  etymology  may  b«  is 
extremely  doubtful.  If  the  origin  of  the  word  be 
Shemitic,  it  may  be  derivc<l,  as  (jeseniua  suggests, 
from  the  Heb.  tushrr,  which  ia  in  Ar.  tdtr  =  on 
eoffU,  with  the  termination  orh  or  /teh,  so  that  Nb- 
roch  =  the  grtat  ragU.  But  thb  explanation  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  adopted,  howi-ver,  by  Fiirst, 
and  by  Mr.  Layard,  who  identifies  with  Nisroch  the 
eagle-headed  human  figure,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  on  the  earliest  Assyrian  monumenla,  and 
is  always  represented  as  contending  wiUi  and  con- 
quering the  lion  or  the  bulL 

Ki'trc  [-ter]  (Ueb.  ntther)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxr. 
20,  "  and  as  vinegar  upon  nethtr  ; "  and  in  Jer.  li, 
22,  "  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nethtr.  The  sub- 
stance denoted  is  not  that  which  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  term  nitre,  i.  e.  nitrate  of  potassa  = 
saltpetre — but  the  nitron  or  litron  of  the  (Jreeks, 
the  nitrum  of  the  Latins,  and  the  natron  or  native 
carbonate  of  soda  of  modem  chemistry.  The  latter 
part  of  the  passage  in  Proverbs  is  well  explained 
by  Shaw,  who  s«;  s  ( Trav.  ii.  887),  "  the  unsuiuble- 
ness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  ia 
very  finely  compared  to  the  contrariety  there  is  be- 
tween vinegur  and  natron."  Natron  was  and  is  still 
used  by  the  Egyptians  for  washing  linen : 
the  value  of  soda  in  this  respect  is  well 
known.  The  Egyptians  use  it  (I.)  instead 
of  yeast  for  bread,  (2.)  instead  of  soap,  (8.) 
MS  a  cure  for  the  toothache,  being  mixed 
with  vinegar.  Natron  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  well-known  soda  lakes  of  Egypt  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  and  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
which  are  situated  in  the  barren  valley  of 
Bahr  Ma-ma  (the  Waterless  Sea),  about  fifty 
miles  W.  of  Cairo. 

Kf.      No-AMON. 

K*-a-drab  (fr.  Heb.  =  with  whom  Jrhovah 
convene*,  Ges.).  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Binnui, 
who  with  Meremoth,  'Elcazar,  and  Jozabad, 
weighed  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  be- 
longing to  the  Temple  which  were  brought 
back  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  83).— i.  The 
prophetess  Noadiah  joined  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah  in  their  attempt  to  intimidate  Nehc- 
miah  (Neh.  vi.  14). 

Ko'all  ( Heb.  noah  or  uoaeh  =  rent),  in  N. 
T.  NoE,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  in 
the  line  of  Seth ;  son  of  Lamech  2,  and  grand- 
son of  Methuselah.  Of  his  father  Lamech 
all  that  we  know  is  compri-siKi  in  the  words 
that  he  uttered  on  the  birth  of  his  son 
(Gen.  v.  29),  words  the  more  significant 
when  we  contrast  them  with  the  saying  of 
the  other  Lamech  1,  which  have  also  been 
preserved  (iv.  23,  24).  In  the  reason  which 
Lamech  gives  for  calling  his  son  Noah,  there 
is  a  play  upon  the  name  which  it  is  im- 
pos.<ible  to  preserve  in  English.  He  called 
his  name  Noah  (r(tt),  saying,"  this  same  shall 
comfort  us"  (Heb.  ycnahiimhti  or  jfinaekH' 
menu).  It  is  plain  that  the  name  "  rest  " 
and  the  verb  "comfort"  are  of  different 
roots ;  Lamech  merely  plays  upon  the  name 
after  a  fashion  common  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries (so  Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne).  Of  Noah  him- 
self, from  this  time,  we  hear  nothing  more 
tin  he  is  BOO  years  old,  when  he  begat  three  Mos, 
Shix,  Ham,  and  Japhfth.  Very  remarkable,  how- 
ever, is  the  glimpse  which  we  gel  of  the  sUte  of 
society  in  the  ante-diluvian  world  (vL  1-4).    The 
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narrative  stands  thus :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
men  (the  Adam)  began  to  multiply  on  the  face 
of  the  ground  and  daughters  were  born  unto 
them;  then  the  sons  of  God  (the  Eloliim)  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  (the  Adam)  that  they  were 
fair,  and  they  took  to  them  wives  of  all  that  they 
chose.  And  Jehovah  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  for 
ever  rule  (or  be  humbled)  in  men  (A.  V.  '  strive 
with  man '),  seeing  that  they  are  (or,  in  their  error 
they  are)  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  nfphUim  ( A. V. '  giants  ')  wtre 
on  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  afterward  when 
the  sons  of  God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men  (the  Adam),  and  children  were 
born  to  them,  these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of 
old,  men  of  renown."  Here  a  number  of  perplex- 
ing questions  present  themselves :  {a.)  Who  were 
the  sons  of  God  ?  (6.)  Who  the  daughters  of  men  ? 
(c.)  Who  the  nephilim?  (Giants.)  (</.)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  rule,  or 
dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men ; "  and  {e.)  of  the  words 
which  follow,  "  But  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ?  "  Questions  a.  and  c.  are  answered 
directly  under  Giants,  b.  "  The  daughters  of 
men"  are  variously  regarded  as  women  of  inferior 
rank,  female  descendants  of  Cain,  or  of  Adam,  im- 
pious or  wicked  women,  females  of  the  human  race, 
&c.,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  "  the  sons  of 
God,"  witti  whom  they  are  contrasted,  d.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  grievous  and  hopeless  wickedness 
of  the  world  at  this  time,  God  resolves  to  destroy 
it.  "  My  Spirit,"  He  says,  "  shall  not  always  '  dwell ' 
(LXX.,  Vulgate,  &c.)  or  '  bear  sway '  (Fiirst,  &c.)  in 
man — inasmuch  as  he  is  but  flesh."  The  meaning 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  has  put  His 
Spirit  in  man,  i.  e.  not  only  the  breath  of  life,  but 
a  spiritual  part  capable  of  recognizing,  loving,  and 
worshipping  Him,  man  had  so  much  sunk  down 
into  the  lowest  and  most  debasing  of  fleshly  pleas- 
ures, as  to  have  almost  extinguished  the  higher 
light  within  him.  Gesenius  translates:  My  Spirit 
shall  not  be  made  low  in  man  for  ever,  i.  e.  the 
higher  and  divine  nature  shall  not  for  ever  be 
humiliated  in  the  lower,  shall  not  ever  descend 
from  heaven  and  dwell  in  flesh  upon  the  earth 
(compare  ver.  1,  2).  Bush  {on  Genesis,  vi.  3)  trans- 
lates :  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  judge,  i.  e.  con- 
tend in  judgment  (compare  Eccl.  vi.  10) ;  in  other 
words,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  perpetually  keep  up 
the  process  of  judgment,  rebuke,  conviction,  and 
condemnation."  The  A.  V.  translates  this  similarly, 
"My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man." 
Then  follows :  "  But  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,"  which  has  been  interpreted  by 
some  to  mean,  that  still  a  time  of  grace  shall  be 
given  for  repentance,  viz.  120  years  before  the  Flood 
shall  come ;  and  by  others,  that  the  duration  of 
human  life  should  in  future  be  limited  to  this  term 
of  years,  instead  of  extending  over  centuries  as 
before.  This  last  seems  the  most  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  words.  Nordheimer  (Hebrew 
Orammar,  i.  171)  makes  the  whole  passage  mean  : 
My  Spirit  will  not  judge  man  always  when  lie  errs 
(literally  in  t/ieir  erring,  A.  V.  "  for  that  he  also"); 
he  is  but  flesh  and  his  days  are  few  (hence  he  is  to 
be  compassionated ;  compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  39). — 
Of  Noah's  life  during  this  age  of  almost  universal 
apostasy  we  are  told  but  little.  It  is  merely  said 
ithat  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  perfkct  in  his 
generations  (i.  e.  among  his  contemporaries),  and 
that  he,  like  Enoch,  walked  with  God.  2  Pet.  ii.  6 
styles  him"  a  preacher  of  righteousness."    Besides 
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this  we  are  merely  told  that  he  had  three  sons,  each 
of  whom  had  married  a  wife ;  that  he  built  the  Ark 
in  accordance  with  Divine  direction ;  and  that  he 
was  600  years  old  when  the  Flood  came.  Both  about 
the  Ark  and  the  Flood  so  many  questions  have  been 
raised,  that  we  must  consider  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately.— The  Ark.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  {tebdh)  is  uncertain.  The  word  only  oc- 
curs here  and  in  Exodus  ii.  3.  In  all  probability  it 
is  to  the  old  Egyptian  that  we  are  to  look  for  its 
original  form.  Bunsen,  in  his  vocabulary,  gives  /6a, 
a  chest,  tpl,  a  boat,  and  in  the  Coptic  Version  of  Ex. 
ii.  3,  5,  thebi  is  the  rendering  of  tebAh.  This  chrnlm 
boat  was  to  be  of  gopher  (i.  e.  cypress)  wood,  a  kind 
of  timber  which  for  its  lightness  and  durability  was 
employed  by  the  Phenicians  for  building  their  ve»- 
ses  (so  Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne).  The  planks  of  the  ark, 
after  being  put  together,  were  to  be  protected  by  a 
coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitumen  (slime),  which 
was  to  be  laid  on  both  inside  and  outside,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  making  it  water-tight,  and 
perhaps  also  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
marine  animals.  The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  "nests"  or  small  compartments  (A.  \. 
"chambers"),  doubtless  for  the  convenient  distri- 
bution of  the  different  animals  and  their  food. 
These  were  to  be  arranged  in  three  tiers,  one  above 
another;  "with  lower,  second,- and  third  (stories) 
shalt  thou  make  it."  Means  were  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for  letting  light  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  V. 
we  read,  "  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark, 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above."  The 
original  is  obscure,  and  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted. The  "  window,"  or  "  light-hole "  (Heb. 
tsohar,  literally  light,  a  light,  Ges.)  was  to  be  at  the 
top  of  the  ark  apparently.  If  the  words  "  unto  a 
cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above  "  refer  to  the  wuidow 
and  not  to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that 
this  aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth 
of  a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  But  if  so, 
it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit,  for  that 
would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we  then  to  sup- 
pose that  some  transparent,  or  at  least  translucent, 
substance  was  employed?  It  would  almost  seem 
so.  A  different  Heb.  word  {hallon  or  challon)  is 
used  in  ch.  viii.  6,  where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened 
the  window  of  the  ark.  Supposing  then  the  tsohar 
to  be  a  skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  runninir 
the  whole  length  of  the  ark,  the  liallon  or  cfiall'' 
might  be  a  single  compartment  of  the  larger  windrn 
which  could  be  opened  at  will.  But  besides  tl 
window  there  was  to  be  a  door.  This  was  to  1 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  Of  the  shape  of  tli' 
ark  nothing  is  said ;  but  its  dimensions  are  given. 
It  was  to  be  300  cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadtli. 
and  30  in  height.  Taking  twenty-one  inches  for 
the  cubit,  the  ark  would  be  626  feet  long,  87* 
feet  broad,  and  52^  feet  high.  This  is  very  consider 
ably  larger  than  the  largest  British  man-of-war.  Tl 
steamship  Great  Eastern,  however,  is  both  long' : 
and  deeper  than  the  ark,  being  680  feet  long  (O'.tl 
on  deck),  83  broad,  and  68  deep.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  huge  structure  was  only  ir. 
tended  to  float  on  the  water,  and  was  not  in  tli 
proper  sense  of  the  word  a  ship.  It  had  neitlu  i 
mast,  sail,  nor  rudder ;  it  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an 
enormous  floating  house,  or  oblong  box  rather. 
Two  objects  only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction  : 
the  one  was  that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  anl 
the  other  that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady  upon 
the  water.  After  having  given  Noah  the  necessaiy 
inetroctions  for  the  building  of  the  ark,  God  tells 
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him  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  dcKiRned.  The 
earth  is  to  be  destroyed  by  water.  "  And  I,  behold 
I  do  bring  the  flood — waters  upon  the  earth — to 
destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life  .... 
but  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thcc,"  kc 
(Gen.  vL  17,  18).  The  inmates  of  the  ark  are  then 
specified.  They  are  to  l)e  Noah  and  his  wife,  and 
his  tlirce  sons  with  their  wives,  Noah  Is  also  to 
take  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark  with 
him  that  he  may  preserve  them  alive ;  birds,  domes- 
tic animals,  and  creeping  things  are  particularly 
mentioned.  He  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  each 
of  these  stores  "  of  every  kind  of  foo«l  that  is  eaten." 
It  is  added,  "  Thus  did  Noah ;  according  to  all  that 
God  (Elohim)  commanded  him,  so  did  he."  A  re- 
markable addition  to  these  directions  occurs  in  the 
following  chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are  now 
limited  to  one  of  unclean  animals,  whilst  of  clean 
animals  and  birds  (ver.  2),  Noah  is  to  take  to  him 
"  by  sevens."  It  seems  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
the  documentary  hypothesis  (see  Gknesis,  Penta- 
teuch) to  explain  this  addition,  when  the  simple  sup- 
position of  an  additional  or  supplementary  direction 
from  Go<l  is  both  natural  and  sufficient  to  remove 
the  difficulty.  Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that 
Noah  literally  conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of 
the  world  into  the  ark  ?  This  question  virtually 
contains  in  it  another,  viz.  whether  the  deluge  was 
universal,  or  only  partial  ?  If  it  was  only  partial, 
then  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  find  room  but  for 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  animals ;  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  ample  enough  for  the  re- 
quired purpose.  The  argument  on  this  point  has 
been  well  stated  by  Hugh  Sliller  in  his  Tettimony  of 
the  Rocks.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (260  years  ago) 
proposed  to  allow  in  the  ark  "  for  89  distinct 
species  of  beasts,  or  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for 
100  several  kinds;"  and  he  calculated  that  "all 
these  280  beasts  might  be  kept  in  one  story,  or  room 
of  the  ark,  in  their  several  cabins ;  their  meat  in  a 
second;  the  birds  and  their  provision  in  a  third, 
with  space  to  spare  for  Noah  and  his  family,  and 
all  their  necessaries."  But  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  kingdom  gives  a  far  larger  number  of  dis- 
tinct species.  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas  (second 
edition,  1856)  enumerated  1,668  different  species  of 
mammals.  To  these  we  must  add  the  6,266  birds 
of  Lesson,  anfl  the  657  or  (subtracting  the  sea-snakes, 
and  perhaps  the  turtles)  the  642  reptiles  of  Charles 
Bonaparte.  Take  the  clean  animals  alone,  of  which 
seven  were  to  be  in  the  ark,  Mr.  Watcrhouse  in 
1856  estimated  the  oxen  at  twenty  specie",  the  sheep 
at  twenty-seven,  the  goats  at  twenty,  the  deer  at 
fifty-one.  Add  to  these  the  forty-eight  species  of 
antelopes  only,  multiply  the  whole  by  seven,  and  we 
have  1,162  individuals,  a  number  more  than  four 
times  greater  than  Raleigh's  estimate.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark  to  contain 
the  progenitors  of  our  existing  species  of  animals, 
which  is  conclusive  against  a  universal  deluge 
(so  Mr.  Perowne).  Another  fact  points  with  still 
greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  we  now  find  these  ani- 
mals distributed  over  the  earth's  surface.  We  now 
know  that  every  great  continent  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar fauna ;  that  the  original  centres  of  distribution 
must  have  been  not  one,  but  many ;  that  the  areas 
or  circles  around  these  centres  must  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  their  pristine  animals  in  ages  long  anterior 
to  that  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  (But  see  Mas,) 
It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if  all  the  animals  of  the 
world  were  literally  gathered  together  in  the  ark 


and  BO  Mved  from  the  waters  of  a  universal  deluge, 
this  could  only  have  been  elfected  (even  suppuclng 
there  was  space  for  them  in  the  ark)  by  a  moct 
stupendous  miracle.  But  the  narrative  does  not 
compel  us  to  adopt  so  tremendous  an  hypotbeci«. 
We  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  conxidcr 
the  language  used  with  regard  to  the  Flood  it:otf, 
that  even  that  language,  strong  as  it  undouldcdly 
is,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  I>elug'e 
was  universal  (so  Mr.  Perowne,  with  many  other*; 
but  see  below). — The  Flood.  The  ark  was  finished, 
and  all  its  living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a 
place  of  safety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the 
chronicler,  speaking  of  Noali.  And  then  ensued  a 
solemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened 
destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  Flood  came ; 
the  waters  were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative  is 
vivid  and  forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in  that 
sort  of  description  (of  the  death -struggle,  the  cry  of 
despair,  the  agony  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  the  sadness  of  Noah,  kc.)  which  in  a  modem 
historian  or  poet  would  have  occupied  the  largest 
space.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon  the  jnind 
with  peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation. 
From  vii.  17  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  very  simple 
but  very  powerful  and  impressive  description  is  given 
of  the  appalling  catastrophe.  We  arc  reminded 
six  times  in  chs.  vi,-viii.  who  the  tenants  of  the  ark 
were ;  the  total  and  absolute  blotting  out  of  every 
thing  else  is  not  less  emphatically  dwelt  on.  The 
waters  of  the  Hood  increased  for  190  days  (40 -»- 160, 
comparing  vii.  12  and  24).  And  then  "God  re- 
membered Noah,"  and  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
earth,  so  that  the  waters  were  assuaged.  The  ark 
rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  After  this  the  waters 
gradually  decreased  till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen. 
Then  Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,  which  flew 
hither  and  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops, but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next, 
after  an  interval  of  seven  days  (comp.  ver.  10),  the 
dove,  "  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the 
ground  "  (i.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  "  But  the 
dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she 
returned  unto  him  into  the  ark."  After  waiting  for 
another  seven  days  he  again  sent  forth  the  dove, 
which  returned  this  time  with  a  fresh  olive-leaf  in 
her  mouth,  a  sign  that  the  waters  were  still  lower. 
And  once  more,  after  another  interval  of  seven  days, 
he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she  "  returned  not  again 
unto  him  any  more,"  having  found  a  home  for  her- 
self upon  the  earth.  On  reading  this  narrative  it  is 
difficult,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  reconcile  the  lan- 
guage employed  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial 
deluge.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  largeness 
of  most  of  the  terms  used,  but  rather  in  the  pre- 
cision of  one  single  expression.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  writer,  when  he  speaks  "  of  all 
flesh,"  "  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,' 
refers  only  to  his  own  locality.  This  sort  of  lan- 
guage is  common  enough  in  the  Bible  when  only  m 
small  part  of  the  globe  is  intended  (compare  Gen. 
xlL  67;  Deut.  ii,  26;  1  Chr.  xiv.  17;  Lk.  it  1; 
Rom,  i,  8 ;  Col.  I.  23,  kc).  The  real  difficulty  lies 
in  the  connecting  of  this  statement  with  the  district 
in  which  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  waters  prevailed  fifteen  cubits  up- 
ward. If  the  Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested  be  the 
present  mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  more  than  17,000  feet  above  the 
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sea,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  this  to 
have  been  covered,  the  water  reaching  fifteen 
cubits,  i  e.  twenty-six  feet  above  it,  unless  the 
whole  earth  were  submerged.  The  plain  meaning 
of  the  narrative  is,  that  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
sweep,  not  a  solitary  mountain  reared  its  head  above 
the  waste  of  waters.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  assuming  that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high 
peaks  of  the  mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or  even 
that  that  mountain  was  visible.  A  lower  mountain- 
range,  e.  g.  the  Zagros  range,  may  more  naturally  be 
intended.  We  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to  have 
been  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  eastward 
as  far  as  the  range  of  mountains  running  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  further.  As  the  inundation  is  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as  well  as  by  the  rain, 
some  great  and  sudden  subsidence  of  the  land  may 
have  taken  place,  accompanied  by  an  inrush  of  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  similar  to  what  occurred 
in  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Indus,  in  1819,  when  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  in  a 
few  hours  converted  a  tract  of  land,  2,000  square 
miles  in  area,  into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon.  In  con- 
sequence of  earthquakes  in  1822  and  1835,  an  area 
of  100,000  square  miles,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  has 
been  raised  two  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  one 
part,  and  depressed  as  much  in  another  (Fbn.  art. 
Deluge).  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the 
facts  of  geology  are  conclusive  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  universal  deluge.  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
existence  of  shells  and  corals  at  the  top  of  high 
mountains  was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclusive  evi- 
dence the  other  way.  They  were  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  proof  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative.  Even  within  the  last  fifty  years 
geologists  like  Cuvier  and  Buckland  have  thought 
that  the  superficial  deposits  might  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Subsequent  investi- 
gation, however,  showed  that  if  the  received  chro- 
noloi^y  were  even  approximately  correct,  this  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  these  deposits  must  have  taken 
place  thousand  of  years  before  the  time  of  Noah, 
and  indeed  before  the  creation  of  man.  So  far 
then,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the 
earth's  surface  in  favor  of  a  universal  deluge.  But 
is  there  any  positive  geological  evidence  against  it  ? 
Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  have  maintained 
that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the  fact  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Auvergne  in  France,  and 
along  the  flanks  of  Etna,  there  are  cones  of  loose 
scoriae  and  ashes  belonging  to  long  extinct  volcanoes, 
which  must  be  at  least  triple  the  antiquity  of  the 
Noachian  Deluge,  and  which  yet  exhibit  no  traces 
of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water.  These  loose 
cones,  they  argue,  must  have  been  swept  away  had 
the  water  of  the  Deluge  ever  reached  them.  But 
this  argument  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The 
wliole  earth  might  have  been  submerged  one  year, 
or  even  much  longer,  without  any  trace  of  such 
submersion  being  now  discernible.  There  is,  how- 
ever, other  evidence  conclusive  against  tlie  hypothe- 
sis of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle  apart.  The  first 
effect  of  the  covering  of  the  whole  globe  with  water 
would  be  a  complete  change  in  its  climate,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  being  to  lower  and  equalize  the  tem- 
perature of  all  parts  of  its  surface.  At  equal  pace 
with  this  process  would  ensue  the  destruction  of  the 
great  majority  of  marine  animals.  And  this  would 
take  place,  partly  from  the  entire  change  in  climatal 
conditions,  too  sudden  and  general  to  be  escaped  by 


migration,  and,  in  still  greater  measure,  from  the 
sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  Great 
multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only  live  between 
tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty  fathoms ;  and 
as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be  depressed 
many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  months,  and  to 
be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that 
the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes.  All  the 
littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been  killed. 
The  race  of  acorn-shells  and  periwinkles  would  have 
been  exterminated,  and  all  the  coral-reefs  of  the 
Pacific  would  at  once  have  been  converted  into 
dead  coral,  never  to  grow  again.  But  acorn-shells, 
periwinkles,  and  coral  still  survive,  and  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist  and 
flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  Noah  was  not  directed  to  take  marine  animals 
of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  they  could  have  been  preserved.  Secondly,  had 
the  whole  globe  been  submerged,  the  sea-water 
covering  the  land  would  at  once  have  destroyed 
every  fresh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and  worm  ;  and  as 
none  of  these  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  several 
species  would  have  become  extinct.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred.  Thirdly,  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea- 
water  upon  terrestrial  plants  leave  very  little  doubt 
that  submei^ence  in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  would  have  effectually  destroyed  not  only 
the  great  majority  of  the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as 
well.  And  yet  it  is  not  said  that  Noah  took  any 
stock  of  plants  with  him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the 
animals  which  issued  from  it  had  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There  are,  then,  it 
must  be  confessed,  very  strong  grounds  for  beUcving 
that  no  universal  deluge  ever  occurred.  Suppose 
the  Flood,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  local : 
suppose,  e.  g.,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  have 
been  submerged ;  then  the  necessity  for  preserving 
all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  For  (1.)  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds  and  many  of  the 
large  mammals  from  getting  away ;  and  (2.)  the 
number  of  species  peculiar  to  that  geographical 
area,  and  which  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  by 
its  being  flooded,  supposing  they  could  not  escape, 
is  insignificant.  All  these  considerations  point  with 
overwhelming  force  in  the  same  direction,  and  com- 
pel us  to  believe,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  stupen- 
dous miracle  was  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah 
(like  other  deluges  of  which  we  read)  extended  only 
over  a  limited  area  of  the  globe.  (The  preceding  argu- 
ment is  abridged  from  Mr.  Perowne.)  Many  authors, 
ancient  and  modem,  have  held  that  Noah's  Flood 
was  universal,  and  involved  vast  geological  changes 
(Heidegger,  Pelletier,  Ray,  Whiston,  Hallcy,  Sharon 
Turner,  &c.).  Some  ancients  and  many  moderns 
have  held,  as  above,  that  it  was  universal  in  respect 
to  the  human  race,  but  partial  in  respect  to  tiio 
globe  (M.  Poole,  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  Patrick,  I.«a»c 
Vossius,  J.  Pye  Smith  [in  Kitto],  Fairbaini,  Ayre, 
&c.). — The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the 
Flood  of  Noah  (hammabbut)  occurs  in  only  one  other 
passage  of  Scripture  (Ps.  xxix.  10).  In  Is.  liv.  9, 
the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waters  of  Noah. 
In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  His  own 
authoritv  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative 
(Mat.  xx'iv.  37;  compare  Lk.  xvii.  26).  1  Pet  ill. 
20  speaks  of  the  "  long-suffering  of  God,"  which 
*'  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  In  2  Pet.  ii.  6  it  i» 
cited  as  an  instance  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  who  spared  not  the  old  world,  &c.— The  tradi- 
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tions  of  many  nations  have  preserved  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  destructive  flood  from  which  but  a 
small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It  is  not  always 
very  clear  whether  they  point  back  to  a  common 
centre,  or  whether  they  were  of  national  growth. 
The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the  Biblical 
account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Chaldean.  It  is  pre- 
served in  a  fragment  of  Berosus,  and  tells  how 
Xisuthrus  built  a  vessel  in  which  he,  his  wife,  and 
family,  and  personal  friends,  were  saved  from  a 
great  deluge,  with  different  animals,  birds,  and  quad- 
rupeds. The  details  in  regard  to  sending  out  birds, 
&c.,  resemble  the  Biblical  account.  Other  notices 
of  a  flood  may  be  found  (a.)  in  the  Plienician  my- 
thology, where  the  victory  of  Pontiis  (the  sea)  over 
Demarous (the  earth)  is  mentioned  ;  (6.)  in  the  Sybil- 
line  Oracles  which  mentioned  the  Deluge,  after 
which  Kronos,  Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  the  world, 
each  taking  his  portion,  and  remaining  at  peace  till 
Noah's  death,  when  Kronos  and  Titan  engaged  in 
war  with  one  another,  the  account  being  partly  bor- 
rowed no  doubt  from  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian  story.  To 
these  must  be  added  (c.)  the  Phrygian  story  of  King 
Annakos  or  Nannakos  (Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who 
reached  an  age  of  more  than  300  years,  foretold  the 
Flood,  and  wept  and  prayed  for  his  people,  seeing 
the  destruction  that  was  coming  upon  them.  In 
the  time  of  Septimus  Severus  (about  a.  d.  200),  a 
medal  was  struck  at  Apamea,  in  Phrygia,  commem- 
orating the  Flood,  and  representing  a  man  and 
woman  in  an  ark  on  the  water,  and  the  same  pair 
also  just  come  out  on  the  land,  with  one  bird  sit- 
ting on  the  ark  and  another  flying  with  a  branch  to 
it,  and  the  Greek  letters  3oor  Xoeon  the  ark.  In 
this  cycle  of  tradition  must  be  reckoned  also  (1.)  the 
Syrian,  related  by  Lucian,  and  connected  with  a 
huge  chasm  in  the  earth  at  the  temple  of  Atar- 
GATis,  near  Hierapolis,  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained ;  and  (2.)  the 
Armenian,  quoted  by  Josephus.( Ararat.)  A  second 
cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern  Asia.  To  tliis 
belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese.  The  Per- 
sian represents  the  world  as  corrupted  by  Ahriman, 
and  the  universal  flood  coming  to  wash  away  all 
impurity,  and  destroy  Ahriman's  creatures.  The 
Chinese  represents  Fah-he  with  his  wife,  three  sons, 
and  three  daughters,  as  having  escaped  the  Flood, 
and  becoming  the  author  of  Chinese  civilization. 
The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms.  Of 
these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees  with 
the  Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the  Ma- 
hftbharata — that  Brahma  announced  to  the  pious 
Manu  the  approach  of  the  Deluge,  commanded  him 
to  build  a  ship  and  to  put  into  it  all  kinds  of  seeds 
together  with  the  seven  Rishis,  or  holy  beings ;  that 
Brahma  himself,  after  the  Deluge  came,  appeared 
as  a  homed  fish,  and  drew  the  vessel  after  him  many 
years  till  it  was  landed  on  the  loftiest  summit  of 
Mount  Himarat  (i.  e.  the  IlimalayaX  and  then  Manu, 
by  the  favor  of  Brahma,  created  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind. The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  is 
drawn,  apparently,  partly  from  Biblical  and  partly 
from  Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it 
follows  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length 
on  the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that  Xoah  calls 
in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the  ark ;  he 
refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a  mountain,  and 
is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyes.  A  third  cycle 
of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among  the  American 


nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected,  show  oc- 
casionally some  marks  of  rescmldance  to  the  Asiatic 
legends.  "Of  the  different  nations  that  inhabit 
Mexico,"  says  A.  von  Humboldt,  "  the  following  had 
paintings  resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  vi?.. 
the  Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascal- 
tecs,  and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus, 
or  Manu,  of  these  nations  is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo- 
Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  with  bis  wife 
Pochi((uetzatl  in  a  bark,  or,  according  to  other  tra- 
ditions, on  a  raft."  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these 
American  Indian  traditions  is,  that  the  Flood,  ac- 
cording to  them,  usually  took  place  in  the  time  of 
the  First  Man,  who,  together  with  his  family,  es- 
cape. The  Fiji  islanders  have  a  legend  that  the 
islands  were  submerged  by  a  great  rain,  but  eight 
persons  were  saved  in  two  large  double  canoes  by 
Rokora,  the  god  of  carpenters,  and  Kokola,  his 
head  workman.  One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we 
shall  notice — that,  viz.,  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Hel- 
las (Greece)  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  as- 
sociated with  Ogyges,  and  the  other,  in  a  far  more 
elaborate  form,  with  Deucalion,  the  one  righteous 
man  who  escapt>d  with  his  wives  and  children,  and 
the  animals  he  had  put  into  the  chest.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  of  late  origin  ;  they  were  unknown  to  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions 
'  Deucalion  as  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Hellenes, 
saj'S  not  a  word  about  the  I'lood.  Pindar  is  the  first 
writer  who  mentions  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  later  the  narrative,  the  more  definite  the  form 
it  assumes,  and  the  more  nearly  it  resembles  the 
Mosaic  account.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that 
the  Egyptians  had  no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least 
if  we  are  to  credit  Manetho.  Nor  has  any  such 
record  been  detected  on  the  monuments,  or  pre- 
served in  the  mythology  of  Epypt.  — After  the  Fftxxf. 
Noah's  first  act  after  he  left  the  ark  was  to  build 
an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  which  were  accepted 

iGen.  viii.  20  ff.).  This  is  the  first  altar  of  which 
re  read  in  Scripture,  and  the  first  burnt-sacrifice. 
Jehovah  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  as  the  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part  of  man  that  he  desires 
reconciliation  and  communion  with  God.  Then  fol- 
lows the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim)  upon  Noah  and 
his  sons  (ix.).  All  living  creatures  are  now  given  to 
manforroon;  but  express  provision  is  made  that 
the  BLOOD  (in  which  is  the  life)  shall  not  be  eaten. 
Next,  God  makes  provision  for  the  security  of 
human  life.  The  blood  of  man,  in  which  is  his  life, 
is  yet  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts.  (MiR- 
j  DER.)  Hence  is  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  civil 
power.  Thus,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world, 
God  gives  on  the  one  hand  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  t^e  universe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  human  life  with 
a  special  sanctity  as  resting  upon  these  two  pillars 
— the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  man's  likeness  to 
God.  Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are 
called,  the  observance  of  which  was  required  of  all 
Jewish  proselytes,  three  only  are  here  exjiressly 
mentioned,  the  abstinence  from  Iblood,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  murder,  and  the  recognition  of  the  civil 
authority.  The  remaining  four — the  prohibiiion  of 
idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  of  incest,  and  of  th«rt — 
rested  apparently  on  the  gent-ral  sense  of  mankind. 
It  is  in  the  terms  of  the  bh-ssing  and  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we  find  the 
strongest  evidence  that  in  the  sense  of  the  writer  it 
was  universal,  i.  e.  that  it  extende<l  to  a/I  (he  th<n 
knmm  world.  The  literal  truth  of  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  human  race,  ex- 
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cept  eight  persons,  perished  by  the  waters  of  the 
Flood.  Noah  is  clearlj  the  head  of  a  new  human 
family,  the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  It  is 
as  such  that  God  makes  His  covenant  with  him.  The 
bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every  nation  under  heaven, 
is  an  unfailing  witness  to  the  truth  of  God.  (Rain- 
bow.)— Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  planted  a  vineyard. 
Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  properties  or  otherwise, 
he  drank  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became 
intoxicated,  and  shamefuly  exposed  himself  in  his 
own  t^nt  One  son,  Ham,  mocked  openly  at  his 
father's  disgrace.  The  others,  with  dutiful  care  and 
reverence,  endeavored  to  hide  it.  When  he  recov- 
ered from  his  intoxication,  he  declared  that  a  curse 
should  rest  upon  the  sons  of  Ham.  (Canaan.)  With 
this  was  joined  a  blessing  on  the  other  two.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  in  the  words  "And  let  him  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shcm,"  the  "  him  "  =  "  God,"  or 
"  Japheth."  At  first  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  Xoah  prays  that  God  would  dwell  there. 
But  the  blessing  of  Shem  has  been  spoken  already. 
It  is  better  therefore  to  refer  the  "dwell"  to  Japheth. 
What,  then,  is  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  ?  Not,  of  course,  that  he  should  so  occupy 
them  as  to  thrust  out  the  original  possessors ;  nor 
even  that  they  should  melt  into  one  people ;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  that  Japheth  may  enjoy  the  religious 
privileges  of  Shem.  After  this  prophetic  blessing 
we  have  only  the  sum  of  Xoah's  years,  viz.  350  +  600 
=  950.    (Chronology.) 

Bio'ah  (Heb.  no  Ah,  motion,  Ges. ;  the  Jlaiiering, 
Fa.),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  xviL  3).      Heir. 

No-a'mon  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  Uie  portion  of 
Amon,  Jablonskv ;  the  place  of  Amon,  Ges. ;  but  see 
below)  (Nah.  iii".  8),  No  (Heb.)  (Jer.  xh-i.  25 ;  Ez. 
XXX.  14-16),  a  city  of  Egypt,  =  Thebes,  or  Dios- 
polis  Magna.  The  second  part  of  No-amon  is  the 
name  of -.4m«i  (Amon),  the  chief  divinity  of  Thebes. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  thinks  it  most  reasonable  to  suppos* 
that  No  is  a  Shemitic  name,  and  that  Amon  is  added 
in  Nahum(l.  c.)  to  distinguish  Thebes  from  some 
other  place  of  the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  the 
connection  of  Amen  with  that  city.  Jerome  sup- 
poses No  to  be  either  Alexandria  or  Egypt  itself. 
Champollion  takes  it  to  be  Diospolis  in  Lower 
Egypt;  but  Gesenius  well  observes  that  it  would 
not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to  Nineveh.  This 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  record  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The  description  of  No- 
amon,  as  "situate  among  the  rivers,  the  waters 
round  about  it"  (Nah.  1.  c),  applies  well  to  Thebes. 

3t«b  (Heb.  a  height,  hill?  Ges. ;  a  hill,  a  high  place, 
Fii.),  a  sacerdotal  city  in  Benjamin,  situated  on  some 
eminence  near  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  Neh.  xi. 
32).  That  it  was  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  N. 
to  the  capital,  and  within  sight  of  it,  is  certain  from 
the  illustrative  passage  in  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32) 
describes  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army.  Here 
the  poet  sees  the  enemy  pouring  down  from  the  N., 
and  it  is  clearly  implied  that  Nob  was  the  last  sta- 
tion in  their  line  of  march,  whence  the  invaders 
could  see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  could  be  seen, 
as  they  "shook  the  hand"  in  proud  derision  of 
their  enemies.  Nob  was  one  of  the  places  where 
the  Tabernacle,  or  Ark  of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a 
time  during  the  days  of  its  wanderings  before  a 
home  was  provided  for  it  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi. 
1,  kc).  A  company  of  the  Benjamites  settled  here 
after  the  return  from  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But  the 
event  for  which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the  Scripture 


annals,  was  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  priests 
Saul's  reign  (1  Sam.  xxiL  17-19;  Abiathar;  Ahiv.^ 
elech  1 ;  Datid  ;  Doeg).  All  trace  of  the  name  dia- 
appeared  long  ago.  In  Jerome's  time  nothing  re- 
mained to  indicate  where  it  had  been.  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  its  site.  Von  Raumer  and  Eie> 
pert  place  Nob  at  El-Isdwiyeh,  not  far  from  ^Andta 
(Anathoth),  and  one  mile  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this  beautifully  situated  village  is  in  a  valley, 
and  Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  seen  from  it  Porter  (in 
Kitto)  believes  its  site  is  on  a  low-peaked  tell,  where 
are  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  large  building-stones, 
&c.,  situated  less  than  one  mile  S.  of  Tuleil  el-FU 
(Gibeah),  and  on  the  E.  of  the  N.  road,  opposite 
Shd/dt.  The  top  of  this  hill  affords  an  extensive 
view,  and  Mount  Zion  is  distinctly  seen.  The  Nob 
spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an- 
other (not  in  the  Scriptures)  wliich  Jerome  mentions 
in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  from  Lydda. 

No'bah  (Heb.  a  barking,  Ges. ;  a  cry,  a  loud  caO^ 
better  prominency,  i.  e.  a  prominent  one,  Fii.),  aa 
Israelite  warrior  (Num.  xxxiL  42),  probably,  like 
Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  during  the  conquest  of  the 
territory  E.  of  Jordan  possessed  himself  of  Kenath 
and  the  villages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon  it  (Heb. 
"  daughters  "),  and  gave  them  his  own  name. 

No'bah  (see  above),  the  name  conferred  by  the 
conqueror  of  Kenath  and  its  villages  on  his  new 
acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42),  bat  used  afterward 
only  in  describing  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  11). 

*  No'ble-man  [-bl],  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1. 
Gr.  basiliios,  literally  kingly,  royal ;  hence  a  royal 
aftendaui,  courtier,  nobleman,  Rbn.  A'.  7\  Lex.  (Jn. 
iv.  46, 49),  elsewhere  translated  "  king's  "  (Acts  liL 
20),  "royal"  (ver.  21;  Jas.  ii.  8).  Probably  this 
"  nobleman "  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Herod 
Antipas. — 2.  Gr.  anthropos  cugenes  ^  a  man  weU- 
born,  noble,  of  high,  rank,  Rbn.  A'.  T.  Lex.  (Lk.  xii. 
12).  The  adj.  eugenes  is  also  translated  "noble" 
in  Acts  xvii.  11  and  1  Cor.  i.  26. 

Jfod  {Heb.  Jlight,  wandering,  Ges.).     Cain. 

No'dab  (Heb.  nobility,  Ges.),  the  name  of  an  Arab 
tribe  mentioned  only  in  1  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account 
of  the  war  of  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  against  the  Hagab- 
iTES.  (Jetcr;  Naphish.)  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Nodab  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  But 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  grandson  or  other  de- 
scendant of  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in 
the  time  of  the  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung 
from  such  descendant. 

K«'K  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.)  =  the  patriarch  Noah  (Tob. 
iv.  12;  Mat.  xxiv.  37,  38;  Lk.  iii.  36,  xvii.  26,  27). 

No'e-bs  (Gr.)  =  Nekoda  1  (1  Esd.v.  31;  compare 
Ezr.  ii.  48). 

No'gah  (Heb.  a  shining,  brightness,  Ges.),  one  ol" 
David's  thirteen  sons  bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  6). 

No' hah  (Heb.  rest,  Ges.),  fourth  son  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  2). 

Nob  (Heb.)  =  Nc.v,  Joshua's  father  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

Noph  (Heb.,  see  below)  (Is.  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  K-: 
Ez.  XXX.  13,  16),  MoPH  (Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of  Ejrypt, 
Memphis.  These  forms  are  contracted  from  the  an 
cient  Eg}'ptian  common  name,  men-nvfr,  or  m*^'- 
nefrti  =  tlie  good  abode,  or  perhaps  the  abode  of  thf 
good  one.  The  Hebrew  forms  are  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting colloquial  forms  of  the  name,  cnmiit 
with  the  Shemites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptian-  :tl>" 
Probably  the  epitliet  good  refers  to  Osiris,  wIu'm 
sacred  animal  Apis  (Calf)  was  here  worshipped. 
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As  the  preat  upper  Egyptian  city  (So)  ia  chancter- 
jzed  in  Nullum  as  "situate  among  tlie  rivers"  (iii. 
8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower  Egyptian  one  m  diiitin- 
guished  by  it«  Necropolis,  which  stretclies  for  twen- 
ty miles  along  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert — 
"  Noph  shall  bury  them." 

Ke'piiah  (Heb.  blasl,  perhaps  windff  place,  Oes. ; 
hill,  Fii.),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Num.  xxi.  80, 
in  the  remarkable  song  apparently  composed  by  the 
Araorites  after  their  conquest  of  Ile.shbon  from  the 
Moabites,  and  therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Israelite  invasion.  It  is  named  with  Dibon  and 
Medeba,  and  was  possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ileshbon.  Ewald  decides  that  Nophah  =  the  No- 
BAH  of  Judg.  viii.  11. 

'North  {lleh.  t.tdphon  ;  Gr.  borrhiu)  is  U8e<l  in 
the  Scriptures  to  denote  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
or  earth,  or  that  direction  which  is  at  the  left  hand 
of  a  person  who  faces  the  East  (Gen.  xiii.  14, 
xxviii.  14  ;  Ex.  xxvi.  20,  85  ;  Lk.  xiii.  29, &c.).  "The 
land  of  the  north,"  "the  north  country,"  &c.  = 
Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18,  &c.).  Babylonia  (Habkl)  (vi. 
22,  kc.\  &c.,  the  approach  or  usual  course  of  sol- 
diers and  travellers  from  these  countries  to  Pales- 
tine being  from  the  N.  "  The  king  of  the  north  " 
in  Dan.  xi.  6  ff.  =  the  king  of  Syria.  A.stiocuus 
II. ;  Earth  ;  Heave.n',  &c. 

•  N»se  [»  as  2],  the  organ  of  smell.  The  Heb. 
aph,  =  the  human  "  nose "  (Prov.  xxx.  33,  &c.), 
the  "  nose"  or  snout  of  an  animal  (Job  xl.  24,  &c.), 
the  corresponding  part  of  an  idol  (Ps.  ex  v.  6),  &c. 
It  is  anthropopnthically  applied  to  God,  like  ear, 
EYE,  kc.  The  Hebrew  word  is  often  translated 
"anger"  (Gen.  xxvii,  45,  &c.)  or  "wrath"  (xxxix. 
19,  &c.),  which  shows  itself  in  hard  breathing.  The 
Hebrew  dual  appai/im  (literally  (he  tico  hrealhiiiff- 
holes,  Ges.)  is  usually  translated  "  nostrils  "  (Gen. 
ii.  7,  &c.).     Hook;  Nose-jewel. 

Nose -jew-el  (Heb.  nezem),  a  ring  of  metal,  some- 
times of  gold  or  silver,  passed  usually  through  the 
right  nostril,  and  worn  by  way  of  ornament  by  wo- 
men in  the  East  (Gen.  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  xxxv.  22, 
"ear-ring;"  Is.  iii.  21;  Ez.  xvi.  12,  "jewel  on 
the  forehead  ").  Its  diameter  is  usually  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half,  but  sometimes  as  much  as 
three  inches  and  a  half.     Upon  it  are  strung  beads, 
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Modem  Arab  woman  with  BOM-rinfp— (Ajn.) 

coral,  or  jewels.     In  Egypt  it  is  now  almost  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes'.     Orsamknts,  Perso.nau 

•  Kos'tril.    Nose. 

•  N*T'lce  [-is],  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  n«>- 
phuto*  (literally  netpltf  planted,  hence  a  ue\p  convert 
or  neophyte,  Rbn.  N.T.  Lex.)  in  1  Tim.  iii.  6  only. 
This  passage  determined  that  a  "novice"  should 
not  be  a  bishop. 

Km'kcr.    Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it  is  prob- 


able that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written  calculations 
made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  (Wkitino.) 
That  they  did  so  in  post-Iiubylonian  times  we  hare 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  Maccabean  coins  (lioK< 
KT);  and  probably  this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier 
time*.  But  though  in  all  existing  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
the  O.  T.  the  numerical  expressions  are  written  at 
length,  yet  the  variations  in  the  several  versions 
between  themselves  and  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
added  to  the  evident  inconsistencies  in  numerical 
statement  between  certain  passages  of  that  text  it- 
self, seem  to  prove  that  some  shorter  mode  of 
writing  was  originally  in  vogue,  liable  to  be  misun- 
dersKHMl,  and  in  fact  misunderstood  by  copyista 
and  translators.  (Abijaii  1  ;  Army;  Ceshis  ;  Chro- 
nology ;  Jeiioiaciii.n,  kc.)  These  variations  appear 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  alphabetic  method  of 
writing  numbers.  But  some  at  least  of  the  numbers 
mentioned  in  Scripture  arc  doubtless  representative 
rather  than  determinative.  Certain  numbers,  as  7, 
10,  40,  100,  were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  com- 
pleteness. The  notion  of  representative  numbers 
in  certain  cases  is  extremely  common  among  Eastern 
nations,  who  have  a  prejudice  against  counting  their 
possessions  accurately ;  it  enters  largely  into  many 
ancient  systems  of  chronology,  and  is  found  in  the 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  speculations  not 
only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  but  also  in 
those  of  the  later  Jewish  writers,  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  also  of  such  Christian  writers  as  St.  Augustine 
him.self.  We  procee<l  to  give  some  instances  of 
numbers  used  (a),  representatively,  and  thus  prob- 
ably by  design  indefinitely  or  {b),  definitely,  but,  aa 
we  may  say  preferentially,  i.  e.  because  some  mean- 
ing (which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was 
attached  to  them.  1.  Seven,  as  denoting  either 
plurality  or  completeness,  is  so  frequent  as  to  make 
a  selection  only  of  instances  necessary,  e.  g.  tertn- 
fold  (Gen.  iv.  24) ;  smen  time*,  i.  e.  completely  (Lev. 
xxvi.  24;  Ps.  xii.  6);  »er'en  (i.  e.  many)  uyiy«(Deut 
xxviii.  25).  (Deaco.n  ;  Festival  ;  Sabbath  ;  Sevek  ; 
Week.)  2.  Ten  as  a  preferential  number  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law  of 
Tithe.  3.  Seventy,  as  compounded  of  7  x  10,  appears 
frequently,  e.  g.  »eventy-fold  (Gen.  iv.  24  ;  31at.  xviii. 
22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  offerings  of 
seventy  shekels  (Num.  vii.  18,  19  ff.);  the  seventy 
elders  (xi.  16) ;  seventy  years  of  captivity  (Jer.  xxv. 
11).  (Seventy.)  4.  /tw  appears  in  the  uble  of 
punishments,  of  legal  requirements  (Ex.  xxii.  I ; 
Lev.  V.  16,  xxii.  14,  xxvii.  16 ;  Num.  v.  7,  xviii.  16), 
and  in  the  five  empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.).  6. 
Four  is  used  in  refefence  to  the  four  winds  ( Dan.  vii 
2) ;  and  the  so-called  four  comers  of  the  earth ;  Um 
four  creatures,  each  with  four  wings  and  four  faces, 
of  Ezekiel  (i.  5  ff.) ;  four  rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  10) ;  four  beasts  (Dan.  vii.,  and  Kev.  iv.  6) ;  the 
four  equal-sided  Temple-chamber  (Ez.  xl.  47).  6. 
Three  was  regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and  other 
nations,  as  a  specially  complete  and  mystic  number. 
7.  Twelve  (3x4)  appears  in  twelve  tribes.  tweWe 
stones  in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  twelve  apos- 
ties,  twelve  foundation-stones,  and  twelve  gates 
(Rev.  xxi.  19-21).  8.  Forty  appears  in  many  enu- 
merations; forty  days  of  Mtwes  (Ex.  xxiv.  18); 
forty  vears  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xIt.  84);  forty 
davs  and  nights  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  %\  9.  One 
hundred.  100  cubits'  length  of  the  Tabernacle- 
court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18);  100  men,  i.  e.  a  large  number 
(Lev.  X,  xvi.  8);  Gideon's  800  men  (Judg.  viL  6); 
leader  of  100  men  (1  Cbr.  xiL  14);   100  stripes 
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(Prov.  xviL  10),  &c.  10.  Lastlj,  the  mjstic  number 
666  (Rev.  xiii.  IS),  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the 
Gr.  Lateinos  (=  L.  Latuitts,  L  e.  Latin,  se.  beast  or 
kingdom),  by  others  the  Heb.  Xeron  Kesar  (=  Kero 
Cesar  or  emperor),  &c.     Kiddle. 

Nm'brr-iB;:.    Census. 

Nin'bers  (Heb.  vdyyidabber,  from  the  first  word 
[=  "and  spake,"  A.  V.]  ;  or  bSmidbdr  [=  "in  the 
wilderness,"  A.  V.]  in  i.  1),  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Law  or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name  in  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  (whence  our  "  Numbers  ")  from 
the  double  numbering  or  census  of  the  people.  A. 
Contenix.  The  book  may  be  said  to  contain  gen- 
erally the  history  of  the  IsraeUtes  from  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  aft€r  the  Ex- 
odus, till  their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  joumeyings. 
It  consists  of  the  following  principal  divisions  : — L 
The  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai  (i. 
1-x.  10).  II.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan  (x.  11-xiv.  45).  III.  A  brief  notice 
of  laws  given,  and  events  which  transpired,  during 
the  thirty-seven  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
(xv.  1-xix.  22).  "IV.  The  history  of  the  last  year, 
from  the  second  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Kaidesh 
till  they  reach  "  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho"  (xx.  1-xxxvL  13). — L  (a.)  The  object  of 
the  encampment  at  Sinai  has  been  accomplished. 
It  is  now  time  to  depart  in  order  that  the  object 
may  be  achieved  for  which  Israel  has  been  sancti- 
fied. That  object  is  the  occupation  of  the  Promised 
I^nd.  Therefore  Israel  must  be  organized  as  Jeho- 
vah's army  :  and  to  this  end  a  mustering  of  all  who 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  necessary.  Hence 
the  book  opens  with  the  numbering  of  the  people, 
chs.  i.-iv.  These  contain,  first,  the  census  of  all 
the  tribes  or  clans  (ch.  i.) ;  secondly,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  camp,  and  the  order  of  march  (ch.  ii.) ; 
thirdly,  the  special  and  separate  census  of  the  Le- 
vites  (chs.  iiL,  iv.).  (6.)  Chs.  v.,  vi.  Certain  laws  ap- 
parently supplementary  to  the  legislation  in  Levit- 
icus, (c.)  Chs.  vii.  1-x.  10.  Events  occurring  at 
this  time,  and  regulations  connected  with  them. — 
II.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  in- 
cluding— (a.)  The  order  of  march  described  (x.  14- 
28) ;  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Ho- 
bab,  to  accompany  them  in  their  journeys ;  and  the 
chant  which  accompanied  the  moving  and  the  rest- 
ing of  the  ark  (35,  36).  (6.)  An  account  of  several 
of  the  stations  and  of  the  events  which  happened 
at  them  (x.  11-xii.  15);  the  sending  of  the  spies 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  {et-Tih),  their  report, 
the  refusal  of  the  people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  re- 
jection in  consequence,  and  their  rash  attack  upon 
the  Amalekites,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii.  16- 
xiv.  45). — III.  What  follows  must  be  referred  ap- 
parently to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings ; 
but  we  have  no  notices  of  time  or  place  (xv.  1-xix.). 
(Aaeo.v;  Korah,  &c.) — IV.  (a.)  The  narrative  re- 
turns abruptly  to  the  second  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  Kadesh.  Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the 
people  murmur  for  water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  (xx.  1-13). 
They  intended  perhaps,  as  before,  to  enter  Canaan 
from  the  south.  They  therefore  desired  a  passage 
through  the  country  of  Edom.  The  Edomites  re- 
fused the  request,  and  turned  out  in  arms  to  defend 
their  border.  The  Israelites  abandoned  the  attempt 
as  hopeless  and  turned  southward,  keeping  along 
the  western  borders  of  Idumea  till  they  reached 
Ezion-geber  (xx.  14-21).  On  their  way  southward 
they  stop  at  Mount  Hor,  or  rather  at  Moserah,  on 


the  edge  of  the  Edomite  territory ;  and  from  tUl 
spot  apparently  Aaron,  accompanied  by  Moses  and 
Eleazar,  quitted  the  camp  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
After  Aaron's  death,  the  march  is  continued  south- 
ward. The  passage  (xxi.  1-3)  which  speaks  of  the 
Canaanite  king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the 
Israelites  is  clearly  out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does 
after  the  mention  of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hor 
(so  Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  the  original  author  of  this 
article).  Arad  is  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The 
attack  therefore  must  have  been  made  whilst  the 
people  were  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  (6.) 
There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We  are  told 
nothing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
Edom,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves  tran^K)rted  to 
the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  succes- 
sively encounter  and  defeat  the  kings  of  the  Amorites 
and  of  Bashan  (xxi.  10-35).  Their  successes  alann 
the  king  of  Moab,  who,  distrusting  his  superiority 
in  the  field,  sends  for  a  magician  to  curse  his 
enemies ;  hence  the  episode  of  Balaam  (xxiL  1- 
ixiv.  25).  Other  artifices  are  employed  by  the 
Moabites  to  weaken  the  Israelites,  especially  through 
the  influence  of  the  Moabitish  women  (xxv.).  A 
second  numbering  of  the  Israelites  takes  place  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  (xxvi. ;  Census)  ;  various  laws 
are  given  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  daughters 
(xxviL  1-11),  the  dsuly  sacrifice,  sabbaths,  festivals, 
and  vows  (xxviii.-xxx.) ;  Joshua  is  appointed  Moses* 
successor  (xxvii.  12-23);  the  Midianites  are  con- 
quered (xxxL),  and  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan 
divided  (xxxii.).  The  book  concludes  with  a  reca|Ht- 
ulation  of  the  various  encampments  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  (xxxiii.  1-49) ;  the  command  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiii.  50-56) ;  the  boon- 
daries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  men  appointed 
to  divide  it  (xxxiv.);  the  appointment  of  the  dties 
of  the  Levites  and  the  cities  of  refuge  (xxxv.);  and 
further  directions  respecting  heiresses  (xxxvi.)^ — ^ 
Intcgritif.  This,  like  the  other  books  of  the  PtoTA- 
TEUCH,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  consist  of  a 
compilation  from  two  or  three,  or  more,  earlier  doc- 
uments. According  to  De  Wette,  the  following  por- 
tions are  the  work  of  the  Elohist: — Ch.  L  l-i.  28; 
xiii.  2-16  (originallv,  though  not  in  its  present  form);. 
XV. ;  xvi.  1,  2-11, 16-23,  24  (?) ;  xvii.-xix. ;  xx.  1-18, 
22-29 ;  xxv.-xxxL  (except perhaps  xxvL  8-ll);ixxiu 
5,  28-42  (ver.  1-4  uncertain);  xxxiii.-xxxvi.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the  Jeli- 
vist  or  later  editor.  Vaihinger  finds  traces  of  thn 
distinct  documents,  which  he  ascribes  severally  t  ■ 
the  pre-Elohist,  the  Elohist,  and  the  Jehovist  T  ■ 
the  first  he  assigns  ch.  x.  29-36;  xL  1-12,  16  (i:i 
its  original  form) ;  xx.  14-21 ;  xxi.  1-9,  lS-85 : 
xxxii.  33-12  ;  xxxiiL  65,  66.  To  the  Elohist  beloi,. 
ch.  L  1-x.  28 ;  xL  1-xii,  16 ;  xiu.  1-xx.  13 ;  xx.  2: 
29  ;  xxi.  10-12  ;  xxiL  1 ;  xxv.  1-xxxi.  64  ;  xxxii.  1 
32 ;  xxxiiL  l-xxx\n.  19.  To  the  Jehovist,  li.  \-i 
16  ;  xxii.  2-xxiv.  25  ;  xxxi.  8,  &c.  But  the  ground 
on  which  this  distinction  of  documents  rests  arc  '  i 
every  respect  most  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  tli 
divine  names,  which  was  the  starting-point  of  tli  - 
criticism,  ceases  to  be  a  criterion  ;  and  certain  worl- 
and  phrases,  a  particular  manner  or  coloring,  tl' 
narrative  of  miracles  or  prophecies,  are  suppo;;"  i 
to  decide  whether  a  passage  belongs  to  the  earli-  r 
or  the  later  document.  In  ch.  xii.  we  have  a  f- 
markable  instance  of  the  jealousy  witli  which  tli' 
authority  of  Moses  was  regarded  even  in  his  o»:i 
family.  Considering  the  almost  absolute  nature  "t 
that  authoritv,  this  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wonden  J 
at.     The  pretext  for  the  outburst  of  this  feeling  on 
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the  part  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  was  that  Hoses  had 
married  an  "  Ethiopian  woman  "  (a  woman  of  Cush). 
Thi3  was  probably,  as  Ewald  8ugj;c8t«,  a  second  wife 
married  allcr  the  death  of  Zipporah.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing,  as  he  does,  that  we  have 
here  a  confusion  of  two  accounts.  It  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  episode  of  Balaam  (xxii. 
2-xxiv.  25)  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  later 
addition.  The  language  is  peculiar,  as  well  as  the 
general  cast  of  the  narrative.  The  prophecies  are 
vivid  and  the  diction  of  them  highly  finii>ho<l :  very 
different  from  the  rugged,  vigorous  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry  in  ch.  xxi.  On  these  grounds,  as 
well  as  on  the  score  of  the  distinctly  Messianic  char- 
acter of  Balaam's  prophecies,  Ewald  gives  this  epi- 
sode to  his  Fifth  Narrator,  or  the  latest  editor  of  the 
Pentateuch.  This  writer  he  supposes  to  have  lived 
in  the  former  half  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  and 
hence  he  accounts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and 
the  Cypriotes  (the  Kittim).  The  prophecies  of  Ba- 
laam therefor«,  on  this  hypothesis,  were  delivered 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  event  said  to  have  been 
predicted,  and  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  clever,  but 
not  very  scrupulous,  writer  of  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
But  this  sort  of  criticism  scarcely  merits  a  serious 
refutation,  and  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption 
that  in  prophecy  there  is  no  such  thing  as  predic- 
tion. Even  granting  that  this  episode  is  not  by  the 
same  writer  as  the  rest  of  Numbers,  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  its  rightful 
claim  to  the  place  which  it  at  present  occupies. 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Israel  than  Balaam's  appearance.  Sum- 
moned from  his  home  by  the  Euphrates,  he  stands 
by  his  red  altar-fires,  weaving  his  dark  and  subtle 
sorceries,  or  goes  to  seek  for  enchantment,  hoping, 
as  he  looked  down  upon  the  tents  of  Israel  among 
the  acacia-groves  of  the  valley,  to  wither  them  with 
his  word,  yet  constrained  to  bless,  and  to  foretell 
their  fiiture  greatness. — Numbers  is  rich  in  frag- 
ments of  ancient  poetry,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty,  and  all  throwing  an  interesting  light  on  the 
character  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed, 
€.  g.  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (vi.  2  4-26),  and 
the  chants  which  were  the  signal  for  the  Ark  to 
move  when  the  people  journeyed,  and  for  it  to  rest 
when  they  were  about  to  encamp.  In  ch.  xxi.  14, 
15,  we  have  a  passage  cited  from  a  book  called  the 
"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This  was  prob- 
ably a  collection  of  ballads  and  songs  composed  on 
different  occasions  by  the  watch-fires  of  the  camp, 
and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, in  commemoration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Israelites  over  their  enemies.  The  fragment  quoted 
from  this  collection  is  difficult,  because  the  allusions 
in  it  arc  obscnre.  The  Israelites  had  reached  the 
Amon,  "  which,"  says  the  historian,  "  forms  the 
border  of  Moah,  and  separates  between  the  Moabites 
and  Amorites."  "  Wherefore  it  is  said,"  he  contin- 
ues, "  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah, 

'Vaheb  in  Snphah  and  the  torrenl-beds ; 
Anion  and  tlio  islope  of  the  torrent-beds 
Which  tnmeth  to  where  .\r  lielh. 
And  which  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.' " 

The  A.  V.  begins  the  above  thus :  "  What  he  did 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Amon,"  &c. 
The  next  (ver.  17, 18)  is  a  song  sung  on  the  digging 
of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  and  which 
was  hence  called  Be6r  =  The  Well.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Spring  up.  O  well  1  finji  .ve  to  it : 
Well,  which  the  princes  dog. 
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I  Which  the  nobles  of  th«  people  bored 

With  the  8ccptrc-of-ofllce,  with  their  stavct.** 

I  This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well,  was 
afterward  no  doubt  cuminonly  used  by  those  who 
'  came  to  draw  water.    The  maidens  of  Israel  chanted 
it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verse,  as  they  toiled  at 
the  bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  lalmr.     Imme- 
j  diati'ly  following  this  "  Song  of  the  Well,"  comes  a 
!  song  of  victory  (ver.  27-80)  composed  after  a  defeat 
of  the  Moabites  and  the  occupation  of  their  terri- 
tory.    It  is  in  a  taunting,  mocking  fitrain ;  and  is 
I  commonly  considered  to  have  been  written  by  some 
[  hraeliliak  bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  Amorite 
I  territory.     Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced 
would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  have  here 
the  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  ballad,  commemo- 
i  rating  the  conquest  of  Sihon   from   Moab.     If  the 
'  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  fonncr  part  of 
I  it  is  a  biting  taunt.--C.  The  all(ge<l  discrepancies 
between   many  statements  in   this  and  the   other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  will  be  found  discussed 
under   Delterosomv  ;    Exoni's ;    Levitks  ;   Pe.\ta- 
TEucii,  &c.     See  also  Biole  ;  Cinon  ;  iNsriRATrox  ; 
Old  Testamest. 

Nl>IDe'll*as  (L.  fr.  (Ir.  =  o/  [or  from]  the  new 
moon),  son  of  Antiochus,  was  sent  by  Jonathan  on 
an  embassy  to  Rome  and  Sparta,  to  renew  the 
friendly  connections  between  these  nations  and  the 
Jews,  about  b.  c.  144  (1  Mc.  xii.  16,  17).  He  was 
again  dispatched  to  Rome  by  Simon,  about  b.  c.  141 
(xiv.  24). 

Nin  (Heb.  a  Jtah,  Ges. ;  posteriiy,  Fii.).  1.  The 
father  of  the  Jewish  captain  Joshua  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11, 
&c.).  His  genealogical  descent  from  Ephraim  is 
recorded  in  1  Chr.  vii.^2.  Tlie  fotirtcenth  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).     Writi.no. 

Karsf.  It  is  clear,  both  from  Scripture  and  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  in  ancient  limes  the 
position  of  the  nurse,  wherever  one  was  maintained, 
was  one  of  much  honor  and  importance.  (Child  ; 
Deborah  1  ;  Medicine;  see  Gen.  xxiv.  69,  xxxv.  8; 
2  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xi.  2  ;  8  Mc.  i.  20.)  The  same 
term  is  applied  to  a  foster-father  or  mother  (e.  g. 
Num.  xi.  12 ;  Ru.  iv.  16 ;  Is.  xlix.  23).  In  great 
families  male-servants,  probably  eunuchs  in  later 
times,  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  boys 
(2  K.  X.  1,  6). 

KatSt  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  He- 
brew words  botnim  and  fgoz.  1.  Among  the  good 
things  of  the  land  which  the  sons  of  Israel  were  to 
take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  mention  is 
made  oi  botnim  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  that  the  botnim  = 
the  fruit  of  the  pistachio-tree  {JSxtacia  vera),  though 
most  modern  versions  are  content  with  the  general 
term  nu!».  Syria  and  Palestine  have  been  long  fa- 
mous for  pistachio-trees.  The  district  around  Alep- 
po is  especially  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the 
pistachio-nuts  ;  the  town  of  Batna  in  the  same  dis- 
trict is  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance :  Betonim,  a  town  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  has 
probably  a  similar  etymology.  There  is  scarcc-Iy 
any  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  the  ISalatia  vera 
in  Palestine  amongst  the  writings  of  modem  travel- 
lers. Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two  or  three  pistachio- 
trees  in  Palestine.  These  were  outside  the  north 
gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  says  the  tree  is  culti- 
vated at  Beirflt  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  grows 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high ;  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  separate  trees ;  the  fruit,  which  is  a 
green-colored  oily  kernel,  is  enclosed  in  a  brittle 
shell.     Pistachio-nuts  are   much  esteemed  as  an 
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article  of  diet  both  by  Orientals  and  Europeans. — 2. 
Egoz  occurs  only  in  Cant  vi.  11.  The  Hebrew  word 
probably  here  refers  to  the  walntU-tree.     According 


AfUehio-tree  (PiMaeia  MraV 


to  Josephus  the  walnut-tree  was  formerly  common, 
and  grew  most  luxuriantly  around  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret     The  European  walnut,  Jujlans  re^a,  is 


Wataat-tra*  (Jm/Umt  nyfaiV— (Fta.) 

allied  to  the  black  walnut  and  butternut  of  the 
United  States.  The  hickory-nut,  popularly  called 
walnut  in  the  United  States,  is  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Carya. 
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Kyn'phas  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  spouse  or  bridegroom,  SchL; 
rather,  given  by  a  nymph,  Wr.),  a  wealthy  and  zeal> 
ous  Christian  in  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  15).  His  house 
was  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christiana. 
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Oak»  The  six  following  words,  which  appear  to 
be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same  root  primarily 
denoting  might  or  strength,  occur  in  the  0.  T.  as  the 
name  of  some  species  of  oak :  viz.  eyl,  eldh,  elon, 
iidn,  allah,  alldn. — 1.  Heb.  eyl,  only  in  the  siii<:ular 
in  Gen.  xiv.  6.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  should  be 
joined  with  Paran  to  form  a  proper  name  (A.  V. 
"El-paran"),  or  taken  separately,  as  the  "tere- 
binth," or  the  "  oak,"  or  the  "  grove,"  of  Paran. 
Plural  forms  of  eyl  are  eylim,  eyloth,  and  (so  somt) 
eylath.  Elim,  the  second  station  of  the  Israelites 
after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  probably  derived 
name  from  the  seventy  palm-trees  there ;  the  n« 
eyl,  which  more  particularly  =  an  "  oak, 
here  put  for  any  grove  or  plantation.  Similarly 
other  plural  form,  eyloth  (and  eylatli  ?  see  Elai 
may  refer,  as  Stanley  conjectures,  to  the  palm-{ 
at  ^Akabah.  The  plural  eylim  occurs  in  Is.  u 
where  probably  "  oaks  "  are  intended :  in  Is.  IxL  j 
and  Ez.  xxxi.  14  (Heb.  Slim  in  Ezekiel),  any  st 
flourishing  "  trees  "  may  be  denoted. — 2.  Heb.  it 
("oak  "  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  ;  Judg.  vi.  11,  19  ;  2  T 
xviii.  9  if.;  IK.  xiii.  14;  1  Chr.  x.  12;  Is.  i. 
Ez.  vi.  13:  "Elah"  m  1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  &c.: 
tree"  in  Is.  vi.  13 :  "  elms  "  in  Hos.  iv.  13).  Th« 
is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  me 
ings  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  term  mentioi 
above.  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
eylim,  eylon,  eldh,  and  alldh,  all  stand  for  the  tei 
binth-tree  {Pistacia  Terebinlhiis  ;  Turpkntixe-tbke),^ 
while  allon  denotes  an  oak.  Rosenmiiller  gives  the 
terebinth  to  eyl  and  eWi,  and  the  oak  to  allah,  allon, 
and  eylon.  That  various  species  of  oak  may  well 
have  deserved  the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is 
clear  from  the  fact,  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day 
occasionally  seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  The 
terebinth  in  point  of  size  and  abundance  cannot 
compete  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine.  Dr. 
Thomson  (Thn.  i.  375)  remarks  on  this  point: 
"  There  are  more  mighty  oaks  here  in  this  imm»'- 
diate  vicinity  {Mejdel  es-Shems  near  Mount  Hermon ) 
than  there  are  terebinths  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine 
together."  Two  oaks  ( Quercus  psetido-cocri/era  and 
Querctis  uEgilops)  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of 
mighty  trees  ;  though  it  is  equally  true  that  over  a 
greater  part  of  the  country  the  oaks  of  Pal !"''■"  ^ 
are  at  present  merely  bushes.  "  Abraham^ 
near  Hebron,  is  said  to  be  a  Quernis  pseudo-e<>. 
(Hamilton,  in  Fairbaim) :  its  trunk  measures  iwcii- 
ty-two  and  a  half  feet  around  the  lower  part,  and 
its  branches  cover  a  space  eighty-nine  feet  in  diam- 
eter (Rbn.  ii.  81).— 3.  The  Heb.  elon  (A.  V.,  afler 
the  Targum,  "  Plain  "  1)  occurs  frequently  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  probably  =  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Gc-- 
senius,  &c.)  some  kind  of  oak. — 4.  Chal.  Vdn,  found 
only  in  Dan.  iv.  as  the  "  tree  "  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar saw  in  his  dream. — 5.  Heb.  alldh  occurs  only  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  26,  and  is  correctly  rendered  "  oak  "  bv 
the  A.  V. — 6.  Heb.  allon,  uniformly  rendered  "  oak  " 
by  the  A.  V.,  and  always  so  understood  by  com- 
mentators (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  Is.  iL  13,  vi.  13,  Ac).  It 
should  be  stated  that  allon  (A.  V.  "  oaks  ")  occurs 
in  Hos.  iv.  13,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  form 
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iUh  (A.  V.  "elms");  consequently  it  la  necc!«8ary 
to  suppose  that  two  difrereiit  trees  arc  siKiiified  by 
the  terms.  Mr.  Houghton  believes  that  the  differ- 
ence is  specific,  and  not  generic — Umt  two  species 
oi  ottks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  tenus :  aU6ti 
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may  stand  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as  the  Qutrma 
fmrudo-cocciftra,  and  ildh  (or  one  of  the  deiiduoua 
kinds.  The  "oaks  of  Haxhan "  (Is.  ii.  13;  Ei, 
xxvii.  6  ;  Zech.  xi.  2)  belong  probably  to  the  sp«'cl« 
known  as  Qutrcut  jUgdojM,  the  Valonia  oak,  whidi 


AbrahuA  OO,  B«r  Hikna^-rtaa  ■  |*a<a«nth  kr '•  Onhoi^Ayn.) 


is  said  to  be  common  in  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Another 
species  of  oak,  besides  those  named  above,  is  the 
Querciu  in/ectoria,  which  yields  the  gall-nuts  of 
commerce,  and  is  common  in  Galilee  and  Samaria. 


Erctgraa  Oak  of  Pk!«*dM  (^Mmw  p—mJ»  t—ri/trm). 

It  is  rather  a  small  tree  in  Palestine,  and  seldom 
grows  above  thirty  feet  high,  though  in  ancient 
times  it  might  have  been  a  noble  tree.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  under  oaks  (Is.  i.  29;  Hos.  iv.  18);  of 
oak-timber  the  Tyrians  made  oars  (Ez.  xxvii.  6),  and 
idolaters  images  (Is.  xlir.  14) ;  under  the  shade  of 


oaks  the  dead  were  sometimes  interred  (Gen.  xxxr. 
8;  see  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 

Oath  (Heb.  dldh,  thibu'dh  ;  Gr.  horkog,  horkumo- 
sia).  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath  is  held 
to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi. 
16,  viz..  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine  authority  to 
ratify  an  assertion.  There  the  Almighty  is  repre- 
sented as  promising  or  denouncing  w  ith  an  oath,  i.  e. 
doing  so  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn  manner 
(compare  Gen.  xxii.  16,  xxiv.  7,  &c.). —  II.  On  the 
same  principle,  that  oath  has  always  been  held  most 
binding  which  appealed  to  the  highest  authority, 
both  as  regards  individuals  and  communities,  (a.) 
Thus  believers  in  Jehovah  appealed  to  Him,  both 
judicially  and  extra-judicially  (Gen.  xxi.  23,  xxxi. 
63;  Mat.  xxvi.  68 ;  Rom.  i.  9J  ix.  1,  &c.).  (b.)  Ap- 
peals of  this  kind  to  authorities  recognized  respec- 
tively by  adjuring  parties  were  regarded  as  bonds 
of  international  security,  and  their  infraction  as  be- 
ing not  only  grounds  of  international  complaint,  but 
also  offences  against  divine  justice  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  IS ; 
Ez.  xvii.  13,  18). — III.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
principle,  (a.)  appeals  to  God's  name  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  heathen  deities  on  the  other,  are  treated 
in  Scripture  as  tests  of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  IS, 
xxxiv.  6;  Deut.  xxix.  12,  kc).  (6.)  So  also  the 
sovereign's  name  is  sometimes  used  ns  a  form  of 
obligation  (Gen.  xlii.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  xir.  19). — 
lY.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  frivolous,  are 
mentioned,  some  of  which  are  condemned  by  our 
Lord  (Mat.  v.  S3,  xxiii.  16-22;  and  see  Jas.  v.  12; 
compare  Mat  xxvi.  63,  64). — As  to  tlie  sobject-mal- 
ter  of  oaths  the  following  cases  may  be  mcntiooed : 
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— 1.  Agreement  or  stipulation  for  performance  of 
certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2,  8,  9,  &c.).  2.  Al- 
legiance to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior  (Eccl.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13 ; 
1  K.  xviii.  10).  3.  Promissory  oath  of  a  ruler  (Josh. 
vi.  26;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28,  "&c.).  Priests  took  no 
oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21).  4.  Vow  made  in  the 
form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v.  4).  5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a.) 
A  man  receiving  a  pledge  from  a  neighbor  was  re- 
quired, in  case  of  injury  happening  to  the  pledge, 
to  clear  himself  bv  oath  of  the  blame  of  damage 
(Ex.  xxli.  10,  11 ;  1  K.  viii.  31  ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22  ;  com- 
pare Lev.  vi.  2,  5 ;  Dent.  xix.  16-18).  (6.)  It  ap- 
pears that  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath,  and 
a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  suppression  of  the 
truth,  was  to  be  severely  punished  (Lev.  v.  1  ;  Prov. 
xxix.  24;  Deut.  xix.  16-19).  (c.)  A  wife  suspected 
of  incontinence  was  required  to  clear  herself  by 
oath  (Num.  v.  19-22). — The  forms  of  adjuration 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are — 1.  Lifting  up  the  hand. 
Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  ac- 
cused (Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  &c.).  2.  Put- 
ting the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made.  It  has  been  explained 
(a.)  as  having  reference  to  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision ;  (6.)  as  containing  a  principle  similar  to  that 
of  phallic  symbolism ;  (o.)  as  referring  to  the  prom- 
ised Messiah.  Probably  (so  Mr.  Phillott)  the  two 
first  explanations  are  closely  connected,  if  not  iden- 
tical (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29).  The  "  thigh  "  here  = 
the  genital  member,  regarded  as  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  body,  the  symbol  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  object  of  worship  among  all  ancient  nations 
(Ginsburg,  in  Kitto).  3.  Oaths  were  sometimes 
taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as  some  understand  the 
passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in  Jerusalem,  in  a 
position  looking  toward  the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  31  ; 
2  Chr.  vi.  22).  4.  Dividing  a  victim  and  passing 
between  or  distributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17  ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18).  As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  care- 
fully inculcated  by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of  perjury 
was  strongly  condemned  ;  and  to  a  false  witness  the 
same  punishment  was  assigned  which  was  due  for 
the  crime  to  which  he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7 ;  Lev.  xix. 
12;  Deut.  xix.  16-19;  Ps.  xv.  4;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9; 
Ez.  xvi.  59  ;  Hos.  x.  4  ;  Zech.  viii.  17).  The  Chris- 
tian practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths  was  founded  in 
great  measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus  th(;  oath  on  the 
Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  practice  of 
placing  the  hands  on  the  book  of  the  Law.  Our 
Lord's  prohibition  of  swearing  has  been  understood 
by  Christians  generally  as  directed  against  profane 
and  careless  swearing.  He  himself  answered  under 
oath  (Mat.  xxvi.  63  f. ;  see  above).  The  most  solemn 
Moharamelan  oath  is  made  on  the  open  Koran. 
Bedouin  Arabs  use  various  sorts  of  adjuration,  one 
of  which  somewhat  resembles  the  oath  "  by  the 
Temple."  The  person  takes  hold  of  the  middle 
tent  pole,  and  swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and  its 
owners.  The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary oath,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  infraction 
of  it,  are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  certainly,  in  several 
places  in  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Mat.  viii.  9 ;  Acts  xii.  19,  xvi. 
27,  xxvii.  42.     Covenant  ;  Punishmknts  ;  Trial. 

0-bl-di'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  servant  [i.  e.  worshipper] 
of  Jetiovah,  Gcs.,  Fii.),  also  written  AnxniAS  and 
Abdias.  I.  Ancestor  of  some  enumerated  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21). — 2,  One  of 
the  sons  of  Izrahiah,  "  chief  men  "  of  Issachar  (vii. 
3).  A  few  Hebrew  MSS,  omit  "and  the  sons  of 
Izrahiah  "  in  this  verso,  making  Obadiah,  4:c.,  sons 
of  Uzzi.     The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions    retain 


this  phrase,  but  have  "four"  instead  of 
sons  of  Izrahiah.— 3«  Son  of  Azel,  a  descendani 
Saul  (viii.  38,  ix.  44). — 1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiil) 
and  descended  from  Jeduthun  (ix.  16) ;  =  Abda  8 
probably  =  a  porter,  or  (so  Mr.  Wright)  a  prin(^ 
musician  in  the  Temple-choir,  in  Nehemiah's  tim< 
(Neh.   xii.  25).— 5.   A  Gadite  captain  who  jiHnei 
David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). — 6.  Oneol 
the  princes  of  Judah  sent  to  teach  in  Jehoshaphaf 
reign  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). — 7.   ?on  of  Jehiel,  of  tk 
sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up  in  the  second  caratu 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  9). — 8.  A  priest,  or  family  d 
priests,  who  sealed   the  covenant  with  Xehemia] 
(Neh.  X.  5). — 9.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophet* 
We  know  nothing  of  him    except  what  we   cai 
gather  from  the  short  book  which  bears  his  name 
The  Hebrew  tradition  adopted  by  Jerome,  and  main 
tained  by  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi,  that  he  =  thi 
Obadiah  of  Ahab's  reign,  is  as  destitute  of  founds 
tion  as  another  suggestion  by  Abarbanel,  that  h* 
was  a  converted  Edomite.     The  eleventh  verse  ol 
his  prophecy  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalen 
and  the  captivity  of  Jacob.     If  this  refers  to  th« 
well-known  Captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  mug 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to  b.  c.  588.    I{ 
further,  his  prophecy  against  Edom  found  its  firs' 
fulfilmei)t  in  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Nebu 
chadnezzar  in  b.  c.  583,  it  must  have  been  utterec 
at  some  time  between  b.  c.  588  and  583  (so  Mr 
Meyrick,   agreeing   in    respect    to   the   date  witl 
Luther,  Pfeiffer,  Schnurrer,  Rosenmiiller,  DeWette 
Winer,  Ewald,  Henderson,  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  &c.) 
But  why  should  Obadiah  have  been  inserted  betwc-' 
Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is  about  b.  c.  '.^ 
Schnurrer  (and  so  Mr.   Meyrick,  Henderson,  a 
answers  this  question  by  saying  that  the  propli 
of  Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  five  vi  i 
of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after  tlu 
Book  of  Amos.     On  the  other  hand,  Jaeger,  Heng 
stenberg,  Caspari,  Havernick,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexandei 
(in  Kitto),  Prof  A.  B.  Davidson  (in  Fairbaim),  &c. 
put  Obadiah  earlier,  under  King  Uzziah.     In  favoi 
of  this  are  urged  the  language  of  Obadiah  (ver.  12- 
14)  as  of  icarwin^)',  his  apparent  priority  to  Jeremia! 
(compare  Ob.  1,  3,  8,  9,  11,  16  with  Jer.  xlix.  7--- 
and  his  traditional    position    between  Amos    ■■^' 
Jonah  as  if  contemporary  with  them.     HofmuiHi 
Delitzsch,  and  Keil  place  Obadiah  still  earlier,  undet 
Jehoram  2  of  Judah ;  and  Hitzig  almost  as  mucl 
later  than  the  Captivity,  about  b.  c.  312  ! — The  Uool 
of  Obadiah   is   a    sustained    denunciation  of  il' 
Edomites,  melting,  as  is  the  wont  of  the   Hel't 
prophets  (compare  Joel  iii. ;   Am.  ix.),  into  a  vi- 
of  the  futtire  glories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm  of  i: 
Lord  should  have  wrought  her  deliverajioe  and  h.i^' 
repaid  double «pon  her  enemies.     Previous  to  i!' 
Captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a  relation  to  tlu 
Jews  like  that  which  the  Samaritans  afterwanl  h<!il 
They  were  near  neighbors  and  relatives.  The  ?A<  • 
ites  are  the  types  of  those  who  ought  to  be  fric: 
and  are  not—of  those  who  ought  to  be  helpers,  I" 
in  the  day  of  calamity  are  found  "  standing  on  tli' 
other    side."      The    prophet  complains  that   tin 
looked  on  and  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  Jer' 
lem,  triumphed  over  her,  and  plundered  her. 
cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probably  ninl< 
their  way  through  Idumea  to  Egypt.     The  Inst 
verses  are  the  most  important  part  of  Oharlinli 
prophecy.     The  vision  presented  to  the  proplift  i 
that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the  Idumeans  ami  a' 
her  enemies,  restored  to  her  ancient  possession- 
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and  extending  her  borders  X.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W. 
He  sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  house  of 
Joseph  consuming  the  house  of  Eoau  ns  fire  devours 
stubble  (ver.  18).  The  inhabitunts  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  now  captive  at  Si-pliarud,  are  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  the  city  iUelf, 
but  the  southern  tract  of  Judea  (ver.  20).  Those 
who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  are  to  overrun 
and  settle  in  Idunica.  The  former  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  country  are  also  to  establish  themselves 
in  Philistia.  To  the  N.  the  tribe  of  Judnh  is  to 
extend  itself  as  far  as  the  fields  of  Ephraim  and 
Samaria,  while  Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takts  pos- 
session of  Gilcad  (ver.  19).  The  captives  of  the 
ten  tribes  are  to  occupy  the  northern  region  from 
tlie  borders  of  the  enlarged  Judah  as  far  a.<Sarepta, 
near  Sidon  (ver.  20).  The  question  is  asked,  Have 
the  prophet's  denunciations  of  the  Edomites  been 
Itiltilled,  and  has  his  vision  of  Zion's  glories  been 
realized  ?  Typically,  partially,  and  imperfectly  they 
have  been  fulfilled,  but  they  await  a  fuller  acconi- 
pli.^hment.  The  first  fulfilment  of  the  denunciation 
on  Edom  in  all  probability  took  place  a  few  years 
after  its  utterance.  Five  years  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  the  Ammon- 
ites  and  Moabites,  and  after  their  reduction  made 
an  expedition  into  Egypt  This  he  could  hardly 
have  done  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  Idu- 
mea.  A  more  full,  but  still  only  partial  and  typical, 
fulfilment  would  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  utterly  reduced  the  Idumeans. 
Similarly  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
would  tj-pically  and  imperfectly  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extension  of  her 
liorders.  The  full  completion  of  the  prophetical 
descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem — the  future 
jrolden  age  toward  which  the  seers  stretched  their 
hands  with  fond  yearnings — is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion — in  the  anti- 
type rather  than  in  the  type  (so  Mr.  Meyrick,  with 
Luther,  Thomas  Scott,  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  &c.).  Oba- 
diah's  style  is  perspicuous,  but  animated  and  often 
poetic;  his  language  pure ;  his  arrangement  ordet^ 
ly. — The  Book  of  Obadiah  is  a  favorite  study  of 
the  modem  Jews.  It  is  here  especially  that  they 
read  the  future  fate  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the 
Christians.  Those  unversed  in  their  literature  may 
wonder  where  the  Christians  are  found  in  the  Book 
of  Obadiah.  But  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  Rabbin- 
ical interpretation  that  by  Edomites  are  propheti- 
cally meant  Christian.-!,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant 
Rome.  Abarbanel  has  written  a  commentary  on 
Obadiah,  resting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis.  The 
first  nine  verses  of  Obadiah  are  so  similar  to  Jcr. 
xlix.  7,  &c.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  two 
prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy  of  the  other 
before  him.  "Which  of  the  two  wrote  first  is  doubt- 
ful. Those  who  give  an  early  date  to  Obadiah 
thereby  settle  the  question.  Those  who  place  him 
later  leave  the  question  open,  as  he  would  in  that 
case  be  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  (Bible  ; 
Cason;  Inspiration;  PROPnirr.)— 10.  An  officer  of 
high  rank  in  Ahab's  court,  described  as  "  over  the 
house,"  i.  e.  apparently,  lord  high  chamberlain,  or 
mayor  of  the  palace  (1  K.  xviii.  3).  His  influence 
with  the  king  must  have  been  great  to  enable  him 
to  retain  his  position,  though  a  devout  worshipper 
of  Jehovah,  during  the  fierce  persecution  of  the 
prophets  by  Jezebel.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he 
concealed  a  hundred  of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them 
there  with  bread  and  water.  But  he  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  suspected  (ver.  4,  13).    He 
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and  Ahab,  apparently  the  two  chief  pcrsonR  in  the 
kingdiiiii,  Went  through  the  land  in  t«earch  for  grau 
to  feed  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  terrible  drought. 
While  on  this  errand,  he  was  met  by  Elijah,  and 
sent  to  the  king  to  announce  the  prophtt's  ap- 
proach (ver.  7-16).  According  to  the  Jewinh  tra- 
dition preserved  in  Ephrem  Syrus,  ObRdiah  the 
chief  officer  of  Ahab  =  Obadiah  the  prophet,  wa» 
of  Shechem  in  the  land  of  Ephruiin,  a  disciple  of 
Elijah,  and  the  third  captain  of  fifty  sent  by  Aha- 
ziah  (2  K.  i.  18).— II.  Father  of  I.>ihniaiah,  who  wag 
chief  of  Zebulun,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 
^IS.  A  Merarite  Levitc  in  Josiah's  reign,  and  an 
overseer  of  the  workmen  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

"  O-ba-dl  a-bi  (fr.  Ucb.)  =  ODAmAH  10  (1  K. 
xviii.  3,  margin). 

O'bal  (Heb.  bart  diiUriet,  =  Ebal,  Fii.),  a  son  of 
Joktan,  and  apparently  the  founder  of  an  Arab 
tribe  ((Jen.  x.  28),  not  yet  identified.  In  1  Chr  i. 
22  the  name  IsEhal,  which  has  been  compared  with 
the  AvalUa  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  GtbanUte  of 
S.  Arabia. 

OMi'l  (Gr.),  probably  a  corruption  of  Obaia 
=  Habauu  (compare  1  Esd.  r.  88  with  £zr.  ii. 
61). 

0'*fd  (Heb.  nervitip,  sc.  God.  Ges.,  Fii.).  1.  Son 
of  BoAZ  and  RiTii  the  Moabitess ;  father  of  Jesse, 
and  grandfather  of  King  David  (Ru.  iv.  17).  Ttie 
circumstances  of  his  birth  are  given  with  much 
beauty  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  inter- 
esting specimen  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
the  Israelites  ill  the  days  of  Eli,  which  a  comparison 
of  the  genealogies  of  David,  Samuel,  and  Abiathar 
shows  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  his  birth. 
The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only  Ru.  iv.  17,  and  in 
the  four  genealogies,  Ru.  iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  12 ; 
Mat.  i.  6 ;  Lk.  iii.  32.-2.  A  descendant  of  Jarha, 
the  Egyptian  servant  and  son-in-law  of  Shc*han  in 
the  line  of  Jerahmeel ;  grandson  of  Znbad,  one  of 
David's  valiant  men  (1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38).— I.  One  of 
David's  valiant  men  (xi.  47).^-4.  One  of  the  gale- 
keepers  of  the  Temple ;  son  of  Shemaiah  the  first- 
bom  of  Obed-edom  (xxvi.  7).— 5.  Father  of  Aznriuh, 
one  of  the  captains  who  joined  with  Jehoiada  in 
making  Joash  king  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

O'bed-c'dom  (Heb.  aeri-inp  Edom,  Ges.).  1,  A 
Levite,  apparently  of  the  family  of  Kohath.  He  is 
described  as  a  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.  10,  1 1 ),  i.  e.  prob- 
ably (so  Mr.  Wright),  a  native  of  Gath-rimmon,  in 
Manasseh,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  45).  After  the  death  of  I'zzah,  the  ark, 
which  was  being  conducted  from  the  house  of  Abin- 
adab  in  Gibeah  to  the  city  of  David,  was  carried 
aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  con- 
tinued three  months.  It  was  brought  thence  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xv.  25;  2  Sam.  vi.  12).— t.  "Obed- 
edom  the  son  of  Jeduthun "  ( 1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a 
Merarite  Levite,  apparently  a  difterent  person  from 
No.  1  (so  Mr.  Wright,  &c.),  was  a  Levitc  of  the 
second  degree  and  a  gate-keeper  (A.  V.  "porter," 
"  door-keeper,")  for  the  Ark  (xv.  18,  24),  appoint- 
ed to  sound  "  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith  to  ex- 
cel" (ver.  21,  xvi.  5).  There  is  one  expression, 
hoirever,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Obed-«-dom  the 
gate-keeper  and  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  may  have 
been  the  same.  Af^er  enumerating  his  eight  sons, 
the  chronicler  (xxvl.  6)  adds,  "for  God  blessed 
him,"  referring,  apparently,  to  2  Sam.  vi.  1 1 .  .''ome, 
still  supposing  No.  1  as  not  =  No.  2.  regard  1  (lir. 
xxvi.  4  ff.  as  referring  to  No.  1.  Kitto  supposes  .No. 
1  =  No.  2.— I.  An  officer  (trewurer  ?)  of  the  Tern- 
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pie  under  King  Amaziah ;  probably  a  descendant 
of  No.  1   or  2  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24). 

0'keth(Gr.)  =  Ebed  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Esd. 
viil.  32). 

0'bU(Heb.  chief  of  the  camels,  Ges.),  an  Ishraael- 
ite,  keeper  of  the  herds  of  camels  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

Ob-la'tion  (fr.  L.)  =  an  offering.    Sacrifick 

O'both  (Heb.  watei^skins,  Ges. ;  hoUow  passes,  Fu.), 
an  encampment  of  the  Israelites,  E.  of  Moab  (Num. 
xsi.  10,  xxxiii.  43);  site  unknown.     Wilderness  of 

THE  WaXDERINO. 

O-ehl'fl  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Jeiel  (1  Esd.  i.  9 ;  compare 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  9). 

*  O'chiH  [-kim]  (Heb.  ohim  or  ochim,  see  below) 
occurs  only  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  A.  V.  text  "doleful  crea- 
tures," margin  "oc/iun,  or  ostriches."  Gesenius 
makes  the  Hebrew  properly=  howlings,  shrieks,  hence 
hotcliug  animals,  doleful  creatures,  probably  owls. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto)  says,  "  the  view  most 
commonly  entertained  is  that  a  species  of  owl  is 
intended."  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  (on  Isaiah,  1.  c.) 
translates,  after  the  LXX.,  and  Bochart,  howls  or 
yells.     Owl. 

Of-i-de  lis  [os-se-]  (fr.  Gr.),  a  corruption  of  Joza- 
BAD  in  Ezr.  x.  22  (1  Esd.  iv.  22). 

0-ci'iu  [-si-]  (fr.  Gr.).  "  Sour  (Tyre)  and  Ocina  " 
are  mentioned  (Jd.  ii.  28)  among  the  places  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine  which  were  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  Holofemes.  Its  position  agrees  with 
that  of  the  ancient  AccHO. 

Ot'raii(Heb.  afflicted,  Ges.),  an  Asherite,  father  of 
Pagiel  (Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O'dcd  (Heb.  setting  up  again,  erecting,  Ges.).  1, 
Father  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
(2  Chr.  XV.  1,  8).  (Azariah  9.)— 2.  A  prophet  of 
Jehovah  in  Samaria,  at  the  time  of  Pekah's  invasion 
of  Judah,  who  secured  the  release  of  the  captives 
from  Judah  (xxviii.  9). 

O-dol'lam,  the  Greek  form  of  Adullam  (2  Mc. 
xii.  38  only). 

Od-o-nar'kfs  [-keez],  margin  Od-o-mar'ra  (Gr. 
Odomera,  Odoarrhes),  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe 
slain  by  Jonathan  ( 1  Mc.  ix.  66). 

•  Of-fenee',  or  Of-fense'  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion of — 1.  Heb.  het  or  chet  (EccL  x  4  only),  usually 
translated  "sin"  (Lev.  xix.  17,  xx.  20,  &c.),  once 
"  fault "  (Gen.  xli.  9),  once  "  punishment  of  sin  " 
(Lam.  iiL  39). — 2.  Heb.  michshol  (1  Sam.  xxv.  31 ; 
Is.  vili.  14),  usually  "  stumbling-block  "  (Lev.  xix. 
14;  Is.  Ivii.  14,  &c.),  also  "ruin"  (Ez.  xviii.  30,  xxi. 
15  [Heb.  20] \  &c.  (Offend,  to,  5.)— 3.  Heb.  verb 
dsham,  partially  in  Hos.  v.  15,  A.  V.  "  acknowledge 
offence,"  margin  "  be  guilty,"  the  latter  being  the 
usual  translation.  Gesenius,  Henderson,  &c.,  trans- 
late the  verb  in  Hos.  1.  c.  "  suffer  punishment." 
(Offexd,  to.) — i.  Gr.  hamartia  (2  Cor.  xi.  7  only), 
elsewhere  uniformly  rendered  "sin"  (Mat.  i.  21,iii. 
6,  &c.). — 5.  Gr.  paraptonia  (Rom.  iv.  25,  v.  15  ff.), 
also  translated  "trespass"  (Mat  vi.  14,  15,  &c.), 
"  sin  "  (Eph.  i.  7,  kc),  "  fault "  (Gal.  vi.  1 ;  Jas.  v.  16), 
"  Call"  (Rom.  xi.  11,  12). — 6.  Gr.  proskomma  (Rom. 
xiv.  20  only),  elsewhere  translated  "  stumbling " 
(Rom.  ix.  32  f. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  8  [Gr.  7]),  or  "stumbling- 
blwk"  (Rom.  xiv.  13;  I  Cor.  viii.  9). — 7.  Gr.  pros- 
kope(2  Cor.  vi.  3  only). —  8.  Gr.  skandalon  (Mat.  xvL 
23,  xviii.  7;  Lk.  xvii.  1;  Rom.  ix.  33,  xvi.  17;  Gal, 
T.  11;  1  Pet.  ii.  8  [Gr.  7]),  also  rendered  "things 
that  offend"  (Mat  xiii.  41),  "stumbling-block" 
<Rom.  xi.  9 ;  1  Cor.  i.  23),  "  occasion  to  fall  "  (Rom. 
xiv.  13),  "occa."<ion  of  stumbling"  (1  Jn.  ii.  10). — 
9.  Gr.  adj.  aproskopos,  partially,  rendered  in  A.  V. 


"void  of  offence"  (Acts  xiiv.  16),  "without  «£. 
fence"  (PhiL  i.  10;  both  these  in  Robin&oa'a, 
A\  T.  Lex.  are  translated  not  made  to  stwtdde,  not 
falling  into  sin,  faultless),  and  with  averb"pv« 
none  offence"  (1  Cor.  x.  32,  literally  be  not  cauting 
to  stumble  or  to  fall,  i.  e.  do  not  lead  into  sin  either 
Jews,  Gentiles,  or  the  Church). — It  will  thus  be  8«ai 
that  "  offence  "  in  the  A.  V.  has  not  only  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sin,  crime,  or  fault,  as  now  (Nos.  1,  3,  4,  8, 
and  the  first  two  passages  under  9) ;  but  also  tliat 
of  a  stumbling-block,  L  e.  a  cause  or  occamon  of  ftj^ 
ing,  especially  into  sin  and  ruin ;  that  which  entietatmt 
to  wrong-doing,  or  brings  one  into  difficultii,  perplexi^ 
or  danger  ;  that  which  disturbs,  or  produces  ditgvtt, 
shame,  or  indignation  (Nos.  2,  6,  7,  8,  and  last  under 
9).-    See  the  two  next  articles. 

*  Of-fend'  (fr.  L.),  to,  the  A.V.  translation  of— L- 
Heb.  dsham  or  dshhn  (Jer.  ii.  3,  1.  7  ;  Ez.  xxv.  IJj 
Hos.  iv.  15,  xiii.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  11),  usually  translated 
In  A.  V.  "  to  be  guilty  "  (Lev.  iv.  13,  22,  27,  kc.\  or 
"  to  trespass  "  (v.  19,  &c.),  sometimes  "  to  be  deso- 
late" (Ps.  xxxiv.  21,  22  [Heb.  22,  23],  Is.  xxiv.  6, 
&c. ;  these  and  Jer.  ii.  3  are  translated  by  Gesenius 
to  bear  one's  guilt,  i.  e.  its  consequences,  to  suffer  pun- 
ishment), &c.   The  kindred  Heb.  noun  ashmdli,  usua!'^- 
translated  "  trespass  "  (Lev.  xxii.  16 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
&c.)  or  "  sin  "  (Lev.  iv.  3,  &c.),  as  translated  in 
Chr.  xxviii.   13,  once  with  other  words,  "we  ha\ 
offended  against  the  Lord  "  (literally  the  trespass  •■/ 
Jehovah  being  upon  us),  and  twice  in  the  same  verse 
"trespass."     (Offence  3.) — 2.  Heb.  bagad onceiYi. 
Ixxiii.  15),  usually  translated  "  to  deal  treacherouslv' 
(Judg.  ix.  23;  Is.  xxiv.  16,  &c.),  also  "to  deal 
ceitfuUy  "  (Job  vi.  15,  &c.),  "  to  transgress  "  (Ps.  .\^ 
3,  &c.),  &c. — 3.  Heb.  habal  or  chdbal  once  (Job  xxx; 
31;  here  translated  by  Gesenius  to  act  pervert" 
to  do  corruptlg),  also  translated  "  to  deal  corrupt! . 
in  Neh.  i.  7,  elsewhere  "  to  take  a  pledge  of"  (Pr 
XX.  16,  &c.),  "  to  take  to  pledge  "  (Deut.  xxiv.  6, 1 : 
&c.),  &c.     This  Heb.  verb  literally  (so  Gesenius)  - 
to  tighten  a  cord,  to  twist ;  hence  to  bind;  to  bind  '• 
a  pledge,  or  to  take  as  a  pledge  ;  to  pervert,  kc— 
Heb.  h4td  or  cMUd  (Gen.  xx.  9,  xl.  1 ;  2  K.  xviii.  1 . 
Jer.  xxxvii.  18);  literally  to  miss  the  mark,  as  an 
archer,  &c.,  or  to  misstep  ;  hence  to  sin,  i.  e.  to  err 
from  the  path  of  truth  and  duty,  Ges.),  usua"- 
translated  "  to  sin  "  (Gen.  xxxix.  9  ;  Ex.  xxxii. 
ff.,  &c.),  also  "  to  bear  the  blame  "  (Gen.  iliii. 
xliv.  32),  &c. — 5.  Heb.  noun  michshol  once,  tnr 
latedwith  other  words  "nothing  shall  offend  the; 
(Ps.  cxix.  165;  margin  "they  shall  have  no  sti: 
laling-block ; "  literally  nothing  is  a  stumbling-bloc ' 
them,  Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander,  on  Ps.  1.  c).     \0m\< 
2.) — ■&.  Heb.  pasha'  once,  passively  in  the  phrase  "  i 
brother  offendqd  "  (Prov.   xviii.  19;  tran?!n''>'l  "'■■ 
Gesenius  brethren  breaking  with  one  another,  i  ■ 
discordant);  usually  in  the  active  voice  tia 
"  to  transgress  "  (IK.  viii.  60,  &c.),  also  "  to  rcUl 
(2  K.  Hi.  7,  &c.),  or  "  to  revolt "  (viii.  20,  kc).—' 
Gr.  hamartano  once  (Acta  xxv.  8  :  literally  to  w 
to  err  from  a  mark  or  way ;  hence  to  do  wrong,  to  * 
Rbn.  K  T.  Lex.),  almost  uniformly  translated  ' 
sin"  (Mat  xviii.  21  ;  Lk.  xv.  18,  21,  kc.\  sometin 
"to  trespass"  (Mat  xvilL  15,  &c.).    (Compare  ' 
fence  4,) — 8.  Gr.  piaid  (Jas.  iL   10,  iii.  2  twi. 
properlv  =  to  stumble,  to  fall),  once  translated  " 
stumble  "  (Rom.  xi.  1  \\  and  once  "  to  fall  "  ('2  1'' ; 
i.  10). — 9.  Gr.  skandalizd,  translated  "  to  offcn.! ' 
or  "  to  be  offended  "  twenty-eight  times  in  N.  T 
twice  only  otherwise,  viz.  in  1  Cor.  viii.  13  "to  ma 
to  offend,"     This  Gr.  verb,  not  found  in  cla--; 
writers,  is  used  in  the  N.  T,  (according  to  Dr.  Robm 
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son's  K  T.  I.^.)  tropically  in  a  moral  sense  =  to 
make  stumble  at  or  »m  any  thing  :  (1.)  to  pive  or  eaute 
offence  to  any  one,  i.  c.  to  ofeiul,  ver'^  aeandaliae, 
(Mat  xvii.  27;  Jn.  vi.  61;  1  Cor.  viii.  13  twice), 
ami  passively  to  be  offended,  or  vexetl  (JAat.  xv.  12  ; 
Kom.  xiv.  21  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  29) ;  also  pasjtively  to  be 
offetided  in  or  at  any  one,  i.  e.  to  take  offence  at 
one's  character,  words,  or  course,  so  as  to  desert  and 
reject  him  (Mat  xi.  6,  xiii.  67,  xxvi.  31,  83  twice; 
Mk.  vi.  3,  xiv.  27,  29  ;  Lk.  vii.  23) ;  (2.)  causatively, 
to  make  one  offetid,  or  Ifad  one  into  sin,  i.  e.  to  be  a 
stumblinp-block  to  another,  to  be  a  cause  or  occa- 
sion of  his  sin  (Mat.  v.  29,  30,  xviii.  6,  8,  9 ;  Mk.  ix. 
42,  43,  46,  47  ;  Lk.  xvii.  2),  and  passively  to  be  made 
to  offend,  to  be  ltd  into  sin,  i.  e.  to  fall  away  from  the 
truth  or  the  Gospel  (Mat  xiii.  21,  xxiv.  10;  Mk.  iv. 
17  ;  Jn.  xvi.  1).   (Compare  Offence  8.)    OFFENnKR. 

•  Of-fend'er  (from  offknu)  has  its  ordinary  roean- 
iiift  in  the  A.  V.,  =  a  wrong-doer,  a  transgressor,  a 
criminal  (1  K.  i.  21  ;  Is.  xxix.  21;  Acts  xxv.  11). 
Jldok;  Officer;  Prison;  Punishments;  Trial. 

Offeiving.  BuRNT-oFFERiNO ;  Free-will-offer- 
iNo;  Meat-offerino;  Peace-offerimq ;  Sacrifice; 
Sin-offering. 

Of  fi-fer.  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  officer"  {nHsib,  sdrit, 
pikuddAJi,  pdkid,  rah,  choter,  &c.)  are  either  of  an 
indefinite  character,  or  are  synonj-nious  terms  for 
functionaries  known  under  other  and  more  specific 
names,  as  "scribe,"  "eunuch,"  &c.  (Army  ;  Cap- 
tain; Garrison;  Governor;  Kino.)  Two  Greek 
words  are  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  Of  these,  huperetes 
(literally  a  rower,  hence  ang  doer  of  hard  tcork, 
servant,  &c.,  L.  &  S.)  is  used  to  denote  an  inferior 
officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  a  messenger  or  bailiff, 
like  the  Roman  viator  or  lictor  (Mat.  v.  25 ;  Jn.  vii. 
32,  45  f.,  xviii.  3,  12,  18,  &c.).  (Minister.)  The 
other,  praktor  (literally  a  doer),  used  only  in  Lk. 
xii.  58,  was  applied  at  Athens  to  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines  imposed  by  courts 
of  justice ;  and  for  the  judge  to  "  deliver  to  the  of- 
ficer" implies  his  ascertaining  the  validity  of  the 
claim  of  indebtedness,  and  then  giving  the  debtor 
in  charge  to  the  officer  of  the  court  that  the  pay- 
ment may  be  enforced.  (Judge  ;  Punishments  ; 
Trial.)  The  word  "  officers  "  (Gr.  hoi  apo  for  epi'\ 
tAn  chreion  =  those  from  [or  over]  tfie  btunness)  is 
used  (1  Mc.  X.  41,  xiii.  37)  in  speaking  of  the  rev- 
enue-officers of  Demetrius.  In  Ecclus.  x.  2  (Gr. 
leitourgoi),  the  meaning  is  clearly  the  subordinates 
in  a  general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

Og  (Heb.  long-necked,  =  Anak  ?  Ges.,  Fii.),  an 
Amoritish  king  of  Bashan,  whose  rule  extended 
over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  two  chief  were  Asii- 
taroth  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xiii.  12).  He  was  one  of 
the  last  representatives  of  the  ^ant-race  of  Re- 
phaim.  (Giants  3.)  According  to  Eastern  tradi- 
tions, he  escaped  the  deluge  by  wading  beside  the 
ark,  and  lived  3,000  years ;  and  one  of  his  bones  long 
served  as  a  bridge  over  a  river.  He  was,  with  his 
children  and  his  people,  defeated  and  exterminated 
by  the  Israelites  at  Edrei,  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Sihon,  who  is  represented  by  Josephus 
as  his  friend  and  ally.  His  sixty  fenced  cities  were 
taken,  and  his  kingdom  assigned  to  the  Reubenites, 
Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut  iii.  1- 
13;  Xum.  xxxii.  83.  Also  Deut  i.  4,  iv.  47,  xxxi. 
4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii.  12,  80;  Ps.  cxxxv.  11, 
cxxxvi.  20).  The  belief  in  Og's  enormous  stature  is 
corroborated  by  an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing 
at  the  writing  of  Deut.  iii.  1 1 .  This  was  an  iron 
bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  "Rabbath  of  the 
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I  children  of  Aromon."  (Rabbah  1.)  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  common  flat  beds 
used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of  Kastern  citieti, 
but  made  of  iron  instead  of  pulm-branches,  which 
would  not  have  supported  the  giant's  weight  (KKn.) 
Mr.  Farrar,  witli  Miehaelis,  ic,  supposes  the  He- 
I  brew  words  mean  a  "  8areo|»hapu8  of  black  basalt ; " 
;  but  Schleuencr,  Gescnius,  Fiirst,  Prof.  Murphy  (in 
Fairbaini),  &c.,  sustain  the  A.  V.  rendering  "  bed- 
stead of  iron." 

O'had  (Heb.  union,  Ges. ;  pover,  Fii.),  one  of  the 
six  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  16). 

O'hfl  (Heb.  <i  tent,  tabernacle,  hovse,  Ges.),  one  of 
the  last  five  of  the  seven  sons  of  Zcrubbabel  (1  Chr. 
iii.  20).     Hasadiah. 

OU  (Heb.  yUsh&r,  sheinen  ;  Chal.  mfthah  or  mi- 
shach  ;  Gr.  elaion).  I.  Of  the  numerous  substances, 
animal  and  vegetable,  known  to  the  ancients  as  yield- 
ing oil,  the  olive-berry  (Olive)  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  best  oil  is  made 
from  fruit  pafhere<l  olwut  November  or  December, 
when  it  has  begun  to  change  color,  but  before  it  has 
become  black.  The  berry  in  the  more  advanced 
state  yields  more  oil,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.— 1. 
Gathering.  That  neither  the  fruit  nor  the  boughs 
of  the  tree  might  be  injured,  the  fruit  was  either 
gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  off  carefully  with  a 
light  reed  or  stick.  Af^er  gathering  and  careful 
cleansing,  the  fruit  was  either  at  once  carried  to  the 
press,  which  is  recommended  as  the  best  course; 
or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tables  with  hollow  trays 
made  sloping,  to  allow  the  first  juice  to  flow  into 
other  receptacles  beneath,  care  being  tukcn  not  to 
heap  the  fruit  too  much,  and  so  prevent  the  free 
escape  of  the  juice. — 2.  Pressing.  To  make  oil,  the 
fruit  was  either  bruised  in  a  mortar,  crushed  in  a 
press  loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in  a  mill, 
or  trodden  with  the  feet  Special  buildings  used 
for  grape-pressing  were  used  also  for  olive-pressing, 
and  contained  both  the  press  and  the  receptacle  for 
the  pressed  juice.  The  "beaten"  oil  (Ex.  xxvii. 
20,  xxix.  40;  Lev.  xxiv.  2;  Num.  xxviii.  6)  was 
probably  made  by  bruising  in  a  mortar.  These 
processes,  and  also  the  place  and  the  machine  for 
pressing,  arc  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  (See  also 
Is.  Ixiii.  3 ;  Lam.  i.  15  ;  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13;  Mic.  vi.  16  ; 
Hag.  ii.  16.)  Oil-mills  are  of\en  made  of  stone,  and 
turned  by  hand.  Others  consist  of  a  cylinder  en- 
closing a  beam,  which  is  turned  by  a  camel  or  other 
animal.  (Winepress.) — 3.  Keffiing.  Both  olives 
and  oil  were  kept  in  jars  carefully  cleansed ;  and 
oil  was  drawn  out  for  use  in  horns  or  other  small 
vessels.  (Cruse.)  Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the 
best  Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  w  ith  the  Tyrians, 
by  whom  it  was  probably  often  reexported  to  Egypt, 
whose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part  produce  good 
oil.  Oil  to  the  amount  of  20,(:k>0  baths  (2  Chr.  ii. 
10),  or  20,000  measures  {eors,  1  K.  v.  11),  was  fur- 
nished by  Solomon  to  Hiram.  Direct  trade  in  oil 
was  also  carried  on  between  Egypt  ond  Palestine 
(Ezr.  iii.  7;  Is.  xxx.  6,  Ivii.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  17;  Hot. 
xii.  1). — II.  Besides  the  use  of  olives  themselves  as 
food,  common  to  oil  olive-producing  countries,  the 
principal  uses  of  olive-oil  may  be  thus  stated.  1. 
As  food.  Dried  wheat,  boiled'with  either  butter  or 
oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  is  a  common 
dish  for  all  cla.<ses  in  Syria.  Oil  was  and  is  much 
used  throughout  Western  Asia,  instead  of  butter  and 
lard,  in  cooking,  &c.  (Foon.)— 2.  Cimnetie.  As  is 
the  case  generally  in  hot  climates,  oil  was  used  by 
the  Jews  for  anointing  the  body,  e.  g.  after  the  bath, 
and  giving  to  the  skin  and  hair  a  snMWth  and  come- 
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ly  appearance,  e.  g.  before  an  entertainment.  At 
Egyptian  entertainments  it  was  usual  for  a  servant 
to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest,  ai*  he  took  his 
seat  (Deut  xxviii.  40 ;  Ru.  iii.  3 ;  2  Sara.  .\ii.  30, 
&c.).  (Asoixtisg;  MorRSixo;  Ointment;  Per- 
fumes.)— 3.  Funereal.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
anointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  prob- 
ably as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar  custom 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  (Axoint- 
i.ng;  Burial.) — i.  Medicinal.  As  oil  is  in  use  in 
many  cases  in  modem  medicine,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  was  much  used  among  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  nations  for  medicinal  purposes.  Celsus  re- 
peitedly  spciks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially  old  oil, 
applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers,  and  in 
many  other  cases.  Josephus  mentions  that  among 
the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of  Herod,  he  was 
put  into  a  sort  of  oil-bath.  Isaiah  (i.  6)  alludes  to 
the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  treatment ;  and 
it  thus  furnished  a  fitting  symbol  for  use  by  our 
Lord's  disciples  in  performing  miraculous  cures 
(Mk.  vi.  13).  (Anointing,  L  3.)— 5.  OH  for  light. 
The  oil  for  "  the  light "  was  expressly  ordered  to  be 
olive-oil,  "beaten"  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxxv.  8,  &c. ;  see 
above,  I.  2).  The  quantity  for  the  longest  night  is 
said  to  have  been  one-half  loj  =  aboat  two-fifths  of 
a  pint  (Candlestick  ;  Lamp.) — 6.  Ritual,  a.  Oil  was 
poured  on,  or  mixed  with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in 
meat-offerings,  &c.  (Ex.  xxix.  2,  3,  40;  Lev.  vi.  15, 
21,  vii.  10,  12,  xiv.  10  ff.;  Num.  \-i.  15,  vii.,  viii.  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  offerings  were  to  be  de- 
void of  oil;  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  v.  11),  and  the 
offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15).  The  principle  on 
which  both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  oil  were 
prescribed  is  clearly,  that  as  oil  is  indicative  of 
gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted  sorrow  or  humilia- 
tion (Is.  Ixi.  3;  Joel  ii.  19;  Rev.  vL  6).  b.  Kings, 
priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed  with  oil  or 
OINTMENT. — 7.  a.  As  SO  important  in  his  living,  the 
Jew  was  required  to  include  oil  among  his  first-fruit 
offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16;  Num.  xviii.  12; 
Deut  xviiL  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5).  b.  Tithes  of  oil 
were  also  required  (Deut  xii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5, 
&c.). — 8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use  (Is.  xxi.  15). 
Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like 
manner  to  polish  them.  Of  the  substances  which 
yield  oil,  besides  the  olive-tree,  mvrrh  is  the  only 
one  specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Esth.  iL  12). 
OH'-tree.  The  Hebrew  words  ^els  shemen  occur 
in  Neh.  viii.  15  (A.  V.  "pine-branches"),  1  K.  vi. 
23  ("  olive-tree,"  marg.  "  trees  of  oil,"  or  "  oily 
trees"),  and  in  Is.  xli.  19  ("oil-tree").  From  the 
passage  in  Nehemiah,  where  the  'cte  shemen  is  men- 
tioned as  distinct  from  the  "  olive-tree,"  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  zaekuin-trcc  of  the  Arabs,  which, 
accordmg  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  is  the  Balanites 
u^i^j^Hara,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  abundant  in  the 
jUrTof  Jordan,  and  found  all  the  way  from  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  the  Ganges  to  Syria,  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  Niger.  The  zackum-oil  is  held  in  high 
repute  by  the  Arabs  for  its  medicinal  properties. 
Dr.  Hooker  supposes  the  Balanites  jEgttptiaca  may 
possibly  be  the  "Balm  of  Gilead."  (Spice  1.) — Mr. 
Tristram  calls  the  Balanites  ./Egi/jitiara,  which  he 
found  near  Jericho,  "  the  false  balsam,"  and  de- 
Bcribes  it  as  "a  thorny  tree,  with  large  olive-like 
fruit — the  zukkwn  of  the  native* — from  which  the 
false  balm  of  Gilead,  a  sort  of  oil,  is  extracted  and 
sold  to  the  pilgrims"  {Land  of  Israel,  pp.  202, 203). 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.,  regard  the  '«<»  shemen  as  the 
wild  olire  or  oleaster  {Elceagnus  anffustifolia),  a  tree 


bearing  oblong  fruit  somewhat  like  an  olive  in  w^ 
pearance.    Olive. 


Zaekmn-tTM  (Batanitf  Mgfptiaeti)  ^  "  OO-tne." 

Oint'ment  (Heb.  shemen,  rokah  or  rokach,  m 
hath  or  mirkachath,  misktiah  or  niishchdh,  &c;  Gr. 
»iM;-o«).  The  following  list,  will  pt)int  out  the 
Scriptural  uses  of  ointment : — 1.  Cosmetic.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  practice  of  axoisting  the  head 
and  clothes  on  festive  occasions  prevailed  als* 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to  have  had  place 
among  the  Jews  (Ru.  iii.  3  ;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  ix.  8;  Prov. 
xivil  9,  16,  &c.).  Oil  of  myrrh,  for  like  purposes, 
is  mentioned  Esth.  ii.  12.  Egyptian  paintings 
represent  servants  anointing  guests  on  their  ar- 
rival at  their  entertainer's  house,  and  alabaster 
vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of  the  ointment 
they  were  used  to  contain.  (Alabaster;  Oil.) 
— 2.  Funereal.  Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were  used 
to  anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which  they 
were  wrapped  (Mat  xxvi.  12;  Mk.  xiv.  3,  S,  xvi  1; 
Lk.  xxiii.  56;  Jn.  xii.  3,  7,  xix.  40).  (BuRUt.) 
— 3.  Medicinal.  Ointment  formed  an  important  fea- 
ture in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Is.  i.  6).  The 
mention  of  balm  of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  points  to 
the  same  method  of  cure  (Is.  i.  6);  Jer.  viii  22; 
Rev.  iii.  18,  &c.).  (A.nointixg;  Medicine.)-^. 
Ritval.  Besides  the  oil  used  in  many  ceremonial 
obser^•ances,  a  special  ointment,  made  of  pure  myrrh 
and  cassia  (each  500  shekels  =  250  ounces),  swert 
cinnamon  and  sweet  calamus  (each  250  shekels  = 
125  ounces),  and  a  hin  (about  five  quarts)  of  olive- 
oil,  was  appointed  to  be  used  in  consecration  (Ex. 
XXX.  23-33,  xxix.  7,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9,  1 5).  Strict  pro- 
hibition was  issued  against  using  this  unguent  for 
any  secular  purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a  forcijtncr, 
anil  against  imitating  it  in  any  way  what>< 
32,  33).  The  weight  of  the  oil  in  the  mixf  i : 

12  lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  question  arises,  ii;  v : : 

were  the  other  ingredients,  and  what  degree  of  solid- 
ity did  the  whole  attain  ?  Accor<ling  to  Maimonide*, 
Moses,  having  reduced  the  solid  ingredients  to  pow- 
der, steeped  them  in  water  till  all  the  aromatie 
qualities  were  drawn  forth.    He  then  poured  in  W 
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>il,  and  boiled  the  whole  till  the  water  was  evapo-  | 
rated.  The  residuum  thus  obtained  was  presen-ed  in 
i  v^sel  for  use.  Another  theory  suppose.s  all  the 
ngredients  to  have  been  in  the  fonn  of  oil  or  oint- 
nent,  and  the  measurement  by  weight  of  all,  except 
,he  oil,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  in  some  solid 
brm,  but  whether  in  an  unctuous  state  or  in  that 
)f  powder  cannot  be  ascertained.  A  process  of 
naking  ointment,  consisting,  in  part  at  least,  in 
>oiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli.  31.  Kings,  and 
iluo  in  some  cases  prophets,  were,  as  well  as  priests, 
ir.ointed  with  oil  or  ointment ;  but  Scripture  only 
nentions  the  fact  as  actuully  taking  place  in  the 
uses  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Jehu,  and  Joash. 
[t  is  evident  that  the  sacred  oil  was  used  in  the  case 
)f  Solomon,  and  probably  in  the  cases  of  Saul  and 
David.  (Anointing.)  A  person  whose  business  it 
K&s  to  compound  ointments  in  general  was  called 
in  "  apothecary  "  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35,  xxxvii.  29 ;  Neh. 
ii.  8;  Eccl.  x.  1;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  9,  xlix.  1),  or 
'perfiimer"  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  marg.).  The  work  was 
sometimes  earned  on  by  women  "  confectionaries  " 
1  Sam.  viii.  13).  In  the  Christian  Church  the 
indent  usage  of  anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
iras  long  retained.  The  ceremony  of  Chrism  or 
mointing  was  also  added  to  baptism. 

Oi'a-MBS  (L.)  =  Meshullam  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
1  Esd.  ix.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29). 

•Old  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  6,  xii.  39),  a  gate  of  Jerc- 

ULEM,  probably  (so  Kitto)  at  the  N.  E.   comer. 

)thers  would  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  wall. 

'   Old  Tes'ta-ment.     This  article  (originally  by  Mr. 

riirupp)    treats   (A)  of  the  Text  of  the  Otn  Tes- 

AJiENT,  (B)  of  its  Interpretation,  and  (C)  of  the 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 

Bible  ;    Canon  ;    Inspiration.) — i.     Ttxl  of  the 

')ld    Testament.       1.    History  of  the     Text.     After 

he  completion  of  the  Canon  no  additions  to  any 

lart  of  the  0.  T.  could  be  legitimately  made,  the 

lole  object  of  those  who  transmitted  and  watched 

iver  it  being  thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which 

•  as  already  written.     Of  the  care,  however,  with 

lYiich.  the  text  was  transmitted  we  have  to  judge, 

Imost  entirely,  by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the 

ersions  derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than 

rom  any  recorded  facts  respecting  it.     There  can 

e  little  doubt  that  the  text  was  ordinarily  written 

n  skins,  rolled  up  into  volumes,  like  the  modem 

ynagogue-rolls  (Ps.  xl.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  Zech.  v. 

;  Ez.  ii.  9).      The  original  character  in  which  the 

8xt  was  expressed  is  that  still  preserv'ed   to  us, 

ith  the  exception  of  four  letters,  on  the  Macca- 

ean  coins  (Money),  and  having  a  strong  affinity 

3  the  Samaritan   character.     At   what  date  this 

as  exchanged  for  the  present  Aramaic  or  square 

haracter  is  still  as  undetermined,  as  it  is  at  what 

ate  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Pales- 

ne  superseded   that   of  the   Hebrew.      The   Old 

cwish  tradition,  repeated  by  Origen  and  Jerome, 

scribed  the  change  to  Ezra.     (Writing.)     No 

owel-points  were  attached  to  the  text  ;  they  were, 

irough  all  the  early  period  of  its  history,  entirely 

nknown.     Convenience  had  indeed,  at  the  time 

hen  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.  were  written, 

iggested  a  larger  use  of  the  moires  leciionis  (L.  = 

Inkers  [or  aourceg^  of  correct  reading,  a  name  given 

1  the  consonants  jt  [aleph],  t  [vdv  or  vac],  and  •^ 

lod  or  jod]  from  their  being  used  to  represent  the 

jwels  a, «,  i,  and  thus  guide  to  a  correct  pronuncia- 

on  of  words,  Nordheimer's  Ueb.  Grammar,  §  9): 

t  is  thus  that  in  those  books  we  find  them  intro- 

tuced  into  manv  words  that  had  been  previously 

!  4s      • 
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spelt  without  them.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
in  the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the 
words  were  generally,  though  not  unif«)mily,  divided. 
Of  the  Phenician  inscriptions,  though  the  majority 
proceed  continuously,  some  have  a  point  after  every 
word,  except  when  the  words  are  closely  connected. 
The  same  point  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripti>. 
The  practice  of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead 
of  points  probably  came  in  with  the  srjuare  writing. 
Of  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  separations 
between  the  lesser  parnhiydth  or  sections;  whether 
made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  divisions, 
by  the  commencement  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  lesa  important,  by  a  blank  space  within  the 
line.  These  lesser  and  earlier  parshii/dth,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  greater  and  later  parshiyoth,  or 
Sabbath-lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
Masorah.  The  name  parthiydih  is  in  the  Mishna 
applied  to  the  divisions  in  the  Prophets  as  well  as 
to  those  in  the  Pentateuch.  UupHeld  has  found 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  eajiilula 
(L.  =  chapter*,  or  sections)  of  Jerome.  That  they 
are  nevertheless  more  ancient  than  his  time  is  shown 
by  the  mention  of  them  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  their  disaccord- 
ance  with  the  kdtsin  (=  sectiotis)  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  which  are  966  in  number,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  had  an  historical  origin  ;  and  they 
may  possibly  date  from  the  period  when  the  0.  T. 
was  first  transcribed  in  the  square  character.  Of 
any  logical  division,  in  the  written  text,  of  the  prose 
of  the  O.  T.  into  ptsukim,  or  verses,  we  find  in  the 
Talmud  no  mention  ;  and  even  in  the  existing  sj-na- 
gogue-rolls  such  division  is  generally  ignored.  In 
the  poetical  books,  the  pfsukim  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines,  not  to  our 
modem  verses ;  and  it  is  probable  both  from  some 
expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from  the  analogous 
practice  of  other  nations,  that  the  poetical  text  was 
written  stichometrically.  The  two  earliest  docu- 
ments which  directly  bear  upon  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  are  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and 
the  Septuagint.  In  the  translations  of  Aquila  and 
the  other  Greek  interpreters,  the  fragments  of  whose 
works  remain  to  us  in  the  Hexapla,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  text  differing  but  little 
from  our  own  :  so  also  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan.  A  few  centuries  later  we  have,  in 
the  Hexapla,  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
in  Origen's  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew  text.  And 
vet  more  important  are  the  proofs  of  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  text,  and  of  its  substantial  identity 
with  our  own,  supplied  by  the  translation  of  Jerome, 
who  was  instmcted  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and 
mainly  relied  upon  their  authority  for  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  tradi- 
tional unwritten  vocalization  of  it.  This  brings  ua 
to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic  period.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  schools  formed  in  Jerusalem  about  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  by  Hillel  and  Shammai  was 
preserved,  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the 
academies  of  Jabneh,  Sepphoris,  Cesarea,  and  Tibe- 
rias. The  great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of 
this  period  was  K.  Judah  the  Holv,  to  whom  is- 
ascribed  the  compilation  of  the  ilishna,  the  text  of 
the  Talmud,  and  who  died  about  a.  d.  220.  After 
his  death  there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  acade- 
mies of  Sura,  Nahardea,  and  Pum-Beditha,  on  the 
Euphrates.  The  twofold  Oemara,  or  commentary,. 
was  now  appended  to  the  Mishna,  thus  completing 
\  the  Talmud.     The  Jemsalcm  Gemara  proceeded 
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from  the  Jews  of  Tiberias,  probably  toward  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century :  the  Babylonian  from  the 
academies  on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth.  That  along  with  the  task  of  collecting 
and  commenting  on  their  various  legal  traditions, 
the  Jews  of  these  several  academies  would  occupy 
themselves  with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is 
in  every  way  probable;  and  is  indeed  shown  by 
various  Talmudic  notices.  In  these  the  first  thing 
to  be  remarked  is  the  entire  absence  of  allusion  to 
any  such  glosses  of  interpretation  as  those  which, 
from  having  been  previously  noted  on  the  matins 
of  ilSS.,  had  probably  been  loosely  incorporated 
into  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint 
Interpretation,  properly  so  called,  had  become  the 
province  of  the  Targumist  (Versions,  Ancient 
[Targcm]),  not  of  the  transcriber;  and  the  result 
of  the  entire  divorce  of  interpretation  from  tran- 
scription had  been  to  obtain  greater  security  for  the 
transmission  of  the  text  in  its  purity.  In  place, 
however,  of  such  glosses  of  interpretation  had  crept 
in  the  practice  of  reading  some  passages  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  they  were  written,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially 
in  the  memory.  But  these  traditional  and  confess- 
edly apocryphal  readings  were  not  allowed  to  aflPect 
the  written  text.  The  care  of  the  Talmudic  doctors 
for  the  text  is  shown  by  the  pains  with  which  they 
counted  up  the  number  of  verses  in  the  difierent 
books,  and  computed  which  were  the  middle  verses, 
words,  and  letters  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the 
Psalms.  The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Tal- 
mudists  noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings, 
and  yet  abstained  from  introducing  them  into  the 
text,  indicates  at  once  both  their  diligence  in  scru- 
tinizing the  text  and  their  care  in  guarding  it.  Crit- 
ical procedure  is  also  evinced  in  their  rejection  of 
manuscripts  which  were  found  not  to  agree  with 
others  in  their  readings ;  and  the  rules  given  with 
reference  to  the  transcription  and  adoption  of  manu- 
scripts attest  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
Talmud  further  makes  mention  of  the  euphemistic 
ATtTM  (or  marginal  readings),  which  are  still  noticed 
in  our  Bibles,  e.  g.  at  2  K.  vi.  25.  It  also  reckons 
six  instances  of  extraordinary  points  placed  over 
certain  words,  e.  g.  over  the  Heb.  eldyv  (A.  V.  "  to 
him")  at  Gen.  xviii.  9  ;  and  of  some  of  them  it  fur- 
nishes mystical  explanations.  It  is  after  the  Tal- 
mudic period  that  Hupfeld  places  the  introduction 
into  the  text  of  the  two  large  points  ( :  in  Hebrew 
Soph-pituk)  to  mark  the  end  of  each  verse.  Coeval, 
perhaps,  with  the  use  of  the  Suph-pdtsuk  is  that  of 
the  Makkeph,  or  hyphen,  to  unite  words  that  are  so 
closely  conjoined  as  to  have  but  one  accent  between 
them.  Such  modifications  of  the  text  as  these  were 
the  precursors  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Masoretic  period. 
It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that 
oral  traditions  had  been  gradually  accumulating  re- 
specting both  the  integrity  of  particular  passages 
of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  it 
wafl  to  be  read.  This  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of 
tradition.a  and  criticisms,  compiled  and  embodied  in 
writing,  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Ma»6rak,  i.  e. 
Tradition.  Buxtorf  ranges  its  contents  under  the 
three  heads  of  observations  respecting  the  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text  As  to  the 
versa,  the  Masorets  recorded  how  many  were  in  each 
book,  and  the  middle  verse  in  each  :  also  how  many 
verses  began  with  particular  letters,  or  began  and 
ended  with  the  same  word,  or  contained  a  particular 
number  of  words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a 


certain  number  of  times,  &c.  As  to  the  ttordu,  thev 
recorded  the  Kiris  (Heb.  kSri  =  a  word  read  or 
reading  [now  placed  in  the  margin]  to  be  used 
stead  of  that  in  the  text)  and  Vhithibs  (Heb. 
=  a  word  wrilten,  or  a  textual  reading), 
different  words  were  to  be  read  from  those  com 
in  the  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be  omitted 
supplied.  They  noted  that  certain  words  were 
be  found  so  many  times  in  the  beginning,  middle^ 
or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a  particular  constructiott: 
or  meaning.  They  noted  also  of  particular  words, 
and  this  especially  in  cases  where  mistakes  in  tnn- 
scription  were  likely  to  arise,  whether  they  were  to 
be  written  plene  {^= fully)  or  defective  {=  deftxtivelf] 
i.  e.  with  or  without  the  moires  ledionis  (see  above 
also  their  vocalization  and  accentuation,  and  hoir 
many  times  they  occurred  so  vocalized  or  accented. 
As  to  the  letters,  they  computed  how  often  each  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet  occurred  in  the  0.  T. :  they 
noted  fifteen  instances  of  letters  stigmatized  with 
the  extraordinary  points :  they  commented  also  on 
all  the  unusual  letters,  viz.  the  majuscvlee  (L.  some- 
what  larger),  which  they  variously  computed;  the 
niintisculie  (xomewhat  smaller),  of  which  they  reck- 
oned thirty-three ;  the  sitspensce  {jsuspended ),  four  m 
number ;  and  the  inversce  {inverted ),  of  which  then 
are  eight  or  nine.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
Mdsordh  is  undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Kiris.  Th* 
first  rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Tii- 
mud.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Kiris  in  all  cases  rep- 
resent the  readings  which  the  ilasorets  themselves 
approved  as  correct.  The  Mdsordh  furnishi 
eighteen  instances  of  what  it  calls  "  Co; 
the  scribes."  The  real  import  of  this  is 
Furthermore  the  Mdsordh  contains  certain  "OoB^' 
jectures,"  which  it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity  of 
Kvris,  respecting  the  true  reading  in  difficult  pas- 
sages. The  Mdsordh  was  originally  preserved  in  dis- 
tinct books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible. 
For  this  purpose  large  curtailments  were  necessary. 
The  MdKordh  is  now  distinguished  into  the  Manim 
magna  (=  large  Mdsordh)  and  the  Masora  pon* 
(=  small  Mdsordh),  the  latter  being  an  abri  ' 

of  the  former,  including  all  the  Kfris  and 
compendious  obseivations,  and  usually  pri 
Hebrew  Bibles  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  Mi- 
sordh  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Masoretic  period.  A 
far  more  important  work  was  furnishing  the  text 
with  vowel-marks,  by  which  the  traditional  pronun- 
ciation of  it  was  imperishably  recorded.  That  the 
insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  was 
mudic  is  shown  by  the  absence  from  the  Ti 
all  reference  to  them.  The  vowel-marks 
ferred  to  in  the  Mdsordh  ;  and  as  they  are  all  men- 
tioned by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  they  must  have  been  perfected 
before  that  date.  (Writing.)  Contemporaneous 
with  the  written  vocalization  was  the  accentuation 
of  the  text.  The  import  of  the  accents  was,  «« 
Hupfeld  has  shown,  essentially  rhythmical :  hence 
they  had  from  the  first  both  a  iogical  and  a  rouacal 
significance.  Besides  the  evidences  of  various  read- 
ings contained  in  the  Kiris  of  the  Mdsordh,  we  have 
two  lists  of  different  readings  purporting  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Jews  respectively.  The  first  of  the»e 
was  printed  bv  R.  Jacob  ben  Chavim  in  the  Boin- 
berg  Bible  (Venice,  1625-'6).  The  different  read- 
ings arc  216  in  number,  generally  of  but  little  im- 
portance.    The  other  is  me  result  of  a  collation  of 
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MSS.  made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jews,  R. 
Aaron  ben  Aslicr,  a  Palestinian,  and  K.  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali,  a  Babylonian.  The  differences,  864  in 
number,  relate  to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  Jfak- 
/v/jA  (or  hyphen),  and  once  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  the  divi- 
f-ion  of  one  word  into  two.  From  the  end  of  the 
ilasoretic  period  onward,  the  itihdruh  became  the 
great  authority  by  which  the  text  given  in  all  the  Jew- 
ish MSS.  was  settled. — 2.  ifantun-ripfs.  The  ().  T. 
MSS.  known  to  us  fall  into  two  main  classes :  Syna- 
gogue-rolls and  MSS.  for  private  use.  Of  the  latter, 
t^ome  arc  written  in  the  square,  others  in  the  rab- 
binic or  cursive  character.  The  synagogue-rolls 
contain,  separate  from  each  other,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Bapkidrof/i,  or  appointed  sections  of  the  Proph- 
ets, and  the  so-called  Mfrjilldth,  viz.  Canticles,  Ruth, 
'  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  (Bible, 
III.,  IV.)  The  text  of  the  synagogue-rolls  is  writ- 
!(ii  without  vowels,  accents,  or  nvpfi-pdimks :  the 
I  eater  parshiydth  are  not  distinguished,  nor  yet, 
;  1  iotly,  the  verses ;  these  last  are  indeed  often 
-lightly  separated,  but  the  practice  is  against  the 
'  ancient  tradition.  The  rules  prescribed  for  prepar- 
ing the  skin  or  parchment,  and  for  writing  these 
•lis,  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  have  probably 
ntributed  much  to  preser\-e  the  text  in  its  in- 
iigrity.  The  two  modifications  of  the  square  char- 
.icter  in  which  these  rolls  are  written  are  distin- 
1  guished  by  the  Jews  as  the  7am  and  the  VeUhe, 
[  i.  e.,  probably,  the  Perfect  and  the  Foreign,  The 
'  s\Tiagogue-rolls  are  not  sold.  Private  MSS.  in  the 
iiiare  character  are  in  the  book-form,  either  on 
archment  or  on  paper,  and  of  various  sizes,  from 
folio  to  12mo.  Some  contain  the  Hebrew  text  alone ; 
others  add  the  Targum,  or  an  Arabic  or  other  trans- 
lation, either  interspersed  with  the  text  or  in  a  sep- 
arate column,  occasionally  in  the  margin.  The  up- 
per and  lower  margins  are  generally  occupied  by  the 
MAsorAh,  sometimes  by  rabbinical  commentaries, 
kc.  The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordinarily  given  in  the 
subscription;  but  as  the  subscriptions  are  often 
concealed  in  the  Masordh  or  elsewhere,  it  is  occa- 
sionally difficult  to  find  them :  occasionally  also  it 
is  difficult  to  decipher  them.  Even  when  found 
and  deciphered,  they  cannot  always  be  relied  on. 
No  satisfactory  criteria  have  been  yet  established 
by  which  the  ages  of  MSS.  are  to  be  determined. 
Few  existing  MSS.  are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the 
twelfth  century.  Kennicott  and  Bruns  assigned  one 
of  their  collation  (No.  590)  to  the  tenth  century ;  De 
Boss!  dates  it  a.  p.  1018 ;  on  the  other  hand,  one  of 
his  own  (No.  634)  he  adjudges  to  the  eighth  century. 
It  is  usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MSS.  three  mod- 
ifications of  the  square  character :  viz.  a  Spanish 
writing,  upright  and  regularly  formed ;  a  German, 
inclined  and  sharp-pointed  ;  and  a  French  and 
Italian,  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding. 
One  important  distinction  between  the  Spanish  and 
German  MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  order 
in  which  the  books  are  generally  arranged.  The 
former  follow  the  MdnorAJi,  placing  the  Chronicles 
before  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa  :  the  latter  con- 
form to  the  Talmud,  placing  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
before  Isaiah,  and  Ruth,  separate  from  the  other 
Mi'gilloth,  before  the  Psalms.  Private  MJ^S.  in  the 
rabbinic  character  are  mostly  on  paper,  and  are  of 
comparatively  late  date.  Of  the  581  Jewish  MSS. 
collated  by  Kennicott,  not  more  than  102  give  the 
O.  T.  comjilete ;  with  those  collated  by  De  Rossi  the 
c-a.<»e  is  similar.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  collated 
490  MSS.  of  Genesis,  549  of  the  Megilloth  collect- 
ively, 495  of  the  Psalms,  172  (the  fewest)  of  Ezra 
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and  Nohcmiah,  211  of  Gtronkle.'',  more  than  1,100 
in  all,  the  greatest  number  containing  Esther.  Since 
the  days  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  modern  research 
has  discovered  various  MSS.  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  many  of  them  of  little  critical  value. 
Those  found  in  China  are  not  essentially  different 
from  the  MSS.  previously  known  in  Europe ;  that 
brought  by  Buchanan  from  Malabar  is  now  su|ipo!<ed 
to  be  a  European  roll.  It  is  different  with  some  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  MSS.  examined  by  Pinner 
at  Odessa.  One  of  these  MSS.  (A.  No,  1),  a  Penta- 
teuch roll,  unpointed,  brought  from  Derbcnd  in 
Daghestan,  appears  by  the  subscription  to  have 
been  written  previously  to  the  year  a.  v.  680;  and, 
if  so,  is  the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hebiew  MS.  in 
existence.  Another  of  these  MSS.  (B.  No.  3)  con- 
taining the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio, 
although  only  dating,  according  to  the  inscription, 
from  A.  D.  916,  and  lumished  with  a  MOndruh,  is  a 
yet  greater  treasure.  Its  vowels  and.  accents  are 
wholly  different  from  those  now  in  use,  both  in  form 
and  in  position,  being  all  above  the  letters:  they 
have  accordingly  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion 
among  Hebrew  scholars.  In  both  these  MSS.  of 
Pinner  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  remarkable ;  and 
similar  peculiarities  are  found  in  some  of  the  olhcr 
Odessa  MSS.  The  Samaritan  MSS.  collated  by 
Kennicott,  are  all  in  the  book-form,  but  sufficiently 
represent  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Pektatkich. — 
8.  Printed  Tixt.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with' the  early  Jewish 
editions  of  the  separate  books.  First  appeared  the 
Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna,  in  4to,  with 
Kimchi's  commentary  interspersed  among  the  verses. 
Only  the  first  four  psalms  had  the  vowel-points,  and 
these  but  clumsily  expressed.  At  Bologna  there 
subsequently  appeared,  in  1482,  the  Pentateuch,  in 
folio,  pointed,  with  the  Targum  and  the  commentary 
of  Rashi;  and  the  five  Migilloth  (Bible,  III.  3,  6), 
in  folio,  with  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Aben 
Ezra.  From  Soncino,  near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486 
the  Former  and  Later  Prophets,  in  2  vols.,  folio, 
unpointed,  with  Kimchi's  commentary ;  also  the 
JUfffiUot/i,  with  the  prayers  of  the  Italian  Jews,  in 
4to.  In  1487  the  Hagiographa  appeared  at  Naples 
in  two  volumes,  pointed,  but  unaccentuated,  with 
Rabbinical  commentaries.  Thus  every  separate  por- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  in  Italy  (at 
Bologna,  Soncino,  or  Naples)  before  any  complete 
e<lition  of  it  appeared.  The  first  entire  Hel)rew 
Bible  was  printed  at  Soncino  in  1488.  The  edition 
is  in  folio,  pointed,  and  accentuated.  Nine  copies 
only  of  it  are  now  known,  of  which  one  belongs  to 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  England.  The  earlier 
printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  text 
This  was  followed,  in  1494,  by  the  4to  or  8vo  edition 
printed  by  Gerson  at  Brescia,  remarkable  as  the 
edition  from  which  Luther's  German  translation  was 
made.  This  edition,  along  with  the  preceding, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  first  edition,  with  the  J/rfwJ- 
rah,  Targums,  and  Rabbinical  comments,  printed  by 
Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1618,  folio,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  converted  Jew,  Felix  del  Prato,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  used  also  MSS.  in  aid.  This  edition 
was  the  first  to  contain  the  Matora  magna,  and  the 
various  readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali. 
After  the  Brescian,  the  next  primary  edition  was 
that  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  pub- 
lished at  Complutum  (i.  e.  Alcala,  near  Madrid),  in 
Spain,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  six 
volumes,  folio,  dated  1614-17,  but  not  issued  till 
1522.     The  Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated: 
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it  was  taken  from  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  University  Library  at  Madrid.  To  this 
succeeded  an  edition  which  has  had  more  influence 
than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times — the  Second 
Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
4  vols.,  folio,  1525-6.  The  editor  was  the  learned 
Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chayim.  The  great 
feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  correction  of  the 
text  by  the  precepts  of  the  Jfdsordh,  in  which  he 
was  profoundly  skilled,  and  on  which,  as  well  as 
on  the  text  itself,  his  labors  were  employed.  The 
Royal  or  Antwerp  Polyglot,  printed  by  Plantin,  8 
vols.,  folio,  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus  and  others, 
took  the  Complutensian  as  the  basis  of  its  Hebrew 
text,  but  compared  this  with  one  of  Romberg's,  so 
as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  text  was 
followed  both  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay,  9 
vols.,  folio,  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  London, 
6  vols.,  folio,  1657.  A  text  compounded  of  several 
of  the  preceding  was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  Profess- 
or, Elias  Hutter,  at  Hamburg,  folio,  1587 :  it  was  in- 
tended for  students,  the  servile  letters  being  distin- 
guished from  the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  A  special 
mention  is  also  due  to  the  labors  of  the  elder  Bux- 
torf,  who  carefully  revised  the  text  after  the  Mdsd- 
rdh,  publishing  it  in  8vo  at  Basle,  1611,  and  again, 
after  a  fresh  revision,  in  his  valuable  Rabbinical 
Bible,  2  vols.,  folio,  1618-19.  Neither  Hutter's  nor 
Buxtorfs  text  was  without  its  permanent  influence ; 
but  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  became  the  standard 
to  subsequent  generations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athias, 
a  learned  rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His 
text  was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions with  two  MSS. ;  one  bearing  date  1299,  the  other 
a  Spanish  MS.  boasting  an  antiquity  of  900  years. 
It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1661,  with 
a  preface  by  Leusden,  professor  at  Utrecht;  and 
again,  revised  afresh,  in  1667.  These  Bibles  were 
much  prized  for  their  beauty  and  correctness,  and 
the  States-General  of  Holland  conferred  on  Athias  a 
gold  chain  and  medal.  The  progeny  of  the  text  of 
Athias  was  as  follows : — a.  That  of  Clodius,  Frank- 
fort-on-Maine,  8vo,  1677;  reprinted,  with  altera- 
tions, 8vo,  1692,  4to,  1716.  b.  That  of  Jablonski, 
Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699;  reprinted,  but  less 
correctly,  12mo,  1712.  c.  That  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1705.  This 
edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its  accuracy,  but 
above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  its  type, 
deserves  special  attention  as  constituting  our  present 
texttia  receptm  (=  Received  Text),  d.  That  of  Opitz, 
Kiel,  4to,  1709.  e.  That  of  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle, 
8vo  and  4to,  1720.  The  modem  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  now  in  use  are  all  based  on  Van  der 
Hooght. — 4.  CrUical  Labors  and  Apparalwt.  The 
history  of  the  criticism  of  the  text,  already  brought 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Masorets  and  their  imme- 
diate successors,  must  be  here  resumed.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  R.  Meir  Levita, 
a  native  of  Burgos  and  inhabitant  of  Toledo,  known 
by  abbreviation  as  Haramah,  by  patronvmic  as 
Todrosiiis,  wrote  a  critical  work  on  the  Pentateuch 
called  7'Ae  Book  of  Oie  MdsdrAh  (he  Hedge  of  the 
Zaw,  in  which  he  endeavored,  by  a  collation  of 
MSS.,  to  ascertain  the  true  reading  in  various  pas- 
sages. At  a  later  period  R.  Mcnahem  de  Lonzano 
collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish,  some  of  them  five 
or  six  centuries  old,  with  Bomberg's  4to  Bible  of 
1544.  The  results  were  given  in  the  work  "Light 
of  the  Law,"  printed  at  Venice,  1618.  They  relate 
only  to  the  Pentateuch.     A  more  important  work 


was  that  of  R.  Solomon  Xorzi,  of  Mantua,  in  thi* 
seventeenth  century,  "  Repairer  of  the  Breach : "  t 
copious  critical  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the 
0.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  editions 
of  the  Mdsordk,  Talmud,  and  all  other  Jewish  re- 
sources within  his  reach.  In  1746  expectations 
were  raised  by  the  Prolegomena  of  Houbigant,  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris ;  and  in  1753  his  edition  appeared, 
splendidly  printed,  in  4  vols.,  folio.  The  text  was  that 
of  Van  der  Hooght,  divested  of  points,  and  of  every 
vestige  of  the  Mdsordh.  In  the  notes  copious  emen- 
dations were  introduced  from  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, twelve  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  LXX.,  and  other 
ancient  versions,  and  much  critical  conjecture.  In 
the  same  year,  1753,  appeared  at  Oxford  Kennicott's 
first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Printed  Text; 
the  second  followed  in  1759.  The  result  of  these 
and  of  the  author's  subsequent  annual  reports  was 
a  subscription  of  nearly  10,000/.  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.  throughout 
Europe,  which  was  performed  from  1760  to  1769, 
partly  by  Kennicott  himself,  but  chiefly,  under  his 
direction,  by  Professor  Bruns  of  Helmstadt  and 
others.  The  collation  extended  in  all  to  581  Jewish 
and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and  40  printed  editions, 
Jewish  works,  &c. ;  of  which,  however,  only  about 
half  were  collated  throughout,  the  rest  in  select 
passages.  The  fruits  appeared  at  Oxford  in  2  vols., 
folio,  1776-80 ;  the  text  is  Van  der  Hooght's.  un- 
pointed ;  the  various  readings  are  given  below ; 
comparisons  are  also  made  of  the  Jewish  and  Sa- 
maritan texts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  parallel 
passages  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  &c.  Expt-cta- 
tion  was  disappointed.  A  large  part  of  the  various 
readings  had  reference  to  the  omission  or  insertion 
of  the  matres  kcthnis  (see  above,  under  §  1),  and 
many  of  the  rest  obviously  represented  only  the  mis- 
takes of  separate  transcribers.  The  labors  of  Ken- 
nicott were  supplemented  by  those  of  De  Rossi,  pro. 
fessor  at  Parma.  His  plan  differed  materially  from 
I  Kennicott's :  he  confined  himself  to  a  specification 
of  the  various  readings  in  select  passages ;  but  for 
these  he  supplied  also  the  critical  evidence  from  the 
ancient  versions,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish 
authorities.  He  collected  in  his  library  1,031  MSS., 
of  which  he  collated  617  (some  of  them  before  col- 
lated by  Kennicott);  he  collated  134  extraneous 
MSS.,  that  had  escaped  Kennicott's  fellow-laborers ; 
he  recapitulated  Kennicott's  various  readings,  and 
examined  well  those  of  the  printed  editions.  Thus 
for  the  passages  on  which  it  treats,  the  evidence  in 
De  Rossi's  work  (4  vols.,  4to,  Parma,  1784-8;  an- 
other volume,  1798;  without  the  text)  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  complete.  A  small  Bible,  with  the 
text  of  Reineccijs,  and  a  selection  of  the  more  im- 
portant readings  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was 
issued  by  Doderlein  and  Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8ro, 
1793.  It  is  printed  (except  some  copies)  on  bad 
paper,  and  is  reputed  very  incorrect.  A  better 
critical  edition  is  that  of  Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vol?.,  8vo, 
1806.  The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  critical 
collations  to  public  account  was  made  by  Bootliroyd, 
in  his  unpointed  Bible,  with  various  readings  and 
English  notes,  Pontefract  (in  Yorkshire,  England), 
4to,  1810-16,  at  a  time  when  Houbigant's  princi- 
ples were  still  in  the  ascendant.  This  was  followed 
bv  Rev.  George  Hamilton's  Codex  Crilieu*  vf  the 
Hebrero  Bible  (London,  1821,  8vo),  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  the  N.  T.  of  Griesbach.  The  most  impor- 
tant contribution  toward  the  formation  of  a  rerised 
text  that  has  vet  appeared  is  Dr.  Samuel  Davidsons 
Hebrew  Tezlofthe  O.T.reviaed from  Critieal Svurcet, 
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1  ^."i.">.  It  presents  a  convenient  epitome  of  the  more 
important  various  readings  of  the  MSS.,  and  of  the 
MiMorahy  with  the  authoiities  for  them.  But  com- 
paratively little  has  yet  been  done  for  the  systematic 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, or  for  any  collection  of  the  conjectural  emen- 
dations of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  by  various 
scholars  during  the  last  hundred  years. — 6.  Princi. 
plea  of  Criticism.  The  method  of  procedure  re- 
quired in  the  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  practised  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T. 
The  Received  Text  of  the  0.  T.  is  a  far  more  faithful 
representation  of  the  genuine  Scripture,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  means  of  detecting  and  correcting 
the  errors  contained  in  it  are  more  precarious,  the 
results  are  more  uncertain,  and  the  ratio  borne  by 
the  value  of  the  diplomatic  evidence  of  MSS.  to  that 
nf  a  good  critical  judgment  and  sagacity  is  greatly 
niinished.  In  endeavoring  to  establish  the  true 
\t,  we  must  first  have  recourse  to  the  direct  testi- 
iiny  of  the  MSS.  Where  the  MSS.  disagree,  it  has 
•en  laid  down  &&  a  canon  that  we  ought  not  to 
ki  the  mere  numerical  majority  preponderate,  but 
^!lOuld  examine  what  is  the  reading  of  the  earUest 
and  be.<t.  The  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most  part  only 
to  our  first  sure  standing-ground,  the  Masoretic  text; 
in  other  words,  to  the  average  written  text  of  a 
jieriod  later  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
than  the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  In  ascending  up- 
ward from  the  Masoretic  text,  our  first  critical  ma- 
terials are  the  Masoretic  Aem,  valuable  as  witnesses 
to  the  preservation  of  many  authentic  readings,  yet 
I'ossibly,  in  particular  instances,  only  unauthorized 
conjectures.  A  Ktri  therefore  is  not  to  be  received 
in  preference  to  a  ChEthib,  unless  confirmed  by  other 
sufficient  evidence,  external  or  internal ;  a  difficult 
ading  in  the  text  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  easy  one 
;  1  the  Keri,  which  latter  may  be  but  an  arbitrary 
-ofteuing  down  of  the  genuine  text.  The  express 
assertions  of  the  Jfdsordh,  as  also  of  the  Targum, 
1  expecting  the  true  reading  in  particular  passages, 
are  of  course  important.  From  these  we  ascend  to 
the  Latin  version  of  Jerome.  Dependent  as  he  was, 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  every 
thing  respecting  it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  ac- 
curate as  are  his  renderings,  Mr.  Thrupp  regards  a 
Hebrew  reading  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
received  by  Jerome,  if  sanctioned  or  countenanced 
by  the  Targum,  as  so  far  to  be  preferred  to  one  up- 
lield  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS.  whatever. 
Yet  this  Latin  version  itself  needs  critical  revision. 
(  Vulgate,  the.)  The  fragments  of  the  Greek  ver- 
ms of  Aquila,  Svmmachus,  and  Theodotion — the 
^liac  (Versions,  Axciext  [Syriac]),  though  appar- 
ently made  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
Septuagint — the  Targums  (Versions,  Axciest  [Tar- 
ocm]),  though  too  often  paraphrastic — all  furnish 
most  important  material  for  the  correction  of  the 
Masoretic  text ;  and  their  cumulative  evidence,  when 
they  all  concur  in  a  reading  different  from  the  Mas- 
oretic, is  very  strong.  The  SEPrrAGixr  itself,  ven- 
erable for  its  antiquity,  but  on  various  accounts  un- 
trustworthy in  the  readings  which  it  represents, 
must  be  treated  for  critical  purposes  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Masoretic  XCris.  The  presence  of  any 
Hebrew  reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it  can 
be  independently  shown  to  be  probable  that  that 
reading  is  the  true  one ;  but  in  confirming  a  Maso- 
retic reading  against  which  later  testimonies  militate, 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  on  account  of  its 
age,  necessarily  stands  high.  Similar  remarks  would 
seem  to  apply  to  the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan 
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PESTATErm  :  it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  that 
document  be  of  any  real  additional  value.  In  the 
case  of  the  0.  T.,  unlike  that  of  the  N.  T.,  another 
source  of  emendations  is  generally  allowed,  viz.  criti- 
cal conjecture.  The  argument  for  this  is,  that  the 
oldest  version  (the  LXX.)  is  nearly  (wo  centuries 
younger  than  the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T. ;  and  as 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  show  that 
the  care  with  which  its  purity  has  been  guarded  has 
been  continually  increasing,  so  its  few  corruptions 
would  be  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  earliest  periods. 
The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  prob- 
ably different  in  different  parts  of  the  0.  T.  In 
the  revision  of  Dr.  Davids-on,  who  has  generally 
restricted  himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
warranted  by  MS.,  Masoretic,  or  Talmudic  authority, 
those  in  the  book  of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  eleven ; 
those  in  the  Psalms  are  proportionately  three  times 
as  numerous  ;  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  Psalms.  (Abijah  1 ;  Ahaziah  2  ;  Anah  ; 
Araunah  ;  Basijemath  ;  Census  ;  Deuteronomy,  B.  ; 
Hezekiah  ;  Jehoiachik  ;  Number,  &c.)  In  all  emen- 
dations of  the  text,  whether  made  with  the  aid  of 
the  critical  materials  which  we  possess,  or  by  critical 
conjecture,  it  is  essential  that  the  proposed  reading 
be  one  from  which  the  existing  reading  may  have 
been  derived :  hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  means  by  which  corruptions  might  be  introduce*! 
into  the  text.  One  letter  might  be  accidentally  ex- 
changed by  a  transcriber  for  another.  Words,  or 
parts  of  words,  might  be  repeated ;  or  they  might 
be  dropped,  especially  when  they  ended  like  those 
that  preceded.  Occasionally  a  letter  may  have 
travelled  from  one  word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse, 
to  another.  Wilful  corruption  of  the  text  on  polem- 
ical grounds  has  also  been  occasionally  charged 
upon  the  Jews;  but  the  allegation  has  not  been 
proved,  and  their  known  reverence  for  the  text 
militates  against  it.  To  the  criticism  of  the  vowel- 
marks  the  same  general  principles  must  be  applied 
as  to  that  of  the  consonants.  Even  Ilitzig,  who 
does  not  generally  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  holds 
that  the  vowel-marks  have  in  general  been  rightly 
fixed  by  the  Masorets.  On  the  whole,  the  Masoretic 
text  is  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  confidence,  yet 
emendations  of  it,  which  can  be  fairly  established 
by  sufficient  evidence,  are  not  to  be  refused. — B. 
Interpreiation  of  the  Old  Testament.  1.  History  of 
the  Interprttation .  At  the  period  of  the  rise  of 
Christianity  two  opposite  tendencies  had  manifested 
themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  among 
the  Jews ;  the  one  to  an  extreme  literalism,  the  other 
to  an  arbitrary  allegorism.  The  former  of  these 
was  mainly  developed  in  Palestine,  where  the  Law 
of  Moses  was,  from  the  nature  of  things,  most  com- 
pletely observed.  The  Jewish  teachers,  acknowl- 
edging the  obligation  of  that  law  in  iu  minutest 
precept",  but  overlooking  the  moral  principles  on 
which  those  precepts  were  founded  and  which  they 
should  have  unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored 
to  supply  by  other  means  the  imperfections  inherent 
in  every  law  in  its  mere  literal  acceptation  (Mat.  xv., 
xxiii.)  (Pharisees.)  On  the  other  hand,  at  Alex- 
andria the  allegorizing  tendency  prevailed.  Genns 
of  it  had  appeared  in  the  apocrj-phal  writings,  as 
where  in  Wis.  xviii.  24  the  priestly  vestments  of 
Aaron  had  been  treated  as  svmbolical  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  it  culminated  in  Philo,  who,  in  the  per- 
sons and  things  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
traces,  without  denying  the  outward  reality  of  the 
I  narrative,  the  mystical  designations  of  different  ab- 
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stract  qualities  and  aspects  of  the  invisible.  The 
Alexandrian  interpreters  were  striving  to  vindicate 
for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Gentile  world,  by  showing  that  Moses  had 
anticipated  all  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of 
Greece.  (Philosophy.)  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Palestinian  literalism  and  the  Alexandrian 
allegorism  ever  remained  entirely  distinct.  In  fact 
the  two  extremes  of  literalism  and  arbitrary  alle- 
gorism, in  their  neglect  of  the  direct  moral  teaching 
and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture,  had  too  much 
in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the  one  with  the 
other.  And  thus  we  may  trace  the  development  of 
the  two  distinct  yet  coexistent  spheres  of  Maldchdh 
and  Haggiiddh,  in  which  the  Jewish  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  as  shown  by  the  later  Jewish  writings, 
ranged.  The  former  (=  repetition^  foUoicing)  em- 
braceil  the  traditional  legal  determinations  for  prac- 
tical obsen-ance :  the  latter  (=  disnourse)  the  un- 
restrained interpretation,  of  no  authentic  force  or 
immediate  practical  interest.  The  earliest  Christian 
non-apostoUc  treatment  of  the  0.  T.  was  necessarily 
much  dependent  on  that  which  it  had  received  from 
the  Jews.  The  Alexandrian  allegorism  reappears 
the  most  fully  in  the  fanciful  epistle  of  Barnabas  ; 
but  it  influenced  also  the  other  writings  of  the  sub- 
apostolic  Fathers.  Even  the  Jewish  cabbalism  passed 
to  some  extent  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  largely  employed  by  the  Gnostics. 
But  this  was  not  to  last.  Ireneeus,  himself  not 
altogether  free  from  it,  raised  his  voice  against  it ; 
and  Tertullian  well  laid  it  down  as  a  canon  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  only  in 
their  logical  connection,  and  with  reference  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered.  In  another 
respect  all  was  changed.  The  Christian  interpreters 
by  their  belief  in  Christ  stood  on  a  vantage-ground 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  burden  of  the 
0.  T.  to  which  the  Jews  had  never  reached ;  and 
thus,  however  they  may  have  erred  in  the  details 
of  their  interpretations,  they  were  generally  con- 
ducted by  them  to  the  right  conclusions  in  regard 
of  Christian  doctrina  The  view  held  by  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  N.  T. 
had  been  virtually  contained  and  foreshadowed  in 
the  Old,  generally  induced  the  search  in  the  0.  T. 
for  such  Christian  doctrine  rather  than  for  the  old 
philosophical  dogmas.  Their  general  convictions 
were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the  details 
which  they  advanced ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  from  the  writings  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  or 
Irenajus,  typical  interpretations  that  could  no  longer 
be  defended.  It  was  at  Alexandria  that  definite 
principles  of  interpretation  were  first  laid  down  by 
the  most  illustrious  and  influential  teachers  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
probably  died  about  a.  d.  220,  led  the  way.  He 
held  that  in  the  Jewish  law  a  fourfold  import  was 
to  l)e  traced ;  literal,  symbolical,  moral,  prophetical. 
Of  these  the  second  was  the  relic  of  the  philosoph- 
ical element  that  others  had  previously  engrafted 
on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Clement  was  succeeded 
by  his  scholar  Origen.  With  him  biblical  interpre- 
tation showed  itself  more  decidedly  Christian  ;  and 
while  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  moulded  anew, 
became  the  permanent  inheritance  of  the  Church, 
the  distinctive  symbolical  meaning  which  philosophy 
had  placed  upon  the  0.  T.  disappeared.  Origen  rec- 
ognizes, in  Scripture,  as  it  were,  a  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  answering  to  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of 
man :  the  first  serves  for  the  edification  of  the 
simple,  the  second  for  that  of  the  more  advanced, 


the  third  for  that  of  the  perfect.  The  reality  and  the 
utility  of  the  first,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  he  proves 
by  the  number  of  those  whose  faith  is  nurtured  by 
it.     The  second,  which  is  in  fact  the  moral  sense  of 
Scripture,  he  illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of 
Deut.  XXV.  4  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9.     The  third,  however, 
is  that  on  which  he  principally  dwells,  showing  how 
the  Jewish  Law,  spiritually  understood,  contained  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come  (Rom.  xi.  4,  5  ;  1 
Cor.  X.  11 ;  Gal.  iv.  21-31 ;  Heb.  viii.  5).     Both  the 
spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own  term)  the  psychical 
meaning  he  held  to  be  always  present  in  Scripture : 
the  bodily  not  always.    Origen's  own  expositions  of 
Scripture  were,  no  doubt,  less  successful  than  hi- 
investigations  of  the  principles  on  which  it  oucli 
to  be  expounded.     Yet  as  the  appliances  which  1,. 
brought  to  the  study  of  Scripture  made  hiiu  tli 
father  of  biblical  criticism,  so  of  all  detailed  scri] 
tural  commentaries  his  were  the  first ;  a  fact  not  ; 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  estimate  arij;!,. 
their  several  merits  and  defects.     The  value  of  Uri- 
gen's  researches  was  best  appreciated  by  Jerome, 
who  hved  about  a.  d.  331-420.   He  adopted  and  re- 
peated most  of  Origen's  principles;  but  he  exhibiteil 
more  judgment  in  the  practicaJ  application  of  them : 
he  devoted  more  attention  to  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion, the  basis  of  the  rest,  and  he  brought  also  lai^et 
stores  of  learning  to  bear  upon  it.     With  Origen  1 
held  that  Scripture  was  to  be  understood  in  a  thr 
fold  manner,  literally,  tropologically  (i.  e.  morallyjj 
mystically:  the  first  meaning  was  the  lowest, 
last  the  highest.     But  elsewhere  he  ga^e  a  ne 
threefold  division  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  iden- 
tifying the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first  mea 
making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning  the 
ond,  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly.  Scripture  was  1 
be  understood  "according  to  the  blessedness  of' 
things  to  come."    The  influence  of  Origen's  writinjis 
was  supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  100  years 
after  his  death.    Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  previously  a  pres- 
byter at  Antioch,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
of  the  0.  T.,  attending  only  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture.    Of  the  disdples  of  Diodoros,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  pursued  an  exclusively  grammatical  in- 
terpretation into  a  decided  rationalism,  rejecting  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophetical  reference  ol  tbi; 
O.  T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be  only  applied  to  our 
Saviour  by  way  of  accommodation.    Clirysostoni, 
another  disciple  of  Diodorus,  followed  s  sounder 
course,  rejecting  neither  the  literal  nor  the  spiritual 
interpretation,  but  bringing  oat  with  much  forco 
from  Scripture  its  moral  lessons.     He  was  followcl 
by  Theodoret,  who  interpreted,  with  diligence  and 
soberness,  both  literally  and  historically,  and  al^« 
allegorically  and  prophetically.     In    the  Wi>t<rri 
Church  the  influence  of  Origen,  if  not  so  unqnalilid 
at  the  first,  was  yet  permanently  greater  than  in  thi; 
Eastern.     Ililary  of  Poitiers  is  Siiid  by  Jerome  to 
have  drawn  largely  from  Origen  in  his  ConininM  " 
on  the  Psalms.     But  in  tnith,  as  a  practie.il 
preter,  he  greatly  excelled  Origen ;  carefully  .-< x^r  _ 
out  not  what  meaning  the  Scripture  might  bear,  but 
what  it  really  intended,  and  drawing  forth  the  evan- 
gelical sense  from  the  literal  with  cogency,  terse 
ness,  and  elegance.     Here  too  Augustine,  though  In 
lacked  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  stood  somewlwit 
in  advance  of  Origen ;  carefully  preserving  in  i'^ 
I  integrity  the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narniti\' 
i  of  Scripture  as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 
j  lest  otherwise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  but  a 
I  building  in  the  air.     But  whatever  advances  had 
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been  made  in  the  treatment  of  0.  T.  Scripture  by 
the  Latins  since  the  days  of  Oripen  were  unhappily 
not  perpetuated.  We  may  see  tiiis  in  the  Morals  of 
(iregory  (Pope  of  Rome,  a.  n.  590-6t)4)  on  tiie  Book 
of  Job ;  the  hist  great  independent  work  of  a  Latin 
Father.  Three  senses  of  the  sacred  text  are  here 
i-ecognized  and  pursued  in  separate  threads :  the 
historical  and  Htcral,  the  allegorical,  and  the  moral. 
But  the  three  have  hardly  any  mutual  connection: 
tlie  very  idea  of  such  a  connection  is  ignored.  The 
allegorical  interpretation  is  entirely  arbitrary ;  and 
the  moral  interpretation  differs  from  the  allegorical 
only  in  it-^  aim,  to  edify  the  Church  by  referring  the 
language  to  the  inward  workings  of  the  coul  instead 
of  setting  forth  by  it  the  history  of  Christ.  Such 
was  the  general  cliaracter  of  the  interpretation 
which  prevailed  through  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  Gregory's  work  stood  in  high  repute.  The 
mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely  divorced 
IVom  the  literal.  The  first  impulse  to  the  new  in- 
vt¥tigation  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the 
O.  T.  came  from  the  great  Jewish  commentators, 
mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  of  the  eleventh  and  follow- 
ing centuries;  Rashi  (f  1105),  Aben  Ezra  (f  1167), 
Kinn-hi  (f  1240),  and  others.  Following  in  the  wake 
<if  these,  the  converted  Jew  Xicolaus  of  Lyre,  near 
Evreux,  in  Normandy  (f  1341),  produced  his  Pos- 
tillae  Perpetua;  on  the  Bible,  in  which,  without  deny- 
ing the  deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly  con- 
tended for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they  all  must 
rest.  Exception  wa.s  taken  to  these  a  century  later 
by  Paul  of  Burgos,  also  a  converted  Jew  (f  1435), 
wIh)  upheld,  by  the  side  of  the  literal,  the  traditional 
interpretations,  to  which  he  was  probably  at  heart 
exclusively  attached-  But  the  very  argiiments  by 
which  he  sought  to  vindicate  them  showed  that  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  literal  interpretation 
had  Uken  firm  root  The  Restoration  of  Letters 
and  the  Reformation  helped  it  forward.  Luther  held 
that  the  best  philologist  was  also  the  best  theologian. 
That  grammatical  scholarship  is  not  indeed  the  only 
qualification  of  a  sound  theologian,  the  German  com- 
mentaries of  the  last  hundred  years  have  abundantly 
shown ;  yet  immense  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  by  the  labors  and 
learning  of  modem  German  scholars,  both  neological 
«nd  evangelical,  as  well  as  by  the  studies  and  prac- 
tical skill  of  the  theologians  and  exegetes  of  Great 
Britain  and  America. — 2.  Principles  of  Jnlerpreta- 
Hon.  From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appears  that  the 
inteq>retation  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  verv-  generally 
regarded  as  embracing  the  discovery  of  its  literal, 
moral,  and  spiritual  meaning.  It  has  given  occasion 
to  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  the  existence  in 
Scripture  of  more  than  a  single  sense ;  rather,  then, 
let  it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  elements,  co- 
existing and  coalescing  with  each  other,  and  gen- 
erally requiring  each  other's  presence  in  order  that 
they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Correspondingly 
too  there  are  three  portions  of  the  O.  T.  in  which 
the  respective  elements,  each  in  its  turn,  shine  out 
with  peculiar  lustre.  The  literal  (and  historical) 
element  is  most  obviously  displayed  in  the  historical 
narrative:  the  moral  is  specially  honored  in  the 
Law,  and  in  the  hortatory  addresses  of  the  Proph- 
ets :  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  bear  emphatic 
witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spiritual.  Still,  gen- 
erally, in  every  portion  of  the  0.  T.  the  presence  of 
all  three  elements  may  by  the  student  of  Scripture 
be  traced.  In  perusing  the  story  of  the  journey  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  he  has  the  his- 
torical element  in  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  facts 


narrated  ;  the  moral,  in  the  warning*  which  God's 
dealings  with  the  {n'oplc  and  their  own  several  db- 
obediences  convey ;  and  the  spiritual  in  the  pre6gura> 
tion  by  that  journey,  in  its  several  features,  of  the 
Christian  pilgrimage  through  the  wildemeMS  of  life 
If  the  ({uestion  be  asked,  Are  the  three  several  ele- 
ments in  the  O.  T.  mutually  coextensive  ?  Mr.  Tlinipp 
replies,  They  are  certainly  coextensive  in  the  (>.  T., 
taken  aj)  a  whole,  and  in  the  several  jrartions  of 
it,  brgcly  viewed ;  yet  not  so  that  they  are  all  to 
be  traced  in  each  several  8<'ction.  The  historical 
element  may  occasionally  exist  alone.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  passages  of  direct  and  simple 
moral  exhortation,  e.  g.  a  considerable  patt  of 
the  Book  of  Pn)verb8,  into  which  the  hi^toric&l 
element  hardly  enters.  Occasionally  also,  as  iu 
Psalm  ii.,  the  prophetical  element,  thoHgh  not  alto* 
gether  divorced  from  the  historical  and  the  n)oral, 
yet  completely  overshadows  them.  That  we  should 
use  the  N.  T.  an  the  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
(>.  T.,  and  should  seek  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it 
was  interpreted  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  In 
accordance  t)Oth  with  the  spirit  of  what  the  eaijier 
Fathers  asserted  respecting  the  value  of  the  tra- 
dition received  from  them,  and  with  the  apptals  to 
the  N.  T.  by  which  Origen  defended  and  fortified 
the  threefold  method  of  interpretation.  But  here 
it  is  the  analogy  of  the  N.  T.  inteipretatiuns  that 
we  must  follow ;  for  it  were  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  would  be  found 
completely  interpreted  in  the  New.  With  these 
preliminary  obscr\'ation8  we  may  glance  at  the 
several  branches  of  the  interpreter's  task.  First, 
then.  Scripture  has  its  outward  form  or  Ixtdy,  all 
the  several  details  of  which  he  will  have  to  ex])lore 
and  to  analyze.  Ue  must  ascertain  the  thing  out- 
wardly asserted,  commanded,  foretold,  prayed  for, 
or  the  like ;  and  this  with  reference,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  to  the  historical  occasion  and  circum- 
stances, the  time,  the  place,  the  political  and  social 
position,  the  manner  of  life,  the  surrounding  in- 
fluences, the  distinctive  character,  and  the  object 
in  view,  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken 
in  its  wide  sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture  will 
itself,  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figurative.  To 
the  outward  form  of  Scripture  thus  belong  all  me- 
tonymies, in  which  one  name  is  substituted  for  an- 
other ;  and  metaphors,  in  which  a  word  is  trans- 
formed from  its  proper  to  a  cognate  signification ; 
so  also  all  prosopopeias,  or  personifications ;  and 
even  all  antliropomor})hic  and  anthropopathic  de- 
scriptions of  God,  which  could  never  have  been 
understood  in  a  purely  literal  sense,  at  least  by  any 
of  the  right-minded  among  God's  people.  It  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw  the  exact  line 
where  the  province  of  spiritual  interpretation  be- 
gins and  that  of  historical  ends.  On  the  one  hand 
the  spiritual  significance  of  a  passage  may  occasion- 
ally, perhaps  often,  throw  light  on  the  historical 
element  involved  in  it :  on  the  other  hand  the  very 
large  use  of  figurative  language  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
more  especially  in  the  prophecies,  prepares  us  for 
the  recognition  of  the  yet  more  deeply  figurative 
and  essentially  allegorical  import  which  nms  through 
the  whole.  Vet  no  unhallowed  or  unworthy  tji«* 
can  it  ever  be  to  studv,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the 
historical  form  in  wiiich  the  0.  T.  comes  to  us 
clothed.  Even  by  itself  it  proclaims  to  us  the  his- 
torical workings  of  (io<l,  and  reveals  the  care  where- 
with He  has  ever  watched  over  the  intcrest.-f  of  Ilia 
Church.    Above  all,  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is  the 
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indispensable  preface  to  the  historical  advent  of 
the  Son  of  Grod  in  the  flesh.  We  need  hardly  labor 
to  prove  that  the  N.  T.  recognizes  the  general  his- 
torical character  of  what  the  0.  T.  records.  Of 
course,  in  reference  to  that  which  is  not  related  as 
plain  matter  of  history,  there  will  always  remain 
the  question  how  far  the  descriptions  are  to  be 
viewed  as  definitely  historical,  how  far  as  drawn, 
for  a  specific  purpose,  from  the  imagination.  Such 
a  question  presents  itself,  for  example,  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  It  is  one  which  must  plainly  be  in  each 
case  decided  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances. In  examining  the  extent  of  the  historical 
element  in  the  prophecies,  both  of  the  prophets  and 
the  psalmists,  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
which  we  either  definitely  know  or  may  reasonably 
assume  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  a  period  not  entire- 
ly distant  ftom  that  at  which  they  were  uttered,  and 
those  which  reached  far  beyond  in  their  prospective 
reference.  The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were  thence- 
forth annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (Is.  xvii. ; 
Ps.  cvii.  33).  With  the  prophecies  of  more  distant 
scope  the  case  stood  thus.  A  picture  was  pre- 
sented to  the  prophet's  gaze,  embodying  an  out- 
ward representation  of  certain  future  spiritual 
struggles,  judgments,  triumphs,  or  blessings ;  a 
picture  suggested  in  general  by  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  (Zech.  vi.  9-15  ;  Ps.  v., 
Ixxii.),  or  of  the  past  (Ez.  xx.  35,  36 ;  Is.  xi.  15, 
xlviii.  21 ;  Ps.  xcix.  6  AT.),  or  of  the  near  future,  al- 
ready anticipated  and  viewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix. 
7-26  ;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11),  or  of  all  these  variously  com- 
bined, altered,  and  heightened  by  the  imagination. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  that  picture  was  ever 
outwardly  brought  to  pass  :  the  local  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  spiritual,  the  outward  type  had 
merged  in  the  inward  reality  before  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  took  effect.  Respecting  the  rudi- 
ments of  interpretation,  let  the  following  here  suf- 
fice : — The  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  Hebrew 
words  is  gathered  (a.)  from  the  context,  (6.)  from 
parallel  passages,  (c.)  from  the  traditional  interpre- 
tations preserved  in  Jewish  commentaries  and  dic- 
tionaries, (d.)  from  the  ancient  versions,  (e.)  from 
the  cognate  languages,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 
The  syntax  must  be  almost  wholly  gathered  from 
the  O.  T.  itself;  and  for  the  special  syntax  of  the 
poetical  books,  while  the  importance  of  a  study  of 
the  Hebrew  parallelism  is  now  generally  recognized, 
more  attention  needs  to  be  bestowed  than  has  been 
bestowed  hitherto  on  the  centralism  and  inversion 
often  marking  the  poetical  structure  and  language. 
(Poetry,  Hebrew.)— A  few  brief  rules  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  Scripture  may  here  be  added  from 
Bishop  Ellicott  and  Mr.  Ayre:  "Interpret" — (a.) 
"  grammatically,"  i.  e.  by  finding  the  signification 
of  the  Hebrew,  &c.,  words  in  themselves  (as  above), 
and  then  their  sense  as  combined  in  sentences  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  principles  of  language ; 
(6.)  "  historically,"  i.  e.  with  reference  to  the  con- 
nected historical  or  other  external  facts,  the  time, 
place,  customs,  &c. ;  (<•.)  "  contextually,"  i.  e.  in 
conformity  with  the  general  scope  and  meaning  of 
the  context,  and  the  position  and  purpose  of  the 
writer;  (rf.)  "minutely,"  i.  e.  giving  due  weight  to 
every  word,  however  small,  every  peculiarity  of  ex- 
pression, style,  arrangement,  &c. ;  (<*.)  "  according 
to  the  analogy  of  faith,"  i.  e.  in  harmony  with  the 
Christian  faith,  or  the  p^nd  system  of  truth  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  nature, 
character,  works,  and  government  of  God  ;  the  per- 
Boti,  office,  and  kingdom  of  Christ  ;  the  origin,  de- 
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pendence,  duty,  need,  privilege,  and  destiny  of  i 
&c. — From  the  outward  form  of  the  0.  T.  we 
ceed  to  its  moral  element  or  soul.     It  was  with  ref- 
erence to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared  that  all  Scrip- 
ture was  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  was  prof- 
itable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness  (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it 
is  in    the    implicit  recognition  of  the  essentially 
moral  character  of  the  whole,  that  our  Lord  anil 
His  apostles  not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  precepts 
(e.  g.  Mat.  XV.  4,  xix.  17-19),  and  set  forth  the  ful- 
ness of  their  bearing  (e.  g.  ix.  13),  but  also  1 
bare  moral  lessons  in  0.  T.  passages  w^hich  lie  rati 
beneath  the  surface  than  upon  it  (xix.  5, 6,  x.\ii. ;;. 
Jn.  X.  34,  35 ;  Acts  vii.  48,  49;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10; 
Cor.  viii.  13-15).      With  regard  more  particularly 
to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching  implied  i . 
its  letter;  and  in  His  denunciation  of  the  Ph;.: 
sees,  upbraids  them  for  their  omission  of  its  weiLi. 
tier  matters — judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.    The  bis 
tory,  too,  of  the  0.  T.  finds  frequent  reference  made 
in  the  N.  T.  to  its  moral  teaching  (Lk.  vi.  3 ;  Rom. 
iv.,  ix.   17;  1  Cor.  x.   6-11  ;  Heb.  iil  7-11, xi.;  2 
Pet.  ii.  15,  16;  1  Jn.  iii.  12).     The  interpreter  of 
the  0.  T.  will  have,  among  his  other  tasks,  to  ana- 
lyze in  the  lives  set  before  him  the  various  yet  gen- 
erally mingled  workings  of  the  spirit  of  holiness 
and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.     The  moral  errors  by  which 
the  lives  of  even  the  greatest  saints  were  disfigui. 
are  related,  and  that  for  our  instrnction,  but  i 
generally  criticised.     The  0.  T.  sets  before  us  ju.-i 
those  lives — the  lives  generally  of  religious  men — 
which  will  best  repay  our  study,  and  most  strongly 
suggest  the  moral  lessons  that  God  would  have  as 
learn  ;  and  herein  it  is  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  0.  T.  history,  we  may  most  surely 
trace  the  overruling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  liy 
which  the  sacred  historians  wrote. — But  the  0.  T. 
has  further  its  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  prophetical 
element.     Our  attention  is  here  first  attracted  to 
the  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  0.  T^  of  the 
prospective  reference  of  which,  at  the  time  that 
they  were  uttered,  no  question  can  exist,  and  ti 
majority  of  which  still  awaited  their  fulfilment  wl 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  bom.    With  Chi' 
the  new  era  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  cc: 
menced.     A  marvellous  amount  there  was  in  li 
person  of  the  verification  of  the  very  letter  ■ 
prophecy — ^partly  that  it  might  be  seen  how  dr; 
nitely  all  had  pointed  to  Him  ;  partly  becansc  11 
outward  mission,  up  to  the  time  of  His  death,  « 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  an  ; 
the  letter  had  not  yet  been  finally  superseded  l^ 
the  spirit.     Yet  the  significance  of  such  propheciis 
as  Zech.  ix.  9  could  not  be  exhausted  by  the  mtre 
outward  verification.     (Immantel.)    Hence  the  en- 
tire absence  from  the  N.  T.  of  any  recognition,  ' 
either  Christ  or  His  apostles,  of  such  prospectii 
outward  glories  as  the  prophecies,  literally  int. 
preted,  would  still  have  implied.     The  language  •  ■ 
the  ancient  prophecies  is  everywhere  applied  to  t! 
gathering  together,  the  privileges,  and  the  triumi'l 
of  the  universal  body  of  Clirist  (Jn.  x.  16,  xi.  !<- 
Acts  ii.  89,  XV.  15-17;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  82,  38,  v. 
11,  13,  xi.  26-27;  2  Cor.  vi.  16-18;  Heb.  xii.  |i-!. 
&c.).     Even  apart,  however,  from  the  authoritati^' 
interpretation  thus  placed  upon  them,  the  pro| 
ecies  contain  within  themselves,  in  sufficient  ini':i 
ure,  the  evidence  of  their  spiritual  import  (Is.  ii.  ~ 
Ez.  xlvii.;  Zech.  xiv.  10,  &c.).     The  substance  < 
these  prophecies  is  the  glory  of  the  Redecmei 
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si)iritual  kinjrdom :  the  form  is  derived  from  the 
outward  circumstaiicos  of  the  career  of  God's  an- 
cient people,  which  had  passe<l,  or  all  but  passed, 
away  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  bless- 
ings commenced.  Nor  was  even  the  form  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  new  blessinp*  had  been 
clothed  to  be  rudely  cast  aside  :  the  imagery  of  the 
prophets  is  on  every  account  justly  dear  to  us,  and 
from  love,  no  less  than  from  habit,  we  still  speak 
the  lant^uage  of  Canaan.  But  then  arises  the  ques- 
tion, Must  not  this  language  have  been  divinely  de- 
signed from  the  first  as  the  langtiage  of  Ood's 
(."hurch  ?  The  typical  import  of  the  Israelitish 
tabernacle  and  ritual  worship  is  implied  in  Heb.  ix. 
("the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying  "),  and  is  almost 
universally  allowed  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tear 
asunder  the  events  of  Israel's  history  from  the 
ceremonies  of  Israel's  worship ;  nor,  yet,  again,  the 
events  of  the  prece<Ung  history  of  the  patriarchs 
from  those  of  the  history  of  Israel.  The  N.  T.  it- 
self implies  the  typical  import  of  a  large  part  of 
the  O.  T.  narrative  (1  Cor.  x.,  xv.  27;  Eph.  v.  31, 
S2 ;  Heb.  ii.  8,  iv.  4,  vii.,  &c.).  In  the  ().  T.  itself 
we  have,  and  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events 
and  persons  expressly  treated  as  typical  (Ps.  cxviii. 
22 ;  Zech.  iii.,  vi.  9  flf.,  &c.).  A  further  testimony  to 
the  typical  character  of  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is 
furnished  by  the  typical  character  of  the  events  re- 
lated even  in  the  New.  All  our  Lord's  miracles 
were  essentially  typical.  So,  too,  the  outward  ful- 
filments of  prophecy  in  the  Redeemer's  life  were 
types  of  the  deeper  though  less  immediately  striking 
fulfilment  which  it  was  to  continue  to  receive  ideally. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
recognize  the  spiritual  element  in  the  historical 
parts  of  the  0.  T.,  arising  from  the  fear  that  the 
recognition  of  it  may  endanger  that  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  events  recorded.  Nor  is  such  danger 
altogether  visionary ;  for  one-sided  and  prejudiced 
contemplation  will  be  ever  so  abusing  one  element 
of  Scripture  as  thereby  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the 
rest.  But  this  does  not  affect  its  existence.  Of  an- 
other danger  besetting  the  path  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terpreter of  the  0.  T.,  we  have  a  warning  in  the 
nncdifying  puerilities  into  which  some  have  fallen. 
Against  such  he  will  guard  by  foregoing  too  curious 
a  search  for  mere  external  resemblance  between  the 
O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.,  though  withal  thankfully  rec- 
c«miring  them  wherever  they  present  themselves. 
The  spiritual  interpretation  must  rest  upon  both 
the  literal  and  the  moral ;  and  there  can  be  no 
spiritual  analogy  between  things  which  have  naught 
morally  in  common.  One  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  con- 
tent to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy. However  remarkable  the  outward  fulfilment 
be,  it  must  always  guide  us  to  some  deeper  analogy, 
in  which  a  moral  element  is  involved.  Another 
consequence  of  the  foregoing  principle  of  interpre- 
tation will  be  that  that  which  was  forbidden  or  sin- 
ful cannot,  so  far  as  it  was  sinful,  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  that  which  is  free  from  sin,  though  it 
may  have  originated  the  occasion  for  the  exhibition 
of  some  striking  type  (Mat.  xii.  39,  40 ;  compare 
Jon.  i.,  &c.).  So,  again,  that  which  was  tolerated 
rather  than  approved  may  contam  within  itself  the 
type  of  something  imperfect,  in  contrast  to  that 
which  is  more  perfect  (Gal.  v.  22  ff. ;  compare  Gen. 
xvi.,  xxi.,  &c.). — €.  Qtiotationt  from  the  O.  T.  in  the 
A'.  T.  These  form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of 
connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Bible. 
They  are  manifold  in  kind.     Some  contain  proph- 
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cclea  or  involve  types  of  which  the  K.  T.  writers 
designed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment.  Others  are  in- 
troduced as  direct  logical  supports  to  the  doctrine* 
which  they  were  enforcing.  <»llcn  the  N.  T.  writers 
have  quoted  the  O.  T.  rather  for  illustration  than 
for  support,  variously  applying  and  adapting  it,  and 
making  its  language  the  vehicle  of  their  own  in- 
dependent thoughts.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
tribute all  the  quotations  into  their  distinctive 
classes ;  but  among  those  in  which  a  prophetical 
or  typical  force  is  ascribed  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  may  fairly  be  reckoned  all  that  are 
introduced  by  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  companion 
apostles  with  an  intimation  that  the  Scripture  was 
"  fulfilled."  In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  frem 
the  0.  T.  in  the  N.  T.  we.find  a  continual  variation 
from  the  Uiitr  of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this 
variation  three  causes  may  have  contributed: — 
First,  all  the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the  Skp- 
tcaoixt;  correcting  it,  indeed,  more  or  less  by  the 
Hebrew,  especially  when  it  was  needfal  for  their 
purpose;  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether;  still 
abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  show  -that 
it  was  the  primary  source  whence  their  quotations 
were  drawn.  Secondly,  the  N.  T.  writers  most  have 
frequently  quoted  from  mtmory  (so  Mr.  Thruf  p ; 
but  sec  Jn.  xiv.  26).  (Inspiratio.n.)  Thirdly,  com- 
bined with  this,  there  was  an  alteration  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  design.  Sometimes  the  object  of 
this  was  to  obtain  mcreased  force  (Rom.  xiv.  II; 
compare  Is.  xiv.  23,  &c.).  S<nu  times  an  0.  T.  pas- 
sage is  abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted, 
by  a  little  alteration,  as  to  pre!>ent  an  aspect  of 
completeness,  and  yet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the 
immediate  purpose  (Acts  i.  20;  1  Cor.  i.  81).  At 
other  times  a  passage  is  enlarged  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  passage  from  another  source :  thus  in  Lk. 
iv.  18,  19,  although  the  contents  are  professedly 
those  read  by  our  Lord  from  Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the 
words  "  to  set  at  liberty  thtm  that  are  bruised,"  in- 
troduced from  Is. Iviii.  6  (LXX.):  similarly  in  Rem. 
xi.  8,  Deut.  xxix.  4  is  combined  with  Is.  xxix.  10. 
In  some  cases  still  greater  libetty  of  alteration  is 
assumed  (Rom.  x.  11  ;  compare  Is.  xxviii.  16,  xlix. 
23,  &c.).  In  some  places,  again,  the  actual  words 
of  the  original  are  taken  up,  but  employed  with  a 
new  meaning  (Heb.  x.  37  ;  compare  Hab.  ii.  8). 
Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in  the 
quotation  itself,  is  the  circumstance  that  in  Mat. 
xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the  author 
of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zecrariah  :  the 
reason  being  that  the  prophecy  is  based  upon  that 
in  Jer,  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that  without  a  reference  to 
this  original  source  the  most  essential  features  of 
the  fulfilment  of  Zechariah's  prophecy  would  be 
misunderstood.  The  above  examples  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  freedom  with  «hich  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their 
writings.  It  could  only  result  in  failure,  were  we 
to  attempt  any  merely  mechanical  account  of  vari- 
ations from  the  0.  T.'text  which  are  essentially  not 
mechanical.     Prophct. 

Orire  (Heb.  zai/ilh  ;  Gr.  rfoia).  Ko  tree  is  mora 
closely  associated  with  the  history  and  civilization 
of  man.  Many  of  the  Si-riptural  associations  of 
the  olive-tree  are  singularly  poetical.  Its  foliage  is 
the  earliest  that  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the 
waters  of  the  flood  began  to  retire  (Gen.  viii.  11). 
It  is  also  the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest 
allegory  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the  em- 
blem of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing  (Ps.  Iii. 
8,  cxxviiL  8).    So  with  the  later  prophets  it  is  the 
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symbol  of  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength;  and 
hence  the  sj-mbol  of  religious  privileges  (Jer.  xi. 
16  ;  Hos.  liv.  6).  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  read- 
ing this  imagery,  that  the  olive  was  among  the  most 
abundant  and  characteristic  vegetation  of  Judea. 
Thus  after  the  Captivity,  when  the  Israelites  kept 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  find  them,  among  other 
branches  for  the  booths,  bringing  "  olive-branches  " 
from  the  "  mount "  (Xeh.  viii.  15).  "  The  mount " 
is  doubtless  the  famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  O/ivetnm  of  the  Vulgate.  (Gethskmank  ;  Olives, 
MofST  OF.)  In  Zech.  iv,  3,  11-14,  and  Rev.  xi.  3, 
4,  we  find  the  olive-tree  used  as  a  representative  or 
symbol  of  "  the  two  anointed  ones  "  and  "  the  two 
witnesses."  And  in  the  argumentation  of  St.  Paul 
concerning  the  relative  positions  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  the  counsels  of  God,  this  tree  suppUes 
the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  allegories  (Rom. 
xL  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are  the  "wild  olive" 
grafted  in  upon  the  "  good  olive,"  to  which  once 
the  Jews  belonged,  and  with  which  they  may  again 
be  incorporated.  Perhaps  the  very  stress  of  the 
allegory  is  that  the  grafting  of  a  bad  branch  on  a 
good  stock  is  contrary  to  nature. — The  olive-tree 
grows  freely  almost  everywhere  on  the  shores  of  the 
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Mediterranean,  but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in 
Palestine  (Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xxviii.  40).  Olive- 
yards  are  a  matter  of  course  in  descriptions  of  the 
country,  like  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (Judg.  xv. 
6 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  The  kings  had  very  extensive 
ones  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  Even  now  the  tree  is  very 
abundant  in  the  country.  Almost  every  village  has 
its  olive-grove.  Certain  districts  may  be  specified 
(near  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  Shechem,  Lebanon,  kc.) 
where  at  various  times  this  tree  has  been  very 
luxuriant  The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  had 
the  closest  connection  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Israelites  (2  Chr.  ii.  10),  their  trade  (Ez.  xxvii.  17; 
Hos.  xiL  1),  and  even  their  public  ceremonies  and 


religious  worship.  (Axointixg  ;  Oil.)  The  oil 
wood  is  hard  and  solid,  with  a  fine  grain,  and  « 
pleasing  yellowish  tint.  In  Solomon's  Temple  the 
cherubim  were  "  of  olive-tree "  (1  K.  vL  23),  as 
also  the  doors  (31,  32)  and  the  posts  (33).  The  bo. 
ries  (Jas.  iii.  12 ;  2  Esd.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the 
oil,  were  sometimes  gathered  by  shaking  the  tree 
(Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by  beating  it  (l5eut.  xxiv. 
20).  Then  followed  the  treading  of  the  fruit  (Deut 
xxxiii.  24 ;  Mic.  vL  15).  Hence  the  mention  of  "  oil- 
fats  "  (Joel  ii.  24).  The  flowers  are  white  and  abui^ 
dant,  but  the  least  ruffling  of  a  breeze  is  apt 
cause  the  flowers  to  fall  (Job  xv.  33 ).  The  fruit 
not  usually  gathered  till  late  in  the  autumn.  (0 
The  locust  is  noticed  as  a  formidable  enemy  of 
olive  (Am.  iv.  9).  Not  unfrequently  hopes  wi 
disappointed,  and  "  the  labor  of  the  olive  failed 
(Hab.  iii.  17).  The  tree  thrives  best  in  warm 
sunny  situations.  It  is  of  a  moderate  height,  wil 
knotty  gnarled  trunks,  and  a  smooth  ash-coloi 
bark.  It  grows  slowly,  but  lives  to  an  immei 
age.  Its  look  is  singularly  indicative  of  tenaciooi 
vigor ;  and  this  is  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scrip* 
ture  of  its  "greenness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength 
and  prosperity.  The  leaves,  too,  are  not  decidnoi 
Those  who  see  olives  for  the  first  time  are 
sionally  disappointed  by  the  dusty  color  of 
foliage ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  find 
an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  rippling  changes  <rf 
their  slender  gray-green  leaves. 

(H'ives,  MoiiBt  9f<     The  exact  expression  "the 
Mount  of  Olives  "  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  in  Zech.  xir. 
4  only ;  in  the  other  places  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  it 
is  referred  to,  the  form  employed  is  the  "  ascent  of 
the  olives"  (2  Sam.  xv.  30,  A.  V.  "the  ascent  of 
Mount  Olivet "),  or  simply  "  the  Mount "  (Xeh.  viiL 
15),  "  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xl  7),  or 
"  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  dty" 
(Ez.  xi.  23).     In  the  N.  T.  the  usual  form  is  "the 
Mount  of  Olives  "  (Gr.  to  oros  ton  elaion  ;  Mat.  xxi. 
1,  &c.).     In  Acts  i.  12  the  A.  V.  has  "the  mount 
called   Olivet"  (Gr.  oro%  to  kaloumtnon  elaionm). 
The  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  well-known  eminence  on 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  now  usually  called  Jebel  d- 
Tur  (Ar.  =  mount  of  the  summit),  sometimes  JtM 
ez-Zeitun  (Ar.  =  mount  of  olives),  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  gravest  events  of  Biblical 
history ;  the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the 
triumphal  progress  of  the  Son  of  Dand,  of  the  iddl 
atry  of  Solomon,  and   the  agony  and  betrayal  v. 
Christ     The  position  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ma 
be  amply  settled  by  the  account  of  David's  flight,  a  - 
related  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  with  the  elucidations  of  tii' 
LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  9).     David's  ohjec: 
was  to  place  the  Jordan  between  himself  and  Abs;:! 
lom.     He  therefore  flies  by  the  road  called  "tb 
road   of  the  wilderness"  (2   Sam.  xv.  23).    Thi- 
leads  him  across  the  Kidron,  past  the  wcll-know:i 
olive-tree  (LXX.),  which  marked  the  path,  up  tli' 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  mount^lsewhere  exactl'^ 
described  as  facing  Jerusalem  on  the  east  (1  K.  m 
7 ;  Ez.  xi.  23 ;  Mk.  xiii.  3)— to  the  summit,  whcr. 
was  a  consecrated  spot  at  which  he  was  nccui^tonn'l 
to  worship  God.     At  this  spot  he  again  pprforni.'i 
his  devotions — it  must  have  seemed  for  the  last  tinf 
— and  took  his  farewell  of  the  city,  "with  mativ 
tears,  as  one  who  had  lost  his  kingdom."     H' 
turned  the  summit,  and  after  pa.<sing  BAHiRn 
tinned  the  descent  through  the  "dry  and  li-  ' 
land  "  until  he  arrived  "  wearv  "  at  the  bank  of  the 
river  (Jos.  vii.  9,  §§  2-6;  2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  xxnl.  21, 
22).    This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Mount  ol 
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Olives,  and  a  complete  introduction  to  it  The  re- 
maining references  to  it  in  the  Old  Teataraeiit  are 
but  slight.  The  "  high  places"  which  Solomon  con- 
s-tructed  for  the  gods  of  his  numerous  wives,  were 
in  the  mount  "facing  Jerusalem"  (1  K.  xi.  7) an 
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'find  it  the  great  repository  for  the  vegetation  of  the 
district,  planted  thick  with  olive,  and  the  bushy 
myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.  "Go  out"  of  the 
city  "  into  the  mount " — was  the  command  of  Ezra 
for  the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the  Return  from  Babylon 
— "  and  fetch  olive-branches,  and '  oil-tree  '-branches, 
and  myrtle-boughs,  and  palm-leaves,  and  branches 
of  thick  trees  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written" 
(Xc-h.  viii.  15).  The  cultivated  and  umbrageous 
character  implied  in  this  description,  as  well  as  in 
the  name  of  the  mount,  is  retained  till  the  N.  T. 
1  times.  At  this  point  in  the  history  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a  "  mount " 
I  «8  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
!  rnnning  in  general  direction  N.  and  S. ;  covering  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  city.  At  its  northern  end 
the  ridge  bends  round  to  the  W.,  so  as  to  form  an 
enclosure  to  the  city  on  that  side  also.  But  there 
is  this  difference,  that  whereas  on  the  N.  a  space 
of  nearly  a  mile  of  tolerably  level  surface  inter^-enes 
between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground, 
on  the  E.  the  mount  is  clo.se  to  the  walls,  parted  only 
by  that  which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting 
at  all — the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidros.  It  is  this 
portion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of  Olives  of  the  his- 
tory. The  northern  part  is,  thotigh  geologically  con- 
tinuous, a  distinct  mountain.  We  will  therefore  con-  ] 
fine  ourselves  to  this  portion.  In  general- height  it  is 
not  very  much  above  the  city :  300  feet  higher  than 
the  Temple  mount,  nearly  2(iO  above  "  Mount  Zion."  j 
The  word  "  ridge  "  is  indeed  hardly  accurate.  There 
is  nothing  "  ridge-like "  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  limestone 
hills  of  this  district  of  Palestine ;  all  is  rounded,  \ 
swelling,  and  regular  in  form.  •At  a  distance  its  , 
outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually  sloping  away  , 
at  its  southern  end ;  but  when  seen  from  below  the  ' 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into  three,  | 


expression  which  applies  to  the  Mount  of  Olivet 
only,  as  indeed  all  conjiuentatont  apply  it.  During 
the  next  four  hundred  years  we  have  only  the  brief 
notice  of  Josiah'a  iconoclasnia  at  this  spot  (2  K. 
xxiii.  18,  14).     Another  two  hundred  years  and  we 


or  rather  perhaps  four,  independent  summits  «r 
eminences.  Proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  these  occor 
in  the  following  order: — Galilee,  or  Viri  Oaliltri  ; 
Mount  of  the  Ascension  ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to 
the  last,  and  almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of  Offence. 
1.  Of  these  the  central  one,  distinguished  by  the 
minuret  and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
and  the  hamlet  {Kefr  et-lMr)  of  wretched  hovels 
round  it,  is  in  every  way  the  most  important.  Three 
paths  lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit.  The  first 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  enclosure  of 
Gkthsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  depression 
between  the  centre  and  the  northern  hill.  The  sec- 
ond parts  from  the  first  about  fifty  yards  beyond 
Gethsemane,  and  striking  off  to  the  right  np  the 
very  breast  of  the  hill,  sunnounts  the  projection  on 
which  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  Lamentation 
over  Jerusalem,  and  thence  proceeds  directly  up- 
ward to  the  village.  The  third  leaves  the  other  two 
at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Gethsemane,  and  making  a 
considerable  detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and,  following  a  very 
slight  depression  which  occurs  at  that  part  of  the 
mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village.  Of  these 
three  paths  the  first,  which  follows  the  natural  shape 
of  the  ground,  is  unquestionably  older  than  the 
others,  which  deviate  in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial 
objects.  Every  consideration  favors  its  being  the 
road  taken  by  David  in  his  flight.  It  is,  with  equal 
probability,  that  usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  in  their  morning  and  evening  transit  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Bcthasv,  and  that  also  by 
which  the  apasties  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascension.  The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of 
the  most  sacred  and  impressive  events  of  Christian 
history.  During  llie  niidillc  ages  most  of  these 
were  protecte<l  by  an  e«lifice  of  some  sort ;  and  to 
judge  from  the  reports  of  the  early  travellers,  the 
mount  must  at  one  time  have  been  thickly  covered 
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with  churches  and  convents.    The  majority  of  these 
sacred  spots  now  command  little  or  no  attention ; 
but  three  still   remain,  sufficiently  sacred — if  au- 
thentic— to  consecrate  any  place.     These  are:  (1.) 
Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount.     (2.)  The 
spot  from  which  our  Saviour  ascended,  on  the  sum- 
mit    (3.)  The  place  of  the  Lamentation  of  Christ 
over  Jerusalem,  half-way  up.     (1.)  Of  these,  Gkth- 
SSMAN'E  is  the  only  one  which  has  any  claim  to  be 
authentic.     (2.)  the  first  person  who  attached  the 
Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems 
to  have  bean  the  Empress  Helena  (a.  d.  325).     Eu- 
scbius  states  that  she  erected,  as  a  memorial  of  that 
event,  a  sacred  house  of  assembly  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was  a  cave  which  a 
sure  tradition  testified  to  be  that  in  which  the  Sa- 
viour had  imparted  mystsries  to  His  disciples.    But 
neither  this  account,  nor  that  of  the  same  author 
when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned,  does  more  than 
name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally,  as  the  place 
from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix  no  definite 
spot  thereon.     It  took  nearly  three  centuries  to 
harden  and  narrow  this  general  recognition  of  the 
connection  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  Christ,  into 
an  invention  in  contradiction  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
of  the  Ascension  (Lk.  xxiv.  50,  51).     (3.)  The  tradi- 
tioaary  spot  of  the   Lamentation  over  Jerusalem 
(Lk.  xix.  41-44)  is  not  more  happily  chosen  than 
that  of  the  Ascension.     It  is  on  a  protuberance 
which  projects  from  the  slope   of  the   breast   of 
the    hill,    about    300    yards    above    Gethsemane. 
Stanley  (pp.  187-190)  shows  that  the  road  of  our 
Lord's  "  Triumphal  entry  "  must  have  been,  not  the 
short  and  steep  path  over  the  summit  used  by  small 
parties  of  pedestrians,  but  the  longer  and  easier 
route  round    the  southern  shoulder  between    the 
summit  which  contains  the  "  the  Tombs   of  the 
Prophets,"  and  that  called  the  "  Mount  of  Offence ;  " 
this  latter  route  presenting  two  views  of  Jerusalem, 
first,  of  the  S.  W.  portion  or  Zion,  from  a  point 
where  the  multitude    shouted  "  Hosanna ; "    and, 
again,  after  an  interval,  of  the  Temple  buildings, 
from  a  spot  where  Christ  wept  over  the  city.     2. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  central  and  principal  por- 
tion of  the  mount.     Next  to  it,  on  the  southern 
side,  separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up 
which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third  takes 
its  course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither  to  possess, 
nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independent  name.     It 
is  remarkable  only  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  the 
singular  catacomb   (see  cut,  under  Jehoshaphat, 
Valley  of)  known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets," 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Mat. 
xxiii.  29).      3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  the  "  Mount 
of  Offence,"  L.  Mons   OifewtionU,  though  by  the 
Arabs  called  Bxten  el-Hawa  {=  the  bag  of  the  wind). 
It  rises  next  to  that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  de- 
pressions between  the  more  northern  portions,  runs 
the  roal  from  Bethany,  which  was,  without  doubt, 
the  road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem.     The  title 
"  Mount  of  Offence,"  or  "  of  Scandal,"  was    be- 
stowed on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of 
Corruption  "  on  which   Solomon  erected  the  high 
places  for  the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives  (2  K.  xxiii. 
13  ;  1  K.  xL  7).     The  southern  summit  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  centre  one,  and  much  more 
definitely  separated  from  the  surrounding  portions 
of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are.     It  is  also 
sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form.  On  the  steep 
ledges  of  its  western  face  is  the  village  of  Silwdn, 


(SiLOAM.)    On  a  half-isolated  spur  or  proraond 
on  its  eastern  side  is  what  Dr.  liarclay  and  oth 
regard  as  the  site  of  Bethphage.    4.  The  remauiing 
summit  is  that  on  the  N.  of  the  "  Mount  of  Ascoi. 
sion  " — the  Karem  cs-Sei/ad  {At.  =  Vineyard  of  the 
Sportsman) ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modern  LaUn 
and  Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  Gaiihei  (h.  =  men  of 
Galilee  ;  see  below).     This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the 
same  character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension,  and 
nearly  its  equal  in  height.     The  summits  of  the 
two  are  about  400  yards  apart.     It  stands  directly 
opposite  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  the  path  between  it  and  the  Mount  of 
Ascension,  which  strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross- 
path  leading  to  el-Jsdwii/eh  (Gebim  or  Nob  ?)  and 
^Andta  (Anathotb).     The  Arabic  name  well  reflects 
the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on  which  there 
are  several  vineyards,  besides  much  cultivation  of' 
other  kinds.      The  Christian  name  is  due  to  the 
singular  tradition,  that    here    the  two  angels  ad> 
dressed  the  apostles  after  our  Lord's  ascension— 
"  Ye  men  of  Galilee  !  "     This  idea,  so  incompatible, 
on  account  of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  m- 
explicable  origin.     The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  on  traditional  sacred 
spots  must  have  rendered  the  Mount   of  Olive?, 
during   the  early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianit 
entirely  unlike  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Jc 
ish  kingdom  or  of   our  Lord.      Except  the  hign 
places  on  the  summit,  the  only  buildings  then  to  be 
seen  were  probably  the  walls  of  the  vineyards  and 
gardens,  and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were 
their  invariable  accompaniment.     But  though  the 
churches  are  nearly  all  demolished,  there  must  be 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  aspect  of  the 
mountain  now  and  in  those  days  when  it  receiv.  ' 
its  name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves,   i 
does  not  now  stand  so  preeminent  in  this  resp' 
among  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusaki: 
It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded  sloi 
leading  up  to  the  northern  summit  that  these  vea- 
erable  trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  forest.    The 
cedars,  commemorated  by    the  Talmud,  and   tl 
date-palms  implied  in  the  name  Bethany,  have  far. 
still  worse :  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  foii: 
within  many  miles.     This  change  is  no  doubt  d 
(so  Mr.   Grove,  original  author  of  this  article)  ■ 
natural  causes,  variations  of  climate,  &c. ;  but  '.' 
army  of  Titus  are    stated  by  Josephus   to  ha. 
stripped  the  country  round  Jerusalem  of  every  stiu 
or  shrub  for  the  banks  constructed  during  the  »ieo- 
Two  religious  ceremonies    performed    there  mn  ' 
have  done  much  to  increase  the  numbers  who  i 
sorted  to  the  mount.     The  appearance  of  the  u< ' 
moon   was    probably   watched    for,  certainly  p' 
claimed,  from  the  summit.     The  second  ceremoi  • 
referred  to  was  burning  the  Red  Heifer.    (PrRiriCA- 
Tio.v.)    This  ceremonial  was  enacted  on  the  central 
mount,  and  in  a  spot  so  carefully  specified  that  it 
would  seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.     It  was  due  E.  'it 
the  sanctuary,  and  at    such  an  elevation   on  the 
mount  that  the  officiating  priest,  as  he  slew  ttei 
animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could  see  the  fa^ad^ 
of  the  sanctuary  through  the  E.  gate  of  the  Teinplft 
To  this  spot  a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  tM 
valley  on  a  double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  if 
far  above  all    possible  proximity  with  pravee  of 
other  defilement^     It  was  probably  demolished  M 
the  Jews  themselves  on  the  approach  of  Titus,  ot 
even  earlier,  when  Pompey  led  his  army  by  JericbO 
and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.    This  would  accouni 
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satisfactorily  for  its  not  being  alluded  to  by  Jo- 
sephus. 

Oii-Tft  (2  S>am.  xv.  30;  Acta  i.  12),  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate  (L.  olieetuin  =  a  jJaee  planUd 
\rilh  oliitt),  in  the  latter  of  these  two  passages. 
Olives,  Mocst  of. 

O-lya'pas  (fr.  Gr.  =  ffiven  by  Oliimpwt  or  Ijihtav- 
eH\  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  "xvi.  15),  perhaps 
of  the  household  of  Philolopus ;  aocordinp  to  Pseudo- 
Ilippolytus,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  (?),  and  a 
martyr  at  Rome  (a.  d.  69  *). 

Myn'pi-as  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  Olymnian,  of  [or  from] 
0/>/mpu9\  one  of  the  chief  epithets  of  the  Greek 
lieity  Zeus  (  Jitpiter),  so  called  from  Mount  Olympus 
in  Thessaly,  the  abode  of  the  go*l3  (2  Mc.  vi.2). 

0«-a-«'r«8  =Amraii  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (I  Esd. 
ix.  34 ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  34). 

O'aar (Ueb.  eloquent,  talkative?  Ges. ;  mountaineer, 
Y\l\  son  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn  of  Esau;  a 
"  duke  "  or  phylarch  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15 ; 
1  Cnr.  i.  36).  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in 
that  of  the  tribe  of  Auiir  Arabs,  eas.t  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

©'■*-f«,  or  O-me  ga  (Gr.  =  great  0\  the  last 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first 
It  is  used  metaphorically  to  denote  the  end  of  any 
thing:  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending  ....  the  first  and  the  last "  (Rev.  L  8, 
11). 

O'aer  (Heb.,  literally  a  heap  i  a  handful,  Ges.). 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Oa'ri  (Heb.  pupil  of  Jehovah  ?  Ges.).  1 .  Original- 
ly "captain  of  the  host  "  to  Elah  ;  afterward  him- 
self king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty. 
When  Elah  was  murdered  byZiURi  at  Tirzah,  Omri 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  in  Dan, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Philistines.  As 
soon  as  the  army  heard  of  Elah's  death,  they  pro- 
claimed Omri  king.  Thereupon  he  broke  up  the 
.«iege  of  Gibbethon,  and  attacked  Tirzah,  where 
Zimri  was  holding  his  court  as  king  of  Israel.  The 
city  was  taken,  and  Zimri  perished  in  the  flames  of 
the  palace,  after  a  reign  of  seven  days.  Omri,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  to  establish  his  dynasty  with- 
out a  struggle  against  Tibni,  whom  "  half  the  peo- 
ple" (1  K.  xvi.  21)  desired  to  raise  to  the  throne, 
and  who  was  bravely  assisted  by  his  brother  Joram 
(so  LXX.).  The  civil  war  lasted  four  years  (IK. 
xvL  16,  23).  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tibni 
and  Joram,  Omri  reigned  six  years  in  Tirzah ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  transferred  his  residence, 
probably  from  the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to 
stand  a  siege,  to  the  mountain  Shdmirdn  or  Samaria, 
which  he  bought  for  two  talents  of  silver  from  a 
rich  man  called  Shemer.  At  Samaria  Omri  reigned 
for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to  have  l>een  a  vigor- 
ous and  unscrupulous  ruler,  anxious  to  strengthen 
his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and  alliances  with  foreign 
states.  His  dynasty  (Ahab;  Ahaziah  1;  Jeiioram 
1)  occupie<l  the  throne  of  Israel  about  half  a  cen- 
tury. (Bex-hapad;  Israel,  Ki.ngdom  of;  Jehc.) 
—8.  A  son  of  Becher  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vli.  8). — 3.  A  descendant  of  Pharez  the  son  of 
Judah  (ix.  4). — 4.  Son  of  Michael,  and  chief  of  Is- 
sachar  in  David's  reign  (xxvi.  18). 

Ob  (Heb.  ahiliiii,  power,  $tretifflh,  Ges.,  Fii.),  son 
of  Peleth ;  a  Reubenite  chief  who  took  part  with 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  in  their  revolt  against 
Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1).  His  name  does  not  again  ap- 
pear in  the  narrative  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  ! 
illuded  to  when  reference  is  made  to  the  final  I 
»tastrophe.     There  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition  that  | 
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he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to  withdraw  from 
hia  accomplices. 

Ol  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  tun,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Ge«.,    Fii.;  see  below),  a  town  of   Lower  Egypt, 
which  is  called  in  the    Bible  Beth-shemesh  (Jer. 
xliii.   13),  corresponding  to  the  ancient   Egyptian 
sacred  name  hara(=  the  abode  of  the  gun], and  On, 
corresponding  to  the  common  name  <im,  and  perhaps 
also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-iifu(ES.     It  is  also  known  as 
Heliopolis  (fr.  Gr.  JUIioupolia  =  city  of  the  tun). 
The  ancient  Eg}-ptian  common  name  is  written  an, 
or  an-t,  and  perhaps  anu  ;  but  the  essential  part  of 
the  word  is  an,  and  probably  no  more  was  prr- 
nounced.     There  were  two  towns  called  an  :  lleli- 
opolis,  distinguished  as  the   northern,  an-nuhttt  ; 
and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  the  southern, 
an-ret.     Heliopolis,  or  On,  was  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  and  about  twenty  miles  N.  E.  of  Memphis. 
It  was  before  the  Roman  time  the  capital  of  the 
Heliopolite  nome,  which  was  included    in    Lower 
Egypt.  Now  its  site  is  above  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
which  is  the  junction  of  the  Phatmctic,  or  Damietta 
branch  and  the  Bolbitinc,  or  Rosetta,  and  aL>out 
ten  miles  N.  E.  of  Cairo.     In  the  earliest  times  it 
must  have  been  subject  to  the  first  dynasty  (Eotpt) 
so  long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was  perhaps 
for  no  more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes  and  Athothis 
(so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article) ; 
it    doubtless    next    came   under    the    government 
of    the    Memphites,    of    the    third,    fourth,    and 
sixth  dynasties :  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Diospolites  of  the    twelfth  dynasty,  and   the 
Shepherds  of  the  fifteenth.     During  the  long  perio<i 
of  anarchy  that  followed  the  rule  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  when   Lower    Egypt  was  subject  to    the 
Shepherd  kings,  Heliopolis  must  have  been  under 
the  government  of  the  strangers.     With  the  acces- 
sion of  the  eighteenth  dj-nasty,  it  was  probably  re- 
covered by  the  Egyptians,  and  thenceforward  held 
by  them.    The  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis 
was  the  sun,  under  the  forms  ra  (the  tun  simply), 
whence  the  sacred  name  of  the  place,  ha-ra  {the 
abode  of  the  tun),  and  atum  (the  tetling  tun,  or  tun 
of  the  nether  xcorld).     The  temple  of  the  sun,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  is  now  only  represented  by  the 
single  beautiful   obelisk,  which  is  of  red  granite, 
sixty-eight  feet  two  inches  high  above  the  pedestal, 
and  bears  a  dedication,  showing  that  it  was  sculp- 
tured in  or  after  his  thirtieth  year(B.  c.  about  2<>50) 
by  Sesertesen  I.,  first  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(b.  c.  about  2080-2045).     Heliopolis  was  anciently 
famous  for  its  learning,  and  Eudoxus  and   Plato 
studied  under  its  priests;  but,  from  the  extent  of 
the  mounds,  it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small 
town.     The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible 
is  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  Pharaoh  pave 
"  to  wife  Asenath    the  daughter    of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On  "  (Gen.  xli.  45,  60,  xlvi.  20).     Accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  On  was  one  of  the  cities  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it  mentions 
three  "strong  cities"  instead  of  the  two  "treasure 
cities  "  of  the  Hebrews,  adding  On  to  Pithom  and 
Raamses.     Heliopolis  lay  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  land  of  Goshen  and  from  Raamses,  and  probably 
Pithom  also.     Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak 
of  On   when  he  prophesies  that  one  of  the  five 
cities  in  Egypt  that  should  speak  the  language  of 
Canaan  should  be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  which  may 
mean  the  City  of  the  Sun,  whether  we  take  hertt  to 
be  a  Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian  word  ;  but  the  reading 
"  a  city  of  destruction "  seems  preferable,  and  we 
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have  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  large  Jewish 
settlement  at  Heliopolis,  although  there  may  have 
been  at  one  time,  from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of 
Onias.  (Osias,  the  City  or.)  Jeremiah  (xliii.  13) 
speaks  of  On  under  the  name  Beth-shemesh  {the 
home  of  the  sun).  Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of 
the  many  false  gods  of  Heliopolis,  that,  in  Ez.  xxx. 


Plain  and  0b«luk  of  Heliopolis  or  On.— (Fbn.) 


17,  On  is  written  Aves,  by  a  change  in  the  punctua- 
tion, and  so  =  vanity,  and  especially  the  vanity  of 
idolatry.  After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  hear 
no  more  in  Scripture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradi- 
tion, however,  points  it  out  as  a  place  where  our 
Lord  and  the  Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  brought 
taem  into  Egypt,  and  a  very  ancient  sycamore  is 
shown  as  a  tree  beneath  which  they  rested. 

O'lUm  (Heb.  strong,  stout,  Ges. ;  ability,  power, 
FiL).  1.  Son  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
23;  1  Chr.  i.  40).— 2.  Son  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  wife 
Atarah  (ii.  26,  28). 

O'mu  (Heb.  =  Osam,  Ges.,  Fii.),  second  son  of 
Judah  by  the  Canaanitess,  "  the  daughter  of  Shua  " 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3).  On  the  death  of 
Er  the  first-born,  it  was  Onan's  duty  to  marry  his 
brother's  widow  (Tamar  1)  and  perpetuate  his  race 
(Marriage,  IL  ii.  1);  but  he  found  means  to  pre- 
vent the  consequences  of  marriage,  and  "  what  he 
did  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew 
him  also,"  as  He  had  slain  his  elder  brother  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took  place  before  Jacob's 
family  went  down  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  12  ;  Num.  xxvi. 
19). 

O-nfs'l-nas  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  useful,  jrrofiiaUe,  L.  & 
S.,  Rbn.  y.  T.  Lex.),  the  se^^'ant  or  slave  in  whose 
behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Philemov.  (Piiile- 
Mox,  Epistle  to.)  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly  an 
inhabitant  of  Colosse,  since  Paul  in  writing  to  the 
Church  there  speaks  of  him  (Col.  iv.  9)  a.s  "  one  of 
you."  Slaves  were  numerous  in  Plirygia,  and 
"  Phrygian  "  itself  was  almost  =  "  slave."  Onesi- 
mus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons, 
as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  implication  in 
Phn.  16,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  epistle 
(so  Prof  Hackett,  with  commentators  generally). 
(Sebva.vt  ;  Slave.)   The  man  escaped  from  his  mas- 


ter and  fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the  midst  of  its  vast 
population  he  could  hope  to  be  concealed,  and  to 
baffle  the  efforts  often  made  in  such  cases  for  tt- 
taking  the  fugitive.  Whether  Oneslmus  had  tay 
other  motive  for  the  flight  than  the  natural  love  of 
liberty,  we  have  not  the  means  of  deciding.  It  hag 
been  very  generally  supposed  that  he  had  committed 
some  offence,  as  theft  or 
embezzlement,  and  feared 
the  punishment  of  Us 
==^_  guilt ;  but  this  is  uneerttiB. 

Though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Onesimus  heard 
the  Gospel  for  the  first  time 
at  Rome,  he  was  unqaee- 
tionably  led  to  embrace 
the  Gospel  there  through 
the  apostle's  instrumented 
ity  (ver.  10).  After  his  con- 
version, the  most  happy  and 
friendly  relations  sprung  op 
between  the  teacher  and  Ae 
di.sciple.  The  situation  of 
the  apostle  as  a  captive  and 
an  indefatigable  laborer  fer 
the  promotion  of  the  Gos- 
pel (Acts  xxviii.  30,  SI) 
must  have  made  him  kee^ 
alive  to  the  sympathies  ec 
Christian  friendship  and  d^ 
pendent  upon  others  ftr  • 
various  services  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  important  to 
his  efficiency  as  a  minister 
of  the  Word.  Onesimna  a^  ' 
pears  to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an  eaii-  \ 
nent  degree.  Whether  Paul  desired  his  presence  as  \ 
a  personal  attendant  or  as  a  minister  of  the  Goepd, 
is  not  certain  from  ver.  13  of  the  epistle.  Little  can 
be  said  of  Onesimus  except  what  we  have  in  the  N. 
T.  Some  of  the  later  Fathers  assert  that  he 
free  and  became  bishop  of  Berea  in  Mi 
The  Onesimus  mentioned  by  Ignatius  as  bi 
Ephesus  is  regarded  by  Prof  Hackett  and  others 
as  a  different  person.  Onesimus  is  said  to  have  dieJ 
as  a  martyr  at  Rome,  under  Nero. 

On-e-siph'o-rns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  profit-bringinp,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.)  is  named  twice  only  in  the  N.  T.  In 
2  Tim.  i.  16-18  Paul  mentions  him  in  terms  of 
grateful  love,  as  having  a  noble  courage  and  gener- 
osity in  his  behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  when  others  from  whom  he  expected  better 
things  had  deserted  him  (compare  iv.  16).  In  S 
Tim.  iv.  19  he  singles  out  "the  household  of  One- 
siphorus  "  as  worthy  of  a  special  greeting.  It  has 
been  made  a  question  whether  Onesiphorus  was 
still  living  when  2  Timothy  was  written,  because  in 
both  instances  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  house "  or 
"household,"  and  not  separately  of  Onesiphonis 
himself  Prof.  Hackett  thinks  "it  probable  that 
other  members  of  the  family  were  also  active  Chris- 
tians; and  as  Paul  wished  to  remember  them  at 
the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  together  (iv.  19), 
and  thus  delicately  recognized  the  common  menl, 
as  a  sort  of  family  distinction.  It  is  evident  from 
2  Tim.  i.  18,  that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home  at  Eph- 
esus ;  but  he  himsplf  may  possibly  have  l>een  with 
Paul  at  Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 
An  uncertain  tradition  makes  him  Bishop  of  Corona 
in  Messenia, 

0-ni-a'rrs  [-reez]  (Gr.  fr.  (hiia  Areio*  =  il»<|* 
to  Ouiag),  a  name  introduced  into  the  Greek  9m 
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SjTiac  texts  of  1  Mc.  xii.  20  (19,  A.  V.)  by  a  very 
(.1(1  corruption.  The  true  reading  (see  above)  i'a 
given  in  the  marpin  of  the  A.  V.     Arkcs  ;  Onus  2. 

O-ni'M  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  6nii/tih  f  Wr. ;  tlrnttfth  of  Je- 
hovah, Walton's  Polygloti),  the  name  of  five  hiph- 
prifsU,  of  whom  only  two  (I  and  S)  are  mentioned  in 
the  A.  v.,  but  an  account  of  all  is  here  piven  to  pre- 
vent confusion. — I,  Son  and  successor  of  Jaddua; 
entered  on  the  office  about  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  hiph-priest  about  b.  c. 
;v)O-309,  or,  according  to  Eusebius,  800.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  he  was  father  of  Simon  the  Just 
(EccLESiASTicrs  §4;  Simon  2.) — t.  Son  of  Simon 
the  Just  He  was  a  minor  at  his  father's  death 
(about  B.  c.  290)  and  the  high-priesthood  was  occu- 
pied in  succession  by  his  uncles  Eleazar  and  Ma- 
iiasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the  office 
at  last  about  a.  c.  240,  and  his  neglect  for  several 
years  to  remit  the  annual  tribute  of  twenty  talents 
to  Ptolemy  Euerpetes  threatened  to  precipitate  the 
rupture  with  Egypt,  which  afterward  opemd  the 
way  for  Syrian  oppression.  Onias  retained  the 
high-priesthood  till  his  death,  about  b.  c.  226,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon  II. — 3.  Son  of 
Simon  II. ;  succeeded  his  father  as  high-priest,  about 
tt  c.  198.  Seleucus  Philopator  was  informed  by 
Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of  the  riches  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  treasury,  and  attempted  to  seize 
them  by  force.  At  the  prayer  of  Onias,  according 
to  2  Mc.  iii.,  the  sacrilege  was  averted ;  but  the 
high-priest  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  king  for 
support  against  the  machinations  of  Simon.  Not 
long  afterward  Seleucus  died  (b.  c.  175),  and  Onias 
found  himself  supplanted  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  by  his  brother  Jason  4,  who  received 
the  high-priesthood  from  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn, 
was  displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  (No.  4),  wtio 
procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (about  b.  c.  171). 
(Androsiccs  1  ;  Mexelacs.)  Mr.  Westcott  sup- 
poses him  the  Onias  who  wrote  to  Arecs  the  Spar- 
tan king  (1  Mc.  xii.  19  ff.).  (Greece;  Sparta.) 
How  powerful  an  impression  he  made  is  seen  from 
the  account  of  the  dream  of  Judas  Maccabeus  be- 
fore his  great  victory  (2  Mc.  xv.  12-16.)— I.  Young- 
est brother  of  Onias  III.,  bearing  the  same  name, 
which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  Mexelaus.— 5. 
Son  of  Onias  III. ;  sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt  from 
the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  disgraced  Jerusa- 
lem. The  immediate  occasion  of  his  flight  was  the 
triumph  of  "  the  sons  of  Tobias,"  gained  by  the 
interference  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Onias,  receiv- 
ing the  protection  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  endeav- 
ored to  give  a  unity  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews  which 
seemed  impossible  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  With 
this  object  he  founded  the  temple  at  Leontopolis. 
(See  the  next  article.) 

0-il'as,  the  City  of,  the  Region  of  O-nias,  the 
city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Onias  5,  and 
the   region  of   the  Jewish   settlements    in   Egypt. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the  He- 
liopolitc   nome.      (On.)      In   the   spurious    letters 
given  by  Josephus  in  the  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been 
at  Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  called 
a  strong  place  of  Bubastis.     Leontopolis  was  not  | 
in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  ! 
the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite,  and  the  mention  of  | 
it  is  altogether  a  blunder.     There  is  probably  also 
a  confusion  as  to  the  city  Buba-stis.     The  site  of  i 
the  city  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  one  of  | 
those  N.  of  Heliopolis  which  are  called  Td-tl-Ya-  j 
Itood  (the  Mound  of  the  Jews),  or  Tcl-cl-  Yahoodeeyeh  \ 
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{the  Jeteith  Mound).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinka 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one  which  Mands  in 
the  cultivated  land  near  Shibbeni,  twelve  miles  a 
little  E.  of  N.  from  Heliopolis.  From  the  account 
of  Josephus,  and  the  name  given  to  one  of  them, 
"  the  Camp  of  the  Jews,"  these  settlements  ap|>e«r 
to  have  4)ecn  of  a  half-military  nature.  The  eaist- 
emmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  always  chosen 
for  great  military  settlements,  in  onler  to  protect 
the  country  from  the  incursions  of  her  enemies  be- 
yond  that  frontier.  (Sin  ;  Taiifa.nhu  ;  Zoak.) 
Probably  the  Jewish  settlements  were  established 
for  the  same  purpose  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  original 
author  of  this  article) ;  but  their  history  is  very  ob- 
scure. Both  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  those  of 
Alexandria  must  have  looked  on  the  worshippers  at 
the  temple  of  Onias  as  schismatics. 

Ob'Iobs  [un'yunz],  the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  bitsdlim,  which  occurs  only  in  Num.  xi.  6, 
as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  of  which  the 
Israelites  regretted  the  loss.  The  onion  is  a  well- 
known  bulbous  plant,  the  Allium  Vepa  of  botanists. 
Onions  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  favorite 
article  of  food  among  the  Egyptians.  The  onions 
of  Egypt  are  much  milder  in  flavor  and  less  pun- 
gent than  those  of  this  country. 

O'no  ( Heb.  «/row«7,  Ges. ;  rieh,  gain-briiigitig,  Fu.), 
also  written  O.vrs,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  not  in  the 
catalogues  of  Joshua,  but  first  found  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
12,  where  Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built 
Ono  and  Lon  with  their  "  daughter  villages  "  (A.  V. 
"towns  ").  The  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono  (725 
"children"  in  Ezr.  ii.  33;  721  in  Neh.  vii.  37)  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  A  plain 
(Plain  2)  was  attached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its 
name,  "the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi.  2),  perhaps 
identical  with  the  "valley  of  craftsmen  "  (xi.  36). 
The  Talmud  makes  it  three  miles  from  Lod  (Ludd). 
The  village  of  JCefr  ^Ana,  between  four  and  five 
miles  N.  of  Ludd,  is  suggested  by  Van  de  Velde  as 
identical  with  Ono.  Porter  (in  Kitto)  approves  this 
suggestion ;  Mr.  Grove  raises  doubts  from  the  or- 
thography and  the  distance.  Winer  remarks  that 
Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable  in  its  orthography  ;  but 
Beil  Unia  is  nearly  twentv  miles  E.  from  Ludd. 
O'bis  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Oso  ("l  Esd.  v.  22). 
Oa'y-cba  [on'e-ka]  (fr.  Gr.  ofiuz  ;  Heb.  »hlheUth 
or  shfcheleth),  according  to  many  of  the  old  ver- 
sions, denotes  t"he  operculum  (i.  e.  the  homy  lid 
which  closes  the  aperture  of  the  shell)  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Strombus,  a  genus  of  pasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxx. 
34,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume. 
In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  16,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the 
pleasant  odor  yielded  by  "galbanum,  onyx  and 
sweet  storax."  There  can  be  little  doubt  (so  Mr. 
Houghton)  that  the  otiux  (Gr.  =  tiail,  or  claw)  of  the 
LXX.  and  of  Dioscorides  and  the  ont/x  of  Pliny 
=  the  operculum  of  a  Stromhu*,  perhaps  J^rombuM 
letUiffirumut.  The  Arabs  call  the  mollusk  "  the 
devil's  claw "  from  its  claw-shaped  and  serrated 
operculum.  The  Un(fui»  odorattu,  or  Blaila  Bi/xan- 
(ina, — for  under  both  these  terms  apparently  the 
devil-claw  is  alluded  to  in  old  English  writers  on 
Materia  Medica — has  by  some  been  supposed  no 
longer  to  exist  Dr.  Lister  laments  its  loss,  believ- 
ing it  to  have  l)een  a  gof>d  medicine  "  from  its 
strong  aromatic  smell."  Bochart  believes  some 
kind  of  bdellium  is  intended.  Duns  (Bib.  ^at. 
Seienre)  supposes  it  some  pum  or  resin,  perhaps 
benzoin.  Go.<se  (in  Fbn.)  suggests  that  all  marine 
creatares  except  fishes  with  fins  and  scales  were  CK- 
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CLEAN,  and  could  not  have  been  touched  by  the  priests 
or  used  in  the  sanctuary,  and  therefore  concludes  it 
was  probably  some  gum-resin. 


A     Slromb)U  Diana. 


B    7%e  Optreulum. 


O'nyx  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  lit.  =  nail  or  claw  ;  Heb.  iihd- 
ham).  The  A.  V.  uniformly  renders  the  Hebrew 
shoham  by  "  onyx  ; "  the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent 
with  itself,  the  sardonyx  (Job  xxviii.  16)  being 
merely  a  sort  of  onyx  ;  but  the  testimonies  of  an- 
cient interpreters  generally  are  diverse  and  ambigu- 
ous. There  is  nothing  in  the  contexts  of  the  sev- 
eral passages  (Gen.  ii.  12  ;  Ex.  xxv.  7,  xxviii.  9,  20, 
XXXV.  9,  27,  xxxix.  6,  18 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  2 ;  Job 
xxviii.  16 ;  Ez.  xxviii.  13)  where  the  Hebrew  term 
occurs  to  help  us  to  determine  its  signification.  Jo- 
sephus  expressly  states  that  the  shoulder-stones  of 
the  high-priest  were  formed  of  two  large  sardonyxes, 
an  onyx  being,  in  his  description,  the  second  stone 
in  the  fourth  row  of  the  breastplate.  Some  (Bel- 
lermann,  Winer,  Rosenmiiller)  believe  the  "  beryl  " 
is  intended.  Other  interpretations  of  shoham  have 
been  proposed,  but  all  are  mere  conjectures.  Mr. 
Houghton  thinks  the  balance  of  authority  is  in 
favor  of  some  sort  of  onyx.  The  onyx  is  a  silicious 
gem,  consisting  of  parallel  layers  of  chalcedony 
of  different  colors,  as  brown  and  white,  &c.  It  has 
been  much  used  for  cameos.  (Sardonyx.)  The  He- 
brew yahalom  (in  A.  V.  "  diamond  ")  is  by  several 
ancient  versions  translated  "  onyx ; "  and  this  is 
approved  by  Gesenius,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in 
Kitto),  &c.  As  to  the  "  onyx"  of  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15, 
see  Onycha.  • 

O'phel  (Heb.  a  hill,  Ges. ;  see  below),  a  part  of 
ancient  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  derived  by  the 
lexicographers  from  a  root  of  similar  sound,  which 
has  the  force  of  a  swelling  or  tumor.  (Emerods.) 
It  does  not  come  forward  till  a  late  period  of  0.  T. 
history.  Jotham  built  much  "  on  the  wall  of 
Ophel "  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3).  Manasseh,  among  his 
other  defensive  works,  "  compassed  about  Ophel " 
(xxxiii.  14).  From  the  catalogue  of  Nehemiah's  re- 
pairs to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  *'  water-gate  "  (Neh.  iii.  26)  and  the 
"  great  tower  that  lieth  out "  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the 
former  of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21,  show 
that  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Xetuinim.  In 
the  passages  of  his  history  parallel  to  those  quoted 
above,  Josephus  either  passes  it  over  altogether,  or 
else  refers  to  it  in  merely  general  terms.  But  in 
his  account  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  he  men- 
tions it  four  times  as  Ophla  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9, 
v.  4,  §  2,  V.  6,  §  1,  vi.  6,  §  3).  From  his  references 
it  appears  that  Ophel  was  outside  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  it  lay  between  tiie  central  valley 
of  the  city,  which  debouches  above  the  spring  of 
Siloam  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  £.  porUco  of  the 


Temple  on  the  other.  Ophel,  then,  was  the  swell- 
ing declivity  by  which  the  Mount  of  the  Temple 
slopes  oflf  on  its  southern  side  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom — a  long  narrowish  rounded  spur  or  prom- 
ontory, which  intervenes  between  the  mouth  of 
the  central  valley  of  Jerusalem  (the  Tyropoeon)  and 
the  Kidron,  or  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Ilalf-waj. 
down  it  on  its  eastern  face  is  the  "  Fount  of  the- 
Virgin,"  so  called  ;  and  at  its  foot  the  lower  outlei 
of  the  same  spring — the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Hoii 
much  of  this  declivity  was  covered  with  the  honseil 
of  the  Nethinim,  or  with  the  suburb  which  woatt 
naturally  gather  round  them,  and  where  the  "  greal 
tower  "  stood,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
ascertaining. 

O'phir  (Heb,,  see  below).  I,  The  eleventh  in  on 
der  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  coming  immediatdy 
after  Sheba  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  So  manf' 
important  names  in  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen; 
X. — e.  g.  Sidon,  Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram  (Syria),  Mi»^ 
raim  (the  two  Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower),  Sheba, 
Caphtorim,  and  Philistim  (the  Philistines)— repre- 
sent the  name  of  some  city,  country,  or  people,  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  the  same  in  the  case  of  all 
the  names  in  the  table  (so  Mr.  Twisleton,  original 
author  of  these  two  articles).  But  there  is  o^h 
marked  peculiarity  common  to  the  sons  of  Joktaa^ 
with  the  Canaanites  alone,  that  precise  geographical 
limits  are  assigned  to  their  settlements.  Thus  it  is 
said  (ver.  29,  30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the  sons  of  f 
Joktan  was  "  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Si-  1 
PHAR  a  mountain  of  the  east"  The  peculiar  word-  | 
ing  of  these  geographical  limits  forbids  the  suppo-  | 
sition  that  Mesha  and  Sephar  belonged  to  very  j 
distant  countries,  or  were  comparatively  unknown ;  ; 
and  as  many  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  by  common 
consent  admitted  to  represent  settlements  in  Arabu, 
it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  settlements 
corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other  sons  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  Arabia.  Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one 
of  those  sons,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point 
in  discussions  conceniing  the  place  Ophir  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  the  author  of 
Gen.  X.  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  as  corre- 
sponding to  some  city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia. 
— Etymology.  Tliere  is,  seemingly,  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Shemitic.  Ge- 
senius suggests  that  it  means  a  fruil/nl  region. 
Baron  von  Wrede  made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Him- 
yaritic  words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  amongst 
these  he  gives  ojir  =  red.  Still  it  is  unsafe  to  ac- 
cept the  use  of  a  word  of  this  kind  on  the  author- 
ity of  any  one  traveller,  however  accurate.— f.  A 
seaport  or  region  from  which  the  Hebrews  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  obtained  gold,  in  vessels  which 
went  thither  in  conjunction  with  Tyrian  ships  from 
Ezion-geber,  near  Elath,  on  that  branch  of  the  Red 
Sea  now  called  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  The  gold 
was  proverbial  for  its  fineness,  so  that  "  gold  of 
Ophir  "  is  several  times  used  as  =  _^ne  gold  (Ps. 
xlv.  10  ;  Job  xxviii.  16  ;  Is.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  4); 
and  in  Job  xxii.  24  the  word  "  Ophir  "  by  itself  = 
gold  of  Ophir,  and  gold  generally.  In  addition  to 
gold,  the  vessels  brought  from  Ophir  almug-wood  and 
precious  stones.  The  precise  geographical  situation 
of  Ophir  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion. Calmct  regarded  it  as  in  Armenia ;  Nr 
Walter  Raleigh  thought  it  was  one  of  the  Molucca 
Islands ;  and  Arias  Montanus  found  it  in  Peru.  The 
three  opinions  which  have  found  supporters  in  our 
own  time  were  formerly  represented,  amongst  other 
writers,  by  Huet,  Bruce,  and  the  historian  Robert- 
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on,  who  placed  Ophir  in  Africa  ;  by  Vitringa  and  1 
'.eland,    who    placed    it    in    India ;    and    by   Mi-  i 
haelis,  Niebuhr  the  traveller,  Gossclin,  and  Vin- 
ent,  who  placed  it  in  Arabia.      Of  other  distin- 
uished    geographical    writers,   Bochart   admitted 
wo    Ophirs,   one  in   Arabia  and    one    in    India, 
e.   at  Ceylon ;    while  D'Anville,  equally  admit- 
ng  two,  placed  one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Africa, 
ir  J.  Emerson  Tcnnant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanc- 
oned  by  Joscphus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.     But 
le  two  countries  which  have  mostly  divided  the 
pinions  of  the  learned  have  been  India  and  Arabia, 
.mong  the  modems,  Ritter,  Ewald,  Max  MiiUer,  &c., 
ave  favored  India  ;  Seetzen,  Winer,  Fiirst,  Knobel, 
lalisch,  Fairbairn,  &c.,  have  favored  Arabia.     In 
ivor  of  Arabia,  are  these  considerations : — (1.)  Gen. 
^  29  contains  what  is  equivalent  to  an  intimation 
lat  Ophir  (see  No.  1)  was  in  Arabia.    (2.)  The 
ames  of  three  places  in  Arabia  agree  sufficiently 
ith   the  word  Ophir:  viz.  Aphar,  now  Za/dr  or 
apfutr,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabcans ; 
offir,  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  the  traveller,  as  a 
msiderable  town  of  Yemen ;  and  Zafar  or  Zaf&ri, 
ow  Bofar,  a  city  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
\.)  In  antiquity,  Arabia  was  represented  as  a  coun- 
•y  producing  gold   by  four  writers   at  least,  viz. 
gatharchides,   Artemidorus  (copied    by   Strabo), 
iodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny  the  Elder.    (4.)  Eupole- 
lus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived  before  the  Chris- 
.an  era,  expressly  states,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
lat  Ophir  was  an  island  with  gold-mines  in  the 
rythrean  Sea.     (5.)  On  the  supposition  that,  not- 
iihstanding  all  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  sub- 
let, gold  really  never  existed  either  in  Arabia,  or 
.  any  island  along  its  coasts,  Ophir  was  an  Arabian 
nporium,  into  which  gold  was  brought  as  an  article 
■  commerce,  and  was  exported  into  Judea. — The 
llowing  considerations  are  urged  in  behalf  of  India : 
.)  Sofir  is  the  Coptic  name  for  India;  and  Sophir, 
Sophira  is  the  word  used  for  the  place  of  Ophir 
.-  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus.     And  Josephus  posi- 
cly  states  that  it  was  a  part  of  India,  though  he 
aces  it  in  the  Golden  Chersonese,  which  was  the 
alay  peninsula.     (2.)  All  the  three  imports  from 
ohir,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  almug-wood,  are 
sentially  Indian.     (3.)  Assuming  that  the  ivory, 
acocks,  and  apes,  brought  to  Ezion-geber  once 
three  years  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish  (Tarshish) 
id  Hiram's  navy  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought  from 
ihir,  they  also  collectively  point  to  India  rather 
an  Arabia.     (4.)  Two  places  in  India  agree  to  a 
rtain   extent   in  name   with   Ophir;  one   at  the 
ouths  of  the  Indus,  where  Indian  writers  placed  a 
•ople  named  the  Abhira,  and  the  other,  the  Sou- 
ira  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ouppara  of  Arrian's  Periplus, 
lere  the  town  of  Goa  is  now  situated. — The  follow- 
:;  pleas  have  been  urged  in  behalf  of  Africa:  (1.) 
the  three  countries,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India, 
Vica  is  the  only  one  containing  districts  which 
ve  supplied  gold  in  any  great  quantity.     (2.)  On 
e  E.  coast  of  Africa,  near  Mozambique,  there  is  a 
rt  called  by  the  Arabians  So/ala,  which  as  the 
uids  /  and  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably 
e  Ophir  of  the  ancients.     (3.)  On  the  supposition 
at  1  K.  X.  22  applies  to  Ophir,  So/ala  has  still 
onger  claims  in  preference  to  India.     Peacocks, 
leed,  would  not  have  been  brought  from  it ;  but 
e  peacock  is  too  delicate  a  bird  for  a  long  voyage 
small  vessels,  and  the  Heb.  tucciyim  probably  = 
rrota.    (Peacocks.)     Both  ivory  and  apes  might 
ve  been  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  district 
which  Sofala  was  the  emporium.     (4.)  On  the 
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same  supposition  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  the 
laws  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that 
Ophir  was  at  Sofala  ;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to 
Sofala  from  Ezion-gebcr  would  have  been  jMirformed 
exactly  in  three  years.  From  the  above  statement 
it  appears  that  the  Bible  in  all  Its  direct  notices  of 
Ophir  as  a  place  does  not  supply  sufficient  data  for 
an  independent  opinion  on  tills  disputed  point.  The 
passages  in  the  historical  books  which  mention 
Ophir  by  name  are  only  five  (1  K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  II, 
xxii.  48 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10).  In  addition  to  thette 
passages,  the  following  verse  has  very  frequently 
been  referred  to  Ophir :  "  For  the  king  (i.  e.  t?olo- 
mon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharshish  with  the  navy 
of  Hiram:  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tharshish  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks"  (1  K.  x.  22;  comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  21). 
But  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
fleet  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with  the 
fleet  mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  H,  as  bringing 
gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious  stones  from  Ophir; 
or,  if  so,  that  the  fleet  went  only  to  Ophir.  If  the 
five  passages  above-mentioned  are  carefully  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  information  given 
respecting  Ophir  is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  n^on, 
accessible  by  sea  from  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea, 
from  which  imports  of  gold,  almug-trees,  and  pre- 
cious stones  were  brought  back  by  the  Tyrian  and 
Hebrew  sailors.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
well  to  revert  to  Gen.  x.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  the  author  of  that  chapter  regarded  Ophir  as 
the  name  of  some  city,  regiop,  or  tribe  in  Arabia. 
And  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of 
Genesis  is  the  Ophir  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  Hence  the  burden  of  proof  Wef,  on  any 
one  who  denies  Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia.  But 
all  that  can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  falls  very 
short  of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks,  and 
apes  were  imported  from  Ophir  must  be  dismissed 
from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the  subject,  and 
accepting  the  statement  in  2  Chr.  ix.  21  that  "the 
king's  ships  went  to  Tarshish,"  they  might  have 
connection  with  Tarshish;  but  they  have  a  very 
slight  bearing  on  the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is 
not  here  necessary  to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Moreover,  the  resemblance 
of  names  of  places  in  India  and  Africa  to  Ophir, 
cannot  reasonably  be  insisted  on  ;  for  there  is  an 
equally  great  resemblance  in  the  names  of  some 
places  in  Arabia.  The  name  Sofala,  indeed,  is  mere- 
ly Ar.  =  Heb.  Shfpheidh,  i.  e.  filain  or  low  vounlrv. 
(Plain  6  ;  Skphela.)  Reland  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  use  of  Sophir  as  the  Coptic  word 
for  Ophir  except  in  late  Coptic,  and  this  may  have 
come  from  the  views  represented  in  Josephus. 
Josephus  cannot  be  compared  in  authority  with 
Gen.  X. ;  he  differs  from  Eupolemus  ;  and  he  appears 
inconsistent  with  himself,  translating  (Jos.  ix.  1,  §4) 
the  Ophir  of  1  K.  xxii.  49  and  the  Tarshish  of  i 
Chr.  XX.  86  as  Potitvit  and  Thrace.  Further,  the  ob- 
jections based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood 
(assumed  to  be  =  almug-wood),  precious  stones, 
and  gold,  are  not  productions  of  Arabia,  are  not 
conclusive.  (1.)  In  the  Periplus  attributed  to  Ar- 
rian,  sandal-wood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  imports 
into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
therefore  a  sea-port  would  not  necessarily  be  in 
India,  because  sandal-wood  was  obtained  from  it 
But  the  suggestion  that  almug-wood  =  sandal-wood 
first  came  in  the  last  century  from  Celsius,  the 
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Swedish  botanist,  in  his  Hierobotaniton  ;  who  at  the 
same  time  recounted  thirteen  meanings  proposed  by 
others.  Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of 
Mmdal-wood  has  been  defended  by  Sanscrit  etymolo- 
gies, but  Mr.  Twisleton  regards  the  reasons  adduced 
to  show  that  sandal-wood  =  almug-wood  as  too  weak 
to  justify  the  founding  of  any  argument  upon  them. 
(Ax-GUM-TREES.)  (2.)  Prccious  stones  take  up  such 
little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed,  if  neces- 
sary, and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came  from  Ophir, 
simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even  admitting  that 
there  were  no  precious  stones  in  Arabia.  (3.)  As 
to  GOLD,  far  too  great  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid 
on  the  negative  fact  that  no  gold  nor  trace  of  gold- 
mines has  been  discovered  in  Arabia.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  concur  in  stating 
that,  although  no  rock  is  known  to  exist  in  Arabia 
from  which  gold  is  obtained  at  the  present  day,  yet 
the  peninsula  has  not  undergone  a  sufficient  geolo- 
gical examination  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
gold  did  not  exist  there  formerly  or  that  it  may  not 
yet  be  discovered  there.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  writers  adduced  as  witnesses  for  the 
former  existence  of  gold  in  Arabia  ;  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Ophir  having  been  an 
Arabian  emporium  for  gold.  The  Periplus,  attrib- 
uted to  Arrian,  gives  an  account  of  several  Arabian 
emporia:  e.  g.  the  Emporium  Musa,  only  twelve 
days  from  Aphar,  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabeans 
(see  above);  at  the  modern  Aden;  at  Za/dr  or 
Zafdri  (Skphar),  &c.  There  do  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  data  for  determining  in  favor 
of  any  one  emporium  or  of  any  one  locality  rather 
than  another  in  Arabia  as  having  been  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  Mr.  Forster  relies  on  an  Ofor  or  OJir,  in 
Sale  and  D'Anville's  maps,  as  the  name  of  a  city 
and  district  in  the  mountains  of  Onidn ;  but  he 
does  not  quote  any  ancient  writer  or  modem  traveller 
as  an  authority  for  the  existence  of  such  an  0/?r. 
Niebuhr  the  traveller  says  that  Ophir  was  probably 
the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabeans, 
that  it  was  situated  between  Aden  and  Da/ar  (or 
Zafar),  and  that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane.  Gos- 
selin,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Dofiir,  the 
city  of  Yemen  already  adverted  to.  Dean  Vincent 
agrees  with  Gosselin  in  confining  Ophir  to  Sheba. 
On  the  whole,  however,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  adequate  information  to  enable  us  to 
point  out  the  precise  locality  which  once  bore  that 
name.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  ob- 
jections against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on 
^e  fact  that  no  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia 
in  the  present  day,  seem  decisively  answered  by  t'lie 
parallel  case  of  Sheba  (Ps.  Ixxii.  15 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  22). 
Now,  of  two  things  one  is  true.  Either  the  gold  of 
Sheba  and  the  precious  stones  sold  to  the  Tyrians  by 
the  merchants  of  Sheba  were  the  natural  productions 
of  Shebd,  and  in  this  case  the  assertion  that  Arabia 
did  not  produce  gold  falls  to  the  ground  ;  or  the  mer- 
chants of  Sheba  obtained  precious  stones  and  gold 
in  such  quantities  by  trade,  that  they  became  noted 
for  supplying  them  to  the  Tyrians  and  Jews.  Ex- 
actly similar  remarks  may  apply  to  Ophir. 

Oph'ni  (Heb.  mouldii,  Ges.),  a  town  of  Benjamin, 
apparently  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  tribe 
(Josh,  xviii.  24  only).  It  is  doubtless  the  Gophna 
of  Josephus,  a  place  which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's 
invasion  was  apparently  second  only  to  Jerusalem 
in  unportance  (Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  6),  and  which  still 


survives  in  the  modem  Jifna  or  Jnfna,  a  village  bro 
and  a  half  miles  N,  W.  of  Bethel. 

Oph  rah  (Heb.  female  fawn,  Ges.),  the  name  of 
two  places  in  central  Palestine — 1.  In  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned again  (1  Sam.  xiiL  17)  in  describing  the  roate« 
taken  by  the  spoilers  who  issued  from  the  Philistine 
camp  at  Michmash.  Jerome  places  it  five  miles  E. 
of  Bethel.  Dr.  Robinson  su^ests  its  identity  with, 
el-Taiyibek,  a  small  village  on  the  crown  of  a  coni- 
cal and  very  conspicuous  hill,  four  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Beiiin  (Bethel).  Stanley  and  Van  de  Veldo  acot-pt 
this  su^estion.  In  the  absence  of  any  siniiiaritv  in 
the  name,  and  of  any  more  conclusive  evidence,  it  is 
impossible  absolutely  to  adopt  this  identification  (.-'. 
Mr.  Grove,  with  Porter  in  Kitto).  (Aphkrema  ; 
Ephraim  2,  3  ;  Ephrain.) — 2.  More  fully  "  Ophrati 
of  the  Abi-ezrites,"  the  native  place  of  Gideon  ( Ju<iL'. 
vi.  11);  the  scene  of  his  exploits  against  Ba  ."  : 
his  residence  after  his  accession  to  powt; 
and  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the  family  ?■ 
(viii.  32).  Here  also  he  deposited  the  eplv 
or  enriched  with  Ishmaelite  ornaments,  whi<  i 
it  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  resort  (27).  The  indi- 
cations in  the  narrative  of  the  position  of  Ophrah 
are  but  slight.  It  was  probably  in  Manasseh  (vi. 
15),  and  not  far  from  Shechem  (ix.  1,  5).  Van  ue 
Velde  suggests  a  site  called  Erfai,  about  eight  miie.< 
S.  E.  of  Ndbulus  (Shechem);  and  Schwarz  "the 
village  Erafa "  {^Arrdbeh ?), "  N.  of  Sanur  "  (Bethi - 
lia).  The  former  of  them  is  altogether  out  of  the 
territory  of  Manasseh.  Of  the  latter,  nothing  eitlier 
for  or  against  can  be  said  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Oph'rab  (see  above),  son  of  Meonothju  (1  Chr.iv. 
14). 

*  OTi  Besides  the  common  use  of  this  word,  to 
connect  and  mark  an  alternative,  as  in  the  phrase* 
"  bad  or  good  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  50),  "  Paul,  or  Apollo?, 
or  Cephas  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  22  f.),  "  we  or  an  angel "  (Gal. 
i.  8),  &c.,  "  or  "  is  also  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  now 
obsolete  sense  of  ere  or  before  in  the  phrase  "  or 
ever  "  (Ps.  xc.  2 ;  Dan.  vi.  24 ;  Acts  xxiii.  15.  ic.V 

*  Or'a-ele  [-kl],  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Hib. 
dibir  =i  (so  Ges.)  the  inner  sancfuartf  of  the  Tabh.- 
NACLE  or  Temple,  also  called  the  "  holv  of  liolic.';  ' 
(1  K.  vi.  5,  16  fr.,  vii.  49,  viii.  6,  8;  2"Chr.  iii.  h>, 
iv.  20,  V.  7,  9 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  2). — 2.  Heb.  ddbdr  once 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  23,  marg.  "  word  "),  usually  and  liter- 
ally translated  "word"  (Gen.  xv.  1,  4,  xxiv.  SO,  62, 
&c.),  al.-!0  "  saying,"  "  speech,"  &c.— 3.  Gr.  logkn 
=  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  Mmething  uttered,  c.  g,froni 
God,  a  divine  communication,  utterance,  or  oroeb 
(Acts  vii.  38;  Rom.  iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12;  1  Pet  iv. 
1 1 ).  Divination  ;  Idolatry  ;  Inspiration  ;  Ma«ic; 
Prophet. 

Or'«-t«r  (L.  =  a  itpeaker,  orator,  pleader).  1.  In 
Is.  iii.  3,  A.  V.  "eloquent  orator,"  margin  "skilfm 
of  speech  "  literallv  =  skilful  in  whitper,  or  »«"• 
tafion.  (Divination.)— 2.  The  title  (Gr.  rhetor)  ap- 
plied to  Tertcllcs,  who  appeared  as  the  advocate 
of  the  Jewish  accusers  of  St.  Paul  before  fclix 
(Acts  xxiv.  1).     Trial. 

Or'chard.    Gardf.n. 

*  Or-dali',  to  (fr.  L.  ordo  =  orde}-),  the  A.V.  tmnfr 
lation  of— 1.  Heb.  i/d»ad  (1  Chr.  is.  22;  Ps.  viiu  i 
[Heb.  3];  marg.  in  both  "founded"),  elsewhere 
translated  "  to  found  "  (Ps.  xxiv.  2 ;  Is.  xiv.  82.  Ac), 
"lav  the  foundation"  (1  K.  xvi.  34;  Ps.  ciL  25 
[Heb.  26],  &c.),  "establish"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  69;  Hab. 
i.  12;  marg.  "founded"  in  both),  " appoint " (&th. 
i.  8),  &c.— 2.  Heb.  cun  (Ps.  viii.  3  [Heb.  4]),  d^ 
where  translated  "to  establish"  (Ex.  xv.  17;  "«• 
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itcix.  4,  &c.),  or  "stahlish"  (2  Sjim.  vii.  18,  &c.), 
'  prepare  "  (Pa.  ix.  1  [ Ilcb.  8],  evil.  86,  &c.), 
'lashion"  (Ps.  cxix.  73,  ic),  &c.— 3.  Chal.  mfudh 
jr  mfnd  (Dan.  ii.  24),  usually  tran.<ilatcd  "to  set" 
Ezr.  vii.  25,  &c.),  once  "to  number"  (Dan.  v.  26), 
ilso  "Mkne"  (26). — 4.  Heb.  ndthan  (2  K.  xxiii.  6; 
lor.  i.  6,  marg.  "gave"),  literally  and  usually  "to 
;ive"  (Gen.  i.  2',  iii.  6,  12,  &c.,  &c.),  Romctimes 
'to  put"  (Ex.  .XXV.  16,  21,  &c.),  "appoint"  (Err. 
riii.  20,  &c.),  "set"  (Gen.  ix.  18;  Deut.  i.  8,  &c.), 
•'deliver"  (Judg.  i.  2,  ii.  23,  &c.),  &c.— 6.  Heb. 
dmad  (2  Chr.  xi.  15),  elsewhere  translated  "to raise 
up  "  (Ex.  ix.  16,  marg,  "made  thee  stand  "),  "  make 
stand"  (Ps.  xxx.  7  [Heb.  8],  &c.),  "set"  (2  Chr. 
x'x.  5,  8,  &c.),  "appoint"  (Neh.  vi.  7,  &c.),  &c. — 6. 
Heb.  'drach  (Ps.  cxxxii.  17;  Is.  xxx.  33),  elsewhere 
"  to  set  in  order  "  (E.x.  xl.  4,  &c.),  "  lay  in  order  " 
(Lev.  i.  7  if.,  &c.),  "prepare  "  (Num.  xxiii.  4;  Ps. 
xxiii.  5,  &c.),  "put  in  array"  (2  Sam.  x.  8  ff.,  &c.), 
"  order "  (Lev.  xxiv.  3,  4,  &c.),  &c. — 7.  Heb.  pd'al 
(l'.<.  vii.  13  [Heb.  14]),  elsewhere  literally  "  to  make  " 
(Ex.  XV.  17;  Prov.  xvi.  4,  &c.),  "do"  (Deut.  xxxii. 
7;  Job  xi.  8,  &c.),  "  work"  (Num.  xxiii.  23,  &c.), 
once  "to  commit"  (Hos.  vii.  1). — 8.  Heb.  kum 
(Esth.  ix.  27),  also  translated  "to  stablish  "  (21), 
"confirm"  (29,  31,  82,  &c.),  "enjoin"  and  "de- 
cree" (31),  "strengthen"  (Ps.  cxix.  28),  &c.— 9. 
Heb.  atim  or  sim  (1  Chr.  xvii.  9 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  [Heb. 
6] ;  Hab.  i.  12),  usually  and  literally  "  to  put "  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  xl.  16,  &c.),  also  "to  set"  (xxvili.  22  ;  1 
K.  ii.  16,  &c.),  "  make"  (Gen.  xiil.  16,  xlv.  9 ;  Josh, 
vi.  18,  &c.),  "appoint"  (Ex.  xxi.  13;  2  K.  x.  24, 
&c.),  &c. — 10.  Heb.  shdpliaih  (Is.  xxvi.  12),  else- 
where "to  set"  (2  K.  iv.  38;  Ez.  xxiv.  3),  "bring" 
(Ps.  xxii.  15  [Heb.  16]).— 11.  Heb.  dxdh  (Num. 
xxviiL  6;  I  K.  xii.  3'2,  33),  usually  "  to  make"  (Ex. 
xxxvi.  6flf.;  1  K.  xii.  31,  &c.),  or  "do "(xxiii.  12, 
24,  &c.),  also  "  to  appoint,"  "  prepare,"  "  provide," 
&c. — 12.  Gr.  dialasso  (1  Cor.  vii.  17,  ix.  14;  Gal.  iii. 
19)  =  to  arrange  throughout,  to  dispose  in  order, 
Rbn.  iV.  T.  Lex.  ;  elsewhere  translated  "  to  com- 
mand "(Mat.  xi.  1;  Lk.  viii.  55,  xvii.  9,  10;  Acts 
xviii.  2,  xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  23),  "appoint"  (Lk.  iii.  13; 
Acts  vii.  44,  xx.  13;  Tit.  i.  5),  ''set  in  order"  (1 
Cor.  xi.  34),  "give  order"  (xvi.  1).— 13.  Gr.  kaihis- 
timi  (Tit.  i.  6  ;  Heb.  v.  1,  viii.  3)  =  to  set  down,  to 
S<  to  place,  Rbn.  JV.  T.  Lex.  ;  usually  translated 
"to  make"  (Mat.  xxiv.  45,  47,  xxv.  21,  23  ;  Lk.  xii. 
14,  42,  44 ;  Acts  vii.  10,  27,  35  ;  Rom.  v.  19  [twice] ; 
Heb.  vii.  28;  2  Pet.  i.  8),  also  once  "to  appoint" 
(Acts  vi.  3),  "  to  conduct "  (x\'ii.  15),  "  to  set "  (Heb. 
ii.  7),  "  to  be,"  i.  e.  to  be  net,  or  to  set  one's  nelf  ( Jas. 
iii.  6,  iv.  4). — 14.  Gr.  kataskeuazo  (Heb.  ix.  6)  =  to 
prepare  fvJly,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  ;  usually  translated 
"  to  prepare"  (Mat.  xi.  10  ;  Mk.  i.  2 ;  Lk.  i.  17,  vii. 
27 ;  Heb.  xi.  7  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  20),  also  "  to  build  "  (Heb. 
3,  4  [twice]),  "  make"  (ix.  2).— 15.  Gr.  krind  (Acts 
xvi.  4)  =  to  separate,  discriminate,  select,  hence  to 
judge,  decide,  determine,  Rbn.  JV.  T.  Ijcx.  ;  trans- 
lated "to  judge"  more  than  eighty  times  in  N.  T. 
( Mat.  vii.  1,  2  [twice  each],  &c.),  also  "  to  determine  " 
(Acts  iii.  13,  XX.  16,  xxvii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  2;  2  Cor.  ii. 
1 ;  Tit.  iii.  12),  "decree"  (1  Cor.  vii.  37),  "think" 
(Acts  xxvi.  8),  "  conclude  "  (xxi.  25),  "  my  sentence 
i3"(xv.  19),  "to  esteem"  (Rom.  xiv.  5  [twice]), 
"  condemn "  (Jn.  iii.  17,  18;  Acts  xiii.  27;  Rom. 
xiv.  22),  "damn "(2  Th.  ii.  12),  "avenge"  (Rev. 
xviii.  20),  "  sue  at  the  law  "  (Mat.  v.  40),  "  go  to  law  " 
(1  Cor.  vi.  1,  6),  "call  in  question"  (Acts  xxiii.  6, 
xxiv.  21).— 16.  Gr.  horizo  (Acts  x.  42,  xvii.  31)  = 
to  bound,  mark  out,  limit,  determine,  appoint,  Rbn. 
iV.   T,  Lex.  ;  elsewhere  "  to  determine  "  (Lk.  xxiL 
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22  ;  Acts  xi.  29,  xvii.  26),  "  determinate,"  i.  e.  dt- 
termined(\\.  23),  "  to  declare  "(Rom.  i.  4),  "to  limit" 
(Heb.  iv.  7). — 17.  Gr.  po'\e6  (Mk.  iii.  14)  is  translated 
"to  make"  more  than  100  times  in  N.  T,  (Mat.  iii. 
8,  iv.  19,  &c.),  and  "  to  do  "  much  oftener  (v.  19, 44, 
46,  47  [twice],  &c.),  all  the  various  renderings  (so 
Robinson)  coming  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
primary  ones.  Thus  "to  bring  forth"  (Mat.  iii.  8, 
10,  &c.),  "shoot  out"  (Mk.  iv.  82),  "cause"  (Mot. 
V,  82,  &c.),  "yield"  (Jas.  iii,  12),  "onlaln,"  conic 
under  the  meaning  to  make  (comp.  Mat  iv.  19  ;  Mk. 
I.  17,  &c.). — 18.  Gr.  proorixd  (1  Cor.  ii.  7)  =  to 
bound  or  limit  beforehand,  to  predetermine,  Rbn.  N. 
T.  Z>a:.  (compare  No.  16  above);  elsewhere  tran«- 
lated  "  to  determine  before"  (Acts  iv.  28),  "  to  pre- 
destinate "  (Rom.  viii.  29,  80;  Eph,  i.  6,  11). — 19. 
Gr.  ta*»6  (Acts  xlii.  48;  Rom.  xiii.  1)  =  to  order,  set 
in  order,  arrange,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Z^-x.  (compare  No.  12 
above);  elsewhere  translated  "to  appoint"  (Mat. 
xxviii.  16;  Acts  xxil.  10,  xxviii.  23),  "  8et"(Lk.  vii, 
8),  "determine"  (Acts  xv.  2),  "addict"  (1  Cor.  .\vi. 
16).— 20.  Gr.  tithemi  (Jn.  xv.  16;  1  Tim.  11.  7)  = 
to  set,  ptU,  place,  lay,  Rbn.  X.  T.  Lex.  ;  usually  trans- 
lated "to  put"  (Mat.  v.  16,  &c,),  or  "lay"  (xxvii. 
60,  &c.),  also  "to  make"  (xxil.  44, &c.),  "  appoint" 
^xxiv.  61 ;  2  Tim.  i.  ll,&c.),  &c.— 21.  ijr.ehiirotonr6 
(Acts  xiv.  28)  =  to  stretch  out  t/te  hand,  to  hold  up 
the  hand,  as  in  voting,  hence  to  vote  by  holding  up 
the  hand,  in  N.  T.  to  choose  by  vote,  to  appoint,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.;  also  translated  "to  choose"  (2  Cor. 
viii.  19). — 22.  Gr.  ginomai  (Acts  i.  22,  A.  V.  "be 
ordained  to  be  ")  ■=  to  begin  to  be,  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, I.  e.  to  arise,  happen,  become,  or  (in  the  aorist  and 
perfect  tenses)  simply  to  be  or  exist,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Jax. 
This  verb  occurs  about  700  times  in  the  N.  T.,  an<l 
is  oftenest  translated  "  to  be  done  "  (Mat.  i.  22,  vi. 
10,  &c.),  "to  come  to  pass"  (vii.  28,  ix.  10,  &c.), 
"to  be  come"  (viii.  16,  xiv.  23,  &c.),  "to  arise" 
(viii.  24,  xiii.  21,  &c.),  "  to  be"  (v.  46,  vi.  16,  &c.), 
"to  be  made"  (iv.  8,  xxiii.  16,  &c.),  "to  become" 
(xiii.  22,  82,  &c.). — 23.  Gr.  prographd  =  to  write 
before,  hence  to  announce,  declare,  set  forth,  prescribe, 
appoint,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  This  verb  occurs  five  times 
in  N.  T.,  viz.  twice  in  Rom.  xv.  4,  A.  V. "  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  ; "  Gal.  iii.  1,  A.  V."  hath  been 
evidently  set  forth ; "  Eph.  iii.  3,  A.V.  "  wrote  afore ; " 
Jude  4,  A.  V.  "  who  were  before  ordained." — 24.  Gr. 
proetoimazd  (Eph.  ii.  10,  A.  V.  "hath  before  ordain- 
ed ")  =  to  prepare  beforehand,  to  appoint  or  ordain 
beforehand,  Rbn.  X.  't.  Lex.  ;  elsewhere  only  in  Rom. 
ix.  23,  A.V. "  had  afore  prepared." — Three  times  also 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  18,  xxix.  27 ;  Rom.  vii.  10)  the  word  "  or- 
dained "  in  the  A.  V.  has  no  Hebrew  or  Greek  rep- 
resentative, and  is  therefore  printed  in  Italics. — It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  that "  to  ordain  "  Is  used 
as  the  representative  of  many  different  Hebrew  and 
Greek  terms,  and  usually  in  a  general  sens*  (=  to 
order,  constHiUe,  appoint),  without  involving  any  tech- 
nical or  ceremonial  significance.  Apostle  ;  Bishop  ; 
Elder  ;  Law,  &c. 

•  Or'di-nanfe.     Law  ;  Law  of  Moses. 

O'rfb  (Heb.),  the  raven  or  croir,  the  companion  of 
Zeeb,  ttie  wolf.  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Mid- 

ianite  host  which  invaded  Israel,  and  was  defcateil 
and  driven  back  by  Gintos.  The  title  given  to  them 
(A.  V." princes")' distinguishes  them  from  Zebah 
and  ZaImunna,  the  other  two  chieftiinn,  who  are 
called  "  kings,"  and  were  evidently  superior  in  rank 
to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killed  not  by  Gideon 
himself,  or  the  people  under  his  immediate  conduct, 
but  by  the  men  of  Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his  entreaty 
and  intercepted  the  flying  horde  at  the  forda  of  the 
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Jordan.  This  was  the  second  Act  of  this  great 
Tragedy.  It  is  but  slightly  touched  upon  in  the 
narrative  of  Judges,  but  the  terms  in  which  Isaiah 
(x.  26)  refers  to  it  are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was 
a  truly  awful  slaughter.  He  places  it  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  two  most  tremendous  disasters  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  Israel — the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  (comp.  Ps.  Ixsxiii.).  The  slaughter  was 
concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb  fell,  and 
which  was  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg.  rii.  25  ; 
Is.  X.  26). 

O'refc  (L.)  =  HoRKB,  i.  e.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Esd. 
iL  33).    SiSAi. 

O'refc  (Heb.  raven,  Ges.),  the  Rotk.  The  "  raven's 
crag,"  the  spot,  E.  of  Jordan,  at  wliich  the  Midianite 
chieftain  Oreb,  with  thousands  of  his  countrymen, 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Ephraimites,  and  which 
probably  acquired  its  name  therefrom  (Judg.  viL 
25;  Is.  X.  26).  Perhaps  the  place  called  ^Orbo, 
said  in  the  Bereshith  Rabha  to  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beth-shean,  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  it. 

O'rea  (Heb.  pine,  Ges. ;  "  ash,"  A.  V. ;  strength, 
power,  Fii.),  a  son  of  Jerahmeel  the  first-born  of 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Or'gaB  (Gen.  iv.  21 ;  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31;  Ps. 
cl.  4).  The  Hebrew  word  ^ugdb  or  ^vggdb,  thus 
rendered  in  our  version,  probably  denotes  a  pipe  or 
perforated  wind-instrument,  as  the  root  of  the  word 
indicates.  In  Gen.  iv.  21  it  appears  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  wind-instruments.  In  Job  xxL  12  are 
enumerated  the  three  kinds  of  musical  instruments 
which  are  possible,  under  the  general  terms  of  the 
timbrel,  harp,  and  organ.  Our  translators  adopted 
"  oi^an "  from  the  Vulgate,  which  has  uniformly 
organum,  i.  e.  the  double  or  multiple  pipe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  interpreters,  the  Chaldee,  and 
Jerome,  it  was  the  bagpipe  (so  Winer).  (Dulcimer.) 
Joel  Bril,  Kitto,  Prof.  Lorimer  (in  Fairbairn),  &c., 
identify  it  with  the  Pandean  pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  in- 
strument of  unquestionably  ancient  origin,  and 
common  in  the  East,  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  reed-pipes  of  different  lengths  and  thicknesses. 
Russell  describes  those  he  met  with  in  Aleppo  as 
having  from  five  to  twenty-three  reeds.  Music ; 
Musical  Lnstrumests. 

0>ri'OB  (Gr.,  a  celebrated  hunter  in  ancient  heathen 
mythology,  said  to  have  been  transported  to  heaven, 
where  he  gave  name  to  a  constellation).  That  the 
constellation  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name 
ciiU  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ;  Am.  v.  8)  is  the  well- 
known  equatorial  constellation  which  the  Greeks 
called  Orion,  and  the  Arabs  "  the  giant,"  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  (so  Mr.  Wright,  with 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  most  ancient  interpreters). 
The  "giant"  of  Oriental  astronomy  was  Nimrod, 
the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been 
bound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The  two  dogs 
and  the  hare,  which  are  among  the  constellations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion,  made  his  train  com- 
plete. There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  belief 
in  "the  hands  of  cftt/"(Job  xxxviii.  31).  Some 
Jewish  writers,  the  Rabbis  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah 
among  them,  identified  the  Hebrew  cesil  with  the 
Arabic  aohail,  by  which  was  understood  either  Sirius 
(the  dog-star)  or  Canopus  (a  star  in  the  constellation 
Argo,  62^"^  S.  lat.).  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole  (after  Aben 
Ezra)  regards  ecsil  as  the  constellation  Scorpio  {the 
Scorpion),  or  the  bright  star  in  it  called  Antarcs  or 
Cor  Scorpiouis  (the  Scorpion^s  heart).     Astro.somy. 

Or'aa-ntents,  Per'son-aL     The  number,  variety, 


and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordinarily  worn  upon 
the  person  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  Oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  exhitHt 
the  hands  of  ladies  loaded  with  rings,  ear-rings  of 
very  great  size,  anklets,  armlets,  bracelets  of  tbe 
most  varied  character,  richly  ornamented  necklaces, 
and  chains  of  various  kinds.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  Is.  iil  18-23 
supplies  us  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  the  luxurious  women  of  that  day 
were  decorated,  and  the  picture  is  filled  up  by  in- 
cidental notices  in  other  places  (Ixi.  10;  Jer.  ii.  32; 
Hos.  ii.  13;  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10,  &c.).  The  notices  in 
the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  imply  the  weight  and 
abundance  of  the  ornaments  worn  at  that  period. 
Eliezer  decorated  Rebekah  with  "  a  golden  note-ritig 
(A.  V.  "  ear-ring  ")  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold" 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22) ;  and  he  afterward  added  "  trinket* 
of  silver  and  trinketn  of  gold  "  (A.  V.  "jewels,"  ver. 
53).  Ear-rings  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  app*. 
rently  as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  conneo> 
tion  with  idols : — "  They  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  their  ea^ 
rings  which  were  in  their  ears  "  (xxxv.  4).  The  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  patriarch  Judah  were  a  "  signet," 
suspended  by  a  string  round  the  neck,  and  a  "  staff" 
(xxxviii.  1 8) :  the  staff  itself  was  probably  ornamented. 
The  ring  is  first  noticed  when  Joseph  was  made  ruler 
of  Egypt :  "  Pharaoh  took  off  his  sign^i-nng  from  his 
hand  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  band,  and  put  a  goU 
chain  about  his  neck  "  (xli.  42),  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably a  "  simple  gold  chain  in  imitation  of  string,  to 
which  a  stone  scarabaeas  (a  beetle,  a  sacred  insect! 
set  in  the  same  precious  metal,  was  appended  "  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  339).  The  number  of  personal  ornaments 
worn  by  the  Egyptians,  particularly  by  the  females,  is 
incidentally  noticed  in  Ex.  iii.  22  (compare  xl  2). 
The  golden  ear-rings  worn  by  the  "  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters  "  of  the  Israelites  furnished  gold  for  the 
golden  CALF  (xxxii.  2  ff.).  Both  men  and  women 
contributed  for  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle  "  brace- 
lets, and  ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels 
of  gold"  (xxxv.  22).  The  profusion  of  these  orna- 
ments was  such  as  to  supply  sufficient  gold  for- 
making  the  sacred  utensils  for  the  Tabernacle,  while 
the  laver  of  brass  was  constructed  out  of  the  brawn 
mirrors  which  the  women  carried  about  with  them 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been 
as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use  of  orna- 
ments (Num.  xxxi.  50,  52 ;  Judg.  viii.  26).  The 
poetical  portions  of  the  0.  T.  contain  numerous 
references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity.  Tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  bride  is  thus  described  in  Cant.  i. 
10,  11 : — "  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of^»- 
els  (with  beads,  so  Mr.  Bevan ;  with  rows  or  strings 
of  pearls,  or  beads  of  gold  or  silver,  so  Gesenins ; 
with  rows  of  pearls,  so  Fiirst).  thy  neck  with  chains 
of  gold  {with  perforated  [pearls],  so  Mr.  Bevan ;  with 
strings  of  pearls,  gems,  corals,  &c.,  or  necklacea,  so 
Gesenius,  Fiirst) ;  we  will  make  thee  borders  (suoe 
Hebrew  word  as  is  translated  above  'rows  ^ y*" 
els'  in  A.  V.  and  'beads'  by  Mr.  Bevan)  of  gold 
with  studs  of  silver."  Her  neck  rising  tall  and 
stately  "  like  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an  ar- 
mory," was  decorated  with  various  ornaments  hang- 
ing like  the  "thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of 
mighty  men,"  on  the  walls  of  the  armory  (Cant  iv. 
4) :  her  hair  falling  gracefully  over  her  neck  it  dc 
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scribed  fif^jratively  as  a  "  chain  "  (iv.  9) :  and  "  the 
roundinffH'"  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.  '*  the  joints")  of 
her  thighs  are  likened  to  tiie  pfii<fant  of  an  car-ring, 
which  tapers  gradually  downward  (vii.  1).  So  again 
we  read  of  the  bridegroom : — "  his  eyes  are  .  .  . 
filly  set,"  as  though  they  were  gems  filling  the 
sockets  of  rings  (v.  12):  "his  hands  (are  aj«)  gold 
rings  set  with  the  beryl,"  i.  e.  the  fingers  when 
curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and  the  nails  dyc<l  with 
licnna  resemble  gems.  Lastly,  the  yearning  after 
close  affection  is  expressed  thus : — "  Set  me  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm  " 
(viii.  6).  Of  the  terms  used  in  the  Proverbs  Mr. 
lievan  (after  Gesenius)  explains  the  "  ornament  "  of 
the  A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  as  more  specifically  a  lertath 
or  parland  ;  the  "  chains  "  of  i.  9  as  the  drop*  of 
which  the  necklace  was  formed;  the  "jewel  of  gold 
in  a  swine's  snout "  of  xi.  22  as  a  note-ring  ;  the 
"  jewel  "  of  XX.  15  as  a  tritJcel,  and  the  "  ornament " 
of  XXV.  12  as  an  ear-pendant.  He  also  explains  Is. 
ill.  18-23,  already  referred  to,  thus: — (18)  "  In  that 
day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their 
ankhts  and  their  lace  raps,  and  their  necklace*  ;  (19) 
th  oear-pendaiih,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  light  veils  ; 
(20)  the  iurbaiut,  and  the  step<ha>ns,  and  the  girdles, 
and  the  scent-bottles,  and  the  amulets  ;  (21)  the  rings 
and  the  nose-rings;  (22)  the  state-dresses  and  the 
cloaks,  and  the  shawls,  and  the  purses  ;  (23)  the  mir- 
rors, and  the  fine  linen  shirts,  and  the  turbans,  and 
the  light  dresses."  AMrLETS  ;  Anklet  ;  Armlet  ; 
Bracelet  ;  Chain  ;  Crown  ;  Dress  ;  Ear-rings  ; 
Girdle  ;  Gold  ;  Hair  ;  Handicraft  ;  Head-dress  ; 
Mirror  ;  Nose-jewel  ;  Paint  ;  Pearl  ;  Ring  ;  Seal  ; 
Signet  ;  Stones,  Precious  ;  Tablets,  &c. 

Or'nan  (Heb.  active,  nimble,  Ges. ;  strong  one,  hero, 
Fu.)  =  Aracnah  the  Jebusite  (1  Chr.  xxi.  16,  18, 
20-25,  28;  2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

Or'pah  (Heb.  mane,  forelock,  or  (so  Sim.)  =  Oph- 
RAH,  Ges.),  a  Moabite  woman,  wife  of  Chilion  son 
of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law  to  RiTn.  On 
the  death  of  their  husbands  Orpah  accompanied  her 
sister-in-law  and  her  mother-in-law  on  the  road 
toward  Bethlehem.  But  her  resolution  failed  her. 
At  Naomi's  suggestion,  "  Orpah  kissed  her  mother- 
in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people  and  to  her 
gods"(Ru.  i.  4,  14). 

*  Or'phaot  Alms  ;  Child  ;  Heir  ;  Law  of  Moses  ; 
Widow. 

Or-tho'si-a8  (Gr.  straight,  made  straight,  Walton's 
Polyglott ;  rather,  fr.  Phenician  =  Itg/d  of  upright- 
ness or  of  teisdom,  Wr.).  Tryphon,  when  besieged 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes  in  Dora,  fled  by  ship  to  Ortho- 
sias  (1  Mc.  XV.  37).  Orthosia  is  described  by  Pliny 
(v.  17)  as  N.  of  Tripolis,  and  S.  of  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  near  which  it  was  situated  (?tr.  xvi.  p.  753). 
It  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Phenicia,  1,130 
stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p.  760).  Shaw  identi- 
fies the  Eleutherus  with  the  modem  I^ahr  el-Bdrid, 
on  the  north  bank  of  which,  corresponding  to  the 
description  of  Strabo,  he  found  "  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable citv,  whose  adjacent  district  pays  yearly 
to  the  Pashas  of  Tripolis  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  by 
the  name  of  Or-iosa."  Dr.  Robinson  also,  who,  with 
Mr.  Porter,  identifies  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mod- 
em Nahr  el-Kebir,  regards  these  rains  as  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Orthosia.  They  are  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  in  N.  lat.  34^°  (Rbn.  iii.  682). 

0-sai'as  [-za'yas]  (Gr.),  a  corruption  of  Jeshaiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  48). 

a-S?'a  =  HosHEA,  king  of  Israel  (2  Esd.  xiiL  40). 

O-se'as  =  the  Prophet  Hosf-a  (2  Esd.  i.  39). 

*  O-se'e  (Gr.)  =  Hosea  the  prophet  (Rom.  ix.  26). 
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O-ehe'a  (fr.  Heb.)  =  nosHKA,  the  original  name 
of  JosHCA  the  son  of  Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8,  16). 

Os'pray,  or  Os'prf  y  (Heb.  oznlydh  ;  Gr.  haltairtos  ; 
L.  haliceetui).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in 
Lev.  xi.  13,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  of  some 
unclean  bird  which  the  law  of  Moses  disallowinl  as 
food  to  the  Israelites.  The  English  "ospray  "  is  a 
corruption  of  "ossifrage."  The  old  vei-sions  and 
many  commentators  favor  the  A.  V.  intery)retation. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
halittetus  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  on  account  of  some 
statements  these  writers  make  with  respect  to  the 
habits  of  this  bird.  The  general  description  they 
give  would  suit  either  the  ospray  {Fandiou  Haliae- 


tus)  or  the  white-tailed  eagle  {Haliceetus  albicilla). 
But  Pliny's  description  (x.  3)  points  to  the  ospray, 
which  is  a  powerful  bird  of  prey,  often  weighing 
five  pounds,  and  is  known  as  the  fishing  eagle,  bald 
buzzard,  fish-hawk,  &c.  The  ospray  often  plunges 
entirely  under  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fish.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Falconida,  or  falcon  family  (genus  /'«/«> 
of  Linnaeus).  It  has  a  wide  geographical  range  in 
Europe,  North  America,  &c.,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  Egj-pt 

Os'st-fhige  (fr.  L.  =  bone-breaker :    Heb.  peres  ; 
Gr.  grups  ;  L.  gryja).    There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
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favor  of  this  translation  of  the  A.  V.  The  word 
occurs,  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird,  in  Lev.  xi. 
13,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12.  If  much  weight  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  etymology,  the  Heb.  peres  (=  breaker)  may 
well  be  represented  by  the  ossifrage,  or  bone-breaker 
(  Gff/xtitus  barbatus),  known  as  the  Lammergeyer,  or 
bearded  vulture,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  birds  of 
prey.  This  formidable  bird  attacks  the  wild  goat, 
young  deer,  sheep,  calves,  &c.  It  is  found  in  the 
highest  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  East.  The  EngUsh  word  ossi- 
frage has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  Falcomdae  or 
falcon  family,  as  the  young  of  the  sea -eagle  or  white- 
tailed  eagle,  Haliceeius  albicilla  ;  but  the  ossifraga 
of  the  Latins  evidently  points  to  the  Lammergeyer, 
one  of  the  Vnlturidce  or  vulture  family.     Ospray. 

Os  trieh.  There  can  be  no  doubt  (so  Mr.  Houghton) 
that  the  Hebrew  words  bath  hayya'&ndh^  yo^en,  and 
rdndn,  denote  this  bird  of  the  desert. — 1.  Bath  hay- 
ya'dndh  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xiv.  15,  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds ;  also  in  Job  xxx.  29 ;  Is.  xiii. 
21,  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  ;  Jer.  1.  39  ;  Mic.  i.  8.  The 
A.  V.  erroneously  renders  the  Hebrew  expression, 
which  signifies  daughter  of  greediness  or  daughter 
of  shouting,  by  "  owl,"  or,  as  in  the  margin,  by 
"daughter  of  owl."  In  Job  xxx.  29,  and  in  Is. 
xxxiv.  13,  and  xliil  20,  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  cor- 
rectly reads  "ostriches."  Bochart  considers  that 
bath  hayya'&ndh  denotes  the  female  ostrich  only, 
and  that  tahmds  or  tachmds,  the  following  word  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  male 
bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  latter  word 
is  intended  to  signify  a  bird  of  another  genus. 
(Night-hawk.)  The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Mic.  i.  8. — 2.  Yd'en  oc- 
curs only  in  the  plural,  ye^eiiim,  A.  V.  "  ostriches," 
in  Lam.  iv.  3,  where  the  context  shows  that  the 
ostrich  is  intended. — 3.  Rdndn.  The  plural  rendnim 
alone  occurs  in  Job  xxxix.  13 ;  where,  however,  it  is 
clear  from  the  whole  passage  (ver.  13-18)  that 
ostriches  are  intended  by  the  word.  The  Hebrew 
of  ver.  13  is:  Cindph-rSndnim  ne'ildsdh;  im-ebrdh 
hdsiddh  (or  chUsiddh)  vSnotsdh  ;  the  A.  V.  translates 
"  Oave*t  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacocks  ? 
or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich  ?  "  in  the 
margin,  "  or,  the  feathers  of  the  stork  and  ostrich." 
Here  rendnim  appears  to  be  translated  "  peacocks" 
(Peacock),  while  "  ostrich  "  in  the  A.  V.  margin 
appears  to  answer  to  notsdh  (elsewhere  rendered 
"  feathers  "),  and  "  ostrich  "  in  the  A.V.  text  seems 
to  be  the  translation  of  hdsiddh  or  chdsiddh  (else- 
where translated  "  stork  ").  This  verse  has  been 
translated  more  than  twenty  different  ways,  and  the 
exact  meaning  is  doubtful.  Rosenmiiller  translates, 
"  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  exults :  truly  its  wing 
and  plumage  is  like  the  stork's."  Gesenius  (and 
with  him  Furst,  in  substance)  renders,  "  The  wing 
of  the  ostrich  exults:  but  are  her  pinions  and 
feathers  pious  ?  "  i.  e.  is  she  affectionate  toward  her 
young  like  the  stork  ?  Mr.  Barnes  (on  Job,  1.  c.) 
would  render,  "  A  w^ing  of  exulting  fowls  moves 
joyfully !  Is  it  the  wing  and  plumage  of  the  pious 
bird  y  " — The  ostrich  {Stntthio  Cameltis  of  natural- 
ists) is  a  native  of  Africa  and  of  the  Arabian  and 
Syrian  deserts.  Ostriches  are  polygamous:  the 
hen.s  lay  their  eggs  promiscuously  in  one  nest, 
which  US  merely  a  hole  scratched  in  the  sand ;  the 
eggs  are  then  covered  over  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
foot,  and  are,  in  the  case  of  those  birds  which  are 
found  within  the  tropics,  generally  left  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
parent>birds  taking  their  turns  at  incubation  during 


the  mght  But  in  those  countries  which  have  not 
a  tropical  sun,  ostriches  frequently  incubate  during 
the  day,  the  male  taking  his  turn  at  night,  and 
watching  over  the  eggs  with  great  care  and  affection, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  jackals  and  other  of 
the  smaller  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  occasionally 
found  dead  near  the  nest,  having  been  killed  by  the 


ostrich  in  defence  of  the  eggs  or  young.  The  habit 
of  the  o.^trich  leaving  its  eggs  to  be  matured  by  the 
sun's  heat  is  usually  appealed  to  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  Scriptural  account,  "  she  leaveth  her  ^gi 
to  the  earth ; "  but  this  is  probably  the  case  only 
with  the  tropical  birds.  And  even  if  the  Hebrein 
were  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  tropical 
ostriches,  how  can  it  be  said  that  "  she  forgetteth 
that  the  foot  may  crush  "  the  eggs,  when  they  are 
covered  a  foot  deep  or  more  in  sand  ?  Mr.  Hough- 
ton believes  the  true  explanation  of  this  passage  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ostrich  deposits  some 
of  her  eggs  not  in  the  nest,  but  around  it ;  these 
lie  about  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  to  all  appea^ 
ance  forsaken ;  they  are,  however,  designed  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  birds.  Dr.  Shaw  ( IVaveiM 
in  Barbary)  states  that  "  upon  the  least  distant  noise 
or  trivial  occasion,  she  forsakes  her  eggs  or  her 
young  ones,  to  which,  perhaps,  she  never  returns; 
or,  if  she  does,  it  may  be  too  late,  either  to  restore 
life  to  the  one,  or  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  othert. 
....  The  Arabs  meet  sometimes  with  whole  nests 
of  these  eggs  undisturbed,  some  of  w  hich  are  sweet 
and  good,  others  addled  and  corrupted ;  others 
again  have  their  young  ones  of  different  growths 
according  to  the  time,  it  may  be  presumed,  they 
have  been  forsaken  by  the  dam.  They  oftener  meet 
a  few  of  the  little  ones,  no  bigger  than  well-grown 
pullets,  half-starved,  straggling  and  moaning  about, 
like  so  many  distressed  orphans,  for  their  mother." 
The  Arabs  have  a  proverb,  "  Stupid  as  an  ostrich." 
But  travellers  have  frequently  testified  to  its  sa- 
gacity. "So  wary  is  the  bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristrain. 
"and  80  open  are  the  vast  plains  over  which  it 
roams,  that  no  ambuscades  or  artifices  can  be  sni- 
ployed,  and  the  vulgar  resource  of  dogge<l  peiw- 
verance  is  the  only  mode  of  pursuit"  The  ostrich 
lives  on  vegetable  food,  especially  seeds  and  grain ; 
but  it  swallows  greedily  stones,  iron,  copper,  glass, 
wood,  hair,  leather,  &c.,  and  its  undiscriminating 
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Toracity  not  unfrcquently  causes  its  death.     In  this 
respect  it  may    be    re{;arded  as  "  stupid."      Tlie 
ostrich  makes  a  doleful  and  hideous  noise,  which 
sometimes  closely  resembles    the  roar  of  a  lion. 
The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.     It 
attains  a  height  of  from  7  to  11  feet.     Its  speed 
has   been    calculated    by   Dr.    Livingstone   at   26 
miles  an  hour.      Its  pace,  ordinarily  from  20  to  1 
•26  inches,  becomes,  when  terrified,  11^  to  13,  or  i 
even  14  feet  in  length.     Its  strength  is  enormous. 
Its  wings,  useless  for  flight,  are  extended  when  the 
bird  is  pursued,  and  act  then  as  sails  before  the  ! 
wind.     The  feathers  so  much  prized  are  the  long  ! 

'  ".vhite  plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best  come  to  us 
iVom  Barbary  and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Dkast 
r. ;   OCHIM. 

0th  ni  (Ileb.  lion  cf  Jehovah,  Ges.),  a  Levite,  son 
.  r  Shemaiah,  the  first-born  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
\xvi.  7). 

Oth'ni-fl  (Heb.  lion  of  God),  son  of  Kenaz,  and 
younger  brother  of  Caleb  1  (Josh,  xv  17;  Judg.  i. 
13,  iii.  9;  1  Chr.  iv.  13).  But  these  passages  all 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  Kenaz  was  his  father,  or, 
;is^  is  more  probable,  the  more  remote  ancestor  and 
liead  of  the  tribe,  whose  descendants  were  called 

1  Kenezites  (Num.  xxxii.  12,  &c.),  or  sons  of  Kenaz. 
If  Jephunneh  was  Caleb's  father,  then,  probably, 
he  was  father  of  Othniel  also.     The  first  mention 

-  of  Othniel  is  on  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Kiijath- 

'  sepher,  or  Debir.  Debir  was  included  in  the  moun- 
tainous territory  near  Hebron,  in  Judah,  assigned 
to  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv.  12,  14);  and  to 

i  stimulate  the  valor  of  the  assailants,  Caleb  prom- 
ised to  give  his  daughter  Achsah  to  whosoever 
.'ihould  assault  and  take  the  city.  Othnie'.  won  the 
prize.  The  next  mention  of  him  is  in  Judg.  iii.  9, 
as  the  first  judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  of  Chushan- 
rishathaim.  This,  with  his  genealogy  (1  Chr.  iv. 
13,  14),  which  assigns  him  a  son,  Hathath,  is  all 
that  we  know  of  Othniel.  But  two  questions  of 
some  interest  arise  concerning  him ;  the  one  his 
exact  relationship  to  Caleb,  the  other  the  time  and 
duration  of  his  judgeship. — (1.)  As  regards  his  re- 
lationship to  Caleb,  the  doubt  arises  from  the  un- 
certainty whether  the  words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Oth- 
niel the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother," 
indicate  that  Othniel  himself,  or  that  Kenaz,  was  the 
brother  of  Caleb.  The  most  natural  rendering 
makes  Othniel  to  be  Caleb's  brother  (so  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey,  with  the  Vulgate,  Kitto,  Winer.  Roscn- 
miillei^  Keil,  &c.).  But  Bush,  Fairbaim,  Ayre,  &c., 
with  the  LXX.,  regard  Othniel  as  nephew  of  Caleb. 
— (2.)  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug- 
gested above,  viz.  the  time  of  Othniel's  judgeship. 
Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same  age  as 
Joshua,  we  should  have  to  reckon  about  25  years 
from  Othniel's  marriage  with  Achsah  till  the  death 
of  Joshua  at  the  age  of  110  years  (85  +  25  =  110). 
And  if  we  take  Africanus's  allowance  of  30  years 
for  the  elders  after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  "  the 
people  served  the  Lord  "  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then  allow 
8  years  for  Chushan-ri.'ihathaim's  dominion,  and  40 
years  of  rest  under  Othniel's  judgeship,  aiid  sup- 
pose Othniel  to  have  been  40  years  old  at  his  mar- 
riage, we  obtain  (40 -1-26-)- 30  + 8 -f- 40  =)  143  years 
as  Othniel's  age  at  his  death.  This,  we  are  quite 
sure,  cannot  be  right.  Nor  does  any  escape  from 
the  difficulty  very  readily  offer  itself.  If  we  judge 
only  by  ordinary  probabilities,  we  shall  suppose 
Othniel  to  have  survived  Joshua  not  more  than  20, 
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or  at  the  outside,  20  years  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Ilervcy, 
original  author  of  this  article).  The  chroiiologicnl 
diiUcultica  arc,  however,  mitigated  essentially  by 
the  view  that  Othniel  was  Caleb's  nephew.  Jcdgk; 
Judges. 

Otb*«-iil'a8  (Gr.)  =  Mattanuh  in  £zr.  x.  27  (1 
Esd.  ix.  28). 

Ot'cd  [uv'n]  {Ueb.  tannur ;  Gt.  tlibanot).  Tlic 
Eastern  oven  is  of  two  kinds — fixed  and  portable. 
The  former  is  found  only  in  towns,  where  regular 
bakers  arc  employed  (Uos.  vii.  4).  The  latter  is 
adapted  to  the  nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  gen- 
erally intended  by  the  Ilebrew  lannur.  It  consists 
of  a  large  jar  made  of  clay,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  widening  toward  the  bottom,  with  a  hole  fur 
the  extraction  of  the  ashes.  Each  household  pos- 
sessed such  an  article  (Ex.  viii.  3) ;  and  it  was  only 
in  times  of  extreme  dearth  that  the  same  oven  sui- 
ficed  for  several  families  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  It  was 
heated  with  dry  twigs  and  "grass"  (Mat.  vi.  30), 
or  wood  (1  K.  xvii.  12;  Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vil.  18), 
sometimes  with  dixg  ;  and  the  loaves  were  placed 
both  inside  and  outside  ol  it.  Bread  ;  Coal  ;  Fikk  ; 
Fur.vace;  IIaxdicra>t;  II earth  ;  Uocsk. 

Owl,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of — 1.  Ileb. 
balh  hayya'andlt.  (OsTRiCH.)^2.  Ueb.  yaushupli,  or 
yanshoph,  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird  in  Lev. 
xi.  17  and  Deut.  xiv.  16,  mentioned  also  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
1 1  as  one  of  the  birds  of  desolate  Edom.  The  A.V. 
translates  yanthuph  by  "  owl "  or  "  great  owl.' 
The  Chaldee  and  iSyriac  (with  Bochart)  favor  some 
kind  of  owl ;   and  perhaps  the  etymology  of  the 


EgypUaa  tbU  {lUt  rt!ifu»a\ 

word  points  to  a  nocturnal  bird.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  read  iW«,  i.  e.  the  Ibia  rrliffioga,  the  sacred 
bird  of  Egypt.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  in- 
conclusive, tiioiigh  it  is  in  favor  of  the /Am  reliffioia, 
and  probably  the  other  Egyptian  species  (Ihixfalei- 
netttu)  may  be  included  under  the  term.  The  ibis 
is  an  aquatic  bird  allied  to  the  curlews. — 3.  Heb. 
fd*,  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  16;  Ps. 
cii.  6).  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
A.V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  "  owl  "  or  "  little 
owl."  Most  of  the  old  versions  and  paraphrases 
favor  some  species  of  "  owl "  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  o5«  ;  Bochart  is  inclined  to  think  that  we 
should  understand  the  pelican.  But  the  ancient 
versions  are  against  this  theory.  The  passage  in 
Ps.  cii.  6  points  decidedly  to  some  kind  of  owl  (so 
Mr.  Houghton).    The  LXX.  translate  the  Hebrew 
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by  uuktikorax,  which  doubtless  =  the  different  spe- 
cies of  horned  owl,  known  in  Egjrpt  and  Palestine. 
The  Olus  Ascalaphus,  here  figured,  abounds  in  the 


Eagle-Owl  of  Palestine  (Olu>  Atcalapiwi). 

ruins  of  Thebes,  &c. ;  it  is  the  great  owl  of  all 
Eastern  ruins,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  horned  owl  of  England  (Bubo 
maximus).  An  allied  species,  the  long-eared  owl 
( Ottta  vulgaris),  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  owls 
in  Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant  (so  Gosse,  in 
Fairbairn). — i.  Heb.  kippoz,  only  in  Is.  xxxiv.  15: 
"There  (i.  e.  in  Edom)  shall  the  kippoz  (A.  V. 
'great  owl')  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch, 
and  gather  under  her  shadow."  It  is  a  hopeless 
affair  to  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by 
this  word ;  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  give  "  hedge- 
hog." We  cannot  think,  with  Bochart,  Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  Rosenmiiller,  kc,  that  a  darting  serpent  is 


intended,  for  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  15)  seems 
to  point  to  some  bird.  We  are  content  to  believe 
that  kippoz  may  denote  some  species  of  owl,  and 
to  retain  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  till  other  evi- 
dence be  forthcoming  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Gosse, 
in  Fairbairn,  &c.).  The  cut  represents  the  Athene 
meridion/i/is,  the  commonest  owl  in  Palestine. — 5, 
lleb.  lUilh.   The  A.  V.  renders  this  word  by  "  screech 


I  owl "  in  the  text  of  Is.  xxxiv.  14,  and  by  "  night- 
monster  "  in  the  margin.  Most  modern  interpreters 
(so  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto)  adopt  the  ren- 
dering "screech-owl."  According  to  the  Rabbius 
the  tilith  was  a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman  that  carried  off  children  at  night 
and  destroyed  them.  With  the  lililh  may  be  com- 
pared the  gkule  of  the  Arabian  fables.  The  old 
versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart  that  a 
spectre  is  intended.  If,  however,  some  animal  be 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech-owl  (Strix 
Jlammea)  may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  it,  for 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible  lauds,  and  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  frequent  inhabiter  of  ruined  places 
(so  Mr.  Houghton).    Night-hawk  ;  Ochim. 

Ox  (Gr.),  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jd.  viii.  1). 

Ox,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed.  (Bull.)  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Heb.  alluph{=  an  ox,  Indlock,  as  tamed  and 
accustomed  to  the  yoke,  Ges.)  is  translated  "  ox  " 
in  Jer.  xi.  19,  and  Ps.  cxliv.  14 ;  the  kindred  Heb. 
eleph{z=.  an  ox,  cow,  as  tame  and  wonted  to  the  yoke, 
Ges. ;  Alkph)  is  used  only  in  the  plural  to  denote 
"  oxen  "  (Ps.  viii.  1  [8  Heb.]  ;  Prov.  xiv.  4  ;  Is.  xxi. 
24)  and  "  kine,"  i.  e.  cows  (Deut.  vii.  13,  xxviii.  4, 
18,  51) ;  the  plural  of  the  Gr.  tauroi  is  twice  trans- 
lated "  oxen  "  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  xxii.  4 ;  Acts  xiv. 
13);  and  the  Gr.  bou&  (=.  an  ox  or  cow,  a  male  or 
female  of  the  ox  kind,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  L.  &  S.)  is 
uniformly  translated  "ox"  and  "oxen"  (Lk.  xiii. 
15,  xiv.  5,  19,  &c.). — ^We  propose  in  this  article  to 
give  a  general  review  of  what  relates  to  the  ox  tribe 
(Bovidce),  so  far  as  the  subject  has  a  Biblical  interest. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  (1.)  the  ox  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  and  (2.)  its  natural  history. 
— (1.)  There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy 
of  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  the  ox ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  ox  was  the 
animal  upon  whose  patient  labors  depended  all  the 
ordinary  operations  of  farming.  Oxen  were  need 
for  ploughing  (Deut.  xxii.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  &c.) ; 
for  treading  out  "corn  "  (Dent.  xxv.  4  ;  Hos.  x.  11, 
&c.) ;  for  draught  purposes,  when  they  were  gen- 
erally yoked  in  pairs  (Num.  vii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vL  7, 
&c.);  as  beasts  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  their 
flesh  was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  9,  &c. ;  Food); 
they  were  used  in  the  sacrifices  (Sacrifice)  ;  they 
supplied  MILK,  BCTTBK,  &c.  (Dcut.  xxxii.  14 ;  Is.  vu. 
22  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  (Herd.)  Connected  with  the 
importance  of  oxen  in  the  rural  economy  of  the 
Jews  is  the  strict  code  of  laws  which  was  mercifully 
enacted  by  God  for  their  protection  and  pre.ser>a- 
tion.  The  ox  that  threshed  the  com  was  by  no 
means  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9  ff. ; 
1  Tim.  V.  18;  AGRicnLTURE) ;  he  was  to  enjoy  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  master  (Ex.  xxiii.  12; 
Deut.  V.  14).  The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaugh- 
ter of  any  "clean  "  animal,  excepting  as  "an  ofler- 
ing  unto  the  Lord  before  the  Tabernacle,"  during 
the  time  that  the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  xvii.  1-6),  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  oxen  and  sheep.  It  seems  clear 
from  Prov.  xv.  11,  and  1  K.  iv.  23,  that  cattle  were 
sometimes  stall-fed  (Barn  ;  Food  ;  Manger),  though 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  probable  that  they  fi'd  in  the 
plains  or  on  the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  cattle  that 
grazed  at  large  in  the  open  country  would  no  doubt 
often  become  fierce  and  wild,  for  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and  other 
wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Paleslmc.  Hence 
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the  force  of  the  Psalmist's  complaint  of  his  enemies 
(Ps.  xxli.  13). — (2.)  The  monuments  of  Egypt  ex- 
hibit representations  of  a  long-homed  breed  of 
oxen,  a  short-horned,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  zebu  (Bos  Indicus,  Linn.).  Some 
have  identified  this  latter  with  the  Bos  Dante  (the 
Bos  eleffans  et  parvus  Africanus  of  Belon).  The 
Abyssinian  breed  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at 
Thebes  drawing  a  car  or  cart.  The  drawings  on 
Egyptian  monuments  show  that  the  cattle  of  ancient 
Egypt  were  fine,  handsome  animals  (see  cuts  under 
Agriculture)  ;  doubtless  these  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  cattle  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times. 
There  are  now  fine  cattle  in  Egypt ;  but  the  Pales- 
tine cattle  appear  to  have  deteriorated,  in  size  at 
least,  since  Biblical  times.  "  Herds  of  cattle,"  says 
Schubert,  "  are  seldom  to  be  seen  ;  the  bullock  of 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  insig- 
nificant ;  beef  and  veal  are  but  rare  dainties."  The 
buffalo  (Bubalus  Buffalus)  is  not  uncommon  in  Pal- 
estine ;  the  Arabs  call  it  jdmus. 

Ox'-goad.    Goad. 

O'zem  (fr.  Heb.  =  strength,  power,  Fii.,  Ges.).  1. 
Sixth  son  of  Jesse,  the  next  eldest  above  David  (1 
Chr.  ii.  16). — 2.  Son  of  Jerahmeel  (ii.  25). 

O-zl'as  (Gr.  =  Uzziah,  LXX.,  Ges.,  &c.).  1.  Son 
of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of  the  "  gov- 
ernors "  of  Bethulia,  in  the  history  of  Judith  (Jd. 
vi  15,  vii.  23,  viii.  10,  28,  35). — 2.  Uzzi,  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  ii.  2). — S«  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  (Mat. 
i.  8,  9). 

O'zi-el  (Gr.  =  Uzziel),  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jd. 
viii.  1). 

Oz'ni  (Heb.  furnished  with  ears,  attentive,  Ges. ; 
hearing  by  Jah,  Fii.)^  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  16), 
and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Ozxites.     Ezbon. 

Oz'nites  =  descendants  of  Ozni  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

0-zo'ra.  "Nathan,  and  Adaiah,  Machnodebai," 
in  Ezr.  x.  39,  40,  is  corrupted  into  "  Nathanias ;  and 
of  the  sons  of  Ozora"  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 


Pa'a-ral  (Heb.  opening,  Cruden,  Ges.);  In  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35,  "Paarai  the  Arbite"  is  one  of  David's 
mighty  men.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  3*7,  he  is  called  "  Naarai 
the  son  of  Ezbai,"  and  this,  in  Kennicott's  opinion, 
is  the  true  reading. 

Pa'dan  (Heb.  paddan  =  a  plain,  low  region,  Ges. ; 
see  below)  =  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xlviii.  1). 

Pa'dan-a'ram  (Heb. ;  see  above  and  below).  By 
this  name,  more  properly  Paddan-aram  {=:  the  table- 
land of  Aram),  according  to  Furst  and  Gesenius, 
the  Hebrews  designated  the  tract  of  country  which 
they  otherwise  called  Aram-saharaim  (=  Aram  of 
the  two  rivers),  the  Greek  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv. 
10),  and  "the  field  (A.  V.  'countrv')  of  Aram  " 
(A.  V.  "Syria,"  Hos.  xii.  13  [A.  V.  12]).  The 
term  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  to  that 
portion  which  bordered  on  the  Euphrates,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  of  Mesopotamia.  Gesenius  makes 
Padan-aram  =  "  Mesopotamia  with  the  desert  on 
the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  ;  opposed  to  the  mountain- 
ous region  along  the  Mediterranean."  Dr.  Beke 
would  identify  Padan-aram  with  the  tract  between 
the  Abana  and  the  Pharpar,  in  the  region  of  Damas- 
f cs ;  but  his  view  has  not  found  much  favor  among 
Biblical  scholars.  (Haran.)  If  the  derivation  from 
Ar.  fadda,  to  plough,  be  correct,  Padan-aram  is  the 
arable  land  of  Syria ;  "  either  an  upland  vale  in  the 


hills,  or  a  fertile  district  immediately  at  their  feet" 
(Stl.  p.  128,  n.).  Padan-aram  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  fam- 
ily of  their  founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  long 
looked  upon  as  those  with  whom  alone  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  Abraham  might  intermarry.  (Isaac  ; 
Jacob.)  It  is  elsewhere  called  Padan  simply  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7). 

Pa'don  (Heb.  deliverance,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  a  fam- 
ily of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  44  ;  Neh.  vii.  47). 

Pa'gl-el  (Heb.  evetd  of  God,  Ges.),  son  of  Ocran, 
and  chief  of  Asher  at  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27, 
vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

Pa'liath-mo'ab  (Heb.  governor  of  Moab),  head  of 
one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of 
the  individual,  or  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  so 
singular  a  name,  nothing  is  known  certainly.  But 
as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a  family  of  Shilonites, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  in  very  early  times  "  had 
dominion  in  Moab,"  it  may  be  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey, 
original  author  of  this  article).  It  is  perhaps  a  slight 
corroboration  of  this  conjecture  that  as  we  find  in 
Ezr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  had  among 
their  number  "  children  of  Joab,"  so  also  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  we  find  these  families  who  had  dominion  in  Moab 
very  much  mixed  with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among 
whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house  of 
Joab.  However,  as  regards  the  name  Pahath-moab, 
this  early  and  obscure  connection  of  the  families  of 
Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  with  Moab  seems  to  supply 
a  not  improbable  origin  for  the  name  itself,  and  to 
throw  some  glimmering  upon  the  association  of  the 
children  of  Joshua  and  Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pa- 
hath-moab. That  this  family  was  of  high  rank  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  we  learn  from  their  appearing 
fourth  in  order  in  the  two  lists  (Ezr.  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii. 
11),  and  from  their  chief  having  signed  second, 
among  the  lay  princes,  in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was  also 
the  most  numerous  (2,818)  of  all  the  families  speci- 
fied, except  the  Benjamite  house  of  Senaah  (Neh. 
vii.  38).  The  chief  in  Nehemiah's  time  was  Ilashub, 
who  repaired  two  portions  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(iii.  11,  23).  Two  hundred  of  its  males  accompanied 
Elihoenai  in  Ezra's  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  4),  and  eight 
"  sons  of  Pahath-moab  "  are  named  as  having  taken 
strange  wives  (x.  30). 

Pa'i  (Heb.)  =  Pau  (1  Chr.  i.  50). 

Paint  (as  a  cosmetic).  The  use  of  cosmetic  dyca 
has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Eastern  countries.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  painting 
the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii.  342) 
and  in  Assyria  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  328) ;  and  in 
modern  times  no  usage  is  more  general.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  by  any  means 
universal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices  of  it  are 
few ;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of  a  woman  of 
high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  "put  her  eyes  in 
painting  "  (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin) ;  Jeremiah  says  of 
the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou  rentest  thy  eyes  with 
painting"  (Jer.  iv.  30);  and  Ezekiel  again  makes 
it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot  (Ez.  xxiii.  40).  The 
expressions  used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of 
observation,  as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
process  was  eff*ected.  It  is  thus  described  by  Chan- 
dler {Travels,\{.  140):  "A  girl,  closing  one  of  her 
eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them  forward,  and 
then  thrusting  in  at  the  external  corner  a  bodkin 
which  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and  extract- 
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ing  it  again,  the  particles  before  adhering  to  it  re- 
mained within,  and  were  presently  ranged  round  the 
organ."  The  eyes  were  thus  literally  "  put  in  paint," 
and  were  "  rent "  open  in  the  process.  A  broad  line 
was  also  drawn  round  the  eye,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  cut.     The  effect  was  an  apparent  en- 


"  Eye  onianMntcd  with  Kohl,  u  repreMnted  ia  ancient 
paintings  "  (Lane,  p.  37,  new  ed.). 

1  irgement  of  the  eye ;  and  the  expression  in  Jer. 
iv.  30  has  been  by  some  understood  in  this  sense. 
The  term  used  for  the  application  of  the  dye  was 
cdhal  or  cdrhal,  to  smear,  and  Rabbinical  writers 
described  the  paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term. 
These  words  still  survive  in  kohl,  the  modern  Orien- 
tal name  for  the  powder  used.  The  Bible  gives  no 
indication  of  the  substance  out  of  which  the  dye 
was  formed.  The  old  versions  (the  LXX.,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  &c.)  agree  in  pronouncing  the  dye  to  have 
been  produced  from  antimony.  Antimony  is  still 
used  for  the  purpose  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  in 
Egvpt  the  kohl  is  a  soot  produced  by  burning  either 
a  kind  of  frankincense  or  the  shells  of  almonds. 
The  dye-stuff  was  moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in  a 
small  jar,  which  we  may  infer  to  have  been  made  of 
born,  from  the  proper  name  Keren-happuch  =  horn 
for  paint  (Job  xlii.  14).  The  probe  with  which  it 
was  applied  was  made  of  wood,  silver,  or  ivory,  and 
had  a  blunted  point  Whether  the  custom  of  stain- 
ing the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  nails,  now 
so  prevalent  in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
is  doubtful.  The  plant,  henna,  which  is  used  for  that 
purpose,  was  certainly  known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.  V. 
"  CAMPHiRE  "),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant.  v.  14 
may  possibly  refer  to  the  custom.  Ceiling  ;  Col- 
ors ;  Handicraft  ;   House  ;  Idol  ;  Idolatry  ;  Pic- 

TPRE. 

Parace>  There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult  than 
to  restore  an  ancient  building  of  which  we  possess 
nothing  but  two  verbal  descriptions ;  and  these  dif- 
ficulties are  very  much  enhanced  when  one  account 
is  written  in  Hebrew,  the  scientific  terms  in  which 
are,  from  our  ignorance,  capable  of  the  widest  lati- 
tude of  interpretation ;  and  the  other,  though  writ- 
ten in  a  language  of  which  we  have  a  more  definite 
knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  person  who  never 
could  have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  describing. 
The  site  of  the  Palace  of  Solomon  was  almost  cer- 
tainly in  the  city  itaelf,  on  the  brow  opposite  to  the 
Temple,  and  overlooking  it  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  be  at  all  certain  what  was  either  the  form 
or  the  exact  disposition  of  such  a  palace,  but  as  we 
have  the  dimensions  of  the  three  principal  buildings 
given  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by  Jo- 
sephus,  we  may,  by  taking  these  as  a  scale,  ascei^. 
tain  pretty  nearly  that  the  building  covered  some- 
where about  150,000  or  160,000  square  feet 
Whether  it  was  a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  or 
an  oblong  of  about  550  feet  by  300,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  must  always  be  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  conjecture  (so  Mr.  Fergusson,  ori- 
ginal author  of  this  article).  The  form  here  adopted 
seems  to  suit  better  not  only  the  exigencies  of  the 
site,  but  the  known  disposition  of  the  parts. — The 
principal  building  situated  within  the  Palace  was, 
as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  the  great  hall  of  state  and 
audience,  here  called  the  "  House  of  the  Forest  of 
Lebanon."  Its  dimensions  were  100  cubits,  or  160 
feet  long,  by  half  that,  or  76  feet  in  width.     Accord- 
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I  ing  to  1  K.  vii.  2  it  had  "  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars 
with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars ; "  but  it  is  added 
in  the  next  verse  that  "  it  was  covered  with  cedar 
above  the  beams  that  lay  on  forty-five  pillars  fif- 
teen  in  a  row."  This  would  be  easily  explicable  if 
the  description  stopped  there,  and  so  Josephus  took 
it  He  evidently  considered  the  hall,  as  he  after- 
ward described  the  Sloa  basilica  or  Royal  Porch  of 
the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four  rows  of  colunm.<i 
three  standing  free,  but  the  fourth  built  into  the 
outer  wall  (Jos.  xi.  5);  and  his  expression  that 
the  ceiling  of  the  palace-hall  was  in  the  Corin- 
thian manner  (vii.  5,  §  2)  does  not  mean  that  it 
was  of  that  order,  which  was  not  then  invented, 
but  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  called  in  his 
day  a  Corinthian  oecus,  viz.  a  hall  with  a  clere- 
story. If  we,  like  Josephus,  are  contented  with 
these  indications,  the  section  of  the  hall  was  cer- 
tainly as  shown  in  fig.  2,  A  (p.  780).  But  the  Bi- 
ble goes  on  to  say  (ver.  4)  that  "  there  were  win- 
dows in  three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light  in 
three  ranks,"  and  in  the  next  verse  it  repeats,  "  and 
light  was  against  light  in  three  ranks."  Josephus 
escapes  the  difficulty  by  saying  it  was  lighted  by 
windows  in  three  divisions,  which  might  be  taken 
I  as  an  extremely  probable  description  if  the  Bible 
j  were  not  so  very  specific  regarding  it ;  and  we  must 
I  therefore  adopt  som6  such  arrangement  as  that 
j  shown  in  fig.  2,  B.  On  the  whole  it  appears  probable 
that  this  is  the  one  nearest  the  truth,  as  it  admits 
j  of  a  clerestory,  to  which  Josephus  evidently  refers, 
I  and  shows  the  three  rows  of  columns  which  the 
I  Bible  description  requires.  Besides  the  clerestory 
there  was  probably  a  range  of  openings  under  the 
cornice  of  the  walls,  and  then  a  range  of  open 
doorways,  which  would  thus  make  the  three  open- 
ings required  by  the  Bible  description.  Another 
difficulty  in  attempting  to  restore  this  hall  arises 
from  the  number  of  pillars  being  uneven  ("  15 
in  a  row  ") ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  last  theory  (fig.  2,  B\ 
we  have  a  row  of  columns  in  the  centre  both  ways. 
The  probability  is  that  it  was  closed,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  by  a  wall  at  one  end,  which  would  give  15 
spaces  to  the  15  pillars,  and  so  provide  a  central 
space  in  the  longer  dimension  of  the  hall  in  which 
the  throne  might  have  been  placed.  If  the  first 
theory  be  adopted,  the  throne  may  have  stood  either 
at  the  end,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  longer  side ;  but, 
judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  arrangement 
of  Eastern  palaces,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that 
the  latter  is  the  correct  position. — Next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  building  just  described  is  the  hall  or 
porch  of  judgment  (1  K.  vii.  7),  which  Josephus 
distinctly  tells  us  (Jos.  vii,  6,  §  1)  was  situated  op- 
posite to  the  centre  of  the  longer  side  of  the  great 
hall.  Its  dimensions  were  50  cubits,  or  1^< 
square  (Josephus  says  30  in  one  direction  at  !• 
and  its  disposition  can  easily  be  understood  by  ^  .• 
paring  the  descriptions  we  have  with  the  remains 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  examples.  It  must 
have  been  supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre, 
and  had  three  entrances:  the  principal  opening 
from  the  street  and  facing  the  judgment-scat;  a 
second  from  the  court-yard  of  the  Palace,  by  which 
the  councillors  and  officers  of  state  might  come  in ; 
and  a  third  from  the  Palace,  reserved  for  the  king 
and  his  household,  as  shown  in  the  plan. — The  third 
edi6ce  is  merely  called  "  the  Porch."  lu  dimen- 
sions were  50  by  30  cubits,  or  76  feet  by  45.  Jose- 
phus does  not  describe  its  architecture ;  and  we  are 
unable  to  understand  the  description  contained  in 
the  Bible,  owing  apparently  to  our  ignorance  of 
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the  synonyms  of  the  Hebrew  architectural  tenns. 
Its  use,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  doubtful, 
as  it  was  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  an  Eastern 
palace.  It  was  the  ordinary  place  of  business  of 
the  pnlace,  and  the  reception-room  where  the  king 
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Fig.  1.    Diagram  Plan  of  Solomon's  Palace,  by  J.  Fergueson  Esq, 

received  ordinary  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great 
state  occasions,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  king- 
dom. Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded 
by  cloisters  for  shade  ;  and  besides  this  were  other 
courts  for  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and 
guards,  and  in  Solomon's  case,  for  the  three  hun- 
dred women  of  his  harem  :  all  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  plan  with  more  clearness  than  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a  verbal  description. — Apart  from  this 
palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  to  the 
Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the  palace  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter — too  proud  and  important  a  personage  to 


be  grouped  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  and  re- 
quiring a  residence  of  her  own. — There  is  still  an- 
other building  mentioned  by  Josephus,  as  a  tem- 
ple, supported  by  massive  columns,  and  situated 
opposite  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  It  may  thus  have 
been  outside,  in  front  of  the 
palace  in  the  city;  but  more 
probably  was,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  court.  It  could  not 
have  been  a  temple  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  the  Jews  had  only 
one  temple,  and  that  was  sit- 
uated on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley ;  but  it  may  have  been 
an  altar  covered  by  a  balda- 
chin or  canopy ;  and  so  it  has 
been  represented  in  the  plan 
(fig.  1).  If  the  site  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Palace  were  as 
above  indicated,  it  would  re- 
quire two  great  portals:  one 
leading  from  the  city  to  the 
great  court,  shown  at  M  (fig. 
1) ;  the  other  to  the  Temple 
and  the  king's  garden  at  N. 
This  last  was  probably  situ- 
ated where  the  bridge  after- 
ward joined  the  Temple  to  the 
city  and  palace. — The  recent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  have 
enabled  us  to  understand  many 
of  the  architectural  details  of 
this  palace,  which  were  before 
almost  wholly  inexplicable.  We 
are  told,  e.  g.,  that  the  walls 
of  the  halls  of  the  palace  were 
wainscotted  with  three  tiers  of 
stone,  apparently  versicolored 
marbles,  hewn  and  polished, 
and  surmounted  by  a  fourth 
course,  elaborately  carved  with 
representations  of  leafage  and 
flowers.  Above  this  the  walls 
were  plastered  and  ornament- 
ed with  colored  arabesques. 
At  Kineveh  the  walls  were, 
like  these,  wainscotted  to  a 
height  of  about  eight  feet, 
but  with  alabaster,  a  peculiar 
product  of  the  country,  and 
these  were  separated  from  the 
painted  space  above  by  an  ar- 
chitectural band ;  the  real  dif- 
ference being  that  the  Assy- 
rians revelled  in  sculptural  rep- 
resentations of  men  and  ani- 
mals. These  modes  of  deco- 
ration were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  second  com- 
mandment. Some  difference  may  also  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soft  alabaster,  though  admirably  suited 
to  bassi-relievi,  was  not  suited  for  sharp  deeply-cut 
foliage  sculpture,  like  that  described  by  Josephus ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  hard  material  used  by 
the  Jews  might  induce  them  to  limit  their  ornamen- 
tation to  one  band  only.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  color  was  used  in  the 
decoration  of  these  palaces  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  It  may 
also  be  added  that  in  the  East  all  buildings,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  adorned  with  color  inter- 
nally, generally    the  three  primitive  colors  used  in 
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all  their  intensity,  but  so  balanced  as  to  produce 
the  most  harmonious  results.    Architecture;  Ceil- 
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Fig.  2.    Diagram  Sections  o(  Uie  House  of  Foreat  of  Lebanon,  bv  J.  Fergusson,  Esq, 


Pa'lal  (Heb.  judfje,  Ges.),  son  of  Uziii ;  assisted 
in  restorinji  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's 
time  (Xch.  iii.  25). 

Pal-es-ti'na  and  Pal'es-tine  \i  as  in  vine]  (L.  Pal- 
iestiua,  FdUtstitte ;  Gr.  Palaistine ;  all  from  He- 
brew, see  below).  These  two  forms  occur  in  the 
A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all,  always  in  poetical  pas- 
sages ;  the  first  in  Ex.  xv.  14,  and  Is.  xiv.  29,  31  ; 
the  second,  Joel  iii.  4.  In  each  case  the  Hebrew  is 
Peleshcth  {=:  laiid  of  strangers  or  sojourners,  Ges., 
a  word  found,  besides  the  above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix. 
8,  Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxxvii.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  in  all  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  by  "  Philistia  "  or 
"Philistines."  Palestine, in  the  A.  V.,  really  means 
nothing  but  Philistia.  The  original  Hebrew  word 
Pelesheth  to  the  Hebrews  signified  merely  the  long 
and  broad  strip  of  maritime  plain  inhabited  by 
their  encroaching  neighbors ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  at  first  it  signified  more  to  the  Greeks.  As  lying 
next  the  sea,  and  as  being  also  the  high-road  from 
Egypt  to  Phenicia  and  the  richer  regions  N.  of  it, 
the  Philistine  plain  became  sooner  known  to  the 
western  world  than  the  country  further  inland,  and 
was  called  by  them  Sifria  Palastina  =  Philistine 
Syria.  From  thence  it  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  country  further  inland,  till  in  the  Roman  and 
later  Greek  authors,  both  heathen  and  Christian,  it 
became  the  usual  appellation  for  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  Jews,  both  W.  and  E.  of  Jordan.  The 
word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our  more 
familiar  language  to  designate  the  whole  country 
'of  Israel,  that,  although  biblically  a  misnomer,  it 
has  been  chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient  head- 
ing under  which  to  give  a  general  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points  which  have  not 
been  treated  under  the  separate  headings  of  cities 
or  tribes.  This  description  will  most  conveniently 
divide  itself  into  two  parts  : — I.  The  Names  applied 
to  the  country  of  Israel  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere. 
II.  The  Land :  its  situation,  aspect,  climate,  physi- 
cal characteristics,  in  connection  with  its  history : 
its  structure,  botany,  and  natural  history.  The  His- 
tory of  the  country  is  so  fully  given  under  its  various 
headings  throughout  the  work,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  it  here.  (Chronology  ;  He- 
drew  ;  Israel,  Kingdom  of  ;  Jercsalem  ;  Judah, 
Kingdom  of  ;  Jcdge  ;  Maccabees,  &c.)  It  may, 
however,  here  be  stated  that  Palestine,  now  under 
the  Turkish  government,  forms  part  of  two  great 
pashalics^l.)  Sidon  (sometimes  called  Beirut,  the 
pasha's  official  residence  being  at  this  place),  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  W.  Palestine,  and  including 
the  sub-pashalics  of  ^Akka  and  Jerusalem;  (2.) 
Darnascwt,  embracing  all  E.  of  the  Jordan.  The 
population  of  Palestine  W.  of  Jordan  is  estimated 


bv  Porter  (in  Kitto)  at  724,000,  and  of  the  part  E. 
of  Jordan  at  100,000 ;  of  these  about  80,000  are 
Christians  (Maronites,  Greeks,  Armenians,  ice), 
12,000  Jews,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans,  Druze*, 
&c. — I.  77ie  Names.  Palestine,  then,  is  designated 
in  the  Bible  by  more  than  one  name : — 1.  During 
the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Conquest,  and  the  age 
of  the  Judges,  and  also  where  those  early  periods 
are  referred  to  in  the  later  literature  (as  Ps.  cv.  11), 
it  is  spoken  of  as  "  Canaan,"  or  more  frequently 
"  the  land  of  Canaan,"  meaning  thereby  the  country 
W.  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  "  the  land  of  Gil- 
ead  "  on  the  E.  Other  designations,  during  the 
same  early  period,  are  "  the  land  of  the  Hebrews " 
(Gen.  Jcl.  15  only — a  natural  phrase  in  the  mouth  of 
Joseph) ;  "  the  land  of  the  Hittites  "  (Josh.  i.  4 — a 
remarkable  expression,  occurring  here  only  in  the 
Bible).  The  name  Ta-netr  (i.  e.  Holi/  Land),  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Rame=es  II.,  and  Thothmes  III.,  is  be- 
lieved by  M.  Brugsch  to  refer  to  Palestine  ;  but  this 
is  contested  by  M.  de  Rouge.  2.  During  the  Mon- 
archy the  name  usuallv,  though  not  frequently,  em- 
ployed is,  "  land  of  Israel "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  2  K,  v. 
2,  4,  &c.).  It  is  Ezekiel's  favorite  expression.  Tlie 
pious  and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in  the 
expression,  "  land  of  Jehovah,"  A.  Y.  "  the  Lord's 
land"  (Hos.  ix.  3).  In  Zech.  ii.  12  it  is  "the  holy 
land ; "  and  in  Dan.  xi.  41,  "  the  glorious  land."  In 
Am.  ii.  10  alone  it  is  "  the  land  of  the  Amorite.'' 
Occasionallv  it  appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  as 
"  The  Land : "  as  in  Ru.  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxii.  27  ;  1  Mc. 
xiv.  4 ;  Lk.  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii.  44.  3. 
Between  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
name  "  Judea  "  had  extended  itself  from  the  souti; 
ern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country,  even  that 
beyond  Jordan  (Mat.  xix.  1 ;  Mk.  x.  1).  In  Jd.  xi. 
19  it  is  applied  to  the  portion  between  the  plain  of 
Esdrajlon  and  Samaria,  as  in  Lk.  xxiii.  6 ;  though  it 
is  also  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of  Judea  i)roper 
(Jn.  iv.  3,  vii.  1).  In  this  narrower  sense  it  i."  em- 
ploved  throughout  1  Mc.  (see  especially  ix.  60,  x. 
30, "38,  xi.  34).  In  Heb.  xi.  9  Palestine  is  "  the  land 
of  promise;"  and  in  2  Esd.  xiv.  31,  "the  land  of 
Sion."  4.  The  Roman  division  of  the  country  hardly 
coincided  with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct  name  for 
that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of 'Syria;  Jcpka  in  thoir 
phrase  lav  between  Idumca  on  the  S.  and  the  tcm- 
torv  of  the  free  cities  (Scvthopolis,  Sebasto  [Sama- 
ria], Joppa,  Azotus,  &c.)  on  the  N.  and  W. :  Pcr^a 
was  the  district  E.  of  the  Jordan.  6.  Soon  after  the 
Christian  era  we  find  the  name  Paltextitut  (ra\est\ne) 
in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy  (a.  d.  161) 
thus  applies  it.    6.  Josephus  usually  employs  the  an- 
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cient  name  "  Canaan  "  in  reference  to  the  events  of 
the  earlier  history,  but  when  speaking  of  the  coun- 
try in  reference  to  his  own  time  styles  it  Judea. 
The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  use  the 
title  of  the  "  Land  of  Israel."  7.  The  name  most 
frequently  used  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and 
clown  to  our  own  time,  is  Terra  Sancta  (L.)  =  the 
Holy  Land. — II.  The  Land.  The  Uoly  Land  is  not 
in  size  or  physical  characteristics  proportioned  to 
its  moral  and  historical  position,  as  the  theatre  of  the 
most  momentous  events  in  the  world's  history.  It 
is  less  than  140  miles  in  length  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  barely  40  in  average  breadth  (= Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island),  on  the  very  frontier  of  the 
East,  hemmed  in  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  enormous  trench  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  on  the  other,  by  which  it  is  effectually 
cut  off  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  behind  it.  On  the 
N.  it  is  shut  in  by  the  high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  by  the  chasm  of  the  Lildny.  On 
the  S.  it  is  no  less  enclosed  by  the  arid  and  inhos- 
pitable deserts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula 
<tf  Sinai.  1.  Its  position  on  the  map  of  the  world — 
as  the  world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  first  made  its 
appearance  in  history — is  remarkable,  (a.)  It  is  on 
\  the  very  outpost — on  the  extremest  western  edge  of 
the  East,  with  a  broad  desert  between  it  and  the  vast 
tracts  of  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  in  its  rear.  On 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  it  stands,  as  if  it  had 
advanced  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  West,  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  that  which,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived, proved  to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  me- 
dium of  communication — the  wide  waters  of  the 
'•'  Great  Sea."  Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gradual 
influences  of  the  rising  communities  of  the  West, 
while  it  was  saved  from  the  retrogression  and  de- 
crepitude which  have  ultimately  been  the  doom  of 
all  purely  Eastern  states  whose  connections  were 
limited  to  the  East  only.  (6.)  There  was,  however, 
one  channel,  and  but  one,  by  which  it  could  reach 
and  be  reached  by  the  great  Oriental  empires.  The 
only  road  by  which  the  two  great  rivals  of  the  an- 
cient world  could  approach  one  another — ^by  which 
alone  Egypt  could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to 
Egypt — lay  along  the  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  which 
formed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
thence  by  the  Plain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates. 
Through  this  channel  the  catastrophe  (Captivity) 
actually  came,  (e.)  After  this  the  Holy  Land  became 
(like  the  Netherlands  in  Europe)  the  arena  on  which 
in  successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who  contended 
for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their  battles. 
Here  the  Seleucidse  routed,  or  were  routed  by,  the 
Ptolemies;  here  the  Romans  vanquished  the  Par- 
thians,  Persians,  and  Jews ;  here  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  fought  the  hosts  of  Sal- 
adin.  2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  country. 
Not  that  it  contains  independent  mountain-chains, 
like  Greece,  but  every  part  of  the  highland  is  in 
srreater  or  less  undulation.  It  contains  also  a  re- 
markable arrangement  of  plains.  The  mass  of  hills 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  is  bor- 
dered or  framed  on  both  sides,  E.  and  W.,  by  a  broad 
belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep  below  its  own  level.  The 
slopes  or  cliffs  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  retaining 
walls  of  this  depression,  are  furrowed  and  cleft  by 
the  torrent-beds  which  discharge  the  waters  of  the 
hills,  and  form  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  level.  On  the  W.  this  lowland 
interposes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
is  the  Plain  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  E. 
it  is  the  broad  bottom  of  the  Jordan  valley,  deep 


down  in  which  rushes  the  river  of  Palestine  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impression 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  phy- 
siognomy compoimded  of  the  three  main  features 
already  named — the  plains,  the  highland  hills,  and 
the  torrent-beds.  About  half-way  up  the  coast  the 
maritime  plain  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  long 
ridge  thrown  out  from  the  central  mass,  rising  con- 
siderably above  the  general  level,  and  terminating 
in  a  bold  promontory  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  ridge  is  Mount  Carmel.  On  its 
upper  side,  the  plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its 
temporary  displacement,  invades  the  centre  of  the 
country  and  forms  an  undulating  hollow  right  across 
it  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  valley. 
This  central  lowland,  which  divides  with  its  broad 
depression  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the 
mountains  of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or 
Jezreel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine.  N.  of 
Carmel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position  by  the  sea- 
side till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally  put  an  end 
to  by  the  northern  mountains  which  push  their  way 
out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white  promontory  of  the 
Ras  Nakhura  (Ladder  of  Tyre).  Above  this  is  the 
ancient  Phenicia.  4.  The  country  thus  roughly 
portrayed,  and  which,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than 
140  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  40  in  aver- 
age breadth,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  whole 
Land  of  Israel.  The  northern  portion  is  Galilee  ;  the 
centre,  Saharia  ;  the  south,  Judea.  For  the  land  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  see  Ammon  ;  Aram  ;  Argob  ;  Bashan  ; 
Gad  1 ;  Gilead  1 ;  Hattrax  ;  Iturea  ;  Manasseh  1  ; 
MoAB ;  Reuben,  &c.  5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Land  is  on 
the  map,  and  when  contrasted  either  with  modern 
states  or  with  the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  between  which  it  lay,  it  seems 
even  smaller  to  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  way 
through  it.  There  are  numerous  eminences  in  the 
highlands  which  command  the  view  of  both  frontiers 
at  the  same  time — the  eastern  mountains  of  Gilead 
with  the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other  the  Western  Sea.  Hermon,  the  apex  of  the 
country  on  the  north,  is  §aid  to  have  been  seen 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dtad  Sea :  it  is'  cer- 
tainly plain  enough  from  many  a  point  nearer  the 
centre.  It  is  startling  to  find  that  from  the  top  of 
the  hills  of  Keby  Samwil,  Bethel,  Tabor,  Gerizim, 
or  Safed,  the  eye  can  embrace  at  one  glance,  and 
almost  without  turning  the  head,  such  opposite 
points  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay  of  ^Akka, 
the  farthest  mountains  of  the  Eaurdn  and  the  long 
ridge  of  Carmel,  the  ravine  of  the  Jabbok,  or  the 
green  windings  of  Jordan,  and  the  sand-hills  of 
Jaffa.  6.  The  highland  district,  thus  surrounded 
and  intersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains,  pre- 
serves from  N.  to  S.  a  remarkably  even  and  hori- 
zontal profile.  Its  average  height  may  be  taken  as 
1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  can 
hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau,  yet  so  evenly  is 
the  general  level  preserved,  and  so  thickly  do  the 
hills  stand  behind  and  between  one  another,  that, 
when  seen  from  the  coast  or  the  western  part  of 
the  maritime  plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
wall.  This  general  monotony  of  profile  is,  how- 
ever, accentuated  at  intervals  by  certain  centres  of 
elevation, — Hebron,  Jerusalem,  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  Neby  SamwU,  Bethel,  Sinjil,  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  Little  Hermon  and  Tabor,  Safed,  Jebel 
Jermuk  (see  profile-section  A).  Between  these  ele- 
vated points  runs  the  watershed  of  the  country, 
sending  off  on  either  hand — to  the  Jordan  valley 
on  the  E.  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W. — the 
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long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent-beds.  Y. 
The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershed  differ 
considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the  E.,  owing 
to  the  depth  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  watershed  to  it,  are  extremely  steep  and  rug- 


ged (see  profile-section  B).  This  is  the  case  during 
the  whole  length  of  the  southern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  country.  It  is  only  when  the  junction 
between  the  Plain  of  Esdrtelon  and  the  Jordan  val- 
ley is  reached,  that  the  slopes  become  gradual  and 
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A,   ProSle-section  of  Falestine  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Moont  Hermon  along  the  line  of  the  Jordan. 


B.    Frofile-eection  of  Falestine  from  Jaffa  to  the  mountaini  of  Moab. 


the  ground  fit  for  the  manoeuvres  of  any  thing  but 
detached  bodies  of  foot-soldiers.  But,  rugged  and 
difficult  as  they  are,  they  form  the  only  access  to 
the  upper  country  from  this  side,  and  every  man  or 
body  of  men  who  reached  the  territory  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  or  Ephraim,  from  the  Jordan  valley, 
must  have  climbed  one  or  other  of  them.  8.  The 
western  valleys  are  more  gradual  in  their  slope. 
The  level  of  the  external  plain  on  this  side  is 
higher,  and,  therefore,  the  fall  less,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  much 
greater.  Here,  again,  the  valleys  are  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  lowland  and 
the  highland.  From  Jaffa  and  the  central  part  of 
the  plain  there  are  two  of  these  roads  "going  up  to 
Jerusalem  : "  the  one  to  the  right  by  Ramleh  and 
the  Wady  ^Aly ;  the  other  to  the  left  by  Lydda, 
and  thence  by  the  Beth-horons,  or  the  Wady  Sitlei- 
mdn,  and  Gibeon.  The  former  of  these  is  modern, 
but  the  latter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  inci- 
dent in  the  ancient  history.  9.  Further  south,  the 
communication  between  the  mountains  of  Judah 
and  the  lowland  of  Philistia  are  comparatively  un- 
explored. They  were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many 
a  foray  and  repulse  during  the  lifetime  of  Samson 
and  the  struggles  of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  their  having  been  used  for  the  passage  of 
any  important  force  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  N.  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.  These 
western  valleys,  though  easier  than  those  on  the 
eastern  side,  present  great  difficulties  to  the  passage 
of  any  large  force  encumbered  by  baggage.  In 
fact,  these  mountain-passes  really  formed  the  se- 
curity of  Israel.  The  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
as  they  traced  and  retraced  their  path  between  Pe- 
lusium  and  Carchemish,  must  have  looked  at  the 
long  wall  of  heights  which  closed  in  the  broad  level 
roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as  belonging  to  a 
country  with  which  they  had  no  concern.  It  was 
to  them  a  natural  mountain-fastness,  the  approach 
to  which  was  beset  with  difficulties,  while  its  bare 
and  soilless  hills  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 


conquering,  in  comparison  with  the  rich  green  pli 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  or  even  with  the 
boundless  cornfield  through  which  they  were  march- 
ing. In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
during  the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  became  the  great 
object  of  contest ;  and  then,  the  battle-field  of  the  J 
country,  which  had  originally  been  Esdrtelon,  was  M 
transferred  to  the  maritime  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
passes  communicating  most  directly  with  the  capi- 
tal. 10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are  i 
more  closely  examined,  a  considerable  difference  4 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  natural  condition  and  • 
appearance  of  their  different  portions.  The  south, 
as  being  nearer  the  arid  desert,  and  farther  removed 
from  the  drainage  of  the  mountains,  is  drier  and 
less  productive  than  the  north.  The  tract  below 
Hebron,  which  forms  the  link  between  the  hills  of 
Judah  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  tlie  ancient 
Hebrews  by  a  term  originally  derived  from  its  dry- 
ness {Negeb).  This  was  "  the  South  "  country.  As 
the  traveller  advances  north  of  this  tract,  there  is 
an  improvement ;  but  perhaps  no  country  equally 
cultivated  is  more  monotonous,  bare,  or  uninviting 
in  its  aspect,  than  a  great  part  of  the  highlands  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  during  the  largest  portion  of 
the  year.  The  spring  covers  even  those  bald  gray 
rocks  with  verdure  and  color,  and  fills  the  ravines 
with  torrents  of  rushing  water;  but  in  summer  and 
autumn  the  country  from  Hebron  up  to  Bethel  looks 
dreary  and  desolate.  Rounded  hills  of  moderate 
height  fill  up  the  view  on  every  side,  their  co-irsc 
gray  stone  continually  discovering  itself  through 
the  thin  coating  of  soil.  The  valleys  of  denudation 
which  divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also  planted 
with  figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  cultivated  with  whent, 
or  barley,  or  dourra  (millet),  the  long  reed-like  stalks 
of  which  remain  on  the  stony  ground  till  the  next 
seed-time,  and  give  a  singularly  dry  and  .slovenly 
look  to  the  fields.  The  general  absence  of  fences 
in  the  valleys  does  not  render  them  less  desolate 
to  an  English  or  American  eye ;  and  where  a  fence 
is  now  and  then  encountered,  it  is  either  a  stone- 
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wall  trodden  down  or  dilapidated,  or  a  hedge  of  the 
prickly-pear  cactus,  gaunt,  irregular,  and  ugly,  with- 
out being  picturesque.  Often  the  track  rises  and 
falls  for  miles  together  over  the  edges  of  the  white 
strata  upturned  into  almost  a  vertical  position ;  or 
over  sheets  of  bare  rock  spread  out  like  flagstones, 
and  marked  with  fissures  which  have  all  the  regu- 
larity of  artificial  joints ;  or  along  narrow  channels 
I  through  which  the  feet  of  centuries  of  travellers 
have  with  difficulty  retained  their  hold  on  the  steep 
declivities ;  or  down  flights  of  irregular  steps  hewn 
or  worn  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  ravine,  and  strewed 
thick  with  innumerable  loose  stones.  Even  the 
gray  villages — always  on  the  top  or  near  the  top  of 
the  hills — do  but  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene 
by  the  forlorn  look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  lack 
of  windows  present  to  a  European  or  American, 
and  by  the  poverty  and  ruin  so  universal  among 
them.  At  Jerusalem  this  reaches  its  climax.  To  the 
W.  and  N.  W.  of  the  highlands,  where  the  sea-breezes 
are  felt,  there  is  considerably  more  vegetation.  11. 
Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central  and  north- 
em  portions  of  Judea.  Its  eastern  portion — a  tract 
some  nine  or  ten  miles  in  width  by  about  thirty-five 
in  length — which  intervenes  between  the  centre  and 
the  abrupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far  more 
wild  and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  only,  but  throughout  it.  This  must  have  been 
always  what  it  is  now — an  uninhabited  desert,  be- 
cause uninhabitable.  12.  No  descriptive  sketch  of 
this  part  of  the  country  can  be  complete  which 
does  not  allude  to  the  caverns  characteristic  of  all 
limestone  districts,  but  here  astonishingly  numer- 
ous. Every  hill  and  ravine  is  pierced  with  them, 
some  very  large  and  of  curious  formation — perhaps 
partly  natural,  partly  artificial — others  mere  grot- 
toes. Many  of  them  are  connected  with  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  events  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  dis- 

Itrict  now  under  consideration.  (Adillam;  Ar- 
bela;  Cave;  Ex-gedi  ;  Makkedah  ;  Machpelah.) 
1 13.  The  bareness  and  dryness  which  prevail  more 
or  less  in  Judea,  are  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of 
wood,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  desert,  and 
ipartly  to  a  scarcity  of  water,  arising  from  its  dis- 
itance  from  the  Lebanon.  (Fountain  ;  Well.)  14. 
But  to  this  discouraging  aspect  there  are  happily 
some  important  exceptions.  The  valley  of  Urtds, 
S.  of  Bethlehem,  contains  springs  which  in  abun- 
dance and  excellence  rival  even  those  of  Nubhxs ; 
the  huge  "  Pools  of  Solomon  "  are  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  district  for  many  miles  round  them  ;  and  the 
cultivation  now   going   on   in   that    neighborhood 

II  jshows  what  might  be  done  with  a  soil  which  re- 
I  jquires  only  irrigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
I  llabor  to  evoke   a  boundless  produce.      In   other 
I  Iplaces  are  also  examples  of  excellent  vineyards,  and 
I  Iplantations  of  olive  and  fig  trees.    15.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  nation,  when  Judah 
and  Benjamin  possessed  the  teeming  population  in- 
licated  in  the  Bible,  the  condition  and  aspect  of 
the  country  must  have  been  very  different.     In  no 
^B"  I  pountrydo  the  ruined  towns  bear  so  large  a  propor- 
■■l  jtion  to  those  still  existing.     There  is  hardly  a  hill- 
^F\  i^op  without  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city.  (Agri- 
xltcre;  Ce.nsus.)      But,  besides  this,  forests  ap- 
pear to  have  stood  in  many  parts  of  Judea  until  in- 
■asions  and  sieges  caused  their  fall;  and  all  this 
•egetation  must  have  reacted  on  the  moisture  of 
he  climate,  and,  by  preserving  the  water  in  many 
I  ravine  and  natural  reservoir  where  now  it  is  rap- 
dly  dried  bv  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  summer, 
50 
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must  have  influenced  materially  the  look  and  the 
resources  of  the  country.  (Forest.)  16.  Advan- 
cing northward  from  Judea,  the  country  becomes 
gradually  more  open  and  pleasant.  Plains  of  good 
soil  occur  between  the  hills,  at  first  small,  but  after- 
ward comparatively  large.  The  hills  assume  here  a 
more  varied  aspect  than  in  the  southern  districts, 
springs  are  more  abundant  and  more  permanent, 
until,  at  last,  when  the  district  of  Jehd  Ndblua  is 
reached — the  ancient  Mount  Ephraim — the  travel- 
ler encounters  an  atmosphere  and  an  amount  of 
vegetation  and  water  which,  if  not  so  transcendently 
lovely  as  the  representations  of  enthusiastic  travel- 
lers would  make  it,  is  yet  greatly  superior  to  any 
thing  he  has  met  with  in  Judea,  and  even  suflicient 
to  recall  much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West.  17.  Per- 
haps the  springs  arc  the  only  objects  which  in  them- 
selves, and,  apart  from  their  associations,  really  strike 
a  traveller  from  the  West  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains  as  those  of  Mm 
Ja/wc?  ( Jezreel),  Tdl  el-KAdy  (Dan),  Bdnid/i  (Cesarea 
Philippi),  Je7im  (En-gannim),  &c.,  are  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  out  of  irregular,  rocky,  mountainous 
countries.  But,  added  to  their  natural  impressive- 
ness,  is  the  consideration  of  the  prominent  part 
which  many  of  these  springs  have  played  in  the 
history.  18.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from 
the  upper  level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  are  less  precipitous,  because  the  level  from 
which  they  start  in  their  descent  is  lower,  while 
that  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  higher ;  and  they  have 
lost  that  savage  character  which  distinguishes  the 
naked  clefts  of  the  Wadys  Suweinil  and  Kelt  (near 
Jericho),  of  the  ^Ain  Jidy  or  Zuwcirah  (W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea),  and  have  become  wider  and  shallower. 
Fine  streams  run  through  many  of  these  valleys. 
The  mountains,  though  bare  of  wood  and  but  par- 
tially cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid,  worn  look 
which  renders  those  E.  of  Hebron  so  repulsive. 
19.  Hardly  less  rich  is  the  extensive  region  which 
lies  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ndllus,  between  it  and 
Carmel,  in  which  the  mountains  gradually  break 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  20.  But  with  all 
its  richness,  and  all  its  advance  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  strange  dearth  of 
natural  wood  about  this  central  district.  Olive- 
trees  are  indeed  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  they 
are  artificially  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  and  the 
olive  is  not  a  tree  which  adds  to  the  look  of  a  land- 
scape. It  is  this  dearth  of  natural  non-fruit-bearing 
trees  in  the  district  which  makes  the  wooded  sides 
of  Carmel  and  the  park-like  scenery  of  the  adjacent 
slopes  and  plains  so  remarkable.  21.  No  sooner, 
however,  is  the  Plain  of  Esdrajlon  passed,  than  a 
considerable  improvement  is  perceptible.  The  low 
hills  which  spread  down  from  the  mountains  of 
Galilee,  and  form  the  barrier  between  the  plains  of 
^Akka  and  Esdrselon,  are  covered  with  timber,  of 
moderate  size,  it  is  true,  but  of  thick,  vigorous 
growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Eastward  of 
these  hills  rises  the  round  mass  of  Tabor,  daik 
with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off  by  contrast  with, 
the  bare  slopes  of  Jebel  cd-Duhy  (the  so-called 
"  Little  Hermon  ")  and  the  white  hills  of  Nazareth_ 
N.  of  Tabor  and  Nazareth  is  the  plain  of  el-Bitttauf, 
an  upland  tract  hitherto  very  imperfectly  described^, 
but  apparently  similar  to  Esdrjelon,  though  mucli 
more  elevated.  Beyond  this,  the  amount  of  natural 
growth  increases  at  every  step,  until  toward  the  N.. 
the  country  becomes  what  even  in  England  or 
America  would  be  considered  as  well  timbered. 
22.    The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in  thff 
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Bible  are  but  scanty ;  in  fact,  till  the  date  of  the 
N.  T.,  when  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  Galilee,  it 
may  be  said,  for  all  purposes  of  history,  to  be  hardly 
mentioned.  In  the  great  Roman  conquest,  or  rather 
destruction,  of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  interior.  23.  From  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  this  district  we  may,  with  some  allow- 
ances, perhaps  gain  an  idea  of  what  the  more  south- 
em  portions  of  the  central  highlands  were  during  the 
earlier  periods  in  the  history.  There  is  little  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  two 
i"egions.  It  seems  fair  to  believe  that  the  hills  of 
Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Hebron,  when  Abram  first 
wandered  over  them,  were  not  very  inferior  to  those 
of  the  districts  W.  and  X.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
from  which  oak  and  other  wood  is  supplied  to  the 
towns  on  the  coast  24.  The  causes  of  the  present 
bareness  of  the  face  of  the  country  are  two,  which, 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  separated.  The  first  is  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  in  that  long  series  of 
sieges  and  invasions  which  began  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Shishak  (b.  c.  about  970)  and  has  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  This,  at  once,  made  the 
climate  more  arid,  and,  doubtless,  diminished  the 
rain-fall.  The  second  is  the  decay  of  the  ter- 
races necessary  to  retain  the  soil  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  round  hills.  25.  In  the  Holy  Land  the 
hill  tops  are,  throughout,  selected  for  habitation. 
A  town  in  a  valley  is  a  rare  exception ;  while  scarce 
a  single  eminence  of  the  multitude  always  in  sight 
but  is  crowned  with  its  city  or  village,  inhabited  or 
in  ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibility  but 
inaccessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  builders. 
And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These  groups 
of  naked  forlorn  structures  piled  irregularly  one 
over  the  other  on  the  curve  of  the  hill-top,  are  the 
lineal  descendants,  if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes 
contain  the  actual  remains,  of  the  "fenced  cities, 
great  and  walled  up  to  heaven,"  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest 
They  bear  witness  to  the  general  insecurity  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  allu- 
vial "  sand  "  of  the  plain  under  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
winter  torrents  from  the  hills  as  compared  with  the 
"  rock  "  of  the  hills  themselves  (Mat  viL  2-4-27).  26. 
These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the  Israelites 
their  main  diflSoulty  in  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try. Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleetness  of  foot 
availed,  there  those  hardy  warriors,  fierce  as  lions, 
sudden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure-footed  and  fleet  as 
the  wild  deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr.  xii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  i. 
23,  ii.  18),  easily  conquered.  It  was  in  the  plains, 
where  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Canaanites  and 
Philistines  had  space  to  manoeuvre,  that  they  failed 
in  dislodging  the  aborigines  (Judg.  i.  19-35).  Thus 
in  this  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  conquest  were 
reversed — the  conquerors  took  the  hills,  the  con- 
quered kept  the  plains.  To  a  people  so  exclusive 
&i  the  Jews  there  roust  have  been  a  constant  satis- 
faction in  the  elevation  and  inaccessibility  of  their 
highland  regions.  This  is  evident  in  every  page  of 
their  literature,  which  is  tinged  throughout  with  a 
highland  coloring.  27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied 
by  other  edifices  besides  the  *'  fenced  cities."  The 
tiny  white  domes  perched  here  and  there  on  the 
summits  of  the  eminences,  and  marking  the  holy 
ground  in  which  some  Mohammedan  saint  is  resting, 
are  the  successors  of  the  "high  places"  or  sanc- 
tuaries so  constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets, 
and  which  were  set  up  "  on  every  high  hill  and  un- 
der every  green  tree  "  (Jer.  iL  20 ;  Ez.  vL  13).     28. 


From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level  of  H» 
different  districts,  arises  a  further  peculiarity,  viz. 
the  extensive  views  of  the  country  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  various  commanding  points.    The  num- 
ber of  panoramas  which  present  themselves  to  the 
traveller  in  Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.    To  speak 
of  the  W.  of  Jordan  only — for  E.  of  it  all  is  at  pres- 
ent more  or  less  unkno%vn — the  prospects  from  the 
height  of  Beni  Na'im,  near  Hebron,  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  from   Keby  Samwil,  from  Bethel,  from 
Gerizim  or  Ebal,  from  Jenin,  Carmel,  Tabor,  Safed, 
the   Castle   oCBdnids,  the  Kvbbei  en-Nasr  above 
Damascus,  are  known  to  many  travellers.     Their 
peculiar  charm  resides  in  their  wide  extent,    the 
number  of  spots  historically  remarkable  which  are 
visible  at  once,  the  limpid  clearness  of  the  air,  which 
brings  the  most  distant  objects  comparatively  close, 
and  the  consideration  that  in  many  cases  the  feet 
must  be  standing  on  the  same  ground,  and  the  eyes 
resting  on  the  same  spots  which  have  been  stood 
upon  and  gazed  at  by  the  most  famous  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  heroes,  of  all  the  successive  ages  in 
the  eventful  history  of  the  country.     These  views 
are  a   feature  in   which  Palestine  is  perhaps  ap- 
proached by  no  other  country,  certainly  by  no  coun- 
try whose  history  is  at  all  equal  in  importonce  to 
the  world.     29.  A  few  words  must  be  said  in  gen- 
eral description  of  the  maritime  lowland,  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  sea  and  the  highlands,  and  of 
which  detailed  accounts  will  be  found  under  the 
heads   of  its  great   divisions.      This   region,  only 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, extends  without  interruption  from  ePArUh, 
south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount  Carmel.     It  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  portions,  each  of  about  half  its 
length  : — the  lower  one  the  wj^er ;  the  upper  one  the 
narrower.     The  lower  half  is  the  Plain  of  the  Philis- 
tines— ^Philistia,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  called  it,  the 
Shepheldh  (Sephela)  or  Lowland.     The  upper  half 
is  the  Shakon  or  Saron  of  the  Old  and*New  Testa- 
ments, the  "  Forest  country  "  of  Josephus  and  the 
LXX.     Viewed  from  the  sea  this  maritime  region 
appears  as  a  long  low  coast  of  white  or  cream-colored 
sand,  its  slight  undulations  rising  occasionally  in' 
mounds  or  cliffs,  which  in  one  or  two  places  (e.  - 
Jaffa)  almost  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  headlands,   il'  ■ 
Such  is  its  appearance  from  without      But  from 
within,  when  traversed,  or  overlooked  from  some 
point  on  those  blue  hills,  the  prospect  is  very  differ- 
ent    The  Philistine  Plain  is  on  an  average  filtotn 
or  sixteen  miles  in  width  from  the  coast  to  the  fii-i 
beginning   of  the  belt   of  hills,  which  forms  ti 
gradual  approach  to  the  highland  of  the  mi>i 
of  Judah.     The  plain  is  in  many  parts  almo^: 
level,  in  others  gently  undulating  in  long  i\..  ■ 
here  and  there  low  mounds  or  hillocks,  each  crowni 
with  its  village,  and  more  rarely  still  a  hill  overtd 
ping  the  rest,  like   Tell  es-Sd/ieh  (Blanchegani 
Gath  ?),  the  seat  of  some  fortress  of  Jewish  or  Cr 
sading  times.     The  larger  towns,  as  Gaza  and  A^ 
dod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are  surround' 
with  huge  gi'oves  of  olive,  sycamore  and  palra,  a.«  : 
the  days  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).     The  wh.i 
plain  appears  to  consist  of  brown  loamy  soil,  li;;'' 
but  rich,  and  almost  without  a  stone.     It  i^  to  tli 
absence  of  stone  that  the  disappearance  of  it"  '>' 
clent  towns  and  villages  is  to  be  traced.     N 
when  the  Philistines  possessed  it,  oneenomv 

of  wheat  covers  the  wide  expanse  between  tiii   

and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  sea-shore,  without  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind — ^no  break  or  hedge,  hardly  even 
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a  single  olive-tree.  Its  fertility  is  marvellous ;  for 
the  prodigious  crops  which  it  raises  are  produced, 
and  probably  have  been  produced  almost  year  by 
vear,  for  the  last  forty  centuries,  without  any  of  the 
appliances  which  we  find  necessary  for  success.  31. 
The  Plain  of  Sharon  i^  nauch  narrower  than  Fhilistia. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  more  abrupt  than 
those  of  Philistia,  and  without  the  intermediate  hilly 
region  there  occurring.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more 
undulating  and  irregular  than  the  former,  and  crossed 
by  streams  from  the  central  hills,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  size,  and  containing  water  during  the 
whole  year.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  varying  from 
bright  red  to  deep  black,  and  producing  enormous 
crops  of  weeds  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be.  32. 
The  tract  of  white  sand  already  mentioned  as-form- 
ing the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast,  is  gradually 
encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region.  In  the  S. 
it  has  buried  Ashkelon,  and  in  the  N.  between  Cesa- 
rea  and  Jaffa  the  dunes  are  said  to  be  as  much  as 
three  miles  wide  and  300  feet  high.  Probably  the 
Jews  never  permanently  occupied  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  this  region.  Its  principal  towns  were,  it 
is  true,  allotted  to  the  different  tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45- 
47;  xvL  3,  Gezer;  xvii.  11,  Dor,  &c.);  but  this  was 
in  anticipation  of  the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6). 
(Philistines.)  33.  In  the  Roman  times  this  region 
was  considered  the  pride  of  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  province  stood 
in  it — Cesarea,  Antipatris,  Diospolis  (  =  Lydda). 
The  one  ancient  port  of  the  Jews,  the  "  beautiful " 
city  of  JoppA,  occupied  a  position  central  between 
the  Shephe/dh  and  Sharon.  Roads  led  from  these 
various  cities  to  each  other,  to  Jerusalem,  Neapolis, 
and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and  to  Ptolemais  and 
Gazi  on  the  N.  and  S.  The  commerce  of  Damascus, 
and,  beyond  Damascus,  of  Persia  and  India,  passed 
this  way  to  Egypt,  Rome,  and  the  infant  colonies  of 
the  West ;  and  that  traffic  and  the  constant  move- 
ment of  troops  backward  and  forward  must  have 
made  this  plain  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  popu- 
lous regions  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ.  34.  The 
characteristics  already  described  are  hardly  peculiar 
to  Palestine.  Her  hilly  surface  and  general  height, 
her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil,  her  torrent-beds 
wide  and  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  even 
her  belt  of  maritime  lowland — these  she  shares  with 
other  lands,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
find  them  united  elsewhere.  But  there  is  one  fea- 
ture in  which  she  stands  alone — the  Jordan — the 
one  river  of  the  country.  35.  Properly  to  compre- 
hend this,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  for  a  few  moments 
X.  and  S.,  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land.  From  N.  to  S. — from  Antioch  to  ^Akabah  at 
the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of  the  Red  Sea,  Syria  is 
cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow  trench  running  parallel 
with  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dividing, 
as  if  by  a  fosse  or  ditch,  the  central  range  of  mari- 
time highlands  from  those  further  E.  At  two  points 
only  in  its  length  is  the  trench  interrupted — by  the 
range  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  and  by  the  high 
LTOund  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three  compart- 
ments thus  formed,  the  northern  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes;  the  southern  is  the  11  Wy  el-Ardbdh; 
while  the  central  one  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
".A.RABAH  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Aulon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Ghor  of  the  Arabs.  The  central  of  its 
three  divisions  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  have 
at  present  to  do.  The  river  is  elsewhere  described 
in  detail  (Jordan)  ;  but  it,  and  the  valley  through 
which   it  rushes  down  its   extraordinary  descent, 


must  be  here  briefly  characterized.  36.  The  Valley 
begins  with  the  river  at  its  remotest  springs  of 
HAsbeiya  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Hermon,  and  accom- 
panies it  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length 
of  about  150  miles.  During  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance its  course  is  straight,  and  its  direction  nearly 
due  N.  and  S.  The  springs  of  Hdsbeiya  are  1,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,317  feet  below  it, 
so  that  between  these  two  points  the  valley  falls 
with  more  or  less  regularity  through  a  height  of 
more  than  3,000  feet.  But  though  the  river  disappears 
at  this  point,  the  valley  still  continues  its  descent  be- 
low the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it  reaches  a  fiarther 
depth  of  1,308  feet.  So  the  bottom  of  this  extraor- 
dinary crevasse  is  more  than  2,600  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In- 
its  upper  and  shallower  portion,  as  between  Bdnids 
and  the  lake  of  Huleh,  it  is  about  five  miles  across. 
Between  the  Huleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  far  as  we 
have  any  information,  it  contracts,  and  becomes  more 
of  an  ordinary  ravine  or  glen.  It  is  in  its  third  and 
lower  portion  that  the  valley  assumes  its  more  def- 
inite and  regular  character.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  portion,  it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  from 
the  one  wall  to  the  other.  The  eastern  mountains 
preserve  their  straight  line  of  direction,  and  their 
massive  horizontal  wall-like  aspect,  during  almost 
the  whole  distance.  The  western  mountains  are 
more  irregular  in  height,  their  slopes  less  vertical, 
and  their  general  line  is  interrupted.  N.  of  Jericho 
they  recede  in  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the 
valley  becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which 
it  thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  38,  Buried  as  it  is  between  such 
lofty  ranges,  and  shielded  from  every  breeze,  the 
climate  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  extremely  hot  and 
relaxing.  Its  enervating  influence  is  shown  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jericho.  Whether  there  was  any 
great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation  in  this 
region  in  the  times  of  the  Israelites  the  Bible  does  not 
say;  but  the  palms  of  Jericho,  andof  Abila(ABEL- 
shittim),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  gardens 
of  Jericho  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  who  calls 
the  whole  district  a  "  divine  spot."  39.  All  the  ir- 
rigation necessary  for  the  towns,  or  for  the  cultiva- 
tion which  formerly  existed,  or  still  exists,  in  the 
Ghor,  is  obtained  from  the  torrents  and  springs  of 
the  western  mountains.  For  all  purposes  to  which 
a  river  is  ordinarily  applied,  the  Jordan  is  useless. 
Alike  useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is  in 
fact,  what  its  Arabic  name  {Sho-Vat  eUKebir)  signi- 
fies, nothing  but  a  "  great  watering-place."  40. 
But  though  the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river  in  the 
W'estei  n  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the 
other  streams  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  at  least  per- 
ennial, while,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  mere 
winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming  during  the 
continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly  drying  up  after 
the  commencement  of  summer.  For  fiilly  half  the 
year,  these  "  rivers,"  or  "  brooks,"  are  often  mere 
dry  lanes  of  hot  white  or  gray  stones,  or  tiny  rills 
working  their  way  through  heaps  of  parched  bouU 
ders.  (Buook4;  River  2.)  41.  How  far  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan  was  employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
country  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  ancient  no. 
tices  of  this  route  are  very  scanty,  (a.)  From  2 
Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we  find  that  the  captives  (akenfrom 
Judah  by  the  army  of  the  northern  kingdom  were 
sent  back  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of 
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Jericho.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the 
usual  road  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem  (conip.  Lk. 
xvii.  11  with  xlx.  1).  (6.)  Pompey  brouglit  his  army 
and  siege-train  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (b.  c. 
40),  past  Scythopolis  and  Pella,  and  thence  by  Korea; 
{Keraica  at  the  foot  of  Wady  Ferrah  ?)  to  Jericho. 
{c.)  Vespasian  marched  from  Emmaus,  on  the  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  E.  of  Bamleh,  past 
Neapolis  (A'dblus),  down  to  Koreae,  and  thence  to 
Jericho,  (d.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (about  a.  d.  600), 
and  possibly  Willibald  (a.  d.  722)  followed  this  route 
to  Jerusalem,  (e.)  Baldwin  I.  is  said  to  have  jour- 
neyed from  Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of 
pilgrims.  (/.)  In  our  own  times  the  whole  length 
of  the  valley  has  been  traversed  by  De  Bertou,  and 
by  Dr.  Anderson  (geologist  to  the  American  expedi- 
tion), but  apparently  by  few  if  any  other  travellers. 
42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of  the 
Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the  above  description 
to  readers  accustomed  to  the  constant  verdure,  the 
succession  of  flowers,  the  ample  streams  and  the 
varied  surface  of  our  own  country — we  must  re- 
member that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  that 
weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert,  and 
even  by  the  side  of  the  brightest  recollections  of 
Egypt  that  they  could  conjure  up,  must  have  been 
very  different.  They  entered  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  glory  and  freshness  of  its  brief  springtide,  be- 
fore the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time  to 
wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure.  Taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  allowing 
for  the  bold  metaphors  of  Oriental  speech,  those 
wayworn  travellers  could  have  chosen  no  fitter  words 
to  express  what  their  new  country  was  to  them  than 
— "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  glory 
of  all  lands."  43.  Again,  the  variations  of  the 
seasons  may  appear  to  us  slight,  and  the  atmosphere 
dry  and  hot ;  but  after  the  monotonous  climate  of 
Egypt,  the  "  rain  of  heaven  "  must  have  been  a  most 
grateful  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the  former  and 
the  latter — the  occasional  ssow  and  ice  of  the  win- 
ters of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  spring, 
must  have  had  double  the  effect  which  they  would 
produce  on  those  accustomed  to  such  changes. 
(Dew  ;  Frost  ;  Wind.)  44.  The  contrast  with 
Egypt  would  tell  also  in  another  way.  In  place  of 
the  huge  ever-flowing  river  wliose  only  variation  was 
from  low  to  high,  and  from  high  to  low  again,  and 
which  lay  at  the  lowest  level  of  that  level  country, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  land  of  constant  and 
considerable  undulation,  where  the  water,  either  of 
gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing  stream, 
could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  elevations,  re- 
quiring only  to  be  judiciou.sly  husbanded  and  skil- 
fully conducted  to  find  its  own  way  through  field 
or  garden.  (Agriculture.)  45.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  beneath  the  apparent  monotony,  there  is  a 
variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really  remarkable.  There 
is  the  variety  due  to  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  the 
variety  of  climate  and  of  natural  appearances, 
partly  from  the  proximity  of  the  snow-capped  Her- 
nion  and  Lebanon  on  the  north  and  of  tlie  torrid 
desert  on  the  south.  There  is  also  the  variety  in- 
evitably produced  by  the  presence  of  the  sea — "  the 
eternal  freshness  and  liveliness  of  oce.in."  46. 
Each  of  these  is  continually  reflected  in  the  Hebrew 
literature.  The  contrast  between  the  highlands  and 
lowlands  appears  in  ''  going  up  "  to  Judah,  Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron;  "going  down"  to  Jericho,  Caper- 
naum,  Lydda,  Ccsarea,  Gaza,  and  Eg,vpt.     More 
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than  this,  the  difference  is  marked  in  the  topo- 
graphical terms  which   so  abound  in,  and  are  so 
peculiar  to,  this  literature.     "  The  mountain  of  Ju- 
dah," "  the  mountain  of  Israel,"  "  the  mountain  of 
Naphtah,"  are  the  names  by  which  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  highlands  are  designated.    The  pre 
dominant  names  for  the  towns  of  the  same  district 
(GiBEAii,  Geba,  Gaba,  Gibeox — Ramah,  Ramathaim 
— MizpEH,  ZoPHiM,  Zephatiiaii)  all  reflect  its  eleva- 
tion.   On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lowland  district 
have  each  their  peculiar  name — JShUpfwldh  (Sepiii 
la),  Sharon,  Arabaii.     47.  The  differences  in  cK 
mate  are  no  less  often  mentioned.     The  Psalmist  - 
Prophets,  and  historical  Books,  are  full  of  allusioi, 
to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  and  the  di  v 
ness  of  summer;  no  less  than  to  the  various  ac- 
companiments of  winter — the  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice, 
and  fogs  of  Jerusalem  and  the  upper  country.    Even 
the  sharp  alternations  between  the  heat  of  the  dav- 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights,  which  strike  evei ' 
traveller  in  Palestine,  are  mentioned.    48.  In  the 
preceding  description  allusion  has  been  made  to 
many  of  the  characteristic  features   of  the  Holy 
Land.    But  one  defect  is  even  more  characteristic — 
its  lack  of  monuments  and  personal  relics  of  the 
nation  who  possessed  it  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
gave  it  its  claim  to  our  veneration  and  affection. 
In  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  find  a  series 
of  buildings,  reaching  down  from  the  most  remote 
and  mysterious  antiquity,  a  chain,  of  which  hardly 
I  a  link  is  wanting,  and  which  records  the  progress 
of  the  people  in  civilization,  art,  and  religion,  as 
certainly  as  the  buildings  of  the  mediajval  architects 
do  that  of  the  various  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
We  possess  also  a  multitude  of  objects  of  use  and 
ornament,  belonging  to  these  nations,  and  pertainir;: 
to  every  station,  office,  and  act  in  their  official,  rtli 
gious,  and  domestic  life.     But  in  Palestine  there  dot  ^ 
not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of  an  edifice,  ot 
which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era.    And  as  with  the  buildings  so  with 
other  memorials.  With  one  exception,  the  mu.setiuis 
of  Europe  do  not  possess  a  single  piece  of  pottorv 
or  metal  work,  a  single  weapon  or  household  uten- 
sil, an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armor,  of  Israelite 
make,  which  can  give  us  the  least  conception  of  the 
manners  or  outward  appliances  of  the  nation  before 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titu^. 
The  coins  form  the  single  exception.    (Mo.sev.)  The 
following  buildings  are  Jewish  in  character,  thoupli 
carried  out  with  foreign  details : — The  tombs  of  tli«' 
Kings  and  of  the  Judges :  the  buildings  known  a-' 
the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Zechariah,  St.  James,  and 
Jehoshaphat ;  the  monolith  at  Siloam — all  near  Je- 
rusalem (see  cut  under  Jehoshaphat,  Valley  ok, 
and  Tomb),  the  mined  sjTiagogues  at  Meiron  and 
Xe/r  Birim  (a  few  miles  S.  W.  and  W.  of  Laki 
Merom).     But  there  are  two  edifices  which  seem  tu 
bear  a  character  of  their  own,  and  do  not  so  clearly 
betray  the  style  of  the  West.     These  are  the  en- 
closure roimd  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron  (MACiir>: 
lah)  ;  and  portions  of  the  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  walls  of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the 
vaulted  passage  below  the  Akm.    (Temi|le.)    M. 
R^nan  has  named  two  circumstances  which  must 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  suppressing  art  or  archi- 
tecture amongst  the  ancient  Israelites,  while  fl'  ' 
very  existence  proves  that  the  people  had  nop!-"- 
in  that  direction.     These  are  (1.)  the  prohibiti' '«  't^ 
sculptured  representations  of  living  creaturet',  :i    • 
(2.)  the  command  not  to  build  a  temple  anywhciv 
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but  at  Jerusalem. — The  Geology.  Of  the  geological 
structure  of  Palestine  our  information  is  but  imper- 
fect and  indistinct.  1.  The  main  sources  of  our 
knowledge  are  (a.)  the  observations  contained  in  the 
Travels  of  Russegger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and 
mining  engineer,  who  visited  this  among  other  coun- 
tries of  the  East  in  1836-'8;  {h.)  the  Report  of  H. 
J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  an  American  geologist,  formerly 
Pi-ofessor  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Ljaich  in  his  exploration  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea  in  1848 ;  and  {c.)  the  Diary 
of  Mr.  H.  Poole,  who  visited  Palestine  on  a  mission 
for  the  British  government  in  1855.  None  of  these 
contain  any  thing  approaching  a  complete  investi- 
gation, either  as  to  extent  or  to  detail  of  observa- 
tions. 2.  From  the  reports  of  these  observers  it 
appears  that  the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed 
mountainous  tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary 
period  (Jurassic  and  cretaceous);  the  southern  off- 
shoot of  the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  elevated  consider- 
ably above  the  sea-level ;  with  partial  interruptions 
from  tertiary  and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a 
vast  mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  every  direction 
except  west,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft  from  north  to  south  by  a 
siraight  crevasse  of  moderate  width,  but  extending 
in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre  division  to  a 
truly  remarkable  depth  (2,625  feet)  below  the  sea- 
level.  (Sea,  the  Salt.)  This  crevasse,  which  con- 
tains the  principal  water-course  of  the  country,  is 
also  the  most  exceptional  feature  of  its  geology. 
It  may  have  been  volcanic  in  its  origin  ;  the  result 
of  an  upheaval  from  beneath,  which  has  tilted  the 
limestone  back  on  each  side,  leaving  this  huge  split 
in  the  strata ;  the  volcanic  force  having  stopped 
short  at  that  point  in  the  operation,  without  intru- 
ding any  volcanic  rocks  into  the  fissure.  Or  it  may 
have  been  excavated  by  the  gradual  action  of  the 
ocean  during  the  immense  periods  of  geological 
operation.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Anderson ;  but  further  examination  is  neces- 
sary before  a  positive  opinion  can  be  pronounced. 
8.  The  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or  rather 
groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which  usually 
meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country  from  Hebron 
to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid  stone,  varying  in 
color  from  white  to  reddish  brown,  with  very  few 
fossils,  inclining  to  crystalline  structure,  and  abound- 
ing in  caverns.  Its  general  surface  has  been  formed 
into  gently-rounded  hills,  separated  by  narrow  val- 
leys of  denudation  occasionally  spreading  into  small 
plains.  4.  This  limestone  is  often  found  crowned 
with  chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  deposit 
which  probably  once  covered  a  great  portion  of  the 
country.  5.  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  ordi- 
nary limestone  is  often  mingled  with  large  bodies 
of  dolomite  (magnesian  limestone).  It  is  not  strati- 
fied. 6.  The  lower  stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or 
series  of  beds — the  upper,  dusky  in  color,  contorted 
and  cavernous  like  that  just  described,  but  more 
ferruginous — the  lower  one  dark  gray,  compact  and 
solid,  and  characterized  by  abundant  fossils  of 
cidaris,  an  extinct  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog,  the 
spines  of  which  are  the  well-known  "  olives  "  of  the 
convents.  The  ravine  by  which  one  descends  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Jericho,  cuts  through  the 
strata  already  mentioned.  The  lower  formation 
differs  entirely  in  character  from  the  upper.  In- 
stead of  smooth,  commonplace,  swelling  outlines, 
every  thing  here  is  rugged,  pointed,  and  abrupt.  7. 
After  the  limestone  of  Palestine  had  received  the 
general  form  which  its  surface  still  retains,  it  was 


pierced  and  broken  by  large  eruptions  of  lava 
pushed  up  from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and 
overflowed  the  stratified  beds,  and  now  appears  in 
the  form  of  basalt  or  trap.  8.  On  the  west  of  Jor- 
dan these  volcanic  rocks  have  been  liitherto  found 
only  N.  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  They  are 
first  encountered  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon.  N.  of  Tabor  and  W.  of  Tibe- 
rias they  abound  over  a  district  about  twenty  miles 
in  diameter.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  centres 
of  eruption :  one,  the  most  ancient,  at  or  about  the 
Kurn  Hattin  (the  traditional  Mount  of  Beatitudes), 
whence  the  stream  flowed  over  the  declivities  of  the 
limestone  toward  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret ;  the  other 
— more  recent — more  to  the  north,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Safed.  9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in 
pre-historic  times  projected  this  basalt,  has  left  its 
later  traces  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  country, 
and  is  even  still  active  in  the  form  of  earthquakes. 
(Earthquake.)  The  rocks  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  show  many  an  evidence  of  these  convul- 
sions. Two  earthquakes  only  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing affected  Jerusalem  itself — that  in  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
when  "  the  rocks  were  rent  and  the  rocky  tombs 
torn  open"  (Mat.  xxvii.  51).  10.  But  in  addition 
to  earthquakes,  the  hot  salt  and  fetid  springs  which 
are  found  at  Tiberias,  Callirhoe  (Lasha  ?),  and 
other  spots  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
round  the  basins  of  its  lakes,  and  the  rock-salt, 
nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  all  evidences 
of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action.  11.  In  the  Jordan 
valley  the  basalt  is  frequently  encountered.  Here, 
as  before,  it  is  deposited  on  the  limestone,  which 
forms  the  substratum  of  the  whole  country.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  lower  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea 
no  volcanic  formations  have  been  found.  12.  The 
most  extensive  and  remarkable  developments  of 
igneous  rocks  are  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan.  Over 
a  large  portion  of  the  surface  from  Damascus  to 
the  latitude  of  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even 
beyond  that,  they  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance 
all  over  the  surface.  (Argob.)  The  limestone,  how- 
ever, still  underlies  the  whole.  13.  The  tertiary 
and  alluvial  beds  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of 
the  valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  course,  and  ac- 
cumulated at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which 
deliver  their  tributary  streams  into  the  river,  and 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  14.  The  floor  of  the  Jordan 
valley  is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  exhibiting 
throughout  more  or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two 
independent  terraces.  The  upper  one  is  much  the 
broader  of  the  two.  It  extends  back  to  the  face  of 
the  limestone  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of 
the  valley  on  the  east  and  west.  Below  this,  varying 
in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet,  is  the  second  terrace, 
which  reaches  to  the  channel  of  the  Jordan,  and,  in 
Dr.  Anderson's  opinion,  has  been  excavated  by  the 
river  itself  before  it  had  shrunk  to  its  present 
limits,  when  it  filled  the  whole  space  between  the 
eastern  and  western  faces  of  the  upper  terrace. 
The  inner  side  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  terrace  is 
furrowed  out  into  conical  knolls,  by  the  torrents  of 
the  rains  descending  to  the  lower  level.  All  along 
the  channel  of  the  river  are  found  mounds  and  low 
cliffs  of  conglomerates,  and  breccias  of  various  ages, 
and  more  various  composition.  15.  Round  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Dead  Sea  the  tertiary  beds  assume  larger 
and  more  important  proportions  than  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  The  marls,  gypsites,  and  conglomer- 
ates continue  along  the  base  of  the  western  clifi"  as 
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far  as  the  Wadif  Sebbeh,  where  they  attain  their 
greatest  development.  S.  of  this  they  form  a  sterile 
waste  of  brilliant  white  marl  and  bitter  salt  flakes 
ploughed  by  the  rain-torrents  into  pinnacles  and 
obelisks.  At  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  sea, 
sandstones  begin  to  display  themselves  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  extend  northward  beyond  }Vady  Zurka 
Ma^in,  16.  A  notice  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
wide  plains  which  form  the  maritime  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  also  that  of  Esdraelon,  Gennesaret, 
and  other  similar  plains,  will  complete  our  sketch 
of  the  geologj-.  The  former  of  these  districts  is  a 
region  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  inter- 
vening between  the  central  highlands  and  the  sea. 
It  is  formed  of  washings  from  those  highlands, 
brought  down  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the 
winter  months.  The  soil  is  a  light  loamy  sand,  red 
in  some  places,  and  deep  black  in  others.  The  actual 
coast  is  formed  of  a  very  recent  sandstone,  full  of 
marine  shells,  which  is  disintegrated  by  the  waves 
and  thrown  on  the  shore  as  sand,  stopping  in  many 
places  the  outflow  of  the  streams,  and  causing  them 
to  form  marshes  on  the  plain.  17.  The  plain  of 
Gkxsesaret  is  under  similar  conditions,  except 
that  its  outer  edge  is  bounded  by  the  lake  in- 
stead of  the  ocean.  It  has  abundant  running 
water,  and  a  rich  soil  from  the  decay  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks  on  the  neighboring  heights.  18.  The 
plain  of  EsDRiLON  lies  between  two  ranges  of  high- 
land, with  a  third  (the  hills  separating  it  from  the 
plain  of  ''Akka),  at  its  N.  W.  end.  The  soil  of 
this  plain  is  also  volcanic,  though  not  so  purely  so 
as  that  of  Gennesaret.  19.  Bitumen,  or  asphaltum 
(the  "  SLIME  "  of  Gen.  xi.  3),  is  only  met  with  in  the 
valley  of  Jordan.  At  Hdsbeiya  it  is  obtained  from 
pits  or  wells  sunk  through  a  mass  of  bituminous 
earth  to  a  depth  of  about  180  feet.  It  is  also  found 
in  small  fragments  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  very  large  masses 
of  it  are  discovered  floating  in  the  water.  20. 
Sulphur  is  found  on  the  W.  and  S.  and  S.  E.  por- 
tions of  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nitre  is  rare. 
Rock-salt  abounds  in  large  masses.  The  salt-mound 
of  KhasJun  Usdum  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  an  enormous  pile,  5  miles  long  by  2^  broad, 
and  some  hundred  feet  in  height.  (Brimstosk; 
Coal;  Metals;  Mines;  Salt;  Sea,  the  Salt.)— 
The  Botany  (abridged  and  modified  from  the  origi- 
nal article  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker).  The  Botany  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and 
varied  on -the  globe.  What  differences  it  presents 
are  due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  on 
the  southern,  and  of  Arabian  and  Indian  tropical 
plants  in  the  low  torrid  depression  of  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  Palestine  forms 
the  southern  and  eastern  limit  of  the  Asia  Minor 
flora,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  that  advance  no  further  S.  and  E.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  geographical  position  and  moun- 
tainous character  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the 
main  features  of  their  flora  are  essentially  Mediter- 
ranean-European, and  not  Asiatic.  As  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  regions,  Syria  and 
Palestine  were  evidently  once  thickly  covered  with 
forests,  which  on  the  lower  hills  and  plains  have 
been  either  entirely  removed,  or  else  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  brushwood  and  copse ;  but  which 
still  abound  on  the  mountains,  and  along  certain 
parts  of  the  sea-coast  The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  may  be  roughly  classed  under  three 


principal  Botanical  regions,  corresponding  with  <lie 
physical  character  of  the  country.  These  are  (L) 
the  western  or  sea-board  half  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, including  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Lebanon 
aud  Anti-Lebanon,  the  plain  of  Coelesyria,  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  Judea.  (II.)  The  desert  or  eastera 
half,  which  includes  the  eastern  flanks  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  valley.  (III.)  The  middle  and  upper 
mountain  regions  of  Mount  Casius,  and  of  Lebanon 
above  3,400  feet,  and  of  Anti-Lebanon  above  4,00*) 
feet  These  Botanical  regions  present  no  definite 
boundary-line.  (I.)  Botany  of  Western  Syria  and 
Palest'uu.  The  flora  throughout  this  district  is 
made  up  of  such  a  multitude  of  different  families 
and  genera  of  plants,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  charac- 
terize it  by  the  mention  of  a  few.  Among  trees, 
oaks  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  and  are  the 
only  oues  that  form  continuous  woods,  except  the 
Pinus  mariiima  and  Pinxus  HalepensU  (Aleppo  Pine). 
The  most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Querciu  pseudo-coed/, 
era,  an  evergreen  oak,  erroneously  called  holly  by 
many  travellers,  and  Quercus  Hex  by  others.  Thia 
is  perhaps  the  commonest  plant  in  all  Syria  and 
Palestine,  covering  as  a  low  dense  bush  many  square 
miles  of  hilly  country  everywhere,  but  rarely  or 
never  growing  in  the  plains.  It  seldom  becomes  a 
large  tree,  except  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon,  or 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  oak  of  Mamrc, 
it  is  allowed  to  attain  its  full  size.  The  only  other 
oaks  that  are  common  are  the  Quercus  in/ectoria  (a 
gall-oak),  and  Quercus  .^Egilops.  The  Quercus  in/ec- 
toria is  a  small  deciduous-leaved  tree,  found  here 
and  there  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Lebanon.  Quer- 
ent .^Egilops  is  the  Valonia  oak ;  a  low,  very  stout- 
trunked,  sturdy  tree,  common  in  Galilee,  especially 
on  Tabor  and  Carmel,  and  regarded  by  Dr.  Hooker 
as  the  oak  of  Bashau.  The  trees  of  the  genus 
Pistacia  rank  next  in  abundance  to  the  oak,  and  of 
these  there  are  three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and 
most  abundant,  Pistacia  Lentiscxs  (the  lentisk  or 
Mastich  tree),  and  Pistacia  TerebinUius  (the  tere- 
binth or  tcrpextixe-tree),  but  the  third,  Pi^tacii 
vera,  which  yields  the  well-known  pistachio-nut,  is 
very  rare,  and  chiefly  seen  in  cultivation.  (Nuts  1  > 
The  Carob,  or  Locust-tree,  Ceralonia  Siliqua,  ranks 
perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing  trees. 
(HcsKS.)  The  Oriental  Plane  is  far  from  uncon)- 
mon,  and  though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all 
appearance  wild  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon.  (Plase-tree;  Chkstsct-tree.)  The  Syc- 
amore-fig is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns, 
and  attains  a  large  size.  (Sycamore.)  Poplars,  es- 
pecially the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely 
common  by  streams.  (Poplar.)  The  AValnut  is 
more  common  in  Syria  than  in  Palestine.  (Xits  2. ) 
Of  large  native  shrubs  or  small  trees  almost  uni- 
versally spread  over  the  district  arc.  Arbutus  An- 
drachne  (Oriental  arbutus),  which  is  common  in  the 
hilly  country  from  Hebron  northward ;  Crattepiis 
Aronia  (a  species  of  thorn),  which  grows  equally 
in  dry  rocky  exposures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  in  cool  mountain-valleys,  and  yields  a  lar^'<' 
yellow  or  red  haw  abundantly  sold  in  the  mnrkets. 
Cypresses  are  common  about  villages.  (Cypress  '.'.) 
Z'ijii/phus  Spina-Chrisii,ChT\sVa  Thorn — often  calliMl 
jujube — the  JVmA*  of  the  Arabs,  is  most  common 
on  dry  open  plains,  as  that  of  Jericho.  The  Paliurus 
actileatus,  also  called  Christ's  Thorn,  resembles  it  a 
good  deal,  but  is  much  less  common ;  it  abounds  in 
Anti-Lebanon.  (Thorns  6.)  SfyraxoJieinaiis,yeUch 
used  to  yield  the  famous  Storax,  abounds  in  the 
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hilly  parts  of  the  country.  (Poplar.)  Tamarisk 
is  common,  but  seldom  attains  a  large  size.  Olean- 
der {Nerium  Oleander)  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  of 
great  beauty  and  abundance,  lining  the  banks  of 
the  streams  and  lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  blossoms ;  supposed  by  some  (so 
Wood's  Botany)  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ps.  i.  3,  xxxvii. 
35.  (Bay-tree.)  Other  still  smaller  but  familiar 
shrubs  are  Phyllyrea;  Hhamnus  Alalentus,  and 
others  of  that  genus  (buckthorns) ;  Rhus  Coriaria 
(hide  or  elm-leaved  sumach,  whose  bark  is  said  to 
be  used  in  tanning  all  the  leather  in  Turkey  [so 
Penny  Cyc/opcedia']) ;  several  leguminous  shrubs,  as 
Anagyi'is  fatida,  Calycolume  and  Genista  ;  Cotone- 
aster  ;  the  common  bramble,  dog-rose  and  hawthorn 
(Thorks  and  Thistles)  ;  Elaagnus  (Oleaster,  or  wild 
olive) ;  Lycium  Europceum ;  Apius  castus  (  Vitex 
agnus-castus) ;  sweet  bay  (Lauras  nobilis) ;  Ephedra  ; 
Clematis  ;  Gum-Cistus  (see  below) ;  the  caper-plant 
( Capparis  spinosa  ;  see  Hyssop).  Of  planted  trees 
and  large  shrubs,  the  first  in  importance  is  the 
Vine,  which  is  most  abundantly  cultivated  all  over 
the  countrj',  and  produces,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Canaanites,  enormous  bunches  of  grapes.  Next  to 
the  vine,  or  even  in  some  respects  its  superior  in 
importance,  ranks  the  Olive,  which  nowhere  grows 
in  greater  luxuriance  and  abundance  than  in  Pales- 
tine, where  the  olive-orchards  have  from  time  im- 
memorial formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  perhaps  most  skilfully  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  The  Fig 
forms  another  most  important  crop  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  one  apparently  greatly  increasing  in 
extent.  The  quince,  apple,  almond  (Ncts  2),  wal- 
nut, peach,  and  apricot,  are  all  most  abundant  field 
or  orchard  crops.  The  pomegranate  grows  every- 
where as  a  bush  :  but  like  the  orange,  and  other 
less  common  plants,  is  more  often  seen  in  gardens 
than  in  fields.  The  Banana  is  only  found  near  the 
Mediterranean.  Dates  are  not  frequent:  they  are 
most  common  at  Haifa  (under  Mount  Carmel)  and 
Jaffa,  where  the  fruit  ripens.  Of  the  well-known 
palm-grove  of  Jericho  no  tree  is  standing.  (Palm- 
tree.)  The  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear  ( Cactus  Opun- 
iia,  Linn.),  though  a  native  of  America,  is  most 
abundant  throughout  Syria.  It  is  in  general  use 
for  hedging,  and  its  well-known  fruit  is  extensively 
eaten  by  all  classes.  Of  dye-stuffs  the  Carthamus 
(Safflower)  and  Indigo  are  both  cultivated  ;  and  of 
textiles.  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Cotton.  The  Carob  ( Cer- 
afonia  Si/iqua)  has  already  been  mentioned  among 
the  conspicuous  trees.  (Husks.)  The  Cistus  or 
Rock-rose  is  the  shrub  from  which  Gum-Ladanum 
was  collected  in  the  islands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus. 
(Myrrh  2.)  The  plants  contained  in  Western  Syria 
and  Palestine  probably  number  not  less  than  2,000 
or  2,500,  of  which  perhaps  500  are  British  wild 
flowers.  The  most  abundant  natural  families  of 
plants  in  West  Syria  and  Palestine  are — (1.)  Le- 
ffmiinosa,  (2.)  Composites,  (3.)  Zabiatce,  (4.)  Cru- 
cifercB ;  after  which  come  (5.)  Umbelliferce,  (6.) 
Caryophyllew,  (Y.)  Boraffinece,  (8.)  Scrophnlarinea, 
(9.)  Graminea,  and  (10.)  Liliacece.—il.)  Leguminosce 
(leguminous  or  pod-bearing  plants)  abound  in  all 
situations,  especially  the  genera  Trifolium  (clover, 
trefoil,  &c.),  Trigonella  (Leeks),  Medicago,  Lotus, 
Vicia  (the  vetches ;  Tares),  and  Orobus,  in  the 
richer  soils,  and  Astragalus  in  enormous  profusion 
m  the  drier  and  more  barren  districts.  Lektiles, 
peas,  &c., are  cultivated.  (Agriculture;  Garden.) 
Of  the  shrubby  Leguminosce  there  are  a  few  species 
of  Genista  (Juniper),  Cytisus,  Ononis,  Retama,  Ana- 


gyris,  Calycotome,  Coronilla,  and  Acacia.  (SiiixTAn- 
tree.)  One  species,  Ceratonia  Siliqua  (Husks),  is 
arboreous. — (2.)  Conipositce  (plants  with  dense- 
headed  flowers,  as  daisies,  sun-flowers,  thistles,  as- 
ters, &c.).  No  family  of  plants  more  strikes  the 
observer  than  the  Conipositce,  from  the  vast  abun- 
dance of  thistles  and  centauries,  and  other  spring- 
plants  of  the  same  tribe,  which  swarm  alike  over 
the  richest  plains  and  most  stony  hills,  often  tower- 
ing high  above  all  other  herbaceous  vegetation. 
We  can  only  mention  the  genera  Centaiirea,  Echi- 
nops,  Onopordum,  Cirsium,  Cyjiara,  and  Carduux, 
as  being  eminently  conspicuous  for  their  numbers 
or  size.  (Thorns  and  Thistles  ;  Wormwood,  &c.) — 
(3.)  Zfl6t«/(c  (labiate  plants,  including  hyssop,  laven- 
der, marjoram,  mint,  sage,  &c.)  form  a  prominent 
feature  everywhere,  and  one  all  the  more  obtinisive 
from  the  fragrance  of  many  of  the  genera. — (4%)  Of 
Ctucifercp  (cruciferous  plants,  including  the  cab- 
bage, turnip,  mustard,  radish,  &c.)  there  is  little  to 
remark.  Among  the  most  noticeable  are  the  gigan- 
tic mustard,  which  differs  from  the  common  mustard 
(Sinajns  nigra)  only  in  size,  and  the  Anastatica 
HierocMmtica,  or  rose  of  Jericho.  (Rose.)  —  (5.) 
Umbelliferce  (umbelliferous  plants,  including  anise, 
dill,  coriander,  cummin,  &c.)  present  little  to  re- 
mark on  save  the  abundance  of  fennels  and  Bu- 
pleurums.  The  numerous  plants  of  this  order  often 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  tall  rank  herbage  at 
the  edges  of  copse-wood  and  in  damp  hollows.  The 
gray  and  spiny  Eryngium,  so  abundant  on  all  the 
arid  hills,  belongs  to  this  order. — (6.)  Caryophyllece 
(caryophyllaceous  plants,  including  the  campion, 
chickweed,  pink,  sweet-william,  &c.)  are  not  a  very 
conspicuous  order,  though  the  abundance  of  pinks, 
Silene  and  Saponaria,  is  a  marked  feature  to  the 
eye  of  the  botanist. — (1.)  The  Boraginece  (plants  of 
the  borage  and  heliotrope  tribes)  are  for  the  most 
part  annual  weeds  ;  but  some,  as  the  buglosses,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  country. — 
(8.)  Of  ScropAularinece  the  principal  genera  are 
Sa'ophularia  (figworts),  Veronica,  Linaria  (snap- 
dragons), and  Verbascum  (mulleins),  the  last  the 
most  abundant  and  often  gigantic. — (9.)  Graminece 
(the  Grass(s),  though  very  numerous  in  species,  sel- 
dom afford  a  sward  as  in  moister  and  colder  regions. 
To  this  order  belong  also  the  cultivated  cereal  plants 
or  "  CORN "  of  the  Scriptures,  ^\heat,  rye,  barley, 
millet,  &c.  (Agriculture;  Food;  Grass;  Hay, 
&c.) — (10.)  Liliacece  (liliaceous  or  lily-like  plants). 
The  variety  and  beauty  of  this  order  in  Syria  (Lily) 
is  perhiips  nowhere  exceeded,  and  especially  of  the 
bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips,  fritillaries,  squills, 
gageas,  &c.  The  Garlic,  Leeks,  Onions,  hyacinth, 
&c.,  also  belong  to  this  order. — Of  other  natural 
orders,  Geraniacece  (geraniums)  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiful;  Rutacece  (Rue,  &c.)  are  common;- 
Rosacece  (Rose,  &c.)  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  more 
northern  climates ;  but  one  remarkable  plant,  Pote- 
riiim  spinosum,  covers  whole  tracts  of  arid,  hilly 
country.  (Bush.)  Botanists  place  under  this  order  the 
almond,  apple,  apricot,  peach,  quince,  and  other  culti- 
vated fruits  (see  above)  as  well  as  brambles  (Bush), 
THORNS,  &c.  For  other  plants,  see  Ash  ;  Box-tree  ; 
Fitches  ;  Flax  ;  Heath  ;  Hemlock  ;  Juniper  ;  Mal- 
lows ;  Mandrake  ;  Mulberry-trees  ;  Myrrh  ;  Myr- 
tle ;  Nettle  ;  Pine-tree  ;  Spices  ;  Tares  ;  Wil- 
lows, &c. — Ferns  are  extremely  scarce,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  most  of  the  species 
belong  to  the  Lebanon  flora.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  plants  of  this  region,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  world,  is  the  celebrated  Papyrus  of  the  an- 
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dents  (Papi/rtu  Antiqiiorum).  (Reed  2.)  Of  other 
Cryptoganiic  plants  little  is  known.  Cucurbitacece 
(Clccmbers,  Melds,  Gocrd,  &c.),  though  not  in- 
cluded under  any  of  the  above  heads,  are  a  very 
frequent  order  in  Syria.  The  plants  of  the  various 
orders  above-named  unite  with  others  to  give  to  the 
herbage  of  Palestine  that  showy  character  for  which 
it  is  famous.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  the 
ground  is  almost  carpeted  with  gay  and  delicate 
flowers. — (IL)  Bolani)  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Little  or  nothing  being  known  of  the  flora  of 
the  range  of  mountains  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  Syrian 
desert,  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  country 
about  Damascus.  Nowhere  can  a  better  locality  be 
found  for  showing  the  contrast  between  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Syria 
than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  To  the 
W.  and  S.  of  that  city  the  valleys  are  full  of  the 
dwarf  oak,  two  kinds  of  Fistacia,  besides  Smilax 
(sarsaparilla),  Arbutus,  rose,  Aleppo  Pine,  Hhamnus, 
Phylli/rca,  bramble,  and  Cratcegtts  Aronia  (see 
above) ;  but  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives  not  one 
of  these  appears.  For  the  first  few  miles  eastward 
the  oUve-groves  continue,  and  here  and  there  a 
carob  and  lentisk  or  sycamore  occurs,  but  beyond 
Bethany  these  are  scarcely  seen.  On  descending 
1,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  sub-tropical  and  desert  vegetation 
of  Arabia  and  W.  Asia  is  encountered  in  full  force. 
Many  plants,  wholly  foreign  to  the  western  district, 
suddenly  appear,  and  the  flora  is  that  of  the  whole 
dry  country  as  far  E.  as  the  Punjaub  on  the  border 
of  India,  The  commonest  plant  is  the  Zizyphus 
Spina- Christi,  ornubk  of  the  Arabs,  forming  bushes 
or  small  trees.  (Thorns.)  Scarcely  less  abundant, 
and  as  large,  is  the  Balanites  .^Hgypliaca.  (Oil- 
tree.)  Tamarisks  are  most  abundant.  Acacia  Far- 
nesiana  (a  leguminous  plant  allied  to  the  Shittah- 
tree)  is  very  abundant,  and  celebrated  for  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers.  Cap/taris 
spinosa,  the  common  capei^plant,  flourishes  every- 
where in  the  Jordan  valley.  (Hyssop.)  Alhagt 
Maurorum  is  extremely  common  (Masxa)  ;  as  "is 
the  ^nc]s.\y  Solatium  Sodomceum,  with  purple  flowers 
and  globular  yellow  fruits,  commonly  known  as  the 
Dead  Sea  apple.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  it- 
self the  arboreous  and  shrubby  vegetation  chiefly 
consists  of  Pcputus  Euphratica  (a  species  of  poplar 
found  all  over  Central  Asia,  but  not  W.  of  Jordan), 
tamansk,  Osyris  alba,  Periploca  (a  genus  of  twin- 
ing shrubs).  Acacia  vera  (the  true  acacia;  see 
Shittah-tree),  Prosopis  Slephaniana  (also  legumi- 
nous), .(4r«»<i)7)ona3;  (Reed),  Z^ctmot,  and  Capparis 
spinosa  (caper).  As  the  ground  becomes  saline, 
Alriplex  Halimus  {^allovts)  and  large  Stalices  {sea.- 
pinks)  appear  in  vast  abundance,  with  very  many 
succulent,  shrubby,  salt-marsh  plants  of  the  genera 
Salsoln,  Salicomia,  &c.  Other  very  tropical  plants 
of  this  region  are  ZygophyUum  coccineum,  Boerhavia, 
hvdigofera  (indigo-plant) ;  several  Astragali,  Cassias, 
Gyinnocarpum,  and  Nitraria.  At  the  same  time 
thoroughly  European  forms  are  common,  especially 
in  wet  places,  as  dock,  mist,  Veronica  Anagallis  (a 
smooth,  succulent  plant,  sometimes  found  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  borders  of  brooks  and  pools), 
andi$tum(a  genus  of  umbelliferous  aquatic  plants). 
The  small  valley  of  En-gedi  (^Ain  Jidy)  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  tropical  character  of  its 
vegetation.  Here  the  Salvadora  Persica,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  grows. 
(McsTARD.)     The   shores  immediately  around  the 
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Dead  Sea  present  abundance  of  v^etation,  almost 
wholly  of  a  saline  character,  but  including  non- 
snline  plants,  as  tamarisks,  Solanum  Sodomteum,  and 
immense  brakes  of  Arwido  Donaz.  (Reed.* — (HI.) 
Flora  of  t  le  Middle  and  Upper  Mountain  Regi'ms  of 
Syria.  The  oak  forms  the  prevalent  arboreous  vc 
getation  of  this  region  below  5,000  feet.  TIk- 
Quercus  pseudo-coccifera  and  infectoria  are  not  seen 
much  above  3,000  feet,  nor  the  Yalonia  oak  at  so 
great  an  elevation  ;  but  above  these  heights  some 
magnificent  species  of  oak  are  found.  At  the  same 
elevation  junipers  become  common  (Jusiper  ;  Ce- 
dar), but  the  species  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  But  the  most  remarkable  plant  of  the 
upper  region  is  certainly  the  cedar.  From  the  heat 
and  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  during  much 
of  the  year,  the  sterile  limestone-soil  on  the  highest 
summits,  and  other  causes,  no  part  of  Lebanon  pre- 
sents a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous, 
to  that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North 
America.  At  the  elevation  of  4,000  feet  on  Leba- 
non many  plants  of  the  middle  and  northern  lati- 
tudes of  Europe  commence,  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose, 
ivy,  butcher's  broom,  a  variety  of  the  berberry, 
honeysuckle,  maple,  and  jasmine.  A  little  higher, 
at  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  occur  Cotoneasler,  Iihodt>den- 
dron  ponticum,  primrose,  jDap/tnc  Oleoides,  Poterium^ 
and  several  other  roses  (see  above,  under  I.),  Juiti-^A 
perus  commmiis,  faelidissima  (or  exceUa),  and  cedar.  ^ 
Still  higher,  at  7,600-10,000  feet,  there  is  no  shrubby 
vegetation,  properly  so  called,  but  some  small, 
rounded,  harsh,  prickly  bushes,  incline  on  the  Astra-  ( 
galus  Tragacantha,  which  yields  gum  tragacantllil 
most  abundantly.  At  8,000-9,000  feet  the  beau- 
tiful silvery  Vicia  canescens  (a  leguminous  plant 
of  the  vetch  kind ;  Tares)  forms  large  tufts  of  pale 
blue,  where  scarcely  any  thing  else  will  grow.  The 
most  boreal  forms,  confined  to  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of  snow  al>ove  9,000  feet, 
areDrabas  {Draba  is  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants), 
^r«<ari<i  (sandwort),  one  small  Poteniilla  (or  plant 
of  the  cinquefoil  kind),  a  Fcstuca  (fescue  grass),  an 
Arabis  like  alpiua  (also  a  cruciferous  plant),  and 
the  Oxyria  reniformis  (mountain  sorrel),  the  only 
decidedly  Arctic  tvpe  in  the  whole  conntry.  No 
doubt,  Cryptogamic  plants  are  sufficiently  numerous 
in  this  region,  but  none  have  been  collected  except 
ferns,  among  which  are  Cystopteri*  fragilis.  Poly- 
podium  mdgare  (common  polypod),  Nephrodiuin  pal- 
lidum, and  Polystichnm  angulare.— Zoology  (abridged 
and  modified  from  the  original  article  by  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  Tristram).  It  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  article  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fauna  of 
Palestine,  more  particular  information  being  given 
in  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  various  animals 
under  their  respective  names. — Mammals.  The 
Cheiroptera  (bats)  are  probably  represented  m  Pal- 
estine by  the  species  known  to  occur  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  we  want  precise  information  on  tins  point. 
(Bat.)  Of  the  Inseclivora  (animals  which  feed  on 
insects)  we  find  hedgehogs  {Erinaceus  Europatu) 
and  moles  ( Talpa  vulgaris,  TcJjm  cctra  [*]),  s:iid  to  be 
numerous  and  destructive  (Mole);  doubtless  the 
family  of  Soricidce  (Shrews)  is  also  represented,  but 
we  lack  information.  Of  the  Caniivora  (beasts  of 
prey)  are  still  in  Lebanon,  the  Syrian  bear  ( i'rstis 
Syriactis),  and  the  panther  (Zeoporrfiw  varius  ;  Leop- 
ard). Jackals  and  foxes  (Fox)  are  common ;  the 
HYESA  and  WOLF  are  also  occasionally  observed ; 
the  badger  {Melcs  Taxus)  is  also  said  to  occur  in 
Palestine  (Mr.  If.  Poole  mentions  it  as  found  in 
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abundance  at  Hebron,  though  naturalists  had  pre- 
viously denied  the  existence  of  this  burrowing  quad- 
ruped in  Palestine  [Badger-skins]);  the  lion  is  no 
lon<'er  a  resident  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  (Ferret  ; 
Weasel.)  A  species  of  squirrel  (Seiunis  Syriacus), 
termed  by  the  Arabs  Orkidann  {(he  leaper),  and  no- 
ticed on  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  Lebanon; 
two  kinds  of  hare,  Lepus  Syriacus,  and  Leptis 
JigyplivH;  rats  and  mice,  which  are  said  to  abound 
(MorsE) ;  the  jerboa  {Dipiut  ^gi/plius) ;  the  porcu- 
pine (//ys<*'M;';H«to/a);  the  short-tailed  field-mouse 
(Arvicola  affres(is),  may  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Rodentia  (gnawing  animals).  Of 
the  Pachydermala  (thick-skinned  animals),  the  wild 
boar  {Sus  Scrofa),  frequently  met  with  on  Tabor 
and  little  Hermon,  appears  to  be  the  only  living  wild 
example.  (Behemoth  ;  Swine  ;  Unicorn.)  The 
Syrian  hyrax  (Coney)  is  now  but  rarely  seen.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  any  wild  ox  in 
Palestine.  (Bull.)  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  wild 
goats  (Ibex  ?)  are  still  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently 
seen  in  the  rocks  of  En-gedi.  The  gazelle  ( Gazella 
Dorcas)  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  is  the  antelope  of  the  country.  The  Arabs 
hunt  the  gazelles  with  greyhound  and  falcon. 
(Pygarg.)  The  fallow-deer  {Dama  vidgaris)  is 
said  to  be  not  unfrequently  observed.  (Hart; 
Hind;  Roe;  Roebuck.)  Of  domestic  animals  we 
need  only  mention  the  Arabian  or  one-humped 
CAMEL,  ASS,  mule,  HORSE,  all  of  which  are  in  general 
use.  The  buffalo  {Bubabis  Buffalo)  is  common. 
(Bull.)  The  ox  of  the  country  is  small  and  un- 
sightly in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  richer  pastures  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not 
unsightly ;  the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  is  the 
broad-tail  ( Ovis  hticaudaius),  with  its  varieties ;  the 
Goat  is  extremely  common  everywhere.  (Chamois.) 
Cats  and  dogs  (so  Porter,  in  Kitto)  are  considered 
common  property,  tolerated,  but  not  often  domes- 
ticated, as  among  us.  (Cat;  Dog.) — Birdx.  Mr. 
Tristram  has  catalogued  and  described  322  species 
of  birds  (230  land  birds,  and  92  waders  and  water- 
fowl) as  found  in  Palestine,  260  of  which  are  in 
European  lists,  and  27  appear  peculiar  to  Palestine 
and  adjacent  districts  (Fbn.).  Vultures,  eagles,  fal- 
cons, kites,  owls  of  different  kinds,  represent  the 
Raplorial  order  or  birds  of  prey.  (Eagle;  Gier- 
EAGLK;  Glede;  Hawk;  Kite;  Night-hawk;  Os- 
pray;  Ossifrage;  Owl;  Vulture,  &c.)  Of  the 
smaller  birds  may  be  mentioned,  among  others,  the 
Merops  Persicus  (Persian  bee-eater),  the  Upupa 
-^yM(hoopoe ;  Lapwing),  the  Sitta  Syriaca  or  Dal- 
matian nuthatch,  several  kinds  of  ISUviadce  (war- 
blers), the  Cinuyris  Osea  (Hosea's  sun-bird),  the  Ixos 
xanthopyffius  (Palestine  nightingale — the  finest  song- 
ster in  the  country), — the  Amyditis  Tristramii  (glossy 
starling),  discovered  by  Mr.  Tristram  in  the  gorge  of 
the  Kidron ;  the  hopping  thrush  ( Craleropus  chalybe- 
w«),  in  the  open  wooded  district  near  Jericho ;  the  jay 
of  Palestine  ( Garrulus  melanocephalus) ;  kingfishers 
(Ceryle  mdk,  and  perhaps  Alcedo  ispida)  abound 
about  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  in  the  streams  above 
the  Huleh  ;  the  raven,  and  carrion  crow  ;  the  Pastor 
rosem  (locust-bird  or  rose-colored  starling,  the  smitr- 
f>iur  of  the  Arabs) ;  the  common  cuckoo  ;  several 
kinds  of  doves  (Dove;  Turtle-dove);  sand-grouse 
{Plerocks),  partridges,  francolins,  quails,  the  great 
bustard,  storks,  both  the  black  and  white  kinds, 
seen  often  in  flocks  of  some  hundreds ;  herons,  cur- 
lews, pelicans,  sea-swallows  (Sterna),  gulls,  &c.,  &c. 
"  Domestic  fowls  are  not  numerous  in  Palestine.  A 
few  barn-door  fowls    may  be    seen    in    the    vil- 


lages; but  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  are  extremely 
rare  "  (so  Porter,  in  Kitto).  (Bittern  ;  Cock  ;  Cor- 
morant ;  Crane  ;  Hen  ;  Heron  ;  Ostrich  ;  Par- 
tridge ;  Peacock  ;  Pelican  ;  Sparrow  ;  Stork  ; 
Swallow  ;  Swan,  &c.) — Reptiles.  Several  kinds  of 
lizards  occur.  The  Lacerta  Stellio,  Linn.,  hardun  of 
the  Arabs,  or  starry  lizard,  is  very  common  in 
ruined  walls,  and  is  killed  by  the  Turks,  as  they 
think  it  mimics  them  saying  their  prayers.  (Lizard.) 
The  [Varan  el  hard  (Psarnmosawus  Stinais ;  "Tor- 
toise ?  ")  is  very  common  in  the  deserts.  The  com- 
mon Greek  tortoise  ( Testudo  Grceca)  Dr.  Wilson  ob- 
served at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan;  fresh-water 
tortoises  (probably  Emus  Caspica)  are  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  upper  part  of  the  country  in  the 
streams  of  Esdrjelon  and  of  the  higher  Jordan  val- 
ley, and  in  the  lakes.  (Tortoise.)  The  chameleon 
{Chameleo  vidgaris)  is  common ;  the  crocodile  (Levi- 
athan) does  not  occur  in  Palestine;  the  Monitor 
Nilodcus  (monitor  of  the  Nile,  an  allied  reptile 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet)  -has 
doubtless  been  confounded  with  it.  In  the  S.  of 
Palestine  especially  geckoes  and  other  reptiles  of 
various  kinds  abound.  Of  Ophidians,  there  are  some 
species  of  Echidna  ;  a  Naia,  several  Tropidonoii,  a 
C'oronella,  a  Coluber  [trivirgatus  ?)  occur ;  and  on 
the  southern  frontier  the  Cerastes  Hasselquistii 
(horned  viper)  has  been  observed.  (Adder  ;  Asp  ; 
Serpent  ;  Viper.)  Frogs  (Rana  esculenta)  abound 
in  the  marshy  pools  of  Palestine  ;  and  are  of  a  large 
size,  but  are  not  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  (Frog.) 
The  tree-frog  {Hyla)  and  toad  (Bufo)  are  also  very 
common. — Fishes.  The  principal  kinds  which  are 
caught  off  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  arc  sup- 
plied by  the  families  Sparidce  (gWt-head,  bream,  &c.), 
Perddce  (perch),  Scomberidce  (mackerel,  &c.),  Raiadce 
(ray),  and  Flenroneclidoe  (flatfish,  flounder,  sole,  &c.). 
The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  been  always  celebrated  for 
its  fish.  Burckhardt  says,  the  most  common  species 
are  the  binny  (Cyprinus  Lepidotus,  allied  to  the 
gold-fish  and  carp),  said  sometimes  to  weigh  seventy 
pounds,  and  the  m€sM,Aes,cr\\)eA  as  a  foot  long  and  five 
inches  broad,  with  a  flat  body  like  the  sole,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  Labridce  (wrasse  family),  and  perhaps 
=  Chromius  Niloticus. — J/oZ^m.sc«  are  numerous.  The 
land-shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  type  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountain  region,  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Clausilia,  and  of  opaque  Bulimi 
and  PupcB  predominating.  On  the  coast  and  in  the 
plains  the  common  shells  of  the  E.  Mediterranean 
ba.sin  abound,  e.  g.  Helix  Pisana,  Helix  Syriaca,  &c. 
In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  occurs  a 
very  interesting  group,  chiefly  confined  to  the  genus 
Helix  (snail  kind),  three  subdivisions  of  which  may 
be  typified  by  Helix  Boisnieri,  Helix  Seetzena,  Helix 
tuberculosa,  recalling,  by  their  thick,  calcareous, 
lustreless  coating,  the  prevalent  types  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Sahara.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
the  prevailing  group  is  a  subdivision  df  the  genus 
Bulimus,  rounded,  semi-pellucid,  and  lustrous,  very 
numerous  in  species,  mostly  peculiar  to  the  district. 
(CoLOViS,  Purple,  Blue;  Onycha ;  Pearl.) — Of  the 
Crustacea  (crabs,  &c.)  we  know  scarcely  any  thing. 
— "  Insects  are  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the 
land  as  to  become  almost  a  plague  "  (Porter,  in  Kitto). 
(Flea  ;  Fly  ;  Gnat  ;  Hornet,  &c.)  The  Lepidoptera 
(butterflies,  moths,  caterpillars,  &c.)  are  as  numer- 
ous and  varied  as  might  be  expected  in  a  land  of  flow- 
ers. All  the  common  butterflies  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are  plentiful  in  the 
cultivated  plains  and  on  the  hill-sides.  (Moth.)  Bees 
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are  common.     (Bee.)     At  least  three  species  of  ! 
scorpions  have    been  distinguished.      (Scorpion.)  j 
Spiders  are  common.     (Spider.)    Locusts  occasion-  ; 
ally  visit  Palestine,  and  do  infinite  damage.  (Cater-  | 
PILLAR ;    Locust  ;    Palmer-worm.)      Ants  are  nu-  j 
merous.     (Axt.)— Of  the  Annelida  (earth-worms, 
leeches,  &c.)  we  have  no  information.      (Horse-  j 
leech;  Leech;  Worm.)    Of  some  other  divisions  | 
of  the  animal  kingdom  we  are  completely  ignorant  | 
(Coral  ;  Sposoe.)— It  has  been  remarked  that  ia  i 
its  physical  character  Palestine  presents  on  a  small 
scale  an  epitome  of  the  natural  features  of  all  re-  j 
gions,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and  tropi-  '. 
cal,  maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable,  and  vol-  | 
canic.     This  fact,  which  has  rendered  the  allusions  ' 
in  the  Scriptures  so  varied  as  to  afford  familiar  il-  i 
lustrations  to  the  people  of  every  climate,  has  had 
its  natural  effect  on  the  zoology  of  the  country.    In  [ 
no  other  district,  not  even  on  the  southern  slopes  j 
of  the  Himalaya,  are  the  t3rpical  fauna  of  so  many 
distinct  regions  and  zones  brought  into  such  close 
juxtaposition. —  The  Climate.     1.   Temperature.   At 
Jerusalem,  January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  July 
and  August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  September 
are  nearly  as  warm.     In  January  the  average  tem- 
perature is  49°-l  Fahrenheit,  and  greatest  cold  28^ ; 
in  July  and  August  the  average  is  78' -4  ;  with  great- 
est heat  92'  in  the  shade  and  143"  in  the  sun.    The 
extreme  range  in  a  single  year  was  52° ;  the  mean 
annual  temperature  65' "6.  Though  varying  so  much 
during  the  different  seasons,  the  climate  is  on  the 
whole  pretty  uniform  from  year  to  year.     The  iso- 
thermal line  of  mean  annual  temperature  of  Jeru- 
salem passes  through  California,  Alabama  (a  little 
X.  of  Mobile),  Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira,  and  the 
Bermudas.     According  to  Dr.  Barclay,  there  is  a 
close  analogy  in  temperature  and  the  periodicity  of 
the  seasons  between  Palestine  and  California.     The 
heat,  though  extreme  during  the  four  midsummer 
months,  is  much  alleviated  by  a  sea-breeze  from  the 
N.  W.,  which  blows  with  great  regularity  from   10 
A.  M.  till  10  p.  M.     The  heat  is  rarely  oppressive  at 
Jerusalem,  except  when  the  sirocco  blows.  (Wind.) 
During  January  and  February  s.vow  often  falls  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not 
make  its  appearance  for  several  years  together. 
Thin  ice  is  occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets  of 
water,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.     (Frost.)    2. 
Rain.     Dr.  Barclay's  observations  show  that  the 
greatest  fall  of  rain  at  Jerusalem  in  a  single  year 
was  85  inches  and  the  smallest  44,  the  mean  being 
61-6  inches.     The  greatest  fall  in  any  one  month 
(December,  1850)  was  33'8  inches,  and  the  greatest 
ia  three  months  (December,  1850-February,  1851) 
72-4.     But  the  average  rain-fall  of  London  during 
the  whole  year  is  only  25  inches,  and  in  the  wettest 
parts  of  England,  e.  g.  Cumberland  and  Devon,  it 
rarely  exceeds  60  inches.     The  annual  rain-fall  at 
Fort  Crawford,  Wisconsin,  is  30  inches ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  38  inches   {Xeui  American 
Cyelopcedia);  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 44  inches; 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  48  inches  (Prof  D. 
Olmsted).     As  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Lk.  xii. 
54),  the  rains  at  Jerusalem,  &c.,  come  chiefly  from 
the  S.  or  S.  W.     They  commence  at  the   end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  continue 
with  greater  or  less  constancy  till  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary or  middle  of  March,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  till  the  end  of  April.     Between  April  and 
November  there  ia,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  fine  weather,  and  skies 
without  a  cloud.     Thus  the  vear  divides  itself  into 


two  seasons — "  winter  and  summer  " — "  cold  anj 
heat " — "  seed-time  and  harvest"  During  the  sum. 
mer  the  dews  are  very  heavy,  and  often  saturate  the 
traveller's  tent  as  if  a  shower  had  passed  over  it 
The  nights,  especially  toward  sunrise,  are  very  cold, 
and  thick  fogs  or  mists  are  common  all  over  the 
country.  Thunder-storms  of  great  violence  are  fre- 
quent during  the  winter  months.  (Dew  ;  Rais  ; 
TH0.NDER.)  3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  the  lowland  districts,  the  heat  is  much 
greater  and  more  oppressive,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  any 
breeze,  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  man-^ 
ner  in  which  the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by 
the  enclosing  heights ;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  due  to  the  depth  below  the  sea- 
level  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  this  very  d 
pressed  region.  The  harvest  in  the  Jordan  valle; 
is  fully  a  month  in  advance  of  that  on  the  highlan 
and  the  fields  of  wheat  are  still  green  on  the  lattef 
when  the  grain  is  being  threshed  in  the  former.  4. 
The  climate  of  the  maritime  lowland  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
but,  being  much  more  elevated,  and  exposed  on  its 
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This  district  retains  much  tropical  v^et»iS  ■ 
tion.     Here,  also,  the  harvest  is  in  advance  of  that*  ■ 
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western  side  to  the  sea-breeze,  is  not  so  oppressive-j 
much  tropical  v^etM 
is  in  advance  of  that^ 
in  the  winter  months, 
regions  is  very  similar 
;,  or  the  maritime  dis^ 

tricts  of  the  north  of  Italy.     The  preceding  article! 


of  the  mountain  districts.  In  the  winter  months, 
however,  the  climate  of  these  regions  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  south  of  France,  or  the  maritime  dis^  I 

icle^  I 
is   principally  abridged  from   the   original  article 
written,  except  the  Botany   and  Zoology,  by  Mr. 
Grove. 

Pal'ia  (Heb.  disiinffuished,  Ges.),  second  son  of 
Reuben,  and  father  of  Eliab  (Ex.  vi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi. 
5,  8 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3) ;  founder  of  the  family  of  Palli- 

ITES. 

Pal'ln-Ites  (fr.  Heb),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
Pallu  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

*Palin  [pahm].     Hand;  Palm-tree. 

*  Palm'er-ist  [pahm-]  =  the  Falma  Chrisli  {palm 

of  Christ),  or  castor-oil  plant  (Jon.  iv.  6,  marg.).  ^  _ 
GOCRD  1.  ^  I 

Palm'er-wonn  [pahm'er-wurml  (i.  e.  the  pilgrim-     ^ 
worm,  a  voracious,  hairy  caterpillar,  the  larva  ot 
some  butterfly  or  moth),  the  A.  V.  translation  of  tin 
Heb.  ffdzdm  (Joel  i.  4,  il  25 ;  Am.  iv.  9).      Bochart 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  gdzdm  denotes  some 
species  of  LOcrsT.     The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  (and  !^'^ 
Gesenius  and  Oedmann)  understand  some  locu- 
larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.     Tychsen  identifies  tli 
ffcbidm  with  the   Oryllus  cristatus,  Linn.,  a  Soiit 
African  species  of  cricket      Mr.  Houghton  prefer-, 
with  Michaelis,  Gosse  (in  Fdrbaim),  &c.,  to  foll<i" 
the  LXX.  (Gr.  lampe)  and  Vulgate  (L.  ervra)  in 
rendering  the  Hebrew  word  by  Caterpillar.    Cater- 
pillars are  the  larva  or  immature  forms  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects  (butterflies,  moths,  &c.),  various  sorts 
of  which  often  do  great  damage  to  fruit-trees  ami 
other  vegetation. 

•  Pal-mo'nl  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  marginal  readirij 
in  Dan.  viii.  13,  A.  V.  text  "that  certain."     It  '<■ 


Palm'-trre    [pahm-]  (Heb. /dwdr/  Gr.  phiiinhX 
Under  this  generic  term  many  species  arc  botani- 
cally  included ;  but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  tli 
Date-palm,  the  Phoenix  dactylifera  of  Linn.TUS.     I 
grew  very  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  Levan:, 
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but  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  regions. 
The  palm-tree  is  dioscious  (i.  e.  the  male  and  female 
■iiiwcrs  grow  on  different  trees)  and  endogenous  (i.  e. 
growing  from  within  outward,  like  the  cornstalk). 


I)at«-palm  (i%(cnt«  daet]/lifera).—(Fbn.) 

The  date-palm  attains  a  height  of  from  thirty  or  forty 
to  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  It  seldom  bears  fruit  till 
.-ix  or  eight  (or  even  ten)  years  after  it  is  planted, 
I'ut  continues  to  be  productive  for  100  years,  yield- 
ing an  average  crop  of  perhaps  100  lbs.  for  a  year 
(>o  Dr.  Hamilton  in  Fairbairn).  The  Arabs  feed 
their  camels  on  the  abortive  fruit  and  the  date-stones 

■I  aground  down.  "  From  the  leaves  they  make  couches, 
llbaskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps;  from 
'the_  trunk,  cages  for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for 
their  gardens ;  and  other  parts  of  the  tree  furnish 
iiiel.  From  the  fibrous  webs  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves 
thread  is  procured,  which  is  twisted  into  ropes  and 
rigging ;  and  from  the  sap,  which  is  collected  by  cut- 
ting off  the  head  of  the  palm,  and  scooping  out  a 
hollow  in  its  stem,  a  spirituous  liquor  is  prepared  " 
( BenndCs  Botany,  quoted  in  Fairbairn).  The  follow- 
ing places  may  be  enumerated  from  the  Bible  as 
having  some  connection  with  the  palm-tree,  either 
in  the  derivation  of  the  name,  or  in  the  mention  of 
the  tree  as  growing  on  the  spot.  (1.)  At  Elim 
were  "twelve  wells  (fountains)  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm-trees  "  (Ex.  xv.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
»)•    (2.)  Elath  (Deut.  ii.  8;  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  K.  xiv. 


22,  xvi.  6;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2)  may  likewise 
mean  the  palm-trees.  (3.)  No  place  in  Scripture  is 
so  closely  associated  with  the  subject  before  us  as 
Jericho,  "  the  city  of  palm-trees."  Its  rich  palm- 
groves  are  connected  with  two  very  different  periods 
— with  that  of  Moses,  Joshua,  &c.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ; 
Judg.  i.  16,  iii.  13;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  16)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  evangelists  on  the  other. 
What  the  extent  of  these  palm-groves  may  have 
been  in  the  desolate  period  of  Jericho  we  cannot 
tell;  but  they  were  renowned  in  the  time  of  the 
Gospels  and  Josephus.  The  Jewish  historian  men- 
tions the  luxuriance  of  these  trees  again  and  again. 
Herod  the  Great  took  great  interest  in  the  palm- 
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Fruit  of  Date-palm.— <Fbn.) 

groves  of  Jericho.  (4.)  Hazezox-tamar  {the  felling 
of  the  palm-tree)  is  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  1)  and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  2) ;  =  En-gedi.  (5.)  Baal  tamar  had  the  same 
element  in  its  name,  and  doubtless  the  same  char- 
acteristic in  its  scenery  (Judg.  xx.  33).  It  could 
not  have  been  far  from  "  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  " 
(Judg.  iv.  5),  and  may  have  been  (so  Stanley)  iden- 
tical with  it.  (6.)  Tamar  (the  palm)  is  set  before  us 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (Ez.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28). 
(T.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tadmor, 
afterward  the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another  desert 
frontier  far  to  the  N.  E.  of  tamar,  is  primarily  the 
same  word.  (8.)  Bethany  {the  home  of  dates)  re- 
minds us  that  the  palm  grew  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  helps  our  realization 
of  our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  peo- 
ple "  took  branches  of  palm-trees  and  went  forth  to 
meet  Him  "  (Jn.  xii.  13  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  15).  (9.) 
Phenicia  or  Phenice  (Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  3,  xx.  2)  is  in 
all  probability  derived  from  the  Greek  phoinix  =  a 
palm.  (10.)  Phenice  (Gr.  Phoinix)  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  the  harbor  which  St.  Paul  was  prevented  by 
the  storm  from  reaching  (xxvii.  12),  has  doubtless 
the  same  derivation. — ^From  the  passages  where 
there  is  a  literal  reference  to  the  palm-tree,  we  may 
pass  to  the  emblematical  uses  of  it  in  Scripture. 
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Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  following: — (1.) 
The  striking  appearance  of  the  tree,  its  uprightness 
and  beauty,  would  naturally  suggest  the  giving  of 
its  name  occasionally  to  women  ("Tamar,"  Gren. 
xxxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiiL  1,  xiv.  27).  (2.)  We  have 
notices  of  the  employment  of  this  form  in  decorative 
art,  both  in  the  real  Temple  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  iii. 
6;  1  K.  vi.  29,  32,  35,  vii.  36),  and  in  the  visionary 
temple  of  Ezekiel  (Ez.  xl.  16  ff.,  xli.  18  ff.).  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  in  relief.  It  was  a  natural 
and  doubtless  customary  kind  of  ornamentation  in 
Eastern  architecture.  Jeremiah  compares  the  idols 
of  the  heathen  (rigid  and  motionless  ?)  to  the  palm- 
tree  (Jer.  X.  4,  5).  (3.)  With  a  tree  so  abundant 
in  Judea,  and  so  marked  in  its  growth  and  appear- 
ance, as  the  p.ilm,  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that 
it  does  not  appear  more  frequently  in  the  imagery 
of  the  0.  T.  There  is,  however,  in  Psalm  xciL  12 
the  familiar  comparison,  "  The  righteous  shall  flour- 
ish like  the  palm-tree,"  which  suggests  a  world  of 
illustration,  whether  respect  be  had  to  the  orderly 
and  regular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fruitfulness,  the 
perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at 
which  the  foliage  grows,  as  far  as  possible  from 
earth  and  as  near  as  possible  to  heaven.  Perhaps 
no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wkh  to 
pursue  the  comparison,  than  the  elasticity  of  the 
fibre  of  the  palm,  and  its  determined  growth  upward 
even  when  loaded  with  weights.  (4.)  The  passage 
in  Rev.  viL  9,  where  the  glorified  of  all  nations  are 
described  as  "clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in 
their  hands,"  might  seem  to  us  a  purely  classical 
image,  drawn  from  the  Greek  games,  the  victors  in 
which  carried  palms  in  their  hands.  But  palm- 
branches  were  used  by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and 
peace  (1  Mc.  xiii.  51 ;  2  Mc.  x.  7,  xiv.  4  ;  comp.  Jn. 
xii.  13,  and  2  Esd.  ii.  44-47).— The  industrial  and 
domestic  uses  of  the  palm  (see  above)  are  very  nu- 
merous :  but  there  is  no  clear  allusion  to  them  in 
the  Bible.  That  the  ancient  Orientals,  however, 
made  use  of  wixe  and  honey  obtained  from  the 
palm-tree  is  evident  from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  honey  men- 
tioned in  some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2 
Chr.  ixxi.  5  the  margin  has  "dates.")  There  may 
also  in  Cant.  vii.  8,  "  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm-tree,  I 
will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof,"  be  a  reference 
to  climbing  for  fruit.  So  in  ii.  3  and  elsewhere 
(e.  g.  Ps.  i.  3)  the  fruit  of  the  palm  may  be  intended : 
but  this  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  curious  that  this 
tree,  once  so  abundant  in  Judejt,  is  now  compara- 
tively rare,  except  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  in  the 
old  Phenicia  about  Beirut.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  just  one  palm-tree  at  Jericho ;  but  that  is  now 
gone  (so  Dr.  Howson).  Old  trunks  are  washed  up 
in  the  Dead  Sea,  In  Vespasian's  medal  (Jerusa- 
lem) the  daughter  of  Judea  is  mourning  under  a 
palm-tree. 

Pal'sf  rpawl'ze],  contracted  from  parahisis  (L.)  fr. 
Gr.  paraliutis  (literally  =  a  loosetimp  aside,  then  a 
disahliufl  the  nerves  of  a  part  of  the  body,  after- 
ward also  of  the  whole  body,  L.  &  S.,  Celsus).     Medi- 

CI.VE. 

Pal'tl  (Heb.  deliv^anee  of  Jehovah,  Gcs.),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  twelve  spies ;  son  of  Raphu  (Num. 
xiii.  9). 

Pll'tl-el  (Heb.  deUveranre  of  Ood),  son  of  Azzan, 
and  prince  of  Issachar  (Num.  xx.xiv.  26);  one  of  the 
twelve  appointed  to  divide  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
W.  of  Jordan. 

Pal'tite  (fr.  Heb.  =  desceiidant  of  Pelet  or  one  from 
Peletf  perhaps   a    corruption  of   Pelomte),   the. 
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Helez  "  the  Paltite "  is  named  in  2  Sam. 
among  David's  "  thirty  "  valiant  men. 

Pam-pbyli-a  [-fil-]"(L.  fr.  Gt.  =  every  lribe,\.  t, 
a  people  made  up  of  various  tribes,  Hdt.),  one  of  the 
coast-regions  in  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Cilicu 
on  the  E.,  PisiniA  on  the  N.,  and  Lycia  on  the  W. 
In  the  invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes  b.  c.  480, 
while  Cilicia  contributed  one  hundred  ships  and 
Lycia  fifty,  Pamphylia  sent  only  thirty.  The  name 
probably  then  embraced  little  more  than  the  crescent 
of  comparatively  level  ground  between  the  Taurus 
Mountains  and  the  sea.  Pamphylia  came  under  th" 
Roman  sway  after  the  death  of  Attalcs,  king  ■ 
Asia,  b.  c.  133.  In  St.  Paul's  time  not  only  w..- 
Pamphylia  a  regular  province,  but  the  EmiK-ror 
Claudius  had  united  Lycia  with  it,  and  probably 
also  a  good  part  of  Pisidia.  It  was  in  Pamphylia 
that  St.  Paul  first  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Cyprus.  He  and  Barnabas  sailed  up 
the  river  Oestrus  to  Perga  (Acts  xiii.  13).  Here  John 
Mark  left  them  (ib.,  xv.  38).  Here  they  preached  the 
Gospel  on  their  return  from  the  interior  (xiv.  24,  25). 
We  may  conclude,  from  Acts  ii.  10,  that  there  were 
many  Jews  in  the  province  (comp.  1  Mc.  xv.  23) ; 
and  possibly  Perga  had  a  svnagogue.  The  two  mis- 
sionaries finally  left  Pamphylia  by  its  chief  seaport, 
Attalia.  Many  years  afterward  St.  Paul  sailed 
near  the  coast,  through  "  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia"  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 

Pan.     Of  the  six  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  in 
the  A.  v.,  viz.  ciyor  (translated  usually  "  laver), 
rnahuhafh  or  machsbaik,  masreth,  sir,  pdrur,  tsUakdh 
or  tseldchdh,  two,  viz.  tnahtibath   or  machdbath  an  i 
masrelh,  seem  to  imply  a  shallow  pan  or  plate,  such :: 
is  used  by  Bedouins  and  Syrians  for  baking  or  driv- 
ing rapidly  their  cakes  of  meal,  such  as  were  used  in 
legal  oblations  (Altar  ;  Bread)  :  the  others,  espr- 
cially  sir  (usually  translated  "  caldron  "  or  "  pot  " 
a  deeper  vessel  or  caldron  for  boiling  meat,  plac^ 
during  the  process  on  three  stones. 

Pan'nag  (Heb.,  of  uncertain  etymology,  Ges. ;  see 
below),  perhaps  an  article  of  commerce  exportoii 
from  Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17  only).    A  coi 
parison  of  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  with  Gen.  xliii.  1 
leads  to  the  supposition  (so  Mr.  Bevan)  that  panti" 
■=■  some  of  the  spices  grown  in  Palestine.  The  LX.X  . 
in  rendering  it  kasia  (=  cassia),  favors  this  opinion. 
Hitzig  observes  that  a  similar  term  occurs  in  Sanscrit 
{pamiaga)  for  an  aromatic  plant.     The  Syriac  ver- 
sion understands  by  it  millet  {Patiicum  miliacewr 
Gesenius  says,  "  perhaps  a  kind  of  pastry  or  «f< 
caie."    Fairbaim  {on  Ez.  1.  c),  Henderson,  and  tin 
A.  V.  favor  its  being  the  name  of  a  place  where  fiiu' 
wheat  grew  (comp.  Missith). 

Paper  (fr.  Papyrus).    Writing. 

•Paper-reeds,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  IIc'i 
plural  ^droth  (Is.  xix.  7  only).  Gesenius,  Ro.-*enmi.l 
ler,  Fiirst,  J.  A.  Alexander  (on  Is.  1.  c),  Barnes,  Ayr.'. 
&c.,  make  ^droth  =  naked  places,  without  trees,  i.  r 
meadows  or  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nil*'. 
The  Hebrew  here  translated  "  brooks  "  in  the  A.  ^  • 
is  the  singular  yeor,  applied  to  the  Nile.  Brook  2  : 
Reed  2 ;  Writing. 

Pa'phos  (Gr.,  said  to  have  been  named  from  it- 
founder,  son  of  Pygmalion),  a  town  at  the  W.  emi 
of  Cyprus,  connected  by  a  road  with  Salami?  at  tli- 
E.  end.  According  to  Greek  writers,  Puplios  w;i 
founded  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ( 1 1 84  b.  c. ). 
Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on  their  first  missi"!"- 
arv  expedition,  "  through  the  isle,"  from  Salamis  to 
Pa'phos  (Acts  xiii.  6).  At  Paphos  Elvma.s  wa- 
struck  bUnd,  and  Sergius  Paulus  became  a  believer. 
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The  great  characteristic  of  Paphos  was  the  licen- 1 
tious  worsliip  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was  here 
tabled  to  have  risen  from  the  sea.  (Ashtoreth.) 
Her  temple,  however,  was  at  "  Old  Paphos,"  now 
called  Kuklia.  The  harbor  and  the  chief  town  were 
at  "New  Paphos,"  at  some  little  distance.  The 
place  is  still  called  Baffa. 

iPa-py  ros  (L.  fr.  Gr.  papvros).  Eked  2. 
Para-ble  (Heb.  mdshdl ;  Gr.  parahole  ;  L.  para- 
hola).  The  distinction  between  the  Parable  and  one 
cognate  form  of  teaching  has  been  discussed  under 
the  article  Fable,  originally,  like  this,  by  Prof. 
Plumptre.  Something  remains  to  be  said  (I.)  as  to 
the  word,  (II.)  as  to  the  Parables  of  the  Gospels, 
(111.)  as  to  the  laws  of  their  interpretation.  (I.) 
The  word  parable,  in  Gr.  parahole,  does  not  of  itself 
imply  a  narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
iliffering  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some,  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced 
within  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  Hellenistic 
Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider  meaning,  co- 
k  extensive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  mcu'hdl,  for  which 
I  the  LXX.  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  make  it 
the  equivalent.  That  word  (=  srmilUude)  had  a 
large  range  of  application,  and  was  applied  some- 
tunes  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv. 
13 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  20,  A.  V.  "  proverb  "  in  these),  some- 
times to  dark  prophetic  utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7, 
18,  xxiv.  3  ;  Ez.  xx.  49,  A.  Y.  "  parable  "  in  these), 
sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2,  A.  V. 
"parable ; "  Prov.  i.  6,  A.  V.  "  proverb  "),  or  meta- 
phors expanded  into  a  narrative  (Ez.  xii.  22,  A.  V. 
,  "proverb").     (Poetry,  Hebrew  ;  Proverbs,  Book 

I  of;  Riddle.)  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  parahole  is 
used  with  a  like  latitude.  While  attached  most  fre- 
quently to  the  illustrations,  which  have  given  it  a 
epecial  meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  short  saying  or 
"  proverb  "  (Lk.  iv.  23),  to  a  mere  comparison  with- 
out a  narrative  (Mat.  xxiv.  82),  to  the  figurative 
character  of  the  Levitical  ordinances  (Heb.  ix.  9, 
A.  V.  "  figure  "),  or  of  single  facts  in  patriarchal 
history  (xi.  19,  A.  V.  "  figure  ").  II.  The  Parable 
differs  from  the  Myth  in  being  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious deliberate  choice,  not  the  growth  of  an  un- 
conscious realism,  personifying  attributes,  appear- 
ing, no  one  knows  how,  in  popular  belief.  It  differs 
from  the  Allegory,  in  that  the  latter,  with  its  direct 
personification  of  ideas  or  attributes,  and  the  names 
which  designate  them,  involves  really  no  comparison. 
The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  appear,  as  in  a 
drama,  in  their  own  character  and  costume.  The 
allegory  is  self  interpreting.  The  parable  demands 
attention,  insight,  sometimes  an  actual  explanation. 
It  differs  lastly  from  the  proverb,  in  that  it  must  in- 
clude a  similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb 
may  assert,  without  a  similitude,  some  wide  gener- 
alization of  experience.  To  understand  the  relation 
of  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teach- 
1  ing,  we  must  go  back  to  the  use  made  of  them  by 
I  previous  or  contemporary  teachers.  They  appear 
frequently  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash  (Yersioks, 
AsciENT  [Targcm]),  and  are  ascribed  to  Hillel, 
Shammai,  and  other  great  Rabbis  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.  Later  Jewish  writers  have  seen 
in  this  employment  of  parables  a  condescension  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  can- 
not be  taught  otherwise.  For  them,  as  for  women 
or  children,  parables  are  the  natural  and  fit  meth- 
od of  instruction.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  represents  the  use  made  of  them  by 
the  Rabbis  of  our  Lord's  time.  The  language  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach  confines  them  to  the  scribe  who  de- 


votes himself  .to  study  (Eccl.  xxxviii.  33,  xxxix.  2, 3). 
For  the  great  mass  of  men  the  scribes  and  teachers 
of  the  Law  probably  had  simply  rules  and  precepts, 
often,  perhaps,  burdensome  (Mat.  xxiii.  3,  4),  forms 
of  prayer  (Lk.  xi.  1),  appointed  times  of  fasting  and 
hours  of  devotion  (Mk.  ii.  18).  The  parable  was 
made  the  instrument  for  teaching  the  young  disci- 
ple to  discern  the  treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  the 
"  accursed  "  multitude  were  ignorant.  The  teaching 
of  our  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry 
was,  in  every  way,  the  opposite  of  this.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  "  words 
of  grace  "  which  He  spake, "  not  as  the  scribes."  So 
for  some  months  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  and 
on  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught 
in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  parable.  But 
then,  there  comes  a  change.  The  direct  teaching  was 
met  with  scorn,  unbelief,  hardness,  and  He  seems 
for  a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took  the 
form  of  parables.  The  question  of  the  disciples 
(Mat.  xiii.  10)  implies  that  they  were  astonished. 
Their  Master  was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the 
parables  and  dark  sayings  which  the  Rabbis  re- 
served for  their  chosen  disciples.  Here,  for  them, 
were  two  grounds  of  wonder.  Here,  for  us,  is  the 
key  to  the  explanation  which  He  gave,  that  He 
had  chosen  this  form  of  teaching  because  the  peo- 
ple were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (xiii.  13),  and  in 
order  that  they  might  remain  so  (Mk.  iv.  12).  Two 
interpretations  have  been  given  of  thtse  woids.  (1.) 
Spiritual  truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves 
hard  and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won  to 
them  by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  The  par- 
able was  to  educate  those  who  were  children  in  age 
or  character.  (2.)  Others,  again,  have  seen  in  this 
use  of  parables  something  of  a  penal  character. 
Men  have  set  themselves  against  the  truth,  and 
therefore  it  is  hid  from  their  eyes,  and  presented  to 
them  in  forms  not  easy  for  them  to  recognize  it. 
To  the  inner  circle  of  the  chosen  it  is  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  those 
who  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in  par- 
ables.— Neither  view  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Each 
contains  a  partial  truth.  The  worth  of  parables, 
as  instruments  of  teaching,  lies  in  their  being  at 
once  a  test  of  character,  and  in  their  presenting 
each  form  of  character  with  that  which,  as  a  penal- 
ty or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it.  They  « ithdraw  the 
light  from  those  who  love  darkness.  They  protect 
the  truth  which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery  of 
the  scoffer.  They  leave  something  even  with  the 
careless  which  may  be  interpreted  and  understood 
afterward.  They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
seekers  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
parable,  and  will  not  rest  until  the  teacher  has  ex- 
plained it.  In  this  way  the  parable  did  its  work, 
found  out  the  fit  hearers  and  led  them  on.  Each 
parable  may  have  been  repeated  with  greater  or 
less  variation  (e.  g.  of  the  Pounds  and  Talents,  Mat. 
XXV.  and  Lk.  xix. ;  of  the  Supper,  Mat.  xxii.  and 
Lk.  xiv.).  Probably  there  were  many  of  which  we 
have  no  record  (Mat.  xiii.  34;  Mk.  iv.  33).  In 
those  which  remain  it  is  possible  to  trace  something 
like  an  order.  (A.)  There  is  the  group  which  have 
for  their  subject  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Kingdom. 
Under  this  head  we  have — 1.  The  Sower  (Mat.  xiii. ; 
Mk.  iv. ;  Lk.  viii.).  2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Mat. 
xiii.).  3.  The  Mustard-Seed  (xiii.;  Mk.  iv.).  4. 
The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (iv.).  5.  The 
Leaven  (Mat.  xiii.).  6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (xiii.). 
7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (xiii.).  8.  The  Net 
cast  into  the  Sea  (xiii.).    (B.)  The  next  parables, 
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uttered  some  months  afterward,  are  of  a  different 
type  and  occupy  a  different  position.  They  are 
drawn  from  the  life  of  men  rather  than  from  the 
world  of  nature.  Often  they  occur,  not,  as  in  Mat. 
xiii.,  in  discourses  to  the  multitude,  but  in  answers 
to  questions  of  the  disciples  or  other  inquirers. 
Thev  are  such  as— 9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Lk.  vii.). 
10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Mat.  xviii.).  11.  The 
Good  Samaritan  (Lk.  x.).  12.  The  Friend  at  Mid- 
night (xi.).  13.  The  Rich  Fool  (xii.).  14.  The  Wed- 
ding Feast  (xii.).  15.  The  Fig-Tree  (xiii.).  16.  The 
Great  Supper  (xiv.).  17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Mat. 
xviii. ;  Lk.  xv.).  18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money 
(xv.).  19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (xv.).  20.  The  Unjust 
Steward  (xvi.).  21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
(xvi.).  22.  The  Unjust  Judge  (xviii.).  23.  The 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (xviii.).  24.  The  Labor- 
ers in  the  Vineyard  (Mat.  xx.).  (C.)  Toward  the 
close  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  the  parables  are  again 
theocratic,  but  the  phase  of  the  Divine' Kingdom, 
on  which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of  its  final  con- 
summation. To  this  class  we  mav  refer — 25.  The 
Pounds  (Lk.  xix.).  26.  The  Two  Sons  (Mat.  xxi.). 
27.  The  Vinevard  let  out  to  Husbandmen,  (xxi. ; 
Mk.  xii.;  Lk.xx.).  28.  The  Marriage-Feast  (Mat. 
xxii.).  29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (xxv.). 
30.  The  Talents  (xxv.).  31.  The  Sheep  and  the 
Goats  (xxv.).  The  greater  part  of  the  parables  of 
the  first  and  third  groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew, 
emphatically  the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those 
of  the  second  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  St. 
Luke.  in.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by  none 
with  greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chrysostom, 
that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose  for  each  parable, 
and  that  our  aim  must  be  to  discern  this,  not  to  find 
a  special  significance  in  each  circumstance  or  inci- 
dent. It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this 
canon  of  interpretation  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the 
full  meaning  of  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
In  the  great  patterns  of  interpretation  which  He 
himself  has  given  us,  there  is  more  than  this.  Not 
only  the  sower,  and  the  seed,  and  the  several  soils 
have  their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have 
each  of  them  a  significance.  The  explanation  of 
the  wheat  and  tares,  given  with  less  fulness,  ia 
equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
two  instances  that  -we  are,  at  least,  justified  in 
looking  for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  ac- 
cessories of  a  parable.  But  no  such  interpretation 
can  claim  authority.  The  very  form  of  the  teach- 
ing makes  it  probable  that  there  may  be,  in  any 
case,  more  than  one  legitimate  explanation.  The 
outward  fact  in  nature,  or  in  social  life,  may  cor- 
respond to  spiritual  facts  at  once  in  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  A  parable  may  be  at  once  ethical,  and 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  prophetic.  There 
is  thus  a  wide  field  open  to  the  discernment  of  the 
interpreter.  There  are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  (l.)The  analogies  must 
be  real,  not  arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parables  are  to  be 
considered  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  one  is  not  to  override  or  encroach  upon  the 
lessons  taught  by  others.  (3.)  The  direct  teaching 
of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to  which  all  our  in- 
terpretations are  to  be  referred,  and  by  which  they 
are  to  be  measured.     Jesus  Christ. 

Par'a-dLse  (Heb. /)arc/e«/  Gt.  paradeisos;  L.  para- 
ditwi;  see  below).  Questions  as  to  the  nature  and 
locality  of  Paradise  as  =  the  garden  of  Geh.  ii.  and 


iii.  are  discussed  under  Eden  1.  It  remains  to 
the  history  of  the  word  and  the  associations  coi 
nected  with  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  later  books 
the  0.  T.  and  in  the  language  of  Chr>st  and 
apostles.  The  word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  tl 
above  form  in  Neh.  ii.  8,  and  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  and  Cant 
iv.  13,  may  be  classed,  with  hardly  a  doubt,  as  of 
Aryan  rather  than  of  Shemitic  origin.  It  first  ap^J 
pears  in  Greek  as  coming  straight  from  Perslajl 
Greek  lexicographers  classify  it  as  a  Persian  word,  ^ 
Modern  philologists  accept  the  same  conclusion  with 
hardly  a  dissentient  voice  (so  Prof.  Plumptre,  origi, .. 
nal  author  of  this  article).  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &ejn 
compare  the  Sanscrit  paradega  {=  a  refjinn  of  sw^ 
passing  beauty),  Armenian  pardes  (=  a  garden  [or 
park]  around  the  house),  &c.  In  Xenophon  the  word 
occurs  frequently,  and  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the 
scene  which  it  implied.  A  wide,  open  park,  enclosed 
against  injury,  yet  with  its  natural  beauty  unspoiled, 
with  stalely  forest-trees,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit, 
watered  by  clear  streams,  on  whose  banks  roved 
large  herds  of  antelopes  or  sheep — this  was  ([)•■ 
scenery  which  connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  tin 
Greek  traveller  with  the  w^ord  paradeisos,  and  for 
which  his  own  language. supplied  no  precise  equiva- 
lent. Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
general  admixture  of  Orientalisms  in  the  later  Greek 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  word  gained 
a  recognized  place,  and  the  LXX.  chose  it  for  a  new 
use  which  gave  it  a  higher  worth,  and  secured  for  it 
a  more  perennial  life.  They  applied  the  word  to 
the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  23 ;  Joel  ii.  8), 
and  used  it  whenever  there  was  any  allusion  to  the 
fair  region  which  had  been  the  first  blissful  home  of 
man.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  "  as  the  para- 
dise of  God  "  (Gen.  xiii.  10 ;  compare  Ez.  xxxi.  1-9). 
"Paradise,"  with  no  other  word  to  qualify  it,  be- 
came the  bright  region  which  man  had  lost,  which 
was  guarded  by  the  flaming  sword.  Soon  a  new 
hope  sprang  up.  There  was  a  paradise  still  into 
which  man  might  hope  to  enter.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  ascertain  with  what  associations 
the  word  was  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  and  other  countries  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore  we  may  attach 
to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  In  this  as  in  other 
instances  we  may  distinguish  three  modes  of  thought, 
each  with  marked  characteristics,  yet  often  blended 
together  in  different  proportions,  and  melting  one 
into  the  other  by  hardly  perceptible  degrees.  Each 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
theologians.  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  stands 
apart  from  and  above  all.  (1.)  To  the  Idealist 
school  of  Alexasdiiia,  of  which  Philo  is  the  rep- 
resentative, paradise  was  nothing  more  than  a  sra- 
bol  and  an  allegory.  Spiritual  perfection  w  as  the 
only  paradise.  The  trees  that  grew  in  it  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  spiritual  man  ;  their  fruits  were  lifo, 
and  knowledge,  and  immortality.  The  four  rivers 
from  one  source  are  the  four  virtues  of  the  later 
Platonists,  each  derived  from  the  same  source  of 
goodness.  (2.)  The  Rabbinic  schools  of  ralestino, 
on  the  contrary,  had  their  descriptions,  definite  ami 
detailed,  a  complete  topography  of  the  unseen  world. 
It  was  far  off  in  the  distant  East,  further  than  the 
foot  of  man  had  trod.  It  was  a  region  of  the  world  ot 
the  dead,  of  Sfigdt  (Hell),  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
Gehenna  was  on  one  side,  Avith  its  flames  and  tor- 
ments. Paradise  on  the  other,  the  intermediate 
home  of  the  blessed.  Or.  again,  paradise  was 
neither  on  the  earth,  nor  within  it,  but  above  it,  m 
the  third  heave-v,  or  in  some  higher  orb.    Or  there 
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were  two  paradises,  the  upper  and  the  lower — one 
in  heaven,  for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights 
of  holiness — one  in  earth,  for  those  who  had  lived 
but  decently,  and  the  heavenly  paradise  was  sixty 
times  as  large  as  the  whole  lower  earth.  Each  had 
seven  palaces  with  their  appropriate  dwellers. 
Angels  there  arrayed  the  righteous  dead  in  new 
robes  of  glory,  and  placed  on  their  heads  diadems 
of  gold  and  pearls.  Paradise  had  no  night.  Its 
pavement  was  of  precious  stones.  Fragrant,  heal- 
ing plants  grew  on  the  banks  of  its  streams.  From 
this  loTter  paradise  the  souls  rose  on  Sabbaths  and 
feast-days  to  the  higher,  where  every  day  Jehovah 
held  council  with  His  saints.  (3.)  Out  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  theories  of  the  Rabbis,  there  grew  a 
broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  ac- 
I  cepted  without  discussion,  blending  with  their  best 
hopes.  Their  prayer  for  the  dying  or  the  dead  was 
that  his  soul  might  rest  in  paradise,  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported 
by  Josephus,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like  them,  were 
not  trained  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  living  in  a 
eimple  and  more  child-like  faith.  To  them,  accord- 
ingly, paradise  was  a  far-ofif  land,  a  region  where 
there  was  no  scorching  heat,  no  consuming  cold, 
where  the  soft  west-wind  from  the  ocean  blew  for 
evermore.  The  visions  of  2  Esd.  ii.  19,  kc,  though 
not  without  an  admixture  of  Christian  thoughts  and 
phrases,  may  represent  this  phase  of  feeling. — It  is 
with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with  that  of 
either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the  language 
of  the  X.  T.  connects  itself.  The  old  word  is  kept, 
and  is  raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, indeed,  that  the  word  "  paradise  "  nowhere 
occurs  in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His 
intercourse  with  His  own  disciples.  Connected  as 
it  had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  best  word  for  those 
whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life. 
For  them,  accordingly,  "  the  kingdom  of  Heaven," 
"  the  kingdom  of  God,"  are  the  terms  most  dwelt 
on.  With  the  thief  dying  on  the  cross  the  case  was 
different.  We  can  assume  nothing  in  the  robber- 
outlaw  but  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  popular 
■,  I  belief.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him  what  he 
I  I  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  immediate  rest  and 
I  I  peace.  The  word  Paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to  other 
Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy — the  greatest  contrast 
possible  to  the  thirst,  and  agony,  and  shame  of  the 
hours  upon  the  cross  (Lk.  xxiii.  42,  43).  There  is 
a  like  significance  in  the  general  absence  of  the 
word  from  the  language  of  the  Epistles.  Here  also 
it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching.  It  oc- 
curs only  in  passages  that  are  apocalyptic,  and, 
therefore,  almost  of  necessity  symbolic  (2  Cor.  xii. 
3 ;  Rev.  ii.  T).  The  thing,  though  not  the  word,  ap- 
pears in  the  closing  visions  of  Rev.  xxii.  (4.)  The 
eager  curiosity  which  prompts  men  to  press  on  into 
tiie  things  behind  the  veil,  has  led  them  to  construct 
hypotheses  more  or  less  definite  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  these  have  aflTected  the  thoughts 
which  Christian  writers  have  connected  with  the 
word  paradise.  Patristic  and  later  interpreters  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  the  Jewish  schools.  To 
Orlgen  and  others  of  a  like  spiritual  insight,  para- 
dise =  a  region  of  life  and  immortality — the  third 
heaven.  The  word  enters  largely,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, into  the  apocr3phal  literature  of  the  early 
v-hureh.  Where  the  true  Gospels  are  most  reticent, 
the  mythical  (Gospel  of  Xicodemus  ;  Acts  of  Philip) 
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are  most  exuberant.  (5.)  The  creed  of  Islam  pre- 
sented to  its  followers  the  hope  of  a  sensuous  para- 
dise, and  the  Persian  word  was  transplanted  through 
it  into  the  languages  spoken  by  them  (Arabic,  &c.). 
Heaven  ;  Life  ;  Resurrection  ;  Saviour,  &c. 

Pa'rab  (Heb.  heifer-town,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Benja- 
min, named  only  in  the  lists  of  the  conquest  (Josh, 
xviii.  23).  In  the  Onomasticon  ("Aphra")  it  is  speci- 
fied by  Jerome  only,  as  five  miles  E.  of  Bethel. 
No  traces  of  the  name  have  yet  been  found  in  that 
position ;  but  the  name  Fdrah  exists  further  to  the 
S.  E.,  attached  to  the  Wady  Fdrah,  and  to  a  site  of 
ruins  at  its  junction  with  the  Wady  Suufinit,  six  or 
seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  and  may  represent 
the  ancient  Parah.     Ekon. 

Pa'ran(Heb.  T^vobably ^region  with  caverns,  Ges,), 
H-pa'ran  (fr.  Heb.  =  Oak  [or  terebinth']  of  Paran, 
Ges.).  I.  It  is  shown  under  Kadesh  that  the  name 
Paran  corresponds  probably  in  general  outline  with 
the  desert  £i-Tih.  Speaking  generally,  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xii,  16),  in  which  the 
march-stations  of  Taberah  and  Hazeroth  {Hudhe- 
ra  ?)  are  probably  included  toward  its  N.  E.  limit, 
may  be  said  to  lie  S.  of  the  Et-Tih  range,  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where 
the  other  begins.  That  of  Paran  is  a  stretch  of 
chalky  formation,  the  chalk  being  covered  with 
coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and  drifting 
sand.  In  this  wide  tract,  which  extends  N.  to  join 
"  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba  "  (Gen.  xxi.  21,  com- 
pare 14),  and  E.  probably  to  the  wilderness  of  Zik, 
IsHMAEL  dwelt,  Nabal  fed  his  flocks  in  Carmel  2, 
near  where  David  took  refuge  in  "  the  wilderness 
of  Paran"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1  fl'.).  Between  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  de- 
marcation exists  in  the  narrative,  nor  do  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  region,  so  far  as  yet  as- 
certained, yield  a  well-defined  boundary.  The  name 
of  Paran  seems,  as  in  the  story  of  Ishmael,  to 
have  predominated  toward  the  western  extremity 
of  the  northern  desert  frontier  of  Ef-'lih,  and  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  southern  border  of  the  land  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Chedorlaomer, 
when  he  smote  the  peoples  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  re- 
turned round  its  southwestern  curve  to  "  El-paran  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6). — Was  there,  then,  a  Paran  proper,  or 
definite  spot  to  which  the  name  was  applied  ?  From 
Deut.  i.  1  it  would  seem  there  must  have  been. 
This  is  confirmed  by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we 
further  learn  the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited 
region ;  and  the  position  required  by  the  context 
here  is  one  between  Midian  and  Egypt.  If  we  are 
to  reconcile  these  passages  by  the  aid  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Moses,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
local  Midian  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  must  have 
lain  near  the  Mount  Horeb  itself  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii. 
1-5).  The  site  of  the  "  Paran  "  of  Hadad  the  Edom- 
ite  must  then  have  lain  to  the  N.  W.  or  Egyptian 
side  of  Horeb.  This  brings  us,  if  we  assume  any 
principal  mountain,  except  Serial,  of  the  whole 
Sinaitic  group,  to  be  "^Ae  Mount  of  God,"  so  close 
to  the  Wady  Feirdn  that  the  similarity  of  name, 
supported  by  the  recently  expressed  opinion  of 
eminent  geographers  (Ritter,  Stanley,  &c.),  may  be 
taken  as  establishing  substantial  identity  (so  Mr. 
Hayman).  Burckhardt  describes  this  wady  as  nar- 
rowing in  one  spot  to  100  paces,  and  adds  that  the 
high  mountains  adjacent,  and  the  thick  woods  which 
clothe  it,  contribute  with  the  bad  water  to  make  it 
unhealthy,  while  it  is  for  productiveness  the  finest 
valley  in  the  whole  peninsula,  containing  four  miles 
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of  gardens  and  date-fcrovea.  At  Feirdn  in  Wadi/ 
Feirdn  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pharan 
or  Faran,  which  had  a  Christian  population  and  a 
bishop  as  early  as  a.  d.  400  and  for  centuries  after- 
ward.    Remarkable  ancient  inscriptions,  found  on 


the  rocks  of  this  region,  especially  in  the 
Mukatttb  {■=  written  vallei/),  about  twenty  miles  N. 
of  Feirdn,  have  been  by  some  considered  as  the^ 
work  of  the  Israelites  during   their  forty  years* 
sojourn,  by  others  as  the  work  of  Christian  pilgrims 


Roini  of  ^nras  ia  Wadf  fdran. — From 

from  Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai  in  the  fourth  century, 
by  others  (perhaps  preferably)  as  made  by  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  mountains  (Rbn.  i.  126  K). 
(Wilderness  of  the  Wasderisg.)— 2t  "  Mount " 
Paran  occurs  only  in  two  poetic  passages  (Deut. 
xxsiii.  2 ;  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of  which  Sixai  and 
Seir  appear  as  local  accessories,  in  the  other,  Te- 
man  and  (ver.  7)  Cushan  and  Midian.  Not  unlikely, 
if  Wadi/  Feirdn  =  the  Paran  proper,  the  name 
"Mount"  Paran  may  have  been  either  assigned  to 
the  special  member  (the  northwestern)  of  the  Sina- 
itic  mountain-group  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  wady, 
or  to  the  whole  Sinaitic  cluster.  That  special  mem- 
ber is  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serbdl. 

Par'bar  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  word  occurring  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.  only  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  18.  From 
this  passage,  and  from  the  context,  it  would  seem 
(so  Mr.  Grove)  that  Parbar  was  some  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  the  same  side 
with  the  causeway  and  the  gate  Shallecheth.  The 
latter  was  close  to  the  causeway,  and  we  know  from 
its  remains  that  the  causeway  was  at  the  extreme 
north  of  the  western  wall.  Parbar  therefore  must 
have  been  S.  of  Shallecheth.  As  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  the  Rabbis  generally  translate  it  (he 
outside  place ;  while  modern  authorities  take  it  as 
=  Heb.  parvdrim  in  2  K.  xxiii.  1 1  (A.  V.  "  sub- 
urbs"). Mr.  Grove  would  therefore  identify  the 
Parbar  with  the  suburb  mentioned  by  Josephus  in 
describing  Herod's  Temple,  as  lying  in  the  deep 
valley  which  sepai'ated  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple 
from  the  city  opposite  it ;  in  other  words,  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Tyropoeon.  Parbar  is  possibly  (so 
Mr.  Grove)  an  ancient  Jebusite  name.  Gesenius 
(edited  by  Robinson,  1854)  makes  Parbar  (and  so 
parvdrim  m  2  K.  xxiii.  11)  "probably  =  tlie  open 
prjrficort  surrounding  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  from 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  cells  or  chambers," 
and  traces  it  to  the  Persian. 

*  Parched  [parcht]  usually  =  Korched,  or  having 


the  surface  baked  or  burnt,  as  "  parched  CORN, 
wheat  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  Ru.  ii.  14,  &c.),  "  parched 
places"  (Jer.  xvii.  6).  In  Is.  xxxv.  7  the  Heb. 
shdrdb,  in  A.  V.  "  parched  ground,"  =  the  miraffe 
(=  Ar.  serdb  ;  so  Gesenius,  FUrst,  J.  A.  Alexander, 
Barnes,  &c.),  an  optical  phenomenon  common  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  ic,  in  which  thi? 
heated  sands  appear  to  be  a  pool  or  lake  of  water : 
and  the  expression,  "the  mirage  shall  become  a 
pool,"  signifies  that  the  apparent  lake  shall  bcconu- 
a  real  lake,  or  the  sand-pool  a  pool  of  water,  tht- 
change  being  refreshing  and  joyous. 

Parch  Bent.  New  Testament  ;  Old  Tkstamest  ; 
Writing. 

•  *Par'doB.    Atonement;  Faith;  Jcstification ; 
King  ;  Law  ;  Saviocr,  &c. 

Par'Icr,  or  Par'lonr  (fr.  Fr.,  properly  a  room  for 
speaking  or  conversation),  a  word  in  English  usap-.' 
=  the  common  room  of  the  fomily,  and  hence  prob- 
ably in  A.  V.  =  the  king's  audience-chamber,  .«• 
used  in  reference  to  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  20-25).  It  i^ 
the  A.  V.  translation  of  three  Hebrew  words  (viz. 
keder  or  etieder,  1  Chr.  xxviii.  11  ;  lishcdh,  1  Sam.  is. 
22 ;  filuidh,  Judg.  iii.  20  ff.),  each  usually  translated 
"  chamber."     Hocsf.. 

Par>Bash'ta  (Heb.  =  Sansc.  for  superior,  Ges.l 
one  of  Haman's  ten  sons  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushaii 
(Esth.  ix.  9). 

Par'ne-nas  (Gr.  abiding,  permanent,  Schl.),  ono 
of  the  seven  deacons,  "men  of  honest  report,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom  "  (Acts  vi.  5).  Then; 
is  a  tradition  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Philipi" 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan.     Deacon. 

Par  nach  [-nak]  (Heb.,  probably  =  nimble  or 
delicate,  Ges.),  father  or  ancestor  of  Elizaphau  pnnci' 
of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

Pa'r«8h  (Heb,  a  flea,  Ges.).  Descendants  of  I  a- 
rosh,  in  number  2,172,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3 ;  Nch.  vii.  8).  Another  de- 
tachment of  150  male^,  with  Zechariah  at  their 
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head,  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3).  Seven  of  the 
family  had  married  foreign  wives  (x.  25).  They  as- 
sisted in  building  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
25),  and  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  14). 
In  the  last-quoted  passage  the  name  Parosh  may 
denote  the  family  or  its  representative,  and  not  an 
individual. 

Par-slian'da-tha,  or^  Par-shan-da'tfaa  (Heb.  fr. 
dial.  =  interpreter  of  the  law  ?  more  probably  fr. 
I'ers.,  Ges. ;  fr.  old  Pers.  =:  given  by  prayer,  P"-)) 
the  eldest  of  Hamau's  ten  sons  slain  by  the  Jews 
in  Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

*Partj  in  Neh.  iii.  9-18,  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
II eb.  peiech  (  =  circle,  circuit,  district,  Ges.),  used 
with  reference  to  Jerusalem,  Beth-haccerem,  Miz- 
pah,  Beth-zur,  and  Keilah.  Gesenius  understands 
liere  by  the  Hebrew  translated  in  A.  V.  "  part  of 
Jerusalem,"  the  circuit  or  district  round  Jerusalem, 
.'.c,  over  which  a  particular  "ruler"  (Heb.  sar  =: 
prefect,  leader,  chief ;  see  Captain  1)  had  juris- 
viiftion.  Wilton  (in  Fairbaim)  supposes  the  He- 
brew here  means  a  rounded  summit,  a  mound  or 
hioll,  with  reference  to  the  hill  or  two  hills  ("  half 
parts  ")  on  which  the  cities  were  built. 

Par'thi-ans  {=.  people  of  Parthia ;  Gr.  Parthoi; 

L.  Parthi ;  from  a  Scythian  word  denoting  exiles  or 

hnnished  persons,  the  Parthians  having  been  driven 

out  of  Scythia  by  the  other  Scythians  [so  Isidorus]) 

occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  9,  where  it  designates  Jews 

-cttled  in  Parthia.     Parthia  Proper  was  the  region 

■t  retching  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  moun- 

lins  which  separate  the  great  Persian  desert  from 

he  desert  of  Kharesm.     It  lay  S.  of  Hyrcania,  E. 

>i  Media,  and  N.  of  Sagartia,  and  was  S.  E.  of  the 

juaspian  Sea,  in  the  modern  province  of  Kliorassan. 

Hie  ancient  Parthians  are  called  a  "  Scy thic  "  race, 

ind  probably  (so  Rawlinson)  belonged  to  the  great 

Puranian  family.    (Tongues,  Conftsion  of.)   Really 

tothing  is  known  of  them  till  about  the  time  of 

)arius  Hystaspis,  when  they  are  found  in  the  dis- 

rict  which  so  long  retained  their  name,  and  appear 

IS  faithful  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarchs.     He- 

«dotus  speaks  of  them  as  contained  in  the  16th 

latrapy  of  Darius.     They  served  against  Greece  in 

he  army  of  Xerxes.    In  the  final  struggle  between 

he  Greeks  and  Persians  they  remained  faithful  to 

he  latter,  serving  at  Arbela ;  but  offering  only  a 

Sreak  resistance  to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to 

tactria,  he  entered  their  country.     In  the  division 

f  Alexander's  dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of 

■1  liumenes,  and  Parthia  for  a  while  was  counted 
I  Imong  the  territories  of  the  Seleucidae.  About 
I  I.  c.  256,  however,  they  revolted,  and  under  Ar- 
lees  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence. 
hu8  began  the  great  Parthian  empire.  Parthia, 
I  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  would  desig- 
,  ate  this  empire,  which  extended  from  India  to  the 

■1  igris,  and  from  the  Chorasmian  (now  Kharesm) 
I  esert  to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence 
I  le  prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in 
le  list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  Parthia  was 
power  almost  rivalling  Rome — the  only  existing 
)wer  which  had  tried  its  strength  against  Rome 
id  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  The  Par- 
ians defeated  the  Roman  army  under  Crassus 
■ar  Carrhae  (Haran),  b.  c.  53.  They  took  Jerc- 
LEM  B.  c.  40.  Their  armies  were  composed  of 
"uds  of  horsemen,  all  expert  riders ;  their  chief 
■apon  was  the  bow.  They  shot  their  arrows  with 
jnderful  precision  while  their  horses  were  in  full 
reer;  and  were  proverbial  for  inflicting  injury 
th  these  weapons  on  their  pursuers.  For  150 
51 


years  Rome  especially  dreaded  them.  Trajan  at- 
tacked them  A.  D.  114-116,  and  deprived  them  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  territories  (Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  &c.).  In  the  next  reign  (Hadrian's) 
the  Parthians  recovered  these  losses ;  but  their  mili- 
tary strength  was  now  on  the  decline ;  and  in  a.  d. 
226  the  last  of  the  Arsacidae"  was  forced  to  yield  his 
kingdom  to  the  revolted  Persians,  who,  under  Ar- 
taxerxes,  son  of  Sassan,  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
their  empire.  The  Parthian  dominion  lasted  for 
nearly  five  centuries.  Its  success  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  subversion  of  a  tolerably  advanced  civiliza- 
tion by  a  comparative  barbarism — the  substitution 
of  Tartar  coarseness  for  Aryan  polish  and  refine- 
ment. 

Par'tridge,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  korS 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  and  Jer.  xvii.  11  only).  This 
translation  is  supported  by  many  of  the  old  ver- 
sions. The  "  hunting  this  bird  upon  the  mountains  " 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  entirely  agrees  with  the  habits  of 
two  well-known  species  of  partridge,  viz.  Caccdbis 
saxaiilis  (the  Greek  partridge,  which  frequents  rocky 
and  hilly  ground  covered  with  brushwood)  and  Cac- 
cabis  Heyii  (Hey's  partridge,  or  the  little  desert  par- 
tridge, which  abounds  [so  Trm.]  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Dead  Sea  basin).  It  will  be  seen  by  the  marginal 
reading  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  may  be  inter- 
preted thus : — "  As  the  partridge  gathereth  young 
which  she  hath  not  brought  forth."  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  partridge  is  in  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing the  eggs  from  the  nests  of  its  congeners  and 
of  sitting  upon  them,  and  that  when  the  young  are 
hatched  they  forsake  their  false  parent.  This  is  a 
mere  fable,  in  which,  however,  the  ancient  Orientals 
may  have  believed.  The  explanation  of  the  render- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  obviously  as  follows 
(so  Mr.  Houghton) : — Partridges  were  often  "  hunt- 
ed "  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  at  present,  either 
by  hawking  or  by  being  driven  from  place  to  place 
till  they  become  fatigued,  when  they  are  knocked 
down  by  the  clubs  or  zerwattys  of  the  Arabs.  Thus, 
nests  were  no  doubt  constantly  disturbed,  and  many 
destroyed :  as,  therefore,  is  a  partridge  which  is 
driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he  that  enricheth  him- 
self by  unjust  means — "  he  shall  leave  them  in  the 
midst  of  his  days."  The  expression  in  Ecclus.  xi. 
30,  "  like  as  a  partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage," 
clearly  refers,  as  Shaw  has  observed,  to  "  a  decoy 


Greek  Partridge  (Caceabit  taxatilu). 


partridge."  The  common  European  partridge  (Per- 
dix  cinerea),  as  well  as  the  Barbary  ( Caccabis  petrosa) 
and  red-leg  ( Caccabis  rufa),  do  not  occur  in  Palestine 
(so  Mr.  Houghton).    In  America  none  of  the  above 
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species  are  found ;  but  the  name  partridge  is  ^ven 
to  diflPerent  birds  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  them, 
in  Xew  England  to  the  ruffed  grouse  ( Bonasa  nrnbel- 
lus),  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  to  the  Amer- 
ican QUAIL  {Orttfx  Virginianus),  &c.  (jVew  Amer. 
Ctfc).  The  flesh  of  all  the  birds  of  this  name  is 
highlj  esteemed  for  food. 

Pa-rn'ali  (Heb.  blossoming,  Ges.),  the  father  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Solomon's  commissary  in  Issachar  (1 
K.  iv.  17). 

Par-Ta'ia  (fr.  Heb.  =  Ophir,  Boch.,  &c. ;  con- 
tracted from  Sephartaim,  Harenberg,  Knobel ;  fr. 
Sansc.  =  Oriental  regions,  Wilford,  Ges.),  the  name 
of  an  unknown  place  or  country  whence  the  gold 
was  procured  for  the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Pa'saeh  [-sak]  (Heb.  cut  up  or  q^,  Ges.),  son  of 
Japhlet ;  a  chief  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

PasHlain'miBi  (Heb.)  =  Ephes-dammim  (1  Chr.  xL 
13). 

Pa-se'ah  (Heb.  lame,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in 
the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).— 2.  An- 
cestor of  certain  Xethinira  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  il.  49) ;  =  Phaseah. — 3.  Father  or  an- 
cestor of  the  Jehoiada  who  assisted  in  repairing 
the  '*  old  gate  "  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neli. 
iiL  6) ;  perhaps  =  No.  2. 

Pashar  (Heb.  prosperily  round  about,  Ges.).  1, 
Name  of  one  of  the  families  of  priests  of  the  chief 
house  of  Malchijah  (Jer.  ixi.  1,  xxxviiL  1 ;  1  Chr. 
ix.  12,  xxiv.  9;  Neh.  xi.  12).  In  Xehemiah's  time 
this  family  appears  to  have  become  a  chief  house, 
and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course  (Ezr.  ii.  38 ;  Neh. 
viL  41,  X.  3).  Six  "sons  of  Pashur"  in  Ezra's  time 
were  husbands  of  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  22).  The 
family  was  named  probably  from  Pashur  the  son  of 
Malchiah,  who  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  was  one  of 
the  chief  princes  of  the  court  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  He 
was  sent,  with  others,  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah 
when  Xebuchadnezzar  was  preparing  his  attack 
upon  Jerusalem  (xxi.).  Somewhat  later,  Pashur 
joined  with  several  other  chief  men  in  petitioning 
the  king  that  Jeremiah  might  be  put  to  death  as  a 
traitor,  and  casting  him  into  the  "  dungeon  "  where 
he  nearly  perished  (xxxviii.).— 2,  Another  priest, 
"the  son  of  Immkr,"  and  "chief  governor  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  showed  himself  as  hostile  to 
Jeremiah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  as  his  name- 
sake the  son  of  Malchiah  did  afterward,  and  put 
him  in  the  stocks  by  the  gate  of  Benjamin.  For 
this  indignity  to  God's  prophet,  Pashur  was  told  by 
Jeremiah  that  his  name  was  changed  to  Magor-mis- 
8ABIB  (Terror  on  every  side),  and  that  he  and  all  his 
house  should  be  carried  captives  to  Babylon  and 
there  die  (xx.  1-6). — 3.  Father  of  Gedaliah  4 
(xxxviii.  1) ;  perhaps  =  No.  2. 

Pas'sase  (Heb.  '<?6er,  ma^abdr,  nui'vbdrdJi),  in  plural 
(Jer.  xxii.  20),  probably  =  the  mountain-region  of 
Abarim,  E.  of  Jordan.  It  also  denotes  a  river-ford 
or  a  mountain-gorge  or  pass  (I  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  Is.  xvi. 
2,  &c.). 

•  Pas'sen-t^rs,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb. 
pi.  participle  'o6er»m  =  passers  by,  Ges.  (Prov.  ix. 
15  [A.  V.  "passengers  who  go  right  on  their  ways," 
literally  passers  by  on  the  way,  they  that  pass  by 
the  way,  Ges.]  ;  Ez.  xxxix.  11  twice,  14,  15).  "  The 
valley  of  the  passengers  "  (ver.  11)  designates  the 
valley  where  Gog's  multitude  was  to  be  buried, 
ironically  (so  Fbn.  on  Ez.  1.  c.\  because  the  persons 
buried  in  it  had  only  intended  to  pass  through  the 
land  and  return  after  they  had  made  all  their  own. 
Uamox-gog. 
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*  Pas'sira  (fr.  L. ;  Gr.  pascM,  palhein)  =  sttffer- 
ing,  applied  to  the  suffering  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  cross  (Acts  i.  3  only). 

Pass'o-ver  (Heb.  f>€sah  or  pesach  =  a  pasting  over, 
sparing,  deliverance,  Ges. ;  Gr.  pascha),  the  first  of 
the  three  great  annual  festivals  of  the  Israelites, 
celebrated  in  the  month  Abib  or  Nisan,  from  the 
14th  to  the  2l8t  The  following  are  the  principal 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  relating  to  the  Passovt-r : 
— Ex.  xii.  1-51,  xiii.  3-10,  xxiii.  14-19,  xxxiv.  18- 
26 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  4-14 ;  Num.  ix.  1-14,  xxviiL  1&- 
25  ;  Dent.  xvi.  1-6. — I.  Institution  and  First  Cele- 
bration of  the  Passover.  When  the  chosen  people 
were  about  to  be  brought  out  of  Egypt,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  command- 
ing them  to  instruct  all  the  congregation  of  Israel 
to  prepare  for  their  departure  by  a  solemn  religioi  - 
ordinance.  On  the  tenth  day  of  Abib,  the  head  ■ 
each  family  was  to  select  from  the  flock  either  :i 
lamb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  without 
blemish.  If  his  family  was  too  small  to  eat  tl- 
whole  of  the  lamb,  he  was  permitted  to  invite  ii; 
nearest  neighbor  to  join  the  party.  On  the  fot- 
teenth  day  of  the  month,  he  was  to  kill  his  lam!, 
while  the  sun  was  setting  (so  Mr.  Clark,  origir.al 
author  of  this  article).'  He  was  then  to  take  tii 
blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of  hyssop  ■ 
sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the  lintel  ui 
the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was  then  thor- 
oughly roasted,  whole.  It  was  expressly  forbidden 
that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  that  a  bone  of  it  shou! 
be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  we: 
to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  No  male  who  was  un- 
circumcised  was  to  join  the  company.  Each  one 
was  to  have  his  loins  girt,  to  hold  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  to  have  shoes  on  his  feet.  He  was  to  eat  in 
haste,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  to  stand  dur- 
ing the  meal.  The  number  of  the  party  was  to  bo 
calculated  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  that  all  the  fle? li 
of  the  lamb  might  be  eaten  ;  but  if  any  portion  of  ' 
happened  to  remain,  it  was  to  be  burned  in  the  mori 
ing.  No  morsel  of  it  was  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
house.  The  legislator  was  further  directed  to  inform 
the  people  of  God's  purpose  to  smite  the  first-bom 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to 
be  to  them  an  ordinance  forever,  to  give  them  direc- 
tions respecting  the  order  and  duration  of  the  festival 
in  future  times,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them  to  teach 
their  children  its  meaning,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. When  the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people 
they  bowed  their  heads  in  worship.  The  lambs  were 
selected,  on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the  following  evening,  after 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  commenced,  the 
first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At  midnight  the 
first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  smitten.  (PLAorrs, 
THE  Tes,  10.)    The  king  and  his  people  were  now 


» The  expression  in  Ex.  xii.  6  and  Lev.  xxiii.  6.&C.  A.  V . 
"  in  tlie  evening,"  or  "  at  even,"  margin  "  bet  ween  tl)e  two 
eveninss."  has  been  varionslv  interpreted.  The  KaraitM 
and  Samaritans,  wth  Abon'  Ezra.  Ge*eniii!'.  and  most 
modem  commentators,  understand  by  it  the  space  l)etwcen 
the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  moment  when  the  BtOTOe; 
come  visible  or  darknes**  sets  in.  But  the  Phari»e<|MB| 
Rabbinists.  inchiding  Rashi.  Kimchi,  Saadia.  &€ 
it  mean  the  space  from  afternoon  (when  the  sun 
to  decline  from  its  vertical  or  noontide  point  to- 
W.)  to  the  disappearing  of  the  sun.  Hence  the 
rifice  misiht  be  killed  at  12..S0.  p.  m..  on  a  Fridav. 
the  nasch;il  lamb  was  slain  after  the  daily  sacnflce, 
erallv  took  place  fW>m  2.30  to  5.30.  p.  m.  (So  Dr.  Gr 
in  Kitto.   For  a  different  and  apparently  less  <"orre 

5 relation  of  the   Rabbinist  view,  see  the  articJe 
osephne  [A  ./.  \i.  9.  $  3]  says  they  stay  the  lamW 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour,  L  e.  from  3  to  5,  p.  ■.; 
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vifcnt  that  the  Israelites  should  start  immediately, 
and  readily  bestowed  on  them  supplies  for  the  jour- 
,  ney.  In  such  haste  did  the  Israelites  depart,  on 
I  that  very  day  (Num.  xxxiii.  3),  that  they  packed  up 
their  kneading-troughs  containing  the  dough  pre- 
,  Hired  for  the  morrow's  provisions,  which  was  not 
\  et  leavened. — II.  ObseKvance  of  the  Passovei-  in  later 
fhnes.  1.  In  Exodus  xii.  and  xiii.  there  are  not  only 
distinct  references  to  the  observance  of  the  festival 
in  future  ages  (e.  g.  xii.  2,  14,  11,  24-27,  42,  xiii.  2, 
5,  8-10),  but  several  injunctions  which  were  evi- 
dently not  intended  for  the  first  passover,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  possibly  have  been  observed  (e.  g. 
xii.  16).  In  the  later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the 
l)ooks  of  the  Law  particulars  are  added  which  appear 
as  modifications  of  the  original  institution  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-14 ;  Num.  xxviii.  16-25  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6).  Hence 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish  writers 
(Mishna,  &c.)  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  the  Egyptian  Passover  "  and  "  the 
perpetual  Passover."  2.  The  following  was  the  gen- 
eral order  of  the  observances  of  the  Passover  in  later 
times  according  to  the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture : 
— On  the  14th  of  Nisan  every  trace  of  leaven  was 
put  away  from  the  houses,  and  on  the  same  day  every 
male  Israelite,  not  laboring  under  bodily  infirmity  or 
ceremonial  impurity,  was  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  offering  of  money 
in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii.  15 ;  Deut.  xvi. 
16,  17).  Devout  women  sometimes  attended,  as 
Hannah  and  Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7;  Lk.  ii.  41,  42).  As 
the  sun  was  setting  (see  note  '),  the  lambs  were 
slain,  and  the  fat  and  blood  given  to  the  priests  (2 
Chr.  XXXV.  5,  6).  The  lamb  was  then  roasted  whole, 
and  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs ; 
no  portion  of  it  was  left  until  the  morning.  The 
same  night,  after  the  15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced, 
the  fat  was  burned  by  the  priest  and  the  blood 
i^prinkled  on  the  altar  (xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11).      On  the 

Ifcl5th,  the  night  being  passed,  there  was  a  holy  con- 
IvocATiON,  and  during  that  day  no  work  might  be 
■done,  except  the  preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex. 
piL  16).  On  this  and  the  six  following  days  an  of- 
"fering  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was  made 
of  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  with  meat-offerings,  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19- 
23).  On  the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath  "  (i.  e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion), the  first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered  and 
waved  by  the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male 
lamb  was  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  a  meat 
uid  drink  offering.  Nothing  necessarily  distin- 
.'uished  the  four  following  days  of  the  festival,  ex- 
•ept  the  additional  burnt  and  sin  offerings,  and  the 

HI  kestraint  from  some  kinds  of  labor.  (Festivals.) 
I  jOn  the  seventh  day,  the  21st  of  Nisan,  there  was  a 
^oly  convocation,  and  the  day  appears  to  have  been 
'ne  of  peculiar  solemnity.  As  at  all  the  festivals, 
heerfulness  was  to  prevail  during  the  whole  week, 
tnd  all  care  was  to  be  laid  aside  (Deut.  xxvii.  7).  3. 
a.)  ITie  Paschal  Lamb.  After  the  first  Passover  in 
Egypt  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lamb  having  been 
selected  before  it  was  wanted.  In  later  times,  we 
>re  certain  that  it  was  sometimes  not  provided  be- 
ore  the  Uth  of  the  month  (Lk.  xxii.  7-9 ;  Mk.  xiv. 
I --16).  The  law  formally  allowed  the  alternative 
'f  a  kid  (Ex.  xii.  5),  but  a  lamb  was  preferred,  and 
yas  probably  nearly  always  chosen.  It  was  to  be 
aultless  and  a  male,  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
ished  estimate  of  animal  perfection  (see  Mai.  i.  14). 
I>LE\iisn.)    Either  the  head  of  the  family,  or  any 
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other  person  who  was  not  ceremonially  unclean  (2 
Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into  the  court  of  the  Temple 
on  his  shoulders.  The  Mishna  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  arrangement  made  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple  for  killing  the  lambs  in  regular  order, 
receiving  and  throwing  out  the  blood,  &c.  As  the 
paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and  the  blood 
and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sanctuary  (Deut. 
xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be  offered  by  the  Jews 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  spring  fes 
tival  of  the  modern  Jews  strictly  consists  only  of 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  (6.)  The  Unleaventd 
Bread.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  un- 
leavened bread  eaten  in  the  Passover  and  that  used 
on  other  religious  occasions  were  of  the  same  na- 
ture. It  might  be  made  of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats, 
or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or  millet.  It  appears  to  have 
been  usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  in  clean 
vessels,  and  with  all  possible  expedition.  It  was 
probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  biscuits,  not  unlike 
those  used  by  the  modern  Jews,  (c.)  The  Bilttr 
Herbs  and  the  Sauce.  According  to  the  Mishna  the 
BITTER  HERBS  (Ex.  xii.  8)  might  be  endive,  chicory, 
wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These  plants  were  impor- 
tant articles  of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and  the  meat 
were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (Jn.  xiii.  26  ;  Mat. 
xxvi.  23)  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  Ac- 
cording to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  only  vinegar 
and  water ;  but  others  describe  it  as  a  mixture  of 
vinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice,  {d.)  Tlie 
Four  Cups  of  Wine.  There  is  no  mention  of  wine 
in  connection  w  ith  the  Passover  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Mishna  strictly  enjoins  that  there  should 
never  be  less  than  four  cups  of  it  provided  at  the 
paschal  meal  even  of  the  poorest  Israelite.  Two  of 
them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned  in  Lk.  xxii. 
17-20.  "The  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  was 
probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  third  of  the  series,  after 
which  a  grace  was  said  ;  though  a  comparison  of 
Lk.  xxii.  20  (where  it  is  called  "  the  cup  after  sup- 
per ")  with  the  Mishna  {Pes.  x.  7),  and  the  designa- 
tion "  cup  of  the  ffallel"  might  rather  suggest  that 
it  was  the  fourth  and  last  cup.  (e.)  The  Hallcl. 
The  service  of  praise  (Heb.  hallel  =  praise ;  see 
Hallelujah)  sung  at  the  Passover  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Law.  It  consisted  of  the  series  of  Psalms, 
cxiii.-cxviii.  The  first  portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii. 
and  cxiv.,  was  sung  in  the  early  part  of  the  meal, 
and  the  second  part  after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  "  hymn  "  sung  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  (Mat.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mk.  xiv. 
26).  (/.)  Mode  and  Order  of  the  Paachal  Meal. 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears  to 
have  been  the  usual  custom : — All  work,  except  that 
belonging  to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily  life, 
was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the  evening  of 
the  14th  Nisan.  The  Galileans  desisted  from  work 
the  whole  day ;  the  Jews  of  the  south  only  after  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  3.30  p.  m.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  eat  any  ordinary  food  after  mid-day.  No 
male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  he  was  cir- 
cumcised, even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel  (Ex. 
xii.  48).  Neither,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  who  was  cere- 
monially unclean  (Num.  ix.  6) ;  but  this  rule  was  on 
special  occasions  liberally  applied  (2  Chr.  xxx.).  The 
Rabbinists  expressly  state  that  women  were  permit- 
ted, though  not  commanded,  to  partake ;  but  the 
Karaites,  in  more  recent  times,  excluded  all  but 
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full-grown  men.  It  was  customary  for  the  number 
of  a  party  to  be  not  less  than  ten.  It  was  perhaps 
generally  under  twenty,  but  might  be  100,  if  each 
could  have  a  piece  of  the  lamb  as  large  as  an  olive. 
When  the  meal  was  prepared  the  family  %vas  placed 
round  the  table,  the  head  of  the  family  taking  a 
place  of  honor,  probably  somewhat  raised  above  the 
rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  sat  as  at  their  ordinary  meals.  Our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  conformed  to  the  usual  custom  of 
their  time,  and  reclined  (Lk.  xxii.  14,  &c.).  When 
the  party  was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of  wine  was 
filled,  and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the  head  of  the 
family  on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special  one  on  the 
cup.  The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed  on  the 
table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either  with  or 
without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread  was 
handed  round  next,  and  afterward  the  lamb  was 
placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
Before  the  lamb  was  eaten  the  second  cup  of  wine 
was  filled,  and  the  son,  in  accordance  with  Ex.  xii. 
26,  asked  his  father  the  meaning  of  the  feast.  In 
reply,  an  account  was  given  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a 
particular  explanation  of  Deut.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung.  This 
being  gone  through,  the  lamb  was  carved  and  eaten. 
The  third  cup  of  wine  was  poured  out  and  drunk, 
and  soon  afterward  the  fourth.  The  second  part  of 
the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.)  was  then  sung.  A  fifth 
wine-cup  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  pro- 
duced, but  perhaps  only  in  later  times.  What  was 
termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.-cxxxviri.)  was 
sung  on  such  occasions.  The  meal  being  ended,  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  thing  to  be  introduced  in  the 
way  of  dessert.  The  Israelites  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try appear  to  have  been  accommodated  at  the  feast 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so 
far  as  there  was  room  for  them  (Lk.  xxii.  10-12 ; 
Mat.  xxvi.  18).  Those  who  could  not  be  received 
into  the  city  encamped  without  the  walls  in  tents, 
as  the  pilgrims  now  do  at  Mecca.  {(/.)  The  fini 
Sheaf  of  Harvenl.  The  offering  of  the  omer,  or 
sheaf,  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the  Law  except  Lev. 
xxiii.  10-14.  It  is  there  commanded  that  when  the 
Israelites  reached  the  land  of  promise,  they  should 
bring,  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath  "  (i.  e.  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  priest,  to  be  waved 
by  him  before  the  Lord.  The  sheaf  was  of  barley, 
as  the  grain  first  ripe  (2  K.  iv.  42).  (First-frcits.) 
(A.)  The  Hagigah  or  (Jhdgigah,  The  daily  sacri- 
fices are  enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num. 
xxviiL  19-23,  but  reference  is  made  to  tbcm  m  Lev. 
xxiii.  8.  Besides  these  public  offerings,  there  was  an- 
other sort  of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Passover, 
as  well  as  with  the  other  great  festivals,  called  in  the 
Talmud  Hagigdh  or  Chagigdh(=  festivitif).  It  was 
a  voluntary  peace-offering  made  by  private  individ- 
uals. The  victim  might  be  from  the  flock  or  the 
herd,  male  or  female,  but  without  blemish.  The 
ofierer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  slew  it  at  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  on 
the  altar,  and  the  fat  of  the  inside,  with  the  kidneys, 
was  bunied  by  the  priest.  The  breast  was  given  to 
the  priest  as  a  wave-offering,  and  the  right  shoulder 
as  a  heave-offering  (Lev.  iii.  1-5,  vii.  29-34).  What 
remained  of  the  victim  might  be  eaten  by  the  offerer 
and  his  guests  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  slain,  and 
on  the  day  following ;  but  if  any  portion  was  left  till 
the  third  day  it  was  burned  (16-18).  The  eating  of 
this  free-will  peace-offering  was  an  occasion  of  social 


festivity  connected  with  the  festivals,  and  ospcciallv 
with  the  Passover.  The  principal  day  for  sacrifi- 
cing this  at  the  Passover  was  the  15lh  jsisan,  but  it 
might  be  on  any  day  of  the  festival,  except  the  Sab- 
bath. It  might  be  boiled  or  roasted  (2  Clir.  xxxv. 
13).  (t.)  Release  of  Prisoners.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover 
(Mat.  xxvii.  15  ;  Mk.  xv.  6  ;  Lk.  xxiii.  17  ;  Jn.  xviii. 
39)  was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  resembling  what 
took  place  at  the  lectistennum  (L.  =  the  feast  ofQie 
godf,  when  food  was  placed  before  their  images  jyin" 
on  couches  in  the  streets),  and,  in  later  times,  on  the 
birthday  of  an  emperor ;  or  an  old  Hebrew  usage 
belonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate  allowed  the 
Jews  to  retain,  {k.)  The  Second,  or  Little  Passover. 
When  the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  second  year, 
in  the  wilderness,  certain  men  were  prevented  from 
keeping  it,  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact 
with  a  dead  body,  and  they  came  anxiously  to  Mo^es  to 
inquire  what  they  should  do.  He  was  accordingly  in- 
structed to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  14th  of  the  following  month,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hindered  from  keeping 
the  regular  one  in  Xisan  (Xum.-ix.  11).  TheTalmud- 
ists  called  this  the  Little  Passover.  According  to 
them,  the  rites  of  this  lasted  only  one  day,  the  BaUel 
was  sung  only  when  the  lamb  was  slaughtered,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  for  leaven  to  be  put  out  of  the 
houses.  (/.)  Observances  of  the  Passover  rfeorded  in 
Scripture.  Of  these,  seven  are  of  chief  historical 
importance: — 1.  The  first  Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex. 
xii.).     2.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.). 

3.  That  celebrated  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.). 

4.  That  which  Hezekiah  observed  on  the  occasiou 
of  liis  restoring  the  national  worship,  in  the  second 
month,  the  proper  time  for  the  Little  Passover  (2 
Chr.  XXX.).     5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).     6.  That 
celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ^-i.).     7.  The  last  Passover  of  our  Lord's  lit 
(PcRiM.)— III.   The  Last  Slipper.    I.  Whether  on; 
the  meal  at  which  our  Lord  instituted  the  sacrann  i 
of  the  Eucharist  (Lord's  Supper)  was  the  pascb 
supper  according  to  the  Law,  is  a  question  of  gn  : 
difficulty.     No  point  in  the  Gospel  history  has  betn 
more  disputed.     If  we  had  nothing  to  guide  us  but 
the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the  kind  con:  ' 
well  be  raised,  though  the  narratives  may  not  be  fi  > 
from  difficulties  in  themselves  (Mat.  xxvi. ;  Mk.  xiv  . 
Lk.  xxii.).*     If  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  evcniiii' 
of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  apprehension,  trial,  an  I 
crucifixion  of  our  Lot^  must  have  occurred  on  Fri- 
day the  15th,  the  day  of  holy  convocation,  the  fir^t 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  Passover  week  ;  the  wcclcl 
Sabbath  on  which  He  lay  in  the  tomb  was  the  16t! 
and  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was  (he  17il 
(Jesus  Christ.)    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  i 
information  but  that  which  is  to  be  gathered  fnn. 
St.  John's  Gospel,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  infer  lh:ii 
the  evening  of  the  supper  was  that  of  the  13th  ot 


•  They  speak,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  n?apc,  ftf  tl 
(lav  of  the  f  upper  as  that  on  which  "the  Pacfovi-r  n  i  - 
killed,"  and  as  '•  the  first  day  of  nnlcnvciipd  l>re«(l 
xxvi.  17,  Ac).    Jofephns"  likewise  calls  the  Hth  <  f  ' 
the  flr»t  day  of  nnleavcned  bread  ( B.  J.  v.  3,  S 1  >.  nm 
of  the  festival  of  the  Passover  as  lastinp  eiiiht  Ar.\  - 
ii.  15,  $1).    But  he  elsewhere  calls  the  l.-ith  of  Ni-n 
commencement  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  "( .-!"'  |  '• 
10.  $  5).    Either  mode  of  speakinjr  was  evidently  aIlo»» aM'  : 
in  one  case  regnrdinp  it  as  a  fact  that  the  eatinp  ofunl';'^  • 
ened  bread  besran  on  the  14th;  in  ihe other,  disilnLiilsh)!  ;• 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  lastlnjjfrom  the  first  a^y '  . 
holy  convocation  to  Uie  conclading  one,  fh)in  the  pa«t«J ' 
meal. 
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Nisan,  the  dav  preceding  that  of  the  paschal  meal 
(Jn.  xiii.  1,  2,' 20,  xviii.  28,  xix.  14,  31).  If  the  last 
supper  was  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  our  Lord  must 
have  been  crucified  on  the  14th,  the  day  on  which 
the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten  ;  He  lay  in  the 
fjrave  on  the  15th  (wjjich  was  a  "high  day"  or 
double  Sabbath,  because  the  weekly  Sabbath  co- 
incided with  the  day  of  holy  convocation) ;  and 
the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was  the  16th.  2. 
The  reconcihations  which  have  been  attempted  fall 
under  three  principal  heads : — (i.)  Those  which  re- 
gard the  supper  at  which  our  Lord  washed  the  feet 
of  His  disciples  (Jn.  xiii.)  as  having  been  a  distinct 
meal  eaten  one  or  more  days  before  the  regular  Pass- 
over, of  which  our  Lord  partook  in  due  course  ac- 
cording to  the  synoptical  narratives,  (ii.)  Those  in 
which  it  is  endeavored  to  establish  that  the  meal 
was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our  Lord  was  cru- 
cified on  the  evening  of  the  true  paschal  supper, 
(iii.)  Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
first  three  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
St.  Jolni,  and  the  difficulties  in  reference  to  the  law. 
(i.)  The  first  method  (of  Maldonat,  Lightfoot,  Ben- 
gel,  Kaiser)  has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  the 
most  ready  way  of  accounting  for  St.  John's  silence 
on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  but  any 
explanation  founded  on  the  supposition  of  two 
meals  appears  to  be  rendered  untenable  by  the  con- 
text, (ii.)  The  current  of  opinion  in  modern  times  ^ 
has  set  in  favor  of  taking  the  more  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  in  St.  John,  that  the  sup- 
per was  eaten  on  the  thirteenth,  and  that  our  Lord 
was  crucified  on  the  fourteenth.  Those  who  thus 
hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  month  have  devised  various  ways  of  ac- 
counting for  the  circumstance,  of  \*hich  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important : — (a.)  It  is  assumed 
that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  probably  the  Sadducees 
and  those  who  inclined  toward  them,  used  to  eat 
the  Passover  one  day  before  the  rest,  and  that  our 
Lord  approved  of  their  practice  (Iken,  Carpzov,  &c.). 
(h.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  calculating  the  true 
Passover-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  late,  and  that  our 
Lord  ate  the  Passover  on  what  was  really  the  four- 
teenth, but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  thirteenth 
(Beza,  Bucer,  Calovius,  Scaliger).  (c.)  Calvin  sup- 
posed that  on  this  occasion,  though  our  Lord 
thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true  legal  time, 
the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  fifteenth  instead 
of  the  fourteenth,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  burden 
of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  day  of  holy 
convocation  and  the  weekly  Sabbath)  coming  to- 
gether. (See  also  Note  ^  below),  (d.)  Grotius 
thought  that  the  meal  was  a  memorial  passover 
(like  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modern  Jews,  and 
s'uch  as  might  have  been  observed  during  the  Babj-- 
lonian  captivity),  not  a  sacrificial  Passover,  (e.)  A 
view  which  has  been  received  with  favor  far  more 
generally  than  either  of  the  preceding  is,  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ  for  the  occa- 
sion, in  order  that  He  might  Himself  suffer  on  the 
proper  evening  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
(Clement,  Origen,  Erasmus,  Calmet,  Kuinoel,  Nean- 
der,  Winer,  Alford).  Erasmus  and  others  have 
called  it  an  "  anticipatory  Passover;"  but  if  this 
view  is  to  stand,  it  seems  better,  in  a  formal  treat- 


'  Lfioke.  Ideler,  Tittmann,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Neanrtor, 
Tii-chendorf,  Winer,  Ebrard.  Allbrd,  Ellicott ;  of  earlier 
cru'cs,  Erasmus,  Grotiue,  Snicer,  Carpzov. 


ment  of  this  subject,  not  to  call  it  a  Passover  at  ail. 
(iii.)  They  who  take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical  narratives  *  start 
from  a  simpler  point.  They  have  to  show  that  the 
passages  in  St.  John  may  be  fairly  interpreted  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  own 
conclusion,  (or.)  Jn.  xiii.  1,  2.  Does  the  Gr.  pro 
ten  heorte»  (A.  V.  "before  the  feast")  limit  the  time 
only  of  the  proposition  in  the  first  verse,  or  is  the 
limitation  to  be  carried  on  to  verse  2,  so  as  to  refer 
to  the  supper  ?  In  the  latter  case  the  natural  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  meal  was  one  eaten  before  the 
paschal  supper.  Others  take  pascha  ("  passover  ") 
to  mean  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  as  not 
including  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  justify  this 
limitation  by  Lk.  xxii.  1 ;  but  not  a  few  of  those 
who  take  this  side  of  the  main  question  (Olshausen, 
Wieseler,  Tholuck,  &c.)  regard  the  first  verse  as 
complete  in  itself.  Tholuck  remarks  that  deipnou 
fffnomenou  (Tischendorf  reads  ffinomenou),  while  nup- 
per  wan  going  on  (not  as  in  the  A.V.,  "  supper  being 
ended")  is  very  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  any  thing 
except  the  Passover.  On  the  whole,  Neander  him- 
self admits  that  nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  from 
Jn.  xiii.  1,  2,  in  favor  of  the  supper  having  taken 
place  on  the  thirteenth,  (b.)  Jn.  xiii.  29.  It  is 
urged  that  the  things  of  which  they  had  "  need 
against  the  feast,"  might  have  been  the  provisions 
for  the  Hiigig&h  or  Chiigigdh,  perhaps  with  what  else 
was  required  for  the  seven  days  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  usual  day  for  sacrificing  the  Hagigdh 
or  ChtigigAh  (see  above,  II.  3,  /«),  was  the  fifteenth, 
which  was  then  commencing.  But  there  is  another 
difficulty  in  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either 
that  purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could 
be  given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
Probably  the  letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  trading 
was  habitually  relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  re- 
quired for  religious  rites  or  for  burials.  (<•.)  Jn. 
xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter  the  prceforium 
("judgment-hall")  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and 
so  disqualified  from  eating  the  Passover.  Neander 
and  others  deny  that  this  passage  can  possibly  refer 
to  any  thing  but  the  paschal  supper.  But  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  words  "  that  they  might  eat  the 
Passover  "  may  either  be  taken  in  a  general  sense 
as  =  (hat  they  might  go  on  keeping  the  passover,  or 
that  "  the  Passover  "  here  may  be  understood  spe- 
cifically =  the  Hagigdh  or  Chdgigdh  (Lk.  xxii.  1, 
compare  Deut.  xvi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  7,  9).^  [d.)  Jn. 
xix.  14.  "  The  preparation  of  the  Passover  "  at  first 
sight  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  preparation 
for  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth,  a  time  set  apart 
for  making  ready  for  the  paschal  week,  and  for  the 
paschal  supper  in  particular.  It  is  naturally  so 
understood  by  those  who  advocate  the  notion  that 
the  last  supper  was  eaten  on  the  thirteenth.     But 


♦Lisrhtfoot,  Bochart.  Eeland,  Schoett<ren.  Tholnck.  Ols- 
hauseii.  Stier,  Langc,  Hengstenberg,  Robinson,  Davidson, 
Fairbaim. 

<>  Fairbaim  (article  "  Passover,"  &c.)  takes  the  expres- 
sion, "  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover."  in  its  limited 
sense,  and  supposes  these  Jews  were  unexpectedly  pre- 
vented, by  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  tieachery 
of  Judas,  and  its  detection  and  exposure  by  our  Lord,  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  and  then  by  the  dif- 
flcnlties  (want  of  evidence,  .fee.)  attending  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  Jesus,  from  eating  the  Passover  at  the  regu- 
lar time  on  the  evening  previons.  and  \vere  willing,  in 
their  determined  hatred  towai-d  Ilim,  to  put  off  the  meal 
to  the  verge,  or  even  bevond,  the  legal  time,  in  order  to 
secure  the  desired  resnlt"(Mat.  xxiii.  24),  yet  were  anxions 
to  eat  the  Passover  almost  immediately.  This  irregularity 
belonged  only  to  the  hisrh-priest  and  the  small  faction  di- 
rectly associated  with  him. 
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they  who  take  the  opposite  view  affirm  that,  though 
there  was  a  regular  "preparation  "  for  the  Sabbath, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  "  preparation  "  for  the 
festivals  (Boehart,  Reland,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg). 
Mk.  XV.  42  explains  "  the  preparation,  that  is,  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath."  It  seems  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  the  Sabbath  itself  (Jn.  xix.  31).  The 
phrase  in  Jn.  xix.  14  may  thus  be  understood  as  the 
preparation  of  the  Sabbath  which  fell  in  the  Pass- 
over week.  If  these  arguments  are  admitted,  the 
day  of  the  preparation  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
might  have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation, 
the  fifteenth  of  Nisan.  (e.)  Jn.  xix.  31.  "That 
Sabbath-day  was  a  high  day."  Any  Sabbath  in  the 
Passover  week  might  be  considered  "  a  high  day." 
But  it  is  assumed  by  those  who  fix  the  supper  on 
the  thirteenth  that  the  term  was  applied,  owing  to 
the  fifteenth  being  "  a  double  Sabbath,"  from  the 
coincidence  of  the  day  of  holy  convocation  with  the 
weekly  festival.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
identify  the  supper  with  the  paschal  meal,  contend 
that  the  special  dignity  of  the  day  resulted  from  its 
being  that  on  which  the  omer  was  oflFered,  and  from 
which  were  reckoned  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost. 
(/.)  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  our  Lord's  ap- 
prehension, trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on  the 
day  of  holy  convocation  has  been  strongly  urged. 
If  many  of  the  Rabbinical  maxims  for  the  observ- 
ance of  such  days  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  were  then  in  force,  these  occurrences  certainly 
could  not  have  taken  place.  But  the  statements 
which  refer  to  Jewish  usage  in  regard  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  sacred  days  are  very  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  Some  of  them  made  the  difficulty 
equally  great  whether  we  suppose  the  trial  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth.  In 
others  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which  seem 
to  go  far  to  meet  the  case  before  us.  But  we  have 
proof  that  the  Jews  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  domination,  to  carry  arms  and  to  appre- 
hend a  prisoner  on  a  solemn  feast-day.  We  find 
them  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  "  great  day 
of  the  feast,"  sending  out  officers  to  take  our  Lord, 
and  rebuking  them  for  not  bringing  Him  (Jn.  vii. 
32-45).  St.  Peter  also  was  seized  during  the  Pass- 
over (Acts  xii.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the  reason  al- 
leged by  the  rulers  for  not  apprehending  Jesus  was, 
not  the  sanctity  of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an 
uproar  among  the  multitude  which  was  assembled 
(Mat  xxvi.  5).  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna 
that  the  days  of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  ob- 
served precisely  as  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  prep- 
aration of  food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  consider^ 
able  license  was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we 
have  already  observed  (II.  2  above  ;  Festivals).  3. 
There  is  a  strange  story  preserved  in  the  Gemara 
(S<inJiedr>n,  vi.  2),  that  our  Lord  having  vainly  en- 
deavored during  forty  days  to  find  on  advocate,  was 
sentenced,  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  stoned, 
and  afterward  hanged.  As  we  know  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Gospel  narratives  had  been  perceived 
long  before  this  statement  could  have  been  written, 
and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions  on  the  chief  ques- 
tion were  both  current,  the  writer  might  easily  have 
taken  up  one  or  the  other.  The  statement  cannot 
be  regarded  as  worth  any  thing  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence. Not  much  use  can  be  made  in  the  contro- 
versy of  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers ;  but  few 
of  them  attempted  to  consider  the  question  criti- 
cally. 4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  of 
St.  John,  as  far  as  the  mere  succession  of  events  is 


concerned,  bears  consistent  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  last  supper  having  been  eaten  on  the  cveDing 
before  the  Passover.  That  testimony,  howevo-, 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  xlistinct,  and  so  incapable 
of  a  second  interpretation,  as  that  of  the  synoptical 
Gospels,  in  favor  of  the  meal  having  been  the 
paschal  supper  itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  especial* 
ly  Mat.  xxvi.  17 ;  Mk.  xiv.  1,  12;  Lk.  xxii.  7).— IV. 
Meaning  of  the  Passover.  1.  Each  of  the  three 
great  festivals  contained  a  reference  to  the  annual 
course  of  nature.  (Agriccltcre.)  Two  at  least 
of  them — the  first  and  the  last — also  commemora- 
ted events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  to  the  natural 
year  expressed  in  the  Passover  was  less  markiil 
than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tabernacles,  while  its  hi.-;- 
torical  import  was  deeper  and  more  pointed.  That 
part  of  its  ceremonies  which  has  a  direct  agricul- 
tural reference — the  ofiering  of  the  omer — holds  a 
very  subordinate  place.  2.  The  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  The  Israelites  were  then  raised 
from  the  condition  of  bondmen  under  a  foreign 
tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people  owing  allegiance  to 
no  one  but  Jehovah  (Ex.  xix.  4).  The  prophet  in  a 
later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as  a  creation  and  a  r»- 
dempiion  of  the  nation.  God  declares  Hmiself  to 
be  "  the  creator  of  Israel "  (Is.  xliii.  1,  15-17,  &c.)l 
The  Exodus  was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  birth  of 
the  nation ;  the  Passover  was  its  annual  birthday 
feast.  It  was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  people  to  Him  who  had  saved  their  firsi 
bom  from  the  destroyer,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  made  holy  to  Himself.  3.  (a.)  The  paschal  lainh 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  the  leading  feature 
in  the  ceremonial  of  the  festival.  Some  Protestant 
divines  during  the  last  two  centuries  (Calov,  Carp- 
zov)  have  denied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  But  most  of  their  contempo- 
raries (Cudworth,  Boehart,  Vitringa),  and  nearly  all 
modern  critics,  have  held  that  it  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  sacrifice.  The  chief  characteristics  of  .i 
sacrifice  are  all  distinctly  ascribed  to  it.  It  was  of- 
fered in  the  holy  place  (Deut.  xvi.  5,  6) ;  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  was  burned 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  16,  xxxv.  11).  The  language  of  Ex. 
xii.  27,  xxiii.  18,  and  of  Num.  ix.  7,  and  Deut.  xvi. 
2,  5,  with  1  Cor.  v.  7,  seems  to  decide  the  question 
beyond  doubt.  As  the  original  institution  of  tlie 
Passover  in  Egypt  preceded  the  establishment  of  tlie 
priesthood  and  the  regulation  of  the  Tal>ernack 
service,  it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  partieulai  - 
of  the  observance  of  the  festival  according  to  tl 
fully  developed  ceremonial  law  (see  II.  1).  Tl 
head  of  the  family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own  hou.-  . 
not  in  the  holy  place;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  ( ■ 
the  doorway,  not  on  the  altar.  But  when  the  Lav 
was  perfected,  certain  particulars  were  altered  i 
assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  <! 
religious  service.  It  has  been  conjectured  tliat  tl^ 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  o\ 
these  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurtz  i 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  oth<  i 
changes  stated  seem  abundantly  sufficient  for  th' 
argument.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  tip 
paschal  lamb  was  regarded  as  the  great  annuiil 
peace-oflTering  of  the  family,  a  thank-offering  for  tin; 
existence  and  preservation  of  the  nation  (Ex.  xin. 
14-16),  the  tvpical  sacrifice  of  the  elected  and  ret 
onciled  children  of  the  promise.  A  question  hii> 
been  raised  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling; 
of  the  blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts.    Son.c 
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have  considered  it  meant  as  a  mark  to  guide  the 
destroying  angel.  Others  suppose  it  was  merely  a 
si^n  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
safety  and  deliverance.  Surely  neither  of  these 
views  can  stand  alone.  The  sprinkling  must  have 
been  an  act  of  faith  and  obedience  which  God  ac- 
cepted with  favor.  That  it  also  denoted  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed 
significance  of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the 
Law  (Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidently  in  entire  consistency 
with  this  view.  No  satisfactory  reason  has  been 
assigned  for  the  command  to  choose  the  lamb  four 
days  before  the  paschal  supper.  That  the  lamb 
was  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled,  has  been  supposed 
to  commemorate  the  haste  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  (Biihr,  and  most  Jewish  authorities). 
Kurtz  conjectures  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted 
with  fire,  the  purifying  element,  because  the  meat 
was  thus  left  pure,  without  the  mixture  even  of 
the  water  which  would  have  entered  into  it  in  boil- 
ing. It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of 
the  command,  "not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken." 
Tiie  lamb  was  to  be  a  sj-mbol  of  unity ;  the  unity 
of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  unity  of 
God  with  His  people  whom  He  had  taken  into  cove- 
nant with  Himself.  Our  Saviour's  body  was  the 
type  of  a  still  higher  unity  (Jn.  xix.  36).  (b.)  The 
unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the 
paschal  lamb.  The  notion  has  been  very  generally 
held,  both  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers,  that  it 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  un- 
leavened cakes  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in 
their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39) ;  but  there  is  no 
intimation  to  this  effect  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It 
has  been  considered  by  some  (Ewald,  Winer,  and 
the  modem  Jews)  that  the  unleavened  bread  and 
the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  meaning  to  their 
being  regarded  as  unpalatable  food ;  but  this  seems 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pervading  joyous  na- 
ture of  the  festival.  The  "bread  of  affliction" 
(Deut.  xvi.  3)  may  mean  bread  commemorative  in 
itself,  or  with  other  elements  of  the  feast,  of  the 
past  affliction  of  the  people  (Biihr,  Kurtz,  Hof- 
mann).  Unleavened  bread  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Pa.ssover,  but  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  sacri- 
ficial character,  according  to  the  Law.  St.  Paul's  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  6-8)  appears  to  fur- 
nish the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermentation 
is  decomposition,  a  dissolution  of  unity.  The  pure 
dry  biscuit  would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged 
duration,  and,  in  its  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  of 
purity  also,  (e.)  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  under- 
stood by  the  Jewish  writers  to  signify  the  bitter 
sufferings  which  the  Israelites  had  endured  (Ex.  i. 
14).  But  it  has  been  remarked  by  Aben  Ezra  that 
these  herbs  are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompani- 
ment for  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten  (see  above, 
II.  3,  c).  (rf.)  The  offering  of  the  omer  (First- 
FRciTs),  though  immediately  connected  with  the 
course  of  the  seasons,  bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its 
historical  significance.  It  may  have  denoted  a 
deliverance  from  winter,  as  the  lamb  signified 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  which 
might  well  be  considered  as  a  winter  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  Again,  the  consecration  of  the  first- 
fruits,  the  first-born  of  the  soil,  is  an  easy  type  of 
the  consecration  of  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites. 
4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  con- 
tained in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the  festival  of  the 
Passover  in  expressiveness  and  completeness.    Its 


outline,  considered  in  reference  to  the  great  deliver- 
ance of  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated,  and 
many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appropriated 
as  current  expressions  Of  the  truths  which  God  has 
revealed  to  us  in  the  fulness  of  time  in  sending  His 
Son  upon  earth  (Is,  liii.  1 ;  Jn.  i,  29 ;  1  Cor,  v,  8 ; 
Heb,  xi,  28,  &c.).  The  crowning  application  of  the 
paschal  rites  to  the  truths  of  which  they  were  the 
shadowy  promises  appears  to  be  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred  during  the  fes- 
tival. According  to  the  divine  purpose,  the  true 
Lamb  of  God  was  slain  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
"  the  Lord's  Passover,"  in  obedience  to  the  letter 
of  the  Law.  As  compared  with  the  other  festivals, 
the  Passover  was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a 
single  victim  essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
place  it  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  it  had  a 
formal  dignity  and  character  of  its  own.  It  was 
the  representative  festival  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
unique  position  it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  cir- 
cumcision as  the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew 
Church  (Ex.  xii.  44).  "  Easter,"  once  inconsis- 
tently used  in  the  A.  V.  (Acts  xii.  4)  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gr.  pattcha  =  "  passover,"  is  cele- 
brated as  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jescs  Christ,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  calendar  moon  which  happens 
upon  or  next  after  March  21. 

*  Pas'tor  (L.  one  that  pastures  or  feeds,  a  herdg- 
maii,  or  usually  shepherd),  the  A.  V,  translation  of 
— 1,  Heb,  participle  rffeh  =:  one  feeding  a  flock,  or 
pasturing,  a  shepherd,  herdsman  (Jer.  ii.  8,  iii.  15, 
X.  21,  xii.  10,  xvii.  16,  xxii.  22,  xxiii.  1, 2),  also  trans- 
lated "feeding "(Gen.  xxxvii.  2  ;  Job  i.  14),  "  which 
fed"  (Gen,  xlviii.  15),  "that  fed"  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
29),  "that  feed"  (Jer.  xxiii.  2),  "keeper"  (Gen.  iv. 
2),  "  herdman  "  (xiii.  7,  8,  &c.),  &c.,  but  usually 
"shepherd"  (xlix.  24;  Ex.  ii.  17,  19;  Ps.  xxiii.  1; 
Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  vi.  3  ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  2  ff.,  &c.).— 2.  Gr. 
poimen  once  (Eph.  iv.  11),  elsewhere  uniforml- 
"  SHEPHERD ; "  in  LXX.  =  Xo.  1  ;  applied  in  N,  T, 
to  one  who  tends  flocks  or  herds  (Mat.  ix.  36,  xxv. 
32,  &c.),  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Great 
"Shepherd"  (xxvi.  31 ;  Jn.  x.  2, 11  ff. ;  Heb.  xiii. 
20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25,  &c.),  and  to  the  spiritual  guide  or 
minister  of  a  church  (Eph.  iv.  11  only).  Bishop; 
Elder  ;  Minister  ;  Ordain,  to. 

*  Pasture  (fr,  L.).  To  all  who,  like  the  early 
patriarchs,  have  their  chief  wealth  in  flocks  and 
herds,  an  abundance  of  pasture  and  of  water  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
&c.,  had  to  move  from  place  to  place  at  different 
times  in  order  to  find  a  supply  of  these  essentials. 
Palestine  was,  and  still  is,  in  many  parts,  especially 
in  the  S.  of  Jgdah  and  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
(Ammon  ;  Bashan  ;  Gilead  ;  Moab,  &c.),  well  adapted 
to  grazing.  (Agriculture  ;  Desert  ;  Goat  ;  Grass  ; 
Hay;  Herd;  Ox;  Sheep;  Shepherd,  &c.)  "Pas- 
ture "  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  spiritual  nour- 
ishment or  that  which  is  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
highest  wants  of  the  people  or  "  flock "  of  God 
(Ps.  xxiii,  2 ;  Jn,  x.  9),    Pastor, 

Pat'a-ra  (Gr.,  from  its  founder  Patarus,  a  reputed 
son  of  Apollo,  Str.),  a  city  on  the  southwestern  shore 
of  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Xanthus,  famous  for  its  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo. 
(Divination;  Idolatry;  Python.)  The  coast  here 
is  very  mountainous  and  bold.  Immediately  oppo- 
site is  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Patara  was  practically 
the  seaport  of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant.   St,  Paul,  at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary 
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journey,  found  here  a  ship  bound  to  Phenicia  (Acts 
xxi.  1, 2).  Patara  was  afterward  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
The  old  name  remains  on  the  spot,  and  there  are 
considerable  ruins,  especially  of  a  theatre,  baths,  a 
a  triple  arch  of  a  city-gate,  &c.  Sand-hills  have 
blocked  up  the  harbor. 

Pa-the'os  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Pethahiah  the  Levite  (1 
Esd.  ix.  23 ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  23). 

Path'ros  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  region  of  the  south, 
L  e.  Upptr  Egypt,  Ges. ;  but  see  below),  gentile  noun 
Path-rBsiia  (Heb.  =  people  of  Paihros),  a  part  of 
Egypt,  and  a  Mizraite  tribe.  In  the  list  of  the  Miz- 
raites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the  Naphtuhim, 
and  before  the  Casluhim ;  the  latter  being  followed 
by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by  the  Caph- 
torim  (Gen.  x.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Pathros  is 
mentioned  in  Is.  xi.  11,  in  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15,  and  Ez. 
xxix.  14,  XXX.  13-18.  From  the  place  of  the  Path- 
rusim in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  they  might  be 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the 
more  northern  part  of  Upper  Egypt.  If  the  original 
order  were  Pathrusim,  Caphtorim,  Casluhim,  then 
the  first  might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  other  two  below  them.  The 
occurrences  in  Jeremiah  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that 
Pathros  was  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  whole  of 


that  region.  The  notice  by  Ezekicl  of  Pathros  as 
the  land  of  the  birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to 
favor  the  idea  that  it  was  part  of  or  all  Upp« 
Egypt.  Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Path- 
yrite  nome,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny,  in  which  Thebes 
was  situate  (Bochart,  &c.).  This  identification  may 
be  as  old  as  the  LXX.  The  discovery  of  the  Egvp- 
tjan  name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nome  was 
called  puts  the  inquiry  on  a  safer  basis.  It  wag 
written  ha-hcd-her  =  tlie  abode  of  Hat-her,  the  Egyp- 
tian Venus.  It  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  been 
written  p-ha  hat-her,  in  which  case  the  p-h  and  l-K 
would  have  coalesced  in  the  Hebrew  form,  as  did 
t-h  in  Oaphtor.  It  seems  reasonable  to  consider 
Pathros  a  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  to  trace  its 
name  in  that  of  the  Pathyrite  nome;  but  this  is 
only  a  very  conjectural  identification,  which  future 
discoveries  may  overthrow  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole). 

Path-m'sia  (see  above).    Pathros. 

Pat'nos  (Gr.),  a  bare  and  rugged  island  to  which  m 
John  the  Apostle  was  banished  in  the  reign  of  ^ 
Domitian  (Rev.  i.  9).  Patmos  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a 
very  narrow  isthmus,  where,  on  the  east  side,  are 
the  harbor  and  the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  S., 
crowning  a  commanding  height,  is  the  celebrated 
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monastery,  which  bears  the  name  of  "John  the 
Divine."  Half-way  up  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or 
grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St.  John  received 
the  Revelation.  Patmos'  is  one  of  the  Sporades, 
and  is  in  that  part  of  the  .lEgenn  called  the  Icarian 
Sea.  It  must  have  been  conspicuous  on  the  right 
when  St.  Paul  was  sailing  (Acts  xx.  15,  xxi.  1)  from 
Samos  to  Cos. 

Pa'tri'arch.  The  name  Patriarch  (fr.  Gr.  patri- 
arche^  =  the  father  and  rufer  of  a  family,  tribe, 
&c.)  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii. 
4),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acta  vii.  8,  9),  and  to  Da- 
vid (Acts  ii.  29);  and  is  apparently  intended  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  phrase,  the  "  head  "  or  "  prince 
of  a  tribe,"  so  often  found  in  the  0.  T.  It  is  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  LXX.  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  31,  xxviL 
22,  and  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvi,  12.  In  common 
usage  the  title  of  patriarch  is  assigned  especially 
to  those  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  Scripture  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  patriarchal  times 
are  naturally  divided  into  the  ante-diluvian  and 
post-diluvian  periods.     1.  In  the  former  the  Scrip- 


ture record  contains  little  except  the  list  of  the 
line  from  Seth,  through  Ends,  Cainax,  Mahalalxkl, 
Jared,  Enoch  2,  Methi'SELah,  and  Lamech  2,  to 
Noah  ;  with  the  ages  of  each  at  their  periods  of 
generation  and  at  their  deaths.  (Chrosologt.)  To 
some  extent  parallel  to  this,  is  given  the  line  of 
Cain;  Enoch  1,  Irad,  Mehcjael,  Methcsael,  La- 
mech 1,  and  the  Sons  of  Lamech,  Jabal,  Jural,  and 
TcBAL-CAiN.  To  the  latter  line  are  attributed  the 
first  signs  of  material  civilization,  the  building  of 
cities,  the  division  of  classes,  and  the  knowledge 
of  mechanical  arts ;  while  the  only  moral  rword  ot 
their  history  obscurely  speaks  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  The  one  distinction  of  the  former  line 
is  their  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  seen  c.opecially 
in  Enoch  and  No.ih.  (GiASTS.>--One  of  the  main 
questions  raised  as  to  the  ante-diluvian  period  turns 
on  the  longevity  assigned  to  the  patriarchs.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Enoch  (whose  departure 
from  the  earth  at  365  years  of  age  is  exceptional  in 
every  sense),  their  ages  varv  from  777  (Lamech)  to 
969  (Methuselah).    After  the  flood  this  longevity 
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cradually  disappears.  To  Shem  are  assigned  600 
vears ;  to  Arphaxap  438 ;  to  Salaii  433  ;  to  Eber 
404;  to  Pkleg  239;  to  Reu  239;  to  Sercg  230; 
to  Nahor  (1)  148 ;  to  Terah  205  ;  to  Abraham  175  ; 
to  Isaac  180;  to  Jacob  147;  to  Joseph  110.  Tliis 
statement  of  ages  is  clear  and  definite.  To  suppose, 
with  some,  tliat  the  najpe  of  each  patriarch  denotes 
a  clan  or  family,  and  his  age  its  duration,  appears 
to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  difficulty.  It  must  either 
be  accepted,  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  or  regarded 
as  purely  fabulous,  like  the  legendary  assignment 
of  immense  ages  to  the  early  Indian  or  Babylonian 
or  Egyptian  kings.  In  the  acceptance  of  the  literal 
meaning,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  difficulty  is 
involved.  Very  great  effects  are  produced  on  the 
duration  of  life,  both  of  men  and  animals,  by  even 
slight  changes  of  habit  and  circumstances.  The 
constant  attribution  in  all  legends  of  great  age  to 
primeval  men  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  distortion 
of  fact,  as  a  mere  invention  of  fancy.  If  the  divine 
origin  of  Scripture  be  believed  (Ikspiration),  its 
authority  must  be  accepted  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases ;  and  the  list  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  be 
held  to  be  (what  it  certainly  claims  to  be)  a  state- 
ment of  real  facts  (so  Mr.  Barry,  original  author  of 
tiiis  article).  2.  In  the  post-diluvian  periods  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory. It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  "  Cov- 
enant "  given  to  Noah  is  one,  free  from  all  condi- 
tion, and  fraught  with  natural  blessings,  extending 
to  all  alike.  But  the  history  soon  narrows  itself  to 
tliat  of  a  single  tribe  or  family,  and  afterward 
touches  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  world 
and  its  empires,  only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this. 
(Genesis.)  In  this  last  stage  the  principle  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
based  on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal 
authority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
is  natural  and  original,  is  inevitably  the  foundation 
of  the  earliest  form  of  societj-,  and  is  probably  seen 
most  perfectly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  local  attachments  and  b}'  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  In  Scripture  this  authority  is  conse- 
crated by  an  ultimate  reference  to  God,  as  the  God 
of  the  patriarch,  i.  e.  the  Father  both  of  him  and 
his  children.  At  the  same  time,  this  faith  was  not 
allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was  prone  to  do,  into 
an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the  mere  tutelary  God 
of  the  tribe.  (Jehovah.)  Still  the  distinction  and 
preservation  of  the  chosen  family,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  paternal  authority,  are  the  special 
purposes,  which  give  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory, and  of  the  institutions  recorded.  (Child; 
First-born  ;  Idolatry  ;  Marriage  ;  Murder.)  The 
type  of  character  formed  under  this  dispensation, 
is  one  imperfect  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth, 
because  not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler,  temptations,  or 
forced  to  contemplate  the  deeper  questions  of  life ; 
but  it  is  one  remarkably  simple,  affectionate,  and 
free,  such  as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  author- 
ity, derived  from  God  and  centring  in  Him,  yet  al- 
lowing, under  its  unquestioned  sacredness,  a  famil- 
iarity and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  Him,  which 
is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  stern  and  awful  char- 
acter of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To  contemplate 
It  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  is  like  looking 
back  on  the  unconscious  freedom  and  innocence  of 
childhood,  with  that  deeper  insight  and  strength  of 
character  which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of 
manhood.  We  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  future,  of 
the  future  reveh-ition  of  God,  and  the  future  trials 
and  development  of  man.     It  is  on  this  fact  that  the 


typical  interpretation  of  its  history  depends  (Gal. 
iv.  21-31 ;  Heb.  vii.  1-17;  Old  Testament,  B.,  2). 
In  the  ante-diluvian  period,  we  may  recognize  the 
main  features  of  tiie  history  of  the  world,  the  divi- 
sion of  mankind  into  the  two  great  classes,  the 
struggles  between  the  power  of  evil  and  good,  the 
apparent  triumph  of  the  evil,  and  its  destruction  in 
the  final  judgment.  In  the  post-diluvian  history  of 
the  chosen  family,  is  seen  the  distinction  of  the  true 
believers,  possessors  of  a  special  covenant,  special 
revelation,  and  special  privileges,  from  the  world 
without.  In  it  is  therefore  shadowed  out  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Christian  Church, 
as  regards  the  freedom  of  their  covenant,  the  grad- 
ual unfolding  of  their  revelation,  and  the  peculiar 
blessings  and  temptations  which  belong  to  their  dis- 
tinctive position. 

Pat'ro-bas  (Gr.  one  wlio  icalks  in  his  faiher's  foot- 
steps, Schl. ;  one  who  lives  like  his  father,  Wr.,  Wolf), 
a  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  An  uncertain  tradition 
makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  bishop  of 
Puteoli,  and  a  martyr.  Like  many  other  names  in 
Rom.  xvi.,  this  was  borne  by  at  least  one  member 
of  the  emperor's  household  (Suetonius,  Galba,  20 ; 
Martial,  Ep.  ii.  32,  3). 

Pa-tro'clns,  or  Pat'ro-clns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  famous 
from  his  father),  father  of  Nicanor,  the  adversary 
of  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mc.  viii.  9). 

Pa'n  (Heb.  a  bleating,  loKing  =  Pat,  Ges.),  the 
capital  of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39) ;  in 
I  Chr.  i.  50,  Pai.     Its  position  is  unknown. 

Paul  (Gr.  Paulos  ;  fr.  L.  Paulus  [=  little,  S7nallli, 
a  common  Roman  surname ;  see  below),  the  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. — Original  Authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  the  original  materials  for  the  Life 
of  St.  Paul  are  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  (Romans,  Epistle 
TO  the,  &c.)  Out  of  a  comparison  of  these  authorities 
the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  construct  his  ac- 
count of  the  really  important  period  of  the  apostle's 
life  (so  Mr.  Davies,  original  author  of  this  article). 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few- 
particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  termi- 
nates.— Prominent  points  in  tJie  Life.  Foremost 
of  all  is  his  Conversion.  This  was  the  main  root 
of  his  whole  life,  outward  and  inward.  Next  after 
this,  we  maj'  specify  his  Labors  at  Aniioch.  From 
these  we  pass  to  the  First  Missionary  Journey, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  The  Visit  to 
Jerusalem  was  a  critical  point,  both  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  of  the  apostle.  Tht  in- 
trdduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Europe,  with  the  mem- 
orable visits  to  Philippi,  Athens,  and  Corinth, 
was  the  boldest  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  St. 
Paul's  mission.  A  third  great  missionary  jour- 
ney, chiefly  characterized  by  a  long  stay  at  Eph- 
esiis,  is  further  interesting  from  its  connection 
with  four  leading  Epistles.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  apprehension  of  St.  Paul  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  his  imprisonment  at  (Jesarea.  And  the  last 
event  of  which  we  have  a  full  narrative  is  the  Voy- 
age to  Rome. — Saul  of  Tarsus,  before  his  Conversion. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed 
preacher  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Sacl,  the  Jewish  name  re- 
ceived from  his  Jewish  parents.  But  though  a  He- 
brew of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  born  in  a  Gentile  city. 
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Of  his  parents  we  know  nothing,  except  that  his 
lather  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii.  5),  and 
a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  that  he  had  acquired  by 
some  means  the  Roman  franchise  ("  I  was  free  born," 
sxii.  28),  and  was  settled  in  Tarsus.'  "  I  am  a  Jew 
of  Tarscs,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
citv"  (xxi.  39).  At  Tajsus  he  must  have  learned  to 
use  the  Greek  language  with  freedom  and  mastery  in 
both  speaking  and  writing.  At  Tarsus  also  he 
learned  that  trade  of  "  tentmaker  "  (xviii.  3),  at  which 
he  afterward  occasionally  wrought  with  his  own 
hands.  There  was  a  goat's-hair  cloth  called  Cilicium, 
manufactured  in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used  for  tents. 
Saul's  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents  of 
this  haircloth.  (Edqcation.)  St.  Paul  in  his  de- 
fence before  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (xxii.) 
tells  them  that  though  born  in  Tarsus,  he  had  been 
"  brought  up  "  in  Jerusalem.  We  may  imagine  him  [ 
arriving  there,  perhaps  at  some  age  between  ten  and  j 
fifteen,  already  a  Hellenist,  speaking  Greek  and 
familiar  with  the  Septcagint,  possessing,  besides  the 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile 
learning — to  be  taught  at  Jerusalem  "  according  to 
the  pertect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  He 
learned,  he  says,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who 
was  to  resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the  Law, 
had  for  his  teacher  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all 
the  doctors  of  the  Law.  Saul  was  yet  "  a  young 
man  "  (vii.  58),  when  the  Church  experienced  that 
sudden  expansion  which  was  connected  with  the  or- 
|daiuing  of  the  seven  appointed  to  serve  tables 
(Dkacox),  and  with  the  special  power  and  inspira- 
tion of  Stephen.  Amongst  those  who  disputed  with 
Stephen  were  some  "  of  them  of  Cilicia."  We  nat- 
urally think  of  Saul  as  having  been  one  of  these, 
when  we  find  him  afterward  keeping  the  clothes  of 
those  suborned  witnesses  who,  according  to  the  Law 
( Deut.  xvii.  7),  were  the  first  to  cast  stones  at  Ste- 
phen. "  Saul,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  significantly, 
1"  was  consenting  unto  his  death  "  (Acts  viii.  1).  He 
was  the  most  unwearied  and  unrelenting  of  persecu- 
tors (3).' — Saiifs  Conversion.  The  persecutor  was 
to  be  converted.  Having  undertaken  to  follow  up 
the  believers  "  unto  strange  cities,"  Saul  naturally 
turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus.  What  befell  him 
as  he  journeyed  thither,  is  related  in  detail  three 
times  in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  his  own 
person  (ix.),  then  in  the  two  addresses  made  by  St. 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa(xxii.,  xxvL). 
These  three  narratives  are  not  repetitions  of  one  an- 
other: there  are  diflPerences  between  them  which 
some  consider  irreconcilable.  Of  the  three  narra- 
tives, that  of  the  historian  himself  must  claim  to  be 
the  most  purely  historical :  St.  Paul's  subsequent 
accounts  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  purpose 
for  which  he  introduced  them.  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment is  in  Acts  ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  words  "  It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  included  in  the  Vulgate 


A  story  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  that  St.  Panl's  parents 
lived  at  Gischala  (now  d-Jish)  in  Galilee,  and  that,  having 

■  I  i  m  '*°™  there,  the  infant  Saul  emigrated  with  his  parents 
II  J?.  Tarsus  on  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Romans  :  but 
||  I  trtschala  was  not  taken  till  a  much  later  time,  and  the 
il  I  ajxjstle  declares  he  was  bom  in  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
•  Iponybeare  &  Howson  {Life  and  Epu<tles  of  St.  Paul. 
1  TO)  consider  it  probable  that,  if  Sanl  was  not  a  member 
or  the  Saxhedrim  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  death,  he  was 
elected  into  it  soon  after  (.Acts  xrvi.  10).  If  so,  and  if  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Maimonides  and  the  Jerusalem  Gcmara 
then  prevailed,  viz.  that  members  of  that  body  mast  have 
Been  married  and  the  fathers  of  children,  probably  hie  wife 
and  children  did  not  long  Bur^^ve,  as  they  are  never  al- 
loaed  to  in  the  Scriptures. 


and  English  version,  ought  to  be  omitted.  The  sud- 
den light  from  heaven  ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking 
with  authority  to  His  persecutor ;  Saul  struck  to  the 
ground,  blinded,  overcome ;  the  three  days'  sus- 
pense ;  the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the 
Lord ;  and  Saul's  baptism  ; — these  were  the  leading 
features,  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  of  the  great 
event,  and  in  these  we  must  look  for  the  chief  sig- 
nificance of  the  conversion.  According  to  the 
speeches,  the  phenomenon  occurred  at  mid-day,  and 
the  light  shone  round,  and  was  visible  to,  Saul's 
companions  as  well  as  himself.  All  fell  to  the 
ground  (second  speech) ;  but  the  others  may  have 
risen  before  Saul,  or  "  stood "  still  afterward  in 
greater  perplexity,  though  not  seeing  or  hearing 
what  Saul  saw  and  heard.  They  probably  heard 
sounds,  but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice  (first 
speech).  After  the  question,  "Why  persecutest 
thou  Me  ?  "  the  second  speech  adds,  "  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goads  "  (A.  V.  "  pricks  "). 
Then  both  speeches  supply  a  question  ("Who .art 
thou.  Lord  ?  ")  and  answer  ("  I  am  Jesus  [of  Naza- 
reth], whom  thou  persecutest ").  With  regard  to 
the  visit  of  Ananias,  there  is  no  collision  between 
ch.  ix.  and  the  first  speech,  which  only  attributes 
additional  words  to  Ananias.  The  second  speech 
ceases  to  give  details  of  the  vision  after  the  words, 
"I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  But  rise 
and  stand  on  thy  feet."  St.  Paul  here  adds,  from 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  an  exposition  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  He  had  appeared  to  him.  If  we 
bear  in  mind  the  motive  and  purpose  of  St.  Paul's 
address  before  Agrippa,  we  shall  not  suppose  he 
is  violating  the  strict  truth,  when  he  adds  to  the 
words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  him  at  the  moment  of 
the  light  and  sound,  without  interposing  any  refer- 
ence to  a  later  occasion,  that  fuller  exposition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  crisis  through  which  he  was 
passing,  which  he  was  not  to  receive  till  afterward. 
What  Saul  actually  heard  from  Jesus  on  the  way 
was  afterward  interpreted  to  his  mind  into  these  def- 
inite expressions.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
whole  transaction  was  essentially  a  spirihial  com- 
munication. That  the  Lord  Jesus  manifested  Him- 
self as  a  living  person  to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke  to 
him  so  that  His  very  words  could  be  understood,  is 
the  substantial  fact  declared  to  us.  Comparing  with 
the  narrative  Acts  ix.  IT,  xxii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  8, 
we  conclude,  either  that  Saul  had  an  instantaneous 
vision  of  Jesus  as  the  flash  of  light  blinded  him,  or 
that  the  "  seeing "  was  that  apprehension  of  His 
presence  which  would  go  with  a  real  conversation. 
How  Saul  "  saw  "  and  ''  heard  "  we  are  unable  to 
determine.  That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice, 
were  both  different  from  any  ordinary  phenomena 
with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were  familiar, 
is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  narrative.  It  is 
also  implied  that  they  were  specially  significant  to 
Saul,  and  not  to  those  with  him.  We  gather  there- 
fore that  there  were  real  outward  phenomena, 
through  which  Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensible  of 
a  Presence  revealed  to  him  alone.  He  gave  himself 
up,  without  being  able  to  see  his  way,  to  the  dis- 
posal of  Him  whom  he  now  knew  to  have  vindicated 
His  claim  over  him  by  the  very  sacrifice  which  for- 
merly he  had  despised.  The  only  mention  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  of  the  outward  phenomena  at- 
tending his  conversion  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "Last 
of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also."  But  in  Gal.  i.  15, 
16,  he  speaks  distinctly  of  his  conversion  itself: 
"  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  His  grace,  to  r»- 
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veal  Hit  fhn  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among 
the  heathen.  .  .  ."  What  words  could  express 
more  exactly  than  these  the  spiritual  experience 
which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ? 
The  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is 
clearly  the  main  point  in  the  narrative.  It  would  be 
groundless  to  assume  that  the  new  convictions  of 
that  mid-day  immediately  cleared  and  settled  them- 
selves in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
was  then  eonrtrted,  or  turned  round.  For  a  while, 
no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one  of  awe  and  ex- 
pectation. Thus  entering  Damascus  as  a  servant  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  he  sought  the  house  of  Judas  whom 
he  had,  perhaps,  intended  to  persecute.  The  fame 
of  Saul's  coming  had  preceded  him ;  and  Ananias, 
"  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law,"  but  a  believer 
in  Jesus,  when  directed  by  the  Lord  to  visit  him, 
wonders  at  what  he  is  told  concerning  the  notorious 
persecutor.  He  obeys,  however ;  and  going  to  Saul 
in  the  name  of  "  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  appeared 
to  him  in  the  way,"  he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that 
he  may  receive  his  sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Thereupon  Saul's  eyes  are  immediately 
purged,  and  his  sight  is  restored.  Every  word  in 
the  address  of  Ananias  to  him  (Acts  xxii.  14  ;  comp. 
ix.  17)  strikes  some  chord  which  we  hear  sounded 
again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  After  the 
recovery  of  his  sight,  Saul  received  the  washing 
away  of  his  sins  in  baptism.  He  then  broke  his 
three  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened.  He  was  at 
once  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples, 
and  began  without  delay  the  work  to  which  Ananias 
had  designated  him ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
his  hearers  he  proclaimed  Jesus  in  the  SATiagogues, 
declaring  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  narrative 
in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he  was  occupied  in 
this  work,  with  increasing  vigor,  for  "many  days," 
up  to  the  time  when  imminent  danger  drove  him 
from  Damascus.  From  Gal.  i.  17,  18,  we  learn  that 
the  many  days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  "  three 
years,"  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
procure  authority  to  preach  from  the  apostles  that 
were  before  him,  went  after  his  conversion  into  Ara- 
bia, and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus.  We 
know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia — to 
what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  or  for 
what  purpose  he  went  there.  For  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  he  may  have  gone  to  Antioch  or  Tar- 
sus or  anywhere  else,  or  remained  silent  at  Damas- 
cus for  some  time  after  returning  from  Arabia, 
Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure  from 
Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historical  ground,  and 
have  the  double  evidence  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts, 
and  of  the  apostle  in  2  Cor.  According  to  the  for- 
mer, the  Jews  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill 
him,  and  watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might 
not  escape  from  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disciples 
took  him  by  night  and  let  him  down  in  a  basket  from 
the  wall.  According  to  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  the  ethnarch 
under  Aketas  the  king  watcht-d  for  him,  desiring  to 
apprehend  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconci- 
ling the  two  statements.  We  might  similarly  say 
that  our  Lord  was  put  to  death  either  by  the  Jews 
or  by  the  Roman  governor.  Having  escaped  from 
Damascus,  Saul  betook  himself  to  Jeru.«alem,  and 
there  *'  a.«sayed  (Assay)  to  join  himself  to  the  disci- 
ples ;  hut  they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not 
that  he  was  a  disciple."  Barnabas  assured  the  apos- 
tles and  Church  at  Jerusalem — from  some  personal 
knowledge,  we  must  presume — of  the  facts  of  Saul's 
conversion  and  subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus. 
Barnabas'  introduction  removed  the  fears  of  the 


apostles,  and  Paul  "  was  with  them  coming  in  and 
going  out  at  Jerusalem."     Hi.s  Hellenistical  educa- 
tion made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  dLeputant 
against  the  "  Greciuns ; "  and  the  former  percecutor 
became  the  object  of  a  murderous  hostility.     Be 
was  therefore  again  urged  to  flee :  and  by  way  of 
Cesarea  betook  himself  to  his  native  city  Tarsna, 
In  Gal.  i.  17  ff.,  St.  Paul  adds  that  his  motive  forgo- 
ing  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere  else  whs 
that  he  might  see  Peter ;  that  he  abode  with  Lim 
fifteen  days ;  that  the  only  apostles  he  saw  were 
Peter  and  James,  the  Lord's  brother ;  and  that  after- 
ward he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
remaining  unknown  by  face,  though  well  known  for 
his  conversion,  to"  the  churches  in  Judea  which  were 
in  Christ. — Si.  Pane  at  Antioch.  While  Saul  was  at 
Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antioch,  which 
raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second  only  to  that 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.    In 
the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Antioch  claims 
a  most  conspicuous  place.     There  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  first  took  root,  and  from 
thence  it  was  afterward  propagated.    There  came  to 
Antioch,  when  the  persecution  which  arose  al)cut 
Stephen  scattered  the  disciples  who  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
eager  to  tell  the  good  news  concerning  the  Lord 
Jesus.     Until  Antioch  was  reached,  the  word  was 
spoken  "  to  none  but  unto  Jews  only  "  (Acts  xi.  19). 
But  here  the  Gentiles  also  (Gr.  hoi  HelUnes  =  the 
Greeks,  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "the  Grecians")  were 
among  the  hearers  of  the  word.    A  great  number 
believed ;  and  when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem, 
Barnabas  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioch. 
As  the  work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "much  peo- 
ple was  added  unto  the  Lord,"  Barnabas  felt  the 
need  of  help,  and  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul. 
Possibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at  Jerusalem,  he  had 
been  a  witness  of  Saul's  energy  and  devotednfss, 
and  skill  in  disputation.     He  longed  for  him  as  i 
helper,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  Antioch. 
There  they  labored  together  "a  whole  year,"  mixing 
with  the  constant  assemblies  of  the  believers,  and 
"  teaching  much  people."     All  this  time,  as  St  Luke 
would  give  us  to  understand,  Saul  was  subordinate 
to  Barnabas  ("  Barnabas  and  Saul,"  Acts  xi.  SO, 
xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7).    In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the 
usual  method  of  the  Divine  government,  facts  were 
silently  growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  occasion 
the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
of  these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  unprece- 
dented accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at  Antioch. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  BarnoliB? 
and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for  proving  tl  • 
affection  of  these  new  disciples  toward  their  brcthi  • 
at  Jerusalem.     There  came  "  prophets  "  from  Jt  i 
salem  to  Antioch  :  "  and  there  stood  up  one  of  tin  i 
named  Agabis,  and  signified  by  the  Spirit  thatthi 
should  be  great  dearth  throughout  all  the  worh: 
It  is  obvious  that  the  fulfilment  followed  c1of> 
upon  the  intimation  of  the  coming  famine.    For  il 
disciples  at  Antioch  determined  to  send  contril 
tions  immediately  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  ci" 
conveyed  to  the  elders  of  that  Church  by  tin 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul.     We  see  in  the  relati' 
tween  the  Mother-Clnirch  and  that  of  Antioch,  ' 
which  this  visit  is  illustrative,  examples  of  the  df  ■ 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  union  which  dwelt  in  il 
heart  of  the  early  Church.     Having  di.scharged  th. 
errand,  Barnabas   and   Saul   returned   to  Antifi 
bringing  with  them  another  helper,  John  surnam 
Mark,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.    Tlie  work  of  pro]  i 
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csying  and  teaching  was  resumed.  Antioch  was  in 
constant  communication  with  Cilicia,  with  Cyprus, 
witli  all  the  neighboring  countries.  The  question 
must  have  forced  itself  upon  hundreds  of  the  "  Chris- 
iians"at  Antioch,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
I  faith  of  ours,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation, 
'  of  this  kingdom  of  the  -Son  of  God,  for  the  world  ? 
The  Gospel  is  not  for  Judea  alone :  here  are  we 
called  by  it  at  Antioch.  Is  it  meant  to  stop  here  ?  " 
Something  of  direct  expectation  seems  to  be  implied 
in  what  is  said  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Anti- 
och, that  they  were  "  ministering  to  the  Lord,  and 
lasting,"  when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them.  With- 
out doubt  they  knew  it  for  a  seal  set  upon  previous 
.surmises,  when  the  voice  came  clearly  to  the  general 
mind,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them."  Every  thing  was 
(ione  with  orderly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth  of 
the  two  missionaries.  Their  brethren,  after  fasting 
iiid  prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they 
licparted. — Thefimt  Afifsionari/  Journey.  Much  must 
have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to  the  issues 
of  the  journey  on  which  they  embarked.  But  one 
thing  was  clear  to  them,  that  they  were  sent  forth  to 
speak  tlie  word  of  God.  The  first  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  St.  Paul's  teaching  was  the  absolute  conviction 
that  he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  Heavenly  message. 
As  soon  as  Barnabas  and  Saul  reached  Cyprus,  they 
began  to  "  announce  the  word  of  God."  The  second 
fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  for  the  present  they  de- 
livered their  message  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
only.  They  trod  the  old  path  till  they  should  be 
drawn  out  of  it.  But  when  they  had  gone  through 
the  island,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  they  were  called 
tipon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to  an  eminent  Gen- 
tile, Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul.  A  Jew,  named 
Bar-jesus,  or  Elymas,  a  "  sorcerer  "  and  false  prophet 
(Divination;  Magic),  had  attached  himself  to  the 
governor,  and  had  no  doubt  interested  his  mind,  for 
he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with  what  he  had  told 
him  of  the  history  and  hopes  of  the  Jews.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Sergius  Paulus  heard  of  the  strange 
kteachers  who  were  announcing  to  the  Jews  the  ad- 
prent  of  their  true  Messiah,  he  wished  to  see  them 
.  and  sent  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinctively  ha- 
ting the  apostles,  atid  seeing  his  influence  over  the 
proconsul  in  danger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could 
to  withstand  them.  Then  Saul,  "  who  is  also  called 
Paul,"  denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable  terms,  de- 
Iclared  against  him  God's  sentence  of  temporary 
Iblindness.  (Compare  St.  Peter's  denunciation  of 
Simon  Magus,  Acts  viii.  20  If).  The  blindness  im- 
mediately falls  upon  him ;  and  the  proconsul,  moved 
by  the  scene  and  persuaded  by  the  teaching  of  the 
postle,  becomes  a  believer.  This  point  is  made  a 
special  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  apostle  by  the 
riter  of  the  Acts.  Saul  now  becomes  Paul,  and 
gins  to  take  precedence  of  Barnabas.  Nothing 
is  said  to  explain  the  change  of  name.  No  reader 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  supposing  that  there 
must  be  some  connection  between  Saul's  new  name 
and  that  of  his  distinguished  Roman  convert.  But 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either 
have  wished,  or  have  consented,  to  change  his  own 
name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  convert.  Saul  may 
have  borne  from  infancy  the  other  name  of  Paul. 
(Compare  "  Simeon  "  also  named  "  Niger,"  "  Barsa- 
'ws  "  named  "  Justus,"  "  John  "  named  "  Marcus  " 
[A.  V.  "  Mark  "].)  In  that  case  he  would  be  Saul 
among  his  own  countrymen,  Paul  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  work 


among  the  Gentiles  ;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in  Cyprus 
that  any  change  took  place  in  the  method  hitherto 
followed  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  preaching  the 
Gospel.  Their  public  addresses  were  as  yet  confined 
to  the  synagogues ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be  otherwise. 
From  Paphos  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  set  sail  for 
the  mainland,  and  arrived  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia. 
Here  the  heart  of  their  companion  John  foiled  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  From  Perga  they 
travelled  on  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  (Antioch  2.) 
Here  "  they  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  sat  down."  Small  as  the  place  was, 
it  contained  its  colony  of  Jews,  and  with  them 
proselytes  who  worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews. 
What  took  place  here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
city,  is  interesting  to  us,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  the  history,  but  also  because  it  represents 
more  or  less  exactly  what  afterward  occurred  in 
many  other  places.  The  apostles  of  Christ  sat  still 
with  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  whilst  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  were  read.  They  and  their  audience 
were  united  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  books. 
Then  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite 
them,  as  strangers  but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word 
of  exhortation  which  might  be  in  them  to  the  peo- 
ple. Paul  stood  up,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand,  he 
spoke.  The  speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiii.  16-41.  The 
speaker  starts  from  the  Jewish  covenant  and  prom- 
ises, names  Jqsus  as  the  promised  Son  of  David,  de- 
clares His  resurrection  the  fulfilment  of  all  God'3 
promises  of  Life,  proclaims  as  from  God  Himself  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  full  justification  through 
Jesus,  and  concludes  by  drawing  from  the  prophets 
a  warning  against  unbelief.  The  discourse  produced 
a  strong  impression ;  and  the  hearers  (not  "  the 
Gentiles  ")  requested  the  apostles  to  repeat  their 
message  on  the  next  Sabbath.  During  the  week  so 
much  interest  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  that  on  the  Sabbath-day  "  almost  the  whole 
city  came  together,  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."  It 
was  this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appears  to 
have  first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from 
what  they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy. 
The  Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  power  of 
deadly  hostility  to  the  Gospel ;  and  these  Jews  at 
Antioch  set  themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  the  words 
which  Paul  spoke.  The  new  opposition  brought 
out  new  action  on  the  part  of  the  apostles.  Re- 
jected by  the  Jews,  they  became  bold  and  out- 
spoken, and  turned  from  them  to  the  Gentiles. 
Henceforth,  Paul  and  Barnabas  knew  it  to  be  their 
commission, — ^not  the  less  to  present  their  message 
to  Jews  first ;  but  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
Jewish  medium  to  deal  directly  with  the  Gentiles. 
But  this  expansion  of  the  Gospel  work  brought 
with  it  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  At  Antioch 
now,  as  in  every  city  afterward,  the  unbelieving 
Jews  used  their  influence  with  their  own  adherents 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  the  women  of 
the  higher  class,  to  persuade  the  authorities  or  the 
populace  to  persecute  the  apostles,  and  to  drive 
them  from  the  place.  With  their  own  spirits  raised, 
and  amid  much  enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  now  travelled  on  to  Iconium,  where 
the  occurrences  at  Antioch  were  repeated,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Lycaonian  country  which  contained 
the  cities  Lystra  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal 
with  uncivilized  heathens.  At  Lystra  the  healing 
of  a  cripple  took  place,  the  narrative  of  which  runs 
very  parallel  to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done 
by  Peter  and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The 
same  truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Jerusalem,  and  to  the  heathens  of  Lvcaonia.  The 
act  was  received  naturally  by  these  pagans.  They 
took  the  apostles  for  gods,  calling  Barnabas,  who 
was  of  the  more  imposing  presence,  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
and  Paul,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  Hermes  (Mer- 
ccRius).  This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the  attempt 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion  to  the 
recording  of  an  address,  in  which  we  see  what  the 
apostles  would  say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audience. 
Although  the  people  of  Lystra  had  been  so  ready 
to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  repulse  of  their 
idolatrous  instincts  appears  to  have  provoked  them, 
and,  persuaded  into  hostility  by  Jews  who  came 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  they  attacked  Paul  with 
stones,  and  thought  they  had  killed  him.  He  re- 
covered, however,  as  the  disciples  were  standing 
round  him,  and  went  again  into  the  city.  The  next 
day  he  left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe, 
and  thence  they  returned  once  more  to  Lystra,  and 
so  to  Iconium  and  Antioch.  In  order  to  establish 
the  Churches  after  their  departure,  they  solemnly 
appointed  "  elders  "  in  every  city.  Then  they  came 
down  to  the  coast,  and  from  Attalia  they  sailed 
home  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they  related  the 
successes  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  and 
especially  the  "  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the 
Gentiles."  And  so  the  First  Missionary  Journey 
ended. — TTie  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal. 
ii.).  Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows  most 
naturally  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  of  Gentile  believers  to  the  Law 
of  Moses.  In  following  this  portion  of  the  history 
we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  questions  which 
the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  consider.  One  of 
these  is  historical.  What  were  the  relations  between 
the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve  ?  The  other  is 
critical.  How  is  Gal.  ii.  to  be  connected  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  ?  The  relations  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Twelve  will  best  be  set  forth  in  the  narra- 
tive. But  we  must  explain  here  why  we  accept  St. 
Paul's  statements  in  the  Galatian  Epistle  as  ad- 
ditional to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  The  first  im- 
pression of  any  reader  would  be  that  the  two  wri- 
ters refer  to  the  same  event.  On  looking  more 
closely  into  both,  the  second  impression  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between 
the  two.  But  the  visit  does  not  coincide  better  with 
any  other  mentioned  in  the  Acts — as  the  second  (xi. 
30)  or  fourth  (xviii.  22).  The  view  that  St.  Paul  re- 
fers to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  hypothesis;  and  it  is  recommended  by 
the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But  where  are  we  to 
place  the  visit  ?  The  only  possible  place  for  it  is 
some  short  time  before  the  visit  of  ch.  xv.  But  the 
language  of  ch.  xv.  implies  that  the  vi.«it  there  re- 
corded was  the  first  paid  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
Jerusalem,  after  their  great  success  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Granting  the  con- 
siderable differences  between  Acts  xv.  and  Gal  ii., 
there  are,  after  all,  no  plain  contradictions  between 
the  two  narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  oc- 
currences. We  proceed,  then,  to  combine  the  two 
narratives.  Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  stay- 
ing at  Antioch,  "  certain  men  from  Judea"  came 
there  and  taught  the  brethren  that  the  Gentile  con- 
verts must  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  two  apostles,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were  se- 
lecte<l  for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St.  Paul  says 
that  he  went  up  "  by  revelation,"  i.  e.  receiving  a 
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privat€  intimation  from  the  Divine  Spirit  as  well  as 
a  public  commission  from  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
On  their  way  to  Jerusalem  they  announced  to  the 
brethren  in  Phcnicia  and  Samaria  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles ;  and  the  news  was  received  with  grer<' 
joy.  At  Jerusalem  "they  were  received  In-  t! 
Church,  and  by  the  apostles  and  elders;  and  th. 
declared  all  things  that  God  had  done  witli  them  " 
(Acts  XV.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he  communicated 
his  views  "  privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputa- 
tion," through  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  his  work 
(Gal.  ii.  2).  The  apostles  and  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral, it  appears,  would  have  raised  no  difficulties; 
but  certain  believers  who  had  been  Pharisees  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine  which  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance at  Antioch.  In  either  place  St.  Paul  would 
not  give  way  to  such  teaching  for  a  single  hour  (ii. 
5).  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  formal 
decision  should  be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The 
apostles  and  elders '  came  together,  and  there  wns 
much  disputing.  Arguments  would  be  used  on  both 
sides;  but  St.  Peter  with  Barnabas  and  Paul  ap- 
pealed to  what  was  stronger  than  arguments, — the 
course  of  facts,  through  which  the  will  of  God  had 
been  manifestly  shown.  After  they  had  done,  St 
James,  with  incomparable  simplicity  and  wisdom, 
binds  up  the  testimony  of  recent  facts  with  the 
testimony  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  gives  a  prac- 
tical judgment  upon  the  question.  The  judgment 
was  a  decisive  one.  The  injunction  that  the  Gen- 
tiles should  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols  and 
from  fornication,  explained  itself.  The  abstinence 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as 
a  concession  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  for  whom  it  was  still 
right,  when  they  had  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
observe  the  Law.  St.  Paul  had  completely  gained 
his  point.  The  older  apostles,  James,  Cephas,  and 
John,  perceiving  the  grace  which  had  been  given 
him  (his  cflTectual  apostleship),  gave  to  him  and 
Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  At  this 
point  it  is  very  important  to  observe  precisely  what 
was  the  matter  at  stake  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  case  stood  thus:  Circumcision  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Law  were  witnesses  of  a  sep 
aration  of  the  chosen  race  from  other  nations.  The 
Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.  But  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  that  the  time  had 
come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be  done  away, 
and  God's  good-will  manifested  to  all  nations  alike. 
It  spoke  of  a  union  with  God,  through  trust,  which 
gave  hope  of  a  righteousness  that  the  Law  bad 
been  powerless  to  produce.  Therefore  to  insist 
upon  Gentiles  being  circumcised  would  have  been 
to  deny  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  If  there  was  to  be 
simply  an  enlarging  of  the  separated  nation  by  th<» 
receiving  of  individuals  into  it,  then  the  other  irn 
tions  of  the  world  remained  as  much  on  the  outside 
of  God's  covenant  as  ever.  Then  there  was  no 
Gospel  to  mankind ;  no  justification  given  to  men. 
The  loss,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  been  as  much 
to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile.  St.  Paul  felt  this  the 
most  strongly ;  but  St.  Peter  also  saw  that  if  the 
Jewish  believers  were  thrown  back  on  the  Jcwisli 
Law,  and  gave  up  the  free  and  absohite  grace  of 
God,  the  Law  became  a  mere  burden,  just  as  heavy 


*  '•  The  avoKtU*  and  dders  are  mentioned  on  account  of 
thcJr  rank.  It  is  evident  from  vcr.  23,  that  the  otter 
ChriPtlans  at  Jemwilem  were  also  precent.  and  gave  tnoir 
canctlon  to  the  decrees  enacted  ;  see  alsover  12,  compatwi 
with  vcr.  22  "  (Haclvett,  on  Acts,  xv. ;  bo  also  Lcchler,  tn 
Lange'i  Comm.,  &c.). 
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to  the  Jew  as  it  would  be  to  the  Gentile.  The  only 
liope  for  the  Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  must  be  the 
>;iviour  of  mankind.  It  implied  therefore  no  dif- 
rcnce  of  belief  when  it  was  agreed  that  Paul  and 
IJ.irnabas  should  go  to  the  heathen,  while  James  and 
( "ephas  and  John  undertook  to  be  the  apostles  of  the 
(ircuracision.  The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  im- 
mediately recorded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gen- 
tile brethren  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  This 
k'tter,  speaking  affectionately  of  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
was  intrusted  to  "  chosen  men  "  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  "  Judas  surnamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas, 
chief  men  among  the  brethren."  So  Judas  and 
Silas  came  down  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 
iiid  comforted  the  Church  there  with  their  message, 
,!id  when  Judas  returned,  "it  pleased  Silas  to  abide 
t  here  still."  It  is  usual  to  connect  with  this  period 
of  the  history  that  rebuke  of  St  Peter  which  St. 
I'au'  records  in  Gal.  ii.  11-14.  The  connection  of 
subject  makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  incident 
in  this  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  took 
place  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps 
most  probable  that  it  did  not  occur  till  later,  wben 
St.  Paul  returned  from  his  long  tour  in  Greece  to 
Autioch  (Acts  xviii.  22,  23).     This  withstanding  of 

I,  St.  Peter  was  no  opposition  of  Pauline  to  Petrine 
j  piews ;  it  was  a  faithful  rebuke  of  blamable  moral 
j  Iweakness.  — &C071C?  ilissionary  Journey.  The  most 
jresolute  courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the  work 
[to  which  St  Paul  was  now  publicly  pledged.  He 
Iwould  not  associate  with  himself  in  that  work  one 
Iwho  had  already  shown  a  want  of  constancy.  This 
Iwas  the  occasion  of  what  must  have  been  a  most 
painful  difference  between  him  and  bis  comrade  in 
the  faith  and  in  past  perils,  Barnabas  (xv.  35-40). 

I(MiRK.)  Silas,  or  Silvanus,  becomes  now  a  chief 
companion  of  the  apostle.  The  two  went  together 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches,  and 
BO  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  Here  they  find 
iTimotheus  (Timothy),  who  had  become  a  disciple 
on  the  former  visit  of  the  apostle.  Him  St.  Paul 
took  and  circumcised.  Paul  and  Silas  were  actually 
delivering  the  Jerusalem  decree  to  all  the  churches 
they  visited.  They  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in 
the  freedom  secured  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this 
Tery  time  our  apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  largeness 
'  of  heart  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  cir- 
cumcising Timothy  (1  Cor.  ix.  20).  St  Luke  now 
:  steps  rapidly  over  a  considerable  space  of  the  apos- 

11  jtle's  life  and  labors.  "  They  went  throughout 
I  IPhrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia  "  (Acts  xvi.  6). 
I  jAt  this  time  St.  Paul  was  founding  "  the  churches 
I  lof  Galatia"  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  himself  gives  us  hints 
'of  the  circumstances  of  his  preaching  in  that  region, 
of  the  reception  he  met  with,  and  of  the  ardent, 
though  unstable,  character  of  the  people  (iv.  13-15). 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh."     Undoubt- 

Pl  [edly,  their  grammatical  sense  implies  that  "  weak- 
I  Iness  of  the  flesh  " — an  illness — was  the  occasion  of 
St  Paul's  preaching  in  Galatia.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  form  and  order  of  the  words  are  not  what  we 
j  should  have  expected  if  the  apostle  meant  to  say 
■rii  V^^^  i  and  Prof.  Jowett  prefers  to  assume  an  in- 
^1  f accuracy  of  grammar,  and  to  understand  St  Paul 
:is  saving  that  it  was  in  weakness  of  the  flesh  that 
iie  preached  to  the  Galatians.     In  either  case  St. 
I'aul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
jivessure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which  he  speaks 
I'f  elsewhere  as  detracting  from  the  influence  of  his 
personal  address.     It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine positively  what  this  infirmity  was.     St  Paul 


at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the  ambition  of 
preaching  his  Gospel  in  Europe.  His  views  were 
limited  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  Having 
gone  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  he  intended  to 
visit  the  western  coast  (Asia)  ;  but  "  they  were  for- 
bidden by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word" 
there.  Then,  being  on  the  borders  of  Mysia,  they 
thought  of  going  back  to  the  N.  E.  into  Bithynia  ; 
but  again  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  "  suffered  them  not." 
So  they  passed  by  Mysia,  and  came  down  to  Troas. 
Here  St  Paul  saw  in  a  vision  a  man  of  Macedo.nia, 
who  besought  him,  saying,  "  Come  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us."  The  vision  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted as  a  Heavenly  intimation  ;  the  help  wanted 
by  the  Macedonians  was  believed  to  be  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  At  this  point  the  historian, 
speaking  of  St  Paul's  company,  substitutes  "  we  " 
for  "  they."  He  says  nothing  of  himself;  we  can 
only  infer  that  St.  Luke,  to  whatever  country  he 
belonged,  became  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  at  Troas. 
The  party,  thus  reenforced,  immediately  set  sail  from 
Troas,  touched  at  Samothrace,  then  landed  on  the 
continent  at  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  journeyed 
to  Philippi.  Philippi  was  no  inapt  representative 
of  the  Western  world.  A  Greek  city,  it  had  received 
a  body  of  Roman  settlers,  and  was  politically  a 
COLONY.  There  were  Jews  at  Philippi ;  and  when 
the  Sabbath  came  round,  the  apostolic  company 
joined  their  countrymen  at  the  place  by  the  river- 
side where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  nar- 
rative in  this  part  is  very  graphic  (Acts  xvi.  13). 
The  first  convert  in  Macedonia  was  an  Asiatic 
woman  (Lydia),  who  already  worshipped  the  God 
of  the  Jews ;  but  she  was  a  very  earnest  believer, 
and  besought  the  apostle  and  his  friends  to  honor 
her  by  staying  in  her  house.  They  could  not  resist 
her  urgency,  and  during  their  stay  at  Philippi  they 
were  the  guests  of  Lydia  (ver.  40).  But  a  proof 
was  given  before  long  that  the  preachers  of  Christ 
were  come  to  grapple  with  the  powers  in  the  spirit- 
ual world  to  which  heathenism  was  then  doing  hom- 
age. A  female  slave,  who  brought  gain  to  her 
masters  by  her  powers  of  prediction  when  she  was 
in  the  possessed  state  (Demoniacs  ;  Divination), 
beset  Paul  and  his  company,  following  them  as  they 
went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and  crying  out,  "  These 
men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  pub- 
lish to  you  (or  to  us ;  A.  V.  '  which  shew  unto  us ') 
the  way  of  salvation."  Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries, 
and  addressing  the  spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  "  I 
command  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come 
out  of  her."  The  girl's  masters  saw  that  now  the 
hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude  clam- 
oring loudly  against  them,  upon  the  vague  charge  of 
"  troubling  the  city,"  and  introducing  observances 
which  were  unlawful  for  Romans.  If  the  magis- 
trates had  desired  to  act  justly,  they  might  have 
doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  the  charge. 
But  the  pretors  or  duumviri  (L.  tico  men,  i.  e.  two 
associated  magistrates)  of  Philippi  were  very  un- 
worthy representatives  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 
They  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the  clamor  of  the 
inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul  and  Silas 
to  be  torn  from  them,  and  themselves  to  be  beaten, 
and  then  committed  them  to  prison.  The  jailer, 
having  received  their  commands,  "  thrust  them  into 
the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks."  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  the  occasion 
of  the  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of  righteous- 
ness and  deliverance.  The  narrative  tells  of  the 
loud  songs  of  praise,  the  earthquake,  the  opening 
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of  the  prison-doors,  the  jailer's  terror,  his  conver- 
sion, and  baptism  (xvi.  26-34).  In  the  morning  the 
magistrates,  having  heard  of  what  had  happened, 
or  having  repented  of  their  injustice,  or  having 
done  all  they  meant  to  do  by  way  of  pacifying  the 
multitude,  sent  word  to  the  prison  that  the  men 
might  be  let  go.  But  St.  Paul  denounced  plainly 
their  unlawful  acts,  informing  them  moreover  that 
those  whom  they  had  beaten  and  imprisoned  with- 
out trial,  were  Roman  citizens.  The  magistrates, 
in  great  alarm,  saw  the  necessity  of  humbling  them- 
selves. They  came  and  begged  them  to  leave  the 
city.  Paul  and  Silas  consented  to  do  so,  and,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  "  the  brethren  "  in  the  house  of 
Lydia,  they  departed.  Leaving  St.  Luke,  and  per- 
haps Timothy,  for  a  short  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul 
and  Silas  travelled  through  Amphipolis  and  Apol- 
lonia,  and  stopped  again  at  Thessalosica.  At  this 
important  city  there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
True  to  his  custom,  St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and 
for  three  Sabbatii-days  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ.  Again,  as  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  the  envy  of 
the  Jews  was  excited.  They  stirred  up  the  lower 
class  to  tumultuary  violence.  The  mob  assaulted 
the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  were 
staying  as  guests,  and,  not  finding  them,  dragged 
Jason  himself  and  some  other  brethren  before  the 
magistrates.  In  this  case  the  magistrates  seem  to 
have  acted  wisely  and  justly,  in  taking  security  of 
Jason  and  the  rest,  and  letting  them  go.  After 
these  signs  of  danger,  the  brethren  immediately 
sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night.  The  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  were  written  very  soon  after  the 
apostle's  visit,  and  contain  more  particulars  of  his 
work  in  founding  that  Church  than  we  find  in  any 
other  Epistle.  (Thessalosiaxs,  First  [and  Second] 
Epistle  to.)  When  Paul  and  Silas  left  Thessaloni- 
ca,  they  came  to  Berea.  Here  they  found  the  Jews 
more  "  noble  "  (i.  e.  in  their  disposition)  than  those 
at  Thessalonica  had  been.  Accordingly,  they  gained 
many  converts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks;  but  the 
Jews  of  Thessalonica,  hearing  of  it,  sent  emissaries 
to  stir  up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that 
St.  Paul  should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas 
and  Timothy  remained  behind.  Some  of  "  the 
brethren "  went  with  St.  Paul  as  far  as  Athens, 
where  they  left  him,  carrj-ing  back  a  request  to 
Silas  and  Timothy  that  they  would  speedily  join 
him.  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profuse  idolatry 
side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious  philosophy. 
To  idolaters  and  philosophers  he  felt  equally  urged 
to  proclaim  his  Master  and  the  Living  God.  So  he 
went  to  his  own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes  in 
the  synagogue,  and  declared  to  them  that  the  Mes- 
siah had  come ;  but  he  also  spoke,  like  another 
Socrates,  with  people  in  the  market,  and  with  the 
followers  of  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy. 
Epicureans  and  Stoics,  naming  to  all  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection.  The  philosophers  encountered  him 
with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  contempt.  But  any 
one  with  a  novelty  was  welcome  to  those  who 
"  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  hear 
or  to  tell  some  new  thing."  They  brought  him, 
therefore,  to  the  Areopagcs,  that  he  might  make  a 
formal  exposition  of  his  doctrine  to  an  assembled 
audience.  Here  the  apostle  delivered  that  instruc- 
tive and  wonderful  discourse,  reported  in  Acts  xvii. 
22-31.  St  Paul,  it  is  well  understood,  did  not  be- 
gin with  calling  the  Athenians  (as  in  the  A.  V.) 
"loo  superstitious."  "I  perceive  you,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  eminently  religious."  He  had  observed  an 
altar  (Altar,  C,  2)  inscribed  "  To  the  unknown 


God."  It  meant,  no  doubt,  "To  some  unknowa 
God."  "I  come,"  he  said,  "as  the  messenger  of 
that  unknown  God."  His  teaching  here  laid  hold 
of  the  deepest  convictions,  and  encountered  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  Greeks.  He  could  speak  to 
men  as  God's  children,  and  subjects  of  God's  edu-? 
eating  discipline,  and  was  only  bringing  them 
further  tidings  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  alwft-  ■ 
feeling  after.  He  presented  to  them  the  Son  ■ 
Man  as  acting  in  the  power  of  Him  who  had  nia<it- 
all  nations,  and  who  was  not  far  from  any  single 
man.  He  began  to  speak  of  Him  as  risen  from  tlic 
dead,  and  of  the  power  of  a  new  life  which  was  in 
Him  for  men ;  but  his  audience  would  not  hear  of 
Him  who  thus  claimed  their  personal  allegiance. 
The  apostle  gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and 
he  soon  took  his  departure  and  came  to  Corixth. 
Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual  predomi- 
nance ;  but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  coniruercial 
capital  of  Greece.  Here,  as  at  Thessalonica,  he 
chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by  working  at  his 
trade  of  tent-making.  This  trade  brought  him  into 
close  connection  with  Aqcila  and  Priscilla.  La- 
boring thus  on  the  six  days,  the  apostle  went  to  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there,  by  expound- 
ing the  Scriptures,  sought  to  win  both  Jews  and 
proselytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  He 
was  testifying  with  unusual  effort  and  anxiety,  when 
Silas  and  Timothy  came  from  Macedonia,  and  joined 
him.  We  are  left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  movements  of  Silas  and  Timothy  had  been, 
since  they  were  with  Paul  at  Berea.  From  Acts 
xvii.  15,  16,  compared  with  1  Th.  iii.  1,  2,  Paley 
reasonably  argues  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had  come 
to  Athens,  but  had  soon  been  dispatched  thence, 
Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  Silas  to  Philippi,  or 
elsewhere.  From  Macedonia  they  came  together, 
or  about  the  same  time,  to  Corinth ;  and  their  ar- 
rival was  the  occasion  of  writing  1  Thessalonians. 
This  is  the  first  extant  example  of  that  work  by 
which  the  apostle  Paul  has  served  the  Church  of  all 
ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  labored  at  the 
founding  of  it  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  notorious  th«t 
the  order  of  the  Epistles  in  the  book  of  the  N.  T. 
is  not  their  real,  or  chronological  order.  The  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  belong — and  these 
alone — to  the  present  Missionary  Journey.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Romans,  and  Corinthians, 
were  written  during  the  next  jouniey.  Those  to 
Philemon,  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Phihp- 
pians,  belong  to  the  captivity  at  Rome.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  are  considerable 
difficulties,  which  require  to  be  discussed  separately. 
— ^Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  Letters 
may  find  a  place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  the  extant  Letters  are  all  thut  the 
apostle  wrote.  (2.)  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  concluding  too  much  from  the  contents  and 
style  of  any  Epistle,  as  to  the  fixed  bent  of  the 
apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when  it  wa.s  writ- 
ten.—The  Fira  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
probably  written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinih, 
and  before  he  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the*;-"''  * 
It  was  drawn  from  St.  Paul  by  the  arrival 
and  Timothy.  The  largest  portion  of  it  ■ 
of  an  impa^ioned  recalling  of  the  facts  and  kv\- 
ings  of  the  time  when  the  apostle  was  personaliv 
with  them.  (Thessalonians,  First  Epistlk  to  the.) 
What  interval  of  time  separated  the  Second  Letter 
to  the  Thessalonians  from  the  First,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging,  except  that  the  later  one  was 
certainly  written  before  St  Paul's  departure  from 
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<Jorinth.  (Thessalonians,  Second  Epistle  to  the.) 
—We  return  now  to  the  apostle's  preaching  at 
Porinth.  When  Silas  and  Timotheus  came,  he  was 
stifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  earnestness,  but 
wth  little  success.  (Crispus.)  So,  "when  they 
pposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  out 
his  raiment,"  and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warning 
tiken  from  their  own  prophets  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4): 
"  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am  clean, 
,!id  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  apos- 
.I'  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  be- 
in  to  preach  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte  named 
!ii3tu3.  Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province 
t  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul. 
During  St.  Paul's  stay,  we  find  the  proconsular  of- 
tice  held  by  Gallio.  Before  him  the  apostle  was 
miraoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to 
:liig  the  Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  an 
Hio^'ator  in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at  once, 
i'^fore  Paul  could  "open  his  mouth"  to  defend  him- 
If,  that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  prej- 
;  lice,  and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  "If  it 
1'  a  question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law," 
le  said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of 
I  Roman  magistrate,  "  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be 
V)  judge  of  such  matters."  Then  the  Corinthian 
pectators,  either  favoring  St.  Paul,  or  actuated 
i;ily  by  anger  against  the  Jews,  seized  on  the  prin- 
•ipal  person  of  those  who  had  brought  the  charge, 
iiiJ  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat.  Gallio  left 
hese  reUgious  quarrels  to  settle  themselves.  The 
ipostle,  therefore,  was  not  allowed  to  be  "  hurt," 
iiid  remained  some  time  longer  at  Corinth  unmo- 
ested.  Having  founded  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
md  gathered  into  it  many,  chiefly  Gentiles,  humble 
j  Ld  simple  (1  Cor.  xii.  2,  x.  1,  i.*27,  &c.),  St.  Paul 
Ook  his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  wishing  to  attend 
i  festival  there.  Before  leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off 
lis  hair  at  Ccnchrca,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (Acts 
tviii.  18).  He  may  have  followed  in  this  instance, 
br  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom  of  his 
lountrymen.  (Nazarite  ;  Vows.)  When  he  sailed 
rem  the  Isthmus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with 
rim  as  far  as  Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  syna- 
[Ogue  at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  Leaving 
Sphesus,  he  sailed  to  Cesarea,  and  from  thence  went 
ip  to  Jerusalem  and  "  saluted  the  Church."  It  is 
T'^ued,  from  considerations  founded  on  tlie  suspen- 
ion  of  navigation  during  the  winter  months,  that  the 
■stival  was  probably  the  Pentecost.  Prom  Jerusa- 
em,  almost  immediately,  the  apostle  went  down  to 

Rl  LLntioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  from  which 
I  fce  had  started  with  Silas. —  Tliird  Arissionary  Jonr- 
I  |i«.y,  including  the  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  23-xxi. 
1 1 7).  We  may  connect  with  this  short  visit  of  St. 
I  I'aul  to  Jerusalem  a  very  serious  raising  of  the 
hole  question,  What  was  to  be  the  relation  of  the 
■w  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  covenant  of 

10  Jews  ?     To  vindicate  the  freedom,  as  regarded 
lie  Jewish  law,  of  believers  in  Christ;  but  to  do 

II  (his,  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
I  Vkurch — was  to  be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  apostle 
I  pr  some  years.     The  great  Epistles  which  belong 
I  Id  this  period,  those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
I  hd  Romans,  show  how  the  "  Judaizing  "  question 
I  Ixereised  at  this  time  the  apostle's  mind.     St.  Paul 
1 1  spent  some  time  "  at  Antioch,  and  during  this  stay, 
■  '  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his  collision  with  St. 
't'ter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14),  spoken  of  above,  took  place. 
^  lien  he  left  Antioch,  he  "  went  over  all  the  coun- 
'^'  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening 

11  the  disciples,"  and  giving  orders  concerning  the 
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collection  for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  Probably 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (Galatians,  Epistle  to 
the)  was  written  soon  after  this  visit,  and  sent  from 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  apostle's  jour- 
neyings  through  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon 
Ephesus  from  the  upper  districts  of  Phrygia.  With 
reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
Ephesus  occupied  a  more  central  position  than  An- 
tioch, Corinth,  or  Rome.  It  was  the  meeting-place 
of  Jew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental.  A  new  ele- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
apostle's  work  at  Ephesus.  He  finds  there  certain 
disciples — ^about  twelve  in  number — of  whom  he  is 
led  to  inquire,  "  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
ye  believed  ?  They  answered.  No,  we  did  not  even 
hear  of  there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what  then, 
asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said.  Unto 
John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  to  the  people 
that  they  should  believe  on  Him  who  was  coming 
after  him,  that  is,  on  Jesus.  Hearing  this,  they  were 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  when 
Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them,  and  they  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  and  to  prophesy  "  (Acts  xix.  1-7). — It  is  ob- 
vious to  compare  this  incident  with  the  apostolic  act 
of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria,  and  to  see  in  it  an  as- 
sertion of  the  full  apostolic  dignity  of  Paul.  But 
besides  this  bearing  of  it,  we  see  in  it  indications 
which  suggest  more  than  they  distinctly  express,  as 
to  the  spiritual  movements  of  that  age.  These  twelve 
disciples  are  mentioned  immediately  after  Apollos, 
who  also  had  been  at  Ephesus  just  before  St.  Paul's 
arrival,  and  who  had  taught  diligently  concerning 
Jesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John.  What 
the  exact  belief  of  Apollos  and  these  twelve  "  disci- 
ples "  was  concerning  the  character  and  work  of 
Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  apostle 
now  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  for  three  months 
spoke  openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concerning 
"  the  kingdom  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
obstinacy  and  opposition  of  some  of  the  Jews  led 
him  to  give  up  frequenting  the  synagogue,  and  he 
established  the  believers  as  a  separate  society,  meet- 
ing "  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus."  Tliis  continued  for 
two  years.  During  this  time,  many  things  occurred, 
of  which  the  historian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two  ex- 
amples, the  triumph  over  magical  arts  (Ephescs, 
§  3  ;  Exorcist  ;  Magic),  and  the  great  disturbance 
raised  by  the  silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for 
Artemis  (Diana  ;  Ephesus,  §  2) ;  and  amongst  which 
we  are  to  note  further  the  writing  of  1  Corinthians. 
Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  communications 
with  the  Church  in  Achaia  were  not  altogether  sus- 
pended. There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a 
personal  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him,  and  a 
letter  sent,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  The  visit  is  inferred  from  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii. 
1.  The  visit  he  is  contemplating  is  plainly  that 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  2,  which  took  place  when  he 
finally  left  Ephesus.  If  that  was  the  third,  he  must 
have  paid  a  second  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus. 
The  obvious  sense  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  xiii.  2,  im- 
plies a  short  visit,  which  we  should  place  in  the  first 
half  of  the  stay  at  Ephesus.  And  there  are  no 
strong  reasons  why  we  should  not  accept  that  ob- 
vious sense.  Whether  1  Corinthians  was  written 
before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makes  an  allusion, 
in  that  Epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wild  beasts  "  fought 
at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  32),  which  is  usually  under- 
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stood  figuratively,  and  is  by  many  connected  with 
that  tumult.  But  this  connection  is  without  much 
reason.  And  as  it  would  seem  from  Acts  xx.  1  that 
St  Paul  departed  immediately  after  the  tumult, 
probably  the  Epistle  was  written  not  long  before  the 
raising  of  this  disturbance.  There  were  two  exter- 
nal inducements  for  writing  this  Epistle.  (1.)  St. 
Paul  had  received  information  from  members  of 
Chloe's  household  (1  Cor.  i.  11)  concerning  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to  ask  his 
judgment  upon  various  points  (\-ii.  1,  xvi.  17).  (For 
a  detailed  description  see  Corinthians,  First  Epistle 
TO  THE.)  But  we  must  observe  in  this  Epistle  how 
loyally  the  apostle  represents  Jesus  Christ  the  Cru- 
cified as  the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head  of  the  body  with 
many  members,  the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of 
men  to  the  Father.  We  should  mark  at  the  same 
time  how  invariably  he  connects  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  meets 
all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  the  intellec- 
tual pride,  the  party  spirit,  the  loose  morality,  the 
disregard  of  decency  and  order,  the  false  belief  about 
the  Resurrection,  by  recalling  their  thoughts  to  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the 
Breath  of  a  common  life  to  the  whole  body.  We 
observe  also  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  tact, 
universally  recognized  and  admired,  with  which  the 
apostle  discusses  the  practical  problems  brought 
before  him.  What  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own 
doings  and  movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  nature 
of  his  preaching  at  Corinth  (i.,  ii.) ;  to  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13);  to  his 
cherished  custom  of  working  for  his  own  living  (ix.) ; 
to  the  direct  revelations  he  had  received  (xi.  23,  xv. 
8) ;  and  to  his  present  plans  (xvi.).  He  bids  the 
Corinthians  raise  a  collection  for  the  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem by  laying  by  something  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the  churches  in  Galatia 
to  do.  He  says  that  he  shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till 
Pentecost,  and  then  set  out  on  a  journey  toward 
Corinth  through  Macedonia,  so  as  perhaps  to  spend 
the  winter  with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy  at  the 
coming  of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  respect  of  the  Church.  Having 
dispatched  this  Epistle  he  stayed  on  at  Ephesus, 
where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to 
him,  and  there  were  many  adversaries."  We  have 
now  no  information  as  to  his  work  there,  until  that 
tumult  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts  xix.  24- 
41.  St.  Paul  is  only  personally  concerned  in  this 
tumult  in  so  far  as  it  proves  the  deep  impression 
which  his  teaching  had  made  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
daily  danger  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  been  anx- 
ious to  depart  from  Ephesus,  and  this  interruption 
of  the  work  which  had  kept  him  there  determined 
him  to  stay  no  longer.  He  set  out  therefore  for 
Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first  to  Troas  (2  Cor.  ii. 
12),  where  he  might  have  preached  the  Gospel  with 
good  hope  of  success.  But  a  restless  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain tidings  concerning  the  Church  at  Corinth  urged 
him  on,  and  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  he 
met  Titus,  who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he 
was  thirsting.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew 
from  him  a  letter  which  reveals  to  us  what  manner 
of  man  St.  Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart 
were  stirred  to  their  inmost  depths.  (Coristhiaks, 
Second  Epistle  to  the.)  Every  reader  may  perceive 
that,  on  passing  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second, 
the  scene  is  almost  entirely  changed.  In  the  First, 
the  faults  and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church 


are  before  us.     The  apostle  writes  of  these,  with 
spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as  he  always  does,  but 
without  passion  or  disturbance.     In  the  Second,  he 
writes  as  one  whose  personal  relations  with  those 
whom  he  addresses  have  undergone  a  most  punfiil 
shock.      What  had   occasioned    this    excitement? 
We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth.     He  had  rejoined 
St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle,  for  he  it 
associated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2  Cor.  i.  1). 
We  have  no  account,  either  in  the  Acts  or  in  the 
Epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy,  and  some  hari 
thought  it  probable  that  he  never  reached  Corinth. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  he  arrived  there  soor 
after  the  First  Epistle,  conveyed  by  Stephanas  and 
others,  had  been  received  by  the  Corinthian  Church. 
He  found  that  a  movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart 
of  that  Church  which  threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  ca« 
of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor.  v.  1-5)  into  tfai 
shade.      This  was  a  deliberate  and  sustained  attaci 
upon  the  apostolic  authority  and  personal  integrity 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     When  some  guci 
attack  was  made  openly  upon  the  apostle,  the  Churcl 
had  not  immediately  called  the  oflender  to  account 
the  better  spirit  of  the  believers  being  cowed,  ap 
parently,  by  the  confidence  and  assumed  authority 
of  the  assailants  of  St  Paul.     A  report  of  this  mej 
ancholy  state  of  things  was  brought  to  the  apostli 
by  Timothy  or  by  others.     He  immediately  sent  oB 
Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a  letter  containing  the  sharp 
est  rebukes,  wtinp  the  authority  which  had  been  d« 
nied,  and  threatening  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  hi 
personal  presence  (2  Cor.  ii.  2,  3,  vii.  8).     As  sooi 
as  the  letter  was  gone,  he  began  to  repent  of  faavini 
written  it.     He  speaks  of  what  he  had  suffered  :- 
"  Out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrot 
to  you  with  many  tears  "  (ii.  4) ;  "  I  had  no  rest  I 
my  spirit"  (iL  13) ;  " our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  w 
were  troubled  on  every  side ;  without  were  fighting} 
within  were  fears  "  (vii.  5).     It  appears  that  he  com 
not  bring  himself  to  hasten  to  Corinth  so  rapidly  a 
he  had  intended  (i.  15,  16);  he  would  wait  till  h 
heard  news  which  might  make  his  visit  a  happy  ii 
stead  of  a  painful  one  (ii.  1).     When  he  had  reachc 
Macedonia,  Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  met  him  v" 
reassuring  tidings.     The  oflender  had  been  rcbi. 
by  the  Church,  and  had  made  submission  (11.  C<. 
the  old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  toward  St  Tai 
had  been  awakened,  and  had  poured  itself  forth  i 
warm  expressions  of  shame  and  grief  and  penlt(  • 
The  cloud  was  now  dispelled ;  fear  and  pain  l 
place  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness,  i 
even  now  the  apostle  would  not  start  at  oner  }• 
Corinth.     He  may  have  had  important  work  t' 
in  Macedonia.     But  another  letter  would  smoot!: 
way  still  more  effectually  for  his  personal  visit ;  • 
he  accordingly  wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and  ee 
it  by  the  hands  of  Titus  and  two  other  brethreaj 
Corinth.^     The  particular  nature  of  this  Epistley 
an  appeal  to  facts  in  favor  of  his  own  apostollcl 
thority,  leads  to  the  mention  of  many  jnterMll  I 
features  of  St  Paul's  life.     His  summary,  in  xi.  S 
28,  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  through  which 
had  gone,  proves  to  us  how  little  the  history  in  t 


♦  The  hvpothesis  given  ahove.  upon  which  Mr.  Vt^ 
has  interpreted  2  Cor.,  Is  advocated  by  Kwald.  and  I 
been  held.  In  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  Pc  « <'' 
by  Block.  Credner,  Olshausen.  and  XeandeT(?'>:  1 ;  '' 
dinarv  account-that  the  incestuous  person  of  i 
the  otTendcr,  and  1  Cor.  the  letter  which  prov<  li 
and  wholesome  a  medicine— is  retained  by  Stanicv.  .\ 
Davidson,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto),  Conybc;.r 
i  HowBon,  &C. 
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Acts  is  to  be  rej^arded  as  a  complete  account  of  what 
lie  did  and  suffered.  The  daily  burden  "  of  the  care 
of  all  the  churches  "  seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  con- 
stant range  of  communication.     The   mention  of 

•  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  and  of  the 
"  thorn  (or  rather  stakelAn  the  flesh,"  side  by  side, 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  both  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  experiences  of  St.  Paul.  As  an  instance  of  the 
visions,  he  alludes  to  a  trance  fourteen  years  before, 
in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into  paradise,  and 
liad  heard  unspeakable  words.  But  he  would  not, 
oven  inwardly  with  himself,  glory  in  visions  and  rev- 
elations without  remembering  how  the  Lord  had 
jruarded  him  from  being  puffed  up  by  them.  A  stake 
(A.  V.  "  thorn,"  Gr.  skolops)  in  the  flesh  was  given 
him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  lest  he 
sliould  be  exalted  above  measure.  The  different  in- 
terpretations which  have  prevailed  of  this  skolops 
have  a  certain  historical  significance.  (1.)  Pioman 
Catholic  divines  have  incUned  to  understand  by  it 
strong  sensual  temptation.  (2.)  Luther  and  his  fol- 
loners  take  it  to  mean  temptations  to  unbeliff.  But 
neither  of  these  would  be  "  infirmities  "  in  which  St. 
Paul  could  "glory."  (3.)  It  is  almost  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  modern  divines — and  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  fathers  on  the  whole  is  in  favor  of  it 
— that  the  skolops  represents  some  vexatious  bodily 
infirniiii/  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  14). — After  writing  this 
Epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled  through  Macedonia,  per- 
haps to  the  borders  of  lUyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and 
then  carried  out  the  intention  of  which  he  had  spo- 
ken so  often,  and  arrived  himself  at  Corinth.  "  When 
he  had  gone  over  those  parts  (Macedonia),  and  had 
,-iven  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece, 
md  there  abode  three  months"  (Acts  xx.  2,  3). 

iThcre  is  only  one  incident  which  we  can  connect 
irith  this  visit  to  Greece,  but  that  is  a  very  impor- 
|uit  one — the  writing  of  another  great  Epistle,  ad- 
Iressed  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  (Romans,  Epistle 
fo  THE.)  That  this  was  written  at  this  time  from 
Corinth  appears  from  passages  in  the  Epistle  it- 
lelf,  and  has  never  been  doubted.  The  letter  is  a 
substitute  for  the  personal  visit  which  he  had  longed 
■^  for  many  years"  to  pay;  and,  as  he  would  have 

'made  the  visit,  so  now  he  writes  the  letter,  because 
'  is  Uie  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Of  this  office,  to 
-peak  in  common  language,  St.  Paul  was  proud. 
All  the  labors  and  dangers  of  it  he  would  willingly 
vHcounter ;  and  he  would  also  jealously  maintain 
t3  dignity  and  its  powers.  He  held  it  of  Christ, 
d  Christ's  commission  should  not  be  dishonored. 
e  represents  himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed 

*  offer  up  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  God  (Rom.  xv.  16).     He  then  proceeds  to 

;ieak  of  the  extent  and  independence  of  his  apos- 

ilic  labors.     It  is  in  harmony  with  this  language 

lat  he  should  address  the  Roman  Church  as  con- 

■;-*ting  mainly  of  Gentiles:    but  we  find  that  he 

peaks  to  them  as  to  persons  deeply  interested  in 

'wish  questions.     Before  his  departure  from  Cor- 

iith,  St.  Paul  was  joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we 

•  uer  from  the  change  in  the  narrative  from  the 

iiird  to  the  first  person  (Acts  xx.  5).     We  have 

1  peen  already  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a  journey 

I  VO  Jerusalem,  for  a  special  purpose  and  within  a 

'iraited  time.     With  this  view  he  was  intending  to 

-■'  by  sea  to  Syria.     But  made  aware  of  some  plot 

'  the  Jews  for  his  destruction,  he  determined  to 

^ade  their  malice  by  changing  his  route.     Several 

'lethren  were  associated  with  him  in  this  expedi- 

'^n,  the  bearers,  no  doubt,  of  the  collections  made 

'^  all  the    churches    for  the   poor  at  Jerusalem. 


These  were  sent  on  by  sea,  and  probably  the  money 
with  them,  to  Troas,  where  they  were  to  await  St. 
Paul.     He,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  north- 
ward through  Macedonia.    During  the  stay  at  Troas 
there  was  a  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
"  to  break  bread,"  and  Paul  was  discoursing  ear- 
nestly and  at  length  with  the  brethren.     He  was  to 
depart  the  next  morning,  and  midnight  found  them 
listening  to  his  earnest  speech.     A  youth  named 
Eutychus,  sitting   in    the  window,   and  gradually 
overpowered  by  sleep,  fell  into  the  street  or  court 
from  the  third  story,  and  was  taken  up  dead.     The 
meeting  was  interrupted  by  this  accident,  and  Paul 
went  down  and  fell  upon  him  and  embraced  him, 
saying,   "  Be  not  disturbed,  his   life  is  in    him." 
His  friends  then  appear  to  have  taken  charge  of 
him,  while  Paul  went  up    again,  first  presided  at 
the  breaking    of  bread,    afterward    took   a   meal, 
and    continued    conversing    until    daybreak, ,  and 
so  departed.     Whilst  the  vessel,  which  conveyed 
the  rest  of  the  party,  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos, 
Paul  gained  some  time  by  making  the  journey  T)y 
land.     At  Assos  he  went  on  board  again.    Coasting 
along  by  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Trogyllium, 
they  arrived  at  Miletus.   At  Miletus,  however,  there 
was  time  to  send  to  Ephesus ;  and  the  elders  of  the 
Church  were  invited  to  come  down  to  him  there. 
This  meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for  recording 
another  characteristic  and  representative  address  of 
St.  Paul  (xx.  18-35).     It  is  in  great  part  an  appeal 
to  their  memories  of  him  and  of  his  work.     He  re- 
fers to  his  labors  and  dangers  and  unreserve  among 
them ;  mentions  his  receiving  inspired  warnings  of 
bonds  and  afflictions  awaiting  him  at  Jerusalem ; 
declares  his  one  guiding  principle,  to  discharge  the 
ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.     He  ex- 
horts them  with  unusual  earnestness  and  tenderness, 
and  expresses,  in  conclusion,  that  anxiety  as   to 
practical  industry  and  liberality  which  has  been  in- 
creasingly occupying  his  mind.      "  And  when  he 
had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with 
them  all :  and  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the 
words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more.     And  they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship." 
The  course  of  the  voyage  from  Miletus  was  by  Coos 
and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  in  another 
vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.     Here  Paul  and  his 
company  spent  seven  days.     From  Tyre  they  sailed 
to  Ptolemais  (Accho),  where  they  spent  one  day, 
and  from  Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently  by  land, 
to  Cesarea  1.     In  this  place  was  settled  Philip  the 
Evangelist,  one  of  the  seven,  and  he  became  the 
host  of  Paul  and  his  friends.     Philip  had  four  un- 
married daughters,  who  "  prophesied,"  and  who  re- 
peated, no  doubt,  the  warnings  already  heard.   They 
now  "  tarried  many  days  "  at  Cesarea.    During  this 
interval  the  prophet  Agabus  (xi.  28)  came  down 
from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous  intima- 
tions of  danger  with  a  prediction  expressively  de- 
livered.    At  this  stage  a  final  but  unavailing  effort 
was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  Christians  of  Cesarea,  and  by  his 
travelling  companions.     "And  when  he  would  not 
be  persuaded,  we  ceased,  saying.  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done."     So,  after  a  while,  they  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  were  gladly  received  by  the  breth- 
ren.    This  is  St.  Paul's  fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem.— St.    PauVs  Imprisonment:   Jeruaalem  and 
Cesarea.     He  who  was  thus  oonducted  into  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  company  of  anxious  friends  was  widely 
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known  as  one  who  had  taught  with  preeminent 
boldness  that  a  way  into  God's  favor  was  opened  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not  lie  through 
the  door  of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  had,  moreover, 
actually  founded  numerous  and  important  com- 
munities, composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together, 
which  stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
apart  from  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the 
Law.  He  had  thus  roused  against  himself  the  bit- 
ter enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which 
was  almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  in  their  unconverted 
brethren.  He  was  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  the 
long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of  it  had  been  made 
to  rest  upon  his  mind  throughout  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  He  came  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  but  he  came  expressly  to  prove 
himself  a  faithful  Jew,  and  this  purpose  emerges  at 
every  point  of  the  history.  St.  Luke  does  not 
mention  the  contributions  brought  by  Paul  and  his 
companions  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  their  first  act  was  to  deliver 
these  funds  into  the  proper  hands.  This  might  be 
done  at  the  interview  on  the  following  day  with 
"  James  and  all  the  elders."  As  on  former  occa- 
sions, the  believers  at  Jerusalem  could  not  but 
glorify  God  for  what  they  heard ;  but  they  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  prevalent  feeling  concerning  St. 
Paul.  To  dispel  this  impression,  they  ask  him  to 
do  publicly  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Law  and  its 
observances.  They  had  four  men  who  were  under 
the  Nazajiite  vow.  Tlie  completion  of  this  vow 
involved  (Num.  vi.  13-21)  a  considerable  expense 
for  the  offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple ; 
and  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these  offer- 
ings for  the  poorer  Nazarites.  St.  Paul  was  re- 
quested to  put  himself  under  the  vow  with  those 
bther  four,  and  to  supply  the  cost  of  their  offerings. 
He  at  once  accepted  the  proposal.  It  appears  that 
the  whole  process  undertaken  by  St.  Paul  required 
seven  days  to  complete  it.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
time  certain  Jews  from  "  Asia  "  who  had  come  up 
for  the  Pentecostal  feast,  and  who  had  a  personal 
knowledge  both  of  Paul  himself  and  of  his  com- 
panion Trophimus,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  saw 
Paul  in  the  Temple.  They  immediately  set  upon 
him,  and  stirred  up  the  people  against  him,  crying 
out,  "  Men  of  Israel,  help :  this  is  the  man  that 
teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people, 
and  the  Law,  and  this  place ;  and  further  brought 
Greeks  also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this 
holy  place."  The  latter  charge  had  no  more  truth 
in  it  than  the  first :  it  was  only  suggested  by  their 
having  seen  Trophimus  with  him,  not  in  the  jemple, 
but  in  the  city.  They  raised,  however,  a  great  com- 
motion :  Paul  was  dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  of 
which  the  doors  were  immediately  shut,  and  the 
people,  having  him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing 
to  kill  him.  But  tidings  were  soon  carried  to  the 
commander  of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  a 
garrison  in  Jerusalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  uproar ; "  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers  and 
centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult, 
rescued  Paul  from  the  violence  of  the  multitude, 
made  him  his  own  prisoner,  causing  him  to  be 
chained  to  two  soldiers,  and  then  proceeded  to  in- 
quire who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done.  The  in- 
quiry only  elicited  confused  outcries,  and  the  "  chief 
captain  "  (Armt  II. ;  Lvsias  2)  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  apostle  might  be  a  certain  Egyptian 
pretender  who  had  recently  stirred  up  a  consider- 
able rising  of  the  people.     The  account   in  Acts 


xxi.  34-40  tells  us  with  graphic  touches  hoir  St. 
Paul  obtained  leave  and  opportunity  to  address  the 
people  in  a  discourse  which  is  related  at  len»nh. 
This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  tlie 
native  dialect  of  the  country  (Shemitic  Language* 
§  15),  and  was  on  that  account  listened  to  with  the 
more  attention.     It  is  described  by  St.  Paul  him- 
self, in  his  opening  words,  as  his  "  defence,"  ai!- 
dressed  to  his  brethren  and  fathers.    He  adopts  tiie 
historical  method.      A  zealous  Israelite,  like  his 
hearers,  he  had  changed  his  course  because  the  God 
of  his  fathers  had  turned  him  from  one  path  into 
another.      (See  above,  p.  811.)    He  dpscrihes  an- 
other revelation  of  which  we   read  nothing  clt*- 
where.     After  the  visit  to  Damascus,  he  went  up 
again  to  Jerusalem,  and,  while  praying  in  the  Tem- 
ple, fell  into  a  trance,  in  which  he  was  bidden  to 
leave  Jerusalem  quickly,  because  the  people  there 
would  not  receive  his  testimony  concerning  Jesus, 
His  own  impulse  was  to  stay  at  Jerusalem  where 
he  was  well  known  as  having  persecuted  those  of 
whom  he  was  now  one ;  but  the  Lord  commanded, 
"  Depart :  for  I  will   send  thee  far  hence  to  the 
Gentiles."     Until  this  hated  word  had  been  spoken, 
the  Jews  had  listened  to  the  speaker.    "  Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,"  the  multitude  now 
shouted  ;  "  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."    The 
Roman  commander,  seeing  tiie  tumult  that  arose, 
might  well  conclude  that  St.  Paul  had  committed 
some  heinous  offence ;  and  carrying  him  off,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  forced  by  scourging  to 
confess  his  crime.     Again  the  apostle  took  advan- 
tage of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  protect  himself 
from  such  an  outrage.      The  Roman  officer   was 
bound  to  protect  a  citizen,  and  to  suppress  tumult ; 
but  it  was  also  a  part  of  his  policy  to  treat  with 
deference  the  religion  and  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try.    St.  Paul's  present  history  is  the  resultant  of 
these  two  principles.     The  chief  captain  set  him 
free  from  bonds,  but  on  the  next  day  called  i. 
gether  the  chief  priests  and  the  Saxhedriv,  a; 
brought  Paul  as  a  prisoner  before  them.     We  nc 
not  suppose  that  this  was  a  regular  legal  procct 
ing :  it  was  probably  an  expenment  of  policy  ai 
courtesy.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commandant  ■ 
the  garrison  had  no  power  to  convoke  the  Sanii 
drim  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  would  not  give  up 
Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment.    As  it  was,  i' 
affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no  semblance  ■ 
a  judicial  termination.     The  incidents  selected  i 
St.  Luke  from  the  history  of   this  meeting  foi 
striking  points  in  the  biography  of  St.  Paul,  itt 
they  are  not  easy  to  understand.     St.  Paul  appear^ 
to  have  been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  t! 
peculiar  habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (xiii.  " 
of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak,  he  ^'f-  -' 
to  say,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  t;<"  1 
conscience  (or,  I  have  lived  a  conscientiou.«ly  lo>:  I 
life)  unto  God,  until  this  day."    Here  the  high-prii 
Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood  by  him   : 
smite  him  on  the  mouth.     With  a  fearless  indipi 
tion,  Paul  exclaimed,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  tli' 
whited  wall:  for  sittcst  thou  to  judge  me  after  tl 
Law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  • 
the  Law  ?  "     The  bystanders  said,  "  Revilest  tli' 
God's  niGH-PRiEST  *  "    Paul  answered,  "  I  kncwn. 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest ;    for   it 
written,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  > 
thy  people."     How  was  it  possible  for  him  not  < 
know  that  he  who  spoke  was  the  high-priest  ?    1  ■ 
least  objectionable  solutions  seem  to  be,  that  t' 
some    rea.<Jon  or  other, — either  because  his   Hi.^! 
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.iras  not  good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another 
„av, — !ie  did  not  know  whose  voice  it  was  that  or- 
MJered  him  to  be  smitten ;  and  that  he  wished  to 
(correct  the  impression  which  he  saw  was  made  upon 
some  of  the  audience  by  his  threatening  protest, 
and  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he 
really  did  not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  high- 
priest,  to  explain  the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to 
the  person  holding  that  office.  The  next  incident 
which  St.  Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  cannot 
tiiink  of  tlie  apostle  as  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast 
a  shadow  upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  are 
told,  that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore  he  cried 
out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son 
of  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  the  hope  and  resurrec- 
l^tion  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  This 
jdeclaration,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the 
Jeffeet  of  stirring  up  a  fierce  dissension,  and  some 
'  of  the  Pharisees  actually  took  Paul's  side. — Those 
who  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  point  tri- 
umphantly to  this  scene  as  an  utterly  impossible 
one:  others  consider  that  the  apostle  is  to  be 
Mamed  for  using  a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at 

»|ali,  at  least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  him- 
Iself  as  he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Pharisees. 
jThe  creed  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distinguished  from  that 
'  of  the  Sadducee,  w^as  unquestionably  the  creed  of 
St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus  seamed  to  him  to 
supply  the  ground  and  fulfilment  of  that  creed.  He 
wished  to  lead  his  brother  Pharisees  into  a  deeper 
•nd  more  living  apprehension  of  their  own  faith. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  dissension  in  the 
assembly  was  that  Paul  was  like  to  be  torn  in 
pieces,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
In  the  night  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Lord  standing 
by  him  and  encouraging  him :  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Paul :  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  at  Jerusalem, 
60  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome."  The 
next  day  more  than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound  them- 
selves under  a  curse  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink 
until  they  had  killed  Paul.  The  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  St.  Paul  was  hurried  away  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  chief  captain,  Claudius  Lysias,  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  Cesarea,  to  Felix  the  gov- 
ernor, or  PROCURATOR,  of  Judca.  He  therefore  put 
iiim  in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  who 

I,  I  took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipatris.  From 
I  itiience  a  smaller  detachment  convej-ed  him  to  Ces- 
I  f  area,  where  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner  to  the 
governor.  Felix  asked  of  what  province  the  pris- 
oner was :  and  being  told  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he 
jiromised  to  give  him  a  hearing  when  his  accusers 
should  come.  In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  him 
to  be  guarded  in  the  government-house,  which  had 
been  the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great. — Imprison- 
ment at  Cesarea.  St.  Paul  was  henceforth,  to  the 
end  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  Acts,  if  not  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  Roman  custody.  This  cus- 
tody was  in  fact  a  protection  to  him,  without  which 
he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  animosity  of 
the  Jews.  He  seems  to  have  been  treated  through- 
out with  humanity  and  consideration.  The  govern- 
'ir  before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  to 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  was  a  mean  and  dissolute 
tyrant.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained  by  the  Jews 
and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and  the  elders,  when 
they  arrived  in  the  course  of  five  days  at  Cesarea, 
hegins  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  professionally  by 
complimenting  the  governor.  (Tertullus.)  The 
caarge  he  goes  on  to  set  forth  against  Paul  shows 
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precisely  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
fanatical  Jews — "  a  pestilent  (fellow),  and  a  mover 
of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world, 
and  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  who 
hath  also  gone  about  to  profane  the  Temple."  St. 
Paul  met  the  charge  in  his  usual  manner.  He  was 
glad  that  his  judge  had  been  for  some  years  gov- 
ernor of  a  Jewish  province ;  "  because  it  is  in  thy 
power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more  than  twelve  days 
since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship."  The 
emphasis  is  upon  his  coming  up  to  worship.  He  de- 
nied positively  the  charges  of  stirring  up  strife  and  of 
profaning  the  Temple.  But  he  admitted  that  "  after 
the  way  which  they  call  a  sect  or  heresy "  he  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  his  fathers,  believing  all  things 
written  in  the  Law  and  the  prophets.  Again  he  gave 
prominence  to  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  which  he 
held,  as  he  said,  in  common  with  his  accusers.  His 
loyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown  by 
coming  up  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms  for 
his  nation,  and  oflFerings,  and  by  undertaking  .the 
ceremonies  of  purification  in  the  Temple.  AVhat 
fault,  then,  could  any  Jew  possibly  find  in  him  ? — 
The  apostle's  answer  was  straightforward  and  com- 
plete. He  had  7tot  violated  the  Law  of  his  fathers ; 
he  was  still  a  true  and  loyal  Israelite.  Felix  made 
an  excuse  for  putting  ofif  the  matter,  and  gave  or- 
ders that  the  prisoner  should  be  treated  with  indul- 
gence, and  that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  free 
access  to  him.  After  a  while,  he  heard  him  again 
with  his  wife  Drusilla  ;  but  St.  Paul  began  to  rea- 
son concerning  righteousness,  temperance,  and  {he 
coming  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  alarmed  Felix 
and  caused  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  conference. 
He  saw  him  frequently  afterward,  however,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  understand  that  a  bribe  would  procure 
his  release.  But  St.  Paul  would  not  resort  to  this 
method  of  escape,  and  remained  in  custody  until 
Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprincipled  governor 
had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Jews ;  and  to  please  them,  he  handed  over  Paul, 
as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his  successor  Festus. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Festus  went  up 
without  delay  from  Cesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking  that 
Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial,  intending 
to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.  But  Festus  would 
not  comply  with  their  request.  He  invited  them  to 
follow  him  on  his  speedy  return  to  Cesarea,  and  a 
trial  took  place  there,  closely  resembling  that  before 
Felix.  Festus  saw  that  Paul  had  committed  no  of- 
fence against  the  Law,  but  was  anxious,  if  he  could, 
to  please  the  Jews.  "  They  had  certain  questions 
against  him,"  Festus  says  to  Agrippa,  "  of  their  own 
superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  one  Jesus,  who  was 
dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.  And  being 
puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such  inquiries,  I  asked  him 
whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  tried  there." 
This  proposal,  not  a  very  likely  one  to  be  accepted, 
was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  appeal  to  Cesar. 
The  appeal  having  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected 
that  he  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of  "  the 
crimes  laid  against  him."  He  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself  in  a  few 
days  to  seek  some  help  in  the  n;.itter.  The  Jewish 
prince  Agrippa  (Herod  Agpippa  II.)  arrived  with 
his  sister  Berenice  on  a  visit  to  the  new  governor. 
To  him  Festus  communicated  his  perplexity,  together 
with  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  before  him  in 
the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  had  probably 
heard  of  Paul  himself,  expressed  a  desire  to  bear  bim 
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speak.  Paul  therefore  was  to  give  an  acconnt  of 
himself  to  Agrippa  ;  and  when  he  had  received  from 
him  a  courteous  permission  to  begin,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  made  his  defence.  In  this  dis- 
course (Acts  xxvi.),  we  have  the  second  explanation 
from  St  Paul  himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  led,  through  his  Conversion,  to  serve  the  Lord 
Jesus  instead  of  persecuting  His  disciples ;  and  the 
third  narrative  of  the  Conversion  itself.  (See  p. 
811.)  He  declares  his  commission  from  Jesus  and 
his  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  reiterates 
that  the  testimony  on  account  of  which  the  Jews 
sought  to  kill  him  was  in  exact  accordance  with 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  who  had  taught  that  Christ 
should  suffer,  be  the  first  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
show  light  unto  the  people  and  the  Gentiles.  Inter- 
rupted discourteously,  yet  with  a  compliment,  by 
Festus,  he  affirms  that  he  speaks  the  sober  truth. 
Then,  with  an  appeal  of  mingled  dignity  and  solici- 
tude, he  turns  to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the  king 
understood  him.  "  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets  ? — I  know  that  thou  believest."  Agrippa's 
answer,  literally  rendered,  appears  to  be,  "  Thou  art 
briefly  persuading  me  to  become  a  Christian ; "  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  ironical.  "  I  would 
to  God,"  is  Paul's  earnest  answer,  "  that  whether  by 
a  brief  process  or  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all 
who  hear  me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am, 
with  the  exception  of  these  bonds."  He  was  wear- 
ing a  chain  on  the  hand  he  held  up  in  addressing 
them.  With  this  prayer,  it  appears  the  conference 
ended.  Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  companions, 
consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  accused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved 
death  or  imprisonment.  And  Agrippa's  final  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  Festus  was,  "  This  man  might 
have  been  set  at  Hberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 
Cesar." — The  Voyage  to  Rome.  No  formal  trial  of 
St.  Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  After  a  while  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  carry  "  Paul  and  certain  other 
prisoners,"  in  the  custody  of  a  centurion  named 
JcLics,  into  Italy;  and  amongst  the  company, 
whether  by  favor  or  from  any  other  reason,  we 
find  the  historian  of  the  Acts.  The  narrative  of  this 
voyage  is  accordingly  minute  and  circumstantial  in 
a  degree  which  has  excited  much  attention.  The 
nautical  and  geographical  details  of  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count have  been  submitted  to  an  apparently  thorough 
investigation  by  several  competent  critics,  especially 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  (  Voyage  and  Shipxcreck 
of  St.  Paul),  and  by  Dr.  Howson  (Conybeare  & 
howBon,  Life  and  Ejmtles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xxiii.). 
The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been,  that  sev- 
eral errors  in  the  received  version  have  been  cor- 
rected, the  course  of  the  voyage  has  been  kid  down 
to  a  very  minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and  the 
account  in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional  sea- 
man, but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 
The  centurion  and  his  prisoners,  among  whom  Aris- 
tarchus  (Col.  iv.  10)  is  named,  embarked  at  Cesarca 
on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  and  .set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Asia.  The  next  day  they  touched  at  Sidon, 
where  Julius  allowed  Paul  to  go  on  shore  to  visit 
his  friends.  The  westerly  winds  compelled  the  ves- 
sel to  run  N.  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  Off  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  they  would  find 
northerly  winds,  which  enabled  them  to  reach  Myra 
in  Lycia.  Here  they  were  put  on  board  a  ship  of 
Alexandria  bound  for  Italy.  In  this  they  worked 
slo.wly  to  windward,  keeping  near  the  coast,  till  they 
came  over  against  Cnidus.    The  wind  being  still  con- 


trary, they  ran  southward  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  then 
worked  along  the  coast  to  Fair  Havens.     The  au- 
tumnal equinox  (Fasts  ;  Atoxemickt,  Day  of)  bein" 
now  past,  St.  Paul  advised  to  winter  there;  but  U 
was  resolved  to  make  for  Phesice  2,  a  harbor  shel- 
tered from  the  S.  W.  winds  as  well  as  from  the 
N.  W.  {looking  toward  the  S.  W.  and  K  W.,  i.  e.  as 
observed  from  the  water  and  toward  the  land  which 
encloses  [Howson] ;  locking   down  tlie   8.   W.  and 
N.   W.  [Smith,  Alford] ;  "which  lieth  toward  the 
S.  W.  and  N.  W. "  [A.  V.]).    With  a  light  breeze 
from  the  S.  they  were  sailing  toward  Phenice,  when 
a  violent  N.  E.  wind  (Ecroclydos)  compelled  thera 
to  let  the  vessel  drive  before  the  wind.     Passing  un- 
der the  lee  of  Clauda,  they  got  the  boat  on  board 
and  undergirded  the  vessel.     (Ship.)    Fearing  lest 
they  should  be  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  (A.V.  "  quick- 
sands "),  they  sent  down  on  deck  the  gear  connected 
with  the  fair-weather  sails,  and  stood  out  to  se.i, 
"  with  storm-sails  set  and  on  the  starboard  tack " 
(Smith).     For  many  days  the  storm  was  violent,  and 
all  began  to  despair  of  safety.     But  one  morning 
Paul  related  a  vision,  assuring  them  there  should  be 
no  loss  of  life,  but  of  the  ship.     On  the  fourteenth 
night,  as  they  were  drifting,  through  thesea(Ai)Ru), 
about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived  indications, 
probably  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  the  land  was 
near.     Their  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  sound- 
ings.   They  therefore  anchored,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  daylight.      Through  St.  Paul's  means,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sailors  to  desert  the  ship  was  frustrated, 
and  the  company  refreshed  themselves  with  a  good 
meal.     Then  they  lightened  the  ship  by  casting  out 
what  remained  of  the  provisions  on  board  (Or.  ton 
siton  ;  A.  V.  and  most,  "  wheat ").     After  daylight 
they  ran  the  ship  aground  where  "  two  seas  met." 
The  centurion,  disallowing  the  soldiers'  counsel  to 
kill  the  prisoners,  ordered  that   those  who  could 
swim  should  cast  -themselves  first  into  the  sea  and 
get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest  should  follow  with  the 
aid  of  spars,  &c.     By  this  combination  of  humanity 
and  discipline,  the  whole  2T6  were  saved  according  to 
St.  Paul's  assurances.     The  land  on  which  the  wreck 
took  place  was  found  to  belong  to  Malta.    (Meuta.) 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the  wet  and 
exhausted  voyagers  with  no  ordinary  kindness,  and 
immediately  lighted  a  fire  to  warm  them.     The 
apostle  was  helping  to  make  the  fire,  and  had  gnth- 
ered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  laid  them  on  the  fir^ 
when  a  viper  came  out  of  the  heat  and  fastened  ■ 
his  hand.     When  the  natives  saw  the  creature  ha' . 
ing  from  his  hand  they  believed  him  to  be  poisoi  • 
by   the   bite,  and   said   amongst  themselves,   "N 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hns 
escaped  from  the  sea,  yet  Vengeance  suffers  not  t  • 
live."     But  when  they  saw  no  harm  came  of  it  th- 
changed  their  minds  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  Tl 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the  honor  in  which  he  ^ 
held  by  Julius,  would  account  for  St.  Paul  being  i 
vited  with  some  others  to  stay  at  the  house  of  P( ! 
Lirs,  the  chief  man  of  the  island.     By  him  they 
were  courteously  entertained  for  three  days.     Ft. 
Paul  healed  the  father  of  Publius  and  many  otlw 
sick  persons,  and  was  highly  honored  by  the  jn-opi' 
After  a  three  months'  stay  in  Malta  the  sohii'   - 
their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  f' 
They  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  stayi'l  :'■' 
days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which  place  they  wr 
carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  PrxEOLi,  where  they  1' : 
their  ship  and   the  sea.     At  Puteoli  they  fouil 
"  brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important  place,  and  c- 
pecially  a  chief  port  for  the  traflBc  between  Alexan- 
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ia  and  Rome ;  and  by  these  brethren  they  were 
feshorted  to  stay  a  while  with  them.     Permission 

fonis  to  have  been  granted  by  the  centurion ;  and 
.  hilst  they  were  spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli 
HL'WS  of  the  apostle's  arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome. 
At  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns  he  was 
met  by  Christians  from  Rome,  and  on  this  "  he 
i!iaiiked  God  and  took  courage." — St.  Paul  at  Rome. 
I  Ml  their  arrival  at  Rome  the  centurion  delivered  up 

lis  prisoners  into  the  proper  custody,  that  of  the 

■  retorian  prefect.  Paul  was  at  once  treated  with 
|ieclal  consideration,  and  was  allowed  to  dwell  by 
iinself  with  the  soldier  who  guarded  him.     He  was 

i)W  free  "to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  that  were 
It  Rome  also ; "  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  act 
ipon  his  rule — "  to  the  Jew  first."  He  invited  the 
•liief  persons  amongst  the  Jews  to  come  to  him,  and 
xplained  to  them  that  though  he  was  brought  to 
i{ora3  to  answer  charges  against  him  by  the 
lows  in  P.ilestine,  he  had  really  done  nothing  dis- 
oyal  to  his  nation  or  the  Law,  nor  desired  to  Be 
'onsidered  as  hostile  to  his  countrymen.  The  Roman 
lews  replied  that  they  had  received  no  tidings 
0  his  prejudice.  The  sect  of  which  he  had  implied 
ij  was  a  member  they  knew  to  be  everywhere  spo- 
ven  against ;  but  they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he 
luJ  to  say.  Their  attitude  may  be  accounted  for, 
IS  the  Church  at  Rome  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles, 
he  real  Jews  there  had  been  persecuted  and  some- 
iines  entirely  banished,  and  curiosity  may  have  led 
iiem  to  listen  to  St.  Paul.  (Romans,  Epistle  to 
HE.)  On  an  appointed  day  therefore  a  large 
lumber  came  expressly  to  hear  him  expound  his 
)clief.  But,  as  of  old,  the  reception  of  his  mes- 
age  by  the  Jews  was  not  favorable.  He  turned 
ticrefore  again  to  the  Gentiles,  and  he  "  dwelt 
wo  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  re- 
vived all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the 
:iiigdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 
Kiicern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence, 
.0  man  forbidding  him."  These  are  the  last  words 
'f  the  Acts.  But  St.  Paul's  career  is  not  abruptly 
loscd.  Before  he  himself  fades  out  of  our  sight  in 
he  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we  have  let- 
ers  written  by  himself,  which  contribute  some  par- 
iculars  to  his  external  biography,  and  give  us  a  far 
lore  precious  insight  into  his  convictions  and  sym- 
ithies. — Period  of  the  Later  Epistles.  To  that  im- 
ipy  r-risonnient  to  which  St.  Luke  has  introduced  us — 
■Ijl  rae  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a  tedious 
pT!  Hme,  though  tempered  by  much  indulgence — be- 
)ngs  the  noble  group  of  Letters  to  Philemon,  to  the 
ilossians,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Philippians. 
lie  three  former  of  these  were  written  at  one  time 
nd  sent  by  the  same  messenger.  (Colossians, 
j'lSTLE  TO  the;  Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the;  Phile- 
ON,  Epistle  to.)  Whether  that  to  the  Philip- 
ians  was  written  before  or  after  these,  we  cannot 
eterraiae ;  but  the  tone  of  it  seems  to  imply  that  a 
ri-sis  was  approaching,  and  therefore  it  is  commonly 
■.,'arded  as  the  latest  of  the  four.  (Philippians, 
iistle  to  the.)  In  this  Epistle  St.  Paul  twice  ex- 
resses  a  confident  hope  that  before  long  he  may  be 
ble  to  visit  the  Philippians  in  person  (Phil.  i.  25, 

■  24).  Whether  this  hope  was  fulfilled  or  not  be- 
"ifjs  to  a  question  which  has  been  the  occasion  of 
inch  controversy.  According  to  the  general  opin- 
'",  the  apostle  was  liberated  from  his  imprisonment 
la  left  Rome,  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  letter  to 
le  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in  visits  to  Greece, 
?ia  Minor,  and  Spain,  and  returned  again  as  a 
nsoncr  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death  there.     In 


opposition  to  this  view,  it  is  maintained  by  some  that 
he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
common  view  are,  (1.)  the  hopes  expressed  by  St. 
Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (Phil.  i.  25,  ii.  24)  and  Co- 
losse  (Plin.  22) ;  (2.)  a  number  of  allusions  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  and  their  general  character ;  and  (3.) 
the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  argu- 
ments for  the  single  imprisonment  aim  to  show  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  a  liberation  or  departure  from 
Rome,  and  in  relation  to  his  hopes  allege  Acts  xx. 
25.  The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view 
taken  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (Timothy,  Epistles 
to;  Titus,  Epistle  to.)  The  difficulties  which  have 
induced  such  critics  as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  reject 
these  Epistles,  are  not  inconsiderable,  but  are  over- 
powered by  the  much  greater  difficulties  attending 
any  hypothesis  which  assumes  these  Epistles  to  be 
spurious.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  recognize  the 
modifications  of  St.  Paul's  style,  the  developments 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  movements  of 
various  persons,  which  have  appeared  suspicious  in 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  nevertheless 
historically  true.  And  then  without  encroaching  on 
the  domain  of  conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions : — (1.)  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Rome,  and 
visited  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  for  he  says  to  Tim- 
othy (1  Tim.  i.  3),  "I  besought  thee  to  abide  still 
at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Macedonia." 
After  being  once  at  Ephesus,  he  was  purposing  to  go 
there  again  (iv.  13),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  i.  18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to 
Crete,  and  left  Titus  to  organize  churches  there  (Tit. 
i.  5).  He  was  intending  to  spend  the  winter  at  one 
of  the  places  named  Nicopolis  (iii.  12).  (3.)  He 
travelled  by  Miletus,  Troas,  where  he  left  a  cloak  or 
case,  and  some  books,  and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
20).  (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner  at  Rome  "suffering  unto 
bonds  as  an  evil-doer  "  (ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon 
condemned  to  death  (iv.  6).  At  this  time  he  felt  de- 
serted and  solitary,  having  only  Luke  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates, to  keep  him  company ;  and  he  was  very  anx- 
ious that  Timothy  should  come  to  him  without  delay 
from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with  him  (i.  15,  iv. 
16,  9-12).  Clement  of  Rome  mentions  that  St.  Paul 
preached  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  and  that 
before  his  martyrdom  he  went  "  to  the  goal  of  the 
West,"  i.  e.  probably  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  28),  or  some 
country  yet  more  to  the  West.  .  Muratori's  Fragment 
on  the  Canon  names  his  "  departing  from  the  city 
into  Spain."  Chrysostom  says,  "After  being  in  Rome, 
he  went  away  again  unto  Spain."  ^  We  conclude, 
then,  that  after  a  wearing  imprisonment  of  two  years 
or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  was  set  free,  and  spent 
some  jears  in  various  journeyings  eastward  and 
westward.  Toward  the  close  of  this  time  he  pours 
out  the  warnings  of  his  le.-s  vigorous  but  still  brave 
and  faithful  spirit  in  the  Letters  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  The  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were 
evidently  written  at  very  nearly  the  same  time. 
After  these  were  written,  he  was  apprehended  again 
and  sent  to  Rome.  The  apostle  appears  now  to  have 
been  treated,  not  as  an  honorable  state  prisoner,  but 
as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9).  But  he  was  at  least  al- 
lowed to  write  this  Second  Letter  to  his  "  dearly  be- 
loved son "  Timothy ;  and  though  he  expresses  a 
confident  expectation  of  his  speedy  death,  he  yet 


'  Some  (Savile's  Inirodvction  of  ChristianUy  info Brita^ 
and  Morsran'e  St..  Pavl  in  Britain)  maintain  that  tnB 
Apostle  Paul  vigited  Britain  ;  but  while  such  a  visit  is  not 
impossible,  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  conclusive  (Ayre.) 
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thought  it  sufficiently  probable  that  it  might  be  de- 
layed for  some  time,  to  warrant  him  in  urging  Tim- 
othy to  come  to  him  from  Ephesus.  Meanwhile, 
though  he  felt  his  isolation,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
daunted  by  his  danger.  He  was  more  than  ready  to 
die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a  sustaining  experience  of  not 
being  deserted  by  his  Lord.  Once  already,  in  this 
second  imprisonment,  he  had  appeared  before  the 
authorities  ;  apd  "  the  Lord  then  stood  by  him  and 
strengthened  him,"  and  gave  him  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  one  thing  always  nearest  to  his  heart, 
the  public  declaration  of  his  Gospel.  This  Epistle, 
surely  no  unworthy  utterance  at  such  an  age  and  in 
such  an  hour  even  of  a  St.  Paul,  brings  us,  it  may  well 
be  presumed,  close  to  the  end  of  his  life.  (Hebrews, 
Epistle  to  the;  James,  Epistle  of,  IV.  a.)  For 
what  remains,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  that  he  was  beheaded  at 
Rome,  about  the  same  time  that  St.  Peter  was  cru- 
cified there.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  170), 
says  that  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  taught 
there  together,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
same  time.  Caius  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing 
within  the  second  century,  names  St.  Peter's  grave 
on  the  Vatican,  and  St.  Paul's  on  the  Ostian  way. 
Eusebius  adopts  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  be- 
headed under  Nero  at  Rome. — Chronology  of  St. 
PauPs  Life.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  the 
internal  or  absolute,  and  the  external  or  relative, 
chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life.  The  former  is  that 
which  we  have  hitherto  followed.  It  remains  to  men- 
tion the  points  at  which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  apos- 
tle comes  into  contact  with  the  outer  history  of  the 
world.  There  are  two  principal  events  which  serve  as 
fixed  dates  for  determining  the  Pauline  chronology — 
the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of 
Festus.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  almost  to  a  certainty 
that  FelLx  was  recalled  from  Judea  and  succeeded 
by  Festus  in  the  year  60.  In  the  autumn,  then,  of 
A.  D.  60  St  Paul  left  Cesarea.  In  the  spring  of  61 
he  arrived  at  Rome.  There  he  lived  two  years,  i.  e. 
till  the  spring  of  63,  in  his  own  hired  house.  After 
this  we  depend  upon  conjecture  ;  but  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  give,  us  reasons  for  deferring  the  apostle's 
death  until  67,  with  Eusebius,  or  68,  with  Jerome. 
Similarly  we  can  go  backward  from  a.  d.  60.  St. 
Paul  was  two  years  at  Cesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27) ; 
therefore  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit 
by  the  Pentecost  of  58.  Before  this  he  had  win- 
tered at  Corinth  (xx.  2,  3),  having  gone  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Greece.  He  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter 
part  of  67,  and  as  he  stayed  three  years  at  Ephesus 
(xi.  81),  he  must  have  come  thither  in  54.  Pre- 
viously to  this  journey  he  had  spent  "  some  time  " 
at  Antioch  (xviii.  23).  We  can  only  add  together 
the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  travels 
of  the  second  missionary  journey,  which  included 
a  3'ear  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  another  indetermi- 
nate stay  at  Antioch,  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
another  long  residence  at  Antioch  (xiv.  28),  the  first 
missionary  journey,  again  an  intermediate  stay 
at  Antioch  (xii.  25) — until  we  come  to  the  sec- 
ond visit  to  Jei-usalem,  which  nearly  synchro- 
nized with  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  in  a.  d.  44. 
Within  this  interval  of  some  ten  years  the  most 
important  date  to  fix  is  that  of  the  third  visit  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the 
best  authorities  in  placing  this  visit  in  either  50  or 
51.  St  Paul  himself  (Gal.  ii.  1)  places  this  visit 
"  fourteen  years  after  "  either  his  conversion  or  the 
first  visit  In  the  former  case  we  have  37  or  38  for 
the  date  of  the  conversion.    The  conversion  was 


followed  by  three  years  (i.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  tnJ* 
Damascus,  and  ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40  or 
41)  and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an  m- 
determinate  time,  presumably  two  or  three  vears. 
at  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  one  year  at  Aiitioi 
(xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stcpii. 
can  only  be  conjectured,  and  is  variously  placed  Ia- 
tween  a.  d.  30  and  the  year  of  St  Paul's  conversion. 
In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Stephen,  St  Paul  is 
called  "  a  young  man  "  (viL  68).  It  is  not  improb- 
able, therefore,  that  he  was  bom  between  a.  d.  0 
and  A.  D.  5,  so  that  he  might  be  past  sixty  years  of 
age  when  he  calls  himself  "  Paul  the  aged  "  in  Phn. 
9. — Personal  Appearance  and  Character.  We  have 
no  very  trustworthy  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  St.  Paul.  Some  early 
pictures  and  mosaics  ascribe  to  him  a  short  stature, 
a  long  face  with  high  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose, 
close  and  prominent  eyebrows.  Other  characteristics 
mentioned  are  baldness,  gray  eyes,  a  clear  complex- 
ion, and  a  winning  expression.  In  his  speeches 
and  letters  we  perceive  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his 
nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  disposition,  the  ten- 
derness of  his  sense  of  honor,  the  courtesy  and 
personal  dignity  of  his  bearing,  his  perfect  fearless- 
ness, his  heroic  endurance;  we  perceive  the  rare 
combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity,  and  versatility  in 
his  intellect ;  we  perceive  also  a  practical  wisdom 
and  a  tolerance  seldom  united  with  such  a  temper- 
ament The  principle  which  harmonized  all  these 
endowments  and  directed  them  to  a  practical  end, 
was  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Person^  allegiance  to  Christ  as  to  a  living 
Master,  with  a  growing  insight  into  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  each  man  and  to  the  world,  carried  the 
apostle  forward  on  a  straight  course.  The  convic- 
tion that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  Gospel  con- 
cerning a  Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  was  what  sus- 
tained and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  people, 
whilst  it  created  in  him  such  a  love  for  mankind 
that  he  only  knew  himself  as  the  servant  of  others^ 
tor  Christ's  sake.  ^  I 

*  Pan'Ins,  Ser'gl-ns.    Sergics  PAULtrs.  •  | 
PaTe'ment.    Gabbatha. 

Pa-Til'ioii  (=  Test),  theA.V.  translation  of  three 
Hebrew  words.  1.  Soc,  properly  an  enclosed  place, 
also  rendered  "  tabernacle,"  "  covert,"  and  "  den," 
once  only  "  pavilion "  (Ps.  xxvii.  5).  2.  Succdh, 
from  the  same  root  (IK.  xx.  12,  16,  &c.),  usually 
"tabernacle"  and  "booth."  (Cottage  3;  Sco- 
COTH ;  Tabernacles,  Feast  of.)  3.  Shaphrur,  and  ' 
Shaphrir,  used  only  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  glorii 
or  tplaidor,  hence,  probably,  the  splendid  covering 
of  the  royal  throne  (A.  V.  "  royal  pavilion ; "  an 
arched  roof,  canopy,  Fii.). 

*  Pe  (Heb.  pe,  prob.  =  mouih,  Ges.),  the  seven- 
teenth letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix). 
Writing. 

*  Peiee,  the  usual  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  shAH'i* 
=  (so  Gesenius)  wholeness,  soundness,  i.  e.  (a.)  heallfi, 
weal,  welfare,  prosperity,  good  of  everv  kind  (Gen. 
xxix.  6,  margin  ;  Judg.  vi.  23  ;  1  K.  ii.  83  ;  Ps.  xxxvu. 
11,  87  ;  Is.  Hi.  7,  &c.) ;  {b.)  peace,  as  opposed  to  war 
(Lev.  xxvi.  6;    Judg.  iv.   17,  &c.);    (r.)   concor<l, 
friendship  (Ps.  xxviii.  8,  xli.  9,  margin  (Heb.  10 
Ob.  7,  &c.).— 2.  Chal.  shllam  =  No.  1  (Ezr.  iv.  17 
Dan.  vi.  25  [Heb.  26],  &c.).— 3.  Gr.  cirene  =  j 
Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.)  peace,  (a.)  properly  in  a  ci\ 
sense,  the  opposite  of  war  and  commotion  (Lk.  xi 
32,  &c.),  applied  also  to  peace  or  concord  among  ii'- 
dividuals  (xil  61,  &c.),  and  tropically  to  peace  of 
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mind,  quietness,  tranquUlily,  arising  from  reconcilia- 
tioa  with  God  and  a  seuse  of  the  divine  favor 
(Rom.  V.  1,  XV.  13,  &c'.) ;  (i.)  a  state  of  peace,  rest, 
quiet,  sa/eti/  (Lk.  xi.  21 ;  1  Tli.  v.  3,  &c.) ;  (c.)  peace, 
welfare,  prosperity,  happiness,  every  kind  of  good,  = 
No.  1  (Lk.  i.  79,  X.  5,  6;  Rom.  xv.  33,  &c.).  "Peace 
be  unto  you  "  was  a  common  Eastern  form  of  salu- 
tation (Jn.  XX.  19, 21, 26,  &c.) ;  iience  "  your  peace  " 
(Mat  X.  13)  =  the  peace  or  good  you  wish  for  others 
iu  your  salutation  of  them.     Salutation. 

*  Peacc'-of  fer-ing  (Heb.  shelem,  pi.  sheldmim), 
.1  SACRIFICE  offered  as  a  testimonial  of  seeking 
>eace  and  favor  with  God  (Lev.  iii.,  vii.  11  ff.,  &c.). 
I'eace-offerings  were  of  three  kinds  :  (1.)  of  thanks- 
giving or  praise ;  (2.)  votive,  or  for  a  vow ;  (3.) 
voluntary  or  free-will  offerings.  Peace-offerings 
were  eueharistic  and  bloody,  and  were  voluntarily 
otfered  from  the  herd  or  flock,  male  or  female. 
With  them  were  oflFered  "  unleavened  cakes  mingled 
with  oil,  and  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil, 
and  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  of  fine  flour,  fried,"  and 
"  leavened  bread  "  (vii.  12,  13).  From  the  peace- 
ofTering  the  fat  was  burned  upon  the  altar ;  but 
the  breast  as  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord, 
and  the  right  shoulder  as  a  heave-offering,  were  given 
to  the  priest  (30  ff.) ;  but  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  to 
be  eaten  by  the  offerer — on  the  same  day,  if  of  the 
first  kind  above — on  that  day  and  the  next,  if  of  the 
second  or  third  kind — before  the  Lord  (15  ff.).  This 
meal  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  sacrifice,  and 
indicated  a  state  of  peace  and  friendship  with  God. 
Pea'cOtkSt  1.  Among  the  natural  products  of 
the  land  of  Tarshish  which  Solomon's  fleet  brought 
home  to  Jerusalem,  mention  is  made  of  "  pea- 
cocks : "  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  (so  thinks  Mr. 
Houghton,  with  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.)  that  the  A.  V. 
is  correct  in  thus  rendering  the  Heb.  pi.  tucciyim, 
which  occurs  only  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  Ghr.  ix.  21 ; 
most  of  the  old  versions,  with  several  of  the  Jew- 
■ish  Rabbis,  favoring  this  translation.  Some  writers, 
lliowever  (Huet,  &c.),  have  proposed  the  rendering 
I"  parrots."    Keil  concludes  that  the  Aves  Nunndicce 

■  Guinea  Fowls ;  Numida  Meleagris  of  naturalists) 
fire  meant.     Gesenius  cites    many  authorities   to 

■  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Tamul  or  Malabaric  togei  =  peacock,  which  opinion 
has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Sir  E.  Tennent. 
Tlie  peacock  (Pavo  eristatm)  is  a  well-known  galli- 
naceous bird,  remarkable  for  the  splendid  colors  of 
its  long  tail-coverts  or  rump-feathers  (not  properly 
its  tail,  which  is  shorter  than  a  turkey's).  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies. — 2.  Heb.  pi.  rendnim. 
Ostrich  3. 

Pearl  (Heb.  gdhtsh).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs, 
in  this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  where  the  price 
of  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  that  of  "  corai/"  and 
"  pearls  "  (so  A.  V.)  ;  and  the  same  word,  with  the 
syllable  el  prefixed,  is  found  in  Ez.  xiii.  11,  13, 
-xxxviii.  22,  with  the  Heb.  pi.  abney  =  stones,  i.  e. 
xtones  of  ice,  A.  V.  "  hailstones."  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  commentators  generally,  under- 
stand by  the  Heb.  gahtsh,  not  "  pearls,"  but  crystal, 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  ice.  But  "  pearls  " 
(Gr.  margarites,  pi.  marqarilai)  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  X.  T.  (Mat.  xiii.  45,  46;  1  Tim.  ii.'9 ; 
Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  12,  16,  xxi.  21).  Pearls  are 
formed  inside  the  shells  of  various  species  of  Mot- 
iuica  by  the  deposit  of  the  nacreous  substance 
around  some  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus.  They  con- 
sist of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  are 
hard  and  smooth,  and  have  a  peculiar  bluish  or 
silvery-white  lustre.    Pearls  held  the  highest  rank 


among  precious  stones  in  the  ancient  world,  and  for 
an  obvious  reason :  their  beauty  is  entirely  due  to 
nature,  and  is  susceptible  of  no  improvement  from 
art  (King).  The  "  pearl  of  great  price  "  is  doubt- 
less a  tine  specimen  yielded  by  the  pearl  oyster 
{Avicula  margaritifera),  still  found  in  abundance  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fisheries.     In  Mat.  vii.  6  "  pearls  "  meta- 


Pearl-Oy»ter  {^«icii/a  margarUiftTO). — (Fbn.) 

phorically  =  any  thing  of  value.  Crown  ;  Orna- 
ments, Personal  ;  Rubies  ;  Stones,  Precious. 

Ped'a-bel  (Heb.  whom  God  delivers,  Ges.),  son  of 
Ammihud,  and  prince  of  Naphtali ;  one  of  the 
twelve  appointed  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  28). 

Fe-dali'znr  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  the  rock  [ i.  e.  God] 
delivers,  Ges.),  father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief  of  Ma- 
nasseh  at  the  Exodus  (Num.  1.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59, 
X.  23). 

Pe-dai'ah  [-da'yah]  (Heb.  whom  Jehovah  delivers, 
Ges.).  1.  Father  of  Zebudah,  Jehoiakim's  mother 
(2  K.  xxiii.  36). — 2.  Brother  of  Salathiel,  or  She- 
altiel,  and  father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  usually 
called  the  "  son  of  Sheiiltiel,"  being,  as  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey  conjectures,  in  reality  his  uncle's  successor 
and  heir,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  issue  in 
the  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii.  17-19). — 3.  Son  or  de- 
scendant of  Parosh,  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  25). — I.  Appar- 
ently a  priest  or  Levite ;  one  of  those  who  stood 
on  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  Law  to 
the  people  (viii.  4). — 5>  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of 
Sallu  (xi.  7). — 6.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  "  treasurers  " 
in  Nehemiah's  time  (xiii.  13);  =  No.  4? — 1.  Father 
of  Joel,  prince  of  Manasseh  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  20). 

*Ped'i-gree  =  Genealogy  (Num.  i.  18,  &c.). 

*Peel,  to  (Heb.  mdrat).  In  Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  the 
A.  V.  has  "  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled,"  margin 
"outspread  and  polished."  Gesenius  (edited  by 
Robinson,  1854)  translates  a  people  drawn  out  and 
smooth,  i.  e.  tall  and  naked,  sc.  the  Ethiopians. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander  {on  Isaiah)  translates  a  nation 
drawn  and  shorn,  and  says  the  last  word  "  is  applied 
by  some  to  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  and  beard,  while  others  understand 
it  as  a  figure  for  robbery  and  spoliation."  The  lat- 
ter is  the  meaning  here  of  the  A.  V.  "  peeled,"  i.  e. 
stripped,  plundered. — In  Ez.  xxix.  18  the  A.  V.  has 
"  every  shoulder  was  peeled,"  i.  e.  had  the  skin 
worn  off  or  rubbed  off  by  carrying  heavy  burdens 
of  earth  for  the  banks  or  mounds  raised  during  the 
long  siege  of  Tyre  (Fiirst,  Prof  Plumptre,  &c.). 
Gesenius  translates  this,  every  shoulder  is  made 
smooth  or  made  bald.     Pilled. 

Pe'luh  (Heb.  open-eyed,  or  =  Pekahiah,  Ges.),  son 
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of  Remaliah ;  originally  a  captain  of  Pekahiah, 
king  of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seized  the 
throne,  and  became  the  eighteenth  sovereign  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  His  native  country  was  prob- 
ably Gilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites  joined  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Pekahiah  (so  Bishop  Cotton). 
Under  his  predecessors  Israel  had  been  much  weak- 
ened through  the  payment  of  enormous  tribute  to 
the  Assyrians  (see  especially  2  K.  xv.  20),  and  by 
internal  wars  and  conspiracies.  Pekah  seems  stead- 
ily to  have  applied  himself  to  the  restoration  of  its 
power.  For  tliis  purpose  he  sought  a  foreign  al- 
liance, and  fixed  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the 
sister-kingdom  of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the 
treaty  by  which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with 
Bezin,  king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  37) ;  but  its  execution 
was  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of  that 
prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  administration  (2 
Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  Ahaz  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  David,  tbe  allies  no  longer  hesitated, 
and  formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  history  of 
the  war  is  found  in  2  E.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  It 
is  famous  as  the  occasion  of  the  great  prophecies  in 
Is.  viL-ix.  (Isaiah.)  Its  chief  result  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
but  the  unnatural  alliance  with  Damascus  and  Sa- 
maria was  punished  through  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  ferocious  confederates  by  Tiglath-pileskr.  The 
kingdom  of  Damascus  was  finally  suppressed,  and 
Rezin  put  to  death,  while  Pekah  was  deprived 
of  at  least  half  his  kingdom,  including  all  the 
northern  portion,  with  that  E.  of  Jordan.  Pekah 
himself,  now  an  Assyrian  vassal,  was  of  course  com- 
pelled to  abstain  from  further  attacks  on  Judah. 
HosuEAH  the  son  of  Elah  conspired  against  him, 
and  put  him  to  death.  Pekah  reigned  twenty  years, 
but  his  government  was  no  improvement,  morally 
and  religiously,  on  that  of  his  predecessors.  Is- 
rael, Kingdom  of. 

Pek«a-hi'ah  (fr.  Heb.=:Jehovah  has  opened  his  eyes, 
Ges.),  son  and  successor  of  Mesahem,  was  the  sev- 
enteenth king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel. 
After  a  reign  of  scarcely  two  years  a  conspiracy  was 
organized  against  him  by  Pekah,  who,  at  the  head 
of  fifty  Gileadites,  attacked  him  in  his  palace,  mur- 
dered him  and  his  friends  Argob  and  Arieh,  and 
seized  the  throne  (so  Bishop  Cotton).  Israel,  King- 
dom OF. 

Pe'kod  (Heb.,  see  below),  an  appellative  applied 
to  the  Chaldeans  twice,  viz.  in  Jer.  1.  21,  and  Ez. 
xxiii.  23.  Authorities  are  undecided  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  It  is  apparently  connected  with 
the  root  pAkad  ^  to  visit,  and  in  its  secondary  senses 
to  punish,  and  to  appoint  a  ruler :  hence  Pekod  may 
be  applied  to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1.  as  significant  of  its 
impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.V. 
"  visitation."  But  this  sense  will  not  suit  the  other 
passage,  and  hence  Gesenius  here  assigns  to  it  the 
meaning  of  prefect,  officer.  The  LXX.  treats  it 
as  the  name  of  a  district  in  Ezekiel,  and  as  a  verb 
(=  to  avenffe  or  punish)  in  Jeremiah. 

Pe-Ui'«h  [-la'yah],  or  Pfl-a-i'ah  (Heb.  whom  Je- 
hovah  makes  distlvffuixhed,  Ges.)  1.  Son  of  Elioenai, 
of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24:.— 8.  One 
of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the 
Law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  afterward  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Xchemiah  (x.  10). 

PrKa-U'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  vYiom  Jehovah  jxidf/cs,  Ges.), 
a  priest,  son  of  Amzi,  and  ancestor  of  Adaiah  (Neh. 
xi.  12). 

Pel-a-tl'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  ddivert, 


Ges.).  1,  Son  of  Hananiah  the  son  of  ZcruhbabtJ^ 
(1  Chr.  iii.  21). — i.  One  of  the  captains  of  the 
Simeonites,  who,  in  Uezekiah's  reign,  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  Amalekitcs 
(iv.  42).— 3.  A  chief  or  family  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). — 4.  Son  of  Be- 
naiah ;  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  docni 
recorded  in  Ez.  xi.  5-12.  His  sudden  death  appears 
in  verse  13. 

Pe'leg  (Heb.  division,  pari,  Ges. ;  see  below),  go: 
of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktas  (Gen.  x.  25,  xi.  1' 
The  only  incident  connected  with  his  history  is  \'. 
statement  that  "in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided 
— an  event  which  was  embodied  in  his  name.  (Cbi  ■ 
nology  II.)  This  refers  to  a  division  of  the  fami 
of  Eber  himself,  the  younger  branch  of  whom  (li 
Joktanids)  migrated  into  Southern  Arabia,  wL!, 
the  elder  remained  in  Mesopotamia.  Tosguks,  Coi 
FLSio.v  of. 

Pe'Iet  (Heb.  deliverance,  Ges.).  1,  Son  of  Jahl 
in  the  genealogv'  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).— 2. 
Benjamite,  son  of  Azmaveth  3  (xii.  3). 

Pe'leth  (Heb.  swiftness,  Ges.).  1.  Father  of  On 
the  Rcubenite,  who  joined  Dathan  and  Abiram  in 
their  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1). — i.  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Pere-thites  (Heb.  pcliihi  =  a  pmhiic  runner,  cou- 
rier; with  the  article  collectively  ^a/j/)e/e''/ii  =  M< 
public  runners,  couriers,  Ges. ;  according  to  Ewaid, 
Fii.,  &c.  =  Philistixes  ;  see  below),  mentioned  only 
in  the  phrase  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  '*  the  Cheke- 
THiTES  and  the  Pelethites."  These  two  collectives 
designate  a  force  that  was  evidently  David's  body- 
guard. Their  names  have  been  supposed  either  to 
indicate  their  duties  or  to  be  Gentile  nouns.  Gese- 
nius renders  them  "  executioners  and  runners."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  LXX.  and  Yulgate  retam  their 
names  untranslated ;  and  the  Syriac  and  Targum  of 
Jonathan  translate  them  difierently  from  the  render- 
ing above  and  from  each  other.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  indicate  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole)  that  kings 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties  had  in 
their  service  mercenaries  of  a  nation  called  Shayrt- 
iana,  which  Rameses  III.  conquered,  under  the  naoM 
"  Shat/reiana  of  the  Sea."  The  name  ShatfrfttmdlJl 
of  which  the  fir«t  letter  was  also  pronounced  Kh,  is 
almost  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Cheretliim  ;  and  since  the  Shayretana  were  evidently 
cognate  to  the  Philistines,  their  identity  with  tl 
Cherithim  cannot  be  doubted  (compare  1  Sam.  xii. 
14  ;  Ez.  XXV.  16 ;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  The  Egyptian  S^MM 
retana  of  the  Sea  are  probably  the  Cretans.  TM? 
Pelethites  have  not  yet  been  similarly  traced  is 
Egyptian  geography ;  but  Mr.  Poole  supposes  that 
both  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  were  of  tbe 
Philistine  stock. 

P*-li'as(L.)  =  Bedeiah  (1  Esd.  ix.  84  :  comptre 
Ezr.  X.  35). 

Pel'l-can,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  iiJatt. 
This  is  mentioned  among  the  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xL 
18;  DeuL  xiv.  17).      The  suppliant  psalmist  coiDj 
pares  his  condition  to  "  a  kaalh  in  the  wilderness 
(Ps.  cii.  6).     As  a  mark  of  the  desolation  that  wa« 
to  come  upon  Edom,  it  is  said  that  "the  koaih  and 
the  bittern  should  possess  it"  (Is.  xxxiv.  11).    The 
same  words  are  spoken  of  Nineveh  (Zeph.  u.  14). 
In  these  two  last  places  the  A.V.  has  "  cormorast 
in  the  text,  and  "  pelican  "  in  the  margin.   The  bf.-t 
authorities  favor  the  pelican  as  the  bird  dcn>  ' 
kdath.     The  Hebrew  name,  from  a  word  m 
to  vomit,  doubtless  refers  to  this  bird's  habit  ol  y--^ 
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fin*'  its  under-mandible  against  its  breast,  to  assist 
it  m  disgorging  the  contents  of  its  capacious  pouch 
for  its  young.  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
fable  about  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its 
own  blood,  the  red  nail^  on  the  upper  mandible  com- 
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Pelican  (Pe/jcanu*  Otiocnito/iu).— <Fbn.) 


plating  the  delusion.     The  common  pelican  of  the 
Eastern  continent  {Pelecanus  Onocrotalus)  is  a  large 
iveb-footed  water-fowl,  able  to  swim  and  fly  well, 
voracious  and  adroit  in  catching  fish,  of  which  its 
pouch  will  hold  a  considerable  number.     The  com- 
mon pelican  and  another  [Pelecanus   erispus)  are 
often  observed  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c.    Mr.  Hough- 
ton supposes  the  psalmist  (Ps.  cii.  6)  refers  to  the 
pelican's  general  aspect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  mel- 
ancholy mood,  with  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast. 
.The  pelican,  after  filling  its  pouch  with  fish  and 
knoUusks,  often    retires    inland,  miles  away  from 
■rater,  and  consumes  its  supply. 
I    Pelo-nite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  a  place  called 
IPofon,  otherwise  unknown,  Ges. ;  see  below),  the. 
iTwo  of  David's  "  valiant  men,"  Helez  and  Ahijah, 
ire  called  Pelonites  (1   Chr.  xi.  27,  36).     From  I 
C'hr.  xxvii.  10,  it  appears  that  the  former  was  of  the 
libe  of  Ephraim,  and  "  Pelonite  "  would  therefore 
'6  an  appellation  from  his  place  of  birth  or  residence. 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  Helez  is  called  "  the  Paliite," 
.  e.  as  Bcrtheau  (on  1   Chr.  xi.)  conjectures,  of 
Heth-palet,  or  Beth-phelet,  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
IJut  probably  "Pelonite"  is  the  correct  reading. 
'  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  "  appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34 
IS  "Eliam  the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  and 
Mr.  Wright  supposes  the  former  a  corruption  of 
Ahithophel.     Compare  Palmoni. 

*Po-lu'sl-nm  [-she-]  (L.),  a  city  of  Egypt  (Ez. 
XXX.  15,  margin)  ;  =  SiN. 
Peiii    Writing. 

Pe-Di'el  (Heb.  face  of  God,  Ges.),  the  name  which 
Tacob  gave  to  the  place  in  which  he  had  wrestled 
>vith  God :  "  He  called  the  name  of  the  place  Pe- 
liel,  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face  "  (Gen.  xxxii. 
iO).  In  xxxii.  31,  and  other  passages,  the  name  is 
-hanged  to  Penuel,  which  perhaps  was  the  original 
orm. 

Pe-nln'nah  (Heb.  coral,  Ges.),  one  of  the  two 
ivives  of  Elkasah  (1  Sam.  i.  2).     Hannah. 

Penny,  Penny-worth.  In  the  A.  V.  " penny," 
^ither  alone  or  in  the  compound  "  pennyworth," 
occurs  as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  denarion  = 
the  Soman  denarius  (Mat.  xviii,  28,  xx.  2,  9, 10,  13, 


xxii.  19 ;  Mk.  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5;  Lk.  vii.  41,  x. 
35,  XX.  2,  4  ;  Jn.  vi.  1,  xii.  5 ;  Rev.  vi.  6).  The  dena- 
rius was  the  chief  Roman  silver  coin,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century.  It  was  at  first  ten  times  the 
as  (Farthing  2),  afterward  sixteen  times.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  its  weight  was  about  sixty  grains, 
and  its  value  in  United  States  silver  money  about 
fifteen  cents.  Nero  reduced  its  weight  to  about 
fifty-two  grains  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole).  Drachm  ; 
Money,  II.  2  ;  Tiberius  ;  Wages. 

Pen'ta-tench  '  (fr.  (ir.  adj.  pentatenchos  =.  the  five- 
fold, sc.  book  ;  L.  Pentateuchus),  the,  a  name  given 
to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses,  viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy.  The  present  Jews  usually 
call  the  whole  by  the  Hebrew  name  of  Tordh  = 
'•the  Law,"  or  Torath  Mosheh  =  "the  Law  of 
Moses."  The  Rabbinical  title  is  "  the  five-fifths  of 
the  Law."  The  division  of  the  whole  work  into 
five  parts  has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to"be 
original.  Others,  with  more  probability,  think  that 
the  division  was  made  by  the  Greek  translators ;  for 
the  titles  of  the  several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew 
but  of  Greek  origin.  The  Hebrew  names  are  merely 
taken  from  the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the 
first  instance  only  designated  particular  sections  and 
not  whole  books.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch 
form  a  single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided  not 
into  books,  but  into  the  larger  and  smaller  sections 
called  Parshiyoth  and  Seddrim.  (Bible.)  For  the 
several  names  and  contents  of  the  Five  Books  we 
refer  to  the  articles  on  each  Book,  where  questions 
affecting  their  integrity  and  genuineness  are  also 
discussed.^I.  Different  opinions  respecting  the  Au- 
thorship of  the  Pentateuch.  The  unity  of  the  work 
in  its  existing  form  is  now  generally  recognized.  It 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  loose  fragments  care- 
lessly put  together  at  different  times,  but  bears 
evident  traces  of  design  and  purpose  in  its  compo- 
sition. Ewald,  Knobel,  Lengerke,  &c.,  have  main- 
tained that  the  Book  of  Joshua  constitutes  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  this  work  ;  but  this  is  an  arbitrary 
assumption.  (Joshua,  Book  of.)  One  portion  at 
least  of  the  Pentateuch — Deut.  xxxiv.,  which  gives 
the  account  of  Moses'  death — was  not  written  by 
him.  So  early  as  the  second  century  we  find  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Aben 
Ezra  (f  1167),  in  his  Commentary  on  Deut.  i.  1, 
threw  out  some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  certain  passages,  e.  g.  Gen.  xii.  6,  and  Deut.  iii. 
10,  11,  xxxi.  9.  For  centuries,  however,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  generally  received  in  the  Church  without 
question  as  written  by  Moses.  Spinoza  (IVact. 
Theol.-Polit,  published  in  1679)  maintained  that 
the  elders  wrote  down  and  communicated  to  the 
people  the  commands  of  Moses,  and  that  later  they 
were  collected  and  assigned  to  suitable  passages  in 
Moses'  life.  He  attributed  the  present  form  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  Ezra.  Other  writers  (Vitringa,  Le 
Clerc,  Richard  Simon)  suggested  that  Genesis  was 
composed  of  written  documents  earlier  than  Moses' 
time.  In  1753  there  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work 
in  French  (Conjectures  respecting  the  Original  Me- 
moirs of  which  Moses  appears  to  have  availed  himself 
in  composing  the  Book  of  Genesis),  written  by  Astruc, 
Doctor  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege at  Paris,  and  Court  Physician  to  Louis  XIV. 

>  This  article  has  been  abridged  and  materially  altered 
from  the  original  article  of  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 
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He  claimed  that  throughout  Genesis,  and  as  far  as 
Ex.  vi.,  traces  were  to  be  found  of  two  original  doc- 
uments, each  characterized  by  a  distinct  use  of  the 
names  of  God  ;  the  one  by  the  name  Elohim,  and 
the  other  by  the  name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two 
principal  documents,  he  supposed  iloses  to  have 
made  use  of  ten  others  in  the  composition  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work.  But  this  "  documentary 
hypothesis,"  as  it  is  called,  was  too  conservative  for 
some  critics.  Vater  and  A.  T.  Hartmann  main- 
tained that  the  Pentateuch  consisted  merely  of  a 
number  of  fragments  loosely  strung  together  with- 
out order  or  design.  This  has  been  called  the 
"fragmentary  hypothesis."  Both  of  these  have 
now  been  superseded  in  Germany  by  the  "  supple- 
mentary hypothesis,"  which  has  been  adopted  with 
various  modifications  by  De  Wettc,  Bleek,  Stahelin, 
Tuch,  Lcngerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel,  Bunsen,  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Vaihinger,  and  others.  They  all 
alike  recognize  two  documents  in  the  Pentateuch. 
They  suppose  the  narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more 
ancient  writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  Jehovist  or  later  writer  making 
use  of  this  document,  added  to  and  commented 
upon  it,  sometimes  transcribing  portions  of  it  in- 
tact, and  sometimes  incorporating  the  substance  of 
it  into  his  own  work.  (Genesis.)  But  though  thus 
agreeing  in  the  main,  they  difier  widely  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory.  Thus,  e.  g.,  De  Wette  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  in 
the  first  four  books,  and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to 
a  different  writer  altogether.  Stahelin,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  for  the  identity  of  the  Deuteronomist 
and  the  Jehovist ;  and  supposes  the  last  to  have 
written  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the  Elohist  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  Hupfeld  finds,  in  Genesis  at 
least,  traces  of  three  authors,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
Elohist,  and  the  Jehovist,  besides  a  final  editor. 
Delitzsch  recognizes  two  distinct  documents  as  the 
basis  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  its  earlier 
portions ;  but  he  maintains  that  Deuteronomy  is  the 
work  of  Moses,  to  whom  he  also  assigns  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.).  The  documents 
were  written,  in  his  view,  soon  after  the  occupation 
of  Canaan,  one  perhaps  by  Eleazar  the  priest,  the 
other  perhaps  by  Joshua  or  one  of  the  elders  on 
whom  Moses'  spirit  rested.  Ewald  distinguishes 
seven  different  authors  in  the  great  Book  of  Prim- 
itive History  (comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh- 
ua), besides  the  author  of  the  Blessing  of  Moses  in 
Deut  xxxiii.,  and  three  editors  of  the  work.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  stands  an  array  of  names 
scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learning,  who  main- 
tain not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  design  in  the 
Pentateuch — which  is  granted  by  many  of  those 
before  mentioned — ^but  that  this  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  of  a  single  author,  who 
must  have  been  Moses.  This  is  the  ground  taken 
by  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  Drechsler,  Ranke, 
Welte,  Keil,  Pref^  Douglas  (in  Fairbairn),  Prof. 
Bartlett  (in  B.  S.),  &c.— II.  Testimovy  of  i fie  Patta- 
teuch  itself  with  regard  to  its  authorship.  1.  We 
find  on  reference  to  Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4,  that  "  Moses 
came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  Jehovah 
and  all  the  judgments,"  and  subsequently  "  wrote 
down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah."  These  were  writ- 
ten on  a  roll  called  "  the  book  of  the  covenant " 
(ver.  7),  and  "read  in  the  audience  of  the  people." 
These  "  words  "  and  "judgments  "  were  no  doubt 
the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  far  as  it  had  been  given, 
and  which  constituted  in  fact  the  covenant  between 
Jehovah  and  the  people.    Upon  the  renewal  of  this 
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covenant  after  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  M^ 
was  again  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  "wiite  tli 
words "   (xxxiv.   27).     "  And,"   it  is  addtd, 
wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
the   ten  commandments."     Leaving  Deuteronomy 
aside  for  the  present,  there  are  only  two  other  \. 
sages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  writing  any  p: : 
of  the  Law,  viz.  Ex.  xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  con.- 
manded  to  write  the  defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  bock  (or 
rather  in  the  book,  one  already  in  use  for  t] 
pose);  and  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  where  we  are  i: 
that  Moses  wrote  the  journeyings  of  the  i.,... 
of  Israel  in  the  desert,  and  the  various  statioii> 
which  they  encamped.     It  obviously  does  not  foil' 
from  these  statements  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  r 
of  the  first  four  books  which  bear  his  name.    ^ 
on  the  other  hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with 
regard  to  certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to  ao 
opposite  conclusion.     So   far  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined positively  one  way  or  the  other  (so  Mr. 
Perowne).     In  Deut.  xxxi.  9-12  we  are  told  that 
"  Moses  wrote  this  Law,"  and  delivered  it  to  the 
custody  of  the  priests,  with  a  command  that  it 
should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.   In 
ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that  when  "  he  had  made 
an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
till  they  were  finished,"  he  delivered  it  to  the  Lc- 
vites  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  preserved  as 
a  witness  against  the  people.     Such  a  statement  is 
no  doubt  decisive,  but  the  question  is,  how  far  does 
it  extend  ?     Do  the  words  "  this  Law  "  (compare 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  xxvii.  8,  8;  Josh.  viii.  32)  comprise 
all  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  contained  in  the  hist 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  must  they  be  con- 
fined only  to  Deuteronomy  ?     Mr.  Perowne,  Dr.  S. 
Davidson,  &c.,  regard  the  latter  as  the  only  tenable 
view,  and  claim  that  the  direct  evidence  fr<>m  the 
Pentateuch  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Mosaic   authorship  of  every  portion  of  the  Five 
Books.     Certain  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  and  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end 
of  eh.  XXX.,  with  the  Song  of  Moses,  ch.  xxxiu,  are 
all  that  are  expresslv  said  to  have  been  written  ' 
Moses.     Prof  S.  C.  Bartlett  (in  B.  S.  xx.  813  i' 
argues  that  this  testimony  to  the  agency  of  Mofi> 
in  the  production  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  fairly 
be  restricted  to  the  portions  thus  indicated ;  for — 
(a.)  The  Pentateuch  nowhere  alludes  to  any  oti  • 
authorship  than  that  of  Moses.    (6.)  The  defii. 
ascription  of  certain  portions  of  the  narrative  !'• 
him  involves  no  denial  in  regard  to  the  reroaino' ; 
(compare  Jn.  xix.  35,  xxi.  20-24).    {<".)  The  ; 
for  making  a  record  in  these  instances  wer» 
operative  throughout,    (d.)  There  are  very  v...  . 
indications  that  these  passages  were  but  partf 
a  larger  whole,  composed  bv  Moses  (Ex.  xvii.  1 
xxiv.  4,  7;  Deut.  xvii.  18,  lit,  xxviii.  68,  61,  xx 
20,. 21,  27,  XXX.  10,  xxxi.  9-11,  24,  xviii.  2,  C(i 
pare  Num.  xviii.  20;    Deut,   xxiv.   8,  9,  compa  • 
Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  &c, ;  Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  22,  xxxv.  1  ; 
Num.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  1,  xxxvi.  13;   Lev.  xxvii.  '  • 
&c.).     "The  book  of  the  law"  commonly  in  i 
0.  T.  (so  Prof.  Bartlett,  &c. ;  in  Ezra  and  Nchciniii 
according  to  Mr.  Perowne,  &c.)  =  the  Pentatcuiii. 
(c.)  These  portions   of  avowed  Mosaic  authorslip 
include  and  fully  indorse  the  main  portions  of  il  ■ 
whole  Pentateuch.    P>om  them  can  be  gathered  . 
outline  of  the  whole  narrative  from  the  time  of  'i 
dispersion  of  the  nations,  together  with  the  lead;' 
features  of  the  whole  Law.    The  testimony  of  tl  - 
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volume  thus  makes  Moses  responsible  for  the  main 
contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  2.  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Moses  did  not  write  portions  of 
I  the  worlc  which  goes  by  his  name  ?  We  liave  al- 
'  ready  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  gives  an  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  Perowne 
regards  it  as  improbable  that  Moses  wrote  the  words 
ill  praise  of  himself  in  Ex.  xi.  3,  or  those  in  Num. 
xii.  3  (Meek  1),  but  just  what  we  might  expect 
iVom  the  friend  and  disciple  who  pronounced 
his  eulogium  after  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10). 
"  With  historical  faitlifulness  and  unaffected  sim- 
plicity Moses  makes  tl^ese  remarks  about  his  own 
])er3on ;  they  are  historical  facts ;  and  he  relates 
them  Avith  the  same  objective  impartiality  with  which 
Xenophon  speaks  of  himself  in  the  Anabasis,  or 
<  'esar  in  his  Commentaries,"  says  Kalisch  (quoted 
by  Prof.  Bartlett)  in  respect  to  Ex.  xi.  3.  Jahn, 
Jlosenraiiller,  Kurtz,  &c.,  prefer  to  consider  Num. 
xii.  3  added  by  a  later  hand ;  but  Calvin,  Hengsten- 
berg,  &c.,  regard  this  statement  as  made  by  Divine 
direction,  as  important  in  its  connection,  and  as  re- 
corded by  Moses  like  Ex.  xi.  3.  Compare  also  like 
words  of  commendation  in  Neh.  xiii.  6  ff.,  especially 
ver.  14 ;  Ps.  vii.  8,  xxvi.  1,  xxxv.  13,  14;  Dan.  x.  2, 
3, 11,  19;  Jn.  xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  xx.  2,  xxi.  7,  20-24; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5-xii.  11;  1  Th.  ii.  10,  &c.  3.  Other 
(.vidence,  to  a  critical  eye  not  a  whit  less  convincing 
1-0  Mr.  Perowne),  points  in  the  same  direction. 
1  lie  Book  of  Genesis  has  indeed  a  unity  of  plan, 
a  colierence  of  parts,  a  shapeliness  and  an  order, 
which  satisfy  us  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  single  mind.  But  it  bears  alsj  manifest 
traces  of  having  been  based  upon  an  earlier  work ; 
and  that  earlier  work  itself  seems  to  have  had 
imbedded  in  it  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
doeuments.  Such  a  theory  does  not  in  the  least 
iiilitate  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  book. 
The  history  contained  in  Genesis  could  not  have 
been  narrated  by  Moses  from  personal  knowledge; 
■but  whether  he  was  taught  by  immediate  divine 
iBnggestion,  or  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  use  of  earlier  documents,  is  immaterial  in  ref- 
erence to  the  INSPIRATION  of  the  work.  The  ques- 
tion may  therefore  be  safely  discussed  on  critical 
rounds  alone.  The  language  of  ch.  i.  1-ii.  3  is 
lutally  unlike  that  of  the  section  which  follows, 
lii.  4-iii.  23.  This  last  is  not  only  distinguished 
I  by  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Divine  names — for  here 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  except 
Kx.  ix.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of  tiie  two, 
kJwvah  E'.ohim  (A.  V.  "  the  Lord  God  ">— but  also 
a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  itself.     It  is 

wm\  chapter.  Fully  admitting  that  there  is  no  contra- 
diction, t'.ie  representation  is  so  different  that  Mr. 
i'erowne  and  others  believe   it   far   more    natural 

II  Ito  conclude  that  it  was  derived  from  some  other, 
I  Ithough  not  antagonistic  source.  Take  another  in- 
I  (stance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  beyond  all  doubt  (so  Mr. 
I  perowne,  with  Ewald,  Buiiscn,  &c.)  an  ancient 
I  taonument — papyrus-roll  it  may  have  been,  or  in- 
Ipcription  on  stone — which  has  been  copied  and 
I  transplanted  in  its  original  form  into  our  present 
Book  of  Genesis.  Archaic  it  is  in  its  whole  char- 
I'-ter :  distinct  too,  again,  from  the  rest  of  the  book 
111  its  use  of  the  name  of  God  (Heb.  &  'dyon,  A.  V. 
"the  Most  High  God").  We  believe,  then  (so  Mr. 
Perowne),  that  at  least  these  two  portions  of  Genesis 
ch.  ii.  4-iii.  24,  and  ch.  xiv. — are  original  docu- 
ments, preserved,  it  may  have  been,  like  the  gene- 
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^!so  remarkable  for  preserving  an  account  of  the 
iiEATiox  distinct  from  that  contained  in  the  first 
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alogies,  which  are  also  a  very  prominent  feature  of 
the  book,  in  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  and  made 
use  of  either  by  the  Elohist  or  the  Jehovist  for  his 
history. — We  come  now  to  a  more  ample  examina- 
tion of  the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of  the 
Divine  names.  Mr.  Perowne  believes,  with  Astruc, 
&c.,  that  this  early  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  ex- 
tending from  Gen.  i.  to  Ex.  vi.,  contains  two  original 
documents  characterized  by  their  separate  use  of  the 
Divine  names  and  by  other  peculiarities  of  style. 
Throughout  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  the  name 
Jehovah  prevails  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in 
others.  There  are  a  few  sections  (as  the  advocates 
of  the  document  theories  admit)  where  both  names 
are  employed  indifferently ;  and  there  are  sections 
of  some  length  in  which  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  occurs.  The  style  and  idiom  of  the  Jehovah 
sections,  it  is  claimed,  are  not  the  same  as  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  Elohim  sections.  After  Ex.  vi.  2- 
vii.  Y,  the  name  Elohim  almost  ceases  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  whole  sections ;  the  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19  and  xviii.  If,  as  Heiig- 
stenberg  and  those  who  agree  with  him  maintain,  the 
use  of  the  Divine  names  is  to  be  accounted  for 
throughout  by  a  refefence  to  their  etymology — if  the 
author  uses  the  one  when  his  design  is  to  speak  of 
God  as  the  Creator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other 
when  his  object  is  to  set  forth  God  as  the  Redeemer 
— then  it  still  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  (so  Mr. 
Perowne)  that  only  up  to  a  particular  point  do  those 
names  stamp  separate  sections  of  the  narrative, 
whereas  afterward  all  such  distinctive  criterion  fails.' 
Still  Mr.  Perowne  admits  that  this  phenomenon  of 
the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names  would  scarcely 
of  itself  prove  the  point,  that  there  are  two  docu- 
ments which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  existing 
Pentateuch  ;  but  he  introduces  other  evidence  point- 
ing the  same  way,  and  claims  that  we  find  the  same 
story  told  by  the  two  writers,  and  their  two  accounts 
manifestly  interwoven;  and  that  certain  favorite 
words  and  phrases  distinguish  the  one  writer  from 
the  other.     (1.)  In  proof  of  the  first,  Mr.  Perowne 


»  "  The  names  (so  Prof.  Bartlett  in  B.  S.  xxi.  748  ff.)  have 
different  shades  of  meanins,  which  regulated  their  earlier, 
and  to  8ome  degree  their  later  use."  (See  ttie  article  Je- 
hovah in  this  Dictionary.)  "In  describing  the  work  of 
creation  (Glen.  i.  1-ii.  3)  God  is  named  by  the  more  general 
term  (Eldh'un).  In  setting  forth  His  relation  to  man  (Gen. 
ii.)  He  is  designated  bv  His  more  special  name  (Jehovah), 
and  this  is  coupled  with  the  former  (A.  V.  'Lord  God') 
to  identify  the  God  of  creation  as  the  same  who  was  after- 
ward revealed  to  Israel."  This  compound  name  appears 
in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  but  in  the  whole  conversation  with  the  ser- 
pent {lii.  1^)  only  Elohim  ("God")  is  used:  "It  would 
have  l)een,"  says  fcalisch,  "  a  profanation  to  put  the  hol^ 
name  of  God  in  the  tempter's  month,  or  to  pronounce  it 
before  liis  ears.  The  identity  of  Jehovah  and  .£K5/«»i  hav- 
ing been  once  impressed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat 
this  composition,  except  on  peculiar  occasions."  "  It 
is  ridiculous  to  assert,  says  Prof.  Bartlett,  "that  there 
must  be  snch  peculiar  exigencies  in  evenj  instance  as  to  re- 
quire the  one  term  preeminently,  or  that  such  a  writer,  in- 
tent on  other  thoughts,  must  always  be  pondering  subtile 
shades  of  fitness  in  the  selection  "of  two  terms,  either  of 
which  is  adequate.  It  is  precisely  as  with  the  two  princi- 
pal names  of  rlie  Saviour  in  the  N.  T.  Jesus  was  the  per- 
sonal name,  Christ  the  official.  Now,  in  the  first  chajiter 
of  Matthew,  we  I'ave  the  first  three  times,  the  second  twice, 
botli  together  twice,  discriminately  used.  But  are  we  to 
force  this  nice  distinction  through  the  whole  N.  T.,  or  even 
any  one  writer  of  it  ?  By  no  means.  The  narrators  com- 
monly use  tlie  personal  name,  even  where  the  transactions 
were  seemingly  oflicial.  The  epistolarj*  (and  later)  writers 
commonly  use  the  official  name,  even  where  the  personal 
epithet  would  be  in  strictness  more  appropriate  :  and  while 
Ireqiiently  using  the  names,  single  and  conjoinefi,  with  un- 
doutjted  discrimination,  they  more  commonly  used  them 
much  alilie."  Compare  also  the  mode  in  which  "  Jacob  " 
and  "  Israel  "  are  used  in  the  last  chapters  of  Genesis  to 
denote  tke  same  individual. 
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brings  forward  the  history  of  Noah.  He  thus  separ- 
ates the  two  supposed  documents,  and  arranges  them 
iu  parallel  columns : — 


Jehotah. 

Gen.  vi.  5.  And  Jehovah 
Baw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination 
c,'  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually. 
And  it  repented  Jehovah.  &C 

7.  And  Jehovah  said,  I  will 
blot  oat  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  off  the  face  of 
the  grotmd. 


viL.  1.  And  Jehovah  said  to 
Noah  ....  Thee  have  I  seen 
ris^hteons  before  me  in  this 
generation. 

vii.  2.  Of  all  cattle  which 
Is  clean  thou  shalt  take  to 
thee  by  sevens,  male  and  his 
female,  and  of  all  cattle 
which  is  not  clean,  two, 
male  and  his  female. 

3.  Also  of  fowl  of  the  air 
by  sevens,  male  and  female, 
to  preserve  seed  alive  on  the 
face  of  all  the  earth. 


Elohix. 

Gen.  vl.  12.  And  Elohim 
saw  the  earth,  and  behold  it 
was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  npon 
the  earth. 


13.  And  Elohim  said  to 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence 
because  of  them,  and  behold 
I  will  destroy  them  with  the 
earth. 

vi.  9.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  perfect  in  his  gen- 
eration. With  Elohim  did 
Noah  walk. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every  living 
thin?  of  all  flesh,  two  of  aU 
shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark 
to  preserve  alive  with  thee : 
male  and  female  shall  they 
be. 

20.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  Icind,  of  everything 
that  creepeth  on  the  ground 
after  his  kind,  two  of  all 
shall  come  unto  thee  that 
thou  mayest  preser»'e  (them) 
alive. 

vi.  17.  And  I,  behold  I  do 
brinsr  the  flood,  waters  upon 
the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh 
wherein  is  the  brea'th  of  life, 
from  under  heaven,  all  that 
is  in  the  earth  shall  perish. 

vi.  22.  And  Noah  did  ac- 
cording to  all  that  Elohim 
commanded  him :  so  did  he. 


vii.  4.  For  in  yet  seven 
days  I  will  send  rain  npon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  and  I  will  blot  out 
all  the  substance  which  I 
have  made  iVom  off  the  face 
of  the  ground. 

vii.  5.  And  Noah  did  ac- 
cording to  all  that  Jehovah 
commanded  him. 

In  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  Mr.  Pe- 
rowne  traces  the  two  documents  thus — vii.  1,  6,  on 
the  Jehovah  side,  answer  to  vi.  18,  vii.  11  on  the 
Elohim  side;  vii.  7-9,  17,  23,  to  vii.  13-16,  18,  21, 
22;  viii.  21,  22,  to  ix.  8-11.  (2.)  Again,  Mr.  Pe- 
rowne  and  many  others  claim  that  these  duplicate 
narratives  are  characterized  by  peculiar  modes  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  that  generally,  the  Elohistic  and  Jeho- 
vistic  sections  have  their  own  distinct  and  individual 
coloring.  But  Keil  argues  that  these  alleged  char- 
acteristic words  and  phrases  are  either  (a.)  in  some 
respect  different,  or  (6)  not  used  exclusively  by  either 
writer,  or(<r.)  found  only  in  one  or  two  passages.  More- 
over, the  alleged  diversities  in  regard  to  ideas,  ex- 
pression, &c.,  are  arrived  at  for  the  most  part  by  an 
artificial  separation,  aided  by  the  hypothesis  of  mani- 
fest interpolations  and  elaborations  of  the  Elohim 
document  by  the  supplementer  or  Jehovist.  Dr.  S. 
Davidson  {Introduction  to  0.  T.  I,  68  ff.)  cuts  up  Gen. 
xxviii.  into  four  sections  (1-9,  10-12, 13-16, 17-22), 
and  assigns  them  to  four  different  writers,  viz.  the 
Elohist,  younger  Elohist,  redactor,  younger  Elohist ; 
Vaihinger  divides  this  chapter  into  five  sections,  as- 
signing ver.  1-12,  16  a,  17-22,  to  the  Elohist,  and 
the  remainder  (13-15.  16  6)  to  the  Jehovist.  David- 
son divides  Gen.  xxi.  into  thirteen  sections,  assigned 
to  four  writers ;  Vaihinger  makes  but  two  (or  three) 
sections,  and  two  writers  only.  In  ch.  xxxv.  David- 
son has  fifteen  sections  and  four  writers ;  Vaihinger 
assigns  the  whole  to  one  writer,  or  perhaps  two ; 
Knobel  makes  ten  sections.  In  ch.  xli.  Davidson 
makes  forty  sections  for  his  different  writers ;  Kno- 
bel twenty  sections ;  while  Vaihinger  assigns  the 
whole  of  chs.  xl.-xlv.  to  the  Elohist    Verses  and 
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half-verses  are  summarily  removed  by  the  theorists 
from  their  connection,  and  arbitrarily  assigned  to 
another  document,  e.  g.  v.  29,  vii.  16  6,  xii.  4  6  4c 
(See  B.  S.  xxi.  743  ff. ;  Cassell's  Bible  Bidiomru^ 
art.  Pentateuch.)    Mr.  Perowne  concludes,  from  the 
arguments  summarily  stated  and  answered  above, 
that,  besides  some  smaller  independent  documents' 
two  original  historical  works  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  Book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Exodus.     That  the  Elohistic  is  the  eariier  of  these 
he  regards  as  established  by  Ex.  vi.  2,  3  (Jehovah), 
as  well  as  by  the  matter  and  style  of  the  document 
itself.  He  supposes  that  both  are  in  the  main  as  old . 
the  time  of  Moses.    AVhetheV  Moses  himself  was  t 
author  of  either  of  these  works  is  a  different  qnestiou. 
But  Prof.  Douglas  (in  Fairbairn)  claims  that  "  there 
are  gaps  in  the  fundamental  (Elohim)  document  which 
need  to  be  filled  up,  and  there  are  references  in  it  to 
the  so-called  later  or  supplementary  matter,  whiclt 
we  therefore  believe  to  be  a  composition  as  early  as 
the  other."     In  other  words,  neither  of  the  supposed 
documents  is  complete  without  the  other,  and  thcr- 
fore  the  whole  work  cannot  be  a  mere  compilafi 
from  previously  existing  documents.     4.    Mr.  1'.. 
rowne  holds  that  certain  references  of  time  and  place 
clearly  prove  that  the  work,  in  its  present  form,  ia 
later  than  the  time  of  Moses.     Thus  he  regards  Gen. 
xii.  6  (comp.  xiii.  7),  "  And  the  Canaanite  was  then 
in  the  land,"  as  implying  that  the  state  of  things  was 
different  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  and  hence  as 
written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Israel- 
ites.    But  the  passage  may  imply — not  that  the  Ca- 
naanite was  not  in  the  land  in  the  writer's  time, 
which,  understood  absolutely,  would  make  the  writer 
live  after  Solomon  and  Ezra  (IK.  ix.  20,  21;  Ezr. 
ix.  1) — but  that  the  tribe  of  Canaanites  then  dwelt 
at  or  near  Sichem  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  though 
afterward  (Num.  xiii.  29)  by  the  sea  and  the  Jordan 
— or  that  the  Canaanites  already  dwelt  there,  hav- 
ing migrated  from  the  south — or  that  they  dwelt 
there  then,  though  their  land  was  to  be  possessed  ' 
Abraham's  seed  according  to  the  promise  in  the  m 
verse.     And  Gen.  xiii.  7  may  mention  that  "i! 
Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelled  then  in  the  lanii 
to  account  for  either  the  insufficiency  of  pastumL- 
or  the  danger  of  strife  between  Lot's  and  Abran 
herdsmen  in  the  presence  of  such  neighbors.     Ti 
principal  notices  of  time  and  place  which  have  betn 
alleged  as  bespeaking  for  the  Pentateuch  a  later 
date  are  the  following : — (a.)  References  of  tin 
Ex.  vi.  26,  27,  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  later  adi 
tion,  for  it  obviously  sums  up  the  genealogical  re_ 
ister  given  just  before,  and  refers  back  to  ver.  1- 
But  Mr.  Perowne  and  others  think  it  more  naturally 
reconcilable  with  some  other  authorship  than  that 
of  Moses  (comp.  II.  2,  above).   Again,  Ex.  xvi.  33-3i'. 
though  it  must  have  been  introduced  after  the  n- 
of  the  book  was  written,  may  have  been  added  i 
Moses  himself,  supposing  him  to  have  composed  tl  ■ 
rest  of  the  book.     Moses  there  directs  Aaron  to  inv 
up  the  manna  before  Jehovah,  and  then  wc  reatl : 
"As  Jehovah  commanded  Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up 
before  the  Testimony  "  (i.  e.  the  Ark)  "  to  be  kopf 
And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  fort\ 
until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they 
manna  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  li 
of  Canaan."     Then  follows  the  remark,  " '> 
omcr  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  epliah."    It  i-  • 
then  (so  Mr.  Perowne),  that  this  passage  was  wriit<  'i 
not  only  after  the  Ark  was  made,  but  after  the  1- 
raelites  had  entered  the  Promised  Land.    The  o) 
vious  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  tell  when  tl  ■ 
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,  manna  reased  (comp.  Josh.  v.  12),  not,  as  Hengsten- 
4)er<'  contends,  how  long  it  continrced.  Still  these 
passages  are  not  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
jkosaic  authorship  of  the  book.  Verse  35  may  be  a 
later  gloss  only,  as  Le  £Jlerc  and  Rosenmiiller  be- 
lieved. The  difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage  in 
Genesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau's  family 
(ch.  xxxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  later  in- 
terpolation. It  does  not  interrupt  the  order  and 
connection  of  the  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  its  structure ;  it  ia  one  of  the  ten 
"generations"  or  genealogical  registers  which  form, 
so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the  whole.  Here  the 
remark  (ver.  31),  "And  these  are  the  kings  that 
reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  is  understood 
by  many  to  imply  that  when  written,  kings  had  al- 

f  ready  begun  to  reign  over  Israel.  Hengstenberg, 
IDchaelis,  Delitzsch,  &c.,  explain  this  by  reference 
,to  the  prophecy  just  delivered  (xxxv.  11 ;  compare 
xvii.  5,  6,  16,  and  xxvii.  29,  40),  promising  a  line  of 
kings  to  descend  from  Jacob.  Dr.  S.  Davidson 
\{JtiJUi)duction  to  the  0.  7'.,  621)  admits  the  proba- 
Ibility  of  this  explanation  and  of  the  consistency  of 
the  passage  with  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis. 
Mr.  Perowne  and  others  suppose  this  verse  may  have 
been  inserted  later  from  the  genealogical  table  in  1 
Chr.  i.  43  ;  and  if  so,  it  may  have  been  introduced 
by  Ezra  in  his  revision  of  the  Law. — Lev.  xviii.  28, 
— "  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye 
defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before 
you,"  is  also  regarded  as  assuming  the  occupation 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  The  great 
difficulty  connected  with  this  passage,  however,  is 
that  it  is  not  a  supplementary  remark  of  the  writer's, 
but  that  the  words  are  the  words  of  God  directing 
Moses  what  he  is  to  say  to  the  children  of  Israel 
fver.  1).  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  thus  by  Prof. 
Douglas  (in  Fairbairn),  Prof.  Bartlett,  &c. :  The 
phrase  "  as  it  spued  out "  here  =  as  it  will  have 
spited  o^U,  for  a  verb  in  the  same  mode  and  tense  is 
properly  translated  in  Is.  iv.  4  "  shall  have  washed 
away,"  and  both  passages  are  anticipatory  or  pro- 
phetic from  the  mouth  of  God  (comp.  Lev.  xviii,  24). 
The  expression  "  to  this  day,"  or  "  unto  this  day " 
(Gen.  xix.  37,  38,  xxii.  14,  xxvi.  33,  &c.),  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  later  time  than  that  of  Moses, 
for  it  may  be  used  of  one's  lifetime  (xlviii.  15)  or  a 
shorter  period  (Deut.  xxix.  4,  comp.  2 ;  Josh.  vi.  25). 
Deut.  iii.  14  may  be  (so  Prof.  Bartlett,  &c.)  a  paren- 
thesis added  by  a  later  hand,  as  Ezra ;  but  Prof. 
Douglas  (in  Fairbairn)  argues  the  appropriateness 
of  "  unto  this  day  "  here,  because  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  changing  the  name  of  an  entire  district  and 
of  the  probability  of  permanence  if  in  the  great 
revolution  then  taking  place  the  name  remained 
attached  for  the  first  few  months  to  the  new  con- 
quest. (6.)  In  several  instances  older  names  of 
places  (so  Mr.  Perowne)  give  place  to  those  which 
came  later  into  use  in  Canaan.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14, 
and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  occurs  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  city  of  Dan.  (Dan  2.)  In  Josh.  xiv.  15 
(comp.  XV.*  13,  54)  and  Judg.  i.  10  we  are  told  that 
the  name  of  Hebron  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  Kirjath-arba.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  2  this  name  again 
occurs,  and  the  explanation  is  added  (Mr.  Perowne 
supposes  by  some  one  who  wrote  later  than  the  oc- 
cupation of  Canaan)  "  the  same  is  Hebron  "  (comp. 
xiii.  18).  Keil,  Hengstenberg,  &c.,  regard  Hebron 
as  the  original  name,  and  Kirjath-arba  as  the  name 
in  the  interval  between  Abraham  and  Moses,  and 
Hebron  as  again  current  from  Moses'  time.     Another 
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instance  is  the  occurrence  of  Horuah  in  Num.  xiv. 
45,  xxi.  1-3,  compared  with  Judg.  i.  17.  Mr.  Pe- 
rowne claims  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
Pentateuch  itself  to  show  that,  though  the  main  bulk 
of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain  detached  portions  of  it  are  of 
later  growth ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  natural  (in 
his  view)  than  to  suppose  such  later  additions  were 
made  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. — III.  The  evidence 
lying  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  bears 
upon  its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its 
composition,  is  of  three  kinds :  first,  direct  mention 
of  the  work  as  already  existing  in  the  later  books 
of  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amongst  the  Samaritans ;  and,  lastly,  allusions  less 
direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quotations,  and 
the  like,  which  presuppose  its  existence.  1.  VV^e 
have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  the  Law 
in  Josh.  L  7,  8,  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6  (comp.  xxiv.  26), 
in  all  which  places  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it. 
The  Book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law.  No  direct  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel.  The  first  mention  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  is  in 
David's  charge  to  his  son  Solomon,  on  his  deathbed 
(IK.  ii.  3).  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  parts  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  therefore  favors  the  Mosaic  au- 
thorship of  that  book  (comp.  viii.  9,  53).  In  2  K. 
xi.  12,  "the  testimony"  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
Joash  at  his  coronation.  This  must  have  been  a 
book  containing  either  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  In  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  far  more  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
"  the  Law  of  Jehovah,"  or  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  " — a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  priestly  character  of  those  books  (comp.  1 
Chr.  xvi.  40,  xxii.  12,  13 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  1,  xiv.  4,  xv. 
3,  xvii.  9,  XXV.  4,  xxxi.  3,  4,  21,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14, 
xxxv.  26).  In  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  mention  is  several 
times  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  vi.  18,  vii. 
6 ;  Neh.  i.  7  ff.,  viii.  1  fif.,  ix.  3,  14,  xiii.  1-3),  and  here 
there  can  be  doubt  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is 
meant ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
later  revision  of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  then, 
the  existing  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  work 
of  Moses.  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  though  un- 
doubtedly based  upon  ancient  records,  are  probably 
in  their  present  form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra. 
Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  reference  is 
to  the  present  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the  present  Pen- 
tateuch must  also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  But 
this  does  not  follow  (so  Mr.  Perowne).  The  Book 
of  Ezra  speaks  of  the  Law  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  writer ;  the  Books  of  Chronicles  speak  of  it 
as  it  existed  long  before.  Hence  the  author  of  the 
latter  (who  may  have  been  Ezra),  in  making  mention 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  refers  of  course  to  that  recen- 
sion of  it  (substanlialli/,  no  doubt,  the  same  book) 
which  existed  at  the  particular  periods  over  which 
his  history  travels.  In  Dan.  ix.  11,  13,  the  Law  of 
Moses  is  mentioned ;  and  here  again  a  book  differing 
in  nothing  from  our  present  Pentateuch  is  probably 
meant.  In  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though 
there  are  many  allusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  as  a 
written  document,  there  are  none  as  to  its  author- 
ship. But  the  evidence  from  the  historical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  is  unquestionably  strong,  (1.)  in  favor  of 
an  early  existence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, particularly  of  Genesis  and  the  legal  portions 
of  the  remaining  books,  (2.)  as  showing  a  universal 
belief  among  the  Jews  that  the  work  was  written  by 
Moses.     This  ascription  to  Moses  of  the  Pentateuch 
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in  its  present  form  is  likewise  sanctioned  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  X.  T. 
"  Moses "  is  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  "  the 
ScRiPTCREs"  (Lk.  xxiv.  27).  Moses  "wrote"  and 
left  "  writings  "  concerning  Christ  (Jn.  i.  45,  v.  46, 
47).  "  Moses  and  the  prophets "  are  referred  to 
alike  as  portions  of  the  Scriptures  (Lk.  xvi.  29,  31, 
xxiv.  27  ;  Acts  xxvi.  22) ;  in  other  passages,  "  the 
Law  and  the  prophets"  (Mat.  vii.  12,  xxii.  40;  Lk. 
xvi.  16;  Act;3  xxiv.  14;  Kom.  iii.  21,  &c.),  or  "the 
law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  "  (Acts  xxviii.  23). 
The  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures — 
"  the  Law  of  Moses — the  Prophets — the  Psalms  " — 
is  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  (Lk.  xxiv.  44),  "  the 
law  of  Moses  "  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  un- 
questionably denoting  the  present  Pentateuch  (comp. 
Acts  XV.  21';  2  Cor.  iii.  15).  (Bible,  IIL  1.)  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  apostles  did  not  err  in  their  testimony 
on  this  subject  through  ignorance  or  in  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  prejudices,  or  "  the  traditions  of  the 
elders."  They  bore  witness  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
truth  only  (Jn.  xviii.  37).  The  Scriptures  ascribe 
the  Pentateuch  or  "the  Law"  to  Moses  (i.  17).  2. 
Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  the  fact  that 
the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it,  not  differ- 
ing very  materially  from  those  possessed  by  the 
Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which  had  probably 
been  purposely  tampered  with  and  altered,  e.  g.  Ex. 
xii.  40  and  Deut.  x.\vii.  4.  The  Samaritans,  it  is 
said,  must  have  derived  their  Book  of  the  Law  from 
the  Ten  Tribes,  whose  laud  they  occupied ;  but  the 
Ten  Tribes  would  not  accept  religious  books  from 
the  Two ;  hence  the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed 
in  its  present  form  before  the  separation  of  Israel 
from  Judah.  If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily 
established,  we  should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one 
direction  for  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
could  not  have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the 
earliest  kings.  It  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  1 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.  His-  : 
tory  leaves  us  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  1 
which  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  the  Samari- 
tans. Copies  of  it  might  have  been  left  in  the  north-  | 
em  kingdom  after  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  though 
this  is  hardly  probable ;  or  they  might  have  been  in- 
troduced thither  during  the  religious  reforms  of 
Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  But  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
agrees  so  remarkably  with  the  existing  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuch, and  that  too  in  those  passages  which  are  (in 
the  view  of  Mr.  Perowne  and  others)  interpolations 
aud  corrections  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  that  we 
must  look  for  some  other  period  to  which  to  refer  the 
adoption  of  the  Books  of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans. 
This  we  find  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  institu 
tion  of  the  rival  worship  on  Gerizim.  Till  the  return 
from  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Samar- 
itans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordinary  dis- 
like or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and  sus- 
picion with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advances 
when  he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  pro- 
voked their  wrath.  From  this  time  forward  they 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  A  full  discussion 
of  this  question  would  be  out  of  place  here.  We 
incline  (so  Mr.  Perowne)  to  the  view  of  Prideaux, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  fact  a  tran- 
script of  Ezra's  revised  copy.  The  same  view  is 
virtually  adopted  by  Gesenius.  8.  We  are  now  to 
consider  evidence  of  a  more  indirect  kind,  which 
bears  not  so  much  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  as  on 
the  early  existence  of  the  work  as  a  wliole.  This 
last  circumstance,  however,  if  satisfactorily  made 


out,  is,  indirectly  at  least,  an  argument  that  Mosm 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.'  Hengstenberg  has  tried  to: 
show  that  all  the  later  books,  by  their  allusions  uA 
quotations,  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Boolcg 
of  the  Law.  He  traces,  moreover,  the  influence  of 
the  Law  upon  the  whole  life,  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  nation  after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  there  are  nnmer- 
ous  most  striking  references,  both  in  the  Prophets 
and  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  to  passages  which  are 
found  in  our  present  Pentateuch.  It  is  established 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  the  legal  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  already  existed  in  writing 
before  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Even 
as  regards  the  historical  portions,  tliere  are  often  in 
the  later  books  almost  verbal  coincidences  of  ex- 
pression, which  render  it  more  than  probable  that 
these  also  existed  in  writing.  Compare  from  Joel 
the  following  passages : — ii.  2  with  Ex.  x.  14  ;  ii.  3 
with  Gen.  ii.  8,  9  (compare  xiii.  10) ;  ii.  17  with  Num. 
xiv.  13  ;  ii.  20  with  Ex.  x.  19;  iii.  1  (ii.  28,  A.  V.) 
with  Gen.  vi.  12;  ii.  13  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  6;  iv.  (Iii.) 
18  with  Num.  xxv.  1,  Again,  from  Amos: — ii.  2 
with  Num.  xxi.  28 ;  ii.  7  with  Ex.  xxiii.  6  and  Lev. 
XX.  3  ;  ii.  8  with  Ex.  xxif.  25,  &c. ;  ii.  9  whh  Num. 
xiii.  32,  &c. ;  iii.  7  with  Gen.  xviii.  17;  iv.  4  with 
Lev.  xxiv.  3  and  Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12  ;  v.  12  with 
Num.  XXXV.  31  (compare  Ex.  xxiii.  6  and  Am.  ii.  7); 
V.  17  with  Ex.  xii.  12;  v.  21,  &c.  with  Num.  xxix. 
85  and  Lev.  xxiii.  36;  vi.  1  with  Num.  i.  17;  vi.  6 
with  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ?  ;  vi.  8  with  Lev.  xxvi.  19  ;  vi. 
14  with  Num.  xxxiv.  8  ;  viii.  6  with  Ex.  xxi.  2  and 
Lev.  xxv.  39;  ix.  13  with  Lev.  xxvi.  3-5  (compare 
Ex.  iii.  8).  Again,  from  Hosea : — i.  2  with  Lev.  xx. 
5-7  ;  ii.  1  (i.  10)  with  Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12;  ii.  2 
(i.  11)  with  Ex.  i.  10;  iii.  2  with  Ex.  xxi.  32;  iv.  8 
with  Lev.  vi.  17,  &c.,  and  vii.  1,  &c. ;  iv.  10  with 
Lev.  xxvi.  26;  iv.  17  with  Ex.  xxxii.  9,  10;  v.  6 
with  Ex.  X.  9 ;  vi.  2  with  Gen.  xvii.  18;  vii.  R  with 
Ex.  xxxiv.  12-16;  xii.  6  (A.  V.  5)  with  Ex.  iiL  15; 
xii.  10  (9)  with  Lev.  xxiii.  43  ;  xii.  15(14)  with  Gen. 

'  An  argument  for  the  antiquity  and  gennineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  elaborated  by  the  late  Dr.  Jabn  in  an  c«- 
Kiy  on  its  lamruaire  and  style'written  just  before  hi»  death 
in"  1816.     After  leaving  out  of  the  account  most  of  the 
words  which  occur  only  once  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  well 
as  tlioee  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  mnst  be  fonnd 
either  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  or  in  the  later  bookis  only, 
he  enumerated  aliout  400  words  and  phrases  pecnilar  to 
the  Pentateuch  or  but  very  seldom  employed  eUewlicre. 
and  about  400  words  and  phrases  in  the  later  books  which 
either  do  not  occur  at  all.  or  bnt  very  rarely,  ir.  the  Penta- 
teuch.   Jahn's  list,  as  llensrstenberg  remarks,  reqaire*  » 
revision,  as  Hebrew  learning  has  made  great  pro«re«8 
since  his  time,    "yetafterall  allowances  are  nwde.  the 
preater  portion  of  the  words  in  his  enumeration  are  per- 
fectly in  point.    Not  a  few  words  and  phrases  to  v 
makes  no  allusion  might  swell  the  number"  (sn 
B.  Edwards,  in  B.  S.,  Ti.  .S88  f.).    Other  arfn^meIlt^ 
drawn  fhim  the  progressiveness  of  the  legislation  as  : 
coi-ded  In  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Divine  revelation  »' 
whole.    The  Pentateuch  contains  statutes  siiitiMl  to  t 
case  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  and  pr'  - 
changes  or  modifications  of  these  for  them  in  Cm:: 
Num.  v.  1-4.  XV.  1-31 ;  Deut.  vii.  1-5.  xii.).    It  I 
legislation  for  cases  as  they  arise  (e.  p.  Nnm.  ix.  (i  1"    n^. 
.32  ff..  xxvii.  1-11,  sxxvi.  1-12) :  bnt  there  is  no  gro«  ih  <  r 
law  and  of  legislation  after  the  time  of  Moses.  Ontl'  ,  m.  r 
hand,  there  isprogress  in  Divine  revelation  from  ( 
to  Malachi.    Tlie  author  of  the  Pentatench  (!o«-s  1 
the  iMJioRTAUTT  of  the  soni  (Law  or  Mosk".  i 
MT)  with  the  clearness  of  David  (Ps.  xvi.  11.  A' 
pare  Ex.  ill.  (5  and  Mat.  xxii.  32,  Ac),  or  the  p.: 
res|)ecting  the  Messiah  as  these  appear  in  thf  "- 
the  Propheis  (Ps.  il..  xiv.,  Ixxii. :  Is.  xl..  I 
pare  Gen.  iii.  15.  xii.  1-.3,  &c.\  which  is  nn  ' 

the  supposition  that  the  Pentateuch  wbs  '' 

their  time.  (See  Home's  Introduetkm,  edited  n.v  .\vrr.  y 
605  (T.,  and  Ayre's  Treaaurv  Of  Bible  KnowUdge,  umw 
Pentateuch.) 
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\x.  6.    From  1  Kings : — xx.  42  with  Lev.  xxvii,  29 ; 
xxi.  3  with  Lev.  xxv.  23  and  Num.  xxxvi.  8  ;  xxi. 
10  with  Num.  xxxv.  30  (compare  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7, 
xix.16);  xxii.  17  with  N^m,  xxvii.  16,  17.     From 
2  Kings : — iii.  20  with  Ex.  xxix.  38,  &c. ;  iv.  1  with 
Lev.  xxv.  39,  &c. ;  v.  27  with  Ex.  iv.  6  and  Num. 
vii.  10;  vi.  18  with  Gen.  xix.  11;  vi.  28  with  Lev. 
\vi.  29;  vii.  2,  19  with  Gen.  vii.    11;  vii.  3  with 
1,  V.  xiii.  46  (compare  Num.  v.  3).*     But  now,  if,  as 
ippears  from  the  examination  of  all  the  extant  Jew- 
>h  literature,  the  Pentateuch  existed  as  a  canon- 
al  book ;  if,   moreover,   it    was   a   book  so  well 
lown  that  its  words  had  become  household  words 
miong  the  people ;  and  if  the  prophets  could  ap- 
ical to  it  as  a  recognized  and  well-known  document 
—how  are  we  to  explain  the  surprise  and  alarm  in 
0  mind  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.),  betraying 
~  it  does  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the 
iw,  and  of  the  severity  of  its  threatenings — ex- 
pt  on  the  supposition  that,  as  a  written  document, 
t  had  well-nigh  perished  ?     This  must  have  been 
he  case  (so  Mr.  Perowne),  and  it  is  not  so  extraor- 
liuary  a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appears  at  first  sight. 

•  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshapiiat  pains 
.1  been  taken  to  make  the  nation  at  large  ac- 
lainted  with  the  Law ;  but  that  was  300  years  he- 
re; and  in  such  an  interval  great  changes  must 
ive  taken  place.     It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of 

vhaz  the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people  to  turn 
to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony  "  (Is.  viii.  20) ; 
1 1  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  Ahaz,  had  no  doubt 

•  igned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's  advice.  But 
he  next  monarch  (Manasseh)  was  guilty  of  out- 
iseous  wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  idols. 
fow  great  a  desolation  might  one  wicked  prince  ef- 

ct,  especially  during  a  lengthened  reign !  To  this 
e  raust  add,  that  at  no  time,  in  all  probability,  were 
lere  many  copies  of  the  Law  existing  in  writing. 
:  was  probably  then  the  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
a?t,  to  trust  largely  to  the  memory  for  its  trans- 
lission.  The  ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  by 
:e  mere  force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it, 
labtless,  became  perverted,  and  some  part  of  it 
rhaps  obsolete,  through  the  neglect  of  the  priests. 
!ie  command  of  Moses,  which  laid  upon  the  king 
io  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Law  for 
mself,  had  of  course  long  been  disregarded.  Here 
I'l  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet  or  righteous 
an  possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book.  The 
ilk  of  the    nation  were  without  it.      The    oral 

R  jansmission  of  the  Law  and  the  living  witness  of 
I  be  prophets  had  superseded  the  written  document, 
I  pi  at  last  it  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
ilcnown  (so  Mr.  Perowne ;  but  see  Education). 
^  circfully  weighing  all  the  evidence  hitherto  ad- 
iced,  Mr.  Perowne  concludes  that  we  can  hardly 
lestion,  without  a  literary  skepticism,  which  would 

HI ;;  most  unreasonable,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  a 
I  j;ry  considerable  extent  as  early  as  the  time  of 
I  |osM,  though  it  may  have  undergone  many  later 
visions  and  corrections,  the  last  of  these  being 
rtainly  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  He  supposes 
at  the  first  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
lole  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  Is- 
jelitea  entered  Canaan,  but  that  Joshua  and  the 
iers  associated  with  him  provided  for  its  formal 
rangemcnt,  custody,  and  transmission,  while  the 


I 


'  Says  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwarda  {in  B.  S.  ii.  39.3),  "  In  four 
the  earlier  prophet?.  Isaiah  (i.-xxxix.),  Mieah,  Hosca, 
I  Amos,  there  are  more  than  800  traces  of  the  existence 
'he  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form."  (See  Tuch's  C(Wi- 
Mary  on  Geneds.) 
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whole  work  did  not  assume  its  present  shape  till  its 
revision  was  undertaken  by  Ezra  after  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  But  evidence,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal,— from  the  Pentateuch  itself  and  from  the 
other  Scriptures,  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  from  its 
full  correspondence  w^ith  the  known  history  and  pe- 
cuharities  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  from  its  universal 
reception  as  the  work  of  Moses  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, Samaritans  and  heathens,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  from  the  utter  unsatisfactoriuess  of  any 
other  theory  of  its  origin,  and  the  manifold  and  ir- 
reconcilable diflFerences  and  inconsistencies  of 
tliose  who  dispute  its  Mosaic  authorship, — sustains 
the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  was  written 
by  Moses  or  under  his  direction,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
inspired  word  of  God.  Says  Prof.  G.  C.  M.  Douglas 
(in  Fairbairn,  article  Pentateuch),  "  A  person  may 
hold  the  common  opinion  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  and  yet  along  with  this  may  also  hold 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  that  there  are  elements  in  it 
which  are  not  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  but  which 
have  come  to  be  incorporated  with  it  by  accidents 
to  which  all  very  ancient  books  are  liable."  (For 
further  information,  see  the  articles  on  the  several 
books;  also  Abraham;  Adcltery  ;  Aiiolibamah; 
Amram  1 ;  AxAH  ;  Argob  ;  Army  ;  Assyria  ;  Bashe- 
math  ;  Beer-sheba  ;  Bethel  1  ;  Bible  ;  Blood, 
Avenger  of  ;  Canaan  1  ;  Canon  ;  Census  ;  Chro- 
nology ;  ■  City  of  Refuge  ;  Congregation  ;  Cre- 
ation ;  Day  ;  Divorce  ;  Earth  ;  Egypt  ;  Elder  ; 
Esau  ;  Exodus,  the  ;  Festivals  ;  Firmament  ;  Gen- 
ealogy ;  God  ;  Goshen  ;  Ham  ;  Havoth-jair  ; 
Heaven  ;  Hebrew  ;  Hobab  ;  Inspiration  ;  Isaac  ; 
Jacob  1 ;  Japheth  ;  Jehovah  ;  Jethro  ;  Joseph  1 ; 
KoRAH  4  ;  Law  of  Moses  ;  Levites  ;  Man  ;  Mar- 
riage ;  Miracles  ;  Noah  ;  Old  Testament  ;  Pass- 
over ;  Patriarch  ;  Priest  ;  Prophet  ;  Sabbath  ; 
Sacrifice  ;  Sea,  the  Salt  ;  Shem  ;  Slave  ;  Sodom  ; 
Tabernacle  ;  Tithes  ;  Tongues,  Confusion  of  ; 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering  ;  Writing,  &c.) — 
IV.  It  i3  of  importance  to  consider  separately  the 
question  in  regard  to  Deuteronomy.  All  modem 
critics  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Ex- 
odus, perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus,  and  some 
part  of  Numbers  were  written  by  Israel's  greatest 
leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  al- 
leged, is  in  style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike  the 
genuine  writings  of  Moses,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how,  then, 
set  aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  book  itself? 
How  explain  the  fact  that  Moses  is  there  said  to 
have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to  have  con- 
signed it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and  to  have 
charged  the  Levites  sedulously  to  preserve  it  by  the 
side  of  the  Ark  ?  Only  by  the  bold  assertion  that 
the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer,  who  chose 
to  personate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order  to  give 
the  more  color  of  consistency  to  his  work !  But, 
besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  claims  to  have 
been  written  by  Moses,  other  evidence  establishes 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  book.  1.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  allusions  to  Egypt,  which  are  just  what 
would  be  expected  supposing  Moses  to  have  been 
the  author.  In  Deut.  xx.  5  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war ;  in  xxv.  2  to 
the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi.  10  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  irrigation.  Again,  among  the  curses  threat- 
ened are  the  sicknesses  of  Egypt,  xxviii.  60  (com- 
pare vii.  15).  According  to  xxviii.  68,  Egypt  is  the 
type  of  all  the  oppressors  of  Israel.  The  remem- 
brance of  Egyptian  bondage  is  used  as  a  motive  m 
enforcing  the  obhgations  of  the  Book  (v.  15^  xxIt. 
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18,  22;  compare  Lev.  xix.  84).  Lastly,  references 
to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  are  numerous  (Deut.  vi. 
21-23;  vii.  8,  18,  xi.  3,"xvii.  16).  The  phraseology 
of  the  book,  and  the  archaisms  found  in  it,  stamp  it 
as  of  the  same  age  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch. 
2,  A  fondness  for  the  use  of  figures  is  another  pecu- 
liarity of  Deuteronomy  (xxix.  17,  18,  xxviii.  13,  44, 
i.  31,  44,  viii.  5,  xxviiL  29,  49).  The  results  are 
most  surprising  when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Ps.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mo- 
saic) on  the  other.  (Compare  Ex.  xxiy.  17  with 
Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3 ;  Ex.  xix.  4  with  Deut.  xxxii.  11  ; 
Ps.  xc.  17  with  Deut.  ii.  7,  xiv.  29,  xvi.  15,  &c.) 
In  addition  to  all  these  peculiarities  which  are  ar- 
guments for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book,  we 
have  here,  too,  the  evidence  strong  and  clear  of 
post-Mosaic  times  and  writings.  The  attempt,  by  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
to  bring  down  Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  fails  utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jew- 
ish prophets  borrow  their  words  and  their  thoughts 
from  Deuteronomy  (e.  g.  Am.  ii.  9,  iv.  11,  ix.  7 ; 
Hos.  iv.  13,  viu.  12, 13,  xi.  3,  xiii.  6 ;  Is.  i.  2;  Mic. 
vu  4,  8, 13-16).  Since,  then,  not  only  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  but  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
speak  in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  as  well  as  in 
words  borrowed  from  other  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  see  at  once  how  untenable  is  the  theory 
of  those  who,  like  Ewald,  maintain  that  Deuteron- 
omy was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
or,  as  Vaihinger  does,  during  that  of  Hezekiah. 
But,  in  truth,  the  Book  speaks  for  itself.  Xo  imi- 
tator could  have  written  in  such  a  strain.  We 
scarcely  need  the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to 
its  own  authorship.  But,  having  it,  we  find  (so  Mr. 
Perowne)  all  the  internal  evidence  conspiring  to 
show  that  it  came  from  Moses,  excepting  the  con- 
cluding part.  It  is  not  prob.able  that  it  was  written 
before  the  three  preceding  books,  because  the  legis- 
lation in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  as  being  the  more 
formal,  is  manifestly  the  earlier,  whilst  Deuteronomy 
is  the  spiritual  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Law.  But  the  letter  is  always  before  the  spirit ;  the 
thing  before  its  interpretation. 

Pen'te-eost  (fr.  Gr.  perUecoste  =  the  fiftieth  sc.  day 
from  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  or  the  Passover)  (Acts  ii.  1,  xx.  16  ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8),  also  called  "  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  first- 
fruits  of  thy  labors"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16);  "the  feast  of 
weeks  "  (xxxiv.  22  ;  Deut.  xvi.  10) ;  "  the  day  of  the 
first-fruits"  (Num.  xxviii.  26,  compare  Lev.  xxiii. 
17) ;  the  second  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  He- 
brews. It  fell  in  due  course  on  the  sixth  day  of 
Sivan,  and  its  rites,  according  to  the  Law,  were  re- 
stricted to  a  single  day.  The  most  important  pas- 
sages in  the  0.  T.  relating  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-22,  Num.  xxviii.  26-31,  Deut.  xvi.  9- 
1 2. — I.  The  time  of  the  festival  was  calculated  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  sixteenth  of 
Nisan.  The  Law  prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should 
be  kept  from  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  "  '  to 
the  morrow  after  the  completion  of  the  seventh 
week,  which  would  of  course  be  the  fiftieth  day 

*  It  has  been  generally  held  that  the  "  Sabbath  "  here  = 
the  first  day  of  holy  convocation  of  the  Pawover,  the  fif- 
teenth of  Nlsan,  mentioned  Lev.  xxiii.  7  (compare  24,  82, 
89).  Some  have  made  the  "Sabbath  "  here  =  the  seventii 
day  of  the  wcelc.  or  IJie  Sal/bath  of  creation,  as  the  Jewish 
writers  have  cilled  it ;  and  thns  the  day  of  Pentecost 
would  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  woel?.  But  Bfihr 
proves  from  Josh.  v.  11  and  Lev.  xxiii.  14  tljat  the  omer 
was  cfl'ered  on  the  sixteenth  Nisan.    (Passover,  II.  3  g.) 


(Lev.  xxiii.   11,  IJJ,  16  ;  Deut.  xvi.  9).    Tlic  Sih 
days  formally  included  the  period  of  grain-harvest 
commencing  with  the  oflFering  of  the  first  sheaf  of 
the  barley-harvest  in  the  Passover,  and  ending  with 
that  of  the  two  first  loaves  which  were  made  from 
the  wheat-harvest,  at  this  festival.     The  offering  of 
these  two  loaves  was  the  distinguishing  rile  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost.    They  were  to  be  leavened.   Each 
loaf  was  to  contain  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  (i.  e.  about 
Zi[  quarts)  of  the  finest  wheat-flour  of  the  new  crop 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17).     The  flour  was  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  land.     The  loaves,  with  a  peaee-oifering  of 
two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  were  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord  and  given  to  the  priests.    At  the  same 
time  a  special  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seven 
Iambs  of  the  first  year,  one  young  bullock,  and  two 
rams,  as  a  burnt-offering  (accompanied  by  the  proper 
meat  and  drink-offerings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-oflfe^ 
ing  (xxiii.  18,  19).     Besides  these  offerings,  if  we 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  Rabbinical  writers, 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  daily  sacrifice  of  two 
bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  as  a  burnt- 
offering  (Num.  xxviii.  27).     At  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  festivals,  a  free-will-offering  was  to  be  made  by 
each  person  who  came  to  the  sanctuary,  accordine 
to  his  circumstances   (Deut.   xvi.   10).      It  would 
seem   that  its    festive    character    partook   of  a 
more  free  and  hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  rather  of  the  kind  which  be- 
longs to  the  mere  family-gathering.     In  this  respect 
it  resembled  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    The  Lerite, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  were  to 
be  brought  within  its  influence  (xvi.  11,  14).    The 
mention  of  the  gleanings  to  be  left  in  the  fields  at 
harvest  for  "  the  poor  and  the  stranger,"  in  coDDec- 
tion  with  Pentecost,  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on 
the  liberality  which  belonged  to  the  festival  (Lev, 
xxiii.  22).     At  Pentecost  (as  at  the  Passover)  the 
people  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  they  were  especiallyadmonishedof  theii 
obligation  to  keep  the  divine  Law  (Deut.  xvi.  12).— 
II.  Of  the  information  from  Jewish  writers  respect 
ing  the  observance  of  Pentecost,  the  following  par 
ticulars  appear  worthy  of  notice  :  The  flour  for  the 
loaves  was  sifted  with  peculiar  care  twelve  timc! 
over.     They  were  made  either  the  day  before,  or,  it 
the  event  of  a  Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pti ' 
cost,  two  days  before  the  occasion.    Each  loaf  \ 
seven  palms  long,  four  broad,  and  four  fingers  hi. 
The  two  lambs  for  a  peace-offering  were  to  be  wa  > 
by  the  priest,  before  they  were  slaughtered,  al  ■ 
with  the  loaves,  and  afterward  the  loaves  were  wa\  t 
a  second  time  along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lanil  - 
One  loaf  was  given  to  the  high-priest,  and  the  oil  ■ 
to  the  ordinary  priests  who  officiated.     The  bri 
was  eaten  that  same  night  in  the  Temple,  and  : 
fragment  of  it  was  suffered  to  remain  till  the  ni'  r 
ing.     Although,  according  to  the  Law,  the  obsi i\ 
ance  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  a  single  day,  the  Je^  i 
in  foreign  countries,  since  the  Captivity,  have  prt 
longed  it  to  two  days.    (First-fruits.) — III.  DouW 
have  been  cast  on  the  common  interpretatioiiO 
Acts  ii.  1,  according  to  which  the  Holy  GhoBt  in 

Eiven   to  the  apostles  on  the   day  of  Pentccoll 
ightfoot  contends  that  the  passage  means,  vhn  a  ^ 
day  of  Pentecost  had  passed.  He  supposes  that  Pent' 
cost  fell  that  year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  dv 
ciples  on  the  ensuing  Lord's  day  "  were  all 
accord  in  one  place  ;  "  but  Neander  maim 
common  interpretation      The  question  on  ^»  - 
of  the  week  this  Pentecost  fell,  must  of  c<ii.i 
determined  by   tlie  mode   in  which  the  doul-' 
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solved  regarding  the  day  on  which  the  Last  Supper 
was  eaten.  (Passover  III.)  If  it  was  the  legal 
paschal  supper,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  the 
Sabbath  during  which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  was 
the  day  of  the  omer,  Perftecost  must  have  followed 
DD  the  Sabbath.  But  if  the  Supper  was  eaten  on 
the  thirteenth,  and  He  was  crucified  on  the  four- 
teenth, the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection  must  have 
been  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  Pentecost  must  have 
(ccurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. — IV.  There 
s  no  clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of  any  historical 
;if?nificance  belonging  to  Pentecost.  But  most  of 
he  Jews  of  later  times  have  regarded  the  day  as 
!ie  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.,  xx.). — V.  If  the  feast  of 
i'entecost  stood  without  an  organic  connection  with 
ny  other  rites,  we  should  have  no  certain  warrant 
,1  the  0.  T.  for  regarding  it  as  more  than  the  di- 
iaely  appointed  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  yearly 

ippiy  of  the  most  useful  sort  of  food.  But  it  was, 
!s  we  have  seen,  essentially  linked  on  to  the  Pass- 
>ver,  that  festival  which,  above  all  others,  expressed 
he  fact  of  a  race  chosen  and  separated  from  other 
lations.  It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as 
lie  culminating  point  of  the  Pentecostal  season,  the 
nterval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  being 
vidently  regarded  as  a  religious  season  (so  Mr. 
'lark,  original  author  of  this  article).  If  the  ofier- 
!ig  of  the  omer  (Passover,  II.  3,  g)  was  a  supplica- 
ioii  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  harvest  which 
vas  just  commencing,  and  the  offering  of  the  two 
oaves  was  a  thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each 
ite  was  brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  con- 
oquence  of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of 
he  Passover. 

Pe-nn'el  (Heb.  =  Peniel),  the  usual,  and  possibly 
he  original,  form  of  the  name  of  a  place  which 
irst  appears  as  Peniel  (Gen.  xxxii.  30,  31).  From 
his  narrative  it  is  evident  that  it  lay  somewhere 
)otween  the  Jabbok  and  Sdccoth  1  (compare  xxxii. 
!2  with  xxxiii.  1*7,  and  Judg.  viii.  5,  8).  Gideox 
lestroyed  the  tower  of  Penuel  and  slew  the  men  of 
he  city  (Judg.  viii.  8,  9,  17):  Jeroboam  rebuilt  or 
ortified  Penuel  (1  K.  xii.  25).    Its  site  is  unknown. 

*  Pe-nn'el  (see  above).  1.  In  the  genealogies  of 
fiidah  "the  fiither  (or  founder)  of  Gedor"  (1  Chr. 
^■.  4). — 2.  A  Benjamite  chief  who  dwelt  at  Jerusa- 
im ;  son  of  Shashak  (viii.  25). 

Pe'or  (Heb.  opening,  c/e/if,  Ges.).  1.  A  mountain 
n  Moab,  to  the  top  of  which  the  Prophet  Balaam 
vas  conducted  by  Balak  for  his  final  conjurations 
Num.  xxiii.  28  only).  Peor — or,  more  accurately, 
the  Peor  " — was  "  facing  Jeshimon."  The  same 
-  said  of  PiSGAH.  In  the  Onomasiicon  it  is  stated 
o  be  above  the  town  of  Libias  (the  ancient  Beth- 
iRam),  and  opposite  Jericho. — i.  In  four  passages 
Num.  XXV.  18  twice,  xxxi.  16 ;  Josh.  xxii.  IV)  Peor 
.-  a  contraction  for  Baal-peor. 

Per'a-zim  (Heb.  breaches,  defeats,  Ges.),  Monnt> 
\  name  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxviii.  21  only — unless 
he  place  which  it  designates  =  the  Baal-perazim 
iientioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of  David's  victories 
iver  the  Philistines.  The  commentators  almost 
inanimously  take  the  reference  to  be  to  David's 
ictories  above  alluded  to,  at  Baal-perazim,  and 
'ibeon  (Gesenius,  Strachey) ;  or  to  the  former  of 
hese  on  the  one  hand,  and  Joshua's  slaughter  of 
he  Canaanites  at  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  on  the 
ither  (Eichhorn,  Rosenmiiller,  Michaelis). 

*  Per-dition  [-dish'un].  Damnation  1. — Son  of 
'^''rdition  —  one  doomed  to  perdition,  Rbn.  N.  T. 
'-«.    Antichrist  ;  Jodas  Iscariot. 


*  Pe'res  (Chal.)  (Dan.  v.  28).     Mene,  &c. 
Pe'resh  (Heb.  dung,  Ges.),  son  of  Machir  by  hia 

wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Perez  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Piiarez,  the  son  of  Judah. 
The  "  children  of  Perez "  appear  to  have  been  a 
family  of  importance  for  many  centuries  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  3 ;  Neh.  xi.  4,  6). 

Pe'rez-nz'za  (1  Chr.  xiii.  11);  and 

Pe'rez-nz'zah  (2  Sam.  vi.  8)  (both  fr.  Heb.  = 
"  the  breach  of  Uzza  "  or  "  of  Uzzah,"  A.  V.  mar- 
gin ;  defeat  of  Uzzah,  Ges. ;  UzzaKs  breaking,  Mr. 
Grove),  the  title  which  David  conferred  on  Nachon's 
threshing-floor  (Chidon),  in  commemoration  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah.  The  situation  of  the 
spot  is  not  known. 

*  Per'fect  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of  vari- 
ous Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  words,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are — 1.  Heb.  cMil  (Ez.  xvi.  14,  xxvii. 
3,  xxviii.  12),  once  translated  "perfection"  (Lam. 
ii.  15),  "all"  (Ex.  xxviii.  31,  xxxix.  22),  "wholly" 
(Lev.  vi.  22,  23  [Heb.  15,  16]  ;  Num.  iv.  6 ;  1  Sam. 
vii.  9),  "utterly"  (Is.  ii.  18),  &c.  Of  kindred  words, 
the  verb  cdlal  is  translated  "  to  perfect "  (Ez.  xxvii. 
4),  "to  make  perfect"  (11);  the  plural  noun  mich- 
lolh  (2  Chr.  iv.  21  only)  is  translated  "perfect," 
margin  "  perfections  of ; "  and  michlal  (Ps.  1.  2  only) 
is  "perfection." — 2.  Heb.  shdlem  (Deut.  xxv.  15 
twice ;  1  K.  viii.  61,  xi.  4,  xv.  3,  14 ;  2  K.  xx.  3  ;  1 
Chr.  xii.  38,  xxviii.  9,  xxix.  9,  19 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  11, 
xvi.  9,  xix.  9,  xxv.  2 ;  Prov.  xi.  1  margin ;  Is. 
xxxviii.  3),  also  translated  "  perfected  "  (2  Chr.  viii. 
16),  "made  readv"  (1  K.  vi.  1),  "whole"  (Deut. 
xxvii.  6  ;  Josh.  vhi.  31 ;  Am.  i.  6,  9),  "  full  "  (Gen, 
XV.  16;  Ru.  ii.  12),  "just"  (Prov.  xi.  1),  "peace- 
able" (Gen.  xxxiv.  21),  "quiet"  (Nah.  i.  12,  mar- 
gin "  at  peace  ").  Of  kindred  words  shdlom  is  usu- 
ally translated  "  peace,"  and  shelem  "  PEACE-OFt-ER- 
ING." — 3.  Heb.  noun  tachlith  once  (Ps.  cxxxix.  22), 
twice  "perfection"  (Job  xi.  T,  xxviii.  3),  twice 
"end"  (Neh.  iii.  21 ;  Job  xxvi.  10).  The  kindred 
noun  tichldh  is  translated  "  perfection "  (Ps.  cxix. 
96  only). — 4.  Heb.  tdm  (Job  i.  1,  8,  ii.  3,  viii.  20,  ix. 
20,  21,  22 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  37,  Ixiv.  4  [Heb.  5]),  also 
translated  "  upright  "  (Prov.  xxix.  10),  "undefiled" 
(Cant.  V.  2,  vi.  9),  "plain"  (Gen.  xxv.  27).— 5. 
Heb.  noun  torn,  kindred  to  No.  4,  once  translated 
"  perfect "  (Ps.  ci.  2),  once  "  full  "  (Job  xxi.  23), 
once  "perfection"  (Is.  xlvii.  9),  usually  "integrity" 
(Gen.  XX.  5  [margin  "  simplicity,"  or  "  sincerity  "], 
6 ;  1  K.  ix.  4 ;  Ps.  vii.  8  [Heb.  9],  xxv.  21,  xxvi,  1, 
11,  xii.  12  [Heb.  13],  Ixxviii.  72;  Prov.  xix.  1,  xx. 
7),  also  with  a  preposition  "in  simplicity"  (2  Sam. 
XV.  11 ;  IK.  xxii.  34  margin;  2  Chr.  xviii.  33  mar- 
gin [text  in  both  "at  a  venture"]),  "uprightly" 
(Prov.  ii.  7,  x.  9),  "  uprightness  "  (Job  iv.  6  ;  Prov, 
xxviii.  6),  "  upright "  (Prov.  x.  29,  xiii.  6) ;  used  in 
plural  in  "  Urim  and  Thummim." — 6.  Heb.  tdmim, 
kindred  to  No.  4  and  5  (Gen.  vi.  9,  xvii.  1 ;  Lev.  xxii. 
21 ;  Deut.  xviii.  13,  xxxii.  4;  1  Sam.  xiv.  41 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  31,  33  ;  Job  xxxvi.  4,  xxxvii.  16  ;  Ps.  xviii.  30, 
32  [Heb.  31,  33],  xix.  7  [Heb.  8],  ci.  2,  6,  cxix.  1 
margin  ;  Prov.  ii.  21,  xi.  5  ;  Ez.  Xxviii.  15),  usually 
translated  "  without  blemish  "  (Ex.  xii.  5,  xxix.  1 ; 
often  in  Lev.,  Num.,  and  Ez.),  sometimes  "  without 
spot"  (Num.  xix.  2,  xxviii.  3,  9,  11,  xxix.  17,  26), 
also  "undefiled  "  (Ps.  cxix.  1),  "upright"  (Gen.  vi. 
9  margin,  xvii.  1  margin;  Deut.  xviii.  13  margin; 
2  Sam.  xxii.  24,  26 ;  Job  xii.  4 ;  Ps.  xviii.  23,  25 
[Heb.  24,  26],  xxxvii.  18 ;  Prov.  xi.  20,  xxviii.  10), 
uprightly  "  (Ps.  xv.  2,  Ixxxiv.  11  [Heb.  12]  ;  Prov. 
xxviii.  18;  Am.  v.  10),  "sincere"  (Gen.  xvii.  1 
margin;  Deut.  xviii.  13  margin;  Ps.  cxix.   1  mar- 
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gin),  "  sincerity "  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  "  sincerely " 
(Judg.  ix.  16,  19),  "whole"  (Lev.  iii.  9;  Josh.  x. 
13 ;  Prov.  i.  12 ;  Ez.  xv.  5),  "  complete  "  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15),  "full"  (xxv.  30),  "sound"  (Ps.  cxix.  80),  "  in- 
nocent" (1  Sam.  xiv.  41  margin). — 7.  Gr.  adv. 
akribos  once  (Lk.  i.  3),  translated  once  "perfectly" 
(1  Th.  V.  2),  twice  "diligently"  (Mat.  ii.  8;  Acts 
xviii.  25),  once  "circumspectly"  (Eph.  v.  15).  The 
kindred  noun  akribeia  is  translated  "  perfect  man- 
ner "  (Acts  xxii.  3  only) ;  the  comparative  adjective 
air JAes/frore  (used  adverbially)  is  translated  "more 
perfect "  (xxiv.  24),  and  "  more  perfectly  "  (xviii. 
26,  xxiii.  15,  20);  the  superlative  akribeslatos  is 
translated  "  most  straitest "  (xxvi.  5). — 8.  Gr.  artios 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17  only).  Several  kindred  compounds 
also  occur,  viz.  the  verb  katartizo,  translated  "  to 
make  perfect"  (Heb.  xiii.  21  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10),  (in 
passive)  "  to  be  perfect "  (Lk.  vi.  40 ;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
11),  "to  perfect"  (Mat.  xxi.  16;  1  Th.  iii.  10),  (in 
passive)  "to  be  perfectly  joined  together"  (1  Cor. 
i.  10),  "  to  mend  "  (Mat.  iv.  21  ;  Mk.  i.  19),  "to  re- 
store "  (Gal.  vi.  1),  "to  prepare"  (Heb.  x.  5),  (in 
passive)  "to  be  fitted"  (Rom.  i.x.  22),  "to  frame" 
(Heb  xi.  3);  the  noun  kalarims,  translated  "per- 
fection" (2  Cor.  xiii.  9  only);  and  the  noun  katar- 
tvsmos,  translated  "perfecting"  (Eph.  iv.  12). — 9. 
Gr.  participle  pepleromenos  (Rev.  iii.  2),  from  the 
verb  pleroo,  usually  translated  "to  fulfil"  (Mat.  i. 
22,  ii.  15,  17,  23,  iii.  15,  and  often  in  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  &c.),  also  "  to  fill "  (Lk.  ii.  40,  iii.  5 ;  Jn.  xii. 
3,  xvi.  6 ;  Acts  ii.  2,  v.  3,  28,  xiii.  52 ;  Rom.  j.  29, 
XV.  13,  14;  2  Cor.  vii.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  23,  iii.  19,  iv.  10, 
V.  18;  Phil.  i.  11;  Col.  i.  9;  2  Tim.  i.  4),  "to  fill 
up  "  (Mat.  xxiii.  32),  (in  passive)  "  to  be  full  "  (xiii. 
48;  Jn.  xv.  11,  xvi.  24;  Phil.  iv.  18;  1  Jn.  i.  4;  2 
Jn.  12),  (in  passive)  "  to  be  complete  "  (Col.  ii.  10, 
iv.  12),  "to  end"  (Lk.  vii.  1;  Acts  xix.  21),  "to 
accomplish"  (Lk.  ix.  31),  "to  supply "  (Phil.  iv. 
19),  &c.— 10.  Gr.  teleios  (Mat.  v.  48  twice,  xix.  21  ; 
Rom.  xii.  2;  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  xiii.  10;  Eph.  iv.  13;  Phil, 
ill  15;  Col.  i.  28,  iv.  12;  Heb.  ix.  11;  Jas.  i.  4 
twice,  17,  25,  iii.  2 ;  1  Jn.  iv.  18),  once  translated 
'•of  full  age"  (Heb.  v.  14),  and  once  "men"  (1 
Cor.  xiv.  20).  Of  kindred  words,  the  noun  ieleiotea 
is  once  translated  "  perfectness  "  (Col.  iii.  14),  and 
once  "perfection"  (Heb.  vi.  1);  teldotcs  is  trans- 
lated "  finisher  "  (Heb.  xii.  2  only) ;  the  verb  teleioo 


is  translated  "to  make  perfect"  (Jn.  xvil 
Cor.  xii.  9 ;    Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  vii.  19,  ix.  9,  x.  1,  xi 
40,  xii.  23;  Jas.  ii.  22;   1  Jn.  iv.  17,  18),  "to  per- 
feet"  (Lk.  xiii.  32;  Heb.  x.  14;  1  Jn.  ii.  5,  iv.  Ii) 
(in  passive)  "to   be  perfect"  (Phil.  iii.  12),  "il 
finish  "  (Jn.  iv.  34,  v.  36,  xvii.  4 ;  Acts  xx.  24),  '• 
ftilfil"  (Lk.  ii.  43;  Jn.  xix.  28),  "to  consecrat. 
(Heb.  vii.  28);  the  noun  teleiodg  is  once  translai 
"  performance  "  (Lk.  i.  45),  and  once  "  perfectioi 
(Heb.  vii.   11);    the  compound  verb  telegphono  is 
translated  "  to  bring  fruit  to  perfection  "  ( Lk.  riii. 
14  only) ;  the  compound  verb  epiteleo  is  once  trans- 
lated "to  perfect"  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  once  "to  make 
perfect"  (Gal.  iii.  3),  elsewhere  "to  do"  (Lk.  xiii. 
32),  "to  perform"  (Rom.  xv.  28;  2  Cor.  viii.  1. 
Phil.  i.  6),  "  to  be  a  performance  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  1 1 
*' to  finish"  (viii.  6),  "to  accomplish"  (Heb.  ix.  i.: 
1  Pet.  V.  9),  "to  make"  (Heb.  viii.  5).    Paith; 
Love  ;  Saxctification,  &c.  .^  _ 

*  Per-f«c'tion  (fr.  L.).    Perfect.  m  I 

Per-fnmes'.  The  free  use  of  perfumes  was  pect?  ■ 
liarly  grateful  to  the  Orientals  (Prov.  xxvii.  !" 
whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more  than  usually  sen- 
tive  to  the  offensive  smells  engendered  by  the  heat 
of  their  climate.  The  Hebrews  manufactured  their 
perfumes  chiefly  from  spices  imported  from  Arabia, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  also  from  aromatic  plants 
growing  in  their  own  country.  The  modes  in  which 
they  applied  them  were  various.  (Alabaster;  Or- 
naments, Personal,  &c.)  Perfumes  entered  largely 
into  the  Temple-service,  in  the  two  forms  of  in- 
cense and  OINTMENT  (Ex.  XXX.  22-38).  Nor  were 
they  less  used  in  private  life :  not  only  were  they 
applied  to  the  person,  but  to  garments  (Ps.  xiv.  8 ; 
Cant.  iv.  11),  and  to  articles  of  furniture,  such  as 
beds  (Prov.  vii.  17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the 
same  compliments  were  probably  paid  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times  (Dan.  ii.  46).  When  a  royal  pe^ 
sonage  went  abroad  in  his  litter,  attendants  threw 
up  "  pillars  of  smoke  "  about  his  path  (Cant.  iii.  C). 
The  use  of  perfumes  was  omitted  in  times  of  mourn- 
ing, whence  the  allusion  in  Is.  iii.  24. 

Per'ga  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  compare  Pergamos),  an  an- 
cient and  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  on 
the  river  Cestrus,  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outride  tlie 
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Pcrgs,  Part  of  ths  Aoeient  Wall— From  Tcxier  and  Pnllan,  Bfianlin*  ^rolilMdire.— (Fbs.) 


town.  The  Cestrus  was  navigable  to  Perga;  and 
St  Paul .  landed  here  on  his  voyage  from  Paphos 
(Acts  xiii.  13).  He  visited  Perga  again  on  his  return 
from  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  and  preached  the 


Gospel  there  (xiv.  25).     There  are  still  extendi 
remains  of  Perga  at  a  spot  called  by  the  Turl.- 
Egki-Kdlexi. 

Per'ga-mos  (Gr. ;  popularly  derived  from  Perga 
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tnus,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  settled  there ;  but  ap- 
parently connected  with  Gr.  purgos  =  a  tower,  and 
kn".  burgh,  in  names  of  places,  L.  &  S.),  a  city  of 
Ujsla,  about  three  miles  N.  of  the  river  Bakyr- 
'.'•hai,  the  Caicus  of  antiquity,  and  twenty  miles 
from  its  present  mouth.  The  name  was  originally 
^iveu  to  a  remarkable  hill,  presenting  a  conical  ap- 
M'arance  when  viewed  from  the  plain,  and  strongly 
irtified  by  nature  and  art.  The  local  mythological 
igends  attached  a  sacred  character  to  this  place, 
(.vsimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  depos- 
teJ  in  the  temple  or  castle  there  an  enormous  sum 
—9,000  talents — in  the  care  of  an  Asiatic  eunuch 
:;inied  Philetaerus.  In  the  troublous  times  which 
ullowed,  this  officer  betrayed  his  trust,  declared 
liraself  independent  (about  b.  c.  283),  and  retain- 
ng  the  treasure  transmitted  it  at  the  end  of  twenty 
•jar?  to  his  nephew  Eumenes.     Eumcnes  was  suc- 


ceeded by  his  cousin  Attains,  founder  of  the  At- 
talic  dynasty  of  Pergamene  kings,  who  by  allyin" 
himself  with  the  rising  Roman  power  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  greatness  of  his  house.  Hia 
successor,  Eumenes  II.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  Perseus  by  a  gift  of  all  the  territory 
which  the  former  had  possessed  N.  of  the  Taurus 
range.  The  Attalic  dynasty  terminated  b.  c.  133, 
when  Attains  III.,  dying  at  an  early  age,  made  the 
Romans  his  heirs.  His  dominions  formed  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia  Proper.  The  sumptuousness  of  the  At- 
talic princes  had  raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  splendid  city  in  Asia.  It  was  a  sort  of 
union  of  a  pagan  cathedral-city,  a  university-town, 
and  a  royal  residence.  Its  library  rivalled  that  of 
Alexandria.  The  impulse  given  to  the  art  of  pre- 
paring sheepskins  for  writing  has  left  its  record  in 
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JCTRtme  parchment  (L.  charta  pergamtna,  i.  e.  pa- 
•cr  of  Pergamos).  But  the  great  glory  of  the  city 
as  the  Nicephorium,  a  grove  of  extreme  beauty, 
lid  out  as  a  thank-oflFeriug  for  a  victory  over  Anti- 
chus,  in  which  was  an  assemblage  of  temples, 
robably  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  ./Esculapius, 
!acchus,  and  Venus.  Under  the  Attalic  kings,  Per- 
iraos  became  a  city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a  sen- 
lous  worship ;  and  being  in  its  origin,  according 
'  pagan  notions,  a  sacred  place,  might  not  unnat- 
rally  be  viewed  by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  as 
ne  "where  was  the  throne  of  Satan"  (Rev.  ii.  13). 
^iter  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  sacred 
liaracter  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  put  even 
lore  prominently  forward.  .(Esculapius,  the  god 
t  medicine,  was  called  "  the  Pergamene  god."  His 
>ove  was  recognized  by  the  Roman  senate  in  the 
■ign  of  Tiberius  as  possessing  the  rights  of  sanctu- 
ry.  From  this  notoriety  of  the  Pergamene  ^scu- 
ipius,  from  the  title  "  Savior  "  being  "given  to  him, 
om  the  terpent  being  his  characteristic  emblem, 
'»d  from  the  fact  that  the  medical  practice  of  an- 
luity  included  charms  and  incantations  among  its 
gencies,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions 


"  the  throne  of  Satan  "  and  "  where  Satan  dwelleth  " 
have  an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity, 
and  not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idol- 
atrous worship.  But  although  undoubtedly  the 
.^sculapius  worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  most  fa- 
mous, yet  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus distinctly  puts  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Bacchus, 
and  jEsculapius  in  a  coordinate  rank,  as  all  being 
special  tutelary  deities  of  Pergamos.  It  seems  un- 
likely, therefore  (so  Mr.  Blakesley),  that  the  expres- 
sions above  quoted  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
iisolate  one  of  them  from  the  rest.  The  charge 
against  a  portion  of  the  Pergamene  Church  that 
some  among  them  were  of  the  school  of  Balaam, 
whose  policy  was  to  put  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  by  inducing  them  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  to  idols  and  to  commit  fornication 
(Rev.  ii.  14),  is  in  both  its  particulars  very  inap- 
propriate to  the  ^sculapian  ritual.  It  points  rather 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  (Axtipas 
2  ;  NicoLAiTANS.)  The  remains  of  Pergamos  (the- 
atre, baths,  fragments  of  temples,  church  of  St. 
John,  &c.)  are  magnificent.  The  modern  town, 
Bergama  or  Bergamo,  has  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
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including  1,600  to  2,000  Christians,  who  have  sev-  ! 
eral  churches  (Rev.  H.  Christmas,  in  Fairbairn). 

Pe-ri'da  (Heb.  kernel,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  certain 
"  children  of  Solomon's  servants "  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  67) ;  = 
Pkrcda. 

Per'iz-zite,  the,  and  Per'iz-zit«s  (both  fr.  Heb. 
sing.  =  a  countryman,  rustic,  Ges. ;  often  used  col- 
lectively), one  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land 
of  Promise  before  and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  Israel.  They  are  continually  mentioned  in  the 
formula  so  frequently  occurring  to  express  the 
Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv.  20 ;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17 ;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii.  5;  Ezr.  ix.  1;  Neh. 
ix.  8).  "  The  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  "  appear 
with  somewhat  greater  distinctness  on  several  occa- 
sions (Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  i.  4,  5  ;  2  Esd. 
L  21).  The  notice  in  Judges  locates  them  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Josh.  xvii.  15-18 
seems  to  speak  of  them  as  occupying,  with  the 


Rephaim,  or  "giants,"  the  "forest  country"  on  the 
western  flanks  of  Mount  Carmel.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  in  Josh.  xi.  3,  lij. 
8 ;  and  are  catalogued  among  the  old  population 
whom  Solomon  reduced  to  bondage  (1  K.  ix.  20-  2 
Chr.  viii.  7). 
*  Per'ja-ry.    Law  of  Moses  ;   Oath  ;  Pusish- 

MENTS. 

Per-sep'o-lls  (Gr.  dti/  of  the  Persiant),  mentioned 
only  in  2  Mc.  ix.  2,  was  the  capital  of  Persia  Proper, 
and  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Persian  court 
from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  seems  to 
have  been  its  founder,  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  wantonly  burned  it.  The  temples, 
which  were  of  stone,  may  have  escaped  destruction 
or  have  been  soon  restored,  since  they  were  still 
the  depositories  of  treasure  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Pasargadae,  the  more  ancient  capital, 
was  (so  Rawlinson)  at  Murg-Aub,  where  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  may  still  be  seen ;  Persepolis  was  fortj- 
two  ;niles  S.  of  this,  near  Islakher,  on  the  site  now 
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called  the  CheU-Minar  or  Forty  Pillars.  Here,  on 
a  platform  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  sides 
of  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points,  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  great  palaces,  built  respectively  by 
Darius  Hystaspis  and  his  son  Xerxes,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  other  edifices,  chiefly  temples.  They  are  of 
great  extent  and  magnificence,  covering  many  acres. 
At  the  foot  of  this  rock,  in  the  plain  now  called 
Merdashl,  probably  stood  the  ancient  town,  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  now  altogether  effaced.  After 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  it  disappeared 
from  history  as  an  inhabited  place. 

Per'se-us  [pronounced  in  Greek  or  Latin  per'suse ; 
compare  Menestheus,  Nereusl  (Gr.),  eldest  son  of 
Philip  V.  and  last  king  of  Macedonia.  After  his 
father's  death  (b.  c.  179)  he  continued  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Rome,  which 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  In  b.  c.  168  he  was  de- 
feated by  Lucius  .(Emilius  Paulus  at  Pydna,  and  short- 
ly afterward  surrendered  with  his  family  to  his  con- 
querors. He  graced  the  triumph  of  Paulus,  and 
died  in  honorable  retirement  at  Alba.  The  defeat 
of  Perseus  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  Mace- 
donia, and  extended  even  to  Syria  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name  (1  Mc.  viii.  6). 

Per'sU  [-sha ;  in  Latin  -she-a ;  compare  Asia]  (L. ; 
Gr.  Frrgis  ;  Heb.  PAraa  ;  derived  by  some  [so  Ge- 
senius]  fr.  Zend  jxirs  =  pure,  splendid ;  by  others 


fr.  Heb.  pdrdsh  =  horse,  since  Persia  abounds  in 
horses  ;  by  Herodotus  from  their  legendary  founder 
Perses,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda)  was  strictly 
the  name  of  a  tract  of  no  very  large  dimensions  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  still  known  as  Fart,  or 
Farsistan,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation. 
This  tract  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Susiana  or 
Elam,  on  the  N.  by  Media,  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  Carmania,  the  modem  A>r- 
man.     It  was  generally  arid  and  unproductive,  with 
some  fertile  spots.     The  worst  part,  toward  the  S., 
on  the  borders  of  the  gulf,  is  like  Arabia  in  climsit" 
and  soil.     Above  this  miserable  region  is  a  tm 
very  far  superior  to  it,  consisting  of  rocky  moi:: 
tains — the  continuation  of  Zagros,  among  which  a 
fertile  vallevs  and  plains,  especially  toward  the  > 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz.     Here  is  an  importin 
stream,  ihb  Bendamir,  which  flowing  through  tl^ 
beautiful  valley  of  ilerdanht,  and  by  the  ruins  ■ 
Persepolis,  is  then  separated  into  numerous  ch.^ 
nels  for  irrigation,  and,  after  fertilizing  a  large  tr:i 
of  country  (the  district  oi  Kurjan),  ends  its  coui- 
in  the  salt-lake  of  Bakiigan.     Vines,  oranges,  a' 
lemons  are  abundant  in  this  region.    Further 
an  arid  country  again  succeeds,  the  outskirts  ol  t^ 
Great  Desert,  which  extends  hom  Kermanio  ii^- 
zenderan,  and  from  Kas/um  to  Lake  Zerrah.    The 
chief  towns  were  Pasargada;,  the  ancient,  and  I  tr- 
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opolis,  the  later  capital.   "Wliile  Fars  is  the  original 

I'ersia,  the  name  is  more  commonly  applied,  both 

11  Scripture  and  by  profane  authors,  to  the  entire 

(tract  which  came  by  degrees  to  be  included  within 

•f\ic  Persian  Empire.     Tliis  empire  extended  at  one 

irae  from  India  on  the  E.  to  Egypt  and  Thrace  on 

le  W.,  and  included,  besides  portions  of  Europe 

md  Africa,  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  between  the 

Black  Sea,  the   Caucasus,  the   Caspian,    and  the 

lasartes  on  the  N.,  and  the  Arabian  Desert,  Per- 

ian  Gulf,  and  Indian  Ocean  on  the  S.     The  only 

■assage  in  Scripture  where  Persia  designates  the 

act  which  has  been  called  above  "Persia  Proper" 

;  Ez.  xxxviii.  5  (so  Rawlinson).    Elsewhere  the  em- 

iie  is  intended  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20;  Esth.  i.  3,  &c.). 

;'KRSrANS. 

Per'slan  [-shan],  pi.  Per'sians  [-shanz]  (Heb. 
I'arsi ;  Gr.  Perses,  pi.  Persai ;  see  Persia),  the 
'.ame  of  the  people  who  inhabited  "  Persia  Proper," 
md  who  thence  conquered  a  mighty  empire.  There 
s  reason  to  believe  (so  Prof.  Rawlinson,  original 
luthor  of  this  article)  that  the  Persians  were  of  the 
;aine  race  as  the  Medes,  both  being  branches  of  the 
:reat  Aryan  stock. — 1.  Character  of  the  Nation. 
fhe  Persians  were  a  people  of  lively  and  impressible 
ninds,  brave  and  impetuous  in  war,  witty,  passion- 
ite,  for  Orientals  truthful,  not  without  some  spirit 
)f  generosity,  and  of  more  intellectual  capacity  than 
he  generality  of  Asiatics.  In  the  times  anterior  to 
'vrus  they  were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their 
labits,  which  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  lux- 
iiiousness  of  the  Medes;  but  from  the  date  of  the 
"ledian  overthrow,  this  simplicity  began  to  decline, 
riiey  adopted  the  flowing  Median  robe  (of  silk  ?)  in 
leu  of  the  old  national  costume — a  close-fitting  tunic 


Median  Dresi.  Old  Persian  Dress. 

nd  trousers  of  leather.  Polygamy  was  common 
'iiong  them.  They  were  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
e  table.  In  war  they  fought  bravely,  but  with- 
it  discipline. — 2.  Rdigion.  Like  the  other  Aryans, 
he  Persians  worshipped  one  Supreme  God,  whom 
hey  called  Auramazda  (Oromasdes,  Ormazd,  Or- 
luzd) — a  term  signifying  (as  is  believed)  the  Great 
'iver  of  Life.    The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  men- 
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tioned  any  other  god.  Occasionally,  however,  they 
indicate  a  slight  and  modified  polytheism.  Oromas- 
des is  "  the  chief  of  the  gods,"  so  that  there  are 
other  gods  besides  him  ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is 
evidently  Mithra,  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  pro- 
tect the  monarch,  and  beyond  a  doubt  =  the  sun. 
Entirely  separate  from  these — their  active  resister 
and  antagonist — was  Ahriman  (Arimanius)  =  the 
Death-dealing — the  powerful,  and  (probably)  self-ex- 
isting Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  disease,  frost,  hail, 
poverty,  sin,  death,  and  all  other  evils,  had  their 
origin,  (Noah.)  Worship  was  confined  to  Aura- 
mazda and  his  good  spirits ;  Ahriman  and  his  de- 
mons were  only  feared  and  hated.  The  original 
Persian  worship  was  simple.  They  were  not  desti- 
tute of  temples,  but  had  probably  no  altars,  sacri- 
fices, or  priests,  and  certainly  no  images.  Proces- 
sions were  formed,  and  religious  chants — prayer  and 
praise  intermixed — were  sung  in  their  temples, 
whereby  the  favor  of  Auramazda  axiA  his  good  spirits 
was  supposed  to  be  secured.  From  the  first  entrance 
of  the  Persians,  as  immigrants,  into  their  new  terri- 
tory, they  were  probably  brought  into  contact  with 
a  form  of  religion  very  different  from  their  own. 
Magianism,  the  religion  of  the  Scythic  or  Turanian 
population  of  Western  Asia,  had  long  been  dominant 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  between  Meso- 
potamia and  India.  The  essence  of  this  religion  was 
worship  of  the  elements — more  especially  of  fire. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  religion  was  speedily 
corrupted  by  its  contact  with  this  powerful  rival. 
There  was  a  short  struggle  for  preeminence,  after 
which  the  rival  systems  came  to  terms.  Dualism 
was  retained,  with  the  names  of  Auramazda  and 
Ahriman,  and  the  special  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  under  the  appellations  of  Mithra  and 
Homa,  but  to  this  was  superadded  the  worship 
of  the  elements  and  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
Magianism,  including  the  divination  to  which 
the  Magi  made  pretence.  The  worship  of  other 
deities,  as  Tanata  or  Anailis,  was  a  still  later 
addition. — 8.  Language.  The  language  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  closely  akin  to  the  San- 
scrit, or  ancient  language  of  India.  We  find  it 
in  its  earliest  stage  in  the  Zendavesta — the 
sacred  book  of  the  whole  Aryan  race.  Modem 
Persian  is  its  degenerate  representative,  large- 
ly impregnated  with  Arabic. — 4.  Division  into 
Tribes,  c£v.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Per- 
sians were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  of  which 
three  were  noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four 
nomadic. — 5.  History.  In  remote  antiquity  it 
would  appear  that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  the 
region  E.  of  the  Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract 
still  nearer  India.  The  general  line  of  their 
progress  seems  to  have  been  from  E.  to  W., 
down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  then  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
Rhages  and  Media.  These  movements  were 
doubtless  anterior  to  b.  c.  880,  at  which  time 
the  Assyrian  kings  seem  first  to  have  come  in 
contact  with  Aryan  tribes  E.  of  Mount  Zagros. 
If  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Bartsu  or 
Partsu  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  we  may  say 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  b.  c.  they  occupied  Southeastern 
Armenia,  but  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  had 
removed  into  the  country,  which  thenceforth  went 
by  their  name.  The  leader  of  this  last  migration 
seems  to  have  been  Achaemenes,  who  was  recognized 
as  king  of  the  newly-occupied  territory,  and  founded 
the  famous  dynasty  of  the  Achaemenidae,  about  a.  c. 
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700.  The  crown  appears  to  have  descended  in  a  right 
line  through  Teispes,  Cambyses  I.,  Cyrus  I.,  and  Cam- 
byses  II.,  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Conqueror.  The 
Persians  became  tributary  to  the  Medes  about  b.  c. 
630,  or  a  little  earlier.  After  about  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  subjection,  the  Persians,  under  Cyrus, 
revolted  from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a  bloody  strug- 
gle with  them,  and  finally  succeeded,  not  only  in 
establishing  their  independence,  but  in  changing 
places  with  their  masters,  and  becoming  the  ruling 
people.  The  probable  date  of  the  revolt  is  b.  c. 
658.  Its  success,  by  transferring  to  Persia  the  do- 
minion previously  in  the  possession  of  the  Medes, 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  an  empire,  the  bounds  of 
which  were  the  Halj's  on  the  W.,  the  Euxine  on  the 
N.,  Babylonia  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  E.  the  salt-desert 
of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  East,  this  success  led  on 
to  others.  Cyrus  defeated  Croesus,  and  added  the 
Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions.  This  conquest 
was  followed  closely  by  the  submission  of  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia.  The  empire  was 
soon  after  extended  greatly  toward  the  N.  E.  and  E. 
Cyrus  rapidly  overran  the  flat  countries  beyond  the 
Caspian,  after  which  he  seems  to  have  pushed  his 
conquests  still  further  to  the  E.,  adding  to  his  do- 
minions  the  districts  of  Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar, 


Persian  Warriors.— From  Tersepolia. 

Seistan,  and  Beloochistan,  which  were  thenceforth 
included  in  the  empire.  In  b.  c.  539  or  538,  Baby- 
lon was  attacked,  and  after  a  stout  defence  fell. 
(Babel.)  This  victory  first  brought  the  Persians 
into  contact  with  the  Jews.  The  conquerors  found 
in  Babylon  an  oppressed  race — like  themselves,  ab- 
horrers  of  idols — and  professors  of  a  religion  in  which 
to  a  great  extent  they  could  sympathize.  (Captiv- 
ITT.)  This  race  Cyrus  restored  to  their  own  coun- 
try by  the  remarkable  edict  recorded  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4, 
He  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the  Massagetse 
or  the  Derbices,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Under  his  son  and  successor,  Cambyses  III.,  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  took  place  (b.  c.  625).  This  prince 
appears  to  be  the  Ahascercs  of  Ezr.  iv.  6.  In  the 
absence  of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Magian 
priest,  Gomates  ( Oaumata)  by  name,  professing  to 
be  Smerdis  {Bardii'a),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  his 
brother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to  death  secretly,  ob- 
tained quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Cambyses, 
then  in  Syria,  despairing  of  the  recovery  of  his 
crown,  ended  his  life  by  suicide.  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  months.  Gomates  the 
Magian  (Artaxerxes  1)  found  himself  thus,  without 
a  struggle,  master  of  Persia  (b.  c.  522).  He  de- 
stroyed the  national  temples,  substituting  for  them 
the  fire-altars,  and  abolished  the  reUgious  chants 
and  other  worship  of  the  Oromasdians.     He  reversed 


the  policy  of  Cyrus  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and 
forbade  by  an  edict  the  further  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Ezr.  iv.  17-22).  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Darius  2),  headed  a  revolt  against  him,  which  in  a 
short  time  was  crowned  with  complete  sutcess. 
Gomates  was  slain,  having  reigned  seven  months. 
The  first  efibrts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its 
purity.  Appealed  to,  in  his  second  year,  by  the 
Jews,  who  wished  to  resume  the  construction  of 
their  Temple,  he  not  only  allowed  them,  confirming 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted  the  work  by  grants 
from  his  own  revenues,  whereby  the  Jews  were  able 
to  complete  the  Temple  as  early  as  his  sixth  year  (vi. 
1-15).  During  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Dariu.i 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  nu- 
merous revolts  in  Babylon,  Media,  Sagartia,  Persia 
Proper,  &c.  His  courage  and  activity,  however,  sec- 
onded by  the  valor  of  his  Persian  troops  and  the 
fidelity  of  some  satraps,  carried  him  successfully 
through  these  and  other  similar  difliculties;  anil 
after  five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  monarch. 
He  divided  the  empire  into  twenty  satrapie-s,  built 
magnificent  palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  (Sbu- 
shan),  conquered  Thrace,  Paeonia,  and  Macedonia, 
toward  the  W.,  and  a  large  portion  of  India  on  the 
E.,  &c.  On  the  whole,  he  must  be  pronounced,  next 
to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  monarchs.'  The 
latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded  by  re- 
verses. His  son-in-law  Mardonius  suffered  great  losses 
in  Thrace  and  in  a  tempest  off  Mount  Athos ;  and 
these  disasters  were  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of 
his  army  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes  at  Marathon 
(Greece)  ;  and  before  any  attempt  could  be  made 
to  avenge  that  blow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt  (b.  c.  486), 
massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and  declared  itself 
independent.  In  the  palace  at  the  same  time  there 
was  dissension ;  and  when,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years,  the  fourth  Persian  monarch  died  (b.  c.  485), 
leaving  his  throne  to  a  young  prince  of  strong  and 
ungoverned  passions,  it  was  evident  that  the  empire 
had  reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness,  and  was 
already  verging  toward  its  decline.  The  first  act  of 
Xerxes  (probably  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther)  was  to 
reduce  Egypt  to  subjection  (b.  c.  484),  after  which 
he  began  at  once  to  make  preparations  for  his  inva- 
sion of  Greece.  This  well-known  expedition  ended 
disastrously  for  the  invaders.  During  the  rest  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Artaxerxes,  Persia  continued  at 
war  with  the  Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plun- 
dered her  coasts,  and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her  pr' 
inces ;  but  in  b.  c.  449  a  peace  was  concluded  1" 
tween  the  two  powers,  who  then  continued  on  terms 
of  amity  for  half  a  century.  A  conspiracy  in  the 
seraglio  having  carried  off  Xerxes  (b.  c.  4C5),  Arta- 
xerxes his  son,  called  by  the  Greeks  Makrodteir  (  — 
Longimanus  [L.]  =  Lonp-handed),  succeeded  him 
after  an  interval  of  seven  months,  during  which  t' 
conspirator  Artabanus  occupied  the  throne.  Tli 
Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty  years,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  Artaxerxes  2  who  stood  in  such  a  friendly 
relation  toward  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  11-28)  and  Neheniunli 


'  Tlie  preat  inecrlption  of  Darius  at  Befir' '""  "" 

under  Eiphrates)  i«  cnpraved  in  three  Ian 
eian.  Babylonian,  and  aScythic  or  Tartar  c: 

cipitouB  rock,  connected  with  the  Za^rof  u 

above  it? l>a?e.  the  roclcbeint:  1,700  feet  hieh.  Itn 
deeds  of  Darius  and  the  glories'  of  his  royal  houjpt 
executed,  according  to  Col.  Kawllnfon.  in  the  fiftl. .     , 
his  reign,  b.  c.  616.   The  Per«ian  infcription.  wUh  aii  ti., 
lish  translation,  is  given  in  Rawlinson  s  Hat.  ii.  4J"  "• 
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(Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c.).     Under  his  rule  the  disorders  of 
the  empire  seem  to  have  increased  rapidly.     He  is 
the  last  Persian  king  who  had  any  special  connec- 
i  tion  with  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one  mentioned 
I  in  Scripture.     His  suc9essor3  were  Xerxes  II.,  Sog- 
i  dianus,  Darius  Xothus,  Artaxerxes   Mneuion,  Ar- 
'  taxerxes  Ochus,  and  Darius  Codomannus,  who  is 
probably  the  "Darius  the  Persian  "  of  Nehemiah 
vii.  22).     These  monarchs  reigned  from  b.  c.  424  to 
ii.  c.  330.     None  were  of  much  capacity,  though 
( »chus  reconquered  Egypt.      The  younger  Cyrus  at- 
tempted to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
After  his  failure,  eunuchs  and  women  governed  the 
ings;  patriotism  and  loyalty  were  alike  dead;  and 
(ireek  mercenaries  were  largely  employed   in   the 
Persian  armies.     The  collapse  of  the  empire  under 
the  attack  of  Alexander  the  Gre.4T  requires  no  de- 
cription  here.     On  the  division  of  Alexander's  do- 
iiiuions  among  his  generals,  Persia  fell  to  the  Seleu- 
iJa;  (Syria),  under  whom  it  continued  till  after  the 
i.ath  of  Antiochcs  Epiphanes,  when  the  conquering 
i'AHTniAXS  advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  tiie  Persians  became  included  among  their  sub- 
ject tribes  (b.  c.  164).     Still  their  nationality  was 
not  obliterated.      In  a.  d.  226,  the  Persians  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  once  more  be- 
■  ime  a  nation  under  the  rule  of  the  Sassanidae,  a 
;\  nasty  which  continued  till  a.  d.  641,  when  the 
Mohammedans  conquered  the  country.      (Arabia.) 
-^ince  then  Persia  has   been   overrun   at  dififerent 
iraes  by  Tartars,  Afghans,  &c.  Modern  Persia  is  one 
f  the  most  important  of  the  Asiatic  powers.     The 
resent  ruling  dynasty  dates  from  the  close  of  the 
ighteenth  century.     The  monarch  is  called  Shah. 
Per'sis  (Gr.  a  destrotfing,  taking,  or  a  female  Per- 
"?».?),  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  12) 
'■  hom  St.  Paul  salutes. 

Pe-ru'da  (Heb.  kernel,  Ges.)  =  Perida  (Ezr.  ii. 
'  •")  1. 
Pes'ti-Ienee.    Medicine  ;  Plague. 
LA  1^  *  Pes'tils  (2   Chr.  xxiv.   14    margin)  =  pestles. 
^1  [Pestle;  Mortar. 

*  Pcs'tlc  [pes'sl]  (Prov.  xxvii.  22).     Mortar. 

Peter  (fr.  Gr.  Petros  [  =  Cephas]  =  a  atone  or 

lacee  of  rock,  L.  &  S.,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.),  one  of  the 

'welve  Apostles.     His  original  name  was   Simon, 

.  e.  h£arer.     He  was  the  son  of  Jonas  (Mat.  xvi.  17 ; 

'1.  i.   13,   xxi.    16 ;    Bar-jona  ;   Jona),'   and   was 

;  ought  up  in  his  father's  occupation,  a  fisherman 

'n  the  sea  of  Tiberias.     (Fish.)     He  and  his  brother 

Vxdrew  were  partners  of  John  (John  the  Apostle) 

nj  James  1,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired 

ivaiits  ;  and  from  various  indications  in  the  sacred 

arrative  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  (so  Mr.  Cook, 

iginal  author  of  this  article)  that  their  social  posi- 

^<ia  brought  them  into  contact  with  men  of  educa- 

Jh|  ^^    The  apostle  did  not  live,  as  a  mere  laboring 

Pi|  pan,  in  a  hut  by  the  sea-side,  but  first  at  Bethsaida, 

nd  afterward  in  a  house  at  Capernaum,  belonging 

J  himself  or  his  mother-in-law,  which  must  have 

'cn  rather  a  large  one,  since  he  received  in  it  not 

ily  our  Lord  and  his  fellow-disciples,  but  multi- 

I'ies   who   were    attracted    by  the   miracles    and 

reaching  of  Jesus  (Mat.   xix.  27,  &c.).     It  is  not 

robable  that  he  and  his  brother  were  wholly  un- 

lueated.      (Education.)     The   statement  in  Acts 

•  13,  that  "  the  council  perceived  they  (i.  e.  Peter 

■d  John)  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  is 

't  incompatible  with   this  assumption,  the  word 

•ndered    "  unlearned "    being    nearly    equivalent 

A  tradition  makes  his  mother's  name  Johanna. 
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to  "  laymen,"  i.  e.  men  of  ordinary  education,  as 
contrasted  with  those  who  were  specially  trained 
in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis.  The  language  of 
the  apostle  was  of  course  the  form  of  Aramaic 
spoken  in  Northern  Palestine,  a  sort  of  patois,  part- 
ly Hebrew,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Syriac. 
(Galilee  ;  Shemitic  Languages.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  our  apostle  was  acquainted  with  Greek  in 
early  life.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  call  he 
seems  to  have  conversed  fluently  in  Greek  with 
Cornelius.  The  style  of  both  of  Peter's  Epistles 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek — it  is 
pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical  structure 
equal  to  that  of  Paul.  That  may,  however,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  for  which  there  is  very 
ancient  authority,  that  Peter  employed  an  inter- 
preter in  the  composition  of  his  Epistles,  if  not  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  foreigners.  It  is  on 
the  whole  probable  that  he  had  some  rudimenttJ 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  early  life,  which  may  have 
been  afterward  extended  when  the  need  was  felt. 
(Tongues,  Gift  of.)  That  he  was  an  aflFectionate 
husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accom- 
panied him  in  his  apostolic  journeys,  are  facts  in- 
ferred from  Scripture,  while  very  ancient  traditions, 
recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  other 
early  but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform  us  that 
her  name  was  Perpetua,  that  she  bore  a  daughter, 
or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suflfered  martyrdom. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was  called  by  our 
Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the  Fathers  is 
that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of  his  death, 
A.  D.  64,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he  was  much 
older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  his  call.  That  call 
was  preceded  by  a  special  preparation.  He  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  together  with  their  partners  Jame.=« 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Jn.  i.  35).  They  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  him  when  they  were  first  called  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  The  circumstances  of  that  call 
are  recorded  with  graphic  minuteness  by  John. 
This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  Peter's 
external  position.  He  and  his  fellow-disciples 
looked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as  their  teacher, 
but  were  not  commanded  to  follow  him  as  regular 
disciples.  They  returned  to  Capernaum,  where 
they  pursued  their  usual  business,  waiting  for  a 
further  intimation  of  His  will.  The  second  call  is 
recorded  by  the  other  three  Evangelists  (Mat.  iv.  18 
ff. ;  Mk.  i.  16  flF.;  Lk.  v.  1-11);  the  narrative  of 
Luke  being  apparently  supplementary  to  the  brief, 
and,  so  to  speak,  ofiicial  accounts  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.  It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near 
Capernaum — where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and 
Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  fishing.  Peter  and 
Andrew  were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered 
Simon  Peter's  boat  and  addressed  the  multitude  on 
the  shore ;  after  this  discourse  He  wrought  the 
miracle  by  which  He  foreshadowed  the  success  of 
the  apostles  as  fishers  of  men.  The  call  of  James 
and  John  followed.  Immediately  after  that  call 
our  Lord  went  to  the  house  of  Peter,  where  He 
wrought  the  miracle  of  healing  on  Peter's  wife's 
mother.  (Jesus  Christ;  Miracles.)  Some  time 
was  passed  afterward  in  attendance  upon  our  Lord's 
public  ministrations  in  Galilee,  Decapolis,  Perea, 
and  Judea.  The  special  designation  of  Peter  and 
his  eleven  fellow-disciples  took  place  some  time 
afterward,  when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's 
immediate  attendants  (Mat.  x.  2-4  ;  Mk.  iii.  13-19; 
Lk.  vi.  13).    They  appear  then  first  to  have  received 
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formally  the  name  of  apostles  (Apostle),  and  from 
that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic 
appellation  than  as  a  proper  name.  From  this  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Peter  held  the  first 
place  among  the  apostles,  to  whatever  cause  his 
precedence  is  to  be  attributed.  The  precedence 
did  not  depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would 
have  devolved  upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that 
other  disciple  who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  it  depended  upon  seniority. 
The  special  designation  by  Christ  alone  accounts  in 
a  satisfactory  way  for  the  facts  that  he  is  named 
first  in  every  list  of  the  apostles,  is  generally  ad- 
dressed by  our  Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions  speaks  in  their  name 
(Jn.  vi.  66-69 ;  Mat.  xvi.  13  If.).  First  among  equals 
Peter  held  no  distinct  office,  and  certainly  never 
claimed  any  powers  which  did  not  equally  belong 
to  all  his  fellow-apostles.  The  distinction  which 
Peter  received  in  Mat.  xvi.  18,  19,"''  and  it  may  be 
his  consciousness  of  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  ab- 
solute devotion  to  Christ's  person,  seemed  to  have 
developed  a  natural  tendency  to  rashness  and  for- 
wardness bordering  upon  presumption.  On  this 
occasion  the  exhibition  of  such  feelings  brought  upon 
him  the  strongest  reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  dis- 
ciple by  our  Lord  (ver.  23).  It  is  remarkable  that 
on  other  occasions  when  Peter  signalized  his  faith 
and  devotion,  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or  imme- 
diately afterward,  a  more  than  usual  deficiency  in 
spiritual  discernment  and  consistency  (xvii.  3,  xiv. 
30,  31).  Toward  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
Peter's  characteristics  became  especially  prominent. 
Together  with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions 
and  warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples,  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Mat  xxiv.  3  ;  Mk.  xiii.  3,  who 
alone  mentions  these  names ;  Lk.  xxi.  7).  At  the 
Last  Supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
earnest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor  might  be 
pointed  out  After  the  Supper  his  words  drew  out 
the  meaning  of  the  significant,  almost  sacramental 
act  of  our  Lord  in  washing  His  disciples'  feet  (Jn. 
xiii.  4  flF.).     Then,  too,  he  made  those  repeated  prot- 

»  The  views  of  Mat.  xvi.  18  are— 1.  That  our  Lord  spoke 
of  Himself,  and  not.  of  Peter,  as  the  rock  on  which  the 
Church  was  to  be  founded  (Glass.  Dathe,  &c.).  2.  That 
onr  Lord  addresses  Peter  .is  the  type  or  representative  of 
the  Church,  in  his  capacity  of  ch'ief  dii?ciple  (Ausustine, 
Ac.).  3.  That  the  rock  was  not  the  person  of  Peter,  but 
his  confession  of  feith  (Hilary,  &c.).  4.  That  Peter  him- 
self was  the  rock  on  which  tne  Church  would  be  built,  as 
the  representative  of  the  apostles,  as  professing  in  their 
name  the  true  faith,  and  as  intrusted  specially  with  the 
duty  of  preaching  it,  and  thereby  laving  tne  foundation  of 
the  Church  (Pearson.  Hammond,  'Benpel,  Rosenmflller, 
Schlensner,  Kuinoel.  Bloomfleld.  Ac).  This  view  (so  Mr. 
Cook)  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church,  was  the  chief  asent  in  all  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  in  preaching,  in  admitting  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  laying  down  the  terms  of  communion.  The 
Boman  Catholic"  view  makes  Peter  the  representatiye  of 
Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  \1rtue  of  an  office  essential 
to  the  permanent  existence  and  authority  of  the  Church. 
But  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admitting  that  at  first  he 
held,  any  primacy  of  rank  after  completing  his  own  special 
work ;  never  exercised  any  authority  over,  or  indepen- 
dently of.  the  other  apostles ;  certainly  did  not  transmit 
whatever  position  he  ever  held  to  any  of  his  colleagues 
after  his  decease.  The  promise  respecting  the  kevs  also 
(Mat.  xvi.  19)  was  literally  fulfilK-d  when  Peter  preached 
at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first  converts  to  baptism,  com- 
mnnicnted  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Samaritans,  and  received 
Cornelius,  the  representative  of  the  Gentiles,  to  the 
Church.  Whatever  privileges  may  have  belonged  to  him 
personally,  died  with  him.    (Afostlx.) 


estations  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon  to  be  fal» 
fied  by  his  miserable  fall.  It  seems  evident  that 
with  some  diversity  of  circumstances,  both  the 
protestation  and  warning  were  thrice  repeated  (Mat 
xxvi.  33-35  ;  Mk.  xiv.  29-31  ;  Lk.  xxiL  33.  34 ;  Jn! 
xiiL  36-38).  The  fiery  trial  soon  came.  After'  the 
agony  of  Gethsemane,  when  Peter,  James,  and  John 
were,  as  on  former  occasions,  selected  to  be  with 
our  Lord,  and  all  three  alike  failed  to  prepare  theit- 
selves  by  prayer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jesus 
took  place.  Peter  drew  his  sword,  alone  against 
the  armed  throng,  and  wounded  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  probably  the  leader  of  the  band.  When 
this  bold  but  unauthorized  attempt  at  rescue  was 
reproved,  he  followed  his  Master  with  John  into  the 
high-priest's  house.  There  he  sat  in  the  outer  hall. 
His  faith,  which  from  first  to  last  was  bound  up  with 
hope,  his  special  characteristic,  was  for  the  time 
powerless  against  temptation.  Thrice,  each  time 
with  greater  vehemence,  the  last  time  with  blas- 
phemous asseveration,  he  denied  his  Master.'  Yet 
it  needed  but  a  glance  of  his  Lord's  eye  to  bi 
him  to  himself.  His  repentance  was  instantan 
and  effectual.  On  the  morning  of  the  Resurrectioi 
we  have  proof  that  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not 
crushed  by  his  fall.  He  and  John  were  the  first  to 
visit  the  sepulchre ;  he  was  the  first  who  entered  it. 
We  are  told  by  Luke  and  by  Paul  that  Christ  appeared 
to  him  first  among  the  apostles.  On  that  occasion, 
however,  he  is  called  by  his  original  name,  Simon, 
not  Peter  :  the  higher  designation  was  not  restoi 
until  he  had  been  publicl}"  reinstituted,  so  to 
by  his  Master.  That  reinstitution  took  place  at 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Jn.  xxi.),  an  event  of  the  very  higi)- 
est  import.  Slower  than  John  to  recognize  their 
Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  him  ;  be  brought 
the  net  to  land.  The  thrice-repeated  question  of 
Christ,  referring  doubtless  to  the  three  protestations 
and  denials,  was  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love 
and  faith.  He  then  received  the  formal  commission 
to  feed  Christ's  sheep,  rather  as  one  who  had  for- 
feited his  place,  and  could  not  resume  it  without 
such  an  authorization.  Then  followed  the  pred: 
tion  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find  tl.. 
fulfilment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  foUo" 
the  Lord.  "With  this  event  closes  the  first  part 
Peter's  history.  Henceforth,  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  to  establish  and  govern  the  Church  founded 
by  their  Lord,  without  the  support  of  His  presence. 
The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlk  is  occu- 
pied by  the  record  of  transactions,  in  nearly  all  of 


*  "  There  were  three  denials.  As  to  the  first,  all  i- 
plain.  Peter  was  sitting  in  the  hall  or  court  of  the  patacf. 
wanning  himself  by  the  fire,  when  he  was  taxed  bv  a 
maid-servant,  the  porteress.  who  came  up  to  liim.  with 

being  of  Jesus'  company.    He  denied,  and  r  •-  -■    '  ■■' 

the  fire  to  the  porch  or  vestibule :  and  the  > 

the  alarmed  apostle  did  not  heed  it.    As  to  ■ 

nial,  he  was  lingering  in  the  porch:  but  \. 

somewhat  attracted  attention.     And  so  ?■ 

charged  him,  the  porteress  again  (now  pro' 

to  the  door),  another  maid,  a  male-ser^ani.  .i. ,.    ...  - 

the  first  three  Evangelists.    This  is  just  what  we  iM^it 

expect :  several  in  such  a  group  were  likely  to  speak  »i 

once  ;  and  so  St.  John,  who  was  present,  t-"-'  •-   ' '     ^ 

said.'    Then,  as  to  the  third  denial,  a  »  hili 

standers  recognized  Peter,  who  had  perhni  ■ 

the  fire,  as  a  (Jalilean  :  his  provincial  acceni  ' 

and  a  kinsman  of  Malchus.  whose  ear  he  lia- 

tified  him  as  one  of  those  seen  with  Jesus  i 

The  words  of  tlie  denial  he  thereupon  gavr  . 

reported  ;  but  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us  •  he  1 1 .  ..i.  i 

and  to  swear,'  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  r<i    i  -'  '■'        ' 

sinirle  sentence,  but  denied  repeatedly  with  u  mmI'}  ■' 

imprecations.    It  was  then  that  the  cock  crew  again  .^  »'" 

the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter "  (Kev.  J.  Ajrc. 

in  Fairbaim,  &c.) 
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rtiich  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized  leader 
f  the  apostles;  it  being,  however,  equally  clear  that 
t  neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority  apart 
torn  them,  much  less  over  them.  Peter  points  out 
D  the  disciples  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  place 
if  Judas,  states  the  qualifications  of  an  Apostle, 
it  takes  no  special  part  in  the  election  (Acts  i.). 
le  is  the  most  prominent  person  in  the  greatest 
rent  after  the  Resurrection,  when  on  the  day  of 
'etitecost  the  Church  was  first  invested  witn  the 
lonitude  of  gifts  and  powers  (ii.).  The  first  mir- 
rle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought  by  him,  John 
Jng  joined  with  him  in  that ;  and  when  the  people 
ill  together  to  Solomon's  porch,  he  was  the  speaker 
iii.).  The  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  of  Peter 
■specially  as  the  spokesman,  when  "  filled  with  the 
oly  Ghost"  he  confronted  the  full  assembly, 
ed  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  produced  a  deep 
pression,  enhanced  as  the  words  came  from  igno- 
ant  and  unlearned  men.  The  words  spoken  by 
loth  apostles,  when  commanded  not  to  speak  at  all 
lor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  have  ever  since 
leen  the  watchwords  of  martyrs  (iv.  19,  20).  This 
irst  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  followed  by  the 
irst  miracle  of  judgment.  Peter  was  the  minister 
II  that  transaction  (v. ;  Ananias).  He  is  not  spe- 
iuUy  named  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
;  •aeons  (vi. ;  Deacon)  ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was 
rst  preached  beyond  the  precincts  of  Judea,  he 
nd  John  were  at  once  sent  by  the  apostles  to 
he  converts  at  Samaria  (viii.  14  ff".).  Ilenceforth 
:e  remains  prominent,  but  not  exclusively  prom- 
nent,  among  the  propagators  of  the  Gospel.  At 
<a!i;aria  he  was  confronted  with  Simon  Magcs, 
he  first  teacher  of  heresy.  About  three  years 
ater  (compare  Acts  ix.  26,  and  Gal.  i.  17,  18) 
re  have  two  accounts  of  the  first  meeting  of 
'eter  and  Paul.  This  interview  was  followed 
ly  other  events  marking  Peter's  position — 
general  apostolical  tour  of  visitation  to  the 
hurches  hitherto  established  (Acts  ix.  32),  in  the 
jurse  of  which  two  great  miracles  were  wrought  on 
LvEAS  and  Tabitha,  and  in  connection  with  which 
s  recorded  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  (x.).  That 
vas  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's  minis- 
ry.  In  this  great  act  both  he  and  his  fellow-apos- 
les  saw  an  earnest  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
iito  the  Church  on  the  single  condition  of  spiritual 
epentance.  The  establishment  of  a  Church  in  great 
art  of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the  mission 
'1  Barnabas,  set  the  seal  upon  the  work  thus  in- 
lugurated  by  Peter  (xi.).  This  transaction  was 
oon  followed  by  the  imprisonment  of  our  apostle 
>y  Herod  Agrippa  (xii.).  His  miraculous  deliver- 
iiice  marks  the  close  of  this  second  great  period  of 
lis  ministry.  The  special  work  assigned  to  him 
vas  completed.  From  that  time  we  have  no  con- 
inuous  history  of  him.  He  left  Jerusalem,  but  it 
s  not  said  where  he  went.  He  probably  remained 
n  Judea ;  six  years  later  we  find  him  once  more  at 
'•rusdlem,  when  the  apostles  and  elders  came  te- 
ther to  consider  the  question  whether  converts 
ould  be  circumcised.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that 
iiscussion,  and  urged  with  remarkable  cogency  the 
>niiciple8  settled  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  His  ar- 
ruraents,  adopted  and  enforced  by  James,  decided 
hat  question  at  once  and  for  ever.  (Paul.)  It  is 
disputed  point  whether  the  meeting  between  Paul 
nd  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Gal.  ii. 
-10,  took  place  at  this  time.  The  great  majority 
if  critics  believe  that  it  did,  and  this  hypothesis, 
hough  not  without  difficulties,  seems  more  probable 
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than  any  other  which  has  been  suggested.  The  only 
point  of  real  importance  was  certainly  determined 
before  the  apostles  separated,  the  work  of  converting 
the  Gentiles  being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  while  the  charge  of  preaching 
to  the  circumcision  was  assigned  to  the  elder  apos- 
tles, and  more  particularly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-9). 
This  arrangement  cannot,  however,  have  been  an 
exclusive  one.  Paul  always  addressed  himself  first 
to  the  Jews  in  every  city :  Peter  and  his  old  col- 
leagues undoubtedly  admitted  and  sought  to  make 
converts  among  the  Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in 
full  force  only  when  the  old  and  new  apostles  re- 
sided in  the  same  city.  Such  at  least  was  the  case 
at  Antioch,  where  Peter  went  soon  afterward.  There 
the  painful  collision  took  place  between  the  two 
apostles  (ii.  11  fF.) ;  the  most  remarkable,  and,  in  its 
bearings  upon  controversies  at  critical  periods,  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  (Paul.) — From  this  time  until  the  date  of 
his  Epistles,  we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scrij)- 
ture  of  Peter's  abode  or  work.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up  and  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  Christian  communities 
in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts.  There  is, 
however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited 
Corinth  at  an  early  period.  The  name  of  Peter  as 
founder,  or  joint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any 
local  Church  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch,  and 
Rome,  by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That  of 
Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by  Mark, 
after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  his  first 
Epistle,  appears  from  Origen's  own  words  to  be  a 
mere  conjecture.  From  that  Epistle,  however,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Peter 
either  visited,  or  resided  for  some  time  at  Babylon, 
which  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterward,  was  a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  culture.  More 
important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  controversies  is 
the  question  of  Peter's  connection  with  Rome.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he  did  not 
visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life.  There 
is  no  notice  of  his  labors  or  presence  in  that  city  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  date  *  given  by 
Eusebius  rests  on  a  miscalculation,  and  is  irreconci- 
lable with  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  evidence  for  his  martyrdom  there  is 
complete  (so  Mr.  Cook),  while  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  any  contrary  statement  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  Fathers.  Clement  of  Rome,  writing  be- 
fore  the  end  of  the  first  century,  speaks  of  it,  but 
does  not  mention  the  place,  that  being  of  course  well 
known  to  his  readers.  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (iv.)  speaks  of  Peter  in  terms  which 
imply  a  special  connection  with  their  Church.  In 
the  second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Soter,  bishop  of  Rome  (Eusebius,  ff.  E. 
ii.  25),  states  as  a  fact  universally  known  and  ac- 
counting for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corinth 
and  Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  Ire- 
naeus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  hearer  of 
the  Apostle  John,  bears  distinct  witness  to  Peter's 
presence  at  Rome.  In  the  next  century  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Caius,  the  liberal  and  learned  Roman 
presbyter  (who  speaks  of  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vati- 
can),   of   Origen,   TertuUian,   &c.      In   short,   the 


*  He  gives  A.  d.  42.  and  says  Peter  remained  at  Rome 
twenty  years.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Jerome  (who 
jnves  twenty-five  years)  and  by  most  Boman  Catholic  wri- 
ters. 
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Churches  most  nearly  connected  with  Rome,  and 
those  least  aflected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as 
yet  but  inconsiderable  in  the  East,  concur  in  the 
statement  that  Peter  was  a  joint  founder  of  tliat 
Church,  and  suffered  death  in  that  city.'  The  time 
and  manner  of  the  apostle's  martyrdom  are  less 
certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or  distinctly 
state,  that  he  suffered  at  or  about  the  same  time 
with  Paul,  and  in  the  Neronian  persecution.  All 
agree  that  he  was  crucified  (compare  Jn.  xxi.  18, 
Id).  Origen  says  that  at  his  own  request  he  was 
crucified  with  his  head  downward.  A  legend  re- 
lates that,  when  the  persecution  began,  the  Chris- 
tians at  Home  persuaded  him  to  flee,  but  at  the  gate 
he  met  our  Lord,  who  to  his  inquiry,  "  Whither 
goest  thou  ?  "  answered,  "  I  go  to  Rome,  there  once 
more  to  be  crucified ;  "  upon  which  Peter  returned 
at  once  and  was  crucified.  Thus  closes  the  apos- 
tle's life."  Some  additional  facts,  not  perhaps  un- 
important, may  be  accepted  on  early  testimony.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says  that  "  Peter  and  Philip  had 
children,  and  that  both  took  about  their  wives,  who 
acted  as  their  coadjutors  in  ministering  to  women 
at  their  own  houses."  Peter's  wife  is  believed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have  been  sup- 
ported in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhor- 
tation. The  apostle  is  said  to  have  employed  in- 
terpreters. Basilides,  an  early  Gnostic,  professed 
to  derive  his  system  from  Glaucias,  one  of  these 
interpreters.  (Toxgces,  Gift  of.)  Of  far  more  im- 
portance is  the  statement  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 
that  Gospel  the  substance  of  our  apostle's  oral  instruc- 
tions. The  fact  is  doubly  important  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the  character  of  our 
apostle.  (Mark,  Gospel  of.)  The  only  written 
documents  which  Peter  has  left,  are  the  First  Epis- 
tle, about  which  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained 
in  the  Church  ;  and  the  Second,  which  has,  both  in 
early  times  and  in  our  own,  been  a  subject  of  ear- 
nest controversy. — First  Epistle.  The  external  evi- 
dence of  authenticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Re- 
ferred to  in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1);  known  to 
Polycarp  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians ;  recognized  by  Papias  (in  Euseb. 
//.  E.  iii.  39) ;  repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenasus,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen :  it  was 
accepted  without  hesitation  by  the  universal  Church. 
(Canon.)  The  internal  evidence  is  equally  strong. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  Paul 
and  his  companions.  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
written  at  Babylon,  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  (so 
Mr.  Cook)  that  Silvanus  (Silas),  by  whom  it  was 

*Many  ProteBtants  disbelieve  the  traditions  altogether, 
and  deny  that  Peter  ever  visited  Rorae  at  all,  e.  g.  Ellen- 
dorf  (tranelatcd  hy  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  in  J).  S.  xv.  569  ff., 
xvl.  82  tr.).  Says  lir.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto),  "  WhiUt 
It  is  admitted  as  certain  that  Peter  sulfered  martyrdom,  in 
all  probability  by  crucifixion,  and  as  probable  that  this 
took  place  at  "Rome,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  made  pretty 
clear  that  he  never  was  for  any  lenalh  of  time  resident  iii 
that  city,  and  morally  certain  that  he  never  was  bishop  in 
the  church  there." 

•  Tlic  old  Greek  mosaics,  the  early  Christian  scnlntnre, 
and  the  early  pictures  represent  Peter  "as  a  man  of  larger 
and  sirongcr  form  (than  Paul),  as  his  character  was 
harsher  and  more  abrnpt.  The  auick  impulses  of  his  soul 
revealed  themselves  in  the  flashes  of  a  dark  eye.  The 
complexion  of  his  face  was  pale  and  sallow  ;  and  the  short 
hair,  which  is  described  as  entirely  grav  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  curled  black  and  thick  rouna  his  temples  and  his 
chin,  when  the  two  apostles  stood  together  at  Antioch, 
twenty yeiirs  before  their  martyrdom"  (Conybeare  &  How- 
eon,  i.  224-6). 


transmitted  to  those  Churches,  had  joined  Peter 
after  a  tour  of  visitation,  either  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions  from  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  r  r 
in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  high  authcuitv 
the  Church,  and  that  his  account  of  the  condiii 
of  the  Christians  in  those  districts  determined  • 
apostle  to  write  the  Epistle.     The  assumption  tl,. 
Silvanus  was  employed  in  the  compcsition  of  the 
Epistle  is  not  borne  out  by  the  expression,  "  by  Sil- 
vanus, I  have  written  unto  you,"  such  words  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage  applying  rather  to  the 
bearer  than  to  the  writer  or  amanuensis.     Still  it  i8 
highly  probable  that  Silvanus  would  be  consuhed 
by  Peter  throughout,  and  that  they  would  together 
read  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  especially  those  addressed 
to  the  Churches  in  those  districts.     We  have  thus  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  corrcFpond- 
cnces  both  of  style  and  modes  of  thought  in  the 
writings  of  two  apostles  who  diflered  so  widely  in 
gifts  and  acquirements.     The  objects  of  the  Epistle, 
as  deduced  from  its  contents,  coincide  with  these 
assumptions.      They   were  : — 1.    To  comfort  and 
strengthen  the  Christians  in  a  season  of  severe  trial 
2.  To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual  duties  in- 
volved in  their  calling.     3.  To  warn  them  against 
special  temptations  attached  to  their  position.    4. 
To  remove  all  dcubt  as  to  the  soundness  and  ccm- 
pleteness  of  the  religious  system  which  they  had 
already  received.      Such  an  attestation  was  espe- 
cially needed  by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were 
wont  to  appeal  from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of 
the  elder  apostles,  and  above  all  to  that  of  Peter. 
The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the  very  principal  object, 
is  kept  in  view  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  if  dis- 
tinctly stated  (1  Pet.  v.  12).     The  harmony  6f  its 
teaching  with  that  of  Paul  is  sufliciently  obvious, 
nor  is  the  general  arrangement  or  mode  of  discuss- 
ing the  topics  unlike  that  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  still  the  indications  of  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  are  at  least  equally  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  Epistle  is  full  of  what  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative and  the  discourses  in  the  Acts  prove  to  have 
been  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Peter.  He  dwells 
more  frequently  than  Paul  upon  the  future  mani- 
festation of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  uU 
his  exhortations  to  patience,  self-control,  and  the 
discharge  of  all  Christian  duties.      The  apostle's 
mind  is  full  of  one  thought,  the  realization  of  Mes- 
sianic hopes.     In  this  he  is  the  true  representative 
of  Israel,  moved  by  those  feelings  which  were  best 
calculated   to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  as  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision.     But  while  Peter  thus 
shows  himself  a  genuine  Israelite,  his  teaching  i« 
directly  opposed  to  Judaizing  tendencies.    He  !''■ 
longs  to  the  school,  or,  to  speak  more  correct!} 
the  leader  of  the  school,  which  at  once  vindicai' 
the  unity  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  and  puU  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true  basis,  that  of 
spiritual  development.     The  apostle  of  the  circm 
cision  says  not  a  word  in  this  Epistle  of  the  j  ■ 
petual  obligation,  the  dignity  or  even  the  bcarii 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.     He  is  full  of  the  0.  T. ;  i 
style  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its  \ma^r 
but  he  contemplates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  i 
light  of  the  Gospel;  he  regards  the  privileges  i;) 
glory  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely  in  tin;: 
spiritual  development  in  the  Church  of  Chrifit.-- 
The  Second  EjMtle  of  Peter  presents  questions  't 
far  greater  difficulty  than  the  former.     We  \- 
few  references,  and  none  of  a  very  positive  chai:  ■ 
ter,  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers;  the  Kt}l« 
diflers  matcriallv  from  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  auJ 
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he  resemblance  amounting  to  a  studied  imitation, 
utween  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude  (Jude,  Epis- 
i.E  of),  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  posi- 
I  ion  of  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  were 
'•ntertained  by  the  greatest  critics  of  the  early 
Church ;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  was  reckoned 
imong  the  disputed  books,  and  was  not  formally 
idmitted  into  the  Canon  until  the  year  393,  at  the 
;ouncil  of  Hippo.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle 
■em  quite  in  accordance  with  its  asserted  origin. 
he  salutation  is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of 
hiistian  blessings  and  exhortation  to  Christian  du- 
■s,  with  special  reference  to  the  maintenance  of 
:io  truth  already  communicated  (i.  1-13).  Refcr- 
iiig  then  to  his  approaching  death,  the  apostle  as- 
isns  as  grounds  of  assurance  to  believers  his  per- 
inal  testimony  as  eye-witness  of  the  Transfigura- 
on,  and  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  i.  e.  the  testi- 
lonj  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  "The  danger  of 
i  ing  misled  by  false  prophets  i3  dwelt  on  through- 
I'lt  ch.  ii.,  their  covetousness  and  gross  sensuality 
•orabined  with  pretences  to  spiritualism  are  de- 
cribed,  while  the  overthrow  of  all  opponents  of 
'liristian  truth  is  predicted  (ii.  1-29)  in  connection 
vith  prophecies  touching  Christ's  second  advent, 
he  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  prom- 
pt' of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwell- 
th  righteousness.     After  an  exhortation  to  attend 

0  Paul's  teaching,  and  an  emphatic  warning,  the 
■'pistlc  closes  with  ascribing  glory  to  our  Lord  and 
^aviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  now  give  briefly 
he  answers  to  the  objections  above  stated : — 1. 
Vith  regard  to  its  recognition  by  the  early  Church, 

was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequently ;  it  was 

Idresscd  to  a  portion  of  the  Church  not  at  that 

ime  much  in  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Christcn- 

lom :  the  documents  of  the  primitive  Church  are 

ir  too  scanty  to  give  weight  to  the  argument  from 

iiission.     Although  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 

'cen  referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than  Origen, 

I't  passages  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  Justin 

lartyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Irenseus,  suggest 

n  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle.     Eusebius  and 

'hotius  state  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  a 

ommentary  on  all  the  disputed  Epistles,  in  which 

his  was  certainly  included.     Didymus  (fourth  cen- 

ury)  refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his  great  work 

'n  the  Trinity.     It  was  certainly  included  in  the 

ollection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to  Eusebius 

ud  Origen.  The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  accounted 

or  more  easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon 

Iter  the  question  as  to  its  genuineness  had  been 

.'ised.    There  must  have  been  positive  attestation 

lom  the  Churches  to  which  it  was  first  addressed. 

Ve  know  that  the  autographs  of  apostolic  writings 

j.ere  preserved  with  care.     All  motive  for  forgery 

3  absent.     2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  ad- 

jnitted.     The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  greater 

lian  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  supposing 

liat  the  apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his 

i  imanuensis.    If  we  admit  that  some  time  intervened 

I  M^^cn  the  composition  of  the  two  works,  that  in 

'  jmting  the  first  the  apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus, 

nd  in  the  second  by  another,  perhaps  by  Mark, 

liat  the  circumstances  of  the  Churches  addressed 

'V  him  were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the 

1  cond  was  written  in  greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of 
possible  decay  of  faculties,  the  differences  may  be 
'garded  as  insufficient  to  justify  more  than  hesita- 

:i)n  in  admitting  its  genuineness.  The  resemblance 
>  the  Epistle  of  Jude  may  be  admitted  without  af- 

'-■oting  our  judgment  unfavorably.     Supposing,  as 
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some  eminent  critics  have  believed,  that  this  Epistle 
was  copied  by  Jude,  we  should  have  the  strongest 
possible  testimony  to  its  authenticity ;  but  if  we 
accept  the  more  general  opinion  of  modern  critics, 
that  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  copied  Jude,  it  is  in- 
credible that  a  forger  should  imitate  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  apostolic  writings,  while  Peter  might 
choose  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  personal  authority  to 
a  document  bearing  so  powerfully  on  practical  and 
doctrinal  errors  in  the  Churches  which  he  addressed, 
and,  from  his  humility,  his  impressionable  mind,  and 
his  self-forgetfulness  when  doing  his  Master's  work, 
that  part  of  this  Epistle  which  treats  of  the  same 
subjects  would  naturally  be  colored  by  Jude's  style 
as  the  First  Epistle  is  by  Paul's.  3.  The  doubts  as 
to  its  genuineness  appear  to  have  originated  with 
the  critics  of  Alexandria,  where,  however,  the  Epis- 
tle itself  was  formally  recognized  at  a  very  early 
period.  They  rested  entirely,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, on  the  difference  of  style.  The  opinions  of 
modern  commentators  may  be  summed  up  under 
three  heads.  Many  (the  so-called  liberal  school  in 
Germany,  and  some  able  writers  in  England)  reject 
the  Epistle  altogether  as  spurious.  A  few  consider 
that  the  first  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  Peter 
or  under  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second  chapter 
was  interpolated.  But  a  majority  (Nitzsche,  Flatt, 
Guericke,  Pott,  Augusti,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Thiersch, 
&c.)  support  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
this  Epistle.  (Bible  ;  Ikspiration  ;  New  Testa- 
ment.)— Some  apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  apostle's  teaching.  The  Preach- 
ing or  Doctrine  of  Peter,  probably  identical  with  a 
work  called  the  Preaching  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  quoted  by  Lactantius,  may  have  contained 
some  traces  of  the  apostle's  teaching.  Another 
work,  called  the  Revelation  or  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
was  held  in  much  esteem  for  centuries. — The  name 
Cephas  occurs  in  Jn.  i.  42 ;  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix. 
5,  XV.  5;  Gal.  ii.  9,  i.  18,  ii.  10,  14  (the  last  three 
according  to  the  Greek  text  of  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf ).  It  must  have  been  the  word  actually 
pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  Mat.  xvi.  18,  and  on 
subsequent  occasions  when  the  apostle  was  ad- 
dressed by  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
By  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Christians. 

Pcth-a-hi'ah  (fr.  Hcb.  =  whom  Jehovah  sets  free, 
Ges.).  It  A  priest,  over  the  nineteenth  course  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). — 2.  A  Levite  in 
Ezra's  time,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23) ;  probably  the  same  who  took  part  in  the 
solemn  service  at  the  fast  (Neh.  ix.  5). — 3>  Son  of 
Meshezabeel  and  descendant  of  Zerah ;  "  at  the 
king's  (Darius's  ?)  hand  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  people,"  i.  e.  the  Jews  (xi.  24). 

Pe'thor  (Heb.  a  table?  Ges.),  a  town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia where  Balaam  resided  (Num.  xxii.  5 ;  Dent, 
xxiii.  4) ;  position  unknown. 

Pe-thu'el  (Heb.,  probably  =  man  of  God,  Ges.), 
father  of  the  prophet  Joel  (Joel  i.  1 ). 

*Pe'tra  (Gr.  rock),  the  Greek  translation  of  Sela, 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Edomite  city  (Is.  xvi.  1 
margin). 

Pe-al'thai  (fr.  Heb.  =  wa^es  of  Jehovah,  Ges.), 
eighth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Pha'ath  Mo'ab  (Gr.)  =  PAHAxn-MOAn  (1  Esd.  v.  11). 

Phae'a-reth  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Pocheuetii  of  Zebaim  (1 
Esd.  V.  34). 

Phai'snr  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Pashur  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  22). 

Plial-dai'as  [-da'vus]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Pedaiah  4  (1 
Esd.  ix.  44). 
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Pha-le'as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Pados  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

Pha'lec  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Peleo  (Lk.  iii.  35). 

Phal  In  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Pallu  (Gen.  xlvi.  9). 

Plial'tl  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Palti),  the  son  of  Laish 
of  Gallim,  to  whom  Saul  gave  Michal  in  marriage 
after  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven  David  forth  as  an 
outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44);  afterward  separated  from 
Michal  bv  Ish-bosheth  and  Abner  at  David's  require- 
ment (2  Sam.  iii,  15  flF.,  A.  V.  "  Phaltiel  "). 

Phai'ti-el  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Paltiel)  =  Phalti  (2 
Sam.  iii.  15). 

Pba-nn'el,  or  Phan'n-el  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Penuel, 
Rbn.  N.  T.  Lfx.\  an  Asherite,  father  of  Anka  the 
prophetess  (Lk.  ii.  36). 

Pbar'a-cim  [-sim]  (fr.  Gr.),  ancestor  of  certain 
servants  of  the  Temple  who  returned  with  Zoroba- 
bel,  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  31 ;  not  in  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 

Plia'raoh  [-ro]  (Heb.  Par'o/t;  Gr.  Pharad ;  fr. 
Egyptian  Oiiro,  with  masc.  art.  Pouro  =  the  king, 
Ges. ;  but  see  below),  the  common  title  of  the  native 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to  p-ra 
or  ph-ra  (=  the  Sun)  of  the  hieroglyphics  (so  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article,  after  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  General  Felix).  As 
several  kings  are  mentioned  only  by  the  title  "Pha- 
raoh "  in  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  discrimi- 
nate them. — 1.  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.). 
The  Scripture  narrative  does  not  afford  us  any  clear 
indications  for  the  identification  of  this  Pharaoh. 
At  the  time  when  Abraham  went  into  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  Hales's  as  well  as  Usher's  chbonology, 
it  is  generally  held  that  the  country,  or  at  least 
Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings,  of 
whom  the  first  and  most  powerful  line  was  the  fif- 
teenth dynasty,  the  undoubted  territories  of  which 
would  be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from  the  E. 
The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  Mr.  Poole 
makes  about  b.  c.  2081,  which  would  accord  with 
the  time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty, 
according  to  his  reckoning. — 2.  J'ke  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xl.,  &c.)  was  a  despotic  monarch,  rul- 
ing all  Egypt,  who  followed  Egyptian  customs,  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  set  them  aside  when  he  thought 
fit;  who  seems  to  have  desired  to  gain  complete 
power  over  the  Egyptians ;  and  who  favored  stran- 
gers. These  particulars  support  the  idea  that  he 
was  an  Egyptianized  foreigner  rather  than  an  Egyp- 
tian. Baron  Bunsen  supposed  that  he  was  Seser- 
tesen  L,  the  head  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  on  account 
of  the  mention  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  a 
famine  in  that  king's  reign.  This  identification, 
although  receiving  some  support  from  a  statement 
of  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris,  a  name  reasonably 
traceable  to  Sesertesen,  divided  the  land  and  raised 
his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by  the  holders, 
roust  be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity  recorded 
does  not  approach  Joseph's  famine  in  character,  and 
the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote.  If  we  turn 
to  the  old  view  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  one  of 
the  Shepherd  kings,  we  are  struck  with  the  fitness 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that  the  Pharaoh  to  whom 
Jacob  came  was  the  Shepherd  Apophis.  Apophis 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  which  was  cer- 
tainly of  Shepherds,  and  the  most  powerful  foreign 
line.  This  dynasty,  according  to  Mr.  Poole's  view 
of  Egyptian  chronology,  ruled  for  either  284  years 
(Africanus),  or  269  years  10  months  (Joscphus), 
from  about  B.  c.  2080.  According  to  Hales's  chro- 
nology, which  Mr.  Poole  would  slightly  modify,  Jo- 
seph's government  fell  under  this  dynasty,  com- 


[  mencing  about  b.  c.  1876,  during  the  reign  of  ffie^ 
last  but  one  or  perhaps  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty 
possibly  in  the  time  of  Apophis,  who  ended  the  line 
according  to  Africanus.     This  dynasty  is  said  to 
have  been  of  Phenicians.     This  king  Mr.  Poole  re- 
gards as  having  reigned  from  Joseph's  appointment 
(or,  perhaps,  somewhat  earlier)  until  Jacob's  death 
at  least  twenty-six  years,  from  b.  c.  about  1876  to 
1850,  and  as  having  been  the  fifth  or  sixth  king  of 
the  fifteenth   dynasty.     Wilkinson  identifies  this 
Pharaoh  with   Osirtasen   I.,  of  his  sixteenth  dy. 
nasty  of  Tanites,  and  places  his  date  about  b.  c. 
1740   (Rev.  H.  Constable,  in   Fairbairn).— 3.    Ih 
Pharaoh   of  the    Oppresxion.     The    first   persecu- 
tor  of    the    Israelites   (Ex.    i.,   &c.)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  as    the    Pharaoh   of   the    Oppression, 
especially  as  he  commenced,  and  probably  long  car- 
ried on,  the  persecution.    The  general  view  is  that  he 
was  an  Egyptian,  a  king  of  the  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth dynasty.     The  chief  points  in  favor  of  thia 
are  the  name  of  the  city  Raamses,  whence  it  has 
been  argued  that  one  of  the  oppressors  was  a  king 
Rameses,  and  the  probable  change  of  line.    The  first 
king  of  this  name  known  was  head  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the  eighteenth.    Manetho 
says  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Menptah, 
who  was  great-grandson  of  the  first  Rameses,  and 
son  and  successor  of  the  second.     The  view  thai 
this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  seems  at  first  sight  extremely 
probable,  especially  if  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a 
Shepherd  king;  but  Mr.  Poole,  in  accordance  with 
his  view  of  Hebrew  chronology,  would  rather  make 
him  a  Shepherd  king  (comp.  the  "  Assyrian,"  Is.  Hi. 
4)  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  dynasty,  whose 
reign,  he  supposes,  commenced  a  little  before  the 
birth  of  Moses,  which  he  places  b.  c.  1732,  and 
lasted  upward  of  forty  years,  perhaps  much  more. 
(Pharaoh's  Daughter  1.)     Wilkinson  supposes  him 
Amosis  or  Ames,  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
of  Theban  or  Diospolitan  kings,  and  makes  his  date 
B.  c.  1575;  Lord  Prudhoe  makes  the  "new  king" 
(Ex.  i.  8)  Rameses  I.,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Ex.  i.  11 
Rameses  II.  (so  Mr.  Constable,  in  Fairbairn).— 4. 
The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  v.  &c.).     What  is 
known  of  him  (Plagues,  the  Ten ;  Exonis,  the)  is 
rather  biographical  than  historical.     It  does  not  add 
much  to  our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of  the 
oppressors  excepting  by  the  indications  of  race  his 
character  affords.     His  character  finds  its  parallel 
among  the  Assyrians  rather  than  the  Egyptians. 
Mr.  Poole  says  that  he  was  reigning  for  about  a  yi; 
or  more  before  the  Exodus,  which  he  places  b. 
1652.     Wilkinson,  who  places  the  Exodus  b.  c.  14'. 
supposes  him  Thothmes  III.,  the  fourth  or  fifth  nv  ■ 
arch  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  of  Thtban  kini: 
Manetho,  according  to  Africanus,  makes  hira  Anr 
the  first  of  that  line ;   Lord  Prudhoe  makes  \v 
Pthahmen,  the  last  of  that  dynasty  (so   Mr.  d 
stable,  in  Fairbairn).    (Leper.)— 5.  Pharaoh,  fath' 
in-law  of  Mered.  In  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  nui. 
tion  is  made  of"  Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Pharadli. 
which  Mered  took"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).     Mr.  ^ooK^ 
supposing  that  Mered  lived  before,  or  not  miuh 
after,  the  Exodus,  thinks  it  perhaps  less  probnM>" 
that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would   have  given  h 
daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that 
Shepherd  king  would  have  done  so,  before  the  ' ; 
prcssion ;  but  allows  that  Bithiah  may  have  b<  ■ 
taken  captive  after  the  Exodu.«.     The  date  «'»''' 
circumstances,  however,  are  all  unknown. — ^-J^  .' 
raoh,  brotiur-in-law  of  Hadad  the  EdomiU  (1  K.  x' 
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IS  ff.).  (Hadad  4.)  For  the  identification  of  this 
Pharaoh  we  have  his  being  contemporary  with  David 
and  Solomon,  and  the  name  of  his  wife  (Tahpenes)  ; 

ithe  history  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely  ob- 
scure, neither  the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giving 
as  clear  information  as  to  the  kings.  It  appears 
that  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  dynasty 
the  high-priests  of  Amen  (Amon),  the  god  of  Thebes, 
.'ained  great  power,  and  at  last  supplanted  the  Ram- 
;ses  family,  at  least  in  Upper  Egypt.  At  the  same 
;irne  a  line  of  Tanite  kings,  Manetho's  twenty- first 
i  \-nasty,  seems  to  have  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt.  Mr. 
I'oole  supposes  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  spoken 
uf  in  the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon  were  Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  nearest  to  the 
Israelite  territory.  According  to  Africanus,  the  list 
m"  the  twenty-first  djmasty  is  as  follows : — Smendes, 
Jo  years ;  Psusennes,  46 ;  Nephelcheres,  4 ;  Ame- 
iiothis,  9 ;  Osochor,  6 ;  Psinaches,  9  ;  Psusennes,  14 : 
p'lt  Eusebius  gives  the  second  king  41,  and  the  last 
o5  years,  and  his  numbers  make  up  the  sum  of  130 
vears,  which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  assigning  to 
the  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Eusebius, 
Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom 
Iladad  fled,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  father-in-law  of 
Solomon  ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would  sub- 
stitute Psusennes  I.,  and  probably  Psinaches  (so  Mr. 
Poole). — 7.  Pharaoh,  father-indaw  o/ Solomon  (IK. 
iii.  1).  The  mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  into 
the  city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  city-wall,  were  building,  shows  that 
the  marriage  took  place  not  later  than  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  king,  when  the  Temple  was  finished, 
having  been  commenced  in  the  fourth  year  (vi.  1, 
37,  38).  It  must  have  taken  place  between  about 
t  venty-four  and  eleven  years  before  Shishak's  ac- 
ession.  Mr.  Poole  thinks  it  certain  that  Solomon's 
lather-in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh  who  was  reigning 
when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both  Pharaohs  cannot  yet 
be  identified  in  Manetho's  list.  This  Pharaoh  led 
an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and  took  Gezer  (ix.  16). 
(Pharaoh's  Daughter  3.) — The  next  kings  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  Shishak,  probably  Zerah, 
and  So.  The  first  and  second  of  these  were  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty,  if  Zerah  =  User  ken,  and  the 
third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  Shebeks  of  the 
twenty-fifth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians. — 8. 
Pharaoh,  the  opponent  o/ Sennacherib  (Is.  xxxvi.  6), 
Mr.  Poole  identifies  with  the  Sethos  whom  Herodo- 
tus mentions  as  the  opponent  of  Sennacherib,  and 
who  may  be  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  his 
twenty-third  dynasty. — Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethiopian, 
whether  then  ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  ap- 
parently not  called  Pharaoh. — 9.  Pharaoh-necho 
( Jer.  xlvi.  2),  or  Pharaoh-nechoh  (2  K.  xxiii.  29-xxiv. 
T).  The  first  mention  in  the  Bible  of  a  proper  name 
with  the  title  Pharaoh  is  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh- 
necho,  who  is  also  called  Necho  simply.  His  name 
is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Neku.  This  king  was  of 
the  Saite  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  of  which  Manetho 

SI  imakes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler  (Africanus)  or  the 
I  Ittxth  (Eusebius).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nekos,  and 
1  'assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  con- 
'inned  by  the  monuments.  He  seems  to  have  been 
n  enterprising  king,  as  he  is  related  to  have  at- 
tempted to  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Red 
i^ea  with  the  Xile,  and  to  have  sent  an  expedition  of 
Phenicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  At  the  commencement  of 
liis  reign  (b.  c.  610)  he  made  war  against  the  king 
of  Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his  way  by 
Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of  Judah  at 


Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20-24). 
Necho  seems  to  have  soon  returned  to  Egypt :  per- 
haps he  was  on  his  way  thither  when  he  deposed 
Jehoahaz,  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  land,  and  made 
Jehoiakim  king  (2  K.  xxiii.  30-34 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  1- 
4).  The  army  was  probably  posted  at  Carchemish, 
and  was  there  defeated  by  NEBUCHAnsEZZAR  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Necho  (a.  c.  607),  that  king  not  being, 
as  it  seems,  then  at  its  head  (Jer.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10). 
This  battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all  the  Asiatic  domin- 
ions of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). — 10.  Pharaoh-hophra, 
the  next  king  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was 
the  second  successor  of  Necho,  from  whom  he  was 
separated  by  the  six  years'  reign  of  Psammetichus 
II.  The  name  Hophra  is  in  hieroglyphics  Wah- 
( p)  ra-hat,  and  the  last  syllable  is  equally  omitted 
by  Herodotus,  who  writes  Apries,  and  by  Manetho, 
who  writes  Uaphris.  He  came  to  the  throne  about 
B.  c.  589,  and  ruled  nineteen  years.  Herodotus 
makes  him  the  son  of  Psammetichus  II.,  whom  be 
calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of  Psammetichus 
I.  Herodotus  relates  his  great  prosperity,  until  his 
army  against  Cyrene  was  routed,  when  the  Egyptians 
revolting  set  up  Amasis  as  king,  who  defeated  him 
in  battle,  took  him  prisoner,  and  afterward  delivered 
him  to  the  Egyptians  by  whom  he  was  strangled. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  related  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king 
of  Judah,  was  aided  by  Pharaoh  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army 
came  out  of  Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldeans  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was 
first  besieged  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  b.  c. 
590,  and  was  captured  in  his  eleventh  year,  b.  c.  588. 
It  was  evidently  continuously  invested  for  a  length 
of  time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  most  probably 
Pharaoh's  expedition  took  place  b.  c.  590  or  589. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  some  doubt  whether  Psam- 
metichus II.  be  not  the  king  here  spoken  of;  but 
the  siege  may  have  lasted  some  time  before  the 
Egyptians  could  have  heard  of  it  and  marched  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  Hophra  may  have  come  to  the 
throne  as  early  as  b.  c.  590.  The  Egyptian  army 
returned  without  eflfecting  its  purpose  (Jer.  xxvii.  5- 
8 ;  Ez.  xvii.  11-18  ;  comp.  2  K.  xxv.  1-4).  Ezekiel 
(xxix.-xxxii.)  speaks  of  his  arrogance  and  of  his 
overthrow  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  (xliv.  30, 
xlvi.  25,  26)  yet  more  distinctly  prophesied  his  end. 
— No  subsequent  Pharaoh  is  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
but  there  are  predictions  doubtless  referring  to  the 
misfortunes  of  later  princes  until  the  second  Persian 
conquest,  when  the  prophecy  "there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egtpt  "  (Ex.  xxx,  13) 
was  fulfilled. 

Pha'raoli's  (see  above)  Dangh'ter ;  Pba'raoli,  tbe 
Dangh'ter  of.  Three  Egyptian  princesses,  daughters 
of  Pharaohs,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. — !•  The 
preserver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh  3  who 
first  oppressed  the  Israelites  (Ex.  ii.  5-10).  She  ap- 
pears from  her  conduct  toward  Moses  to  have  been 
heiress  to  the  throne  (Heb.  xi.  23  S.).  Artapanus, 
or  Artabanus,  an  historian  of  uncertain  date,  calls 
this  princess  Merrhis,  and  her  father,  the  oppressor, 
Palmanothes,  and  relates  that  she  was  married  to 
Chenephres,  who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Mem- 
phis. The  tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value.— 
i,  BiTHiAH,  wife  of  Mered  an  IsraeHte,  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  5  of  an  uncertain  date  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).'^4. 
A  wife  of  Solomon ;  most  probably  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty  (1  K.  HI.  1,  vii.  8,. 
ix.  24).  Some  have  supposed  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(Canticles)  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  this  mar- 
riage.   She  was  at  first  brought  into  the  city  of 
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David  ( 1  K.  iii.  1  ;  JERrsALEM) ;  afterward  a  house  j 
was  built  for  her  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24 ;  Palace),  be-  j 
cause  David's  house  had  been  rendered  holy  by  the 
ark  having  been  there  (2  Chr.  viii.  11).    Pharaoh  7. 

Pha'raoll,  the  Wife  of.  The  wife  of  one  Pharaoh, 
the  king  who  received  Hadad  the  Edomite,  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  She  is  called  "  queen,"  and 
named  Tahpenes.     Pharaoh  6. 

Pbar-a-tho'ni  (fr.  Gr.  PKarathon  =  Pirathos), 
one  of  the  cities  of  Judea  fortified  by  Bacchides 
during  his  contests  with  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Me. 
ix.  50).  It  doubtless  represents  an  ancient  Pira- 
THOX,  though  hardly  that  of  the  Judges. 

Pha'res  [-reez]  (Gr.)  =  Pharez  or  Perez,  the  son 
of  Judah  (Mat.  i.  3 ;    Lk.  iii.  33  ;  Esd.  v.  5). 

Pha'rez  (fr.  Ucb.perets  =  a  breach,  Ges.).  1.  Twin 
son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah  1,  of  Judah  and  Tamar 
1  his  daughter-in-law ;  =  Phakes  or  Perez.  The 
circumstances  of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  In  the  genealogical  lists,  his  name  comes 
before  his  brother's  (xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  20,  21; 
1  Chr.  ii.  4,  5).  The  house  also  which  he  founded 
(Pharzites)  was  far  more  numerous  and  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  Zarhites  (Ru.  iv.  12,  18;  1  Chr.  iv. 
1,  ix.  4;  Caleb;  David,  &c.).  Its  remarkable  fer- 
tility is  alluded  to  in  Ru.  iv.  12,  "Let  thy  house  be 
like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom  Tamar  bare  unto 
Judah."  Of  Pharez's  personal  history  or  character 
nothing  is  known.  After  the  death,  therefore,  of 
Er  and  Onan  without  children,  Pharez  occupied  the 
rank  of  Judah's  second  son  (Shelah),  and  moreover, 
from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses, 
those  of  the  Hezronites  and  Eamulites.  From  Hez- 
ron's  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang  David  and 
the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus  Christ. 
(Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.)  In  the  reign  of 
David  the  house  of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  emi- 
nently distinguished.  A  considerable  number  of  his 
mighty  men  (Jahobeam,  the  Bethlehemites,  Paltites, 
Tekoites,  Ithrites,  Joab,  Abishai,  &c.)  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  house ;  and  the  royal  house  itself 
was  the  head  of  the  family. — 2<  (fr.  L.)  =  Parosh 
(1  Esd.  viii.  36;  comp.  EzV.  viii.  3). 

Fha-rl'ra  (Gr.)  =  Perida  or  Peruda  (1  Esd.  v. 
33). 

Phar'l-see,  pi.  Phar'i-sees  (fr.  L.  Fharham  ;  Gr. 
Pknrinaios  ;  so  called  from  the  Aram,  form  of  Heb. 
participle  pdrush,  pi.  pervshim  =  separated).  The 
Pharisees  were  a  religious  party  or  school  amongst 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  The  name  does  not 
occur  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  in  the  Apocrypha ;  but 
it  is  usually  considered  that  the  Pharisees  were  es- 
sentially the  same  with  the  Assidea.ns  mentioned  in 
1  Mc.  ii.'42,  vii.  13-17,  and  in  2  Mc.  xiv.  6.  (Essexes.) 
— Authorities.  The  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  Pharisees  are  mainly  threefold :  (1.)  The  writings 
of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee  {Life  2), 
profess  to  give  direct  accounts  of  their  opinions 
[B.  j.  ii.  8,  §§  2-14  ;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  2,  and  compare 
xiii.  5,  §9,  and  10,  §§5,  6,  xvii.  2,  ^4,  xiii.  16,  §2, 
and  Life  38).  The  value  of  Josephus's  accounts 
would  be  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  accommodated 
them,  more  or  loss,  to  Greek  idea.*.  (2.)  The  New 
Testament,  including  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  addition 
to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (3.)  The 
first  portion  of  the  Talmud  called  the  Mi.«hna,  or 
"  second  law."  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  information  respecting  the  Pharisees.  It 
is  a  digest  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compen- 
dium of  ihe  whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in 
its  present  form  by  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew 
of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  flourished  in  the 
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second  century.     He  succeeded  his  father  Simeon 
patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  office  at  Ici 
tiiirty  years.    His  death  some  place  in  a  year  a  Ir  _ 
antecedent  to   194  a.  d.  ;  others  place  it  as  \tk 
as  220  A.  D.,  when  he  would  have  been  about  eighl 
one  years  old.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  i 
though  it  may  include  a  few  passages  of  a  later  dai 
the  Mishna  was  composed,  as  a  whole,  in  the  secon 
century,  and  represents  the  traditions  whiih  were 
current  amongst  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ 
(so  Mr.  Twisleton,  original  author  of  this  article). 
(Versions,  Ancient  [Targum].)     Referring  to  the 
Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed  in  tliis  article  I.  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Phnri 
sees;  to  notice  their  opinions  II.  on  a  future  Ii!- 
and  III.  on  free-will ;  IV.  to  make  some  remark?  < 
the  proselytizing  spirit  attributed  to  thcni  at  llit- 
time  of  Christ.     I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Pharisees  common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modem 
Jews  is,  that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  regard^ 
as  a  summary  of  the  principles  and  general  laws  i  : 
the  Hebrew  people,  there  was  an  oral  law  to  con;- 
ylete  and  to  explain  the  written  Law.  It  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  i 
precept,  and  no  regulation,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  ^ 
legal,  of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  i 
planations  necessary  for  their  application,  with  tJ 
order  to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth.    The  chi 
sical  passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the  1' 
lowing: — "  Moses  received  the  (oral)  law  from  Sir: 
and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Jo?hua  to  (he  eldi : 
and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophet.*  ■ 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue"  (Pirke  Aboih,  i. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions  wlii' 
bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be  dini 
revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.     In  addition 
to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  disputed,  al- 
though there  was  no  proof  from  the  written  law  to 
support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpretations  re- 
ceived from  Moses,  which  were  either  implied  in 
the  written  law  or  to  be  elicited  from  it  by  reason- 
ing, there  were  three  other  classes  of  traditions  : — 
(1.)  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which  were  the 
result  of  a  majority  of  votes ;  (2.)  Decrees  by  proph- 
ets and  wise  men  in  diflFerent  ages,  carrying  prohi- 
bitions farther  than  the  written  law  or  oral  law  rt 
Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jtwish  people  froT 
temptations  to  sin  or  pollution ;  (3.)  Legal  dccisi( ; 
of   proper  ecclesiastical    authorities   on   disput. 
questions,  some  of  which  were  attributed  to  Mci^i  v 
some  to  Joshua,  some  to  Ezra,  some  also  to  Rail' 
of  later  date,  as  Hillel  and  Gamaliel.     Viewed  n> 
whole,  they  treated  men  like  children,  formalixii 
and  defining  the  minutest  particulars  of  ritual  < 
servanccs.  The  expressions  of  "  bondage,"  of  "  wi ; 
and  beggarly  elements,"  and  of  "  burdtns  too  hc:i\ 
for  men  to  bear,"  faithfully  represent  the  impi< 
sion  produced  by  their  multiplicity.     An  claboi: 
argument  might  be  advanced  for  many  of  tin  : 
individually,  but  the  sting  of  them  consisted  in  Hi 
aggregate  number,  which  would  tend  to  quench  il 
fervor  and  freshness  of  a  spiritual  religion.     Ti  ■ 
varied  in  character,  one  class  consisting  of  th< 
which,    admitting   certain    principles,  were  poii 
reasonable  to  define;   another,  of  points   defir.< 
which  were  superfluously  particularized  ;    n  thini, 
of  points  defined  where  the  discussion  of  them  at 
all  was  superstitious  and  puerile.     In  order,  hm 
ever,  to  obser^'e  regulations  on  points  of  this  kii 
mixed  with  others  less  objectionable,  and  with  sci; 
which,  regarded  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  wci< 
in  themselves  individually  not  unreasonable,  tin 
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Pharisees  formed  a  kind  of  society.  A  member 
was  called  a  hdber  or  chdber,  and  those  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  who  were  not  members 
were  called  "  the  people  of  the  land,**  or  the  vulgar. 
Each  member  undertook,  in  the  presence  of  three 
other  members,  that  he  would  remain  true  to  the 
laws  of  the  association.  One  important  condition 
was  that  a  member  should  refrain  from  every  thing 
not  tithed  (compare  Mat.  xxiii.  23  ;  Lk.  xviii.  12). 
It  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  a  Pharisee 
that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Phari- 
saical regulations  concerning  what  was  clean  and 
uscLEAS  ;  for,  as  among  the  modern  Hindoos  (some 
of  whose  customs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Pharisees),  every  one  technically  unclean  is  cut  oflF 
from  almost  every  religious  ceremony,  so,  according 
to  the  Levitical  law,  every  unclean  person  was  cut 
off  from  all  religious  privileges,  and  was  regarded 
as  defiling  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xix.  20). 
On  principles  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Le- 
vitical laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was  possible 
to  incur  these  awful  religious  penalties  either  by 
eaiing  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean  in  the  Phar- 
isaical sense.  In  reference  to  eating,  independently 
of  the  slaughtering  of  holy  sacrifices,  which  is  the 
subject  of  two  other  treatises,  the  Mishna  contains 
one  treatise  called  Holin  or  Cholin,  which  is  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  slaughtering  of  fowls  and  cattle 
for  domestic  use.  One  point  in  its  first  section  is 
by  itself  vitally  distinctive,  "  that  any  thing  slaugh- 
tered by  a  heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be 
eaten,  like  the  carcass  of  an  animal  that  had  died 
™—  ,  of  itself,  and  like  such  carcass  should  pollute  the 
till  a  person  who  carried  it."  For  the  guidance  of  Jew- 
( ^  'P  ish  slaughterers  most  minute  regulations  are  laid 
down.  In  reference  likewise  to  touching  what  is  un- 
clean, the  Mishna  abounds  with  prohibitions  and  dis- 
tinctions no  less  minute  (compare  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  Col.  ii.  21 ;  also  Mat.  xv.  11 ;  Lk. 
XL  37-40).  _  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Pharieees  were  wealthy  and  luxurious,  much 
more  that  they  had  degenerated  into  the  vices  which 
were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Roman  popes  and  car- 
dinals during  the  200  years  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion. Josephus  compared  the  Pharisees  to  the 
Stoics.  He  says  that  they  lived  frugally,  in  no  re- 
spect giving  in  to  luxury,  but  following  the  leader- 
ship of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected  and  trans- 
mitted as  a  good  (Jos.  xviii.  1,  §  3).  Although  there 
would  be  hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  charge  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body 
with  h}'pocrisy,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
the  word.  They  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
some  of  the  most  intense  formalists  whom  the  world 
has  ever  seen  (compare  Lk.  vii.  36  ff.,  xviii.  9-14). 
It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest  spiritual 
authority,  that  they  "  made  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions."  This  would  be  true  in 
the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of  religion 
in  the  0.  T.  being  almost  incompatible  with  such 
endless  forms  (Mic.  vi.  8) ;  but  it  was  true  in  an- 
other sense,  from  some  of  the  traditions  being 
decidedly  at  variance  with  genuine  religion.  (Atone- 
ment, Day  of  ;  Corban  ;  Divorce  ;  Fasts  ;  Front- 
IKTS ;  Passover  ;  Sabbath  ;  Vow,  &c.) — IL  In 
regard  to  a  future  state,  Josephus  presents  the 
iieas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to  his  Greek 
readers,  that  whatever  interpretation  his  ambiguous 
language  might  possibly  admit,  he  obviously  would 
produce  the  impression  on  Greeks  that  the  Phari- 
sees believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  "  They 
say  that  every  soul  is  imperishable,  but  that  the  soul 
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of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or  transmigrates) 
into  another  body,  while  the  soul  of  bad  men  is 
chastised  by  eternal  punishment "  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8, 
§  14).  And  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  might 
countenance  this  idea :  one  in  Mat.  xiv.  2,  where 
Herod  the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that 
Jesus  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead 
(though  a  different  color  is  given  to  Herod's 
thoughts  in  Lk.  ix.  7-9) ;  and  another  in  Jn.  ix. 
2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus  whether  the 
blind  mail  himself  had  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind?  Notwithstanding  these  pas- 
sages, however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead  very  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  early  Christians.  This  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  St.  Paul's  statement  to  the  chief 
priests  and  council  (Acts  xxiii.  6  ;  Paul)  ;  and  it  is 
likewise  almost  implied  in  Christ's  teaching,  which 
does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as 
any  thing  new  (Mat.  xxii.  30 ;  Mk.  xii.  25  ;  Lk.  xx. 
34-36).  On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illustration 
of  the  ideas  in  the  Gospels,  as  distinguished  from 
any  mere  transmigration  of  souls  ;  and  the  peculiar 
phrase,  "  the  world  to  come  "  (compare  Mk.  x.  30, 
&c. ;  Eternal  4),  frequently  occurs  in  it. — III.  In 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  concern- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will,  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  very  prominent  position  which  they  occupy  in 
the  accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  nothing  vitally 
essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees 
seems  to  depend  on  those  opinions,  and  some  of  his 
expressions  are  Greek,  rather  than  Hebrew.  "  There 
were  three  sects  of  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "  which 
had  different  conceptions  respecting  human  affairs, 
of  which  one  was  called  Pharisees,  the  second  Sad- 
ducees,  and  the  third  Essenes.  The  Pharisees  say 
that  some  things,  and  not  all  things,  are  the  work 
of  fate ;  but  that  some  things  are  in  our  own  power 
to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  the  Essenes  declare  that 
fate  rules  all  things,  and  that  nothing  happens  to 
man  except  by  its  decree.  The  Sadducees,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  away  fate,  holding  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  naught,  and  that  human  affairs  do  not  de- 
pend upon  it ;  but  in  their  estimate  all  things  are  in 
the  power  of  ourselves,  as  being  ourselves  the  causes 
of  our  good  things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through 
our  own  inconsiderateness  "  (Jos.  xiii.  5,  §  9).  Jo- 
sephus also  says  of  the  Pharisees,  "  When  they  de- 
termine that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  they  do 
not  take  away  the  freedom  from  men  of  acting  as 
they  think  fit ;  since  their  notion  is,  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  a  temperament,  whereby  what 
He  wills  is  done,  but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act 
virtuously  or  viciously"  (xviii.  1,  §  3,  Whiston's 
translation).  "  These  ascribe  all  to  fate  (or  prov- 
idence), and  to  God ;  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what 
is  right  or  the  contrary,  is  principally  in  the  power 
of  men ;  although  fate  does  cooperate  in  every  ac- 
tion "  (B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  14,  "Whiston's  translation).  In 
reference  to  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Graetz  seems 
not  improbable,  that  the  real  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  practical  and 
political.  He  conjectures  that  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratical  Sadducees  in  their  wars  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters  of  policy 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  while  the  zealous 
Pharisees,  disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid  stress  on 
doing  what  seemed  to  be  right,  and  leaving  the 
event  to  God :  and  that  this  led  to  differences  in 
formal  theories  and  metaphysical  statements. — IV. 
In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism  among  the- 
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Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable  authority  for  the 
statement  that  it  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  at 
the  time  of  Christ  (Mat.  xxiii.  15);  and  attention  is 
now  called  to  it  on  account  of  its  probable  impor- 
tance in  having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity.  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ 
had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  civilized  world.  (Captivity  ;  Dispersion,  &c.) 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  place  at  Jerasa- 
lem,  "  from  every  region  under  heaven."  Admitting 
that  this  was  an  Oriental  hyperbole  (compare  Jn. 
xxi,  25),  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for 
it  in  fact  (Acts  ii.  5-11).  Now,  it  is  not  unlikelj', 
though  it  cannot  be  proved  from  Josephus  (xx.  2,  § 
8),  that  missions  and  organized  attempts  to  produce 
conversions,  although  unknown  to  Greek  philos- 
ophers, existed  among  the  Pharisees.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of 
synagogues  afforded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
cither  in  synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  pre- 
i^enting  new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2  ; 
Lk.  iv.  16).  (Stsagogue.)  Under  such  auspices 
the  proselytizing  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably 
stimulated  a  thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the 
Jews  to  theological  controversies.  Thus  there  ex- 
isted precedents  and  favoring  circumstances  for  ef- 
forts to  make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all 
missionaries  (Papl),  a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by 
education,  a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citi- 
zen by  birth,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  for  the  most  part  already  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate 
ritual-system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure 
spiritual  religion :  and  thus  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking  down 
every  barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to  unite  all  mankind  by 
the  brotherhood  of  a  common  Christianity.  Prose- 
lyte. 

Pha'rosb  (fr.  ITeb.)  =  Parosh  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

Phar'par  (fr.  Heb.,  probably  =  swift,  Ges.),  the 
second  of  the  two  "  rivers  of  Damascus  " — "  Abana 
and  Pharpar" — mentioned  by  Xaaman(2  K.  v.  12). 
The  two  principal  streams  in  the  district  of  Damas- 
cus are  the  Barada  (probably  =  Abana)  and  the 
^Awaj  (probably  =  Pharpar) : — in  fact,  there  are 
no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "river."  The 
northern  and  principal  branch  of  the  Mwa;  takes 
its  rise  in  a  deep  valley  beneath  the  brow  of  Her- 
mon,  where  are  a  number  of  small  fountains  whose 
waters  unite  beside  a  village  called  ^Arny,  the  name 
of  which  it  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
It  thence  runs  first  E.,  then  S.  by  Kefr  Hauwar  to 
Sasa,  whence,  having  received  anotht  r  stream  from 
the  W.,  it  flows  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  ulti- 
mately ending  in  the  Bahrd  ffijdneh,  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  three  lakes  or  swamps  of  Damascus, 
about  forty  miles  nearly  E.  S.  E.  of  the  point  at 
which  it  started.  A  deep  ravine  E.  of  Ilermon, 
sending  a  little  tributary  into  the  ^Awaj,  is  called 
Wadi/  Barbar,  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  name  Pharpar 
(Porter,  Damasau,  i.  299  ff.,  and  in  Kitto). 

Phar'zitcs  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
PiiAREz,  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Pha-s«'ab  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Paseah  2  (Neh.  vii.  51). 

Pha-se'lls  (Gr.),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  hence 
ascribed  by  ancient  writers  sometimes  to  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  Its  commerce  was  con- 
siderable in  the  sixth  century  B.  c,  for  in  the  reign 
'Of  Amasis  it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek  towns 
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which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  Uanseatic  confederacy  in  the  middle  ages.  In 
later  times  Phaselis  was  distinguished  as  a  resorr 
of  the  Pamphyhan  and  Cilician  pirates.  Phaseli 
itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or  100  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  by  a  low 
isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  lake,  now  a 
pestiferous  marsh.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  wen 
a  closed  port  and  a  roadstead,  and  on  the  westeii; 
a  larger  artificial  harbor,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out 
into  the  sea.  The  remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced 
to  a  considerable  extent  below  the  surface  of  thf 
water.  The  Phaselites  having  joined  the  piratical 
league,  lost  their  independence  and  their  town-lami> 
in  the  war  waged  by  the  Roman  consul  Publius  Se: 
vilius  Isauricus  in  77-75  b.  c.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  Cilician  piracy  and  the  Ski 
vilian  expedition  the  Romans  are  represented  ::- 
writing  to  Phaselis  and  other  places,  requiring  that 
Simon  the  high-priest  and  the  Jewish  people  should 
not  be  harmed,  and  that  all  Jewish  fugitive  criminals 
among  them  should  be  delivered  up  to  Simon  foi 
punishment  (1  Mc.  xv.  23). 

Plias'i-ron  (Gr.).  An  Arab  tribe,  "  the  childra 
of  Phasiron  "  (1  Mc.  ix.  66),  were  defeated  by  Jon 
athan. 
Phas'sa-ron  =  Pashur  (1  Esd.  v.  25). 
Phe'be  (L.  Fhcebe,  fr.  Gr.  Phoibe  =  pure,  bright 
radiant ;  an  epithet  of  Diana  or  of  the  moon),  c 
"  servant  of  the  Church  at  Cexchrea,"  commendeii 
to  the  Roman  Christians  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  "i 
succorer  of  many  and  of  myself  also  "  (Rom.  svi 
1,  2).     Deaconess. 

Phe-ni'ce,  or  Phe'nice  [-nis]  (L.  Phanke,  fr.  Or 
Phoinike  =  date-land,  L.  &  S. ;  see  Palm-tree).  1 
The  country  or  region  commonly  known  as  Phksi 
CIA  (Acts  xi.  19,  XV.  3).— 2.  (Gr.  Phoinix  =  date 
palm,  PALM-TKEE.)  Phcnicc,  more  properly  J'heiii. 
or  Phaeuix,  a  town  or  haven  in  Crete  on  the  south 
em  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  12).  The  haven  lay  "  towari 
the  S.  "W.  and  N.  W.,"  i.  e.  (so  Meyer)'  the  harbo 
formed  such  a  curve,  that  one  shore  stretched  awa] 
toward  the  N.  W.  and  another  toward  the  S.  W 
Another  explanation  is  given  under  Paul  (p.  8221 
Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  and  others  plac 
Phenice  at  the  modem  LtUro,  where  (so  Captaii 
Spratt)  "  is  the  only  bay  W.  of  Fair  Havens,  in  whici 
a  vessel  of  any  size  could  find  shelter  during  th 
winter  months." 

Pbe-ni'el-a  [fee-nish'e-ah  or  fee-nish'yah]  (L.  Pha 
nicia,  fr.  Gr.  =  date-land  or  palm-land  =  Phesice 
a  tract  of  country  of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  wer 
the  principal  cities,  to  the  N.  of  Pale-stine,  alon 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  bounded  b 
that  sea  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  mountain-range  o 
Lebanon  on  the  E.  The  native  name  of  Phenici 
was  KSna'an  (Canaan)  or  KnA,  signifying  loulan'. 
so  named  in  contrast  to  the  adjoining  Aram,  i.  ( 
highland,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The  lenpt 
of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Phenicia  was  nj 
plied  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  be  regardc 
under  different  a.spects  before  and  after  the  loss  o 
its  independence.  1.  What  may  be  termed  Phenici 
Proper  was  a  narrow,  undulating  plain,  extendin 
from  the  pass  of  Jidjt  el-Bemd  or  Abyad,  the  Pron 
onlorium  Album  (=  White  Promontory)  of  the  ai] 
cients,  about  six  miles  S.  of  Tyre,  to  the  Xahr  r 
Auwaly,  the  ancient  Bostrenus,  two  miles  N.  o 
Sidon.  The  plain  is  only  twenty-eight  nules  J 
length.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  a  mile;  hi 
near  Sidon  the  mountains  retreat  to  a  distance  o 
two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of  five  mih| 
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2.  A  still  longer  district,  which  afterward  became 
fairly  entitled  to  the  uame  of  Phenicia,  extended  up 
the  coast  to  a  point  marked  by  the  island  of  Aradus 
(Arvad),  and  by  Antaradus  toward  the  N. ;    the 
southern  boundary  remaifling  the  same  as  in  Phenicia 
Proper.     Phenicia,  thus  defined,  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  120  miles  in  length ;  while  its  breadth, 
between  Lebanon    and   the   sea,  never   exceeded 
twenty  miles,  and  was  generally  much  less.     Scarce- 
Iv  sixteen  geographical  miles  farther  N.  than  Sidon 
was  Berytus  (Berothah  ?),  with  a  roadstead  so  well 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  modern  navigation  that, 
4-  under  the  modern  name  of  Beirut,  it  has  eclipsed 
'E  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  for  Syria.    Still 
'  &rther  N.  was  Byblus  (Gebal,  now  Jebeil),  inhab- 
ited by  seamen  and  calkers.      Then  came  Tripolis 
(now   Tardbulus),  said  to   have  been   founded  by 
i^  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  with  three 
P  distinct  towns,  a  furlong  apart.     Toward  the  extreme 
»    point  N.  was  Aradus  itself  (Arvad),  situated,  like 
Tyre,  on  a  small  island  near  the  mainland,  and  found- 
ed by  exiles  from  Sidon.     The  whole  of  Phenicia 
'    Proper  is  well  watered  by  various  streams  from  the 
adjoining  hills,  the  two  largest  being  Nahr  el-Kdsimi- 
I   j^  (called  el-Litdny  in  its  upper  part;  probably  the 
ancient  Leontes),  a  few  miles  N.  of  Tyre,  and  the 
I    Bostrenus  already  mentioned.     The  soil  is  fertile 
(Palestine,  Botany,  &c.),  except  between  the  Bos- 
•    trenus  and  Beirut.     The  havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
aflForded  water  of  sufficient  depth  for  all  the  require- 
'    ments  of  ancient  navigation,  and  Lebanon,  in  its  ex- 
<    tensive  forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed  a  nearly 
.    inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building. — 
■    In  reference  to  the  period  when  the  Phexiciass  had 
lost  their  independence,  scarely  any  two  Greek  and 
'    Soman  writers  give  precisely  the  same  geographical 
boundaries  to  Phenicia.     Ptolemy  makes  the  river 
,    Eleutherus   (probably  the   Nahr  el-Kebir)   the  N. 
i    boundary,  and  the  river  Chorseus  (a  small  stream 
S.  of  Dor)  the  S.  boundary.     Strabo  represents  Phe- 
nicia as  the  district  between  Orthosia  (Orthosias) 
and  Pelusium  (Six).     In  the  0.  T.,  the  word  Pheni- 
cia does  not  occur.     In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  not  de- 
fined, though  "  Phexice  "  (=  Phenicia)  is  spoken  of 
aa  being,  with  Celostria,  under  one  military  com- 
mander (2  Mc.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8,  x.  11 ;  3  Mc.  i'ii.  15). 
In  the  N.  T.  "  Phenice  "  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts 
XL  19,  XV.  3,  and  "  Phenicia  "  only  in  xxi.  2 ;  but  not 
one  of  these  passages  aflFords  a  clew  as  to  how  far 
the  writer  deemed  Phenicia  to  extend. 

Pbe-nicians  [fee-nish'yanz]  =  the  race  who  in 
earUest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phexicia,  and 
who  were  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  peo- 
ple of  the  ancient   world.     Without   dwelling  on 
^.  matters  which  belong  more  strictly  to  the  articles 
'  Tyre  and   Sidox,  it   may  be  proper  to   touch  on 
certain  points  connected  with  the  language,  race, 
f  trade,  and  religion  of  the  Phenicians,  which  may 
tend  to  throw  light  on  BibUcal  history  and  litera- 
ture.— I.  The  Phenician  language  belonged  to  that 
family  of  languages  now  generally  called  Shemitic. 
(Shemitic  Laxgcages.)    It  is  in  fact  so  closely  allied 
to  Hebrew,  that  Phenician  and  Hebrew,  though  dif- 
ferent dialects,  mat  be  practically  regarded  as  the 
r  same  language.     This  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
j'  way : — 1.  Testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  the 
two  languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose 
j^time  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  lan- 
^Ruage.  2.  A  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
^^etnnhts  of  Plautus,  and  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
r^  translation  as  part  of  the  play,  is  intelligible  through 
^Hebrew  to  Hebrew  scholars.     3.  Very  many  Phe- 


nician and  Carthaginian  names  of  places  and  per- 
sons, destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin,  be- 
come significant  in  Hebrew.  4.  The  Phenician  in- 
scriptions preserved  to  the  present  day  can  all  be 
interpreted,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  through 
Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of  three  kinds : — 
1st,  on  gems  and  seals ;  2dly,  on  coins  of  the  Pheni- 
cians and  of  their  colonies;  3dly,  on  stone. — II. 
Concerning  the  original  race  to  which  the  Phenicians 
belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty,  be- 
cause they  are  found  already  established  along  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic 
history,  and  for  centuries  afterward  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  their  origin.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii. 
89),  they  said  of  themselves  in  his  time  that  they 
came  in  days  of  old  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  in  this  there  would  be  nothing  improbable,  as 
they  spoke  a  language  cognate  to  that  of  the  Ara- 
bians, who  inhabited  the  E.  coast  of  that  sea.  Still 
neither  the  truth  nor  the  falsehood  of  the  tradition 
can  now  be  proved.  But  there  is  one  point  respect- 
ing their  race  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar  in- 
terest as  bearing  on  the  Jews,  viz.  that  the  Pheni- 
cians were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaanites.  This 
remarkable  fiict,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
language  of  the  Phenicians,  leads  to  some  interest- 
ing results,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following 
circumstances : — 1.  The  native  name  of  Phexicia 
was  Canaan  =r  lowland.  This  name  was  well  given 
to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  elevated 
mountain-range  adjoining.  2.  Augustine  states  that 
the  peasants  in  his  part  of  Africa  (the  Carthaginian 
Phenicians),  if  asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would 
answer,  in  Punic  or  Phenician,  "  Canaanites."  3. 
The  names  of  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan— not  only  when  the  Israelites  invaded  it,  but 
likewise  previously,  when  "  there  were  yet  but  a  few 
of  them,"  and  Abraham  is  said  to  have  visited  it — 
were  Phenician  or  Hebrew :  e.  g.  Abimelech  :=  Father 
of  the  king  (Gen.  xx.  2) ;  Melchizedek  =  King  of 
righteoiMness  (xiY.  18);  Kirjath-sepher  =  city  of  IJie 
book  (Josh.  XV.  15). — III.  In  regard  to  the  Phenician 
trade,  as  connected  with  the  Israelites,  the  following 
points  are  worthy  of  notice :  1.  Up  to  the  time  of 
David,  not  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  single  harbor  on  the  sea-coast;  they 
could  not  therefore  become  a  commercial  people. 
But  when  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an  opening 
for  trade  was  aflforded  to  the  Israelites.  The  com- 
mand of  Ezion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
enabled  them  to  engage  in  the  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea.  As  they  were  novices,  however,  at  sailing,  as 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  its  currents, 
winds,  and  rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modern 
sailors,  and  as  the  Phenicians,  during  the  period  of 
the  independence  of  Edom,  were  probably  allowed 
to  trade  from  Ezion-geber,  it  was  politic  in  Solomon 
to  permit  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre  to  have  docks,  and 
build  ships  at  Ezion-geber  on  condition  that  his  sail- 
ors and  vessels  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience. (Hiram;  Ophir;  Tarshish.)  2.  After 
the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the  curtain  falls  on 
any  commercial  relation  between  the  Israelites  and 
Phenicians  until  it  is  intimated  that  Israelites  were 
sold  as  slaves  by  Phenicians.  It  was  a  custom  in 
antiquity,  when  one  nation  went  to  war  against  an- 
other, for  merchants  to  be  present  in  one  or  other 
of  the  hostile  camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners 
of  war  as  slaves  (1  Mc.  iii.  41 ;  2  Mc.  v.  14).  Now, 
this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  a  threatening  manner 
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against  the  Phenicians  by  the  prophets  (Joel  iii.  4, 
and  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  800  b.  c.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  state  of  things  may  be  thus 
explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  relation  between 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  Phenicians  (comp.  1 
K.  xvi.  31).  Jehoshaphat's  attempt  to  renew  the 
tbade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  failed,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah,  and  established  its  independence ;  so 
that  if  the  Phenicians  wished  to  dispatch  trading- 
vessels  from  Ezion-geber,  Edom  was  the  power  which 
it  was  mainly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  and  not 
Judah.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Phenicians 
seem  not  only  to  have  purchased  and  sold  again  as 
slaves,  and  probably  in  some  instances  to  have  kid- 
napped, inhabitants  of  Judah,  but  even  to  have  sold 
them  to  their  enemies  the  Edomites.  3.  The  only 
other  notice  in  the  0.  T.  of  trade  between  the  Phe- 
nicians and  the  Israelites  is  in  Ezekiel's  account  of 
the  trade  of  Tyre(Ez.  xxvii.  17).  While  this  ac- 
count supplies  valuable  information  respecting  the 
various  commercial  dealings  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Phenician  cities,  it  likewise  makes  direct  mention 
of  the  exports  to  it  from  Palestine.  (Balm; 
Honey  ;  Oil  ;  Wheat.)  Heeren  {historical  Re- 
searches, ii.  117)  suggests,  that  the  fiict  of  Palestine 
being,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phenicia,  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  between 
the  two  countries.  (Colors;  Commerce;  Glass.) — 
IV.  The  reltf/ion  of  the  Phenicians  is  a  subject  of 
vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in  details, 
but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing  upon  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As 
opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Pantheistical  per- 
sonification of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its  most 
philosophical  shadowing  forth  of  the  Supreme  pow- 
ers, it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the  male  and 
female  principles  of  production.  In  its  popular 
form,  it  was  especially  a  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have  been  expressed 
according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the  seven  planets — 
the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most  natural, 
form  of  idolatry  ever  presented  to  the  human  imagi- 
nation. These  planets,  however,  were  not  regarded 
as  lifeless  globes  of  matter,  obedient  to  physical 
laws,  but  as  intelligent  animated  powers,  influencing 
the  human  will,  and  controlling  human  destinies. 
(AsHERAH ;  Ashtoreth;  Baal, 
&c.)  It  will  be  proper  here 
to  point  out  certain  effects 
which  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  worshipped  in  Phe 
nicia  produced  upon  the  He- 
brews. 1.  Their  worship  was 
a  constant  temptation  to  Poly- 
theism and  IDOLATRY.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Phenicians,  as  a  great  com- 
mercial people,  were  more  gcn- 
enilly  intelligent,  and  as  we 
should  now  say  civilized,  than 
the  inland  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  Palestine.  When  the 
simple-minded  Jews,  therefore, 
came  in  contact  with  a  people 
more  versatile,  and,  apparent- 
ly, more  enlightened  than 
themselves,  but  who  neverthe 
less,  either  in  a  philosophical 
or  in  a  popular  form,  admit- 
ted a  system  of  Polytheism, 


an  influence  would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tend- 
ing to  make  them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to 
their  own  one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendent 
His  attributes,  as  unsocial  and  morose.  (Solomox  ; 
Ahab,  &c.)  2.  The  Phenician  religion  was  likewise  in 
other  respects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
lestine, being  in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing'. 
For  example,  it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  superstition 
of  burning  children  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phenician  "oil 
(Jer.  xix.  5,  comp.  xxxii.  35).  Again,  parts  of  the 
Phenician  religion,  especially  the  worship  of  Astarto 
(Ashtoreth),  tended  to  encourage  dissoluteness  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  even  to  sanctify  impuri- 
ties of  the  most  abominable  description.  (Harlot  ; 
Sodomite.) — V.  The  most  important  intellectual  in- 
vention of  man,  that  of  Jetlei-s,  was  universally  as- 
serted by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  the  Phenicians  to  the  Greeks  (Hdt.  v. 
57,  58).  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to  believe, 
as  many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  Pheni- 
cians inrfn/(?t/ letters  (Luean,  Pkarsalia,  iii.  220, 221). 
Shemitic  Laxgpages;  Writing. 

Plicr'e-sitCS  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Perizzites  (1  Esd.  viii. 
69 ;  compare  Ezr.  ix.  1). 

Pher'e-zite,  Phcr'e-zites  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Pebizzite, 
Perizzites  (Jd.  v.  16  ;  2  Esd.  i.  21). 

*  Phi-be'seth  =  Pi-beseth  (Ez.  xxx.  17,  in  some 
copies). 

Phi'ehol  [-kol]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  moiUh  of  all,  i.  e. 
all-commanding,  Ges.),  chief  captain  of  the  army 
of  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar  in 
the  days  of  both  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  23)  and 
Isaac  (xxvi.  26).  Phichol  may  be  (so  Kitto,  Ayre, 
&c.)  an  official  title  borne  by  different  persons  (com- 
pare Abimelech,  Rab-mag,  &c.). 

Plii!-a-del'plii-a  [-fe-ah  ;  in  L.  pron.  fil-a-del-fi'ah] 
(L.  fr.  Gr.  =  city  of  brotherly  loi'e,  L.  k  S.),  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  Kutal-tkau- 
mene  (i.  e.  entirely  burnt),  built  by  Attains  II.  Phil- 
adelphus,  king  of  Pergamos,  probably  as  a  mart  for 
the  great  wine-producing  region  (the  Katakekawnr- 
ne),  which  was  500  stades  (about  60  miles)  long  and 
400 broad.  It  was  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt. 
Tmolus,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  A  in- 
e-ffhiul  Sou  (a  river,  probably  =  the  Cogamus  of  an- 
tiquity), and  was  27  miles  S.  E.  of  Sardis.  Phil- 
adelphia came  under  the  Roman  power  with  the  res| 
of  this  region  (Asia)  b.  c.  133.     It  was  taken  by 
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the  Turks  under  Bajazet  I.  a.  d.  1390,  having  made 
a  gallant  defence,  and  held  out  against  them  longer 
than  anj'  other  town  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  still  rep- 
resented by  a  town  called  Allahs/iehr  {city  of  God.) ' 
Its  elevation  is  952  feet  above  the  sea.  The  region 
around  is  highly  volcanic,  and,  geologically  speak- 
ing, belongs  to  the  district  of  Phrygia  Kalakekavr 
meni,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  it  lies.  The 
original  population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have 
been  Macedonian.  There  was,  as  appears  from  Rev. 
iiL  9,  a  synagogue  of  Hellenizing  Jews  there,  as 
well  as  a  Christian  church.  The  locality  continued 
to  be  subject  to  constant  earthquakes  which,  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  rendered  even  the  town-walls  of 
Philadelphia  unsafe.  The  expense  of  reparation 
was  constant,  and  hence  perhaps  the  poverty  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  (Rev.  iii.  8). 

Phl-lar'ehes  [-keez]  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  see  below).  This 
word  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  A.  V.  in  2  Mc. 
viiL  32,  where  it  is  really  the  name  of  an  office  = 
the  commander  of  the  cavalri/. 

PiiMe'moil  (Gr.  loving,  affectionate),  the  Christian 
to  whom  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  in  behalf  of 
OxESiMCS.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Colosse, 
or  at  all  events  lived  in  that  city  when  the  apostle 
wrote  to  him  ;  for  Onesimus  and  Archippus  whom 
Paul  associates  with  Philemon  in  Phn.  1,  2,  were 
Colossians  (Col.  iv.  9,  17).  It  is  related  that  Phile- 
mon became  bishop  of  Colosse,  and  died  as  a  mar- 
tyr under  Xero.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  prop- 
erty and  influence,  the  head  of  a  numerous  house- 
hold, and  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  toward 
his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general  (Phn.  4-7).  He 
was  indebted  to  the  Apostle  Paul  for  his  personal 
participation  in  the  Gospel  (ver.  19).  It  is  not  cer- 
tain under  what  circumstances  they  became  known 
to  each  other.  It  is  evident  that,  on  becoming  a 
disciple,  he  gave  no  common  proof  of  the  sincerity 
and  power  of  his  faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Epistle  to  him  (ver.  5,  7,  21,  &c.),  is  one 
of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred  record  makes  known 
to  us  (so  Prof  Hackett). 

Phi-le'mon  (see  above),  the  E-pis'tle  of  Paul  to, 
one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians, Philippians)  which  the  apostle  wrote  during 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  (Colossians,"  Epis- 
tle TO.)  The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed 
with  much  precision.  The  apostle  at  the  close  of 
the  letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation. 
Presuming  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  such  an  ex- 
pectation, and  that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the 
result,  we  may  conclude  that  this  letter  was  written 
by  him  about  a.  d.  63,  or  early  in  a.  d.  64. — ^Xothing 
is  wanted  to  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle. 
The  external  testimony  is  unimpeachable.  Ignatius 
thrice  uses  the  Greek  phrase  translated  in  Phn.  20, 
"Let  me  have  joy  of  thee."  The  Canon  of  Mura- 
tori  enumerates  this  as  one  of  Paul's  Epistles.  Ter- 
tullian  alludes  to  it  as  admitted  by  Marcion  into  his 
collection.  Origen  and  Eusebius  include  it  among 
the  universally  acknowledged  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  times.  The  style  and  historical  allusions 
of  the  Epistle  accord  with  its  being  from  Paul. 
Baur  would  divest  it  of  its  historical  character, 
and  make  it  the  personified  illustration,  from  some 


'  Rev.  H.  Christmas  (in  Fairbaim)  eava  the  Turkish 
name  -  is  not  Allah  Stiehr  (GOiTg  city),  but  Ala  Shetir  or 
^_^  AUa  Shehr  {the  beavfifid  city).'''  It  is  not  venerated  by  the 
;■  Turks,  but  Its  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  especially 
/  When  viewed  from  the  N.  E.,  being  principally  built  on 
'p  four  or  five  hills,  regular  in  figure.  like  truncated  pyra- 
;  Biids.  The  modern  town,  ill-l)nilt  and  dirtv.  contains 
^^«(sarly  15,000  inhabitants,  one-fifth  Greek  Christians. 
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later  writer,  of  the  idea  that  Christianity  unites  and 
equalizes  in  a  higher  sense  those  whom  outward 
circumstances  have  separated.  But  he  does  not 
impugn  the  external  evidence,  and  his  linguistic  ob- 
jections to  Paul's  authorship  must  be  pronounced 
unfounded  and  frivolous. — The  occasion  and  object 
are  indicated  by  the  letter  itself.  Paul,  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  master  (Philemon)  and  the 
servant  (Onesimus),  was  anxious  naturally  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  them.  He  wished  also  to 
give  Philemon  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
Christian  love  in  the  treatment  of  Onesimus,  and 
his  regard  for  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul 
used  his  influence  with  Onesimus  (ver.  12)  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  Colosse,  and  place  himself  again  at 
the  disposal  of  his  master.  On  his  departure,  Paul 
put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that  Ones- 
imus was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received  not  as  a  servant, 
but  above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as 
the  representative  and  equal  in  that  respect  of  the 
apostle  himself,  and  worthy  of  the  same  considera- 
tion and  love.  He  identifies  himself  with  Onesimus, 
intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child,  promises  repa- 
ration if  he  had  done  any  wrong,  demands  for  him 
not  only  a  remission  of  all  penalties,  but  the  recep- 
tion of  sympathy,  affection.  Christian  brotherhood, 
and  while  he  solicits  these  favors  for  another,  con- 
sents to  receive  them  with  the  same  gratitude  and 
sense  of  obligation  as  if  they  were  bestowed  on  him- 
self.— The  nsult  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  may  be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  the  apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was  not 
unavailing.  Surely,  no  fitting  response  to  his  plead- 
ings for  Onesimus  could  involve  less  than  a  cessa- 
tion of  every  thing  oppressive  and  harsh  in  his  civil 
condition,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to 
mitigate  or  neutralize  the  evils  of  a  legalized  system 
of  bondage,  as  well  as  a  cessation  of  every  thing 
which  violated  his  rights  as  a  Christian.  Many  of 
the  best  critics  construe  expressions  in  ver.  14  and 
21  as  conveying  a  distinct  expectation  on  the  part 
of  Paul  that  Philemon  would  liberate  Onesimus. 
Xearly  all  agree  that  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
confer  on  him  that  favor,  even  if  not  requested  in 
words,  after  such  an  appeal  to  his  humanity  and 
justice.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  an  cesthetical 
character  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
Epistles.  It  is  a  model  of  delicacy  and  skill.  The 
writer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome ;  but 
Paul  showed  a  degree  of  self-denial  and  a  tact  in 
dealing  with  them,  which  in  being  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion could  hardly  be  greater  (so  Prof.  Hackett, 
original  author  of  this  article).  Bible  ;  Canon  ; 
Epistle  ;  Inspiration  ;  New  Testament. 

Phi-le'tns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  to  be  loved,  worthy  of  love, 
L.  &  S.),  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymeneus,  with 
whom  he  is  associated  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  "They  ap- 
pear," says  Waterland,  "  to  have  believed  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  0.  T.,  but  misinterpreted  them,  allego- 
rizing away  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
resolving  it  all  into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  de- 
livering over  unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a  form 
of  excommunication  declaring  the  person  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  heathen ;  and  in  the  apostolical 
age  it  was  accompanied  with  supernatural  or  mirac- 
ulous effects  upon  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so 
delivered."  According  to  Walchius,  they  made  "  re- 
surrection" :=  the  knowledge  and  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion. The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hymeneus  oc- 
cur separately  among  those  of  Cesar's  household 
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whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome. 

Phil'ip  (fr.  Gr.  Pkilippos  =.fond  of  horses,  L.  &; 
S.).     I.  Father  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mc.  i. 

I,  vi.  2) ;  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  359-336.-2.  A 
Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  governor 
at  Jerusalem  (about  b.  c.  170),  where  he  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  toward  the  Jews  (2  Mc.  v.  22,  vi, 

I I,  viii.  8) ;  commonly  identified  with— 3.  The  foster- 
brother  (ix.  29)  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whom  the 
king  upon  his  death-bed  appointed  regent  of  Syria 
and  guardian  of  his  son  AntiochcsV.,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Ltsias  1  (b.  c.  164).  He  returned  from  Persia 
to  assume  the  government,  and  occupied  Antioch, 
which  Lysias  stormed  (1  Mc.  vi.  14,  15,  55,  56,  63). 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Lysias  (so  Jos.  xii.  9,  §  Y  ; 
compare  2  Mc.  xiii.  23) ;  but  2  Mc.  ix.  29  says,  he 
went  into  Egypt  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — I.  Philip  V.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  220-179.  His  wide  and  success- 
ful endeavors  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  Mace- 
donian dominion  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Romans,  then  engaged  in  the  critical  war  with  Car- 
thage. In  1  Mc.  viii.  5,  the  defeat  of  Philip  at 
Cynoscephalae  (b.  c.  197)  is  coupled  with  that  of 
Perseus  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

PbU'ip  (see  above)  the  1-pos'Ue  (see  Apostle)  was 
of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  ( Jn.  i. . 
44),  and  apparently  was  among  the  Galilean  peasants 
of  that  district  who  flocked  to  hear  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  manner  in  which  St. 
John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of  the 
self-same  words  with  which  Andrew  had  brought  to 
Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had  at  last  ap- 
peared, all  indicate  a  previous  friendship  with  the 
sons  of  Jona  and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent  par- 
ticipation in  their  Messianic  hopes  (so  Prof  Plump- 
tre,  original  author  of  this  article).  The  close  union 
of  the  two  in  Jn.  vi.  and  xiL  suggests  that  he  may 
have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  tidings  that  the  hope 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement  that  Jesus  found 
him  ( Jn.  i.  43)  implies  a  previous  seeking.  To  him 
first  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  disciples  were  spoken 
the  words  "  Follow  me."  As  soon  as  he  has  learned 
to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  communicate  his 
discovery  to  another  who  had  also  shared  the  same 
expectations.  He  speaks  to  Nathanael,  probably 
on  his  arrival  in  Cana  (compare  xxi.  2),  as  though 
they  had  not  seldom  communed  together,  of  the  in- 
timations of  a  divine  kingdom  which  they  found  in 
their  sacred  books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he, 
like  his  friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile."  In  the  lists  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  his  name  is  as 
uniformly  at  the  head  of  the  second  group  of  four, 
as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first  (Mat.  x. 
3 ;  Mk.  iii.  18;  Lk.  vi.  14);  and  the  facts  recorded 
by  St.  John  give  the  reason  of  this  priority.  Philip, 
apparently,  was  among  the  first  company  of  dis- 
ciples who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commence- 
ment of  His  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  and 
on  His  first  appearance  as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem 
(Jn.  ii.).  When  John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the 
work  of  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom 
required  a  new  company  of  preachers,  we  may  be- 
lieve that  he,  like  his  companions  and  friends,  re- 
ceived a  new  call  to  a  more  constant  discipleship 
(Mat.  iv.  18-22).  When  the  Twelve  were  specially 
set  apart  for  their  office,  he  was  numbered  among 
tl)cm.  The  first  three  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more 
of  him  individually.     St.  John  records  a  few  signifi- 


cant utterances.  Clement  of  Alexandria  assumes 
that  Philip  was  the  disciple  who  said  "  Lord,  suffer 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father  "  (Mat.  viii.  21). 
Jesus,  before  feeding  the  5,000,  asked  Pliilip,  in 
order  to  prove  him,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread 
that  these  may  eat?"  Philip's  answer,  "  Two  hun- 
dred pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  suflScient  for  them 
that  every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little,"  shows  how 
little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine  power 
that  followed  ( Jn.  vi.  5  flF.).  Some  Gentile  proselytes 
("  Greeks,"  A.  V.),  who  had  come  to  keep  the  Pass- 
over at  Jerusalem,  desired  to  see  Jesus.  "  Philip 
eometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and  again  Andrew  and 
Philip  tell  Jesus  "  (xii.  20-22).  It  was  part  of  his 
childlike  simplicity  to  express  the  craving,  "  Lord, 
show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."  And  the 
answer  belonged  especially  to  him.  He  had  been 
eager  to  send  others  to  see  Jesus.  He  had  thought 
of  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  some- 
thing else  than  the  Truth,  Righteousness,  Love,  that 
he  had  w  itnessed  in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so 
long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
me,  Philip  ?  He,  that  hath  se^n  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father.  How  sayest  thou,  lhe}i,  Show  us  the  Father?  " 
(xiv.  8,  9).  No  other  fact  connected  with  the  name 
of  Philip  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  His  close  re- 
lation to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might 
lead  us  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed 
disciples  in  the  list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias (xxi.).  He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  After  this,  all  is  uncer- 
tain and  apocryphal.  He  is  mentioned  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  as  having  had  a  wife  and  children, 
and  as  having  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ters instead  of  binding  them  to  vows  of  chastity, 
and  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  borne 
witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives,  but  had  not  died 
what  was  commonly  looked  on  as  a  martyr's  death. 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  speaks  of  him  as 
having  fallen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as 
having  had  two  daughters  who  had  grown  old  un- 
married, and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of  inspira- 
tion, who  had  died  at  Ephesus.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, in  this  mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to 
be  some  confusion  between  the  apostle  and  Philip 
THE  Evangelist.  The  apocryphal  Acts  of  Philip 
are  utterly  wild  and  fantastic.  Different  traditions 
represent  Phrygia,  Greece  and  Parthia,  and  Scythia, 
as  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

Phll'lp  (see  above)  the  E-Ttn'ge-list  (see  Evakoe- 
list)  is  first  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  disciples 
in  Acts  vL  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  appointed  to 
superintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food  and  alms, 
and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  and  partiality. 
(Deaco.v.)  The  persecution,  of  which  Saul  was  tin' 
leader,  must  have  stopped  the  "  daily  ministration* " 
of  the  Church.  The  teachers  who  had  been  most 
prominent  were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  ami 
Philip  was  among  them.  The  city  of  Samaria  i.s 
the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).  He  is  the 
precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen  has 
been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather  than 
to  that  of  an  apostle,  to  take  that  first  step  in  the 
victory  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expansion  ot 
the  Church,  according  to  its  Lord's  command.  The 
scene  which  brings  Phi.ip  and  Simon  the  Sorcerer 
(Simon  Maocs)  into  contact  with  each  other,  in 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  power 
over  nature  greater  than  his  own,  is  interesiii  _', 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  the  hercsiai<-ii 
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than  to  that  of  the  Evangelist.  This  step  is  fol- 
lowed by  another.  He  is  directed  by  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  led  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  A  chariot 
passes  by  in  which  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose 
complexion  or  dress  showed  him  to  be  a  native  of 
Ethiopia.  This  Ethiopian  eunuch,  converted  through 
Philip's  instrumentality,  is  then  baptized  by  him. 
A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  Pliilip  continued  his 
work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  among 
the  other  cities  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to 
Cksarea.  Here,  for  a  long  period,  not  less  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
Gesarea,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
his  activity.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T. 
is  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. To  his  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to 
them,  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for  shelter. 
He  has  four  daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of 
prophetic  utterance,  and  who  apparently  give  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  teaching  instead  of  entering 
on  the  life  of  home  (xxi.  8,  9).  He  is  visited  by 
the  prophets  and  elders  of  Jerusalem.  (Agabcs  ; 
Paul.)  One  tradition  places  the  scene  of  his  death 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  (Philip  the  Apostle)  ;  an- 
other makes  him  end  his  days  at  Cesarea ;  accord- 
ing to  another,  he  died  bishop  of  Tralles.  The 
house  in  which  he  and  his  daughters  had  lived  was 
pointed  out  to  travellers  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 

Philip  Her'od  (see  above,  and  Herod)  L,  II. 
Herod  IV.,  V. 

Phi-lip'pl  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  named  from  Philip  1 ;  see 
below),  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  a  plain  between  the 
ranges  of  Pangseus  and  Hamus,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  N.  W.  of  the  island  of  Thasos. 
St.  Paul,  on  his  first  visit  to  Macedonia  with  Silas, 
embarked  at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run  to  Samo- 
thrace,  and  from  thence  to  Neapolis  (the  port  of 
Philippi),  which  he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts 
xvi.  11).  A  steep  track,  following  mainly  the  course 
of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads  from  Neapolis  over  a 
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Ruins  nt  Philippi.— From  Devereui's  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean 

line  of  hills  anciently  called  Symbolum  to  Philippi, 
the  solitary  pass  being  about  1,600  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Between  the  foot  of  Symbolum  and  the 
site  of  Philippi,  two  Turkish  cemeteries  are  passed, 
the  gravestones  of  which  are  all  derived  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  nearly  off  against  the 
one  first  reached,  toward  the  middle  of  the  plain,  is 


the  modem  Turkish  village  Bereketli.  This,  though 
some  miles  distant  (so  Prof.  Hackett),  is  the  nearest 
village  to  the  ancient  ruins,  which  are  not  at  the 
present  time  inhabited  at  all.  Near  the  second 
cemetery  are  some  ruins  on  a  slight  eminence,  and 
also  a  khan.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  mile 
or  two  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river-bed 
sixty-six  feet  wide,  through  which  a  winter  torrent 
flows.  The  walls  may  still  be  traced.  Their  direc- 
tion is  adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream ;  and  at 
350  feet  from  its  margin  is  a  gap  indicating  where 
the  gate  once  was,  probably  the  gate  at  which  Paul 
and  his  company  entered,  and  by  whicli  they  went 
out  to  the  "  prayer-meeting  "  on  the  river-bank  where 
they  became  acquainted  with  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  13  ff.). 
At  Philippi  the  "  damsel  with  a  spirit  of  divination  " 
having  been  dispossessed,  Paul  and  Silas  were  sum- 
marily seized  and  imprisoned.  Philippi  was  "  a  chief 
city  of  the  province  of  Macedonia  "  (Hackett,  &c.), 
or  "  the  first  city  of  the  district  of  Macedonia  to 
which  Paul  came  "  (so  Conybeare  &  Howson,  Winer, 
&c.),  not  (as  the  A.  V,  text  renders)  "the  chief  city 
of  that  part  of  Macedonia  "  (1 2).  Paul  visited  Phi- 
lippi probably  twice  subsequently  (xx.  1,  2,  6),  and 
wrote  to  the  Christians  there  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (see  next  article).  The  Philippi  which 
he  visited  was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Augus- 
tus, and  the  remains  which  strew  the  ground  are  no 
doubt  derived  from  that  city.  On  this  plain  had 
been  fought  (b.  c.  42)  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated  by  Octavius  (Au- 
gustus) and  Antony.  The  establishment  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia  was  probably  not  exactly  on  the  same 
site,  but  may  have  been  on  the  elevation  near  the 
second  cemetery.  Philip,  when  he  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  site,  found  there  a  town  named  Datus  or 
Datum,  probably  in  its  origin  a  factory  of  the  Phe- 
nicians,  who  were  the  first  that  worked  the  gold- 
mines in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neighboring 
Thasos.  The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of 
course  tlie  origin  of  so  large  a  city  os  Philippi,  but 
the  plain  in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
The  ipostion  too  was  on  the  main 
road  from  Rome  to  Asia,  the  Eg- 
natian  Way,  which  from  Thessa- 
lonica  to  Constantinople  followed 
the  same  course  as  the  existing 
post-road.  The  ruins  of  Philippi 
are  spread  over  several  acres, 
but  present  no  striking  feature 
except  two  lofty  gateways,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Traces  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, theatre,  or  stadium — for 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  which 
— are  also  visible  in  the  direction 
of  the  hills  on  the  N.  E.  side.  In- 
scriptions both  in  the  Latin  and 
Q  Greek  languages,  but  more  gen- 
erally in  the  former,  are  found. 
Plii-lip'pi-ans  (  =  people  [i.  e. 
Christians]  o/Philippi),  E-pis'tle 
to  tlic.  1.  The  canonical  au- 
thorit}',  Pauline  authorship  and 
integrity  of  this  Epistle  have 
been  almost  unanimously  acknowledged.  Marcion 
(a.  d.  140)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon  held  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Church  touching  the  autliority 
of  this  Epistle:  it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment;  among  the  "  acknowledged  "  books  in  Euse- 
bius ;  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d. 
365,  and  the  Sj-nod  of  Hippo,  393 ;  and  in  all  sub- 
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sequent  lists,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  ver- 
sions. Even  contemporary  evidence  may  be  claimed 
for  it.  Philippian  Christians  who  had  contributed 
to  the  collections  for  St.  Paul's  support  at  Rome, 
who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  return 
of  Epaphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive  at  Philippi  when 
Polycarp  wrote  (a.  d.  107)  his  letter  to  them,  in 
which  he  refers  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  as  a  well-known 
distinction  belonging  to  the  Philippian  Church.  It 
is  quoted  as  St.  Paul's  by  Irena;us,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Tertullian.  A  quotation  from  it  (Phil. 
H.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.  d.  177.  The  testimonies  of 
later  writers  are  innumerable.  (Canon.) — 2.  Where 
written.  The  constant  tradition  that  this  Epistle 
was  written  at  Rome,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  captivity, 
was  impugned  first  by  Oeder  (1731),  who,  disregard- 
ing the  facfethat  the  apostle  was  in  prison  (i.  7,  13, 
14)  when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Corinth ; 
and  then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz  (1829),  Bottger 
(1837),  and  Rilliet  (1841),  in  whose  opinion  the 
Epistle  was  written  during  the  apostle's  confinement 
at  Cesarea(Acts  xxiv.  23) ;  but  the  references  to  the 
"palace"  (Gr.  praitorioii,  Phil.  i.  13;  see  Pbetori- 
cm),  and  to  "  Cesar's  household  "  (iv.  22),  to  his  ex- 
treme uncertainty  of  life  connected  with  the  decision 
of  his  case  (i.  19,  20,  ii.  17,  iii.  10),  and  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Gospel  (i.  12-18),  seem  to  point  to  Rome 
rather  than  to  Cesarea. — 3.  When  written.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  at  Rome  during 
the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  it  could  not  have  been  written  long  before 
the  end  of  the  two  years ;  for  the  distress  of  the 
Philippians  on  account  of  Epaphroditus'  sickness 
was  known  at  Rome  when  the  Epistle  was  written  ; 
St.  Luke  was  evidently  absent  from  Rome ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  obvious  from  Phil.  i.  20,  that  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  critical, 
and  we  know  that  it  became  more  precarious  as  the 
two  years  drew  to  a  close.  In  a.  d.  62  the  infamous 
Tigellinus  succeeded  Burrus  the  upright  Pretorian 
prefect  in  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  person  ;  and  the 
marriage  to  Nero  of  Poppsea,  who  had  become  a 
Jewish  proselyte,  brought  his  imperial  judge  under  an 
influence  which,  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to  St.  Paul. 
Assuming  that  St.  Paul's  acquittal  and  release  took 
place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians early  in  that  year. — 4.  The  uriter^s  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Fhilippianft.  Philippi  was  endeared  to 
St.  Paul,  not  only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkable 
miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also 
by  the  successful  exercise  of  his  missionary  activity 
after  a  long  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  consequences 
of  his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory  (Phil.  i.  30)  after  eleven  years. 
Leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  to  watch  over  the  infant 
Church,  Paul  and  Silas  went  to  Thcssalonica  (1  Th. 
ii.  2),  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the 
Philippians  (Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southward. 
After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent  cliiefly  at  Corinth 
and  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  escaping  from  the  incensed 
worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  passed  through 
Uacedonia,  a.  n.  67,  on  his  way  to  Greece,  accom- 
panied by  the  Epbesians  Tychicus  and  Trophimus, 
and  probably  visited  Philippi  for  the  second  time, 
and  was  there  joined  by  Timothy  (Acts  xx.  1,  2). 
He  wrote  at  Philippi  2  Cor.  (Corinthians,  Second 
Epistle  to  the.)  On  returning  from  Greece  he  again 
found  a  refuge  among  his  faithful  Philippians,  where 
he  spent  some  days  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  a.  d. 


68,  with  St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  him  when  he 
sailed  from  Ncapolis  (xx.  8-6).  Once  more,  in  his 
Roman  captivity  (a.  d.  62)  their  care  of  him  revived 
again.  They  sent  Epaphroditus,  bearing  their  alms 
for  the  apostle's  support,  and  ready  also  to  tender 
his  personal  service  (Phil.  ii.  25). — 5.  Scope  and  con- 
tents of  the  Epistle.  St.  Paul's  aim  in  writing  is 
plainly  this :  while  acknowledging  the  alms  of  the 
Philippians  and  the  personal  services  of  their  mes- 
senger, to  give  them  some  information  respecting  his 
own  condition,  and  some  advice  respecting  theirs. 
After  the  inscription  (i.  1,2)  in  which  Timothy  as 
the  second  father  of  the  Church  is  joined  with  Poul, 
he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-26),  his  pray- 
ers, care,  and  wishes  for  his  Philippians,  with  the 
troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
his  hope  of  eventually  seeing  them  again.  Then  (i. 
27-ii.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particular  vir- 
tues which  he  would  rejoice  to  see  them  practising 
at  the  present  time.  He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good 
report  of  them  (ii.  19-30),  either  by  sending  Tim- 
othy, or  by  going  himself  to  them,  as  he  now  sends 
Epaphroditus  whose  diligent  service  is  highly  com- 
mended. Reverting  (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy 
which  runs  through  the  preceding  descriptions  and 
exhortations— as  in  i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2, 16, 17, 18,  28— 
he  bids  them  take  heed  that  their  joybei«/AcZor</, 
and  warns  them,  as  he  had  often  previously  warned 
them  (probably  in  his  last  two  visits),  against  admit- 
ting itinerant  Judaizing  teachers,  the  tendency  of 
whose  doctrine  was  toward  a  vain  confidence  in  mere 
earthly  things ;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts  them 
to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly  but  en- 
tirely in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in  their 
Christian  course,  with  the  Resurrection-day  con- 
stantly before  their  minds.  Again  (iv.  1-9),  advert- 
ing to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers,  he 
beseeches  them,  even  with  personal  appeals,  to  he 
firm,  united,  joj'ful  in  the  Lord ;  to  be  full  of  prayer 
and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as  must  approve 
itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  Lastly  (iv.  10- 
23),  he  thanks  them  for  tlie  contribution  sent  by 
Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  concludes  with 
salutations  and  a  benediction. — 6.  Effect  of  the  Epis- 
tle. We  have  no  account  of  the  reception  of  this 
Epistle  by  the  Philippians.  Except  doubtful  tradi- 
tions that  Erastus  was  their  first  bishop,  and  with 
Lydia  and  Parmenas  was  martyred  in  their  city, 
nothing  is  recorded  of  them  for  the  next  forty-four 
years.  About  a.  d.  107  Ignatius  was  conducted 
through  Philippi  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
Soon  after  a  letter  came  from  Polycarp  of  Smyrna, 
which  accompanied,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
of  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  in  the  possession  of  the  Church 
at  Smyrna.  Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  im- 
mediate eflTect  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  on  the  Philippi- 
ans, yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  form 
the  character  of  their  Church,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from  Pol ycarp's  Epistle 
that  the  Church,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gui- 
dance of  the  apostle,  had  passed  through  those  trials 
of  which  St.  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not  gone  back 
from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attainments  which 
it  reached  under  St.  Paul's  oral  and  written  teach- 
ing._7.  The  Church  at  Home.  The  state  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  should  be  considered  befoie  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
Something  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  about 
A.  D.  68  from  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  about  A.  v. 
61  from  Acts  xxviii.  St.  Paul's  presence  in  Rome, 
the  freedom  of  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  per- 
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sonal  freedom  of  his  fellow-laborers  were  the  means 
of  infusing  fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  Church 
(Phil.  i.  12-14).  It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that 
Epaphroditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).^ — 8.  Characier- 
islic  features  of  the  Ejiistle.  Strangely  full  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  amidst  adversity,  like  the  apostle's 
midnight  hymn  from  the  depth  of  his  Philippian 
dungeon,  this  Epistle  went  forth  from  his  prison  at 
Rome.  In  most  other  epistles  he  writes  with  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  instruct,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with  in- 
dignation ;  he  is  striving  to  supply  imperfect,  or  to 
correct  erroneous  teaching,  to  put  down  scandalous 
impurity,  or  to  heal  schism  in  the  Church  which  he 
addresses.  But  in  this  Epistle,  though  he  knew  the 
Philippians  intimately,  and  was  not  blind  to  the 
faults  and  tendencies  to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet 
he  mentions  no  evil  so  characteristic  of  the  whole 
Church  as  to  call  for  general  censure  on  his  part, 
or  amendment  on  theirs.  Of  all  his  Epistles  to 
Churches,  none  has  so  little  of  an  official  character 
as  this.  Love  is  its  key-note. — The  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  is  found  in  all  the  principal  uncial  manu- 
scripts,  viz.  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  J,  K.  In  C, 
however,  the  verses  preceding  i.  22,  and  those  fol- 
lowing iii.  5,  are  wanting.  Bible  ;  Inspiration  ; 
New  Testamext. 

Phi-Iis'ti-a  [fe-lis'te-a  or  fe  list'ya]  (a  Latinized 
form  of  Heb.  Felesheth  ;  see  Palestine),  the  land 
of  the  Philistinks  (Ps.  Ix.  8,  Ixxxvii.  4,  cviil  9). 
Sephela. 

*  Phi-Iis'tlm  (fr.  Heb.  pl.  PelisMm)  =  Philistines 
(Gen.  X.  14). 

* Phl-lis tine  [tin],  pl.  Phi-lis'tines  [-tinz]  (fr. 
Heb.  Fclishli,  pl.  Pilishtim  =  native  of  Philistia, 
peojie  o/ Philistia).  The  origin  of  the  Philistines 
IS  nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible  (so  Mr. 
Bevan);  but  as  the  prophets  describe  them  as  "the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  "  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  "  the 
remnant  of  the  maritime  district  of  Caphtor  "  (Jer. 
xlvii.  4),  it  is  at  the  first  view  probable  that  they 
were  the  "Caphtorims  which  came  out  of  Caphtor" 
who  expelled  the  Aviu  from  their  territory  and  oc- 
cupied it  in  their  place  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  that  these 
again  were  the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic 
genealogical  table  among  the  descendants  of  Mizraim 
(Gen.  X.  14).  But  in  establishing  this  conclusion 
certain  difficulties  present  themselves :  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  observable  that  in  Gen.  x.  14  the  Philis- 
tines are  connected  with  the  Caslchim  rather  than 
the  Caphtorim.  The  clause  seems  to  have  an 
appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  position,  viz. 
to  explain  when  and  where  the  name  Philistine 
was  first  applied  to  the  people  whose  proper  ap- 
pellation was  Caphtorim.  But  a  second  and  more 
serious  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  language  of  the 
Philistines ;  for  while  the  Caphtorim  were  Haraitic, 
the  Philistine  language  is  held  to  have  been  Shemit- 
ic  The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  language  may 
he  met  by  assuming  either  that  the  Caphtorim 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered  Avim,  or 
that  they  diverged  frotn  the  Hamitic  stock  when  the 
distinctive  features  of  Hamitism  and  Sheraitism  were 
yet  in  embryo.  (Shemitic  Languages.)  A  third 
objection  to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from 
the  application  of  the  term  "  uncircumcised  "  to 
them  (1  Sam.  xvii.  26;  2  Sam.  i.  20),  whereas  the 
Egyptians  were  circumcised  (Hdt.  ii.  36).  But  this 
objection  is  answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,  where  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  the  Egyptians.  (Circum- 
cision. ) — The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to 
the  early  movements  of  the  Philistines.  It  has 
been  very  generally    assumed  of  late  years  that 


Caphtor  represents  Crete,  and  that  the  Philis- 
tines migrated  from  that  island,  either  directly  or 
through  Egypt,  into  Palestine.  The  hypothesis  pre- 
supposes the  Shemitic  origin  of  the  Philistines ;  but 
the  Biblical  statement  is  that  Caphtorim  was  de- 
scended from  Mizraim.  Moreover,  the  name  Caph- 
tor can  only  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Coptos. 
But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Pliilistines  has  been 
deduced  not  so  much  from  the  name  Caphtor  as 
from  that  of  the  Cherethites.  This  name  in  its 
Hebrew  form  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Crete, 
and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the  LXX.  But  the  mere 
coincidence  of  the  names  cannot  pass  for  much 
without  some  corroborative  testimony.  Without 
therefore  asserting  that  migrations  may  not  have 
taken  place  from  Crete  to  Philistia,  Mr.  Bevan  holds 
that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  they  did,  is 
insufficient. — The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is, 
the  time  when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
If  we  were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements 
of  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  this'  took 
place  before  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  for  they  are 
noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8 ;  Abim- 
elech).  At  the  Exodus  they  were  still  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  but  sufficiently  powerful  to  in- 
spire the  Israelites  with  fear  (Ex.  xiiL  17,  xv.  14). 
When  the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  Shepheldh  (Sephela)  from  the  "  river 
of  Egypt "  (ePArish)  in  the  S.  to  Ekron  in  the  N., 
and  had  formed  a  confederacy  of  five  principal 
cities,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  Ekron  (Josh, 
xiii.  3).  The  interval  between  Abraham  and  the 
Exodus  seems  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  Pliilistines,  and  their  trans- 
formation from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled  and 
powerful  nation.  But  such  a  view  has  not  met  with 
acceptance  among  modern  critics,  partly  because  it 
leaves  the  migrations  of  the  Philistines  wholly  un- 
connected with  any  known  historical  event,  and 
partly  because  it  does  not  explain  the  great  in- 
crease in  their  power  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
To  meet  these  two  requirements  a  double  migration 
on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches 
of  that  nation,  has  been  suggested.  The  view 
adopted  by  Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  car- 
ried westward  from  Palestine  into  Lower  Egypt  by 
the  stream  of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  Abraham ;  from  Egypt  they  passed 
to  Crete,  and  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Judges.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the 
notices  in  Joshua.  Ewald  propounds  the  hypothesis 
of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the  first  in  the 
ante-patriarchal  period,  as  a  consequence  either  of 
the  Canaanitish  settlement  or  of  the  Hyksos  move- 
ment, the  second  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Mr. 
Bevan  regards  the  above  views  as  speculations, 
built  up  on  very  slight  data,  and  unsatisfactory,  in- 
asmuch as  they  fail  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  The  hypothesis  of  a  second  immigration 
is  not  needed  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  Phi- 
listine power.  Their  geographical  position  and  their 
relations  to  neighboring  nations  will  account  for  it. 
Between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the 
Philistines  had  advanced  northward  into  tlie  Shc- 
pJieldh  or  plain  of  Philistia.  This  plain  has  been 
in  all  ages  remarkable  for  the  extreme  richness  of 
its  soil ;  its  fields  of  standing  corn,  its  vineyards 
and  olive-yards,  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (Judg.  XV.  5),  and  in  time  of  famine  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope  of  Palestine  (2  K. 
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viii.  2).  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary power ;  for  while  the  plain  itself  permitted  the 
use  of  war-chariots,  which  were  the  chief  arm  of 
offence,  the  occasional  elevations  which  rise  out  of 
it  offered  secure  sites  for  towns  and  strongholds. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  country  ;  from  its 
position  it  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  Phenicia  and  Syria  in  the  N., 
and  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  S.     The  Philistines 


H<adl  of  Philtttine  Prisonei*.— From  Bcnlptare*  al  Medintl  Haloo,  in  Ro- 
tellml'a  MonMmtnU  of  .^j^/t.— <Fbn.) 

traded  in  slaves  with  Edom  and  Southern  Arabia 
(Am.  i.  6 ;  Joel  iii.  3,  5).  They  probably  possessed 
a  navy ;  for  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and 
Ashkelon ;  the  LXX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its 
version  of  Is.  xi.  14 ;  and  they  are  represented  as 
attacking  the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  They  had  at 
an  early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
peace  (1  Sam.  vL   11,  xiii.  20,  xvii.  5,  6 ;  Handi- 


FhilittiDe  SUp  attacked  by  EgypUao*.— From  •rnlptaret  at  Medintt  Babeo,  in  BoaeUInl^  JGmiowirft  tf 
Kgftt.—\}n>D.) 


craft).  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  xvi.  6, 
IS),  and  they  appear  in  ail  respects  to  have  been  a 
prosperous  people.  Possessed  of  such  elements  of 
power,  the  Philii<tines  had  attained  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  an  important  position  among  Eastern 
nations.  About  b.  c.  1209  we  find  them  engaged  in 
successful  war  with  the  Sidonians  (Justin,  xviii.  3). 
About  the  same  period,  they  and  other  Mediterra- 
nean nations  were  engaged  in  an  unsucccsslul  naval 
war  with  Ramc^es  III.  of  Egypt.  And  now  to  re- 
cur to  the  Biblical  narrative : — The  territory  of  the 
Phili.«tines,  having  been  once  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Promised  Land, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
2,  12,  45-47).  No  portion,  however,  of  it  was  con- 
quered in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua  (xiii.  2),  and  even 
after  his  death  no  permanent  conquest  was  effected 


(Judg.  iii.  8),  though  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron 
were  taken  (i.  18).  The  Philistines,  however,  soon  re- 
covered these,  and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy 
against  the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  them.  Individual  heroes  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose  achievements 
might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Shamgar 
(iii.  31),  and  Samsos  (x5ii.-xvi.) :  but  neither  of 
these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off 
the  joke.  Under  Eli  there  was  an  organized  but 
unsuccessful  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Philistines,  who  were  met  at  Aphek  3  (1  Sam.  iv.  1). 
The  production  of  the  ark  on  this  occasion  demon- 
strates the  greatness  of  the  emergency,  and  its  loss 
marked  the  lowest  depth  of  Israel's  -degradation. 
The  next  action  took  place  under  Samuel's  leader- 
ship, and  the  tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's 
favor  (vii.  9-14 ;  Ebes-ezer).  The  Israelites  now 
attributed  their  past  weakness  to  their  want  of 
unity,  and  they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special  ob- 
ject of  leading  them  against  the  foe  (viii.  20).  As 
soon  as  Saul  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
he  occupied  with  his  army  a  position  at  Mioimash, 
and  his  heroic  son  Jonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a 
rising  by  overthrowing  the  pillar  (so  Mr.  Bevan ; 
"  GARRISON,"  A.  v.,  Gesenius,  &c.)  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  placed  there.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted ;  the  Philistines  invaded  tiie  central  district 
with  an  immense  force,  and,  having  dislodged  Saul 
from  Michmash,  occupied  it  themselves,  and  sent 
forth  predatory  bands  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  Israelites  shortly  after  took  up  a  position 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine 
at  Geba,  and,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  confusion  con- 
sequent upon  Jonathan's  dar- 
ing feat,  inflicted  a  tremen- 
dous slaughter  upon  the  ene- 
my (xiii.,  xiv.).  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Philistines  to 
regain  their  supremacy  for 
about  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  scene  of  the  next  contest 
shows  the  altered  strength  of 
the  two  parties:  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  central  country, 
but  in  a  ravine  leading  down 
to  the  Philistine  plain,  the  val- 
ley of  Elah  :  on  this  occasion 
the  prowess  of  young  David 
secured  success  to  Israel  (Go- 
liath), and  the  foe  was  pur- 
sued to  the  gates  of  Gath  and 
Ekron  (xvii.).  The  power  of 
the  Philistines  was,  however, 
intact  on  their  own  territory  (xxi.  10-16, 
xxvii. ;  Achish).  The  bordei^warfare  was  con- 
tinued. The  scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far  to 
the  N.,  in  the  valley  of  Esdnelon.  (Gilboa.)  Thtj 
battle  on  tliis  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites :  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the  Philis- 
tines penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  forsaken  cities  (xxxi.  1-7).  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  David  to  be  king  over  the  united  tribes, 
the  Philistines  attempted  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantage by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  tfie  king : 
they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  forward  an 
advanced  post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chr.  xi.  16). 
David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former  spot  with 
signal  success,  in  the  first  case  capturing  their  im- 
ages (Baal-perazim),  in  the  second  pursuing  them 
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"  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to  Gazer  "  (2  Sam.  v. 
lT-25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  8-16).  Henceforth  the  Israelites 
appear  as  the  aggressors  :  about  seven  years  after 
the  defeat  of  Rephaim,  David,  wliO  had  now  con- 
solidated his  power,  attacked  them  on  their  own 
soil,  and  took  Gath  with  its  dependencies  (xviii.  1 ; 
compare  "  Metheg-ammah,"  2  Sam.  viii.  1),  and  thus 
their  ascendency  was  utterly  broken.  (Gob.)  The 
whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solomon's  em- 
pire. The  division  of  the  empire  at  Solomon's 
death  was  favorable  to  the  Philistine  cause :  Reho- 
boam  secured  himself  against  them  by  fortifying 
Gath  and  other  cities  bordering  on  the  plain  (2 
Chr.  xi.  8) :  the  Israelite  monarchs  allowed  the 
PhiHstines  to  get  hold  of  Gibbethon  (1  K.  xv.  27, 
xvL  15).  Judah  meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute; 
for,  on  Jehoshaphat's  success  "  some  of  the  Philis- 
tines brought  presents"  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11).  But  in 
Jehoram's  reign  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  sacked  the  royal  palace  (xxi.  16, 
17).  The  increasing  weakness  of  the  Jewish  mon- 
archy under  the  attacks  of  Hazael  led  to  the  re- 
covery of  Gath,  which  was  afterward  dismantled 
and  probably  destroyed  by  Uzziah,  who  also  dis- 
mantled Jabneh  and  Ashdod,  and  erected  forts  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  (xxvi.  6  ;  2  K.  xii.  lY). 
Probably  the  Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection 
until  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when  they  attacked  the 
border-cities  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  A  few  years  later, 
the  Philistines,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians,  and  perhaps  as  the  subject-allies  of  the 
latter,  carried  on  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12).  Hezekiah  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  Egj'ptians,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  possession  of  Philistia  became 
henceforth  the  turning-point  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  great  empires  of  the  East.  Hezekiah, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  reestablished  his 
authority  "  even  unto  Gaza  "  (2  K.  xviii.  8).  Soon 
after,  the  Egyptians  possessed  the  five  Philistine 
cities.  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general 
of  Sargox,  made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and 
took  Ashdod,  as  the  key  of  that  country  (Is.  xx.  1, 
4,  5).  Ashkelon  was  taken  by  Sennacherib  in  his 
first  campaign  against  Egypt ;  Ashdod,  Ekron,  Gaza, 
submitted  to  him.  The  Assyrian  supremacy,  though 
shaken  by  the  failure  of  his  second  campaign,  was 
restored  by  Esar-haddon,  and  probably  the  Assyri- 
ans retained  their  hold  on  Ashdod  until  its  capture, 
after  a  long  siege,  by  Psammetichus.  About  this 
time  Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  vast  Scythian 
horde  on  their  way  to  Egypt  (compare  Zeph.  ii.  4- 
7 ;  Magog).  The  contest  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  was  spe- 
cially disastrous  to  the  Philistines  (Jer.  xlviii.).  The 
"  old  hatred  "  that  the  Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews 
was  exhibited  in  acts  of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  (Ez.  xxv.  is-lY);  but  on  the 
return  this  was  somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the 
Jews  married  Philistine  women,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  their  rulers  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles 
of  the  neighboring  kingdoms.  The  latest  notices 
of  the  Philistines  as  a  nation  occur  in  1  Mc.  iii.-v. 
(Ashdod  ;  Ashkelon  ;  Ekrox  ;  Gaza  ;  Maccabees.) 
B.  c.  6.3  Pompey  annexed  Philistia  to  the  province 
of  Syria ;  but  Gaza,  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  and  Ashke- 
lon were  assigned  to  Herod  (Jos.  xiv.  4,  §  4,  xv.  7, 
§  3,  xvii.  11,  §  5). — With  regard  to  the  institutions 
of  the  Philistines,  our  information  is  very  scanty.' 

'  The  Philiatines  are  represented  as  a  tall,  well-propor- 
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The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Joshua,  constituted  themselves  into  a  confederacy, 
restricted,  however,  in  all  probability,  to  matters  of 
offence  and  defence.  Each  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  prince  whose  official  title  was  seren,  A.V. 
"  lord  "  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  Judg.  iii.  3,  &c.),  and  oc- 
casionally sdr,A.Y.  "prince"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30, 
xxix.  3  ff.).  Gaza  is  usually  mentioned  first,  Ekron 
always  last.  Each  town  possessed  its  own  territory, 
and  had  dependent  towns  and  villages.  The  Philis- 
tines appear  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  super- 
stition :  they  carried  their  idols  with  them  on  their 
campaigns  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  and  proclaimed  their  vic- 
tories in  their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  The  gods 
whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Dagon  (Judg. 
xvi.  23 ;  1  Sam.  v.  3-5  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10  ;  1  Mc.  x.  83), 
AsHTAROTH  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  Baal-zebcb  (2  K.  i. 
2-6),  and  Derceto  (=  Atargatis).  Priests  and  di- 
viners (1  Sam.  vi.  2)  were  attached  to  the  various 
seats  of  worship.     Idolatry. 

Phi-Ioro-gns  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  literally  =  fond  of  talk- 
in  g,  nsuaWy  a  lover  of  leanihiff,  learned,  L.  fc'S.),  a 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his  salu- 
tation (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes 
him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  bishop  of 
Sinope. 

*  Phil-o-me'tor  (Gr.)  (2  Mc.  iv.  21).  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor. 

Phi-los'o-phy  (fr.  Gr.,  literally  =:  love  of  wisdom, 
hence  the  methodical  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  actual 
possession  of  it,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
whatever  is  connected  with  this,  including  truths, 
principles,  explanations  of  phenomena,  &c.).  It  is 
the  object  of  the  following  article  (originally  by  Mr. 
Westcott)  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of  that  devel- 
opment of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  answered 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  West;  (II.)  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  preparatory  office  of  Greek  philosophy 
in  relation  to  Christianity ;  (III.)  of  the  systematic 
progress  of  Greek  philosophy  as  forming  a  complete 
whole ;  and  (IV.)  of  the  contact  of  Christianity 
with  philosophy. — I.  T7ie  Philosophic  Discipline  of 
the  Jews.  Philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word  strictly 
to  describe  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which 
truth  is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of 
Western  growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wis- 
dom has  always  been  connected  with  practice :  it 
has  remained  there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a 
part  of  religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  offers 
no  exception  to  this  remark :  there  is  no  Jewish 
philosophy  properly  so  called.  Yet  speculation  and 
action  meet  in  truth  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  obvi- 
ous lesson  of  the  0.  T.  lies  in  the  gradual  construc- 
tion of  a  divine  philosophy  by  fact,  and  not  by 
speculation.  The  method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed 
from  life  to  God  ;  the  method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak) 
was  to  proceed  from  God  to  life.     The  axioms  of 


tioned  race  like  the  Egyptians,  with  re^lar  features,  and 
complexions  somewhat  lisrhter  than  {hose  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  shaved  the  beard  and  whiskers.  Their  arms 
and  accoutrements  were  peculiar.  They  wore  a  head- 
dreg's  or  helmet  resembling  a  row  of  feathers  pet  in  a 
jewelled  tiara  or  metal  band,  to  which  were  attached  scales 
of  the  same  material  to  defend  the  back  of  the  liead  and 
sides  of  the  face.  The  corselet  was  quilted  with  leather 
or  plates  of  metal,  reached  only  to  the  chest,  was  sup- 
ported by  shonkler-straps.  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  from  which  a  quilted  skirt  hung  down  nearly  to  the 
knee.  Tbe  shield  was  large  and  circular.  *  The  weapons 
of  the  Philistines  were  the  javelin  or  sjjear  for  the  distant 
fight,  and  the  poniard  and  long  sword  for  close  combat. 
(Arms.)  They  used  war-chariots  like  those  of  the  Etryp- 
tians,  also  carts  and  wagons  of  various  forms  drawn  by 
two  or  four  oxen  (Osburn,  Ancient  Egypt,  her  Testimony 
to  the  Truth  of  the  BilAe,  pp.  137  ff.). 
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on«  system  are  the  conclusions  of  the  other.  The 
one  led  to  the  successive  abandonment  of  the 
noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had  claimed 
originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare  systems  of 
morality ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  pre- 
pared many  to  welcome  the  Christ — the  Truth.— 
The  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  using  the  word  in  a 
large  sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  national  life  than  in  special  books. 
Step  by  step  the  idea  of  the  family  was  raised  into 
that  of  the  people ;  and  the  kingdom  furnished  the 
basis  of  those  wider  promises  which  included  all 
nations  in  one  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the 
political,  the  cosmical  relations  of  man  were  traced 
out  gradually  in  relation  to  God.  The  philosophy 
of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a  moral  philosophy, 
resting  on  a  definite  connection  with  God.  The 
doctrines  of  Creation  and  Providence,  of  an  In- 
finite Divine  Person  and  of  a  responsible  human 
will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ultimate  limits  of 
speculation,  are  here  assumed  at  the  outset.  The 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  divine  government  found 
expression  in  words  as  well  as  in  life.  The  Psalms, 
which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons  which  they 
convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  need  of  a  per- 
sonal apprehension  of  truth,  everywhere  declare  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  material  and 
moral  worlds.  One  man  among  all  (Solomon)  is 
distinguished  among  the  Jews  as  "  the  wise  man." 
The  description  which  is  given  of  his  writings  serves 
as  a  commentary  on  the  national  view  of  philosophy 
(1  K.  iv.  30-33).  The  lesson  of  practical  duty,  the 
full  utterance  of  "a  large  heart"  (29),  the  careful 
study  of  God's  creatures :  this  is  the  sum  of  wis- 
dom. Yet  in  fact  the  very  practical  aim  of  this 
philosophy  leads  to  the  revelation  of  the  most  sub- 
lime truth.  Wisdom  was  gradually  felt  to  be  a 
Person,  throned  by  God,  and  holding  converse  with 
men  (Prov.  viii.).  She  was  seen  to  stand  in  open 
enmity  with  "  the  strange  woman,"  who  sought  to 
draw  them  aside  by  sensuous  attractions  ;  and  thus 
a  new  step  was  made  toward  the  central  doctrine 
of  Christianity — the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  Two 
books  of  the  Bible,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  approach 
more  nearly  than  any  others  to  the  type  of  philo- 
sophical discussions.  But  in  both  the  problem  is 
moral  and  not  metaphysical.  The  one  deals  with 
the  evils  which  afilict  "  the  perfect  and  upright ;  " 
the  other  with  the  vanity  of  all  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  earth.  The  method  of  inquiry  is  in 
both  cases  abrupt  and  irregular ;  and  the  final  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  not  by  consecutive  reasoning,  but 
by  an  authoritative  utterance,  which  faith  welcomes 
as  the  truth,  toward  which  all  partial  efforts  had 
tended.  The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  Jewish  thouglit.  (Cyrus.) 
The  teaching  of  Persia  seems  to  have  been  designed 
to  supply  important  elements  in  the  education  of 
the  chosen  people.  But  it  did  yet  more  than  this. 
The  imagery  of  Ez.  i.  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to 
a  new  form  of  mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  date  this  earliest  Kabbalah  (i.  e.  Tradition) 
received  a  definite  form  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  two  great  divisions  of  which  it  is  composed, 
"the  chariot"  (Heb.  Mercdbah,  Ez.  i.)  and  "the 
Creation  "  (Heb.  BSrethith  [=  "  In  the  beginning  "], 
Gen.  i.),  found  a  wide  development  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  first  dealt  with  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  Ilimsflf ;  the  second  with  His  manifestation 
in  Nature ;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  handed  down 
orally,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its  extent 
and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign  soutces.   On 


the  one  side  it  was  open  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
emanation,  on  the  other  to  the  Ciiristian  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the  tradition  was  deeply 
impressed  by  both  before  it  was  first  committed  to 
writing  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  centur)-.  At  present 
the  original  sources  for  the  teaching  of  the  Kabbalah 
are  the  Sepher  Jctzirah,  or  Book  of  Creation  (eighth 
century),  and  the  Sepher  Hazohar,  or  Book  of  Splen- 
dor (thirteenth  century).  Both  are  based  upon  a 
system  of  Pantheism.  The  contact  of  the  Jews 
with  Persia  thus  gave  rise  to  a  traditional  mysti- 
cism. Their  contact  with  Greece  was  marked  by 
the  rise  of  distinct  sects.  In  the  third  century  b.  c. 
the  great  doctor  Antigonus  of  Socho  bears  a  Greek 
name,  and  popular  belief  pointed  to  him  as  the 
teacher  of  Zadok  and  Boethus,  the  supposed  found- 
ers of  Jewish  rationalism.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
date  from  this  time  the  twofold  division  of  Jewish 
speculation  which  corresponds  to  the  chief  tenden- 
cies of  practical  philosophy.  The  Saddccees  ap- 
pear as  the  supporters  of  human  freedom  in  its 
widest  scope ;  the  Pharisees  of  a  religious  Stoicism. 
At  a  later  time  the  cycle  of  doctrine  was  completed, 
when  by  a  natural  reaction  the  Essenes  established 
a  mystic  asceticism.  The  conception  of  wisdom 
which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  elabo- 
rated with  greater  detail  afterward  (Wisdom  of 
Solomon),  both  in  Palestine  (Ecclesiasticcs)  and 
in  Egypt  (Alexandria)  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  The  first 
use  of  the  term  Word  (Memra),  based  upon  the 
common  formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  (first  century  b.  c),  in  which  "  the  Word 
of  God "  is  commonly  substituted  for  God  in  His 
immediate,  personal  relations  with  man ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  round  this  traditional  rendering  a 
fuller  doctrine  grew  up.  But  there  is  a  clear  dif- 
ference between  the  idea  of  the  Word  then  preva- 
lent in  Palestine  and  that  current  at  Alexandria. 
In  Palestine  the  Word  appears  as  the  outward 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant :  at  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spir- 
itual connection  which  opens  the  way  to  revelation. 
The  preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel  mcludes  the  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  both.  (Magi  ;  Persians  ;  Shechi- 
naii). — II.  27ie  Patristic  KetOffnition  of  tlie  Pnpara- 
tori/  Office  of  Greek  Philosophy.  The  divine  discipline 
of  the  Jews  was  in  nature  essentially  moral.  The 
lessons  which  it  was  designed  to  teach  were  em- 
bodied in  the  family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this  was 
not  in  itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature. 
The  reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  aflections, 
had  an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for  the 
Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  in  the  two 
cases  were  widely  different,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  complementary.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  divine  kingdom  of  the  Jens  was 
just  overthrown  when  free  speculation  arose  in  the 
Ionian  colonies  of  Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last 
prophet  nearly  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
Socrates.  All  other  differences  between  the  dis- 
cipline of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  im- 
plicitly included  in  their  fundamental  difference  of 
method.  In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to 
God ;  in  the  other,  God  gradually  disclosed  Himself 
to  man.  Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious  teacher 
practically  (Rom.  i.  '21,  22),  but  it  bore  noble  wit- 
ness to  an  inward  law  (ii.  14,  15).  In  its  purest 
and  grandest  forms  it  was  "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
men  to  Christ."  This  function  cf  ancient  philosophy 
is  distinctly  recognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Fathers  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Augus- 
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tine,  &c.).  But  the  same  writers  in  other  places 
sought  to  explain  the  partial  harmony  of  Philosophy 
and  Revelation  by  an  original  connection  of  the 
two.  The  use  which  was  made  of  heathen  specula- 
tion by  heretical  writers  was  one  great  cause  of  its 
disparagement  by  their  catholic  antagonists.  This 
variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  controversy  was 
inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  was  then  first  seen  when  all  ri- 
valry was  over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contem- 
plate it  as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  truth,  and  sometimes  by 
a  "  bold  venture  "  claiming  the  heritage  of  faith. — 
HI.  The  Development  of  Greek  Fhilosojihf/.  The 
various  attempts  to  derive  Western  philosophy 
from  Eastern  sources  have  signally  failed.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  degree  the  character  of  Greek 
speculation  may  have  been  influenced,  at  least  in  its 
earliest  stages,  by  religious  ideas  originally  intro- 
duced from  the  East ;  but  this  indirect  influence 
does  not  aifect  the  originality  of  the  great  Greek 
teachers.  The  very  value  of  Greek  teaching  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  result 
of  simple  reason,  or,  if  faith  asserts  its  prerogative, 
the  distinction  is  sharply  marked.  Of  the  various 
classifications  of  the  Greek  schools  which  have 
been  proposed,  the  simplest  and  truest  seems  to  be 
that  which  divides  the  history  of  philosophy  into 
three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  era  of 
the  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  the 
third  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first  period  the 
world  objectively  is  the  great  centre  of  inquiry :  in 
the  second,  the  "  ideas  "  of  things,  truth,  and  being ; 
in  the  third,  the  chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls 
back  upon  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  After  the 
Christian  era  philosophy  ceased  to  have  any  true 
vitahty  in  Greece,  but  it  made  fresh  efforts  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome. — 1.  T/ie  pre-Socratic  Schools.  The  first  Greek 
philosophy  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  fol- 
low out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of  earlier 
poets.  What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which 
underlies  the  changing  forms  of  things  ? — this  was 
the  primary  inquiry  to  which  the  Icnic  school  en- 
deavored to  find  an  answer.  Thales  (about  b.  c. 
610-625)  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
source  and  supporter  of  life.  Anaximenes  (about 
B.  0.  520-480)  substituted  air  for  water.  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia  (about  b.  c.  450)  represented  this  ele- 
mentary "air"  as  endowed  with  intelligence,  but 
even  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  material 
and  the  intelligent.  The  atomic  theory  of  Democ- 
ritus  (about  b.  c.  460-357)  offered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms 
included  the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted 
to  account  for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another  mode 
of  speculation  had  arisen  in  the  same  school.  In 
place  of  one  definite  element,  Anaximander  (b.  c. 
610-547)  suggested  the  unlimited  as  the  adequate 
origin  of  all  special  existences.  And  somewhat 
more  than  a  century  later  Anaxagoras  summed  up 
the  result  of  such  a  line  of  speculation :  "All 
things  were  together ;  then  mind  came  and  disposed 
them  in  order."  Thus  we  are  left  face  to  face  with 
an  ultimate  dualism. — The  Eleatic  school  started 
from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  Xcnophanes  (about 
B,  c.  530  ?)  "  looked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and 
said  that  the  One  is  God."  "  Thales  saw  gods  in 
all  things  :  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God" 
(Thirl wall,  HiMory  of  Greece,  ii.  136).  Parmetiides 
of  Elea  (b.  c.  500)  substituted  abstract  "  being  "  for 
"  God "  in  the  system  of  Xenophanes,  and  distin- 


guished with  precision  the  functions  of  sense  and 
reason.  Zeno  of  Elea  (about  b.  c.  450)  developed 
with  logical  ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved 
in  our  perceptions  of  things  (e.  g.  in  the  idea  of 
molion),  and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for 
skepticism. — The  teaching  of  HeracUtus  (b.  c.  500) 
offers  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  Elea  tics. 
So  far  from  contrasting  the  existent  and  the  phe- 
nomenal, he  boldly  identified  being  with  change. 
Rest  and  continuance  is  death.  That  which  is  is 
the  instantaneous  balance  of  contending  powers. 
Creation  is  the  play  of  the  Creator.  Heraclitus 
makes  noble  "  guesses  at  truth,"  yet  leaves  "  fate  " 
the  supreme  creator. — Others  had  labored  to  trace 
a  unity  in  the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  under- 
lying element  or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole  ;  Pythagoras 
(about  B.  c.  570-504)  sought  to  combine  the  separate 
harmony  of  parts  with  total  unity.  Numerical 
unity  includes  the  finite  and  the  infinite;  and  in 
the  relations  of  number  there  is  a  perfect  sym- 
metry, as  all  spring  out  of  the  fundamental  unit. 
Thus  numbers  seemed  to  Pythagoras  to  be  not  only 
"  patterns  "  of  things,  but  causes  of  their  being. — 
2.  The  Socratic  Schools.  In  the  second  period  of 
Greek  philosophy  the  scene  and  subject  were  both 
changed.  A  philosophy  of  ideas,  using  the  term 
in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a  philosophy  of  na- 
ture. In  three  generations  Greek  speculation 
reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  teaching  of  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The  famous  sentence 
in  which  Aristotle  characterizes  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  (b.  c.  468-399)  places  his  scientific  posi- 
tion in  the  clearest  light.  There  are  two  things,  he 
says,  which  we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates, 
inductive  reasoning,  and  general  definition.  By  the 
first  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  permanent  ele- 
ment which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of  ap- 
pearances and  the  varieties  of  opinion  :  by  the  sec- 
ond he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gained. 
But,  besides  this,  Socrates  rendered  another  service 
to  truth.  Ethics  occupied  in  his  investigations  the 
primary  place  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by 
Physics.  The  great  aim  of  his  induction  was  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  of  virtue,  and  he  de- 
termined to  "  know  himself"  He  affirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  universal  law  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
connected  philosophy  with  action,  both  in  detail  and 
in  general.  On  the  one  side  he  upheld  the  suprem- 
acy of  conscience,  on  the  other  the  working  of 
Providence.  Not  the  least  fruitful  characteristic  of 
his  teaching  was  what  may  be  called  its  desultori- 
ness.  He  formed  no  complete  system.  As  a  result 
of  tins,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  main- 
tained by  some  of  his  professed  followers  who  car- 
ried out  isolated  fragments  of  his  teaching  to  ex- 
treme conclusions.  Thus  the  Cynics,  carrying  out 
his  proposition  that  self-command  =  virtue,  pro- 
fessed an  utter  disregard  of  every  thing  material ; 
the  Cyrenaics,  inverting  the  maxim  that  virtue  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  pleasure,  took  imme- 
diate pleasure  as  the  rule  of  action. — Plato  alone 
(b.  c.  430-347),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of  his 
teaching,  was  the  true  successor-  of  Socrates  ;  with 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts,  his 
philosophy  was  as  many-sided  as  that  of  his  master. 
Plato  possessed  two  commanding  powers,  which, 
though  apparently  incompatible,  are  in  the  highest 
sense  complementary :  a  matchless  destructive  dia- 
lectic, and  a  creative  imagination.  His  famous  doc- 
trines of  ideas  and  recollection  are  a  solution  by 
imagination  of  a  logical  difficulty.  He  attributed 
to  general  notions  ("  ideas  ")  a  substantive  existenca 
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All  men  were  supposed  to  have  been  face  to  face 
with  truth :  the  object  of  teaching  was  to  bring 
back  impressions  latent,  but  uneifaced.  The 
"  myths "  of  Plato  answer  in  the  philosopher  to 
faith  in  the  Christian.  They  point  out  in  intel- 
ligible outlines  the  subjects  on  which  man  looks  for 
revelation.  Such  are  the  relations  of  the  human 
mind  to  truth,  the  preexistence  and  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  state  of  future  retribution,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world. — The  great  diflFerence  between 
Plato  and  Arisiotle  (b.  c.  384-322)  lies  in  the 
use  which  Plato  thus  made  of  imagination  as  the 
exponent  of  instinct.  The  dialectic  of  Plato  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle  ex- 
hibits traces  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato ; 
but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagination  to  influence 
his  final  decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method, 
and  used  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  writings,  if 
any,  contain  the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason. 
Looking  back  on  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy, 
he  pronounced  a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  him 
many  of  the  conclusions  which  others  had  main- 
tained were  valueless,  because  they  rested  on  feel- 
ing, not  on  argument.  The  issue  of  his  inquiry  into 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was,  part  of  it  may  be 
immortal,  but  that  part  is  impersonal.  With  Soc- 
rates "ideas"  (general  definitions)  were  mere  ab- 
stractions ;  with  Plato  they  had  an  absolute  exist- 
ence ;  with  Aristotle  they  had  no  existence  separate 
from  things  in  which  they  were  realized,  though  the 
form  which  answers  to  the  Platonic  idea  was  held 
to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself.  With  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  Ethics  is  a  part  of  Politics ;  the  citizen 
is  prior  to  the  man. — 3.  The  posl-Socratic  Schooh. 
After  Aristotle,  Philosophy  took  a  new  direction. 
Speculation  became  mainly  personal.  Epicuritg 
(b.  c.  352-270)  defined  the  object  of  Philosophy  to 
be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life.  The  pursuit  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded  as  superfluous. 
He  rejected  dialectics  as  a  useless  study,  and  accepted 
the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term 
(Epichreass),  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he 
subordinated  entirely  to  Ethics.  The  happiness  at 
which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said,  not 
in  momentary  gratification,  but  in  lifelong  pleasure. 
It  does  not  consist  necessarily  in  excitement  or 
motion,  but  often  in  absolute  tranquillity.  The  gods, 
supremely  happy  and  eternal,  were  absolutely  free 
from  the  distractions  and  emotions  consequent  on 
any  care  for  the  world  or  man.  All  things  were 
supposed  to  come  into  being  by  chance,  and  so  pass 
away.  The  individual  was  left  master  of  his  own 
life.  While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the 
claims  of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  Zevo  of  Citium  (about  b.  c.  280),  with  equal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual) 
morality.  (Stoics.)  The  opposition  between  the 
two  was  complete.  The  infinite,  chance-formed 
worlds  of  the  one  stand  over  against  the  one  har- 
monious world  of  the  other.  On  the  one  side  are 
gods  regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  other  a 
Being  permeating  and  vivifying  all  creation.  This 
diflerence  necessarily  found  its  chief  expression  in 
Ethics.  For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were 
only  two  principles  of  things.  Matter  and  God,  Fate 
or  Reason,  it  followed  that  the  active  principle  in  man 
is  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  his  duty  is  to  live  con- 
formably to  nature.  All  external  things  were  indif- 
ferent. Reason  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of  man. 
In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  agreed. 
Tiiey  both  reganled  the  happiness  and  culture  of 
the  iudividu«l  as  the  highest  good. — Meanwhile,  in 
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the  New  Academy,  Platonism  degenerated  into  skep- 
ticism. Epicurus  found  an  authoritative  rule  in  the 
senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in  what  seems  to 
answer  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  "  common-sense," 
and  maintained  that  the  senses  give  a  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  object.  Cameades  (b.  c.  213-129)  con- 
bated  these  views,  and  showed  that  sensation  cannt  t 
be  proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effects,  of  things.  Skepticism  remained  as 
the  last  issue  of  speculation. — But  though  the  Greek 
philosophers  fell  short  of  their  highest  aim,  it  needs 
no  words  to  show  the  work  which  they  did  as  pio- 
neers of  a  universal  Church.  Step  by  step  great 
questions  were  proposed — Fate,  Providence — Con- 
science, Law — the  State,  the  Man — and  answers 
were  given,  the  more  instructive  because  they  are 
generally  one-sided. — The  complete  course  of  Philos- 
ophy was  run  before  the  Christian  ei-a,  but  there 
were  yet  two  mixed  systems  afterward  which  offered 
some  novel  features.  At  Alexandria  Platonism 
was  united  with  various  elements  of  Eastern  specu- 
lation, and  for  several  centuries  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome 
Stoicism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  repub- 
lic, and  exhibited  the  extreme  Western  type  of  Phi- 
losophy. The  Roman  Stoicism  calls  lor  a  brief  no- 
tice, from  its  supposed  connection  with  Christian 
morality  (Seneca,  f  a.  d.  65  ;  Epktelua,  •)■  about  a.  d. 
115;  Marciii  Aurelius  Antoninus,  \2\-\%0).  The 
superficial  coincidences  of  Stoicism  with  the  N.  T., 
in  thought  and  even  in  language,  are  certainly  nu- 
merous. But  beneath  this  external  resemblance  of 
Stoicism  to  Christianity  the  later  Stoics  were  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil 
they  were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world.  Their 
worship  was  a  sublime  egotism.  Not  only  is  there  no 
recognition  of  communion  between  an  immortal  man 
and  a  personal  God,  but  the  idea  is  excluded.  Man 
is  but  an  atom  in  a  vast  universe,  and  his  actions 
and  sufferings  are  measured  solely  by  their  relation 
to  the  whole.  God  is  "  the  mind  of  the  universe," 
*'  the  soul  of  the  world,"  and  is  even  identified  with 
the  world  itself.  The  Stoicism  of  M.  Aurelius  gives 
many  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  but  their 
foundation  can  find  no  place  in  his  system. — IV. 
Christianity  in  contact  with  Ancient  PhUosophtf.  The 
only  direct  trace  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  contact  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Western  Philosophy  is  in  the  account 
of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18;  Epicc- 
REANS  ;  Stoics),  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic 
writings  to  show  that  it  exercised  any  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  early  Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22- 
24).  But  Eastern  speculation  penetrated  more  deeply 
through  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  "  philosophy  " 
against  which  the  Colossians  were  warned  seems  un- 
doubtedly of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements 
similar  to  those  afterward  embodied  in  various  shapi  ■; 
of  Gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism,  and  a  sui^i- 
stitious  reverence  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  8,  16-23);  and 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  in 
which  city  St.  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false  teach- 
ing (Acts  XX.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  may  be 
traced  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or  less  to 
the  same  influence  ;  one  a  vain  spiritualism,  insist- 
ing on  ascetic  observances  (Marriagk)  and  inter- 
preting the  RESCRRECTiON  as  a  moral  change  (1  Tim. 
i.  6,  iv.  1-7,  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  ii,  16-18);  the  other 
a  materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (iii.  13;  compare 
Acts  viii.  9,  xix.  19).  These  antagonistic  and  yet 
complementary  forms  of  heresy  found  a  wide  devel- 
opment in  later  times;  but  no  trace  of  dualism 
(Peksiass,  §  2),  of  the  distinction  between  the  Ci-eator 
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and  Redeemer,  the  Demiurge  and  the  true  God, 
which  formed  so  essential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic 
schools,  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  — The  writings  of  the 
sub-apostolic  age  generally  throw  little  liglit  upon 
the  relations  of  Christianity  and  Philosophy.  The 
Clementine  Homilies  and  Reroguitious,  however,  con- 
tain a  vivid  delineation  of  the  speculative  struggle 
which  Christianity  had  to  maintain  with  Judaism 
and  Heathenism.  At  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  the  Church  of  Alexandria  came  into 
marked  intellectual  preeminence,  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism  opened  a  new 
field  of  speculation,  or  rather  the  two  systems  were 
presented  in  forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowl- 
edged wants  of  the  time.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in 
fact,  an  attempt  to  seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
apart  from  its  historic  basis  and  human  elements. 
The  want  which  the  Alexandrine  Fathers  (Clement, 
Origen,  &c.)  endeavored  to  satisfy  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  want  of  our  own  time.  If  Christianity  be 
Truth,  it  must  have  points  of  special  connection  with 
all  nations  and  all  periods.  Christian  Philosophy 
may  be  in  one  sense  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for 
Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first  principles 
from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple  reason ;  but 
there  is  no  less  a  true  Philosophy  of  Christianity, 
which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these  meet  the 
instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages. 

Phin'e-es  (Gr.  form  of  Phixehas).  1,  Phinehas  1 
(1  Esd.  V.  5,  viii.  2,  29 ;  2  Esd.  i.  26;  Ecclus.  xlv. 
23;  1  Mc.  ii.  26).— 2.  Phixehas  2  (2  Esd.  i.  2  a).— 
3.  Phixehas  3  (1  Esd.  viii.  63).— 4.  Paseah  2  (v.  31). 

Phine-has  (fr.  Heb.  =  mouth  of  bi-ass,  Ges.),  in 
Apoc.  Phixees.  1.  Son  of  Eleazar  1  and  grand- 
son of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Puticl.  Phinehas,  while  quite  a  youth, 
by  his  zeal  and  energy  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
licentious  idolatry  of  Shittim,  appeased  the  Divine 
wrath  and  put  a  stop  to  the  plague  which  was  de- 
stroying the  nation  (Num.  xxv.  7).  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  special  approbation  of  Jehovah,  and 
by  a  promise  that  the  priesthood  should  remain  in 
his  family  forever  (10-13).  He  was  appointed  to 
accompany  as  priest  the  expedition  by  which  the 
Midianites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  6).  Many  years 
later  he  also  headed  the  party  dispatched  from 
Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against  the  altar  which  the 
Transjordanic  tribes  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  country  he  received 
an  allotment  of  his  own — a  hill  on  Mount  Ephraira 
which  bore  his  name.  Here  his  father  was  buried 
(xsiv.  33).  During  his  life  Phinehas  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief  of  the  Korahites  or  Korhites 
(1  Chr.  ix.  20).  (Korahite.)  After  Eleazar's  death 
he  became  high-priest — the  third  of  the  series.  In 
this  capacity  he  gave  the  oracle  to  the  nation  during 
the  struggle  with  the  Benjamites  on  the  matter  of 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  The  Pentateuch  presents 
him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and  devoted  priest 
(comp.  Ps.  cvi.  30,  31).  The  priests  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  were  enrolled  as  "  the  sons  of 
Phinehas"  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  The  memory  of  this  cham- 
pion of  Jehovah  was  very  dear  to  the  Jews  (Ecclus. 
xlv.  25;  1  Mc.  ii.  26;  Phixees  1).  Josephus  (iv.  6, 
§  12)  says  that  so  great  was  his  courage  and  so  re- 
markable his  bodily  strength,  that  he  would  never 
relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
dangerous,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory.  The 
later  Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to  Elijah,  if 
indeed  they  do  not  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same 
individual  (so  Mr.  Grove).  The  verse  which  closes 
the  Book  of  Joshua  is  ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the 


description  of  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  end  of 
Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua.  The  tomb  of  Phinehas, 
a  place  of  great  resort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
is  shown  at  Awertah,  four  miles  S.  E.  of  Ndhlus. — 
2,  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  ii.  34,  iv.  4,  11, 
17,  19,  xiv.  3),  killed  with  his  brother  by  the  Philis- 
tines when  the  ark  was  captured.  He  is  introduced, 
apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (2 
Esd.  i.  2  a,  A.  V.  "Phinees"). — 3<  A  priest  or  Le- 
vite,  father  of  Eleazar  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33) ; 
perhaps  =  No.  1. 

Plil'son  (L.  fr.  Gr.  form)  =  Pisox  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
25). 

Phle'gon  [fle-]  (Gr.  burning,  Hazing),  a  Christian 
at  Rome  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples  and  bishop  of  Marathon.  He  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  April  8th. 

Phoe'bc  [fee'be]  (L.)  =  Phebe. 

Phoe-nice  [fee-ni'see  or  fee'nis],  Pboe-ni'da  [fee- 
nish'e-ah  or  fee-nish'yah]  (both  L.).   Phexice  ;  Phe- 
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Phoe-ni'cians  [fee-nish'yanz].     Phexiciaxs. 

Pho'ros  (Gr.)  =  Parosh  (1  Esd.  v.  9,  ix.  26). 

Phryg'i-a  [frij'e-ah]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  parching,  from 
its  being  a  hot  and  dry  region,  Schl.).  Perhaps 
there  is  no  geographical  term  in  the  N.  T.  which  is 
less  capable  of  an  exact  definition.  There  was  no 
Roman  province  of  Phrygia  till  considerably  after 
the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Asia  Minor.  The  word  was  rather  ethno- 
logical than  political,  and  denoted,  in  a  vague  man- 
ner, the  western  part  of  the  central  region  of  that 
peninsula.  All  over  this  district  the  Jews  were 
probably  numerous  (Acts  ii.  10).  (Axtiochus  the 
Great.)  Through  this  region  the  Apostle  Paul 
passed  in  his  second  and  third  missionary  journeys 
(xvi.  6,  xviii.  23).  By  Phrygia  we  must  understand 
an  extensive  district,  which  contributed  portions  to 
several  Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at 
different  times.  Colosse,  Hierapolis,  Iconium,  &c., 
were  Phin'gian  towns.     Philadelphia. 

Phnd  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Phut  (Jd.  ii.  23  ;  compare  Ez. 
xxvii.  10). 

Plin'rah  (fr.  Heb.  =  bough,  Ges.),  servant,  prob 
ably  armor-bearer  (compare  1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  of  Gideox, 
and  his  companion  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the  camp 
of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  10,  11). 

Phu'rim  (L.)  =  Purim  (Esth.  xi.  1). 

Phnt,  Pat  (Heb.  Put;  L.  Phut;  see  below), 
the  third  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8), 
elsewhere  applied  to  an  African  country  or  people. 
In  the  list  it  follows  Cush  and  Mizraim,  and  pre- 
cedes Canaan.  We  cannot  place  the  tract  of  Phut 
out  of  Africa,  and  its  position  in  the  list  would  well 
agree  with  Libya.  The  few  mentions  of  Phnt  in 
the  Bible  clearly  indicate  a  country  or  people  of 
Africa,  and  probably  not  far  from  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi. 
9  [margin  "  Put,"  in  text  "  the  Libyans "]  ;  Ez. 
xxvii.  10  [A.  V.  "Phut"],  xxx.  5,  xxxviii.  5  [in  the 
last  two,  margin  "  Phut,"  text  "  Libya  "] ;  Nah.  iii. 
9  [A.  V.  "  Put "]).  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  finds  two  names  which  he 
compares  to  the  Biblical  "  Phut "  or  "  Put :  "  viz. 
(1.)  that  of  the  tribes  or  peoples  called  the  Nine 
Bows  {IX  Petu  or  IX  Na-Petu  =  Naphtchim  ?),  and 
(2.)  that  of  Nubia,  To-Pel  [the  region  of  the  Bow), 
also  called  To-Meru-Pet  {the  region,  the  island  of  the 
Bow),  whence  he  conjectures  the  name  of  Meroe  to 
come.  He  finds  also  in  the  geographical  lists  the 
latter  form  as  the  name  of  a  people,  Ana-Mern-Pet. 
He  also  compares  the  Coptic  Niphaiat  with  Phut. 
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The  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word  nearly 
resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  applied  to  the 
western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta ; 
and  Chanipollion  conjectures  it  to  mean  the  Libyan 
part  of  EgApt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks.  To  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  Mr.  Poole  thinks  that 
all  the  names  mentioned  may  be  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  Phut ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  Naphtu- 
him  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of  Phut,  perhaps 
intermixed  with  peoples  of  the  latter  stock.  He 
regards  the  Pet  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geo- 
graphical designation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  of 
the  Bible,  which  would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or 
the  Nubians. — "  Josephus  (i.  6,  §  2)  says,  '  Phut 
was  the  founder  of  Libya  :  he  called  the  inhabitants 
Phutites  after  himself;  there  is  a  river  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Moors  which  bears  that  name ;  whence 
it  is  that  we  may  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian historiographers  mention  that  river  and  the  ad- 
joining country  by  the  appellation  of  Phut ;  but  its 
present  name  has  been  given  it  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mizraim,  who  was  called  Libt/s  (the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Lehabim).'  Jerome  adopts  this  view, 
which  has  also  been  indorsed  by  Bochart,  J.  D. 
llichaelis,  Gesenius,  Roscnmiiller,  Yon  Bohlen,  De- 
litzsch,  Keil,  and  Kalisch.  The  versions  (LXX., 
Vulgate)  corroborate  it  also  "  (P.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  in 
Kitto,  article  "Ham").  Dr.  Holmes  also  holds 
that  tl>e  territory  of  Phut  was  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Lehabim  (who  were  only  a  branch 
of  Mizraim),  and  that,  while  the  Lehabim  bordered 
on  Upper  Egvpt,  the  children  of  Phut  bordered  on 
Lower  Egypt,  and  extended  westward  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  and  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent.     ToxcrES,  Coxfusios  of. 

Phn'Tah  (fr.  Heb.  =  mouth  ?  Ges. ;  =  Pcah),  a 
son  of  Is«achar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13) ;  =  Pca  or  Pcah  2. 

Phy-gel'liis  [-jel-]  (fr.  Gr.  =  fugitive,  Cruden),  a 
Christian  connected  with  those  in  Asia  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaks  as  turned  away  from  himself  (2 
Tim.  i.  15).  It  is  open  to  question  whether  their 
repudiation  of  the  apostle  was  joined  with  a  declen- 
sion from  the  faith,  and  whether  the  open  display 
of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took  place — at  least  so  far 
as  Phygellus  and  Hermogexes  were  concerned — at 
Rome.  Phygellus  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim. 
iv.  16)  the  apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his 
support  was  expected ;  or  he  may  have  been  a 
leader  of  some  party  of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome, 
such  as  the  apostle  describes  at  an  earlier  period 
(Phil.  i.  15,  16)  opposing  him  there. 

Pliy-lae'ter-y  (fr.  Gr.,  literally  =  safeguard,  pro- 
tection).    Froxtlets. 

*  Phy-si'rian  [fe-zish'an].     Medicixk. 

Pl-be'seth  (Ileb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  the  goddess  Ba»t 
or  Bubasiis  ;  sec  below),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
mentioned  only  in  Ez.  xxx.  17.  In  hieroglyphics 
its  name  is  written  Bahctt,  Bast,  and  Ha-Rahest. 
The  Coptic  forms  are  Baitl,  with  the  article  Pi  (  = 
the)  prefixed,  Poubatte,  Pouhast,  &c. ;  the  Greek  Boit- 
battia,  Bouba*los  ;  and  the  Latin  Bubastis.  Bubastis 
was  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  or 
Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Bubastite  nome, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  central  part  of  Memphis. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as  having  been  raised 
by  those  who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesostris,  and  after- 
ward by  the  labor  of  criminals  under  Sabacos  the 
Ethiopian,  or  rather  the  Ethiopian  dominion.  He 
mentions  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Bubastis  as 
more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  him.  It 
lay  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  was  built  of  the  finest 
red  granite,  and  had  round  it  a  sacred  enclosure 


of  about  600  feet  square,  beyond  which  was  a  larger 
circuit,  940  feet  by  l,'.iOO.  The  temple  is  entirelv 
ruined,  but  the  names  of  Rameses  II.  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  Userken  I.  (Osorchon  I.)  of  the 
twenty-second,  and  Nekht-har-heb  (Xectanebo  I.), 
of  the  thirtieth,  have  been  found  here,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  goddess  Bast.  There  are  also  remains 
of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  town,  and  amidst  the 
houses  on  the  northwest  side  are  the  thick  walls  of 
a  fort  which  protected  the  temple  below  (Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  Hfrodotus).  The  god- 
dess Bast  (or  Bubastis),  who  was  here  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  worship,  =  Peshl,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Both 
names  accompany  a  lion-headed  figure,  and  the  cat 
was  sacred  to  them.  Herodotus  considers  the  god- 
dess Bubastis  =  Artemis  (Diaxa),  Manetho  re- 
lates that  a  chasm  of  the  earth  opened  at  Bubastis 
in  the  time  of  the  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty, 
and  many  perished.  The  twenty-second  dynasty 
(Shishak,  kc.)  was  a  line  of  Bubastite  kings.  Bu- 
bastis was  taken  and  its  walls  were  destroyed  by 
the  Persians  b.  c.  852  ;  but  it  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  under  the  Romans. 

Ple'turCt  In  two  of  the  passages  in  which  "  pic- 
ture "  is  used  in  A.  V.  (Idol  17)  it  denotes  (so 
Mr.  Phillott)  idolatrous  representations,  either  inde- 
pendent images,  or  more  usually  stones  "  por- 
trayed," i.  e.  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or  engraved 
and  colored  (Ez.  xxiii.  14).  Movable  pictures,  in 
the  modern  sense,  were  doubtless  unknown  to  the 
Jews  ;  but  colored  sculptures  and  drawings  on  walls 
or  on  wood,  as  mummy-cases,  must  have  been  la- 
miliar  to  them  in  Egypt.  (Ceilixg  ;  Colors,  II.  4  ; 
Embalming.)  Mr.  Phillott  supposes  the  "pictures 
of  silver"  of  Prov.  xxv.  11,  were  wall-surfaces  or 
cornices  with  carvings. — In  Is.  ii.  16,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "pleasant  pictures,"  margin  "pictures 
of  desire,"  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  translates  ^^  images 
(i.  e.  visible  objects)  of  desire,  or  rather  admiration 
and  delight,"  and  understands  it  as  a  general  ex- 
pression for  all  attractive  and  majestic  objects. 

Piece  of  Gold.  The  A.  V.,  in  the  passage  respect- 
ing Naaman,  relating  that  he  "  took  with  him  ten 
talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  of  gold,  and  ten 
changes  of  raiment"  (2  K.  v.  5),  supplies  "pieces" 
as  the  word  understood ;  but  "  shekels,"  as  desig- 
nating the  value  of  the  whole  quantity,  not  indi- 
vidual pieces,  is  preferable.     Moxey. 

* Pleee  of  Money  (Mat.  xvii.  27)  =  Stater. 

Piece  of  SIlTer.  I.  In  the  0.  T.  the  word  "  pieces  " 
is  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the 
Hebrew,  except  one  case  (see  below).  The  phrase 
is  always  "a  thousand"  or  the  like  "of  silver" 
(Gen.  XX.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22;  Judg.  ix.  4,  xri. 
6;  2  K.  vi.  25;  Hos.  iii.  2;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13).  In 
similar  passages  the  word  "  shekels  "  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  &c.).  In  other  passages  the 
A.  V.  supplies  the  word  "shekels"  instead  of 
"pieces"  (Deut.  xxii.  19,  29;  Judg.  xrii.  2,8,4, 
10;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11,  12),  and  of  these  the  first  two 
require  this  to  be  done.  The  shekel  was  the  com- 
mon weight  for  money,  and  therefore  most  likely 
to  be  understood  in  an  elliptical  phrase.  The  ex- 
ceptional case  in  which  a  word  correspondinj:  •  > 
"pieces  "is  found  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  Ps.  l.\\iii. 
30,  Heb.  31.  The  Heb.  rats,  used  here  only,  prob- 
ably =  "  a  piece  "  broken  ofiT,  or  a  fragment :  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant 
(MoxEY.)— IL  In  the  N.  T.  two  Greek  words  are 
rendered  "  piece  of  silver,"  viz.  drachme  and  arpt- 
riov.  (1.)  The  first  (Lk.  xv.  8,  9)  =  prachma  or 
DEACHM,  a  Greek  silver  coin,  equivalent,  at  the  time 
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of  St.  Luke,  to  the  Roman  denarius  (A.  V.  "  Pen- 
ny"). (2.)  The  second  word  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  "  thirty  pieces  of 
Bilker"  (Mat.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9).  If  the 
most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant,  they  would 
be  denarii.  (Penny.)  The  parallel  passage  (Zech. 
xi.  12,  13;  Old  Testament,  C)  must,  however,  be 
taken  into  consideration,  where,  if  our  view  be  cor- 
rect, shekels  must  be  understood  (compare  Ex.  xxi. 
20).  It  is  more  probable  that  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  were  tetradrachms  (=  shekels ;  see  Stater) 
than  that  they  were  denarii  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole). — 
In  Acts  xix.  19  the  word  "pieces"  is  supplied  in 
the  A.  V. — "  50,000  pieces  of  silver,"  i.  e.  probably 
60,000  drachms  or  denarii  =  $7,500  (Vulgate,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.).     Ephesds  3 ;  Magic. 

Pl'e-ty  (fr.  L.  pielas  =.  duliful  conduct  toward 
God,  parents,  &c.).  This  word  occurs  but  once  in 
the  A.  V. :  "  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  at 
home,"  better,  "toward  their  own  household"  (1 
Tim.  v.  4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here  instead 
of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of  "  godliness,"  "  rev- 
erence," &c.,  was  probably  determined  by  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  the  L.  pietas  as  toward  parents.  The 
Greek  verb  here  translated  "  to  show  piety "  is 
translated  in  Acts  xvii.  23  "  worship." 

Pigeon  =  Dove.     Turtle. 

Pi-ha-hi'roth  (Heb.  =  moulh  of  the  caverns.,  but 
doubtless  fr.  Egyptian  =:  place  lohere grains  [or  sedge'\ 
grows.,  Ges.),  a  place  before  or  at  which  the  Israel- 
ites encamped,  at  the  close  of  the  third  march  from 
Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 
9;  Num.  xxiii.  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  of 
a  natural  locality.  This  or  a  similar  name  the  late 
M.  Freznel  recognized  in  the  modern  Ghuweybet-el- 
boos  {the  bed  of  reeds),  a  place  near  where  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea  is  supposed  to  have  occurred. 
Exodus,  the. 

Pi'late  (fr.  L.  Pilatus  =  armed  with  a  javelin, 
Cruden,  &;e.,  or  probably  [so  Prof.  Plumptre]  cov- 
ered with  a  felt  cap,  the  badge  of  manumitted  slaves), 
Fon'ti-iis  [-she-us]  (L.  of  the  sea,  marine,  Cruden  ; 
see  below).  The  name  indicates  that  he  was  con- 
nected, by  descent  or  adoption,  with  the  gens  (or 
clan)  of  the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous  in  Roman  his- 
tory in  the  person  of  Caius  Pontius  Telcsinus,  the 
great  Samnite  general.  He  was  the  sixth  Roman 
procurator  of  Judea,  and  under  him  our  Lord 
(Jesus  Christ)  worked,  suffered,  and  died,  as  we 
learn,  not  only  from  the  Scriptural  authorities,  but 
from  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44).  He  was  appointed  a.  d. 
25-6,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  from  Cesarea  to  Jerusalem.  The  soldiers  of 
course  took  with  them  their  standards,  bearing  the 
image  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City.  No  pre- 
vious governor  had  ventured  on  such  an  outrage. 
The  people  poured  down  in  crowds  to  Cesarea,  where 
the  procurator  was  then  residing,  and  besought  him 
to  remove  the  images.  After  five  days  of  discus- 
sion he  gave  the  signal  to  some  concealed  soldiers 
to  surround  the  petitioners,  and  put  them  to  death 
unless  they  ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  this  only 
strengthened  their  determination,  and  they  declared 
tiiemselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death  than 
forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  innovation. 
Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his 
orders  brought  down  to  Cesarea.  On  two  other 
occasions  he  nearly  drove  the  Jews  to  insurrection  ; 
the  first,  when  he  hung  up  in  his  palace  at  Jerusa- 
lem some  gilt  shields  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
deities,  which  were  only  removed  by  an  order  from 
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Tiberius ;  the  second,  when  he  appropriated  the 
revenue  from  the  redemption  of  vows  (Corban)  to 
the  construction  of  an  aqueduct.  This  order  led  to 
a  riot,  which  he  suppressed  by  sending  among  the 
crowd  soldiers  with  concealed  daggers,  who  mas- 
sacred a  great  number,  not  only  of  rioters,  but  of 
casual  spectators.  To  these  specimens  of  his  ad- 
ministration from  profane  authors  we  must  add  the 
slaughter  of  certain  Galileans,  which  was  told  to 
our  Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (Lk.  xiii.  1),  and  on 
which  He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  connection 
between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have  occurred 
at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  procurators 
to  reside  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to 
preserve  order,  and  accordingly,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  last  passover,  Pilate  was  occupying  his  of- 
ficial residence  in  Herod's  palace  (Jesus  Christ; 
Judgment-hall  ;  Pretorium)  ;  and  to  the  gates  of 
this  palace  (so  Bishop  Cotton,  original  author  of 
this  article)  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
blasphemy,  was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by 
the  chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  (Jn.  xviii.  28).  Pilate  therefore  came  out  to 
learn  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of 
the  charge.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  expected 
him  to  carry  out  their  wishes  without  further  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  merely  described  our  Lord  as 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  ;  but  as  a  Roman 
procurator  had  too  much  respect  for  justice,  or  at 
least  understood  his  business  too  well  to  consent  to 
such  a  condemnation,  they  were  obliged  to  devise  a 
new  charge,  and  therefore  interpreted  our  Lord's 
claims  in  a  political  sense,  accusing  Him  of  assu 
ming  the  royal  title,  perverting  the  nation,  and  for- 
bidding the  pajTiient  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Lk.  xxiii. 
3  ;  an  account  plainly  presupposed  in  Jn.  xviii.  33). 
It  is  plain  that  from  this  moment  Pilate  was  dis- 
tracted between  two  conflicting  feelings :  a  fear  of 
offending  the  Jews,  and  a  conscious  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  innocent.  Moreover,  this  last  feeling 
was  strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him  frequent 
trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the  calm  dig- 
nity and  meekness  of  the  Sufferer.  First  he  exam- 
ined our  Lord  privately,  and  asked  Him  whether 
He  was  a  king  ?  There  seems  to  have  been  in  Pi- 
late's mind  a  suspicion  that  the  Prisoner  really  was 
what  He  was  charged  with  being  (34,  xix.  8,  12, 
22).  He  accepted  as  satisfactory  Christ's  assurance 
that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  L  e.  not 
worldly  in  its  nature  or  objects,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  founded  by  this  world's  weapons,  though  he 
could  not  understand  the  assertion  that  it  was  to  be 
established  by  bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  His 
famous  reply,  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  was  the  question 
of  a  worldly-minded  skeptical  politician.  At  the 
close  of  the  interview  he  came  out  to  the  Jews  and 
declared  the  Prisoner  innocent.  To  this  they  replied 
that  His  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  the  people  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The  mention  of  Galilee  sug- 
gested to  Pilate  a  new  way  of  escaping  from  his 
dilemma,  by  sending  on  the  case  to  IIekod  Antipas  ; 
but  Herod,  though  propitiated  by  this  act  of  cour- 
tesy, declined  to  enter  into  the  matter.  So  Pilate 
was  compelled  to  come  to  a  decision  ;  and  first  hav- 
ing assembled  the  chief  priests  and  also  the  people, 
he  announced  to  them  that  the  Accused  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhedrim,  he  proposed  to 
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scourge  Him  before  he  released  Him.  But  as  the 
accusers  were  resolved  to  have  His  blood,  they  re- 
jected this  concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  re- 
course to  a  fresh  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  Roman  governor  to  grant  every  year,  in  honor 
of  the  passover,  pardon  to  one  condemned  criminal. 
Pilate  therefore  offered  the  people  their  choice  be- 
tween two,  the  murderer  Barabbas,  and  the  Proph- 
et w^hom  a  few  days  before  they  had  hailed  as  the 
Messiah.  To  receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the 
"judgment-seat,"  a  portable  tribunal  which  was 
carried  about  with  a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  placed 
wherever  he  might  direct.  (Gabbatha.)  As  soon 
as  Pilate  had  taken  his  seat  he  received  a  mysteri- 
ous message  from  his  wife  (according  to  tradition  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate,  named  Procla  or  Claudia 
Procula),'  who  had  "  suffered  many  things  in  a 
dream,"  which  impelled  her  to  entreat  her  husband 
not  to  condemn  the  Just  One.  But  he  had  no 
longer  any  choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  rabble,  in- 
stigated of  course  by  the  priests,  chose  Barabbas 
for  pardon,  and  clamored  for  the  death  of  Jesus ; 
insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pilate  reluc- 
tantly yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the  fatal  order, 
he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  in  imitation  prob- 
ably of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  Deut.  xxi.  As  it 
produced  no  effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
inflict  the  scourging  preparatory  to  execution ;  but 
the  sight  of  unjust  suffering  so  patiently  borne 
seems  again  to  have  troubled  his  conscience,  and 
prompted  a  new  effort  in  favor  of  the  victim.  But 
the  priests  only  renewed  their  clamors  for  His 
death,  and,  fearing  that  the  pohtical  charge  of  trea- 
son might  be  considered  insufficient,  returned  to 
their  first  accusation  of  blasphemy,  and  quoting 
the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxi  v.  16),  which  punished 
blasphemy  with  stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die 
"  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God."  But 
this  title  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious  fears,  al- 
ready aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  (Jn.  xix.  1) ;  he 
feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  heroes  or 
demigods  of  his  own  mythology ;  he  took  Him 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously  into 
His  descent  ("  Whence  art  Thou  ?  ")and  His  claims, 
but,  as  the  question  was  only  prompted  by  fear  or 
curiosity,  Jesus  made  no  reply.  When  Pilate  re- 
minded Him  of  his  own  absolute  power  over  Him, 
He  closed  this  last  conversation  with  the  irresolute 
governor  by  saying,  "  Thou  couldest  have  no  power 
at  all  against  Me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above;  therefore  he  that  delivered  Me  unto  thee 
hath  the  greater  sin."  The  result  of  this  interview 
was  one  last  effort  to  save  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal 
to  the  multitude  ;  but  now  arose  the  formidable  cry, 
"If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cesar's 
friend  ;  "  and  Pilate,  to  whom  political  success  was 
as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended  the  tribunal, 
and  finally  pronounced  the  desired  condemnation. 
So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime  which 
has  been  committed  since  the  world  began.  That 
he  did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of  anger 
against  the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his  ac- 
quiescence, and  of  compassion  and  awe  for  the  Suf- 
ferer whom  he  had  unrighteously  sentenced,  is  plain 
from  his  curt  and  angry  refusal  to  alter  the  inscrip- 
tion which  he  had  prepared  for  the  cross,  bis  ready 

'  The  system  of  administration  nnder  the  Boman  Re- 
public forbade  tiic  povemors  of  provinces  to  lake  their 
wives  with  thorn,  but  the  practice  liad  pained  pronnd  un- 
der tlie  Empire,  ami  Tariius  (Ann.  iii.  S?)  records  the  fail- 
ure of  an  attempt  to  rcenforcc  the  old  rcgolatlon. 
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acquiescence  in  the  request  by  Joseph  of  Ariina- 
thea  that  the  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather 
than  consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  reser\ed 
for  those  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  and 
his  sullen  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhediim 
that  the  sepulchre  should  be  guarded.  We  learn 
from  Josephus  (xviii.  4,  §§  1,  2)  that  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  pving  offence  to  Cesar  did  not  save  him  from 
political  disaster.  The  Samaritans  were  unquiet 
and  rebellious.  Pilate  led  his  troops  against  them, 
and  defeated  them  easily  enough.  The  Samaritans 
complained  to  Vitellius,  now  president  of  Syria,  and 
he  sent  Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer  their  accusations 
before  the  emperor.  When  he  reached  it  he  found 
j  Tiberius  dead,  and  Cains  (Caligula)  on  the  throne, 
A.  D.  36.  Eusebius  adds  that  soon  afterward, 
"  wearied  with  misfortunes,"  he  killed  himself.  As 
to  the  scene  of  his  death  there  are  various  tradi- 
tions. One  is  that  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  AUo- 
brogum  (Vienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular 
monument — a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  fif- 
tj-two  feet  high — is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb. 
Another  is  that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on 
the  mountain  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called 
Mount  Pilatus ;  and  there,  after  spending  years  in 
its  recesses,  in  remorse  and  despair  rather  than 
penitence,  plunged  into  the  dismal  lake  which  oc- 
cupies its  summit.  We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  &c.,  that  Pilate  made  an  oflB- 
cial  report  to  Tiberius  of  our  Lord's  trial  and  con- 
demnation ;  and  in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom, 
certain  memoranda  are  spoken  of  as  well-known 
documents  in  common  circulation.  The  Aett  of 
Pilate,  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles 
from  him  to  the  emperor,  are  certainly  spurious. 

Pil'dash  (Reh.  Jlame  of  fire,  Fii.),  one  of  the  eight 
sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his  wife  and 
niece,  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Pii'e-ha  (Heb.  a  slice,  Ges.),  a  chief  of  the  people, 
probably  a  family,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

PU'lar  (Heb.  usually  ammud  ;  Gr.  sivlos).  .The 
notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a  shaft  or  isolated  pile,  either 
supporting  or  not  supporting  a  roof.  Pillars  form 
an  important  feature  in  Oriental  architecture,  partly 
perhaps  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  test  with  its  sup- 
porting poles,  and  partly  also  from  the  use  of  flat 
roofs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  chambers  were 
either  narrower  or  divided  into  portions  by  columns 
(House.)  The  general  practice  in  Oriental  build 
ings  of  supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or  of  cover- 
ing open  spaces  by  awnings  stretched  from  pillars, 
led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in  construction.  At 
Nineveh  the  pillars  were  probably  of  wood,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  same  construction  prevailed  in 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall 
and  porch  of  pillars  (1  K.  vii.  2,  6).  (Palace.)  The 
"  chapiters  "  of  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  re 
sembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitan  col 
umns  (so  Mr.  Phillott).  (Chapiter;  Persepolis; 
Temple.) — But  perhaps  the  earliest  application  of 
the  pillar  was  the  votive  or  mom.mentbl.  This  in 
early  times  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stono 
or  pile  of  stones  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  46,  &e.). — 
Lot's  wife  became  a  "pillar"  of  salt  (xix.  26;  Heb. 
netaib  =  a  tlatue,  pillar,  Ges. ;  Garrison  2). — The 
stone  EzEL  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was  probably  a  tenninalJ 
stone  or  waymark. — The  "  place  "  set  up  by  Saulj 
(xv.  12)  is  explained  by  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy.j 
The  word  used  (Heb.  ydd  =  hand ')  is  the  same  as 

>  Perhaps  this  name  for  monument  in  Hebrew  may  stand 
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tbat  for  Absalom's  pillar  (A.  V.  "  place,"  2  Sam. 
xviii.  18).  S»  also  Jacob  set  up  a  piUar  (Heb. 
matstsebdk ;  Idol  15)  over  Rachel's  grave  (Gen. 
XXXV.  20)l  The  monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of 
Petra  are  instances  of  similar  usage. — The  Heb.  'erf 
hA-nmmud,  in  the  A.  V.  "by  a  pillar"  (2  K.  xi.  14, 
xxiii.  3),  "  at  his  pillar  "(2  Chr.  xsiii.  13),  Gesenius, 
Keil,  &c.,  translate  on  the  platform^  i.  e.  raised 
stand  or  elevated  place  erected  for  the  king  to  stand 
on  (=  the  brazen  "  scaffold  "  in  2  Chr.  vi.  13  ?).  The 
figurative  use  of  the  term  "  pillar,"  in  reference  to 
the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Israelites  on 
their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6,  and  Rev.  x.  1,  is 
plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated  column 
not  supporting  a  roof.  (Cloud,  Pillar  of;  Earth.) 
*'  A  pillar  is  the  emblem  of  firmness  and  steadfast- 
ness (Jer.  i.  18  ;  Rev.  iii.  12),  and  of  that  which  sus- 
tains or  supports  (Gal.  ii.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  15)"  (Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto).      Pillar,   Plain  ok 

THE. 

Pillar,  Plain  of  the,  or  rather  "  oak  of  the  pillar  " 
(marg.,  Heb.  elon  mutstsdb),  a  tree  which  stood  near 
Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men  of  Shechem  and  the 
house  of  Millo  assembled  to  crown  Abimelech  son 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6).     Meonexim. 

Piiied  =  peeled,  stripped  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38 ;  Lev. 
xiii.  40  marg.).     Peeled. 

*  Piriow,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  cMr 
=  something  braided  or  plaited,  hence,  a  quilt,  mat- 
tress, Ges. ;  a  net,  curtain  of  goat's  hair,  Ewald,  W. 
A.  Wright  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16  only).— 2.  Heb.  pi. 
cfsathoth  =  cushions,  pillows,  Ges. ;  according  to  the 
Rabbins,  long  pillows,  bolsters  (Ez.  xiii.  18,  20  only). 
Fiirst  proposes  the  translation  cases  of  skin  or  of 
parchment,  or  boxes,  in  which  oracular  little  images 
or  oracular  sayings  were  kept,  and  which  were  fas- 
tened to  the  joints  of  the  hands  or  to  the  arms,  as 
an  oracle-requisite  for  lying  prophetesses.  (Magic.) 
— 3.  Heb.  pi.  mSraasholh  :=  at  the  head,  under  t/ie 
head,  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Ges.,  Fu.  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18), 
once  translated  "  at  his  head  "  ( 1  K.  xix.  6),  else- 
where translated  "for  his  bolster"  (1  Sam.  xix.  13, 
16),  or  "at  his  bolster"  (xxvi.  7,  11,  16). — 4.  Gr. 
proskephalaion  =  a  cushion  for  the  head,  a  pillow 
(Mk.  iv.  28  only) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  2.     Bed. 

Pil'tai  (Heb.  =  Pelatiah,  Ges.),  the  representa- 
tive of  the  priestly  house  of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah, 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii. 
17). 

Pine,  Pine'-tree,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb. 
(idhdr  (Is.  xli.  19,  Ix.  13).  What  tree  is  intended  is 
not  certain.  Gesenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  as 
impljing  duration;  the  Chaldee  has  a  species  of 
plane;  the  LXX.  renders  fir;  the  Vulgate,  &c., 
KLM ;  Henderson  favors  "  pine."  Pine-trees  grew  on 
Lebanon ;  but  the  etymology  is  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing some  other  tree. — 2.  Heb.  shemen  (Neh.  viii.  15), 
elsewhere  rendered  "  Oil-tree,"  &c.     Ash. 

Pin'na-ele,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  pterugiwi 
(literally  a  little  wing),  which  occurs  only  in  Mat.  iv. 
5,  and  Lk.  iv.  9.  It  is  plain,  1.  that  ptenigion  with 
the  article  is  not  a  pinnacle,  but  the  pinnacle.  2. 
That  by  the  word  itself  we  should  understand  an 
edge  or  border,  like  a  feather  or  a  fin.  The  only 
part  of  the  Temple  which  answered  to  the  modem 
sense  of  pinnacle  was  the  golden  spikes  erected  on 
the  roof  to  prevent  birds  from  settling  there.  Light- 
foot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibule,  which  projected 

in  pome  connection  with  the  ancient  custom  of  sculptnr- 
inir  on  the  frravestores  or  Repulchral  columns  an  ujnifted 
Muid  with  the  arm  (Robinson's  Ges.  ife6.  Lex.  s.  v.). 
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like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  Temple.  Robin- 
son {N.  T.  Lex.),  Fairbaim,  &c.,  refer  it  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  Temple-buildings,  probably  the  elevation 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  southern  portico,  which 
at  its  eastern  end  impended  at  a  dizzy  height  over 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  Mr.  Phillott  supposes  it 
may  mean  the  battlement  ordered  by  law  to  be  added 
to  every  roof. 

Pi'non  (Heb.  darkxess,  Ges.),  a  "  duke  "  of  Edom, 
i.  e.  head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
make  the  seat  of  the  tribe  at  Puxox. 

Pipe  (Heb.  JiMU  or  chdlU  ;  Gr.  aulos).  The  "  pipe  " 
is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore  probably  one 
of  the  oldest,  of  musical  instruments.  The  pipe  and 
tabret  (Timbrel),  instruments  of  a  peaceful  and 
social  character,  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the 
Hebrews  (Is.  v.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions 
(Mishna),  and  accompanied  the  simpler  religious 
services,  when  the  young  prophets,  returning  from 
the  high-place,  caught  their  inspiration  from  the 
harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5) ;  or  the  pilgrims,  on  their  way 
to  the  great  festivals  of  their  ritual,  beguiled  the 
weariness  of  the  march  with  psalms  sung  to  the 
simple  music  of  the  pipe  (Is.  xxx.  29).  When  Solo- 
mon was  proclaimed  king,  all  the  people  went  up 
after  him  to  Gihon,  piping  with  pipes  (IK.  i.  40). 
The  sound  of  the  pipe  was  apparently  a  soft  wailing 
note,  appropriate  in  mourning  and  at  funerals  (Mat. 
ix.  23),  and  in  the  lament  of  the  prophet  over  the 
destruction  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  36).  The  pipe  was 
the  type  of  perforated  wind  instruments,  and  was 
even  used  in  the  Temple-choir,  as  appears  from  Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  7,  where  "  the  players  on  instruments  "  are 
properly  "  pipers."  Twelve  days  in  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna,  the  pipes  sounded  before  the 
altar.  They  were  of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or 
bronze,  because  the  former  gave  a  softer  sound.  Of 
these  there  were  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twelve.  In  later  times  the  funeral  and  deathbed 
were  never  without  the  professional  pipers  or  flute- 
players  (Mat.  ix.  23),  a  custom  which  still  exists.  In 
the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  the  pipe 
played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  Egyptian  single  pipe  was  a  straight  tube,  with- 
out any  increase  at  the  mouth ;  held  with  both 
hands  when  played;  apparently  not  more  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  often  much  smaller ;  with 
three  or  four  holes  ;  sometimes  with  a  small  mouth- 
piece of  reed  or  thick  straw.  The  double  pipe  con- 
sisted of  two  pipes,  perhaps  occasionally  united  by 
a  common  mouth-piece ;  one,  played  with  the  left 
hand,  having  few  holes  and  serving  as  a  bass ;  the 
other,  played  with  the  right  hand,  having  more  holes, 
and  giving  a  sharp  tone.  Among  the  instruments 
used  in  Egyptian  bands,  we  generally  find  either  the 
double  pipe  or  the  flute,  and  sometimes  both ;  the 
former  being  played  both  by  men  and  women,  the 
latter  exclusively  by  women.  Any  of  the  instru- 
ments above  described  would  have  been  called  by 
the  Hebrews  hcdil  or  chdlil,  and  not  improbably  they 
derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from  Egypt.  The 
single  pipe  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians  alone,  who  attribute  it  to  Osiris.  Music ; 
Musical  Instrume.nts. 

*  Piper  (Rev.  xviii.  22).     Minstrel ;  Pipe. 

Pi'ra  (fr.  Gr.)  (1  Esd.  v.  19),  apparently  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  Caphira. 

Pl'ram  (Heb.  tcild-ass-like,  i.  e.  indomitable,  Ges.), 
Amorite  king  of  Jarmuth,  defeated  with  his  four 
confederates  by  Joshua,  and  hung  at  Makkedah 
(Josh.  X.  3,  27). 
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nr'a-thon  (Heb.  chief f  Ges.),  a  place  "in  the 
land  of  Ephraim  in  the  mount  of  the  Anialekitc  " 
(Judg.  xii.  15  on!)) ;  situated  at  the  modern  village 
of  Fer'ata,  on  an  eminence  about  six  miles  W.  S.  W. 
ot  Ndbulua  (Shechem). 

Pir'a>thOB-ite  =  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Pir- 
ATHOS.  Two  such  are  named  in  the  Bible.  1. 
Addon  1  the  Judge  (Judg.  xii.  13, 15). — 2.  Benaiah 
2  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31,  xxvii.  14). 

Pis'gah  (Chal.  part,jAece,  Ges.),  a  mountain  range 
or  district  (Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14 ;  Deut.  iii.  27, 
xxxiv.  1),  the  same  as,  or  a  part  of,  that  called  the 
mountains  of  Abarim  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  49  with 
xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  contiguous  to 
the  field  of  Moab,  and  immediately  opposite  Jericho. 
The  field  of  Zophim  was  situated  on  it,  and  its  high- 
est point  or  summit — its  "  head  " — was  the  Mount 
Nebo.  No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been 
met  with  in  later  times  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  but  in 
the  Arabic  garb  of  Jids  el-Feshkhah  (almost  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  Rosh  hap-pisgah  =  top  of  the  Pis- 
gah) it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  headland  on  the 
northwestern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  moun- 
tain bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Wadif  en-Ndr  (Ki- 
dkon),  over  against  the  northern  part  of  which,  on 
a  conical  hill,  about  ten  miles  E.  of  Jerusalem,  is 
situated  the  great  Mussulman  sanctuary  of  Neby 
Jfusa  ( =  JPropfiet  Moses),  where  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tion (irreconcilable,  of  course,  with  the  Scriptures) 
has  placed  Pisgah  and  the  burial-place  of  Moses. 
For  "  the  springs  of  Pisgah,"  see  Ashdoth-pisgah. 

Pi-sid'i-a  (Gr.  the  countrif  of  the  Pisidce),  a  district 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  defined, 
N.  of  Pamphylia,  and  stretching  along  the  range 
of  Taurus.  Northward  it  reached  to,  and  was  part- 
ly included  in,  Phrygia,  which  was  similarly  an  in- 
definite district,  though  far  more  extensive.  Thus 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Astioch  2)  was  sometimes  called 
a  Phrygian  town.  Both  the  country  and  its  inhab- 
itants were  wild  and  rugged ;  and  probably  here  the 
apostle  encountered  some  of  his  "  perils  of  robbers  " 
and  "perils  of  rivers."  St  Paul  passed  through 
Pisidia  twice  in  his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xiii.  14,  xiv.  24). 

Pi'sOD  (fr.  Heb.  =  overflowing,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
four  "  heads  "  into  which  the  stream  flowing  through 
Eden-  1  was  divided  (Gen.  ii.  11). 

Pis'pab  (Heb.  a  spreading,  Fii.),  an  Asherite,  son 
of  Jether,  or  Ithran  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Pit.  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  appears  with  a  figu- 
rative as  well  as  a  literal  meaning,  and  represents 
several  Hebrew  words.  1.  Shfol  (Num.  xvi.  30, 33 ; 
Job  xvii.  16),  used  only  of  the  hollow,  shadowy 
world,  the  dwelling  of  the  dead.  (Hell.)  2.  Shahath 
or  shachath.  Here  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  pri- 
mary thought.  It  is  dug  into  the  earth  (Ps.  ix.  15 
[Heb.  16],  cxix.  85).  Covered  lightly  over,  it  served 
as  a  trap  for  animals  or  men  (xxxv.  7).  It  thus  be- 
came a  type  of  sorrow  and  confusion,  from  which  a 
man  could  not  extricate  himself,  of  the  dreariness 
of  death  (Job  xxxiiu  18,  24,  28,  30),  To  "go  down 
to  the  pit,"  is  to  die  without  hope.  3.  JSor.  In  this 
word,  as  in  the  cognate  Beer,  the  special  thought  is 
that  of  a  pit  or  well  dug  for  water.  The  process  of 
dc8>-nonymizing  which  goes  on  in  all  languages, 
seems  to  have  confined  the  former  to  the  state  of  the 
well  or  CISTERN,  dug  into  the  rock,  but  no  longer 
filled  with  water  (Gen.  xxxvii.  30  ff.,  &c.).  In  the 
phrase  "  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit,"  it  becomes 
even  more  constantly  than  the  synonyms  already 
noticed,  the  representative  of  the  world  of  the  dead 
(Ez,  xxxL  14,  16,  xxiiL  18,  24  ;  Ps.  xxviii.  1,  cxliiL 


7).  There  may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  trans- 
fer. (1.)  The  wide  deep  excavation  became  the 
place  of  burial  (Ez.  xxxii.  24).  (2.)  The  pit,  how- 
ever, in  this  sense,  wns  never  simply  equivalent  to 
burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in  it  a 
thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation  (Zech.  ix.  1 1 ; 
Is.  li.  14 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  9).  It  is  not  strange  that 
with  the  associations  of  material  horror  clustering 
round,  it  should  have  involved  more  of  the  idea  of  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  haughty  or  unjust,  than 
did  the  sheo/  or  the  grave.  In  Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  and  else- 
where, the  "  pit "  (Gr.  phrear  ;  alussos)  is  as  a  dun- 
geon.    Prison;  Well. 

Pitch.  The  three  Hebrew  words  zepheih  (Ex.  ii. 
j  3 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  9  twice),  Jiemdr  or  chemdr  (A.  V. 
"slime"),  copher  (Gen.  vi.  4),  all  represent  (so  Mr. 
Bevan)  the  same  object,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt, 
iu  its  different  aspects :  zepheih  (the  zift  of  the  mod- 
ern Arabs),  in  its  liquid  state ;  hemdr  or  chimdr,  in 
its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color ;  and  copher,  in  ref- 
erence to  its  use  in  overlaying  wood-work.  Dr. 
Thomson  (i.  337)  regards  the  "  slime  "  and  "  pitch  " 
of  Ex.  ii.  3  as  bitumen  and  tar.  The  inflammable 
nature  of  pitch  is  noticed  in  Is.  xxxiv.  9.     Moses; 

NoAH. 

Pitth'er  (Heb.  usually  cad  [Barrel],  once  «*M 
[Bottle]  ;  Gr.  keramion)  is  used  in  A.V.  to  denote 
the  water-jars  or  pitchers  with  one  or  two  handles, 
used  chiefly  by  women  for  carrying  water,  as  in  the 
story  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv.  i5-20;  but  see  Mk. 
xiv.  13 ;  Lk.  xxii.  10).  This  practice  has  been,  and 
is  still  usual  both  in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  The 
vessels  used  for  the  purpose  are  generally  carried  on 
the  head  or  the  shoulder.  (See  cut  of  Fountain  of 
Nazareth,  p.  312.)  The  Bedouin  women  commonly 
use  skin-bottles.  Such  was  the  "bottle"  carried 
by  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi.  14).  The  same  word  is  used 
of  the  pitchers  employed  by  Gideon's  300  men 
(Judg.  vii.  16).  Probably  earthen  vessels  were  used 
by  the  Jews  as  by  the  Egyptians  for  containing  both 
liquids  and  dry  provisions.  (Barrel  ;  Bottle  ;  Pot  ; 
Vessel.)  "  Pitcher  "  is  used  figuratively  of  the  lip 
of  man  (Eccl.  xii.  6).    Medicine,  p.  628. 

Pi'thom  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  the  narrow  ptace, 
Ges. ;  the  Atum  or  Turn,  a  name  of  the  sun-god,  so 
R.  S.  Poole),  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  3, 
"  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Ex.  i.  11) ;  probably  in 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Herodotus 
mentions  a  ton-n  called  Patumus  (in  the  Arabian 
nome  on  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea),  which  seems 
=  the  Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
probably  the  military  station  Thohu  of  the  Notitia. 
Pithom  and  Pathumus  have  been  supposed  by  the 
scholars  of  the  French  expedition,  Kitto,  Ayre,  &c., 
to  be  at  or  near  the  present  Abbaseh,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Wady  TumUdt.  Exodus,  the;  Ram- 
eses. 

Pi'tbOB  (Heb.),  a  descendant  of  King  Saul ;  one 
of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  son  of  Mephibosheth 
(1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix.  41). 

Plaf;oe,  tlir.  The  disease  now  called  the  Plague, 
which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighboring  countries 
in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
there  in  former  ages.  Manetho  speaks  of  "a  very 
great  plague  "  in  the  reign  of  Semempses,  the  sev- 
enth king  of  the  first  dj-nasty,  b.  c.  about  2600  (bo 
Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article). 
The  difficulty  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
pestilences  of  ancient  and  mediajval  times,  even 
when  carefully  described,  warns  us  not  to  conclude 
that  every  such  mention  refers  to  the  Plague.    The 
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Plagiic  in  recent  times  has  not  extended  far  beyond 
the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 
As  an  epidemic  it  talies  the  character  of  a  pesti- 
lence, sometimes  of  the  greatest  severity.  The 
Plague,  when  most  severe,  usually  appears  first  on 
tbe  northern  coast  of  Egypt,  having  previously  bro- 
ken out  in  Turkey  or  North  Africa,  W.  of  Egypt. 
It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going  much 
further.  The  mortality  is  often  enormous,  and  Mr. 
Lane  remarks  of  the  plague  of  1835  : — "  It  destroyed 
not  less  than  eighty  thousand  persons  in  Cairo,  i.  e. 
one-third  of  the  population;  and  far  more,  I  be- 
lieve, than  two  hundred  thousand  in  all  Egypt." 
The  Plague  is  considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of 
typhus,  accompanied  by  buboes.  Like  the  cholera, 
it  is  most  violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing  al- 
most instant  death ;  later  it  may  last  three  days, 
and  even  longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  "  pes- 
tilence "  or  "  plague ; "  but  not  one  of  these  can 
be  considered  as  designating  by  its  signification  the 
Plague.'  Whether  the  disease  be  mentioned  must 
be  judged  from  the  sense  of  passages,  not  from  the 
sense  of  words.  Those  pestilences  which  were  sc^t 
as  special  judgments,  and  were  either  supematurally 
rapid  in  their  effects,  or  in  addition  directed  against 
particular  culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
inquiry.  But  we  also  read  of  pestilences  which, 
although  sent  as  judgments,  have  the  characteristics 
of  modern  epidemics,  not  being  rapid  beyond  na- 
ture, nor  directed  against  individuals  (Lev.  xxvi. 
25;  Deut.  xxviii.  21).  In  neither  of  these  passages 
does  it  seem  certain  that  the  Plague  is  specified. 
The  notices  in  the  prophets  (Am.  iv.  10  ;  Zech.  xiv. 
18,  compare  12)  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently 
positive  evidence  that  the  Plague  was  known  in 
those  times.  Hezekiah's  disease  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  the  Plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as 
well  as  the  mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  im- 
probable. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention 
of  a   pestilence  among    his    people   at  the  time. 


'  •'  Plasfue  "  is  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  deber, 
properly  =  destruction,  death,  Ges.  (tfos.  xiii.  14  only) ; 
translated  "  murrain  "  (Ex.  ix.  3 :  Ps.  Ixxviii  50  marijin) ; 
elsewhere  =  pestilence  (Ex.  v.  3,  ix.  15.  and  more  than 
forty  other  passaares).  It  is  used  with  a  wide  signification 
for  different  pestilences. — 2.  Heb.  maggepluth  (compare 
No.  3)  =  a  plague  sent  from  God  (ix.  14),  spoken  chiefly 
(so  Gesenius)  of  pestilential  and  fatal  diseases  (Num.  xiv. 
37,  xvi.  48-50  [xvii.  13-15.  Heb.],  xxv.  8,  &c.),  thrice  prop- 
erly translated  "  slaughter"  (1  Sam.  iv.  17;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
9.  xviii.  7).— 3.  Heb.  neqeph  (from  the  same  root  with  No. 
2)  =  a  plague,  a  divine  judi^ment,  mostly  (so  Gesenius)  of 
a  fatal  disease  sent  from  God  (Ex.  xii.  13 ;  Nam.  xvi.  46, 
47  [xvii.  11.  12,  Heb.],  &c.),  once  properly  translated 
"stamblin^"  (Is.  viii.  14).  The  verb  nagaph  itself  is 
translated  •'  to  plao^ne  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  35,  <S;c.),  "  smite " 
(Jndg.  XX.  35.  <fec.),  &c. — 4.  Heb.  maan'ih  =  a  beating  or 
imiting,  a  stroke,  blow,  or  wound,  also  defeat,  slaughter. 
Qes.  (Lev.  xxvi.  21;  Num.  xi.  .33.  &c.),  also  translatetl 
'•stripe"  (Deut.  xxv.  3;  Pro  v.  xx.  .30),  "stroke"  (Esth. 
ix.  5;  Is.  xiv.  6),  ''wound"  (1  K.  xxii.  35.  &c.>,  "sore" 
(Is.  i.  6),  "  blow  "  (Jer.  xiv.  17),  "  slaughter  "  (Josh.  x.  10, 
20,  &c.),  &c.— 5.  Heb.  nega'  =  a  stroke  or  blotv,  also  a  spot, 
mark,  or  bleiniah,  Ges.  (Gen.  xii.  17 ;  Ex.  xi.  1 ;  Lev.  xiii. 
2 ff..  xiv.  3,  32  ff..  &c.),  also  translated  "stroke"  (Deut. 
xvii.  8.  &c.),;' stripe"  (2  Sam.  vii.  14,  Ac),  &c.  The  orig- 
inal verb  nnga'  is  sometimes  translated  "to  plague^' 
(Gen.  xii.  17  ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  5,  14).  or  "  smite  "  (2  K.  xv.  5, 
&c.).  but  usually  '•  to  touch  "  (Gen.  iii.  3,  xxxii.  25,  .32  [26, 
^  Heb.] :  Lev.  v.  2. 3,  &c.)  or  '•  reach  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  12, 
«c.),  &c.— 6.  Gr.  mastix  =  a  whip,  scmirge.  tr<)pically  a 
Kourge  from  God,  i.  e.  disea.^e.  plagve.  Rbn.  J^.  T.  Lex. 
(Mk.  iii.  10,  V.  29.  34;  Lk.  vii.  31),  elsewhere  "scourging" 
(Acts  xxii.  24;  Heb.  xi.  36).— 7.  Gr.  pUge  =  a  stroke, 
Hripe.  or  blow,  also  a  wound,  a  stroke  or  blow  from  God, 
I.e.  a  placrue.  or  calamity,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (Rev.  ix.  20. 
xi.  6,  XV.  1  ft".,  &c. ;  onlv  in  Rev.),  also  translated  "  wound 
(Rev.  xiii.  3, 12, 14),  "'stripe"  (Lk.  xii.  48,  &c.). 
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There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  distinct 
notice  of  the  Plague  in  the  Bible. 

Plagues  (see  note  ',  under  Plague),  the  Ten  *,  the 
name  popularly  given  to  the  ten  fearful  judgments 
(Miracles)  from  Jehovah  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  upon  Pharaoh  4  and  his  people 
for  their  oppression  of  the  Israelites. — I.  The  Place. 
Although  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues  pre- 
vailed throughout  Egypt,  jet  the  descriptions  seem 
principally  to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egvpt  which 
lay  nearest  to  Goshen,  and  more  especially  to  "  the 
field  of  ZoAN,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city  (so  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article).  We 
must  look  especially  to  Lower  Egypt  for  our  illus- 
trations, while  bearing  in  mind  the  evident  preva- 
lence of  the  plagues  throughout  the  land. — II.  2'he 
Occasion  on  which  the  plagues  were  sent  is  de- 
scribed in  Ex.  iii.-xii. — III.  The  Plagues.  1.  The 
Plague  of  Blood.  When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  be- 
fore Pharaoh,  a  miracle  was  required  of  them. 
Then  Aaron's  rod  became  "a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or 
rather  "  a  crocodile."  (Dragon  2.)  The  Egyptian 
magicians  called  by  the  king  produced  what  seemed 
to  be  the  same  wonder,  yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed 
up  the  others  (vii.  3-12).  This  passage,  taken 
alone,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  magicians 
succeeded  in  working  wonders,  but,  if  compared 
with  the  others  which  relate  their  opposition  on  the 
occasions  of  the  first  three  plagues,  a  contrary  in- 
ference seems  more  reasonable.  A  comparison  with 
other  passages  strengthens  us  in  the  inference  that 
the  magicians  succeeded  merely  by  juggling. 
(Magic.)  Not  only  was  the  water  of  the  Nile  smit- 
ten, but  all  the  water,  even  that  in  vessels,  through- 
out the  country.  The  fish  died,  and  the  river  stank. 
The  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  it,  and  digged 
around  it  for  water.  This  plague  was  doubly  humil- 
iating to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  the  Nile 
was  held  sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroyed.  Those  who  have  endeavored  to  explain 
this  plague  by  natural  causes,  have  referred  to  the 
changes  of  color  to  which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the 
appearance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  so-called  rain 
and  dew  of  blood  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  last  two 
occasioned  by  small  fungi  of  very  rapid  growth. 
But  such  theories  do  not  explain  why  the  wonder 
happened  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  Nile  is  most 
clear,  nor  why  it  killed  the  fish  and  made  the  water 
unfit  to  be  drunk. — 2.  llie  Plague  of  Frogs.  When 
seven  days  had  passed  after  the  smiting  of  the  river, 
Pharaoh  was  threatened  with  another  judgment, 
and,  on  his  refusing  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  sec- 
ond plague  was  sent.  The  river  and  all  the  open 
waters  of  Egypt  brought  forth  countless  frogs, 
which  not  only  covered  the  land,  but  filled  the 
houses,  even  in  their  driest  parts  and  vessels,  for  the 
ovens  and  kneading-troughs  are  specified.  The  ma- 
gicians again  had  a  seeming  success  in  their  oppo- 
sition. This  must  have  been  an  especially  trying 
judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  included 
among  the  sacred  animals.  The  frog  was  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Hekt,  who  is  represented  with  the  head 
of  this  reptile. — 3.  TJie  Plague  of  Lice.  The  ac- 
count of  the  third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the 
mention  of  any  warning  to  Pharaoh.  Aaron  was 
commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  tlie 
dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V.  reads  the  word, 
"  LICE  "  in  man  and  beast.  The  magicians  again  at- 
tempted opposition  ;  but,  failing,  confessed  that  the 
wonder  was  of  God  (viii.  16-19).  There  is  much 
difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant ;  but  this  plague 
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does  not  seem  to  be  especially  directed  against  tbc 
superstitions  of  the  Egyptians. — 4.  The  Plague  of 
J'lict.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  pUigue,  as  in  that 
of  the  first,  Moses  was  commanded  to  meet  Pharaoh 
in  the  morning  as  he  came  forth  to  the  water,  and 
to  threaten  him  with  a  judgment  if  he  still  refused 
to  give  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  and  woi-ship.  He 
was  to  be  punished  by  what  the  A.  V.  renders 
"  swarms  of  fies"  "  a  swarm  of  flies"  or,  in  the 
margin,  "  a  mixture  of  noisome  beasis."  The  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  'drd6  (Fly)  is  a  question  of 
extreme  diflSculty.  Josephus,  and  almost  all  the 
Hebrew  commentators,  explain  it  as  meaning  a  mix- 
ture, and  here  a  mixture  of  wild  animals.  The  LXX, 
and  Philo  suppose  it  =  a  dog-fly.  The  Vulgute  has 
"every  kind  of  flies."  It  is  almost  certain,  from  Ex. 
viii.  29,  31  (25,  27  Ileb.),  that  a  single  creature  is 
intended.  Oedmann  proposes  the  cockroach  (Elatta 
orieriiafis),  a  kind  of  beetle.  Yet  our  experience 
(so  Mr.  Poole)  does  not  bear  out  the  idea  that  any 
kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to  man  in  Egypt.  If  we 
conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended,  perhaps  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  the  common  fly, 
which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  the  most 
troublesome  insect  in  Egypt. — 5.  The  Plague  of  the 
Murrain  of  Beasts.  Pharaoh  was  next  warned  that, 
if  he  did  not  let  the  people  go,  there  should  be  on 
the  day  following  "  a  very  grievous  mcrraix,"  upon 
the  horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt, 
whereas  those  of  the  children  of  Israel  should  not 
die.  Accordingly,  "  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died ; 
but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died  not 
one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  continued  obstinate  (ix.  1- 
7).  This  plague  fell  upon  the  Egyptian  sacred  ani- 
mals of  two  of  the  kinds  specified,  the  oxen  and 
the  sheep ;  but  it  would  be  most  felt  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In 
modem  times  murrain  is  not  an  unfrequent  visita- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to  precede  the  Plague. 
— 6.  The  Plague  of  Boils.  The  next  judgment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  except- 
ing, indeed,  that,  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it  abroad 
in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  repented  at 
the  last  moment.  We  read  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses  was  to 
sprinkle  it "  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pha- 
raoh." It  was  to  become  "  small  dust  "  throughout 
Eg}-pt,  and  "  be  a  boil  breaking  forth  tci/h  blains 
upon  man  and  upon  beast."  (MKDiciSE.)  This  plague 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  either  an  infliction 
of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like  the  Plaoce  of  modern 
times.  The  former  is,  however,  the  more  likely  ex- 
planation.— 7.  The  Plague  of  Hail.  The  seventh 
plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning  to  Pharaoh,  respect- 
ing the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that  were  to 
ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate.  For  the  morrow  a 
very  grievous  and  unprecedented  hail  was  threat- 
ened, which  would  kill  all  the  unsheltered  cattle  and 
men.  Accordingly,  "  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and 
hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground."  Thus 
man  and  beast  were  smitten,  and  the  herbs  and 
every  tree  broken,  save  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Pharaoh  acknowledged  his  wickedness,  promi.sed,  if 
the  plague  were  withdrawn,  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
but  again  broke  his  promise  (ix.  13-35).  The  ruin 
caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently  far  greater  than  by 
any  of  the  earlier  plagues.  Hail  is  now  extremely 
rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  the  narrative 
seems  to  imply  that  it  sometimes  falls  there.— 8. 
7'he  Plague  of  Locusts.  Pharaoh  was  now  threat- 
ened with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the  next 
day,  by  which  every  thing  the  hail  bad  left  was  to  be 
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devoured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like  visitations 
that  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the  king's  ances- 
tors. "  And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt: 
very  grievous  were  they  ;  before  them  there  were  no 
such  locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be 
such.  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
which  the  hail  had  left :  and  there  remained  not  an? 
green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
through  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Pharaoh  again 
confessed  his  sin,  the  plague  was  removed ;  but 
again  he  would  not  let  the  people  go  (x.  1-20). 
This  plague  has  not  the  unusual  nature  of  the  one 
that  preceded  it,  but  it  even  exceeds  it  in  severity, 
and  so  occupies  its  place  in  the  gradation  of  the 
more  terrible  judgments  that  form  the  later  part  of 
the  series.  Its  severity  can  be  well  understood  by 
those  who  have  been  in  Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  a  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case  the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary  visita- 
tion, since  it  extended  over  a  far  wider  space,  rather 
than  because  it  was  more  intense  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  more  complete  destruction  than 
that  always  caused  by  a  swaim  of  locusts.  (Lo- 
cust.)— 9.  The  Plagve  of  Darkness.  After  the 
plague  of  locusts  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judg- 
ment. "  There  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  three  days :  they  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days :  but 
all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwell- 
ings." Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Israelites  leave  to 
go,  if  only  they  left  their  cattle  ;  but  when  Moses 
required  that  they  should  take  these  also,  he  again 
refused  (x.  21-29).  This  plague  has  been  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot  wind  of 
the  Khamdseen.  The  former  is  a  sand-stomi  which 
occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  lasting  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  but  for  the 
time  often  causing  the  darkness  of  twilight,  and  af- 
fecting man  and  beast.  The  hot  wind  of  the  Khamo- 
seen  usually  blows  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  it  produces  the 
appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus  resembles  the 
Samoom,  though  far  le.^s  powei-ful  and  distressins; 
in  its  efl"ects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause  actual  dark- 
ness. (Wind.)  The  plague  may  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely severe  sand-storm,  miraculous  in  its  vio- 
lence and  its  duration,  for  the  length  of  three  da« 
does  not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  stoiins 
are  always  very  brief — 10.  77ie  Death  of  the  First- 
lorn.  Before  the  tenth  plague  Moses  warned  Pha- 
raoh. "And  Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About 
midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egjpt :  and 
all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die, 
from  the  first-bom  of  Pharaoh  that  siltcth  upon  his 
throne,  even  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid-servant 
that  is  behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  fir.=t-born  of 
beasts.  And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like 
it,  nor  .shall  be  like  it  any  more."  He  then  foretold 
that  Pharaoh's  servants  would  pray  him  to  go  forth. 
"  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  heat  of  anger." 
But  Pharaoh  still  refused  to  let  Israel  go  (xi.  4-10). 
The  Passover  was  then  instituted,  and  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims.  The  first-born  of  the  Eg>-ptians  were 
smitten  at  midnight,  as  Moses  had  forewarneil 
Pharaoh  (xii.  SO).  Tlie  clearly  miraculous  nature 
of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  upon  man 
and  beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  first-born, 
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puts  it  wholly  beyond  comparison  with  any  natural 
pestilence,  even  the  severest  recorded  in  history, 
whether  of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or  other 
like  epidemics.  The  history  of  the  Ten  Plagues 
strictly  ends  with  the  death  of  the  first-born.  (Exo- 
dus, THK  ;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of.)  Here  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  notice  that  with  the  event  last  mentioned 
the  recital  of  the  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt  con- 
cludes, and  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  separate  peo- 
ple begins.  The  gradual  increase  in  severity  of 
the  plagues  is  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  mean- 
ing. They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  series  of 
warnings  to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  a  means  of 
seeing  God's  will  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting 
before  EgjTJt  was  ruined.  The  lesson  that  Pharaoh's 
career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  men 
whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not  affect  so 
as  to  cause  any  lasting  repentance.  In  this  respect 
the  after-history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  commen- 
tary upon  that  of  their  oppressor. 

Plain,  the^A.  V.  translation  of  seven  Hebrew 
words. — 1.  Abel  perhaps  answers  more  nearly  to 
our  word  meadow  than  any  other  (so  Mr.  Grove,  after 
Gesenius,  &c.).  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  Abel- 
maim,  Abel-meholah,  Abel-shittim,  and  is  rendered 
"  plain "  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  "  plain  of  vineyards." 
(Abel-ceramim.) — 2.  Bik^dh,  bik^at/i  (when  followed 
by  a  connected  noun) ;  properly  (so  Gesenius)  =  a 
cleft  of  the  mountains,  a  valley  ;  often  also  a  low 

flain,  a  wide  plain,  level  country.  (Valley  4.) 
he  great  Plain  or  Valley  of  Celosyria  or  Coelesyria, 
which  separates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Afiti-Lebanon,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Grove  to  be  what 
is  called  in  the  Bible  the  bik'ath  (A.  V.  "plain  of") 
AvEN  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also  probably  the  bik^afh  (A. 
V.  "valley  of")  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  lY,  xii.  1)  and 
bik'ath  (A.  V.  "  valley  of")  Mizpeh  (xi.  8),  and  still 
known  throughout  Syria  as  el-Bukd'a  or  Ard  el- 
Buka'a.  But  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.,  regard  this  "  val- 
ley "  of  Lebanon  as  that  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Hermon  and  Anti-Lebanon  around  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  not  el-Bukd'a.  The  Jordan  "  valley  " 
at  Jericho  appears  (so  Mr.  Grove)  to  be  once  men- 
tioned under  this  title  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  Mr.  Grove 
regards  the  "  valley  "  of  Megiddo  (2  Chr.  sxxv.  22 ; 
•Zech.  xil  11,  A.  V'.  "Megiddon")  and  the  "plain" 
of  0x0  as  not  identified.  Out  of  Palestine  we  find 
denoted  by  the  word  bih'dh  the  "  plain  "  of  the  land 
of  Shinar  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the  "  plain  "  or  "  valley  "  of 
Mesopotamia  (Ez.  iii.  22,  23,  viii.  4,  xxxvii.  1,  2), 
and  the  "plain  "  in  the  province  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii. 
1). — 3.  Hac-Ciccdr  (=  the  circuit,  the  circumjacent 
tract,  Ges.)  is  confined  in  its  topographical  sense  to 
the  Jordan  Valley  (Gen.  xiii.  10-12,  xix.  17,  25-29  ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  2"  Sam.  xviii.  23  ;  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr. 
iv.  17  ;  Neh.  iii.  22,  xii.  28).  (Region  round  about; 
ZoAR.) — 4.  Ham-Mishor  (=:  the  evenness,  hence  the 
level  region,  the  plain,  Ges.)  is  thought  by  Mr.  Grove, 
as  well  as  No.  3,  to  be  an  archaic  term  existing  from 
a  pre-historic  date.  It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the 
following  passages  : — Deut.  iii.  10,  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
9,  16,  17,  21,  XX.  8 ;  1  K.  xx.  23,  25 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
10;  Jer.  xlviii.  8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one 
exception,  it  is  used  for  the  district  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Heshbon  and  Dibon — ^the  Belka  of  the  mod- 
ern Arabs,  their  most  noted  pasture-ground.  But  it 
is  used  in  1  K.  xx.  23,  25,  apparently  with  the  mere 
general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather  flat  land,  in 
which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred — as  opposed  to 
uneven,  mountainous  ground.  In  Jer.  xxi.  19  the 
term  denotes  (so  Fiirst,  Henderson,  &c.)  the  level 
tract  of  considerable  extent  on  Zion  itself,  A,V.  "  the 


rock  of  the  plain."  In  Zech.  iv.  7  miahor  is  used 
without  the  article  to  denote  "  a  pliiin." — 5.  Hd- 
^Ardbdh  had  an  absolutely  definite  meaning,  being 
restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  con- 
tinuation S.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Arabah  ;  Palestine, 
II.  §  36,  &c.). — 6.  Hash-Sheplwlah  (=  the  low  coun- 
try, Ges.),  the  invariable  designation  of  the  depressed, 
flat,  or  gently  undulating  region  which  intervened 
between  the  highlands  of  Judah  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  was  commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines. (Judah  1  (II.) ;  Low  Country  ;  Palestine, 
IL  §§  29,  30,  &c. ;  Sephela  ;  Valley  5.)— 7.  Elon. 
Our  translators  have  uniformly  rendered  this  word 
"  plain  "  (once  "  oak  "  in  the  margin,  Judg.  ix.  6), 
doubtless  following  the  Vulgate,  which  in  about 
half  the  passages  has  convallis.  But  this  is  not  the 
verdict  of  the  majority  or  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  ancient  versions.  They  regard  the  word  as 
meaning  an  oak  or  grove  of  oaks,  a  rendering  sup- 
ported by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  commentators  and 
lexicographers  of  the  present  day.  The  passages  in 
which  the  word  •  occurs  erroneously  translated 
"  plain,"  are  as  follows : — Plain  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii. 
6 ;  Deut.  xi.  30),  Plain  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv. 
13,  xviii.  1),  Plain  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  Plain 
of  the  Pillar  (ix.  6),  Plain  of  Meonexim  (ix.  37), 
Plain  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3).— 8.  The  Plain  of 
Esdr^lon,  a.  V.  "the  valley  of  Jezreel,"  is  desig- 
nated in  the  original  by  ''emek.  (Valley  1.) — In  Lk. 
vi.  17  "  plain  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  the  translation  of  Gr. 
topos  pedinos,  literally  a  plain  (or  IcJiel)  place  ;  the 
adjective /jerfiwos  being  also  in  the  LXX.  =  No.  4 
above  (Deut.  iv.  43)  and  No.  6  (Josh.  ix.  1). 

*  Plals'ter  =  Plaster. 

*  Plaiting,  used  only  of  braiding  the  haib  (1  Pet 
iii.  3). 

*  Planes,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  pi.  maktsu- 
^oth,  which  occurs  only  in  Is.  xliv.  13  in  describing 
the  carpenter's  work  in  making  an  idol.  Gesenius, 
Furst,  J.  A.  Alexander,  &c.,  render  the  word  chisels, 
carving-tools.     Handicraft. 

*  Plane'-tree  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).     Chestnut-tree. 

*  Plan'ets  (2  K.  xxiii.  5).  Astronomy  ;  Mazza- 
roth. 

Plas'ter.  1.  The  mode  of  making  plaster-cement 
has  been  described  above.  (Mortar  2.)  Plaster  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture:  (1.)  A  house  infected  with 
leprosy  was  to  be  replastered  (Lev.  xiv.  42,  43, 48). 
(2.)  The  words  of  the  law  were  to  be  engraved  on 
Mount  Ebal  on  stones  previously  coated  with  plas- 
ter (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4;  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process 
here  mentioned  was  probably  like  that  adopted  in 
Egypt  for  receiving  bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first 
made  smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled 
up  with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  them 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  varnish  after  the  painting  of  the 
figures  was  complete.  (3.)  It  was  probably  a  sim- 
ilar coating  of  cement,  on  which  the  fatal  letters 
were  traced  by  the  mystic  hand  "  on  the  plaster  of 
the  wall "  of  Belshazzar's  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan. 
V.  5).  2.  A  plaster  of  figs  was  applied  to  Heze- 
kiah's  boil  (Is.  xxxviii.  21),  and  "  mollifying  plaster  " 
is  spoken  of  in  Wis.  xvi.  12.     Medicine. 

*  Plat,  to  (Gr.  pleko)  =  to  form  by  interweaving ; 
used  only  of  making  the  crown  of  thorns  (Mat. 
xxvii.  29;  Mk.  xv.  17;  Jn.  xix.  2). 

*  Plea.     Judge  ;  Trial,  &c. 
Pledge.     Deposit;  Hostages;  Loan. 
Plei'a-des  [plee'ya-deez]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  tlie  seven 

stars  ;  usually  derived  from  Gr.  pled  [to  sail],  because 
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Greek  navigation  began  at  the  rise  and  closed  at  the  ' 
setting  of  the  Pleiades  ;  in  mythology,  seven  daugh-  . 
ters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  placed  by  Jupiter  among 
the  stars  [L.  &  S.]).  The  Heb.  cimdA  (properly  a 
heap,  cluster,  especially  of  stars,  Ges.)  so  rendered 
occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and  Am.  v.  8.  In 
the  last  passage  our  A.  V.  has  "  the  seven  stars," 
although  the  Geneva  version  translates  the  word 
"  Pleiades  "  as  in  the  other  cases.  In  Job  the  LXX. 
has  Pleias  (singular  of  Pleiades),  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  words  having  been  altered,  while  in  Amos 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  original.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders Hyades  in  Job  ix.  9,  Pleiades  in  Job  xxxviii.  31, 
and  Archirus  in  Am.  v.  8.  The  Jewish  commenta- 
tors are  no  less  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in 
his  Lexicon  says :  "  R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a 
collection  of  stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Tkuraii/dy 
That  Al  ThuraiyA  =  the  Pleiades  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Aben  Ragel :  '■'■Al  lliuraiyd  is  the  mansion 
of  the  moon,  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the 
celestial  hen  with  her  chickens."  Hen  and  c/iickens 
is  an  old  English  name  for  the  same  stars.  Aben 
Ezra  held  that  Cimdh  was  a  single  large  star,  Alde- 
baran  the  brightest  of  the  Hyades,  while  CVst/(A.V. 
"  Orion  ")  was  Autares  the  heart  of  Scorpio.  Gese- 
nius,  Fiirst,  and  most  modern  commentators  agree 
with  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  Cimdh  by  "  Pleiades." 
The  Pleiades  or  Seven  Stars  constitute  a  well-known 
cluster  of  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constellation 
Taurus  (the  Bull).  Only  six  are  usually  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  (Famine.)  Hea  or  HfM,  the  third  god 
qf  the  Assyrian  triad,  was  known  among  the  stars 
by  the  name  of  Kimmtd,  which  RawUnson  compares 
with  the  Heb.  Cimdh,  and  identifies  with  the  con- 
stellation Draco. 
Plongh  or  Plow.    Agrictltcke. 

*  Plnmb'-linc  (Heb.  andk)  =  a  line  with  a  plum- 
met or  weight  attached ;  used  by  carpenters,  masons, 
&c.,  for  determining  perpendicularity  (Am.  vii.  1,  8). 
Handicraft;  PLrMMET. 

*  Plnm'mft,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  meshke- 
leih  (Is.  xxviii.  17)  =  inishkolelh  (2  K.  xxi.  13)  =  a 
PLCMB-LiNE,  plummet,  used  in  levelling,  Ges.  The 
" plumb-line  "  and  " plummet"  are  used  symbolical- 
ly to  denote  the  strict  line  of  justice  according  to 
which  God  would  deal  with  those  that  provoked  Him 
(Avre). 

Poeh'e-rcth  [pok-].  The  children  of  Pochereth 
of  Zebaim  were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57  ; 
Neh.  vii.  59). 

Fo'e-try,  Be'brew  (originally  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wright).  The  attributes  which  are  common  to  all 
poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  possess- 
es in  a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  the  literature  of 
any  other  people,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe. 
But  the  points  of  contrast  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hebrew  poetry  so  re- 
markable, that  these  alone  require  a  full  and  careful 
consideration.  It  is  a  phenomenon  observed  in  the 
literature  of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find 
utterance  is  the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the 
vehicle  of  less  spontaneous,  because  more  formal, 
expression.  And  so  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrews.  (Lamf.ch  1.)  Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry 
illustrated  by  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  lyric  occu- 
pies the  foremost  place.  The  Shemitic  nations  have 
nothing  approaching  to  an  epic  poem,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  this  defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more 
preutly,  commencing  in  the  pre-Mosaic  times,  flour- 
ishing in  rude  vigor  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 


Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews,  growing  with 
the  nation's  growth  and  strengthening  with  its 
strength,  till  it  reached  its  highest  excellence  in 
David,  the  warrior-poet,  and  from  thenceforth  began 
slowly  to  decline.  Gnomic  poetry  arises  from  the 
desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express  the  results  of  the 
accumulated  experiences  of  life  in  a  form  of  beautv 
and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful  character  requires 
for  its  development  a  time  of  peacefulness  and 
leisure  ;  for  it  gives  expression,  not  like  the  lyric  to 
the  sudden  and  impassioned  feelings  of  the  moment, 
but  to  calm  and  philosophic  reflection.  Being  less 
spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its  form  is  of  necessity 
more  artificial.  The  period  during  which  it  flour- 
bhed  among  the  Hebrews  corresponds  to  its  domestic 
and  settled  character.  We  meet  with  it  at  intervals 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is  chiefly 
characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  monarchy,  Ewald  has 
appropriately  designated  this  era  the  "  artificial  pe- 
riod "  of  Hebrew  poetry.  From  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  b.  c.  the  decline  of  the  nation  was 
rapid,  and  with  its  glory  departed  the  chief  glories 
of  its  literature.  After  the  Captivity  we  have  nothing 
but  the  poems  which  formed  part  of  the  liturgical 
services  of  the  Temple.  Whether  dramatic  poetry, 
properly  so  called,  ever  existed  among  the  Hebrews, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  (see  III.  be- 
low, and  Canticles). — I.  Lyrical  Poetry.  The  litei^ 
ature  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with  illustrations  of 
all  forms  of  lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and 
wide-embracing  compass,  from  such  short  ejacula- 
tions as  the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs  (Gen.  iv.  28, 
24,  V.  29)  and  Psalms  xv.,  cxvii.,  &c.,  to  the  lon^r 
chants  of  victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the  songs 
of  Deborah  and  David  (Judg.  v. ;  Ps.  xviii.).  The 
names  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  songs  were 
known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply  some  illus- 
tration of  this :  1.  Sfiir,  a  "  song  "  in  general,  adapt- 
ed for  the  voice  alone  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ;  Judg.  v.  12 ; 
1  K.  iv.  32  [v.  12  Heb.] ;  Ps.  xxx.  title,  &c.).  2, 
JJizmor,  a  "  psalm,"  or  song  to  be  sung  with  any  in- 
strumental accompaniment  (titles  of  Ps.  iii.-vi.  and 
more  than  fifty  others).'  3.  Neginah,  probably  a 
melody  expressly  adapted  for  stringed  instruments. 
(Xeginoth.)  4.  Maschil,  probably  a  lyrical  song 
requiring  nice  musical  skill.  5.  Michtam,  a  term 
of  extremely  doubtful  meaning.  6.  Shiggaion  (Ps. 
vii.  1),  probably  a  wild,  irregular,  dithyrambic  song; 
or,  according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with  varia- 
tions.— But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divisions 
of  lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have 
regard  rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to 
their  form  or  adaptation  for  musical  accompani- 
ments. Of  these  we  notice: — (1.)  Tlhilldh  (A.  V. 
"praise"),  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  plural  iehillim 
is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew. 
The  145th  Psalm  is  entitled  *'  David's  (Psalm)  of 
praise."  To  this  class  belong  the  songs  which  re- 
late to  extraordinary  deliverances,  such  as  the  songs 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.)  and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and 
Psalms  xviii.  and  Ixviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of 
chants  to  be  sung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such 
were  the  hj-mns  sung  in  the  Temple  ser\ice8.  (2.) 
Kindh  (A.  V.  "  lamentation  "),  the  lament  or  dirge, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples,  whether  uttered 
over  an  individual  or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the 

»  The  kindred  Heb.  nouns  zfmir  (Ps.  xcv.  2;  elsewhere 
"  poncr."  Job  xxxv.  10,  Ac.)  and  zimrdh  (Tp.  Ixxx  i.  a  [Heb. 
3].  xcviii.  5;  elsewhere  '•melody,"  Is.  Ii.  ,3,  Ac.)  are  also 
trani'lated  "  psahn,"  and  the  vcrb'zwiar  is  twice  translated 
"  sins  psalms"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  0:  Ps.  cv.  2:  elsewhere  u«i- 
ally  "  smg  praises,"  xlvii,  6  [Heb,  7]  four  timcp,  7  [Heb.  8], 
&c}. 
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calamities  of  the  land  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27,  iii.  33,  34, 
xviii.  33).  (3.)  Shir  ySduloth  (A.  V.  "song  of 
loves"),  a  love-song  (Ps.  xlv.  1),  in  its  external  form 
at  least. — Other  kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  are 
Ivric  in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject. 
These  may  be  classed  as  (4.)  Mdshal  (A.  V.  "para- 
ble," proverb,  &c.),  properly  a  similitude,  and  then 
a  parable,  or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic 
language.  Such  are  the  songs  of  Balaam  (Num. 
xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  21,  23),  which  are  emi- 
nently lyrical  in  character ;  the  mocking  ballad  in 
Num.  xxi.  27-30,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
a  fragment  of  an  old  Amorite  war-song ;  and  the 
apologue  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which 
la.st  arc  strongly  satirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of 
all  is  the  magnificent  prophetic  song  of  triumph  over 
the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  Hidah  or  chiddh 
(=  mdshdl  in  Ez.  xvii.  2),  an  enigma  (like  the  "  rid- 
dle "  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14),  or  "  dark  saying," 
as  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  xlix.  4  [Heb.  5],  Ixxviii. 
2,  &c.  Lastly,  to  this  class  belongs  mSlitsdh,  a 
mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii.  6,  A.  V.  "  taunt- 
ing"). (5.)  TephiUdh,  "prayer,"  is  the  title  of 
Psalms  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cli.,  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  iii. 
All  these  are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the 
title  may  have  been  assigned  to  them  either  as  de- 
noting the  object  with  which  they  were  written,  or 
the  use  to  which  they  were  applied. — II.  Gnomic 
Podry.  This  division  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems 
which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent 
the  nearest  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that 
race  to  any  thing  like  philosophic  thought.  Reason- 
ing there  is  none :  we  have  only  results,  and  those 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflection  than 
of  induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is 
the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  the 
desire  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  finds 
vent.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  gnomic 
poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires  for  its  development  a 
period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs  are  the 
floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  many 
with  the  wit  of  one.  The  sayer  of  sententious  say- 
ings was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the  philoso- 
pher. No  less  than  3,000  proverbs  are  attributed  to 
SoLOMOx  (1  K.  iv.  32 ;  Eccl.  xii.  9).  (Proverbs, 
Book  of.)  Of  the  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but 
few  examples  remain  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13 ;  Ez.  xii.  22, 
xviii.  2.) — III.  Dramatic  Poetry.  It  is  impossible 
to  assert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed 
among  the  Hebrew  people ;  the  most  that  can 
be  done  is  to  examine  such  portions  of  their  liter- 
ature as  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama 
proper  are  discernible,  and  what  inferences  may  be 
made  from  them.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as 
Ewald  observes,  that  the  Arab  reciters  of  romances 
will  many  times  in  their  own  persons  act  out  a 
complete  drama  in  recitation,  changing  their  voice 
and  gestures  with  the  change  of  person  and  subject. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed 
among  the  Hebrews.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight 
when  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the 
Song  of  Songs  (Canticles)  was  designed  to  be  so 
represented,  as  a  simple  pastoral  drama.  Of  course, 
in  considering  such  a  question,  reference  is  made 
only  to  the  external  form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order 
to  prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is 
the  only  form  of  representation  which  it  could  as- 


sume, and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors  and 
a  chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in  our  opinion 
(go  Mr.  Wright),  is  the  latter.  M.  Kenan  (Ze  Can- 
tiqtie  des  Cantiques)  has  given  a  spirited  translation 
of  the  poem,  and  arranged  it  in  acts  and  scenes, 
according  to  bis  own  theory  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  represented.  He  divides  the 
whole  into  sixteen  cantos,  which  form  five  acts 
and  an  epilogue.  He  does  not  regard  the  Song  of 
Songs  as  a  drama  in  the  same  sense  as  the  products 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  but  as  dramatic 
poetry  in  the  widest  application  of  the  term,  i.  e. 
a  composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and  corre- 
sponding to  an  action.  He  conjectures  that  it  is  a 
libretto  (a  little  book  containing  the  words)  intended 
to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the  actors  and  by 
music,  and  represented  in  private  families,  probably 
at  marriage-feasts,  the  representation  being  extend- 
ed over  the  several  days  of  the  feast.  We  must 
look  for  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  middle  ages,  when, 
besides  the  mystery-plays,  there  were  scenic  rep- 
resentations sufficiently  developed.  The  ground- 
work of  this  hypothesis  is  taken  away  by  M.  Re- 
nan's  own  admission  that  dramatic  representations 
are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The 
simple  corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in  its  external 
form  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  eclogue  or 
pastoral  dialogue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  after 
this  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Book  of 
Job  is  a  dramatic  poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it 
represents  an  action  and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as 
truly  as  any  poem  can  be  which  develops  the  work- 
ing of  passion,  and  the  alternations  of  faith,  hope, 
distrust,  triumphant  confidence,  and  black  despair, 
in  the  struggle  which  it  depicts  the  human  mind  as 
engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to 
regard.  It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  tragedies  ;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or 
capable  of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently 
denied. — One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
indeed  peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common 
with  the  literature  of  other  nations,  is  its  intensely 
national  and  local  coloring.  The  writers  were  He- 
brews of  the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  inspiration 
from  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which 
they  have  immortalized  in  their  poetic  figures,  and 
even  while  uttering  the  sublimest  and  most  univer- 
sal truths  never  forgetting  their  own  nationality  in 
its  narrowest  and  intensest  form.  Examples  might 
easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of  this  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets  :  they  stand 
thick  upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  the 
Indian  philosophic  poetry.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other 
languages,  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  diction 
used  in  poetry — a  kind  of  poetical  dialect,  charac- 
terized by  archaic  and  irregular  forms  of  words, 
abrupt  constructions,  and  unusual  inflections,  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  contemporary  prose  or  his- 
torical style.  It  is  universally  observed  that  archaic 
forms  and  usages  of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a 
language  after  they  have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use. 
— But  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is,  has  been  a 
vexed  question  for  many  ages.  The  Therapeutic, 
as  described  by  Philo  (Alexandria),  sang  hymns 
and  psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  in  divers  meas- 
ures and  strains ;  and  these  were  either  new  or  an- 
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cient  ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left  I 
behind  thera  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter 
verses.  According  to  Josephus,  the  Song  of  Moses  ' 
at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hex- 
ameter measure;  and  again,  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
is  described  as  a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of 
David,  according  to  him,  were  in  various  metres, 
some  trimeters  and  some  pentameters.  Eusebius 
characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses  and  the  118th 
(119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compositions  in  what  the 
Greeks  call  the  heroic  metre.  They  are  said  to  be 
hexameters  of  sixteen  syllables.  The  other  verse 
compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  trim- 
eters. Jerome  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from 
ili.  3  to  xlii.  6,  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls  and 
spondees.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that 
these  terms  are  employed  simply  to  denote  a  gen- 
eral external  resemblance.  There  are,  savs  Jerome, 
four  alphabetical  Psalms,  the  110th  (111th),  111th 
<112th),  118th  (119th),  and  the  144th  (145th).  In 
the  first  two,  one  letter  corresponds  to  each  clause 
or  versicle,  which  is  written  in  trimeter  iambics. 
The  others  are  in  tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  song 
in  Deuteronomy.  In  Ps.  118  (119),  eight  verses 
follow  each  letter:  in  Ps.  144  (145),  a  letter  corre- 
sponds to  a  verse.  In  Lamentations  we  have  four 
alphabetical  acrostics,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
written  in  a  kind  of  Sapphic  metre ;  for  three  clauses 
which  are  connected  together  and  begin  with  one 
letter  (i.  e.  in  the  first  clause)  close  with  a  period  in 
heroic  measure.  The  third  is  written  in  trimeter, 
and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin  with  the  same 
letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  first  and  second.  The 
Proverbs  end  with  an  alphabetical  poem  in  tetram- 
eter iambics.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
terms  are  mere  generalities,  and  express  no  more 
than  a  certain  rough  resemblance.  Joseph  Scaliger 
was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  Jer- 
ome's statement  with  regard  to  the  metres  of  the 
Psalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to  assert  that 
these  books  contained  no  verse  bound  by  metrical 
laws,  but  that  their  language  was  merely  prose, 
animated  by  a  poetic  spirit.  Gerhard  Vossius  says, 
that  in  Job  and  the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm  but 
no  metre  ;  i.  e.  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  syl- 
lables but  not  to  their  quantity.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  opinions  pronounced  by  these  high  authorities, 
there  were  still  many  who  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility  of  recov- 
ering it  (Gomarus,  Marcus  Meibomius,  Bishop  Hare, 
Anton,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Greve,  Bellermann,  &c.).  The 
theories  proposed  for  this  purpose  were  various,  and 
the  enumeration  of  them  forms  a  curious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  opinion.  Among  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  but  in 
the  impossibility  of  recovering  it,  were  Carpzov, 
Lowth,  Pfeifier,  Herder  to  a  certain  extent,  Jahn, 
Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.  Lowth  "  begins  by  asserting 
that  certain  of  the  Hebrew  writings  are  not  only 
animated  with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  but,  in  some 
degree,  couched  in  poetic  numbers  ;  yet,  he  allows, 
that  the  quantity,  the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  He- 
brew poetry,  not  only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no 
investigation  by  human  art  or  industry  ;  he  states, 
after  Abrabanel,  that  the  Jews  themselves  disclaim 
the  very  memory  of  metrical  composition  ;  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  artificial  conformation  of  the  | 
sentences  is  the  sole  indication  of  metre  in  these 
poems  ;  he  barely  maintains  the  credibility  of  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  numbers  or  feet  in  their 
compositions  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  confesses 
the  utter  impossibility  of  determining  whether  He- 


brew poetry  was  modulated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  definite  and  settled  rules  of  prosody  ' 
(Jebb,  Sacr.  Lit.  p.  16).  On  the  rhythmical  charac- 
ter of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the 
remarks  of  Jebb  are  remarkably  appropriate.  "  He- 
brew poetry,"  he  says  i^Sacr.  Lit.  p.  20),  "  is  univer- 
sal poetry :  the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all 
peoples :  the  collocation  of  words  (whatever  may 
have  been  the  sound,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ig- 
norant) is  primarily  directed  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible announcement  and  discrimination  of  the  sense : 
let,  then,  a  translator  only  be  literal,  and,  so  far  as 
the  genius  of  his  language  will  permit,  let  him  pre- 
serve the  original  order  of  the  words,  and  he  will 
infallibly  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  best 
Hebrew  scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had 
there  been  originally  metre,  .  .  .  the  poetry  could 
not  have  been,  as  it  unquestionably  and  emphatical- 
ly is,  a  poetry,  not  of  sounds,  or  of  words,  but  of 
things."  Among  those  who  maintain  the  absence 
in  Hebrew  poetry  of  any  regularity  perceptible  to 
the  ear,  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Simon,  Was- 
muth,  Alstedius,  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri,  and 
Rabbi  Azariah  de  Rossi.  Rabbi  Azariah  appears 
to  have  anticipated  Bishop  Lowth  in  his  theory  of 
parallelism  :  at  any  rate  his  treatise  contains  the 
germ  which  Lowth  developed.  But  Lowth's  system 
of  parallelism  was  more  completely  anticipated  by 
Schoettgen  in  a  treatise,  found  in  his  Horce  Hcbrai' 
<•«•,  vol.  i.  pp.  1249-1263,  diss,  vi.,  "de  Excrgasia 
Sacra  "  (literally  on  sacred  working  out).  This  excr- 
gasia he  defines  to  be  the  conjunction  of  entire  sen- 
tences signifying  the  same  thing :  so  that  exergatia 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that  synonymy 
does  to  words.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
achieved  by  his  predecessors,  the  delivery  of 
Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the  sub- 
sequent publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah, 
formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject 
Starting  with  the  alphabetical  poems  as  the  basis 
of  his  investigation,  laecause  that  in  them  the  verses 
or  stanzas  were  more  distinctly  marked,  Lowth 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist  of  verses 
properly  so  called,  "of  verses  regulated  by  some 
observation  of  harmony  or  cadence ;  of  measure, 
numbers,  or  rhythm,"  and  that  this  harmony  does 
not  arise  from  rhyme,  but  from  what  he  denominates 
parallelism.  Parallelism  he  defines  to  be  the  corre- 
spondence of  one  verse  or  line  with  another,  and 
divides  it  into  three  classes,  synonj-mous,  antithetic, 
and  synthetic.  (1.)  Parallel  lines  synoupnoiu  cor- 
respond to  each  other  by  expressing  the  same  sense 
in  different  but  equivalent  terms,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  which  are  only  two  of  the  many  given 
by  Lowth  : — 
"  O-Jehovah,  in-thy-ptrength  the-kinp  fhall-rejoice; 
And-in-thy-?alvation  how  preatly  shan-hc-esult  I 
The-desire  of-his-heart  thou-hast-granted  nnto-hlm; 
And-thc-request  of-hls-lips  thou-hast-not  dt-iiied." 

Ps.  ssi.  1,  X. 

"  For  the-moth  shall  conFomc-lhem  like-a-garnient ; 
And-thc-worm  chnll-eat-tliem  like  wool: 
But-mv-righteou(-nepg  pliallendtire  for-evcr: 
Aud-niy-salvation  to-the-age  of-ages."— Is.  li.  8. 

To  this  first  division  of  Lowth's  Jebb  objects  that 
the  name  synonymous  is  inappropriate,  for  the  sec- 
ond clause,  with  few  exceptions,  "divrrtijies  the 
preceding  clause,  and  generally  so  as  to  rise  above 
it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax  in  the  sense."  He  sug- 
gests as  a  more  appro])riate  name  for  parallelism  of 
this  kind,  cognate  paralleUsm  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  38).  (2.) 
Lowth's  second  division  is  antithetic  paralltlitm ; 
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when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other  by  an 
ooposition  of  terms  and  sentiments ;  when  the  sec- 
ond is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in  ex- 
pressions, sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the  de- 
grees of  antithesis  are  various.  As  for  example — 
"  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  fether ; 
But  a  foolisli  son  is  tlie  grief  of  his  mother." 

Prov.  X.  1. 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing ; 
But  tlie  name  of  tlie  wicked  sliall  rot."— Prov.  x.  7. 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.  (3.)  St/n- 
ikelic  or  constructive  parallelism,  where  the  parallel 
"  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  construction  ; 
in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and  sen- 
tence to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite ;  but 
there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality  between  dif- 
ferent propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn 
of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the  constructive  parts 
— such  as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interroga- 
tive to  interrogative."  One  of  the  examples  of  con- 
structive parallels  given  by  Lowth  is  Is.  1.  5,  6  : — 
"  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear, 

And  I  was  not  rebellious ; 

Neither  did  I  withdraw  myself  backward — 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters. 

And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  h^ ; 

My  face  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix.  Y-10.  (4.)  To 
the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  described  Jebb 
adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the  others. 
He  denominates  it  introverted  parallelism,  in  which 
he  says,  "there  are  stanzas  so  constructed  that, 
whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall 
be  parallel  with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the  pe- 
nultimate ;  and  so  throughout  in  an  order  that  looks 
inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from  flanks 
to  centre  "  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  53).     Thus — 

"  My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise. 
My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things." 

Prov.  xxiii.  15, 16. 
"Unto  Thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  O  Thou  that  dweUest 
in  the  heavens ; 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  hand  of  their 

masters ; 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  mistress, 
Even  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  our  God,  until  he  have 
mercy  upon  us." — Ps.  cxxiii.  1,  2. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to  the 
classification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which  more 
regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four  kinds  of 
parallelism  are — (1.)  That  which  consists  in  an 
equal  number  of  words  in  each  member,  as  in  Gen. 
iv.  23.  Under  this  head  are  many  minor  divisions. 
(2.)  Unequal  parallelism,  in  which  the  number  of 
words  in  the  members  is  not  the  same.  This 
has  five  subdivisions  (Ps.  Ixviii.  33 ;  Job  x.  1  ;  Ps. 
xl.  10,  i.  .3,  xxiii.  3).  (3.)  Out  of  the  parallelism 
which  is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the  composite 
character  of  one  member,  another  is  developed,  so 
that  both  members  are  composite  (xxxi.  11).  This 
has  three  subdivisions.  (4.)  Rhythmical  parallelism 
which  lies  merely  in  the  external  form  of  the  diction 
(xix.  11,  &c.).  De  Wette  also  held  that  there  were 
in  Hebrew  poetry  the  beginnings  of  a  composite 
rhythmical  structure  like  our  strophes.  Thus  in 
Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  a  refrain  marks  the  conclusion  of  a 
larger  rhythmical  period.  Tlie  essay  of  Koestcr  on 
the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  of  verses  in  Hebrew 
poetry  endeavors  to  show  that  the  verses  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  of  symmetry  as  the  verse 
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members  ;  and  that  consequently  Hebrew  poetry  is 
essentially  strophical  in  character.  Ewald's  treatise 
requires  more  careful  consideration ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  it. — The  rules  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  gram- 
marians, are  briefly  these  : — 1.  That  a  sentence  may 
be  divided  into  members,  some  of  which  contain 
two,  three,  or  even  four  words,  and  are  accordingly 
termed  Binary,  Ternary,  and  Quaternary  mexahGvi 
respectively.  2.  The  sentences  are  composed  either 
of  Binary,  Ternary,  or  Quaternary  members  en- 
tirely, or  of  these  different  members  intermixed. 
3.  That  in  two  consecutive  members  it  is  an  ele- 
gance to  express  the  same  idea  in  different  words.  4. 
That  a  word  expressed  in  either  of  these  parallel  mem- 
bers is  often  not  expressed  in  the  alternate  member. 
5.  That  a  word  without  an  accent,  being  joined  to 
another  word  by  Makkeph  (a  hyphen),  is  generally 
(though  not  always)  reckoned  with  that  second  word 
as  one. — After  reviewing  the  various  theories  with 
regard  to  the  structure  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  beyond  the  discovery  of-  very 
broad  general  laws,  little  has  been  done  toward 
elaborating  a  satisfactory  system.  Probably  this 
want  of  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
system  to  discover ;  and  that  Hebrew  poetry,  while 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  all  sweetness  and 
variety  of  rhythm  and  melody,  is  not  fettered  by 
laws  of  versification  as  we  understand  the  term. 

ECCLESIASTES  ;    INSPIRATION  ;    LAMENTATIONS. 

Poi'son,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  hemah 
or  chemdh,  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  hot  (Deut. 
xxxii.  24,  33  ;  Job  vi.  4 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  cxl.  3),  often  trans- 
lated "wrath"  (Num.  XXV.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  6,  &c.),  or 
"  fury  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  44 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  28 ;  Is.  xxvii.  4, 
&c.),  &c.  As  a  poison,  it  in  all  cases  denotes  animal 
poison,  and  not  vegetable  or  mineral.  The  only  al- 
lusion to  its  application  is  in  Job  vi.  4,  where  ref- 
erence seems  to  be  made  to  the  custom  of  anointing 
arrows  with  the  venom  of  a  snake,  a  practice  the 
origin  of  which  is  of  very  remote  antiquity. — 2. 
Heb.  rosh,  if  a  poison  at  all,  denoting  a  vegetable 
poison  primarily,  and  only  twice  (Deut.  xxxii.  33, 
A.V.  "  venom ; "  Job  xx.  16,  A.  V.  "  poison  ")  used 
of  the  venom  of  a  serpent.  In  other  passages  where 
it  occurs,  it  is  translated  "  gall  "  in  the  A.  V.,  ex- 
cept in  Hos.  X.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  "  hemlock." 
Whether  poisonous  or  not,  it  was  a  plant  of  bitter 
taste.  Gesenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  word  in 
Hebrew  also  signifies  "  head,"  rejects  the  hemlock 
(Celsius),  colocynth  (Oedmann),  henbane,  and  darnel 
(Michaelis),  and  proposes  the  "poppy"  instead; 
from  the  "  heads  "  in  which  its  seeds  are  contained. 
"  Water  of  rosh "  is  then  "  opium,"  but  there  ap- 
pears in  none  of  the  above  passages  to  be  any  allu- 
sion to  the  characteristic  effects  of  opium. — 3.  Gr. 
ios  (Rom.  iii.  1 3  ;  Jas.  iii.  8),  used  figuratively  in  both 
cases,  the  primary  reference  being  to  the  poison  of 
serpents;  =  No.  1  in  LXX.  (Rcst.)--A  clear 
case  of  suicide  by  poison  is  related  in  2  Mc.  x.  13, 
where  Ptolemeus  Macron  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
himself  by  this  means.  But  we  do  not  find  a  trace 
of  it  among  the  Jews.  It  has  been  suggested,  in- 
deed, that  the  Gr.  pkarmakeia  of  Gal.  v.  20  (A.  V. 
"  witchcraft"),  signifies  poisoning,  but  it  more  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  concoction  of  magical  potions  and 
love-philtres.  Adder  ;  Asp  ;  Gourd  2 ;  Medicine  ; 
Scorpion  ;  Serpent  ;  Tares  ;  Wormwood. 

*Poll  =  the  head  {}<um.  i.  2,  18,  &c.). 

*  Poll  =  to  cut  off,  clip,  or  shave  the  hair  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  26;  Ez.  xliv.  20;  Mic.  i.  16 ;  margin  of  Jer.  ix. 
26,  XXV.  23,  xlix.  32).     Hair. 
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FoI'liix.    Castor  and  Pollux. 

Po-Iyg'a-my  (t'r.  Gr.  =  tnany  marriagea  or  much 
marriage).     Marriage. 

Pome-gran'ate  [pum-]  by  universal  consent  is  = 
Heb.  mjimon,  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
0.  T..  and  is  used  to  designate  either  the  pomegran- 
ate-tree or  its  fruit  The  pomegranate  was  doubt- 
less early  cultivated  in  Egypt :  hence  the  complaint 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xx. 
5),  this  "  is  no  place  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pome- 
granates." The  tree,  with  its  characteristic  calyx- 
crowned  fruit,  is  easily  recognized  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures.  The  spies  brought  to  Joshua  "  of  the 
pomegranates  "  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  23 ;  compare 
Dcut  viii.  8).  The  trees  suffered  occasionally  from 
the  devastations  of  locusts  (Josh.  i.  12 ;  compare 
Hag.  ii.  19).  Mention  is  made  of  "  an  orchard  of 
pomegranates"  in  Cant.  iv.  13,  and  in  viii.  2  of 
"spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate." 
In  iv.  3  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  "  temples  ")  of  the  Be- 
loved are  compared  to  a  section  of  "  pomegranate 
within  the  locks,"  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  rosy 
color  of  the  fruit.  Carved  figures  of  the  pome- 
granate adorned  the  tops  of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's 
Temple  (1  K.  vii.  18,  20,  &c.);  and  worked  repre- 
sentations of  this  fruit  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
ornamented  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Ex. 
xxviii.  33,  34).  Russell  (^Natural  History  of  Aleppo, 
i.  85,  2d  ed.)  states  "  that  the  pomegranate  "  {rum- 
mAn  in  Arabic)  "  is  common  in  all  the  gardens." 
The  pomegranate-tree  [Futiica  ffra}}atujn)  derives  its 
name  from  the  Latin  pomum  granatum  =  grained 
apple.     It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myrtacece, 


Pnmcgiuute  (Amica  grcnat%m). 

befng,  how«"»r,  rather  a  hush  than  a  tree.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green  ;  the  flowers  are  crimson  ;  the 
fruit  is  red  when  ripe,  and  contains  a  quantity  of 
juice.  The  rind  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mo- 
rocco leather.     It  is  a  native  of  Asia. 

Pon'mels  [pum'melz]  (pi.  fr.  L.  =  lUtle  apples, 
\.  e.  knobs  or  balls),  the  A.  V.  translation  of  pi.  of 
Heb.  g7iUdh  (2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13  onlv).  translated 
"  bowis  "  (IK.  vii.  41,  &c.).  The  Hebrew  word  = 
convex  projections  belonging  to  the  capitals  of  pil- 
lars.    Bowl;  Chapiter. 

Pond  (Heb.  fipam).  The  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vii. 
19,  viii.  5)  were  doubtless  water  left  by  the  inunda- 


tion of  the  Nile.  Ponds  for  fish  are  mentioned  in 
Is.  xix.  10.    Pool. 

Pon'tl-BS  Pi'late.    Pilate,  Pontics. 

Pon'tos  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  the  gea,  especially  the  open 
sea  ;  in  ancient  geography  applies  to  the  Euxine  [or 
Black]  Sea,  called  Fonttu Euxinus  or  Ponlus  simply; 
then  to  the  country  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Black  Sea, 
L.  &  S.),  a  large  district  in  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  or 
Eiixine  Sea.  It  is  three  times  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  ii.  9,  10,  xviii.  2;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  All  these 
passages  agree  in  showing  that  there  were  many 
Jewish  residents  in  the  district.  The  one  brilliant 
passage  of  its  history  is  the  life  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates,  who  reigned  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
was  at  one  time  master  of  twenty-five  nations,  but 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  b.  c.  66.  The  western  part 
of  his  dominions  was  incorporated  with  the  province 
of  BiTHYNiA ;  the  rest  was  divided  among  various 
chieftains.  Under  Kero  the  whole  region  was  made 
a  Roman  province,  bearing  the  name  of  Pontus. 
Aqcila. 

Pool,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  Sgdm  (Is. 
xiv.  23,  XXXV.  V,  xli.  18,  xlii.  15),  also  translated 
"  poxn." — 2.  Heb.  birdchdh,  usually  "  blessing," 
translated-  "  pools  "  in  pi,  once  only  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6). — 
3.  Heb.  berechdh,  the  usual  word  closely  connected 
with  the  Arabic  Birkeh,  a  reservoir  for  water. 
These  pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  mnny 
parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria  the  only  resource  for 
water  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  failure  of  them 
involves  drought  and  calamity  (Is.  xlii.  15).  Of  the 
various  pools  mentioned  in  Scripture,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  pools  of  Solomon,  about 
three  miles  S.  W.  of  Bethlehem,  called  by  the  Arabs 
c/-£«r<iA-,  from  which  an  aqueduct  was  carried  which 
still  supplies  Jerusalem  with  water  (Eccl.  ii.  6 ;  Ec- 
clus.  xxiv.  SO,  31).  There  are  three  pools,  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  built  with  mason- 
ry, but  all  lined  with  cement,  and  all  situated  in  the 
sides  of  the  valley  of  Etam,  with  a  dam  across  its 
opening,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  lowest 
pool.  Dr.  Robinson  makes  the  upper  pool  380  feet 
long,  236  broad  at  E.,  and  229  at  W,,  25  deep  at  E., 
160  above  middle  pool ;  the  middle  pool  423  feet 
long,  250  broad  at  E.,  and  160  at  W.,  39  deep,  248 
above  lower  pool ;  the  lower  pool  582  feet  long,  207 
broad  at  E.,  and  148  at  W.,  50  deep.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  supplied  mainly  from  a  spring  in  the 
ground  above.  (See  cut  on  p.  877.) — 4.  Heb.  mikv^ 
=  a  gatherivg  together,  collection  of  waters,  Ges.  (Ex. 
vii.  19  only,  margin  "gathering"),  translated  "  gath- 
ering together"  in  Gen.  i.  10,  &c. — 5.  Gr.  kolumbithra 
(Jn.  v.  2,  4,  7,  ix.  7,  11)  =  a  swimming  place,  hence  a 
pool,  pond,  reservoir,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  ;  in  LXX.  = 
No.  3.  Bethesda  ;  Conduit  ;  Jerusalem  III.,  §  9 ; 
Silo  A  K. 

Poor.  The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the  Law  tow- 
ard the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such  passages 
as  Deut.  xv.  7,  for  the  reason  that  (ver.  11)  "the 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land."  Among 
the  special  enactments  in  their  favor  the  following 
must  be  mentioned.  1.  The  right  of  gleaning  (Lev, 
xix.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiV  19,  21).  (Corner.)  2.  From 
the  produce  ofthe  land  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their  portion 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  6).  3.  Reentry  upon  land 
in  the  jubilee  year,  with  the  limitation  as  to  town 
homes  (ver.  25-30).  4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and 
of  retention  of  pledges  (ver.  35,  37 ;  Ex.  xxii.  26- 
27,  &c.).  (Deposit;  Loan.)  5.  Permanent  bondage 
forbidden,  and  manumissioii  of  Hebrew  bondmen 
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^^Tbob  of  Solonion,  el-Bural,  in  Wady  Unit  (valley  of  Etam)  near  Bethlehemj^  from  the  S.  \V.— From  a  photoprajih  by  J.  Graham.— <AyTB.) 
Tike  lar^ge  stones  in  the  near  fore^ground  form  the  S.  E.  comer  of  tb 


ila  smooth, plastered 

or  bondwomen  enjoined  in  the  sabbatical  and  jubi- 
lee years  (Deut.  xv.  12-15;  Lev.  xxv.  39-42,  47-54). 
(Servant  ;  Slave.)  6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to 
be  shared  by  the  poor  after  the  Levites  (Deut.  xiv. 
28,  xxvi.  12,  13).  (Tithe.)  1.  The  poor  to  partake 
in  entertainments  at  the  feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tab- 
ernacles (xvi.  11,  14;  see  Neh.  viii.  10).  8.  Daily 
payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13).  Principles  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  down  by  Moses  are  inculcated  in 
N.  T.,  as  Lk.  iii.  11,  xiv.  13 ;  Acts  vi.  1 ;  Gal.  ii.  10; 
Jas.  ii.  15.  In  later  times  mendicancy,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Moses, 
became  frequent.  (Agricultcre  ;  Alms;  Stranger.) 
The  word  "  poor  "  often  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  in 
a  figurative  sense  (Mat.  v.  3  ;  Rev.  iii.  17,  &c.). 

Poplar,  the  A.V.  translation  of  Heb.  libneh  (Gen. 
XXX.  37  ;  Hos.  iv.  13).  Several  authorities  (Celsius, 
the  LXX.  in  Hos.,  Vulgate,  Henderson,  Hamilton 
[in  Fbn.],  &c.)  favor  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.,  and 
think  the  "  white  poplar  "  ( Populus  alba)  is  the  tree 
denoted;  others  (the  LXX.  in  Gen.,  Ar.,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Royle  [in  Kitto],  Fiirst,  &c.)  understand  the 
"  storax-tree  "  {Stt/rax  officinale,  Linn.),  from  which 
is  obtained  the  fragrant  resin  called  storax.  Both 
poplars  and  styrax  or  storax  trees  are  common  in 
Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the  passages  where 
the  Hebrew  term  occurs.  Storax  is  mentioned  in 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  together  with  other  aromatic  sub- 
stances. The  Styraz  officinale  is  a  shrub  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are 
white  underneath  ;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and 
are  white  or  cream-colored. 

Por'a-tha,  or  Po-ra'tha  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  given  hy 
lot?  Ges.),  one  of  Haman's  ten  sons  slain  by  the 
Jews  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

Poreh  [o  as  in  old],  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1. 
Heb.  uldm  or  uldm  (1  K.  vi.  3,  vii.  6  If. ;  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  11 ;  Ez.  xl.  7  if.,  &e.)  =  a  vestibule,  porch, 
vortico  ;  applied  especially  to  the  vestibule  or  porch 


e  upper  pool.    The  middle  pool  being  empty,  the  sbelTing  rocks  on  its  bottom,  and 
bankment  on  the  £.  are  risible.    The  lower  pool  is  in  the  distance. 


erected  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  Temple  (Gese- 
nius). — 2.  Heb.  misderon  (Judg.  iii.  23  only)  =  the 
open  gallery  or  porch,  from  which  there  was  access 
to  the  private  apartment  (Gesenius). — 3.  Gr.  pzdon 
(Mat.  xxvi.  71),  probably  the  passage  from  the  street 
into  the  first  court  of  the  house,  in  which  in  East- 
ern houses  is  the  stone-bench,  for  the  porter  or 
persons  waiting,  and  where  also  the  master  of  the 
house  often  receives  visitors  and  transacts  business. 
The  word  is  elsewhere  uniformly  translated  "  gate" 
(Lk.  xvi.  20;  Acts  x.  17;  Rev.xxi.  12  ff.,  &c.).— 4. 
Gr.  proaulion  (Mk.  xiv.  68)  =  the  place  be/ore  a  court, 
vestibule,  Suidas,  L.  &  S.,  Rbn.  J^.  T.  Lex.).— 5.  Gr. 
fitoa  (Jn.  V.  2,  x.  23  ;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12),  used  for  the 
colonnade  or  portico  of  Bethesda,  also  for  that  of 
the  Temple,  called  Solomon's  porch.  House  ;  Pal- 
ace. 

Por'ci-ns  Fes'tns  (L.)    Festcs,  Porcius. 

*  Por'phyrc  [-fir]  (Fr.  fr.  Gr.  porphnra  =  purple) 
=  porphyry,  a  hard  rock,  usually  of  feldspar,  of 
variegated  colors  (purple,  &c.),  highly  prized  for  its 
beauty  when  polished  (Esth.  i.  6  margin,  text  "red" 
sc.  marble). 

Por'ter  [pore-]  (Heb.  shower ;  Chal.  tdrd' ;  Gr. 
thuroroa)  in  the  A.  V.  does  not  bear  its  modern  sig- 
nification of  a  carrier  of  burdens,  but  in  every  case 
=  a  gate-keeper,  from  the  Latin  portarius,  the  man 
who  attended  to  the  porta  (=  gate).     Levites. 

Pos-i-do'ni-DS  (L.  fr.  Gr.  —  of  [or/row]  Neptune 
[Gr.  Poseidon']),  an  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas 
(2  Mc.  xiv.  19). 

Pos-ses'sion.     Demoniacs. 

Post,  the  A.  V.  translation — I.  {In  a  building)  of — 
1.  Heb.  ayil  (Ez.  xl.  9  ff.,  xli.  1,  3),  once  translated 
"  lintel  "(IK.  vi.  31) ;  usually  and  literally  trans- 
lated "  ram  "  (Gen.  xv.  9 ;  Ex.  xxix.  1  ff.,  &c.).  As 
an  architectural  term,  Gesenius  makes  it  "  a  projec- 
tion in  a  lateral  wall,  serving  as  a  post  or  column, 
i.  e.  11  pilaster.''''    Fiirst  defines  it  "  a  pilaster ,  L  e. 
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the  projection  which,  always  springing,  pillar-like, 
out  of  adjacent  recesses  on  both  sides,  fronts  toward 
the  space  where  is  the  entrance  and  through-pas- 
sage." (Arch.)— 2.  Heb.  ammdh  =  foundation, 
Ges.,  Fii.  (Is.  vi. 4 only);  translated  usually  "cubit" 
(Gen.  vi.  15  f.,  &c.). — 3.  Heb.  mizuzdh  =  a  door-post, 
on  which  a  door  moves  on  its  hinges,  Ges.  (Ex.  xii. 
7,  22,  23,  &c.).  The  posts  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple 
were  of  olive-wood  (IK.  vi.  33). — 4.  Heb.  saph  =  sill, 
threshold,  Ges.  (2  K.  xii.  9  [Heb.  10],  xxii.  4,  &c.), 
also  translated  "  threshold "  (Judg.  xix.  27,  &c.), 
"  BASIS  "  (Ex.  xii.  22,  &c.),  &c. — 5.  Heb.  mashkoph, 
translated  "upper  door-post"  in  Ex.  xii.  7,  =  lin- 
tel, Ges.,  Fu.,  &c. — II.  (=  runner,  courier)  of  Heb. 
rdts  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6,  10;  Esth.  iii.  13,  15,  viii.  10, 
14  ;  Job  ix.  25 ;  Jer.  li.  31),  also  translated  "  guard." 
Compel,  to  ;  Epistle  ;  Footman  2  ;  Guard  2. 

Pot,  a  term  applicable  to  many  sorts  of  vessels  ; 
the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  duuc,  properly  a 
vessel  for  holding  ointment,  ati  oil-flask,  Kimchi, 
Ges.  (2  K.  iv.  2  only). — 2.  Heb.  gebia''  once  (Jer. 
XXXV.  5)  =  a  CUP,  goblet,  bowl,  of  a  large  size 
(Ges.). — 3.  Heb.  did  =  a  boiler,  pot,  Ges.  (Ps. 
IxxxL  6,  Heb.  7),  also  translated  "  seething-pot " 
(Job  xii.  20,  Heb.  12),  "caldron"  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
13),  "kettle"  (1  Sam.  ii.  14),  "basket."— 4.  Heb. 
cSli  or  cH  (Lev.  vi.  28,  Heb.  21),  elsewhere  translated 
"furxitore,"  &c. — 5.  Heb.  sir  =  a  pot  (so  Ges.), 
properly  for  boiling,  and  then  generally  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
3 ;  1  K.  vii.  45 ;  2  K.  iv.  38  ff.,  &c.),  sometimes 
translated  "caldron,"  once  "pan"  (Ex.  xxvii.  3). 
Sir  is  combined  with  other  words  to  denote  special 
uses,  as  "  flesh-pot "  (Ex.  xvi.  3),  "  wash-pot "  (Ps. 
Ix.  8  [Heb.  10],  cviii.  9  [Heb.  10]),  "seething-pot" 
(Jer.  i.  13). — 6.  Ileb.  pdrur  =  a  pot  for  boiling, 
Ges.  (Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  ii.  14),  once  translated 
"  PAN  "  (Num.  xi.  8). — 7.  Heb.  tsinlseneth  =  a  vase, 
vessel,  for  keeping,  preserving,  Ges.  (Ex.  xvi.  33 
only). — 8.  Heb.  dual  shephaitayim  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13  ; 
A.  V.  "  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots." 
Gesenius  makes  this  word  =  a  double  enclosure  sur- 
rounded with  pales,  and  applies  it  to  the  folds  or  en- 
closures, often  in  two  parts,  into  which  the  flocks 
are  gathered  at  night,  the  phrase  to  lie  among  the 
folds  being  thus  spoken  proverbially  of  shepherds 
and  husbandmen  living  in  leisure  and  quiet.  Prof. 
J.  A.  Alexander  translates  the  clause,  Wlien  ye  lie 
down  between  the  borders,  i.  e.  within  the  boundaries 
of  your  territory,  the  general  idea  being  in  his  view 
also  one  of  peaceful  prosperity. — 9.  Heb.  dual  cirai/im 
(in  part),  probably  (so  Ges.)  a  cooking-furnace, 
range  for  pots,  perhaps  of  pottery,  as  it  could  be 
broken  ;  and  double,  as  having  places  for  two  pots 
or  more  (Lev.  xi.  35  only,  A.  V.  "  ranges  for  pots  "). 
— 10.  Heb.  matsreph  (in  part)  =  a  Jining-pot,  cru- 
cible, Ges. ;  A.  V.  "  fining-pot "  (Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii. 
21).  (Handicraft,  §  1.)— 11.  Heb.  merkdlidh  or 
merkdcMh  (in  part)  =  unguent-kettle,  for  preparing 
ointment,  Ges. ;  A,  V.  "  pot  of  ointment "  (Job  xii. 
31,  Heb.  23). — 12.  Gr.  xes(e8,  properly  a  measure 
containing  nearly  a  pint,  but  in  N.  T.  =  any  small 
measure  or  vessel,  a  cup,  pitcher,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex. 
(Mk.  vii.  4,  8).  (Weights  and  Measures.) — 13.  Gr. 
stamnos  =  an  earthen  jar,ju(f,  pot,  rase,  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.  (Heb.  ix.  4  only) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  7.  Pitcher  ; 
Potsherd  ;  Pottery  ;  Watkr-pot, 

Poti-phar  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  =  Potipherah  = 
belonging  to  iJie  sun),  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief 
of  the  executioners  (A.  V.  'captain  of  the  guard'), 
an  Egyptian,"  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen. 
xxxix.  1  ;  compare  xxxvii.  36).  The  word  here 
rendered  "officer"  literally  =  eunuch;  but  it  is 


also  used  for  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  this  ia 
almost  certainly  the  meaning  here  (so  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole).  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man 
(xxxix.  4-6).  The  view  we  have  of  Potiphar's  housej 
hold  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  representa-: 
tions  on  the  monuments.  When  Joseph  was  ac-i 
cused  by  Potiphar's  wife,  his  master  cast  him  intcj 
prison  (19,  20).  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Pot) 
ipbar,  unless,  which  is  unlikely,  the  chief  of  th( 
executioners  afterward  mentioned  (xl.  3)  be  he, 
Egypt;  Pharaoh  2. 

Po-tipb'e-nih,  or  Pot-i-phe'r«ta  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian 
=  Potiphar),  priest  or  prince  of  On.  His  daughter 
Asenatii  was  given  Joseph  to  wife  by  Pharaoh  ((jen, 
xii.  45,  50,  xlvi.  20). 

Potsherd  (=  a  broken  piece  of  earthenware),  thi 
A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  heres  or  cheres  (Job  ii.  8; 
Prov.  xxvi.  23,  &c.),  also  translated  "sherd"  (Is, 
xxx.  14  ;  Ez.  xxiii.  34),  "earthen"  vessel  (Lev.  vi 
28  [Heb.  21],  xi.  33,  &c.),  "earthen"  bottle  (Jer, 
xix.  1),  "  earthen  "  pitcher  (Lam.  iv.  2),  &c.  Pro 
verbially  (so  Gesenius)  a  "  potsherd  "  =  any  thing 
mean  and  contemptible  (Is.  xlv.  9),  also  any  thing 
very  dry  (Ps.  xxii.  15,  Heb.  16),     Pot. 

*  Pot'tagc.    Lentiles. 

*  Pot'ter.    Pottery. 

Potter's  Field,  the ;  a  piece  of  ground  which,  ae 
cording  to  Mat.  xxvii.  7,  was  purchased  by  the 
priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  rejected  bj 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  converted  into  a  burial-plaoc 
for  Jews  not  belonging  to  the  city.  Mat.  xxvii.  fi 
adduces  this  as  a  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  predictiott 
Aceldama  ;  Old  Testament,  C  ;  Pottery. 

Pot'tor-y.  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  ancient  of  all  manufactures.  It 
is  abundantly  evident,  both  that  the  Hebrews  used 
earthen  vessels  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  th( 
potters'  trade  was  afterward  carried  on  in  Palestine 
They  had  themselves  been  concerned  in  the  potters' 
trade  in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall-paintings 
minutely  illustrate  the  Egyptian  process.  (See  cut  on 
next  page.)  The  clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  by 
men's  feet  so  as  to  form  a  paste  (Is.  xii.  25  ;  Wis.  XT. 
7  ;  Brick)  ;  then  placed  by  the  potter  on  the  wheel  be- 
side which  he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  his  hands. 
How  early  the  wheel  came  into  use  in  Palestine  we 
know  not,  but  probably  it  was  adopted  from  Egypt 
It  consisted  of  a  wooden  disk  placed  on  another 
larger  one,  and  turned  by  an  attendant's  hand  ot 
worked  by  a  treadle  (Is.  xlv.  9 ;  Jer.  xviii.  3 ;  Ecclu?. 
xxxviii.  29,  30).  The  vessel  was  then  smoothed  and 
coated  with  a  glaze,  and  finally  burnt  in  a  furnace; 
There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal  establishment  of  pot- 
ters (1  Chr.  iv  23),  from  whose  employment,  and  from 
the  fragments  cast  away  in  the  process,  the  Pot" 
ter's  Field  perhaps  received  its  name  (Is.  xxx.  14). 
Basin  ;  Pitcher  ;  Pot  ;  Potsherd  ;  Seal  ;  Water- 
pot. 

Ponnd.  1.  A  weight  (Heb.  mdneh  ;  Gr.  litra). 
(Weights  and  Measures.) — 2.  A  money  of  account 
(Gr.  mnd),  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Pounds  (Lk.  xix.  12-27).  The  reference  appears 
to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money 
of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the 
weight  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  talent. 
Weights  and  Measures. 

PrsB-to'rl-niB  (L.)  —  the  general's  tent ;  or  the 
headquarters  of  the  Roman  pretor  or  military  gov- 
emor.     Judg.ment-hall  ;  Pretorium. 

Prayer  (Heb.  tehinndh  or  tichinndh  [A.  V.  usu- 
ally "supplication"],  tfphilldh,  &c.  ;Gr.  rfrem,  pros- 
eucM,  &c.).     This  article  (originally  by  Mr.  Barry) 
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will  touch  briefly  on  (1.)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer;  (2.)  its 
directions  as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  of  prayer ; 
(3.)  its  types  and  examples  of  prayer. — (1.)  Scrip- 
ture does  not  give  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the 
mystery  which  attaches  to  prayer.  The  difficulty 
of  understanding  its  real  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from 
two  sources  :  from  the  belief  that  man  lives  under 
general  laws,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  fulfilled  un- 
alterably ;  and  the  opposing  belief  that  he  is  master 
of  his  own  destiny,  and  need  pray  for  no  external 
blessing.  Now  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter 
difficulty,  does  not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the 
mystery  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  God.  The 
reference  of  all  events  and  actions  to  the  will  or 
permission  of  God,  and  of  all  blessings  to  His  free 
grace — the  principle  that  our  "  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of  before  we 
ask  Him  " — and  the  ignorance  of  man,  who  "  knows 
not  what  to  pray  for  as  he  ought,"  and  his  conse- 
quent need  of  the  Divine  guidance  in  prayer — are 
all  dwelt  upon  with  earnestness.  Yet,  while  this 
is  so,  on  the  other  hand  the  instinct  of  prayer  is 
solemnly  sanctioned  and  enforced  in  every  page. 
Not  only  is  its  subjective  effect  (i.  e.  its  producing 
on  the  mind  that  consciousness  of  dependence  which 
leads  to  faith,  and  that  sense  of  God's  protection 
and  mercy  which  fosters  love)  asserted,  but  its  real 
objective  efficacy,  as  a  means  appointed  by  God  for 
obtaining  blessing,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  is 
both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms 
(Mat.  vii.  7,  8,  &c.).  Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
8uch  mysteries,  the  two  apparently  opposite  truths 
are  emphasized,  because  they  are  needful  to  man's 
conception  of  his  relation  to  God ;  their  reconcile- 
ment is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  fully  revealed.  For, 
in  fact,  it  is  involved  in  that  inscrutable  mys- 
tery which  attends  on  the  conception  of  any  free 
action  of  man  as  necessary  for  the  working  out  of 
the  general  laws  of  God's  unchangeable  will.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  clearly  implied  that  such  a  rec- 
oncilement exists,  and  that  all  the  apparently  iso- 
lated and  independent  exertions  of  man's  spirit  in 
prayer  are  in  some  way  perfectly  subordinated  to 


the  one  supreme  will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  His  scheme  of  Providence  (Mat.  xxvi.  39  flf. ;  2 
Cor.  xii.  Y  fl^. ;  1  Jn.  v.  14,  15).  It  is  also  implied 
that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  of  man's 
spiritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  true  and  prevail- 
ing prayer  is  to  be  offered  in  Christ's  name  ( Jn.  xiv. 
13,  XV.  16,  xvi.  23-27).  So  also  is  it  said  of  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  each  indi- 
vidual mind,  that  while  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
for,"  the  indwelling  "  Spirit  makes  intercession  for 
the  saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God"  (Rom.  viii. 
26,  27).  Here,  as  probably  in  all  other  cases,  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  is  to  free 
agents,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  things  inani- 
mate, and  is  the  power  which  harmonizes  free  indi- 
vidual action  with  the  universal  will  of  God. — (2.) 
There  are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  in  the  Mosaic 
law  :  the  duty  is  rather  taken  for  granted,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  SACRIFICE,  than  enforced  or  elaborated.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that,  even  from  the  beginning, 
public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifice. 
Such  a  practice  is  alluded  to  as  common  in  Lk.  i. 
10 ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form  (Deut.  sxvi. 
12-15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into  a  regu- 
lar service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  Syna- 
gogue. But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple, 
at  regular  hours  if  possible,  for  private  prayer  (Lk. 
xviii.  10 ;  Acts  iii.  1) ;  and  those  who  were  absent 
were  wont  to  "  open  their  windows  toward  Jerusa- 
lem," and  pray  "  toward  "  the  place  of  God's  Pres- 
ence (1  K.  viii.  46-49;  Dan.  vi.  10;  Ps.  v.  7,  xxviii. 
2,  cxxxviii.  2).  The  regular  hours  of  prayer  seem 
to  have  been  three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17 ;  Dan.  vi.  10), 
"the  evening,"  i.  e.  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3\ 
the  hour  of  the  evening-sacrifice  (Dan.  ix.  21);  tho 
"  morning,"  i.  e.  the  third  hour  (Acts  ii.  15),  that 
of  the  morning-sacrifice ;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or 
"  noonday  "  (compare  Ps.  cxix.  164).  Grace  before 
meat  would  seem  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
(see  Mat.  xv.  36  ;  Acts  xxvii.  35).  The  posture  of 
prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  most 
often  standing  (1  Sam.  i.  26 ;  Mat.  vi.  5  ;  Mk.  xi.  25 ; 
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Lk.  xviii.  11) ;  unless  the  prayer  were  offered  with 
especial  solemnity  and  humiliation,  which  was  nat- 
urally expressed  by  kneeling  ( 1  K.  viii.  54  ;  com- 
pare 2  Chr.  vi.  1 3 ;  Ezr.  ix.  5  ;  Ps.  xcv.  6  ;  Dan.  vi. 
10),  or  prostration  (Josh.  vii.  6  ;  1  K.  xviii.  42  ;  Neh. 
viii.  6).  In  the  Christian  Church  no  posture  is  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  except  kneeling  (Acts  vii.  60,  ix. 
40,  XX.  36,  xxi.  5 ;  compare  Mnt.  xxvi.  39 ;  AroRA- 
tion). — (3.)  The  only  Form  of  Prayer  given  for  per- 
petual use  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5- 
15,  connected  with  the  offering  of  tithes  and  first- 
fruits,  and  containing  in  simple  form  the  important 
elements  of  prayer,  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy, 
self-dedication,  and  prayer  for  future  blessing.  To 
this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  threefold  blessing  of 
Num.  vi.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in  a  precatory  form ; 
and  the  short  prayer  of  Moses  (Num.  x.  35,  36)  at  the 
moving  and  resting  of  the  cloud,  the  former  of 
which  was  the  germ  of  Ps.  Isviii.  Of  the  prayers 
recorded  in  the  0.  T.,  the  two  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(1  K.  viii.  23-53),  and  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  and 
his  colleagues,  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  ix.  5-38).' 
Both  of  these  probably  exercised  a  strong  liturgical 
influence.  It  appears  from  the  question  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  Lk.  xi.  1,  and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that 
thf  chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave  special  forms  of 
prayer  to  their  disciples,  as  the  badge  of  their  dis- 
cipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of  their  learning.  All 
Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  His 
pra\er  in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer  recorded  in 
Jn.  xvii.,  the  beginning  of  His  great  work  of  inter- 
cession. The  influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Epis- 
tles (Eph.  iii.  14-21 ;  Rom.  xvi.  25-27 ;  Phil.  i.  3- 
11 ;  Col.  i.  9-15 ;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10,  11, 
&c.),  than  in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The  pub- 
lic prayer  probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much 
of  its  form  and  style  from  the  prayers  of  the  syna- 
gogues (Acts  i.  24,  25,  iv.  24-30 ;  Synagogue).  In 
the  record  of  prayers  accepted  and  granted  by  God, 
we  observe,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to  the 
period  of  His  dispensation  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  patriarchal  period,  they  have  the  simple  and 
childlike  tone  of  domestic  supplication  for  the  simple 
and  apparently  trivial  incidents  of  domestic  life 
(Gen.  XV.  2,  3,  xvii.  18,  xxiv.  12-14,  xxv.  21),  al- 
though sometimes  they  take  a  wider  range  in  inter- 
cession (xviii.  23-32,  xx.  7-17).  In  the  Mosaic  pe- 
riod they  assume  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a  national 
bearing ;  chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession  for  the 
chosen  people  (Num.  xi.  2,  xii.  13,  xxi.  7 ;  1  Sain.  vii. 
5,  xii.  19,  23;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  17,  18;  2  K.  xix.  4,  15- 
19  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  11,  xx.  6-12,  xxxii.  20;  Dan.  ix.  20, 
21).  More  rarely  are  they  for  individuals  (1  Sam.  i. 
12,  XV.  11,  35;  2  K.  xx.  2,  &c.).  A  special  class  are 
those  which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  power  (Ex.  viii.  12,  30,  xv.  25 ;  1  K.  xvii. 
20,  xviii.  36,  37;  2  K.  iv.  33,  vi.  17, 18,  xx.  11  ;  Acts 
ix.  40;  Jas.  v.  14-16).  In  the  N.  T.  they  have  a 
more  directly  spiritual  bearing  (Acts  iv,  24-30,  viii. 
15,  X.  4,  31,  xii.  6,  xvi.  25;  2  Cor.  xii.  7-9,  &c.). 
It  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
encourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in 
all  relations,  and  lor  all  righteous  objects.  Frost- 
lets. 

*  Prayer  of  Ma-nas'scs,    tbe.     Manasses,  the 
Prayer  of. 

*  Preach,  to,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb. 

'  To  these  may  be  added  Dan.  ix.  4-19. 


bdsar  =  to  bring  glad  (idings,  rarely  to  bring  Cdivgs 
in  a  general  sense,  Ges.  (Ps.  xl.  9,  Heb.  lu),  al?o 
"  to  preach  good  tidings  "  (Is.  Ixi.  1),  "  to  bring  good 
tidings"  (2  Sam.  iv.  10;  Is.  xl.  9  twice,  xii.  27, Iii.  7 
twice;  Nah.  i.  15  [ii.  1  Heb.]),  also  "to  bear  tidings" 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  19,  20  twice),  "  to  bring  tidings  "  (26, 
31  marg. ;  1  K.  i.  42;  Jer.  xx.  15),  "to  carry  ti- 
dings" (1  Chr.  X.  9),  "to  shew  forth"  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
23;  Ps.  xcvi.  2;  Is.  Ix.  6),  "to  publish"  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  9  ;  2  Sam.  i.  20,  &c.).— 2.  Heb.  kard  (Neh.  vi. 
7 ;  Jon.  iii.  2),  usually  and  literally  translated  "  to 
call"  (Gen,  i.  5,  10;  Num.  xvi.  12,  and  elsewhere 
very  often)  or  "  cry  "  (Deut.  xv.  9 ;  Ps.  cxix.  146, 147, 
&c.),  also  "to  proclaim"  (Lev.  xxiii.  2,  4,  21,  37, 
&c.),  &c. — 3.  Gr.  diavggello  =  to  aimovnce  fully, 
Rbn.  JV:  T.  Lex.  (Lk.  ix.  60),  elsewhere  "  to  signify  " 
(Acts  xxi.  26),  "to  declare"  (Rom.  ix.  17). — 4. 
Gr.  dialrgomai  :=  to  lay  out  separately  before  the 
mind  of  any  one,  hence  to  disrovrse,  reason,  disjnie, 
uiih  any  one,  Rbn.  A\  T.  Lex.  (Acts  xx.  7,  9),  else- 
where "  to  reason  "  or  "  reason  with  "  (xvii.  2,  xviii. 
4,  19,  xxiv.  25),  "  to  dispute  "  (Mk.  ix.  34 ;  Acts  xvii. 
17,  xix.  8,  9,  xxiv.  12;  Jude  9),  "to  speak"  (Heb. 
xii.  6). — 5.  Gr.  euavggelizo  =  to  bring  good  news,  to 
announce  glad  tidings,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (Lk.  iii.  18, 
iv.  43,  xvi.  16;  Acts  v.  42,  viii.  4,  12,  35,  40,  x.  36, 
xi.  20,  xiv.  15.  XV.  35,  xvii.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  2;  2 
Cor.  xi.  7 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  11,  16,  23;  Eph.  ii.  17,  iii.  8; 
Heb.  iv.  6 ;  Rev.  xiv.  6),  also  translated  "  to  preach 
the  gospel  "  (Mat.  xi.  5 ;  Lk.  iv.  18,  vii.  22,  ix.  6,  xx. 
1 ;  Acts  viii.  25,  xiv.  7,  21,  xvi.  10 ;  Rom.  i.  15,  x. 
15,  XV.  20;  1  Cor.  i.  17,  ix.  16  twice,  18;  2  Cor.  x. 
16 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  iv.  13  ;  Heb.  iv.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12,  26, 
iv.  6),  "  to  shew  glad  tidings  "  (Lk.  i.  19 ;  viii.  1), 
"to  bring  good  tidings"  (ii.  10;  1  Th.  iii.  6),  "to 
bring  glad  tidings"  (Rom.  x.  15),  "to  declare  glad 
tidings"  (Acts  xiii.  32),  "to  declare"  (Rev.  x.  7); 
in  LXX.  =  No.  1. — 6.  Gr.  katanggello,  properly  to 
bring  word  down  to  any  one,  hence  to  announce,  pub- 
lish, show  forth,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (Acts  iv.  2,  xiii.  6, 
38,  XV.  36,  xvii.  3,  13 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  14 ;  Phil.  i.  16, 18 ; 
Col.  i.  28),  also  translated  "to  shew"  (Acts  xvi.  17, 
xxvi.  23;  1  Cor.  xi.  26),  "teach "(Acts  xvi.  21), 
"  declare  "  (xvii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  1), "  speak  of"  (Rom. 
i.  8). — 7.  Gr.  kerusso  (from  kerux  ;  see  Preacher 
2),  in  Homer  to  be  a  herald,  in  N.  T.  to  prodaim,  an- 
nounce publicly,  publish,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (Mat.  iii.  1, 
iv.  17,  23,  ix."35,  x.  7,  27,  xi.  1,  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  13; 
Mk.  i.  4,  7,  13,  38,  39,  iii.  14,  vi.  12,  xiv.  9,  xvi.  15, 
20;  Lk.  iii.  3,  iv.  18  [Gr.  19],  19,  44,  viii.  1,  ix.  2, 
xxiv.  47;  Acts  viii.  5,  ix.  20,  x.  87,  42,  xv.  21,  xix. 
13,  XX.  25,  xxviii.  31 ;  Rom.  ii.  21,  x.  8,  15  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  23,  ix.  27,  xv.  11,  12;  2  Cor.  i.  19,  iv.  5,  xi.  4 
twice;  GaL  ii.  2,  v.  11;  Phil.  i.  15;  Col.  i.  23:  1 
Th.  ii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  2 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19), 
also  translated  "to  publish"  (Mk.  i.  45,  v.  20,  vii. 
86,  xiii.  10 ;  Lk.  viii.  39),  "  to  proclaim  "  (Lk.  xii.  M  ; 
Rev.  V.  2),  "  preacher "  (Rom.  x.  14,  literally  ./-< 
preaching) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  2. — 8.  Gr.  laleo  =  to 
speak,  to  talk,  properly  to  use  the  voice,  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.  (Mk.  ii.  2  ;  Acts  viii.  25,  xi.  19,  xiii.  42.  xiv.  25, 
xvi.  6),  usually  "to  speak"  (Mat.  ix.  18,  33,  x.  19 
twice,  20  twice,  and  very  often  elsewhere),  also  "  to 
talk"(x.  46;  Mk.  vi.  50,  &c.),  "tell"  (Mat.  xxvi. 
18;  Jn.  viii. 40,  &c.),  "say"  (25,  26, xvi.  6,  18, &c.), 
"utter"  (2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  x.  3,  4  twice).— 9.  Gr. 
prokerusso  (in  part ;  compound  of  No.  7)  =  to  pro- 
claim (or  announce)  beforeha^id,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lfx. 
(Acts iii.  20  [A.  V.  "  to  preach  before"],  xiii.  24  [A. 
V.  "to  preach  first"]).— 10.  Gr.  procHinggdizomai 
(in  part ;  compound  of  No.  5)  =  to  announce  glad 
tidings  beforehand  (Gal.  iii.  8  only,  A.  V.  "  preached 
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before  the  gospel"). — 11.  Gr.  parrhesioMmai  =  to 
be  forexpoken,  to  he  free  in  speech  or  action,  Rbn. 
N.T.  Lex.  (Acts  is.  27,  A.  V.  "  to  preach  boldly  "), 
also  translated  "to  speak  boldly"  (xiv.  3,  xviii.  26, 
xix.  8 ;  Eph.  vi.  20),  "  to  wax  bold  "  (Acts  xiii.  46), 
"  to  be  bold  "  (1  Th.  ii.  2),  also  with  a  verb  of  speak- 
ing "  boldly "  (Acts  ix.  29,  Gr.  28),  or  "  freely  " 
(xxvi.  26). — 12.  Gr.  pleroo  =  to  make  full,  Jill,  fill 
up,  fulfil,  Rbn.  JSr.  T.  Lex.  (Rom.  xv.  19,  A.  V.  "  fully 
preached  "),  translated  usually  "  to  fulfil "  (Mat.  i.  22, 
ii.  13,  17,  23,  and  often),  also  "  to  fill  up  "  (xxiii.  32), 
"to  fill"  (Lk.  ii.  40,  iii.  5,  &c.),  &c.— 13.  Gr.  akoe 
=  the  hearing  (Heb.  iv.  2,  A.  V.  "the  word  preach- 
ed," literally  the  word  of  Jiearing  or  the  word  of  Uie 
me»iage),  usually  translated  "  hearing  "  (Mat.  xiii. 
14;  Gal.  iiL  2,  5,  &c.),  &c. — The  verb  "to  preach" 
is  evidently  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  no  technical 
or  exclusively  official  signification.  See  the  follow- 
ing articles. 

*  Preacher,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
kohelelh  in  Ecclesiastes  only  (Eccl.  i.  1,  2,  12,  vii. 
27,  xii.  8-10).— 2.  Gr.  kerux  =  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.) 
in  classic  Greek  a  herald,  public  crier  ;  in  N.  T.  a 
preacher,  public  instructor,  e.  g.  of  the  divine  will 
and  precepts,  as  Xoah  (2  Pet.  ii.  5),  of  the  Gospel, 
as  Paul  (1  Tim.  ii.  7  ;  2  Tim.  i.  11).  It  is  once  used 
(Rom.  X.  14)  in  translating  the  kindred  verb  kerusso. 
Preach  7. 

*  Preach  ing,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
keri&h  (from  kdrd  ;  see  Preacu  2)  =  a  public  crim- 
ing, proclamation,  Ges.  (Jon.  iii.  2  only). — 2.  Gr. 
kiritgma  (from  kerusso  ;  see  Preach  7 ;  Preacher  2) 
=  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  proclamation  by  a  herald,  in 
Demosthenes,  &c. ;  in  N.  T.  preaching,  public  dis- 
course of  prophets  (Mat.  xii.  41;  Lk.  xi.  82);  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
public  instruction  (1  Cor.  i.  21,  ii.  4,  xv.  14;  Tit.  i. 
8);  bv  metonymy  for  the  gospel  preached  (Rom. 
xvL  25 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17);  in  LXX.  =  Xo.  1. 

*  Pre'eions  [presh'us]  Stones.    Stones,  Precious. 
» Prc-dostl-nate,  to.    Ordai.v,  to,  18. 

*  Prep-a-ra'tion,  the  (Mk.  xv.  42 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  54) 
=  "  the  Preparation  of  the  Passover  "  (Jn.  xix.  14, 
SI,  42)  =  "  the  Dav  of  the  Preparation  "  (Mat.  xxvii. 
62).    Passover,  IIL  2,  iii.,  d. 

*Prcs'by-ter-y  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).    Bishop;  Elder. 

Prss'ents.     Gift. 

Pres'i-dent,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Chal.  sdrach 
or  sdrtchii,  only  used  Dan.  vi. ;  =  a  high  officer  of 
the  Persian  court ;  applied  to  the  three  highest  min- 
isters (Gesenius). 

*  Press  (Joel  iii.  13 ;  Hag.  ii.  16).     "Winepress. 
*Press'-fat  (Hag.  ii.  16).     Fat;  Winepress. 
Pre-tori-um  (L.  pratorium,  fr.  prcetor  =  leader, 

chief,  pretor)  =  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
pretor  or  military  governor,  wherever  he  happened 
to  be  (Mk.  XV.  16);  usually  translated  "Jcdgment- 
HALL."  In  time  of  peace  some  one  of  the  best 
buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
proconsul  or  pretor  was  selected  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  Vcrres  appropriated  the  palace  of  King  fliero 
at  Syracuse;  at  Cesarea  that  of  Herod  the  Great 
was  occupied  by  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  33) ;  and  at  Jeru- 
salem the  new  palace  erected  by  the  same  prince 
was  the  residence  of  Pilate  (so  Mr.  Blakesley,  with 
Winer,  Robinson,  &c.,  relying  on  Jos.,  B.  J.  ii.  14, 
§  8).'    This  last  was  situated  on  the  western,  or 


'  "Is  it  certain,  however,  that  the  palace  of  Herod  was 
always  so  used  ?  .  .  .  Where  in  that  case  would  Herod 
Antipas,  who  had  come  up  to  the  feast  (Lk.  xxiii.  7), 
dwell?  .  .  .  According  to  tradition,  the  governor  lived  in 
the  lower  city,  and,  as  some  more  definitely  assert,  in  the 
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more  elevated,  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  connected 
with  a  system  of  fortifications,  the  aggregate  of 
which  constituted  the  fortified  barrack.  It  was  the 
dominant  position  on  the  western  hill,  and — at  any 
rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern — was  mounted 
by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same  from  which  St.  Paul 
made  his  speech  in  Hebrew  to  the  angry  crowd  of 
Jews,  Acts  xxii.  1  If.).  From  the  level  below  the 
barrack  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a  gate  opening 
into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  surrounding  the 
Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the  Valley  of 
Tyropoeon  (separating  the  western  from  the  Temple 
hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of  enormous  stone 
blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the  Temple-cloister  just 
above  this  entrance,  i.  e.  the  northwest  corner,  stood 
the  old  citadel  of  the  Temple  hill,  which  Herod  re- 
built and  called  Antonia.  After  the  Roman  power 
was  established  in  Judea,  a  Roman  guard  was  al- 
ways maintained  in  the  Antonia,  the  commander 
of  which  for  the  time  being  seems  (so  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley) to  be  the  official  termed  "  captain  of  the  Tem- 
ple "  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guard  in  the 
Antonia  was  probably  relieved  regularly  from  the 
cohort  quartered  in  the  barrack.  The  Pretorian 
camp  at  Rome,  to  which  (so  Mr.  Blakesley,  with 
Rosenmiiller,  Bloomfield,  Robinson,  &c.)  St.  Paul 
refers  ^  (Phil.  i.  13,  A.  V.  "  palace,"  margin  "  Cesar's 
court "),  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejauus.  Before  that 
time  the  guards  were  billeted  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walls,  at  some  dis- 
tance short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  near  either 
to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road.  From  the 
first,  buildings  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for 
sutlers  and  others.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  lodge,  so  to 
speak,  "  within  the  rules "  of  the  Pretorium  (Acts 
xxviii.  30),  although  still  imder  the  custody  ol"  a 
soldier. 

*  Pre-vent'  (fr.  L.  prcevenio  =  to  come  before),  tO) 
the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  kddain  =  to  go  be- 
fore, precede,  anticipate,  meet,  Ges.  (2  Sam.  xxii.  6, 
19;  Job  XXX.  27,  xii.  11  [Heb.  3]  ;  Ps.  Hx.  10  [Heb. 
11],  Ixxix.  8,  &c.),  also  translated  "  to  come  before" 
(2  K.  xix.  32  ;  Ps.  xcv.  2,  &c.),  "  go  before  "  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  25  [Heb.  26],lxxsix.  14  [Heb.  15]),  "meet" 
(Deut.  xxiii.  4  [Heb.  5]  ;  Neh.  xiii.  2).— 2.  Gr.  phtha- 
710  =  to  go  (or  come)  before,  another,  to  be  before- 
hand with,  precede,  anticipate,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (1  Th. 
iv.  13),  elsewhere  translated  "  to  be  come"  (Mat.  xii. 
28;  Lk.  xi.  20;  2  Cor.  x.  14 ;  1  Th.  ii.  16),  "to  at- 
tain" (Rom.ix.  31  ;  Phil.  iii.  16). — 3.  Gv.  prophthano 
(compounded  of  pro  [=  before'\  and pluha7i6  [No.  2]), 
found  only  in  Mat.  xvii.  23  ;  in  LXX.  =  Xo.  1.  The 
verb  to  prevent  was  used  in  its  etymological  sense  as 
above,  by  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Pope,  and  other  Eng- 
lish writers  of  their  day,  but  is  now  used  only  in  a 


fortress  Antonia.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  certain  to  he  made 
out.  The  following  fact,  however,  speaks  in  support  of 
the  fortress  Antonia.  The  sconrsing  had  taken  place  in 
front  of  the  pretorium.  Then  Christ  was  handed  over  to 
the  soldiers ;  and  they,  instead  of  leading  Jesus  away  im- 
mediately, commenced  to  mock  and  make  a  sport  of  Him. 
To  carry  this  mockery  on  undisturbed,  they  conducted 
Jesus  into  the  court  of  the  pretorium  .  .  .  'and  gathered 
unto  Him  the  whole  band.'  This  is  conclusive  for  the 
place  being  the  fortress  Antonia  "  (Lange's  Comm.  [trans- 
fated  by  Dr.  Schaff]  on  Mat.  xx\ii.  27).  Jesus  Chkist; 
Pilate,  Pontius. 

■•'  Calvin,  Macknisrht.  Barnes,  &c.,  sustain  the  A.  "V.  in 
referrine  the  Gr.  praitorion  here  to  the  emperor's  "  pal- 
ace." Wieseler,  Conybeare  &  Howson,  &c..  suppose  it  a 
barrar-.k  for  the  emperor's  body-guard,  situated  at  or  near 
the  palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill". 
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special  sense  involving  a  complete  interruption  of 
progress  toward  an  object  or  result. 

*  Priek,  only  in  the  plural  "  pricks."  "  To  kick 
against  the  pricks,"  i.  e.  goads,  proverbially  denotes 
a  resistance  which  brings  only  harm  to  the  one  who 
offers  it.     AaRicrLXCRE ;  Goad. 

Priest  (from  Gr.  presbuteros  =  "  Elder  ;  "  Heb. 
edhen ;  Gr.  hiereus).  The  root-meaning  of  the 
Heb.  eohen,  uncertain  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is 
concerned,  is  referred  by  Gesenius  ( T/iesaurus)  to 
the  idea  of  prophecy.  The  cohen  delivers  a  divine 
message,  stands  as  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  represents  each  to  the  other.  This  mean- 
ing, however,  belongs  to  the  Arabic,  not  to  the  He- 
brew form,  and  Ewald  connects  the  latter  with  the 
verb  hechin  {=  to  array,  put  in  order).  According 
to  Saalschiitz,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  = 
minister,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  name.  Bahr  connects  it  with  an 
Arabic  root  {=  to  draw  near).  Of  these  etymolo- 
gies, the  last  has  the  merit  of  answering  most  closely 
to  the  received  usage  of  the  word  (so  Prof.  Plump- 
tre).  In  some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  wider 
range.  It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations 
or  religions,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  Poti- 
pherah  (xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to  those  who 
dischai^ed  priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (E.^.  xix.  22).  A 
case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David  are  described  as 
"  priests  "  (Heb.  pi.  cohanim  ;  A.  V.  "  chief  rulers," 
marg.  "  princes  ;  "  compare  1  Chr.  xviii.  17).  The 
received  explanation  is,  that  the  word  is  used  here 
in  what  is  assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider  mean- 
ing, =  rulfrx.  Ewald  sees  in  it  an  actual  suspension 
of  the  usual  law  in  favor  of  members  of  the  royal 
house.  De  Wette  and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner, 
look  on  it  as  a  revival  of  the  old  household  priest- 
hoods. Prof  Plumptre  conjectures  that  David  and 
his  sons  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  distinctively 
priestly  acts,  such  as  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40 ; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  18),  but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priest- 
hood.—  Origin.  The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects  it- 
self, in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the  con- 
sciousness, more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin.  Men  feel  that 
they  have  broken  a  law.  The  power  above  them  is 
holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare  not  approach  it. 
They  crave  the  inter\'ention  of  some  one  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  than  themselves.  He  must  offer  up 
their  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and  sacrifices.  (Axtar  ; 
Prayer;  Sacrifice.)  He  becomes  their  represent- 
ative in  "  things  pertaining  unto  God."  He  may 
become  also  (though  this  does  not  always  follow) 
the  representative  of  God  to  man.  The  functions  of 
the  priest  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  person. 
The  priest  may  be  also  a  king  or  chief. — No  trace 
of  an  hereditary  or  caste-priesthood  meets  us  in  the 
worship  of  the  patriarchal  age.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts,  offer  sacrifices, 
"draw  near"  to  the  Lord  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xviii.  23,  xxvi. 
25,  xxxiii.  20).  Once  only  does  the  word  c6hen 
meet  us  as  belonging  to  a  ritual  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Melchizedek  is  "  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God"  (xiv.  18).  In  the  worsliip  of 
the  patriarchs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family, 
as  such,  acted  as  the  priest  The  office  descended 
with  the  birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  trans- 
ferred with  it  (FiRST-BOR-v.)  In  Egypt  the  Israel- 
ites came  in  contact  with  a  priesthood  of  another 
kind,  and  that  contact  must  have  been  for  a  time  a 
very  close  one.  The  marriage  of  Joseph  with  the 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  On — a  priest,  as  we  may 


infer  from  her  name,  of  the  goddess  Neith  (Asexath) 
— (xli.  45),  the  special  favor  which  he  showed  to  the 
priestly  caste  in  the  years  of  famine  (xlvii.  26),  the 
training  of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs 
probably  in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the  priests 
(Acts  vii.  22) — all  this  must  have  impressed  the  con- 
stitution, the  dress,  the  outward  form  of  life  upon 
the  minds  of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  a  connection  of 
some  kind  existed  between  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
and  that  of  Israel.  The  latter  was  not  indeed  an 
outgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  former.  The  symbol- 
ism of  the  one  was  cosmic,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy," 
that  of  the  other,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  ethical 
and  spiritual.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was 
as  yet  no  priestly  caste.  The  continuance  of  solemn 
sacrifices  (Ex.  v.  1,  3)  implied,  of  course,  a  priest- 
hood of  some  kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a  recog- 
nized body  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on 
Sinai  (xix.  22).  There  are  signs  that  the  priests  of 
the  old  ritual  were  already  dealt  with  as  belonging 
to  an  obsolescent  system.  Though  they  were  known 
as  those  that  "come  near  "to  the  Lord  (ib.),  yet 
they  are  not  permitted  to  approach  the  Divine  Pres- 
j  ence  on  Sinai.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  at  this  trans- 
ition-stage, when  the  old  order  was  passing  away, 
and  the  new  was  not  yet  established,  there  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  truth,  wider  and  higher  than 
both,  that  the  whole  people  was  to  be  a  "  kingdom, 
of  priests  "  (xix.  6).  The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion was,  that  it  was  to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. —  Consecration.  Tlie  func- 
tions of  the  High-priest,  the  position  and  history  of 
the  Levites  as  the  consecrated  tribe,  are  discussed 
under  those  heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  charac- 
teristic facts  connected  with  "  the  priests,  the  sons 
of  Aarox,"  as  standing  between  the  two.  Solemn 
as  was  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the  Levites, 
that  of  the  priests  involved  a  yet  higher  consecra- 
tion. A  special  word  (Heb.  Mdash,  A.V."  to  be  holy," 
"  to  hallow,"  "  to  sanctify  ")  was  appropriated  to  it 
Their  old  garments  were  laid  aside ;  their  bodies  were 
washed  with  clean  water,  and  anointed  with  the  holy 
anointing-oil  (Ointmest)  ;  the  new  garments  of  their 
office  were  put  on  them ;  special  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered for  them  ;  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration 
was  sprinkled  upon  their  right  ear,  foot,  and  hand ; 
a  wave-offering  was  put  in  their  hands,  &c.  (Ex. 
xxix. ;  Lev.  viii.).  The  whole  of  this  mysterious 
ritual  was  to  be  repeated  for  seven  days,  during 
which  the  priests  remained  within  the  Tabernacle, 
separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then  was  the 
consecration  perfect.  The  consecrated  character 
thus  imparted  did  not  need  renewing.  It  was  a  per- 
petual inheritance  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
through  all  the  centuries  that  followed. — Dress.  The 
"  sons  of  Aaron  "  thus  dedicated  were  to  wear  dur- 
ing their  ministrations  a  special  apparel — at  other 
times  apparently  they  wore  the  common  dreiss  of  the 
people.  The  material  was  "  lixen  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  42 ; 
comp.  CoTTOx).  Linen  drawers  from  the  loins  to 
the  thighs  were  "  to  cover  their  nakedness."  Over 
the  drawers  was  worn  the  eSthdncth,  or  close-fitting 
cassock,  also  of  fine  linen,  white,  but  with  a  diamond 
or  chess-board  pattern  on  it  This  came  nearly  to 
the  feet,  and  was  to  be  woven  in  its  garment-shape 
(comp.  Jn.  xix.  23).  The  white  cassock  was  gathered 
round  the  body  with  a  girdle  of  needlework,  into 
which,  as  in  the  more  gorgeous  belt  of  the  high- 
priest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  were  intermingled 
with  white,  and  worked  in  the  form  of  flowers  (Ex. 
xiviii.  89,  40,  xxxix.  2;  Er.  xliv.  17-19),     Upon 
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their  heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or  bonnets  in  the 
form  of  a  cup-shaped  flower,  also  of  fine  linen. 
(CnowN ;  Head-dress.)  They  had  besides  other 
"clothes  of  service,"  probably  simpler,  but  not  de- 
scribed (Ex,  xxxi.  10;  Ez.  xlii.   14).      In  all  their 


acts  of  ministration  they  were  to  be  barefooted  (Ex. 
iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15).  In  the  eai'lier  liturgical  cos- 
tume the  EPHOD  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
high-priest  only  (Ex.  xxviii.  6-12,  xxxix.  2-5). — 
liigulations.  The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life,  thus  as- 


Dresa  of  Egyptian  Priests,— (Wilkinson.) 


serted  at  the  outset,  was  carried  through  a  multitude 
of  details.  Each  probably  had  a  symbolic  meaning 
of  its  own.  Collectively  they  educated  the  power 
of  distinguishing  between  things  holy  and  profane, 
CLEAN  and  unclean,  and  so  ultimately  between  moral 


Dress  of  aa  Egyptian  High-privbt. 


good  and  evil  (Ez.  xliv,  23),  Before  they  entered 
the  Tabernacle  they  were  to  wash  their  hands  and 
their  feet  (Ex.  xxx,'  17-21,  xl.  30-32),  During  their 
ministration  they  were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong 
drink  (Lev,  x,  9;  Ez,  xliv,  21).     Their  function  was 


to  be  more  to  them  than  the  ties  of  friendship  or  of 
blood,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tionships (six  degrees  are  specified.  Lev.  xxi.  1-5 ; 
Ez.  xliv,  25),  they  were  to  make  no  mourning  for 
the  dead.  They  were  not  to  shave  their  heads. 
(Hair.)  They  were  to  go  through  their  ministra- 
tions with  the  serenity  of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with 
the  frantic  wildness  which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  to 
cut  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix.  28  ;  IK.  xviii.  28),  and  the 
priests  of  Cybele  to  castrate  themselves  (Deut.  xxiii. 
1).  The  same  thought  found  expression  in  two  other 
forms  affecting  the  priests  of  Israel.  The  priest 
was  to  be  phj-sically  as  well  as  liturgically  perfect. 
(Blemish.)  The  marriages  of  tlie  sons  of  Aaron 
were  hedged  round  with  special  rules.  There  is  m- 
deed  no  evidence  (so  Prof.  Plumptre)  for  what  has 
sometimes  been  asserted,  that  either  the  high-priest 
or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  were  limited  in  their 
choice  to  the  women  of  their  own  tribe,  and  we  have 
some  distinct  instances  to  the  contrary.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  priestly  families  frequently 
intermarried,  and  certain  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  marry  an  unchaste  woman,  or  one  who  had  been 
divorced,  or  the  widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxL 
T,  14 ;  Ez.  xliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  one  of  an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though  not 
enacted  in  the  Law.  The  legitimacy  of  every  priest 
depended  on  his  genealogy.  The  age  at  which  the 
sons  of  Aaron  might  enter  upon  their  duties  was  not 
defined  by  the  Law,  as  that  of  the  Levites  was. 
Aristobulus  (High-priest)  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
ministered  in  the  Temple  in  his  pontifical  robes  (Jos. 
XV.  3,  §  3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional,  but 
the  language  of  the  rabbis  indicates  that  the  special 
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consecration  of  the  priest's  life  began  with  the  open- 
ing years  of  manhood. — Functions.  The  work  of  the 
priesthood  of  Israel  was,  from  its  very  nature,  more 
stereotyped  by  the  Mosaic  institutions  than  any 
other  element  of  the  national  life.  The  duties  de- 
scribed in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as 
those  recognized  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  and 
Ezekiel.  They,  assisting  the  high-priest,  were  to 
watch  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
and  to  keep  it  burning  evermore  both  by  day  and 
night  (Lev.  vi.  12;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11),  to  feed  the  golden 
lamp  ("  candlestick")  outside  the  veil  with  oil  (Ex. 
xxvii.  20,  21 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  offer  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (Sacrifice),  each  accompanied 
with  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering,  at  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  38-44).  These  were  the 
fixed,  invariable  duties ;  but  their  chief  function  was 
that  of  being  always  at  hand  to  do  the  priest's  office 
for  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  rejoicing  Israelite. 
The  worshipper  might  come  at  any  time.  (Adul- 
tery ;  Leper  ;  Meat-offerisg  ;  Nazarite  ;  Peace- 
OFFERiXG ;  Pcrificatiox  ;  Vow,  &c.)  Other  duties 
of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  character  were  hinted 
at,  but  were  not,  and  probably  could  not  be,  the 
subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They  were  to  teach 
the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  (Lev. 
X.  1 1 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  3  ;  Ez.  xliv.  23,  24). 
The  "  priest's  lips  "  were  to  "  keep  knowledge  "  (Mai. 
ii.  7).  Through  the  whole  history,  except  the  periods 
of  national  apostasy,  these  acts,  and  others  like 
them,  formed  the  daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  on 
duty.  The  three  great  festivals  of  the  year  were, 
however,  their  seasons  of  busiest  employment. 
Other  acts  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as 
they  were,  were  less  distinctively  sacerdotal.  They 
were  to  bless  the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting 
(Num.  vi.  22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wil- 
derness it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  Ark  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple  or 
scarlet  cloth  before  the  Levites  might  approach 
them  (iv.  5-15).  As  the  people  started  on  each 
day's  march  they  were  to  blow  "  an  alarm  "  with 
long  silver  trumpets  (x.  1-8).  With  these  they  were 
to  proclaim  all  the  solemn  days  and  days  of  glad- 
ness (ver.  10).  Other  instruments  of  irrsic  might 
be  used  by  the  more  highly-trained  Levites  and  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  but  the  trumpets  (Cornet) 
belonged  only  to  the  priests.  The  presence  of  the 
priests  on  the  field  of  battle  (1  Chr.  xii.  23,  27 ;  2 
Chr.  XX.  21,  22)  led,  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish 
history,  to  the  special  appointment  at  such  times  of 
a  war-priest.  Other  functions  hinted  at  in  Deuter- 
onomy might  have  given  them  greater  influence  as 
the  educators  and  civilizers  of  the  people.  (Educa- 
tion.) They  were  to  act  (whether  individually  or 
collectively  does  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court 
of  APPEAL  in  the  more  difficult  controversies  in  crim- 
inal or  civil  cases  (Deut.  xvii.  8-18).  It  must  re- 
main doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its 
ground  during  the  storms  and  changes  that  followed. 
(Judge.) — Maintenance.  Functions  such  as  these 
were  clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activi- 
ties of  men.  A  distinct  provision,  therefore,  was 
made  for  them.  This  consisted — (1.)  of  one-tenth 
of  the  tithes  (Tithe)  which  the  people  paid  to  the 
Levites,  i.  e.  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  produce  of 
the  country  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  (2.)  Of  a  special 
tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12).  (3.) 
Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-bom  of  man  or 
beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19).  (4.)  Of  the  redemption- 
money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or  things  spe- 


cially dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii.).  (5.)  Of 
spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in  war 
(Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6.)  Of  the  shew-bread,  the 
flesh  of  the  bumt-oflferings,  peace-offerings,  trespass- 
offerings  (xviii.  8-14 ;  Lev.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and, 
in  particular,  the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave- 
breast  (x.  12-15).  (7.)  Of  an  undefined  amount  of 
the  FIRST-FRUITS  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (Ex.  xxiii. 
19;  Lev.  ii.  14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10).  Of  some  of 
these,  as  "  most  holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were 
to  partake  (Lev.  vi.  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  (x.  14),  and  even  in  some  casea 
for  their  home-bom  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (xxii. 
11).  The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all 
cases  excluded  (xxii.  10).  (8.)  On  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  the  priestly  families  had  thirteen  cities 
assigned  them,  with  "  suburbs  "  or  pasture-grounds 
for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi.  13-19).  (Levites.) — 
These  provisions  were  obviously  intended  to  secure 
the  religion  of  Israel  against  the  dangers  of  a  caste 
of  pauper-priests,  needy  and  dependent,  and  unable 
to  bear  their  witness  to  the  tme  faith.  They  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  condition  of  a  wealthy  order.  The  standard  of 
a  priest's  income,  even  in  the  earliest  days  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  was  apparently  low  (Judg. 
xvii.  10). —  Classijication  and  Statistics.  The  earliest 
historical  trace  of  any  division  of  the  priesthood, 
and  corresponding  cycle  of  ser\-ices,  belongs  to  the 
time  of  David.  Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognizes 
an  earlier  division,  even  during  the  life  of  Aaron, 
into  eight  houses,  augmented  during  the  period  of 
the  Shiloh-worship  to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an 
equality.  No  less  than  3,700  priests  tendered  their 
allegiance  to  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  To 
his  reign  belonged  the  division  of  the  priesthood 
into  the  four-and-twenty  "  courses "  or  orders  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  1-19;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  Lk.  i.  5),  each  of 
which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while 
the  further  assignment  of  special  services  during 
the  week  was  determined  by  lot  (i.  9).  Each  course 
appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning-sacri- 
fice, and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their  succes- 
sors (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  this  division,  however,  the 
descendants  of  Ithamar  were  fewer  than  those  of 
Eleazar,  and  sixteen  courses  accordingly  were  as- 
signed to  the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  4).  The  division  thus  instituted  was  confirmed 
by  Solomon,  and  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the 
typical  number  of  the  priesthood.  On  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  there  were  found  but  four 
courses  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  containing  in 
round  numbers  about  a  thousand  (Ezr.  ii.  86-89). 
Out  of  these,  however,  to  revive  at  least  the  idea  of 
the  old  organization,  the  four-and-twenty  courses 
were  reconstituted,  bearing  the  same  names  as  be- 
fore, and  so  continued  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  given  by  Jew- 
ish writers  as  at  all  trustworthy,  the  proportion  of 
the  priesthood  to  the  population  of  Palestine,  during 
the  last  century  of  their  existence  as  an  order,  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  of  the  clergy  has 
ever  been  in  any  Christian  nation.  Over  and  above 
those  that  were  scattered  in  the  country  and  took 
their  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  sta- 
tioned permanently  at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  tt 
Jericho.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  gi**t 
mass  of  the  order,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
sink  in  character  and  reputation.  The  Rabbinic 
classification  of  the  priesthood,  though  belonging  to 
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a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into 
which  the  order  had  fallen.  There  were — (1.)  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  known  sometimes 
as  "  chief  priests  ; "  (2.)  the  large  number  of  repu- 
table officiating  but  inferior  priests ;  (3.)  the  plebeians 
or  (to  use  the  extremest  formula  of  Rabbinic  scorn) 
the  priests  of  the  people  of  the  eart/i,  ignorant  and 
unlettered;  (4.)  those  that,  through  physical  dis- 
qualifications or  other  causes,  were  non-efficient 
members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to  receive 
their  tithes. — Huitory.  The  new  priesthood  did  not 
establish  itself  without  a  struggle.  (Aaron.)  The 
rebellion  of  Korah  4,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of 
the  Levites  as  representatives  of  the  first-born,  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram  as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the 
first-born  son  of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that 
some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order  rather 
than  forward  to  the  new.  Prominent  as  was  the 
part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of  the 
host  of  Israel  (x.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho  (vi. 
12-16),  the  history  of  Micaii  1  shows  that  within 
that  century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse 
into  the  system  of  a  household  instead  of  an  hered- 
itary priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  frequent  inva- 
sions and  conquests  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
must  have  interfered  with  the  payment  of  tithes, 
with  the  maintenance  of  worship,  with  the  observ- 
ance of  all  festivals,  and  with  this  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood  must  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. For  a  time  the  prerogative  of  the  line  of 
Aaron  was  in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Ark, 
the  removal  of  the  Taberxacle  from  Shiloh,  threw 
every  thing  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a  Levite, 
but  not  within  the  priestly  family,  sacrifices,  and 
"  comes  near  "  to  the  Lord  :  his  training  under  Eli, 
his  Xazarite  life,  his  prophetic  office,  being  regarded 
apparently  as  a  special  consecration.  Though  Shi- 
loh had  become  a  deserted  sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  l)was  for  a  time  the  centre  of  national  worship, 
and  the  symbolic  ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from 
being  forgotten.  The  reign  of  Saul  was,  however, 
a  time  of  suffering  for  them.  He  had  manifested  a 
disposition  to  usurp  the  priest's  office  (xiii.  9).  The 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  (Ahimelech  1) 
showed  how  insecure  their  lives  were  against  any 
unguarded  or  savage  impulse.  They  could  but  wait 
in  silence  for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David. 
One  at  least  (Abiathar)  shared  his  exile  (xxiii.  6, 
9).  When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them  free  they 
came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of  David,  pre- 
pared apparently  not  only  to  testify  their  allegiance, 
but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for  battle,  against 
all  rivals  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  They  were  summoned 
from  their  cities  to  the  great  restoration  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Israel,  when  the  Ark  was  brought  up  to 
the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (xv.  4).  For  a  time, 
however,  the  older  order  of  sacrifices  was  carried 
on  by  the  priests  in  the  Tabernacle  on  the  high-place 
at  GiBEOJf  (xvi.  37-39,  xxi.  29 ;  2  Chr.  L  3).  We 
cannot  wonder  that  first  David  and  then  Solomon 
should  have  sought  to  guard  against  the  evils  inci- 
dental to  this  separation  of  the  two  orders,  and  to 
unite  in  one  great  Temple  priests  and  Levites,  the 
symbolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual  of- 
fering of  praise.  The  reigns  of  these  two  kings 
were  naturally  the  culminating  period  of  the  glory 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The  position  of  the  priests 
under  the  monarchy  of  Judah  deserves  a  closer  ex- 
amination than  it  has  yet  received.  The  system  de- 
scribed above  gave  them  for  every  week  of  service 
in  the  Temple  twenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  had 
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no  appointed  work.  To  what  employment  could 
they  turn  ?  (1.)  The  more  devout  and  thoughtful 
found  probably  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  that 
which  satisfied  them.  (Levites  ;  Prophet.)  They 
became  teaching  priests  (2  Chr.  xv.  3),  students,  and 
interpreters  of  the  Divine  Law.  (2.)  Some,  per- 
haps, served  in  the  king's  army  (1  Chr.  xii.  27 ;  2 
Chr.  xiii.  12,  xxiii.  9;  Benaiah  1).  (3.)  A  few 
chosen  ones  might  enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine 
life,  and  so  receive,  like  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
KiEL,  a  special  call  to  the  office  of  a  prophet.  (4.) 
We  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  many  did 
their  work  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  with  a  divided 
allegiance,  and  acted  at  other  times  as  priests  of 
the  high  places  (Jer.  ii.  8,  viii.  1,  2 ;  Ez.  xliv.  7,  12; 
Urijah  1).  Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shepherds 
of  the  people  found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to  sustain 
or  elevate  them.  They  became  as  sensual,  covetous, 
tyrannical,  as  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Christian 
Church  became  in  its  darkest  periods  ;  conspicuous 
as  drunkards  and  adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8,  Ivi.  10- 
12).  The  prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting  as  a 
check,  became  sharers  in  the  corruption  (Jer.  v.  31 ; 
Lam.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).  The  disciphne  of  the 
Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its  fruits.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  priests  had  either  perished 
or  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
but  those  who  did  return  were  active  in  the  work 
of  restoration  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  x.  18, 19;  Neh.  viii.  9-13). 
But  in  Malachi's  time  the  priests  had  become  de- 
generate again  (Mai.  L  10,  ii.  7-9).  The  office  of  the 
SCRIBE  rose  in  repute  as  that  of  priest  declined.  No 
great  changes  affected  the  outward  position  of  the 
priests  under  the  Persian  government.  Both  the 
Persian  government  and  Alexander  had  respected 
the  religion  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  former  had 
conferred  on  the  priests  immunities  from  taxation 
(Ezr.  vi.  8,  9,  vii.  24).  The  degree  to  which  this 
recognition  was  carried  by  the  immediate  successors 
of  Alexander  is  shown  by  the  work  of  restoration 
accomplished  by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Ecclus.  1. 
12-20) ;  and  the  position  which  they  thus  occupied 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  the  devotion 
with  which  his  zeal  inspired  them,  prepared  them 
doubtless  for  the  great  struggle  which  was  coming, 
and  in  which,  under  the  priestly  Maccabees,  they 
were  the  chief  defenders  of  their  country's  freedom. 
Some,  indeed,  at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the 
apostates.  (Alcimcs  ;  Jasox  4  ;  Mekelaus  ;  Osias 
5.)  The  majority,  however,  were  true-hearted.  (Je- 
rusalem, pp.  452  ff.) — In  the  N.  T.  period  of  their 
history  the  division  into  four-and-twenty  courses  is 
still  maintained  (Lk.  i.  5),  and  the  heads  of  these 
courses,  together  with  those  who  have  held  the 
high-priesthood  (the  office  no  longer  lasting  for  life), 
are  "  chief  priests "  by  courtesy,  and  take  their 
place  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The  number  scattered 
throughout  Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very 
large.  Of  these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and 
ignorant.  The  priestly  order,  like  the  nation,  was 
divided  between  contending  sects.  (Pharisees; 
Saddccees.)  The  influence  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  Sadducee,  had  probably 
made  the  tenets  of  that  party  popular  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  members ;  and  the 
chief  priests  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole 
"  of  the  kindred  of  the  high-priest  "  (Acts  iv.  1,  6, 
V.  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Sadducees.  The 
great  multitude,  on  the  other  hand,  who  received 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  and  "  be- 
came obedient  to  the  faith  "  (vi.  7)  must  have  been 
free  from,  or  must  have  overcome,  Sadducean  pre- 
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judices.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last  tragedy  of  Jew- 
ish history  the  order  passes  away,  without  honor, 
"  dying  as  a  fool  dieth."  The  high-priesthood  is 
given  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  adherents  of 
the  frenzied  Zealots.  Other  priests  appear  as  de- 
serting to  the  enemy.  Josephus  the  historian  was 
a  priest.  Tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deprived 
the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honorary  distinc- 
tion. Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many  families  must 
have  altogether  lost  their  genealogies.  The  influence 
of  the  Rabbis  increased  with  the  fall  of  the  priest- 
hood. (Education  ;  Rabbi  ;  Sv.vagogce.)  The  lan- 
guage of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  relation  to  the  priest- 
hood ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They  recognize 
in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the  King,  the  Anointed, 
the  representative  of  the  true  primeval  priesthood 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii.,  viii.),  from 
which  that  of  Aaron,  however  necessary  for  the 
time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  deflection.  But 
there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the  new  Christian 
society,  bearing  the  name  and  exercising  functions 
like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  older  Covenant. 
(Bishop  ;  Elder  ;  Minister  ;  Preacher.)  The  idea 
which  pervades  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  is  that 
of  a  universal  priesthood  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  19- 
22  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  6).  It  was  the  thought  of 
a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classification  of  the 
high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites  was  reproduced  in 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Christian 
Church  (so  Prof.  Plumptre). 

PriBff ,  the  A.  Y.  translation  of  various  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Greek  terms,  most  of  which  are  of 
general  signification,  indicating  authority,  leader- 
ship, or  preeminence.  (CaptaixI,  2;  Coxgrega- 
Tiox;  Duke  2  ;  Goverxor  5,  6,  10,  11,  13;  Judge; 
King  ;  Priest,  &c.).  The  only  special  uses  of  the 
word  "prince"  are — 1.  "Princes  of  provinces"  (1 
K.  XX.  14),  probably  =  governors  of  districts,  or 
local  magistrates.  (Provixce.)  2.  The  "  princes  " 
(Chal.  pi.  (ihashdarpiinn  or  athasfidarpenin)  men- 
tioned in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  1  ff.  (see  Esth.  i.  1) 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  satraps  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  (Persiaxs)  =  "  lieutenants  "  in  Ezr.  viii.  36, 
and  Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9, ix.  3.  Jescs  Christ  is  "the 
Prince  of  life  "  ( Acts  iii.  15),  and  "  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth "  (Rev.  i.  5) :  Satax  is  "  the 
prince  of  this  world"  (Jn.  xii.  31,  &c.),  and  "the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (Eph.  ii.  2).  Hash- 
MAXxiM ;  Province. 

*  Prin'fess,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  gdrdk 
^  princeifs,  noble  lady,  Ges.  (1  K.  xi.  3;  Is.  xlix.  23 
margin;  Lam.  i.  1),  also  translated  "queen"  (Is. 
xlix.  23),  and  "lady"  (Judg.  y.  29;  Esth.i.  18). 
Sarah. 

•  Prin-tl-pal'l-ty  (=  the  authority,  rule,  or  do- 
minion of  a  PRINCE  or  chief),  the  A.  V.  translation 
of — 1.  Heb.  pi.  marasholh  (Jer.  xiii.  18  only,  margin 
"head-tires").  Gesenius  and  Henderson  translate 
this  passage,  "  From  your  heads  shall  come  down  the 
crown  of  your  glory."  instead  of  "Your  principali- 
ties shall  come  down,  even  the  crown  of  your  glory." 
— 2.  Gr.  arcke  =  a  beginning,  what  is  first  in  time 
or  place,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Ltz.  (Rom.  viii.  38 ;  Eph.  i.  21, 
iii.  10,  vi.  12;  Col.  i.  16,  ii.  10,  15;  Tit.  iii.  1), 
usually  translated  "  beginning"  (Mat.  xix.  4,  8;  Jn. 
i.  1,  2,  ic.),  also  translated  "rule"  (1  Cor.  xv.  24), 
"  power  "(Lk.  xx.  20),  "magistrates"  in  pi.  (xii. 
11).  In  the  passages  where  it  is  translated  "  magis- 
trates "  and  "  principality  "  or  "  principalities  "  the 
word  is  used  by  meton}-my  (so  Robinson)  to  denote 
ruler*,  magistratcB,  prineen,  poteritateit,  &c. 

•Print,  to,  the  A.  V,  translation  of— 1.    Heb. 


ndihanCL^x.  xix.  28),  usually  and  literally  translated 
"to  give"  (Gen.  i.  29,  iii.  12  twice,  &c.),  also  "to 
make  "  (Lev.  xix.  28,  &c.),  &c. — 2.  Heb.  hukak  or 
cJtakak  =.  to  cut  in,  inscribe,  Ges.  (Job  xix.  23),  also 
translated  "to  grave"  (Is.  xxii.  16,  xlix.  16),  "to 
portray"  (Ez.  iv.  1),  &c.    Engraver;  Writing. 

Pris'ea  (L.  =  ancient)  =  Priscilla  (2  Tim.  iv.  19). 

Pris-«ll'la  [-sil-]  (L.  diminutive  of  Prisca,  Rbn. 
N'.  T.  Lex.),  the  wife  of  Aqcila.  The  name  is 
Prisca  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to  the  true 
reading)  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  also  (according  to  some  of 
the  best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation  in 
a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means  unusual.  The  wife's 
name  is  placed  before  the  husband's  in  Rom.  xvi.  S 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to  some  of  the 
best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviii.  26.  Only  in  Acts  xviii.  2, 
and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  has  Aquila  unequivocally  the  first 
place.  Hence  Dr.  Howson  and  others  conclude  that 
Priscilla  was  the  more  energetic  character  of  the 
two.  Yet  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  always 
mentioned  together.  Priscilla  (so  Dr.  Howson)  is 
the  example  of  what  the  married  woman  may  do 
for  the  general  service  of  the  Church,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  home  duties,  as  Phebe  is  the  type  of  the 
unmarried  servant  of  the  Church,  or  deaconess. 

Plison  fpriz'n].  For  imprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment, see  Pcnishmexts.  In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both 
that  special  places  were  used  as  prisons,  and  that 
they  were  under  the  custody  of  a  military  officer 
(Gen.  xl.  3,  xlii.  17).  During  the  wandering  in  the 
desert  we  read  on  two  occasions  of  confinement  "  in 
ward"  (Lev.  xxiv.  12;  Num.  xv.  34);  but  as  im- 
prisonment was  not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear 
of  none  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prisoa 
appears  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special 
part  of  it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  distinctly 
described  as  in  the  king's  house  (Jer.  xxxii.  2, 
xxxvii.  21 ;  Keh.  iii.  25).  This  was  the  case  also  at 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  27).  But  private  houses  were 
sometimes  used  as  places  of  confinement  (Jer. 
xx.xvii.  15  ;  Jeremiah).  Public  prisons  other  thaa 
these,  though  in  use  by  the  Canaanitish  nations 
(Judg.  xvi.  21,  25 ;  Samsox),  were  unknown  in  Ju- 
dea  previous  to  the  Captivity.  Under  the  Herods 
we  hear  again  of  royal  prisons  attached  to  the  pal- 
ace, or  in  royal  fortresses  (Lk.  iii.  20 ;  Acts  xiL  4, 
10 >.  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison 
at  Jerusalem  (xxiii.  10),  and  at  Cesarea  the  preto- 
Rirsi  of  Herod  (35).  The  sacerdotal  authorities  also 
had  a  prison  under  the  superintendence  of  special 
officers  (v.  18  ff.,  viii.  3,  xxvi.  10).  Chain;  Cis- 
tern ;  Fetters  ;  Paul  ;  Pit  ;  Rome  ;  Stocks. 

•  Pris'oB-gate  (Neh.  xii.  39),  a  gate  of  Jkrcsa- 
lEM,  probably  (so  Gesenius)  belonging  to  the  wall 
enclosing  the  Temple.     Sheep-gate. 

PrOfhO-rns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  leader  of  the  eltorua^ 
Schl.),  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  named  next  after 
Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi.  5).     Deacon. 

Pro^ra'sal  (L.  =  one  who  at  the  close  of  his 
consulship  in  Rome  was  governor  of  a  province,  or 
military  commander  under  a  governor,  Freund). 
Deputy. 

Pr«e'«-r«-4«r  [in  Latin  pronounced  prok-vu-ra'- 
tor]  (L.  mannger,  overseer  ;  see  below).  The  Gr, 
/tegemon,  A.  V.  "  goverxor,"  is  applied  in  the  N.  T. 
to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  imperial  prov- 
ince of  Judea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius  Pilate  (Mat. 
xxvii.,  xxviii. ;  Lk.  xx.  20),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii., 
xxiv.),  and  of  Fcstus  (xxvi.  80).  In  all  these  cases 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  prases  (L.  =  president). 
The  same  office  is  also  mentioned  in  Lk.  iii.  1.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Actium,  Acgustvs  divided  tbe 
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provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  into  two  portions, 
giving  some  to  the  senate  and  reserving  to  himself 
the  rest.  The  imperial  provinces  were  administered 
by  legates  or  deputies  of  the  emperor,  also  called 
prcBskles  or  presidents.  No  questor  came  into  tlie 
emperor's  provinces,  but  the  property  and  revenues 
of  the  imperial  treasury  were  administered  by  the 
Rationales  {\j.  =  accountants),  Procuratores  (=  proc- 
urators), and  Adores  (=  agents)  of  the  emperor,  who 
were  chosen  from  among  his  freedmen,  or  from  the 
knights  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9 ;  Dio  Cassius,  liii.  15).  These 
procurators  were  sent  both  to  the  imperial  and  to 
the  senatorial  provinces.  Sometimes  a  province 
was  governed  by  a  procurator  with  the  functions  of 
a  president.  Tliis  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
smaller  provinces  and  the  outlying  districts  of  a 
larger  province ;  and  such  is  the  relation  in  which 
Judea  stood  to  Syria.  After  the  deposition  of  Ar- 
CHELAUS  Judea  was  annexed  to  Syria,  and  the  first 
procurator  was  Coponius  (sent  out  with  Quirinus 
[Cyrexil's]),  the  next  Marcus  Ambivius,  then  An- 
nius  Rufus,  then  Valerius  Gratus  (procurator  eleven 
years),  then  Pontius  Pilate.  (Pilate,  Pontius.)  He 
was  subject  to  the  governor  (or  president)  of  Syria. 
The  headquarters  of  the  procurator  were  at  Cesa- 
rea  (Acts  xxiil.  23),  where  he  had  a  judgment-seat 
(xxv.  6)  in  the  audience-chamber  (23),  and  was  as- 
sisted by  a  council  (12)  whom  he  consulted  in  cases 
of  difficulty.  The  procurator,  as  the  emperor's  rep- 
resentative, had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  subjects  (Mat.  xxvii.  26),  which  was  denied  to 
the  proconsul  (A.  V.  "  deputy  ").  In  the  N.  T.  we 
see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius  Pilate  as  a 
political  offender,  and  the  accusation  is  heard  by  the 
procurator,  who  is  seated  on  the  judgment-seat 
(Mat.  xxvii.  2,  11,  19).  Felix  heard  St.  Paul's  ac- 
cusation and  defence  from  the  judgment-seat  at 
Cesarea  (Acts  xxiv.) ;  and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge  " 
(xxiv.  10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  is  again  alluded  to  in  his 
judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14  (A.  V.  "  governors  "). 
He  was  attended  by  a  cohort  (A.  V.  "  band ; " 
Army,  II.)  as  body-guard  (Mat.  xxvii.  2*7),  and  ap- 
parently went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
high  festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the  palace  of 
Herod,  in  which  was  the  "  pretorium,"  or  "  judg- 

MEXT-IIALL." 

*  Pro-gea'1-toTS  [-jen-]  (fr.  L.)  =  parents,  or  an- 
cestors (Gen.  xlix.  26).     Genealogy. 

*  Prog-nos'ti-ca-tors,  Monthly  (Is.  xlvii.  13). 
Magic. 

Proph'ct.  I.  Tli£  Name.  The  ordinary  Hebrew 
word  for  prophet  is  nabi,  derived  from  the  verb 
ndhd,  connected  by  Gesenius  with  ndba\  to  bubble 
forth,  like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  is  correct, 
n^i  =  a  person  who,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  bursts 
forth  with  spiritual  utterances  under  the  divine  in- 
fluence, or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words.  Bun- 
sen  and  Davidson  suppose  ndbi  =  the  man  to  whom 
announcements  are  made  by  God,  i.  e.  inspired.  (In- 
spiration.) But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
etymology  and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as 
signifying  (actively)  one  who  announces  or  pours 
forth  the  declarations  of  God  (so  Mr.  Meyrick, 
original  author  of  this  article,  with  Ewald,  Haver- 
nick,  Oehler,  Hengstenberg,  Lee,  Pusey,  and  most 
Biblical  critics).  Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used 
to  designate  a  prophet,  roeh,  and  hozeh  or  chozeh, 
both  signifying  one  who  sees,  and  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  seer."  The  three  Hebrew  words  are  found 
in  1  Chr.  xxix.  29.     Roeh  is  a  title  almost  appro- 


priated to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  9,  11,  18,  19 ;  1  Chr. 
ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  29).  It  is  also  applied  to 
Zadok  1  (2  Sam.  xv.  27),  to  Hanani  2  (2  Clir.  xvi. 
7,  10),  to  prophets  generally  (I  Sam.  ix.  9 ;  Is.  xxx. 
10).  It  was  superseded  in  general  use  by  the  word 
ndbi.  Hozeh  or  chozeh  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10  ; 
2  K.  xvii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9,  xxv.  5,  xxix.  29  (of 
Gad  2) ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  xii.  1.5,  xix.  2,  xxix.  25,  30, 
xxxiii.  18,  19,  xxxv.  15;  Is.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  10  (A.  V. 
"prophets"),  xlvii.  13  (A.  V.  "gazers");  Am.  vii. 
12  ;  Mic.  iii.  V.  Whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  usage  of  these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what 
that  difference  is,  has  been  much  debated.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are  des- 
ignated by  them.  The  Heb.  ndbi  is  uniformly  trans- 
lated in  the  LXX.  by  the  Gr.  proplietes,  and  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  prophet."  In  classical  Greek,  prophetes 
rr  one  who  speaks  for  another,  specially  one  who 
speaks  for  a  god  and  so  interprets  his  will  to  man 
(L.  &  S.).  Hence  its  essential  meaning  is  an  inter- 
preter. The  use  of  the  word  prophetes  in  its  mod- 
ern sense  is  post-classical,  and  is  derived  from  the 
LXX.  From  the  mediaeval  use  of  the  derivative 
Greek  word  propheteia,  prophecy  passed  into  the 
English  language  in  the  sense  of  prediction,  and 
this  sense  it  has  retained  as  its  popular  meaning. 
The  larger  sense  of  interpretation  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  In  fact,  the  English  word  prophet,  like 
the  word  inspiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  The  different  mean- 
ings, or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  "  prophecy  " 
is  employed  in  Scripture,  have  been  drawn  out  by 
Locke  as  follows : — "  Prophecy  comprehends  three 
things :  prediction ;  singing  by  the  dictate  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  understanding  and  explaining  the  mys- 
terious, hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  immediate 
illumination  and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  {Paraphrase 
of  1  Cor.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  London,  1Y42).  The 
last  signification  applies  to  the  prophets  of  the  N.  T. 
(1  Cor.  xii.) ;  the  second  to  Miriam,  Deborah  2,  the 
"sons  of  Asaph,"  &c.  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3).  That  the 
idea  of  potential  if  not  actual  prediction  enters  into 
the  conception  of  prophecy,  as  designating  the  func- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  seems  to  be  proved  by 
Deut.  xviii.  22 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9 ;  Acts  ii.  30,  iii.  18,  21 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  10 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19,  20,  iii.  2.  Etymologically,  how- 
ever, neither  prescience  nor  prediction  is  implied  by 
the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English  lan- 
guage. (Daniel,  the  Book  of;  Divination.) — II. 
Prophetical  Order.  The  sacerdotal  order  (Priest) 
was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  theocracy  were  taught  and  gov- 
erned in  things  spiritual.  Teaching  by  act  and 
teaching  by  word  were  alike  their  task.  But  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into 
a  state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  people  were  no  longer 
affected  by  the  acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  ser- 
vice. They  required  less  enigmatic  warnings  and 
exhortations.  Under  these  circumstances  a  new 
moral  power  was  evoked — the  Prophetic  Order. 
Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Kohath 
(1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and  almost  certainly  a  priest  (so  Mr. 
Meyrick),  was  the  instrument  for  effecting  a  reform 
in  the  sacerdotal  order  (ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to 
the  prophets  a  position  of  importance  which  they 
had  never  before  held.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order  as  a  new 
thing  before  unknown.  The  germs  both  of  the-  pro- 
phetic and  of  the  regal  order  are  found  in  the  Law 
(Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18),  but  not  yet  devel- 
oped, because  there  was  not  yet  the  demand  for 
them.     Samuel  took  measures  to  make  his  work 
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of  restoration  permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the 
moment.  For  this  purpose  he  instituted  Companies, 
or  (  ollcges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  lifetime 
at  Ramali  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20);  others  afterward  at 
Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho  (5),  Gilgal  (iv.  38),  and 
elsewhere  (vi.  1).  (Elijah;  Elisha.)  Their  con- 
stitution and  object  were  similar  to  those  of  theo- 
logical colleges.  Into  them  were  gathered  promis- 
ing students,  and  here  they  were  trained  for  the 
office  which  they  were  alterward  destined  to  fulfil. 
Sometimes  they  were  very  numerous  (IK.  xviii.  4, 
xxii.  6 ;  2  K.  ii.  16).  So  successful  were  these  in- 
stitutions, that  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  closing 
of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  seems 
never  to  have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to 
keep  up  the  line  of  official  prophets.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  extinct  in  1  Mc.  iv.  46,  ix.  2*7,  xiv.  41,  and 
Ecclus.  xxxvi.  15.  Their  chief  subject  of  study 
was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpretation  ;  oral, 
as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teaching  being  hence- 
forward tacitly  transferred  from  the  priestly  to  the 
prophetical  order.  Subsidiary  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion were  music  and  sacred  poetry,  both  of  which 
had  been  connected  with  prophecy  from  the  time 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv.  4, 
V.  1).— III.  Tlie  Prophetic  Gift.  To  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift 
are  not  convertible  terms.  Generally,  the  inspired 
prophet  came  from  the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and 
belonged  to  the  prophetic  order ;  but  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  (Amos  ;  see  also  Ahijah  1 ;  Aza- 
riah  9 ;  Eliezer  6 ;  Gad  2  ;  Hanaxi  2 ;  Iddo  4 ; 
Jahaziel  4  ;  Jehu  2  ;  Micaiaii  ;  Nathan  1 ;  Oder  1, 
2 ;  Shemaiah  1  ;  Urijah  4  ;  Zechariah  6.)  The 
sixteen  prophets  whose  books  are  in  the  Canon 
have  therefore  that  place  of  honor,  because  they 
were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift  as  well  as  or- 
dinarily (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging  to  the  pro- 
phetic order.  (Bible,  III.  2.)  What,  then,  are  the 
cliaracteristics  of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus  called 
and  commissioned,  and  intrusted  with  the  messages 
of  God  to  His  people?  (1.)  They  were  the  national 
poets  of  Judea.  (2.)  They  were  annalists  and  his- 
torians. A  great  portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah, 
of  Daniel,  of  Jonah,  of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect 
history.  (3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism  ; 
their  patriotism  being  founded  on  the  religious 
motive.  (4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and 
of  spiritual  rehgion  (Is.  i.  14-17,  iii.,  v.,  &c.).  The 
system  of  morals  put  forward  by  the  prophets,  if 
not  higher,  or  sterner,  or  purer  than  that  of  the 
Law,  is  more  plainly  declared,  and  with  greater,  be- 
cause now  more  needed,  vehemence  of  diction.  (5.) 
They  were  extraordinary,  yet  authorized,  exponents 
of  the  Law  (Is.  Iviii.  3-7  ;  Ez.  xviii. ;  Mic.  vi.  6-8 ; 
IIos.  vi.  6;  Am.  v.  21,  &c.).  (6)  They  held  a  pas- 
toral or  quasi  pastoral  office.  (7.)  They  were  a 
political  power  in  the  state.  (8.)  But  their  most  es- 
isential  characteristic  is  that  they  were  instruments 
of  revealing  God's  will  to  man,  as  in  other  ways,  so, 
specially,  by  predicting  future  events,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  foretelling  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord 
Jfscs  Christ,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  Him. 
There  are  two  chief  ways  of  exhibiting  thi.'s  fact : 
one  is  suitable  when  discoursing  with  Christians, 
the  other  when  arguing  with  unbelievers.  To  the 
Cliristian  it  is  enough  to  show  that  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  authors, 
and  of  the  Lord  Himself,  arc  bound  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  this  predictive  clement  in  the 
prophets.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  facts  have  verified  their  predictions.   The  fulfil- 
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ment  of  a  single  prophecy  does  not  prove  the  pro. 
phetical  power  of  the  prophet,  but  the  fulfilment  of 
a  long  series  of  prophecies  by  a  series  or  number  of 
events  does  in  itself  constitute  a  proof  that  th« 
prophecies  were  intended  to  predict  the  events,  and- 
consequently,  that  predictive  power  resided  in  the 
prophet  or  prophets.     Now,  the  Messianic  pictiir« 
drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least 
as  many  traits  as  these : — That  salvation  should 
come  through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Judah,  David  :  that  at  the  time  of  the  final  absorp-j 
tion  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh  {the  trangvilliur' 
should  gather  the  nations  under  his  rule;  that  there 
should  be  a  great  Prophet,  typified  by  Moses;  a 
King  descended  from  David ;  a  Priest  forever,  typi 
fied  by  Melchizedek :  that  there  sh(mld  be  bom  inM 
the  world  a  child  to  be  called  Mighty  God,  Etema 
Father,  Prince  of  Peace:  that  there  should  be  i 
Righteous  Servant  of  God  on  whom  the  Lord  wonM 
lay  the  iniquity  of  all;  that  Messiah   the  Prind 
should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  Himself:  that  an  eve* 
lasting  kingdom  should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of 
Days  to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man.     (Messiah.)    W« 
have  here  a  series  of  prophecies  so  applicable  totM 
person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  ther© 
by  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  apply  to  Hiai 
And  if  they  were  designed  to  apply  to  Him,  prophet 
ical  prediction  is  proved. — Objection  1.  Va<ptenait. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too  darklj 
and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  tht 
events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell.    But  t( 
this  might  be  answered — (a.)  That  God  never  forcei 
men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  such  a  union  Ot 
definiteness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophecies  as  t< 
enable  those  who  are  willing  to  discover  the  truth 
while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not  forcibly  constrainH 
to  see   it.     (6.)   That,   had  the  prophecies  beei 
couched  in  the  form  of  direct  declarations,  their  fill 
filment  would  have  thereby  been  rendered  impossi 
ble,  or,  at  least,  capable  of  frustration,    (r.)  Thi 
the  effect  of  prophecy  would  have  been  far  leei 
beneficial  to  believers,  as  being  less  adapted  to  kcej 
them  in  a  state  of  constant  expectation,     (rf.)  Th« 
the  Messiah  of  Revelation  could  not  be  so  clearlj 
portrayed  in  His  varied  character  as  God  and  Man 
as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  He  had  been  thi 
mere  "  teacher."     (e.)  That  the  state  of  the  Proph 
ets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Divine  revelation 
was  such  as  necessarily  to  make  their  prediction! 
fragmentary,  figurative,  and  abstracted  from  there 
lations  of  time.     (/.)  That  some  portions  of  tb( 
prophecies  were  intended  to  be  of  double  application 
and  some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on  thel 
fulfilment  (comp.  Jn.   xiv.  29;    Ez.  xxxvi.  88).— 
Objection  2.   Obscurity  of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  proj^ 
ecy  othenrise  clear.    The  objection  drawn  from  "thi 
unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  a 
invalidating  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  thj 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are  under 
stood  "  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  vagueness  oj 
the  whole  of  it,  and  may  be  answered  like  Objectioi 
1  above. — Objection  3.    ApjJication  of  the  scvera 
prophecies  to  a  more  immeaiate  subject.  It  has  beej 
the  task  of  many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the  dij 
ferent  passages  alleged  to  be  predictions  of  Cbris^ 
and  to  show  that  they  were  delivered  in  reference  tj 
some  person  or  thing  contemporary  with,  or  shortlj 
subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the  writer.      Let  it  b] 
granted  that  it  may  be  proved  of  all  the  predictionj 
of  the  Messiah — it  certainly  may  be  proved  of  manj 
— that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  historical  an< 
present  fact :  in  that  case  a  certain  law,  under  m  hie! 
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God  vouchsafes  His  prophetical  revelations,  is  dis- 
covered ;  but  there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of 
the  further  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passages 
under  consideration.  Whether  it  can  be  proved  by 
an  investigation  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation 
between  Divine  announcements  for  the  future  and 
certain  present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute 
a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it 
is  of  universal  or  only  of  partial  application,  we  do 
not  pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  *    (Old  Testament, 

» Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett  (in  B.  S.  xviii.  727  f.)  presents  the 
references  in  Mat.  ii.  15  to  Hos.  ii.  1.  in  Heb.  i.  5  to 2  Sam. 
vii.  12-16.  in  Heb.  x.  &-7  to  Ps.  xi.  6-8  (comp.  verse  12),  in 
Jn.  xii.  28  ff.  to  Pb.  Ixix.  21  (comp.  ver.  5),  in  Jn.  xix.  33 
to  Ex.  vii.  46.  in  Gal.  iii.  16  ff.  to  Gen.  xiii.  15  and  xvii.  8,  in 
Heb.  ii.  6-8  to  Ps.  ii.  4  ff.,  in  Mat.  i.  22,  23.  to  Is.  vii.  14, 
ia  Mat.  xv.  7  to  Is.  xxix.  13.  and  tlie  reference  in  1  Cor.  x. 
3-6  to  the  Israelites  as  drinking  "  of  tlie  spiritual  Rock  that 
followed  them,  and  that  Rock  was  Christ,"  <fec.,  as  afford- 
ing *' specimens  of  the  chief  forms  of  difBcnlty  surround- 
ing the  subject  of  Messianic  prophecy.  The  problem  is  to 
discover  some  fundamental  and  central  principle,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  various  kinds  of  passages  can  be  under- 
stood, so  as  Deither  to  abroCTte  the  authority  of  the  N.  T., 
nor  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Old."'  Prof.  Bartlett 
enumerates  Jive  theories  which  attempt  to  meet,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  difficulties  of  this  problem :  1.  "The  theory 
of  accommodation,"  which  denies  that  the  apostles  in- 
tended to  cite  the  passages  as  veritable  prophecies,  and 
affirm  that  they  employed  them  only  as  apt  quotations. 
The  supporters  of  this  theoiy  (Tittmann,  Stuart,  Robin- 
son, Barnes.  <S:c.)  render  the  Gr.  hina  plerot/ie.  &c.  (A.  "V. 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  ")  so  that  it  teas  fulfilled,  but  the 
best  scholarship  of  the  present  day  (Meyer,  Alford,  Winer, 
OlshaustiD.  De  Wette,  Wordsworth,  Tholuck,  Alexander, 
Davidson.  Fairbaim,  Lee,  &c.)  sustains  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion in  rendering  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled."  2.  "The 
theory  of  alternating  subjects  of  prophecy."  Thus  Psalms 
xxii.,  xl.,  Ixix.,  &c.,  have  been  interpreted  as  referring 
partly  to  David  and  partly  to  Christ.  This  theory  arbi- 
trarily introduces  two  subjects  when  the  writer  evidently 
presents  only  one.  3.  "  The  theory  of  a  twofold  significa- 
tion or  "double  sense'" — primary  and  secondary — lower 
and  higher— literal  and  allegorical  or  typical.  Thus  Chry- 
sostom  held  that  Ps.  viii.  treats  primarily  of  man,  but  in  a 
higher  sense  of  Christ.  This  theory  is  infelicitous  in  its 
statement,  and  lacks  method,  precision,  and  limitation. 
4.  "  The  theory  of  a  reiterated  reference."  This  view  as- 
serts bat  one  sisniflcation  of  the  language,  but  assigns  to 
that  one  sisniflcation  repeated  applications,  either  to 
events  which  lie  along  on  the  same  level,  or  to  events  re- 
lated as  members  of  an  ascending  series,  the  fulfilment  in 
this  case  risina:  from  a  lower  to  a'hisrher  sphere,  i.  e.  from 
a  type  or  symbol  to  the  thing  typified  or  symbolized,  from 
•  generic  or  indefinite  prophecy  to  a  fulfilment  in  each  of 
a  series  of  separa  te  events  or  persons  culminating  in  Christ, 
&c.  Thus  Is.  vi.  9,  10.  and  xxix.  13  plainly  refer  to  the 
prophet's  contemporaries,  but  are  applied  in  Mat.  xiii.  14 
S..  and  XV.  7,  8,  by  our  Saviour  Himself  to  the  Jews  of  His 
time.  They  were,  says  Lange  (on  Mat.  xiii.  14  and  xv.  7) 
•most  completely  fulfilled  when  the  Jews  resisted  the 
Gospel  itself."  "  Isaiah's  verbal  prophecy  about  his  con- 
temporaries was.  in  [these  respects,]  a  typical  prophecy 
of  the  times  of  Jesus."  Alford  regards  "is  fulfilled"  in 
Mat.  xiii.  14  as  =  "  finds  one  of  the  stages  of  its  fulfil- 
ment—a partial  one  having  taken  place  in  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  prophet."  He  regards  likewise  Is.  xxix.  13 
«*  "one  of  those  deeper  and  more  general  declarations  of 
God  \vhich  shall  be  ever  having  their  successive  illnstra- 
tions  in  His  dealings  with  men."  Hengstenberg  and  Prof. 
J.  A.  Alexander  refer  Psalms  xxii..  Ixix.,  &c  ,  to  "an  ideal 
person,  the  righteous  servant  of  Jehovah,"  or  "the  ri^ht- 
«)ns  man  iu  general,"  "  representing  the  whole  class  of 
righteous  sufferers,"  and  regard  his  words  as  capable  of 
oein?  "  appropriated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  any  suffering 
believer,  and  by  the  whole  suffering  Church,"  yet  "fully 
verified  only  in  Christ,  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
cl^s  m  question."  5."  The  theory  of  an  organic  connection 
and  correlation  sustained  by  the  whole  O.  T.  economy  to 
that  of  the  N.  T.  It  finds  one  continuous  scheme  of  God 
ronnm"  unbroken  through  the  two  dispensations,  of  which 
»h  ^i'*''''''''  portion  sustains  a  preordained  parallelism  to 
j^e  later,  being  typical,  or  rather  representative,  of  it. 
inis  earlier  train  of  arrangements  being  not  ultimate,  but, 
Dy  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  preparatory  and  rep- 
resentative, points  forward,  and  thus  even  the  language 
■aescribing  them  involves  a  prophecy,  while  also  the  utter- 
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B.). — Objection  4.  Miraculovs  character.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  miracles  are,  either  physically  or 
morally,  impossible,  then  prediction  is  impossible. 
— IV".  The  Prophetic  State.  We  learn  from  Holy 
Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  the  prophets  received  the  Divine  commu- 
nication (Num.  xi.  17,  25,  29 ;  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xix.  20; 
Jer.  xxiii.  16;  Ez.  xiii.  2,  3 ;  2  Pet.  i.  21).  (Mi.\- 
STREL.)  The  prophet  held  an  intermediate  position 
in  communication  between  God  and  man.  God  com- 
municated with  him  by  His  Spirit,  and  he,  having 
received  this  communication,  was  "  the  spokes- 
man" of  God  to  man  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  1,  and  iv.  16). 
But  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit  commu- 
nicated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the  Divine  com- 
munications were  received,  have  not  been  clearly 
declared  to  us.  They  are,  however,  indicated.  In 
Num.  xii.  6-8  (comp.  Joel  ii.  28  and  Dan.  i.  17)  we 
have  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man.  1. 
Direct  declaration  and  manifestation,  "I  will -speak 
mouth  to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of 
the  Lord  shall  he  behold."  2.  Vision.  3.  Dream. 
The  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school,  that 
the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  unconsciousness 
when  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration, 
identifies  Jewish  prophecy  in  all  essential  points 
with  the  heathen  mantike  (Gr.  =  divination)  as 
distinct  from  propheteia,  or  interpretation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists,  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
was  seen  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  uncon- 
sciousness, and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was 
made  by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  opposed  the  Montanist  theory  with  great 
unanimity.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any 
very  precise  distinction  between  the  prophetic 
"  dream  "  and  the  prophetic  "  vision."  In  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  1)  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  1), 
they  seem  to  melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the 
external  senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent, 
and  intuition  energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary 
faculties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natural,  in 
the  other  by  supernatural  or  extraordinary  causes. 
(Dreams.)  The  prophetic  trance,  in  which  the 
prophets  and  other  inspired  persons,  sometimes,  at 
least,  received  Divine  revelations,  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  following  nature.  (1.)  The  bodily 
senses  were  closed  to  external  objects  as  in  deep 
sleep.  (2.)  The  reflective  and  discursive  faculty 
was  still  and  inactive.  (3.)  The  spiritual  faculty 
was  awakened  to  the  highest  state  of  energy.  Hence 
revelations  in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets 
as  "  seen "  or  "  heard  "  by  them,  for  the  spiritual 
faculty  energizes  by  immediate  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inference  and 
thought.  Hence,  too,  the  prophets'  visions  are  un- 
connected and  fragmentary,  as  they  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reflective  but  of  the  perceptive  faculty, 
and  succession  in  time  is  disregarded  or  unnoticed. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic 

ances  that  point  most  distinctly  to  the  distant  future  not 
only  clothe  themselves  with  the  forms  of  the  present,  but 
commonly  view  that  ftiture  from  the  point  of  view  and 
tkrovghthe  inedium  of  its  present  representation ."  This 
last  theorj-,  "advocated  Bubstantially  by  Fairbaim,  Wm. 
Lee,  Ebrafd.  Tholuck.  &c.,"  P^of.  Bartlett  presents  as  the 
basis  of  the  true  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  case,  and 
traces  in  its  threefold  relation  to  direct  Messianic  proph- 
ecy, typical  transactions,  and  typical  and  representative 
predictions.  (See  his  valuable  article  in B.  S.  sr\iii.  724- 
770.) 
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writings  are  colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which 
they  are  moulded.  But  though  Scripture  language 
seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and  of  trance, 
or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the  human  in- 
strument received  the  Divine  communications,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic  revelations 
were  thus  made.  The  greater  part  of  the  Divine 
communications  may  have  been  made  to  the  proph- 
ets in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state,  while  the 
visions  were  exhibited  to  them  in  the  state  either  of 
sleep,  or  of  ecstasy. — Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  they  predicted  ?  It  follows  from 
what  we  have  already  said  that  they  had  not,  and 
could  not  have.  They  were  the  "spokesmen"  of 
God  (Ex.  vii.  1),  the  "mouth"  by  which  His  words 
were  uttered,  or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  em- 
powered to  describe,  pictures  presented  to  their 
spiritual  intuition ;  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that,  contemporaneously  with  this  miracle, 
there  was  wrought  another  miracle,  enlarging  the 
understanding  of  the  prophet,  so  as  to  grasp  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  counsels  which  he  was  gazing 
into,  or  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciating 
(Dan.  xii.  8  ;  Zech.  iv.  5  ;  1  Pet  i.  10 ;  Ixspiratios.) 
— V.  Interpretation  of  Predictive  PropJiecy.  A  few 
rules,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  prophecy,  are  (1.) 
Interpose  distances  of  time  according  as  history  may 
show  them  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  past, 
or  inference  may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect 
to  the  future,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pro- 
phetic visions  are  abstracted  from  relations  in  time. 
(2.)  Distinguish  the  form  from  the  idea.  (3.)  Dis- 
tinguish in  like  manner  figure  from  what  is  repre- 
sented by  it.  (4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery 
of  the  prophetic  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect  to 
things  past,  interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning, 
checked  by  reference  to  events:  in  respect  to  things 
future,  interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked 
by  reference  to  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  (6.)  In- 
terpret according  to  the  principle  which  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  examples  of  visions  explained  in  the 
O.  T.  (7.)  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  proph- 
ecies interpreted  in  the  N.  T.  (Old  Testament,  B.) 
— VI.  Use  of  Prophecy.  Predictive  prophecy  is  at 
once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at  the  time 
that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  fulfilment,  a  part ; 
after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  2  Pet.  i.  19 
describes  it  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  or 
"  a  taper  glimmering  where  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
flect its  rays,"  i.  e.  throwing  some  light,  but  only  a 
feeble  light  as  compared  with  what  is  shed  from  the 
Gospel  history.  But  after  fulfilment,  "  the  word  of 
prophecy  "  becomes  "  more  sure  "  than  before  ;  i.  e. 
it  is  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it 
is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined  with 
the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a  trustworthy  evi- 
dence of  the  faith.  As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  proph- 
ecy is  as  satisfactory  as  any  thing  can  be,  for  who 
can  know  the  future  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes 
future  events ;  and  from  whom  can  come  prediction 
except  from  Him  who  knows  the  future  ? — VII. 
Development  of  Messiauic  Prophecy.  (M>:ssiah  ; 
Saviolr  ;  Son  of  God.)  Ilengstenberg  arranges  the 
list  of  the  prophets  chronologically  thus  :  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Nahuro, 
Ilabakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Keil  arranges  the 
minor  prophets  with  their  dates  thus  {R.  S.  xxiv. 
783) :  Obadiah  (b.  c.  889-884),  Joel  (875-848),  Jonah 
(824-783),  Amos  (810-783),  Uosea  (790-725),  Micah 


(758-710),  Nahum  (710-699),  Habakkuk  (650-624), 
Zephaniah  (628-623),  Haggai  (519),  Zechariah  (from 
519  on),  Malachi  (433-422).— VIII.  Prophits  of  the 
Neto  Testament.  So  far  as  their  predictive  powers  are 
concerned,  the  0.  T.  prophets  find  their  N.  T.  coun- 
terpart in  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (AKTicnaiST; 
Revelation  of  St.  John)  ;  but  in  their  general  char- 
acter, as  specially  illumined  revealers  of  God's  will, 
their  counterpart  will  rather  be  found,  first  in  the 
great  Prophet  of  the  Church  (Jescs  Christ),  and  His 
forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in  all  thos^e 
persons  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraordinarj- 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  speakers 
with  tongues  and  the  interpreters  of  tongues,  the 
prophets  and  the  discemers  of  spirits,  the  teachers 
and  workers  of  miracles  (1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  That 
predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in  the  X. 
T.  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic.  The 
prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  supematurally-illuminated 
expounders  and  preachers.  (For  "  false  prophets," 
see  Divination ;  Idolatry;  Magic.) 

*  Prophet-ess  (Heb.  nibiah ;  Gr.  prophetis)  =  a 
female  prophet,  spoken  of  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20), 
Deborah  2  ( Judg.  iv.  4),  Hcldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14  ;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  22),  Noadiah  2  (Neh.  vi.  14),  Anna  2 
(Lk.  ii.  36),  and  assumed  by  "  Jezebel  "  in  Rev.  ii. 
20.  In  Is.  viii.  3  "  prophetess "  =  vcife  of  the 
prophet. 

*  Pro-pl-ti-a'tion  [pro-pish-e-a'shun]  (fr.  L.),  the 
A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Gr.  hilasmos  =  propitiation^ 
expiation,  for  propitiator,  i.  e.  one  who  makes  atone- 
ment (1  Jn.  ii.  2,  iv.  10). — 2.  Gr.  hilasterion  =  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  propitiation,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Ln. 
(Rom.  iii.  25),  translated  "  mercy-seat  "  in  Heb.  ix.  5. 

*  Pro'rex  (L.  for  the  king)  =  viceroy  or  regent 
(2  K.  i.  17  marg.  n.). 

Pros'e-lyte  (fr.  Gr.  proselutos  =  a  new-comer  ;  the 
LXX.  translation  of  Heb.  ger).  The  Hebrew  word 
thus  translated  in  the  LXX.  is  in  the  A.  V.  com- 
monly rendered  "stranger"  (Gen.  xv.  13;  Ex.  iL 
22 ;  Is.  V.  17,  &c.).  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  =  one 
who  has  come  over  to  Judaism  (Mat.  xxiii.  15; 
Acts  ii.  10,  vi.  5,  xiii.  43).  The  existence,  through 
all  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  of  a  body 
of  men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but  holding  the  same 
faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual,  is  a  fact  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  requires  to  be  dealt  with  his- 
torically. This  article  (originally  by  Prof.  Plumptre) 
considers  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  Israel 
in  the  five  great  periods  into  which  the  history  of 
the  people  divides  itself:  viz.  (I.)  the  age  of  the  pa- 
triarchs ;  (II.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monarchy ;  (III.)  the  period  of  the 
monarchy ;  (IV.)  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  (V.)  from  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  downward. — I.  The  position 
of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  nation,  with  a 
special  religious  character,  appears  at  a  very  early 
period  to  have  exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over 
neighboring  races.  In  the  case  of  the  Shechemites, 
the  sons  of  Jacob  require  circumcision  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  ap- 
parently this  only,  was  required  of  proselytes  in  the 
pre-Mosaic  period. — II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the 
Law,  from  the  very  first,  presupposes  and  provides 
for  the  incorporation  of  men  of  other  races.  The 
"mixed  multitude"  of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  proselytes  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  19,48,&c. ;  A.V.  "stranger"). 
The  laws  clearly  point  to  the  position  of  a  convert. 
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Among  the  proselytes  of  this  period  the  Kesites 
were  probably  the  most  conspicuous  (Judg.  i.  16). 
The  presence  of  the  class  was  recognized  in  the 
solemn  declaration  of  blessings  and  curses  from  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  (Josh.  viii.  33).  The  period  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  was  not  favorable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes.  The  people  had  no  strong  faith, 
no  commanding  position.  The  Gibeonites  (Josh, 
jjc.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of  a  conversion,  and 
their  condition  is  rather  that  of  slaves  compelled  to 
conform  than  of  free  proselytes.  (Nethisim.)— III. 
With  the  monarchy  and  the  consequent  fame  and 
influence  of  the  people,  there  was  more  to  attract 
stragglers  from  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, many  names  (Arauxah  ;  Doeo  ;  Ebed- 
MBLECH ;  Ithmah  ;  Shebxa  (?) ;  Uriah  1 ;  Zelek) 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  another  race  con- 
forming to  the  faith  of  Israel.  The  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites  consisted  probably  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and 
were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their 
master.  A  convert  of  another  kind,  the  type,  as  it 
has  been  thought,  of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate 
is  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18)  recognizing 
Jehovah  as  his  God,  yet  not  binding  himself  to  any 
rigorous  observance  of  the  Law.  The  position  of 
the  proselytes  during  this  period  appears  to  have 
undergone  considerable  changes.  On  the  one 
hand,  men  (Doeg,  &c. ;  see  above)  rose  to  power 
and  fortune.  It  might  well  be  a  sign  of  the  times 
in  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy  that  they  became 
"  very  high,"  the  "  head  "  and  not  the  "  tail "  of 
the  people  (Deut.  xxviii.  43,  44).  The  picture  had, 
however,  another  side.  They  were  treated  by  David 
and  Solomon  as  a  subject-class,  brought  under  a 
system  of  compulsorv  labor  from  which  others  were 
exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  The 
statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably  for  that 
purpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  i.  e.  the  num- 
ber of  adult  working  males)  at  153,600  (ib.).  They 
were  subject,  at  other  times,  to  wanton  insolence 
and  outrage  (Ps.  xciv.  6).  They  became  the  special 
objects  of  the  care  and  sympathy  of  the  prophets 
(Jer.  vii.  6,  xxii.  3;  Ez.  xxii.  7,  29;  Zech.  viL  10; 
Mai.  iii.  5). — IV.  The  proselytism  of  the  period 
after  the  Captivity  assumed  a  different  character. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a 
subject-race,  but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as 
early  as  the  return  from  Babylon  we  have  traces  of 
those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they  recog- 
nized as  holier  than  their  own  (Xeh.  x.  28).  With 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Maccabees  (An- 
TiocHcs  IV.,  &c.),  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Jews  became  more  widely  known  and  their 
power  to  proselyte  increased.  (Dispersion,  Jews 
OF  the.)  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire 
were  men  who  had  been  rescued  from  idolatry  and 
its  attendant  debasements,  and  brought  under  the 
power  of  a  higher  moral  law.  The  converts  who 
were  thus  attracted,  joined,  with  varying  strictness, 
in  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  In  Palestine  itself  the 
influence  was  oflen  stronger  and  better.  Even  Ro- 
man centurions  learned  to  love  the  conquered  na- 
tion, built  synagogues  for  them  (Lk.  vii.  5),  fasted 
and  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and  became  preachers 
of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers  under  them  (v.  Y). 
Such  men,  drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were 
naturally  among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new 
truth  which  rose  out  of  it,  and  became  in  many 
cases  the  nucleus  of  a  Gentile  Church.    Proselytism 


had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the  same 
weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had  defended  it. 
TheIdumeans(EDOMiTEs)had  the  alternative  offered 
them  by  John  Ilyrcanus,  of  death,  exile,  or  circum- 
cision (Jos.  xiii.  9,  §  8).  The  Itureans  (Iturea)  were 
converted  in  the  same  way  by  Aristobulus  (Jos.  xiii. 
1 1,  §  3).  Where  force  was  not  in  their  power,  they 
obtained  their  ends  by  the  most  unscrupulous  fraud. 
Those  who  were  most  active  in  proselyting  were  pre- 
cisely those  from  whose  teaching  all  that  was  most 
true  and  living  had  departed.  The  vices  of  the  Jew 
were  engrafted  on  the  vices  of  the  heathen  (Mat. 
xxiii.  15).  The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  in- 
deed every  way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other 
large  cities,  they  became  the  butts  of  popular  scur- 
rility. They  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews. 
(Aquila.)  At  a  later  time,  they  were  bound  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  conversion,  and 
to  pay  a  special  tax.  Among  the  Jews  themselves 
their  case  was  not  much  better.  For  the  most  part 
the  convert  gained  but  little  honor  even  from  those 
who  gloried  in  having  brought  him  over  to  their 
sect  and  party.  Proselytes  were  regarded  as  the 
leprosy  of  Israel.  One  proverb  coupled  them  with 
the  vilest  profligates  as  hindering  Messiah's  coming, 
and  another  taught  that  no  wise  man  would  trust  a 
proselyte  even  to  the  twenty-fourth  generation. 
The  better  Rabbis  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  con- 
verts, they  grouped  them,  according  to  their  mo- 
tives, as— ^1.)  Love-proselytes,  where  they  were 
drawn  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  beloved  one ; 
(2.)  Man-for-Woman,  or  Woman-for-Man  proselytes, 
where  the  husband  followed  the  wife's  religion  or 
conversely ;  (3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  conformity 
was  assumed  to  escape  danger,  as  in  the  original 
Purim  (Esth.  viii.  17) ;  (4.)  King's-table-proselytes, 
who  were  led  by  the  hope  of  court-favor  and  pro- 
motion, like  the  converts  under  David  and  Solomon ; 
(5.)  Lion-proselytes,  where  the  conversion  origi- 
nated in  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  Divine  judgment, 
as  with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K.  xvii.  26.  None  of 
these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission  within  the 
covenant.  When  they  met  with  one  with  whose 
motives  they  were  satisfied,  he  was  warned  that,  in 
becoming  a  Jew,  he  was  attaching  himself  to  a  per- 
secuted people,  and  must  expect  only  suffering  in 
this  life,  his  reward  in  the  next.  On  the  part  of 
some  there  was  a  disposition  to  dispense  with  cir- 
cumcision, which  others  regarded  as  indispensable 
(Jos.  XX.  2,  §  5  ;  comp.  Acts  xi.  2  ff.,  xv. ;  Paul).  The 
centurion  of  Lk.  vii.  (probably)  and  Acts  x.,  pos- 
sibly the  Grecians  (Hellenist)  of  Jn.  xii.  20  and 
Acts  xiii.  42,  are  instances  of  men  admitted  on  the 
former  footing.  (Paul.)  The  phrases  "religious 
proselytes  "  (Acts  xiii.  43),  "  devout  Greeks  "  (xvii. 
4),  or  "  devout  persons  "  (ver.  17),  "devout  men" 
(ii.  5,  viii.  2),  often  inaccurately  supposed  to  de- 
scribe the  same  class — the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate — 
were  probably  used  generally  of  all  converts,  or,  if 
with  a  specific  meaning,  applied  to  the  full  Prose- , 
lytes  of  Righteousness.  (See  below,  V.) — V.  The 
teachers  who  carried  on  the  Rabbinical  succession 
consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the  new  order  wax- 
ing and  their  own  glory  waning,  by  developing  the 
decaying  system  with  an  almost  microscopic  minute- 
ness. The  precepts  of  the  Talmud  may  indicate  the 
practices  and  opinions  of  the  Jews  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth  century.  They  are  very  untrustworthy 
as  to  any  earlier  time.  The  points  of  interest  which 
present  themselves  for  inquiry  are  :  (1.)  The  Classi- 
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fication  of  Proselytes.  (2.)  The  ceremonies  of  their 
admission.  The  division  which  has  been  in  part 
anticipated,  was  recognized  by  the  Talmudic  Rab- 
bis, but  received  its  full  expansion  at  the  hands  of 
llaimonides.  The  term  "  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  " 
was  derived  from  the  frequently  occurring  descrip- 
tion in  the  Law,  "  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates  "  (Ex.  xx.  10,  &c.).  To  them  were  referred 
the  greater  part  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  as  to 
the  "  stranger."  Converts  of  this  class  were  not 
bound  by  circumcision  and  the  other  special  laws 
of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  ob- 
serve the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  i.  e.  the  six  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  to  Adam  against  (1.)  idol- 
atry, (2.)  blasphemy,  (3.)  bloodshed,  (4.)  unclean- 
ness,  (5.)  theft,  (6.)  of  obedience,  with  (7.)  the  pro- 
hibition of  "  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof"  given  to 
Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-born, 
or  pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  forbidden  to  study 
the  Law  under  pain  of  death.  The  later  Rabbis, 
when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into  other  hands,  held 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  reside  within  the 
holy  city.  In  return  they  allowed  him  to  oflFer 
whole  burnt-oflPerings  for  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and 
to  contribute  money  to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple. 
They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in  the 
paradise  of  the  world  to  come.  They  insisted  that 
the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be  made  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses.  The  Jubilee 
was  the  proper  season  for  his  admission.  All  this 
seems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it  as  repre- 
senting a  reality.  It  remains  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a  paper-scheme  of 
what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  actually 
been.  All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  independent  evidence 
(see  IV.,  above)  of  the  existence  of  converts  of  two 
degrees,  and  that  the  Talmudic  division  is  the  for- 
mal systematizing  of  an  earlier  fact.  The  "  prose- 
lytes "  and  "  devout "  persons  of  the  N.  T.  were, 
however,  probably  limited  to  the  circumcised. — In 
contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes  of  Right- 
eousness, known  also  as  Proselytes  of  the  Covenant, 
perfect  Israelites.  Here  also  we  must  receive  what 
we  find  with  the  same  limitation  as  before.  All 
seems  at  first  clear  and  definite  enough.  The  pros- 
elyte was  first  catechised  as  to  his  motives.  If  these 
were  satisfactory,  he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the 
Divine  protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  cir- 
cumcised. Often  the  proselyte  took  a  new  name. 
All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  convert 
was  still  a  "  stranger."  His  children  would  be 
counted  as  "  bastards,"  i.  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was  re- 
quired to  complete  his  admission.  When  the  wound 
was  healed,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  in 
the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted 
as  his  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors, 
the  "  fathers  "  of  the  proselyte,  and  led  into  the 
tank  or  pool.  As  he  stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in 
water,  they  repeated  the  great  commandments  of 
the  Law.  These  he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep, 
and  then,  with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he 
plunged  under  the  water.  The  baptism  was  followed, 
as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or  Cor- 
ban, consisting  of  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (com- 
pare Lev.  xii.  18),  for  which  was  substituted,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  vow  to  offer  it  as 
soon  as  the  Temple  should  be  rebuilt.  For  women- 
proselytes,  there  were  only  baptism  and  the  Corban, 
or,  in  later  times,  baptism  by  itself. — It  is  obvious 


that  this  account  suggests  many  questions  of  gmv 
interest.  Was  this  ritual  observed  as  early  as  tli 
commencement  of  the  first  century?  If  so,  w;i 
the  BAPTISM  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Christian  Churd 
in  any  way  derived  from,  or  connected  with,  tli 
baptism  of  proselytes  ?  If  not,  was  the  latter  i 
any  way  borrowed  from  the  former  ?  Prof  Plum; 
tre  thus  sums  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  faiil 
to  be  drawn  from  the  controversial  works  on  this  siil 
ject: — (1.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  prm 
tice  being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jfru> 
lem.  (2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from  tl 
silence  of  the  0.  T.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Phil 
and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  tli 
belief  that  there  was  in  their  time  a  baptism  of  pre 
elytes,  with  as  much  importance  attached  to  it  ii 
we  find  in  the  Talmudists.  (3.)  It  remains  proball 
however,  that  there  was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  peril. 
considerably  earlier  than  that  for  which  we  ha\ 
direct  evidence.  The  symbol  was  in  itself  natur: 
and  fit.  (4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggest 
the  existence  of  such  a  custom  (Jn.  i.  25,  iii.  10,  kc. 
A  sign  is  seldom  chosen,  unless  it  already  has 
meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Tl 
fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  would  be  in  propo 
tion  to  the  associations  already  connected  with  i 
(5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there  ma 
have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter,  from  tl 
Christian  upon  the  Jewish  Church,  The  Rabl> 
saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  Gentile  e! 
ment  in  it  became  predominant,  throwing  off  ci 
cumcision,  relying  on  baptism  only.  There  w: 
every  thing  to  lead  them  to  give  a  fresh  prominen< 
to  what  had  been  before  subordinate.  Two  facts  c 
some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed,  (ar.)  It  fomu 
part  of  the  Rabbinic  hopes  of  the  kingdom  of  tl 
Messiah  that  then  there  should  be  no  more  pro? 
lytes.  (6.)  Partly,  perhaps,  as  connected  with  th 
feeling,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ill-repute  in 
which  the  word  had  fallen,  there  is,  throughout  tl 
N.  T.  a  sedulous  avoidance  of  it.  It  is  used  foi 
times  only  (see  above).     Notice. 

*  Fros'H-tnlc.    Harlot. 

Proverbs,  Book  of.  I.  Title.  The  title  of  th 
book  in  Hebrew  is,  as  usual,  taken  from  the  fir 
word,  mishley  (=  proverbs  of),  or  more  fully  frc 
the  first  two  words,  misliUy  IShilomoh  (=  prorer 
of  Solomon),  and  is  in  this  case  appropriate  to  tl 
contents.  By  this  name  it  is  commonly  known 
the  Talmud.  The  Heb.  mdshdl  (pi.  meshdlim,  ] 
construct  mishlei/,  as  above),  rendered  in  the  A.  ^ 
"  by-word,"  "  parable,"  "  proverb,"  expresses  i 
and  even  more  than  is  conveyed  by  its  English  re 
resentatives.  The  primary  idea  involved  in  it 
that  of  likeness,  comparison  (so  Mr.  Wright,  origin 
author  of  this  article).  Probably  all  proverbial  sa 
ings  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of  similes,  but  t! 
term  m&shAl  soon  acquired  a  more  extended  sipni 
cance.  It  was  applied  to  denote  such  short,  point 
sayings  as  do  not  involve  a  comparison  directly,  b 
still  convey  their  meaning  bv  the  help  of  a  figu 
(e.  g.  1  Sam.  x.  12  ;  Ez.  xii.  22,  23,  xvii.  2,  J 
From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  th 
of  sententious  maxims  generally  (e.  g.  Prov.  i.  1, 
1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9;  Eccl.  xii.  9;  Job  xiii.  li 
many  of  which,  however,  still  involve  a  compa 
ison  (Prov.  xxv.  3,  11-14,  &c.,  xxvi.  1-3,  kc 
Such  comparisons  are  eitlier  expressed,  or  tl 
things  compared  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  li 
comparison  left  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to  suppl 
Next  we  find  it  used  of  those  longer  pieces  in  whi< 
a  single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a  sentcnc 
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;)ut  forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is  worked  out 
into  a  didactic  poem.  Many  instances  of  this  kind 
jL'cur  in  the  first  section  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs :  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xxix.  (Par- 
able.) But  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to 
the  introductory  verses  which  describe  its  character, 
contains,  besides  several  varieties  of  the  mdshdl,  sen- 
tentious sayings  of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i.  6. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  fiiddh  or  chiddh  (apparently 
=  a  knoUt/,  intricate  saying,  the  solution  of  which 
demands  experience  and  skill),  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  dark  saving,"  "  dark  speech,"  "  hard  ques- 
tion," "  RIDDLE,"  and  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  "  proverb." 
Another  was  the  mSlitsdh  (Prov.  i.  6,  A.  V.  "  the 
interpretation,"  margin  "  an  eloquent  speech  "), 
probably  =  a  dark  enigmatical  saying,  which  might 
a-sume  the  character  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  though 
these  were  not  essential  to  it. — II.  Canonicity  of 
ihe  book  and  its  place  in  the  Canon.  The  canonicity 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  never  been  disputed 
except  by  the  Jews  themselves.  It  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  points  urged  by  the  school  of  Sham- 
niai,  that  the  contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
rendered  it  apocrvphal.  It  occurs  in  all  the  Jewish 
lists  of  canonical  books,  and  is  reckoned  among 
what  are  called  the  "  writings  "  ( Cethubim)  or  Ha- 
piographa,  which  form  the  third  great  division  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  (Bible,  III.  3.)  The  Prov- 
erbs are  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  the  canonicity  of  the  book  thereby  con- 
firmed. (Compare  Prov.  iii.  11,  12,  with  Heb.  xii. 
5,  6 ;  Prov.  iii.  34  with  Jas.  iv.  6 ;  Prov.  xx.  20 
with  Mat.  XV.  4  and  Mk.  vii.  10;  Prov.  xxvii.  11 
with  2  Pet.  ii.  22,  &c.  Canon  ;  Inspiration  ;  Old 
Testament.) — III.  Authorship  and  date.  The  super- 
scriptions affixed  to  several  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  attribute  the  author- 
ship of  those  portions  to  Solomon  the  son  of  David, 
king  of  Israel.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  two 
chapters,  which  are  distinctly  assigned  to  other 
authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement  of  the 
superscriptions  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book  were 
uttered  or  collected  by  Solomon.  According  to 
Bartolocci,  quoted  by  Carpzov,  the  Jews  ascribe  the 
composition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  Solomon's 
youth,  the  Proverbs  to  his  mature  manhood,  and 
the  Ecclesiastes  to  his  old  age.  But  in  the  Seder 
Olam  Rabha  they  are  all  assigned  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs  in  the  first 
twenty-nine  chapters  originated  with  Solomon. 
Whether  they  were  left  by  him  in  their  present 
form  is  a  distinct  question.  The  book  consists  of 
three  main  divisions,  with  two  appendices.  1.  Chs. 
i.-ix.  form  a  connected  mdshdl  (see  I.  above),  in 
which  Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  exhorted  to 
devote  themselves  to  her.  This  portion  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction  and  title  describing  the  charac- 
ter and  general  aim  of  the  book.  2.  Chs.  x,  1- 
xxiv.,  with  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon," 
consist  of  three  parts : — x.  1-xxii.  16,  a  collection 
of  single  proverbs,  and  detached  sentences  out  of 
the  region  of  moral  teaching  and  worldly  prudence ; 
uii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  connected  mdshal,  with  an 
introduction,  xxii.  17-22,  which  contains  precepts 
of  righteousness  and  prudence :  xxiv.  23-34,  with 
the  inscription,  "  these  also  belong  to  the  wise,"  a 
collection  of  unconnected  maxims,  which  serve  as 
»tt  appendix  to  the  preceding.  3.  The  third  divi- 
sion, xxv.-xxix.,  according  to  the  superscription,  is 
*  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of 


single  sentences,  which  the  men  of  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  copied  out.  The  first  appendix,  ch.  xxx., 
"  the  words  of  Agur,"  is  a  collection  of  partly  pro- 
verbial and  partly  enigmatical  sayings  ;  the  second, 
ch.  xxxi.,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  "  the  words  of 
King  Lemuel "  (1-6),  and  an  alphabetical  acrostic 
in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  occupies  the 
rest  of  the  chapter. — At  first  sight  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  collections 
of  single  maxims  and  the  longer  didactic  pieces, 
which  both  come  under  the  general  head  mdshdl. 
The  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  made  by  the 
men  of  Hezekiah  (xxv.-xxix.)  belongs  to  the  former 
class  of  detached  sentences,  and  in  this  respect  cor- 
responds with  those  in  the  second  main  division  (x. 
1-xxii.  16).  The  expression  in  xxv.  1,  "  these  also 
are  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,"  implies  that  the  col- 
lection was  made  as  an  appendix  to  another  already 
in  existence,  which  we  may  not  unreasonably  pre- 
sume to  have  been  that  which  stands  immediately 
before  it  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  book. 
Upon  one  point  most  modern  critics  are  agreed,  that 
the  germ  of  the  book  in  its  present  shape  is  the 
portion  x.  1-xxii.  16,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title, 
"  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon."  At  what  time  it  was 
put  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Ewald  suggests  as  a  probable 
date  about  two  centuries  after  Solomon  (compare 
xxv.  1).  That  all  the  proverbs  in  this  collection 
are  not  Solomon's  is  extremely  probable  (so  Mr. 
Wright) ;  that  the  majority  of  them  are  his  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  this  fact  would  ac- 
count for  the  general  title  in  which  they  are  all  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  poetical  style,  says  Ewald,  is 
the  simplest  and  most  antique  imaginable.  Most 
of  the  proverbs  are  examples  of  antithetic  paral- 
lelism, the  second  clause  containing  the  contrast  to 
the  first.  Each  verse  consists  of  two  members, 
with  generally  (in  Hebrew)  three  or  four,  but  seldom 
five  words  in  each.  (Poetry,  Hebrew.)  Further- 
more, the  proverbs  in  this  collection  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  contained  in  a  single  verse.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  distinctive  form  assumed  by  the  prov- 
erbs of  this  earliest  collection,  may  be  noticed  the 
occurrence  of  favorite  and  peculiar  words  and 
phrases — e.  g.  "fountain  of  life"  (x.  11,  xiii.  14, 
xiv.  27,  xvi.  22),  "  tree  of  life"  (xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv. 
4),  "  snares  of  death  "  (xiii.  14,  xiv.  27),  &c. — With 
regard  to  the  other  collections,  opinions  differ  widely 
both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship.  Ewald  places 
next  in  order  chs.  xxv.-xxix.,  the  superscription  to 
which  fixes  their  date  about  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  b.  c.  "  These  are  also  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out," 
or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these  learned  men  of 
Hezekiah's  court  is  perpetuated  in  Jewish  tradition. 
In  the  Talmud  they  are  called  the  sVdh,  "  society  " 
or  "academy"  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  is  there  said, 
"  Hezekiah  and  his  academy  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs, 
Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes."  Many  of  the  proverbs 
in  this  collection  are  repetitions,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, of  some  in  the  previous  section.  We  may 
infer  from  this  that  the  compilers  of  this  section 
made  use  of  the  same  sources  from  which  the  ear- 
lier collection  was  derived.  The  question  now 
arises,  as  in  the  former  section :  Were  all  these 
proverbs  Solomon's  ?  Jahn  says  Yes  ;  Bertholdt, 
No ;  for  xxv.  2-7  could  not  have  been  by  Solomon 
or  any  king,  but  by  a  man  who  had  lived  for  a  long 
time  at  a  court.  In  xxvii.  11,  it  is  no  monarch  who 
speaks,  but  an  instructor  of  youth  ;  xxviii.  16  cen- 
sures the  verv  errors  which  stained  the  reign  of 
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Solomon,  and  the  effect  of  which  deprived  his  son 
and  successor  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  xxvii.  23-27  must 
have  been  written  by  a  sage  who  led  a  nomad  life. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  section  distinguish  it  from 
the  older  proverbs  in  x.-xxii.  16.  Some  of  these 
may  be  briefly  noted.  The  use  of  the  interrogation 
"seest  thou  *  "  in  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (compare  xxii. 
29),  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  by  simply 
placing  them  side  by  side  and  connecting  them  with 
the  simple  copula  "  and,"  as  in  xxv.  3,  20,  xxvi.  3, 
7,  9,  21,  xxvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  the  pointed  antith- 
esis by  which  the  firet  collection  was  distinguished. 
The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two  equal  members. 
The  character  of  the  proverbs  is  clearly  distinct 
Their  con.«truction  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there 
is  no  longer  that  sententious  brevity  which  gives 
weight  and  point  to  the  proverbs  in  the  preceding 
section.  Ewald  assigns  this  portion  of  the  book  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  All  that  we 
know  about  the  section  xxv.-xxix.  is  that  in  Heze- 
kiah's  time,  i.  e.  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighth 
century  b.  c,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  what  tradi- 
tion had  handed  down  as  the  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  proverbs  were  believed 
to  be  his  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt. — 
The  date  of  the  sections  i.-ix.,  xxii.  lY-xxv.  1,  has 
been  variously  assigned.  That  they  were  added 
about  tlie  same  period  Ewald  infers  from  the  occur- 
rence of  favorite  words  and  constructions,  and  that 
tiiat  period  was  a  late  one  he  concludes  from  the 
traces  of  a  degeneracy  from  the  purity  of  the  He- 
brew. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  showing  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  arguing  from  internal  evidence, 
that  the  same  details  lead  Ewald  and  Hitzig  to  pre- 
cisely opposite  conclusions  ;  the  former  placing  the 
date  of  i.-ix.  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
while  the  latter  regards  it  as  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  book,  and  assigns  it  to  the  ninth  century.  Their 
arguments,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  by  no  means 
conclusive,  and  we  must  ask  for  further  evidence 
before  pronouncing  so  positively  as  they  have  done 
upon  a  point  so  doubtful  and  obscure.  In  one  re- 
epect  they  are  agreed,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  section.  Ewald  finds  in  these  chapters 
a  certain  development  which  shows  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  the  work  of  one  author. 
The  poet  intended  them  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  to  recommend  wisdom 
in  general.  But,  as  Bertheau  remarks,  there  ap- 
pears nowhere  throughout  this  section  any  refer- 
ence to  what  follows,  which  must  have  been  the 
case  had  it  been  intended  for  an  introduction.  The 
unity  of  plan  is  no  more  than  would  be  found  in  a 
collection  of  admonitions  by  different  authors  refer- 
ring to  the  same  subject,  and  is  not  such  as  to  ne- 
cessitate the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  the  work 
of  one.  There  is  obser\'able  throughout  the  section, 
when  compared  with  what  is  called  the  earlier  col- 
lection, a  complete  change  in  the  form  of  the  prov- 
erb. The  single  proverb  is  seldom  met  with,  while 
the  characteristics  of  this  collection  are  connected 
descriptions,  continuous  elucidations  of  a  truth,  and 
longer  speeches  and  exhortations.  The  style  is 
more  highly  poetical,  the  parallelism  is  synonymous 
and  not  antithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in  x.  1-xxii.  16 ; 
and  another  distinction  is  the  usage  of  Elohim  (  = 
"  God  ")  in  ii.  5,  17,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  occur  in 
X.  1-xxii.  16.  Amidst  this  general  likeness,  how- 
ever, there  is  considerable  diversity.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  lay  so  much  stress  as  Bertheau  appears 
to  do  upon  the  fact  that  certain  paragraphs  are  dis- 
tinguiiihed  from  those  with  which  they  are  placed, 
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not  merely  by  their  contents,  but  by  their  externa 
form  ;  nor  to  argue  from  this  that  they  are  the  woi! 
of  difierent  authors.  There  is  more  force  in  th 
appeal  to  the  diflference  in  the  formation  of  sen 
fences  and  the  whole  manner  of  the  language  a 
indicating  diversity  of  authorship.  With  rcprd  t 
the  date  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  this  suction  i 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  In  it 
present  form  it  did  not  exist  till  probably  seme  Iciv 
time  after  the  proverbs  which  it  contains  were  com 
posed.  At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  it 
present  shape  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  ;• 
conclude  that  Solomon  may  not  have  uttered  mat 
or  most  of  the  proverbs  here  collected. — The  sec 
tion  xxii.  17-xxiv.  contains  a  collection  of  proverb 
marked  by  certain  peculiarities.  (1.)  The  stnictur. 
of  the  verses  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  precedini 
section,  x.  1-xxii.  16.  (2.)  A  sentence  is  seldon 
completed  in  one  verse,  but  most  frequently  in  two! 
three  verses  are  often  closely  connected  (xxiii.  1-3 
6-8,  19-21) ;  sometimes  as  many  as  five  (xxiv.  30^ 
34).  (3.)  The  form  of  address,  "  my  srn,"  so  frt 
quent  in  the  first  nine  chapters,  occurs  also  here  ii 
xxiii.  19,  26,  xxiv.  13  ;  and  the  appeal  to  the  heare 
is  often  made  in  the  second  person.  Ewald  regard 
this  section  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  earliea 
collection  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  added  noj 
long  after  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine  cbaptci^ 
though  not  by  the  same  author.  He  thinks  it  prol: 
able  that  the  compiler  of  this  section  added  alsi 
the  collection  of  proverbs  made  by  the  learned  mc: 
of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  to  which  he  wrote  tb 
superscription  in  xxv.  1.  This  theory  of  cour? 
only  affects  the  date  of  the  section  in  its  pnsti 
form.  When  the  proverbs  were  written  there  i 
nothing  to  determine.  Bertheau  maintains  tha 
they  in  great  part  proceeded  from  one  poet.  Kti 
asserts  positively  the  single  authorship  of  chs.  i.- 
xxix.,  and  maintains  that  "  the  contents  in  all  part 
of  the  collection  show  one  and  the  same  historica 
background,  corresponding  only  to  the  relation^ 
ideas,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  the  progrc? 
of  the  culture  and  experiences  of  life,  acquired  b^ 
the  political  development  of  the  people  in  the  tini 
of  Solomon." — The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.,  xxxi. 
are  in  ever)*  way  distinct  from  the  rest  and  fron 
each  other.  The  former,  according  to  the  super 
scription,  contains  "  the  words  of  Agir  the  son  o) 
Jakeh."  Whoever  he  was  he  appears  to  have  ha< 
for  his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  whom  he  addressee 
in  xxx.  1-6,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverli. 
of  Agur's.  Ch.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  "the  words  nf 
King  Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taugii 
him."  The  last  section  of  all  (xxxi.  10-31  is  ui 
alphabetical  acrostic  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman 
Its  artificial  form  stamps  it  as  the  production  of  i 
late  period  of  Hebrew  literature,  peihaps  about  th( 
seventh  century  b.  c.  The  coloring  and  languagi 
point  to  a  different  author  from  the  previous  section 
xxx.  1-xxxi.  9. — Mr.  Wright  concludes  from  a  consid 
oration  of  the  whole  question  of  the  manner  in  whici 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  arrived  at  its  present  shape 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  was  the  collection  of 
Solomon's  proverbs  in  x.  1-xxii.  16;  that  to  this  wai 
added  the  further  collection  made  by  the  learned  met 
of  the  court  of  Hezekiah  (xxv.-xxix.) ;  that  these  tw( 
were  put  together  and  united  with  xxii.  17-xxiv.,  ant 
to  this  as  a  whole  the  introduction  (i.-ix.)  was  affixed 
but  that  whether  it  was  compiled  by  the  same  wri 
ter  who  added  xxii.  16-xxiv.  cannot  be  determined: 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  this  sanu 
compiler  may  not  have  added  the  concluding  chap- 
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ters  of  the  book  to  his  previous  collection.  With 
regard  to  the  date  at  which  the  several  portions  of 
the  book  were  collected  and  put  in  their  present 
shape,  the  conclusions  of  various  critics  are  uncer- 
tain and  contradictory. — To  the  views  of  Mr.  Wright 
and  others  as  given  above,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
Rabbins  and  the  earlier  school  of  commentators  at- 
tribute the  whole  book  to  Solomon,  even  chapters 
XXX..  x.xxi.  being  assigned  to  him  by  Rashi  and  his 
school.  Keil,  Ilahn,  &c.,  maintain  the  ancient  view  (see 
above).  Delitzsch  regards  the  first  portion  (i.-xxiv. 
22)  as  put  forth  in  Jehoshaphat's  time,  the  intro- 
duction (i.-ix.)  and  appendix  (xxii.  16-xxiv.  22)  being 
written  by  the  compiler,  "a  highly-gifted  didactic 
poet,  and  an  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation ; " 
the  second  portion  (xxiv.  23-xxxi.)  as  published  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  the  introductory  (xxiv.  23-34)  and 
closing  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  portions  being  set  on  each  side 
of  the  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  as  a  kind  of 
foil  (Rev.  E.  Venables,  in  Kitto).  Rev.  H.  Constable 
(in  Falrbairn)  ascribes  chs.  i.-xxiv.  to  the  time  and 
hand  of  Solomon ;  and  regards  xxv.-xxix.,  accord- 
ing to  XXV.  1,  as  also  Solomon's  own  sayings  copied 
out  and  collected  in  Hezekiah's  reign  by  that  king's 
officers,  but  previously  committed  to  writing  ;  xxx. 
as  the  work  of  Agur,  probably  "  the  man  of  Massa  " 
(so  Bunsen  ;  A.  V.  "  the  prophecy  "),  and  brother  of 
Lemuel  (so  Hitzig) ;  and  xxxi.  as  written  by  the 
mother  of  "  Lemuel  king  of  Massa." 

*  FrOT'en-dcr  =  food  for  cattle  (Gen.  xxiv.  25, 
&c.).    Bars  ;  Corn  ;  Grass  ;  Hay  ;  Herd  ;  Ox,  &c. 

*  ProT'i-denee  =  foresight,  forethought  (Acts 
xxiv.  2).     God. 

ProT'ince  (fr.  L. ;  Heb.  and  Chal.  mSdindh  ;  Gr. 
eparchia).  (1.)  In  the  0.  T.  this  word  appears  in 
connection  with  the  wars  between  Ahab  and  Ben- 
hadad  (1  K.  xx.  14,  15, 19).  The  victory  of  the  for- 
mer is  gained  chiefly  "  by  the  young  men  ('  armor- 
bearers,'  Keil)  of  the  princes  of  the  province,"  i.  e., 
probably,  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  Gilead  coun- 
try (so  Prof.  Plumptre ;  Prof.  Stuart  [on  Ecd.  ii.  8] 
and  Fiirst  consider  the  word  as  used  of  divisions  of 
a  kingdom  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  like  the 
commissariat  districts  of  Solomon  in  1  K.  iv.  *1  ff. ; 
compare  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Eccl.  ii.  8,  v. 
8  [Heb.  7]).  (2.)  More  commonly  the  word  is  used 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Chaldean  (Dan.  ii.  49,  iii.  1, 
30)  and  the  Persian  kingdoms  (Ezr.  ii.  1 ;  Neh.  vii. 
6;  Esth.  i.  1,  22,  ii.  3,  &c.).  Each  of  the  Persian 
provinces,  which  were  the  smaller  sections  of  a 
satrapy,  had  its  own  governor,  who  communicated 
more  or  less  regularly  with  the  central  authority  for 
instructions  (Ezr.  iv.,  v.).  Each  province  had  its  own 
system  of  finance,  subject  to  the  king's  direction 
(Hdt.  iii.  89).  The  total  number  of  the  provinces 
is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9),  the  satrapies  being 
twenty.  (Compkl  5  ;  Epistle  ;  Governor  7 ;  Per- 
sians; Taxes.)  (3.)  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Judea  was  a  sub-province  in 
Stria.  (Achaia  ;  Asia  ;  Cilicia  ;  Cyprus  ;  Dep- 
uty; Governor  13  ;  Procurator;  Publican.)  The 
right  of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appeal  from  a  provin- 
cial governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as  asserted 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  the  "  council"  of 
Acts  xxv.  12  we  recognize  the  assessors  appointed  to 
take  part  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  governor. 

*  Pre-Tis'ion  [-vizh'un]  =  a  supply  of  food,  except 
in  the  phrase  "  to  make  provision"  (1  K.  iv.  7  ;  1 
Chr.  xxix.  19  ;  Rom.  xiii.  14),  i.  e.  to  prepare  and 
lay  up,  or  make  ready  for  use,  a  supply  of  materials, 
f  )od,  or  whatever  else  is  needed  or  desired. 


*  Prn'nlng-Hook.    Knife. 

*  Psalm  [sahm]  (Heb.  usually  mizmor;  Gr.  psalmos) 
=  a  song  in  praise  of  God  ( 1  Cor.  xiv.  26 ;  Eph.  v. 
19;  Col.  iii.  16),  especially  one  of  those  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  (Lk.  xx.  42,  &c.).  In  Lk.  xxiv. 
44  "  the  Psalms  "  are  named  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Hagiographa  (Bible,  III.  3)  and  as  the  portion  of 
this  containing  the  most  direct  Messianic  elements 
(Van  Osterzee  in  Lunge's  Comrn.,  1.  c).  Hymn  ; 
Music  ;  Poetry,  Hebrew  ;  Psalms,  Book  of. 

Psalms  [sahmz]  (see  above  and  below).  Book  of. 
(Abridged  from  Mr.  Thrupp's  original  article.)  1. 
The  CoUection  as  a  Whole.  It  does  not  appear  how 
the  Psalms  were,  as  a  whole,  anciently  designated. 
Their  present  Hebrew  appellation  is  Tehillin  = 
Fi-aises.  But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the 
psalms  the  word  Tehilldh  is  applied  only  to  Ps. 
cxlv.,  which  is  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hj-mn. 
(Poetry,  Hebrew,  I. ;  Psalm.)  The  LXX.  entitled 
them  Psalmoi  or  "  Psalms."  The  Christian  Church 
obviously  received  the  Psalter  or  Book  of  Psalms 
from  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent  portion  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  (Bible  ;  Canon  ;  Inspiration  ; 
Old  Testament),  but  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn- 
book  which  the  Jewish  Church  had  regularly  used 
in  the  Temple.  The  number  of  separate  psalms 
contained  in  it  is,  by  the  concordant  testimony  of  all 
ancient  authorities,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  the 
avowedly  "  supernumerary  "  psalm  which  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  being  mani- 
festly apocryphal.  In  the  details,  however,  of  the 
numbering,  both  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  dif- 
fer from  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  (and  so  the  Vul- 
gate) joined  together  Psalms  i.x.,  x.,  and  cxiv.,  cxv., 
and  then  divided  Psalm  cxvi.  and  P.salm  cxlvii. ;  the 
Syriac  joined  Psalms  cxiv.,  cxv.,  and  divided  Psalm 
cxlvii.  Of  the  three  divergent  systems  of  number- 
ing, the  Hebrew  (as  followed  in  our  A.  V.)  is,  even 
on  internal  grounds,  to  be  preferred.  The  verse- 
numbering  of  the  A.  V.  frequently  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  in  consequence  of  the  Jewish  practice  of 
reckoning  the  superscription  as  the  first  verse. — 2. 
Component  Parts  of  the  Collection.  Ancient  tradition 
and  internal  evidence  concur  in  parting  the  Psalter 
into  five  great  divisions  or  books.  The  ancient  Jew- 
ish tradition  is  preserved  to  us  by  the  abundant  tes- 
timonies of  the  Christian  Fathers.  The  doxologies 
at  the  end  of  Psalms  xli.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  cvi.,  mark 
the  ends  of  the  first  four  of  the  five  books.  It  sug- 
gests itself  at  once  that  these  books  must  have  been 
originally  formed  at  different  periods.  This  is  by 
various  further  considerations  rendered  all  but  cer- 
tain, while  the  few  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  admitting  it  vanish  when  closely  examined. 
Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
several  books  in  their  use  of  the  divine  names  Jeho- 
vah and  Elohim,  to  designate  Almighty  God.  la 
Book  I.  (i.-xli.),  the  former  name  is  found  272  times, 
while  Elohim  occurs  but  15  times.  (We  here  take 
no  account  of  the  superscriptions  or  doxology,  nor 
yet  of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when  inflected  with 
a  possessive  suffix.)  In  Book  II.  (xlii.-lxxii.),  Elohim 
is  found  more  than  five  times  as  often  as  Jehovah. 
In  Book  III.  (Ixxiii. -Ixxxix.),  the  preponderance  of 
Elohim  in  the  earlier  is  balanced  by  that  of  Jehovah 
in  the  later  psalms  of  the  book.  In  Book  IV.  (xc. 
-cvi.),  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  employed ; 
and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V'.  (cvii.-cl.),  Elohim 
being  there  found  only  in  two  passages  incorporated 
from  earlier  psalms.  Those  who  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  psalms  were  all  collected  and  arranged 
at  once,  contend  that  the  collector  distributed  the 
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psalms  according  to  the  divine  names  which  they 
severally  exhibited.  We  find  the  several  groups  of 
psalms  which  form  the  respective  five  books  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  in  great  measure,  by  their 
superscriptions.  Book  I.  is  exclusively  Davidic, 
thirty-seven  of  the  forty-one  psalms  having  his  name 
prefixed,  two  others  (i.,  ii.)  being  prefatory,  and  the 
other  two  (x.,  xxxiii.)  closely  connected  with  those 
before  them.  Book  II.  falls,  by  the  superscriptions 
of  its  psalms,  into  two  distinct  subdivisions,  a  Le- 
vitic  (xliL-1.)  and  a  Davidic  (li.-lxxi.),  supplemented 
by  Ixxii.  the  Psalm  of  Solomon.  In  Book  III.,  the 
psalms  are  all  ascribed,  explicitly  or  virtually,  to  the 
various  Levite  singers,  except  only  Psalm  Ixxxvi., 
which  bears  the  name  of  David.  In  Books  IV.,  V., 
we  have,  in  all,  seventeen  psalms  marked  with 
David's  name.  In  reasoning  from  the  superscrip- 
tions, we  have  to  meet  the  preliminary  inquiry.  Are 
the  superscriptions  authentic  ?  For  the  afiirmative 
it  is  contended  that  they  form  an  integral,  and  till 
modern  times  almost  undisputed  portion  of  the  He- 
brew text  of  Scripture ;  that  they  are  in  analogy 
with  other  biblical  superscriptions  or  subscriptions, 
Davidic  or  otherwise  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  18,  probably 
based  on  an  old  superscription ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Samuel, 
Books  of  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  9 ;  Hab.  iii.  1, 19) ;  and  that  their 
diversified,  unsystematic,  and  often  obscure  and  enig- 
matical character  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
their  having  originated  at  a  later  period.  On  the 
other  hand  is  urged  their  analogy  with  the  untrust- 
worthy subscriptions  of  the  N.  T.  epistles ;  also  the 
fact  that  many  arbitrary  superscriptions  are  added 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Psalter.  Mr.  Thrupp 
believes  (with  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch, 
Oehler,  Keil,  J.  A.  Alexander,  &c.)  that  they  are, 
when  rightly  interpreted,  fully  trustworthy,  and  that 
every  objection  to  the  correctness  of  any  one  of  them 
can  be  fairly  met.  Let  us  now  trace  the  bearing  of 
the  superscriptions  upon  the  date  and  method  of 
compilation  of  the  several  books.  Book  I.  is,  by 
the  superscriptions,  entirely  Davidic ;  nor  do  we 
find  in  it  a  trace  of  any  but  David's  authorship.  We 
may  well  believe  that  the  compilation  of  the  book 
was  also  David's  work.  Book  II.  appears  by  the 
date  of  its  latest  psalm  (xlvi.)  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally 
comprise,  1st,  ceveral  or  most  of  the  Levitical 
psalms  anterior  to  that  date ;  and  2dly,  the  remain- 
der of  the  psalms  of  David  previously  uncompiled. 
To  these  latter,  the  collector,  after  properly  append- 
ing the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the  no- 
tice that  "  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are 
ended"  (Pa.  Ixxii.  20);  evidently  implying,  at  least 
apparently,  that  no  more  compositions  of  the  royal 
psalmist  remained.  How,  then,  do  we  find,  in  the 
later  Books  III.,  IV.,  V.,  further  psalms  yet  marked 
with  David's  name  ?  The  name  "  David  "  is  used  to 
denote,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original 
David's  death,  the  then  head  of  the  Davidic  family ; 
and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of 
David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne  (IK.  xii. 
16 ;  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Is.  Iv.  3 ;  Jer.  xxx.  9 ;  Ez.  xxxiv. 
23,  24).  Thus,  then,  we  may  explain  the  meaning  I 
of  the  later  Davidic  superscriptions  in  the  Psalter 
(and  so  of  "Asaph,"  "Heman,"  •'Ethan").  The 
psalms  to  which  they  belong  were  written  by  Heze- 
kiah, by  Josiah,  by  Zetubbabel,  or  others  of  David's 
posterity.  This  explanation  removes  all  serious 
difficulty  respecting  the  history  of  the  later  Books 
of  the  Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which 
centres  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by 
its  last  two  psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was 


probably  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book 
IV.  contains  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the 
date  of  the  Captivity ;  Book  V.  the  Psalms  of  the 
Return.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two 
books  from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  deco- 
ration or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been  com- 
piled together  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  Many 
critics  have  assigned  various  psalms  to  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees.  The  three  named  by  De  Wette  as 
bearing,  apparently,  a  Maccabean  impress,  are 
Psalms  xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiv. ;  and  in  fact  these,  together 
with  Ps.  Ixxix.,  are  perhaps  all  that  would,  when 
taken  alone,  seriously  suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Maccabean  date.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these,  the 
internal  evidence,  when  more  narrowly  examined 
(superscription  and  verses  7,  8,  of  Ps.  Ix. ;  no  men- 
tion of  the  Captivity  in  xliv. ;  Ixxiv.  9  unnatural 
200  years  after  prophecy  ceased ;  Ixxix.  6,  "  king- 
doms;" comp.  1  Mc.  vii.  6,  7),  proves  to  be  in  favor 
of  an  earlier  date.' — 3.  Convection  of  the  Ptalms 
wWi  the  Israelitish  Hisfori/.  The  psalms  grew,  essen- 
tially and  gradually,  out  of  the  personal  and  national 
career  of  David  and  of  Israel.  That  of  Moses  (Ps. 
xc),  which,  though  it  contributed  Uttle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rest,  is  yet,  in  point  of  actual  date, 
the  earliest,  faithfully  reflects  the  long,  weary  wan- 
derings, the  multiplied  provocations,  and  the  conse- 
quent punishments  of  the  wilderness.  With  David, 
however,  Israelitish  psalmody  virtually  commences. 
Previous  mastery  over  his  harp  had  probably  al- 
ready prepared  the  way  for  his  future  strains,  when 
the  anointing  oil  of  Samuel  descended  upon  him, 
and  he  began  to  drink  in  special  measure,  from  that 
day  forward,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Then  vic- 
torious at  home  over  the  mysterious  melancholy  of 
Saul  and  in  the  field  over  the  vaunting  champion  of 
the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sang  how  from  even  babes 
and  sucklings  God  had  ordained  strength  because 
of  His  enemies  (Ps.  viii.).  His  next  psalms  (Iviii., 
lix.)  are  of  a  diflPerent  character;  his  persecutions  at 
the  hands  of  Saul  had  commenced.  Other  psalms 
also  (hi.,  xxxiv.,  Ivii.,  Hi.,  xxxi.,  liv.,  xxxv.,  xxxvi., 
liii.  [except  verse  6,  comp.  xiv.],  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxxviii. 
-xl.),  may  be  referred  to  the  period  before  David 
ascended  the  throne.  When  David's  reign  has  be- 
gun, it  is  still  with  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  his 
history,  private  or  public,  that  his  psalms  are  mainly 
associated.  There  are  none  to  which  the  period  of 
his  reign  at  Hebron  can  lay  exclusive  claim.  But 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  his  psalmody  opened 
afresh  with  the  solemn  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount 
Zion  ;  and  in  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we 
have  the  earliest  definite  instance  of  David's  sys- 
tematic composition  or  arrangement  of  psalms  for 
public  use.  Psalm  xxx.  is  of  the  same  date,  com- 
posed for  the  dedication  of  David's  new  palace. 
Other  psalms  (Ix.,  Ixi.,  xx.,  xxi.)  show  David's  feel- 
ings in  the  midst  of  his  foreign  wars.  P.<.  li.  is  con-: 
nected  with  the  dark  episode  which  made  David  I 
tremble  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  the  city  on; 
which  he  had  labored.  To  the  period  of  David's; 
flight  from  Absalom  we  may  refer  iii.-vii.,  Iv,,  Ixii., 
Ixiii.  Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  the 
general  historical  circumstances  of  the  times.  Thusj 
Ps.  ix.  is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the 

•  The  beft  arran^renient  for  the  ordlnan*  otudent  of  the 
Psalter  is  the  arraneement  of  the  book  Itself,  rnifnr:.! 
inuHfionnnd  analoirj'  ajrree  in  rcprcsfntinir  it  a?  lii'l  > 
probable  that  this  arranjrement  wa!>  the  work  of  Ezra,  i:  ■ 
Inopired  collector  and  editor  of  the  Canon  (Prof.  J.  A. 
Alexander,  Prefitce  to  T/u  Ptalms  truncated  and  tx- 
plainai). 
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land  of  Israel  from  its  former  heathen  oppressors. 
Ps.  X.  is  a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church 
from  the  high-handed  oppression  exercised  from 
within.  The  succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same 
theme,  the  virtual  internal  heathenism  by  which  the 
Church  of  God  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there 
remain  very  few,  e.  g.  xv.-xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its 
choral  appendage  xxxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some 
historical  account  may  not  be  given.  A  season  of 
repose  near  the  close  of  his  reign  induced  David  to 
compose  his  grand  personal  thanksgiving  for  the  de- 
liverances of  his  whole  life,  Ps.  xviii. ;  the  date  of 
which  is  approximately  determined  by  its  place  in 
the  history  (2  Sam.  xxii.).  Probably  at  this  period 
he  finally  arranged  for  the  sanctuary-service  that 
collection  of  his  pSalms  which  now  constitutes  the 
First  Book  of  tlie  Psalter,  designedly  excluding  from 
it  all  (li.-lxiv.)  unfitted  for  immediate  public  use, 
and  prefixing  by  way  of  preface  Psalms  i.  and  ii.,  the 
concluding  psalm  (xli.)  seeming  to  be  a  sort  of  ideal 
summary  of  the  whole.  The  course  of  David's  reign 
was  not,  however,  as  yet  complete.  The  solemn  as- 
sembly convened  by  him  for  the  dedication  of  the 
materials  of  the  future  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviii.,  xxix.) 
would  naturally  call  forth  a  renewal  of  his  best  ef- 
forts to  glorify  the  God  of  Israel  in  psalms ;  and  to 
this  occasion  we  doubtless  owe  the  great  festal 
psalms  Ixv.-lxvii.,  Ixviii.,  containing  a  large  review 
of  the  past  history,  present  position,  and  prospective 
glories  of  God's  chosen  people.  The  supplications 
of  Ps.  Ixix.  suit  best  with  the  renewed  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  sedition  of  Adonijah.  Ps.  Ixxi.,  to 
which  Ps.  Ixx.,  a  fragment  of  a  former  psalm,  is  in- 
troductory, forms  David's  parting  strain.  Yet  that 
tb^  psalmody  of  Israel  may  not  seem  finally  to  ter- 
minate with  him,  the  glories  of  the  future  are  forth- 
with anticipated  by  his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii. — For  a  time 
the  single  psalm  of  Solomon  remained  the  only  ad- 
dition to  those  of  David.  If,  however,  religious 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be  not 
unreasonably  anticipated  from  the  great  assembly 
of  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.) ;  and  Ps.  1.  may  well  be 
assigned  to  a  descendant  of  "  Asaph  "  (comp.  §  2 
above)  on  that  occasion.  Of  another  revival  of 
psalmody  under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.)  Psalms 
xlvii.,  xlviii.,  were  the  fruits.  Ps.  xlv.  connects  it- 
self most  readily  with  the  splendors  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  reign.  After  psalmody  had  thus  definitely 
revived,  tliere  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
thenceforward  manifest  itself  in  seasons  of  anxiety, 
as  well  as  of  festivity  and  thanksgiving.  Hence  Ps. 
xlix.  Psalms  xlii.-xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  is  naturally 
rich  in  psalmody.  Psalms  xlvi.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi., 
connect  themselves  with  the  resistance  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Divine  destruction 
of  their  host.  We  are  now  brought  to  a  series  of 
psalms  of  peculiar  interest  (Ixxvii.-lxxxix.),  spring- 
ing out  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the 
separated  ten  tribes.  In  date  of  actual  composition 
they  commence  before  the  times  of  Hezekiah.  The 
earliest  is  probably  Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication  for  the 
Israelitish  people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  oppres- 
sion. Ps.  Ixxxi.  is  an  earnest  appeal  to  them ; 
Ixxxii.  a  stern  reproof  of  the  oppression  prevalent 
in  Israel  (Am.  iv.) ;  Ixxxiii.  a  prayer  for  deliverance 
from  the  confederacy  of  enemies  (Joel  iii. ;  Am.  i.); 
Ixxviii.,  probably  at  the  opening  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  reproves  the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  parable  of  the  nation's  earlier  rebellions, 
sets  forth  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  appointed 
centre  of  religious  worship  and  the  heir  of  David's 
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house  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Lord's  choice  ;  Ixxxiv. 
represents  the  thanks  and  prayers  of  the  northern 
pilgrims  coming  up,  for  the  first  time  in  250  years, 
to  celebrate  the  passover  in  Jerusalem ;  Ixxxv.  may 
well  be  the  thanksgiving  for  tlie  happy  restoration 
of  religion  then ;  Ixxvii.  the  lamentation  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  for  the  Captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  soon 
afterward ;  in  Ixxxvi.  the  king  himself  ("  David," 
see  §  2,  above)  and  in  Ixxxvii.  the  Levitcs  antici- 
pated the  future  welcome  of  all  the  Gentiles  into 
the  Church  of  God  ;  Ixxix.  may  be  a  picture  of  the 
evil  days  that  followed  through  Manasseh's  trans- 
gressions ;  and  in  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.  we  have  the 
pleadings  of  the  nation  with  God  in  Manasseh's 
captivity.  All  these  psalms  (except  Ixxxvi.)  are 
referred  by  their  superscriptions  to  the  Levite 
singers  ("  Asaph,"  see  above :  "  sons  of  Korah  "), 
and  thus  bear  witness  to  the  efforts  of  the  Lcvites 
to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of  the  chosen  nation. 
— The  captivity  of  Manasseh  himself  proved  to  be 
but  temporary ;  but  the  sentence  which  his  sins 
had  provoked  upon  Judah  aud  Jerusalem  still  re- 
mained to  be  executed,  and  precluded  the  hope  that 
God's  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after  such  an 
outpouring  of  His  judgments  as  the  nation  never 
yet  had  known.  Labor  and  sorrow  must  be  the  lot 
of  the  present  generation ;  through  these  mercy 
might  occasionally  gleam,  but  the  glory  which  was 
eventually  to  be  manifested  must  be  for  posterity 
alone.  The  psalms  of  Book  IV.  bear  generally  the 
impress  of  this  feeling.  Psalms  c".,  ciii.  ("  of  Da- 
vid," see  above)  readily  refer  themselves  to  Josiah 
as  their  author. — We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps.  cvii.  is 
the  opening  psalm  of  the  Return,  sung  probably  at 
the  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezr.  iii.).  The  en- 
suing Davidic  psalms  (cviii.-cx.)  may  well  be  ascribed 
to  Zerubbabel.  Ps.  cxviii.,  with  which  cxiv.-cxvii. 
(and  in  the  estimation  of  some  cxiii.  and  even  cxi., 
cxii.)  stand  connected,  was  sung  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  second  Temple.  We  here  pass 
over  the  questions  connected  with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a 
directly  historical  character  belongs  to  cxx.-cxxxiv., 
styled  in  our  A.  V.  "  Songs  of  Degrees."  (Degrees, 
SoxGS  OF.)  Internal  evidence  refers  these  to  the 
period  when  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah  were,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  enemy,  repairing  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  title  may  signify  "  Songs  of  goings 
up  upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms  being,  from  their 
brevit)-,  well  adapted  to  be  sung  by  the  workmen 
and  guards  while  engaged  in  their  respective  duties. 
Theodoret  thinks  the  "  Solomon  "  of  Ps.  cxxvii.  = 
Zerubbabel ;  more  probably  =  Nehemiah  (compare 
"  David  "  of  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  and  see 
above).  Psalms  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.  connect  them- 
selves with  the  fast  in  Neh.  ix.  Of  somewhat  ear- 
lier date,  it  may  be,  are  Ps.  cxxxvii.  and  the  ensu- 
ing Davidic  psalms.  Of  these,  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm 
of  the  new  birth  of  Israel,  from  the  womb  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  to  a  life  of  righteousness; 
cxl.-cxliii.  may  be  a  picture  of  the  trials  to  which 
the  unrestored  exiles  were  still  exposed  in  the 
realms  of  the  Gentiles.  Henceforward,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  close  of  the  Psalter,  its  strains  rise  in 
cheerfulness  ;  and  it  fittingly  terminates  with  Psalms 
cxlvii.-cl.,  which  were  probably  sung  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  thanksgiving  procession  of  Neh.  xii., 
after  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  completed.  (Aijeleth  Shahar;  Alamoth; 
Al-taschith  ;  (Jittith  ;  Higgaion  ;  Jeduthun  ;  Jo- 

NATH-ELEM  RECHOKtM  ;     MaHALATH  ;     MaHALATII    Le- 

ANSOTH  ;  Maschil  ;  MiCHTAM ;  Music  ;  MusiCAr.  In- 
struments ;    Mutii-labben  ;    Neginah  ;    Neginoth  ; 
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Nehiloth  ;  Selau  ;    Sueminith  ;   Shiggaion  ;   Sho- 

SHANNIM  ;  SHOSnANNIM-KDCTH  ;  ShUSHAN-EDUTH.) 4. 

Moral  Characteristics  of  llie  Psalms.  Foremost 
among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the  universal 
recourse  to  communion  with  God  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  1,  &c.). 
Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  the  psalm- 
ist everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than  in  himself 
(Ixxvii.).  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  his 
view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be  true  and 
vivid.  The  Psalter  describes  God  as  He  is :  it 
glows  with  testimonies  to  His  power  and  providence, 
His  love  and  faithfulness.  His  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness ;  it  correspondingly  testifies  against  every  form 
of  idol  which  men  would  substitute  in  the  living 
God's  place.  The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the 
perfections  of  God  :  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of 
worshipping  Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adora- 
tion of  His  perfections.  They  encourage  all  out- 
ward rites  and  means  of  worship.  Among  these 
they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  worshipper's  consecration  of  him- 
self to  God's  service  (iv.,  v.,  xxvii.,  li.).  But  not 
the  less  do  they  repudiate  the  outward  rite  when 
separated  from  that  which  it  was  designed  to  ex- 
press (xl.,  li.,  Ixix.).  Similar  depth  is  observable  in 
the  view  taken  by  the  psalmists  of  human  sin.  In 
regard  to  the  Law,  the  psalmist,  while  warmly  ac- 
knowledging its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  cannot 
so  effectually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exertions  as 
to  preserve  him  from  error  (xix.,  li.,  cxix.).  The 
Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty  of  in- 
structing others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (xxxii., 
xxxiv.,  li.).  They  indirectly  enf<)rce  the  duty  of 
love,  even  to  our  enemies  (vii.  4,  xxxv.  13,  cix.  4). 
On  the  other  hand,  they  imprecate,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  judgments   of  God   on   transgressors." 

'■'  Wfi  msy  condemn  the  Ir.ipre''atory  Psalms,  because — 
(3.)  Wc  overlonk  the  benevolent  temper  which  character- 
ized the  writers  of  the  O.  T..  and  was  eminently  con- 
spiciinns  in  David,  the  author  of  the  sternest  songs  (Lev. 
XIX.  17.  18:  Dent.  xxii.  6.  7;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2  ff. ;  2  Sam.  i. 
19-27,  xvi.  10  flf. ;  Prov.  xxiv.  17. 18.  29,  &c.).  (b.)  We  fail 
to  reco'jTiize  the  sentiments  of  justice  breathed  forth  by 
the  N.  T.  writers,  and  particnlarly  hv  Christ  Himself  (Mat. 
xi.  30  ff..  xxiii.  13  ff. ;  Mk.  lii.  5 ;  Acts  viii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22:  Gal.  i.  8,  9.  v.  12:  2  Tim.  5v.  14:  Heh.  x.  2G-31.  xii. 
25,  29;  Rev.  vi.  10,  Ac.).  (<r.)  We  are  inclined  to  overlook 
the  peculiar  cenins  of  their  authors— to  interpret  an  an- 
cient and  an  Oriental  poet  as  we  would  interpret  a  modem 
and  Occidental  essayist  (compare  Is.  Ixii.  5,  <fcc.).  (d.)  We 
re^rd  them  a«  teacfiinj  some  proposition  which  we  infer 
from  them,  and  to  exalt  the  incidental  fact  which  we  think 
to  he  involved  in  them  above  the  grand  aim  which  they 
obviously  propiose  for  themselves.  Thus  the  psalmist's 
enireati'i  in  Ps.  xxviii.  4  may  have  reference  only  to  the 
temporal  discomfiture  of  men  who  were  nuisances  to 
society,  thonsh  his  ivords  may  seem  to  fly  bevond  this 
mark,  (e.l  We  overlook  their  inspiration.  When  it  is 
revealed  to  men  that  a  particular  smner  has  been  aban- 
doned by  Jehovah,  they  nave  a  rijrht  to  adopt  such  a  mode 
of  speech  with  regard  tn  the  reprobated  one,  as  we  have 
no  risht  to  orininate  in  reference  to  a  sinner  whom  we 
may  gimplv  conjecture  to  have  been  thus  abandoned.  We 
may  not  devnse  for  ourselves  a  peculiarity  of  style,  which 
may  yet  be  fitly  prescribed  by  heavenly  wisdom  for  other 
penmen.  (/.)  We  imagine  all  of  them  mnst  be  explained 
on  one  and' the  same  principle.  Difterent  sonzs  and  dlf- 
ferenf  parti  of  the  sanw  nonq  mav  be  justifiable  on  dif- 
'fer(!nt  <jroiinds  :  and  a  statement  proving  some  one  verse 
of  a  Psalm  to  be  correct  may  be  inapplicable  to  some 
other.  Thus  some  threatenings  may  have  been  uttered 
witli  a  tacit  condition,  "if  he  turn  not"  (compare  Ps.  vii. 
9. 11. 12) :  the  imprecations  on  the  Jews  must  be  explained 
differently  from  those  on  the  Gentiles,  for  whom  the  gen- 
eral atonement  had  not  been  distinctly  made  known,  &c. 
—The  Imprecatory  Psalms  illustrate— (1.)  The  fact  that 
there  are  times  when  a  man.  as  a  single  individual,  and 
for  his  own  personal  advantage,  should  not  resist  his  ene- 
mies, and  BtiU  may  resist  them  as  he  is  Identified  with 
the  public  and  in  union  with  God  flix.  2,  4,  13.  16,  Ixxxiii. 
S-6,  12-18,  cxxxix.  21,  22,  &x..\    (2.)  The  principle  that 
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This  brings  us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  faith  of  tlie 
psalmists  in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds  (xxxvii.,  &c.). — 5.  Prophetical 
Character  of  the  Psalms.  The  moral  struggle  be- 
tween godliness  and  ungodliness,  so  vividly  depicted 
in  the  Psalms,  culminates,  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the 
life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  upon  earth.  The 
Psalms  themselves  definitely  anticipated  this  culmi- 
nation. At  least  three  psalms  may  be  termed  di- 
rectly and  exclusively  Messianic  (ii.,  xlv.,  ex.,  per- 
haps Ixxii.).  It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms 
stood,  in  their  prophetical  significance,  absolutely 
alone  among  the  rest :  the  more  so,  as  Ps.  ii.  forms 
part  of  the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter, 
and  would,  as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  did  not 
its  general  theme  virtually  extend  itself  over  those 
which  follow,  in  which  the  interest  generally  centres 
in  the  figure  of  the  suppliant  or  worshipper  himself 
And  hence  the  impossibility  of  viewing  the  psalms 
generally,  notwithstanding  the  historical  dra|:)ery  in 
which  they  are  outwardly  clothed,  as  simply  the 
past  devotions  of  the  historical  David  or  the  his- 
torical Israel.  All  the  psalms  of  a  personal  rather 
than  of  a  national  character  are  marked  in  the 
superscriptions  with  the  name  of  David,  as  proceed- 
ing either  from  David  himself  or  from  one  of  his 
descendants.  It  results  from  this,  that  while  the 
Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal,  partly  national, 
the  Levitic  psalms  are  uniformly  national.  It  thus 
follows  that  only  those  psaluiists  who  were  types  of 
Christ  by  external  office  and  lineage  as  well  as  by 
inward  piety  were  charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set 
forth  beforehand,  in  Christ's  own  name  and  person, 
the  sufferings  that  awaited  Him  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow.  The  national  hymns  of  Israel  »re 
indeed  also  prospective;  but  in  general  they  antici- 
pate rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  Ibe 
Christian  Church  than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 
(Messiah  ;  Old  Testament,  B  ;  Prophet.)  Pas- 
sages from  the  Psalms  are  quoted  or  embodied 
in  the  N,  T.  more  than  seventy  times.  Old  Testa- 
ment, C. 

*  Psal'ter  [sawl-]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  the  Book  of  Psalms. 


private  individuals,  as  nich.  ought  not  to  satis^fy  their 
retributive  sentiments  by  inflicting  evil  on  transgressors ; 
but  ought  to  invoke  the  administrator  of  law  to  do  what 
the  general  good  requires,  in  satisfying  this  sentiment  (v. 
10,  ixxvi.  8,  9:  compare  Rom.  xili.  1  ff.,  Ac).  (8.)  The 
duty  of  acquiescing  in  the  evils  inflicted  upon  a  fellow- 
being,  when  these  are  the  minor  evils,  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  the  larger  (Ps.  cix.  4  ft".).  (4.)  The  principle 
that  while  we  may  grieve  over  an  event,  viewed  in  one 
aspect,  that  of  involving  certain  calamities,  we  may  rejoice 
in  the  same  event,  viewed  in  a  dift'erent  aspect,  that  of  in- 
volving transcendent  blessings.  The  success  of  the  up- 
right is  the  defeat  of  the  wicked  (Ex.  sv.  1 :  Ps.  vii.  15, 
16.  xxxv.  8,  lii.  6,  Iviii.  11.  cxxxvii.  7-9 :  compare  Mat. 
XXV.  31-41 ;  Rev.  xviii.  20-21,  Ac).  (6.)  The  principle 
that  we  mav  pray  for  a  complex  event  when  tlie  lilcssioM 
involved  in  it  are  vivldlv  seen  to  be  far  greater  than  the 
evils  incidental  to  it :  w'hen  the  evils  are  vividly  seen  to 
be  Buch  as  cannot  be  avoided,  even  if  we  do  entreat  God 
to  avert  them  :  and  when  the  blessings  are  vividly  seen  to 
be  such  as  may  be  gained,  in  ftiller  measure,  if  we  pray 
for  them  than  if  we  refuse  to  prav.  We  do  not  pray  for 
the  evils  unavoidably  Incident  to  the  blessings,  but  for  the 
blessings  only,  and  for  them  as  clearly  overbalancing  the 
unavoidable  evils  (Ps.  xxxv.  5-10.  cxliii.  12,  Ac).  (6.) 
The  principle  that  in  particular  emergencies  wc  may  give 
an  unqualified  statement  of  one  truth,  provided  that  In 
other  emergencies  we  give  an  unqualified  stutemeut  of  i 
the  antithetic  truth.  The  Imprecatory  Psalms  are  shining 
delineations  of  the  justice  that  punishes  the  heathen,  bul 
do  not  sketch,  with  equal  brilliancy,  the  grace  that  offer*  , 
an  atonement  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  Yet  they  have  i 
their  proper  place  in  the  Bible  and  in  God's  syftem  aa 
truly  as  tlie  calm  sentiments  of  the  Redeemer.  Justice  I 
as  well  as  mercy  is  involved  in  a  complete  love.  (Abridged 
from  Prof.  K.  A.  Park's  article  in  B.  S.  xiz.  \m  ff.)  I 
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(Sec  above.) — Psalter  of  Solomon  ;  see  Solomon, 
VII. 

Psal'ter-y  (fr.  Gr.,  see  below).  The  psaltery  was 
a  stringed  instrument  of  music  to  accompany  the 
voice.  The  Heb.  twbel,  or  nebel,  is  uniformly  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  except  in  Is.  v.  12,  xiv.  11, 
xxii.  21  margin,  and  Am.  v.  23,  vL  5,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated viol.  The  ancient  viol  was  a  six-stringed  guit- 
ar. In  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the 
Hebrew  word  is  rendered  "  lute."  This  instrument 
resembled  the  guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone,  be- 
ing larger,  and  having  a  convex  back,  somewhat 
like  the  vertical  section  of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly 
resembling  that  of  a  pear.  These  three  instru- 
ments, the  psaltery  or  sautry,  the  viol,  and  the  lute, 
are  frequently  associated  in  the  old  English  poets, 
and  were  clearly  instruments  resembling  each  other, 
though  still  different.  The  Gr.  psallerion,  from 
which  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  a  stringed  in- 
strument played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  plec- 
trum or  quill.  The  LXX.  renders  the  Heb.  nsbel  or 
nd>el  by  the  Gr.  psalterion  in  Neh.  xii.  27,  &c. ; 
organon  (  =  instrument ;  Osgan)  in  Am.  v.  23,  vi. 
5  ;  and  nabla  in  1  Sam.  x.  5,  &c.  Josephus  appears 
to  have  regarded  the  Gr.  nabla  =:  Heb.  nebel.  He 
tells  us  that  the  difference  between  the  kinura 
(Heb.  cin»6r,  A.  V.  "harp")  and  the  nabla  was, 
that  the  former  had  ten  strings  and  was  played  with 
the  plectrum,  the  latter  had  twelve  notes  and  was 
played  with  the  hand.  We  have  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  nabla  =  nfbel ;  and  that  the  nabla  = 
psalterion  appears  from  the  Glossary  of  Philoxenus. 
Of  the  psaltery  among  tiie  Greeks  one  kind  had 
only  two  or  three  strings,  the  other  as  many  as 
twanty,  but  sometimes  only  five.  Both  Isidorus 
and  Cassiodorus  describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular 
in  shape,  like  the  Greek  delta  (A),  with  the  sound- 
ing-board above  the  strings,  which  were  struck 
downward.  The  nebel  or  Hebrew  "  psaltery  "  was 
probably  of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in  his 
note  on  Is.  xxii.  24,  difiFering  from  each  other  both 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and  the 
number  of  the  strings.  The  nebel  ^dsor  (A.  V. 
"psaltery  and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,"  Ps. 
xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  8  [Heb.  4],  cxliv.  9)  appears  to  have 
been  an  instrument  of  the  psaltery  kind  which  had 
ten  strings,  and  was  of  a  trapezium  shape,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  (Musical  Isstrcmexts,  3.) 
The  "  psaltery "  is  associated  with  religious  ser- 
vices (1  Sam.  X.  5 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  Chr.  xiii.  8,  xv. 
16,  20,  28 ;  2  Chr.  v.  12,  xx.  28,  xxix.  25 ;  Neh.  xii. 
27;  Ps  xxxiii.  2,  Ixxi.  22,  &c.),  but  it  had  its  part 
abo  in  private  festivities,  and  was  associated  with 
banquets  and  luxurious  indulgence  (Is.  v.  12,  xiv. 
11,  xxii.  24 ;  Am.  vi.  5).  The  psalteries  of  David 
were  made  of  cypress  (2  Sara.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solo- 
mon of  algum  or  almug  trees  (1  K.  x.  12 ;  2  Chr. 
ix.  11).  Among  the  instruments  of  the  band  which 
played  before  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  on 
the  plains  of  Dura,  we  again  meet  with  the  "  psal- 
tery" (Dan.  iii.  5,  10,  15),  Chal.  penanteAn,  ap- 
parently merely  a  modification  of  the  Gr.  jmalterion. 

*  Ptol-e-maens  [tol-e-me'us]  (L.).  Ptolemee  and 
Ptolemecs  ;  Ptoi-emv. 

*  Ptol-e-ma'is  [tol-]  (Gr.,  named  fr.  Ptolemy)  = 
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Ptol'e-mee,  and  Ptol-e-me'ns  [tol-]  (L.  P/olemceus 
=  Ptolemy^  1.  "  The  son  of  Dorymenes  "  (1  Mc. 
m.  38 ;  2  Mc.  iv.  45) ;  a  courtier  who  possessed 
great  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was 
induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause  of  Mene- 
laus  (iv.  45-50),  and  was  afterward  active  in  forcing 


the  Jews  to  apostatize  (vi.  8).  He  took  part  in  the 
great  expedition  which  Lysias  organized  against 
Judas  (1  Mc.  iii.  38).— 2.  Son  of  Agesarchus,  a  Me- 
galopolitan  ;  surnamed  Macron,  governor  of  Cyprus 
during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  lie 
afterward  deserted  the  Egyptian  service  to  join  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes.  He  stood  high  in  the  favor  oi 
Antiochus,  and  received  from  him  the  government 
of  Phenicia  and  Celosyria  (2  Mc.  viii.  8,  x.  11,  12). 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  his  concilia- 
tory policy  toward  the  Jews  brought  him  into  suspi- 
cion at  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his  government, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace  poisoned  him- 
self about  B.  c.  164  (x.  13).— 3.  Son  of  Abubus  ;  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee  (Maccabees),  and  being  in- 
vested with  the  government  of  the  district  of  Jeri- 
cho, formed  the  design  of  usurping  the  sovereignty 
of  Judea.  With  this  view  he  treacherously  mur- 
dered Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  (1  Mc.  xvi.  11- 
16);  but  John  Hyrcauus  received  timely  intimation 
of  his  design,  and  escaped.  Hyrcanus  afterward 
besieged  him  in  his  stronghold  of  Docus,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Sabbatical 
year,  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape  to  Zeno 
Cotylas,  prince  of  Philadelphia. — 4.  A  citizen  of 
Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysimachus  l,the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Esther  (Esth.  xi.  l).-^5.  PtoiIemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor (1.  c.  [so  Mr.  Westcott] ;  1  Mc.  i.  18,  x.  51 
ff.,  xi.  1  ff. ;  2  Mc.  i.  10,  iv.  21).— 6.  Son  of  Dosith- 
Eus  (Esth.  xi.  1).     Ptolemy. 

PtOl'e-Biy  [tol-]  (L.  Plolemceus,  fr.  Gr.  PloJemaios 
=  warlike),  the  dynastic  name  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Egypt,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  ; 
in  A.  V.  "  Ptolemee  "  and  "  Ptolemeus  "  (see  Alex- 
andria ;  Dispersion,  Jews  of  the  ;  Hellenist  ; 
Philosophy). — 1.  Ptol'e-my  I.  So'ter  (Gr.  Saviour), 
known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low 
rank,  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  an  il- 
legitimate son  of  Philip  1.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  at 
whose  death,  foreseeing  the  necessary  subdivision 
of  the  empire,  he  secured  for  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  where  he  proceeded  at  once  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  kingdom  (b.  c.  323).  He  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  b.  c.  283.  Ptolemy  Soter  is  described 
very  briefly  in  Dan.  xi.  5  ("  the  king  of  the  south  ") 
as  one  of  those  who  should  receive  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  when  it  was  "  divided  toward  the 
four  winds  of  heaven."  In  one  of  his  expeditions 
into  Syria,  probably  b.  c.  320,  Ptolemy  treacherously 
occupied  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath.  He  carried 
many  Jews  and  Samaritans  captive  to  Alexandria, 
but  gave  them  full  citizenship  there.  Afterward 
many  Jews  voluntarilv  emigrated  to  Egypt. — 2« 
Ptol'e-my  II.  Phil-a-def  phns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  fond  of 
his  brother),  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  I.,  v/as  made 
king  two  years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the  ir- 
regular succession.  The  conflict  between  Egypt 
and  Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas. 
"  But  in  the  end  of  years  they  [the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt]  joined  themselves  toffei/icr  [in  friend- 
ship]. Jfhr  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south  [Bere- 
nice, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus]  came 
[as  bride]  to  tlie  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus  II.], 
to  make  an  agreement''''  (so  Mr.  Westcott,  using  for 
history  the  language  of  Dan.  xi.  6).  The  unhappy 
issue  of  this  marriage  is  noticed  under  Antiochus 
II.     The  liberal  encouragement  which  Ptolemy  be- 
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stowed  on  literature  and  science  gave  birth  to  a 
new  school  of  writers  and  thinkers.  (Alexandria  ; 
Philosophy;  Septcagint.)  It  was  inipo!:sible  that 
the  Jew,  who  was  now  become  as  true  a  citizen  of 
the  world  as  the  Greek,  should  remain  passive  in 
the  conflict  of  opinions.  From  this  time  the  Jew 
was  familiarized  with  the  great  types  of  Western 
literature,  and  in  some  degree  aimed  at  imitating 
them.  An  elder  Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a 
long  hexameter  poem.  Another  epic  poem,  "  on 
the  Jews,"  was  written  by  Thcodotus.  The  work 
of  Aristobclcs  1  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Law 
was  a  still  more  important  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as  forming 
the  groundwork  of  later  allegories.  A  second  time 
and  in  a  new  fashion  Egypt  disciplined  a  people  of 
God.  It  first  impressed  upon  a  nation  the  firm 
unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnected 
a  matured  people  with  the  world  from  which  it 
had  been  called  out. — 3.  Ptole-my  III.  £a-er'ge-tes 
[je-teez]  (Gr.  benefactor),  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  and  brother  of  Berenice  the  wife  of  As- 
TiocHCS  II.  The  repudiation  and  murder  of  his  sis- 
ter fiirnished  him  with  an  occasion  for  invading  Syria 
(about  B.  c.  246).  He  "stood  up,  a  branch  out  of 
her  Mock  [sprung  from  the  same  parents]  in  his 

i father's]  estate;  and  set  himself  at  [the  head  of] 
is  army,  and  came  against  the  fortrtsses  of  tfie 
king  of  the  north  [Antiochus],  and  dealt  against 
them  and  prevailed "  (so  Mr.  Westcott,  as  above ; 
Dan.  xi.  7).  He  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as 
Antioch,  and  then  eastward  to  Babylon,  but  was  re- 
called to  Egypt  by  tidings  of  seditions  there.  His 
success  was  brilliant  and  complete.  "  He  carried 
captive  into  Egypt  the  gods  [of  the  conquered  nations] 
Kith  their  molten  images,  and  with  their  precious  ve&v's 
of  silver  and  gold'^  (xi.  8).  This  capture  of  sacred 
trophies,  which  included  the  recovery  of  images 
taken  from  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  earned  for  the  king 
the  name  Eckrgetes — recorded  in  the  inscriptions 
which  he  set  up  at  Adule  in  memory  of  his  achieve- 
ments. After  his  return  to  Egypt  (about  b.  c.  243) 
he  suffered  a  great  part  of  the  conquered  provinces 
to  fall  again  under  the  power  of  Seleucus.  But  the 
attempts  which  Seleucus  made  to  attack  Egypt  ter- 
minated disastrously  to  himself.  He  first  collected 
a  fleet  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a 
storm  ;  and  then,  as  if  by  some  judicial  infatuation, 
"  he  came  against  the  realm  of  the  king  of  the  south, 
and  [being  defeated]  returned  to  his  oimi  land  [to  An- 
tioch] "  (xi.  9).  After  this,  Ptolemy  "  desisted  some 
years  from  [attacking]  the  king  of  the  north  "  (xi.  8). 
The  remainder  of  his  reign  seems  to  have  been 
spent  chiefly  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire. His  policy  toward  the  Jews  was  like  that  of 
his  predecessors. — 4.  Ptol'e-my  IV>  Plil-!ttp'a-t«r 
(Gr.  ^in^  his  father,  spoken  ironically).  After  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes  the  line  of  the  Ptole- 
mies rapidly  degenerated.  Ptolemy  Philopator,  his 
eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree sensual,  effeminate,  and  debased.  But  exter- 
nally his  kingdom  retained  its  power  and  splendor ; 
and  when  circumstances  forced  him  to  action,  Ptol- 
emy himself  showed  ability  not  unworthy  of  his 
race.  The  description  of  the  campaign  of  Raphia 
(r.  c.  217)  in  Daniel  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his 
character  (so  Mr,  Westcott,  as  above).  "  The  sons 
of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Astiochps  the 
Great]  were  stirred  up,  atid  asxembled  a  multitude  of 
great  forces  ;  and  one  of  them  [Antiochus]  came  and 
overftowed  and  passed  through  [even  to  Pclusium] ; 
and  he  returned  [troxa  Seleucia,  to  which  he  had  re- 


tired during  a  faithless  truce]  ;  andtliey  [Antiochus 
and  Ptolemy]   were  stirred  up  [in  war]  even  to  his 

t Antiochus']  fortress.  And  the  king  of  the  south 
Ptolemy  Philopator]  was  moved  with  choler,  and  came 
forth  and  fought  with  him  [at  Raphia]  ;  and  he  set 
forth  a  great  mul'iiude  ;  and  the  multitude  was  qiven 
into  his  hand  [to  lead  to  battle]  ;  and  the  mullititde 
raised  itself  [proudly  for  the  conflict],  aiid  his  heart 
was  lifted  up,  and  he  cast  down  te»i  thousands  (comp. 
Polybius,  V.  86),  but  he  was  not  vigorons^^  [to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12  ;  compare 
Polybius,  V.  62,  66,  86,'  and  3  Mc.  i.  1-5).  Af\er  thi.< 
decisive  success,  Ptolemy  Philopator  visited  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Syria,  and  among  others,  Jeru- 
salem. After  offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in 
the  Temple,  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 
A  sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  design  ;  but  when 
he  returned  to  Alexandria  he  determined  to  inflict 
on  the  Alexandrine  Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  dis- 
appointment. (Maccabees,  Books  of.  III.)  He 
died  b.  c.  205,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  child, 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  then  only  four  or  five  years 
old. — 5.  Ptel'e-Biy  V.  E-piph'a-nes  [e-pifa-neez]  (Gr. 
=  illustrious).  His  reign  was  a  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had  for  some 
time  divided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture 
in  the  struggles  which  marked  his  minority.  (Ax- 
TiocHCS  THE  Great  ;  Omas  5.)  In  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Daniel,  "  The  robbers  of  the  people  exalted 
themselves  to  establish  the  vision  "  (so  Mr.  Westcott, 
as  above;  Dan.  xi.  14).  The  accession  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  confusion  of  a  disputed  regency  furnished 
an  opportunity  for  foreign  invasion.  "  Many  stood 
up  against  the  king  of  the  south  "  under  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  PhiUp  III.  of  Macedonia,  who  formed 
a  league  to  dismember  his  kingdom.  "  So  the  king 
of  the  north  [Antiochus]  came,  and  cast  up  a  mount, 
and  took  the  most  fenced  city  [Sidon],  arid  the  armx 
of  the  south  did  not  withstand"  [at  Paneas,  b.  c.  198] 
(xL  14,  15).  The  Romans  interfered,  and  in  order 
to  retain  the  provinces  of  Celosyria,  Phenicia,  and 
Judea,  Antiochus  "gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daughter 
Cleopatra]  a  young  maiden  "  [as  his  betrothed  wife] 
(xi.  17).  But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially 
succeeded.  After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  (b.  c.  193),  Cleopatra  did  "  not  stand  on 
his  inde,"  but  supported  her  husband  in  maintaining 
the  alliance  with  Rome.  The  disputed  provinces, 
however,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Antiochus ; 
and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  when  preparing  an  ex- 
pedition to  recover  them  from  Selelcls,  the  suces 
sor  of  Antiochus,  b.  c.  181.— 6.  PUle-By  V'l.  Phll- 
O-mt'toriGv.  fond  o/his  miAher).  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes",  his  wife  Cleopatra  held  the  re- 
gency for  her  young  son,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and 
preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she  died,  a.  c.  178. 
The  government  then  fell  into  unworthy  hands,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Syria  (compare  2: 
Mc.  iv.  21).  Antiochi-s  Epiphanes  seems  to  have 
made  the  claim  a  pretext  for  invading  Egypt.  Ptol 
emy's  genei-als  were  defeated  near  Pelusium,  prob- 
ably at  the  close  of  b.  c.  171  (1  Mc.  i.  16  ff.);  and 
the  next  year  Antiochus,  having  secured  the  young 
king's  person,  reduced  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt 
(compare  2  Mc.  v.  1 ).  Meanwhile  Ptolemy  Euercetes 
II.,  also  called  Physcon,  younger  brother  of  I'tolemy 
Philometor,  assumed  the  supreme  power  at  Alex 
andria ;  and  Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  recov- 
ering tlie  crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria. 
b.  c.  169.  But  his  selfish  designs  were  apparent  d 
the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and  Antiochus  was 
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obliged  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  they  made.  But  he  prepared  for  an- 
other invasion  of  Egypt,  and  was  already  approach- 
ing Alexandria,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Roman 
embassy  led  by  Caius  Popillius  Laenas,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  senate,  insisted  on  his  imme- 
diate retreat  (b.  c.  168),  a  command  which  the  late 
victory  at  Pydna  made  it  impossible  to  disobey. 
These  campaigns,  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  visits  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem  in  b.  c. 
170  and  168,  are  briefly  described  in  Dan.  xi.  25-30. 
After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Philometor 
was  for  some  time  occupied  in  resisting  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attempts 
to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  which 
was  allotted  to  him.  Having  effectuilly  put  down 
these  attempts,  he  turned  his  attention  again  to 
Syria.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Antiochds  Ecpa- 
TOR  he  seems  to  have  supported  Philip  3  against 
the  regent  Lysias  (compare  2  Mc.  ix.  29).  After 
the  murder  of  Eupator  by  Demetrius  I.,  Philometor 
espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival 
claimant  to  the  throne,  because  Demetrius  had 
made  an  attempt  on  Cyprus  ;  and  when  Alexander 
had  defeated  and  slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the 
overtures  which  he  made,  and  gave  liim  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra  in  marriage  (b.  c.  150:  1  Mc.  x.  51- 
68).  But,  according  to  1  Mc.  xi.  1,  10,  &c.,  the  al- 
liance was  not  made  in  good  faith,  but  only  to  se- 
cure possession  of  Syria.  According  to  others, 
Alexander  himself  maJe  a  treacherous  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Ptolemy  (compare  1  Mc.  xi.  10),  which 
caused  him  to  transfer  his  support  to  Demetrius 
II.,  to  whom  also  he  gave  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  taken  from  Alexander.  The  whole  of  Syria 
was  quickly  subdued,  and  he  was  crowned  at  An- 
tioch  king  of  Egypt  and  Asia  (xi.  13).  Alexander 
made  an  effort  to  recover  his  crown,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and 


shortly  afterward  put  to  death  in  Arabia.  But 
Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.  He  fell 
from  his  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  a  few 
days  (xi.  18),  B.  c.  145.  Ptolemy  Philometor  is  the 
last  king  of  Egypt  noticed  in  the  Apocrypha,  and 
his  reign  was  marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the 
temple  at  Leontopolis.  The  consecration  of  a  new 
centre  of  worship  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
political  barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Pales- 
tinian Jews.  (Alexandria  ;  Onias  5.)  Henceforth 
the  nation  was  again  divided.  The  date  of  the 
building  of  this  temple  at  Leontopolis  may  per- 
haps be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war  with  Ptolemy  Physcon  (about  b.  c.  154).  In 
Palestine  the  erection  of  this  second  temple  was 
not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  erected  were  evidently  accepted  as  in  some 
degree  an  excuse  for  the  irregular  worship.  The 
Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leontopolis  was 
the  immediate  religious  centre,  was  formed  of  vari- 
ous elements  and  at  ditferent  times.  The  settle- 
ments under  the  Greek  sovereigns,  though  the  most 
important,  were  by  no  means  the  first.  In  the  later 
times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  many  "  trusted  in 
Egypt,"  and  took  refuge  there  (Jer.  xliii.  6,  7).  This 
colony,  formed  against  the  command  of  God,  was 
devoted  to  complete  destruction  (xliv.  27),  but 
probably  the  Persiiins,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as 
the  Ptolemies,  encouraged  the  settlements  of  Jews 
in  Egypt  to  keep  in  check  the  native  population. — 
The  following  table  by  Mr.  Westcott  gives  the  de- 
scent of  the  royal  line  of  the  Ptolemies  as  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  Biblical  history.  The  sign  (=) 
in  this  table  denotes  marriage  of  those  between 
whom  it  stands,  and  in  several  cases  marks  this 
connection  between  brother  and  sister.  The  numer- 
als (1,  2,  3,  &c.)  point  out  those  belonging  to  the 
family  by  birth. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE   OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

1.  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  (son  of  Lagus)  (about  b.  c.  323-285). 


ArslnoS  (daughter  of  Lysimachus)  =  2.  P.  11.  Phtladelphus  (b.  c.  285-247)  =•  (second  wife)    3.  ArsinoS. 


4.  P.  m.  EUBBGETBS  (b.  c.  247-222). 


5.  Berenice  =  Antiochus  II. 


6.  P.  TV.  Phh-opatob  (b.  o.  222-205)  =  7.  Arsinog 


8.  P.  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  205-181)  =  Cleopatra  (daughter  of  Antiochus  III.). 


9.  P.  VI.  Philometor 
(U.  c.  181-146), 
=  Cleopatra  (11). 


10.  P.  Vn.  EuERGETES  n.  (Physcon) 
(B.  c.  171-14&-117) 


=  11.  Cleopatra  [compare  No.  9]. 
=  (second  wife)  Cleopatra  (14). 


19.  Cleopatra 
Alexander  Balas. 
=  Demetrius  II. 


'.  E 


13.  P.  Eupator 


14.  Cleopatra 


15.  P.  Vm.  Soter  II. 
(B.  0.  118-81). 


Pu'a  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Phutah  or  Puah  2,  the  son  of 
Issachar  (Xum.  xxvi.  23) ;  ancestor  of  the  Puxites. 

Pn'ah  (Heb.  mouth?  Gcs. ;  see  Xo.  3  below).  1. 
Father  of  Tola,  a  man  of  Issachar,  and  Judge  of 
Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1).— 2.  Son  of  Is- 
sachar (1  Chr.  vii.  1);  =  Phuvah  and  Pua. — S. 
(Heb.  moulh,  or  (so  Sim.)  splendid,  Ges.).  One  of 
the  two  midvvives  whom  Pharaoh  commanded  to  kill 
the  Hebrew  male  children  afler  their  birth  (Ex.  i. 
16).  The  A.  V.  calls  them  "  Hebrew  midwives  ;  " 
but  the  original  may  be  translated  "  the  midwives 


of  the  Hebrew  women."  The  two,  Shiphrah  and 
Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and  rep- 
resentatives of  their  profession.  Mr.  Wright  (with 
Josephus,  Henry  Ayre,  &c.)  supposes  them  Egyp- 
tians ;  Bush,  Scott,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto), 
&c.,  regard  them,  with  the  A.  V.,  as  Hebrews ;  and 
a  Jewish  tradition  makes  Shiphrah  =  Jochebed, 
and  Puah  =:  Miriam. 

*  Po-bas'tnm  (fr.  Egyptian)  =  Pi-beseth  (Ez,  xxx. 
lY  margin). 

Pnb'll-can  (fr.  L.  publicanus  ;  Gr.  teldnea;  see  be 
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low).  The  class  thus  designated  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  employed  as  collectors  of  the  Roman 
revenue.  The  Roman  senate  found  it  convenient, 
at  a  period  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  farm  the  direct  taxks  (L.  vecligalia) 
and  the  customs  or  imposts  (L.  jx>rtoria)  to  capital- 
ists who  undertook  to  pay  a  giver,  sum  into  the 
treasury  (L.  in  p'iblicnm),  and  so  received  the  n;ime 
of  publitMni  =  publicans.  Contracts  of  this  kind 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  knights  (L,  equi- 
Uk),  as  the  richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  went  beyond  the  means  of  any  indi- 
vidual capitalist,  and  a  joint-stock  company  was 
formed,  with  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  ap- 
pointed by  them,  acting  as  managing  director  (L. 
magitter  =  master).  Under  this  officer,  who  resided 
commonly  at  Rome,  transacting  the  business  of  the 
company,  paying  profits  to  the  partners  and  the 
like,  were  the  sub-magistri  (L.  =  sub-masters.,  or  dej)- 
uties)  living  in  the  provinces.  Under  them,  in  like 
manner,  were  the  collectors  (L.  poriitores),  the  actual 
custom-house  officers,  who  examined  each  bale  of 
goods  exported  or  imported,  assessed  its  value  more 
or  less  arbitrarily,  w^rote  out  the  ticket,  and  enforced 
payment.  The  latter  were  commonly  natives  of  the 
province  in  which  they  were  stationed,  as  being 
brought  daily  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  Gr.  teldne.i,  pi.  ieldnai,  which  ety- 
mologically  might  =  the  publicani  or  publicans  prop- 
erly so  called,  popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T.  exclu- 
sively, =  the  portitores  or  collectori>.  The  publicani 
were  thus  an  important  section  of  the  knights  or 
equestrian  order.  The  system  was,  however,  essen- 
tially vicious.  The  publicani  were  banded  together 
to  support  each  other's  interest,  and  at  once  re- 
sented and  defied  all  interfertnce.  They  demanded 
severe  laws,  and  put  every  such  law  into  execution. 
They  CTicouraged  their  agents,  the  collectors  or  por- 
iitores (the  "  publicans  "  of  the  A.  V.),  in  the  most 
vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy 
was  all  but  impossible.  The  popular  feeling  ran 
strong  even  against  the  equestrian  capitalists.  The 
underlings  overcharged  whenever  they  had  an  op- 
portunity (Lk.  iii.  13).  They  brought  false  charges 
of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting  hush-money 
(xix.  8).  They  detained  and  opened  letters  on  mere 
Buspiciou,  It  was  the  basest  of  all  livelihoods.  All 
this  was  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill-favor 
everywhere.  In  Judea  and  Galilee  there  were  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  employment 
brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the  Jewish 
character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many  Jews  as  to 
the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  at  all 
made  matters  worse.  The  scribes  who  discussed 
the  question  (Mat.  xxii.  15),  for  the  most  part  an- 
swered it  in  the  negative.  (Jcdas  of  Galilee.)  In 
addition  to  their  other  faults,  accordingly,  the 
"  Publicans  "  of  the  N.  T.  were  regarded  as  traitors 
and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  heathen,  willing  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
They  were  classed  with  sinners  (ix.  11,  xi.  19),  with 
harlots  (xxi.  81,  32),  with  the  heathen  (xviii.  17). 
The  Talmud  enumerates  three  classes  (murderers, 
thieves,  publicans),  with  whom  promises  need  not 
be  kept.  No  money  known  to  come  from  them  was 
received  into  the  alms-box  of  the  synagogue  or  the 
Corban  of  the  Temple.  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in 
Judgment  or  give  testimony.  The  class  thus  prac- 
tically excommunicated  furnished  some  of  the  ear- 
liest disciples  both  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  our 
Lord.  The  publican  who  cried  •'  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner"  (Lk,  xviii,  13),  maybe  taken  as 


the  representative  of  those  who  had  come  under 
John's  influence  (Mat.  xxi.  32 ;  Lk.  iii.  12,  13). 
(Matthew.)  The  position  of  Zacciiecs  as  a  "  chief 
among  the  publicans"  (xix.  2),  implies  a  gi'adation 
of  some  kind  among  the  persons  thus  employed. 
Possibly  the  balsam-trade,  of  which  Jericho  was  the 
centre,  may  have  brought  larger  profits,  possibly  he 
was  one  of  the  deputies  or  sub-magistri  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  Bureau  at  Rome. 

Pnb'li-ns  (L.  of  the  peopie,  public,  popular,  Schl., 
Pott),  "  the  chief  man  " — probably  the  governor— of 
Melita,  who  received  and  lodged  St.  Paul  and  his 
companions  on  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that 
island,  and  whose  father  was  miraculously  cured  of 
a  fever  by  the  apostle  (Acts  xxviii.  7,  8).  Publius 
possessed  property  in  Melita :  the  title  given  him  is 
"  the  first  of  the  isKind :  "  and  two  inscriptions  have 
been  found  at  Cetta  Vecchia,  in  which  that  appar- 
ently official  title  occurs.  Publius  may  have  been 
the  delegate  of  the  Roman  pretor  of  Sicily  to  whose 
jurisdiction  Melita  or  Malta  belonged.  Traditions 
make  him  first  bishop  of  Melita,  afterward  bishop 
of  Athens  and  a  martyr. 

Pa' dens  (L.  shamefaced,  bashful),  a  Christian  friend 
of  Timothy  at  Ronie  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Papebroch, 
the  Bollandist  editor,  while  printing  the  legendary 
histories,  distinguishes  between  two  saints  of  this 
name,  both  Roman  senators ;  one  St.  Peter's  host 
and  St.  Paul's  fiiend,  martyred  under  Nero;  the 
other,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  living  about  a.  n. 
150.  Earlier  writers  are  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  one  Pudens  only.  Martial,  the  Spanish 
poet,  who  went  to  Rome  a.  d.  66,  or  earlier,  in  his 
twenty-third  ycur,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
years,  mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  (an  im- 
moral Umbrian,  who  went,  as  a  military  officer,  to 
the  remote  N.)  and  Claudia  (beautiful  and  witty,  of 
British  birth,  and  mother  of  a  flourishing  family), 
as  husband  and  wife  {Epig.  iv.  13).  Modern  re- 
searches among  the  Columbaria  at  Rome,  appropri- 
ated to  members  of  the  imperial  household,  have 
brought  to  light  an  inscription  in  which  Pudens  ap- 
pears as  a  servant  of  Tiberius  or  Claudius.  Al- 
though the  identity  of  St.  Paul's  Pudens  with  any 
legendary  or  heathen  namesake  is  not  absolutely 
proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  facts 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  PanI 
and  Timothy  (so  Mr.  Bullock). 

Pn'hites  (fr.  Heb.  sing.  Puthi,  taken  collectively 
=  dcscendayil  of  Puthijnh  [which  means  Jah  is  rcve- 
lalion'\,  Fu.),  the,  according  to  1  Chr.  ii.  53,  belonged 
to  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim, 

PbI  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  country  or  nation  once 
mentioned,  if  the  Masoretic  text  be  here  correct,  in 
the  Bible  (Is.  Ixvi.  19).  The  name  =  tiiat  of  Pul, 
king  of  Assyria.  It  is  spoken  of  with  distant  na- 
tions :  "  The  nations  [to]  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
that  draw  the  bow,  [to!  Tubal,  and  Javan,  [to]  the 
isles'  afar  off."  If  a  Mizraite  Lud  be  intended,  P»il 
may  be  African,  It  has  accordingly  been  compared 
bv  Bochart  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  with  the  island 
Phila  (which  in  Egyptian  =  border,  far  countr'j, 
Ges,).  The  common  LXX,  reading  suggests  that 
the  Hebrew  had  originally  Phit  (Put)  in  tiiis  place. 

Pul  (Heb,  fr,  Assyrian  =  elephant?  or  better, 
lord,  king,  Ges.),  an  Assyrian  king,  the  first  of  those 
monarchs  mentioned  in  Scripture.  He  made  an  ex 
pedition  against  Me.sahem,  king  of  Israel,  about  B.  c. 
770,  Menahem  appears  to  have  inherited  a  king- 
dom already  included  among  the  dependencies  of 
Assyria.  Under  the  Assyrian  system  the  monarchs 
of  tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the  throne,  ap- 
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plied  for  "  confirmation  in  their  kingdoms "  to  the 
Lord  Paramount,  and  only  became  established  on 
receiving  it.  We  may  gather  from  2  K.  xv.  19,  20, 
that  Menahcra  neglected  to  make  any  such  applica- 
tion to  Pul — a  neglect  which  would  have  been  re- 
gardel  as  a  plain  act  of  rebellion.  Possibly,  he  was 
jjuilty  of  more  overt  and  flagrant  hostility.  "  Men- 
abera  smote  Tiphsau  "  (2  K.  xv.  16).  Pul  marched  an 
army  into  Palestine  to  punish  his  revolt,  when  Mena- 
hem  made  his  submission,  and  paid  1,000  talents  of 
gold  to  Pul,  who  then  confirmed  him  as  king.  The 
Assyrian  monuments  (so  Rawlinson,  original  author 
of  this  article)  have  a  king,  whose  name  is  read  very 
doubtfully  as  Vul-lush  or  Iva-lush,  at  about  the  pe- 
riod when  Pul  must  have  reigned.  His  probable  date 
is  B.  c.  800-750,  while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled 
over  Assyria  in  b.  c.  770.  The  Hebrew  name  Pul 
is  undoubtedly  curtailed ;  for  no  Assyrian  name  con- 
sists of  a  single  element.  If  we  take  the  "  Phalos  " 
or  "  Phaloch  "  of  the  LXX.  as  probably  nearer  the 
original,  we  have  a  form  not  very  diflferent  from  F«/- 
/>«A  or  Iva-lush.  Vul-lush  reigned  at  Calah  {Nimritd) 
from  about  b.  c.  800  to  750.  He  states  that  he  made 
an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein  he  took  Damascus ; 
and  that  he  received  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Arme- 
nians, Pheniclans,  Samaritans,  Damascenes,  Philis- 
fnes,  and  Edomites.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  in- 
vaded Babylonia  and  received  the  submission  of 
the  Chaldeans.  His  wife  bears  the  name  of  Se- 
miramis.  He  was  probably  the  last  Assyrian  mon- 
arch of  his  race.  The  list  of  Assyrian  monumental 
kings,  traceable  without  a  break  and  in  a  direct  line 
to  him  from  his  seventh  ancestor,  here  comes  to  a 
stand.     Assyria;  Niseveh. 

*  Pol'pit,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  migddl 
in  Xeh.  viii.  4  only,  usually  translated  "  tower " 
(Gen.  xi.  4,  5,  &c.).  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  make  the 
Hebrew  in  Neh.  viii.  4  =  a»  elevated  staje,  pulpil 
(comp.  ix.  4). 

Pulse  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16, 
m  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  plural  nouns  2cr'- 
6in  and  zer^oni'n,  which  literally  =  seeds  of  any 
kind.  "Pulse"  now  =  the  grains  of  leguminous 
regjtables  (peas,  beans,  &c.)  (A.  V.,  2  Sam.  xvii. 
28) ;  but  in  Dan.  i.  probably  =  uncooked  grain  of 
any  kind,  whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  vetches,  &c. 
Food. 

Ponish-mentSi  The  earliest  theory  of  punish- 
ment current  among  mankind  is  doubtless  the  one 
of  simple  retaliation,  "  blood  for  blood."  (Blood, 
AvESGER  OF.)  Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of 
punishment  for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next 
to  the  Fall  itself  (Adam),  is  that  of  Cais  the  first 
murderer.  That  death  was  regarded  as  the  fitting 
punishment  for  murder  appears  plai.i  from  the  re- 
mark of  Lamech  1  (Gen.  iv.  24).  In  the  post-dilu- 
vian CO  lo,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  retribution  by  the 
hand  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an  offending  ani- 
mal, for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down  (ix.  5,  6). 
Pa.?3ing  onward  to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the  sen- 
tence of  capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  mcrder, 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  Law.  (Law  of  Moses.) 
The  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he 
should  have  taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  citt 
op  REFTGE,  and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried 
out  even  in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex,  xxi.  12,  14, 
28,  3  i ;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21 ;  Num.  xxxr.  31  ;  Deut 
six.  11,  12;  1  K.  ii.2S,  34).  L  The  following  of- 
fencDS  also  are  mentioned  in  the  Law  as  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death  : — 1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling, 
or  persistently  disobeying,  a  parent  (Ex.  xxi.  16,  17 ; 
Dent  xxi.   18,    19;  Child).     2.   Blasphem?  (Lev. 
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xxiv.  14,  16,  23).  3.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv. 
32-36 ;  Ex.  xxxi.  14,  xxxv.  2 ;  Sabbath).  4.  Witch- 
craft, and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Ex.  xxii.  18; 
Lev.  XX.  27 ;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  20;  Divination; 
Magic).  5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  xxii. 
22).  6.  Unchastity  (xxii.  21,  23;  Lev.  xxi.  9; 
Harlot).  7.  Rape  (Deut.  xxii.  25).  8.  Incestuous 
and  unnatural  connections  (Lev.  xx.  11,  14,  16;  Ex. 
xxii.  19;  Sodomites).  9.  Man-stealing  (xxi.  16; 
Deut.  xxiv.  7;  Mex-stealers).  10.  Idolatry,  actual 
or  virtual,  in  any  shape  (Lev.  xx.  2 ;  Deut.  xiii.  6, 
10,  15,  xvii.  2-7 ;  see  Josh,  vii.,  xxii.  20,  and  Num. 
XXV.  8).  11.  False  witness  in  certain  cases  (Deut. 
xix.  16,  19). — II.  But  many  offences,  some  of  them 
included  in  this  list,  are  named  in  the  Law  as  involv- 
ing the  penalty  of  "  cutting  off  from  the  people." 
On  the  meaning  of  this  expression  some  controversy 
has  arisen.  This  formula  is  used  in  the  Pentateuch 
in  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  cases,  which  may  be 
thus  classified :  1.  Breach  of  Morals.  2.  Breach  of 
Covenant.  3.  Breach  of  Ritual.  1.  Wilful  sin  in 
general  (Num.  xv.  30,  31).  f  15  cases  of  incestuous 
or  unclean  connection  (Lev.  xviii.  29,  xx.  9-21). 
2.  -j- :J  Uncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.  iv.  24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13).  f  Sabbath- 
breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14).  Neglect  of  Atonement-day 
(Lev.  xxiii.  29).  j^  Work  done  on  that  day  (30 ; 
Atosemext,  Day  of),  f  |  Children  offered  to  Molech 
(xx.  3).  f  X  Witchcraft  (6).  Anointing  a  stranger 
with  holy  oil  (Ex.  xxx.  33 ;  Oistmest).  3.  Ejting 
leavened  bread  during  Passover  (xii.  15,  19).  Eat- 
ing FAT  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  25).  Eating  blood 
(27,  xvii.  14).  f  Eating  sacrifice  in  an  unclean  con- 
dition (vii.  20,  21,  xxii.  3,  4,  9).  Offering  too  lato 
(xix.  8).  Making  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Ex. 
xxx.  32,  33).  Making  holy  perfume  for  private  use 
(38 ;  Incense).  Neglect  of  purification  in  general 
(Num.  xix.  13,  20).  Not  bringing  offering  after 
slaying  a  boast  for  food  (Lev.  xvii.  9).  Not  slaying 
the  animal  at  the  tabernacle-door  (4).  f  X  Touching 
holy  things  illegally  (Num.  iv.  15,  18, 20:  see  2  Sam. 
vi.  7;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21).  (Sacrifice;  Tabernacle.) 
In  the  foregoing  list,  classified  according  to  the  view 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Law  of  the  principle 
of  condemnation,  the  cases  marked  with  f  are  (a) 
those  which  are  expressly  threatened  or  actually 
visited  with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  off.  In 
those  (6)  marked  f  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly 
named  as  the  instrument  of  execution.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  phrase  "cut  off"  be  likely  to 
mean  death  in  all  cases,  and  to  avoid  that  conclusion 
Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  &c.,  have  suggested  that  in  some 
of  them,  the  ceremonial  ones,  it  was  intended  to  be 
commuted  for  banishment  or  privation  of  civil 
rights.  Rabbinical  writers  explained  "  cutting  off" 
=  excommunication,  and  laid  down  three  degrees 
of  severity  as  belonging  to  it.  But  most  commen- 
tators agree,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  obvious 
meaning  of  Heb.  x.  28,  the  "  cutting  off"  must  = 
death-panishment  of  some  sort.  In  two  instances 
violations  of  a  ritual  command  took  place  without  the 
actual  infliction  of  a  death-punishment  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
32;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  21  [here  leprosy,  a  virtual 
death]) ;  in  other  instances  the  offenders  were  pun- 
ished with  death  for  similar  offences  (Lev.  x.  1,  2  ; 
Num.  xvi.  10,  33  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  7).  We  may  perhaps 
conclude  (so  Mr.  Phillott)  that  the  primary  meaning^ 
of  "  cutting  off  "  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  some  cases  without  remission,  but  in 
others  voidable:  (1.)  by  immediate  atonement  on 
the  offender's  part;  (2.)  by  direct  interposition 
of  the  Almighty,  i.  e.  a  sentence  of  death,  alw-iys 
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"  recorded,"  but  not  always  executed. — IIL  Pun- 
ishments in  themselves  are  twofold,  Capital  and 
Secondary.  1.  Of  the  former  kmd,  the  four  follow- 
ing only  are  prescribed  by  the  Law :  (a.)  Stoninp, 
which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xvii. 
4;  Lk.  XX.  6;  Jn.  x.  31 ;  Acts  xiv.  6).  In  the  case 
of  idolatry,  and  probably  in  other  cases  also,  the 
witnesses,  of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least  two, 
were  required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut.  xiii.  9, 
xvii.  7  ;  Jn.  viii.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  58).  The  Rabbinical 
writers  add,  that  the  first  stone  was  cast  by  one  of 
them  on  the  chest  of  the  convict,  and  if  tliis  failed 
to  cause  death,  the  bystanders  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.  (6.)  Hanging  is  mentioned  as  a 
distinct  punishment  (Num.  xxv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6, 
9) ;  but  generaHy,  in  the  case  of  Jews,  follows  death 
by  some  other  means,  (c.)  Burning,  in  pre-Mosaic 
times,  was  the  punishment  for  unchastity  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24).  Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in  the 
case  of  incest  with  a  mother-in-law,  and  of  unchas- 
tity of  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9);  but 
it  is  also  mentioned  as  following  death  by  other 
means  (Josh.  vii.  25),  and  some  have  thought  it  was 
never  used  except  after  death.  Among  other  nations 
burning  appears  to  have  been  not  unusual,  and  in  a 
modified  form  was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the 
Jews  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Jer.  xxix.  22 ;  Dan.  ilL  20, 
21).  A  tower  of  burning  embers  is  mentioned  in  2 
Mc.  xiii.  4-8.  (rf.)  Death  by  the  stcord  or  spear  is 
named  in  the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27 ;  Num.  xxv. 
7),  and  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post-Babvlo- 
nian  times  ( 1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  &c.). 
(e.)  Strangling  is  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe  of 
the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  performed 
by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud,  and  then 
strangling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round  the  neck. — 
Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishments,  we  read 
of  others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or  of  an  ir- 
regular kind.  (/.)  Crccifixion.  (^r.)  Drowning, 
though  not  ordered  under  the  Law,  was  practised  at 
Rome,  and  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  (A.)  Sawing  asunder  (Isaiah)  or 
crushing  beneath  iron  instruments  (2  Sam.  xii.  31, 
and  perhaps  Prov.  xx.  26 ;  Heb.  xi.  37).  (i.)  J'onnd- 
ing  in  a  mortar,  or  beating  to  death,  is  alluded  to  in 
Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  legal  punishment,  and 
cases  are  described  (2  Mc.  vi.  28,  80).  (j.)  Pre- 
eipitation,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  at 
Nazareth  (Lk.  iv.  29),  and  carried  out  in  that  of 
captives  from  the  Edomites  (2  Chr.  xxv.  12),  and  of 
St.  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cast  from  "  the 
pinnacle"  of  the  Temple  (see  also  2  Mc.  vi.  10). — 
Criminals  executed  by  law  were  buried  outside  the 
city-gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon  their 
graves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17  ;  Jer.  xxii. 
19). — 2.  Of  Mcondary  punishments  among  the  Jews 
the  original  principles  were,  («r.)  retaliation,  "  eye  for 
eye,"  &c.  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25).  (6.)  Compensation, 
identical  (n-stitution),  or  analogous;  payment  for 
loss  of  time  or  of  power  (Ex.  xxi.  18-36  ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
18-21  ;  Deut.  xix.  21),  douhle  payment  for  trespass, 
and  double  to  fivefold  for  t}teft,  the  thief  sometimes 
to  be  sold,  &c.  (Ex.  xxii.  I  ff. ;  Defosit;  Robbery; 
Slave).  Slander  against  a  wife's  honor  was  to  be 
compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine  of  100  slitkels, 
and  the  traduccr  liimself  to  be  punished  with  stripes 
(Deut.  xxii.  18,  19).  (c.)  Stripes,  not  to  exceed  forty 
(Deut.  xxv.  3);  whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  to 
exceed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  (</.)  Scotuoi.vo 
with  thorns  is  mentioned  Judg.  viii.  16.  The  stocks 
are  mentioned  (Jer.  xx.  2) ;  passing  through  fire  (2 


Sam.  xii.  81);  muiilalion  (Judg.  L  6;  2  Mc.  ril.  4; 
2  Sam.  iv.  12);  plucking  out  hair  (Is.  1.  6);  in  later 
times,  imprisonment  and  confiscation  or  exile  (Ezr. 
vii.  26;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii.  6;  Acts  iv.  3,  v.  18. 
xii.  4 ;  Captivity  ;  Prison).  As  in  earlier  times 
imprisonment  formed  no  part  of  the  Jewish  system, 
the  sentences  were  executed  at  once  (Esth.  viii.  8- 
11).  The  command  for  witnesses  to  cast  the  first 
stone  shows  that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  belong 
to  any  special  OFFICER.  (Judge;  Trial). — Of  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  other  nations  we  have  the  follow- 
ing notices : — In  Egypt  the  power  of  life  and  death 
and  imprisonment  rested  with  the  kino,  and  to  some 
extent  also  with  officers  of  high  rank  (Gen.  xl.  3,  22, 
xiii.  20).  Death  might  be  commuted  for  slavery 
(xiii,  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  In  Egypt,  and  also  in  Baby- 
lon, the  chief  of  the  executioners,  A.  V.  '•  captain 
of  the  GUARD,"  was  a  great  officer  of  state  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36  ;  Dan.  ii.  14,  &c.).  Putting  out  the  eyes 
of  captives,  and  other  cruelties,  as  flaying  alive, 
burning,  tearing  out  the  tongue,  &c.,  were  practised 
by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquerors  (1  Sam.  xi. 
2 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxix.  22 ;  Dan.  iii.  6,  &c. ; 
Blindness;  Furnace;  Hook  3;  War).  The  exe- 
cution of  Eaman  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are  pic- 
tures of  summary  Oriental  procedure.  With  the 
Romans,  stripes  and  the  stocks  were  in  use,  and  im- 
prisonment, with  a  CHAIN  attached  to  a  soldier. 
There  was  also  the  free  custody  or  confinement  in 
private  houses  (Acts  xvi.  23,  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16). 
Exposure  to  icild  beasts  appears  to  be  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  32  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  but  not  with 
any  precision. — In  regard  to  Divine  punishment,  see 
Damnation;  Death;  Eternal;  God;  Hell;  Jeho- 
TAH  ;  Justify;  Psalms,  Book  of,  n.  2  ;  Sin,  &c. 

Pv'nites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of  PcA, 
or  Phcvah,  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pn'non  (Heb.  darkness,  Gis.),  a  halting-place  of 
the  Israelite  host  in  the  last  portion  of  the  Wander- 
ing (Num.  xxxiii.  42, 43).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
it  is  identified  with  Pinon,  the  seat  of  the  Edomite 
tribe  of  PiNON,  and  with  Phano,  which  contained 
the  copper  mines,  so  notorious  at  that  period,  and 
was  situated  between  Petra  and  Zoar ;  but  its  site  ifl 
unknown.     Mines  ;  Wilderness  of  the  Wandering. 

*P«r  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  a  lot,  A.  V.,  Ges.)  (Esth. 
iii.  7,  ix.  24).     Purim. 

Pn-rl-fl-fa'tlon  (fr.  L.  =  a  making  clean),  in  its 
legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to  the  ritual 
obscnances  whereby  an  Israelite  was  formally  ab- 
solved from  the  taint  of  unclf.anness,  whether  evi- 
denced by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  connected 
with  man's  natural  depravity.  (Baptism  ;  Levite; 
Priest  ;  Proselyte  ;  Sacrifice.)  The  present  article 
(abridged  from  Mr.  Bevan's)  relates  to  the  former 
class,  in  which  alone  were  the  ritual  observances  of 
a  special  character.  The  essence  of  purification,  in- 
deed, in  all  cases,  consisted  in  the  use  of  water, 
whether  by  way  of  ablution  or  aspersion ;  but  in 
the  greater  offences  of  legal  uncleanness,  sacrifices 
of  various  kinds  were  added,  and  the  ceremonies 
throughout  bore  an  expiatory  character.  Simple 
ablution  of  the  person  was  required  after  sexual  inter- 
course (Lev.  XV.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  4) :  ablution  of  the 
clothes,  after  touching  the  carcass  of  an  unclean 
beast,  or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean 
beast  that  had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi.  26, 
40;  Clfun;  Unclean  Meats);  ablution  both  of  the 
person  and  of  the  defiled  garments  in  cases  of  emis- 
sion of  seed  (xv.  16, 17) — the  ceremony  in  each  of  the 
above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day  on  which 
the  uncleanness  was  contracted.      A  higlier  degree 
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of  uncleanness  from  "  a  running  issue  "  in  males, 
and  menstruatioa  in  women,  required  ablution  of 
the  person  and  garments  after  seven  days,  and  an 
ofiFering  of  two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  on  the 
eighth  (1-15,  19-30).  Contict  with  persons  in  the 
above  states,  or  even  with  clothing  or  furniture  tliat 
liad  been  used  by  them  while  in  those  states,  in- 
volved uncleanness  in  a  minor  degree,  requiring  ab- 
lution generally  the  same  day,  in  one  case  after 
seven  days  (5-11,  21-24).  The  purification  after 
childbirth  was  at  the  end  of  forty  days  for  a  son  and 
eighty  for  a  daughter,  the  sacrifice  being  a  lamb  of 
the  first  year  with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove,  or  for  the 

Eoor  two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  (xii.  4  ff. ; 
ik.  ii.  22-24).  The  uncleannesses  already  specified 
were  comparatively  of  a  mild  character:  the  more 
severe  were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as 
the  penalty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
taminating To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of 
(1.)  touching  a  corpse,  or  a  grave  (Num.  xix.  16), 
or  even  killing  a  man  in  war  (xxxi.  19);  and  (2.) 
tKPROSY,  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  living  death. 
In  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  the  "  water  of  sep- 
aration," prepared  by  mixing  "running  water" 
with  the  ashes  of  an  unblemished  red  heifer  which 
had  been  slain  by  the  high-priest's  eldest  son  and 
wholly  burnt  in  his  sight,  with  cedar-wool  and  hys- 
sop and  scarlet,  outside  the  camp  (Olives,  Modst 
of),  was  sprinkled  on  the  third  and  seventh  days  up- 
on the  unclean  person  (Num.  xix. ;  Heb.  ix.  13).  The 
purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  formal  pro- 
ceeding, and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of  unclean- 
ness. One  of  two  clean  birds  was  killed  by  the 
priest's  order  over  a  vessel  of  "  running  (i.  e.  living 
or  spring)  water,"  into  which  the  blood  fell ;  the 
other  bird,  with  cedar-wood  and  hyssop  and  scarlet, 
was  dippeJ  by  the  priest  into  the  mixed  blood  and 
water,  and,  after  the  leper  to  be  cleansed  had  been 
sprinkled  seven  times  with  the  same  liquid,  was  let 
loose ;  and  the  leper  washe  1  himself  and  his  clothes, 
and  shaved  his  head.  Then,  having  passed  seven 
days  away  from  his  tent,  he  repeated  the  washing, 
shaved  all  his  hiir,  and  brought  to  the  tabernacle 
his  prescribed  offerings  of  two  he-lambs,  a  yearling 
ewe-lamb  (or,  if  poor,  one  lamb  and  two  turtle-doves 
or  youn<^  pigeons),  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  a 
1<^  of  oil  (Lev.  xiv.  4-32 ;  Mat.  viii.  4 ;  Lk.  xvii.  14). 
The  two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  readmission 
of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men  ;  the  second, 
before  the  sanctuary,  his  readmission  to  communion 
with  God.  In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of  the 
one  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the  other,  symbolized 
the  punishment  of  death  deserved  and  fully  remitted. 
In  the  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its  application  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the  consecration  of 
priests  (Lev.  viii.  2'5,  24),  symbolized  tha  rededica- 
tion  of  the  leper  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The 
ceremonies  in  the  purification  of  a  house  or  a  gar- 
ment infected  with  leprosv,  were  identical  with  the 
first  stage  of  those  for  the'  leper  (xiv.  33-53).  The 
necsssity  of  purification  was  extended  in  the  post- 
Babyloaiun  periods  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches, 
were  washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mk. 
vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
>ras  conducted  in  a  formal  manner  (vii.  3).  These 
•blutions  required  a  large  supply  of  water  (Jn.  ii. 
ft).  We  know  not  the  specific  causes  of  unclean- 
ness in  those  who  came  up  to  purify  themselves  be- 
fore the  Passover  (Jn.  xi.  55),  or  in  those  who  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  Nazaritc's  vow  (Acts  xxi. 


I  24,  26)  \  in  either  case  it  may  have  been  contact  with 
a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter  more  probably  a  gen- 
eral purification  preparatory  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  vow. — The  distinctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic 
j  rites  of  purification  is  their  expiatory  character.  The 
i  idea  of  uncleanness  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew. 
I  But  with  all  other  nations  simple  ablution  sufficed : 
j  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.     The  Jew  alone  was 
I  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory  offerings  to  discern 
I  to  its  full  extent  the  connection  between  the  outward 
sign  and  the  inward  fount  of  impurity. 

Po'rin  (Heb.  pi.  fr.  Pers.  =  lota,  Ges.),  the  annual 
festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the  preservation 
of  the  Jews  in  Persia  from  the  massacre  with  which 
they  were  threatened  through  the  machinations  of 
Haman  (Esth.ix.).  (Esther  ;  Mordecai  1.)  Haman 
appears  to  have  been  very  superstitious,  and  much 
given  to  casting  lots  (iii.  7).  The  Jews  gave  the 
name  Purim,  or  Lots,  to  the  commemorative  festi- 
val, because  he  had  thrown  lots  to  ascertain  what 
day  would  be  auspicious  for  him  to  carry  into  effect 
the  bloody  decree  which  the  king  had  issued  at  his 
instance  (ix.  24).  The  festival  lasted  two  days,  and 
was  regularly  observed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
Adar ;  but  if  the  14th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  on  the  second  or  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
the  commencement  of  the  festival  was  deferred  till 
the  next  day.  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
modern  usage  respecting  it,  are  curious.  A  prelim- 
inary fast  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Esther," 
to  be  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory 
of  the  fast  which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed 
(iv.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a  Sabbath,  the  fast  was 
put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  According 
to  modem  custom,  as  soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  ap- 
pear, when  the  14th  of  the  month  has  commenced, 
candles  are  lighted  up  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the 
people  assemble  in  the  synagogue.  After  a  short 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the  Book 
of  Esther  commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  on  a  roll  called  "  the  Roll  "  (Heb. 
Meffilldh)  (Bible,  III.  3,  b.).  The  reader  reads  in  a 
histrionic  manner,  suiting  his  tones  and  gestures  to 
the  changes  in  the  subject  matter.  When  he  comes 
to  the  name  of  Haman  the  whole  congregation  cry 
out,  "  May  his  name  be  blotted  out,"  or  "  Let  the 
name  of  the  ungodly  perish."  The  names  of  the 
sons  of  Haman  (ix.  7-9)  are  read  as  one  word  to  sig- 
nify' that  they  were  hanged  all  at  once.  When  the 
roll  is  read  through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim, 
"  Cursed  be  Haman ;  blessed  be  Mordecai ;  cursed 
be  Zeresh  (the  wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther; 
cursed  be  all  idolaters ;  Idessed  be  all  Israelites,  and 
blessed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."  The 
volume  is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  In  the  morning 
service  in  the  synagogue,  on  the  14th,  after  the 
prayers,  the  passage  is  read  from  the  Law  (Ex.  xvii. 
8-16)  which  relates  the  destruction  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  the  people  of  Agag  (1  Sam.  xv.  8),  the  sup- 
posed ancestor  of  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  1).  The  roll  is 
then  read  again  in  the  same  manner.  The  14th  of 
Adar,  as  the  very  day  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews, 
is  more  solemnly  kept  than  the  13th ;  but  when  the 
service  in  the  synagogue  is  over  all  give  themselves 
up  to  merrymaking.  On  the  15th  the  rejoicing  is 
continued.  Offerings  for  the  poor  are  also  made 
by  all  who  can  afford  to  do  so.  When  the  month 
Adar  used  to  be  doubled,  in  the  Jewish  leap-year, 
the  festival  was  repeated  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  second  Adar.  It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler 
that  the  "feast  of  the  Jews"  of  Jn.  v.  1,  was  the 
feast  of  Purim  (and  so  Petavius,  Olshausen,  Stier, 
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Wieseler,  Winer,  Anger,  &c.).  It  seems  to  l>e  gen- 
erally allowed  that  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Fathei-s 
(and  of  Calvin,  Beza,  &c.)  that  the  feast  was  Pente- 
cost, and  that  of  Cocceius  that  it  was  Tabernacles, 
are  precluded  by  the  general  course  of  the  narrative, 
and  especially  by  Jn.  iv.  35,  compared  with  v.  1. 
The  interval  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  these 
texts  could  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  Nisan. 
The  choice  is  thus  left  between  Purim  and  the  Pass- 
over. The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are  (a)  that 
It  was  not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  festival ;  (6)  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our 
Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of  paying  especial 
honor  to  a  festival  which  appears  to  have  had  but  a 
very  small  religious  element  in  it,  and  seems  rather 
to  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  alive  a  feeling 
of  national  revenge  and  hatred.  That  the  Passover 
=  the  feast  in  Jn.  v.  1  has  been  maintained  by 
Irenseus,  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Luther,  Grotius, 
Hcngstenberg,  Xeander,  Tholuck,  Robinson,  and  the 
majority  of  commentators.  The  only  real  objection 
to  the  Passover  seems  to  be  that  Jn.  v.  1  says  "  a  (not 
the)  feast  of  the  Jews."  But  this  difficulty,  though 
not  small,  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
grave  objections  against  the  feast  of  Purim.  Jescs 
Christ^  p.  468. 

*  Parpk.     Colors,  II.  1 ;  Dkkss,  II. 

Plirse>  The  Ilcbrews,  when  on  a  journey,  were 
provided  with  a  bag  in  which  they  carried  their 
money  (Gen.  xlii.  35 ;  Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20 ;  Is.  xlvi. 
6  ;  Lk,  X.  4,  xii.  33,  xxii.  35,  36 ;  Jn.  xii.  6,  xiii.  29), 
and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their  weights  (Deut. 
XXV.  13 ;  Mic.  vi.  11).  The  girdle  also  served  as  a 
purse  (Mat.  x,  9  ;  Mk.  vi.  8). 

Pat  (Heb.)  =  Phut  (1  Chr,  i.  8;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 
margin ;  Nah.  iii.  9). 

Pa-te'o-li  (L.  plural  =  litlle  tcelk,  or  stinkintf  8C. 
springs;  see  below),  the  great  landing-place  of 
travellers  to  It.ily  from  the  Levant,  and  the  harbor 
to  which  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships  brought  their 
cargoes.  Here  St.  Paul  tarried  seven  days  with 
Christian  brethren,  when  on  his  way  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  13).  Puteoli  was  at  that  period  a  place  of 
very  great  importance,  at  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the 
celebrated  bay,  now  "  the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in 
early  times  "  the  bay  of  Cuma;,"  but  then  called 
"  the  bay  of  Puteoli."  Close  to  it  was  Baire,  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  of  the  Roman  watering-places. 
The  earlier  name  of  Puteoli,  when  the  lower  part  of 
Italy  was  Greek,  was  Dicaearchia.  The  word  Pu- 
teoli was  a  true  Roman  name,  and  arose  from  the 
strong  mineral  (sulphurous)  springs  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  place.  Cicero  had  a  villa  in  the 
neighborhood,  Vespasian  gave  the  city  peculiar 
privileges,  and  here  Hadrian  was  buried.  In  the 
fifth  century  Puteoli  was  ravaged  both  by  Alaric 
and  Genseric,  and  never  afterward  recovered  its  for- 
mer eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate  Italian  town, 
Poxzuoli.  A  cross-road  from  Puteoli  joined  the 
Appian  Way  at  Capua.  (Appii  Forcm  ;  Three  Tav- 
KRN9.)  Among  the  remains  of  Puteoli  are  the  aque- 
duct, the  reservoirs,  the  great  amphitheatre,  the 
building  called  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  and  sixteen 
piers  of  the  ancient  mole,  which  is  formed  of  the 
concrete  called  Potzolana. 

Pb  tl-el  (Ueb.  afflicUd  of  Ood,  Ges.).  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Putiel  was  wife  of  Elcazar  the  son  of 
Aaron,  and  mother  of  Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 

Py'garg  (fr.  Gr.  pugarpos  ;  L.  p)iffarpuii)  occurs 
only  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  m  the  li«t  of  clean  animals  as  the 
rendering  (after  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  &c.)  of  the  Ileb. 
dith&n,  the  name  apparently  of  some  fpeciea  of  an- 


telope. The  Greek  pvgargos  denotes  an  animal 
with  a  "  white  rump,"  and  is  used  by  Herodotus  as 
the  name  of  some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope.  It  i.< 
usual  to  identify  the  pygarg  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writere  with  the  addax  of  North  Africa,  Xubia,  4c. 
(Addaz  nanomaculaius);  but  Mr.  Houghton  is  in- 
clined to  consider  the  pygarg  as  a  generic  name  to 
denote  any  of  the  white  rumped  antelopes  of  North 
Africa,  Syria,  &c. 

*  Py'thon  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  in  mythology,  the  name  of 
a  serpent  slain  by  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  the 
Pythian  Apollo  or  Python ;  in  Acts  xvi.  16  margin. 
a  soothsayer  or  ventriloqukt  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  the  Pythian  Apollo  (Rbn.  ^'.  T.  Ltx.,  L.  i:  S.). 
Divination  5 ;  Magic. 
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Qoails,  the  translation  by  the  A.  V.,  the  most  im- 
portant old  versions,  and  most  modern  authorities, 
of  the  Heb.  sCldv  or  silayv^  used  collectively  (Ex.  xvi. 
13 ;  Num.  xi.  32 ;  Ps.  cv.  40),  once  salvim  in  plural 
(Num.  xi.  31),  which  twice  miraculously  satisfied  the 
appetites  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  of  thk 
Wandering.  Rudbeck  endeavored  to  show  that 
sildv  =  locusts  ;  Hermann  von  der  Hardt  made  them 
=  lociutt  birds  (Pastor  roseiis) ;  Mr.  Forster  advocated 
red  geese  ( Casarca  rulUa) ;  Rudbeck  favored  fyiug- 
fiiJi,  of  the  genus  Exocelus  ;  Ehrenberg  other  rfyiW 
Jish,  which  he  named  Trigla  (Dactyhpterus)  Israeii- 
tarum,  &c.  Some  writers,  while  they  hold  that  the 
original  word  denotes  "  quails,"  are  of  opinion  that 
a  species  of  Sand-grouse  (Pterocles  Alchata\  fre- 
quent in  the  Bible  lands,  is  also  included  under  the 
term.  It  is  clear,  however  (so  Mr.  Hougliton),  that 
the  sfMv  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Ps.  cv.  denotes  the 
common  European  "  quail "  ( Cotui-nix  dactylisonans), 
and  no  other  bird.  The  Hebrew  word  seldv  un- 
doubtedly =  the  Arabic  salicd,  a  "  quail."  The  ex- 
pression "  as  it  were  two  cubits  (high)  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  "(Num.  xi.  31)  is  explained  by  the 
LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Joscphus,  to  refer  to  the  height 
at  which  the  quails  flew  above  the  ground,  in  their 
exhausted  condition  from  their  long  flight  As  to 
the  enormous  quantities  which  the  least  successful 
Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken,  viz.  "  ten  homers," 


Eoropun  Qiull  (,OotuniU  iaelirl{immt^,—iTbo.) 

in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two  dny.s,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  "  homers  "  here  spoken 
of  do  not  denote  strictly  the  measure  of  that  name, 
but  simply  a  *'  heap : "  this  is  the  explanation  given 
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by  Onkelos  and  the  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and 
Erpenius,  in  Num.  xi.  81.  Quails  migrate  in  im- 
mense numbers.  The  Israelites  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  capturing  large  quantities  of  these  birds, 
as  they  arrive  at  places  sometimes  so  completely 
exhausted  by  their  flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not 
in  nets  only,  but  by  the  hand.  They  "  spread  the 
quails  round  about  the  camp,"  to  dry  them.  The 
Egyptians  similarly  prepared  these  birds.  The  ex- 
pression "quails  from  the  sea"  (xi.  31)  must  not  be 
restricted  to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the  sea 
as  thair  starting-point,  but  must  be  taken  to  show 
the  direction  from  wiiich  they  were  coming.  The 
quails  were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  in  the 
sacred  writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of  migration 
northward.  "  It  was  at  even  "  that  they  began  to 
arrive ;  and  they  no  doubt  continued  to  come  all  the 
night  Many  observers  have  recorded  that  the  quail 
joigrates  by  night.  The  European  quail  {Coiurniz 
daeli/lisonam),  the  only  species  of  the  genus  known 
to  migrate,  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range  on 
the  Eastern  Continent.  The  common  quail  of  the 
United  States  {Ortipt  Virginiarms)  is  of  a  different, 
though  allied,  genus.     Partridse. 

•Quarries  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26).     Idol  20. 

({nar'tas  (L.  fourth),  a  Christian  of  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  ;  and  it  is  also  said  that 
he  ultimately  became  bishop  of  Berytus  {BeirHl). 

Qu-ter'ni-on  (fr.  L.  =  a  four),  a  military  term, 
signifying  a  guard  of  four  soldiers,  two  of  whom 
were  attached  to  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  while  the 
other  two  kept  watch  outside  the  door  of  his  cell 
(Acts  xii.  4). 

<|neeii  (Heb.  mafcdh,  shegdl,  ffSbtrdh  ;  Gr.  basilis- 
»«).  Of  the  three  Hebrew  terms  cited  as  =  "  queen  " 
in  the  A.  V.,  the  first  alone  is  applied  to  a  queen- 
rmiarU  (1  K.  x.  1  ff. ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1  ff.) ;  the  first 
(foth.  i.  9  ff.,  vii.  1  ff.,  &c. ;  Cant.  vi.  8,  9)  and  sec- 
ond (Neh.  ii.  6 ;  Ps.  xlv.  9)  equally  to  a  queen-co  i- 
»»r/,  without,  however,  implying  the  dignity  whic'i 
in  European  nations  attaches  to  that  position ;  and 
the  third  (1  K.  xv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  16 ;  also  [so  Mr. 
Bevan,  &c. ;  see  below]  2  K.  x.  13  ;  and  Jier.  xiii. 

18,  xxix.  2)  to  the  quecn-mo^Asr,  to  whom  that  dig- 
nity is  transferred  in  Oriental  courts.  The  etymo- 
lo^cal  force  of  the  Hebrew  words  accords  with 
their  application.  Malc&h  is  the  feminine  of  mefech, 
"  king."  Shegil  simply  means  "  wife  "  (Dan.  v.  2, 
3).  Gg^irdh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressive  of 
authority ;  =  powerful  or  miMress.  It  would  there- 
fore be  applied  to  the  female  who  exercised  the 
highest  authority;  and  this,  in  an  Oriantal  house- 
hold, is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother  of  the  master. 
Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears, it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  polvgamy 
(so  Mr.  Bevan).  The  title  "  queen  "  (Heb.  g'ebirdh, 
see  above)  in  1  K.  xi.  19  is  referred  to  the  queen- 
eontort  byGesenius,  Fdrst,  Keil,  and  Kitto ;  but  Hen- 
derson refers  it  to  the  qneen-mo'Jier,  and  Mr.  Bevan 
(after  the  LXX.)  would  read  here  "  elder  "  instead 
of  "queen;  "  in  2  K.  x.  13  also  to  the  queen-conswt 
by  Gesenius,  &o.,  but  to  the  queen-mother  by  Keil 
and  Hcndarson;  in  Jer.  xiii.  18  and  xxix.  2  (com- 
pare 2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15)  also  to  the  queen-mother  by 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Bevan  (as  above).  Athaliah  ; 
Bath-sheba;    Jezebel;   Maachah   3;    Nehcshta  ; 

QtTEEN  OP  He AVEIJ. 

Queen  of  HeaT'eOt    In  Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17,  18, 

19,  23,  the  Heb.  mSlechetli  hashshdmayim  is  thus 
rendered  ia  the  A.  V.,  margin  •'  frame  or  workman- 
ship of  heaven."    Kimcbi  says  "  '  workmanship  of 
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heaven,'  i.  e.  tlio  stars ;  and  some  interpret  '  tlie 
queen  of  heaven,'  i.  e.  a  great  star  which  is  in  the 
heavens."  Kashi  favors  the  latter ;  and  the  Targum 
renders  throughout  "  the  star  of  heaven."  Kirclier 
favors  some  constellation,  the  Pleiades  or  Hyades. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  "  queen  of  heaven  " 
is  the  moon,  worshipped  as  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte, 
to  whom  the  Hebrew  women  offered  cakes  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  The  Babylonian  Venus  was 
also  styled  "  the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr.  Layard 
identifies  Hera,  "  the  second  deity  mentioned  by 
Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  Mylitta,  or  Venus,"  and 
with  the  "  '  queen  of  heaven,'  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volumes,  .  .  .  The  planet  which  bore 
her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  a  star  is  placed  upon  her  head.  She  was 
called  Beltis,  because  she  was  the  female  form  of 
the  great  divinity,  or  Baal."  With  the  cakes  {cav- 
vdnim)  which  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  in- 
cense and  libations,  Selden  compares  the  "  bran  " 
(Bar.  vi.  43)  burnt  l)y  the  women  who  sat  by  the 
wayside  near  the  idolatrous  temples  for  prostitution. 
Rashi  says  the  cakes  had  the  image  of  the  god 
stamped  on  them,  and  Theodoret  that  they  con- 
tained pine-cones  and  raisins. 

*  Quick  in  A.  V.  =  alive,  living.     It  stands  for — 

1.  Heb.  hay  or  chai/  =  alive,  living,  Ges.  (Num.  xvi. 
30;  Ps.  Iv.  15  [Ueb.  16],  cxxiv.  3),  also  translated 
"alive"  (Num.  xvi.  33,  &c.),  "living"  (Gen.  viii.  1, 
17,  21,  &c.),  &c. — 2.  Heb.  tnihi/dh  or  michydh,  a  noun 
kindred  to  No.  1,  =  the  quick,  &c.  (Lev.  xiii.  10, 
24),  translated  "  reviving  "  (Ezr.  ix.  8,  9),  &c.— 3. 
Gr.  participle  zon,  from  zao,  zo,  to  live,  used  mostly 
in  the  phrase  "  the  quick  and  dead  "  (Acts  x.  42  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  5),  once  applied  to  the  word 
of  God  as  living  or  active,  enduring,  sure  (Heb.  iv. 
12),  often  translated  "living"  (Mat.  xvi.  16,  x.xii. 
32,  &c.)  or  "  alive  "  (Acts  i.  3,  ix.  41,  &c.),  &c.— In 
Is.  xi.  3  the  Heb.  htlrihd  or  harichd  (from  ruah  or 
ruach,  to  breathe),  in  A.  V.  "  he  shall  make  him  of 
quick  understanding,"  margin  "  scent  or  smell,"  is 
translated  "his  delight  shall  be  "  by  Gesenius,  wit'i 
whom  J.  A.  Alexander,  Barnes,  &c.,  substantially 
agree. 

*  Qnfek'en,  to,  in  A.  Y:  =  lo  make  alive.  It  rep- 
resents— 1.  Heb.  hiydh  or  chit/ilh  (from  hdj/dh  or 
chdi/dh,  to  live)  fourteen  times  in  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
Ixx'i.  20,  Ixxx.  18  [Ileb.  19],  cxix.  25,  37,  40,  50, 
88,  93,  107,  149,  164,  156,  159,  cxliii.  11);  else- 
where translated  "  to  keep  alive  "  (Gen.  vii.  3,  &c.), 
"  save  alive  "  (Ex.  i.  17,  18,  22,  &c.),  "make  alive" 
(Deut.  xxxii.  39;  1  Sam.  ii,  6),  "revive"  (Hab.  iii. 

2,  &c.),  &c. — 2.  Gr.  zoopoied  (Jn.  v.  21  twice;  Rom. 
iv,  17,  viii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  36-;  1  Tim.  vi,  13  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  18),  also  translated  "  to  make  alive  "  (1  Cor.  xv. 
22);  translated  "to  quicken,"  i.  e.  to  give  spiritual 
or  eternul  life  to  (Jn.  vi.  63  ;  1  Cor,  xv.  45),  and 
in  the  same  sense  "  to  give  life  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  Gal. 
iii.  21).     Life;  Quick;  Regeseratio.v. 

Quiek'sands  (Gr.  Surtis  ;  L.  Syrtis,  fr.  Ar.  ^ert  = 
dexert,  Howson),  tlie,  more  properly  "  the  Syrtis  " 
(Acts  xxvii.  17),  the  broad  and  deep  bight  on  the 
North  African  coast  between  Carthage  and  Cyrene, 
This  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  to  the 
ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the 
shore  itself,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  shallows 
and  the  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the  bay. 
There  wore  properly  two  Syrtes :  the  eastern  or 
larger,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Siira  (referred  to  in 
Acts  1.  c);  and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Cabe3.     Paul. 
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Qiin'tis  Meni'Bi-BS  (L.)  (2  Mc.  xl  34).  See  Meu- 
Mics,  QuixTus,  and  Maslics,  Titcs. 

QaiT'er  =  a  case  or  sheath  for  holding  arrows 
(Arms,  I.  3) ;  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  teli, 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  hang  (Gen.  xxvii.  3 
only).  The  Hebrew  may  denote  either  a  quiver  (so 
LXX.,  Vulgate,  Gesenius,  &c.)  or  a  suspended  weap- 
on— for  instance,  such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  lan- 
guage was  formerly  called  a  "hanger"  (Onkelos, 
Peshito,  Arabic). — 2.  Heb,  athpdh  (Job  xxxix.  23  ; 
Ps.  cxxni.  5 ;  Is.  xxiL  6,  xlix.  2 ;  Jer.  v.  16 ;  Lam. 
iiL  13).  The  root  ot  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  is 
connected  with  arrows  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13.  The 
LXX.  usually  translate  it  "  quiver,"  but  "  bow  "  in 
Job  xxxix.  23,  and  "  desire "  in  Ps.  cxxvii.  5.  As 
to  the  thing  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to 
indicate  either  its  form  or  material,  or  in  what  way 
it  was  carried.    See  cuts  under  Arms  and  Chariot. 
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R«'a-nah  (Heb.  a  trembling,  Ges.),  a  son  of  CnsH, 
and  father  of  the  Cushite  Sheba  and  Dedas.  The 
tribe  of  Raamah  became  renowned  as  traders  (Ez. 
xxvii.  22)  and  probably  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  name  Raamah  seems  to  be  re- 
covered in  Regma,  a  city  on  the  Arabian  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

Ra-t-Bi'ah  (Heb.  =  Reelaiah,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
chiefs  who  returned  with  Zerubbabcl  (Neh.  vii.  7) ; 
=  Reelaiah  in  Ezr.  ii.  2. 

Ra-an'ses  [-seez]  (Heb.)  =  Rameses  (Ex.  L  10). 

Rab'bah  (Heb.  a  great  city,  metropolvt,  Ges.),  the 
name  of  several  ancient  places  both  E.  and  W.  of 
the  Jordan.  1.  A  very  strong  place  E.  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the 
sacred  records  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites. 
(Ammox.)  In  five  passages  (Deut.  iii.  11;  2  Sam. 
xii.  26,  xvii.  27  ;  Jer.  xlix.  2 ;  Ez.  xxL  20)  it  is  styled 
"  Rabbath  (or  '  Rabbah ')  of  the  Ammonites,"  or 
"  of  the  children  of  Ammon ; "  but  elsewhere  (Josh, 
xiil  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  1 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  3  ;  Ez.  xxv.  5  ;  Am.  1.  14)  simply  "  Rab- 
bah." When  first  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ammonite?,  and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bed 
or  sarcophagus  of  tlie  giant  Og  (Deut.  ii.  11).  It 
was  not  included  in  the  territory  of  the  tribes  E. 
of  Jordan ;  the  border  of  Gad  stops  at  "  Aroer, 
which  faces  Rabbah  "  (Josh.  xiii.  26).  David's  first 
Ammonite  campaign  appears  to  have  occurred  early 
in  his  reign.  A  part  of  the  army,  under  Abishai, 
was  sent  as  far  as  Rabbah  to  keep  the  Ammonites 
in  check  (2  Sam,  x.  10,  14),  but  the  main  force  un- 
der Joab  r(  mained  at  Medeba  ( 1  Chr.  xix.  7).  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Syrians  at  Helam,  the  Ammonite 
war  was  resumed,  and  this  time  Rabbah  was  made 
the  main  point  of  attack  (2  Sam.  xi.  1).  Joab  took 
the  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
army.  The  siege  must  have  lasted  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  two  years.  (Bath-sheba;  David;  Uriah.) 
The  jfallies  of  the  Ammonites  appear  to  have  formed 
a  main  feature  of  the  siege  (xi.  17,  &c.)  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Joab  succeeded  in  capturing  a  por- 
tion of  the  place — the  "  city  of  waters,"  i.  e.  the 
lower  town,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  peren- 
nial stream  which  rises  in  and  still  flows  through  it 
But  the  citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lower  town,  a  place  of  very  great 
strength,  still  remained  to  be  taken  :  and  Joab  in- 
sists on  reserving  for  his  king  the  honor  of  this 
capture.    The  waters  of  the  lower  city  once  in  the 


hands  of  the  besiegers,  the  fate  of  the  citadel  was 
certain.  The  provisions  also  were  at  last  exhausted, 
and  shortly  after  David's  arrival  the  fortress  was 
taken,  and  its  inmates,  with  a  very  great  booty,  and 
the  idol  of  Molech,  fell  into  his  hands.  We  are 
not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished,  or  whether 
David  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  its  inmates. 
In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later, 
it  had  again  a  "  wall "  and  "  palaces,"  and  was  still 
the  sanctuary  of  Molech — "  the  king  "  (Am.  i.  14). 
So  it  was  also  at  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xlix.  2,  3^  when  its  dependent  towns  are  men- 
tioned, and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms  as  implv 
that  it  was  of  equal  importance  with  Jerusalem  (Ez. 
xxi.  20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt  Baalis,  king  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  (Jer.  xl.  14),  held  such  court 
as  he  could  muster;  and  within  its  walls  was  plot- 
ted the  attack  of  Ishmael  6,  which  cost  Gedaliah 
his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egjpt.  In  the 
period  between  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  Rabbah  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  the 
scene  of  many  contests.  It  lay  on  the  road  between 
Heshbon  and  Bostra  (Bozrah  2  ?),  and  was  the  last 
place  at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained 
for  the  journey  across  the  desert,  while  as  it  stood 
on  the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized 
country,  it  formed  an  important  garrison-station  for 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert  From  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.  c.  286-247) 
it  received  the  name  of  Philadelphia,  b.  c.  218,  it 
was  taken  from  Ptolemy  Philopator  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  Its 
ancient  name,  though  under  a  cloud,  was  still  used : 
it  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  under  tiie  hardly  altered 
form  of  Rabbatamana.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Arabs  by  Herod  the  Great,  b.  c.  30.  At  the  Chris- 
tian era  Philadelphia  formed  the  eas^tem  limit  of  the 
region  of  Perea.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  and  as  far  down  as  the  fourth  century 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
strongest  cities  of  Coelesyria  (Celostria).  Its  mag- 
nificent theatre  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  Syria), 
temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  were  probably 
erected  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Phila- 
delphia became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and 
was  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  "  Palestina  tcrtia," 
which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra.  The  church  still 
remains  "  in  excellent  preservation,"  with  its  lofty 
steeple.  The  site,  now  ^Ammdn,  is  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  about  fourteen  from 
Heshbon,  and  twelve  from  es-Salt  (Ramoth-plead  •). 
It  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  branch,  or  perhaps  the 
main  course,  of  the  Wadt/  Zerka,  usually  identified 
with  the  Jabbok.  The  Moiet-AmmAn,  or  water  of 
'Ammftn,  a  mere  streamlet,  rises  within  the  basin 
which  contains  the  niins  of  the  town.  When  the 
Moslems  conquered  Syria  they  found  the  city  in 
ruins ;  and  in  ruins  remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
desolation  even  for  Syria,  the  "  land  of  ruins,"  it 
still  remains.  The  public  buildings  are  said  to  be 
Roman,  in  general  character  like  those  at  Jcra*h 
(Gcrasa),  except  the  citadel,  which  is  described  as 
of  large  square  stones  put  together  without  cement, 
and  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the  rest.  The 
remains  of  private  houses  scattered  on  both  sidee 
of  the  stream  are  very  extensive. — t.  Although 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the  Bible,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Rabbah  was  also 
attached  in  Biblical  times  to  the  chief  city  of  Moab, 
Its  Biblical  name  is  Ar,  but  in  the  fourth  century 
A.  c.  it  possessed  the  special  title  of  Rabbath  Moab. 
This  name  was  for  a  time  displaced  by  Areopolis. 
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)  (ancient  "  Kabbah  of  the  Children  of  Ammon  "),  from  the  east ;  showing;  the  perennial  stream  and  part  of  the  citadel-bill. — From  a  sketch  by 

Wm.  Tipping,  Esq. 


Rabha  lies  on  the  highlands  at  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Kerak  and  Jibel  Shi- 
hdn. — 3«  A  city  of  Judah,  named  with  Kirjath-jea- 
rim  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.  No  trace  of  its  existence 
has  yet  been  discovered.— 1.  In  one  passage  (Josh. 
xi.  8)  ZiDON  is  mentioned  with  the  affix  Rabbah — 
Zidon-rabbah.  This  is  preserved  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  v.,  though  in  the  text  it  is  translated  "  great 
Zidon." 

Rab'bath  (Heb.  construct  of  Rabbah)  ef  the 
Children  of  Am'mon,  and  Rab'bath  of  the  Arn'mon- 
Ites  =  Kabbah  1  (Deut.  iii.  11  ;  Ez.  xxi.  20). 

Rabbi  (Heb.  mi/  mrisler,  Rbn.  IV.  T.  Lex. ;  see 
below),  a  title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews  to  their 
doctors  and  teachers,  and  often  addressed  to  our 
Lord  (Mat.  xxiii.  7,  8,'  xxvi.  25,  49 ;  Mk.  ix.  5,  xi. 
21,  xiv.  45  ;  Jn.  i.  38,  49  [Gr.  39,  50],  iii.  2,  26,  iv. 
31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8;  A.  V.  "master"  in  Mat. 
xxvi.,  Mk.,  and  Jn.  iv.,  ix.,  xi.).  The  title  is  inter- 
preted in  express  words  by  St.  John,  and  by  implica- 
tion in  St.  Matthew,  to  mean  MoKfer,  Teacher  (Jn.  i. 
39,  compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  13 ;  Mat.  xxiii.  8).  Th<» 
same  interpretation  is  given  by  St.  John  of  the 
kindred  title  Rabbosi  (Jn.  xx.  16),  which  in  Mk.  x. 
61  is  translated  in  A.  V.  "  Lord."  The  i  which  is 
added  to  the  Heb.  and  Chal.  rah  (=  great,  a  great 
one,  i.  e.  teacher,  master,  doctor)  and  rabhon  or  rab- 
h&n  (=  our  teacher,  our  inaster)  has  been  thought  to 
be  the  pronominal  affix  =  My  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  St.  John  does  not  translate  either  of  these  by 
"  My  Master,"  but  simply  "  Master,"  so  that  the  i 
would  seem  to  have  lost  any  special  significance  as 
a  possessive  pronoun  intimating  appropriation  or 

'  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  and  others  have  regarded  Mat. 
xxlil.  8—'"  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi  "—as  forbidding  in  its 
spirit  the  reception  of  the  title  D.  D.,  the  mofierTi  equiva- 
lent of  Rami  ;  but  P.  Schaff.  D.  D.  (in  Lame  on  Mat.  1.  c.) 
maintains  that  "  the  Saviour  prohibits  not  so  mnch  the 
titles  themselves  (of  D.  D..  Rev.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  &c.),  as 
the  spirit  of  pride  and  amljition  which  covets  and  abuses 
them,  \\ie  haughty  spirit  which  would  domineer  over  in- 
feriors and  also  the  fervile  spirit  which  would  basely 
Cringe  to  superiors  "  (compare  ver,  6, 10-12 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  15; 
1  Tim.  i.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  4 ;  1  Pet.  v.  13). 


endearment,  and,  like  the  "my"  in  English  or 
French  titles  of  respect  (e.  g.  "  My  lord,"  Mon- 
seigneur,  3/onsieur),  to  be  merely  part  of  the  formal 
address.  The  title  Rabbi  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
is  thought  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  time  of 
the  disputes  between  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  Rabbi  was  considered  a  higher  title 
than  Rab,  and  Rabban  higher  than  RabbL  Educa- 
tion ;  Scribes. 

Rab'bith  (Heb.  multitude,  Ges.),  a  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory, perhaps  on  the  boundary,  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
xix.  20  only). 

Bab-bo'ni  (Heb.  my  great  master,  Rbn.  iV^.  T.  Lex.) 
(Jn.  XX.  16).     Rabbi. 

Rab'— mag  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  chi(f  magvs,  \.  e. 
chief  of  the  Magi,  Ges.;  chief  pHent?  Sir  II.  Raw- 
linson)  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  In  both 
places  it  is  a  title  borne  by  Nkrgal-siiarezer,  prob- 
ably =  the  king  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar. 
This  king,  and  certain  other  important  personages, 
bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  (so 
Rawlinson).  It  is  written  indeed  with  a  somewhat 
different  vocalization,  being  read  as  RabvrEmga  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 

Rab'sa-ces  [-seez]  (L.)  =  Rabshakeh  (Ecclus. 
xlviii.  18). 

Rab'-sa-ris,  or  Rab-sa'ris  (Heb.,  see  below).  I. 
An  officer  of  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  up  with  Tar- 
tan and  Rabshakeh  against  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17). — 3t  One  of  the  princes 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  588  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13). — Rab- 
saris  is  probably  (so  Mr.  Eddrup,  with  Henderson, 
Keil,  &c.)  rather  the  name  of  an  office  than  of  an 
individual,  the  word  signifying  chief  evnurh;  in 
Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpenaz  is  called  the  master  of  the 
eunuchs  (Heb.  RabsArinm).  Not  improbably  we 
have  in  Jer.  xxxix.  not  only  the  title  of  the  Rab- 
saris  given,  but  his  name  also,  either  Sarsechim 
(ver.  3)  or  (ver.  13)  Nebu-shasban. 

Rab'sha-keh,  or  Rab-sha'keh  (Heb.  chief  cup- 
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bearer,  Ges.),  one  of  the  officers  of  the  kin<,-  of  As- 
syria sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
KiAH.  Sennacherib,  having  taken  other  cities  of 
Jiidah,  was  now  besieging  Lachish ;  and  Ilezekiah, 
terrified  at  his  progress,  and  losing  for  a  time  his 
firm  faith  in  God,  sent  to  Lachish  with  an  offer  of 
submission  and  tribute.  But  Sennacherib,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  sent  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem 
under  Tartan,  Rab-saris,  and  Rabshakeh ;  not  so 
much,  apparently,  with  the  object  of  immediately 
engaging  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  as  with  tlie  idea 
that,  in  its  present  disheartened  state,  the  sight  of 
an  army,  combined  with  the  threats  and  specious 
promises  of  Rabshakeh,  might  induce  a  surrender 
at  once.  Many  have  imagined,  from  the  familiarity 
of  Rabshakeh  with  Hebrew,  that  he  was  either  a 
Jewish  deserter  or  an  apostate  captive  of  Israel. 
Being  unable  to  obtain  any  promise  of  submission 
from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  peril 
returning  to  trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  words  and  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
Rabshakeh  went  back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who 
had  now  departed  from  Lachish  (2  K.  xviii.,  xix. ; 


Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.).  The  A.  V.  takes  Rabshakeh  as 
the  name  of  a  person  ;  it  may,  however,  be  rather 
the  name  of  the  office  which  he  held  at  the  court, 
that  of  chUf  cupbearer  (compare  Rab-mag  ;   Rab- 

SARIS^. 

Haca  (L.  fr.  Chal.  teykd  =  worthlan,),  a  term  of 
reproach  used  by  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  age 
(Mat.  v.  22). 

Raee.    Games. 

Ra'chab  [-kab]  (Gr.)  =  Rahab  the  harlot  (Mat 
i.5). 

Ka'chal  [-kal]  (Heb.  traffic,  Gea),  one  of  the 
places  to  which,  as  one  of  his  haunts  during  his 
wandering  life,  David  sent  a  portion  of  his  plunder 
from  the  Amalekites  as  a  present  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29 
only). 

Ra'chel  [ch  as  in  chUd]  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  a  cire),  also 
written  Raiiel,  the  younger  of  the  daughters  of 
Laba^-.  She  became  the  wife  of  Jacob,  and  mother 
of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  Tlie  incidents  of  her  life 
may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxix.-xxxiii.,  xxxv.  The 
beauty  of  Rachel,  the  deep  love  with  which  she  was 
loved  by  Jacob  from  their  first  meeting  by  the  well 
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oi  11  ARAN,  when  he  shoved  to  her  the  simple  cour- 
tesies of  the  desert-life,  and  kissed  her  and  told  her 
he  was  Rebekah's  son ;  the  long  servitude  with 
which  he  patiently  8er^'ed  for  her,  in  which  the 
seven  years  "  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the 
love  he  had  to  her ; "  their  marriage  at  last,  after 
the  fraud  which  substituted  the  elder  sister  (Leah) 
in  the  place  of  the  younger ;  and  the  death  of  Ra- 
chel at  the  very  time  when  in  giving  birth  to  an- 
other son  her  own  long-delayed  hopes  were  accom- 
plished, and  she  had  become  still  more  endeared  to 
her  husband  ;  his  deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets 
for  her  loss  fGen.  xlviii.  7):  these  things  make  up 
a  touching  tale  of  personal  and  domestic  history 
which  has  kept  alive  the  memory  of  Rachel.  Yet 
from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  her  character 


there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim  any  high  degree 
of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  discontent  and  fret- 
ful impatience  shown  in  her  grief  at  being  for  a 
time  childless,  moved  even  her  fond  husband  to 
anger  (xxx.  1,  2).  She  appears,  moreover,  to  have 
shared  all  the  duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  family. 
See,  e.  g.,  Rachel's  stealing  lier  father's  images,  and 
the  ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with  which 
she  concealed  her  theft  (^xxxi.).  From  this  incident 
we  may  aLso  infer  that  she  was  not  altogether  free 
from  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  which  prevailed 
in  the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2,  14).  (Teraphim.) — KaclieVa  tomb.  "  Ra- 
chel died  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath, 
which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  fet  a  pillar  upon 
her  grave :  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  an- 
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to  this  day  "(Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20).  The  spot  was 
well  known  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  Saul  (1  Sara. 
2);  and  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15-17)  forcibly  and  beauti- 
fully represents  the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the 
loss  and  captivity  of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of 
the  exiles,  led  on  their  road  to  Babylon,  passed  near 
her  tomb  (so  Mr.  EdJrup).  Mat.  ii.  17,  18,  applies 
this  to  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem.  (Old  Tkstamext,  B,  C  ;  Prophet, 
note'.)  The  position  of  this  Ram.\h  (Rama)  is  dis- 
puted, but  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb,  "  on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,"  "  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath," 
"  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never  been  qaes- 
doned.  It  is  about  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem.  The 
present  building  is  of  stone,  plastered,  not  ancient, 
ftnd  now  falling  to  decay.  Within  it  is  a  tomb  in 
the  ordinary  Mohammedan  form. 

Rid'dai  (Heb.  treadin;^  down,  Ges.),  a  brother  of 
David,  and  fifth  son  of  Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).  Ewald 
conjectures  that  he  =  Rei,  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable. 

Ea'gaa  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  see  below).  1,  A  place  named 
only  in  Jd.  i.  5,  15  ;  probably  =  Rages. — 2.  (fr. 
Heb.)  Reu,  an  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Lk.  iii.  35). 

Ra'ges  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  naned  [so  Strabo]  from  cer- 
tain chasms  [Gr.  rhagas,  a  rent  ]  near  it  made  by  an 
earthquake),  an  important  city  in  northeastern  Me- 
dia, where  that  country  bordered  upon  Parthia. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
accordmg  to  Tobit  (i.  14  ff.,  v.  5,  vi.  10,  12,  &c.) 
some  of  the  Israelitish  captives  taken  by  Enemessar 
(Shalmaneser)  had  been  transported  to  it,  and  thither 
the  angel  Raphael  conductpd  Tobias.  In  Judith  (i. 
6,  15)  it  is  made  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween Nabuchodonosor  and  Arphaxad  2.  Rages 
appears  as  Ragha  in  the  Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and 
in  Stephen  ;  as  Raga  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  ; 
Rhagse  in  Duris  of  Samos,  Strabo,  and  Arrian ;  and 
Rhagsea  in  Ptolemy.  Properly  speaking,  Rages  is  a 
town,  but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province  some- 
times called  Rages  or  Rhagse,  sometimes  Rhagiana. 
It  appears  from  the  Zendavesta  that  here  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Aryans,  who  were 
mingled,  in  Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and 
were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  heretics.  Isi- 
dore calls  Riges  "  the  greatest  city  in  Media."  In 
the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Rages  appears  to  have  gone  to  decay, 
but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  I.  (Nica- 
tor),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europus.  When  the 
Parthians  took  it  they  called  it  Arsacia,  after  the 
Arsaces  of  the  day ;  but  it  soon  recovered  its  an- 
<aent  appellation,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
with  only  a  slight  corruption,  the  ruins  being  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Rhey.  These  ruins  lie  about 
five  miles  S.  E.  of  Teheran,  and  cover  a  space  4,500 
yards  long  by  3,500  yards  broad.  The  walls  are 
well  marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness.  The 
importance  of  the  city  consisted  in  its  vicinity  to 
the  Caspian  Gates,  the  pass  in  the  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
modern  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has.  now 
superseded  Rhey. 

Ra-ga'el,  or  Rag'n-el  (L.  form),  and  Ren'el  (Heb. 
friend  of  God,  Ges.).  1.  A  prince-priest  of  Midian, 
tlie  father  of  Zipporah  according  to  Ex.  ii.  18,  21, 
and  of  HoBAB  according  to  Num.  x.  29.  As  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named  Jethro  in  Ex.  iii. 
1,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  and  perhaps  in  Num. 
X.  29  (though  the  latter  passage  admits  of  another 
sense),  the  obvious  view  would  be  that  Raguel, 
Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  difFerent  names  for  the 


same  individual.  Such  is  probably  jthe  case  with 
regard  to  the  two  first,  if  not  with  the  third  (so  Mr. 
Bevan).  One  of  the  names  may  represent  an  offi- 
cial title.  Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  has 
been  sought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms  of  relationship 
among  the  Hebrews ;  as  that  the  Heb.  hoihen  or 
chothen,  translated  "father-in-law"  in  Ex.  iii.  1, 
xviii.  1,  and  Num.  x.  29,  may  =  any  relation  by 
marriage,  and  so  Jethro  and  Hobab  were  brothers- 
in-law  of  Moses  ;  or  that  "  father  "  and  "  daughter  " 
in  Ex.  ii.  16,  21  =  grandfather  and  granddaughter 
(so  Targum  Jonathan,  Aben  Ezra,  Michaelis,  Winer, 
&c.). — 2.  A  pious  Jew  of  "  Ecbatane,  a  city  of 
Media ; "  father  of  Sara,  the  wife  of  Tobias  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  17,  &c.). 

Ra'hab  (Heb.  uide,  broad,  large,  Ges.),  or  Ra'chab 
[kab]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.),  a  celebrated  woman  of  Jeri- 
cho, who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  spy 
out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  house  from  the  pur- 
suit of  her  countrymen,  was  saved  with  all  her  fam- 
ily when  the  Israelites  sacked  the  city ;  and  became 
the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  ancestress  of  the  Messiah. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Ca- 
naan she  was  a  young  unmarried  woman,  dwelling 
in  a  house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father 
and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jeri- 
cho. She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  combined 
the  trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wa}iaring  men. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which 
the  Phenicians  were  early  famous ;  since  we  find 
the  flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with  stalks  of 
flax  put  there  to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scai'let  or 
crimson  line  in  her  house.  Her  house  was  on  the 
wall,  probably  near  the  town  gate,  convenient  for 
persons  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  city.  Rahab 
therefore  had  been  well  informed  with  regard  to  the 
events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had  heard  of  the  pas- 
sage through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of  the  irresistible  progress  of 
the  Israelitish  host.  The  effect  upon  her  mind  had 
been  to  lead  her  to  a  firm  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the 
true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  He  purposed  to 
give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites.  Her  re- 
ception of  the  spies,  the  artifice  by  which  she  con- 
cealed them  from  the  king,  their  escape,  and  the  sav- 
ing of  Rahab  and  her  family  at  the  capture  of  the 
city,  in  accordance  with  their  promise,  are  all  told 
in  Josh,  ii.-vi.  The  narrator  adds,  "  and  she  dwell- 
eth  in  Israel  unto  this  day,"  not  necessarily  implying 
that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  the 
family  of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the 
head,  continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel.  We  learn  from  Mat.  i.  5  that  Rahab  (A.  V. 
"Rachub")  became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of 
Naasson,  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  grand- 
father. The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led  in  his 
case  to  a  more  tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  any  past  disgrace  attaching  to  her  name. 
But.  however  this  may  be,  Rahab  became  the  mother 
of  the  line  from  which  sprung  David,  and  eventually 
Christ ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  by  St.  Mat- 
thew is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain  as  that  David 
in  the  genealogy  is  the  David  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
(so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey).  The  mention  of  an  utterly 
unknown  Rahab  in  the  genealogy  would  be  absurd. 
The  character  of  Rahab  has  much  and  deep  interest. 
Dismissing,  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  the  attempt 
to  clear  her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she 
was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot,  we  may  yet 
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notice  that  \^  is  very  possible  that  to  a  woman  of 
her  country  and  religion  such  a  calling  may  have 
implied  a  far  less  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
morality  than  it  docs  with  us,  and  moreover,  that 
with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a 
pure  life.  As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in 
deceiving  the  king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a 
false  tale,  and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her 
own  countrymen,  has  been  much  discussed.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or 
heathen,  was  a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the 
promulgation  of  tlie  Gospel,  that,  as  far  as  Rahab  is 
concerned,  the  discussion  is  quite  superfluous.  Her 
taking  part  against  her  own  countrymen  is  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  circumstance  that  fidelity  to  her  coun- 
try would  in  her  case  have  been  infidelity  to  God, 
and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker  eclipsed  the 
lower  duty  to  her  native  land.  If  her  own  life  of 
shame  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  idolatry, 
one  can  readily  understand  what  a  further  stimulus 
this  would  give,  now  that  her  heart  was  purified  by 
faith,  to  her  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the  nation 
to  which  she  belonged  by  birth,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  that  to  which  she  wished  to  belong  by  a 
community  of  faith  and  hope.  This  view  of  Rahab's 
conduct  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  references  to  her 
in  the  N.  T.  "  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perished 
not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she  had  re- 
ceived the  spies  with  peace  "  (Heb.  xi.  31).  St.  James 
fortifies  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  bj' 
asking,  "  Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by 
works,  when  she  had  received  the  messengers,  and 
had  sent  them  out  another  way  ?  "  ( Jas.  ii.  26).  And 
in  like  manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  "  Rahab  the 
harlot  was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality." 
James,  General  Epistle  op  ;  Justify. 

Rahab  (Heb.  a  sea-monxter^  Ges. ;  see  below),  a 
poetical  name  of  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  10;  Is.  li.  9). 
The  same  word  signifies  fierceness,  insolence,  pride  ; 
if  Hebrew,  when  applied  to  Egypt  it  would  indicate 
the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants  (so  Mr.  R. 
S.  Poole).  This  word  occurs  in  Job.  xxvi.  12  (A.  V. 
"the  proud,"  margin  "pride"),  where  it  is  usually 
translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being  treated 
as  a  proper  name.  Rahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt,  oc- 
curs once  only  without  reference  to  the  Exodus  (Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  4).  In  Is.  xxx.  7  the  name  is  alluded  to 
(A.  V.  "  strength  ;  "  Gesenius  translates  i-jo/cwt*  [i.  e. 
the  violent]  ihey  til  stUI). 

Ba'haa  (Heb.  loomb,  Ges.),  son  of  Shema  and 
father  of  Jorkoam  in  the  genealogy  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  44). 

Ra'hel  (Heb.)  =  Rachel  (Jer.  xxxi.  15  in  Bome 
copies). 

*  Rai'neBt  =  clothing.    Dress. 

Sain,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  wirf/dr  (Ex. 
ix.  33,  34;  Deut.  xi.  11.  14,  17,  xxviii.  12,  24,xxxii. 
2,  ic. ;  Job  xxxvii.  6  twice,  xxxviii.  28  ;  Zech.  x.  1 
twice,  &c.);  also  o\'  geshem,  which,  when  it  differs 
from  m&tdr,  signifies  a  more  violent  rain  (Gen.  vii. 
12,  viii.  2 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  4;  1  K.  xvii.  7,  14,  xviii.  41, 
44,  45 ;  Ezr.  x.  9  f  A.  V.  "  great  rain,"  margin 
"  showers  "J,  13  [A.  V.  "  much  rain]  ;  Ez.  i.  28,  xiiL 
11,  13,  xxxiv,  26  twice  [A.  V.  "shower"  in  Ez.  xiil 
and  xxxiv.],  xxxviii.  22,  &c.),  and  is  also  used  as  a 
generic  tenn,  including  the  early  and  latter  rain 
(Jer.  V.  24  ;  Joel  ii.  23).  Early  Rain,  the  rains  of 
the  autumn,  Heb.  ydreh  (Deut.  xi.  14,  A.  V,  "  first 
rain;  "Jer.  v.  24,  A.  V.  "former"  sc.  rain),  also 
moreh  (Ps  Ixxxiv.  6,  Heb.  7,  A.  V.  "  rain ; "  Joel  ii. 
23  twice,  A.  V.  "  fonner  rain").  Latter  Rain,  the 
rain  of  spring,   Heb.  malkosh   (Deut.  xi.   14;    Job 


xxix.  23;  Prov.  xvi.  15;  Jer.  iii.  3,  v.  24  ;  Hos.  vi. 
3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1).  The  early  and  latter 
rains  are  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi.  14  ;  Jer.  v. 
24  ;  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  23 ;  Jas.  v.  7).  Another 
word,  of  a  more  poetical  character,  is  Heb.  plural 
ribibun,  translated  in  our  version  "  showers  "  (Deut. 
xxxii.  2;  Ps.  Ixv.  10  [Heb.  11],  Ixxii.  6;  Jer.  iii! 
3,  liv.  22  ;  Mic.  v.  7  [Heb.  6]).  The  Hebrews  have 
also  zerem  =  violent  rain,  storm,  tempest,  accom- 
panied with  hail  (A.  V.  "storm  "in  Is.  iv.  6  and 
XXV.  4  twice ;  "  tempest "  and  "  flood  "  in  xxviii.  2  ; 
"ttmpest"  in  xxx.  30  and  xxxii.  2;  "overflowing" 
in  Hab.  iii.  10;  "showers"  in  Job  xxiv.  8,  the 
heavy  rain  which  comes  down  on  mountains) ;  wc 
rir  (A.  V.  "very  rainy,"  Prov.  xx\ii.  15  only)  = 
continuous  and  heavy  rain ;  pi.  se  'irim  =  shoteem. 
Ges.  (Deut.  xxxii.  2  only,  A.  V.  "small  rain").  In 
the  N.  T.  "  rain  "  twice  answers  to  the  Gr.  hrochi 
(Mat.  vii.  25,  27),  which  in  LXX.  =  Heb.  gixhm  ; 
but  usi:ally  to  the  Gr.  hiutvs  (Acts  xiv.  1 7,  xxviii.  2 ; 
Heb.  vi.  7;  Jas.  v.  7,  18;  Rev.  xi.  6),  which  in 
LXX.  =  Heb.  geshem  and  mdidr.  The  Greek  verb 
brecho  is  translated  "  to  rain  "  (Lk.  xvii.  29  ;  Jas.  v. 
17  twice;  Rev.  xi.  C),  once  "to  send  rain  "  (Mat.  v. 
45),  twice  "  to  wash  "  (Lk.  vii.  38,  44). — In  a  coun 
try  comprising  so  many  varieties  of  elevation  a? 
Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur  correspond- 
ing varieties  of  climate.  For  six  months  in  the  year 
no  rain  falls,  and  the  harvests  are  gathered  in  with- 
out any  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unseasonable  storms. 
But,  in  this  long  absence  of  rain,  the  whole  land  be- 
comes dry,  parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns  are 
empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fail,  and  the  au- 
tumnal rains  are  eagerly  looked  for,  to  prepare  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These,  the  early 
rains,  commence  about  the  latter  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a  month 
earlier:  not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees ;  the  husband- 
man has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come  mostly  from 
the  W.  or  S.  W.  (Lk.  xii.  54),  continuing  for  two  oi 
three  days  at  a  time,  and  falling  chiefly  during  the 
night ;  the  wind  then  shifts  round  to  the  N.  or  E.,  and 
several  days  of  fine  weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv.  23). 
In  November  and  December  the  rains  continue  to 
fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals  ;  afterward  they  return, 
only  at  longer  intervals,  and  are  less  heavy  ;  but  at 
no  period  during  the  winter  do  the  rains  (sxow  falls 
in  the  elevated  regions)  entirely  cease.  Rain  con- 
tinues to  fall  more  or  less  during  March ;  it  is  very 
rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers  that 
occur  are  generally  light  With  respect  to  the  dis4 
tinction  between  the  early  and  the  latter  rainsJ 
Robinson  observes  that  there  are  not  at  the  preeentj 
day  "  any  particular  periods  of  rain  or  succession  ofj 
showers,  which  might  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy 
sea.sons.  The  whole  period  from  October  to  March 
now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of  rain 
without  any  regularly  intervening  term  of  prolonged 
fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore,  there  has  been 
some  change  in  the  climate,  the  early  and  the  \M\t\ 
rains,  for  which  the  husbandman  waited  with  i"i  u 
ing,  seem  rather  to  have  implied  the  first  showti- 
of  autumn  which  revived  the  parched  and  thirstv 
soil,  and  prepared  it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later 
showers  of  spring,  which  continued  to  refresh  and 
forward  both  the  ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  prod 
nets  of  the  fields  (Jas.  v.  7 ;  Prov.  xvi.  16),' 
(Agriculture  ;  Dew  ;  Famine  ;  Frost  ;  Hail  ;  Pal 
KSTiNK,  Climate  ;  Thunder. )--Rain  funiishes  the 
writers  of  the  0.  T.  with  appropriate  and  beaulif"' 
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I  metaphors,  varying  ia  character  according  as  they 

regard  it  as  the  beneficent  and  fertilizing  shower 

(Deut.  xxxii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4 ;  Job  xxix.  23 ;  Ps. 

Ixiii.  6;   Hos.  vi.  3,  &c.),  or  the  destructive  storm 

i   pouring  down  the  mountain-side  and  sweeping  away 

;   the  labor  of  years  (Job  xx.  23 ;  Ps.  xi.  6 ;  Prov. 

i    xxviii.  3 ;  Ez.  xxviii.  22). 

Raln'b3W  answers  to  the  Heb.  kesheih,  A.  V. 
"  bow  "  (Gen.  ix.  13-16  ;  Ez.  i.  28 ;  Arms,  I.  3) ;  Gr. 
/(Kcort  (Ecclus.  xliii.  11);  Gr.  irk  (ilev.  iv.  3,  x.  1). 
The  rainbow  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the 
ark,  that  the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood.to 
destroy  all  flesh.  The  right  interpretation  of  Gen. 
ix.  13  (A.  V.  "  I  do  set  [Heb.  udthan,  literally  Ihave 
given  ;  see  Ordain  4)  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth")  seems  to  be  (so  Mr.  Eddrup,  with  Henry, 
Gleig,  Kitto,  Ayre,  Wordsworth,  &c.)  that  God  took 
the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  a  beauti- 
ful object  shining  in  the  heavens  when  the  sun's  rays 
fell  on  falling  rain,  and  consecrated  it  as  the  sign 
of  His  love  and  the  witness  of  His  promise  (Ecclus. 
xliii.  11).  Many  regard  Gen.  ix.  13  as  indicating 
the  first  appearance  of  the  rainbow  then,  because 
(so  Dr.  Bartii)  there  was  no  rain  until  the  flood,  or 
because  (so  Keil  and  Delitzsch),  though  there  was 
rain  before  the  flood,  the  atmosphere  was  differently 
r  constituted,  &c. — The  figurative  and  symbolical  use 
of  the  rainbow  as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and 
faithfulness  must  not  be  passed  over.  In  Rev.  iv. 
3  it  is  said  that  "  there  was  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like 
unto  an  emerald:"  amidst  the  awful 
vision  of  surpassing  glory  is  seen  the 
symbol  of  Hope,  the  bright  emblem  of 
Mercy  and  of  Love. 

*  Raising  from  tlie  Dead.  Resurrec- 
tion. 
Rai'sins  [-znz].  Vine. 
Rakem  (Heb.  =  Rekem).  Among 
the  descendants  of  Machir  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  by  his  wife  Maachah,  are 
mentioned  Ulam  and  Rakem,  apparently 
sons  ofSheresh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Rail katll  (Heb.  shore,  Ges.),  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Naphtali,  named  between 
H«AMMATH  and  Chinsereth  (Josh.  xix. 
85) ;  according  to  the  Rabbins,  on  the 
site  afterward  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Tiberias. 

Rak'kon  (Heb.  thinness,  Ges.),  a  city 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46),  apparently  not 
far  from  Joppa. 

Ram  (Heb.  high,  Ges.).  1.  Second  son 
of  Hezron,  and  father  of  Amminadab 
"(Ru.  iv.  19 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  9,  10) ;  =  Aram 
"4. — 2,  The  first-bom  of  Jerahmeel,  and 
jnephew  of  No.  1  (ii.  25,  21).—$.  Elihu, 
'the  Sin  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  is  de- 
-Bcribed  as  "  of  the  kindred  of  Ram " 
•(Job  xxxii.  2),  Ewald  identifies  Ram 
with  AuAM  2. 

Ram  represents  usually  and  appropriately  the 
Heb.  ai/il,  which  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  more  than 
150  times  (Gen.  xv.  9,  xxii.  13  twice,  &c.). 
"  Rams  "  is  also  thrice  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the 
Glial,  pi.  dichrin  (Ezr.  vi.  9,  17,  vii.  17),  properly  = 
tndes,  but  specificnlly  male'sheep,  rams,  Ges. ;  twice 
of  Heb.  pi.  attudim  (Gen.  xxxi.  10  [marg.  "he- 
goats"],  12),  =  he-goais,  Ges.  and  A.  V.  elsewhere; 
*Bdoace  (Ez.  xxi.  22  marg.,  Heb.  2V)  of  Heb.  cdrim, 
58 


plural  of  car.    Goat;  Lamb;  Rah,  Batteriko  ;  Sac- 
rifice; Sheep;  Shepherd. 

Ram,  Bat'ter-ing  (Heb.  car  ;  see  Lamb  4  ;  named 
[so  Mr.  Wright]  from  its  iron  head  shaped  like  a 
ram's  head,  or  from  its  movement,  battering  down  a 
wall  like  a  ram  butting).  This  instrument  of  ancient 
siege  operations  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (Ez. 
iv.  2,  xxi.  22  [Heb.  27]);  and  as  both  references  are 
to  the  battering-rams  in  use  among  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe 
those  known  to  have  been  employed  in  their  sieges. 
In  attacking  the  walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first  step 
appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or 
bank  of  earth  (compare  Ez.  iv.  2,  "  cast  a  mount 
against  it"),  by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring 
their  battering-rams  and  other  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  «alls.  "The  battering-rams,"  says  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  "  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined  to 
movable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed  men. 
The  whole  then  formed  one  great  temporary  build- 
ing, tlie  top  of  which  is  represented  in  sculptures  as 
on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even  turrets,  of  the 
besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the  battering- 
ram  is  without  wheels ;  it  was  then  perhaps  con- 
structed upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
moved.  .  .  .  The  mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It 
may  be  presumed  from  the  representations  in  the 
bas-reliefs,  that  they  were  partly  suspended  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  machine,  and  that 
men  directed  and  impelled  them  from  within.  .   .   . 


Battering  Ram. 

The  artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two 
warriors  :  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  the  be- 
sieged, whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position, 
to  harass  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  be- 
low ;  the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's 
defence."     Engine  ;  War. 

Ra'ma  (L.  =  Ramah)  (Mat.  ii.  18,  referring  to  Jer. 
xxxi.  15).  The  original  passage  may  allude  to  a 
massacre    of  Benjamite    or  Ephraimite    prisoners 
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(compare  ver.  9,  18),  at  the  Ravah  in  Benjamin  or 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (so  Mr.  Grove).  This  is  seized 
by  the  Evangelist  and  turned  into  a  touching  refer- 
ence to  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethle- 
hem, near  which  was  (and  is)  the  sepulchre  of 
Rachel.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  this  Rama  or  Ramah 
must  have  been  near  Bethlehem,  and  subject  to  the 
same  calamity.  He  says,  a  heap  of  rubbish,  not 
400  yards  from  Rachel's  tomb,  is  now  pointed  out 
as  Ramah  (Thn.  ii.  601-503).  Prophet,  note  '; 
Rachel. 

Ba'Hah  (Heb.  a  high  place,  Ges.),  a  word  which  in 
its  simple  or  compound  shape  forms  the  name  of 
•  several  places  in  the  Holy  Land ;  one  which,  like 
Gibeah,  Geba,  Gibeon,  or  Mizpeh,  betrays  the  aspect 
of  the  country.  (Palestine,  II.  §  46.)  As  an  ap- 
pellative it  is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xvi. 
24-39),  in  which  it  occurs  four  times,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  "  HIGH  PLACE."  1.  One  of  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25),  named  between  Gibeon 
and  Beeroth.  There  is  a  more  precise  specification 
of  its  position  in  the  catalogue  of  the  places  N.  of 
Jerusalem  which  were  disturbed  by  the  approach 
of  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  x.  28-32).  At  Michmash 
he  crosses  the  ravine;  and  then  successively  dis- 
lodges or  alarms  Geba,  Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul. 
Geba  is  Jeba,  on  the  southern  brink  of  the  great 
valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  directly 
between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er-Rdm 
(=  the  Ramah),  hnng  on  a  high  hill,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect — ^now  a  miserable  village  of  a  few 
half-deserted  houses,  but  with  remains  of  columns, 
squared  stones,  and  perhaps  a  church,  indicating 
former  importance  (Robinson,  i.  576).  Its  distance 
from  the  city  is  five  English  miles.  Its  position  is 
in  close  agreement  with  the  notices  of  the  Bible 
(Judg.  iv.  5,  xix.  13 ;  Jer.  xl.  1,  &c.).  In  the 
struggles  after  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Ra? 
mah,  as  a  frontier  town,  commanding  the  northern 
road  from  Jerusalem,  was  taken,  fortified,  and  re- 
taken (1  K.  XV.  17,  21,  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6  ; 
Rama).  Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  implied  in  1 
Sam.  xxii.  6 ;  Hos.  v.  8 ;  Ezr.  ii.  26 ;  Xeh.  vii.  30 : 
the  last  two  passages  show  also  that  its  people  re- 
turned after  the  Captivity.  The  Ramah  in  Neh.  xi. 
33  occupies  a  different  position  in  the  list,  and  may 
be  a  distinct  place  situated  further  W.,  nearer  the 
plain. — 2.  The  home  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11),  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  him- 
self, his  home  and  official  residence,  the  site  of  his 
altar  (vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18  ff.,  xx. 
1),  and  finally  his  burial-place  (xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3) ;  = 
Ramathaim-zophim.  All  that  is  directly  said  as  to 
its  situation  is  that  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (i.  1), 
and  this  would  naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem.  But  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  Samuel's  public  life  (in  connec- 
tion with  which  alone  this  Ramah  is  mentioned)  is 
80  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  (vii.  17), 
that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  look  for  Samuel's 
city  in  the  same  locality  (so  Mr.  Grove,  original 
author  of  this  article).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
boundaries  of  Mount  Ephraim  are  nowhere  distinctly 
set  forth.  In  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  the 
expression  would  mean  that  portion  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  which  was  at  the  time  of  speaking 
in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Mount 
Ephraim  is  mentioned  as  including  the  palm-tree  of 
Deborah  between  Bethel  and  Ramah  (Judg  iv.  6), 
and  Bethel  itself  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  Jeremiah  con- 
nects Ramah  of  Benjamin  (so  Mr.  Grove ;  see  Ra- 


ma) with  Mount  Ephraim  (Jer.  xxxL  6,  9,  15,  18}. 
In  this  district,  tradition,  with  a  truer  instinct  than  it 
sometimes  displays,  has  placed  the  residence  of  Sam- 
uel. The  OnomaMicon  of  Eusebius  says,  "Amiathem 
Seipha:  the  city  of  Helkana  and  Samuel ;  it  lies  near 
Diospolis :  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  tu 
be  from  Arimathea."  Diospolis  is  Lyhda,  the  mod- 
em Ludd,  and  the  reference  of  Eusebius  Ls  no  doubt 
to  Ramleh,  the  well-known  modem  town  two  mile.s 
from  Ludd.  But  Ramleh  is  on  the  plain,  nnt  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (compare  No:  6  below  >,  Another 
tradition,  however,  that  just  alluded  to,  common  to 
Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up  to  the  present 
day,  places  the  residence  of  Samuel  on  the  lofty  and 
remarkable  eminence  of  Neby  SamvU  {=  Prophl 
Samuel),  which  rises  four  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Je 
rusalem  (see  cut  under  Gibeon,  and  map  of  the  er- 
virons  of  Jerusalem,  and  Mizpah  6).  The  height 
of  this  eminence  (greater  than  that  of  Jerusalem 
itself),  its  commanding  position,  and  its  peculiar 
shape,  render  it  the  most  conspicuous  oltject  in  all 
the  landscapes  of  that  district,  and  make  the  nnmes 
of  Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appropriate  to 
it.  Since  the  days  of  Arculf  (about  a.  p.  700)  the 
tradition  appears  to  have  been  continuous.  The 
miserable  modern  village  bears  marks  of  antiquity 
in  cisterns,  &c.  The  mosque  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  a  Christian  church,  which  prob- 
ably Justinian  built  or  added  to.  The  ostensible 
tomb  is  a  mere  wooden  box  ;  but  below  it  is  a  cave 
or  chamber,  apparently  excavated,  like  that  of  the 
patriarchs  at  Hebron.  Here,  then,  Mr.  Grove  is  in- 
clined to  place  the  Ramah  of  Samuel.  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  city  in  which  Saul  was  anointed 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  was  Samuel's  own  city 
Ramah  ;  but  Mr.  Grove  regards  it  as  different,  and 
near  Rachel's  tomb  (x.  2  ;  Rachel  ;  Zuph,  the  Lam> 
OF).  On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaini-zophim 
was  the  city  of  Saul's  anointing,  various  atttiufts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethlehem,  (a.)  Gesenius  suggests  the 
Jebel  Fureidu,  four  miles  S.  E,  of  Eethlclicm,  tl  c 
ancient  Herodium,  the  "  Frank  mountain  "  of  more 
modem  times,  (b.)  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  ^oi«,  in 
the  mountains  six  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
possible  representative  of  Zophim,  (e.)  Van  dc 
Velde,  following  Rev.  S.  Wolcott  {B.  S.  for  1843. 
pp.  44  flF.),  argues  for  Rdmeh  (or  Rdmtt  el-Khu/il).  a 
well-knot»n  site  of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miKH 
N.  of  Hebron,  (d.)  Dr.  Bonar  adopts  er-Ram,  whicli 
he  places  a  short  distance  N,  of  Bethlehem,  E.  of 
Rachel's  sepulchre  (compare  Rama).  Two  sugges- 
tions in  an  opposite  direction  must  be  noticed : — (a.] 
That  of  Ewald,  who  places  Ramathaim-zophim  at 
Rdm-Allah,  a  mile  W.  of  el-Bireh  (Beeroth),  and 
nearly  five  N.  of  Neby  Samwil.  (6.)  That  of  Schwarz. 
who,  starting  from  Gibeah  of  Saul  as  the  home  of 
Kish,  fixes  upon  Rdmeh  N,  of  Samaria  and  W,  of 
Sdnur,  which  he  supposes  also  to  be  Ramotb  oi 
Jarmuth,  the  Levitical  city  of  Issachar. — 3.  A  for 
tified  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix.  36),  named  betweei 
Adamah  and  Hazor ;  apparently,  if  the  order  of 
the  list  may  be  accepted,  in  the  mountainous  coud 
try  N,  W,  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret ;  not  improb 
ably  the  place  named  Rdmeh,  discovered  by  Dr; 
Robinson,  lying  on  the  main  track  between  ^Akk* 
and  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  abouj 
eight  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Safed.—i,  A  place  on  tlH 
boundary  (A.  V.  "  coast  ")  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  29] 
apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon,  Porter  (i« 
Kitto),  and  Mr,  Grove  (apparently),  would  mak< 
this  =  Rdmeh,  about  three  miles  E.  of  Tyre  ;  Bob 
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inson  (iii.  Y8)  identifies  it  with  another  Rdmeh,  a 
village  more  than  ten  miles  S.  E.  of  Tyre ;  while 
Van  de  Velde  (i.  114)  would  place  it  at  el-JIamrah, 
a  village  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Leontes,  about  tweatj' 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Tyre. — 5>  Ramoth-gilkad  in  2 
K.  viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6  only. — 8<  A  place  men- 
tioned among  those  relnhabited  by  the  Benjamites 
after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  It  may  be  the 
Ramah  of  Benjamin  (above,  Xo.  1)  or  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel,  but  Mr.  Grove  thinks  that  its  position  in 
the  list  (remote  from  Geba,  Michmasli,  Bethel,  ver. 
31,  compare  Ezr.  ii.  26,  28)  seems  to  remove  it 
further  W.,  ta  the  neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 
Ono.  The  situation  of  the  modern  Randeh  agrees 
very  well  with  this. 

Rs'lUilth-le'lli  (Heb.  the  height  [or  hill\  of  Lehi 
[the  iaie-ho)ie\  Ges.),  the  name  bestowed  by  Sam- 
son on  the  scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the  thousand 
Philistines  with  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass  (Judg.  xv. 
17).  *'  He  cast  away  the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand, 
and  called  that  place  '  Ramath-lehi '  "  (A.  V.  mar- 
gin, "  i.  e.  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone^  or,  the  cast- 
ing away  of  the  jaw-bone  "),  Lehi  ;  Ramath  of  the 
South. 

Ba'math-miz'peh  (Heb.  the  heiglU  of  Mizpeh,  or 
of  the  watch-tower),  a  place  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiii. 
26  only,  apparently  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Gad;  probably  (so  Mr.  Grove)  =  Mizpah  1  and 
Rahoth-gilead. 

Ra'math  (Heb.  construct  of  Ramah)  of  the  Sonth, 
a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8),  apparently  at  its  ex- 
treme southern  limit,  and  =  Baalath-beer  ;  also 
probably  =  South  Ramoth.  Mr.  Rowlands  (in 
Fairbairn)  would  identify  it  with  Jebel  Barabir,  a 
hill  about  forty-five  miles  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba ;  Wil- 
ton {The  ^egeb)  would  place  it  at  the  ruined  site 
called  Kurnub  (Kinah  ?  Taxiar  ?),  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  low  ridge  named  Kubbet  el-Bnul, 
about  twenty  miles  S.  E.  of  Beer-sheba.  Van  de 
Velde  takes  it  as  =  Ramath-lehi,  which  he  finds 
at  Tell  el-Lekii/eh,  near  Beer-sheba. 

Ram-a-tha'im-zo'pliim  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below),  the 
fall  name  of  the  town  (Ramah  2)  in  which 
Elkanah,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  re- 
sided. It  is  given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the 
Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  but  once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Ram- 
athaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  dual 
(fr.  rdmdh)  =  the  double  eminence.  This  may  point 
to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  of  the  place, 
or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendency,  familiar  to 
all  students,  which  exists  in  language  to  force  an 
archaic  or  foreign  name  into  an  intelligible  form  (so 
Mr.  Grove).  Of  the  force  of  "  Zophim  "  no  prob- 
able explanation  has  been  given.  It  was  an  ancient 
name  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  and 
there,  as  here,  was  attached  to  an  eminence.  Even 
without  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel — where  he  lived,  built  an  altar,  died,  and 
was  buried — was  the  same  place  as  the  Ramah  or 
Raraathaim-zophim  in  which  he  was  born.  Of  its 
position  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparently  attached  to  it  a 
place  called  Naioth  (xix.  18,  &c.,  xx.  1) ;  and  it  had 
also  in  its  neighborhood  a  great  well,  the  well  of 
Sechu  (xix.  22).     Ramah  2  ;  Ramathem. 

Rama-them  (fr.  Gr.,  see  below),  one  of  the  three 
"governments"  which  were  added  to  Judea  by 
King  Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of 
Samaria  (1  Mc.  xi.  34).  It  no  doubt  derived  its 
name  from  a  town  Ramathaim,  probably  that  re- 


nowned as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
though  this  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 

Ra'matil-Ite  (fr.  Heb.  —  native  [or  iiJiabitant]  of 
some  Ramah),  tlie«  Shimei  the  Ramathite  had 
charge  of  the  royal  vineyards  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  27). 

Kam'e-ses,  or  Ra-am'ses  (both  Heb.  fr.  Egyptian, 
tlie  name  [=  sow  of  the  sun,  Ges.]  of  several  kings 
of  Egypt,  one  of  whom  probably  founded  the  city 
and  named  it  from  himself),  a  city  and  district  of 
Lower  Egypt  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
(so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article) 
that  the  same  city  is  designated  by  Rameses  and 
Raamses,  and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the 
land  of  Rameses,  all  the  passages  referring  to  the 
same  region.  The  first  mention  of  Rameses  is  in 
the  narrative  of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father 
and  brethren  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a 
possession  was  given  them  "  in  the  land  of  Rame- 
ses" (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  This  land  of  Rameses  either 
corresponds  to  the  land  of  Goshex,  or  was  a  district 
of  it,  more  probably  the  former  (compare  6). 
"  Raamses "  next  occurs  as  one  of  the  two  store- 
cities  (A.  V.  "  treasure  cities  ")  built  for  the  Pha- 
raoh who  first  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex. 
i.  11).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Raamses  (com- 
pare Pithom)  is  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  Rameses  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  journey  (xii.  37 ;  see  also  Num. 
xxxiii.  3,  5).  If,  then,  we  suppose  Rameses  or 
Raamses  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  land 
of  Rameses,  either  Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it, 
we  have  to  endeavor  to  determine  its  situation. 
Lepsius  supposes  that  Aboo-Kesheyd {see  map  under 
Exodus,  the)  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses.  His  reasons 
are,  that  in  the  LXX.  Hcroiipolis  (which  he  makes 
=  Rameses,  and  places  at  Aboo-Kesheyd)  is  placed 
in  the  land  of  Rameses,  in  a  passage  where  the 
Hebrew  only  mentions  "  the  land  of  Goshen  "  (Gen, 
xlvi.  28),  and  that  there  is  a  monolithic  group  at 
Aboo-Kesheyd  representing  Turn,  and  Ra,  and  be- 
tween them,  Rameses  II.,  who  was  probably  there 
worshipped.  The  Biblical  narrative  of  the  position 
of  Rameses  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part  of 
the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marches,  and  part 
at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israelites  from  this 
town  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  the  narrative  appears  to 
indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  directly  toward 
the  sea.  The  one  fact  that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf, 
seems  to  us  fatal  to  Lepsius's  identification.  There 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt 
bore  this  name.     Exodus,  the. 

Ra-mes'se  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Rameses  (Jd.  i.  9). 

Ra-mi'ata  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  hath  set, 
Ges.),  a  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Parosh ; 
husband  of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25). 

Ra'moth  (Heb.  hnghts,  Ges.),  one  of  the  four  Lc- 
vitical  cities  of  Issachar  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  73  ; 
perhaps  =  Jarmuth  and  Remeth.     Ramah,  2,  b. 

Ra'moth  (see  above),  an  Israelite  layman,  of  the 
sons  of  Bani  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Ramoth-^irc-ad  (Heb.  the  heights  of  Gilead),  one 
of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and  the 
key  to  an  important  district,  as  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  statement  of  1  K.  iv.  13,  that  it  com- 
manded the  regions  of  Argob  and  of  the  towns  of 
Jair,  but  also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was 
attacked  and  defended  by  the  Syrians  and  Jews  in 
the  reigns  of  Arab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehor.vm.  It 
seems,  probable  (so  Mr.  Grove,  with  Winer,  &c.') 
that  it  was  identical  with  Ramath-mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii. 
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26),  which  again  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
occupied  the  spot  on  which  Jacob  had  made  his 
covenant  with  Laban.  It  was  the  city  of  refuge  for 
the  tiibc  of  Gad  (Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh.xx.  8,  xxi.  38). 
We  next  encounter  it  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  13).  In 
the  second  Syrian  war  Ramoth-gilead  played  a  con- 
spicuous part.  During  the  invasion  related  in  1  K. 
XV.  20,  or  some  subse<}uent  incursion,  this  important 
place  had  been  seized  by  Ben-hadad  I.  from  Omri. 
Ahab,  with  Jehoshaphat,  planned  an  attack  upon 
it,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  he  lost  his  life  (1  K, 
xxiL  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.).  It  probably  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Moabitc  rebellion  gave  Jchoram  time  to  renew  the 
siege.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The 
town  was  taken  by  Israel,  and  held  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Hazael  (who  was  now  on  the  throne 
of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14).  Jehoram 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  encounter,  and  retired 
to  his  palace  at  Jezreel  (2  K.  viii.  28,  ix.  15 ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  6).  The  fortress  was  left  in  charge  of  Jehu, 
who  was  here  anointed  king  (2  K.  ix.).  He  drove 
off  to  Jezreel,  but  did  not  return.  Henceforward 
Ramoth-gilead  disappears  from  our  view.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of  Ramoth  as  fif- 
teen miles  from  Philadelphia  (Rabbah  1);  but  Eu- 
sebius places  it  W.,  and  Jerome  E.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
former  is  nearly  that  of  the  modern  town  of  es-Salt, 
which  Gesenius,  Porter  (in  Kitto),  Fairbairn,  Robin- 
son, kc,  would  identify  with  Ramoth-gilead.  Es- 
Salt  has  about  3,000  inhabitants,  and  occupies  a 
strong  and  picturesque  situation,  on  the  summit  of 
a  steep  hill,  crowned  with  a  castle,  and  having  its 
lower  slopes  covered  with  terraced  vineyards.  In 
the  cliffs  and  ravines  beneath  it  are  many  tombs  and 
grottoes.  Its  raisins  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Pal- 
estine (Porter).  Ewald  proposes  a  site  further  N., 
at  Reimun,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Jerash  (Gerasa).  Mr. 
Grove  is  disposed  to  place  it  at  or  near  a  site  named 
JePdd  (=  Gilead),  which  is  mentioned  by  Scetzen 
as  four  or  five  miles  X.  ofes-Salt. 

Ra'moth  in  Gile-ad  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8, 
xxi.  38 ;  IK.  xxii.  3)  =  Ramoth-gilead. 

Rans'  Horas.     Cornet  ;  Jubilee. 

Rains'  Skins  dyed  red  formed  part  of  the  materials 
that  the  Israelites  were  ordered  to  present  as  offer- 
ings for  the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5); 
of  which  they  served  as  one  of  the  inner  coverings. 
There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  the  Jewish  interpreters,  is 
correct  (so  Mr.  Houghton).  The  original  words,  it 
is  true,  admit  of  being  rendered  "  skins  of  red 
rams.*'  The  red  ram  is  by  Col.  C.  H.  Smith  iden- 
tified with  the  Aoudad  sheep  (Ammotraffu*  Tragel- 
aphu*). 

•  Rai^ges  [rain'jez]  for  Pdts  (Lev.  xi.  35).    Pot  9. 

*  Ran's«H  =  price  of  expiation  or  redemption ; 
the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  copJier,  literally 
a  cover  or  tliat  which  coren  (Ex.  xxx.  12  ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  3  margin  [text  "  bribe  "]  ;  Job  xxxiii.  34  [mar- 
gin "  ATONEMENT  "],  xxxvi.  18  ;  Ps.  xlix.  7  [Heb.  8]  ; 
Prov.  vi.  35,  xiii.  8,  xxi,  18;  Is.  xliii.  3  ;  Am.  v.  12 
margin  [text  "  bribe  "]) ;  also  translated  "  sum  of 
money"  (Ex.  xxi.  30),  "satisfaction"  (Num.  xxxv. 
31,  32).— 2.  Heb.  pidi/6n  (Ex.  xxi.  30),  also  trans- 
lated "redemption"  (Ps.  xlix.  8  [Heb.  9]).— 3.  Gr. 
andtulron,  properly  an  equivalent  for  redemijtion, 
i.  e.  a  ransom,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6  only). — 
4.  Gr.  ItUron  ■=z  lootinp-moneu,  a  ratiiuim,  price  paid 
for  the  release  of  any  one,  Rbn.  iv'.  T.  Jjcz.  ;  used 
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tropically  only  (Hat.  xx.  28;  Mk.  x.  45);  in  LXX. 
=  No.  1.     Punishments;  Saviour;  Slave;  War. 

Ra'plu  (Heb.  high,  tall?  Ges.).  I.  A  Philistine 
giant,  father  or  ancestor  of  a  family  of  tall  men 
(margin  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  16  ff.  and  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  6). 
(See  Rephaim  under  Giants.)— 2.  A  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  2). —  3.  Sen  of  Binea,  a 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37);  =  Rephaiah  4. 

Ra'pha-el,  or  Rapb'&-el  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  the  ditii.t 
healer,  Mr.  Wcstcott ;  whom  God  heals,  Gcs.),  "ore 
of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  .  .  .  f  o  in  and  cut 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  16). 
According  to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was 
one  of  theyo«r  angels  which  stood  round  the  throne 
of  God  (Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael).  In  Tobit 
he  appears  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  Tobia.'^. 
Azakiah  5  ;  Tobit,  Book  of. 

Raph'a-im  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  Rephaim),  an  ancestor 
of  Judith  (Jd.  viii.  1). 

Ra'phon  (L.),  a  city  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of 
which  Judas  Maccabeus  defeated  Timotheus  (1  Mo. 
V.  37  only).  It  may  have  been  identical  with  Raph- 
ar.a,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Eccapolis.  In  Kiepert's  map  accompanying 
Wetzsttin's  Haurnn,  kc.  (1860),  a  place  named  Er- 
Rafe  is  marked,  on  the  E.  of  Wady  Hrer,  and  S.  of 
es-Sanamein  (Ashteroth  Karnaim  ?).  \i  Ei-Rufe  be 
Raphana,  we  should  expect  to  find  large  ruins. 

Ra'phn  (Heb.  hcaltd,  Ges.),  father  of  Pahi,  titf 
Benjamite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

Ras'ses  (fr.  Gr.,  see  below),  Cliil'dren  of;  one  of 
the  nations  whose  countrj*  was  ravaged  by  Holo> 
femes  in  his  approach  to  Judea  (Jd.  ii.  23  only). 
The  old  Latin  version  reads  Thiras  etRosis.  Wolff 
restores  the  original  Chaldee  text  of  the  passage  as 
Thars  (=  Tiras?)  and  Roses,  and  compares  the 
latter  name  with  Rhosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf  tf 
Issus  (compare  also  Russia).     Rosh  3 

Ratb  n-mns  (fr.  Gr.  =  Rehum).  "  Rathumus  the 
story  writer"  of  1  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  SO  =  "Rehuk 
the  chancellor"  of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  P,  17,  23. 

Ra'ren  (Heb.  'or<6,  so  called  fiom  its  Hack  color, 
Ges. ;  Gr.  korax),  a  well-know  u  bird  mentioned  in 
various  passages  in  the  Bible.  A  raven  was  sent 
out  by  Noah  from  the  ark  to  see  if  the  waters  were 
abated  (Gen.  viii.  7).  This  bird  was  not  allowed  as 
food  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15).  The  Heb. 
^oreh  is  doubtless  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  in- 
cludes other  species  of  the  genus  Corvut,  such  as 
the  crow  {Coriua  Coroiu),  and  the  hooded  crow 
{Corvus  Cornix).  The  European  raven  {Corvui 
Corax,  Linn.)  and  the  American  raven  ( Corvm  coT' 
nivonts,  Bartram)  are  very  closely  allied  species, 
the  largest  of  the  crow  family,  omnivorous,  but  by 
preference  carnivorous,  living  on  small  animals  of 
all  kinds,  carrion,  &c.  The  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  iu 
Gen.  viii.  7  read  "the  raven  went  forth  to  and  fro 
[from  the  ark]  until  the  waters  were  dried  up ; " 
but  the  LXX.,  Tulgate,  and  Syriac  represent  the 
raven  as  "  not  returning  imtil  the  water  was  dried 
from  off  the  earth."  The  subject  of  Elijah's  sus- 
tenance at  the  brook  Cherith  by  mear.s  of  ravens  (1 
K.  xvii.  4,  6)  has  given  occasion  to  much  fanciful 
speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that 
the  ''ortibim  ("  ravens  ")  were  the  peoi)le  of  Orbo,  a 
small  town  near  Cherith.  Others  have  found  in  the 
ravens  merely  merchants ;  while  Michaelis  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  Elijah  merely  plundered  the 
ravens'  nests  of  hares  and  other  game !  To  the  fact 
of  the  laven  being  a  common  bird  in  Palestine,  and 
to  its  habit  of  flying  restlessly  about  in  constant 
search  for  food  to  satisfy  its  voracious  nppc'.ite.inay 
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perhaps  be  traced  the  reason  for  its  being  selected 
by  our  Lord  and  the  inspired  writers  as  the  special 
object  of  God's  providing  care  (Job  xxxviii.  41  ;  Ps. 
cxivii.  9 ;  Lk.  xii.  24). 


European  Raven  (Coreu*  Corax).—  (Fhn.) 

Ra'zis  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  consumption,  destruction,  or 
a  tumult.,  crowd  ?  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto),  "  one 
of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,"  who  killed  himself  un- 
der peculiarly  terrible  circumstances,  that  he  might 
not  iall  "  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Mc.  xiv. 
87-46).  In  dying  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
iiis  faith  in  a  resurrection  (ver.  46).  This  act  of 
suicide,  which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  law  and  people,  has  been  rightly  urged  by 
Protestant  writers  as  an  argument  against  the  in- 
spiration of  2  Maccabees  (so  Mr.  Westcott). 

Ra'zor*  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  vow, 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num.  vi.  9,  18,  viii. 
7 ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5 ;  Is.  vii.  20 ;  Ez.  v.  1 ; 
Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  were 
probably,  as  in  modern  times,  the  razor,  the  basin, 
the  mirror,  and  perhaps  also  the  scissors  (see  2  Sam. 
xiv.  26).  Like  the  Levites,  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whole  bodies. 
Bkard  ;  Hair  ;  Handicraft  ;  Knife  ;  Purifica- 
tion; Steel. 

Re-ai'a  [-a'yah],  or  Re-a-i'a  (fr.  Ilcb.  =  Reai- 
ah),  a  Reubenite,  son  of  Mieah,  and  apparently 
prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Ciir.  v.  5). 

Re-ai'all  [-a'yah],  or  Re-a-i'ah  (Heb.  whom  Je- 
hovah carts  for,  Ges.).  1,  Son  of  Shobal,  the  son 
of  Judah  (I'Chr.  iv.  2);  =  Haroeh ? — 2.  Ancestor 
of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

*  Reap'ins.     Agriculture. 

Re'ba  (Heb.  a  fourth  part,  Ges.),  one  of  the  five 
kings  of  the  Midianites  slain  by  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
21). 

Re-l»cc'ca,  the  Latinized  Greek  form  of  Rebekah 
(Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

Re-bek'a!l  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  cord  with  a  noose,  not 
nnaptly  of  a  female  who  ensnares  by  her  beauty, 
6es.),  also  written  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Betiiuel 
(Gen.  xxii.  23)  and  sister  of  Laban,  married  to 
Isaac,  her  father's  cousin.  She  is  first  presented 
to  us  in  the  account  of  the  mission  of  Eliezer  to 
Padan-aram  (xxiv.),  in  which  his  interview  with  Re- 
bekah, her  consent  and  marriage  are  related.  For 
nineteen  years  she  was  childless:  then,  after  the 
prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  journey  to  inquire  of  the 


Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom,  and  while  the 
younger  was  more  particularly  the  companion  and 
favorite  of  his  mother  (xxv.  19-28)  tlie  elder  became 
a  grief  of  mind  to  her  (xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was 
driven  by  a  fixmine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the 
Philistines,  Rebekah's  beauty  became,  as  was  appre- 
hended, a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband  (xx. ; 
compare  Abraham).  It  was  probably  a  consider- 
able time  afterward  when  Rebekah  suggested  the 
deceit  practised  by  Jacob  on  Ins  blind  father.  She 
directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  foresaw 
the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's  anger,  and  pre- 
vented it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to 
Padan-aram  (xxvii.)  to  her  own  kindred  (xxix.  12). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  she  died  during  Jacob's 
sojourn  in  Padan-aram.  Her  burial  is  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Jacob  (xlix.  31).  St.  Paul  (Rom.  i.x. 
10)  refers  to  her  as  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
purpose  of  God  regarding  her  children  before  they 
were  bom. 

*  Rc-celpt'  [-sect]  of  Cns'tom.   Publican  ;  Taxes. 

Rc'cliab  [-kab]  (Heb.  the  horseman).  1,  Father 
or  ancestor  of  Jehonadab  and  the  REcnABiTEs'(2  K. 
X.  15,  23  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  55  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  6-19) ;  identified 
by  some  writers  with  Hobab. — 2,  One  of  the  two 
"  captains  of  bands,"  whom  Ishbosheth  took  into 
his  service,  and  who  conspired  to  murder  him  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2). — 3>  Father  of  Malchiah,  ruler  of  "  part  " 
of  Beth-haccerem  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

Re'cliab-ites  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendants  of  Rechab), 
The  tribe  thus  named  appears  before  us  in  one 
memorable  scene.  Their  history  before  and  after  it 
lies  in  same  obscurity. — (I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the 
house  of  Rechab  is  identified  with  a  section  of  the 
Kenites,  who  came  into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites 
and  retained  their  nomadic  habits,  and  the  name  of 
Hemath  is  mentioned  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole 
tribe.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  passage  that 
the  descendants  of  Rechab  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  Kenites  settled  from  the  first  at  Jabez  in  Judah ; 
but  probably  this  passage  refers  to  the  locality  oc- 
cupied by  the  Rechabitcs  after  their  return  from  the 
Cjptivity.  Of  Rechab  1  himself  nothing  is  known. 
He  may  have  been  the  father,  he  may  have  been 
the  remote  ancestor  of  Jehonadab.  The  name  may 
have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief  of  2  Sam.  iv. 
2,  to  a  conspicuous  form  of  the  wild  Bedouin  life, 
and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider,  may  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drives 
as  with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  K.  ix.  20).  Boulduc 
infers  from  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii.  14,  that  the  two  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of 
them  in  his  time,  as  the  "chariot "  (Heb.  recheb)  of 
Israel.  He  infers  from  this  that  the  special  disciples 
of  the  prophets,  who  followed  them  in  all  tlieir  austere 
ity,  were  known  as  the  "  sons  of  the  chariot"  (Heb. 
bSney  recheb),  and  that  afterward,  when  the  original 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken  as  a 
patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rechab. — 
(II.)  The  personal  history  of  Jehonadab  has  been 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  He  and  his  people  had  all 
along  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  circumcised 
though  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Israel,  and 
probably  therefore  not  considering  themselves  bound 
by  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual.  The  worship  of  Baal 
was  accordingly  not  less  ofiensive  to  them  than  to 
the  Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  Phenician 
cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  simplicity 
of  their  nomadic  life  (Am.  ii.  7,  8,  vi.  3-6).  A 
protest  was  needed  against  both  evils,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  Elijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites  of  Am.  ii.  11,  it 
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took  the  form  of  asceticism.  There  was  to  be  a  more 
rigid  adherence  than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow 
seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their 
days  they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering 
that  they  were  strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 
This  was  to  be  the  condition  of  their  retaining  a 
distinct  tribal  existence.  For  two  centuries  and  a 
half  they  adhered  faithfully  to  this  rule.  The  Na- 
batheans  (Xebaiotii)  and  Wahabees  (Arabia)  sup- 
ply us  with  a  striking  parallel. — (HI.)  The  invasion 
of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  b.  c.  607,  drove  the 
Rechabites  from  their  tents.  Some  inferences  may 
be  safely  drawn  from  the  facts  of  Jer.  xxxv.  The 
names  of  the  Rechabites  show  that  they  continued  to 
be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  They  are  already  knoi^Ti 
to  the  prophet.  One  of  them  (ver.  3 ;  Jeremiah  8) 
bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid  Nazarite  life 
gained  for  them  admission  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  assigned  to  priests 
and  Levites,  within  its  precincts.  Here  they  are 
tempted  and  their  steadfastness  is  a  reproof  for 
the  unfaitlifulness  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The 
history  of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  blessing: 
"Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a 
man  to  stand  before  me  forever"  (ver.  19).  Prof. 
Plumptre  regards  the  words  "  to  stand  before  me  " 
as  not  only  pointing  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
name  and  tribe,  but  as  meaning  also  that  the  Re- 
chabites acted  as  the  servants  and  ministers  of  Je- 
hovah— that  they  were  solemnly  adopted  into  the 
families  of  Israel,  and  were  recognized  as  incorpo- 
rated into  the  tribe  of  Levi.  (But  compare  Num. 
iii.  10,  xvi.  40,  xviii.  1-10.)— (IV.)  Prof  Plumptre 
alleges  in  support  of  his  view  the  following  traces 
of  their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  and  later  wri- 
ters : — (1.)  The  singular  beading  of  the  Ps.  Ixxi.  in 
the  LXX.  version,  indicating  that  the  "sons  of 
Jonadab  "  shared  the  captivity  of  Israel.  (2.)  The 
mention  of  a  son  of  Rechab  in  Neh.  iii.  14,  as  co- 
operating with  the  priests,  Levites,  and  princes  in 
the  restoration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (3.)  The 
mention  of  the  house  of  Rechab  in  1  Chr.  ii.  55. 
The  Rechabites  have  become  Scribes.  They  give 
themselves  to  a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  the  hands  of  Levites  (so  Prof  Plumptre).  The 
close  juxtaposition  of  the  Rechabites  with  the  de- 
scendants of  David  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1,  shows  also  in 
bow  honorable  an  esteem  they  were  held  at  the  time 
when  that  book  was  compiled.  (4.)  The  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just  given  by  Ileg- 
esippus.  While  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
stoning  him,  "one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of 
Rechab,  the  son  of  Rechabim,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  out,  protesting 
against  the  crime.  Dr.  Stanley  supposes  the  name 
"  priests  "  here  used  loosely,  as  indicating  the  ab- 
stemious life  of  James  and  other  Nazarites,  and 
points  to  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  ascribes  to 
Symeon  the  brother  of  James  the  words  which 
Hegesippus  puts  into  the  Rechabite's  mouth.  Cal- 
met  supposes  the  man  was  one  of  the  Rechabite 
Nethinim,  whom  the  informant  of  Ilegesippus  took, 
in  his  ignorance,  for  a  priest.  (5.)  Some  later  no- 
tices are  not  without  interest.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  that  near  ElJnbar 
(=  Pumbeditha)  he  found  Jews  who  were  named 
Rechabites.  They  tilled  the  ground,  kept  flocks 
and  herds,  abstained  from  wine  and  flesh,  and  gave 
tithes  to  teachers  who  devoted  themselves  to  study- 
ing the  Law,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem.     A  later 


traveller.  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger 
and  more  detailed  report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
and  Yemen  told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechab- 
ites of  Jer.  xxxv.  living  near  Mecca.  When  he 
came  near  Senaa,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe, 
the  Bcni-Khaibr,  who  identified  themselves  with  the 
sons  of  Jonadab.  One  of  them,  Mousa,  read  to 
Dr.  Wolff  from  an  Arabic  Bible  Jer.  xxxv.  5-11, 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  them,  and  that 
they  were  60,000  in  number.  After  a  second  inter- 
view with  Mousa,  he  describes  them  as  keeping 
strictly  to  the  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  name 
of  the  B^ne-Arhab,  and  says  that  Rne  Israel  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  live  with  them.  Signor  Pierotti  read 
a  paper  "  On  recent  notices  of  the  Rechabites  "  be- 
fore the  British  Association,  in  October,  1862.  He 
met  with  a  tribe  about  two  miles  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  who  called  themselves  by  that  name,  had  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  said  their  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  a 
Jewish  Rabbi,  and  told  him  the  same  stories  as  had 
been  told  to  Wolff  thirty  years  before. 

Be'thah  [-kah]  (Heb.  the  side,  kinder  part,  Ges.). 
In  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  Beth-rapha,  Paseah,  and  Tehinnah 
the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahash,  are  said  to 
have  been  "  the  men  of  Rechah." 

*  BcMm-cil-i-a'tieii.    Atosemext. 
Be'<ord'er  (Heb.  mazcir),  an  ofiicer  of  high  rank 

in  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions  not 
simply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  presi- 
dent of  the  privy  council.  In  David's  court  the 
recorder  appears  among  the  high  officers  of  his 
household  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15). 
In  Solomon's  he  is  coupled  with  the  three  secreta- 
ries, and  is  mentioned  last,  probably  as  being  their 
president  (1  K.  iv.  8;  compare  2  K.  xviii.  18,  37;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  8).     King  ;  Writing. 

*  Bod.     Colors  ;  Red  Heifer  ;  Red  Sea. 

*  Be-deem'er,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  (jCtl, 
applied  (so  Gesenius)  to  one  who  redeems  a  field  by 
paying  back  the  price  for  which  it  had  been  sold, 
this  right  belonging  to  the  nearest  kinsman  (Lev. 
XXV.  25,  26  ;  A.  V.  in  both  "  to  redeem  "),  and  often 
figuratively  applied  to  God  as  redeeming  and  deliv- 
ering men,  and  especially  Israel  (Job  xix.  25  ;  Is. 
xlix.  7,  26,  &c.).  The  same  word  is  also  translated 
"  kinsman  "  (Ru.  iv.  1  ff.  [=  margin  "redeemer" 
in  14],  &c.),  "  avenger,"  or  "  revenger  "  sc.  of  blood 
(Num.  xxxv.  12  ff.,  &c.).  Blood, Avexger or;  Mar- 
riage :  AT0XEME.NT ;  Jesus  Christ ;  Savioir,  4c. 

*  Be-dcmp'tion,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
fftuUdh  =  the  redemption  or  repurihase  of  a  field, 
&c.  (Lev.  XXV.  24,  51,  52 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8  ;  Re- 
deemer).— 2.  Heb.  piduth  (Ex.  viii.  23  marg.  [Heb. 
19] ;  Ps.  cxi.  9,  cxxx.  7),  pidyom  (Num.  iii.  49), 
jiidjion  (Ps.  xlix.  8  [Heb.  9] ;  Raxsom),  all  from  a 
Hebrew  root  signifying  (so  Gesenius)  to  cut,  to  cut  in 
two,  to  cut  loose,  hence  to  rahsom,  to  redeem,  to  set  free. 
— 3.  Gr.  ajriolutrdsis,  properly  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lrx.) 
a  leHing  off  for  a  ransom,  i.  e.  redtrnptivn,  deliverance 
on  account  of  a  ransom  paid  (Lk.  xxi.  28 ;  Rom.  iii. 
24,  viii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  Eph.  i.  7, 14,  iv.  30 ;  Col.  i. 
14;  Heb.  ix.  15),  once  translated  "deliverance" 
(xi.  35). — 4.  Gr.  Ivtrosis  =  a  ransoming,  deliverance 
(Lk.  ii.  38;  Heb.  ix.  12);  once,  with  a  verb  sign! 
lying  to  make,  translated  "  redeemed,"  i.  e.  made  re- 
demption for  (Lk  i.  68).  Atoxemext  ;  Jehovah; 
Jesus  Christ  ;  Redeemer. 

Brd  Heifer  [hef-].     Purification. 

Bed  Sea.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red  Sea 
was  bv  the  Israelites  called  in  Heb.  haxty&m  =  "  the 
sea"  '(Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28,  xv.  1,4,  8,  10,  19; 
Josh.  xxiv.  6,  7,  &c.);  and  specially  ya»n-»upA,  A.V. 
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"Red  Sea"  (Ex.  x.  19,  xiii.  18,  xv.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31 ; 
Num.  xiv.  25,  &c.).  It  is  perhaps  written  in  Heb.  su- 
phdh  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  "  Red  Sea  "  in  A.  V. 
(Numbers,  B)  ;  and  in  like  manner  in  Deut.  i.  .1,  auph, 
A.  V.  "  Red  Sea,"  marghi  "  Zupli."  The  LXX.  al- 
ways render  it  he  ernlhra  thalassa  (^xoept  in  Jndg. 
xi.  16).  The  same  Greek  name  occurs  in  Acts  vii. 
36  and  Heb.  xi.  2S). — Of  the  names  of  this  sea  (1.) 
Heb.  ydni  signifies  "  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bahr  is 
so  applied)  in  Nah.  iii.  8.  (2.)  Heb.  yam-suph,.  The 
meaning  of  suph,  and  the  reason  of  its  being  ap- 
plied to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to  much  learned 
controversy.  Gesenius  renders  it  rrish,  reed,  sedge, 
lea-weed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  almost  always 
in  connection  with  the  sea  of  the  Exodus ;  it  also 
occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of  Moses 
(Ex.  ii.  3,  5J,  and  in  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is  rendered 
''flag"  in  the  A.  V.  It  only  occurs,  in  one  place 
besides  those  already  referred  to  :  in  Jon.  ii.  5,  Heb. 
6  (A.  T.  "  weeds  "). .  The  sAph  of  the  sea,  it  seems 
quite  certain,  is  a  sea-weed  resembling  wool  (so  Mr. 
E.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article).  Such 
sea-weed  is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.  But  it  may  have  been  also  applied  to 
any  substance  resembling  wocd,  produced  by  a  flu- 
vial rush,  such  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synec- 
doche to  such:  rush  itself.  (3.)  Heb.  yeor,  signifies 
"a  RIVER."  Gesenius  says  it  is  almost  exclusively 
used  of  the  Nile  (and  so  Eiirst,  Porter  [in  Kitto], 
Fairbairn,  &c.) ;  but  Mr.  Poole  thinks  that  in  the 
passages  relating  to  the  exposure  of  Moses  it  applies 
to  the  ancient  extension  of  the  Red  Sea  toward 
Tanis  (Zoan,  Avaris),  or  to  the  ancient  canal  through 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the  "  tongue 
of  the  Egyptian  Sea."  (4.)  Gr.  Iw  eruthra  thalassa 
(Acts  vli.  36 ;  Heb.  xi.  29) ;  L.  mare  ErythrcBum. 
The  authors  of  theories  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  appellation  may  be  divided  into  two  schools. 
The  first  have  ascribed  it  to  some  natural  phenom- 
enon ;  such  as  the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the 
mountains  of  the  western  coast ;  the  red  color  of 
the  water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  zo- 
ophytes ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea ;  the  red  sea- 
weed ;  and  the  red  storks  that  haV^e  been  seen  in 
great  numbers,  &c.  The  second  have  endeavored 
to  find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of  these  the 
earliest  (European)  writers  proposed  a  derivation 
from  Edom  {red\  by  the  Greeks  translated  literally. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  great  king,  Erythras  (Gr. 
Eruthras),  who  reigned  in  the  adjacent  country : 
the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be 
distortions  of  the  tradition  that.  Himyer  was  the 
name  of  apparently  the  chief  family  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, the  great  South-Arabian  kingdom,  whence  the 
Himyerites,  and  Horaerita;.  Himyer  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Arabic  ahmar,  red.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,  the 
connection  between  the  Phenicians  aiid  the  Himyer- 
ites, or  that  in  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Saa.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.  The  South- Arabian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Sliemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  (Rushite. 
The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  was  most  probably  the  Sea 
Of  the  Red  men. — Ancient  Limits.  The  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying 
up  of  its  northern  extremity,  "  the  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  Sea."  THe  land  about  the  head  of  the 
gulf  has  risen,  and  that  near  the  Mediterranean  be- 
come depressed.     The  head  of  the  gulf  has  conse- 


quently retired  gradually  since  the  Christian  era.' 
Thus  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled  (xi. 
15,  xix.  5) :  the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea  has  dried  up* 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty  miles  from  its  ancient- 
head.     An  ancient  canal  conveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  flowing  through  the  Wddi- 
t-Tamey/dl,  and  irrigating  with  its  system  of  water- 
channels  a  large  extent  of  country  (see  maps  under 
Egypt,  and  Exodus,  toe).     The  drying  up  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the. 
chief  causes  of  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal.. 
The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is. 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh-land,  now 
called  the  "Bitter  Lakes."      At  the  northern  ex-, 
tremity  of  this  salt  waste  is  a  small  lake  sometimes 
called  the  Lake  of  Heroopolis,  now  Birket  et-Tim^dh 
{the  Lake  of  the  Crocodile),  and  supposed  to  mark' 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.     The  canal  that  con- 
nected this  with  the  Nile  was  of  Pharaonic  origin, ;- 
anciently  known  as  the  Fossa  Regum  (L.  =  King^s- 
Canal),  and  the  Canal  of  Hero.     The  time  at  which - 
the  canal  was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the 
Mohammedan    conquest.      Traces    of  the   ancient 
channel  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity 
of  Bubastis  (Pi-beseth),  exist   at  intervals  in   the' 
present  day.     The  land  N.  of  the  ancient  head  of  ' 
the  gulf  is  a  plain  of  heavy  sand,   merging  into 
marsh-land  near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  ex- 
tending to  Palestine.     This  region,  including  Wddi-\ 
t-Tumeyldt,  was  probably  the  frontier-land  occupied- 
in  part  by    the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incur-- 
sions  of  the  wild  tribes   of  the   Arabian  desert. — 
Physical  Description.     In  extreme  length  the  Red 
Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Mendeb  (or 
rather  Rds  Bdb  el-Mendeb)  in  latitude  12"  40'  N.,  to 
the  modern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  latitude  30' 
N.,  about  1,400  English  miles  (see  map  under  Ara- 
bia).    Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated  roughly  at 
about  200  geographical  miles  ;  this  is  about  latitude 
16'  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is  here  really  nar- 
rower than  in  some  other  portions.     From  shore  to 
shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Rds  Bends,  latitude 
24",  on  the  African  coast,  to  Rds  Bereedce  opposite, 
a  little  north  of  Yembo\  the  port  of  Medina ;  and 
thence  northward  to  Rdn  Mohammed,  the  sea  main- 
tains about  the  same  average  width  of  100  geo- 
graphical miles.  At  Rds  Mohammed,  the  Red  Sea  is 
split  by  the  granitic  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two 
gulfs :  the  westernmost,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now 
about  130  geographical  miles  in  length,  with    an 
average  width  of  about  18,  though  it  contracts  to 
less  than  10  miles  :  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  JUl- 
^Akabeh,  is  only  about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits 
of  Tirdn,  to  the  \4kabeh  (Elath),  and  of  propor- 
tionate narrowness.    The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  the  shore,  is  very  difiicult 
from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefs,  rocks, 
and  small  islands  ;  but  in  mid-channel,  exclusive  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a  width  of  100 
miles  clear,  except  the  Dsedalus  reef.     The  bottom' 
in  deep  soundings  is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones, 
from  Suez  as  far  as  Juddah ;   and  thence  to  the 
straits  it  is  commonly  mud.     The  deepest  sounding 
in  the  excellent  Admiralty  chart  is  1,054  fathoms, 
in  latitude  22°   30'.      Journeying  southward  from 
Suez,  on  our  left  is  the  peninsula  of  Sixai  :  on  the 
right  is  the  desert  coast  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  for- 
mation like    the    greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley 
in  Egypt,  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-margin  stretching 
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landward  in  a  great  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland 
a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lati- 
tude 28°  4'  and  running  S.)  rears  its  lofty  peaks 
at  intervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
miles  distant,  and  some  of  them  6,<)00  feet  or  more 
in  height.  This  coast  is  especially  interesting  in  a 
Biblical  point  of  view,  for  here  were  some  of  the 
earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Church,  .ind  in 
those  secluded  and  barren  mountains  lived  very 
early  Christian  hermits.  South  of  the  "Elba" 
chain  (about  latitude  22''),  the  country  gradually 
sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises  to  the  highland  of 
Geeddn,  latitude  15°,  and  thence  to  the  straits  ex- 
tends a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The  greater  part 
of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is  sterile,  sandy, 
and  thinly  peopled.  The  Gulf  of  E!-Akabeh  (i.  "e. 
"of  the  ilountain-road")  is  the  termination  of  the 
long  valley  of  the  Ghor  ov^Arabah  that  runs  north- 
ward to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley ; 
the  sides  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  of  en- 
tire barrenness ;  the  bottom  is  a  river-like  sea,  run- 
ning nearly  straight  for  its  whole  length  of  about 
90  miles.  The  northerly  winds  rush  down  this 
gorge  with  uncommon  fury,  and  render  its  naviga- 
tion extremely  perilous ;  while  most  of  the  few 
anchorages  are  open  to  the  southerly  gales.  The 
western  shore  is  the  peninsuhi  of  Sisai.  The  Ara- 
bian chain  of  mountains  skirts  the  eastern  coast. 
The  sea,  from  its  dangers  and  sterile  shores,  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  boats.  The  Arabian  coast  out- 
side the  Gulf  of  ^Akabeh  is  skirted  by  the  range 
of  Arabian  mountains,  which  generally  leave  a  belt 
of  coast  country,  called  Tihdmeh,  or  the  Ghor.  This 
tract  is  generally  a  sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  in- 
habited ;  these  characteristics  being  especially  strong 
in  the  N.  The  mountains  of  the  Hejdz  consist  of 
ridges  running  parallel  toward  the  interior,  and  in- 
creasing in  height  as  they  recede.  The  distant 
ranges  have  a  rugged  pointed  outline,  and  are  gra- 
nitic ;  nearer  the  sea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossilifer- 
ous  limestone,  while  the  beach  hiils  consist  of  light- 
colored  sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  large 
quantities  of  shells  and  masses  of  coral.  Some  of 
the  mountains  on  this  side  are  from  6,000  to  7,700  feet 
high.  The  coast-line  itself,  or  Tihdnuh,  N.  of  Yembo\ 
is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying  from  50  to  100 
feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the  southward  to  Judclah 
it  is  more  sandy  and  less  elevated.  The  coral  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  remarkably  abundant,  and  beautifully 
colored  and  variegated.  It  is  often  red,  but  the 
more  common  kind  is  white  ;  and  of  hewn  blocks 
of  this  many  of  the  Arabian  towns  are  built. — The 
earlie-t  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  by  the 
pre-historical  Phenicians)  is  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus. "Sesostris  (Rameses  II.)  was  the  first  who, 
passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  vessels, 
reduced  under  his  authority  the  inhabitanf;  of  the 
coast  bordering  the  Erythrean  Sea."  Three  cen- 
turies iatfr,  Solomon's  navy  was  built  "  in  Eztox- 
GEBER  which  is  beside  Eloth  (ElatH),  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix.  26). 
It  is  possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at 
Suez,  and  that  Ezion-geber  is  now  dry  land.  Jehosh- 
aphat  also  "  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to 
Ophir  for  gold :  but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships 
were  broken  at  Ezion-gebiier  "  (xxii.  48).  The  scene 
of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Edh-Dhahab, 
The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
of  the  Phenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile  (Egypt);  and  this  state- 
ment was  DO  doubt  in  some  measure  correct  EUMak- 


reezec,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centur}-,  thus 
describes  the  ships  that  sailed  from  £>/dhdb  on  the 
Egyptian  coast  to  Juddah :  "  Their  ^jeUbehs,^  which 
carry  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a  nail  used 
in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed  together  with 
fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoanut-treo,  and  they 
caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood  of  the  date- 
palm  ;  then  they  '  pay '  them  with  butter,  or  the  oil 
of  the  palma  Christi,  or  with  the  fat  of  the  kirsh 
(white  shark  ?  Sqtialta  Carchariat).  .  .  .  The  sails 
of  these  ^"e/e6«A»  are  of  mats  made  of  the  e/w/.-palm." 
The  fleets  appear  to  have  sailed  about  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  returned  in  December  or  the  middle 
of  January.  The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many 
centuries  the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East, 
contained  ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and 
Ezion-geber  alone  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  Heroopolite  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Suez)  is  of 
the  chief  interest :  it  was  near  to  Goshen  ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  was  the 
"  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea."  It  was  also  the  seat 
of  the  Egyptian  trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Heroiipolis  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero, 
and  its  site  is  probably  identified  with  the  modem 
Aboo  Keitheyd,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  (Rame- 
ses.) Suez  is  a  poor  town,  and  has  only  an  unsafe 
anchorage,  with  very  shoal  water.  On  the  shore  of 
the  Heroopolite  gulf  was  also  Arsinoe,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  :  its  site  has  not  been  settled. 
Berenice,  founded  b)'  the  same,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  rode  to  importance  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Romans :  it  is  now  of  no  note. 
On  the  western  coast  was  also  the  anchorage  of 
Myos  Hormos,  a  little  N.  of  the  modern  town  M- 
Kuseyr,  which  now  forms  the  point  of  communica- 
tion with  the  old  route  to  Coptos.  On  the  Arabian 
coast  the  principal  ports  are  J/wVy/e/i,  Yembd'  (the 
port  of  Medina),  Juddah  (the  port  of  Mecca),  and 
Mukhd,  by  us  commonly  written  Mocha.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
unquestionably  great.  The  earliest  records  tell  of 
the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
Arabs.  (Alexandria;  Arabia;  Egypt;  Phenicia.) 
But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  rendered 
the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more  difficult ;  it 
destroyed  the  former  anchorages,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  merchandise  across  the  desert  to  the 
Nile.  This  change  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt. 
Since  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has 
been  insignificant. 

Red  Sea,  Pas'sige  of  the.  The  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  (Exonis,  THE.) 
It  was  the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt 
and  were  delivered  from  the  oppressor.  (Pharaoh  4.) 
The  points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage, 
the  narrative,  and  the  importance  of  the  event  in 
Biblical  history.  1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the 
most  northern  place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  couW 
have  been  crossed  is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez.  An  examination  of  the  country  N.  of  Suez  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  sea  has  receded  many 
miles  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle). Tlie  old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birket-tt-'J'im- 
ftdh  {Lake  of  the  Crocodile),  and  the  most  southern 
Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the  former 
probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus. — It  is  necessary  to  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  route  of  the  Israelites  before  we  at- 
tempt to  discover  where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The 
point  from  which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place 
certaiuly  in  tiie  land  of  Gosu£N,  which  we  identify 
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witli  the  Wd.li-t-TumeylJU  (tsee  maps  under  Egypt 
Aud  Exodus,  the).  After  the  mention  that  the  peo- 
ple journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  before 
that  of  their  departure  from  Succoth,  a  passage  oc- 
curs which  appears  to  show  the  first  direction  of  the 
journey,  and  not  a  change  in  the  route :  "  God 
led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, altliough  that  [was]  near;  .  .  .  but  God  caused 
the  people  to  turn  [bv]  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  Red  Sea"  (Ex.  xi'ii.  17,  18).  At  the  end  of  the 
second  day's  journey  the  camping-place  was  at 
Etham  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii. 
20 ;  Num.  xx.\iii.  6).  Here  the  Wddid-Tumeyldl  was 
probably  left,  as  it  is  cultivable  and  terminates  in 
the  desert.  After  leaving  this  place  the  direction 
eeems  to  have  changed.  The  first  passage  relating 
to  the  journey,  after  the  mention  of  the  encamping 
at  Etham,  is  a  command  given  to  Moses :  "  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  '  re- 
turn ']  and  encamp  [or  '  that  they  encamp  again  '] 
before  Pi-iiAHiROin,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  This  ex- 
planation is  added :  "  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  They  [are]  entangled  in  the  laud, 
the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in  "  (3).  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  v.,  "that  they  turn  and  encamp," 
seems  the  most  probable  of  those  given.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each  camping-place 
seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's  journey,  the 
Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  The  place  of  this 
last  encampment,  and  that  of  the  passage,  if  Mr. 
Poole's  views  as  to  the  most  probable  route  are 
correct,  would  not  be  very  far  from  the  Persepolitan 
monument,  about  thirty  miles  N.  of  the  present  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Local  tradition  favors  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  gulf;  but  local  tradition  in  Egypt  and 
the  neighboring  countries,  judging  from  the  evidence 
of  history,  is  of  very  little  value.  The  Moslems  sup- 
pose the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  resided  at  Memphis. 
From  opposite  Memphis  a  broad  valley  leads  to  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  in  part  called  the  Wddi-l-Teeh  = 
Valley  of  the  Waniering.  From  it  the  traveller 
reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-et-Tdkah, 
which  rises  on  the  N.  and  shuts  off  all  escape  in  that 
direction,  except  by  a  narrow  way  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  Pharaoh  might  have  occupied.  The 
sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narrative  is  gen- 
erally held  to  imply.  All  the  local  features  seem 
suited  for  a  great  event.  The  supposition  that  the 
Israelites  took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mecca 
caravan,  along  the  desert  to  the  N.  of  the  elevated 
tract  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just  noticed, 
and  offers  the  same  didiculties.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea 
near  Suez  without  attaining  it  through  the  Wddi-t- 
Teeh.  If  they  went  through  the  Wddi-l-Tumeyldt 
they  might  have  turned  southward  from  its  E.  end, 
and  so  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Suez ;  but  this 
would  make  the  third  day's  journey  more  than  thirty 
miles  at  least.  Mr.  Poole  therefore  thinks  tliat  the 
only  opinion  warranted  by  the  narrative  is  that  al* 
ready  stated,  which  supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea 
to  have  taken  place  near  the  northernmost  part  of 
its  ancient  extension. — The  last  camping-place  was 
before  Pi  hahiroth.  It  appears  that  Migdoi,  was 
behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Baal- 
zephon  and  the  sea.  From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israel- 
ites crossed  the  sea.  The  only  points  bearing  on 
geography  in  the  account  of  this  event  are  (a.)  that 
the  sea  was  divided  by  an  E.  wind,  whence  we  may 


reasonably  infer  that  it  was  crossed  from  W.  to  E., 
and  (6.)  that  the  whole  Egyptian  army  perished, 
which  shows  that  it  must  have  been  some  miles 
broad,  probably  at  least  twelve  miles.  2.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  rigiit  understanding  of  the 
event.  When  the  Israelites  had  departed,  Pharaoh 
repented  that  he  had  let  them  go.  Mr.  Poole  sup- 
poses he  started  from  Zoan  to  pursue  them.  The 
strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  further  specified 
than  by  the  statement  that  "  he  took  six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  [or  '  even ']  all  the  chariots  of 
Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  them  "  (xvi. 
7 ;  C/Iiariot).  With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a 
small  one,  was  mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite 
multitude,  encumbered  with  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "  encamping  by 
the  sea  "  (9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppress- 
or's army  they  were  terrified  and  murmured  against 
Moses  (11,  12).  Then  Moses  encouraged  them,  bid- 
ding them  see  how  God  would  save  them.  It  seems 
from  the  narrative  that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this 
time  how  the  people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only 
from  a  heart  full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto 
Me?  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go 
forward :  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it :  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  the  two 
armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Between  them  was  "  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,"  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and 
a  light  to  the  Israelites.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of 
Israel  the  sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  roaring  of 
the  sea.  But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign 
of  deliverance.  The  time  was  now  come  for  the 
great  decisive  miracle  of  the  Exodus.  "  And  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea :  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind 
all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the 
waters  were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground]  : 
and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left"  (21,  22,  compare  29). 
The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a  path  was  made 
through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a  wall  on 
either  hand.  The  term  "  wall "  does  not  appear  to 
oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  the 
sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but  should 
rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier,  as  the  for- 
mer idea  implies  a  seemingly-needless  addition  to  the 
miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not  discordant 
with  the  language  of  the  narrative.  It  was  during 
the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians followed.  In  the  morning  watch,  the  last  third 
or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period  before  sunrise, 
Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit  in  the  divided  sea, 
and  was  there  miraculously  troubled,  so  that  the 
Egyptians  sought  to  flee  (23-25).  Then  was  Moses 
commanded  again  to  stretc'.i  out  his  hand,  and  the 
sea  returned  to  its  strength,  and  overwhelmed  the 
Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one  remained  alive  (26-28). 
From  Ps.  Ixxvii.  15-20  we  learn  that  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of  rain  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake.  3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in 
Biblical  history  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later 
times  (Job  xxvi.  10-13).  In  them  it  is  the  chief  fact 
of  Jewish  history. — It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that 
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there  seems  to  have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of 
this  miracle  among  the  Egyptians.  This  question  in- 
volves that  of  the  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which 
this  event  should  be  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exo- 
dus according  to  different  chronologers  varies  more 
than  three  hundred  years ;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  ruling  during  this  period  of  three  hundred 
years  vary  full  one  hundred.  If  the  lowest  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  be  taken 
and  the  highest  date  of  the  Exodus,  both  which  Mr. 
Poole  considers  the  most  probable  of  those  which 
have  been  conjectured  in  the  two  cases,  the  Israel- 
ites must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which  mon- 
uments or  other  records  are  almost  wanting.  Chro- 
nology; Miracles;  Moses. 

Heed.  Under  this  name  may  be  noticed  several 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  : — 1.  Heb'.  aqmon  occurs  in 
Job  xl.  26  (A.  V.  xH.  2,  "hook"),  xli.  12  (A.  V.  xli. 
20,  "  caldron  ")  ;  Is.  ix.  14  (A.  V.  "  rush  ").  It  is 
mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  plant  (A.  V.  "  rush  ") 
in  Is.  xix.  15;  while  from  Iviii.  5  (A.  V.  "bulrush") 
we  learn  that  it  had  a  pendulous  panicle.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  denotes  some  aquatic  reed-like  plant, 
whether  of  the  Natural  order  Cyj>cracece  (Sedges),  or 
that  of  GramhiecB  ( Grasses).  Celsius  hsts  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Arundo  phragmilis  ;  Mr.  Houghton  is 
inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion.  This  is  a  stout  grass- 
like reed,  often  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  six 
to  twelve  feet  high,  found  in  both  continents  in 
swamps  and  about  ponds  and  streams,  sometimes 
used  for  thatching,  fencing  gardens,  &c.,  and,  when 
split,  for  making  strings,  mats,  &c.  The  Arundo 
phraffmihs  (now  the  Phragmitis  communis),  if  it 
does  not  occur  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  represented 
by  a  very  closely  allied  species,  viz.  the  Arundo 
isiaca  of  Delisle.  The  drooping  panicle  of  flowers 
of  this  plant  will  answer  well  to  the  "  bowing  down 
the  head"  of  which  Isaiah  speaks.  The  kindred 
Sffdm  (PoxD  ;  Pool)  is  once  translated  "  reed  "  ( Jer. 
li.  32)  by  the  A.  V.,  Gesenius,  &c. — 2.  Ileb.  ponie, 
in  A.  V.  "  rush  "  (Job  viii.  11 ;  Is.  xxxv.  7)  and  "  bul- 
rush "  (Ex.  ii.  3 ;  Is.  xviii.  2),  without  doubt  denotes 
the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the  ancients  (Papyrus 
ArUiqiiorum),  a  plant  of  the  Sedge  family  (Cijper- 
acece),  formerly  common  in  some  parts  of  Egypt. 
According  to  Bruce  the  mrdern  Abyssinians  use 
boats  made  of  the  papyrus  reed.  (Egypt,  pp.  254- 
5.)  The  ancient  material  called  "papyrus,"  used 
for  WRITING,  was  made  from  the  soft  cellular  portion 
of  the  stem,  cut  lengthwise  into  thin  slices,  which 
were  placed  in  two  layers,  one  across  the  other, 
ghied  together,  pressed  and  dried.  The  lower  part 
of  the  papyrus  reed  was  used  as  food  by  the  ancient 
Egypti.tns.  The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now  found  in 
Egypt;  it  grows,  however,  in  Syria.  Mr.  Tristram 
found  it  growing  luxuriantly,  with  a  stem  sixteen 
feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  marsh 
near  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias (Gknxesaret),  and  forming  "  an  impenetrable 
wilderness "  in  the  marsh  of  the  Huleh,  ancient 
"  waters  of  Meuom  "  (Trm.  436,  587).  The  papy- 
rus-plant (Paptfrut  Antiquomm)  has  an  angular 
stem  from  three  to  six  feet  or  more  in  height; 
it  has  no  loaves;  the  flowers  are  in  very  small 
spikelets,  which  grow  on  thread-like  flowering 
bninchlets  which  form  a  bushy  crown  to  each 
stem. — 3.  Ilcb.  pi.  'aro/A  is  erroneously  translated 
"  PAPER-REED "  in  Is.  xix.  7. — 4.  Heb.  Mneh  =  a 
reetl  of  any  kind ;  it  occurs  in  numerous  passages 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  sometimes  denotes  the  "  stalk  "  of 
wheat  (Gen.  xli.  5,  22),  or  the  "branches"  of  the 
candlestick  (Ex.  xxv.,  xxxvii.) ;  in  Job  xxxi.  22,  it 


denotes  "  the  bone  "  of  the  arm  between  the  elboir 
and  the  shoulder ;  in  Ez.  xl.-xlii.  it  denotes  a  meas- 
uring "  reed  "  of  six  cubits.    It  is  translated  "  reed  " 
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Papyrns  plant  or  Paper-reed  {Pupfrut  Antiqwnim), 

in   1   K.   xiv.   15;  2  K.  nviii.  21;  Job  xl.  21;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  30  marg.  (Heb.  31);  Is.  xix.  6,  xxxv.  7,  xxxvi. 


Rccd  {Jnndo  Danat). 


fi,  xlii,  8;  Ez.  xxix.  6:  "calamus"  in  Ex.  xxx.  28. 
Cant.  iv.   14;  Ez.  xxvii.  19:   "sweet  cano"  in  Is. 
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xliii.  24,  and  Jer.  vi.  20:  "balance"  in  Is.  xlvi.  6. 
Strand  {I'Tor.  Palaest.  28-30)  gives  the  following 
names  of  the  reed-plants  of  Palestine : — Saccharum 
officinale  (sugar-cane ;  see  below),  Ci/perus  Papyrus 
(Papi/rus  Antiquornm),  Cyperus  roiundus  and  Cy- 
perus  esculenlus,  and  Arundo  scriptoria;  but  no 
doubt  the  species  are  numerous.  The  Arundo 
Donax,  the  Arundo  ^gyptiaca  (?)  of  Bove,  is  com- 
mon on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be 
"  the  staflFof  the  bruised  reed  "  to  which  Sennacherib 
compared  the  power  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xviii.  21 ;  Ez. 
xxix.  6,  7).  The  thick  stem  of  this  reed  may  have 
been  used  as  walking-staves  by  the  ancient  Orientals ; 
perhaps  the  measuring-reed  was  this  plant ;  at  pres- 
ent the  dry  culms  of  this  huge  grass  are  in  much  de- 
mand for  fishing-rods,  &c.  Some  kind  of  fragrant 
reed  is  denoted  by  kdneh  in  Is.  xliii.  24 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
19 ;  Cant.  iv.  14 ;  or  more  fully  by  keneh  bosem 
(literally  cane  of  fragrance  or  of  spice)  in  Ex.  xxx. 
23,  or  kdneh  hattob  (i.  e.  good  [or  fragrant\  cane,  Jer. 
vi.  20) ;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  sweet  cane,"  and 
"calamus."  It  was  of  foreign  importation  (Jer.  vi. 
20).  Some  writers  have  sought  to  identify  the  kdneh 
bosem  with  the  Acorus  Calamus,  the  sweet  sedge,  also 
called  sweet  fag,  sweet  cane,  and  calamus.  Dr.  Royle 
refers  the  aromatic  calamus  or  siveet  cane  of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  a  species  of  Andropogon,  which  he  calls 
Andropogon  calamus  aromaticus,  a  plant  of  remark- 
able fragrance,  and  a  native  of  Central  India.  Still 
there  is  no  necessity  to  refer  the  kSneh  bosem  or 
hUtob  to  the  swfet  cane  of  Dioscorides ;  it  may  be  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Royle's  plant  or  by  the  Andropo- 
gon Schaenauthus,  the  lemon-grass  of  India  and 
Arabia.     Before  the  crusades,  sugar-cane  {Saccha- 


Lemon-gran  (^Andropogon  Schtmantkut). 

fvm  Oficinarum  or  Sacchariem  officinale)  was  cul- 
tivated in  abundance  on  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  around  Tripolis  and  as  far  S. 
*3  Tyre.  The  remains  of  ancient  sugar-mills  are  still 
Seen  W.  of  'Ain  es-Sultdn  (Rbn.  i.  561-2 ;  Thn.  ii. 
*57 ;  Jkricho).— 5.  Gr.  kalamos  is  uniformly  trans- 
lated "reed"  (Mat.  xi.  1,  xii.  20,  xxvii.  29,  30,  48; 
«k.  XV.  19,  36 ;  Lk.  vii.  24 ;  Rev.  xi,  1,  xxi.  15,  IG), 


except  once  (3  Jn.  13,  A.  V.  "pen  ; "  Writing);  in 
LXX.  =  No.  4  in  Is.  xlii.  and  Ez.  xl.  In  Mat.  xxvii. 
48  and  Mk.  xv.  36  it  denotes  the  stalk  or  stem  of 
hyssop  (so  Robinson,  Lange,  Royle  [in  Kitto], 
Barnes ;  comp.  Jn.  xix.  29) ;  in  Rev.  a  measuring- 
reed  or  rod. 

Be-e-lai'ah  [-la'yah]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah 
makes  tremble,  i.  e.  who  fears  Jehovah,  Ges.),  one 
of  the  children  of  the  province  who  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called 
Raamiah,  and  in  1  Esd.  v.  8  Reesaias. 

Re-e'li-ns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Bigvai  in  Ezr.  ii.  2  (1  Esd. 
V.  8). 

Re-e-sai'as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Reelaiah  or  Raamiah  (1 
Esd.  V.  8). 

Re-finer  (Heb.  ts&rSph,  meisdreph).  The  refiner's 
art  was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross 
from  the  pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing 
the  metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  (Is.  i.  25) 
or  lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  wit4i  the 
dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadulterated 
metal.  The  instruments  required  by  the  refiner 
were  a  crucible  or  furnace,  and  a  bellows  or  blow- 
pipe. He  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3),  and  could 
thus  better  watch  the  process,  and  let  the  metal  run 
off  at  the  proper  moment.  (Handicraft;  Metals; 
Mixes.)  The  notices  of  refining  are  chiefly  figura- 
tive, and  describe  moral  refinement  as  the  result  of 
chastening  (Is.  i.  25  ;  Zech.  xiii.  9 ;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3). 

Ref nge,  City  of.     City  op  Refuge. 

Regent  [g  as  in  get']  (Heb.  friend,  sc.  of  God, 
Ges.),  son  of  Jahdai,  among  Caleb's  descendants  (1 
Chr.  ii.  47). 

Rc'gem-me'lech  [-lek]  (Heb.  friend  of  the  king, 
Ges.).  Sherezer  and  Regem-melech  were  sent  on 
behalf  of  some  of  the  Captivity  to  make  inquiries  at 
the  Temple  concerning  fasting  (Zech.  vii.  2).  The 
expression  "  the  people  of  the  land  "  (ver.  5)  seems 
to  indicate  that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple  were 
not  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  had 
returned  to  their  own  country;  hence  in  verse  2 
"  Bethel "  (A.  V.  "  house  of  God  ")  is  probably  to 
be  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  verb — "  and  Bethel, 
i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel,  sent "  (so  Mr.  Wright, 
with  Henderson,  &c.).  Mr.  Wright  supposes  Regem- 
melech  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33)  was  probably  an  As- 
syrian title  of  office. 

* Re^en-er-a'tion  [jen-]  (fr.  L.  =  a  being  bom 
again,  new  birth),  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  paling- 
genesia,  which  occurs  twice  only  in  theN.  T.  (Mat.  xix. 
28  ;  Tit.  iii.  5).  In  Mat.  1.  c.  the  best  interpreters  con- 
nect the  phrase  "  in  the  regeneration,"  not  with  the 
preceding  words  "  followed  me,"  but  with  the  suc- 
ceeding clause?,  and  consider  "  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  His  glory  "  as  explanatory 
of  "in  the  regeneration."  Robinson  (iV.  T.  Lex.) 
makes  the  word  here  =  nnovation,  restoration,  res- 
titution, from  decay  and  ruin  to  a  fortner  state ;  and 
regards  it  as  spoken  of  the  complete  external  mani- 
festation of  the  Jlessiah's  kingdom  when  all  things 
are  to  be  delivered  from  their  present  corruption 
and  restored  to  spiritual  purity  and  splendor  (comp. 
Acts  iii.  21).  In  Tit.  iii.  5  the  word  is  used  tropically 
in  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense  (comp.  Jn.  iii.  3  ff. 
"born  again,"  &c.)  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a 
Christian  life,  which  involves  a  change  by  grace  from 
a  carnal  to  a  Christian  state,  from  sinful  to  holy  affec- 
tions. Death  ;  Faith  ;  Life  ;  Messiah  ;  Spirit,  thk 
Holy,  &c. 

'Region,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  hebeP 
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or  ehebel  (literally  a  rope  or  cord)  in  the  phrase  "  the 
region  of  Argob"  ^Deut  iii.  4,  13;  1  K.  iv.  13), 
once  translated  "  the  country  of  Argob"  (Deut  iii. 
14).  In  Zcph.  ii.  6-7,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
translated  "  coast,"  as  applied  to  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  also  in  Josh.  xix.  29 
in  the  phrase  "from  the  coast  to  Aehzib."  The 
word  is  alsn  translated  "cord"  (Josh.  ii.  15;  EccL 
xii.  6,  ic),  "line"  (2  Sam.  viiL  2;  Ps.  xvi.  6,  &c.), 
"rope"  (1  K.  XX.  81,  32,  kc.\  "lot  "(Deut.  xxxiL 
9,  &c.),  "portion"  (Josh.  xvii.  5,  14,  &c.),  "band" 
(Ps.  csix.  61),  "company"  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10),  &;c.~ 
2.  Heb.  ndjihdh  (=  high  plate,  height,  Ges.)  in  the 
phrase  "  the  region  of  Dor  "  ( 1  K.  iv.  11),  ek'ewhcre 
translated  "the  coast"  (Josh.  xii.  23),  or  "borders 
of  Dor"  (xi.  2). — 3.  Gr.  klima  =  a  clitnate,  clime, 
region,  Rbn.  A\  J'.  Lex.  (2  Cor.  xi.  10;  Gal,  i,  21), 
also  translated  in  the  plural  "  parts  "  (Rom.  xv.  23). 
— t.  Gr.  chora  (Mat  iv.  16 ;  Lk.  iii.  1 ;  Acts  viii.  1, 
xiii.  49,  xvi.  6).  usually  translated  "  country  "  (Mat. 
ii.  12,  viii.  28,  &c.),  also  "  land  "  (Mk.  i.  5,  &c.),  &c. 
See  also  the  next  article. 

Re'gion  ronnd'  a-bont',  the  (Gr.  he  perichoros,  in 
LXX.  =  hac-Cicar  ;  Plaix  3).  The  Greek  term 
in  Mat.  iii.  5  and  Lk.  iii.  3  (A.  V.  "  country  about ") 
denotes  the  populous  and  flourishing  region  which 
contained  Jkriciio  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills 
of  Quarantana.  It  is  also  applied  (so  Mr.  Grove)  to 
tiie  district  of  Gennesaret  (Mat.  xiv.  35  [A.  V. 
" country  round  about"] ;  Mk.  vi.  55 ;  Lk.  iv.  37 [A. 
V.  "country  round  about"],  vii.  17). 

Re-ha-ki'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  enlarges, 
i.  e.  makes  free  and  happy,  Ges.),  only  son  of  Eliezer, 
the  son  of  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  21,  xxvi. 
25). 

Rc'hob  (Heb.  a  street,  area,  broad  place,  Ges.).  1. 
Father  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David 
smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12). — 8.  A 
Levite,  or  family  of  Lcvites,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Neheraiah  (Xeh.  x.  11). 

Re'liob  (see  above).  1.  The  northern  limit  of  the 
exploration  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  21).  It  is  speci- 
fied as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamatii,"  i.  e.  at 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  that  name,  by 
which  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  the  great  val- 
ley of  Lebanon  (Celosvria  ;  Plain-  2 ;  Valley  4), 
the  Bul-a'a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly 
designated.  Tins  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  Rehob 
as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kddy  and  Bdnuis.  Dr.  Robin- 
son proposes  to  identify  Rehob  and  Bfth-rehob  with 
Hnnin,  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  with  Bdnids.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  Beth-rehob  was  "  far  from  Zidon  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  28),  it  must  be  distinct  from^2.  A 
town  of  Asher,  apparently  near  Zidon  (Josh.  xix. 
28)— 3.  Asher  contained  another  Rehob  (xix.  30); 
but  the  situation  of  this,  like  tht;  former,  remains 
unknown.  One  of  the  two  was  allotted  to  the  Gcr- 
shonite  Lcvites  (xxi.  31  ;  1  Gir.  vi.  75),  and  of  one 
the  Canaanites  retained  possession  (Judg.  L  31). 

Re-ho-bo'am  (fr.  Heb.  =  he  e*ilarges  the  people, 
Tics.),  son  of  SoLOMo:;,  by  (he  Aminonite  princosj 
Naamab  (IK.  xiv.  21,  31 ),  and  his  successor  as  king 
(xi.  43).  From  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history 
we  perceive  symptoms  tliat  the  confederation  of  the 
triljcs  was  but  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful 
Ephraim  could  never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority 
(Judg.  viii.  1,  xiL  1).  When  Solomon's  strong  hand 
was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Rchoboam  sclccrcd 
Sbechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation,  probably  us 
a  concession  to  the  Ephraimitcs,  and  pcrh.nps  in  def- 
erence to  old  and  wise  counsellors  of  bis  father, 


whose  advice  he  afterward  unhappily  rejected  (1  K. 
xii.  1  ff.).  The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the 
severe  burdens  imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rchoboam 
promised  them  an  answer  in  three  days»,  during  which 
time  he  consulted  first  his  father's  counsellors,  and 
then  the  young  men  "  that  were  grown  up  with  him, 
and  which  stood  before  him."  Rejecting  the  advice 
of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the  people  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  frantic 
bravado  of  his  contemporaries :    "  My  little  finger 

shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins I  will 

add  to  your  yoke  ;  my  father  hath  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions"  (i.  e. 
scourges  furnished  with  sharp  points,  as  Bishop 
Cotton,  with  Gesenius,  &c.,  explains).  Thereupon 
rose  the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard  once 
before  when  the  tribes  quarrcUeJ  after  David's  re- 
turn from  the  war  with  Absalom.  Rehoboani  sent 
Adoram  or  Ado.mram  (iv.  6;  2  Sam,  xx.  24)  to  re- 
duce the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was  stoned  to 
death  by  them ;  whereupon  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants fled  to  Jerusalem.  Jeroboam,  having  at  the  in- 
vitation of  his  friends  returned  from  Egypt  and 
taken  part  with  the  Israelites  in  demanding  a  remi^- 
sion  <if  burdens,  was  now  summoned  by  them  to  be 
their  king.  1  K.  xii.  3  should  be  translated  (accord 
ing  to  Sebastian  Schmidt,  Keil,  &c.)  "and they  sent 
and  called  him  "  (a  continuation  of  the  parenthesis 
in  the  latter  part  of  verse  2),  "  that  Jeroboam  and 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel  came,  and  spake  unto 
Rehoboam,''  &c.  This  trunslation,  wh'ch  the  He 
brew  admits,  removes  the  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween verse  3  and  verse  20,  which  states  that "  when 
all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again,  they 
sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation  and  made 
him  king."  Bishop  Cotton,  however,  supposes  that 
ver.  3  has  been  interpolatcil.  On  Rehoboam's  return 
to  Jerusalem  he  assembled  an  army  of  180,000  men 
from  the  two  faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
in  the  hope  of  reconquering  Israel.  The  expedition, 
however,  was  forbidden  by  the  prophet  Sfaemaiah  (xii. 
24):  still  during  Rehoboam's  lifetime  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  Judah  were  never  restored 
(2  Chr.  xii.  15;  1  K.  xiv.  30).  Rehoboam  now  oc- 
cupied himself  in  strengthening  the  territories  which 
remained  to  him,  by  building  a  number  of  fortresses 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6-10).  The  pure  worship  of  God  was 
maintained  in  Judah.  But  Rehoboam  did  not  check 
the  introduction  of  heathen  abominations  into  his 
capital :  the  lascivious  worship  of  Ashtoreth  was  al- 
lowed to  exist  by  the  side  of  the  true  religion, 
"  images  "  were  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralities 
were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24).  These  evils  were 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of 
an  Egyptian  invasion.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Reho- 
boam's reign  the  country  was  invaded  by  a  host  of 
Egyptians  and  other  African  nations  under  Shishak, 
numbering  1,200  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous multitude  of  infantry.  The  line  of  for- 
tresses which  protected  Jerusalem  to  the  W.  and  B. 
was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and  Rcho- 
boam had  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace  by  de- 
livering up  all  the  treasures  with  which  Solomon  hnd 
adorned  the  Temple  and  palace,  including  his  golden 
shields,  200  of  the  larger,  and  300  of  the  smaller  sfai* 
(x.  16,  17;  Arms,  IL  B).  After  the  Egyptians  had 
retired,  Rehoboam  comforted  himself  by  substituting 
shields  of  brass,  which  were  solemnly  borne  boSn  >■ 
him  in  procession  by  the  body-guard,  as  if  nothii-r 
hud  been  changed  since  his  father's  time.  Shisliak 
success  is  commemorated  by  sculptures  discov( ; 
by  ChampoUion  on  the  outside  of  the  great  temj  k  ■>  ■<■ 
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Earnak,  where  among  a  long  list  of  captured  towns 
and  provinces  occurs  the  name  Melchi  Judah  (king- 
dom of  Judah).  After  this  great  humihation  the 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  impx'oved 
(2  Chr.  xii.  12).  He  died  b.  c.  958,  after  a  reign  of 
seventeeji  yea.-s,  having  ascended  the  throne  b.  c. 
975  at  the  age  of  forty-one  (1  K.  xiv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xii. 
13).  He  had  eighteen  wives,  sixteen  concubines, 
twenty-eight  sons,  and  sixty  diiugliters.  He  wisely 
dispersed  his  sons  in  command  of  the  new  fortresses 
about  the  country.  Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Judah, 
Kingdom  of. 

Re-ho'both  (Heb.  loide  places,  Mrcets,  Ges. ;  wide 
places,  spaces,  i.  e.  extension,  Fii.),  the  third  of  the 
Bsries  o!'  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  Isaac 
had  left  Gerar  and  its  turbulent  inhabitants  before 
he  dug  this  well.  A  Wady  Ruhaibeh,  containing  the 
ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  large  well, 
lies  about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba,  and  has 
been  identified  with  Rehoboth  by  Williams,  Stewart, 
Van  de  Velde,  Bonar,  Porter  (in  Kitto),  Rowlands 
(In  Fairbairn),  though  Dr.  Robinson  (and  apparently 
Mr.  Grove)  thinks  it  too  far  S. 

Re-ho'both  (see  above),  the  CIt'y ;  one  of  the  four 
cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur 
(Gen.  x.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its  posi- 
tion. Bunsen  and  Kalisch  propose  as  the  represent- 
ative of  Rehoboth  a  place  called  Rahaheh-malik,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Khahur.  Its  distance  from 
Kalah-Sherghat  find  Nimrud  (nearly  200  miles)  is 
perhaps  an  obstacle  to  this  identification.  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  suggests  Selemiyah  near  Nimrud.  (Nin- 
eveh.) Jerome  considers  Rehoboth-Ir  (A.  V.  "  the 
city  Rehoboth ")  as  referring  to  Nineveh,  and  as 
meaning  "  the  streets  of  the  city "  (and  so  A.  V. 
margin).     See  the  next  article. 

Re-ho'both  (see  above)  by  the  RiT'er,  the  city  of 
Saul  or  Shaul,  an  early  king  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  37;  1  Chr.  i.  48).  The  affix,  "the  river" 
(Heb.  julhdr;  River  1),  fixes  the  situation  of  Reho- 
both as  on  the  Euphrates.  The  name  still  remains 
attached  to  two  spots  on  the  Euphrates,  each  said  to 
contain  extensive  ancient  remains ;  one  (with  which 
Schultens,  Bochart,  Winer,  Gesenius,  &c.,  identify 
this  Rehoboth),  simply  Rahabeh,  on  the  right  bank, 
eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Khabvir,  and 
about  three  miles  W.  of  the  river ;  the  other,  four 
or  five  miles  further  down  on  the  left  bank.  The 
latter  is  said  to  be  called  Rahabeh-maHk,  i.  e. 
"  royal,"  and  is  on  this  ground  identified  by  the  Jew- 
ish commentators  with  the  city  of  Saul ;  but  whether 
this  is  accurate,  and  whether  that  city,  or  either  of 
the  two  sites  just  named,  is  also  identical  with  Nim- 
rod's  "  city  Rehoboth  "  (see  above),  is  not  yet 
known. 

Rehmn  (Heb.  compassionate,  Ges.).  I.  One  of 
the  "  children  of  the  province  "  who  went  up  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2) ;  =  Nehum.^ 
2>  "  Rehum  the  chancellor,"  one  of  those  who  wrote 
to  Artaxcrxes  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
(iv.  8,  9,  17,  23) ;  perhaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  tlie  province  under  the  king  of  Persia, 
holding  apparently  the  same  office  as  Tatnai. — 3t 
A  Lcvite  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  assisted  in  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  17). — 4t 
One  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  scaled  the  cov- 
enant with  Nehemiah  (x.  25). — 5.  A  priestly  family, 
or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel  (xii.  3) ;  =  Harim  3 ;  perhaps  =  No.  1. 

Re'l  (Heb.  friendlii,  social,  Ges.),  a  person  men- 
timed  (I  K.  i.  8  only)  as  having  remained  firm  to 


David's  cause  when  Adonijah  rebelled.  Jerome 
makes  him  =  "  Hiram  the  Zairite,"  i.  e.  Ira  the 
Jairite.     Ewald  suggests  that  Rei  =  Raddai. 

Reins  (fr.  L.  rates  =  kidneys),  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion of — 1.  Heb.  cSldyoth.  In  ancient  physiology 
the  kidneys  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire 
and  longing,  and  were  hence  often  coupled  with  the 
heart  (Ps.  vii.  9,  xxvi.  2  ;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 
— 2.  Heb.  hulAtsayim  or  chdldtsayim  once  (Is.  xi.  5), 
elsewhere  translated  "loins"  (Gen.  xxxv.  11  ;  Job 
xxxviii.  3,  &c.). — 3.  Gr.  nephros,  pi.  nephroi  (Rev. 
ii.  23);  in  LXX.  =  No.  1. 

Re'kem  (Heb.  variegation,  Jlower-gardening,  Ges. ; 
=  Rakem).  1,  One  of  the  five  "  kings  "  of  Midian 
slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 
— 2.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron ;  father  of 
Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  43,  44). 

Re'kem  (see  above),  a  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27) ;  site  unknown.  May  tliere  not  be  (so 
Mr.  Grove)  a  trace  of  the  name  in  ''Ain  Karim.,  the 
well-known  spring  W.  of  Jerusalem  ? 

Rcm-a-H'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  decks, 
Ges.),  fiither  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  25- 
37,  xvi.  1,5;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6 ;  Is.  vii.  1-9,  viii.  6). 

Re'meth  (Heb.  height,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  21);  perhaps  =  the  Ramoth  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  73.  Porter  (in  Kitto)  suggests  its  identity  with 
Wezdr,  a  small  village  on  a  rocky  summit  about  five 
miles  N.  of  Jenin  (En-gannim). 

Rem'mon  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Rimmon,  a  city  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  7). 

Rem'mon-me-tho'ar  (fr.  Heb.  Rimmon  ham-mg- 
thoar,  see  below),  a  place  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Zcbulun  (Josh.  xix.  13  only).  Methoar 
does  not  really  form  a  part  of  tl.e  name;  but 
(being  a  participle  =:  stretching,  extending,  Ges.) 
should  be  translated  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.) 
— "  Rimmon  which  reaches  to  Neah  "  (so  Mr.  Grove, 
with  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Rashi,  &c.).  This  Rimmon, 
Parchi  says,  is  called  Rumaneh,  and  stands  an  hour 
S.  of  Sepphoris.  If  for  S.  we  read  N.,  this  is  in  close 
agreement  with  the  statements  of  Robinson  and 
Van  de  Velde,  who  place  Rummdneh  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  Plain  of  Buttauf,  three  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Seffurifh.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
see  how  this  can  have  been  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Zebulun.     Rimmon  2. 

Rem'phan  (fr.  Gr.)  (Acts  vii.  48)  and  Chl'nn  [ki] 
(fr.  Heb.)  (Am.  v.  26)  have  been  supposed  to  be 
names  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two  idols. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by  this  corre- 
sponding occurrence  of  two  names  so  wholly  differ- 
ent in  sound.  Tiie  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Sliemitic  name, 
and  Remphan  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted 
by  the  LXX.  The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the 
Syr.,  was  compared  with  the  Ar.  and  Pers.  kaiw&n 
=  the  planet  Saturn.  Egyptology  has,  however, 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation  (so  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article).  Among 
the  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the 
god  Renpu,  perhaps  pronounced  Rempu,  and  the 
goddess  Ken,  occur  together.  Besides  those  di- 
vinities represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
which  have  Egyptian  forms  or  names,  or  both, 
others  have  foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both.  Of 
the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at 
a  very  remote  age.  The  foreign  divinities  that  seem 
to  be  of  later  introduction  are  Renpu,  and  the  god- 
desses Ken,  Anta,  and  Astarta.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond of  these  have  foreign  forms ;  the  third   and 
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fourth  have  Egyptian  forms  :  there  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  an  especially  foreign  character 
about  the  former  two.  Jienjm,  pronounced  Rempit 
(?),  is  represented  as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard 
and  apparently  the  general  type  of  face  given  on 
the  monuments  to  most  nations  E.  of  Egypt,  and 
to  the  Rebu  or  Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently 
that  of  the  Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a 
fillet,  which  is  ornamented  in  front  with  the  head 
of  an  ant<>lope.  Km  is  represented  perfectly  naked, 
holding  in  both  bands  corn,  and  standing  upon  a 
lion.  She  is  also  called  Ketesh.  Anata  appears  to 
be  Anaitis.  Aslarfa  is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of 
Canaan.  The  names  of  these  divinities  occur  as 
early  as  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
they  were  introduced  by  the  Shepherds.  Renpu  and 
Ken  occur  together,  and  Ken  is  a  form  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  and  also  bears  some  relation  to  the  Egyp- 
tian god  of  productiveness,  Khem.  Their  similarity 
to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems  strong.  The  naked 
goddess  Ken  would  suggest  such  worship  as  that  of 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemite 
appearance  of  Renpu  is  rather  in  favor  of  an  Arab 
source.  The  mention  of  Chhm  or  Remphan  as 
worshipped  in  the  desert  shows  that  this  idolatry 
was,  in  part  at  least,  that  of  foreigners,  and  no 
doubt  of  those  settled  in  Lower  Egypt. — We  can 
now  endeavor  to  explain  the  passages  in  which 
Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Masoretic  text 
of  Am.  V.  26  reads  thus : — "  But  ye  bear  the  tent 
[or  '  tabernacle  'J  of  your  king  ('  Moloch,'  A.  V.) 
and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or 
'  your  god '],  which  ye  made  for  yourselves."  '  The 
Vulgate  agrees  with  the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order 
of  the  clauses,  though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan. 
The  passage  is  cited  in  the  Acts  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  LXX. :  "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan 
('  Rhaipiian,'  LXX.),  figures  whicli  ye  made  to  wor- 
ship them  "  ("  your  images  which  ye  made  for  your- 
selves," LXX.).  A  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew 
would  enable  us  to  read  Molech  (Malcam  or  Milcom) 
instead  of  "  your  king."  Beyond  this  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  the  differences.  The  tent  or  tab- 
cmucle  of  Moloch  is  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  have 
been  an  actual  tent,  and  he  compares  the  sacred 
tent  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  carried  about  so 
large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatry,  and  it 
seems  more  likely  that  it  wns  a  small  model  of  a 
larger  tent  or  shrine.  The  reading  Molech  appears 
preferable  to  "  your  king."  There  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  Molech  was  a  name  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  and  that  this  planet  was  evidently  supposed 
by  the  ancient  translators  to  be  intended  for  Chiun 
and  Remphan.  The  correspondence  of  Remphan 
or  Rhaiphan  to  Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable,  and 
can,  we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  LXX.  translator  or  translators  of  the 
prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus 

■  Gc:>enia8  (Hebrew  Lexicon,  translated  by  Robineon, 
1854)  interprets  Am.  v.  26  thus :    "  Ye  bore  the  tabernacle 
of  your  kin"?  (Idol),  and  the  xtatne  (or  etatnes)  of  your 
Idolfi.  the  Htar  of  your  cod  which  ye  made  to  younselves.'" 
According  to  thin  interpretation,  the  name  of  the  idol  so 
wor»hipped  by  the  iHraelitec  is  not  plven :  and  it  can  only 
be  inferred  ft-om  the  mention  of  a  star,  that  some  planet 
ii»  to  be  underctootl,  which  Jerome  conjecttirea  to  have 
been  Lucifer  or  Venus.    The  LXX.  held  C'hliin  to  be  Uie  ; 
proper  name  of  an  idol ;  although  chanjiing  -  (<"  or  ch)  into  I 
-  (r  or  rh)  they  write  it  corruptly  Rhaiphan.  Rhephan,  I 
which  by  the  further  cormption  of  tranecrlbcrs  became 
Shemphim,  Bhemfha.  i 


acquainted  with  the  ancient  joint  worship  of  Ken 
and  Renpu,  substituted  the  latter  for  the  former 
as  they  may  have  been  unwilling  to  repeat  the  name 
of  a  foreign  Venus.  From  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  we  may  conjecture  that  the  star  of 
Remphan  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  taber- 
nacle of  Molech,  an  object  connected  \>ith  fulse 
worship  rather  than  an  image  of  a  false  god.  Idol  ; 
Idolatry. 
* Rend'ing,  Rent.    Dress;  Moitrnino. 

*  Re-pent',  to,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb, 
nihum  or  nicham,  and  hilhnaheni  or  hUhnacliem  = 
(so  Gesenius)  to  lament,  to  grieve — (a)  in  regard  to 
others,  hence  to  pity,  to  have  compassion  ;  (6)  in  re- 
gard to  one's  own  doings,  hence  tx>  repent ;  often  of 
one  who  repents,  grieves,  for  the  evil  he  has  brought 
on  another  (Ex.  xiii.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  15;  Job  xlii. 
6 ;  Jcr.  viii.  6,  &c.).  God  is  often  said  "  to  re- 
pent," i.  e.  to  be  grieved  on  account  of  the  mis- 
conduct, stifferings,  &c.,  of  men,  in  view  of  which  lie 
may  be  moved  to  take  a  different  course  from  what 
He  has  pursued  or  would  otherwise  pursue  (Gen.  vi. 
6, 7 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  11,  35 ;  Jer.  xviii.  8, 10,  &c. ;  Prayer); 
but  He  does  not  so  grieve  over  His  own  course  as 
to  condemn  Himself  for  the  past  or  change  for  the 
future  what  He  has  fully  resolved  to  do  or  bring  to 
pass  (Xum.  xxiii.  19;  1  Sam.  xv.  29;  Ps.  ex.  4). — 
2.  Heb.  skub  thrice  (1  K.  viii.  47  ;  Ez.  xiv.  6,  xviii. 
30)  ;  usually  and  literally  translated  "  to  turn " 
(Josh.  xix.  12,  27,  29  twice,  34,  &c.),  "turn  away" 
(Num.  xiv.  43,  xxxii.  15,  kc),  "turn  back"  (2  K.  i. 
5;  Jer.  xi.  10,  &c.),  and  especially  "return"  (Gen. 
iii.  19,  xviii.  33,  xxxi.  3,  13,  &c.). — 3.  Gr.  melamel- 
omai,  properly  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  to  transfer  or 
change  one's  care,  hence  to  change  one^s  mind  or 
purpose,  after  having  done  any  thing  (Mat.  xxi.  29, 
32  ;  Heb.  vii.  21  =  Ps.  ex.  4  in  No.  1),  especially 
with  the  idea  of  regret,  sorrow,  remorse  (Mat  xxvii. 
3;  2  Cor.  vii.  8  twice).  (Repentance  3.) — 4.  Gr. 
metaiioeo,  properly  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  to  perceive 
afterward,  to  have  an  afterview,  hence  to  change  one's 
view,  mind,  or  purpose,  implying  (in  the  N.  T.)  re- 
gret, sorrow,  remorse  (Lk.  xvii.  3,  4  ;  2  Cor.  xii,  21); 
in  a  religious  sense,  implying  sorrow  for  unbelitC 
and  sin,  and  the  turning  from  them  to  God  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  (Mat.  iii.  2,  iv.  17,  xi.  20,  and  about 
twenty  other  passages)  ;  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
attended  with  the  external  acts  of  sorrow  or  mocrk- 
ING  which  are  characteristic  of  the  East  (Mat.  xi. 
21,  xii.  41  ;  Lk.  x.  13,  xi.  32 ;  compare  Jon.  iiL  5- 
10).     Repentance;  Repentixgs. 

*  Re-pent'ance,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb. 
noham  or  nocham  (Hos.  xiii.  14  only ;  compare  Re- 
pent 1). — 2.  Gr.  metanoia  =  (so  Rbn.  K.  T.  Lex,) 
change  of  mind  or  purpose,  repentance,  used  in  a 
general  sense  once  (Heb.  xii.  17,  A.  V.  "he  found 
no  place  of  repentance,"  i.  e.  in  Isaac,  compare 
Gen.  xxvii.  34  ff.) ;  elsewhere  in  a  religious  sense  = 
repentance,  penitence,  implying  sorrow  for  unbelief 
and  sin,  and  a  turning  from  them  to  God  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  (Mat.  iii.  8,  11,  ix.  13,  and  twenty 
other  passages  in  N,  T.). — 3.  Gr.  adj.  amelamrl'tos 
(in  part)  once.  This  word  (=  not  to  be  repented  <>/, 
unchangeable,  Rbn.  A".  T.  Lex.  ;  compare  Repent  3) 
occurs  twice  only  in  the  N.  T.  (Rom.  xi.  29, 
A.  V.  "without  repentance,"  i.  c.  on  God's  part; 
2  Cor.  vii.  10,  A.  V.  "  not  to  be  repented  of,"  i.  c. 
on  the  Christian's  part).  Faith  ;  Lire  ;  Love  ;  Re- 
oeneration;  Repent,  to;  Saviour;  Spirit,  tiu 
Holy,  &c. 

*  Re-pent'lng8,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  pi. 
ne'iuniim  or  nichumun  once  (Hos.  xi.  8).     The  He- 
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'  brew  word  here  =  feelings  of  compassion,  Targum, 
Ges.,  Fii.,  Henderson,  &c.     Compare  Repent  1. 

Re  pha-el,  or  Repll'a-el  (Ileb.  whom  God  heals, 
Ges. ;  =  Raphael),  a  Levite  porter,  son  of  She- 
maiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Re'phah  (Heb.  riches,  Ges.),  son  of  Ephraira,  and 
ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Re-phai'all  [-fa'yah],  or  Reph-3-l'ah  (Heb.  whom 
Jehovah  healed,  Ges.).  It  The  sons  of  Rephaiah  ap- 
pear among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  in  1 
Chr.  iii.  21. — i,  A  Simeonite  chieftain  (iv.  42).— 3. 
Son  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar  (vii.  2).— 4,  Son 
of  Binea,  and  descendant  of  Saul  (ix.  43) ;  =  Rapha 
3.'^-5.  Son  of  liar,  and  ruler  of  "  the  half-PART " 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  9),  who  aided  in  repairing 
the  wall. 

Repii'a-im,  Reph'a-ims  (Heb.  plural  rSpIidim). 
Giants  3. 

Rrpha-im  (see  above),  the  Valley  of  (see  below), 
a  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  David's 
most  remariiable  adventures  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  22,  xxiii. 
13  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9),  and  was  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility (Is.  xvii.  5).  He  twice  encountered  the  Philis- 
tines there,  and  inflicted  a  destruction  on  them  and 
on  their  idols  so  signal  that  it  gave  the  place  a  new 
name.  Probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Bethlehem  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  13  ff.,  &c.)  occurred.  The  "  hold  "  (ver. 
14)  in  which  David  found  himself,  seems  (though  it 
is  not  clear)  to  have  been  the  cave  of  Adullam. 
This  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the  valley  of 
Aephaim  was  near  Bethlehem.  Josephus  mentions 
it  as  "  the  valley  which  extends  (from  Jerusalem) 
to  the  city  of  Bethlehem."  Since  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  (so  Mr.  Grove)  the  name  has 
been  attached  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches 
S.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Beth- 
lehem— the  el-Buk'ah  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Mr. 
Grove  regards  t^iis  plain,  though  appropriate  in  re 
spect  to  it:^  proximity  to  Bethlehem,  as  not  answer- 
ing at  all  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  ^emek, 
which  designates  an  enclosed  vaHey.  But  Porter  (in 
Kitto)  and  Bonar  {Land  of  Promise)  maintain  that 
though  a  wide  plain  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
S.  W.  slope,  it  is  really  a  valley,  being  surroundsd 
,  on  all  sides  by  low  hills.  A  position  N.  W.  of  the 
city  is  adopted  by  Fiirst,  .apparently  on  the  ground 
of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16  (A.  V.  "  valley 
of  the  giants").  Tobler  adopts  the  Wady  Der 
Jasin,  one  of  the  side  valleys  of  the  Wadi/  Beit 
Hanina.  (Elah,  Valley  of.)  The  valley  appears 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  ancient  Rephaim. 
Giants  3. 

Reph'i-dim  (Heb.  rests  or  stays,  Mr.  H.iyman ;  re- 
freshments, Ges. ;  plains,  Fu.),  a  station  in  the  march 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  (Ex.  xvii.  1, 
8,  xix.  2).  Lepsius's  view  is  that  Mount  Serbdl  is 
the  true  Horeb,  and  that  Rephidim  is  Wady  Feirdn. 
(Paran.)  This  would  account  for  the  expectation 
of  finding  water  here,  which,  however,  from  some 
unexplained  cause  failed.  In  Ex.  xvii.  6,  "  the  rock 
in  Horeb  "  is  named  as  the  source  of  the  water  mirac- 
ulou.sly  supplied.  (Massah  ;  Meribah  1.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  used  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  seems 
precise,  as  regards  the  point  that  the  journey  from 
Rephidim  to  Sinai  was  a  distinct  stage.  The  name 
Horeb  is  by  Robinson  taken  to  mean  an  extended 
range  or  region,  some  part  of  which  was  near  to 
Rephidim,  which  he  places  at  Wadii  esh-Shnkh,  run- 
ning from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  on  the  west  side  oi  Jcbel 
d-Fureia',  opposite  the  northern  face  of  the  modern 
floreb.     It  joins  the  Wady  Feirdn.     The  exact  spot 


of  Robinson's  Rephidim  is  a  defile  in  the  esh-Shttkh 
described  by  Burckhardt  aa  at  about  five  hours'  dis- 
tance from  where  it  issues  from  the  plain  Er-Raheh, 
narrowing  between  abrupt  cliffs  of  blackened  gran- 
ite to  about  forty  feet  in  width.  Here  is  also  the 
traditional  "Seat  of  Moses."  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Porter  (in  Kitto),  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn),  also 
place  Rephidim  in  some  part  of  Wady  exh-Sheikh. 
Mr.  Hayman  (original  autlior  of  this  article),  Stan- 
ley, Rittcr,  Stewart,  &c.,  with  Lepsius,  place  Rephi- 
dim in  Wady  Feirdn.  The  fertility  and  richness  of 
the  Wculy  Feirdn  account,  as  Stanley  thinks,  for 
the  Amalekites'  struggle  to  retain  possession  against 
those  whom  they  viewed  as  intrusive  aggressors, 

*  Rep'ro-bate  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 
1.  Heb.  participle  nimds  ■=.  rejected,  worthless,  Ges., 
Fii.,  &c.  (fr.  mdas,  to  reject),  spoken  of  silver  (Jer. 
vi.  30,  margm  "  refuse  "),  translated  "  contemned  " 
(J's.  XV.  4). — 2.  Gr.  adj.  adokimos  =  (so  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.)  not  approved,  rejected ;  used  figuratively  in 
N.  T.  mostly  of  persons,  worthy  of  condemnation 
(Rom.  i.  28 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8),  disappointed,  disallowed 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27,  A.  V".  "cast-away;"  2  Cor.  \\\\.  5- 
7),  hence  worthless  (Tit.  i,  16),  once  of  land,  worth- 
less, waste  (Heb.  vi.  8,  A.  V.  "rejected"). 

Re'sen  (Heb.  a  curb,  bridle,  Ges.),  mentioned  only 
in  Gen.  x.  12,  as  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Asshur, 
"  between  Nineveli  and  Calah."  Many  have  been  in- 
clined to  identify  it  with  Resina  or  Rbessena  of  the 
Byzantine  authors,  and  of  Ptolemy,  near  the  source 
of  the  western  Kliabour,  and  most  probably  the 
modern  Ras-el-''ain.  Bochart  found  Resen  in  the 
LaiTssa  of  Xenophon,  the  modern  Nimrud  (—  Ca- 
lah, according  to  Rawlinson).  Assyrian  remains 
of  some  considerable  extent  are  found  between 
Nimrud  and  the  remains  of  Nineveh  opposite  Mo- 
sul, near  the  modem  village  of  Selamiyeh,  and  Raw- 
linson conjectures  that  these  represent  the  Resen 
of  Genesis.  The  later  Jews  appear  to  have  identi- 
fied Resen  with  the  Kileh-Sherghat  ruins.  Assyria  ; 
NiMRon. 

*  Resll  (Heb.  reysh  =:  head),  the  twentieth  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).     Writing. 

Re'sliepb  (Heb.  flame,  lightning,  fever,  Ges.),  son 
of  Ephraim  and  brother  of  Rephah  (1  Chr.  viL  25). 

*  Res-ur-ree'tion  (fr.  L.)  =  a  rising  again  from 
the  dead.  This  is  the  proper  and  usual  A.  Y.  trans- 
lation of  the  Gr.  anastasis,  once  rendered  "  rising 
again,"  i.  e.  the  uprising  or  salvation,  in  contrast 
with  "  fall,"  i.  e.  downfall  or  destruction  (Lk.  ii.  34) ; 
and  twice,  with  a  preposition,  rendered  by  a  verb 
(Acts  xxvi.  23,  A.  V.  "that  should  rise;"  Heb.  xi. 
35,  A.  V.  "  raised  to  life  again  ;  "  both  literally /row 
a  resurrection).  The  word  is  used  (so  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.)  in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  Lk.  1.  c,  to  denote  the 
rising  again  of  the  body  from  death,  the  return  of 
the  dead  body  to  life,  with  reference — (a.)  To  in- 
dividuals who  have  returned  to  life  on  earth  (Heb. 
xi.  35;  see  above,  and  compare  1  K.  xvii.  17  ff.  and 
2  K.  iv.  20  ff.),  usually  of  Jesls  Christ  in  this  ap' 
plication  (Acts  i.  22,  ii.  31,  iv.  33,  xvii.  18  ;  Rom. 
i.  4,  vi.  5;  Phil.  iii.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  3,  iii.  21).  (6.) 
To  the  future  and  general  rising  from  the  dead  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  a  truth  which  Jesus  taught  in 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  &c.  (Mat.  xxii.  23  fF. ; 
Mk.  xii.  18  flf. ;  Lk.  xx.  27  AT.;  Jn.  xi.  24;  Acts 
iv.  2,  xvii.  32,  xxiii.  6,  8,  xxiv.  15,  21,  xxvi.  23 
[see  above]  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  12  AT.  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18 
[Hymenecs;  Philetps]  ;  Heb.  vi.  2).  "The  res- 
urrection of  life"  (i.  e.  of  the  saints  or  people  of 
God  unto  eternal  happiness)  is  contrasted  with 
"  the  resurrection  of  damnation  "  (i.  e.  of  the  wicked 
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unto  eternal  punishment;  compare  Hat.  xx7.  81-41) 
in  Jn.  V.  29,  and  is  "  the  better  resurrection "  of 
Heb.  xi.  35  (i.  e.  better  than  the  being  raised  again 
to  this  mortal  lile  on  earth),  and  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  just"  (Lk.  xiv.  14),  or  simply  "the  resur- 
rection "  (xx.  35,  36).  *'  The  first  resurrection  "  in 
Rev.  XX.  5,  6,  is  by  some  (Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  &c.) 
considered  =  "  resurrection  of  the  just  "  in  Lk.  xiv. 
14,  and  that  in  xx.  35,  36;  Prof.  Stuart  (on  the 
Apocalypse,  ii.  359  ff.,  475),  Joseph  Medc,  &c.,  re- 
gard it  as  a  literal,  but  partial  resurrection  (viz.  of 
martyrs  and  saints  especially  faithful)  before  the 
general  resurrection  ;  others  (Archbishop  Whately, 
£saai/s  on,  the  Futvre  Slate  ;  Dr.  T.  ."^cott ;  Barnes, 
on  Rev.  xx.  4-6  ;  and  othei«)  regard  it  as  a  figura- 
tive ri'surrectioii,  i.  c.  a  revival  of  the  principles  or 
tpirit  (compare  ver.  4, 14, "  souls,"  "  second  death ; " 
also  Rom.  vi.  4  ff. ;  Col.  iii.  1 ;  Mat.  xvii.  12, 13,  &c.) 
of  the  martjr-saints,  a  remarkable  prevalence  of 
their  characteristics,  as  if  they  were  alive  and  ruhng 
everywhere;  millenarians  hold  that  it  is  a  literal 
resurrection  of  all  the  dead  saints  preceding  their 
personal  reign  with  Christ  on  earth  for  1,000  years, 
&c.  In  Jn.  xi.  25,  "  Jesus  said  ...  I  am  the  res- 
urrection," ).  e.  the  author  of  the  resurrection. — The 
Gr.  effersis  (literally  a  waking  up  from  sleep,  a  riniug 
up ;  compare  Dan.  xii,  2)  occurs  once  in  the  JC.  T. 
to  denote  the  "resurrection"  of  Jesus  (Mat.  xxvii. 
53);  and  the  compound  ea;a«ffs/a,<tM  (literally  a  rising 
up  out  of ;  see  anastaxis  above)  is  once  used  for  the 
"  resurrection  "  of  the  righteous  dead  or  saints  (Phil, 
iii.  11 ;  see  above). — The  Gr.  verb  anixteini  (literally 
to  male  stand  up  or  raise  up,  and  to  stand  up  or  rise 
up ;  from  this  conies  anastasis  above)  is  often 
used  with  reference  to  the  resurrection  or  restora- 
tion of  the  body  to  life,  both  transitively  (Jn.  vi.  39 
[A.  V.  "  raise  up  again"],  40,  44,  54  ["  raise  up"], 
&c.)  and  intransitively  (Mat.  xii.  41  [A.  V.  "rise"], 
XX.  19  ["rise  again"],  xvii.  9  ["he  risen  again"], 
&c.).  So  also  the  Gr.  verb  egciro  (literally  to  awaken, 
to  uake  up,  and,  in  the  middle  voice,  to  awake,  to 
ariAe,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  is  used  cither  of  a  restora- 
tion to  life  (Mat.  x.  8  [A.  V.  "  raise,"  sc.  the  dead], 
xiv.  2  ["  is  ri.'sen  "],  xxvii.  52  ["  arose  "],  03  ["  rise 
again  "],  &c.)  or  of  the  future  resurrection  (1  Cor. 
XV.  15,  16,  29,  32  [A.  V.  "rise"  in  all  these],  35, 
42-44,  52  ["raised"  in  these],  &c.).  In  1  Cor.  xv. 
an  argument  for  a  future  resurrection  of  believers, 
&c.,  is  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Mas;  Miracles;  Pharisees;  Saddcceks,  &c. 

Re'l,  or  Sei  (Heb.  friend,  sc.  of  God,  Ges.),  son 
of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abraham's  ancestors  (Gen. 
xi.  18-21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25);  =  Ragac  2. 

Kei  bfB  (Heb.  see  y,  a  son  !  Ges.,  A.  V.  margin ; 
or,  provided  in  my  affliction.  Gen.  xxix.  32  *  Ges. ;  or, 
the  pity  of  God,  Jos.),  Jacob's  firstborn  child  (Gen. 
xxix.  32),  son  of  Leah,  apparently  not  born  till  an  un 
usual  interval  had  elapsed  after  the  marriage  (31). 
The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional  liter- 
ature are  unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole 
give  a  favorable  view  of  his  disposition.  To  him, 
and  him  alone,  the  preservation  of  Joseph's  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disnp- 
pcarance  of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  his 
kindly  artifice  for  delivering  him  (xxxvii.  22),  his 
recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  years  afterward  (xlii.  22),  his  offer  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the 
brother  who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  the 
family  (xlii.  37).  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for  those 
rough   times)  a  kindly  nature.      Of   the  repulsive 


crime  which  mara  his  history,  and  which  turned  the 
blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse — his  adul- 
terous connection  with  Bilhah — we  know  from  the 
Scriptures  only  the  fact  (xxxv.  22).  These  traits, 
slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an  ardent,  impetuous 
unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous  nature  ;  not  crafty 
and  cruel,  as  were  Simeon  and  Levi,  but  rather,  to 
use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying  patriarch,  boiling  up 
like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the  rapid  wood-fire  of 
the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly  subsiding  into  apathv 
when  the  fuel  was  withdrawn. — At  the  time  of  the 
migration  into  Egypt  Reuben's  sons  were  four  (xlvi. 
9  ;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  l-'rom  them  sprang  the  chief  fam- 
ilies of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxvi.  5-11).  Dathan  and 
Abiram  were  of  this  tribe  (xvi.  1,  xxvi.  8-11).  The 
census  at  Mount  Sinai  (i.  20,  21,  ii.  11)  shows  that 
at  the  Exodus  the  tribe  had  46,500  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warHke  ser- 
vice. On  the  borders  of  Canaan  thcrt  were  43,7:0 
(xxvi.  7).  In  the  wilderness  the  position  of  Reu- 
ben was  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  "  camp  "  of  Reuben  was  formed  of  his  own 
tribe,  of  Simeon,  and  of  Gad.  The  Reubcnites,  like 
the  Gadites,  had  maintained  through  the  march  to 
Canaan  the  ancient  calling  of  their  forefathers. 
(Patriarch  ;  Shepherd.)  Their  cattle  accompanied 
them  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38).  It  followe<l  natu- 
rally that  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  pasture- 
lands  E.  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh,  should  prefer  a  re- 
quest to  their  leader  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
place  so  perfectly  suited  to  their  requirements. 
The  part  selected  by  Reuben  had  at  that  date  tlie 
special  name  of  the  Mishor  (Plain  4),  w  ith  reference 
possibly  to  its  evenness.  Under  its  modern  name 
of  the  Belka  it  is  still  esteemed  beyond  all  others 
by  the  Arab  sheepmasters.  The  country  E.  cf  Jor- 
dan apparently  was  not  included  in  the  original 
land  promised  to  Abraham.  When  the  Reubenites 
and  their  fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request, 
his  main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they 
will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which  Jehovah 
had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  Only  on  their 
undertaking  to  fulfil  their  part  in  the  conquest  of 
the  western  country,  the  land  of  Canaan  proper, 
and  thus  satisfying  him  that  their  proposal  was 
grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to  escajie  a  full  share 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  does  Moses  con- 
sent to  their  proposal. — From  this  time  it  seems  as 
if  a  bar,  not  only  of  distance,  and  of  the  interven- 
ing river  and  mountain-wall,  but  also  of  difference 
in  feeling  and  habits,  gradually  grew  up  more  sub- 
stantially between  the  eastern  and  western  tribes. 
The  first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest,  and  after  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
solemn  ceremonial  in  the  valley  between  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  already  existed  be- 
tween their  ideas  and  those  of  the  western  tiibcs. 
The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boundary  wan 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits 
of  Bedouin  tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an 
act  identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Jacob 
engaged  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  constantly 
performed  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day.  But 
by  the  Israelites  W.  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  re- 
linquishing their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for 
those  of  more  settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was 
completely  misunderstood,  and  was  construed  into 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the 
Sacred  Tent. — Xo  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the 
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tribe  of  Reuben  is  handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire 
extremity  of  their  brethren  in  the  N.  under  Deborah 
and  Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  deba- 
ting the  news  among  the  streams  of  the  Miahor ; 
Reuben  lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferred 
the  sliepherd's  pipe  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks 
to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of 
battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad's.  No  person,  no  incident,  is  recorded,  to  place 
Reuben  before  us  in  any  distincter  form  than  as  a 
member  of  the  community  (if  community  it  can  be 
called)  of  "  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh"  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  Thus  re- 
mote from  the  central  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  of  the  national  religion,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the  faith  of 
Jehovah.  The  last  historical  notice  which  we  pos- 
sess of  them,  while  it  records  this  fact,  records  also 
as  its  natural  consequence  that  the  Reubenites  and 
Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  were  carried 
off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser  (v.  25,  26). 

*  BcDben-ite  (fr.  Heb.)  =  a  descendant  of  Rec- 
BKK,  and  member  of  his  tribe  (Num.  xxvi.  7 ;  Deut, 
iii.  12,  16 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  42.  &c.). 

Ben'el  (Heb.  friend  of  God,  Ges.).  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Bashemath,  sister  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  13,  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  37). 
—8.  One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  father-in-law  (Ex. 
ii.  18);  the  same  which,  tlirough  adherence  to  the 
LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of  the  A.V. 
Raguel.— 3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai 
(Num.  ii.  14). — i,  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Elah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  8). 

Rea'mall  (Heb.  raised,  high,  Ges.),  concubiue  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

*  RcT-e-la'tion  (fr.  L.) ;  Gr.  apokalupsis;  both  lit- 
erally =  an  uncovering  or  unveiling,  hence  a  dis- 
closure or  manifestation,  especially  from  God,  of 
what  was  before  unseen  or  unknown.  The  word 
"revelation  "  or  "  revelations  "  occurs  mostly  in  the 
Epistles  (Rom.  ii.  5,  xvi.  25;  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  7,  &c.), 
once  in  Rev.  i.  1.  The  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
and  skill  of  God  are  made  known  in  the  Creation  : 
the  great  truths  which  He  has  revealed  to  mankind 
are  contained  in  the  Bible  (Inspiration  ;  Miracles  ; 
Prophet)  :  His  grace  and  glory  are  especially  mani- 
fested in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour. 
"  Revelation "  is  popularly  used  to  designate  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John. 

Rey*e-la'tion  (see  above)  of  St.  John,  often  called 
the  Apocalypse,  from  the  Gr.  title  Apokalupfis  loan- 
nou. — A.  Canonical  Autliority  and  Authorship.  The 
question  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Reve- 
lation resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  authorship. 
Was  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  ?  This  question  was  first  mooted 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  The  doubt  which  he 
modestly  suggested  has  been  confidently  proclaimed 
in  modern  times  by  Luther,  and  widely  diffused 
through  his  influence.  But  the  general  belief  of  the 
mass  of  Christians  in  all  ages  has  been  in  favor  of 
St.  John's  authorship.  The  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  that  belief  consists  of  (1.)  the  assertions  of 
the  author,  and  (2.)  historical  tradition.  (1.)  The  au- 
thor's description  of  himself  in  chs.  i.  and  xxii.  is  cer- 
tainly equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is  the  apos- 
tle, {a.)  He  names  himself  simply  "  John,"  without 
prefix  or  addition.  He  is  also  described  as  (6.)  a 
servant  of  Christ ;  (c.)  one  who  had  borne  testimony 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the 
testimony  of  Christ — terms  which  were  surely  de- 
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signed  to  identify  him  with  the  writer  of  Jn.  x5x. 
35,  i.  14,  and  1  Jn.  i.  2 ;  (rf.)  in  Patmos  for  the  word 
of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ;  (^)  a 
fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom  he  addresses  ;  (  /.) 
the  authorized  channel  of  the  most  direct  and  im- 
portant communication  ever  made  to  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  of  which  Churches  John  the  Apos- 
tle was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor  and 
teacher ;  {g.)  a  fellow-servant  of  angels  and  a  brother 
of  prophets.  All  these  marks  are  found  united  to- 
gether in  the  Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all 
historical  persons.  A  candid  reader  of  the  Revela- 
tion, if  previously  acquainted  with  St.  John's  other 
writings  and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude  that  the 
writer  intended  to  be  identified  with  St.  John.  Yet 
Liicke  conjectures  that  some  Asiatic  disciple  and 
namesake  of  the  apostle  may  have  written  the  book 
in  the  course  of  some  missionary  labors  or  some 
time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  give  up  the  veracity  and  divine  origin 
of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat  the  writer's  account 
of  himself  as  a  mere  fiction  of  a  poet  trying  to 
cover  his  own  insignificance  with  an  honored  name, 
we  must  accept  that  description  as  a  plain  state- 
ment of  fact,  equally  credible  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  honest, 
truthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  narrative  (so  Mr.  Bullock,  original  author 
of  this  article).  Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  St. 
John's  authorship,  there  is  also  an  implication  of  it 
running  through  the  book.  Generally,  the  instinct 
of  single-minded,  patient,  faithful  students  has  led 
them  to  recognize  not  merely  the  same  Spirit  as  the 
source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
but  also  the  same  peculiarly-formed  human  instru- 
ment employed  both  in  producing  this  book  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  (John,  Gospel  of),  and  in  speaking 
the  characteristic  words  and  performing  the  char- 
acteristic actions  recorded  of  St.  John. — (2.)  His- 
torical testimonies  in  favor  of  St.  John's  authorship, 
(a.)  Justin  Martyr,  about  a.  d.  150,  says: — "A  man 
among  us  whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  which  was  made  to 
him,  prophesied  that  the  believers  in  our  Christ 
shall  live  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem."  (6.)  The 
author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  about  a.  d.  17<), 
speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
(c.)  Melito  of  Sardis,  about  a.  d.  170,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  Revelation  of  John.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iv.  26) 
mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  found  no  doubt  as  to  St. 
John's  authorship  in  the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic 
bishop.  («?.)  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (about 
180),  in  a  controversy  with  Hermogenes,  quotes 
passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  (e.)  Ire- 
naeus  (about  195),  apparently  never  having  heard  a 
suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  apostle, 
often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of  John. 
He  describes  John,  the  writer  of  the  Revelation,  as 
the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  at  sup- 
per, and  asked  Him  who  should  betray  Him.  (/.) 
Apollonius  (about  200)  of  Ephesus  (?),  in  contro- 
versy with  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  pas- 
sages out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  narrated 
a  miracle  wrought  by  John  at  Ephesus.  {g.')  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (about  200)  quotes  the  book  as  the 
Revelation  of  John,  and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle. 
(A.)  Tertullian  (a.  d.  207)  quotes  by  name  "  the  Apos- 
tle John  in  the  Apocalypse."  («'.)  Hippolytus  (about 
230)  is  said,  in  the  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome, 
to  have  composed  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse 
and  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.     (/.)  Origen 
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(about  233),  in  his  Commentary  on  St  John,  quoted 
by  Eusebius  {H.  E.\\.  25),  says  of  the  apostle,  "he 
wrote  also  the  Revelation."  The  testimonies  of 
later  writers,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  in 
favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  of  the  Revelation 
are  equally  distinct  and  far  more  numerous.  All 
the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the  Ijook  came 
from  an  apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  also  quoted  as  having  canonical 
authority  by  Papias,  Cy])rian,  and  in  the  Epistle 
from  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.  d.  177. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Third  Council 
of  Carthage,  a.  d.  397.  Such  is  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  and  of  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  book.  (Bible  ;  Caxox  ;  Inspira- 
tion ;  New  Testament.) — The  following  facts  must 
be  weighed  on  the  other  side.  Marcion,  who  re- 
garded all  the  apostles,  except  St  Paul,  as  corrupt- 
ers of  the  truth,  rejected  the  Apocalypse  and  all 
other  books  of  the  X.  T.  which  were  not  written  by 
St.  Paul.  (LcKE,  Gospel  of.)  The  Alogi,  an  ob- 
scure sect,  about  a.  d.  180,  rejected  the  Revelation, 
saying  it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus. 
But  the  testimony  which  is  considered  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  in  ancient  times  against  the  Revela- 
tion is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Dioiiysius  of 
Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  240,  the  most  influential  and 
perhaps  the  ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  He  testifies 
that  some  writers  before  him  altogether  repudiated 
the  Revelation  as  a  forgery  of  Cerinthus ;  that  many 
brethren,  however,  prized  it  very  highly,  and  Diony- 
sius  would  not  venture  to  reject  it,  but  received  it 
in  faith  as  containing  things  too  deep  and  too  sub- 
lime for  his  understanding.  He  argues  that  the  way 
in  which  the  name  "  John  "  is  mentioned,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  language,  are  unlike  what 
we  should  expect  from  John  the  Evangelist  and 
Apostle  ;  that  there  were  many  Johns  in  that  age. 
He  would  not  say  that  John  Mark  was  the  writer, 
since  it  is  not  known  that  he  was  in  Asia.  He  sup- 
poses it  must  be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived 
in  Asia.  To  this  extent,  and  no  further,  Dionysius 
is  a  witness  against  St.  John's  authorship.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  knew  of  no  authority  for  attributing 
it  to  any  other  John.  A  weightier  diflSculty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Revelation  is  one  of  the  books 
absent  from  the  ancient  Peshito  version.  (Versions, 
Ancient  [Svriac].)  Eusebius  is  remarkably  sparing 
in  his  quotations  from  the  "  Revelation  of  John," 
and  the  uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about  it  is  best 
shown  by  his  statement  that  "  it  is  likely  that  the 
Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second  John  (the  Ephe- 
sian  presbyter),  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  was  seen  by  the  apostle."  Jerome  states 
that  the  Greek  Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the 
Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins 
respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Hebrews, 
Epistle  to  the.)  Neither  he  nor  Augustine  shared 
such  doubts. — B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing.  The 
date  of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority 
of  critics  as  a.  d.  95-97.  Irenaeus  says  :  "  It  (i.  e.  the 
Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago,  but  al- 
most in  our  own  generation,  at  the  close  of  Domi- 
tian's  reign."  Eusebius  also  records  that,  in  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  was  banished  to  the  island  Patmos  for 
his  testimony  of  the  divine  word.  There  is  no  men- 
tion in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any 
other  time  or  place.  Unsupported  by  any  historical 
evidence,  some  commentators  have  inferred,  from  the 
style  and  contents  of  the  book,  that  the  Revelation  was 
written  as  early  oa  the  time  of  Nero.  It  has  been  in- 


ferred from  i.  2, 9, 10,  that  the  Revelation  was  written 
in  Ephesus,  immediately  after  the  apos^tle's  return 
from  Patmos.  But  the  style  in  which  the  messages  to 
the  seven  Churches  are  delivered  rather  suggests  the 
notion  that  the  book  was  written  in  Patmos. — C.  Lan- 
guage. The  doubt  first  suggestea  by  Harenberg, 
whether  the  Revelation  was  written  in  Aramaii-,  has 
met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The  silence  of  all  an- 
cient writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  original  is  alone  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  suggestion.  Liickehasal>o 
collected  internal  evidence  to  show  that  the  original 
is  the  Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian.  Liicke  has  aho 
examined  in  minute  detail  the  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage which  obviously  distinguish  the  Revelation 
from  every  other  book  of  the  N.  T.  He  urges  with 
great  force  the  difference  between  the  Revelation  on 
one  siae  and  the  fourth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the 
other,  in  respect  of  their  style  and  composition  and 
the  mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer 
of  each.  •  Hengstenberg  maintains  that  they  are  by 
one  writer.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Revelation 
has  many  surprising  grammatical  peculiarities.  But 
much  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
probably  written  down,  as  it  w  as  seen,  "  in  the 
Spirit,"  while  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vast- 
ness,  filled  the  apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  less 
capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech. — D.  Con- 
tents. After  the  title  of  the  book,  the  description  of 
the  writer,  the  blessing  on  the  readers,  and  the  salu- 
tation of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia  (i.  1-4),  John 
touches  the  keynote  of  the  whole  book — the  Person 
of  Christ,  the  redemption  wrought  by  Him,  His  sec- 
ond coming  to  judge  mankind,  the  painful,  hopeful 
discipline  of  Christians  in  this  present  world  (5-9), 
The  first  vision  (i.  7-iii.  22)  shows  the  Son  of  Man 
with  His  injunction,  or  Epistles  to  the  seven  Church- 
es. In  the  next  vision  (iv.  1-nii.  1)  John  in  heaven 
sees  God  on  His  throne,  the  seven-sealed  book  or  roll 
produced  and  received  by  the  slain  Lamb,  the  Re- 
deemer, amid  universal  adoration,  and  its  sevi  ii  seals 
opened  by  Him  in  order,  the  apostle  narrating  the 
signs  w  hich  he  sees  as  they  are  opened.  Then  come 
the  seven  angels  who  sound  the  seven  trumpets  (viiL 
2-xi.  19),  the  reign  of  Christ  with  the  judgn  ent  of 
the  dead  and  the  destruction  of  the  earth's  destroy- 
ers being  proclaimed  at  the  last.  The  second  half 
of  the  Revelation  (xii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  series  of 
visions  connected  by  various  links.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  assaults  cf 
the  devil  and  his  agents  (=  the  dragon,  the  ten- 
homed  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  final  de- 
straction.  (Antichrist;  Babylon  2;  JinGMKXT; 
RKsrRRKCTiON ;  Riddle,  &c.)  It  appears  to  begin 
with  a  reference  to  anterior  events,  and  closes  with 
views  of  the  final  judgment,  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  the  new  Jerusalem  with  its  people  and 
their  way  of  life,  the  last  sixteen  verses  containing 
a  solemn  asseveration  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
the  foregoing  savings,  a  blessing  on  those  who  keep 
them,  a  warning  of  His  speedy  coming,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall  be 
fulfilled. — E.  Interpretation.  A  short  account  of  the 
dififetent  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
i  given  in  this  plac«^  The  interval  between  the  apoa- 
!  tolic  age  and  that  of  Constantine  has  been  called  the 
j  Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The 
I  visions  of  St  John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  repre- 
sentations of  general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet 
I  embodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  cx- 
I  emplified  or  fulfilled  in  tlie  reign  of  Antichrist,  the 
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coming  of  Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of 
judgment.  Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  Christians,  emancipated  from  oppres- 
sion and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous 
in  their  turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation 
of  our  Lord's  speedy  advent,  and  their  spiritual  con- 
ception of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman 
empire,  become  Christian,  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  xs  the 
scene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
ever, was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  ail  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  heretical 
invaders  of  tiie  falling  empire  appeared,  they  were 
regarded  by  tha  suffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the 
woes  denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  views  to 
which  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  (of  Calabria, 
A.  D.  1200)  gave  currency  became  the  foundation  of 
that  great  historical  school  of  interpretation  which 
up  to  this  time  seems  the  most  popular  of  all. 
Modem  interpreters  are  generally  placed  in  three 
great  divisions,  a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous 
expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  pro- 
gressive history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Clmrch  from 
the  first  century  to  the  end  of  time  (Medc,  Sir  I. 
Newton,  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Woodliouse,  Faber,  E.  B. 
Elliott,  Wordsworth,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  Alford 
mainly,  &c  ).  6.  The  Preterist  expositors,  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or 
altogether,  fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed 
since  it  was  written  ;  that  it  refers  principally  to  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism, 
signalized  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome 
(Alcasar,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wet- 
stein,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Liicke,  De 
Wette,  Stuart,  Lee,  5Iaurice,  &c.).  c.  The  Futurist 
expositors, who  believe  that  the  whole  book,  except- 
ing perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refers  principal- 
ly, if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which  are  vet  to  come 
(Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  B.  Newton,  C. 
Maitland,  I.  Williams,  De  Burgh,  &c.). — Two  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  fallacies 
of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst  he  may  derive 
edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact  de- 
scriptions, much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic 
Imagery,  mere  embellishment.  But  such  a  view 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  that 
the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A  better  sugges- 
tion is  made,  or  rather  revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his 
Sermons  On  the  Interpretation  of  Proplwcy :  tiiat  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  predictions  have  a  lower 
historical  sense,  as  well  as  a  higher  spiritual  sense : 
that  there  may  be  one  or  more  than  one  typical,  im- 
perfect, historical  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  in  each 
of  which  the  higher  spiritual  fulfilment  is  shadowed 
forth  more  or  less  distinctly.  Old  Testament,  B, 
note  ' ;  Prophet. 
*  Re-yen'ger  of  Bloods  Blood,  Avenger  of, 
*Rev'e-nae.  King;  Publican;  Taxes. 
Re'zeph  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  stone  heated  to  roast  meat 
or  bake  bread  on  it,  Ges. ),  one  of  the  places  which 
Sennacherib  mentions  in  his  taunting  message  to 
Hezekiah,  as  destroyed  by  his  predecessor  (2  K.  xix. 
12;  Is.  xxxvii.  12);  a  day's  march  W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  road  from  Racea  to  Hum^  (so  Gese- 
nius,  Keil,  Thenius,  &c.);  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  near 
Bagdad  (so  Hitzig). 
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Re-zl'a  (fr.  Heb.  =  delight,  Ges.),  an  Ashcrite 
chief,  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  ?9). 

Re'zin  (tr.  Heb.  =  lover,  friend  ?  or  firm,  stable?  or 
pnnce  ?  Ges. ;  a  holding  together,  regulation,  hence 
dominion,  Fii.).  1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  contem- 
porary with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and 
Ahaz  in  Judca.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  xv.  37) ;  but  liis  chief 
war  was  with  Ahaz,  whose  territories  he  invaded,  in 
company  with  Pekah  (about  B.  c.  741),  The  com- 
bined army  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was, 
but  "  could  not  prevail  against  it"  (Is.  vii.  1 ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5).  Rezin,  however,  "  recovered  Elath  to  Syria  " 
(xvi.  6).  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked,  defeated, 
and  slain  by  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria 
(xvi.  9).  (Isaiah.) — 2,  Ancestor  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii, 
48 ;  Neh,  vii,  50), 

Re'zon  (Heb,  prince,  Ges.),  son  of  Eliadah ;  a 
Syrian,  who  when  David  defeated  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  free- 
booters and  set  up  a  petty  kingdom  at  Damascis  (I 
K.  xi,  23),  He  may  have  been  an  officer  of  Hadade- 
zer, who,  foreseeing  the  destruction  which  David 
would  inflict,  prudently  escaped  with  some  followers ; 
or  more  probably  (so  Mr,  Wright)  he  gathered  his 
band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  the 
slaughter.  Rezon's  settlement  at  Damascus  could 
not  have  been  till  some  time  after  the  battle  in 
which  Hadadezer's  power  was  broken,  for  David  at 
the  same  time  defeated  the  army  of  Damascene 
Syrians  who  came  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer,  and 
put  garrisons  in  Damascus.  From  his  position  at 
Damascus  Rezon  harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
during  his  whole  reign. 

Rbe'gi*nni  [re'je-um]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  rhegnnmi  =  to 
break,  or  break  through,  because  the  sea  anciently 
broke  through  there  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  Pape,  L, 
&  S.,  &;c,),  an  Italian  town  on  the  Bruttian  coast,  at 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Messina ;  men- 
tioned (Acts  xxviii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St,  Paul's 
voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  shipwreck 
at  Malta.  (See  map  under  Paul.)  The  figures  on 
its  coins  are  the  "  twin  brothers  "  ( Castor  and  Pollux) 
who  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  The  place 
was  originally  a  Greek  colony :  it  was  miserably 
destroyed  by  Diony^ius  of  Syracuse;  from  .\ugustus 
it  received  advantages  which  combined  with  its  geo- 
graphical position  in  making  it  important  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  modern 
Rcggio  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  about  six 
miles  across  the  straits  from  Messina. 

Rhc'sa  (Gr.,  see  below),  son  of  Zorobabel  in  the 
Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  27).  Lord  A. 
C.  Hervey  has  conjectured  that  "Rhesa"  is  no  per- 
son, but  merely  the  title  Roxh,  i.  e.  "  Prince,"  origi- 
nally attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel. 

*  Rhi-noc'e-ros-es  [ri-nos-]  (fr.  Gr.),  Rhi-noe'o-rots 
in  some  copies,  plural  of  Rhinoceros  (Is.  xxxiv.  1 
margin).     Umcorn. 

Rho'da  (fr,  Gr,  =  rose,  rose-bush),  a  maid  who  an- 
nounced Peter's  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mary's  house 
after  his  miraculous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii. 
13). 

Rhodes  [pronounced  like  road'^]  (fr.  Gr.  Rhodos  ; 
L.  Rhodus  ;  thus  named  [so  Diodorus  Siculus]  from 
a  daughter  of  the  god  Neptune,  or  [so  others]  from 
its  abounding  in  roses  [comp.  Rhoda]).  St.  Paul 
touched  at  this  island  on  his  return  voyage  to  Syria 
from  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi.  1). 
Rhodes  is  immediately  opposite  the  high  Carian  and 
Lycian  headlands  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  pen- 
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insula  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  position  has  had  much  to 
do  with  its  history.  Its  rea'.  eminence  began  (about 
400  B.  c.)  with  the  founding  of  that  city  at  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  island  which  still  continues  to  be 
the  capital.  After  Alexander's  death  it  entered  on 
a  glorious  period,  its  material  prosperity  being  largely 
developed,  and  its  im^tilutiuns  deserving  and  obtain- 
ing general  esteem.  Its  Colossus,  a  statue  of  Apol- 
lo, 70  cubits  or  105  feet  high,  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  ancient  world.  As  we  approoch  the  time 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Le- 
vant, we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes 
(1  Mc.  XV.  23).  The  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time,  to  Rhodes 
certain  districts  on  the  mainland  (Caria  ;  Lycia)  ; 
and  after  these  were  withdrawn,  the  island  still  en- 
joyed (from  Augustus  to  Vespasian)  a  considerable 
amount  of  independence.  Its  Byzantine  history  is 
again  eminent.  Under  Constantine  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  "  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was 
the  last  place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East  held 
out  against  the  advancing  Saracens ;  and  subse- 
quently it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home  and 
fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  (Malta.)  Its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  its  climate  delightful.  Its  present 
population  is  28,000,  viz.  21,000  Turks,  6,000  Greeks, 
1,000  Jews  (Xeu)  Amer.  Cyc). 

Rh«d'o-ciis  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  a  Jew  who  betrayed  the 
plans  of  his  countrymen  to  Antiochus  Eupator  (2 
Mc.  xiii.  21). 

Blio'dns  (L.)  =  Rhodes  (1  Mc.  xv.  33). 

Ei'bai  (Heb.  =  Jeribai,  Ges.),  father  of  Ittai  the 
Benjamite  of  Gibeah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
31). 

*  RiVand  =  ribbon ;  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb. 
paihU  once  (Num.  xt.  38^.  IIem  of  Garment; 
Lace. 

Bib'lah  (Heb.  fertilii!),  Ges.).  1.  One  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
as  specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  It  was  be- 
tween Shepham  and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Gesne- 
SARET,  Sea  of),  and  on  the  "  east  side  of  the  spring  " 
(A.  V.  "  Ain").  Shepham  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, and  which  of  the  great  fountains  of  northern 
Palestine  is  intended  by  "  the  spring  "  is  uncertain 
(.*o  Mr.  Grove;  but  see  Ais  1).  Mr.  Grove  (with 
Parcbi,  &c.)  thinks  it  hardly  possible,  without  en- 
tirely disarranging  the  specification  of  the  boundary, 
that  this  Riblah  can  be  the  same  with  "  Riblah  in 
the  land  of  Hamath."  But  Gesenius  [Heb.  Lex.), 
Robinson  (ii.  507,  iii.  544-6),  Thomson  (A  S.  v.  693), 
Porter  (ii.  335,  in  Kitto,  &c.),  Winer,  Fiirst,  &c., 
make  Riblah  in  Num.  xxxiv.  —  Riblah  in  2  K.  and 
Jeremiah.— 8,  "  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,"  a 
place  on  the  great  road  between  Palestine  and  Baby- 
lonia, at  which  the  kings  of  Babylonia  were  accus- 
tomed to  remain  while  directing  the  operations  of 
their  armies  in  Palestine  and  Phenicia.  Here  Neb- 
uchadnezzar waited  while  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Tyre  were  being  conducted  by  his  lieuten- 
ants ;  here  Zedekiah's  eyes  were  put  out,  his  sons 
having  been  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  here  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  also  slain  (Jcr.  xxxix.  5, 
6,  Iii.  9,  10,  26,  27;  2  K.  xxv.  6,  20,  21),  In  like 
manner  Pharaoh-necho,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Babylonians  at  Carchemish,  returned  to  Riblah  and 
summoned  Jehoahaz  from  Jerusalem  before  him 
(xxiii.  33).  This  Riblah  has  no  doubt  been  discov- 
ered, still  named  Ribleh,  a  miserable  village  in  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  el-Axy 
(Orontes),  upon  the  great  road  which  connects  Ba^aU 
bek  and  Hums,  about  thirty-five  miles  N.  E.  of  the 


former  and  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  the  latter  place. 

DiBLATH. 

Bid'dle  [-dlj  (Heb.  hiddh  or  chid&h  =  something 
entangled,  intricate,  Ges.).  The  Hebrew  word  (so  Mr. 
Farrar,  original  author  of  this  article)  is  used  lor  arti- 
fice (Dan.  viii.  23,  A.  V.  "  dark  sentence  "),  a  proverb 
(Prov.  i.  6,  "dark  saying  "in  this  and  the  two  next ; 
Proverbs,  Book  of),  a  song  (Ps.  xlix.  4  [Heb.  5], 
Ixxviii.  2),  an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8,  "  dark  speech  "),  a 
PARABLE  (Ez.  xvii.  2,  "  riddle  "),  and  in  general  any 
wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Hab.  ii.  6,  "  proverb  "),  as 
well  as  a"  riddle  "  in  our  sense  of  the  word  (Judg.  xiv. 
12-19).  The  riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came 
to  ask  of  SoLOMO.N  (1  K.  x.  1 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather 
"  hard  questions  "  referring  to  profound  inquiries. 
Solomon  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
the  riddle  proper.  The  Greek  word  ainifrma  ( =  miff- 
ma,  riddle)  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
12,  "  darkly ;"  compare  Num.  xii.  8);  but,  in  the 
wider  meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  oc- 
cur in  our  Lord's  discourses.  All  ancient  nations,  and 
especially  Orientals,  have  been  fond  of  riddles.  We 
find  traces  of  the  custom  among  the  Arabs  (Koran 
xxv.  35),  and  indeed  several  Arabic  books  of  riddles 
exist;  but  these  are  rather  emblems  and  devices 
than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they  are  very 
ingenious.  They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  were  especially  used  in  banquets 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  Riddles  were  gener- 
ally proposed  in  verse,  like  the  celebrated  riddle  of 
Samson,  which,  however,  was  properly  no  riddle  at 
all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only 
clew  on  which  the  solution  crnild  depend.  Francis 
Junius  distinguishes  betwten  the  greater  enigma, 
where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intimation  is  continu- 
ous throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Ez.  xvii.  2) ;  and 
the  lesser  enigma,  where  the  diflSculty  is  concentrated 
in  the  peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  riddle  oc- 
curring in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  the  number  of  the  least 
(Rev.  xiii.  16-18).  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles 
very  common  among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabbalists. 
The  most  exact  analogies  to  the  enigma  on  the  name 
of  the  beast  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline 
verses.  It  would  be  absurd  to  doubt  that  St.  John 
(not  greatly  removed  in  time  from  the  Christian 
forgers  of  the  Sibylline  verses)  intended  some  nnme 
as  an  answer  to  the  number  666.  Most  of  the 
Fathers  supposed  the  name  Zateinos  (=  Latin)  to 
be  intended.     Number  10;  Revelatios  of  St.  Johk. 

*  Bi'dlng.  Ass ;  Camel  ;  Cart  ;  Chariot  ;  Hobsb; 
Mule  ;  Wagon. 

*  Bight'eons  (Heb.  usually  tsaddik,  sometimes 
ydshdr,  kc. ;  Gr.  dikaios)  denotes  one  who  pursues 
an  undeviatingly  right  course,  one  i»  hose  character 
and  conduct  are  in  strict  accordance  with  justice 
and  truth  (Ex.  ix.  27 ;  Ps.  cxix.  137  ;  Rom.  iii.  10; 
Rev.  xvi.  5,  &c.) ;  it  is  likewise  applied  to  actions, 
&c.,  which  are  ri^/if  or  just  as  they  should  be  (Deut. 
iv.  8 ;  Rev.  xvi.  7,  xix.  2,  &c.).  In  the  language  ot 
common  life  those  are  called  "  righteous  "  whose 
general  aim  is  to  be  right  and  to  obey  God,  though 
they  are  not  faultless  (Gen.  xviii.  23  fl'. ;  Ps.  i.  6,  6  ; 
Mat.  X.  41  thrice,  xxv.  37,  46;  1  Pet.  iv.  18,  kc). 
Justify  ;  Perfect  ;  Righteous.ness.  &c. 

*  Bight'eois-Bess  (Heb.  tsedek,  t*>dukdh  ;  Gb«l. 
t*idkdh  ;  Gr.  rf?iS-afo»M»/e  usually,  sometimes  rffitajoma, 
once  [Heb.  i.  %\e*ithutes)  =  a  doing  or  being  what  is 
just  and  right,  the  being  righteous.  "  Righteous- 
ness "  in  the  strict  sense  belongs  only  to  God  and 
sinless  beings  (Dan.  ix.  7 ;  Jn.  xvi.  8,  10,  &c.);  but 
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the  "  FAITH  "  of  the  true  believer  or  of  the  friend 
of  God  is  "  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness  " 
(Rom.  iv.  3,  compare  iii.  22  ff.,  &c.).  Atonement  ; 
Justification  ;  Saviour,  &c. 

Rimmon  (Heb.,  see  next  article),  a  Benjamite  of 
Beeroth,  father  of  Kechab  and  Baanah,  the  murder- 
,?rs  of  Ishbosiieth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

Rliii'inon(Hcb.,  see  below),  a  deity  worshipped  by 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  temple 
or  house  of  Rimmon  (2  K.  v.  1 8).  Serarius  refers 
the  name  to  the  Heb.  rimmon^  a  pomegranate,  a  fruit 
sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  worshipped 
under  this  title.  Uisinus  explains  Rimmon  as  the 
pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  the  fertilizing  principle 
of  nature,  a  symbol  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
old  religions.  But  Selden,  Le  Clerc,Vitringa,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  &c.,  think  that  Rimmon  is  from  the 
Hebrew  root  rum,  to  be  high,  and  signifies  most  high. 
Movers  regards  Rimmon  as  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hai>ai>rimmon",  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the  Syr- 
ians. Combining  this  with  the  pomegranate,  which 
was  his  symbol,  Hadad-rimmon  would  then  be  the 
sun-god  of  the  late  summer  who  ripens  the  pome- 
granate and  other  fruits. 

Rimmon  (Heb.  a  pomegranate,  Ges.).  1.  A  town 
in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted  to  Simeon 
(.\i.x.  7,  A.  V.  "  Remmon  ; "  1  Chr.  iv.  32).  In  each 
of  the  above  lists  the  name  succeeds  that  of  AiN  2. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  places  reoccupied  by  the 
Jews  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29) 
the  two  ai'e  joined,  and  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  En- 
RiMMON.  It  is  named  as  "  S.  of  Jerusalem  "  in  Zech. 
xiv.  10. — 1,  A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77);  probably  =  Rem- 

MOX-METHOAR  and  DiMNAH. 

Rim'mon-pa'rez  (fr.  Heb.  =  pomegranate  of  the 
breach,  Ayre),  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness  of 
THE  WANDERING  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20) ;  supposed  by 
Rowlands  (in  Fbn.)  to  be  at  Jebel  Ikhrimm,  about 
seventy-five  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba. 

Rim'mon  (Heb.  pomegranate,  Ges.),  the  Roek,  a 
cliff  or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which  the 
six  hundred  Benjamites,  who  escaped  the  slaughter 
of  Gibeah,  took  refuge  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47,  xxi.  13). 
It  is  described  as  in  the  "  wilderness,"  i.  e.  the  wild 
uncultivated  country  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the 
central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which  Gibeah 
was  situated — between  them  and  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  name  is  identified  with  the  modern  Rummon,  a 
village  three  miles  E.  of  Bethel,  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  chalky  hill,  visible  in  all  directions,  and 
commanding  the  whole  country. 

Ring  {Reb.  iabba''ath,  galU  ;  Gr.  daklulios).  The 
ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  sig- 
net.    It  was  hence  the  symbol  of  authorit)',  and  as 
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tiochus  to  Philip  (1  Mc.  vi.  15).  Such  rings  were 
worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by  women  (Is.  iii.  21), 
and  are  enumerated  among  the  articles  presented 
by  men  and  women  for  the  service  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Ex.  XXXV.  22).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on 
the  right  hand  (Jer.  xxii.  24).  We  may  conclude, 
from  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that  the  rings  contained  a  stone 
engraven  with  a  device,  or  with  the  owner's  name. 


E;jyptian  Signet-rings,  with  impressions  from  them. — (Fbn.) 

such  was  presenteil  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli. 
42),  by  Ahasuerus  to  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  10),  by  An- 


Aaeyrian  Riuii%  fr  ra  the  Hritieh  Muaeum. — (Fbn.^ 
1.  Of  white,  yellow,  and  greinlsh  glai>&  i.  Of  bronze. 

The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  often  wore  a 
profusion  of  rings.  (Ornaments,  Personal  ;  Seal.) 
The  custom  appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age ;  for  in  Jas.  ii.  2  a 
rich  man  is  described  as  not  simply  "  with  a  gold 
ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  goldenr-ringed  (Gr.  chrvso- 
daktulios).  In  Ez.  i.  18  "rings"  (Heb.  gab  in  two 
forms  of  pi.)  are  the  rimit  of  the  wheels. 

Rin'nali  (Heb.  shout,  outcry,  Ges.),  a  son  of  Shimon 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Ri'pliath  (Heb.  a  breaking  in  pieces,  i.  e.  extreme 
terror,  Sim.),  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of 
AsHKENAZ  and  Togarmaii  (Gen.  x.  3).  The  Hebrew 
text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  has,  by  a  copyist's  error,  Diphath. 
The  name  has  been  variously  identified  with  that  of 
the  Rhipaean  Mountains  (Knobel),  the  river  Rhebas 
in  Bithynia  (Bochart),  the  Rhibii,  a  people  living  E. 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schulthess),  and  the  Ripheans, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphlagonians  (Joscphus). 
The  weight  of  opinion  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the 
Rhipaean  (or  Rhiphsan)  mountains,  which  are  iden- 
tified with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Dacia.     Tongues,  Confusion  of. 

*  Ri'sing  from  the  Dead,     Resurrection. 

Ris'sah  (Heb.  a  ruin,  Ges.),  a  march-station  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  21,  22), 
supposed  by  Winer  =  Rasa  in  the  Tab.  Peut.,  32  Ro- 
man miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  and  203  S.  of  Jerusalem ; 
by  Wilton  to  be  at  ^Ain  elJughdmUeh,  about  125 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba ;  by  Rowlands  (in  Fbn.) 
at  el-Knsaby,  about  55  miles  S.  W.  of  Beer-sheba,  in 
Wady  el-Arish. 

Rith'mah  (Heb.  the  plant  called  broom,  Ges.),  a 
march-station  in  the  wilderness  of  the  wandering 
(Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  probably  N.  K.  of  Hazeroth 
(so  Mr.  Hayman) ;  supposed  by  Rowlands  (in  Fbn.) 
to  be  at  Sahel  er-Retemah  or  Wady  Aboo  Refemdt,  a 
broad  valley  or  plain  a  few  miles  W.  of  his  Kadesh. 

Riv'er.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
word,  viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable 
size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  LUduv,  the  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either 
entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer  months,  and  con- 
verted into  hot  lanes  of  glfiring  stones,  or  else  reduced 
to  very  small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow 
bed,  and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense  growth  of 
shrubs.  For  the  various  aspects  of  the  streams  of 
the  country  which  such  conditions  inevitably  pro- 
duced, the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact  terms, 
which  they  employed  habitually  with  much  preci- 
sion. 1.  The  perennial  river  =  Heb.  ndhdr  ;  pos- 
sibly used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  6  (A.  V. 
"  flood  "),  Ixxiv.  15  ;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  and 
Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii.  10  ff. ;  Ex.  vii.  19 ; 
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2  K.  xvii.  6  ;  Ez.  iii.  15,  &c. ;  with  the  article,  ''the 
river,"  invariably  =  the  Ecphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ; 
Ex.  xxiii.  31  ;  Num.  xxiv.  6  ;  2  Sam.  x.  16,  &c.,  &c.). 
(Abana  ;  Ahava  ;  Chebar  ;  Eden  ;  Habor  ;  Pharpar  ; 
River  of  Egypt  1).  The  kindred  Chal.  nihar  is 
translated  "  river,"  i.  e.  Euphrates,  in  Ezr.  iv.-vi., 
and  "  stream  "  in  Dan.  vii.  10. — 2.  The  term  for 
the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine  is  nahal 
or  nacha/,  for  which  our  translators  have  used  pro- 
miscuouslv,  and  sometimes  almost  alternately,  "  val- 
ley "  (Num.  xxi.  12,  xxxii.  9,  kc),  "  brook  "  (Gen. 
xxxii.  23  [Heb.  24];  Num.  xiii.  23,  24,  xxi.  14,  15; 
Deut.  ii.  13,  14;  1  K.  xviii.  40,  kc),  and  "river" 
(Lev.  xi.  9,  10;  Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  37,  iii.  8,  12,  16 
twice  ["valley"  here  once),  iv.  48,  x.  7  ;  Josh.  xii. 
1,  2  [thrice],  xiii.  9,  16  [twice  each],  &c.).  Many 
of  the  wadys  of  Palestine  are  deep,  abrupt  chasms 
or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  hills,  and  have  a 
savage,  gloomy  aspect.  Unfortunately  our  language 
does  not  contain  any  single  word  which  has  both 
the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  naJial  or  nachal&nd  its 
Arabic  equivalent  tcadi/,  which  can  be  used  at  once 
for  a  dry  valley  and  for  the  stream  which  occasion- 
ally flows  through  it.  (Arson  ;  Besor  ;  Brook  4  ; 
Cherith  ;  EsHCOL  ;  Gaash  ;  Gerar  ;  Jabbok  ;  Ka- 
jiAH  ;  KiDuos  ;  Kishox  ;  River  of  Egypt  2 ;  Shit- 
II M  ;  Sorek  ;  Valley  3  ;  Zered.) — 3.  II  eb.  yior,  a 
word  of  Egyptian  origin,  applied  to  the  Jsile  onlv 
(Gen.  xli.  1  flf. ;  Ex.  i.  22,  ii.  3,  5,  iv.  9,  vii.  15  If!, 
&c.),  and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the 
Nile  water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  having  a  connection  with  that  country  (Ex. 
vii.  19,  viii.  5  [Heb.  1] ;  2  K.  xix.  24 ;  Job  xxviii. 
10  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  44,  &c.).  It  is  translated  "  flood  " 
(Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8 ;  Am.  viii.  8,  ix.  5),  also  in  pl. 
"brooks"  (Brook  2),  and  "streams"  (Is.  xxxiii.  21 
only). — 4.  Heb.  yub^  (from  a  root  signifying  to  well, 
tojtoitjSc.  copiously  and  with  impetus,  Gcs.)  occurs 
once  only  (Jer.  xvii.  8).  The  kindred  vibdl  or  ubdl 
is  used  only  of  "  the  river  of  Ulai  "  (Dan.  viii.  2, 

3,  6),  and  t/dbal  is  used  only  in  the  plural  with 
wafers  (Is.  xxx.  25  [A.  V.  "streams  of  waters  "], 
xliv.  4  ["  water  courses "]). — 5.  Ilcb.  p<ffg  =  a 
brook,  rivulet  /commonly  taken  as  a  channel ov canal 
from  the  idea  of  dividino,  Ges.  ( JoD  xxix.  6 ;  Ps. 
i.  3,  Ixv.  9  [Heb.  10],  cxix.  136;  Prov.  v.  16,  xxi. 
1  ;  Is.  xxx.  25,  xxxii.  2;  Lam.  iii.  48  ,  once  trans- 
lated "  streams  "  (Ps.  xlvi.  4  [Heb.  5]).  The  kindred 
pl.  jiilaffgoth  (=  brooks,  streams,  Ges.)  is  translated 
"  divisions  "  in  Judg.  v.  15, 16 ;  and  "  rivers  "  in  Job 
XX.  17. — 6.  Heb.  dphik  (from  a  root  signifying  to 
hold,  to  contain,  Ges.)  may  signify  a  torrent  or  any 
rush  or  body  of  water  (Cant  v.  12;  Ez.  vi.  3,  xxxi. 
12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxlv.  13,  xxxv.  8,  xxxn.  4,  6 ;  Joel  i. 
20,  iii,  18  [iv.  18,  Heb.]),  also  translated  "channel" 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  16;  Ps.  xviii.  15  [Heb.  16];  Is.  viii. 
7),  "stream"  (Job  vi.  15;  Ps.  cx.\vi.  4),  "brook" 
Ps.  xiii.  1  [Heb.  2]). — 7.  Gt.  potamos  {=  a  river, 
ttream,  torrent,  fljod,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  (31  k.  i.  5; 
Jn.  vii.  38 ;  Acts  xvi.  13 ;  Rev.  viii.  10,  ix.  14,  xvL 

4,  12,  xxii.  1,  2),  also  tran.«lated  "flood"  (Mat.  vii. 
25,  27  ;  Rev.  xii.  16,  16),  "  stream  "  (Lk.  vi.  48, 49), 
"  waters  "  in  pl.  (2  Cor.  xi.  26) ;  in  LXX.  =  )  &  3, 
above,  "  Little  rivers  "  in  Ez.  xxxi.  4  =  the  pl.  of 
the  Heb.  elsewhere  translated  Cosduit. 

KiT'er  of  E'f  }'pt«  Two  Hebrew  terms  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V. :  1.  Nihar  Mitsrapim  (Gen. 
XV.  18),  "  ihe  river  of  Egypt,"  i.  e.  the  Nile,  and 
here  thePehisiac  or  easternmost  branch.  (River  1.) 
— 2.  Nahal  (or  nachal)  MilJtraifim  (Num.  xxxiv.  6 ; 
Josh.  XV.  4,  47 ;  1  K.  viii,  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is. 
xxvii.  12,  in  the  last  passage  translated  "  the  stream 


of  Egypt"),  according  to  the  common  opinion,  des- 
ignates a  desert  stream  on  the  border  of  Egvpt, 
still  occasionally  flowing  in  the  valley  called  Vi'ddy 
el-Arish.  The  centre  of  the  valley  is  occupied  by 
the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which  only  flows  after  rains 
as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys.  This  stream  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  point  where  the  Sduthem 
border  of  the  Promised  Land  touched  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  forn  ed  its  western  border  (Num.  xxxiv. 
3-6).  In  the  later  history  we  find  Solomon's  king- 
dom extending  from  the  "  entering  in  of  Haniath 
unto  the  river  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  viii.  65),  and  Egvpt 
limited  in  the  same  manner  where  the  loss  of  the 
eastern  provinces  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  If, 
with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  ibink  that  this 
"river  of  Egypt"  is  the  Wddy  el-Arish,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  same  SniHOR  or  SiiioR  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  latter,  although  elsewhere  designating 
the  Nile,  for  these  two  terms  are  used  interchange- 
ably to  designate  a  stream  on  the  border  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

Riz'pab  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  coal,  LXX.  and  Rabbins  ;  o 
hot  stone,  Ges.),  concubine  to  King  Sacl,  and  mother 
of  his  two  sons  Armoni  and  MKPniBOSH>TB  1.  Mr. 
Grove  supposes  Rizpah  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite,  de- 
scended from  Ajah  or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibcon.  After 
the  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the  country 
W.  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines,  Rizpah  accom- 
panied the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  to 
their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  and  here  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of  an 
accusation  levelled  at  Abser  by  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iii.  7).  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  tl.e 
tragic  story  which  has  made  her  name  familiar  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  tie 
love  and  endurance  with  which  the  mother  watcluil 
over  the  bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  rtl:i- 
tives,  to  save  them  fiom  an  indignity  pciuliailv 
painful  to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  (Ps.  Ixxix. 
2).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  oidinary 
conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate.  The  je\ni 
victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  implies,  "  hunj: ;  " 
they  were  crucified.  The  seven  crosses  were  planti-d 
in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeiih. 
The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
barley  harvest — the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the 
Passover — and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun 
they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain  in  Oc- 
tober. During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the  bod- 
ies of  her  sons  were  exposed. 

Botd  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  in  1  Sam.j 
xxvii.  10,  where  it  =  "raid"  or  "inroad."  Cacsk-I 
WAY ;  High  WAT. 

Bob'ber-yt  Whether  in  the  larger  sense  of  plun- 
der, or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  systematic- 
ally organized,  robbery  has  ever  been  one  of  ihfl 
principal  employments  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  thfl 
East  From  the  time  of  Ishmacl  to  the  present 
day  the  Bedouin  has  been  a  "nild  man,"  and  a 
robber  by  trade  (Gen.  xvi.  12).  An  instance  of  nil 
enterprise  of  a  truly  Bedouin  character,  but  distinj 
guished  by  the  exceptional  features  belonging  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night-foray  of  Davi«l 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-12).  Predatory  inn  ads  on  a  largij 
scale  are  .«een  in  the  incursions  of  the  Sabcans  and 
Chaldeans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i.  16,  17) 
the  revenge  coupled  with  plunder  of  Simeon  ancj 
Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  28,  29) ;  the  repri.«als  of  the  Ho 
brews  upon  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxx:.  32-64),  an< 
the  frequent  and  often  prolonged  invasions  ol 
"  spoilers  "  upon  the  Israelites,  together  with  ihei 
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reprisals  (Judg.  ii.  14,  vi.  3,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xi.,  xv. ;  2 
Sam.  viii.,  x. ;  2  K.  v.  2  ;  1  Clir.  v.  10,  18-22).  Sim- 
ilar disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of  more 
than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi.  9 ;  Mic. 
ii.  8),  continued  more  or  less  through  Maccabcan 
down  to  Roman  times.  (Arbela  ;  Cave  ;  Judas  of 
Galilee;  Pisidia;  Thieves,  the  Two.)  In  the 
later  history  als'>  of  the  country,  the  robbers,  or 
iticarii,  together  with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala, 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  (Jerusalem.)  The 
Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  of  theft  is  contained  in 
Ex.  xxii.  (Law  of  Moses  ;  Punishments.)  There 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Law  underwent 
any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time,  as  "  sevenfold " 
restitution  in  Prov.  vi.  30,  31,  may  be  simply  resti- 
tution to  the  full  amount.  Man-stealing  was  punish- 
able with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Inva- 
sion of  right  iu  lari'l  was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xxvii.  17;  Is.  v.  8 ;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

*  Robe.    Dres-s. 

Ro-bo'am  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Rehoboam  (Ecclus. 
xlvii.  23  ;  Mat.  i.  7). 

*Bock  (Heb.  sda\  tsur,  &c. ;  Gr.  usually /je^ra)  is 
often  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  its  ordinary  sense 
(Num.  XX.  8  ff. ;  Judg.  vi.  21,  &c.);  also  because 
rocks  were  used  for  fortresses  or  strongholds  (Etam, 
THE  Rock;  Rimmon, the  Rock;  Sela,  &c.),  the  word 
denotes  a  place  of  security,  and  figuratively  a  ref- 
uge, defence,  or  protection  (Ps.  xviii.  2,  31,  46,  Lxi. 
2,  &c.}.     Peter  ;  Stone. 

*  Rod  ( Ileb.  ho'er  or  choter,  niatleh,  makkel,  sMbet ; 
Gr.  rhablys)  =  a  branch,  shoot,  or  stick,  suc'.i  as 
may  be  used  for  a  whip  (Prov.  xiv.  3;  Jer.  i.  11, 
&c.);  also  a  shepherd's  staff  (Ex.  iv.  2  ff.,  &c.),  the 
sceptre  or  authority  of  a  ruler  or  king  (Ps.  ex.  2 ; 
Rev.  ii.  27,  &o.),  an  instrument  for  punishment  or 
correction  (Prov.  x.  13;  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  &c.),  &c. 
King  ;  Moses  ;  Punishments  ;  Sceptre  ;  Scourging  ; 
Shepherd. 

*  Rod'a-nim,  or  Ro-da'nim  (1  Chr.  i.  7  margin). 

DODANIM. 

Roe,  Roe'bnek,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Ileb. 
tsibi  (niasc),  Ucbiydh  (fem.).  There  seems  to  be 
jittle  or  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  oc- 
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Ariel  Gazelle  (Gaulta  AnMta). 

curs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  denotes  some  species 
•  of  antelope,  probably  the  Gazella  Dorcas,  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  or  the  Gazella  Arabica 
of  S)Tia  or  .\rabia,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety 
only  of  the  Dorcas  (so  Mr.  Houghton).  The  gazelle 
was  allowed  as  food  (Deut.  xii.  15,  22,  &c.);  it  was 
very  fleet  of  foot  (2  Sam.  ii.  18;  1  Chr.  xii.  8);  it 
was  hunted  (Is.  xiii.  14 ;  Prov.  vi.  5) ;  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  loveliness  (Cant.   ii.  9,  17,  viii.  14). 


The  gazelle  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Syria. 
— 2.  Heb.  ya'Citdh  (Prov.  v.  19  only)  =  the  female 
of  the  wild  or  mountain  goat,  Ges. 

*Ro'gel  (Heb.  a  fuller,  Ges.)  (1  K.  i.  9  margin). 
En-rogel. 

Ro'ge-lim  (Heb.  fullers^  place,  Ges.),  the  residence 
of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31) 
in  the  highlands  E.  of  the  Jordan  ;  site  unknown. 

Roh'gah  (Heb.  outcri/,  Ges.),  an  Asherite  chief,  of 
the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Ro'i-mas  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Rehum  1  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

Roll  (Heb.  and  Chal.  miffilldh).  A  book  in  an- 
cient times  consisted  of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper 
or  parchment,  which  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on 
a  stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it.  The  Heb.  gilldydn  in  Is.  viii.  1,  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,"  more  correctly  means  tablet. 
Bible  ;  Writing. 

Ro-mam'ti-e'zer  (Heb.  /  have  exalted  his  help, 
Ges.),  a  son  of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  division  of  the  Temple-choir  in  David's  time 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  31). 

*  Roman,  originally  and  properly  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Rome  (Jn.  xi.  48,  &c.);  also  one  who 
had  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Rome 
(Acts  xvi.  37,  3S,  &c.).     Latin  ;  Roman  Empire. 

Ro'man  (  =  of  Rome)  Em'pire.  The  history  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  properly  so  called,  extends  from 
the  battle  of  Aetium,  b.  c.  31,  when  Augustus  be- 
came sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to  the  abdica- 
tion of  Augustulus,  A.  D.  476.  The  dominion  of  Rome 
over  a  large  number  of  conquered  nations  had, 
however,  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the 
monarchy  of  Augustus  was  established.  The  no- 
tices of  Roman  history  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to 
the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  commonwealth 
and  the  first  century  of  the  imperial  monarchy. 
There  is  no  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  0.  T. 
(Daniel.)  1  Mc.  i.  10  first  mentions  Rome  as  the 
place  where  Antiochus  Epiphancs  wns  a  hostage. 
About  161  B.  c.  Judas  Maccabeus  heard  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  conquerors  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and  An- 
tiochus (1  Mc.  viii.  5,  G).  To  strengthen  himself 
against  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome  (viii.  17),  and  concluded  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  senate  (viii.  12.-Z-).  This  was  re- 
newed by  Jonathan  (xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (xv.  17). 
In  65  B.  c,  when  Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still  governed  by  one  of 
the  Asmonean  princes.  (High-priest;  Maccabees.) 
Aristobulus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyrcanus 
from  the  high-priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  turn 
attacked  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrjca,  the  ally 
of  Hyrcanus.  Pompey's  lieutenant,  Marcus  J2mil- 
ius  Scaurus,  interfered  in  the  contest  b.  c.  64,  and 
the  next  year  Pompey  himself  marched  an  army 
into  Judea  and  took  Jerusalem.  From  this  time 
the  Jews  were  practically  under  the  government  of 
Rome.  Hyrcanus  retained  the  high-priesthood  and 
a  titular  sovereignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  control 
of  his  minister  Antipater,  an  active  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interests.  Finally,  Antipater's  son,  Herod 
the  Great,  was  made  king  by  Antony's  interest,  b.  c. 
40,  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus, 
B.  c.  30.  The  Jews,  however,  were  all  this  time 
tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their  princes  in  reality 
were  mere  Roman  procurators.  On  the  banishment 
of  Archelaus,  a.  d.  6,  Judea  became  a  mere  append, 
age  of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by 
a  Roman  procurator,  who  resided  at  Cesarea. 
Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the 
Roman  government  at  the  time  when  the  X.  T.  his- 
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lory  begins.     (Appeal  ;  Province  ;  Taxes,  &c.)    In 
illustration  of  the  sacred  narrative  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  short  general  account  of  the  position  of 
the  emperor,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.     I.  When  Augustus  became 
sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world  he  was  in  theory 
simply  the  first   citizen  of  the  republic,  intrusted  ' 
with  temporary  powers  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  i 
state.     The  old  magistracies  were  retained,  but  the  ! 
various  powers  and  prerogatives  of  each  were  con-  ' 
ferred  upon  Augustus.     Above  all,  l)e  was  the  em-  | 
peror  (L.  Imperaior).     This  word,  used  originally  to  | 
designate  any  one  intrusted  with  the  imperium  or  ' 
full  military  authority  over  a  Roman  aimy,  acquired  ' 
a  new  significance  when  adopted  as  a  permanent 
title  by  Julius  Cesar.     By  his  use  of  it  as  a  con- 
stant prefix  to  his  name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  | 
he  openly  asserted  a  paramount  military  authority  ! 
over  the  state.     The  empire  was  nominally  elective,  j 
but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption ;  and  till  Ne-  j 
ro's  time  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  seemed   to  be  i 
recognized.     (Cesar  ;  Claudius  ;  Nero  ;  Tiberius.)  i 
— II.  Jixtent  of  the  Emjiirc.      Cicero's  description  ^ 
of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies,  as  a  "  fringe  on  [ 
the  skirts  of  barbarism,"  has  betn  well  applied  to  j 
the  Roman  dominions  before  the  conquests  of  Pom-  I 
pey  and  Julius  Cesar.    The  Roman  Empire  was  still  ; 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  encircling  the  Mediterra-  ! 
iiean  Soa.     Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and   Syria.  I 
Cesar  added  Gaul.     The  generals  of  Augustus  over-  | 
ran    the   northwestern   portion  of  Spain,   and  the 
country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.     The  i 
boundaries  of  the  empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  } 
the  W.,  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  the  deserts  of  At-  i 
rica,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  des-  i 
erts  on  the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  '. 
Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.     The  only  | 
subsequent  conquests  of  importance  were  those  of  ] 
Britain  by  Claudius  and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.     The  ' 
only  independent  powers  of  importance  were  the 
Parthians  on  the  E.  and  the  Germans  on  the  N.  i 
The  population  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000.     This  popu-  I 
lation  was  controlled  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  by  an  i 
army  of  25  legions  (about  170,000  men),  besides  ' 
the  pretorian  guards  n0,000?)  and  other  cohorts  | 
(5,000  or  6,000  ?)  in  the  capital.     (Army,  II.)     The  i 
navy  may  have  contained  about  21,000  men. — III.  I 
The  Provinces.     The  usual  fate  of  a  country  con-  I 
quercd  by  Rome  was  to  become  a  subject  province, 
governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officers  sent  out  i 
for  that  purpose.     Sometimes,  however,  petty  sov- 
ereigns were  left  in  possession  of  a  nominal  inde-  ! 
pendence  on  the  borders,  or  within  the  natural  lim- 
its, of  the  province.     There  were  diflFerences  too  in  ' 
the  political  condition  of  cities  within  the  provinces.  , 
AxTiocH  1,  Atiiess,  Ephesus,  Tarsus,  Thessalonica,  i 
&c.,  were  free  cities,  i.  e.  were  governed  by  their 
own  magistrates,  and  were  exempted  from  occupa- 
tion by  a  Roman  garrison.     Axtioch  2,  Corinth,  i 
Philippi,  Tkoas,  &c.,  were  "colonies,"!,  e.  commu- 
nities of  Ron.an  citizens  transplanted,  like  garrisons 
of  the  imperial  city,  into  a  foreign  land.    (Colony.) 
Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  classes : 
(1.)  Imperial,  (2.)  Senatorial;  retaining  in  his  own 
hands,  for  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  where 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  was  necessary, 
and  committing  the  peaceful  and  unarmed  provinces 
to  the  Senate.     The  imperial  provinces  at  first  were 
— Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  i 
and  EoYPT,    The  senatorial  provinces  were  Africa,  ! 


Numilia,  Asia,  Achaia  and  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Mac- 
edonia, Sicily,  Crete  and  Cyrkxe,  Bithynia  and 
PoNTUS,  Sardinia,  Baetica.  Cyprus  and  Narbonian 
Gaul  (i.  e.  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps)  were  subsequtntlv 
given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn  received  Dalma- 
tia from  the  Senate.  Many  other  changes  were 
made  afterward.  (Deputy;  Governor  13;  Procu- 
rator.) The  pro^^nces  wire  heavily  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  Rome  and  her  citizens.  (Chksvs  ;  Pub- 
lican; Taxes;  Tributk.)  They  are  said  to  have 
been  better  governed  under  the  empire  than  under 
the  commonwealth,  and  those  of  the  emperor  better 
than  those  of  the  Senate.  Two  important  changes 
were  introduced  under  the  empire.  The  governors 
received  a  fixed  pay,  and  the  term  of  their  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  The  condition  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  time  when  Christianity  appeared  has 
often  been  dwelt  upon,  as  affording  obvious  illustra- 
tions of  St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  "  fulness  of 
time  had  come  "  (Gal.  iv.  4).  The  general  peace 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  formation  of 
nilitary  roads  (Highway),  the  suppression  of  piracy 
(Cilicia,  &c.),  the  march  of  the  legions,  the  voy- 
ages of  the  corn-fleets  (Alexandria),  the  general  in- 
crease of  traffic  (Commerce  ;  Dispersion),  the  syread 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  West  as  Greek  had 
already  spread  in  the  East,  the  external  unity  of  the 
empire,  offered  facilities  hitherto  unknown  for  the 
spread  of  a  world-wide  rehgion.  The  tendency  too 
of  a  despotism  like  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level,  was  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride  of  priv- 
ileged races  and  national  religions,  and  familiarizing 
men  with  the  truth  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (Acts 
xvii.  24,  26).  But  still  more  striking  than  this  out- 
ward preparation  for  the  diflFusion  of  the  Gospel 
was  the  appearance  of  a  deep  ar.d  wide-spread  cor- 
ruption which  seemed  to  defy  any  human  remedy. 
(Adultery  ;  Idolatry  ;  Slave,  &c.)  The  chief  pro- 
phetic notices  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  found  in 
Daniel.  (Daniel,  Book  of.)  According  to  some 
interpreters  the  Romans  are  intended  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  49-57.     Babylon  2  ;  Roue. 

Bo'mans  (  =  people  [i.  e.  Christians]  of  Ro»nt), 
E-pis'tle  to  tbe.  A.  The  daU  of  this  Epistle  is  fixed 
with  more  absolute  certainty  and  within  narrower 
limits  than  that  of  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
The  following  considerations  determine  the  time  of 
writing.  1.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations  point 
to  Corinth,  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent,  (a.)  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  Genchrea,  one  of 
the  port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  1,  2).  (6.)  Gaius,  in  whose  house 
St.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  prob- 
ably the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  inetn- 
bere  of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14,  though 
the  name  was  very  common  (so  Mr.  Lightfoot,  origi- 
nal author  of  this  article).  (<•.)  Erastus,  here  des- 
ignated "  the  treasurer  of  the  city"  (xvi.  28,  A.  V. 
"  chamberlain  ")  is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20;  see  also  Acts  xix. 
22).  2.  Having  thus  determined  the  place  of  wri- 
ting to  be  Corintl),  we  may  fix  upon  the  visit  record- 
ed in  Acts  XX.  3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  fol- 
lowing the  apostle's  long  residence  at  Ephei'us,  as 
the  occasion  on  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  For 
St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote,  was  about  to  carry  the 
contributions  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Rom.  XV.  25-27),  and  a  comparison  with  Acts 
XX.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and  with  1  Cor.  xvi.  4  and  2  Cor. 
viii.  1,  2,  ix.  1  ff.,  shows  that  he  was  so  engaged  at 
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this  period  of  his  life  (compare  also  Rom.  xv.  23- 
25  with  Acts  xix.  21).  The  Epistle  then  was  writ- 
ten from  Corinth  during  St.  Paul's  third  missionary 
journey,  in  the  second  of  tlie  two  visits  recorded  in 
the  Acts,  when  he  remained  three  months  in  Greece 
(Acts  XX.  3).  It  was  in  the  winter  or  early  spring 
of  the  year  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written,  probably  a.  d.  58.  (Padl.)— B,  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in  chronological 
connection  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
within  the  twelve  months  preceding.  They  present 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other  in  style  and 
matter — a  much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be 
traced  to  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. — C.  The 
occanioH  which  prompted  this  Epistle,  and  the  cir- 
cutnstances  attending  its  writing,  were  as  follows. 
St  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting  Rome,  and  still 
retained  this  purpose,  wishing  also  to  extend  his 
journey  to  Spain  (Rom.  i.  9-13,  xv.  22-29).  For 
the  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  carrying 
out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jerusalem  with 
the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  meanwhile 
he  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Romans,  to  supply 
the  lack  of  his  personal  teaching.  Phebe,  a  dea- 
coness of  the  neigliboring  Church  of  Cenchrea,  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1,  2),  and 
probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The  body  of  the 
Epistle  was  written  at  the  apostle's  dictation  by 
Tertius  (xvi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  infer,  from 
the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology,  that  it  was 
added  by  the  apostle  himself. — D.  The  Origin  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  involved  in  obscurity.  If  it 
had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter,  according  to  a  later 
tradition,  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  him  both 
in  this  Epistle  and  in  the  letters  written  by  St.  Paul 
from  Rome  would  admit  of  no  explanation.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  no  other  apostle  was  the  founder. 
The  statement  in  the  Clementines  that  the  first 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome  during  the  life- 
time of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  a  fiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of  this  Church 
dates  very  far  back  (xvi.  7 ;  Aqdila,  &c.).  It  may  be 
that  some  of  those  Romans,  "  both  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes," present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10), 
carried  back  the  earliest  tidings  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, or  the  Gospel  may  have  first  reached  the  im- 
perial city  through  those  who  were  scattered  abroad 
to  escape  the  persecution  which  followed  on  the 
death  of  Stephen  (viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  first  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  there  in  a 
confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more  than  a 
phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollos  at  Cor- 
inth (xviii.  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (xix.  1- 
8).  As  time  advanced  and  better  instructed  teachers 
arrived,  the  clouds  would  gradually  clear  away,  till 
at  length  the  presence  of  the  great  apostle  himself 
at  Rome  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which  still 
hung  about  the  Roman  Church.' — E.  A  question 
next  arises  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Roman 
Church,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote.  Probably  St.  1 
Paul  addressed  a  mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  | 
the  latter  perhaps  being  the  more  numerous.  There 
are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the  presence  of  I 
a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  i 

'  "  It  is  a  noteworthy  remark  of  Blcek  that  there  could  j 
not  have  been  at  the  time  a  regularly  constituted  Church  I 
atRome.   For  he  does  not  address  the  '  church  '  (Rom.  i.  7)  ' 
as  he  so  generally  does,  or  speak  of  •  bishops  and  deacons  \ 
(compare  Phil.  i.  1),  appomted  ministers;  some  of  his 
expressions  importing  that  there  wore  only  private  com- 
munities (Rom.  xvi.  5. 14, 15)  instead  of  a  public  body ' " 
(Ayre's  Treamry  of  Bible  Knowledge).  I 
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(Rom.  ii.,  iii.,  viL,  &c.).  If  we  analyze  the  list  of 
names  in  ch.  xvi.,  and  assume  that  this  list  approx- 
imately represents  the  proportion  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile in  the  Roman  Church  (an  assuinption  at  least 
not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  the  same  result.  Al- 
together it  appears  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the 
Christian  believers  mentioned  in  these  salutations 
were  Jews,  even  supposing  that  the  others,  bearing 
Greek  and  Latin  names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
were  heathens.  Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large 
Jewish  element  in  the  Roman  Church  present  any 
difficulty.  The  captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
metropolis.  Since  that  time  they  had  largely  in- 
creased. On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  great  empire  of  heathendom,  the 
Roman  Church  must  necessarily  have  been  in  great 
measure  a  Gentile  Church ;  and  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  bears  out  this  supposition  (Rom.  i.  5,  13, 
ix.  3,  4,  X.  1,  xi.  23,  25,  30).  These  Gentile  con- 
verts, however,  were  not  for  the  most  part  native 
Romans.  All  the  literature  of  the  early  Roman 
Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two 
centuries  are  with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  names  in  the  saluta- 
tions of  this  Epistle  are  Greek  niimes.  From  the 
Greek  population  of  Rome,  therefore,  pure  or  mixed, 
the  Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  en- 
tirely drawn.  When  we  inquire  into  the  probable 
rank  and  station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis 
of  the  names  in  the  list  of  salutation  again  gives 
an  approximate  answer.  These  names  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of 
society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria 
or  subterranean  sepulchres  of  the  freedmen  and 
slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace — whether  Jews  or 
Greeks — the  Gospel  would  first  find  a  firm  footing. 
To  this  last  class  allusion  is  made  in  Phil.  iv.  22, 
"  they  that  are  of  Cesar's  household." — F.  The  het- 
erogeneous composition  of  this  Church  explains  the 
general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  Hie  Romans.  In 
an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should  expect  to  find 
not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a  single  form  of 
error,  but  the  coincidence  of  different  and  opposing 
forms.  It  was  therefore  the  business  of  the  Chris- 
tian teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing  difficulties 
and  to  hold  out  a  meeting  point  in  the  (jospel.  This 
is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  does  in  this  Epistle.  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts  or  settle  any  controversies  then 
rife  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  were  therefore 
no  disturbing  influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal relations,  or  peculiar  circumstances,  to  de- 
range a  general  and  systematic  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a 
letter.  In  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  which  are 
full  of  personal  and  direct  allusions.  In  one 
instance  alone  (xiii.  1)  we  seem  to  trace  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Church  of  the  metropolis.— Gt 
This  explanation  is  in  fact  to  be  pought  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  contemporaneoiis  Epistles.  The  letter  to 
the  Romans  closes  the  group  of  Epistles  written 
during  the  second  missionary  journey.  This  group 
contains  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  the  letters 
to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  written  probably 
within  the  few  months  preceding.     In  the  Epistles 
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to  these  two  Churches  we  study  the  attitude  of  the 
Gospel  toward  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respec- 
tively. These  letters  are  direct  and  special,  evoked 
by  present  emergencies,  directed  against  actual  evils, 
full  of  personal  applications.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  the  summary  of  what  St.  Paul  had  writ- 
ten before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with  the  two 
antagonistic  forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together 
of  the  fragmentary  teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Galatiau  letters.— II.  Viewing  this  Epistle,  then, 
rather  as  a  treatise  than  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  certain  phaiomeiia  in  the  text.  In  the  re- 
ceived text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
Epistle  (xvi.  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  this  position,  but  there  is  re- 
spectable authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  ch. 
xiv.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both  places, 
while  others  omit  it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of 
the  MSS.  seem  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
letter  was  circulated  at  an  early  date  (whether  dur- 
ing the  apostle's  lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to  inquire) 
in  two  forms,  both  with  and  without  the  two  last 
chapters.  (Nkw  Testament,  I.,  §  39.)— I,  In  describ- 
ing the  purport  of  this  Epistle  we  may  start  from 
St.  Paul's  own  words,  which,  standing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may  be  taken  as  a 
summary  of  the  contents :  "  The  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ; 
to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For  there- 
in is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith 
to  faith  "  (i.  16,  17).  Accordingly  the  Epistle  has 
been  described  as  comprising  "  the  religious  philos- 
ophy of  the  world's  history."  The  world  in  its 
religious  aspect  is  dinded  into  Jew  and  Gentile. 
The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  religious 
history.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Di- 
vine dispensation. — The  Epistle,  from  its  general 
character,  lends  itself  more  readily  to  an  anali/sis 
than  is  often  the  case  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  its  contents : — Salutation  (i. 
1-7).  The  apostle  at  the  outset  strikes  the  keynote 
of  the  Epistle  in  the  expressions  "fo/Was  an  apos- 
tle," "  called  as  saints."  Divine  grace  is  every 
thing,  human  merit  nothing. — (I.)  Personal  explana- 
tions. Purpose*!  visit  to  Rome  (i.  8-15).^II. )  Doc- 
trinal (i.  16-xi.  36).  The  gtneral  proposition.  The 
Gospel  is  the  salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike. 
This  salvation  comes  by  faith  (i.  16,  17).  The  rest 
of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  establishing  this  thesis, 
and  drawing  deductions  from  it,  or  correcting  mis- 
apprehensions, (a.)  All  alike  were  under  condemna- 
tion before  the  (Jospel.  Tlie  heathen  (i.  18-32). 
The  Jew  (ii.  1-29).  Objections  to  this  statement 
answered  (iii.  1-8).  And  the  position  itself  estab- 
lished from  Scripture  (iii.  9-20).  (A.)  A  righUouKneu 
(justification)  is  revealed  under  the  Gospel,  which 
being  of  faith,  not  of  law,  is  also  universal  (iii.  21- 
26).  And  boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31). 
Of  this  justification  by  faith  Abraham  is  an  example 
(iv.  1-25).  Thus,  then,  we  are  justified  in  Christ, 
in  whom  alone  we  glory  (v.  1-11).  And  this  accept- 
ance in  Christ  is  as  universal  as  was  the  condemna- 
tion in  Adam  (v.  12-19).  (<•.)  The  moral  conse- 
qurneen  of  our  deliverance.  The  law  was  given  to 
multiply  sin  (v.  20,  21).  When  we  died  to  the  law 
We  died  to  sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition  of  the  law, 
however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral  license  (vi.  16- 
23).  On  the  contrary,  as  the  law  has  passed  away, 
BO  must  sin,  for  sin  and  the  law  are  correlative ;  at 
the  same  time  this  is  no  disparagement  of  the  law, 
but  rather  a  proof  of  human  weakness  (vii.  1-26). 


So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  free  from  sin,  we 
have  the  Spirit,  and  look  forward  in  hope,  triuni]  h- 
ing  over  our  present  afQictions  (viii.  1-39).  (d.) 
The  rejection  of  the  Jevs  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow 
(ix.  1-5).  Yet  we  must  remember — [i.]  That  the 
promise  was  not  to  the  whole  people,  but  only  to  a 
select  seed  (ix.  6-13).  And  the  absolute  purpose  of 
God  in  so  ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  man 
(ix.  14-19).  [ii.]  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justi- 
fication aright,  and  so  missed  it.  This  justification 
was  promised  by  faith,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike, 
the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  being  implied  therein. 
The  character  and  results  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion are  foreshadowed  in  Scripture  (x.  1-21).  [iii.] 
That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not  final.  This 
rejection  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  in  the 
Gentiles,  and  through  the  Gentiles  they  themselves 
will  ultimately  be  brought  to  Christ  (xi.  1-36). — 
(III.)  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xv.  13).  (a.) 
To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  general,  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  being  inculcated  by  the 
way  (xii.  1-xiiL  14).  (6.)  And  more  particularly 
against  giving  offence  to  weaker  brethren  (xiv.  1- 
XV.  13). — (IV.)  Personal  matters.  (".)  The  apos- 
tle's motive  in  writing  the  letter,  and  his  intention 
of  visiting  the  Romans  (xv.  14-33).  (6.)  Greetings 
(xvi.  1-23).  Tlie  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and 
doxology  (xvi.  24-27).  While  this  Epistle  contains 
the  fullest  and  most  systematic  exposition  of  the 
apostle's  teaching,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  stri- 
king expression  of  his  character.  Nowhere  do  his 
earnest  and  affectionate  nature,  and  his  tact  and 
delicacy  in  handling  unwelcome  topics,  appear  more 
strongly  than  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  the  Jews. — J.  Intenial 
evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  genvineran 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  it  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  But  the  external  testimony 
in  its  favor  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  cite  the  \.  T. 
writers  by  name,  but  marked  passages  from  the  Ro- 
mans are  found  embedded  in  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
and  Polycarp.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly 
cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Irenacus,  and  is  alluded 
to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and 
by  Justin  Martyr.  It  has  a  place,  moreover,  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  and  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latio 
Versions.  Nor  have  we  tl.e  testimony  of  orthodox 
writers  alone.  The  Epistle  was  commonly  quoted 
as  an  authority  by  the  heretics  of  the  sub-apostolic 
age,  by  the  Ophites,  by  Basilidcs,  by  Valentinus,  by 
the  Valentinians  Heracleon  and  PtoUma?us,  and  per- 
haps also  by  Tatian,  ber.ides  being  included  in  Mar- 
cion's  Canon.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  sccon<l  cen- 
tury the  evidence  in  its  favor  is  still  fuller.  BiBUC; 
Caxox  ;  I.vspiRATios  ;  New  Testamext. 

EOHf  [o  as  in  rose'\  (L.  Noma;  Gr.  Rhome ;  said 
to  have  been  named  by  the  Pelasgi  from  Xhe'ir  Mrength 
or  might  [Gr.  rhome^^  in  war,  or  by  the  Trojans  in 
honor  of  their  wise  matron  Roma,  or  by  RothtUitu  from 
himself,  &c.  [so  Plutarch]),  the  famous  capital  of 
the  ancient  world,  situated  on  the  Tiber,  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  its  mouth.  The  "seven  hills  "(Rev. 
xvii.  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient 
city  stand  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  rises  the  far  higher  ridge  of  the  Janicu- 
lum.  Here,  from  very  early  times,  was  a  fortress 
with  a  suburb  beneath  it  extending  to  the  river. 
Modem  Rome  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  city,  cov- 
ering with  its  principal  portion  the  plain  N.  of  the 
seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Campus  Jlartifit 
{Field  of  Mars),  and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending 
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over  the  low  grouDd  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  N. 
of  the  ancient  Janiculum.  Romulus,  a  fabled  son 
of  Mar3,  and  afterward  worshipped  as  the  cod 
Quirinus,  is  reputed  to  have  founded  the  city  (b.  c. 
753)  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine,  and  to  have 
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been  the  first  of  its  seven  kings,  the  last  of  them, 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  being  dethroned  b.  c.  509.  The 
Roman  republic,  which  succeeded  the  nionarcliy, 
lasted  nearly  600  years,  until  the  battle  of  Actium, 
after  which  it  gave  place  to  the  Roman  Empire.     In 


the  republic  the  supreme  authority  was  committed 
to  two  consuls  elected  annually,  at  first  exclusively 
from  the  patricians  or  Roman  nobility.  Tribunes 
of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  op- 


pressed plebeians,  and  who  could  stop  any  law  or 
abolish  any  decree  of  the  senate  by  pronouncing 
the  word  Velo  (=  I  forbid),  were  first  chosen  b.  c. 
493.    After  this,  intermarriages  between  the  diflFer- 
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ent  orders  were  legalized ;  one  consul  (and  still  later 
two)  might  be  elected  from  the  plebeians  ;  and  by 
these  and  other  changes,  gradually  introduced,  the 
government  became  practically  democratic.  The 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  were  long  preserved 
and  acted  upon,  were  arranged  and  ratified  b.  c.  451. 
By  them  nine  crimes  (including  nightly  meetings) 
were  punishable  by  death.  Rome  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Gauls  b.  c.  390 ;  but  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed as  in  other  times  of  extreme  danger,  and 
the  Gauls  were  repelled.  After  many  wars  with 
neighboring  nations,  the  Romans  became  masters 
of  all  ancient  Italy  about  b.  c.  264.  Then  began 
the  first  Punic  war  (with  Carthage,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  Phenician  colony  in  Africa,  near  the  modem 
Tunis),  at  the  end  of  which,  b.  c.  242,  Sicily  became 
a  Roman  province.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c. 
219-201,  Hannibal  led  the  Carthaginians,  but  he 
was  finally  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus  at  Zama, 
in  Africa,  b.  c.  202,  and  Spain  was  ceded  to  Rome. 
The  third  Punic  war,  b.  c.  149-6,  ended  with  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  long  the  for- 
midable rival  of  Rome.  Rome  had  now  become  a 
conquering  nation.  The  Romans  first  entered  Asia 
B.  c.  190,  and  defeated  Antiochus  the  Great  at 
Magnesia.  Dal.matia  became  a  Roman  province 
B.  c.  155  ;  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  b.  c. 
146 ;  Numidia  (modem  Algiers)  b.  c.  105  ;  afterward 
Syria,  &c.  But  while  the  limits  of  their  dominions 
were  thus  extended  abroad,  the  Romans  were  by  no 
means  free  from  troubles  at  home.  Dissensions 
often  arose  respecting  the  agrarian  laws,  &c.  The 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  filled  Rome  with  blood, 
b.  c.  88-82.  The  two  wars  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily 
(b.  c.  135-2  and  b.  c.  104-99),  the  social  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  allied  states  of  Italy 
(b.  c.  91-89),  the  war  of  Spartacus  or  of  the  gladiators 
(b.  c.  73-71),  the  two  conspiracies  of  Catiline  (b.  c. 
66  and  63),  were  some  of  the  most  prominent  dis- 
turbances before  b.  c.  60.  Julius  Cesar  now  pur- 
sued a  career  of  conquest  in  Gaul  (modern  France), 
Germany,  and  Britain.  Pompey  had  been  victorious 
over  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  had  conquered  Mithri- 


dates,  king  of  Pontcs,  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, had  subdued  Syria,  taken  Jerisalem,  &c. ; 
Crassus  had  defeated  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators' 
but  was  more  noted  for  his  immense  wealth.  These 
three,  agreeing  to  share  the  supreme  power  between 
them,  formed  the  first  triumvirate  b.  c.  60.  After 
the  death  of  Crassus,  b.  c.  53,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthiass,  the  dissensions  between 
Pompey  and  Cesar  produced  a  civil  war ;  but  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48,  and  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey soon  after  it,  made  Cesar  master  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  made  dictator,  but  was  assassinated 
in  I  he  senate-house,  March  15,  b.  c.  44,  by  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  other  senators,  who  aimed  to  restore 
the  republic.  Rome,  however,  was  now  too  corrupt 
to  be  free ;  and  the  next  year  after  his  death  a 
second  triumvirate  was  formed  l^etween  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus.  In  the  battle  at  Philippi, 
B.  c.  42,  the  republican  forces  under  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  defeated  by  the  triumvirs.  Lepidus 
having  been  stripped  of  his  power,  b.  c.  36,  the 
battle  of  Actium,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated, 
left  Octavius  without  a  rival,  and  he  became  the  first 
Roman  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Aigcstcs  Cesab. 
Henceforward,  till  Constantine  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  to  Byzantium,  now  named  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  330,  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  Romam 
Empire.  From  the  division  of  the  empire  into  East- 
em  and  Western,  Rome  was  for  about  a  century  the 
capital  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  city  was  taken 
and  partially  burnt  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  a.  d.  410; 
it  was  again  taken  and  plundered  by  Genseric  the 
Vandal  in  455  ;  and  in  476,  when  the  Western  Em- 
pire fell,  it  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  chief  of  the  He- 
ruli,  who  for  seventeen  years  was  king  of  Italy. . 
After  this  Rome  was  thrice  (493,  547,  550)  taken 
by  the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths,  and  thrice  (537, 
547,  553)  by  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 
From  553  to  726,  Rome,  with  the  adjacent  territory, 
was  governed  by  an  officer  called  prefect,  duke,  or 
patrician,  appointed  by  the  emperor;  but  in  726  it 
became  an  independent  commonwealth,  retaining 
its  title  of  duchy.     The  Pope  of  Rome  is  said  to 
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have  been  constituted  universal  bishop  by  the  Em- 
peror Phocas  in  606,  but  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Pope  is  usually  traced  to  the  action  of  King 
Pepin  of  France,  in  couferring  on  Pope  Stephen  III. 


the  title  of  Patrician  (i.  e.  chief  magistrate)  of  Rome 
in  751,  and  in  bestowing  on  him  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna in  756.  Yet  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  Pe- 
pin's son,  was  styled  Patrician  of  the  Roman«,  and 
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exercised  imperial  authority  in  Rome,  though  he  ia 
declared  to  have  confirmed  his  father's  donations. 
The  Countess  Matilda,  it  is  said,  by  her  will,  dated  in 
1102,  gave  her  territories  in  central  and  northern 
Italy  to  the  Pope ;  but  after  her  decease,  the  Em- 


peror Henry  V.  of  Germany  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  her  property.  About  1200,  however.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  asserted  the  claims  of  the  Roman  see 
in  connection  with  these  donations,  and  received  the 
allegiance  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  Italian  towns,  and  in  May,  12Y8,  the 
limits  of  the  States  of  the  Church  were  formally 
recognized  and  defined  by  a  charter  from  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Popes  resided  for  seventy  years 
at  Avignon,  in  France.  In  1347  Cola  di  Rienzo  or 
Rienzi,  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement,  pro- 
claimed the  republic,  and  was  appointed  tribune  by 
acclamation  ;  but  the  republic  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  In  1376  Rome  became  again  the  residence 
of  the  Papal  court,  which  with  brief  intervals  (17^7- 
9,  1808-14,  1848-9)  has  continued  there  till  the 
present  time. — Rome  is  not  mentioned  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  &  2  Mc. ;  Roman  Empire), 
and  in  three  books  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts ;  Rom. ;  2 
Tim.).  The  conquests  of  Pompcy  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome. 
The  Jewish  King  Aristobulus  and  his  son  formed 
part  of  Pompey's  triumph,  and  many  Jewish  cap- 


tives and  emigrants  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that 
time.  A  special  district  was  assigned  them,  not  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Ghelto (where  they  now  live) 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
but  across  the  Tiber.  Many  of  these  Jews  were 
made  freedmen.  Julius  Cesar  showed  them  some 
kindness.  They  were  favored  also  by  Augustus. 
Claudius  "commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome  "  (Acts  xviii.  2 ;  Aquila),  on  account  of  tumults 
connected,  possibly,  with  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
at  Rome.  This  banishment  cannot  have  been  of 
long  duration,  for  we  find  Jews  residing  at  Rome, 
apparently  in  considerable  numbers,  at  St.  Paul's 
visit  (xxviii.  17). — It  may  be  useful  to  give  some  ac- 
i  count  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the  "  Cesar  " 
i  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed,  and  in  whose  reign  he 
!  suffered  martyrdom.  1.  The  city  at  that  time  was 
a  large  and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected 
by  an  outer  wall.     Conybeare  &  Howson  (ii.  367) 
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estimate  its  circuit  at  more  than  twelve  miles,  about 
twice  that  of  the  old  Servian  wall.  St.  Paul's  visit 
lies  between  two  famous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  viz.  its  restoration  by  Augustus  and  its  resto- 
ration by  Nero.  Augustus  boasted  "  that  he  had 
found  the  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble."  The 
streets  were  generally  narrow  and  windhig,  flanked 
by  densely-crowded  lodging-houses  (or  tenement- 
houses)  of  enormous  height.  St.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Rome  took  place  before  the  Neronian  conflagra- 
tion, but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  city  sub- 
sequent to  that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils  con- 
tinued. The  population  of  the  city  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  :  at  half  a  million,  at  two  millions 
and  upward,  and  even  at  eight  millions.  Probably 
Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  miilion  two  hundred  thou- 
sand is  nearest  to  the  truth.  One-half  of  the  pop- 
ulation consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaves. 
(Slave.)  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by 
the  miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free 
industrial  population.  Side  by  side  with  the 
wretched  classes  just  mentioned  was  the  compara- 
tively small  body  of  the  wealthy  nobility,  of  whose 
luxury  and  profligacy  wo  hear  so  much  in  the 
heathen  writers  of  the  time.  Such  was  the  popula- 
tion of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit.  2. 
The  bcalities  in  and  ab-^ut  Rome  especially  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  St.  Paul  are — (a.)  The  Appian 
Way  ',  by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts  xxviii. 
15;  Appii  Forcm).  (6.)  "The  palace,"  or  "Cesar's 
court"  (Phil.  i.  13).  This  may  mean  either  the 
great  camp  of  the  Pretorian  guards  which  Tiberius 
established  outside  the  walls  on  the  N.  E.  side 
of  the  city,  or,  more  probably  (so  Mr.  Hornby, 
with  Wieseler,  &c.),  a  barrack  attached  to  the 
imperial  residence  on  the  Palatine.  (Prktoricm.) 
— 3.  The  connection  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
St.  Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or 
less  probability,  as — (a.)  The  Mamertine  or  Tullian 
prison,  built  by  Ancus  Martins  near  the  forum.     It 


MMMrtlM  Priton  at  Rome.— (Kitto.) 

Still  exists  beneath  the  church  of  *S<in  Ghiseppf.  dei 
Fa'egnami.  Here  it  is  said  that  St.  Pcter  and  St. 
Paul  were  fellow-prisoners  for  nine  months.  The 
story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Mamer- 
tine prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  especially 
iv.  11.  (h.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  road  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  apostles  are  said  to 
have  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  (<•.) 
The  supposed  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  viz. 

*  Deeiznated  (in  L.)  Via  Anpia.  on  the  "  Plan  of  Ancient 
Rome"  here  (riven.  This  Plan  I*  taken  from  .\danr^  Bo- 
man  AnUq'iitlen,  edited  by  Jame«  Boyd,  LL.  D.,  Glasgow, 
1835.    On  It  lutrta  (or  ^.)  =  Ouu,  and  Aquu  =  AqueUucu 
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the  church  of  San  Paolo  alle  trefontane  on  the  Ostian 
road,  {d.)  The  supposed  scene  of  St.  Peter's  mar- 
tyrdom, viz.  the  church  of  San  Pielro  in  Monlorio, 
on  the  Janiculum.  (e.)  The  chapel  Domine  qvo 
Vadis  (L.  =  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou .?),  on  the 
Appian  road,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  legendary  ap- 
pearance to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from  mar- 
tyrdom. (/.)  The  places  where  the  bodies  of  the 
two  apostles,  deposited  first  in  the  catacombs,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  finally  buried — that  of  St. 
Paul  by  the  Ostian  road — that  of  St.  Peter  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  famous  Basilica  which  bears  his 
name. — i.  Sites  unquestionably  connected  with  the 
Roman  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  are^ff.) 
The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here  Christians 
wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  inflammable  robes,  were 
burned  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight 
games.  Others  were  crucified.  (6.)  The  Catacombs. 
These  subterranean  galleries,  commonh'  from  eigiit 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  four  to  six  wide,  and  extending 
for  miles,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old 
Appian  and  Nomentan  Waj's,  were  used  as  places  of 
refuge,  of  worship,  and  of  burial  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Babylon  2;  Clement;  Latin;  Lincs;  Ro- 
mans, Epistle  to  the,  &c. 

Rooft     House;  Palace;  Pinnacxe;  Temple. 

Room,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  malom 
(Gen.  xxiv.  23  flf. ;  usually  =  "place"),  ken{\\.  14; 
usually  =  "nest;''  see  Noah),  &c.  ;  Gr.  to/ios  (Lk. 
ii.  Y,  xiv.  9,  10,  22,  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  16 ;  usually  and 
literally  =  "place"),  &'c.  The  (ir.  nnorjeon  or 
anagaion  (properly  [so  Rbn.  ^V.  T.  Tax.']  =  nny 
thing  above  grotmd,  hence  an  upper  room,  in  tiie  up- 
per story  or  connected  with  the  roof,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests)  is  twice  translated  "upper  room" 
(Mk.  xiv.  15;  Lk.  xxii.  12).  The  Gr.  huperoon 
(originally  an  adjective  =  upper  ;  oftener,  an  upper 
chamber  =  anagaion  above,  Rbn.  A'.  T.  Z«c.)isonce 
translated  " upper  room"  (Acts  i.  13),  and  thrice 
"  upper  chamber "  (ix.  37-39,  xx.  8 ;  see  Hocse). 
The  Gr.  protoklisia  (properly  =  the  first  reclining' 
place  at  table,  the  chief  place  at  meah,  i.  e.  the  mid- 
dle place  on  the  highest  conch  ;  see  Meals)  is  trans- 
lated "  uppermost  room  "  in  Mat.  xxiii.  6  and  Mk. 
xii.  39,  "  chief  room  "  in  Lk.  xiv.  7  and  xx.  46,  and 
"  highest  room  "  in  xiv.  8. 

*  Root  (Heb.  shorenh  ;  Gr.  rhizn)  =  the  part  of » 
tree  or  plant  which  is  usually  underground  (Job  viiL 
17,  XX.X.  4;  Mat.  xiii.  6,  &c.).  In  poetry  (so  Gese- 
Tiius)  persons  and  nations  are  often  compared  to  a 
plant  or  tree,  and  then  the  root  is  the  chief  part 
mentioned  (Is.  v.  24 ;  Hos.  ix.  16).  "  Root "  figura- 
tively =  the  lowest  part,  bottom  (Job  xxviii.  9,  &c); 
a  stock,  race  (Is.  xiv.  29) ;  an  abode,  seat  ( Judg.  t. 
14) ;  a  ground  or  source  (Job  xix.  28 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  10, 
Ac).  "Root"  also  =  a  shoot,  sprout,  springing 
from  the  root  (Is.  liii.  2;  Dan.  xi.  7);  and  metaphor- 
ically descendant,  offspring  (Is.  xi.  10,  comp.  1 ;  Rev. 
V.  6,  xxii.  16). 

Rose,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Htb.  MbaMse- 
leth  or  chiibatstseleth  in  Cant.  ii.  1—"  I  am  the  ros« 
of  Sharon  ;  "  and  Is.  xxxv.  1 — "The  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose."  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  flower  is 
here  denoted.  Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some 
of  the  Rabbins,  believe  the  rose  is  intended.  Celsius, 
the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  1,  Bochart,  Dr.  Royle  (in 
Kitto),  Mr.  Houghton,  &c.,  favor  the  narcissus  (Pwu- 
anth'is  Xarcinsus),  a  bulbous  plant  celebrated  for  its 
fragrance.     Gesenius  (from  its  etymological  mean- 
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Ing,  acid  [or  amifj  bulb)  favors  the  meadow  saflFron 
( Colchicum  autumnale),  a  plant  with  a  bulb-Hke  root- 
stock  much  used  in  medicine.  Mr.  Hougliton  says 
the  narcissus  and  the  lily  {Li/iuin  candidum)  would 
be  in  blossom  together  in  the  early  spring,  while  the 
Colchicum  aufumnale  is  an  autumn  plant.  Chateau- 
briand mentions  the  narcissus  as  growing  in  the 
plain  of  Sharon. — 2.  Gr.  rhodon  (Wis.  ii.  8  ;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  14,  x.xxix.  13,  1.  8).  Roses  (genus  Rom  of 
botanists)  are  greatly  prized  in  the  East,  especially 
for  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which  is  in  much  re- 
quest. Dr.  Hojker  observed  seven  species  of  wild 
roses  in  Syria.  The  hundred-leaved  rose  {Rosa  cen- 
t'fo'ia)  and  damask  rose  (Rosa  Damasceua)  are  cul- 
tivated everywhere,  and  are  very  fragrant.  The  so- 
called  "  Rose  of  Jericho  "  is  a  small  cruciferous  an- 
nual plant  {Anastatica  Hierochurdica),  bearing  small 
white  flowers,  not  uncommon  in  sandy  soil  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.     Palestine,  Botanv. 

Kosh  (Heb.  head,  chief).  1,  lu  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
Rosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  but 
the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  probably 
"Ehi  and  Rosh"  i.s  a  corruption  of  "Ahiram." — 2. 
Gall  2  (Deut.  xxix.  18  marg.).— 3.  The  Heb.  Roah, 
translated  "  chief"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  3, 
xxxix.  1,  is  by  the  LXX.,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Fairbiiirn,  Stanley,  &c.,  regarded  as  a  proper  name. 
Fairbairn  translates  the  words  in  xxxviii.  2,  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  thus :  "  Gog,  of  the 
land  of  Magog,  prince  of  Rosh  (or  Rhos),  Meshech, 
and  Tubal."  Gesenius  considers  it  beyond  doubt 
that  by  Rosh  is  intended  the  tribe  on  the  N.  of  the 
Taurus,  so  called  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  Rha, 
or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  have 
the  first  trace  of  the  Russ  or  Russian  nation.  The 
name  prob.ibly  =  Rasses,  in  Jd.  ii.  23. 

Ros'in  —  the  resin  or  residuum  of  turpentine  after 
distillation.  1.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  17  the  A.  V.  marg.  has 
"  rosin,"  but  the  text  "  balm." — 2.  In  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children  (23),  the  servants  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  are  said  to  have  "  ceased  not  to  make  the 
oven  hot  with  rosin  (properly  naphtha,  so  Mr. 
Wright,  with  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac), 
pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."     Slime. 

Kn'bles,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  plurals 
peniyim,  peninim,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  uncer- 
tainty (Job  xxviii.  18  ;  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii.  11,  xx.  15, 
xxxi.  10 ;  Lam.  iv.  7).  In  Lam.  iv.  7  the  A.  V.  has 
"Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were 
whiter  tlian  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body 
than  rubies."  A.  Boote  (and  so  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst)  supposed  "  coral  "  to  be  intended. 
Bochart  (with  wliom  Mr.  Houghton  and  Rosen- 
miiller  agree)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  term  de- 
notes pearls,  and  supposes  the  "  ruddy "  =  bright 
in  color,  or  of  a  reddish  thige.  (Pearl.)  The  ruby 
is  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  be  =  Heb.  cadcod,  trans- 
lated ''  AGATE  "  in  Is.  liv.  12  and  Ez.  xxvii.  16.  The 
common  ruby  of  jewelry  or  spinel  ruby  is  a  red 
variety  of  spinel,  a  compound  usually  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  alumina,  found  in  octahedrons.  The 
oriental  ruby  is  red  sapphire. 

*  Rod  der.     Ship. 

Rne  (Gr.  peganon),  in  Lk.  xi.  42  only,  is  doubtless 
the  common  garden  rue  {Ruta  graveolens),  a  shrubby 
plant  about  two  feet  high,  of  strong  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  powerful  odor,  anciently  used  both  as  a 
condiment  and  as  a  medicine.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Has- 
selquist  on  Mount  Tabor.     The  Talmud  enumerates 


rue  among  kitchen-herbs,  and  considers  it  free  of 
tithe,  as  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our  Lord's 
time,  however,  rue  was  doubtless  a  garden-plant, 
and  therefore  tithable.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
used  by  the  priests  to  sprinkle  holy  water,  and  was 
called  herb  of  grace. 

Rn'fns  (L.  red,  reddish),  mentioned  in  Mk.  xv.  21 
with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of  Simon  6  the  Cyrenian  (Lk. 
xxiii.  26).  Again,  in  Kom.  xvi.  13,  the  Apostle  Paul 
salutes  Rufus  "  chosen  in  the  Lord."  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  this  Rufus  =  the  one  to  whom 
Mark  refers.  Yet  Rufus  was  not  an  uncommon 
name,  and  possibly,  therefore,  Mark  and  Paul  may 
have  had  in  view  different  individuals. 

Rn-ba'mall  (Heb.  pitied,  compassionated,  Ges.),  iu 
A.  V.  margin  "having  obtained  mercy  "  (Hos.  ii.  1). 
Tlie  name,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-ruhamah,  sym- 
bolical, and  as  that  was  given  to  the  daughter  of 
HosEA,  to  denote  that  God's  mercy  was  turned  away 
from  Israel,  so  the  name  Ruhamah  is  addressed  to 
the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote  that  they  were 
still  the  objects  of  His  love  and  tender  compassion. 

*  Rn'lert  Duke;  Governor;  Judge;  King; 
Prince ;  Synagogue. 

Rn'mah  (Heb.  loft</,  Ges.),  the  place  to  which  be- 
longed Pedaiah,  the  father  of  King  Jehoiakim's 
mother  (2  K.  xxiii.  36  only),  possibly  =  Arumah, 
near  Shcchem.  Mr.  Grove  supposes  rather  that 
Rumah  =:  Dumah,  near  Hebron.  Van  de  Velde 
(ii.  303)  identifies  Arumah  with  the  ruin  el-Arma 
or  el-Orma,  on  a  hill  about  five  miles  S.  E.  of 
Shechem.  Some  make  Rumah  =  the  Rumah  in 
Galilee  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  21),  which  was 
probably  (so  Ritter,  Robinson,  Thomson)  at  Rumeh, 
a  ruin  on  a  hill  about  seven  miles  N.  of  Nazareth. 

*  Rnn'ner.    Footman  2  ;  Guard  2 ;  Post,  II. 
Rushi     Reed. 

Rust  is  the  A.  V.  translation  in  Mat.  v.  19,  20,  of 
the  Gr.  brosis,  which  joined  with  "  moth  "  has  by 
some  been  understood  to  denote  the  larva  of  some 
moth  injurious  to  corn,  as  the  Tinea  granella;  but 
probably  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Lange,  &c.)  refers 
in  a  general  sense  to  any  corrupting  and  destroying 
substance  that  may  attack  treasures  of  any  kind 
long  undisturbed.  The  Vulgate,  with  Robinson 
{N.  T.  Lex.),  and  the  A.  V.  renders  "rust."  In 
Jas.  V.  3  "  rust "  is  the  translation  of  Gr.  ios,  which 
here  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  —  the  tarnish  which  over- 
spreads silver  rather  than  "  rust,"  which  now  = 
oxide  of  iron. 

Roth  (Heb.  female  friend,  Ges.),  a  Moabitish 
woman,  the  wife,  first,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz, 
and  by  him  mother  of  Obed  ;  ancestress  of  David 
and  of  Christ ;  one  of  the  four  women  named  by 
Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Ru.  i.-iv. ; 
Mat.  i.  5).  A  severe  famine  in  Judah  induced  Elim- 
elech,  of  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the 
land  of  Moab,  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons, 
Mahlon  and  Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
Naomi,  now  a  childless  widow,  having  heard  that 
there  was  plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved  to  return 
to  Bethlehem,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth, 
attached  to  the  mother,  land,  and  religion  of  her 
deceased  husband,  returned  with  her.  They  arrived 
at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley  har- 
vest, and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean,  chanced  to 
go  into  the  field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  man,  and  near 
kinsman  of  her  father-in-law  Elimelech.  Upon 
learning  who  the  stranger  was,  Boaz,  already  ac- 
quainted with  her  reputation  for  kindness  and  vir- 
tue, treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  re- 
spect, and  sent  her  home  laden  with  com  which  she 
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had  gleaned.  Encouraged  by  this  incident,  Naomi 
instructed  Ruth  to  claim  at  the  hand  of  Boaz  that 
he  should  perform  the  part  of  her  husband's  near 
kinsman,  by  purchasing  the  inheritance  of  Elime- 
iech,  and  taking  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  there  was 
a  nearer  kinsman  than  Boaz,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  the  option  of  redeeming  the  in- 
heritance for  himself.  He,  however,  declined,  fear- 
ing to  mar  his  own  inheritance.  Upon  which,  with 
all  due  solemnity,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife, 
amidst  the  blessings  and  congratulations  of  their 
neighbors.     Marriage;  Ruth,  the  Book  of. 

*  Kith,  the  Book  of,  contains  the  history  of  Rcth 
the  Moabitess.  Its  canonicity  is  unquestioned.  It 
is  generally  undci-stood  that  the  ancient  Jews  reck- 
oned it  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges ;  but  in  our 
Hebrew  Bibles  it  is  arrayed  in  the  Hagiographa,  be- 
tween Canticles  and  Lamentations.  (Bible  ;  Canon  ; 
Inspiration  ;  Old  Testament.)  The  date  and  au- 
thorship are  unknown.  The  Talmud  and  most 
writers  ascribe  it  to  Samuel ;  some  have  ascribed  it 
to  Hezekiah,  Ezra,  &c.  Prof.  Weir  (in  Fairbairn) 
supposes  the  events  occurred  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  priesthood  of  Eli,  but  were  not  committed  to 
writing  till  some  time  afterward  under  the  monarchy. 
The  genealogy  in  ch.  iv.  18-22  is  more  commonly 
regarded  as  incomplete,  though  Usher  and  others 
have  supposed  that  David's  ancestors,  as  persons  of 
preeminent  piety,  were  divinely  favored  with  un- 
usual length  of  life.  "  The  scope  of  the  book  is  to  set 
forth  the  origin  of  David  historically  and  genealogi- 
cally, showing  how  a  heathen,  belonging  to  a  people 
80  hostile  to  the  theocracy  as  tlie  Moabites,  was 
honored  to  become  the  progenitor  of  the  great  and 
pious  King  David,  because  she  placed  unlimited  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  sought  protection  from  the  God  of 
Israel"  (Davidson,  with  Umbreit,  &c.).  Prof.  Bush 
(in  Kitto)  thinks  the  leading  design  of  the  book  was 
"  to  preintimate,  by  the  recorded  adoption  of  a  Gen- 
tile woman  into  the  family  from  which  Christ  was  to 
derive  His  origin,  the  final  reception  of  the  Gentile 
nations  into  the  true  Church,  as  fellow-heirs  of  the 
salvation  of  the  Gospel."  "  The  picture  given  of  do- 
mestic life  is  attractive  and  graphic,  not  merely  or 
chiefly  because  of  the  writer's  ability  to  place  his 
theme  in  so  good  a  light,  but  because  he  narrates  an 
episode  of  domestic  life  beautiful  in  itself,  which  had 
really  happened  "  (Davidson's  Text  of  the  O.  T.  con- 
sidered, 655). 

Rye  (Heh.  cuMemeth)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32  and  Is. 
xxviii.  25 :  in  the  latter  the  margin  reads  "  spelt" 
In  Ez.  iv.  9  the  text  has  "  fitches,"  and  the  margin 
"  spelt."  Some  authorities  maintain  that  the  He- 
brew denotes  fitches,  others  oats,  and  others  rye. 
f\;lsius  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  "  spelt "  is 
intended  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Dr.  Hamilton  [in 
Fairbairn],  Gesenius,  J.  A.  Alexander,  &c.).  Rye 
(Secale  cereale)  is  a  well-known  cereal  plant,  more 
hardy  than  wheat,  the  principal  cultivated  grain  of 
a  large  part  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  but  prob- 
ably not  cultivated  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early 
times,  whereas  spelt  has  been  long  cultivated  and 
held  in  high  esteem  in  the  East.  "  Spelt "  ( Triti- 
cum  Spella)  differs  but  slightly  from  our  common 
wheat  ( Tritiatm  vnlgare).  There  are  three  kinds 
of  8[)elt,  viz.  Trilicum  Spella,  Tritiatm  dicoccum, 
(Rice  wheat),  and  Triticum  monococcum.     Food. 
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*  Sa-barh'thft'iii.    Eli,  eli,  lama  sabachthani. 

Sab'a-oth,  or  Sa-ba'otb  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below),  the 
Lord  of.  This  name  is  found  in  the  English  Bible 
twice  (Rom.  ix.  29  ;  Jas.  v.  4).  Sabaoth  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  plural  tsibdoth  =  "  armies," 
which  occurs  in  the  oft-repeated  formula  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  by  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  "  Lord 
God  of  hosts."  Mr.  Grove  thinks  that  in  the  mouth 
and  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  "  the  Lord  of 
hosts  "  was  the  leader  and  commander  of  the  armies 
of  the  nation,  who  "went  forth  with  them"  (Pg. 
xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  victory  over  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  and  other  false  gods ; 
but  Gesenius,  Fairbairn,  VV.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto  t, 
and  most  scholars  make  "  hosts  "  here  =  the  angels 
and  powers  of  heaven  (comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  2,  3 ;  Josh, 
v.  14;  Ps.  ciii.  21,  cxlviii.  2;  Dan.  viii.  10,  11).    Je- 

HOVAH. 

Sa'bat  (fr.  Gr.).  1,  Ancestor  of  certain  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1 
Esd.  v.  34);  not  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.— 2.  Sebat 
(1  Mc.  xvi.  14).     Month. 

Sab-a-te'as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Sbabbethai  (1  Esd.  ix.  48; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

Sab'a-tHS  (fr.  Gr.)  =r  Zabad  (1  Esd.  ix.  28;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  27). 

Sab'ban  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Binnui  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  63; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

Sab'bath  (Ileb.  shabbdth,  a  daji  of  rest,  from 
shdbath,  to  cease  to  do,  to  rest ;  Gr.  sabbaion,  fr.  Heb.). 
The  name  Sabbath  is  applied  to  divers  great  festi- 
vals (Lev.  xxiii. ;  Passover),  but  principally  and 
usually  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  strict 
observance  of  which  is  enforced  not  merely  in  the 
general  Mosaic  code  (Law  of  Moses),  but  in  the 
Decalogue  itself  (Ten  Commandments).  The  first 
Scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  though  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the 
close  of  the  record  of  the  six  days'  creation.  And 
hence  it  is  frequently  argued  that  the  institution  is 
as  old  as  mankind,  and  is  consequently  of  universal 
concern  and  obligation  (see  below).  In  Ex.  xvi.  23- 
29  we  find  the  first  incontrovertible  institution  of 
the  day,  as  one  given  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the 
children  of  Israel.  Shortly  afterward  it  was  re- 
enacted  in  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Many  of  the 
Rabbis  date  the  institution  from  the  incident  record- 
ed in  Ex.  XV.  25.  This,  however,  seems  to  want 
foundation  (comp.  26).  The  words  in  ch.  xvi.  in 
connection  with  the  gathering  of  manna  are  not  in 
themselves  enough  to  indicate  whether  such  institu- 
tion was  altogether  a  novelty,  or  referred  to  a  dajr 
the  sanctity  of  which  was  already  known  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.  There  is  plausibility  certainly 
in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  the  day  was  already 
known,  and  in  some  measure  observed  as  holy,  but 
that  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  work  was  first  given 
then,  and  shortly  afterward  more  explicitly  imposed 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment.  There  it  is  distinctly 
set  forth,  and  extended  to  the  whole  of  an  Israelite's 
household,  his  son  and  his  daughter,  his  servants, 
male  and  female,  his  ox  and  his  ass,  and  the  stranoeb 
within  his  gates.  Penalties  and  provisions  in  other 
parts  of  the  Law  construed  the  abstinence  from 
labor  prescribed  in  the  commandment.  Isaiah  ut- 
ters solemn  warnings  against  profaning,  and  prom- 
ises large  blessings  on  the  due  observance  of,  the  day 
(Is.  Iviii.  13,  14).  In  Jeremiah's  time  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  habitual  violation  of  it  (Jer.  xvii. 
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21-27).  By  Ezekicl  (xx.  12-24)  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  is  made  foremost  among  the  national 
sins  of  the  Jews.  From  Xeh.  x.  31,  we  Icam  that 
the  people  entered  into  a  covenant  to  renew  the 
observance  of  the  Law,  in  wliich  they  pledged 
themselves  neither  to  buy  nor  sell  victuals  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  practice  was  then  not  infrequent, 
and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (xiii.  15-22)  of  the  successful 
steps  which  he  took  for  its  stoppage.  Hencefor- 
ward there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath  being 
neglected  by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mc.  i.  Il- 
ls, 39-45)  went  into  open  apostasy.  In  the  N.  T. 
we  find  the  most  marked  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  whatever  ways  the  Jew  might  en-  respecting  it, 
he  had  altogether  ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, wherever  he  went  its  observance  became  the 
most  visible  badge  of  his  nationility.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic  adversaries 
most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised. — Mr.  Garden, 
in  the  original  article  from  which  this  is  abridged, 
attempts  to  consider  and  determine  the  true  idea 
and  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Mosaic  Law  and 
as  designed  for  the  Hebrews — I.  By  considering, 
with  a  view  to  their  elimination,  the  Pharisaic  and 
Rabbinical  prohibitions.  IL  By  taking  a  survey 
of  the  general  Sabbatical  perioJs  of  Hebrew  time. 
III.  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of  Scrip- 
ture respecting  the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  observance  was  maintained  by  the  best 
Israelites. — I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that  the 
Pharisaic  and  Rabbinical  schools  invented  many 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we 
find  nothing  in  the  original  institution.  Of  these 
some  may  have  been  legitimate  enforcements  in 
detail  of  that  institution,  such  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  "sitting  in  Moses'  seat"  (Mat.  xxiii.  2, 
3)  had  a  right  to  impose.  How  a  general  law  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  particular  cases,  must  often  be 
determined  for  others  by  such  as  have  authority  to 
do  so.  To  this  class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a 
Sabbath-day's  journet.  Many,  however,  of  these 
prohibitions  were  fantastic  and  arbitrary,  in  the 
number  of  those  "  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to 
be  borne  "  which  the  later  expounders  of  the  Law 
"laid  on  men's  shoulders."  The  harmless  act  of 
the  disciples  in  the  corn-field,  and  the  beneficent 
healing  of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  the  with- 
ered hand,  were  alike  regarded  as  breaches  of  the 
Law  (Mat.  xii.  1-13  ;  Jn.  v.  10).  A  man  might 
throw  some  needful  nourishment  to  the  animal  that 
had  fallen  into  the  pit,  but  must  not  pull  him  out 
till  the  next  day.  It  was  unlawful  to  catch  a  flea 
on  the  Sabbath,  except  the  insect  were  actually 
hurting  its  assailant,  or  to  mount  into  a  tree,  lest  a 
branch  or  twig  should  be  broken  in  the  process. 
That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath  had  become 
very  general  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both 
from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts  of  His  on  that 
day,  and  from  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
18  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Phari- 
sees had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against  pleasure  of 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty  of  hos- 
pitality was  remembered.  It  was  usual  for  the  rich 
to  give  a  feast  on  that  day ;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance on  such  a  feast,  and  making  it  the  occasion  of 
putting  forth  His  rules  for  the  demeanor  of  guests, 
and  for  the  right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that  the 
gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were  not 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  Sabbath.  It  was  thought  right  that  the  meats, 
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though  cold,  should  be  of  the  best  and  choicest,  nor 
might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  for  a  fast.  Such  are 
the  inferences  to  which  we  are  brought  by  our 
Lord's  words  concerning,  and  works  on,  the  sacred 
day.  The  declaration  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed  as 
though  our  Lord  held  Himself  free  from  the  Law 
respecting  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  words,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,"  &c.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference  (Mk.  ii.  27, 
28).  If,  then,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law  (Mat.  v.  17),  did  thus  protest 
against  the  Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  rules  respect- 
ing the  Sabbath,  we  are  supplied  by  this  protest 
with  a  large  negative  view  of  that  ordinance.  The 
acts  condemned  by  the  Pharisees  were  not  violations 
of  it. — II.  The  Sabbath  was  the  keynote  to  a  scale 
of  Sabbatical  observance — consisting  of  itself,  the 
seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  As  each  seventh  day  was  sacred,  so  was 
each  seventh  month,  and  seventh  year.  (Festivals  ; 
NcMBER.)  The  seventh  month  opened  with  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  Feast  of  Tabernacles — the  last  named  being  the 
most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.  (Atonement,  Day 
OF ;  Tabernacles,  Feast  of  ;  Trumpets,  Feast  of.) 
The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical  Year  are  very  precise. 
As  labor  was  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day,  so  the 
land  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And  as  each 
forty-ninth  year  wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks  of 
years,  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in,  "  the 
year  of  Jubilee."  In  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  the  Sabbat- 
ical year  is  placed  in  close  connection  with  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 
scribed are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  re- 
newed proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
aim  of  the  two  institutions,  as  here  exhibited,  is  emi- 
nently a  beneficent  one.  To  give  rights  to  classes 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  without  such,  to 
the  bondman  and  bondmaid,  nay,  to  the  beast  of 
the  field,  is  viewed  here  as  their  main  end.  "  The 
stranger,"  too,  is  comprehended  in  the  benefit  (com- 
pare also  Lev.  xxv,  2-7).  One  great  aim  of  both 
the  Sabbath-day  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  clearly 
was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from  the  thought  of  abso- 
lute ownership  of  any  thing.  The  year  of  Jubilee 
must  be  regarded  as  completing  this  Sabbatical 
Scale. — III.  AVe  must  consider  the  actual  enact- 
ments of  Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day.  We 
commence  our  inquiry  with  the  institution  of  it  in 
the  wilderness,  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of 
manna  (Ex.  xvi.  23).  The  prohibition  to  gather  the 
manna  on  the  Sabbath  is  accompanied  by  one  to 
bake  or  to  seethe  on  that  day.  The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment gives  us  but  the  generality,  "  all  manner 
of  work,"  and  we  are  left  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
the  particular  application  of  the  general  principle. 
That  general  principle  in  itself,  however,  obviously 
embraces  an  abstinence  from  worldly  labor  or  occu- 
pation, and  from  enforcing  such  on  servants  or  de- 
pendents, or  on  the  stranger.  By  him  is  most  prob- 
ably meant  the  partial  proselyte  (but  see  Proselyte 
and  Stranger).  The  naming  him  therefore  in  the 
commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole  principle, 
and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  beneficent  privilege 
for  all  who  came  within  it.  It  gave  rights  to  the 
slave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and 
the  ass.  This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of  it 
in  Deut  v.  12-15 — "that  thy  bondman  and  thy 
bondwoman  may  rest  as  well  as  thou,"  &c    But  al- 
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though  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain  that  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  commandment  was  to 
possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  privilege,  yet  does 
the  original  proclamation  of  it  in  Exodus  place  it 
on  a  ground  which,  closely  connected  no  doubt  with 
these  others,  is  yet  higher  and  more  comprehensive. 
The  divine  method  of  working  and  rest  is  there  pro- 
posed to  man  as  the  model  after  which  he  is  to  work 
and  to  rest  Time,  then,  presents  a  perfect  whole,  is, 
then,  well  rounded  and  entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into 
a  week,  modelled  on  the  six  days  of  creation  and 
their  following  Sabbath.  Six  days'  work  and  the 
seventh  day's  rest  conform  the  life  of  man  to  the 
method  of  his  Creator.  In  distributing  his  life  thus, 
man  may  look  up  to  God  as  his  Archetype.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting 
one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  and  enforces  the  six  day's  work  as  much  as 
the  seventh  day's  rest.  This  higher  ground  of  ob- 
servance was  felt  to  invest  the  Sabbath  with  a 
theological  character,  and  rendered  it  the  great  wit- 
ness for  faith  in  a  personal  and  creating  God.  Hence 
its  supremacy  over  all  the  Law,  being  sometimes 
taken  as  the  representative  of  it  all  (Neh.  ix.  14). — 
In  all  this,  however,  wc  have  but  an  assertion  of  the 
general  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  must 
seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the  details 
wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought  out. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forbidden  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
The  terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly 
enough  the  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated. 
They  are  servile  work  (A.  Y.  "  labor  ")  and  biisiness 
(A.  V.  "  work  ").  The  Pentateuch  presents  us  with 
but  three  applications  of  the  general  principle — not 
to  go  out  of  the  camp  (i.  e.  to  gather  manna),  not  to 
light  a  fire  in  any  house,  not  to  gather  sticks  (Ex. 
xvL  29,  XXXV.  3 ;  Num.  x%-.  32-36).  The  reference 
of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us  no  details  (Is.  Ivi. 
l-Y,  Iviii.  13,  14).  Those  in  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah 
show  that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying  such, 
were  equally  profanations  of  the  day.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  to  engage  the  enemy  on 
the  Sabbath  was  considered  unlawful  before  the 
Captivity.  At  a  subsequent  period  we  know  (1  Mc. 
ii.  34-38)  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on  with 
most  calamitous  effects.  These  effects  led  Matta- 
thias  and  his  friends  to  determine  that  action  in  self- 
defence  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  initiatory  attack 
unlawful  (ii.  41).  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many  other 
scruples,  proved  a  convenience,  and  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire  the  Jews  procured  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  by  means  of  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  its  evils.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey,  as  well  as  in  the  final  one  by  Titus,  the 
Romans  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  abstaining  from 
attack,  prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath,  without  moles- 
tation from  the  enemy,  such  works  as  enabled  them 
to  renew  the  assault  with  increased  resources.  So 
far  therefore  as  the  negative  side  of  Sabbatical  ob- 
servance is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  servile 
labor,  whether  that  of  slaves  or  of  hired  ser^'ants, 
and  all  worldly  business  on  the  part  of  masters,  was 
suspended  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  was  a  com- 
mon right  to  rest  and  be  refreshed,  possessed  by  all 
classes  in  the  Hebrew  community.  It  was  thus,  us  we 
have  urged,  a  beneficent  institution. — We  must  now 
quit  the  negative  for  thi'  positive  side  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  the  first  place,  we  leai-n  from  the  Penta- 
teuch that  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were 
both  doubled  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  tlie  fresh 


'  shew-bread  was  then  baked,  and  substituted  on  the 
;  Table  for  that  of  the  previous  week.     And  this  at 
I  once  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  negative  rules, 
!  proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &c.,  did  not  ap- 
!  ply  to  the  rites  of  religion.     It  became  a  saying  th&t 
I  there  vast  no  Sabbath  itt  holy  things  (compare  Mat. 
xii.  5).     Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  offerings 
were  not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this 
I  doubtless  came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that  day, 
j  which  were  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour's  attendance 
j  on  one  such  (Lk.  xiv.  1  ff.).     It  was,  we  may  be 
'  pretty  sure,  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  a 
I  religious  act.     All  around  the  giver,  the  poor  as  well 
as  others,  were  admitted  to  it.     We  have  no  ground 
I  for  supposing  that  any  thing  like  the  didactic  insti- 
j  tutions  of  the  synagogce  formed  part  of  the  origi- 
]  nal  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     But  from  an  early 
period,  if  not,  as  is  most  probable,  from  the  very  in- 
I  stitution,  occupation  with  holy  themes  was  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath.   It  would  SI  em  to  have  been  an  habitual  prac- 
tice to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  day,  in  order,  it 
must  be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching  (2  K.  iv. 
23).     Certain  Psalms  too  (e.  g.  Ps.  xcii.)  were  com- 
posed for  the  Sabbath,  and  probably  used  in  private 
as  well  as  in  the  Tabernacle.     At  a  later  period  we 
come  upon  precepts  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  mind 
should  be  uplifted  to   high    and  holy  themes— to 
God,  His  character,  His  revelations  of  Himself,  His 
mighty  works.     Still  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not  of  restric- 
tion, but  of  freedom  and  of  joy.     Such  indeed  would 
seem,  from  Neh.  viii.  9-12,  to  have  been  e.^^ential  to 
the  notion  of  a  holy  day.   We  have  pointed  out  that 
pleasure,  as  such,  was  never  considered  by  the  Jews 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.    We  have  seen,  then,  that, 
for  whomsoever  else  the  provision  was  intended,  the 
chosen  race  were  in  possession  of  an  ordinance, 
whereby  neither  a  man's   time   nor  his  property 
could  be  considered  absolutely  his  own,  the  seventh 
of  each  week  being  holy  to  God,  and  dedicated  to 
rest  after  the  pattern   of  God's  rest,  and  giving 
equal  rights  to  all.     We  have  also  seen  that  this 
provision  was  the  tonic  to  a  chord  of  Sabbatical  ob- 
servance, through  which  the  same  great  principles 
of  God's  claim  and  society's,  on  every  man's  time 
and  every  man's  property,  were  extended  and  devel- 
oped.    Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they 
were  per..istently  observed.     But  no  doubt  exists 
that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  always  p;irtially,  and 
in  the  Pharisaic  and  subsequent  times  very  strictly, 
however  mistakenly,  obser^'cd. — We  have  hitherto 
viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  Mosaic  ordinance. 
It  remains  to  ask  (A.)  whether  there  be  indicatioiu 
of  its  having  been  previously  known  and  observed; 
and,  (B.)  whether  it  have  a  universal  scojie  and 
authority  over  all  men.    (A.)  The  first  and  chief  ar- 
gument of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was 
known  before  Moses,  is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen. 
it  2,  3.     This  is  considered  to  represent  it  as  coeval 
with  man,  being  instituted  at  the  Creation.    But  we 
have  no  materials  for  ascertaining,  or  even  conjec- 
turing, which  was  put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the 
Creation,  or  the  Fourth  Commandment.     Gen.  iv.  8 
reads — "  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass 
that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  of- 
fering unto  the  Lord."     The  words  rendered  "  in 
process  of  time "  mean  literally  "  at  the  end  of 
!  days"  (margin),  and  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
they  designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the 
end  of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.   Again, 
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the  division  of  time  into  weeks  seems  recognized  in 
Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel — "  Fulfil  her  week  " 
(Gen.  xxix.  27,  28).     Lastly,  the  opening  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  the  injunction  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath-day,"  is  appealed  to  as  proof  that  that 
day  was  already  known.     It  is  easy  (so  Mr.  Garden, 
but  sec  note  '  below)  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a 
precarious  foundation  on  which  to  build.     It  is  not 
clear  that  the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed 
division  of  time  of  any  sort.     Those  in  Gen.  xxix. 
obviously  do,  but  carry  us  no  further  than  proving 
that  the  week  was  known  and  recognized  by  Jacob 
and  Laban,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the 
case  of  time  so  divided,  sacred  rites  would  prob- 
ably be  celebrated  on  a  fixed  and  statedly-recurring 
day.      The  argument  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
weekly  division  of  time  would  require  a  greater  ap- 
proach to  universality  in  such  practice  than  the  facts 
exhibit,  to  make  it  a  'cogent  one.     The  injunction 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  reniPiuber  the  Sab- 
bath-day may  refer  only  to  its  previous  institution 
in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  manna,  or  may 
be  but  the  natural  precept  to  keep  in  mind  the  rule 
about  to  be  delivered :  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
plexity of  the  Israelites  respecting  the  double  sup- 
ply of  manna  on  the  sixth  (Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  Sabbath  for  which  such  extra  supply 
was  designed  was  not  then  known  to  them.     More- 
over, the  language  of  Ez.  xx.  seems  to  designate  it 
as  an  ordinance  distinctively  Hebrew  and  Mosaic. 
We  cannot,  then,  from  the  uncertain  notices  which 
we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the  weekly  division 
of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites  and  others  be- 
fore the  Law  of  Moses.*   (Week.) — (B.)  But  to  come 
to  our  second   question,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no  older  than  Moses, 
its  scope  and  obligation  are  limited  to  Israel,  and 
that  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete  enactments 
of  the  Levitical  Law.     That  Law  contains  two  ele- 
ments, the  code  of  a  particular  nation,  and  com- 
mandments  of   human    and    universal    character. 
(Law   of   Moses.)     To   which    class  belongs   the 
Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question  which 
will  soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which  does  not 
appear  hard  to  settle.     Meanwhile,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  case  as  exhibited  by  Scripture.     And  here 
we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  forms  part  of  the 
Decalogue,  which  has  a  rank  and  authority  above  the 
other  enactments   of  the   Law  (Mat.  xix.   17-19; 
Bom.  xiii.  8,  9  ;  Eph.  vi.  2,  3).     In  some  way,  there-  | 
fore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an  authority  i 
over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by.  Christians,  though  i 
whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large  spiritual 
flense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still  remains,  i 
The  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath   presented  { 


'  The  argament  for  the  pre-Mosaic  institution  of  the  | 
Sabbath  may  be  stated  more  cogently  thus:  The  Israel-  : 
ites.  like  all  the  nations  around  them,  were  familiar  with 
the  WEEK  as  a  division  of  time  :  Moses,  when  giving  an  ; 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  declared  that  God  ! 
rested  on  the  seventh  dav  and  blessed  and  sanctified  it ;  ' 
and  still  farther.  God  Himself  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, after  speaking  of  the  Sabbath  just  as  if  it  was 
something  previously  known  the  observance  of  which  was 
enforced,  "Remember  the  Sabbath -day  to  keep  it  holy,"  I 
subjoins  as  the  reason,  "For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  | 
heaven  and  earth,  the  eea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  i 
rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Sabbath-day.  and  hallowed  it."    The  natural  conclusion 
from  these  facts  is.  that  God  instituted  the  Sabbath  in 
Panulise  for  the  human  race — a  conclusion  coincident  with  \ 
the  language  ol  our  Saviour,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
"AN."  not  for  Israelites  or  Jews  only,  but  for  man  as  man 
(Mk.  ii.  -ri). 


by  the  N.  T.  are  (1.)  the  frequent  reference  to  it  in 
I  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  (2.)  the  silence  of  the  Epis- 
j  ties,  except  one  place  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  where  its  re- 
peal would  seem  to  be  asserted,  and  perhaps  one 
other  (Heb.  iv.  9).     (1.)  The  references  to  it  in  the 
four  Gospels  are  numerous.     We  have  already  seen 
the  high  position  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  the  strange  code  of  prohibitions  which 
they  put  forth  in  connection  with  it  (see  I.  above). 
Consequently  no  part  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  and 
practice  seems  to  have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly 
watched  as  that  which  related  to  the  Sabbath.     We 
have  already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against 
which  both  His  teaching  and  practice  were  directed ; 
and  His  two  pregnant  declarations,  "  The  Sabbath 
j  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  (Mk.  ii. 
27),  and  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  ' 
I  (Jn.  V.  17),  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sab- 
j  bath  as  human  and  universal.     The  former  sets  it 
i  forth  as  a  privilege   and   a   blessing.      The  latter 
i  wonderfully  exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it  to 
I  God  as  its  archetype.     (2.)  The  Epistles,  it  must  be 
{  admitted,  with  the  exception  of  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  and 
perhaps  Heb.  iv.  9,  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
I  Sabbath.      No  rules  for  its   observance  are   ever 
i  given  by  the  apostles — its  violation  is  never   de- 
j  nounced  by  them.  Sabbath-breakers  are  never  in- 
I  eluded  in  any  list  of  offenders.      Col.   ii.   16,   17 
seems  (so  Mr.  Garden,  but  see  note  ^)  a  far  stronger 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  than  is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv. 
9  (A.  V.  "  rest,"  margin  "  keeping  of  a  Sabbath  ") 
for  its  continuance ;  and  while  the  first  day  of  the 

'  The  apostle  says  (Col.  ii.  16, 17)— "Let  no  man,  there- 
fore, jud^  you  in  meat,  or  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy 
day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days :  which 
are  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come :  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ."  He  had  been  speaking  of  "  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to 
us  ; "  and  here  he  enumerates  the  ceremonial  ordinances 
respecting  food  and  drink  and  festivals",  the  term  '•  Sab- 
batli-days"  here  in  the  plural  ("holy  day"  and  "new 
moon  "being  in  the  singular)  naturally  including  other 
holy  days  (e.  g.  the  first,  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  tweiity-sec- 
ond  days  of  the  seventh  month,  compare  Lev.  xxiii.  24, 
32;  39)  besides  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  These  were 
"  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  tj-pcs  of  which  Christ 
was  the  "bo3y"  or  fulfllment,  "carnal  ordinances  im- 
posed until  the  time  of  reformation  "  (Heb.  ix.  10».  Chris- 
tians might  discontinue  keepinsr  these  and  all  similar  days 
without  disobedience  to  Goa.  Now,  if  there  were  conten- 
tions among  the  Colossians  in  respect  to  observing  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  of  holy  rest,  as  was  per- 
haps the  case,  the  apostle  might  properly,  as  the  first  day 
of  the  week  (Lord's  Day)  was  undoubtedly  observed  by 
the  early  Christians,  add  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath  to  the  catalogue  of  bur- 
densome ordinances,  without  interfering  at  all  with  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  plainly  distinguishes  "  the 
Sabbath-day"  as  an  institution  ft-om  "the  seventh  day" 
of  the  week  on  which  the  Israelites  observed  it.  The  &on 
of  Man  as  "Lord  of  the  Sabbath"  (Mk.  ii.  28)  miirlit 
chanare  it  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first ;  and  then  the 
sanctiflcation  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath  might  be 
gradually  discontinued  without  takinsr  away  the  Sabbath 
or  setting  aside  the  Fourth  Commandment.  The  per- 
petual obligation  of  the  Sabbath  is  argued — (1.)  From  its 
adaptation  to  the  physical  and  moral  nature  of  man,  and 
its  necessity  for  the  promotion  of  his  hishcst  well-being. 
Mankind  must  have  a  Sabbath,  or  be  morally  and  physically 
dearaded.— (2.)  From  its  having  been  instituted  by  God  for 
mankind.  Whether  institutea  by  God  in  Paradise  or  not 
(see  note  '),  the  reason  for  its  institution  as  given  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment  (which  reason  is  not  inconsistent 
with,  but  only  supplemented  by.  another  in  Deut.  v.  15 
peculiar  to  the  Israelites)  is  one  which  applies  to  the  whole 
race  of  man.— (3.)  From  the  manifest  favor  with  which 
God  has  always  regarded  it.  Both  under  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation and  the  New  the  Sabbath  has  been  a  delight  to 
God  and  His  people;  it  has  been  "the  holj-  of  ihc  Lord, 
honorable"  (Is.  Iviii.  13).  God  has  made  it  a  blessing, 
spiritually  as  well  as  temporally,  to  all  who  have  heartily 
and  Mthfully  observed  it. 
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week  is  more  than  once  referred  to  as  one  of  reli- 
gious observance,  it  is  never  identified  witli  tlie  Sab- 
batii.  When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  whole  carried  in  the  same  direction.  The  sev- 
enth day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be  ob- 
served ;  but  not  as  obligatory  on  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Jews.  Again,  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  the  majority  of  Christians  in  the 
first  ages,  so  connected  were  they  with  persecuting 
heathen  masters,  fathers,  and  neighbors.  When  the 
early  Fathers  speak  of  the  Lord's  Day,  they  some- 
times, perhaps,  by  comparing,  connect  it  with  the 
Sabbath ;  but  we  have  never  found  a  passage,  pre- 
vious to  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  prohibitory 
of  any  work  or  occupation  on  the  former,  and  any 
such,  did  it  exist,  would  have  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure nugatory,  for  the  reasons  just  alleged.  After 
Constantine  things  become  diflFerent  at  once.  His 
celebrated  edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings 
on  the  Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish 
to  give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honor 
as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather  than 
by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment; but  it  was  followed  by  several  which 
extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  occupations, 
and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held  innocent  on 
ordinary  days.  Bnt  it  was  surely  impossible  to  ob- 
serve both  the  Lord's  Day,  as  was  done  by  Chris- 
tians after  Constantine,  and  to  read  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment without  connecting  the  two ;  and,  seeing 
that  such  was  to  be  the  practice  of  the  developed 
Church,  we  can  understand  how  the  silence  of  the 
N.  T.  Epistles,  and  even  the  strong  words  of  St. 
Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do  not  impair  the  human  and 
universal  scope  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  ex- 
hibited so  strongly  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law, 
and  in  the  teaching  respecting  it  of  Him  who  came 
not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  (Mat.  v.  17). 
In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would  pre- 
sent itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in  its 
distinctively  Christian  character  (Lord's  Day),  than 
in  connection  with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West 
the  seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a 
fast,  and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre 
throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therefore 
would  not  obscure  the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refreshment.  An  ex- 
position which  has  been  given  of  Heb.  iv.  8-10,  by 
Owen  and  Wardlaw,  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the 
view  just  suggested.  Ver.  9  is,  "there  remaineth 
therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God."  Now,  it  is 
important  that  throughout  the  passage  the  Greek 
word  for  "  rest "  is  kntajMusis,  and  that  in  the  words 
just  quoted  it  is  changed  into  nabbatisruoa,  which 
certainly  means  the  keejnng  of  rest,  the  act  of  sab- 
batizing  rather  than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has 
accordingly  been  suggested  that  those  words  are 
not  the  author's  conclusion — which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  form  of  thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which 
have  believed  do  enter  into  rest  " — but  a  parenthesis 
to  the  effect  that  "  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Chris- 
tian community,  there  remaineth,  there  is  lift,  a  Sab- 
bathiiiff,  the  great  change  that  has  pa.«scd  upon 
them  and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the 
Rest  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope  for 
and  justifying  the  practice.     The  objections,  how- 


ever, to  this  exposition  are  many  and  great,  and  most 
commentators  regard  the  passage  as  having  no  ref- 
erence to  the  weekly  Sabbath. — The  Gr.  sabbaton,  or 
pi.  sabbata,  sometimes  =  "  week  "  in  the  N.  T.,  i.  e. 
(so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  the  interval  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  (Mat.  xxviii.  1;  Mk.  xvi.  2,  9;  Lk.  xviii. 
12,  xxiv.  1;  Jn.  xx.  1,  19;  Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
2).  "  The  second  Sabbath  after  the  first "  (Lk.  vi. 
1,  literally  the  second-first  Sabbath)  =  the  first  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  day  (Sabbath)  of  unleavened 
bread  connected  with  the  passover  (Robinson, 
I  Doddridge,  Jahn,  &c.) ;  or  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  in  a  cycle  of  seven 
years  which  was  connected  with  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (Wieseler,  Van  Oosterzee  [in  Lange],  &c.). 
Day  ;  Lord's  Day. 

Sabbath-day's  Jonr'ney  (Acts  i.  12).  On  a 
violation  of  the  commandment  by  some  who  went 
to  look  for  manna  on  the  seventh  day,  Moses 
enjoined  every  man  to  "abide  in  his  place,"  and 
forbade  any  man  to  "  go  out  of  his  place "  on 
that  day  (Ex.  xvi.  29).  It  seems  natural  to 
look  on  this  as  a  mere  enactment  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  having  no  bearing  on  any  state  of  af- 
fairs subsequent  to  the  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna.  Whether 
the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  In  after-times  the  precept  in  Ex. 
xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  permanent  law. 
But  as  some  departure  from  a  man's  own  place  was 
unavoidable,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  fixed  the 
allowable  amount  at  2,000  paces,  or  about  six 
furlongs,  from  the  wall  of  the  city.  Our  Saviour 
seems  to  refer  to  this  law  in  warning  the  dis- 
ciples (Jewish  Christians,  who  would  not  feel 
free  from  the  restrictions  on  journeying  on  that 
day)  to  pray  that  their  flight  from  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not  be  on  the 
Sabbath-day  (Mat.  xxiv.  20).  The  permitted  dis- 
tance seems  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  space  to 
be  kept  between  the  Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii. 
4)  in  the  wilderness,  which  tradition  said  was  that 
between  the  Ark  and  the  tents.  We  find  the  same 
distance  given  as  the  circumference  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Levitical  cities  to  be  counted  as  their  suburbs 
(Num.  XXXV.  5).  The  place  reckoned  from  was  thus 
not  a  man's  own  house,  but  the  wall  of  the  city 
where  he  dwelt,  and  thus  the  amount  of  the  lawful 
Sabbath-day's  journeying  must  have  varied  greatly. 
When  a  man  was  obliged  to  go  farther  than  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey,  on  some  good  ground,  he  must, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  furnish  himself  the  even- 
ing before  with  food  for  two  meals,  sit  down  and 
eat  at  the  appointed  distance,  bury  what  he  had 
left,  and  thank  God  for  the  appointed  boundarj', 
and  then  the  next  morning  make  this  the  point 
to  reckon  the  distance  from.  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 

Sab-ba-tlie'ns  (fr.  L.)  =  Shabbethai  the  Levite 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14  ;  compare  Ezr.  x.  15). 

Sab-bat'ic-al  (fr.  Sabbath)  Year.  As  each  seventh 
day  and  month  were  holy,  so  was  each  seventh  year, 
by  the  Mosaic  code.  The  law  of  the  Sabbatical  year, 
first  given  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  is,  to  sow  and  reap 
for  six  years,  and  to  let  the  land  rest  on  the  sev- 
enth, "  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  cat ;  and 
what  they  leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat," 
It  is  added,  "  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  ; 
thy  vineyard  and  thy  oliveyard."  Wc  next  meet 
with  the  enactment  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  and  finally  in 
Deut.  XV.,  in  which  last  place  the  new  feature  pre- 
sents itself  of  the  scveuth  year  being  one  of  relcaFC 
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to  debtors.  When  we  combine  these  several  notices, 
we  find  that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  have 
rest  to  enjoy  her  Sabbaths.  Neither  tillage  nor  cul- 
tivation of  any  sort  was  to  be  practised.  (Corner  ; 
Gleaning  ;  Loan  ;  Poor.)  This  singular  institution 
has  the  aspect,  at  first  sight,  of  total  impracticabil- 
ity. This,  however,  wears  off  when  we  consider 
tliat  in  no  year  was  the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the 
whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22),  and  so  there 
would  usually  be  some  crop  from  spontaneous  pro- 
duction, besides  the  produce  of  the  vines  and  olives. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  owners  of  land  were 
to  lay  by  com  in  previous  years  for  their  own  and 
their  i'amilies'  wants  (xxv.  20-22).  And  though  the 
right  of  property  was  in  abeyance  during  the  Sab- 
batical year,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  applied 
only  to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the  gardens  attached  to 
houses.  The  release  of  debtors  during  the  Sabbat- 
ical year  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of 
bondservants  on  the  seventh  year  of  their  service. 
(Slave.)  The  spirit  of  this  law,  like  that  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath,  was  beneficent,  limiting  the  rights 
and  checking  the  sense  of  property ;  the  one  puts  in 
God's  claims  on  time,  the  other  on  the  land.  There 
may  also  have  been  an  eye  to  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  land  from  lyin-^  fallow  every 
seventh  year,  in  a  time  when  the  rotation  of  crops 
was  unknown.  The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the 
Sabbatical  month,  and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be 
read  every  such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, to  the  assembled  people.  At  the  completion 
of  a  week  of  Sabbatical  years,  the  Sabbatical  scale 
received  its  completion  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  It 
has  beon  inferred  from  Lev.  xxv.  2,  that  the  Sabbat- 
ical year  was  to  be  held  by  the  people  on  the  first 
year  of  their  occupying  Canaan,  but  this  would  con- 
tradict ver.  3,  4.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose, 
with  the  best  Jewish  authorities,  that  the  law  be- 
came obligatory  fourteen  years  after  the  first  en- 
trance into  the  Promised  Land,  the  conquest  of 
which  took  seven  years,  and  the  distribution  seven 
more.  A  further  question  arises  :  Was  this  law  in 
point  of  fact  obeyed  ?  In  the  threatenings  in  Lev. 
xxvi.,  judgments  on  the  violation  of  the  Sabbatical 
year  are  particularly  contemplated  (ver.  33,  34); 
and  that  it  was  greatly  if  not  quite  neglected  ap- 
pears from  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20,  21,  where  the  Captivity 
is  spoken  of  as  lasting  "  until  the  land  had  onjoyed 
her  Sabbaths ;  for  as  long  a:^  she  lay  desolate,  she 
kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years." 
Some  of  the  Jewish  commentators  have  inferred 
from  this  that  their  forefathers  had  neglected  ex- 
actly seventy  Sabbatical  years.  If  such  neglect 
was  continuous,  the  law  must  have  been  disobeyed 
490  years,  1.  e.  through  nearly  the  whole  duration 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
previous  history  leading  to  the  inference  that  the 
people  were  more  scrupulous  then,  we  must  look 
to  the  return  from  Captivity  for  indications  of  the 
Sabbatical  year  being  actually  and  punctiliously  ob- 
served. The  dates  of  three  Sabbatical  years  Mr. 
K.  S.  Poole  gives  as  b.  c.  163,  135,  37  (Jos.  xii.  9, 
^  5,  xiii.  8,  §  1,  xiv.  16,  §  2,  xv.  1,%  2,  B.J.  i.  2, 
^  4 ;  1  Mc,  vi.  49,  53).  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  exempted  the  Jews  from  tribute  during 
it ;  so  too  did  Julius  Cesar.  Chronology  ;  Festi- 
vals ;  Sabbath  ;  Year. 

Sab-be'ns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Shemaiah  14  (1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

Sa-be'ans  (fr.  L.)  =  people  of  Sheba  or  of  Seba. 

Sa'bi  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Zebaim?  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Sab'tah  (Gen,  x.  1),  or  Sab'ta  (1  Chr.  i.  9)  (both 
Heb.  =  a   striking,  breaking,  i.   e.  terror,   Sim.), 


the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cosh,  who  prob- 
ably settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
statements  of  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &c.,  respecting  Sab- 
batha,  Sabota,  or  Sobotal?,  metropolis  of  the  Atrami- 
Ub  (probably  the  Chatramotitaj),  seem  (so  Mr.  E. 
S.  Poole,  with  Winer,  Knobel,  Keil,  &c.)  to  point  to 
a  trace  of  the  tribe  descended  from  Sab  tab,  always 
supposing  that  this  Sabbatha  was  not  a  corruption 
or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or  Sheba. 
Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77°  long.,  16°  30'  lat. 
It  was  an  important  city,  containing  no  less  than 
sixty  temples.  Gesenius  thinks  that  Sabtah  corre- 
sponds to  the  Ethiopian  city  Sabot,  Saba,  Sabai,  on 
the  southwestern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from 
the  present  Arkiko.  Michaelis  removes  Sabtah  to 
Veu'.a  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in  Arabic  Sebtah  ; 
Bochart  places  Sabtah  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  the  Saphlha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf. 

Sab'te-dia  [-kah]  (Heb.  a  striking,  i.  e.  extreme 
terror,  Sim.),  and  Sab't«-chab  (fr.  Ileb.,  id.),  the  fifth 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Ccsh  (Gen.,  x.  7 ;  1  Ghr.  i. 
9),  whose  settlements  would  probably  be  near  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  Arabia.  Bochart  would  place  him 
in  Carmania  on  the  Persian  shore  of  the  Gulf ;  Ge- 
senius and  the  Targum  in  Ethiopia. 

Sa'ear  (Heb.  hire,  reward,  Ges.).  1,  A  Hararite, 
father  of  Ahiam  (I  Chr.  xi.  35);  =  Sharar. — 3.  A 
Levite  porter,  fourth  son  of  Obed-edom  (xxvi.  4). 

Saek'bat  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  the  A.  V.  render- 
ing of  the  dial,  sabbcchd.  If  this  musical  instru- 
ment =  the  Gr.  sambukS  and  L.  sambuca,  the  English 
translation  is  entirely  wrong.  The  sackbut  was 
a  wind-instrument ;  the  sambuca  was  played  with 
strings.  Mr.  Chappell  says  :  "  The  sackbut  was  a 
bass  trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  modern  trom- 
bone." The  sambuca  was  a  triangular  instrument 
with  four  or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers. 
Harp  ;  Music. 

Sack'eloth  (Heb.  sak  ;  Gr.  sakkos),  a  coarse  tex- 
ture of  a  dark  color,  made  of  goats'-hair  (Is.  1.  3  ; 
Rev.  vi.  12) ;  used  (1.)  for  making  sacks  (Gen.  xlii. 
25  ;  Lev.  xi.  32  ;  Josh.  ix.  4);  and  (2.)  for  making 
the  rough  garments  used  by  mourners,  which  were 
in  extreme  cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27 ; 
2  K.  vi.  30;  Job  xvi.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this 
even  by  females  (Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Mc.  iii.  19),  but  at 
other  times  were  worn  over  the  coat  (Jon.  iii.  6)  in 
lieu  of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  probably  re- 
sembled a  sack  in  shape,  was  confined  by  a  girdle 
of  similar  material  (2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  Is.  iii.  24,  &c.), 
and  was  sometimes  worn  through  the  night  (1  K. 
xxi.  27).  It  was  a  garment  of  ascetics  and  prophets 
(Is.  XX.  2).     Dress  ;  Mourning. 

Sac'ri-fice  [sak're-fize]  (fr.  L.  sacrifieium)  =  an 
offering  to  Gcd  of  a  slain  anim:il  or  other  gift  as  an 
atonement  for  sin,  an  acknowledgment  of  His  good- 
ness, or  a  means  of  securing  His  favor ;  or  the  ani- 
mal or  gift  thus  offered.  I.  The  words  used  to  denote 
Sacrifice  in  Scripture.  1.  Heb.  minhdh  or  minchdh 
=  a  "  gift  "  or  "  present  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  13,  18,  20, 
21,  &c.),  a  sacrifice  or  "ofifering"  generally  (iv.  3- 

5,  &c.),  especially  an  unbloody  sacrifice  or  "  meat- 
offering "  (Lev.  ii.  1,  3  ff.,  &c.). — 2.  Heb.  korbdn, 
translated  "  offering"  (Lev.  i.  2  ff.,  ii.  1,  13,  &c.)  or 
"oblation"  (ii.  4  ff.,  &c.;  Corban).— 3.  Heb.  zebah 
or  zebach,  Chal.  dchah  or  debach  (Ezr.  vi.  3)  refers 
emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
shedding  of  blood  is  the  essential  idea  (Gen.  xxxi. 
54;  Lev.  iii.  1  ff.,  &;c.),  opposed  to  No.  1  in  Ps.  xl. 

6,  and  to  No.  4  in  ¥.z.  x.  25,  &c.  (compare  Ps.  Ii.  16, 
17,   19  [Heb.  18,  19,  21]).— 4.  Heb.  'oldh   =  the 
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"  BCRNT-OFFKRiNG  "  Or  "  bumt-sacrifice,"  to  be  wholly 
consumed. — 5.  Heb.  cdiil  (=  complete,  finished,  per- 
fect, Ges.),  translated  "  whole  bumt-sacrifice  "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  10),  "  whole  bumt-offering  "  (Ps.  li.  19,  Heb. 
21),  translated  also  "wholly"  when  used  with  other 
words  denoting  sacrifice  (Lev.  vL  22, 23  [Heb.  16, 16]  ; 
1  Sam.  vii.  9). — 6.  Heb. shelem  =  "  peackofferisg." 
— *l.  Heb.  hattdth  or  chattdth  =  "  six-offering." — 
8.  Heb.  dshdm  =  "  trespass-offerisg." — 9.  Gr. 
thwna,  uniformlv  translated  "  sacrifice "  in  N.  T. 
(Mat.  ix.  13,  &c.");  in  LXX.  =  No.  1,  3,  Y,  above.— 
10. Gr.  doron,  uniformly  translated  "gift"  in  N.  T. 
(Mat.  ii.  11,  V.  23.  24,  &c.);  in  LXX.  =No.  1,  2,  3, 
above. — 11.  Gr.  eidolothutoH  (=  idol-«acrifiee,  Rbn., 
N.  T.  Lex.),  translated  "  meats  (or  '  things ')  oflFered 
to  idols,"  &c.  (Acts  XV.  29,  xxi.  25  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  1,4, 
"7,  10,  X.  19,  28  ;  Rev.  ii.  14,  20).— 12.  Gr.  prosphora 
=  "oflFering"  (Acts  xxi.  26,  xxiv.  17;  Eph.  v.  2; 
Heb.  X.  5,  8,  10,  14,  18),  once  "  oflFering  up"  (Rom. 
XV.  16) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  1  above.— XL  The  histor- 
ical deftelopmcrU  of  Sacrifice  in  the  0.  T.  embraces — 
1.  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
sacrifice  from  its  first  beginning  to  its  perfect  devel- 
opment in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by 
the  long-disputed  question  as  to  the  origin  of  sac- 
rifice ;  whether  it  arose  from  a  natural  instinct  of 
man,  sanctioned  and  guided  by  God,  or  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  (so  Mr.  Barry,  whose  article  is  here 
abridged),  that  sacrifice  was  sanctioned  by  (Jod's 
Law,  with  a  special  typical  reference  to  the  Atone- 
ment of  Christ ;  its  universal  prevalence,  independent 
of,  and  often  opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonings 
on  his  relation  to  God,  shows  it  to  have  been  prime- 
val, and  deeply  rooted  in  the  instincts  of  humanity. 
Whether  it  was  first  enjoined  by  an  external  com- 
mand, or  was  based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost 
communion  with  Grod  which  is  stamped  by  His  hand 
on  the  heart  of  man— is  an  historical  question,  per- 
haps insoluble.  The  great  diflBculty  in  the  theory 
which  refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God,  is  the 
total  silence  of  Holy  Scripture.  Nor  is  the  mys- 
terious and  supernatural  character  of  the  Atone- 
ment, with  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  0.  T.  are  ex- 
pressly connected,  any  conclusive  argument  on  this 
side  of  the  question.  All  allow  that  the  eucharistic 
and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  nat- 
ural to  man.  The  higher  view  of  its  expiatory 
character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical 
nature,  appears  but  gradually  in  Scripture.  Only  in 
the  N.  T.  (especially  in  Hebrews)  is  its  nature  clearly 
unfolJed.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  except  in  Gen. 
XV.  9,  the  method  of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  left  free. 
The  inference  is  at  least  probable,  that  when  God 
sanctioned  formally  a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  He  define  its  method.  The  question,  there- 
fore, of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  best  left  in  the  si- 
lence with  which  Scripture  surrounds  it. — 2.  Ante- 
JJosaic  History  of  Sacrifice.  In  examining  the  vari- 
ous sacrifices  recorded  in  Scripture  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Law,  we  find  that  the  wotds  spe- 
cially denoting  expiatory  sacrifice  {hattdth  or  chat- 
tdth  and  dshdm  ;  see  above)  are  not  applied  to  them. 
This  fact  does  not  at  all  show  that  they  were  not 
acttmlly  expiatory,  but  it  justifies  the  inference  that 
this  idea  was  not  then  the  prominent  one  in  the 
doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and 
Abel  is  called  minhdh  or  minchdh  (see  above,  and 
Gift),  although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a 
bloody  sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  both  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  eucharistic.  The  sacrifice  of 
Noah  aft«r  the  Flood  (Gen.  viiL  20)  is  called  bumt- 


oflTering  CSldh;  see  above).  This  sacrifice  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Cove- 
nant in  ix.  8-17.  The  same  ratification  of  a  cove- 
nant is  seen  in  Abraham's  bumt-oflFering  (xv.  9). 
The  sacrifice  {zebah  or  zcbach)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah 
also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  God  is 
called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  called  the  fiderative,  the  recognition  of  a 
bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(xxii.  1-13)  stands  by  itself.  Yet  in  its  principle  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  before : 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on  Abra- 
ham's part,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  himself  on 
Isaac's,  are  in  the  foreground  ;  the  expiatory  idea, 
if  recognized  at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  po- 
sition. In  the  bumt-oflferings  of  Job  for  his  chil- 
dren (Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlil  8),  we 
for  the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 
of  expiation  for  sin.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  x.  25).  Here  the 
main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory. — 3.  Sacrifices  of 
the  Mosaic  Period.  These  are  inaugurated  by  the 
oflFering  of  the  Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex. 
xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique  in  its  char- 
acter, and  seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  all 
the  divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  established; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  salvation  from  death 
by  means  of  sacrifice  is  brought  out  in  it  with  a 
distinctness  before  unknown.  The  sacrifice  of  Ex. 
xxiv.,  oflFered  as  a  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  Sinai,  has  a  similarly  comprehensive  char- 
acter, but  the  solemn  use  of  the  blood  (compare 
Heb.  ix.  18-22)  distinctly  marks  the  idea  that  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  was  needed  for  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  God.  The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds 
distinctly  the  various  forms  of  sacrifice  : — (a.)  The 
burnt-offeeino.  Self -dedicatory. — (6.)  The  meat- 
offering (unbloody);  the  peace-offering  {bloody). 
Eucharistic. — (c.)  7%e  sin-offering;  the  trespass- 
offering.  Expiatory. — To  these  may  be  added, — 
{d.)  The  incense  oflFered  after  sacrifice  in  the  Holy 
Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  of  the 
priest  (as  a  type  of  the  Great  High-Priest),  accom- 
panying and  making  eflBcacious  the  prayer  of  the 
people.  In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Lev.  viii.)  we  find  these  oflFered  in  what  became 
ever  afterward  the  appointed  order :  first  came  the 
sin-oflFering,  to  prepare  access  to  God ;  next,  the 
bumt-oflFering,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  His  ser- 
vice; and  thirdly,  the  meat-oflFering  of  thanksgiving. 
Henceforth,  the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all 
its  parts,  until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus  takes 
the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (Lev.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  Ac), 
and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  lin.it  its  exercise. 
In  every  case  but  that  of  the  peace-oflFering,  the 
nature  of  the  victim  was  carefully  prescribed,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  idea  symbolized.'  The  place  of  of- 
fering was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, afterward  to  the  Temple.  This  ordinance 
also  necessitated  their  periodical  gathering  as  ore 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  clearly  before  their 
minds  their  relation  to  Him  as  their  national  King. 

1  Of  living  creatnrce.  the  Hebrews  "offered  only  these 
five  kinds  :  onllockB.  gome,  phccp.  tnrtles,  pigeons.  Their 
offcriDge  of  other  kinds  were  :  tithe,  flret-fhiue.  flonr,  wine, 
fhinkincenee.  salt"  (Lightfoot).  BAK(}trET :  Blzjobu; 
Clsak  ;  Ukclbak  Mxats. 
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(Jehovah.)  Both  limitations  brought  out  the  great 
truth,  that  God  Ilimseif  provided  the  way  in  which 
man  should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  of 
reconciliation  was  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Law,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to  the  weakness 
of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from  the 
heathen  nations,  especially  from  Egypt,  in  order  to 
guard  at^ainst  worse  superstition  and  positive  idol- 
atry. Taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of 
sacrifice,  it  is  weak  and  superficial ;  but  as  giving  a 
reason  for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  it  m.iy  probably  have  some  value. 
— 1.  Fosl-Mosnic  Sacrifices.  The  regular  sacrifices 
in  the  Temple  service  were : — (a.)  Burnt-offeringn. 
(l.)The  daily  burnt-ofierings(Ex.  xxix.  38-42 ;  Num. 
xxviii.  3-8).  (2.)  The  double  burnt-offerings  on  the 
Sabbath  (xxviii.  9,  10).  (3.)  The  burnt-offerings  at 
the  great  festivals,  and  at  the  new  moon,  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  Feast  of  Trumpets  (xxviii.  11 -xxix. 
89). — (b.)  Meni-offerings.  (1.)  The  daily  meat-offer- 
ings (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  accompanying  the  daily 
burnt-offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40,  41).  (2.)  The  shew- 
BKEAD,  renewed  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).  (3.) 
The  special  meat-offerings  at  the  Sabbath  and  the 
great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.)  (4.)  The  first- 
FKCiTS,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  at  Pente- 
cost (xxiii.  17-20),  both  "  wave-offerings  ; "  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  dough  and  threshing-floor  at  the 
harvest-time  (Num.  XV.  20,  21;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11), 
called  "heave-offerings." — (c.)  Sin-offerings.  (1.) 
Sin-offering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15). 
(2.)  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  Tabernacles  (xxviii.  22,  30,  xxix. 
6,  16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38).  (3.)  The  offering 
of  the  two  goats  for  the  people,  and  of  the  bullock 
for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi. ;  Atonement,  Day  of). — (e?.)  Incense. 
(1.)  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex.  xxx,  7, 
8).  (2.)  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  12).  Besides  these  public  sacrifices, 
there  were  offerings  of  the  people  for  themselves  in- 
dividually ;  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev. 
xii.),  the  presentation  of  the  first-bors,  and  circum- 
cision of  ail  male  childien,  the  cleansing  of  the 
LEPROSY  (xiv.)  or  any  uucleanness  (xv.),  at  the  ful- 
filment of  Xazarite  and  other  vows  (Num.  vi.  1- 
21 ;  Vow),  on  occasion  of  marriage  and  of  burial, 
&c.,  &c. — in.  The  Theory  of  Sacrifice,  as  set  forth 
in  the  0.  and  N.  T.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its 
perfect  form  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin- 
offering  occupies  the  most  important  place,  the 
burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or 
peace-offering  last  of  all.  The  second  could  only 
be  offered  after  the  first  had  been  accepted ;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second.  Yet, 
ip  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
patriarchal  sacrifices  partook  much  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  peace-offering  and  burnt-offering ;  and 
that,  under  the  Law,  by  which  was  "  the  knowledge 
of  sin  "  (Rom.  iii.  20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the 
first  time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  natural, 
that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the  last  in  order  of 
development  — It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  uni- 
versality of  heathen  sacrifices,  and  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  any  single  theory  the  various  ideas  involved 
therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  was  often 
looked  upon  as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods,  also 
that  sacrifices  were  used  as  prayers  to  obtain  bene- 
fits, or  to  avert  wrath.  On  the  other  hind,  that 
they  were  regarded  as  thank-offerings,  and  the  feast- 


ing on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking  of  the  "  table  of 
the  gods"  (compare  1  Ccr.  x.  20,  21),  is  equally 
certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  a 
representation  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although  gen- 
erally obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious 
conceptions  of  the  rite.  But,  besides  all  these, 
there  seems  always  to  have  been  latent  the  idea  of 
propitiation,  i.  e.  the  belief  in  a  communion  with 
the  gods,  natural  to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way, 
and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restored. — Now,  the  essential 
difference  between  these  heathen  views  of  sacrifice 
and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  0.  T.  is  not  to  be 
found  in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas.  In  fact, 
it  brings  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  ideas  which 
in  heathenism  were  uncertain,  vague,  and  perverted. 
But  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are  two. 
First,  that  whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their 
gods  as  alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
after,  and  to  be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man.  Scripture  represents  God  Himself  as  approach- 
ing man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  should  be  restored. 
The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  connected 
with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to  be  a 
scheme  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  His  foreknowl- 
edge, connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of  all 
human  history.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical 
character  of  all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the 
Epis'le  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy  de- 
pended.— The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form 
of  their  institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T., 
especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  had  re- 
lation, under  different  aspects,  to  a  Covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man.  The  Sin-offering  represented 
that  Covenant  as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  to- 
gether again,  by  God's  appointment,  through  the 
"  shedding  of  blood."  Its  characteristic  ceremony 
was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  before  the  veil  of 
the  Sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  it  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring  out  of  all 
the  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signi- 
fied that  the  death  of  the  offender  was  deserved  for 
sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the  victim  was  accepted 
for  his  death  by  the  ordinance  of  God's  mercy.  Be- 
yond all  doubt  the  sin-offering  distinctly  witnessed 
that  sin  existed  in  man,  that  the  "  wages  of  that 
sin  was  death,"  and  that  God  had  provided  an 
Atonement  by  the  vicarious  suffering  of  an  appointed 
victim.  The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  Burnt- 
OFFERiNO  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  expiation 
seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  it,  for  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of  sacrifice ; 
but  the  main  idea  is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim 
to  God,  representing  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on 
its  head  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrificer,  body 
and  soul,  to  Him  (Rom.  xii.  1).  The  death  of  the 
victim  was,  so  to  speak,  an  incidental  feature.  The 
Meat-offering,  the  peace  or  thank-offering,  tlie 
first-fruits,  &c.,  were  simply  offerings  to  God  of  His 
own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  homage,  and 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  His  service  and  His  ser- 
vants. The  characteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace- 
offering  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrificer. 
It  betokened  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God.. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedi- 
catory, and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one  of 
these,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  and  supers 
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stition.  All  three,  probablj,  were  more  or  less  im- 
plied in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  predominating 
in  its  turn.  Now,  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  al- 
ways to  have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and 
of  eucharistic  offering,  constantly  ignored  the  self- 
dedication  which  is  the  link  between  the  two,  and 
which  the  regular  bumt-offerir.g  should  have  im- 
pressed upon  them  as  their  daily  thought  and  duty. 
It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  is  mainly  directed  (1  Sam.  xv.  22  ;  Is.  i. 
10-20;  Jer.  vii.  22,  23 ;  Ez.  xx.  89-44;  Hos.  vi.  6; 
Am.  V.  21-27 ;  Mic.  vi.  6-8,  &c.).  The  same  truth 
is  recognized  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xl.  8-11, 1. 13, 14, 
li.  16, 17,  cxli.  2).  It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  these 
passages  that  the  idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main 
one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  below 
it,  taken  for  granted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the 
whole  people,  but  still  enveloped  in  mystery  until 
the  Antitype  should  come  to  make  all  clear.  For 
the  evolution  of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the 
N.  T.  Without  entering  directly  on  the  preat  sub- 
ject of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  refer 
to  the  connection,  established  in  the  N.  T.,  between 
it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To  do 
this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the 
prophetic  books  by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  the  intrinsic  nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacri- 
fices (Heb.  ix.  9,  10,  x.  4).  The  very  fact  of  their 
constant  repetition  is  said  to  prove  this  imperfection  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  tbcy  actually  had  no  spirit- 
ual efficacy,  if  ofiered  in  repentance  and  faiih.  On 
the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to 
show  their  tj-pic^l  and  probationary  character,  and 
to  assert  that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spirit- 
ual meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i. 
20)  "to  have  been  foreordained"  as  a  sacrifice  "be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world ; "  or  (as  it  is  more 
strikingly  expressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  "  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  The  material  sacrifices 
represented  this  Great  Atonement  as  already  made 
and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowledge  :  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and  self-dedi- 
cation, symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means  of  en- 
tering into  the  blessings  which  the  One  True  Sacri- 
fice alone  procured.  They  could  convey  nothing  in 
themselves ;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  accepted 
by  a  true,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  faith,  be 
means  of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of 
the  Antitype.  (Saviour.) — This  typical  character 
of  all  sacrifice  being  thus  set  forth,  the  next  point 
dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in  our  Lord's  Person  of  the 
PRIEST,  the  oflferer,  and  the  sacrifice.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Atonement,  in  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
generally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold  light.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  sin  of 
man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "bare  the  sins  of 
many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic  that  in  it 
He  stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  His  sacrifice 
without  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion 
of  men.  In  it  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  His  sacrifice  is  offered 
once  for  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated.  Now, 
this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin-offering  (Heb. 
ix.  7-23).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  full  light.  As  the  sin-offering,  though  not  the 
earliest,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices,  so 


the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set  forth  to  us,  as  the 
completion  of  that  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  which  is  the  natural  duty  of  sinless  man, 
in  which  He  is  the  representative  of  all  men,  and  in 
which  He  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to  God,  to 
"  take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Him."  In  this  view 
His  death  is  not  the  principal  object ;  we  dwell  rather 
on  His  lowly  Incarnation,  and  His  life  of  humility, 
temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  that  death  was 
but  a  fitdng  close.  The  main  idea  of  this  view  of 
the  Atonement  is  representative  rather  than  vica- 
rious. It  is  typified  by  the  burnt-offering,  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and  enforces 
the  language  already  cited  from  the  0.  T.,  and  es- 
pecially (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of  Ps.  xl.  6,  &c., 
which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the  "  doing 
the  will  of  God."  As,  without  the  sin-offering  of  the 
Cross,  this,  our  bumt-offering,  would  be  impossible, 
so  also  without  the  bumt-offering  the  sin-offering 
will  to  us  be  unavailing.  With  these  views  of  our 
Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth,  as  typified  in  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  on  the  outer  altar,  is  also  to  be  connected 
the  offering  of  His  Intercession  for  us  in  heaven, 
which  was  represented  by  the  incense  (Heb.  ix.  24- 
28,  comp.  iv.  14-16,  vi.  19,  20,  vii.  25;  AnoRAtiON; 
Praykr).  The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering,  or 
peace-offering,  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  Himself,  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise, 
thanksgiving,  charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as 
Christians,  offer  to  God,  and  "  with  which  He  is 
well  pleased "  (xiii.  15,  16),  as  with  "an  odor  of 
sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (PhiL 
iv.  18). 

Sad-a>nl'as  (fr.  L.)  =  Shallcm,  ancestor  of  Ezra 
(2  Esd.  i.  1). 

Sa'das  =  AzGAD  (1  Esd.  v.  13  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  12). 

Sad-de'ns  =  Iddo  6  (1  Esd.  viii.  45);  =  Daddecb. 

*  Sad' die.     Ass  ;  Camel  ;  Horse  ;  Mcle. 

Sad'dac  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Esd. 
viii.  2). 

Sad'dn-cees  [-seez]  (fr.  L.  Sadduccei  ;  Gr.  Saddou- 
kaioi ;  see  below),  a  religious  party  or  school  among 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the 
oral  law  was  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites, 
and  who  deemed  the  written  law  alone  to  be  obliga- 
tory on  the  nation,  as  of  divine  authority  (Mat.  iii. 
7,  xvi.  1,  6,  11,  12,  xxii.  23,  34;  Mk.  xi'i.  18";  Lk. 
XX.  27;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6-8). —  Origin  of  the 
name.  The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  are  called 
in  the  Mishna  is  Tsidukim,^  the  plural  of  Tsddok  = 
just,  or  riffhfeovs  ;  used  in  the  Bible  only  as  a  proper 
name,  Zadok.  The  most  obvious  translation  of  the 
word,  therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites. 
The  ordinary  Jewish  statement  is  that  they  are 
named  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  the  Andg- 
onus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as 
having  received  the  oral  law  from  Simon  the  Just, 
the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  But 
this  statement  is  unsupported  by  Josephus  or  the 
Talmud,  and  appears  unworthy  of  credit.  Epiphanius 
states  that  t'lic  Sadducees  called  themselves  by  that 
name  from  Heb.  isedek  =  righUousiieu,  "and  thkt 
there  was  likewise  anciently  a  Zadok  (Fleb.  Ttiddk) 
among  the  priests,  but  that  they  did  not  continue  in 
the  doctrines  of  their  chief."  This  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  word  Sadducees  must  be  rejected 
with  that  given  by  the  Jews  (so  Mr.  Twisleton,  origl- 
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nal  author  of  this  article).  If  now  recourse  is  had 
to  conjecture,  the  word  is  less  likely  to  have  arisen 
from  the  meaning  of  righteousness  than  from  the 
name  of  an  individual,  inasmuch  as  Zadok  (Heb. 
Tsddok)  never  occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper 
name.  Now,  according  to  the  existing  records  of 
Jewi.sh  history,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent 
importance,  and  only  one:  viz.  tlie  priest  who  was 
so  prominent  in  David's  time,  and  who  declared  in 
favor  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of 
Adonijah  as  successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45). 
His  line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  pre- 
eminence in  subsequent  history.  Now,  as  the  tran- 
sition from  the  expression  "sons  of  Zadok"  and 
"priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  to  Zadokitcs,  is  easy 
and  obvious,  and  as  in  Acts  v.  17,  it  is  said,  "  Then 
the  hir/h-pries(  rose,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him, 
which  is  the  sect  of  the  Saddiicees,  and  were  filled  with 
indignation,"  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Geiger  that 
the  Sadducees  or  Zadokites  were  originally  identical 
with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  what  may 
be  termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  To 
these  were  afterward  attached  all  who  for  any  reason 
reckoned  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  e.  g.  the  families  of  the  high-priest,  who  had 
attained  consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Herod. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,  and  individuals 
of  the  official  and  governing  class. — I.  As  the  Phari- 
SKES  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied,  that  the  Is- 
raehtes  were  in  possession  of  an  Oral  Law  transmitted 
to  them  by  Moses.  That  doctrine  (of  the  existence 
of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law)  is  at  the  present  day  rejected, 
probably  by  almost  all,  if  not  by  all.  Christians ;  and 
the  greater  number  of  Christians  have  never  even 
heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than  Christianity,  and 
has  been  the  support  and  consolation  of  the  Jews 
under  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  and  is  likewise 
now  maintained,  all  over  the  world,  by  those  who 
are  called  the  orthodox  Jews.  It  must  not  be  as- 
Btmied  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected  a 
Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and 
all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Although  they  protested  against  the  as- 
sertion that  such  points  had  been  divinely  settled 
by  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numerous  instances, 
followed  practically  the  same  traditions  as  the  Phar- 
isees. This  will  explain  why  in  the  Mishna  specific 
points  of  difference  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees are  mentioned,  which  are  so  unimportant, 
e.  g.  whether  the  stream  of  water  from  a  clean  vessel 
into  an  unclean  one  is  itself  clean  or  unclean,  &c. — 
II.  The  denial  of  man's  rescrrectiox  after  death, 
followed  in  the  conception  of  the  Sadducees  as  a 
lo^cal  conclusion  from  their  denial  that  Moses  had 
revealed  to  the  Israelites  the  Oral  Law.  For  on  a 
point  so  momentous  as  a  second  life  beyond  the 
grave,  no  religious  party  among  the  Jews  would 
have  deemed  themselves  bound  to  accept  any  doc- 
trine as  an  article  of  faith,  unless  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  Moses,  their  great  legislator ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  written  Law  of  t'oe  Pentateuch 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  pre- 
sented to  Christians  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  well- 
known  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted 
by  Christ  in  argument  with  the  Sadducees  on  this 
subject  (Ex.  iii.  6,  16;  Mk.  xii.  26,  27;  Mat.  xxii. 
31,  32 ;  Lk.  xx.  37).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  such  a  case  Christ  would  quote  to  His  powerful 
adversaries  the  most  cogent  text  in  the  Law  ;  and 
yet  the  text  actually  quoted  docs  not  do  more  than 
suggest  an  inference  on  this  great  doctrine.     It  is 


true  that  passages  in  other  parts  of  the  0.  T.  express 
a  belief  in  a  resurrection  (Is.  xxvi.  19;  Dan.  xii.  2; 
Job  xix.  26 ;  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms) ;  and  it 
may  at  first  sight  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the 
Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  the  authority  of 
those  passages.  But  although  the  Sadducees  re- 
garded the  books  which  contained  these  passages  as 
sacred,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
Jews  regarded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  the  written  Law.  To  the  Jews  Moses  was 
and  is  a  colossal  Form,  preeminent  in  authority  above 
all  subsequent  prophets. — In  connection  with  the 
disbelief  of  a  resurrection  by  the  Sadducees,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  the  statement  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that 
they  likewise  denied  there  was  "  angel  or  spirit" 
A  perplexity  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which 
this  denial  is  to  be  understood.  The  two  principal 
explanations  which  have  been  suggested  are,  either 
that  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  angels  of  the  0.  T. 
as  transitory  unsubstantial  representations  of  Jeho- 
vah, or  that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the 
0.  T.,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  which  had  be- 
come developed  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
Perhaps,  however,  another  suggestion  is  admissible. 
It  appears  from  Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the 
i  scribes  on  the  side  of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  spirit  or  an  angel  having  spoken  to 
St.  Paul,  on  the  very  occasion  when  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  existence  of  angel  or 
spirit.  Now,  the  Sudducees  may  have  disbelieved 
in  the  occurrence  of  any  such  phenomena  in  their 
own  time,  although  they  accepted  all  the  statements 
respecting  angels  in  the  0.  T. ;  and  thus  the  key  to 
the  assertion  in  ver.  8,  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
"angel  or  spirit,"  would  be  found  exclusively  in  ver. 
9. — HI.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  which  those 
opinions  are  treated  by  Josephus,  have  been  noticed 
under  Pharisees.  Possibly  the  stress  laid  by  the 
Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had 
some  connection  with  their  forming  such  a  large 
portion  of  that  class  from  which  criminal  judges 
were  selected.     The  sentiment  of  the  lines — 

"  Our  acts  our  Anjfels  are,  or  srood  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  sliadowii  that  walk' by  us  still," 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  most  emphasis :  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they 
disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  exponent  of  Sad- 
ducean  thought. — IV.  Some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  e.  g.  Epiphanius,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  attrib- 
ute to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of  all  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  now  generally  admittel  to  have  been  found- 
ed on  a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  probably  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sidducecs  with 
the  Samaritans.  Josephus  is  wholly  silent  as  to  an 
antagonism  on  this  point  between  the  Sadducees  and 
the  Pharisees.  What  probably  had  more  influence 
than  any  thing  else  in  occasioning  this  misconception 
respecting  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance  that 
in  arguing  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
(see  II.  above),  Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch 
only,  although  there  are  stronger  texts  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  in  some  other  books  of  the  0.  T. — 
V.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  fact  which,  while 
it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of  early  Christian 
writers  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is  on  other  grounds 
well  worthy  to  arrest  the  attention.    This  fact  is  the 
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rapid  disappearance  of  the  Sadducees  from  history 
after  the  first  century,  and  the  subsequent  predomi- 
nance among  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Phari- 
BCPs.  Two  circumstances  indirectly,  but  powerfully, 
contributed  to  produce  this  result:  (1.)  The  state 
of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ; 
(2.)  The  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (1.)  It  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consternation  and  dis- 
may which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  occasioned 
in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews.  In  this 
their  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally 
turned  to  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future 
etate ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  that  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful.  (2.) 
While  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  de- 
pression, a  new  religion  which  they  despised  as  a 
heresy  and  a  superstition,  of  which  one  of  their  own 
nation  (Jescs  Christ)  was  the  object,  and  another 
(Paul)  the  unrivalled  missionary  to  the  heathen,  was 
gradually  making  its  way  among  the  subjects  of  their 
detested  conqueror.-,  the  Romans.  One  cause  of  its 
success  was  undoubtedly  the  vivid  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all 
mankind.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the  new 
heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Oral  Law, 
and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator,  Moses,  had 
transmitted  to  his  faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth, 
although  not  in  writing,  the  revelation  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  doctrine  is 
still  jiiaintained  by  the  majority  of  our  Jewish  con- 
temporaries.— The  Karaites,  who  are  found  in  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Constantinople,  &c.,  and  number  about 
5,000  or  6,000,  hold  doctrines  which  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Sadducees 
(Ginsburg,  in  Kitto). 

Sa'doc  (L.  =  Zapok).  I.  Zadok  1  (2  Esd.  i.  1).— 
2>  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Mat.  i.  14). 

Saffron  (fr.  Ar.  mfran,  yellow),  the  A.  V.  (and 
doubtless  correct)  translation  of  the  Heb.  rarfdm, 
mentioned  only  with  other  odorous  substances  in 
Cant.  iv.  14 ;  the  Arabic  Kurkum  is  similar  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  denotes  the  Crocus  nativus,  or  "  saffron 
crocus."  Saffron  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 
In  high  esteem  as  a  perfume.  It  was  also  used  in 
Beasoiiing  dishes.  The  part  of  the  plant  which  was 
used  was  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the 
flower  and  then  dried.  These,  when  prepared,  are 
dry,  narrow,  threadlike,  and  twisted  together,  of  an 
orange-yellow  color,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  and 
penetrating  odor,  with  a  bitterish  and  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  tingeing  the  mouth  and  saliva  yellow. 
Saffron  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
medicine,  and  is  stiil  in  high  repute  in  the  East  (Dr. 
Royle,  in  Kitto). 

•  Sail.    Ship. 

■  Saint  (fr.  L. ;  Heb.  h&sid  or  chAsid,  kdddsh,  &c. ; 
Chal.  kadduh  ;  Gr.  fiapios)  ==  a  Jioly  one,  applied  to 
angels  (Dan.  viii.  13;'Zech.  xiv.  6 ;  1  Th.  iii.  13, 
&c.),  but  especially  to  the  people  of  God,  dead  (Mat. 
xxvii.  52 ;  Rev.  xvi.  6,  &c.)  or  living  (Ps.  xvi.  3, 
xxsvii.  28 ;  Acts  ix.  32,  41 ;  Rom.  i.  7,  &c.).  AH 
the  words  translated  "  saint "  arc  in  other  passages 
transl.ated  "  holy  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2  ;  Is.  iv.  3 ;  Dan.  iv. 
8,  18;  1  Th.  v.*26,  27,  ic).  Faith;  Riohteocs; 
Saviour. 

Sa'ia  (Gr.)  =  Salah  (Lk.  iii.  86). 

Sa'lah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Shelah  ;  see  below),  son  of 
Arphaxad  and  father  of  Ebcr  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14 ; 


Lk.  iii.  36) ;  =  Shelah  2.  The  name  is  significant 
of  extrusion.  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical 
fact  of  the  gradual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the 
Shemitic  race  from  its  original  seat  in  Northern  As. 
Syria  toward  the  river  Euphrates. 

Sal'a-mis  (Gr.,  probably  named  from  Gr.  salot,  I  c. 
the  breaking  of  the  waves  against  the  steep  shores 
of  the  island,  *L.  &  S.),  a  city  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary  journey,  aftc; 
leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia.  Here  alone,  amoni: 
all  the  Greek  cities  visited  by  St.  Paul,  we  read  of 
"  synagogues  "  in  the  plural  (Acts  xiii.  5).  Hcnci 
we  conclude  that  there  were  many  Jews  in  Cypnis. 
And  this  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  elsewhere. 
Jewish  residents  were  in  the  island  when  the  Scleu 
cidae  reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Mc.  xv.  23).  At  a  later 
period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  dread- 
ful tumults  here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jew?, 
made  the  whole  city  a  desert.  Salamis,  afterward 
rebuilt  and  called  Constantia,  was  not  far  from  the 
modern  Famagousta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river 
called  the  Pediaeus,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  faci 
a  continuation  of  the  plain  running  up  into  the  in- 
terior toward  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present 
capital  of  Cyprus,  stands.  Its  harbor  was  very  good. 
It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  and  was,  un- 
der the  Romans,  the  most  important  mercantile  towii| 
if  not  the  seat  of  government. 

Sal-a-sad'a4  (Gr.)  =  Zurishaddai  (Jd.  viii.  1). 

Sa-la'thi-el  (Gr.)  =  Shealtiel,  son  of  Jechoniaa 
(=  Jecomiah  or  Jehoiachin),  king  of  Judah,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel  (Zerubbabel),  according  to 
Mat.  i.  12  ;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of  Zorobabel, 
according  to  Lk.  iii.  27 ;  while  the  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  iii.  17-19  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  Ihc 
son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and  makes  Zerubbabel  his 
nephew.  Upon  the  principle  that  no  geneal<^y 
would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a  king  any 
inferior  and  private  parentage,  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  son  of  a  piivate  person  would  naturally  be 
placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his  becoming  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne  ;  we  may  assert,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey),  that  St. 
Luke  gives  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  in- 
forms us  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a 
descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  And  from 
his  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
and  Matthew,  after  the  childless  Jechonias,  we  in- 
fer, with  no  less  confidence,  that,  on  the  failure  of 
Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne 
of  David.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain, that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  the  heir 
of  Jeconiah.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto)  prefers 
the  hypothesis  that  Salathiel  "  was  really  the  son  of 
Jeconiah,  and  was  counted  for  a  son  to  Neri  from 
having  married  his  daughter."  Genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Sa]'cth  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  moving  along,  moving  ahont, 
Ges.),  a  city  named  in  the  early  records  of  Israel  as 
the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  10,  "Sal- 
chah;"  Josh.  xiii.  11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1 
Chr.  V.  11).  On  another  occasion  the  name  secins 
to  denote  a  district  rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii. 
6).  It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  of  <W- 
knad,  which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Jehel  Haur&n,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kunairdt  (the  an- 
cient Kcnath).  Immediately  below  Sulkkad  com- 
mences tlic  plain  of  the  great  Euphrates  desert. 
The  town  is  of  considerable  size,  two  or  three  milts: 
in  circumference,  surrounding  a  castle  on  a  lofty 
isolated  hill,  which  was  probably  once  the  crater  of 
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a  Tolcano.     Many  of  the  houses,  though  long  de- 
Bcrted,  are  still  perfect,  with  their  stone  roofs,  doors, 
and  walls ;  the  city  walls  are  still  tolerably  good ; 
but  the  region  is  uninhabited  and  desolate. 
Sai'chata  [-kah]  (Heb.)  =  Salcah  (Deut.  iiL  10). 
Sa  lem  (<yr.  fr.  Heb.  sh&lem  —  peace,  Rbn.  N.  T. 
La.).    It  The  place  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  liv.  18 ;  Heb.  vii.  1,  2).     Dr.  Wolff,  Stuart  ap- 
parently ( Comm.  on  Heb.  1.  c),  &c,,  regard  Salem  as  a 
title  {= peace),  not  the  name  of  a  place.    But  Salem 
and  Shaveti  are  generally  regarded  as  lying  near  each 
other  in  Abram's  road  from  Hobah  to  the  plain  of 
I  Mfunre.    The  various  opinions  in  regard  to  this  Salem 
are : — 1.  That  of  the  Jewish  commentators,  who  with 
one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the 
ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  (so 
Jos.  i.  10,  §  2,  the  Targums,  and  most  commentators). 
2.  Jerome  maintained  that  the  Salem  of  Melchize- 
dek Wiis  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
''  which  in  his  day  was  still  called  Salem.     Elsewhere 
he  places  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  name  then  as  Salumias. 
Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim 
of  John  the  Baptist  (so  also   Roseuni idler,  Tuch, 
\i  Bodiger,  &c.).     3.  Ewald  pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  ' 
I   town  on  the  E.  side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from 
I  Damascus  to  Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  Jn. 
f  iiL  23.     4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus  (Euse- 
i  bins  Pr(ep.  Ev.  ix.  17)  differs  in  some  important 

{points  from  the  Biblical  account.     According  to  this 
the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city 
Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus  to 
k  mean  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."     Argarizin 
i  is  of  course  har  Gerizztm  (Heb.  =  Mount  Gerizim).  , 
>  Stanley  (246)  thinks  Gerizim  was  the  scene  of  the 
,1   meeting  with  Melchizedek.     (Shalem.)     5.  A  Salem 
*   is  mentioned  in  Jd.  iv.  4,  among  the  places  seized 
'<   and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the  approach  of  Holo-  ; 
1   femes.     If  the  Gr.  auld7i,  here  translated  "valley," 
is,  according  to  frequent  usage,  the  Jordan  valley, 
then  the  Salem  referred  to  must  be  that  mentioned  by 
Jerome.     Or,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it  refers 
to  another  *Sa?/m  near  Zsr'tn(Jezreel). — 2.  It  seems  : 
to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2 
=  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere  abbreviation 
j     to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry,  and  point  the 
I    allusion  to  the  peace  (salem)  which  the  city  enjoyed 

through  the  protection  of  God,  or  whether,  after  a  I 
i     well-known  habit  of  poets,  it  is  an  antique  name 
j     preferred  to  the  more  modern  and  familiar  one,  is  a 
I     question  not  yet  decided. 

Salim  (L.  =  Salem),  a  place  named  (Jn.  iii.  23) 
;     to  point  out  the  situation  of  Enon,  the  scene  of  1 

John's  last  baptisms — Salim  being  the  well-known 
.     town  or  spot,  and  Enon  a  place  of  fountains,  or  other 
i     water,  near  it.     Eusebius  and  Jerome  both  affirm 
anhesitatingly  that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the 
Jordan,  eight  Roman  miles  S.  of  Scythopolis.     Je- 
rome adds  (under  "  Salem  ")  that  its  name  was  then 
Salumias.     Various  attempts  have  been  more  re- 
cently made  to  determine  the  locility  of  this  spot.  ! 
1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Testament)  propose  Shil- 
HiM  and  AiN,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the  S.  of 
Judea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associations  of 
John  and  of  our  Lord.     Others  identify  it  with  the  { 
SnALiM  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  but  this  latter  place  is  itself 
unknown.     2,  Robinson  (iii.  298,  333)  suggests  the  j 
modern  village  of  Salim,  three  miles  E.  of  ^^dbu-  i 
/itt,  but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  John's  i 
ministrations,  and  is  too  near  the  Samaritans.     A  ] 
writer  in  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  No.  cxxvi.  , 
464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion,  was  told  of  a  vil- 


lage one  hour  E.  (? ;  about  five  miles  N.  ?)  of  Salim 
"  named  ^Ain-un,  with  a  copious  stream  of  water." 
(En'ON.)  3.  Dr.  Barclay  maintains  that  Salim  is  to 
be  found  in  Wadi/  Seleim,  and  Enon  in  the  copious 
streams  of  MVn  Farah,  among  the  deep  and  intri- 
cate ravines  some  five  miles  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  opinion  Porter  (in  Kitto)  favors.  4.  The  name 
of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Van  de  Velde 
(ii.  845)  in  a  position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.  six  English  miles  S.  of  Jieisdn, 
and  two  miles  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Salim  fulfils  also 
the  conditions  implied  in  the  name  of  Enon  (springs ), 
and  the  direct  statement  of  the  text,  that  the  place 
contained  abundance  of  water, 

Sal'lai,  or  Sal'la-1  (Heb.  basket-maker  f  Gcs.).  1. 
A  Benjamite,  wiio  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  8).— 2.  Head  of  one  of  the 
courses  of  priests  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (xii.  20) ;  =  Sallu  2. 

Sal'la  (Heb.  weighed,  Ges. ).  1.  Son  of  MeshuUam ; 
a  Benjamite  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  7  ;  Xeh.  xi.  7). — i,  Sallai  2  (xii.  7). 

Sal-Ia'nns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Shallcm  U  (1  Esd.  ix.-25), 

Sal'ma  (Heb.  garment,  Ges.),  or  Sal'mon  (Heb. 
clothed,  Gts.),  son  of  Nahshon,  the  prince  of  Judah ; 
father  of  Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  Salmon  took 
Rahad  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and  from  this  union 
sprang  the  Christ  (Mat.  i.  4,  5 ;  Lk.  iii.  32,  &c.).  Two 
circumstances  connected  with  Salmon  have  caused 
some  perplexity.  As  regards  the  first,  the  orthog- 
raphy, the  variation  in  proper  names  is  so  extreme- 
ly common,  that  such  slight  differences  are  scarcely 
worth  noticing  (Rev.  iv.  20,  21 ;  comp.  Shimea,  Shim- 
eah,  Shammah,  Shimma,  names  of  David's  brother, 
&c.).  As  to  the  other  difficulty,  the  variation  in  Sal- 
ma's  genealogy,  which  has  induced  some  to  think 
the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54  is  not  the  Salma  of  ii. 
11,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  which  was 
Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratah ;  and  this  caused 
him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Caleb  (so 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey). 

*Sal'mah  (Heb.)  =  Salma  (Ru.  iv.  20raarg.). 

*  Sal>man-as'ser  =  Sualmaneser  (Hos.  xl  5 
margin). 

Sal-maii-a'8ar(L.)  =  Shalmaxeser  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

Sal'mon  (L.  fr.  Heb.  tualmdn  =  shadif,  Gcs. ;  see 
below).  It  is  usually  supposed  that  a  bill  near 
Shechera,  on  which  Abimelech  and  his  followers  cut 
down  the  boughs  with  which  they  set  the  tower  of 
Shechem  on  fire  (Judg.  ix.  48,  A.  V.  "  Zalmos  ")  is 
the  "  Salmon "  or  Zahnon  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
14  ;  and  this  is  probable,  though  the  passage  is  pe- 
culiarly difficult,  and  the  precise  allusion  intended 
by  the  poet  seems  hopelessly  lost  (so  Mr.  Twislcton). 
The  literal  translation  of  the  word  is,  "  Thou  makest 
it  snow  "  in  Salmon,  or  "  It  snows  in  Salmon,"  with 
liberty  to  use  the  word  either  in  the  past  or  in  the 
future  tense.  As,  notwithstanding  ingenious  at- 
tempts, this  supplies  no  satisfactory  meaning,  re- 
course is  had  to  a  translation  of  doubtful  validity, 
"  Thou  makest  it  white  as  snow,"  or  "  It  is  white  as 
snow  " — words  to  which  various  metaphorical  mean- 
ings have  been  attributed.  The  allusion  which, 
through  the  lexicon  of  Gesenius,  is  most  generally 
received,  is  that  the  words  refer  to  the  ground  being 
snow-white  with  bones  after  a  defeat  <)f  the  Canaauite 
kings.  Some  (Targum,  Kimchi,  &c.)  suppose  that 
Salmon  (Heb.  2'mlm6n)  is  not  a  proper  name  in  this 
passage,  but  merely  signifies  darkness. 
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Sal'Bon  (Heb.  clothed,  Oes.),  the  father  of  Boaz 
(Ru.  iv.  20,  21 ;  Mat.  i.  4,  6;  Lk.  iii.  32).     Salma. 

Sal-mo'ne  (Gr.),  the  £.  point  of  the  island  of  Crete 
(Acts  xxvii.  7).     Pacl. 

Sa'lon,  the  Greek  form  of — 1.  Shallcm,  father  of 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).— 4.  Salc,  father  of  Zimri  (1  Mc. 
il  26). 

Sa>lo'ne  [as  an  English  word  often  pronounced 
Sa-lome' ;  comp.  Magdalene,  &c.]  (fr.  Heb.  =  pacific, 
Schl.).  1,  The  wife  of  Zebedek  (comp.  Mat.  xxvii. 
66  with  Mk.  xv.  40).  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  mod- 
ern critics  (Wieseler,  Langc,  Meyer,  Alford,  &c.)  that 
she  was  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  Jn.  xix.  25.  The 
words  admit,  however,  of  another  and  hitherto 
generally  received  explanation,  according  to  which 
they  refer  to  the  "  Mary  the  Wife  of  Cleophas  " 
immediately  afterwai'd  mentioned.  The  only  events 
recorded  of  Salome  arc  that  she  preferred  a  request 
on  behalf  of  her  two  sons  for  scats  of  honor  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Mat.  xx,  20),  attended  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mk.  xv.  40),  and  visited  his 
sepulchre  (xvi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by  name  only 
on  the  two  later  occasions.— 2i  The  "  daughter  of 
Herodias  "  by  her  first  husband,  Herod  Philip  1 
(Mat.  xiv.  6).  She  married  first  Philip  the  tetrarch 
of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle,  and  secondly 
Aristobulus,  the  king  of  Chalcis. 

Salt  [sawlt]  (Heb.  mdah  or  melach;  Gr.  hah). 
Indispensable  as  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  to  our- 
selves, it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being 
to  them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the 
food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is.  xxx.  24 
margin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote  to  the  effects 
of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on  animal  food,  but  also 
entering  largely  into  their  religious  services  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  various  offerings  presented 
on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  13).  (Sacrifice.)  They  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Sea,  the 
Salt.)  Salt  might  also  be  procured  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phenicians 
would  naturiilly  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for 
salting  FISH  (Xch.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between 
rock-salt  and  that  gained  by  evaporation,  as  the 
Talmudists  particularize  one  species  (probably  the 
latter)  as  the  "  sait  of  Sodom."  The  salt-pits  formed 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  Antiochus  conferred  a  valuable  boon 
on  Jerusalem  by  presenting  the  city  with  375  bush- 
els of  salt  for  the  Temple-service.  In  addition  to 
the  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  dung  (Mat.  v.  13;  Lk.  xiv. 
35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  however,  was  held 
to  produce  stt^rility,  as  exemplified  on  the  shores  of 
the  Poad  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23;  Zeph.  ii.  9):  hence 
"  a  salt  land"  =  a  barren  land  (Job  xxxix.  6  mar- 
gin ;  Jcr,  xvii,  6) ;  and  hence  alt^o  arose  the  custom 
of  sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  <)f  a  destroyed 
city  (Judg  ix.  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable 
ruin. — "  The  salt  used  in  this  country  (Syria  and 
Palestine)  is  not  manufactured  by  boiling  clean  salt 
water,  nor  quarried  frf»m  mines,  but  is  obtained 
from  marshes  along  the  sea-shore,  as  in  Cyprus,  or 
from  salt-lakes  in  the  interior,  which  dry  up  in  sum- 
mer, as  the  one  in  the  desert  N.  of  Palmyra,  and 
the  great  lake  of  JebbAl,  S.  E.  of  Aleppo.  Maun- 
drell,  who  visited  the  lake  at  Jehbiil,  found  salt 
there  which  had  entirely  lost  its  savor  (Mat.  v. 
13  ;  Mk.  ix.  60),  and  the  same  abounds  among  the 


debrix  at  Uxdvan,  and  in  other  localities  of  rock-salt 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  the  salt  of  this  country,  when  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  or  exposed  to  rain  and 
sun,  does  become  insipid  and  useless.  From  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  gathered,  much  earth  and 
other  impurities  are  necessarily  collected  with  it. 
Not  a  little  of  it  is  so  impure  that  it  cannot  be  used 
at  all,  and  such  salt  soon  eflBoresces  and  turns  to 
dust — not  to  fruitful  soil,  however.  It  is  not  only 
good  for  nothing  itself,  but  it  actually  destroys  all 
fertility  wherever  it  is  thrown,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  it*  is  cast  into  the  street "  (Thn.  ii.  43,  44).— 
The  associations  connected  with  salt  in  Eastern 
countries  are  important.  As  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospitality ; 
as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and  purity. 
Hence  the  expression,  "  covenant  of  salt  "  (Lev.  ii. 
13  ;  Num.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  as  betokening 
an  indissoluble  alliance  between  friends  ;  and  again 
the  expression,  "  salted  with  the  salt  of  the  palace  " 
(Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  necessarily  meaning  that  they 
had  "  maintenance  from  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  V. 
has  it,  but  that  they  were  bound  by  sacred  obli- 
gations of  fidelity  to  the  king.  So  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  "to  eat  bread  and  salt  together"  is  an 
expression  for  a  league  of  mutual  amity.  It  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  promineully 
before  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt 
was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to 
God.  The  purifying  property  of  salt,  as  opposed 
to  corruption,  led  to  its  selection  as  the  outward 
sign  in  Elisha's  miracle  (2  K.  ii.  20,  21),  and  is  also 
developed  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  v.  13  ;  Col.  iv.  6).  The 
custom  of  rubbing  infants  with  salt  (Ez.  xvi.  4) 
originated  in  sanitary  considerations,  but  received 
also  a  symbolical  meaning. 

Salt,  Cit'y  of  (Heb.  Hr  haminelah  or  -lach ;  see 
City  1,  and  Salt),  the  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of  Jn- 
dah  which  lay  in  the  "  wilderness  "  (Josh.  xv.  62 ; 
Desert  2).  Robinson,  Porter  (in  Kitto),  &c.,  would 
place  it  somewhere  near  the  plain  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  Salt  Sea.  (Salt,  Valley  of.)  VandeVelde 
mentions  a  Kahr  Match  (?),  a  ravine  or  wady  which 
begins  W.  S.  W.  from  iSdbeh  (Masada),  and  runs 
S.  E.  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

*  Salt  Sea,  the.    Sea,  the  Salt. 

Salt,  Val'ley  of  (Heb.  ffey  nielah,  and  ffSi/  hammrlah 
or  -lach;  see  Valley  2,  and  Salt),  a  certain  valley, 
or  perhaps  more  accurately  a  "  ravine,"  in  which 
occurred  two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israelite 
arms.  1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  fr'am. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12;  compare  1  K.  xi.  15,  16; 
P8.1x.  title;  Abishai;  Joab  1).  2.  That  of  Ama- 
ziAH  (2  K.  xiv.  V;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11).  Neither  of 
these  notices  affords  any  clew  »o  the  situation  of  the 
Valley  of  Salt.  Seetzen  was  probably  the  first  to 
suggest  that  it  was  the  broad  open  plain  which  lies 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes 
between  the  lake  itself  and  the  range  of  heights 
which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or  eight  miles  to  the 
S.  (Akrabbim.)  The  same  view  is  taken  (more  de- 
cisively) by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  109),  who  notes  that 
it  is  adjacent  to  the  mountain  of  salt  (Khaahm  Ut,' 
dvm),  and  separates  the  ancient  territories  of  Judah 
and  Edom.  Porter  (in  Kitto)  suggests  that  it  might 
be  the  Wadi/  Zuwcireh,  a  well-known  pass  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  salt-range  of  Usdum,  though 
the  scope  of  the  narrative  would  rather  seem  to 
locate  it  nearer  Edom.  Mr.  Grove  also  thinks  It 
might  be  nearer  Petra,  and  raises  objections  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  identification  from  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
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word  (gey)  here  translated  valley  (Valley  2),  from 
the  word  (Arabah)  elsewhere  uniformly  applied  to 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  valley,  and 
from  the  possibility  that  the  Hebrew  name  (see 
above)  translated  "  valley  of  salt "  may  be  the  rep- 
resentation of  some  archaic  Edomite  name  (compare 
tl-Milh  [=  salt  ],  the  Arabic  representative  of  Mol- 
adah).  Some  have  thought  the  place  of  David's 
victory  in  2  Sam.  viii.  13  was  the  remarkable  valley 
of  saltS  E.  of  Aleppo  (Robinson's  Ges.  Heb.  Lex.). 

Si'la  (Heb.  =  Sallu,  Gea.),  father  of  Zimri  the 
Simeonite  prince  whom  Phiuehas  slew  (Num.  xxv. 
14) ;  =  Salom  2. 

Sa'Inm  (fr.  Gr.).  1.  Shallum  8  (1  Esd.  v.  28).— 2. 
Shallcm  6  (viii.  1). 

Skl-n-ta'tiou  (fr.  L.).  Salutations  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and  episto- 
lary. The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  early 
times  of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as 
"God  be  gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii.  29); 
"  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord  "  (Ru.  iii.  10 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  13) ;  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  "  The  Lord  bless 
thee  "  (Ru.  ii.  4) ;  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  "  bless  "  received  the 
secondary  sense  of  "  salute  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  7, 10 ;  1  K. 
viii.  66,  &c.).  Tlie  Hebrew  term  used  in  these  in- 
stances (shdlom)  has  no  special  I'eference  to  "  peace," 
as  stated  in  the  margin,  but  to  general  well-being, 
and  strictly  answers  to  our  "  welfare."  The  saluta- 
tion at  parting  consisted  originally  of  a  simple  bless- 
ing (Gen.  xxiv.  60,  xxviii.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii.  6), 
but  in  later  times  the  term  sthdlom  was  introduced 
here  also  in  the  form  "Go  in  peace,"  or  rather 
"Farewell"  (1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42;  2  Sam.  xv.  9). 
This  was  current  in  our  Saviour's  time  (Mk.  v.  84  ; 
Lk.  vii.  50 ;  Acts  xvi.  36),  and  is  adopted  by  Him 
in  His  parting  address  to  His  disciples  (Jn.  xiv.  27). 
It  had  even  passed  into  a  salutation  on  meeting  in 
such  forms  as  "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  (Lk.  x.  5), 
"  Peace  be  unto  you  "  (xxiv.  36  ;  Jn.  xx.  19).  The 
more  common  salutation,  however,  at  this  time  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  their  word  chairein{A.V. 
"hail,"  "God  speed"  in  2  Jn.  10,  11)  being  used 
at  meeting  (Mat.  xxvi.  49,  xxviii.  9  ;  Lk.  i.  28),  and 
probably  also  at  departure.  In  modern  times  the 
ordinary  mode  of  address  current  in  the  East  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  : — Es-seldm  aleykum,  "  Peace 
be  on  you,"  and  the  term  "  salam  "  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental 
salutation. — The  greetings  noticed  above  were  freely 
exchanged  among  persons  of  different  ranks,  even 
strangers,  on  meeting  (Ru.  ii.  4  ;  Ps.  cxxix.  8 ;  Prov. 
ixvii.  14).  The  only  restriction  appears  to  have 
been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew  saluting  only 
"  brethren  "  (Mat.  v.  47).  The  Apostle  John  forbids 
an  interchange  of  greeting  where  it  implied  a  wish 
for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause  (2  Jn.  11,  A.  V. 
"God  speed").  The  modern  Orientals  are  famed 
for  the  elaborate  formality  of  their  greetings,  which 
occupy  a  very  considerable  time  ;  the  instances  in 
the  Bible  are  not  such,  and  therefore  the  address  to 
persons  on  urgent  business,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the 
way  "  (2  K.  iv.  29 ;  Lk.  x.  4),  may  best  be  referred 
to  the  delay  likely  to  ensue  from  subsequent  conver- 
sation (so  Mr.  Bevan). — The  Persian  monarch  was 
never  approached  without  the  salutation,  "  0  king, 
live  for  ever  "  (Dan.  ii.  4,  &c.).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  ever  became  current  among  the 
Jews  (1  K.  i.  31,  compare  30).  (Adoration  ;  Kiss.) 
The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  0.  T.  were  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin 


style :  the  addition  of  the  term  "  peace  "  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  form  (2  Mc.  i. 
1).  The  writer  placed  his  own  name  first,  and  then 
that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted ;  only  in  special 
cases  was  this  order  reversed  (i.  1,  ix.  19 ;  1  Esd.  vi 
7).  A  combination  of  the  first  and  third  persons  in 
the  terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfrequent  (Gal. 
i.  1,  2 ;  Phn  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1).  The  Gr.  chairein  (A.V. 
"  greeting ")  was  used  elliptically  (expressed  or 
understood)  in  the  introductory  salutation  (1  Mc.  x. 
18;  2"Mc.  ix.  19  ["  wisheth  joy"]  ,  1  Esd  viii.  9; 
Acts  XV.  23,  xxiii.  26  ["send  greeting"  in  the  last 
3]  ;  Jas.  i.  1).  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiritual  mer- 
cies was  also  used,  e.  g.  "grace  and  peace"  (Rom. 
i.  7,  &c.).  The  concluding  salutation  consisted  oc- 
casionally of  a  translation  of  the  Latin  valete  (Gr. 
romiumai,  A.  V.  "farewell;"  Acts  xv.  29, xxiii. 30), 
but  more  generally  of  the  Gr.  verb  aspazomai,  "  I 
salute''  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  7,  9  fF,  &c.)  or  "greet"  (xvi. 
3,  6,  8,  &c.),  or  the  cognate  substantive  aspasmos, 
A.V.  "  salutation  "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  &c.),  accompanied 
by  a  prayer  for  peace  or  grace.     Epistle. 

*Sal-Ta'tion  (fr.  L. ;  Heb.  yefthu'dh,  yesha\  &c. ; 
Gr.  soleria,  soterion)  sometimes  denotes  deliverance 
from  temporal  evils  or  earthly  destruction  (Ex.  xiv. 
13,  XV,  2;  1  Sam.  xiv.  45;  Phil.  i.  19,  &c.),  but  es- 
pecially deliverance  from  the  punishment  and  mis- 
ery consequent  on  sin,  with  restoration  to  the  favor 
of  God  and  the  bestowment  of  eternal  life  and  bless- 
edness in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Is.  Ixii.  11 ;  Zech. 
ix.  9 ;  Lk.  i.  77 ;  Rom.  i.  16,  &c.).  God  is  figura- 
tively called  "  salvation,"  i.  e.  the  author  or  giver  of 
salvation  (Ps.  xxvii.  1  ;  Is.  xii.  2,  xxxiii.  2,  &c.). 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  provided  the  salvation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  is  therefore  preeminently  "  the 
Saviour"  (Mat.  i.  21 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10).  Atonement; 
Damnation  ;  Death  ;  Faith  ;  Justification  ;  Life  ; 
Righteous;  Sin,  &c. 

Sain'a-el  (fr.  Gr.),  a  variation  for  (margin)  Salamiel 
(Shelumiel)  in  Jd.  viii.  1. 

Sa-mal'as  [-ma'yas]  (Gr.  =  Shemaiah).  1.  She- 
maiah  23  (1  Esd.  "i.  9).— 2.  Shemaiah  11  (viii.  39). 
—3.  The  "great  Samaias,"  father  of  Ananias  and 
Jonathas  (Tob.  v.  13). 

Sa-ma'ri-a  [in  L.  pronounced  Sam-a-ri'a]  (L.  fr. 
Heb.  Shdrneron  ■=.  watch-post,  Ges. ;  see  below).  I, 
A  city  of  Palestine.  The  word  Shdrneron  means, 
etymologically  (so  Dr.  Hessey,  the  original  author 
of  this  article),  pertaining  to  a  watch,  or  a  watch- 
mountain;  and  we  should  almost  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  Samaria 
gave  occasion  to  its  name  (see  below).  In  the  terri- 
tory originally  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
about  six  miles  N.  W.  of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide 
basin-shaped  valley,  encircled  with  high  hills,  almost 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  (Sharon)  which  bor- 
ders upon  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  centre  of  this 
basin,  which  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  valley  of 
Shechem,  rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with  steep 
yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  This  hill 
was  chosen  by  Omri  as  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  He 
"  bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built  after  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria"  (1  K.  xvi.  23, 
24).  This  statement,  of  course,  dispenses  with  the 
etymology  above  alluded  to ;  but  the  central  posi- 
tion of  the  hill  admirably  adapted  it  for  a  place  of 
observation  and  a  fortress.  From  the  date  of  Omri's 
purchase,  b.  c.  925,  Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as 
the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes.     Ahab  built  a  temple 
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to  Baal  there  (xvi.  32,  88) ;  and  hence  a  portion  of 
the  city,  possibly  fortified  by  a  separate  wall,  was 
called  "the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal"  (2  K.  x.  25). 
Samaria  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  in  b.  c.  901  (1 
K.  XX.  1),  and  in  b,  c.  892  (2  K.  vj.  24-vii.  20);  but 
on  both  occasions  the  siege  was  inefTectual.  The 
possessor  of  Samaria  was  considered  de  /ado  king 
of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13,  14);  and  woes  denounced 
against  the  nation  were  directed  against  it  by  name 
(Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In  b.  c.  721,  Samaria  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria  (2K.  xviii.  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  was  terminated.  (See  No.  3  below.) 
Some  years  afterward  the  district  of-  which  Samaria 
was  the  centre  was  repeopled  by  Esar-haddon ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  especially  of  the  city  until  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  conqueror  took  the 
city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  it- 
self, killed  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
sufifered  the  reniamder  to  settle  at  Shechem.  He 
replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians, 
and  gave  the  adjacent  territory  to  the  Jews  to  in- 
habit. These  Syro-Maccdonians  occupied  the  city 
until  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who  took  it  after  a 
year's  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely 
(b.  c.  109).  After  this  disaster  the  Jews  inhabited 
what  remained  of  the  city ;  at  least  we  find  it  in 
their  possession  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Janr.a?us, 
and  until  Pompey  pave  it  back  to  the  descendants 
of  its  original  inhabitants.  By  directions  of  Gabin- 
ius,  Samaria  and  other  demolished  cities  were  re- 
built. But  its  more  efieetuul  rebuilding  was  under- 
taken by  Hkkod  the  Great.  He  called  it  Sebastc 
(Gr.  =  venerable,  august)  =  Auffusta,  after  his  ])a- 
tron  Augustus  ;  built  a  wall  round  it  twenty  stadia 
(two  and  a  half  miles)  long,  and  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple in  the  centre,  dedicated  to  Cesar;  and  colonized 
it  with  6,000  veterans  and  others.  How  long  Sama- 
ria maintained  its  splendor  after  Herod's  imprcve- 
mento  wc  are  not  informed.  In  the  \.  T.  the  city  it- 
self does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned,  but  rather  a 
portion  of  the  district  to  which,  even  in  older  times, 
it  had  extended  its  name  (compare  Mat.  x.  5 ;  Jn. 
iv.  4,  5).  Henceforth  its  history  is  very  unconnected. 
Septimus  Severus  planted  a  Roman  colony  there  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  It  had  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  probably  as  early  as  the  third  century. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  During  the  crusades  a 
Latin  bishopric  was  established  there.  At  this  day 
the  city  is  represented  by  a  small  village  retaining 
few  vestiges  of  the  past  except  its  name,  Sebnstieh, 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some  architec- 
tural remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian  construction 
or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  partly,  perhaps  (colonnades,  &c.),  traces  of 
Idumean  magnificence.  Jerome,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Palestine  imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the 
tradition  which  prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  days, 
a-sscrts  that  Sebaste,  which  he  invariably  identifies 
with  Samaria,  was  the  place  in  which  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  imprisoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also 
makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha 
and  Obadiah. — *.  The  "Samaria"  of  1  Me.  v.  66  is 
in  Josephus,  doubtless  correctly,  Marissa  (i.  e.  Mare- 
bha).-- -3>  "Samaria"  (the  district),  •'Samaritans." 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritan 
would  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  citi/  of  Samaria.  But 
it  is  found  in  the  0.  T.  only  once,  and  then  in  a 
wider  signification  (2  K.  xvii.  20),  designating  tho.se 
whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed  in  the  citie$ 
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of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel.'' 
"  Samaria  "  at  first  included  all  the  tribes  over  which 
Jeroboam  made  himself  king,  whether  E.  or  W  of 
the  river  Jordan  (IK.  xiii.  32).  In  other  places  in 
the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  (except  2  K.  xvii 
24,  26,  28,  29)  "  Samaria  "  seems  to  denote  the  ct/y 
exclusively.  But  the  prophets  use  "  Samaria  "  in  a 
greatly  extended  sense  (Ez.  xvi.  53 ;  Hos.  viii.  5,  6 ; 
Am.  iii.  9).  Hence  "Samaritan^'  must  have  denoted 
every  one  subject  to  the  king  of  the  northern  capi- 
tal. But  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ac- 
quired, it  necessarily  became  contracted  as  the  lim- 
its of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  contracted. 
Ill  all  probability  the  territory  of  Simeon  and  that 
of  Dan  were  very  early  absorbed  in  the  kingdcni  of 
Judah.  This  would  be  one  limitation.  Next,  in 
B.  c.  Ill  and  740  respectively,  Pul,  king  of  As- 
syria, and  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried 
away  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  26 ;  compare  also  2 
K.  X.  82,  38).  This  would  be  a  second  limitation. 
But  the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further:  "He 
took  Ijor,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  acd 
Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Gahlee,  all  the 
land  cf  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  As- 
syria" (2  K.  XV.  29).  This  would  be  a  third  limita- 
tion. But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limita- 
tion of  the  kingdim  of  Samaria,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, of  the  word  Samaritan.  It  is  evident  from 
an  occurrence  in  Hczckiah's  reign,  that  just  before 
the  deposition  and  death  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king 
of  Israel,  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Judah,  or,  at 
least,  his  influence,  was  recognized  by  portions  of 
Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of  Ephraira 
and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Men  came  from 
all  those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This 
was  about  b.  c.  726.  Samaria  (the  city),  and  a  few 
adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented  that  do- 
minion which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel  to 
Dan  northward,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastward  (compare  8 
K.  xvii.  6,  6,  23  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  6). — This  brings  us 
more  closely  to  the  second  point  of  our  discussioB, 
the  origin  of  those  who  are  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in 
the  N.  T.,  called  Samaritans.  Shalmaneser  (2  K. 
xvii.  5,  6,  26)  carried  Israel,  i.  e.  the  remnant  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's  au- 
thority, into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as  has 
been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adja- 
cent cities  and  villages.  Now,  (1.)  Did  he  carry 
away  all  their  inhabitiints,  or  no?  (2.)  Whether 
they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  desolated,  who 
replaced  the  deported  population  ?  In  leference  to 
(1.)  the  language  of  Scripture  admits  of  scarcely  a 
doubt.  "Israel  was  carried  away"  (xvii.  6,  28), 
and  other  nations  wtre  placed  " in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria imttad  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (xvii.  24, 
compare  26,  28,  and  xxi.  13).  There  is  no  mention 
whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  parallel 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of  "  the  poor 
of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine-dre.^sers  and  hus- 
bandmen" (xxv.  12;  Captivity).  We  may  then 
conclude  that  the  cities  of  Samaria  were  not  merely 
partially  but  wholly  evacuated  of  their  inhabitants 
in  b.  c.  721  (see  below),  and  that  they  remained  in 
this  desolated  state  until,  in  the  words  of  2  K.  xvii. 
24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon 
(Babel),  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava  (Ivab, 
xviii.  34),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  SepharvaiiIj 
and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  possessed  Samaria, 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."     Thus  the  new 
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Samaritans  were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangers  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and 
were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities. — 
An  incidental  question,  however,  arises.  Who  was 
the  king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this  colonization  ? 


Josephus  apparently  attributes  it  to  Shalraaneser ; 
but  the  Samaritans  themselves,  in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  10,  at- 
tributed their  colonization  to  "  Esar-haddon,  kinf; 
of  Assur,"  or  to  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper," 
either  the  king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals  (abotu 


Sebu4tic\,  t\e  ancient  Samaria,  from  the  E.  N.  E, 

^NUnd  the  city  are  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  vereing  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon.   The  Medtterran3:ui  Sea  ia  in  the  farthest  distance.   The  original  sketch 

&om  which  this  view  is  taken  was  made  by  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  in  IS42. 


c.  611).  The  fact,  too,  that  some  of  these  for- 
eigners came  from  Babylon  would  seem  to  direct  us 
to  Esar-haddon,  rather  than  to  his  grandfather,  Shal- 
inaneser.  And  this  date  coincides  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  sixty-five  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
(Idivered  b.  c.  742,  within  which  "  Ephraim  should 
be  broken  that  it  should  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii. 
8). — These  strangers,  placed  in  "  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria" by  Esar-haddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and 
worshipped  a  strange  medley  of  divinities.  God's 
diapleasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested  by 
beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a 
great  extent  before  their  entrance  upon  it.  On 
their  explaining  their  miserable  condition  to  tlie 
king  of  Assyria,  he  dispatched  one  of  the  captive 
priests  to  teach  them  "  how  they  should  fear  the 
Ix)rd."  The  priest  came  accordingly,  and  hence- 
forth, in  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  they 
"feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  graven  images, 
both  their  children  and  their  children's  children  :  as 
did  their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day  "  (2  K. 
wii.  41).  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  new  Samari- 
tans— men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from 
the  further  E.ist.  A  gap  occurs  iii  their  history 
until  Judah  has  returned  from  Captivity.  They 
then  desire  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  they  do 
not  call  it  a  national  undertaking.  They  advance 
no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their 
Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it  forward  osten- 
tatiously, perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  par- 
tial conversion  to  God.  The  Jews,  however,  do  not 
listen  favorably  to  their  oveitures.  Ezra,  no  doubt, 
who  records  the  transaction,  saw  them  through  and 
through.  On  this  the  Samaritans  become  open  ene- 
mies, frustrate  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through 
the  reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  ef- 
fectually silenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspis, 


B.  c.  519.  The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew 
year  by  year  more  inveterate.  Matters  at  length 
came  to  a  climax.  About  b.  c.  409,  Manasseh,  a 
priest  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Xehemiah  for  an 
unlawful  marriage,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  for  the  Samaritans,  with 
whom  he  had  found  refuge  (so  Dr.  Hessey,  with  Pri- 
deaux,  &c. ;  but  see  Gerizim  ;  Nehemiah,  Book  of). 
The  animosity  of  the  Samaritans  became  more  in- 
tense than  ever.  They  are  said  to  have  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  annoy  the  Jews.  Their  own 
temple  on  Gerizim  they  considered  much  superior 
to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrificed  a  pass- 
over.  Toward  the  mountain,  even  atler  the  temple 
on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were,  they  directed 
their  worship.  To  their  copy  of  the  Law  (Samari- 
tan Pentateuch)  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and 
authority  greater  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (i.  c.  the  five 
books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code  ;  they  rejected 
every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the 
Law  possessed  by  that  people  they  declared  to  be 
the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh),  and  cast  grave 
suspicions  upon  its  genuineness.  Certain  other  Jew- 
ish renegades  had  from  time  to  time  taken  refuge 
with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by  degrees,  the  Samar 
itans  claimed  to  partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially 
if  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their  interest.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  their  unsuc- 
cessful request  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  b.  c. 
332  (before  he  besieged  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Samaria),  to  be  excused  from  payment  of  tribute  in 
the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that,  as  true  Israel- 
ites, descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  sons 
of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from  cultivating  their  land 
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in  that  year.  Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish 
descent  appears  in  the  words  of  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria to  our  Lord  (Jn.  iv.  12),  "Art  thou  greater 
than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ? " 
Very  far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting  this  claim 
to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these  people.  They 
were  ever  reminding  them  that  they  were  after  all 
mere  Cutheans,  mere  strangers  from  Assyria.  They 
would  hiive  no  dealings  with  them  that  they  could 
possibly  avoid  (iv.  9).  "  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and 
hast  a  devil "  was  an  expression  of  bitter  reproach 
(viii.  48).  The  Samaritan  was  publicly  cursed  in 
their  synagogues — could  not  be  a  witness  in  Jewish 
courts — could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  pros- 
elytism.  The  traditional  hatred  in  which  the  Jew 
held  the  Samaritan  is  expressed  in  Ecclus.  1.  25,  26. 
Even  the  apostles  believed  that  an  inhospitable 
slight  shown  by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would 
be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from 
heaven  (Lk.  ix.  52  ft". ;  compare  Mat.  x.  5,  6 ;  Lk.  x. 
33,  xvii.  16 ;  Jn.  iv.  22 ;  Acts  i.  8,-  viii.  5,  ff.).  Such 
were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  a  people 
distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Jews,  a  people  preserving  their  identity, 
though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since  they 
had  been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esar-haddon,  and 
though  they  had  abandoned  their  polytheism  for  a 
sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism  :  a  people,  who — though 
their  limits  had  gradually  contracted,  and  the  rally- 
ing-place  of  their  religion  on  Mount  Gerizim  had 
been  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus  (n.  c.  130),  and 
though  Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and  again 
destroyed,  and  though  their  teritory  had  been  the 
battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt—  still  preserved  their 
nationality,  still  worshipped  from  Shechem  and  their 
impoverished  settlements  toward  their  sacred  hill ; 
still  retained  their  nationahty,  and  could  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  Jews.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  of  the  country  called  in  our 
Lord's  time  Samaria  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Cuthean  Samaritans,  or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  It 
was  bounded  northward  by  the  range  of  hills  which 
commences  at  Mount  Carmel  on  the  W.,  and,  after 
making  a  bend  to  the  S.  W.,  runs  almost  due  E.  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  plain  of  Esdi-aclon.  It  touched  toward 
the  S.,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of 
Benjamin.  Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Ephraim,  and  of  the  JIanassites  W.  of 
Jordan.  The  Cuthean  Samaritai;s,  however,  pos- 
sessed only  a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large 
area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  district.  They  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate 
the  Passover  in  a  sacred  spot  en  Mount  Grrizim. 
The  Samaritans  were  very  troublesome,  both  to 
Jews  and  Romans,  in  the  first  century  a.  c.  Pilate 
chastised  them  with  a  severity  which  led  to  his  own 
downfall,  and  a  slaughter  of  10,600  of  them  took 
place  under  Vespasian.  Yet,  they  increased  greatly 
in  numbers  and  importance.  Epiphanius  (fourth 
century)  considers  them  the  chief  and  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  Christianity.  An  outrage  on  the 
Cliristians  at  Neapolis  (Shechem),  toward  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  was  so  severely  punished  that 
they  sank  into  obscurity.  They  are  just  noticed 
by  travellers  in  tlie  twelfth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  correspondence  with  them  was  commenced  by 
Joseph  Scaliper.  At  Xablim  (Shechku)  the  Samari- 
tans have  still  a  settlement,  consisting  of  about  200 
persons.  The  view  maintained  above,  as  to  the 
purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans,  is 


that  of  Suicer,  Reland,  Hammond,  Drusius  (in  the 
Critici  Sacri),  Maldonatus,  Hengstcnberg,  Haver- 
nick,  Robinson,  and  Archbishop  Trench.  Others 
as  De  Sacy,  Gescnius,  Winer,  Dollinger,  Davidson' 
Mills,  Ayre,  &c.,  have  held  a  different  view,  which 
may  be  expressed  thus  in  Dollinger's  words  :  "  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Land  (as  opposed 
to  Judea  proper)  there  grew  up  a  mingled  race 
which  drew  its  origin  from  the  remnant  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  were  left  behind  in  the  country  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  also  from  the  heathen 
colonists  who  were  transplanted  into  the  cities  of 
Israel.  Their  religion  was  as  hybrid  as  tlicir  ex- 
traction :  they  worshipped  Jehovah,  but,  in  addition 
to  Him,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phenician  origin 
which  they  had  brought  from  their  native  land." 

*  Sa-nar'i-tan  (L.  Samariianus)  =  one  from  Sa- 
maria (Lk.  X.  23,  xviL  16;  Jn.  viii.  48,  &c.).  Sa- 
maria 3, 

Sa-mar'i-tan  Pen'ta-tench  (see  above,  and  Pesta 
TEUcii).  I.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  a  Recen- 
sion of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and  written 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  so-called  Samaritan  char- 
acter. This  recension  is  quoted  by  Origen,  Jerome, 
Eusebius,  and  other  Fathers.  The  Talmud  men- 
tions the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  distinctly  and  con 
temptuously  as  a  clumsily-forged  record.  Down  to 
within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  bow 
ever,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  Code  of  Laws  had 
reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pronounced  a 
fiction.  In  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle  acquired  i 
complete  MS.  from  the  Samaritans  in  Damascus. 
In  1623  it  was  presented  by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy 
to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
there  appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Mo- 
rin  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX 
It  was  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  whence  it 
was  copied,  with  few  emendations  from  other  copiea 
by  Walton.  The  number  of  MSS.  in  Europe  haf 
gradually  grown  to  eighteen.  These  MSS.  vary  il 
size  from  12mo  to  folio,  and  no  scroll,  such  as  tb* 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues, 
is  Ibund  among  them.  Their  material  is  vellum  oi 
cotton-paper  ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  sav( 
the  scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  Nablus,  the  let 
ters  of  which  are  in  gold.  There  are  neither  vo«  el?, 
accents,  nor  diacritical  points.  The  individual  words 
are  separated  ficm  each  other  by  a  dot.  Greater 
or  smaller  divi.-ions  of  the  text  are  marked  by  two 
dots  placed  cue  above  the  other,  and  by  an  asteriski 
A  small  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a  peculiai 
meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passire 
&c. :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  bespeak  attention 
The  whole  Pentateuch  is  dividcnl  into  nine  hundre< 
and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or  A'dlshi,  the  termina 
tlon  of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  =  ,  •". 
or  <.  To  none  of  the  MSS.  which  have  as  yet  reachei 
Europe  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date  than  the  lOti 
century  a.  c.  The  scroll  used  in  Kubhis  is  said  b] 
the  Samaritans  to  have  been  written  by  Abishuath( 
son  of  Phinehas.  Its  true  date  is  not  known.  (Ou 
Testament;  Writi.ng.)  Morin  and  others  after  bin 
placed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  far  above  the  Re 
ceived  Text  in  point  of  genuineness,  but  Ravius  sue 
ceeded  in  finally  disposing  of  this  point  of  the  supc 
riority  ( 1 755).  It  was  from  his  day  forward  allowed 
almost  on  all  hands,  that  the  Masoretic  text  was  tin 
genuine  one,  but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  th' 
Samaritan  had  an  "  unquestionably  clearer  "  readinj? 
this  was  to  be  adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  o1 
value,  however  limited,  did  attach  to  it.     Here  thi 
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matter  rested  until  1815,  when  Gesenius,  in  his  mas- 
terly dissertation  on  its  origin  and  character,  abol- 
ished the  remnant  of  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  Gesenius  divides  all  the  peculiar  read- 
ing? of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  eight  classes, 
viz. — 1.  Readings  by  which  emendations  of  a  gram- 
matical nature  have  been  attempted,  (a.)  The  quies- 
cent letters,  or  ma/res  ledionis  (Old  Testament,  A 
1),  are  supplied.  (6.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of 
the  pronouns  are  altered  into  the  more  common 
one?,  (c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  ap- 
parently incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion 
of  the  verbs,  {d.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  paragogi- 
cal  letters  vdv  (t)  and  n6d  (->),  at  the  end  of  nouns, 
are  almost  universally  struck  out  by  the  Samaritan 
corrector ;  and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
nouns  of  a  common  gender,  he  has  given  them  gen- 
ders according  to -his  fancy,  {e.)  The  infinite  abso- 
lute is  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb.  For 
obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem  and  more  com- 
mon ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  great  number 
of  places.  2.  Glosses  and  interpretations  received 
ioto  the  text.  3.  Conjectural  emendations  of  real 
or  imaginary  difficulties  in  the  Masoretic  text.  4. 
Readings  in  which  apparent  deficiencies  have  been 
corrected  or  supphed  from  parallel  passages  in  the 
common  text.  5.  An  extension  of  class  4,  com- 
prising larger  phrases,  additions,  and  repetitions 
from  parallel  passages.  6.  Emendations  of  passages 
and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  contain  some- 
thing objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  on 
account  either  of  historical  improbability  or  apparent 
want  of  dignity  in  the  terms  applied  to  the  Creator. 
Thus,  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  no  one,  in  the 
antediluvian  times,  begets  his  first  son  after  he  has 
lived  150  years :  but  one  hundred  years  are,  where 
necessary,  subtracted  before,  and  added  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  son.  (Chroxology;  Septuagixt.) 
Thus  Ex.  xii.  40  in  our  text  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  has 
"The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  [and their 
fathers  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the 
land  of  Eggpt]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years :  " 
an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed.  Again,  in 
Gen.  ii.  2,  "  And  God  [?  had]  finished  on  the  seventh 
day  "  is  altered  into  "  the  «?x/A,"  lest  God's  rest  on 
the  Sabbath-day  might  seem  incomplete.  7.  Samar- 
itanisms,  i.  e.  certain  Hebrew  forms,  translated  into 

I  the  idiomatic  Samaritan.  8.  Alterations  made  in 
fevor  or  on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theology,  herme- 
Ioeutics,  and  domestic  worship.  Thus  the  word 
Slohim  (Gon),  four  times  construed  with  the  plural 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx.  13, 
xxxi.  53,  XXXV,  1 ;  Ex.  xxii.  9) ;  and  further,  an- 
thropomorphisms as  well  as  anthropopathisms  are 
carefully  expunged — a  practice  very  common  in  later 
times.  The  last  and  perhaps  most  momentous  of 
all  intentional  alterations  is  the  constant  change  of 
all  the  phrases,  "  God  will  choose  a  spot,"  into  "  He 
has  chosen,"  viz.  Gerizim,  and  the  well-known  sub- 
stitution of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Dent,  xxvii.  4  (A,  V. 
6).  In  Exodus  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy  the  Sa- 
'  maritan  has,  immediately  after  the  Ten  Command- 
i  ments,  the  following  from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi, 
'  80:  "And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass 
over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  .  .  , 
oa  Mount  Gerizim  .  .  .  and  there  shalt  thou  build 
an  altar  .  .  .  ^  That  moun'.dn^  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  by  the  way  wliere  the  sun  goeth  down  .  .  , 
in  the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the 
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plains  of  Moreh,  '  over  agalnut  Shechem  ; '  " — this 
last  superfluous  addition,  which  is  also  found  in  Deut. 
xi.  30  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  being  ridiculed 
in  the  Talmud. — From  the  immense  number  of  these 
worse  than  worthless  variants  Gesenius  has  singled 
out  the  following  four,  which  he  thinks  preferable 
on  the  whole  to  those  of  the  Masoretic  text ;  yet 
they  too  have  since  been,  all  but  unanimously,  re- 
jected: (1.)  After  the  words,  "And  Cain  spoke  to 
his  brother  Abel "  (Gen.  iv.  8),  the  Samaritan  adds, 
"  let  us  go  into  the  field."  (2.)  In  Gen.  xxii.  13  in- 
stead of  "  behind  him  a  ram,"  the  Samaritan  reads, 
"o?M>ram."  (3.)  For  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  "an  ass  of 
bone,"  i.  e.  "  a  strong  ass,"  the  Samaritan  has  "  an 
ass  of  strangers."  (4.)  For  "  he  led  forth  his  trained 
servants  "  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  the  Samaritan  reads,  "  he 
numbered." — Important  additions  to  the  preceding 
classes  of  Gesenius  have  been  made  by  Frankel,  such 
as  the  Samaritans'  preference  of  the  imperative  for 
the  third  person  ;  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  infin- 
itive absolute  for  the  imperative  ;  Galilean'sms — to 
which  also  belongs  the  permutation  of  the  letters 
Ahevi{dleph  [5^],  he  [n],  f^v  [i],  yod  [^]),  in  the  Sa- 
maritan ;  the  occasional  softening  down  of  the  pe 
(c)  into  bei/th  (2),  of  caph  (;)  into  (firnel  (3),  tsddc'j 
(2)  into  zauin  (^),  &c.,  and  chiefly  the  presence  of 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not 
interpolated  from  p  irallel  passages,  but  are  entirely 
wanting  in  our  text.  Frankel  derives  from  these 
passages  chiefly  the  conclusion  that  the  Samaritau 
Pentateuch  was,  partly  at  least,  emendated  from  the 
LXX.,  Onkelos,  and  other  very  late  sources.  Kirch- 
heim  makes  thirteen  classes  of  peculiarities  instead 
of  the  eight  of  Gesenius :  1.  Additions  and  altera- 
tions in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  favor  of  Ger- 
izim. 2.  Additions  for  the  purpose  of  completion. 
3.  Commentary,  glosses.  4.  Change  of  verbs  and 
moods.  5.  Change  of  nouns.  6.  Emendation  of 
seeming  irregularities  by  assimilating  forms,  &c. 
7.  Permutation  of  letters.  8.  Pronouns.  9.  Gen- 
der. 10.  Letters  added.  11.  Addition  of  preposi- 
tions, conjunctions,  articles,  &c.  12.  Junction  of 
separated,  and  separation  of  joined  words.  13. 
Chronological  alterations. — Mr.  Deutsch,  the  original 
author  of  this  article,  gives  four  reasons  for  the  di- 
vergency of  existing  opinions:  (a.)  the  obscurity  of 
the  history  of  the  Samaritans  (Samaria  3) ;  (b.)  the 
small  number  of  MSS.,  all  comparatively  recent ;  (c.) 
the  imperfect  collation  of  these  MSS. ;  (d.)  the  lack 
of  any  thorough  comparison  of  the  various  readings 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  those  of  the  LXX. 
The  following  are  the  leading  opinions,  and  the 
chief  arguments  for  and  against  them :— (1.)  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
maritans as  an  inheritance  from  the  ten  tribes  whom 
they  succeeded  (so  J.  iforin,  Walton,  Cappellus, 
Kcnnicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Jahn,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Steudel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Davidson,  &c.).  Be- 
cause (rt.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans 
should  have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile,  since  there  existed  an  intense 
hatred  between  the  two  nationalities.  (6.)  The  Sa- 
maritan Canon  has  only  the  Pentateuch  in  common 
with  the  Hebrew  Canon :  had  that  book  been  re- 
ceived .«t  a  period  when  the  Hagiographa  and  the 
Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  they  had  not  also  received  those.  (<•.)  The 
Samaritjn  letters,  avowedly  the  more  ancient,  are 
found  in  the  Samaritan  copy  :  therefore  it  was  written 
before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into  the  square 
Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile — 
took  pljce.     On  the  other  side  it  is  argued  :t — (a.). 
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There  existed  no  religious  animositj  whatsoever  be- 
tween Judah  and  Israel  when  they  separated.  The 
ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have  bequeathed  such 
an  animosity  to  those  who  succeeded  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  contest  between  the  slowly  Judaized 
Siunaritans  and  the  Jews  only  dates  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  latter  refused  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  the  former,  of  belonging  to  the  people  of  God, 
and  rejected  their  aid  in  building  the  Temple.  (6.) 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  Samaritans  regarded 
Jerusalem,  and  the  intense  hatred  which  they  nat- 
urally conceived  against  the  post-Mosaic  writers  of 
national  Jewish  history,  would  suflRciently  account 
for  their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which, 
save  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as 
the  centre  of  worship,  or  David  and  his  House,  are 
extolled,  (c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was 
vof.  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the 
Exile,  but  came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period. 
The  Samaritans  might  therefore  have  received  the 
Pentateuch  at  the  hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  aflerward  changed  their 
writing,  and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Samaritan.  (2.)  The  second  lead- 
ing opinion  on  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  is  that  it  was  introduced  by  Manasseh 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  Sanc- 
tuary on  Mount  Gerizim  (so  Ant.  van  Dale,  R.  Simon, 
Frideaux,  Fulda,  Hasse,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hup>- 
feld,  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  &c.).  In  support  of  this 
opinion  are  alleged,  the  idolatry  of  the  S-amaritans 
before  they  received  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esar- 
haddon  (2  K.  xvii.  24-33),  and  the  immense  number 
of  readings  common  to  the  LXX.  and  this  Code,  j 
against  the  Masoretic  text.  (3.)  Other,  but  very 
isolated  notions,  are  those  of  Morin,  Le  Clerc,  Pon- 
cet,  &c.,  that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  brought  the  Pentateuch  with 
him.  Further,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
the  production  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus,  who  lived 
during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  who  falsified  the 
sacred  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  (Usher).  Against  which  there  is  only  this 
to  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  altera- 
tion of  such  a  nature  to  be  found.  Finally,  that  it 
is  a  very  late  and  faulty  recension,  made  after  the 
Masoretic  Text  (sixth  century  after  Christ),  into 
which  glosses  from  the  LXX.  had  been  received 
(Frankel). — The  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
agreement  of  the  numerous  and  as  yet  uninvesti- 
gated readings  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch are: — 1.  That  the  LXX.  have  translated 
from  the  Samaritan  (De  Dieu,  Selden,  Hottinger, 
Hasscncamp,  Eiclihorn,  &c.).  2.  That  mutual  in- 
terpolations have  taken  place  (Grotius,  Usher, 
Ravius,  &c.).  3.  That  both  versions  were  formed 
from  Hebrew  copies,  which  differed  among  them- 
selves as  well  as  from  the  one  which  afterward  ob- 
tained public  authority  in  Palestine ;  that,  however, 
very  many  wilful  corruptions  and  interpolations  have 
crept  ill  in  later  times  (Gcseniu.s).  4.  That  the  Sa- 
maritan has  in  the  main  been  altered  from  the  LXX. 
(Frankel). — But  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  quite  as 
often  disagree  with  each  other,  and  follow  each  the 
Masoretic  Text.  Furthei",  the  quotations  in  the  N.  T. 
from  the  LXX.,  where  they  coincide  with  the  Samari- 
tan against  the  Hebrew  Text,  are  so  few  and  unimpor- 
tant that  they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument 
whatsoever. — IL  Vn-sionsirom  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. L  Samaritan.  According  to  the  Samaritans 
themselves,  their  high-priest  Nathaniel,  who  died 


about  20  B.  c,  is  its  anthor.  Gesenius  puts  its  date  a 
few  years  a.  c.  JuynboU  thinks  that  it  had  long  been 
in  use  in  the  second  century  a.  c.  Frankel  places 
it  after  Mohammed.  Other  investigators  date  it 
from  the  time  of  Esar-haddon's  priest  (so  Schwarz), 
or  either  shortly  before  or  after  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  it  was  composed  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  temple ;  and  being  intended,  like 
the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the  people  exclusively, 
it  was  written  in  the  popular  Samaritan  idiom,  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac.  In  this 
version  the  original  has  been  followed,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  sometimes  perfectly 
childish  manner,  the  sense  evidently  being  of  minor 
consideration.  In  other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan 
equivalent  could  be  found  for  the  Hebrew  word,  the 
translator,  instead  of  paraphrasing  it,  simply  trans- 
poses its  letters,  so  as  to  make  it  look  Samaritan. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable 
aid  toward  the  study  of  the  Samaritan  Text,  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  close  verbal  adherence.  A  few 
cases,  however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the 
Version  has  departed  from  the  Text,  either  under 
the  influence  of  popular  religious  notions,  or  for 
the  sake  of  explanation.  Anthropomorphisms  are 
avoided.  "  Angel "  is  frequently  found  instead  of 
"  God."  A  great  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  proper 
names  which  this  version  often  substitutes,  they  be- 
ing, in  many  cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original 
ones.  The  similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasion- 
ally amounts  to  complete  identity  ;  but  no  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  the  respective  relation  of  the  two  ver- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  this.  This  Version  has 
likewise,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  copyists 
and  commentators,  suffered  many  interpolations  and 
corruptions.  The  first  copy  of  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  De  la  Valle,  together  with  the  Samaritan 
Text,  in  1616.  J.  Nedrinus  first  published  it  to- 
gether with  a  faulty  Latin  translation  in  the  Paris 
Polyglott,  whence  it  was,  with  a  few  emendations, 
reprinted  in  Walton,  with  some  notes  by  Castell. — 
2.  Greek-Samaritan.  The  hatred  between  the  Sa 
maritans  and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  former  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation  of  their 
Pentateuch  in  opposition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews. 
In  this  way  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  frag- 
ments of  a  Greek  Version  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, preserved  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theo- 
dotion,  &c.,  is  accounted  for.  These  fragments  are' 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  Greek  Fatli 
under  the  name  Samardlikon  (Gr.  :=  Samari' 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  ^\hether  it  ever  existed  ■ 
Gesenius,  Winer,  JuynboU  suppose)  in  the  sluii  < 
of  a  complete  translation,  or  only  designated  (.i> 
Castell,  Voss,  Herbst  hold)  a  certain  number  of 
scholia  translated  from  the  Samaritan  Version. 
Other  critics  (Hjivernick,  Hengstenberg,  &c.)  see 
in  it  only  a  corrected  edition  of  certain  passages  of 
the  LXX. — 3.  In  lOTO  an  Arabic  Version  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  made  by  Abu  Said  in 
Egjpt,  on  the  basis  of  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Saadiah  haggaon.  (Versions,  Ancient  [Arabic].) 
Like  the  original  Samaritan  it  avoids  anlhropo-j 
morphisms  and  anthropopathisnis,  replacing  the 
latter  by  euphemisms,  besides  occasionally  making 
some  sliglit  alterations,  especially  in  proper  nounsj 
It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  Samarj 
itan  Text,  not  from  the  Samaritan  Version.  Its 
language  is  far  from  elegant,  or  even  correct—-*,' 
To  this  Arabic  version  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian 
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wrote  in  1208  a  somewhat  paraphrastic  commen- 
tary, which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  new  Version — the  Syriac. — III.  Samaritan 
Literature,  besides  the  Pentateuch  and  its  versions. 
1.  Chrouicon  Samaritanum  (L.  =  Samaritan  Chron- 
icle). "  There  is  no  Prophet  but  Moses  "  is  a  chief 
dogma  of  the  Samaritans.  Fierce  invectives  are 
uttered  against  Samuel,  Eli,  Solomon,  Ezra,  &c. 
Joshua  alone  seems  to  have  found  favor  in  their 
eyes ;  but  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  they  perhaps 
possessed  in  its  original  form,  gradually  came  to 
form  only  the  groundwork  of  a  fictitious  national 
Samaritan  history,  overgrown  with  the  most  fantas- 
tic and  anachronistic  legends.  This  is  the  so-called 
"  Samaritan  Joshua,"  or  Chronicon  Samaritanum, 
gent  to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584. 
It  was  edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his 
acute  investigations  have  shown  that  it  was  re- 
dacted into  its  present  form  about  a.  d.  1300,  out 
of  four  special  documents,  three  of  which  were 
Arabic,  and  one  Hebrew  (i.  e.  Samaritan).  The 
chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  "  King  Joshua  " 
to  about  A.  D.  350,  and  was  originally  written  in,  or 
aabsequently  translated  into,  Arabic.  2.  From  this 
work  chiefly  has  been  compiled  another  chronicle 
written  in  1355,  by  Abu'l  Fatah.  This  comprises 
the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam 
to  the  years  of  the  Hegira  756  and  798  (a.  d.  1355 
and  1397)  respectively.  It  is  of  equally  low  his- 
torical value  ;  its  only  remarkable  feature  being  the 
adoption  of  certain  Talmudical  legends,  which  it 
took  at  second  hand  from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  3. 
A  work  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  patri- 
archs, from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moses 
himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  Ndbbis,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vellum 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  history 
of  the  world  down  to  the  end).  4.  Other  Samaritan 
works  chiefly  in  Arabic — their  Samaritan  and  He- 
brew literature  having  mostly  been  destroyed  by 
the  Emperor  Commodus — are :  some  Commentaries 
upon  the  whole  or  parts  of  their  Pentateuch  ;  a  few 
theological  works  chiefly  in  Arabic,  mixed  with  Sa- 
maritanisms ;  and  some  grammatical  works.  5. 
Their  Liturgical  literature  consists  chiefly  of  hyinns 
{Defter,  Durrdn)  and  prayers  for  Sabbath  and  Feast 
days,  and  of  occasional  prayers  at  nuptials,  circum- 
cisions, burials,  &c. — IV.  We  shall  only  briefly 
touch  here  upon  the  strangely  contradictory  rab- 
binical laws  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews 
and  Samaritans  in  religious  and  ritual  matters ;  dis- 
crepancies due  partly  to  the  ever-shifting  phases  of 
their  mutual  relations,  partly  to  the  modifications 
brought  about  in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to 
the  now  less  now  greater  acquiescence  of  the  Jews 
in  the  religious  state  of  the  Samaritans.  Thus  we 
find  the  older  Talmudical  autliorities  disputing 
whether  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  "  Real  Converts,"  or  only  converts  through 
ftjar — "  Lion  Converts."  (Proselyte  IV.)  It  would 
appear  that  notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  all 
but  the  Pentateuch,  they  had  adopted  many  tradi- 
tional religious  practices  from  the  Jews — principally 
such  as  were  derived  direct  from  the  Books  of  Mo- 
ses. It  was  acknowledged  that  they  kept  these  or- 
dinances with  even  greater  rigor  than  those  from 
whom  they  adopted  them.  The  utmost  confidence 
was  therefore  placed  in  them  for  their  ritually 
slaughtering  animals,  even  fowls ;  their  wells  are 
pronounced  to  be  conformed  to  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Mishna  ;  their  unleavened  bread 


for  the  Passover  is  commended  ;  their  cheese ;  and 
even  their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  the  Jews.  Their 
testimony  was  valued  in  that  most  stringent  matter 
of  the  letter  of  divorce.  They  were  admitted  to 
the  office  of  circumcising  Jewish  bojs.  The  criminal 
law  makes  no  difference  between  them  and  the 
Jews.  By  degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to 
be  laid  upon  the  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread. 
We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Meir,  in  the  third 
generation  of  the  Tanaim  (Aram.  =  repeaters,  or 
teachers  of  the  Law),  and  later  again  under  R. 
Abbuha,  the  Amora  (Aram.  =  expositor,  or  later 
doctor  of  the  Law),  at  the  time  of  Diocletian ;  this 
time  the  exclusion  was  unconditional  and  final. 
Partaking  of  their  bread  was  considered  a  trans- 
gression, to  be  punished  like  eating  the  flesh  of 
svvine.  In  Mat.  x.  5  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  are 
already  mentioned  together;  and  in  Lk.  xvii.  18  the 
Samaritan  is  called  "  a  stranger."  The  reason  for 
this  exclusion  is  variously  given. 

Sam'a-tiis  (fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ozora  in 
the  list  of  1  EsJ.  ix.  34. 

*  Sa'meeh  [-mek]  (Heb.  fulcrum,  support,  Ges.), 
the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps. 
cxix.).     Writing. 

Sa-mel'ns  [-me'yus]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Shemaiah  13  (1 
Esd.  ix.  21). 

Sam'gar-nc'bo  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  sword  of  Nebo, 
i.  e.  of  Mercury  ?  Ges. ;  Fiirst  makes  Samr/ar  =: 
cupbearer,  and  connects  Nebo  with  the  following 
Sarsechim ;  Von  Bohlen  makes  Sirmgar  =  war- 
rior), one  of  the  princes  or  generals  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Chal- 
deans at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 

Sa'mi  =  Shobai  (1  Esd.  v.  28). 

Sa'mis  =  Shimei  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Sam'lah  (Heb.  a  garment),  a  king  of  Edom,  suc- 
cessor to  Hadad  or  Hadar  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36,  37 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  47,  48).  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole  supposes  Masre- 
KAH  was  his  chief  city. 

Sam'mns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Shema  (1  Esd.  ix.  43). 

Sa'mos  (Gr.  a  height,  especially  by  the  sea-shore, 
Str.,  L.  &  S.),  a  very  illustrious  Greek  island  off  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  where  Ionia  touches  Caria. 
Samos  is  a  very  lofty  and  commanding  island.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  its  pottery,  its  temple 
of  Juno,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras.  It 
is  noticed  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  return  from 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  15).  He  had 
been  at  Chios,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  Miletus, 
having  passed  by  Ephesus  without  touching  there. 
The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchorage  of  Trogyl- 
LiUM,  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Samos  and  the 
extremity  of  the  mainland-ridge  of  Mycale.  This 
spot  is  famous  for  the  great  battle  of  the  old  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  479,  and  for  a  gallant 
action  of  the  modern  Greeks  against  th(!  Turks  in 
1824.  Jews  resided  here  (1  Mo.  xv.  23).  Samos 
was  anciently  mistress  of  the  sea,  afterward  a  val- 
uable dependency  of  Athens.  In  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  po- 
litically a  "  free  city  "  in  the  province  of  Asia.  Ro- 
man Empire. 

Sam-o-tlira'ci-a  [-shea]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  the  Samos 
for  height^  of  Thrace,  Str.),  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  first  voyage  to  Europe  (Acts 
xvi.  11).  Being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island, 
it  is  an  excellent  landmark  for  sailors,  and  must 
have  been  full  in  view,  if  the  weather  was  clear, 
throughout  that  voyage  from  Troas  to  Neapolis. 
This  voyage,  made  with  a  fair  wind,  occupied  only 
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parts  of  two  days,  and  the  technical  word  here 
used  (A.  V.  "  came  with  a  straight  course  ")  implies 
that  they  ran  before  the  wind  (compare  the  five 
days  of  a  subsequent  return-voyage,  xx.  6).  Now, 
the  position  of  this  island  exactly  corresponds  with 
these  notices.  St  Paul  and  his  -companions  an- 
chored for  the  night  oflF  Samothracia.  The  ancient 
city,  and  therefore  probably  the  usual  anchorage, 
was  on  the  north  side,  which  would  be  sufficiently 
sheltered  from  a  S.  E.  wind.  In  St.  Paul's  time 
Samothracia  (or  Samothrace)  had,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a  small  free  state,  though 
it  was  doubtless  considered  a  dependency  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  mysterious  divinities 
called  Cabin  were  here  worshipped. 

Samp'sa-nes  [meez]  (Gr.),  a  name  in  the  list  of 
those  written  to  by  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews  (1  Mc.  XV.  23).  It  was  probably  a  place, 
which  Grimm  identifies  with  Sanviun  on  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  between  Sinope  and  Trebizond. 

Ssin'son  (L. ;  Gr.  Samps67i ;  fr.  Heb.  Skimshon  = 
gun/ike,  Ges. ;  strong,  Jos. ;  the  distijiguhhed,  the 
hero,  Fii.),  son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  Zorah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33, 
xix.  41).  The  account  of  his  birth,  life,  and  exploits 
is  given  in  Judg.  xiii.-xvi.  His  birth  was  foretold 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  said  that  he  should 
be  "a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  the  womb,"  and 
should  "  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines."  He  sought,  contrary  to  his  pn- 
rents'  wish,  to  marry  a  Philistine  female  of  Tim- 
KATH,  acting  in  this  under  the  prompting  and  secret 
control  of  Jehovah,  who  saw  tit  thus  to  bring  upon 
the  Philistines  a  righteous  retribution.  On  his  way 
to  Timnath  he  slew  a  lion,  in  the  carcass  of  which 
he  afterward  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey. 
(Bee.)  At  the  marriage  feast  he  put  forth  a  riddle, 
the  solution  of  which  the  guests  obtained  through 
his  wife's  treachery.  He  then  went  to  Ashkelon 
and  slew  thirty  Philistines,  whose  garments  (Dress) 
he  g ne  as  the  prize  to  those  who  expounded  the 
riddle.  His  wife  was  given  to  another,  and  Samson 
then  caught  300  foxes  or  jackals  (Fox),  fastened  a 
firebrand  to  each  pair,  and  turned  them  into  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.  The  enraged 
Philistines  burnt  his  wife  and  her  father ;  Samson 
slewmany  of  the  Philistines,  and  retired  to  the  rock 
Etam  (Etam,  the  Rock);  and  afterward,  bound  by 
the  men  of  Judah  and  delivered  up  to  the  Philis- 
tines, he  slew  a  thousand  of  the  latter  in  Lehi  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and  was  then  refreshed  by 
drinking  of  the  spring  E.n-hakkore.  Subsequently 
visiting  a  harlot  in  Gaza,  and  watched  by  his  ene- 
mies, he  escaped  them  by  carrying  off  both  doors 
or  leaves  of  one  of  the  city-gates  with  their  posts 
and  bar  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  direction  of  He- 
bron. After  this,  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley 
of  SoREK,  named  Delilah,  who  enticed  him  to  re- 
veal to  her  the  secret  of  his  great  strength  and 
then  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies,  who  put  out  his 
eyes  (Pcxi.shmexts)  and  made  him  grind  com  in  the 
prison-house  at  Gaza.  (Mill.)  After  his  hair  be- 
gan to  grow  and  his  strength  returned,  the  Philis- 
tines made  a  great  sacrifice  to  Dagon  and  brought 
out  Samson  to  make  sport  for  them.  He  then, 
taking  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars  on  which  the 
BorsK  stood,  pulled  down  the  whole  edifice,  and 
thus  slew  at  his  death  about  3,000  men  and  women. 

fl.)  As  a  jrnoE  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
iroited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks 


upon  the  dominant  Philistines.     It  is  evident  from 
Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv.  9-11,  20,  and  the  whole  history, 
that  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which 
are  the  only  tribe?  mentioned,  were  subject  to  the 
Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samson's  judge- 
ship; so  that  Samson's  twenty  years  of  office  (xvi. 
31)  would  be   included  in  the  forty  years  of  the 
Philistine  dominion.     From  the  angel's  speech  to 
Samson's  mother  (xiii.  5),  it  appears  further  that 
the  Israelites  were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines 
at  his  birth ;  and  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to 
be  judge  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  judgeship  must  have  coincided  with 
the  last  twenty  years  of  Philistine  dominion.     But 
in  1  Sam.  vii.  1-14,  &c.,  we  find  that  the  Philistme 
dominion  ceased  under  the  judgeship  of  SamueL 
Hence  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  concludes  tliat  the  early 
part  of  Samuel's  judgeship  coincided  with  the  latter 
{  part  of  Samson's ;  and  that  tlie  capture  of  the  ark 
t  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred  dur- 
I  ing   Samson's  lifetime.      Lord  A.   G.   Hervey  also 
argues  the  proximity  of  the  times  of  Samt^on  and 
i  Samuel  from  the  general  prominence  of  the  Philia- 
1  tines  in  their  relation  to  Israel,  the  Nazaritism  of 
both  Samson  and  Samuel  (xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;  compare 
1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  the  similar  notices  of  the  house 
i  of  Dagon  and  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Judg. 
xvi.  8,  18,  23,  27 ;  1  Sam.  v.  2,  7 ;  Judges,  Book  of). 
There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of  Is- 
rael during  Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single 
'  fact  of  the  men  of  tiie  border  tribe  of  Judah,  3,000 
;  in  number,  fetching  him  from  the  rook    Etam  to 
j  deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-18). 
I  The  whole  narrative  is  entirely  local,  and,  Hke  the 
'  following    story  concerning    Micah  (xvii.,   xviiL), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of 
I  Dan.     (2.)  As  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law 
i  in  Num.  vi.  in  full  practice  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17). 
!  (3.)  Samson  was  endowed  with  supernatural  power 
'  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.     "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began   to   move  him   at  times  in   Mahaneh-dan." 
.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him, 
and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  arms  became  as 
I  flax  burnt  with  fire."     "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
I  upon  him,  and  he  went  down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew 
j  thirty  men  of  them  "  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xv.  14,  xiv.  19). 
I  After  his  locks  were  cut,  and  his  strength  was  gone 
'  from  him,  it  is  said,  "he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
I  was  departed  from  him"  (xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv. 
I  14,  xvi.  20).     The  phrase,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
i  came  upon  him,"  is  common  to  him  with  Othniel  and 
!  Gideon  (iii.  10,  vi.  34) ;  but  the  connection  of  snper- 
I  natural  power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking 
his  bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  the  city  on 
his  back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  house  of  Dagon,  are  peculiar  to  Samson, 
Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  his  history  have  no 
exact  parallel  in  Scripture.     It  is  easy,  however,  to 
see  how  forcibly  the  Israelites  would  be  taught,  by 
such  an  example,  that  their  national  strength  lay  inj 
their  complete  separation  from  idolatry,  and  conse-j 
oration  to  the  true  God;  and  that  He  could  giyej 
them  power  to  subdue  their  migliticst  enemies,  if  | 
only  they  were  true  to  His  service  (compare  1  Sam.l 
ii.  iO).— ^mson  was  one  of  the  roost  remarkablci 
personages  in  history.     God  seems  to  have  raised 
him  up  "  to  baffle  the  power  of  the  whole  Philistinej 
nation  by  the  prowess  of  a  single  individual.  .  .  . 
The  enrolment  of  his  name  by  an  apostolic  Jew 
(Heb.  xi.  32)  in  the  list  of  the  ancient  worthies,  who 
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had  by  faith  obtained  an  excellent  report,  warrants 
us  undoubtedly  in  a  favorable  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter on  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
fidelity  of  the  inspired  narrative  has  perpetuated  the 
record  of  infirmities  which  must  for  ever  mar  the 
lustre  of  his  noble  deeds  "  (Bush,  in  Kitto). — It  is  an 
interesting  question  whether  any  of  the  legends  re- 
specting Hercules  were  derived  from  Phenician 
traditions  of  the  strength  of  Samson.  The  combina- 
tion of  great  strength  with  submission  to  the  power 
of  women ;  the  slaying  of  the  Nemean  lion ;  the 
coming  by  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife ;  and 
especially  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Hercules  in  Egypt,  are  certainly  remarkable 
coincidences.  Phenician  traders  might  easily  have 
carried  stories  concerning  the  Hebrew  hero  to 
Greece,  Italy,  &c.,  and  such  stories  would  have  been 
moulded  according  to  the  taste  or  imagination  of 
those  who  heard  them. 

Sain'lI-e](L.  fr.  Heb.  Shemuel  =  name  of  God,  Ori- 
gen  ?  Ges. ;  placed  bjj  God  ;  asked  of  God,  Jos. ;  heard 
of  God,  Stl.,  &e.),  also  written  Shemuel,  the  last 
JODGE,  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of  Prophets 
(Prophet),  and  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  (King.) 
He  was  son  of  Elkanah  4,  an  Ephrathite  or  Ephraim- 
ite  (Ephrathite  2),  and  of  Hannah.  His  birth-place 
(1  Sam.  i.  1,  19;  Ramah  2 ;  Ramathaim-zophim)  is 
one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  sacred  geography,  as 
his  descent  is  of  sacred  genealogy.  Elkanah's  family 
must  have  been  large.  His  wife  Peninuah  had  sev- 
eral children,  and  Hannah  had,  besides  Samuel, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  the  account  of 
Samuel's  birth  Hannah  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
a  high  religious  mission.  Almost  a  Nazarite  by 
practice  (i.  15;,  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (ii.  1), 
Bhe  sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  cliild  for  which 
she  longed  with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent 
prayer,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the 
0.  T.,  and  when  the  son  was  granted,  the  name 
which  he  bore,  and  thus  first  introduced  into  the 
world,  expressed  her  sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  en- 
treaty— Samuel  (  =  "  the  Asked  [or  Heard]  of 
God").  Living  in  tlie  great  age  of  vows,  she  had 
before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  office  of  a 
Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned  (Child),  she 
herself  with  her  husband  brought  him  to  the  Tabfr- 
KACLE  at  Shiloh,  where  she  had  received  the  first 
intimation  of  liis  birth,  and  there  solemnly  conse- 
crated liim  (i.  24).  Then  his  mother  made  him  over 
to  Eli  (25,  28),  and  the  child  himself  performed  an 
act  of  worship.  The  hymn  which  followed  on  this 
consecration  is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred 
volume  (ii.  1-10;  Poetry,  Hebrew).  From  this 
time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the  Tabernacle.  The 
priests  furnished  him  with  an  ephod,  and  his  mother 
every  year,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of  their 
meeting,  gave  him  a  little  mantle.  (Dress;  Man- 
tle 2.)  He  seems  to  have  slept  within  the  Holiest 
Place  (iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty  was  to  put  out,  as 
it  would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open 
the  doors  at  sunrise.  In  this  way  his  childhood  was 
passed.  Whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the  Tabernacle  he 
received  his  first  prophetic  call  (iii.  1-18).  The 
stillness  of  the  night — the  sudden  voice — the  child- 
like misconception — the  venerable  Eli — the  contrast 
between  the  terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature 
who  has  to  announce  it — give  to  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  a  universal  interest.  From  this  moment 
the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel  was  established. 
His  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shiloh  became 
the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him  (iii.  19- 
21).     In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary,  which  fol- 


lowed shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what  be- 
came of  Samuel  (iv.  11).  He  next  appears,  prob- 
ably twenty  years  afterward,  suddenly  among  the 
people,  warning  them  against  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices (vii.  3,  4).  He  convened  an  assembly  at  Miz- 
PEH.  As  he  was  offeruig  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustain- 
ing his  loud  cry  of  supplication,  the  Philistine  host 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  A  violent  thunderstorm 
came  to  the  timely  assistance  of  Israel.  The  Plillis- 
tines  fled,  and,  exactly  at  tlie  spot  where  twenty 
years  before  they  had  obtained  their  great  victory, 
they  were  entirely  routed.  A  stone  was  set  up, 
which  long  remained  as  a  memorial  of  S:miuel's  tn- 
umph,  and  gave  to  the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezer 
=  the  Stone  of  Help  (vil.  12).  This  was  Samuel's 
first  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only  military  achieve- 
ment. But  It  was  apparently  this  which  raised  him 
to  the  office  of  "Judge"  (comp.  xii.  11  and  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  15-18).  He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  on  the  W.  of 
Jordan — Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sum.  vii. 
16).  His  own  residence  was  still  his  native -city, 
Ramah  or  Ramathalm,  which  he  further  conse- 
crated by  an  altar  (vii.  17).  Here  he  married,  and 
two  sons  (Abiah  3 ;  Joel  1 ;  Vashni)  grew  up  to 
repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  perversion  ol'  high 
office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  his  child- 
hood in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli.  In  his 
old  age  he  shared  his  power  with  them  (viii.  1- 
4). — Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  his  career  fiom  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  his  peculiar  position  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive turns  on  the  events  which  follow.  He  Is  the 
inaugurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is  commonly 
called  the  theocracy  (Jehovah  ;  King)  to  the  mon- 
archy. The  misdemeanor  of  his  own  sons  precipi- 
tated the  catastrophe  which  hud  been  long  prepar- 
ing. The  people  demanded  a  king.  For  the  whole 
night  he  lay  fasting  and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity 
of  doubt  and  difficulty  (so  Dean  Stanley,  original 
author  of  this  article,  after  Josephus).  In  the  vision 
of  that  night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian,  is 
given  the  dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which 
Samuel  dwells  on  the  following  day  (1  Sam.  viii.  9- 
18).  This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  of  the 
reception  and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  ac- 
quiescence in  it.  The  final  conflict  of  feeling  and 
surrender  of  his  office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly 
over  which  he  presided,  and  in  his  subsequent  rela- 
tions with  Saul.  The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal, 
immediately  after  the  victory,  over  the  Aminonites. 
The  monarchy  was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated, and  "  Saul  (so  the  Hebrew  text ;  '  Samuel,' 
according  to  the  LXX.)  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  re- 
joiced greatly."  Then  takes  place  his  farewell  ad- 
dress. He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  his  integ- 
rity, a:id  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they 
have  placed  themselves,  and  although  the  wicked- 
ness of  asking  a  king  is  still  strongly  insisted  on, 
and  the  thunderstorm  (in  May  or  June ;  Rain  ; 
Thunder),  In  answer  to  his  prayer,  is  urged  as  a 
sign  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  the  king  Is  repeatedly 
acknowledged  as  the  Lord's  "  anointed  "  (Anoint- 
ing), the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  declared 
to  depend  on  their  use  or  misuse  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, and  Samuel  retires  with  expressions  of  good- 
will and  hope  (xii.).  It  is  the  most  signal  example 
afforded  in  the  0.  T.  of  a  great  character  reconci- 
ling himself  to  a  changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the 
Divine  sanction  resting  on  his  acquiescence. — His 
subsequent  relations  with  Saul  arc  of  the  same  mixed 
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kind.  The  two  institutions  which  thej  respectively 
represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel  was  still 
Judge.  He  judged  Israel  "  all  the  days  of  his  life  " 
(vii.  15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across  the 
king's  path.  Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "the 
Prophet"  (Acts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  He  was  especially 
known  in  his  old  age  as  "  Samuel  the  Seer  "  ( 1  Sam. 
ix.  11,  18,  19;  1  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  29). 
He  was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small  affairs 
of  life  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8).  From  this  prophetic  gift, 
combined  with  his  office  of  ruler,  an  awful  rever- 
ence grew  up  around  him.  No  sacrificial  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (ix.  13).  A 
peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  inter- 
cession. He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times  among 
those  that  "  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
xcix.  6;  1  Sam.  xii.  18;  Jer.  xv.  1).  There  was 
something  peculiar  (so  Stanley)  in  the  long-sustained 
cry  or  shout  of  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw 
down  as  by  force  the  Divine  answer  (1  Sam.  vii.  8, 
9,  XV.  11).  But  two  points  more  especially  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order  as  it  after- 
ward appeared.  The  first  is  brought  out  in  his  re- 
lation with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  relation  with 
David.  (1.)  He  represents  the  independence  of  the 
moral  law,  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal 
or  sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  later  prophets.  He  was,  if 
a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a  priest ;  and  all  the  at- 
tempts to  identify  his  opposition  to  Saul  with  a  hier- 
archical interest  are  founded  on  a  complete  miscon- 
ception of  the  facts  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  of  Shiloh,  he  never  appears  in  the  re- 
motest connection  with  the  priestly  order.  When 
he  coi^nsels  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest  but  as  the 
prophet.  Saul's  sin,  in  both  cases  where  he  came 
into  collision  with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into 
sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to  the  pro- 
phetic voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting  for 
Samuel's  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given  by 
Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Ramah  (x.  8,  xiii. 
8) ;  the  second  (xv.)  was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the 
stern  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Amalekites.  The  aged  prophet  with  his  own  hand 
hacked  Agao  limb  from  limb,  and  with  true  pro- 
phetic utterance  said  to  Saul, "  To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  The 
parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear  though 
divided  friends.  The  king  throws  himself  on  the 
prophet  with  all  his  force ;  not  without  a  vehement 
effort  the  prophet  tears  himself  away.  A  long 
shadow  of  grief  fell  over  the  prophet  "  Samuel 
mourned  for  Siul"  (xv.  11,  35;  xvi.  1).  (2.)  He  is 
the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of  prophets  (Acts 
iii.  24).  Moses,  Miriam,  and  Deborah,  perhaps 
Ehud,  had  been  prophets.  From  Samuel,  however, 
the  continuous  succession  was  unbroken.  His 
mother,  though  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact 
a  prophetess.  But  the  connection  of  the  continuity 
of  the  office  with  Samuel  appears  to  be  still  more 
direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  Jong  after  he  had  been 
"  established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam.  iii.  20),  that  we 
hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples,  called  in  the 
0.  T. "  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by  modern  writers 
"  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  Samuel  is  expressly 
described  as  "standing  appointed  over  them"  (xix. 
20).  In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the 
prophetic  gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  know  for  cer- 
tain, others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjec- 
ture, to  have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One 
was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  having 
been  in  the  company  of  .*>\imuel'8  disciples  (x.  10, 


11,  xix.  24).  Another  was  David.  The  first  ae- 
quaintance  of  Samuel  with  David  was  when  he  pri- 
vately anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse.  But  the 
connection  thus  begun  with  the  shepherd-boy  must 
have  been  continued  afterward.  David,  at  first,  fled 
to  "  Xaioth  in  Ramah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (xix. 
19).  Samuel  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of 
the  Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  founder  of  the 
first  regular  institutions  of  religious  instruction,  and 
j  communities  for  the  purposes  of  kdccation. — The 
death  of  Samuel  is  described  as  taking  place  in 
the  year  of  the  close  of  David's  wanderings.  It 
is  said  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the 
loss,  that  "  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together  " 
from  all  parts  of  this  hitherto  divided  country,  and 
"  lamented  him,"  and  "  buried  him,"  not  in  any  con- 
secrated place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  his  city,  but 
within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  manner  consecrated 
by  being  turned  into  his  tomb  (xxv.  1).  The  place 
long  pointed  out  as  his  tomb  is  the  height,  most 
conspicuous  of  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
immediately  above  the  town  of  Gibeon,  now  called 
Nebt/ Satmcil  {=  the  Prophet  Samvel).  His  relics 
were  translated  from  Judea  (the  place  is  not  speci- 
fied) A.  D.  406,  to  Constantinople,  and  received  there 
with  much  pomp  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  Heuan, 
his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  chief  singers  in  the 
Levitical  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17,  xxv.  5).  On  the 
apparition  of  Samuel  at  En-dor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  14; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  20),  see  Magic,  p.  585.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Samuel  wrote  a  Life  of  David,  of  course 
of  his  earlier  years  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29);  but  this  ap- 
peal's doubtful.  Various  other  books  of  the  0.  T. 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jewish  tradition. 
(JroGES ;  RcTH ;  Samcel,  Books  or.)  He  is  regard- 
ed by  the  Famaritans  as  a  magician  and  an  infideL 
Samaritan  PENTATErcn,  III.  1 ;  Samuel,  Books  or. 
San'n-el  (see  above).  Books  of,  two  historical  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  which  are  not  separated  from  each  other 
in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  which,  from  a  critical  point 
of  view,  must  be  regarded  as  one  book.  The  pres- 
ent division  was  first  made  in  the  LXX.,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  Vulgate  from  the  LXX.  It  was  not 
till  A.  D.  1518  that  the  division  of  the  LXX.  was 
adopted  in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  print- 
ed by  the  Bombei^s  at  Venice.  (Old  Testament.) 
The  book  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  "Samuel," 
probably  because  the  birth  and  life  of  Samuel  were 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
The  whole  consists  of  three  large  sections: — (I.) 
The  history  and  administration  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
i.-vii.).  (II.)  The  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and 
the  history  of  Saul's  reign  (viii.-xxxi.),  including  (1.) 
Saul's  advancement  and  administration  till  God  re- 
jected him  (viii.-xv.),  and  (2.)  his  downward  course 
till  his  death  (xvi.-xxxi.).  (III.)  David's  reign  (2 
Sam.  i.-xxiv.),  including  (1.)  his  career  of  conquest 
and  prosperity  (L-ix.),  (2.)  his  great  sin,  and  the 
troubles  which  afterward  afflicted  his  house  (x.*- 
xxiv.). — A.  AuthonJap  and  DaU  of  the  Book.  I. 
In  common  with  all  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T^, 
except  the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  the  Book  of 
Samuel  contains  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the  name 
of  its  author.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  title 
"  Samuel  "  does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  was  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole ;  for  the 
death  of  Samuel  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  1 
Sam.  xxv.  The  absence  of  the  historian's  name 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  of  the  book  is  not 
supplied  by  any  statement  of  any  other  writer,  made 
within  a  reasonable  period  from  the  time  when  the 
Look  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written.     No 
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mention  of  the  author's  name  is  made  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  nor,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the 
Chronicles,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  or 
in  Josephus,  or  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  completed 
in  its  present  form  somewhere  about  a.  d.  500, 
it  is  for  the  first  time  asserted  that  "  Samuel 
wrote  his  book,"  i.  e.  as  the  words  imply,  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  But  this  statement  cannot 
bs  proved  to  have  been  made  earlier  than  1,550 
years  after  the  death  of  Samuel,  and  is  unsupported 
by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any  kind.  Abar- 
banel,  a  learned  Jew,  who  died  a.  d.  1508,  pro- 
pounded the  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was 
written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  this  opinion 
was  adopted  by  Hugo  Grotius.  But  this  opinion  is 
highly  improbable.  In  our  own  time  the  most  prev- 
alent idea  seems  to  be  that  the  first  twenty-four 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by 
the  prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
by  the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  Mr.  Twisleton 
thinks  that  two  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
tlie  adoption  of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day  : — 
(a.)  the  growth  of  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  any  histor- 
ical work  which  advances  claims  to  be  trustworthy; 
(b.)  the  mistranslation  of  1  Chr.  xxix.  29,  which  Mr. 
Twisleton,  with  the  LXX.,  &c.,  would  translate  thus: 
— "  Now  the  history  of  David  first  and  last,  behold 
it  is  written  in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and 
in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the 
history  of  Gad  the  seer  " — the  Hebrew  word  dibrey 
(-  "acts"  and  "book,"  A.  V.,  Vulg.,  &c.)  being 
here  translated  "  history  "  in  each  of  the  four  times 
that  it  is  used.  Mr.  Twisleton  thinks  it  morally 
certain  that  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no 
authority  for  the  supposition  that,  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, any  work  was  in  existence  of  which  eitlier  Gad, 
Nathan,  or  Samuel,  was  the  author.  2.  Although 
the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  certainty,  there  are  some  in- 
dications as  to  the  date  of  the  work.  The  earliest 
undeniable  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  book  seems  to  be  tlie  Greek  translation  of  it  in 
the  Septuagint.  The  next  best  external  testimony 
is  2  Mc.  ii.  13,  in  which  it  is  Siid  of  Nehemiah  that, 
"  he,  founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts 
of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and 
the  epistles  of  tne  king.s  concerning  the  holy  gifts." 
Now,  although  this  passage  (Maccabees,  Books  of, 
II.)  cannot  be  relied  on  for  proving  that  Nehemiah 
himself  did  in  fact  ever  found  such  a  library,  yet  it 
Is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Kings  were  in  existence  when  the  passage  was  writ- 
ten; and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  this 
phrase  was  intended  to  include  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
which  is  equivalent  to  1  and  2  Kings  in  the  LXX. 
(Kings,  First  and  Skcond  Books  of.)  Hence  there 
18  external  evidence  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was 
written  before  2  Maccabees.  And  lastly,  1  Chr.  xxix. 
29  seems  likewise  to  prove  externally  that  the  Book 
of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  CnROSici.F.s,  "  the 
'history  (A.  V.  '  book  ')  of  Samuel  the  seer"  in  this 
passage  being  most  naturally  understood  as  referring 
to  this  work. — The  internal  evidence  respecting  the 
Rook  of  Samuel  indicates  that  it  was  written  some 
centuries  earlier ;  for  (a.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  at  a  time  when  the  Pent  ate  ircH  was  not 
acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  observances  (1  Sam. 
vii.  9,  10,  17,  ix.  13,  x.  3,  xiv.  35  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18- 
26  ;  High  Places  ;  Sacrifice).    This  circumstance 


points  to  its  date  as  earlier  than  the  reformation  of 
Josiah.  (6.)  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early 
date  that  allusions  in  it  even  to  the  existence  of 
Moses  are  so  few  (1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8).  To  a  religious 
Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  ob- 
served, Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind  ;  but  Moses  would  not  necessarily 
be  of  equal  importance  to  a  Hebrew  historian  who 
lived  before  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  (c.)  It  tal- 
lies with  an  early  date  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden  age  of  He- 
brew literature.  In  prose  it  holds  the  same  place 
which  Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
hold  in  poetical  or  prophetical  language.  At  the 
same  time  this  argument  from  language  must  not  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  imply  that,  standing  alone,  it 
would  be  conclusive;  for  some  writings,  the  date  of 
which  is  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity  (e.  g.  Hab- 
akkuk),  are  in  pure  Hebrew. — Mr.  Twisleton  con- 
cludes, from  the  above  arguments  and  from  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  6,  that  the  work  was  composed  at  a  period 
not  later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah  (about  b.  c. 
622), — that  the  very  earliest  point  of  time  at  which 
it  could  have  existed  in  its  present  form  was  subse- 
quent to  the  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (b.  c.  975), 
— but  that  the  precise  time  between  975  b.  c.  and 
622  B.  c,  when  it  was  composed,  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  thinks  "  that 
the  writer  or  compiler  of  the  whole  lived  after  Re- 
hoboam,  perhaps  under  Abijah,  Rehoboam's  son." 
The  death  of  David,  although  evidently  implied  in 
2  Sam.  V.  5,  is  not  directly  recorded  in  Samuel. 
From  this  fact  Havernick  infers  that  the  author 
lived  not  long  after  the  death  of  David.  Dr.  Eadie 
(in  Fbn.)  thinks  that  ''  the  Books  "  of  Samuel,  "  or 
rather  the  materials  out  of  which  they  have  been 
formed,  were  contemporaneous  with  the  events  re- 
corded."— B>  Sources  of  (he  Book  of  Samuel.  The 
only  work  actually  quoted  in  this  book  is  the  Book 
of  Jasher,  i.  e.  the  Book  of  the  Upright,  respecting 
which  there  have  been  many  unsatisfactory  conjec- 
tures. (Jasher,  Book  of.)  It,  however,  contains 
several  poetical  compositions :  (1.)  David's  Lamen- 
tations over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
called  "  The  Bow"  (i.  18) ;  universally  admitted  to 
be  a  genuine  production  of  David.  (2.)  David's 
Lamentation  on  the  death  of  Abner  (iii.  33,  34) ; 
undoubtedly  genuine.  (3.)  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  Song 
of  David  ;  =  Ps.  xviii.,  with  a  few  unimportant 
verbal  differences.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song 
is  well  worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David.  The 
following  difficulties,  however,  are  connected  with 
it.  (a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to 
the  day  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only 
out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise 
"out  of  the  hand  of  Saul."  "  This  form  of  expres- 
sion does  not  imply  that  Saul  was  the  last  of  his 
enemies,  but  rather  that  he  was  the  first,  both  in 
time  and  in  importance,  so  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered equal  to  all  the  others  put  together.  .  .  . 
The  psalm  was  not  occasioned  by  any  particular 
event,  but  by  a  retrospect  of  all  the  deliverances 
from  persecution  which  the  writer  had  experienced" 
(Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander,  on  Ps.  xviii.).  (h.)  In  the 
closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  31),  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  as  showing  "  mercy  to  His  anointed,  unto  David 
and  his  seed  for  evermore."  These  words  would  be 
more  naturally  written  of  David  than  bi/  David. 
They  may,  however,  be  a  later  addition  (so  Mr. 
Twisleton  ;  but  compare  Pentateuch,  II.  2).  (c.)  In 
some  passages  of  this  song  (xxii.  21-25)  the  strong- 
est assertions  are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness 
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and  purity.  Now,  it  is  a  subject  of  surprise  that,  at 
any  period  after  tlie  painful  incidents  of  his  life  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah,  David  should  have  used  this 
language  concerning  himself  (so  Mr.  Twisleton). 
"The  'righteousness'  here  claimed  (ver.  21,  25)  is 
not  an  absolute  perfection  or  entire  exemption  from 
all  sinful  infirmity,  but  what  Paul  calls  submission 
to  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  x.  3),  including 
faitli  in  His  mercy  and  a  sincere  governing  desire  to 
do  His  will.  .  .  .  The  essential  idea  in  the  writer's 
mind  (ver.  22)  was  that  of  apostasy  or  total  abjuration 
of  God's  service.  It  is  of  this  mortal  sin,  and  not 
of  all  particular  transgressions,  that  the  Psalmist 
here  professes  himself  innocent"  (Prof.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, on /*«.  xviii.).  (Pkrfect.)  (4.)  a  song,  called 
"  last  words  of  David  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-7).  There  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  this  song  is  David's. 
(5.)  The  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10).— Mr. 
Twisleton  tliinks  that  perhaps  the  two  conjectures 
respecting  tlie  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
which  are  most  entitled  to  consideration,  are — first. 
That  the  list  which  it  contains  of  officers  or  public 
functionaries  under  David  is  the  result  of  contempo- 
rary registration  ;  and  secondly,  That  the  Book  of 
Samuel  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  connected 
with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  penetrated  by 
their  spirit.  "  It  is  universally  admitted,"  says  Dr. 
Davidson,  "  that  the  contents  of  these  books  (of 
Samuel)  were  drawn  from  various  written  sources. 
This,  indeed,  is  manifest  from  internal  evidence. 
The  narrative  is  so  extended,  in  most  parts,  that  it 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  biography,  though  it 

is  occasionally  brief  and  chronicle-like The 

historical  character  of  the  books  rests  on  sufficient 
evidence,  internal  and  external.  Every  impartial 
reader  feels  that  the  narrative  bears  the  impress  of 
truth.  The  biographical  portraits  are  striking  and 
natural,  having  a  vividness  like  that  proceeding 
from  an  eye-witness.  The  delineation  is  artless,  nat- 
ural, lively;  the  connection  of  the  events  probable 
and  just.  .  .  .  Places,  times,  and  minute  sketches 
evince  the  hand  of  persons  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts  related.  .  .  .  The  books  are  some- 
times quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.,  as  2  Sara. 
vii.  14  in  Heb.  i.  5,  and  1  Sam.  xiii.  14  in  Acts  xiii.  22. 
Allusions  to  them  also  occur  in  the  Psalms  "  ( Text  of 
the  O.  T.  considered,  pp.  657,  664).  (Bible  ;  Cason  ; 
Inspiration.) — A  comparison  of  the  Books  of  Sam- 
uel and  Chronicles  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  state 
of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time  when  the  Book  of 
Samuel  wa.a  written,  compared  with  the  ideas  prev- 
alent among  the  Jews  some  centuries  later,  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Chronicles. — In  the 
numerous  instances  wherein  there  is  a  close  verbal 
agreement  between  passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the 
Ciironicles,  the  sound  conclu.sion  seems  to  be  that 
the  Chronicles  were  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not 
that  both  were  copied  from  a  common  original. 
Abner  ;  Absalom  ;  Achish  ;  Ark  ;  Bath-sheba  ; 
(^"hroxology  ;  David;  Elhanan  1;  Goliath;  Ish- 
nosHETH ;  JoAB;  Michal;  Moab;  Philisti.nes; 
Rizpah  ;  Sail  2 ;  Satan  ;  Tabernacle,  &c. 

San-a-bas'su*  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Sbeshbazzar  (1  Esd.  ii. 
12,  15). 

San-a-bas'sa-rns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Sbeshbazzar  (1  Esd. 
vl.  18,  20). 

Saa'a-db  (Gr.),  ancestor  of  certain  priests  said 
to  have  returned  with  Zorobabel  ( 1  Esd.  v.  24). 

San-bal'iat  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  lauded  b>/  the  army, 
or  gh'irtg  strength  to  the  army  ?  Von  Bohlen,  Ges. ; 
n  c/ieslnuf-tree,  Fii.),  a  Moabite  of  Horonaim  (so  Lord 
A.  C.  Hervcy,  with  Gesenius,  and  most),  called  "  San- 


ballat  the  Horonite"  (Neh.  ii.  10, 19,  xiii.  28),  All 
that  we  know  of  him  from  Scripture  is  that  he  had 
apparently  some  civil  or  military  command  in  Sama- 
ria, in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes  (iv.  2),  and  that, 
from  the  moment  of  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Judea,  he 
set  himself  to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the 
Tirshatha.  His  companions  in  this  hostility  were 
ToBiAH  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (ii 
19,  iv.  7).  For  the  details  oi'  their  opposition  see 
Nehemiah,  and  Nehemiah,  Book  of,  and  Neh.  vi. 
The  only  other  incident  in  his  life  is  his  alliance 
with  the  high-priest's  family  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib, 
which,  from  the  similar  connection  formed  by  Tobiah 
the.  Ammonite  (xiii.  4),  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and 
the  Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion  from  the 
priesthood  of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  between 
him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  Scriptural 
narrative  ends — owing,  probabh',  to  Nehemiah's  re- 
turn to  Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  knowledge 
of  Sanballat.     Samaria  3. 

*  Sane-tl-i-ca'tion  (properly  a  making  holy,  henoe 
a  being  holy  or  state  of  holiness),  and  to  saac'tM^ 
(=:  to  make  clean  or  holy,  to  set  apart  as  saerei, 
to  regard  and  treat  as  holy).  The  former  occurs  only 
in  the  N.  T.  as  the  translation  of  Gr.  haqiasmos  (1 
Cor.  i.  30;  1  Th.  iv.  3,  4  ;  2  Th.  ii.  13  ;  I'Pet.  i.  2), 
elsewhere  translated  "holiness"  (Rom.  vi.  19,  22; 
1  Th.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  15 ;  Heb.  xii.  14).  The  verb 
"  to  sanctify  "  is  the  usual  translation  of  the  Heb. 
kddash  or  kddesh  (Gen.  ii.  3  ;  Ex.  xiii.  2,  xix.  10,  14, 
22,  23,  &c.),  and  Gr.  hagiazo  (Mat.  xxiii.  17,  19;  Jn. 
X.  36,  xvii.  17,  19  twice,  &c.),  each  also  translated 
"to  hallow"  (Ex.  XX.  11,  xxix.  21 ;  Mat.  vi.  9,  kc.\ 
"  to  be  holy  "  (Ex.  xxix.  37 ;  Is.  Ixv.  5 ;  Rev.  xxiL 
11,  &c.).  Atonement  ;  Clean  ;  Justification  ;  Per- 
fect ;  Priest  ;  Pcrification  ;  Saint  ;  Sanctcart  ; 
Spirit,  the  Holy. 

*  Sanc'tB-a-ry  (fr.  L. ;  Heb.  mikddsh,  kddesh  ;  Gr. 
nagion)  ^  a  holy  or  consecrated  place  ;  a  place  for 
keeping  sacred  things  (Ex.  xv.  17,  xxv.  8,  xxx.  13, 
24  ;  Heb.  vii.  2,  &c.).  Sanctifi cation  ;  Tabernacle; 
Temple. 

*Sand  (Heb.  hdl  or  chol ;  Gr.  ammos).  "The 
sand  of  the  sea  "  is  often  used  as  an  image  of  great 
abundance  or  innumerable  multitude  (Gen.  xxii.  17, 
xli.  49 ;  Rom.  ix.  27 ;  Heb.  xi.  12,  &c.),  sometimes 
also  of  a  great  burden  or  weight  (Job  vi.  3;  Prov. 
xxvii.  3).  House  ;  Mortar  2 ;  Palestine  II.,  §§  26, 
32,  Geology,  §  16. 

San'dal  (fr.  Gr.  sandalon),  the  A.  V.  translation 
of  the  Gr.  sandalioti,  literally  =  little  sandal  (Mk. 
vi.  9 ;  Acta  xii.  8) ;  =  Heb.  na'al ;  see  below.  The 
sandal  appears  to  have  been  the  article  ordinarily 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  feet.  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot  by 
thongs.  The  Heb.  »)rt'a/(A.  V.  "shoe"  (Ex.  iii.  5, 
xii.  11,  and  elsewhere)  implies  such  an  article,  its 
proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or  shutting  in  ^ 
the  foot  with  thongs  :  we  have  also  express  notice  ' 
of  the  thong  (A;  V.  "  shoe-latchet ")  in  several  pas- 
sages (Gen.  xiv.  23 ;  Is.  v.  27  ;  Mk.  i.  7).  The  Gr. 
hufiodema  (also  translate<l  "shoe"  in  A.  V.,  Mat. 
iii.  11,  x.  10,  and  elsewhere)  properly  applies  to  the 
sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means  what  is  bound  under 
the  foot ;  but  the  Alexandrine  and  later  writers  used 
it  to  denote  any  covering  of  the  foot.  A  similar 
observation  applies  to  the  Gr.  sandalion,  in  A.  V. 
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"sandal"  (Mk.  vi.  9;  Acts  xii.  8). — We  learn  from 
the  Talmudists  that  tlie  sole  was  made  of  leather, 
felt,  cloth,  or  wood,  and  was  occasionally  shod  with 
iron.  In  Egypt  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as 
palm-leaves  and  papyrus-stalks,  were  used  in  addi- 
tion to  leather,  while  in  Assyria  wood  or  leather 
was  employed.  In  Egypt  the  sandals  were  usually 
turned  up  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though  other 
forms,  rounded  and  pointed,  are  also  exhibited.  In 
Assyria  the  heel  and  the  side  of  tiie  foot  were  en- 
cased, and  sometimes  the  sandal  consisted  of  little 
else  than  this.  In  Palestine  a  heel-strap  was  es- 
sential to  a  proper  sandal.  Great  attention  was 
paid  by  the  ladies  to  their  sandals  ;  they  were  made 
of  the  skins  of  an  animal  ("  Badger-skins,"  fiz.  xvi. 
10),  and  the  tliongs  were  handsomely  embroidered 
(Cant.  vii.  1  ,  Jd.  x.  4,  xvi.  9).  Sandals  were  worn 
by  all  classes  of  society  in  Palestine,  even  by  the 
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were,  however,  dispensed  with  in-doors,  and  were 
only  put  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some 
business  away  from  their  homes  ;  such  as  a  military 
expedition  (Is.  v.  27;  Eph.  vi.  15),  or  a  journey 
(Ex.  xii.  11 ;  Josh.  ix.  5,  13;  Acts  xii.  8) :  on  such 
occasions  persons  carried  an  extra  pair,  which  our 
Lord  in  Mat.  x.  10  (compare  3Ik.  vi.  9;  Lk.  x.  4) 
forbade  the  apostles  to  do  on  fheir  first  journey. 
Daring  meal-times  the  feet  were  undoubtedly  un- 
covered, as  implie  1  in  Lk.  vii.  38  and  Jn.  xiii.  5,  6, 
aad  in  the  exception  in  regard  to  t'.ie  Passover  (Ex. 
xii.  11).  It  was  a  mark  of  reverence  to  cast  off 
the  shoes  in  approaching  a  place  or  person  of  emi- 
nent sanctity  (Ex.  Hi.  5  ;  Josh.  v.  15).  This  is  now 
the  well-known  custom  in  the  East.  The  modern 
Egyptians  take  off  their  shoes  before  stepping  on 
the  carpeted  leewdn  (House),  that  spot  being  de- 
voted to  prayer.     It  was  also  an  indication  of  vio- 


Assyrian  Sandals. — (Fbn,) 
1.  Embroidered  Shoe  of  Queen  of  Sardauapalus  III. 
•2.  Shoe  of  a  Priest. — Both  from  Kouyunjik  sculptures,  British  Museum. 
3.  Shoe  of  a  Jewish  captive.— From  the  Black  Obelisk  from  Nimroud. 
4-6.  Assyrian  Sandals. — From  sculptures.  British  Museum. 

very  poor  (Am.  viii.  6),  and  both  the  sandal  and  the 
thong  or  shoe-latchet  were  so  cheap  and  common, 
thut  they  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most  insig- 
nificant thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23  ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).     They 


lent  emotion,  or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appeared 
barefoot  in  public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Is.  xx.  2;  Ez. 
xxiv.  17,  23).  To  carry  or  to  unloose  a  persou's 
sandal  was  a  menial  office  betokening  great  infe- 
riority on  the  part  of  the  person  performing  it  (Mat. 
iii.  11 ;  Mk.  i.  7;  Jn.  i.  27;  Acts  xiii.  25).  The  ex- 
pression in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii.  9,  "  over  Edom  I  cast 
out  my  shoe,"  evidently  signifies  the  subjection  of 
that  country,  and  may  refer  to  the  custom  of  hand- 
ing the  sandal  to  a  slave,  or  of  claiming  possession 
of  a  property  by  planting  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  ac- 
quiring it  by  the  symbolical  action  of  casting  the 
shoe,  or  Edom  may  be  regarded  as  a  shelf  on  which 
the  sandals  were  rested  while  the  owner  bathed  his 
feet  (so  Mr.  Bevan).  The  use  of  the  shoe  in  the 
transfer  of  property  is  noticed  in  Ru,  iv.  7,  8,  and 
that  connected  with  repudiating  a  levirate  marriage 
in  Deut.  xxv.  5.  Dress  ;  Handicraft  ;  Leather  ; 
Washing  the  hands  and  feet. 

San'he-drini  (accurately  Sanhedrin,  a  Heb.  or 
Aram,  form  of  Gr.  sitnedrion  =  "  council  "),  called 
also  in  the  Talmud  the  great  Sankedriti,  the  sujireme 
council  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  earlier.  1.  The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced 
in  the  Mishna  to  the  seventy  elders  whom  Moses 
was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to  associate  with  him 
in  the  government  of  the  Israelites.  This  body 
continued  to  exist,  according  to  the  Rabbinical  ac- 
counts, down  to  the  close  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. But  since  the  time  of  Vorstius  it  has  been 
generally  admitted  that  the  tribunal  established  by 
Moses  was  probably  temporary,  and  did  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  after  the  Israelites  had  entered  Pal- 
estine. In  the  lack  of  definite  historical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it 
can  only  be  said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine,  prob- 
ably in  the  time  of  Alexander's  successors  or  of  the 
Maccabees  (so  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  original  author  of 
this  article).  We  gather  from  the  few  incidental 
notices  in  the  X.  T.  that  it  consisted  of  chief  priests, 
or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided,  elders,  men  of  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  scribes,  lawyers,  or  those  learned  in 
the  Jewish  law  (A.  V.  "  council ;  "  Mat.  xxvi.  57, 
59 ;  Mk.  XV.  1 ;  Lk.  xxii.  66  ;  Acts  v.  21).  2.  The 
number  of  members  is  usually  given  as  seventy-one 
(i.  e.  seventy  besides  Moses,  so  the  Mishna);  but 
some  say  seventy.  The  president  of  this  body  was 
styled  Nasi  (Heb.  =  "prince"  or  "chief"),  and, 
according  to  Maimonidcs  and  Lightfoot,  was  chosen 
on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth  and  wisdom. 
Often,  if  not  generally,  this  preeminence  was  ac- 
corded to  the  high-priest  (Mat.  xxvi.  62).  The  vice- 
president,  called  in  the  Talmud  "  father  of  the  house 
of  judgment,"  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president. 
Some  writers  speak  of  a  second  vice-president,  but 
this  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed.  The  Babylonian 
Gemara  states  that  there  were  two  scribes,  one  of 
whom  registered  the  votes  for  acquittal,  the  other 
those  for  condemnation.  (Minister  ;  Officer.) 
While  in  session  the  Sanhedrim  snt  in  the  form  of 
a  half-circle.  3.  The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  ordinarily  held  was,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  a  hall  called  Gazzith,  supposed  by 
Lightfoot  to  have  been  situated  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  one  of  the  courts  near  the  Temple-build- 
ing. In  special  exigencies,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  met  in  the  residence  of  the  high-priest  (Mat. 
xxvi.  3).  Forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  consequently  while  the  Saviour  was 
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teaching  in  Palestine,  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim 
were  removed  from  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  Temple-building,  altliough 
still  on  Mount  Moriah.  After  several  other  changes, 
its  seat  was  finally  established  at  Tiberias. — As  a 
judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a  supreme 
court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first  instance  the 
trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry,  false  prophets, 
and  the  high-priest ;  also  the  other  priests.  As  an 
administrative  council  it  determined  other  important 
matters.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before  this  body  as 
a  false  prophet  (Jn.  xi.  47),  and  Peter,  John,  Stephen, 
and  Paul  as  teachers  of  error  and  deceivers  of  the 
people.  From  Acts  ix.  2  it  appears  that  the  San- 
hedrim exercised  a  degree  of  authority  beyond  the 
limits  of  Palestine.  According  to  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
was  taken  away  from  this  tribunal  forty  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  this  agrees 
the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate  ( Jn.  six.  31).  The 
Talmud  also  mentions  a  lesser  Sanhedrim  of  twenty- 
three  members  in  every  city  in  Palestine  in  which 
were  not  less  than  120  householders.  Aditltkry  ; 
Appeal  ;  Assembly  ;  Elder  ;  Judge  ;  Plxishmexts  ; 
Sy.sagogce,  the  Great  ;  Trial. 

*  San-be'rlb  (Heb.)  =  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xviii.  13 
margin). 

San-san'nah  (Heb.  palm-branek,  Ges.),  a  city  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31  only).  Wil- 
ton {Negib)  makes  this  =  Hazar-susah  and  Hazar- 
susiM,  and  supposes  it  may  be  in  the  Wady  ea-Suny, 
W.  of  Becr-sheba.  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn,  article 
"South  Country")  supposes  these  names  may  = 
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Saph  (Heb.  threshold,  basin,  Ges.),  one  of  the  sons 
•^f  "  the  giant ; "  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18) ;  called  Sippai  in  1  Chr.  xx.  4. 

Sa'phat  (Gr.)  =  Shkphatiah  2  (1  Esd.  v.  9). 

Saph'a-ti'as  (Gr.)  =  Shephatiah  2  (1  Esd.  viii. 
34). 

Sa'pheth  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Shkphatiah  3  (1  Esd.  v.  33). 

Sa'pbir  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  /air,  Ges.),  one  of  the  vil- 
lages addressed  by  the  Prophet  Micah  (i.  11  only). 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  described  as  "  in  the 
mountain-district  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Asca- 
lon."  In  this  direction  a  villiige  called  eii-Saicdfir 
still  exists  (or  rather  three  of  that  name,  two  with 
affixes),  possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Saphir  (Rbn.  ii.  34  n.).  Es-Savoafir  lies  seven  or 
eight  miles  N.  E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about  twelve  W. 
of  Beit  Jihrin  (Eleutheropolis).  Tobler  prefers  a 
village  called  Saber,  close  to  Sawdfir.  Schwarz 
suggests  the  village  of  Sdfirit/eh,  a  couple  of  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lydda. 

Sap-pbi'ra  [saf-fi'rah]  (fr.  Gr.  =  sapphire,  or  fr. 
Syr.  =  beautiful),  the  wife  of  Ananias  10,  and  the 
participator  both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment 
(Acts  V.  1-10). 

Sap'pbire  [saf'fire]  (1j.  sapphirus ;  Gr.  sapphei- 
rox  ;  Heb.  sappir),  a  precious  stone,  apparently  of 
a  bright  blue  color  (Ex.  xxiv.  10);  the  second  stone 
in  the  second  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate 
(xxviii.  18);  extremely  precious  (Job  xxviii.  16); 
one  of  the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  "Sapphire"  occurs  in  the 
N.  T.  only  as  the  second  of  the  twelve  foundations 
of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19). 
The  sapphire  of  the  ancients  =  our  lapis-lazuli, 
which  is  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  highly 
esteemed  for  ornamental  purposes,  u^cd  also  for 
making  the  blue  ultramarine  pigment.  It  was  much 
used  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  for  signet-stones, 
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pendants,  and  amulets  (King).  The  modem  sap. 
phire  is  a  precious  stone  of  a  bright  blue  color,  next 
in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  The  sapphire.  Oriental 
RCBY,  Oriental  amethyst,  Oriental  emerald,  and 
Oriental  topaz,  are  all  varieties  of  corundum,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  different  colors.  Emery  (Ada- 
mant) and  adamantine  spar  are  also  varieties  « f 
corundum,  which  in  modern  mineralogy  denotes 
alumina  (the  characteristic  basis  of  clay)  as  found 
native  in  a  crystalline  state.  Roscnmiiller  and 
Braun  regard  the  "  sapphire  "  of  the  0.  T.  as  our 
modern  sapphire  or  precious  corundum. 

Sa'ra  (L.  =  Sarah).  I.  Sahah,  the  wife  of  Abra 
ham  (Heb.  xi.  11  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  6). — i.  Daughter  of 
Raguel,  said  to  have  been  married  8uccet:sively  to 
seven  husbands,  all  killed  by  Asmodeus  ;  but  sub- 
sequently the  happy  wife  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7,  \i. 
10  fF.,  vii.,  &c.).     ToBiT,  Book  of. 

Sar-a-bi'as  (Gr.)  =  Sherebiah  (1  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Sa'rah  (Heb.  princess).  1.  The  wife  of  Abraham, 
and  mother  of  Isaac  ;  originally  Sarai  ;  in  X.  T. 
Sai;a.  Her  name  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi.  29, 
as  follows  :  "  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives : 
the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the  name 
of  Xahor's  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran, 
the  father  of  Milcah  and  the  father  of  Iscah."'  In 
Gen.  XX.  12,  Abraham  speaks  of  her  as  "his  si.ster, 
the  daughter  of  the  same  father,  but  r.ot  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  mother."  The  common  Jewish 
tradition  is  that  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah,  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot.  The 
change  of  her  name  from  "  Sarai  "  to  "  Sarah  " 
was  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abram's  name  was 
changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Covenant  of  Circumcision  between  him  and  God, 
Her  history  is  of  course  that  of  Abraham.  She 
came  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to 
Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings 
of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action  is  the  de- 
mand that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast  out 
— a  demand  symbolically  applied  in  Gal.  iv.  22-81 
to  the  displacement  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the 
New.  The  times  in  which  she  plays  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  are  when  Abraham  was 
sojourning,  fii-st  in  Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  and  where 
Sarah  shared  his  dectit  toward  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii. 
11-15)  and  toward  Abimelech  (xx.  9-1 1 ).  Her  per- 
sonal beauty  is  expressly  mentioned  in  xii.  11  fl". 
(compare  xx.  11).  Her  character  is  represented  as 
deeply  and  truly  affectionate,  but  impulsive,  jealous, 
and  imperious  in  its  affection.  She  died  at  Hebron 
at  the  age  of  127  years,  28  years  before  her  hus- 
band, and  was  buried  by  him  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
PELAH.  She  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  type  of 
conjugal  obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as  one  of  the 
types  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  11. — i,  Serah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

Sa'rai  (Heb.  my  princeu,  Jerome;  Jah  is  ruler, 
Fii. ;  confentiotu,  Ewald,  &c.),  the  original  name  of 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  It  is  always  used  in 
the  history  from  Gen.  xi.  29  toxvii.  15,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Sarah. 

Sa-rai°as  [-ra'yas]  (Gr.  =  Seraiah).  1.  Seraiah 
the  high-priesi  (1  Esd.  v.  5). — 2.  Seraiah,  the  father 
of  Ezra  (viii.  1  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

Sar'a-Hfl  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  or  Syr.  ?  see  below ;  the 
Latin  and  some  Greek  MSS.  read  Asaramel),  the 
name  of  the  place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the 
Jews  was  held  at  which  the  high-priesthood  wb.*' 
conferred  upon  Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Mc.  xiv.  28). 
Some  (as  Castellio)  have  treated  it  as  a  corruption 
of  Jerl'salkm,  but  this  is  altogether  improbable. 
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Others  bave  conjectured  that  it  is  a  corruption  of — 
(1.)  Hahatsar  Millo  =  tJu  court  of  Millo  (Grotius). 
i.  Hahatsar  Am  El  =  the  court  of  the  people  of  God, 
\.  e.  the  great  court  of  the  Temple  (Ewald).  3.  Haah- 
tha'ar  Am  El  =  the  pate  of  tlie  people  of  God  (Wi- 
ner). 4.  HassarAmEl  =  Uie  prince  of  the  peojne  of 
Ood,  as  if  not  the  name  of  a  place,  but  the  title  of 
Simon  (Grimm).  None  of  these  explanations,  how- 
ever, can  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory  (so 
Mr.  Grove). 

Sa'raph  (Heb.^ry,  poisonous  ;  see  under  Serpe.nt 
1),  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  among  the  descend- 
ants ot  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah,  as  having  had  do- 
minion in  Moab. 

Sar-fhed'o-nns  (fr.  Gr.  Sac/ierdonos)  =  Esar-had- 
Dos  (Tob.  i.  21). 

Sar-de'ns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Aziza  (1  Esd.  ix.  28). 

Sardine  [-din].  In  Rev.  iv.  3  St.  John  declares 
that  He  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the  heavenly  throne 
"was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine 
stone"  (=  Sardics).  Sardine  occurs  only  here, 
from  Gr.  sardmos  (=  sardios)  of  the  Received  Text, 
for  wliich  later  editions  have  sardios. 

Sar'dis  (said  to  be  from  an  old  Lydian  word  = 
the  sun,  Creuzer),  a  city  about  two  miles  S.  of  the 
river  Hermus,  just  below  the  range  of  Tmolus  {Bos 
Dagh),  on  a  spur  of  which  its  acropolis  was  built. 
It  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
After  its  conquest  by  Cyrus  the  Persiiins  always 
kept  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  it  was  so  occu- 
pied by  Alexander  the  Great.  Sardis  was  in  very 
early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  charac- 
ter of  the  neighboring  region,  and  from  its  conve- 


nient position,  a  commercial  mart  of  importance. 
Chestnuts  were  first  produced  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  art  of  dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
invented  there;  and  at  any  rate  Sardis  was  the 
entrepot  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures.  Sardis 
too  was  the  place  where  the  metal  eleclrum  was  pro- 
cured (Amber)  ;  and  thither  the  Spartans  sent,  in 
the  sixth  century  b.  c,  to  purchase  gold  for  gilding 
the  face  of  the  Apollo  at  Amyclaj.  This  was  prol^ 
ably  furnished  by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pacto- 
lus,  a  brook  which  ran  through  the  forum  by  tlie 
side  of  the  great  temple  of  Cybele.  Sardis  recovered 
the  privilege  of  municipal  government  (and,  as  was 
alleged  several  centuries  afterward,  the  right  of  a 
sanctuary)  upon  its  surrender  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the 
contests  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  In  214  b.  c. 
it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  army  of  A.ntiochus 
THE  Great.  After  the  ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes 
it  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Tau- 
rus, under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos, 
whose  interest  led  them  to  divert  the  course  of 
traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away  from  Sardis. 
Its  productive  soil  must  always  have  continued  a 
source  of  wealth ;  but  its  importance  as  a  central 
mart  appears  to  have  diminished  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Of  the  few  in- 
scriptions discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all,  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  massive  temple  of 
Cybele  still  bears  witness  in  its  fragmentary  re- 
mains to  the  wealth  and  architectural  skill  of  the 
people  that  raised  it.  The  two  columns  represented 
in  the  engraving  belonged  to  it.     They  are  6  feet 


ii  inches  in  diameter  at  about  35  feet  below  the 
capital.  One  stone  in  their  architrave  in  1812  was 
calculated  to  weigh  twenty-five  tons.  The  present 
soil  is  more  than  twenty-five  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment. On  the  X.  side  of  the  acropolis,  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre  near  400 
feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  about  1,000. 
This  probably  was  erected  after  the  restoration  of 
Sardis  by  Alexander.  The  modern  name  of  the 
ruins  at  Sardis  is  Sert-Kalessi.     Travellers  describe 


the  appearance  of  the  locality,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  N.  W.,  as  that  of  complete  solitude.  The 
Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread  of  water,  all  but  evanes- 
cent in  summer-time.  The  Wadis-tchai  (Hermus), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty  yards  wide,  and  nearlv  three  feet  deep. 
In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was 
desolated  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  pestilential  fever 
followed.  Its  tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years, 
and  it  received  a  benefaction  from  the  emperor.     It 
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was  nearly  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  about  a.  d.  1400. 
In  1850  no  human  being  lived  there.  Its  site  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy  (Rev.  H.  Christmas,  in  Fairbairn). 
Sardis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  Rev.  iii.  1- 
6.  There  the  Church  is  pointedly  reproved.  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis  (second  century),  wrote  various 
works.     Cason. 

Sar'dites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
Seredthe  sou  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Sar'di-lis  (Heb.  odem  ;  Gr.  mrdios,  from  Sardis, 
where  it  was  first  found,  Pliny),  a  precious  stone 
which  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  first  row  of  the 
high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10), 
and  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  kuig  of  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13).  The  A.  V.  margin  has  "rcby"  in 
all  these  passages ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  either  the  sard  (=  sardius)  or  sardonyx  is  here 
denoted  (so  Mr.  Houghton).  The  LXX.,  Joscphus, 
Vulgate,  &c.,  agree  with  the  A.  V.  in  rendering 
"  sardius."  The  sixth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a  sardius  (Rev.  xxi.  20). 
The  sard  or  sardius  (also  called  carnelian)  is  a  chal- 
cedony, or  translucent  quartz,  red  or  yellow.  It 
has  long  been  a  favorite  stone  for  the  engraver's  art. 
A  bright-red  sort  was  in  I'liuy's  time  most  esteemed. 
Engraver  ;  Ornaments,  Personal  ;  Sardics  ;  Seal. 

Sar'do-nyx  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  sardics  and  onyx),  a 
sort  of  chalcedony  in  which  layers  of  dark  or  light 
sard  (Sardius)  and  white  were  regularly  united 
(Rev.  xxi.  20  only).  It  is  frequently  employed  by 
engravers  for  the  purposes  of  a  signet-ring. 

Sa-rc'a  (L.),  one  of  the  five  scribes  "  ready  to  write 
swiftly  "  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to  take  (2 
Esd.  xiv.  24). 

Sa-rep'ta  (Gr.)  =  Zaeephath  (Lk.  iv.  26). 

Sar'gon  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  prince  of  the  sun  ?  Gcs.), 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  name 
is  read  in  the  native  inscriptions  as  Sargina,  while  a 
town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself  (now 
Khorsabad)  was  known  as  Sarghun  to  the  Arabian 
geographers  (so  Prof.  Rawlinson,  original  author  of 
this  article).  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once  in 
Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1).  Vltringa,  OflPerhaus,  Eiclihorn, 
and  Hupfeld,  identified  him  with  Shalmaneser  ;  Gro- 
tius,  Lowth,  and  Keil,  with  Sennacherib  ;  Perizonius, 
Kalinsky,  and  Michaelis,  with  Esar-haddon.  The  As- 
syrian inscriptions  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  several  monarchs  named,  and  fix  his  place 
in  the  list  (as  did  Rosenmiiller,  Gcsenius,  Ewald, 
and  Winer)  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib. 
He  was  certainly  Sennacherib's  father,  and  doubtless 
his  immediate  predecessor.  He  ascended  the  throne 
of  Assyria,  as  we  gather  from  his  annals,  in  the 
same  year  that  Merodach-baladan  ascended  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  was  b.  c.  721.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
usurper,  but  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  success- 
ful warrior.  In  Babylonia  he  deposed  Merodach- 
baladan,  and  established  a  viceroy  ;  in  Media  he 
built  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  with  cap- 
tives from  other  quarters ;  in  Armenia  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries  he  gained  many  victories ;  while  in 
the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  penetrated  deep 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  took  Tyre,  conquered 
(as  his  inscriptions  claim)  Samaria,  received  trib- 
ute from  Cyprus,  and  forced  Egypt  to  submit  to  his 
arms  and  consent  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  In 
this  la.st  direction  he  seems  to  have  waged  three  wars 
— one  in  his  second  year  (b.  r.  720),  for  the  possession 
of  Gaza  ;  another  in  his  sixth  year(B.  c.  71.*)),  when 
Ecypt  itself  was  the  object  of  attack  ;  and  a  third  in 
bis  ninth  (s.  c.  712),  when  the  special  subject  of 


contention  was  Ashdod,  which  Sargon  took  by  one 
of  his  generals.  (Tartan.)  This  is  the  event  which 
causes  the  mention  of  Sargon's  name  in  Scripture 
(Is.  XX.  1  ff.).  The  year  of  the  attack,  being  b.  c. 
712,  would  fall  into  the  reign  of  the  fii-st  Etliicpian 
king,  Sabaco  I.  (So  V),  who  probably  conquered  Egypt 
in  B.  c.  714.  Sargon  was  also  the  builder  of  uselul 
works,  and  of  the  magnificent  palace  at  Khorsabad. 
He  probably  reigned  nineteen  years,  from  b.  c.  721 
to  b.  c.  702,  when  he  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the 
celebrated  Sennacherib.     Assyria  ;  Nineveh. 

Sa'rid  (Heb.  one  left,  a  survivor,  Ges.),  a  place  on 
the  border  of  Zebulun,  W.  of  Chisloth-tabor  (Josh, 
xix.  10-12). 

Sa'ron  (Gr.)  =  Sharon,  the  district  in  which 
Lydda  stood  (Acts  ix.  35  only). 

Sa-rothi-e  (Gr.  Alex.  MS.),  ancestor  of  certain 
sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  said  to  have  retuined 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34);  not  in  Ezra  orXehe- 
miab. 

Sar'se-chim  [-kim]  (Heb.  chief  of  the  etinuchg  = 
Rabsaris?  Ges.;  seebelow),  one  of  the  generals  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at  tiie  taking  of  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3).  He  appears  to  have  held  the  oflSce 
of  chief  eunuch;  =:  Xebushasban  and  Rabsaris? 

Sa'roeh  [-ruk]  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Serig  (Lk.  iii.  35). 

Sa'tailt  The  word  itself,  the  Heb.  sdtun,  is  simply 
an  "  adversary,"  and  is  so  translated  in  1  Sam.  xxix. 
4  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  22 ;  1  K.  v.  4,  xi.  14,  23,  25 ;  Num. 
xxii.  22,  32  marg. ;  Ps.  clx.  6  marg.).  This  original 
sense  is  still  found  in  our  Lord's  application  of  the 
name  to  Peter  in  Mat.  xvi.  23.  It  is  usid  as  a 
proper  name  or  title  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  (widi  the  ar- 
ticle) in  Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7,  and  Ztch.  iii.  1,  2,  also 
(without  the  article)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  the  N.  T. 
"  Satan  "  (Gr.  Saiands,  from  Hebrew)  is  found  in 
twent)-five  places  (exclusive  of  parallel  passages! 
and  the  corresponding  Greek  term  ho  diabolof,  A.  V. 
"  the  devil  "  (Devil  1)  in  iibout  the  same  number. 
The  title  "  the  prince  of  this  world  "  is  used  three 
times  (Jn.  xii.  31,  xiv.  £0,  xvi.  11),  "the  wicked  one** 
is  used  Certainly  six  times  (Mat.  xiii.  19,  38 ;  1  Jn.  iL 
13,  14,  iii.  12,  V.  18),  prtbably  more  frequently,  and 
"  the  tempter  "  twice  (Mat.  iv".  3 ;  1  Th.  iii.  6)."  The 
scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject,  it  is  clear  from 
this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  N.  T.  rather  than  in  the  0.  T.  It  divides  it- 
self naturally  into  the  consideration  of  fiis  (xistence, 
his  nature,  and  his  poirer  and  action. — A.  Bis  ex- 
istence. The  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil  is 
revealed,  in  various  degrees  of  clearness,  again  ar.d 
again  in  Scripture.  Every  quality,  every  action  which 
can  indicate  personality,  is  attributed  to  him  in  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  explained  away  (see  below). 
The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  is  generally  toward  one  or  other  of  two 
extremes  (so  Mr.  Barry).  The  first  is  to  consider  evil 
as  a  negative  imperfection,  arising,  in  some  unknown 
and  inexplicable  way,  from  the  nature  of  matter,  or 
from  some  disturbing  influences  which  limit  the  ac- 
tion of  goodness  on  earth.  The  other  is  the  old  Per- 
sian or  Manicheari  hypothesis,  which  traces  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  to  a  rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the 
Creator  of  Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in 
power,  and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at  last. 
(Persians,  §  2  ;  Pnii-OfJorHY.)  The  Revelation  of 
Scripture,  speaking  with  authority,  meets  the  troth, 
and  removes  the  error,  inherent  in  both  these  hy- 
potheses. It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the  per- 
fect supremacy  of  God,  so  tl;nt  under  His  permi.«.'^ion 
Hlone,  and  for  His  InscrutHlde  purposes,  evil  is  al- 
lowed to  exist  (Prov.  xvi.  4  ;  Is.  xiv,  7  ;  Aifi.  iii.  6; 
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comp.  Ro:ti.  h.  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as  an 
anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a  new 
manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarnation  and 
AT0N'E.\fENT.  (Jesus  Christ  ;  Saviour.)  The  con- 
quest of  it  began  virtually  in  God's  ordinance  after 
the  Fall  itself,  was  effected  actually  on  the  Cross, 
and  shall  be  perfected  in  its  results  at  the  Judgment 
Day.  Still  Scripture  recognizes  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances ("  the  world  "),  and  as  existing  by  na- 
ture in  the  soul  of  man  ("the  flesh"),  but  also  as 
proceeding  from  the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  ex- 
ercising that  mysterious  power  of  free  will,  which 
God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebel  against 
Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebellion 
("  the  devil ").  In  accordance  with  the  "  economy  " 
and  progressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  the  exist- 
ence of  Satan  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first 
entrance  of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is  re 
ferred  only  to  the  SERPENT.  (Adam;  Eve.)  Through- 
out the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensation,  this 
vague  and  imperfect  revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil 
alo:ie  was  given.  The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth 
in  all  His  supreme  and  unapproachable  Majesty; 
evil  is  known  negatively  as  the  falling  away  from 
Him ;  and  the  "  va  lity  "  of  idols  is  represented  as 
the  opposite  to  His  reality  and  goodness.  (Atoxe- 
JiENT,  Day  of.)  The  Book  of  Job  stands  alone  on 
the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,"  apart  from  the  grad- 
ual and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  revelation. 
In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  distinct  mention 
of  "  Satan,"  the  "  advei-sary  "  of  Job.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  the  emphatic  stress  laid  on  his 
subordinate  position,  on  the  absence  of  all  but  dele- 
gateJ  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all  grandeur  in  his 
character.  It  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  spiritual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  outward 
circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  The  Captivity 
brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face  with  the  great 
dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the  conflict  of  Or- 
muzd  with  Ahriman,  the  coordinate  Spirit  of  Evil. 
(Persians  §  2.)  In  the  books  written  after  the  Cap- 
tivity we  have  again  the  name  of  "  Satan  "  men- 
tioned (1  Chr.  xxi.  1 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  2);  but  it  is  con- 
fessed by  all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordina- 
tion and  inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever. 
In  the  interval  between  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  the  Jew- 
ish mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty  revelations 
already  given  of  evil  spiritual  influence.  But  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  while  dwelling  on  demons  (As- 
uoDEus;  Devil  2;  Demon)  have  no  notice  of  Satan, 
except  in  Wis.  ii.  24.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Josaphus.  But,  while  a  miss  of  fable  and  super- 
stition grew  up  on  the  general  subject  of  evil  spirit- 
ual influence,  still  the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan 
remained  in  the  background,  felt,  but  not  under- 
stood. The  N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward. 
From  the  beginning  of  t!ie  Gospel,  when  he  appears 
as  the  personal  tempter  of  our  Lord  (Jesus  Christ), 
through  all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse, 
it  is  asserted  or  implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  famil- 
iar and  important  truth  (Jn.  viii.  44,  &c. ;  Angels  ; 
Demoniacs). — B.  ffli  nature.  Satan  is  spoken  of 
as  a  "  spirit "  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of 
the  demons  (A.  V.  "  devils  ; "  Demon  ;  Devil  2)  in 
Mat.  xii.  24-2(5,  and  as  having  "  angels  "  subject  to 
him  in  Mat.  xxv.  41  and  Rev.  xii.  7,  9.  The  whole 
description  of  his  power  implies  spiritual  nature  and 
spiritual  influenre.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  he 
was  of  angelic  nature,  a  rational  and  spiritual  crea- 
ture, superhuman  in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy ; 


I  and  not  only  so,  but  an  ARcnAUOEL,  one  of  the 
j  "  princes  "  of  heaven.  But  of  the  time,  cause,  and 
i  mmner  of  his  fall.  Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  any 
tiling.'  It  limits  its  disclosures,  as  always,  to  that 
'  which  we  need  to  know.  The  passage  on  which  all 
i  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry  tias  been  raised  is 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9,  which  speaks  of  "  Michael  and  his  an- 
gels "  as  "  fighting  against  the  dragon  and  his  an- 
gels," till  the  "great  dragon,  called  the  devil" and 
Satan,  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels 
cast  out  with  him  ;"  but  this  (so  Mr.  Barry)  cannot 
refer  to  the  original  fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other 
passage  which  refers  to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet. 
ii.  4  ("  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast 
them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment "),  with 
the  parallel  passage  in  Jude  6  (see  note  '  below). 
The  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Lk.  x.  18,  "I  beheld 
Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven,"  may  refer  to 
the  fact  of  his  original  fall ;  but  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  John  viii.  44,  it  seems  likely,  re- 
fers to  the  beginning  of  his  action  upon  man.   .From 

1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil,"  it  is  a  probable 
inference  that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  devil's  con- 
demnation.— But  Scripture  describes  to  us  distinctly 
the  moral  nature  of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter 
of  barren  speculation  to  those  who,  by  yielding  to 
evil,  may  become  the  "  children  of  Satan,"  instead  of 
"  children  of  God."  The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made 
up  of  the  three  great  moral  attributes  of  God — Love, 
Truth,  and  Purity  or  Holiness  ;  combined  with  that 
spirit  which  is  the  natural  temper  of  a  finite  and 
dependent  creature,  the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  opposites  of  these  quahties  are 
dwelt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of  the  devil  (Mat. 
iv.  1-10;  Jn.  viii.  44;  1  Tim.  iii.  6;  1  Jn.  iii.  10- 
15,  &c.). — C.  His  power  and  action.  The  power 
of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as  exercised 
either  directly  or  by  his  instruments.  His  direct  in- 
fluence over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of  a  powerful 
and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks  the  germ 
of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  a  wicked  man  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind ;  but  he  has  the  power  of  suggesting  thoughts, 
without  the  medium  of  action  or  words — a  power 
which  is  only  in  very  slight  degree  exercised  by 
men  upon  each  other.  This  influence  is  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  a  real  ex- 
ternal influence,  correlative  to,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with,  the  existence  of  evil  within  (Mat.  xiii. 
19,  39;  Acts  xxvi.  18;  Rom.  xvi.  20;  1   Cor.  v.  5  ; 

2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  1  Th.  ii.  18 ;  2  Th.  ii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20, 
V.  15  ;  Rev,  ii.  9,  10,  13,  24,  iii.  9).  The  Bible  puts 
before  us  in  plain  and  terrible  certainty  the  fact  of 
Satanic  influence  over  the  soul.  Yet  its  language  is 
very  far  from  countenancing  the  Manichean  theory. 
The  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  tem- 
porary and  limited,  subordinated  to  the  Divine  coun- 
sel, and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  It 
is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of  possession,  in 
the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only  in  order  that  it 
may  give  the  opportunity  of  His  triumph  (Rom.  xvi. 
20;  compare  Gen.  iii.  15).  The  history  of  Job 
shows  plainly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly  implied, 

'  There  is  no  impos?ihility  in  the  natnro  of  things  that 
God  has  created  or  should  creati'  beines  of  just  such  pow- 
ers as  are  ascribed  to  "  the  devil  and  his  angels :"  and  there 
is  no  more  impossibility  that  such  beings  have  einned  or 
ehonld  sin  than  that  men  have  sinned  or  should  sin.  The 
existence  of  fallen  angels  is  no  more  impossible  than  the 
existence  of  holy  angels  ;  the  same  God  may  not  only  have 
created  both,  hut  may  have  made  both  originally  alike. 
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that  SatJnic  influence  is  permitted  in  order  to  be 
overruled  to  good,  to  teach  humility,  and,  therefore, 
faith.  The  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil  is  left 
unexplained,  but  its  present  subordination  and  fu- 
ture destruction  are  familiar  truths.  So,  according- 
ly, on  the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of  as 
capable  of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when 
aided  bv  the  grace  of  God  (2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Eph.  iv. 
27,  vi.  "10-17;  1  Tim.  iii.  7,  vi.  9;  2  Tim.  ii.  26; 
Jas.  iv.  7;  1  Pet  v.  8;  1  Jn.  v.  18).  Besides  his 
own  direct  influence,  the  Scripture  discloses  to  us 
the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of  evil 
spirits  or  angels  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for 
whom  the  "  everlasting  fire  is  prepared  "  (Mat.  xxv. 
41;  Eternal;  Judgment,  &c.).  Mat.  xii.  24-26 
identifies  them  distinctly  with  the  demons  (A.  Y. 
"  devils  ")  who  had  power  to  possess  the  souls  of 
men.  (BEEL.^EBrL;  Demon;  Demoniacs.)  They  are 
mostly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  pos- 
session; but  in  Eph.  vi.  12  they  are  described  in 
various  lights,  as  "  principalities,"  "  powers,"  "  ru- 
lers of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and  "  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places"  (or 
"  things  ") ;  and  in  all  as  "  wrestling  "  against  the 
soul  of  man.  In  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  they  arc  spoken  of 
as  fighting  with  "  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,"  against  "  Michael  and  his 
angels,"  and  as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief." 
Taking  all  these  passages  together,  we  find  them 
sharing  the  enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the 
name  and  nature  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and 
action  are  but  little  dwelt  upon  in  ccmparison  with 
his.  The  Evil  One  is  not  orly  the  "prince  of  the 
demons,"  but  also  the  "prince  of  this  world  "  (Jn. 
xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11),  and  even  the  "god  of  this 
world  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  4;  compare  Eph.  vi.  12;  Idol- 
atry). This  power  he  claimed  for  himself,  as  a  del- 
egated auihorilif,  in  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Lk. 
iv.  6 ;  Jesus  Christ)  ;  and  the  temptation  would 
have  been  unreal,  had  he  spoken  altogether  falsely. 
It  implies  another  kind  of  indirect  influence  exer- 
cised through  earthly  instruments.  There  are  seme 
indications  in  Scripture  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
through  inanimate  instruments,  of  an  influence  over 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  what  men  call  the 
"  chances  "  of  life  (Lk.  xiii.  16 ;  Jn.  vi.  70.  viii.  44  ; 
Acts  xiii.  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  15,  xii.  7;  1  Th.  ii.  18 ; 

'  These  and  other  paB8a<;es  respecting  the  state  of  the 
fallen  angels  may  be  harmonized  thus  TThe  "  chains  of 
darkness  '  with  which  they  are  bound  represent  the  utter 
hopelcpsness  of  their  escape  fVom  the  judgment  of  God 
which  awaits  them :  their  trial  and  condemnation  at  the 
apjKjintcd  time  are  just  as  certain  as  in  the  case  of  a  mur- 
derer aj^iiinst  wliom  the  evidence  is  conclusive  and  fully 
In  readiness  while  the  guilty  one  is  closely  confined  with 
heavy  chains  m  a  strong  prison.  They  may  have  a  par- 
ticular place  called  "  hell,"  or  "  the  deep  "  (Lk.  viii.  .31). 
or  "the  bottomless  pit"  (Rev.  xx.  1),  for  their  proper 
abode,  and  at  their  first  banishment  from  heaven,  and  at 
otlier  p.-iriicnlar  times,  may  have  been  sent  thither,  while  yet 
none  nf  them  may  now  be  compelled  to  remain  there  con- 
stantly, but  all  may  be  allowed  for  a  time  or  at  times  to 
\\At  the  earth  and  fully  manifest  their  abominable  char- 
acter. They  may  sometimes  be  sent  by  the  irresistilile 
p<iwor  of  God  to 'desert  places  on  the  earth  :  they  may  be 
some  of  the  time  not  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  where  God 
and  holy  angels  dwell,  bul  in  the  Ain  or  in  some  other 
part  of  the  heavens  where  they  mav  meet  the  holy  angels 
and  strive  to  hinder  them  in  their  discharge  of  tli'e  sacred 
trusts  committed  to  them.  In  this  sense  there  may  be 
"  war  in  heaven  "  (Rev.  xii.  7),  i.  e.  in  the  air  or  in  some 
other  part  of  that  vast  reg-ion  called  "heaven."  There 
the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  '■  may  marshal  his 
host  and  l)e  defeated  by  the  holv  angels.  Thus  "  the  devil 
and  his  angels"  may  have  their  proper  home  in  hell  and 
yet  not  be  always  there.  They  will  disobey  God  and  leave 
their  prison  of  abode  of  torment,  if  they  can :  but  God 
will  ultimately  confine  them  there  without  a  respite  (Mat. 
vlli.  29.  xxT.  41  ff. ;  2  Pet.  11.  4;  Jade  6;  Rev.  xx.  10.  Ac). 


1  Jn.  iii.  8-10 ;  Rev.  ii.  10).  Most  of  all  is  this  in- 
direct action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those  who  de- 
liberately mislead  and  tempt  men.  The  method  of 
his  action  is  best  discerned  by  an  examination  of 
the  title  by  which  he  is  designated  in  Scripture.  He 
is  called  emphatically  "  the  devil  "  (Gr.  ho  diaholos ; 
Devil  1 ).  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  im- 
plies only  the  endeavor  to  break  the  bonds  betwetn 
others,  and  '*  set  them  at  variance ; "  but  common 
usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  special  idea  of 
"  setting  at  variance  hy  dander.''''  In  the  application 
of  the  title  to  Satan,  both  the  general  and  special 
senses  should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general  object 
is  to  breaks  the  bonds  of  communion  between  God 
and  man,  and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love  which 
bind  men  to  each  other.  He  slanders  God  to  man, 
and  man  to  God.  The  slander  of  God  to  man  is 
seen  best  in  Gen.  iii.  4,5,  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die: 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gcds,  knowing  good  and  evil."  These  words  at- 
tribute selfishness  and  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good.  The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by 
Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5.  In  reference  to  it,  Satan  is 
called  the  "  adversary  "  of  man  in  1  Pet.  v.  8,  and 
represented  in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2  ;  aad 
is  designated  in  Rev.  xii.  10  as  "  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  night"  The  method  of  Satanic  acti<m  upon 
the  heart  itself  may  be  summed  up  in  two  wor<is — 
Temptation  and  Possession.  The  subject  of  tempta- 
tion is  illustrated,  net  only  by  abstract  statements, 
but  also  by  the  reccrd  of  the  temptations  of  Apam 
and  of  our  Lord.  (Jesus  Christ.)  It  is  expressly 
laid  down  (as  in  Jas.  i.  2-4),  that  "temptation," 
properly  so  called,  i.  e.  "  trial,"  is  essential  to  roan, 
and  is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to 
him  by  God  (as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1).  Man's  nature  is 
progressive ;  his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first  only 
in  capacity,  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual 
efliciency  by  free  exercise.  His  appetites  and  pas- 
sions need  to  be  checked  by  the  reason  and  con- 
science, and  this  need  brings  on  a  trial.  Besides 
this,  the  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  ac- 
tion. The  need  of  giving  up  the  individual  will 
freely  and  by  conviction,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God,  is  the  occasion  of  a  still 
severer  trial.  It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in 
his  original  nature,  which  is  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  giving  scope  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan. 
He  is  called  the  "tempter  "  (Mat  iv.  3  ;  1  Th.  iii. 
5).  He  has  power,  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites 
or  pa.ssions  their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating 
forms ;  and  next,  to  act  upon  the  desire  of  the  will 
for  independence.  It  is  a  power  which  can  be  re- 
sisted, because  it  is  under  the  contiol  and  overruling 
power  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  13;  Jas.  iv.  7,  kc).  It  is 
exercised  both  negatively  and  positively.  Its  nega- 
tive exercise  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the 
80V.  er  (Mat  xiii.  19).  Its  positive  exercise  is  set 
foi  th  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  (26, 
38,  39).  This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  )  ower  is 
possible,  even  against  a  sinless  nature.  We  see 
this  in  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord  (iv.  1  fl".  &c.). 
But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan  has 
a  greater  power.  "Whosoever  committeth  sin  is 
the  servant  of  sin  "  ( Jn.  viii.  34  ;  compare  Rom.  vi. 
16,  vii.  14-24).  His  own  "  lust  "  or  the  "  flksh  " 
sympathizes  with,  and  aids,  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  experience. 
The  power  of  sin  is  broken  by  the  Atonement  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet'  not  completely  cast 
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out  (Gal.  V.  lY).  (Ananias  10;  Datid;  Jddas  Is- 
CARioT  ;  Redemption  ;  Repkntasce  ;  Sanctifica- 
TioN  ;  Saviour;  Sin  ;  Spirit,  the  Holy.)  This  two- 
fold power  of  temptation  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  as  exercised,  chiefly  by  the  suggestion 
of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the  delegated 
power  of  Satan  over  outward  circumstances.  (Ex- 
communication ;  Hymeneus;  Philetus.)  On  the 
subject  of  Possession,  see  Demoniacs. 

Sath-ra-bn'za-nes  [-neezj  (L.)  =  Siiethar-boznai 
(1  Esd.  vi.  3,  7,  27). 

Satyr  [-tur]  (fr.  Gr.),  the  A.  V.  translation  in  Is. 
xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  of  the  Heb.  sdHr,pl.  sSHrim,  lit- 
erally translated  "hairy"  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11,  23,  and 
"rough"  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  is  frequently  applied  to 
he-goals  (Goat),  and  is  translated  in  plural  "  devils  " 
(Devil  3)  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  and  2  Chr.  xi.  15;  but  in 
Is.  xiii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14,  where  the  prophet  pre- 
dicts the  desolation  of  Babylon,  our  translation  is 
correct,  and  Satyrs,  i.  e.  demons  of  woods  and  desert 
plac3S,  are  intended  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Bochart, 
Gesenius,  RasenmiilL^r,  Parkhurst,  Maurer,  &c.). 
The  satyrs  in  classical  mythology  were  imaginary 
beings,  represented  as  partly  (usually  half  or  more) 
human  and  partly  goat-like  in  form,  and  regarded 
as  constituting  a  class  of  deities  or  superhuman 
beings  that  frequented  forests  and  lonely  places.  The 
Hebrew  word  translated  "  satyr "  in  the  A.  V.  is 
here  rendered  demon  in  the  LXX. ;  hairy  or  shaggy 
animal  (s^e  above)  in  the  Vulgate ;  shaggij  beast  (or 
wild  goat)  by  Prof  J.  A.  Alexander  (on  Is.),  Dr.  W. 
L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto),  Henderson,  Fairbairn,  Ayre, 
&c. ;  ape  by  Michaelis,  Lichtenstein,  &c.  "  If  the 
question  is  determined  by  tradition  and  authority, 
it  d.^notes  demons  ;  if  by  the  context  and  usage  of 
the  word,  it  signifies  wild  goals,  or  mare  generically, 
hairy,  shiggy  animals  "  (J.  A.  Alexandar,  on  Is.  xiii, 
21).  The  Mendesiaas  of  Egypt  worshipped  the 
goat,  espscially  the  h^'-gaat  (Herodotus) ;  and  some 
species  of  Cynocephilu^  (dog-fac?J  babaon)  also  en- 
tered into  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (so 
Mr.  Houghton,  &c;.).  The  "  devils  "  in  Lev.  xvii.  7 
and  2  Chr.  xi.  15  were  probably  gaats  or  idols  in 
the  form  of  goats  (G33?niu5,  J.  A.  Alexander,  &c.). 

Sanl  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =  ask zd  for,  desired,  Ges.),  more 
accurately  S^iaul.  1.  "Saul  of  Rehoboth  by  the 
River  "  was  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom,  and 
successor  of  Samlah  (Gan.  xxxvi.  37,  38).  In  1 
Chr.  i.  43  he  is  called  Siiaul. — 1,  The  first  king  of 
Israel.  His  charactsr  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the 
fierce,  wayward,  fitful  nature  of  his  tribe  (Benjamin 
1),  and  in  part  accounted  f)r  by  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  sy.^tGinis  in  which  he  found 
himself  involved.  To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of 
madness,  which  broke  out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times, 
leaving  him  with  long  lucid  intervals.  He  was  rj- 
markable  for  his  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i. 
23),  and  like  the  Homeric  iieroes,  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure, taller  by  hea  1  and  shoulders  than  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by 
the  word  "  goodly  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused 
him  (so  Dean  Stanley,  original  author  of  this  article) 
to  be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  "  the  gazelle  (A.  V. 
'beauty')  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  i.  19).  The  birth- 
place of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ;  but,  as 
Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre  (2  Sam. 
xxL),  it  was  probably  his  native  village.'   His  father, 

'  The  following  is  the  ?enealo?y  of  Saul  according  to 
the  most  common  mode  of  reconciling  the  diflferent  state- 
ments (1  Sam.  ix.  1.  i.  xiv.  49-51 ;  2  Sam.  ix.  12,  xxi.  8;  1 
car.  viii.  29  ff.,  ix.  35  ff.).  This  table  makea  Abiel  1  —  Je- 
HiEL  I'i,  •■  SON  of  Abiel "  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1  (a  link  in  a  He- 


Kish,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief,  though  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  little  impor- 
tance (1  Sam.  ix.  1,  21).  A  portion  of  his  property 
consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In  search  of  these 
asses,  gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son 
Saul,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  who  acted  also  as 
a  guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  man  (ix.  3-10). 
After  a  three  days'  journey  through  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin  (Shalim;  Shalisha;  Zuph),  Saul  met 
with  Samuel  for  the  first  time  (11  If.).  A  Divine 
intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the  approach  and 
the  future  destiny  of  the  youthful  Benjamite.  Sur- 
prised at  his  language,  but  still  obeying  his  call, 
they  ascended  to  the  high  place,  and  in  the  inn  or 
caravanserai  at  the  top  (so  LXX.)  found  thirty  or 
(LXX.,  and  Josephus)  seventy  guests  assembled, 
among  whom  they  took  the  chief  place.  In  antici- 
pation of  some  distinguished  stranger,  Samuel  had 
bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder,  from  which 
Saul,  as  the  chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the 
first  morsel  (LXX.  ix.  22-24).  They  then  descended 
to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul  on  the 
housetop.  At  daybreak  Samuel  roused  liim.  They 
descended  again  to  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  there 
(the  servant  having  left  them)  Samuel  poured  over 
Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of 
salutation  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the 
ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  the  nation  (ix.  25-x. 
1).  From  that  moment  a  new  life  dawned  upon  him. 
He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like  that  of  his 
search,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly 
(Rachel  ;  Tabor,  Plain  of  ;  Zelzah)  ;  and  at  every 
step  homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents 
which,  according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited 
him  (x.  9,  10).  The  finding  of  ihe  asses  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  and  loaves  of  bread  were  offered 
him  as  if  to  indicate  his  new  dignity.  At  "  the 
hill  of  God  "  (ver.  5,  10 ;  possibly  his  own  city,  Gib- 
EAn),  he  met  a  band  of  prophets  (Prophet)  descend- 
ing with  musical  instruments,  and  he  caught  the  in- 
spiration from  them  as  a  sign  of  his  new  life.  This 
may  be  styled  the  private,  inner  view  of  his  call. 
The  outer  call,  related  independently  of  the  other, 
was  as  follows : — An  assembly  was  convened  by 
Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  were  cast  to  find  the 
tribe  and  family  which  was  to  produce  the  king. 
Saul  was  named — and,  by  a  Divine  intimation,  found 
hid  in  the  circle  of  baggage  which  surrounded  the 
encampment  (x.  17-24).  His  stature  at  once  con- 
ciliated the  public  feeling ;  the  shout  was  raised, 
"  Long  live  the  king  "  (x.  23-24) ;  and  he  returned 
to  Gibeah,  accompanied  by  the  fighting  part  of  the 
people,  of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head. 
The  murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  com- 
munity who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the  usual 
presents  were  soon  dispelled.  He  was  (having  ap- 
parently returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way 
home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one 
of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great 


brew  genealogy  bein?  often  omitted :  pee  Chkonoloqt 
1.)  =  qrandson,  of  Abiel,  "Saul's  uncle"  in  xiv.  50  de- 
scriptive of  Abner  rather  than  of  Ner.  and  "  Michal  "  in 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  a  copvist's  mistake  for  Merab.  But  some 
have  supDosed  that  !Ner  was  "  Saul's  uncle,"  and  thus  Ab- 
ner was  Saul's  cousin,  in  which  rase  there  may  have  been 
either  two  named  Ner,  (viz.  Saul's  grandfather  and  Saul'i* 
uncle),  or  only  one  Kish  (viz.  the  grandson  of  Jehiel  and 
brother  of  Ner),  who  mitrht  have  been  reckoned  as  Jehiel's 
son  in  consequence  of  the  distinct  and  i.-nportant  family 
of  which  lie  became  the  head  (compare  the  cases  of  Ephra- 
im and  Manasseu  who  were  reckoned  as  •'  sons"  of  their 
grandfather  Jacob,  and  of  Anah  who  appears  among  the 
•■  sons  "  of  Self  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20  and  1  Chr.  1.  83). 
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calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued 
bv  Xahash,'  liing  of  Ammon,  against  Jabesh-gilead. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  as  on  the 
ancient  Judges.  The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we 
have  observed,  vanished  never  to  return.  Three  (or 
six,  LXX.)  hundred  thousand  followed  from  Israel, 
and  thirty  (or  seventy,  LXX.)  thousand  from  Judah  : 
and  Jabesh  was  rescued.  The  eflfect  was  instantane- 
ous on  the  people — the  punishment  of  the  murmur- 
ers  was  demanded — but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the 
monarchy  was  inaugurated  anew  at  Gilgal(xi.  1-15). 
Saul  becomes  king  of  Israel.  But  he  still  so  far  re- 
sembles the  earlier  judges  (judge)  as  to  be  virtually 
king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Almost  all  his  exploits  are 
confined  to  this  circle  of  territory  or  associations. 
Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named  as 
ruler  with  Saul  (xi.  1,  12,  14),  now  withdrew,  and 
Saul  became  the  acknowledged  chief.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  organize  an  attempt  to 
shake  oflF  the  Philistine  yoke  which  pressed  on  his 
country;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a  Philis- 
tine officer  had  long  been  stationed  even  in  his  own 
field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).  An  army  of  3,000  was  formed, 
which  he  soon  afterward  gathered  together  round 
him ;  and  Jonathan,  apparently  with  his  sanction, 
rose  against  the  officer  ("  Garrisox  "  2)  and  slew 
him  (xiii.  2-4).  This  roused  the  whole  force  of  the 
riiilistine  nation  against  him.     The  spirit  of  Israel 


was  completely  broken.  In  this  crisis,  Saul,  now  on 
the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom  at  Gilgal,  found 
himself  in  the  position  long  before  described  by 
Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal  right  of  sacri- 
fice, yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
prophet  (xiii.  13,  comp.  x.  8).  At  last,  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  he  could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  aller  the 
sacrifice  was  completed  Samuel  arrired,  and  pro- 
nounced the  first  curse,  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii 
5-14).  Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jox- 
ATHAX  at  MiCHMAsn  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ul- 
timately drove  the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  ter- 
ritory. It  was  signalized  by  two  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  his  madness  in  the  rash  vow  which  all  but 
cost  the  life  of  his  son  (xiv.  24,  44).  The  other  wag 
the  erection  of  his  first  altar,  either  to  celebrate  the 
victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the  famished 
people  (xiv.  35).  The  expulsion  of  the  Philistinks 
(although  not  entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once 
placed  Saul  in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any 
previous  ruler  of  Israel.  Probably  from  this  time 
was  formed  the  organization  of  royal  state.  Ab.nkr 
became  captain  of  the  host  A  body-guard  was  also 
formed,  of  which  David  afterward  became  chiefl 
DoEG  the  Edomite  was  "  the  chief  of  the  herdmen." 
The  high-priest  (Ahinelech  or  Ahiah)  was  in  at- 
tendance on  him  with  the  ephod,  when  he  desired  it 
(xiv.  3),  and  felt  himself  bound  to  assist  his  secret 
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'■■  A  state  of  hostility  or  of  actual  war  with  Nahash 
pcems  to  liave  cxi8te<l  some  time  Ijefore  he  offered  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesti-gilcad  the  reproachfhl  condition  of 
thmcting  out  their  right  eyes  which  was  the  immediate 
occasion  ol  Sani'i'  vlRorom*  effort  to  deliver  thum ;  for  In 


1  Sam.  xil.  12  the  IsraeHtef  are  Mid  to  hare  detnandtd  fl 
klni;  whin  Ihev  saw  that  NaliaRh  came  a-.'ainft  them. 
Tills  demand  mav.  however,  have  been  a  repetition  of  n 
provloui*  n-qupst  inadc  In  viil.  4  ff.  In  either  case  Ibcre  Is 
no  nccci«eao'  inconsistency  In  the  narrative. 
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commissioners  (xxi.   1-9,  xxii.  14).     Saul  himself 
had  a  tall  spear  (Arms,  I.  2,  o),  which  never  left 
him.     In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  (A.  V.  "  crown  ") 
on  his  head  and  a  bracelet  on  his  arm  (2  Sam.  i. 
10).  The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still 
predominated,  and  he  could  now  attack  the  neigh- 
boringtribesof  MoAB,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  final- 
ly Amalkk  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).     The  war  with  Amalek 
is  twice  related,  first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at 
length  (xv.  1-9).     Saul's  disobedience  to  the  pro- 
;    phetical  command  of  Samuel  was  shown  in   the 
;  sparing  of  the  king  (Agag),  and  the  retention  of  the 
(i  spoil.     This  second  act  of  disobedience  called  down 
|i  the  second  curse,  and  the  first  distinct  intimation  of 
1(  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  a  rival.     The 
!•  struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  part- 
ji  ing  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of  Samuel's  robe  as  he 

!  tears  himself  away  from  Saul's  grasp,  and  by  the 
long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the  separation  (xv.  27, 
S5,  xvi.  1).  The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long 
.1  tragedy.  The  frenzy  (Madness)  which  had  given  in- 
I  dications  of  itself  before,  now  at  times  took  almost 
entire  possession  of  him.  It  is  described  as  "an 
,'  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  "  (comp.  the  phrase  "  re- 
;J  ligious  madness ; "  Demoniacs),  which,  when  it  came 
ji  upon  him,  almost  choked  or  strangled  him  from  its 
I'  violence  (xvi.  14,  LXX.).  In  this  crisis  David  was 
i»  recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  young  men  of 
9  his  guard.  From  this  time  forward  their  lives  are 
i  blended  together.  In  Saul's  better  moments  he 
I  never  lost  the  strong  affection  which  he  had  con- 
t  tracted  for  David.     Occasionally  too  his  prophetical 

igift  returned,  blended  with  his  madness  (xix.  24). 
But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  zeal  increased  (xxii., 
1   xxviii.  3,  9  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  1).     At  last  the  monarchy 
i  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down  under  the 
V  weakness  of  its  head.     The  Philistines  reentered  the 
»   country,  and  with  their  chariots  and  horses  occupied 
1   the  plain  of  Esdnelon.     Their  camp  was  pitched  on 
J   the  southern  slope  of  the  range  now  called  Little 
I   Hermon,  by  Shunem.      On   the   opposite  side,  on 
'    Mount  GiLBOA,  was  the  Israelite  army,  clinging  as 
nsual  to  the  heights  which  were  their  safety.     It 
was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's  encampment  (Harod 
=  (remblinff)——dnd  now  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he 
pitched  his  camp  there  "trembled  exceedingly"  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  5).     fn  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means 
of  consulting  the  Divine  Will,  he  determined,  with 
that  waward  mixture  of  superstition  and  religion 
which  marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply  to  one  of 
the  necromancers  who  had  escaped  his  persecution. 
She  was  a  woman  living  at  En-dor,  on  the  other  side 
of  Little  Hermon.  According  to  the  Hebrew  tradition 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner. 
She  recognizes  the  disguised  king  first  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Samuel.     Saul  apparently  saw  nothing, 
but  listened  to  her  description  of  a  god-like  figure 
of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round  with  the  royal  or 
sacred  robe.     (Divination  5;  Magic,  p.  585.)     On 
hearing  the  denunciation,  which  the  apparition  con- 
TCved,  Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic  stat- 
ure (xxviii.  20  margin)  on  the  ground,  and  remained 
motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants  forced 
him  to  eat.     The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and 
according  to  Josephus,  perhaps  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self- 
devotion  returned.     The  Israelites  were  driven  up 
the  side  of  Gilboa.     The  three  sons  of  Saul  were 
slain  (xxxi.  2).     Saul  himself  with  his  armor-bearer 
was  pursued  by  the  archers  and  charioteers  of  the 
enemy  (xxxi.  3 ;  2  Sam.  i.  6).     He  was  wounded. 
His  shield  was  cast  away  (i.  21).     He  fell  upon  his 
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own  vtrord  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  According  to  another 
account,  an  Amalekite  (Jewish  tradition  makes  him 
the  son  of  Doeg)  came  up  at  the  moment  of  his 
death-wound,  and  found  him  "  fallen,"  but  leaning 
on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The  dizziness  of 
death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX.,  2  Sam.  i.  9), 
but  he  was  still  alive ;  and  he  was,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, put  out  of  his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who 
took  off  his  royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  carried 
the  news  to  David  (i.  7-10).'  The  body,  on  being 
found  by  the  Philistines,  was  stripped  and  decapi- 
tated. The  armor  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  cities, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of  Goliath,  and 
finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Astarte  (Ashta- 
roth),  apparently  in  the  neighboring  Canaanitisb 
city  of  Beth-shan;  and  over  the  walls  of  the  same 
city  was  hung  the  naked  headless  corpse,  with  those 
of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The  head  was  de- 
posited (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the  temple  of  Dagon 
(1  Chr.  X.  10).  The  corpse  was  removed  from  Beth- 
shan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
gii.ead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  bj'  night,  carried 
off  the  bodies,  burnt  them,  and  buried  them  under 
the  tamarisk  (A.  V.,  with  Onkelos,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Furst,  &c.,  "  tree ; "  compare  "  oak  "  in  1  Chr.  x.  12) 
at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan 
were  removed  by  David  to  their  ancestral  sepulchre 
atZelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  (Chronology.) 
—8,  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul. 

SaT'a-ran  (fr.  Gr.),  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title 
AvARAN,  borne  by  Eleazar  9(1  Mc.  vi.  43). 

*  Save,  to.     Salvation  ;  Saviour. 

Sa-vl'as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Uzzi,  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd. 
viii.  2). 

Sa'vior,  or  Sa'Tionr  [save'yur]  (Heb.  participle 
mushia\  from  yikhd',  to  nave  ;  Gr.  soter)  =  one  who 
saves  or  brings  salvation,  i.  e.  one  who  delivers  or 
rescues  from  actual  or  impending  danger.  The  He- 
brew and  Greek  terms  express,  beyond  this,  assist- 
ance and  protection  of  every  kind ;  and,  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  the  results  of  such  assistance — victory, 
safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  Thus,  the  Judges 
are  termed  "  saviours  "  (Xeh.  ix.  27 ;  Judg.  iii.  9 
margin) ;  ''  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour,"  viz. 
Jeroboam  II.,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Syrians  (2 
K.  xiii.  5).  In  the  Psalms  are  numerous  petitions 
to  God  to  save  from  the  effects  of  sin  (Ps.  xxxix.  8, 
Ixxix.  9,  &c.).  Isaiah  appropriates  the  term  "Sa- 
viour" to  Jehovah  (xliii.  11),  and  connects  it  with 
the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness  (xiv.  21,  Ix. 
16, 17);  adduces  it  as  the  special  manner  in  which  Je- 
hovah reveals  Himself  to  man  (xiv.  15);  hints  at  the 
means  to  be  adopted  in  passages  where  he  connects 
"Saviour"  with  "Redeemer"  (xli.  14,  xlix.  26,  Ix. 
16,  &c.),  and  with  "ransom"  (xliii.  3,  &c.).  (See 
also  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Hos.  i.  7,  &c.)  In  the  N.  T.  the 
term  "  Saviour  "  is  especially  applied  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  ii.  11  ;  Jn.  iv.  42,  &c.).  He 
wrought  the  miracles  that  were  to  be  the  credentials 
of  the  Messiah  ;  He  laid  down  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  morality,  until  He  had  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  Twelve  the  conviction  that  He  was  the 
Christ  of  God.  Then  He  taught  that  His  work  in- 
cluded suffering  as  well  as  teaching  (Mat.  xvi.  20, 
21,  XX.  28,  &c.).  The  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice 
(Mat.  xxvi.  27,  28,  &c.).     In  John  iii.  14,  15,  under 


*  This  Amalekite's  account  may  have  described  a  later 
incident,  or  it  may  have  been  feijjned  as  a  supposed  recom- 
mendation to  David's  favor. 
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the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  op,  the  atoning 
virtue  of  the  Lord's  death  is  fully  set  forth  (comp. 
vi.  51,  63,  X.  11,  17,  18,  xvii.  17,  19,  kc).  The 
apostles,  after  the  Resurrectios,  preach  no  moral 
system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ,  the  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they  repent, 
men  shall  obtain  salvation  (Acts  ii.,  iii.  18,  viii., 
comp.  Is.  liii.,  &c.).  We  are  able  to  complete  from 
the  Epistles  our  account  of  the  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tles on  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  (2  Cor.  v.  21  ; 
Gal.  iii.  13  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  Heb.  vii.  25 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24 ; 
1  Jn.  ii.  1,  2,  &e.).  The  teaching  of  the  N.  T.  on  the 
effects  of  the  death  of  Jesus  may  be  thus  roughly  de- 
scribed (so  Archbishop  Thomson,  original  author  of 
this  article) :  (L)  (ion  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to 
redeem  lost  and  ruined  man  from  sin  and  death, 
and  the  Son  willingly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant  for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and 
the  Son  manifested  their  love  for  us.  (II.)  God  the 
Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight  of  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in  His  own  body 
the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have  borne,  because 
there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for  them  ;  and 
thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  Divine 
justice.  (III.)  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus 
wrought  is,  that  man  is  placed  in  a  new  position, 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow 
holiness ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
ought  to  work  in  all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of 
obedience,  and  of  self  sacrifice.  In  shorter  words, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of 
Divine  love,  and  of  Divine  justice,  and  is  for  us  a 
document  of  nhedience.  Faith  ;  Heaven  ;  Justifi- 
cation ;  Love  ;  Ransom  ;  Repentance  ;  Righteous  ; 
Saint,  &c. 

Saw  (Heb.  megerdh,  masHdr).  Egyptian  saws,  so 
far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  were  single-handed, 
though  Jerome  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  ciicu- 
lar  saws.  The  teeth,  as  in  modem  Orientiil  saws, 
usually  incline  toward  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  ours.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  bronze 
blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by 
leathern  thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  thtm  like  our 
knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nimrud.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt,  nor  without  the 
double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
should  be  the  case  ;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones  used 
in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vii.  9).  The  saws  "under"  or 
"  in  "  which  David  is  said  to  have  placed  his  captives 
were  of  iron.  The  expression  in  2  Sam.  xii.  31  does 
not  neccs.«arily  imply  torture,  but  the  word  "  cut " 
in  1  Chr.  xx.  3  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise. 
Handicraft;  Punishments;  War. 

*  Stairs,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Heb.  pele» 
=  a  balance,  Ges.  (Is.  xl.  12),  also  translated 
"weight"  (Prov.  xvi.  11).     Fish. 

Seapr'-goat.    Atonement,  Day  of. 

Srar'lft.    Colors. 

Seep'tre  [sep'ter]  (Fr.  fr.  Gr.,  see  below).  The 
Hebrew  term  shebet,  like  its  Greek  equivalent  skip- 
iron,  and  our  derivative  sceptre,  originally  meant  a 
rod  or  staff.  It  was  thence  specifically  applied  to 
the  shepherd's  crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Mic.  vii.  14), 
and  to  the  wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler".  The  sceplre 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  resembled  a  plough.  The  use 
of  the  staff  as  a  symbol  of  authority  was  not  con- 
fined to  kings ;  it  might  be  used  by  any  leader,  as  in 
Judg.  V.  14,  where  for  "  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  we  should  read  "  sceptre  of  the  leader  "  (so 
Hr.  Bevan).     The  allusions  to  the  sceptre  are  all  of 


a  metaphorical  character,  and  describe  it  simplv  as 
one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power  (Gen.  xli.x.  10- 
Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  xlv.  6;  Is.  xiv.  5;  Am.  i.  6; 
Zech.  X.  11 ;  Wis.  x.  14  ;  Bar.  vi.  14).  The  sceptie 
of  the  Jewish  kings  was  probably  made  of  wood. 
That  of  tl)e  Persian  monarch  is  described  as  "  gold- 
en," i.  e.  probably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11).  A 
carved  ivory  staff  discovered  at  Nimrud  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  sceptre. 

See'Ta  [see-]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  furnished,  prepared, 
Schl.),  a  Jew  residing  at  Ephesus  at  St.  Paul's  sec- 
ond visit  to  that  town  (Acts  xix.  14-16),  described 
as  a  high-priest  (Gr.  anhierem,  A.  V.  "chief  of  the 
priests "),  either  as  having  exercised  the  ofiBce  at 
Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes.  His  seven  sons  were  exorcists.  De- 
moniac; Exorcist. 

*  SehiH  [shin]  (a  German  spelling  of  Heb.  shin  = 
a  tooth,  Ges.),  the  twenty-first  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.),  iin  being  the  same  letter  with 
the  point  differently  placed.     Writing. 

*  Schism  [sizm],  an  Anglicized  form  of  Gr.  schis- 
ma  (1  Cor.  i.  10  marg.,  xi.  18  marg.,  xii.  25),  usually 
translated  "division"  (Jn.  vii.  43,  ix.  16,  &c.),  oi 
"rent"  (Mat.  ix.  16;  Mk.  ii.  21). 

*  School  [skool]  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Acta 
xix.  9  as  the  translation  of  Gr.  schoU  =  leisure; 
hence  a  school,  a  place  of  learned  leisure,  where  a 
teacher  and  his  disciples  came  together,  and  held 
discussions  and  disputations  (Rbn.  iV'.  T.  Lex.). 
Education  ;  Philo.sophy  ;  Prophet. 

Science  [si-]  (Fr.  fr.  L.  stientia  =  knoicledpe).  In 
the  A.  V.  this  word  occurs  only  in  Dan.  i.  4  as  the 
translation  of  Heb.  maddd',  and  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20  as 
the  translation  of  Gr.  gnosis,  both  being  elsewhere 
literally  and  usually  rendered  "knowledge."  St. 
Paul  is  speaking  of  the  "  knowledge  "  of  which  bcth 
the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects  of  the  apostolic 
age  continually  boasted,  against  which  he  so  ur- 
gently warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the  counterfeit 
of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes  so  highly  (xii. 
8,  xiii.  2;  Phil.  i.  9;  Col.  iii.  10).  Magi;  Philos- 
ophy. 

*  Scorn.     Laugh. 

Scor'pi-on  (Heb.  ^akrab  ;  Gr.  ftorpios),  the  com 
mon  name  of  certain  well-known  animals  of  the 
class  Arachhida  and  family  Scorjnoiada  (genni: 
Scorpio,  Linn.).  Scorpions  (so  Mr.  Gosse,  in  Fair 
bairn)  "  agree  with  spiders  in  breathing  by  means  of 
lung-sacs,  but  differ  from  them  by  having  large  ex- 
tended paliA  (or  feelers)  with  pincer-shaped  extrem- 
ities, and  an  abdomen  divided  into  distinct  segments 
and  invested  in  a  crustaceous  integument  (or  crust- 
like  shell)."  Thev  are  mentioned  in  Deut.  viii.  15; 
Ez.  ii.  6  ;  Lk.  x.  19,  xi.  12 ;  Rev.  ix.  3,  6,  10).  The 
wilderness  of  Sinai  was  inhabited  by  scorpions  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  and  to  tliis  day  these  animals 
are  common  in  the  same  district,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  enumerates  five 
species  as  occurring  near  Mount  Sinai,  some  of  whidi 
are  found  also,  with  other  species,  in  Lebanon. 
Scorpions  are  generally  found  in  dry  and  in  dark 
places,  under  stones  and  in  ruins,  cliiefly  in  warm 
climates.  They  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and 
move  along  in  a  threatening  attitude  with  the  tail 
elevated.  The  sting,  whicii  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  has  at  its  base  a  gland  whicli 
secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  is  discharged  into 
the  wound  by  two  minute  orifices  at  its  extremitj. 
In  hot  climates  the  sting  often  occasions  much  suf- 
fering, and  sometimes  alarming  symptoms.  The 
"  scorpions  "  of  1  K.  xii.  11,  14,  and  2  Chr.  x.  11, 14, 
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have  clearly  no  allusion  to  the  animal,  but  to  some 
instrument  of  scourging — probably  a  whip  armed 
with  iron  points  (so  Mr.  Houghton)- — unless  indeed 
the  expression  is  a  mere  figure.  Celsius  thinks  the 
"  scorpion  "  scourge  was  tiie  spiny  stem  of  what  the 
Arabs  call  Hedek,  the  Solanum  melongena^  variety 
enmlentum,  i.  e.  egg-plant  (allied  to  the  tomato). 


Scorpira. 

Scoorg'ing  [skurj-].  The  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing was  prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  case  of  a  be- 
trothed bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix. 
20).  The  instrument  of  punishment  in  ancient 
Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modern  times  generally  in  the 
East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet — bastinado.  Under  the  Roman  method  the  cul- 
prit was  stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on 
a  frame,  and  beaten  with  rods.  After  the  Porcian 
law,  B.  c.  300,  Roman  citizens  were  exempted  from 
scjurging,  but  slaves  and  foreigners  were  liable  to 
be  beaten  even  to  death.  Adultery  ;  Punishments  ; 
Scorpion. 

S«reech'-owl.    Owl. 

Scribe,  pi.  Seribcs  (fr.  L.  scriba  =  writer ;  Gr. 
grammatms  ;  Heb.  sopher,  pi.  sopMrim).    I.  Name. 
(1.)  Three  meanings   (so  Prof.  Plumptre,  original 
author  of  this  article)  are  connected  with  the  Heb. 
verb  sdphar,  the  root  of  sopher,  sopherim — (a.)  to 
write,   (b.)    to   set  in   order,  (c.)   to  count.      The 
topherhn  or  scribes  were  so  called  because   they 
wrote  out  the  Law,  or  because  they  classified  and 
arranged  its  precepts,  or  because  they  counted  with 
scrupulous  minuteness  every  clause  and   letter  it 
contained.     The  traditions  of  the  Scribes  were  in 
favor  of  the  last  of  these  etymologies.     The  second 
fits  in  best  with  the  military  functions  connected 
with  the  word  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history. 
The  authority  of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the 
first.     The  Greek  equivalent  {grammateus)  answers 
to  the  derived  rather  than  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word.     The  grammateus  or  scribe  of  a  Greek 
8tate  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper  and 
registrar  of  public  documents  (Thucydides,  iv.  118, 
vii.  10 ;  so  in  Acts  xix.  35).    (2.)  The  name  of  Kir- 
JATH-SEPHER  (Josh.  XV.  15;  Judg.  i.  12)  may  pos-  j 
sibly  connect  itself  with  some  early  use  of  the  title.  ! 
In  Judg.  V.  14  the  Hebrew  word  (A.  V.  "writer")  I 
appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of  some  kind.  ^ 
The  "  pen  of  the  writer  "  of  the  A.  V.  here  is  prob-  j 
ably  the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  number- 
ing or  marshalling  his  troops.    Three  men  are  men- 
tioned as   successively  filling  the  office  of  Scribe  ; 
under  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25 ;  | 


1  K.  iv.  3 ;  King).  We  may  think  of  them  as  the 
king's  secretaries,  writing  his  letters,  drawing  up  his 
decrees,  managing  his  finances  (compare  2  K.  xii. 
10).  At  a  later  period  the  word  again  connects 
itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the  military  forces 
of  the  country  (Jer.  Hi.  25,  and  probably  Is.  xxxiii. 
18).  Other  associations,  however,  began  to  gather 
round  it  about  the  same  period.  The  zeal  of  Heze- 
kiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  body  of  men 
whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe  old  records,  or  to 
put  in  writing  what  had  been  handed  down  orally 
(Prov.  XXV.  1).  To  this  period  accordingly  belongs 
the  new  significance  of  the  title.  It  no  longer  des- 
ignates only  an  officer  of  the  king's  court,  but  a 
class,  students  and  interpreters  of  the  Law,  boast- 
ing of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8).  (3.)  The  seventy 
years  of  the  Captivity  gave  a  fresh  glory  to  the 
name.  The  exiles  would  be  anxious  to  preserve 
the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the  hymns,  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  past.  Ezr.  vii.  10 — "  to  seek  the  Law 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments  "—describes  the  high- ideal 
of  the  new  office.  The  Scribes  publicly  read  and 
expounded  the  Law,  perhaps  also  translated  it  from 
the  already  obsolescent  Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic 
of  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  8-13).  (4.)  Of  the  time 
that  followed  we  have  but  scanty  records.  The 
Scribes'  office  apparently  became  more  and  more 
prominent.  They  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  "  the 
families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation  (1 
Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  Books  of 
Chronicles,  extracts  and  epitomes  of  larger  histories 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29).— II.  Development 
of  Doctrine.  (1.)  Of  the  Scribes  of  this  period, 
except  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  viii.  9,  xiii.  13),  we 
have  no  names.  A  later  age  honored  them  collec- 
tively as  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  (Canon  ; 
Synagogue,  the  Great.)  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
important  a  work  done  so  silently.  In  the  words 
of  later  Judaism  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
mi/crd  (i.  e.  recitation,  "  reading,"  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8), 
the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules 
for  transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  preci- 
sion. (2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just 
(b.  c.  300-290),  which  embodies  the  principle  on 
which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the 
next  stage  of  the  growth  of  their  system.  "Our 
fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said,  "  three  things,  to 
be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many  scholars,  and 
to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law."  They  wished  to 
make  the  Law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the 
whole  nation  and  for  individual  men.  The  Jewish 
teacher  could  recognize  no  principles  beyond  the 
precepts  of  the  Law.  (3.)  In  this  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive  of 
the  very  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated.  Step 
by  step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclusions  at  which 
we  may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of  the 
order  would  have  started  back  with  horror.  Deci- 
sions on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into  a 
complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  place.  The  "  Words  of  the 
Scribes"  were  honored  above  the  Law.  The  right 
relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only 
forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.  (4.)  The  first 
work  of  the  Scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was  to  re- 
port the  decisions  of  previous  Rabbis.  These  were 
the  Hi'Adchoth  (the  current  precepts  of  the  schools) 
— precepts  binding  on  the  conscience.  From  these 
grew  up  the  Mishna,  and  afterward  the  Gemara, 
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which  together  constitute  the  Talmud.  (Old  Tes- 
tament, B;  Pharisees.)  (5.)  But  the  sacred  books 
were  not  studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search 
into  their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to 
the  ideal  office  of  the  Scribe.  But  here  also  the 
book  suggested  thoughts  which  could  not  logically 
be  deduced  from  it.  The  fruit  of  their  interpreta- 
tive eflbrt  appears  in  the  Midrdshim  (=  searchitigs, 
invettiffoiio)!*,  commentaries)  on  the  several  books 
of  the  0.  T.  The  process  by  which  the  meaning, 
moral  or  mystical,  was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hag- 
gdddh  ( =  aaying,  opinion).  The  mystical  school  of 
interpretation  culminated  in  the  Kabbd/dh  (=  recep- 
tion, the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  num- 
ber, became  pregnant  with  mysteries.  (Old  Testa- 
ment, B«) — III.  History.  (1.)  The  names  of  the 
earlier  Scribes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  mostly 
unrecorded.  Simon  the  Just  (about  b.  c.  300-290) 
appears  as  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, the  beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  names 
of  the  times  that  followed — Antigonus  of  Socho, 
Zadok,  Boethus — connect  themselves  with  the  rise 
of  the  first  opposition  (Sadducees)  to  the  traditional 
system  which  was  growing  up.  (Philosophy.)  The 
tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  however,  was  embraced  by 
only  a  small  minority.  It  tended,  by  maintaining 
the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  to  destroy 
the  very  occupation  of  a  Scribe,  and  the  class,  as 
such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its  opponents.  The 
words  "  Scribes  "  and  "  Pharisees  "  were  bound 
together  by  the  closest  possible  alliance  (Mat.  xxiii. ; 
Lk.  V.  30).  To  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  connection  with 
His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back  to  what  is 
known  of  the  five  pairs  of  teachers  who  represented 
the  scribal  succession.  (2.)  The  two  names  that 
stand  first  in  order  are  Joses  ben-Joezer,  a  priest, 
and  Joses  ben-Jochanan  (about  b.  c.  140-130).  The 
precepts  ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a 
greater  elaboration  of  all  rules  connected  with  cere- 
monial defilement.  The  struggle  with  the  Syrian 
kings  (AsTiocHus  Epiphanes  ;  Maccabees,  &c.) 
had  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare  the 
people  for  any  future  conflict  by  founding  a  frater- 
nity (the  Hftberim  or  Chaberim  =z  associates)  bound 
to  the  strictest  obser^•ance  of  the  Law.  (Assidea.ns.) 
(3.)  Joshua  ben-Perachiah  and  Xithai  of  Arbela 
were  contemporary  with  John  Ilyrcanus  (about  b.  c. 
135-108),  and  enjoyed  his  favor  till  toward  the  close 
of  his  reign,  when  caprice  or  interest  led  him  to 
pass  over  to  t!ie  Sadducees.  (4.)  The  secession  of 
Hyrcanus  involved  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
the  Scribes  as  a  class,  in  difficulties,  and  a  period 
of  confusion  Ibllowed.  The  meetings  of  the  San- 
hedrim were  suspended  or  became  predominantly 
Sadducean.  Under  his  successor,  Alexander  Jan- 
nseus,  the  influence  of  Simon  ben-Shetach  over  the 
queen-mother  Salome  reestablished  for  a  time  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Scribes.  The  Sanhedrim  once 
again  assembled,  with  none  to  oppose  the  dominant 
Pharisaic  party.  The  return  of  Alexander  from 
his  campaign  against  Gaza  again  turned  the  tables. 
Eight  hundred  Pharisees  took  refuge  in  a  fortress, 
were  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to  death.  Joshua 
ben-Perachiah,  the  venerable  head  of  the  order,  was 
driven  into  exile.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  his  succes- 
sor, had  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  spinning  flax. 
The  Sadducees  failed,  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Jannaeus  his  widow 
Alexandra  favored  the  Scribes,  and  Simon  ben-She- 
tach and  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on  their  work 


as  joint  teachers.  Under  them  the  juristic  side  of 
the  Scribe's  functions  became  prominent.  Their 
rules  turn  chiefly  on  the  laws  of  evidence.  Thev 
showed  what  sacrifices  they  were  prepared  to  make 
in  support  of  those  laws.  Judah,  rebuked  by  his 
colleague  for  having  unlawfully  condemned  a  false 
witness  to  death,  resolved  never  to  give  judgment 
without  consulting  Simon,  and  threw  himself  daily 
on  the  grave  of  the  condemned  man,  imploring  par- 
don. Simon,  having  sentenced  his  own  son  to 
death,  allowed  the  execution  to  go  on,  the  son  also 
urging  it,  after  the  witnesses  confessed  that  they 
had  spoken  falsely.  (5.)  The  two  that  followed, 
Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  were  proselytes  themselves, 
or  the  sons  of  proselytes ;  but  their  prei-minence 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this 
office.  The  high-priest  was  jealous  of  them.  She- 
maiah checked  the  growing  love  of  titles  of  honor 
(Rabbi,  &c.).  Abtalion  rebuked  the  tendency  to 
new  opinions.  The  two  attempted  to  check  the 
rising  power  of  Herod  in  his  bold  defiance  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresist- 
ible, they  had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suf- 
fered to  continue  their  work  in  peace.  Its  glory 
was,  however,  in  great  measure,  gone.  The  doors 
of  their  school  were  no  longer  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen  to  the  teacher. 
A  fixed  fee  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  On  the 
death  of  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  there  were  no 
qualified  successors  to  take  their  place.  Two  sons 
of  Bethera,  otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occu- 
pied it,  but  were  themselves  conscious  of  their  in- 
competence. (6.)  Hillel  (born  about  b.  c.  112  '), 
"the  son  of  David,"  was  the  noblest  and  most 
genial  representative  of  his  order,  the  best  fruit 
which  the  system  of  the  Scribes  was  capable  of 
producing.  It  is  instructive  to  mark  at  once  how 
far  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  higher  teaching 
which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he  inevilably  fell  short 
of  it.  He  came  from  Golah  in  Babylonia  to  study 
under  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion.  He  worked  to  earn 
his  livelihood  and  pay  the  fees  for  attendance ;  but 
one  day,  unable  to  find  employment  and  p?y  the 
fee,  he  eagerly  listened  at  a  window  outside  till 
the  snow  lay  on  him  six  cubits  high  (!),  and  the 
teachers  then  received  him  as  a  student  without 
payment  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity  Hillel 
had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  probably  =  the  Es- 
sene  Manaen  of  Josephus.  He,  however,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  followers,  entered  the  service 
of  Herod,  and  abandoned  at  once  their  calling  as 
Scribes  and  their  habits  of  devotion.  The  place 
thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by  Shammai.  The  two 
were  held  in  nearly  equal  honor.  One  was  the  pres- 
ident, the  other  the  \'ice-president,  of  the  Sanhe<irim. 
They  did  not  teach,  however,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  With- 
in the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  order  of 
the  Scribes,  there  came  for  the  first  time  to  be  two 
schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendencies,  one  (that 
of  Shammai)  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the 
language  of  modern  politics,  might  be  classed  as 
liberal  conservative.  The  points  on  which  they  dif- 
fered were  almost  innumerable,  e.  g.  as  to  tlie  causes 
and  degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the  law  of  con- 
tracts or  of  wills,  &c.    The  school  of  Shammai  were 


'  Dr.  Oinobnn;  (In  Kitto)  pives  ae  the  date  of  Hillel  » 
birth  about  b.  c.  75,  of  his  settlement  in  .lemMlcm  about 
B.  c.  36,  of  his  becominc  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
about  B.  c.  30.  and  of  hlt<  death  about  a.  d.  10,  after  being 
president  about  forty  years. 
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most  scrupulous  in  regard  to  uncleanness,  ri^dly 
Sabbatarian,  and  strict  in  maintaining  the  marriage- 
law.  (Divorce;  Sabbath;  Unclean  Meats,  &c.) 
Yet  Shammai  himself  was  said  to  be  rich,  luxurious, 
self-indulgent.  Hillel  was  poor  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  (7.)  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some 
capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character 
was  more  lovable  and  attractive.  While  on  the  one 
side  he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  any 
thing  but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.  He 
was  the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  precision 
which  seems  almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture.  His 
teaching  as  to  the  year  of  release,  divorce,  &c.,  was  an 
adaptation  to  the  tunes  or  the  temper  of  the  age. 
In  one  memorable  rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach 
yet  made  to  the  great  commandment  of  the  Gospel : 
"Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbor  that  thou  wouldest 
not  that  he  should  do  unto  thee."  (8.)  The  con- 
trast showed  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  followers 
not  less  than  in  the  teachers.  The  disciples  of 
Shammai  were  fierce,  appealed  to  popular  passions, 
and  used  the  sword  to  decide  their  controversies. 
Out  of  that  school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots, 
fierce,  fanatical,  vindictive.  Those  of  Hillel  were 
like  their  master  (compare,  e.  g.,  the  advice  of  Gama- 
liel, Acts  V.  34-42),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  un- 
willing to  make  enemies,  content  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  One  sought  to  impose  upon  the  phos- 
BLYTE  from  heathenism  the  full  burden  of  the  Law, 
the  other  to  treat  him  with  some  sympathy  and  in- 
dulgence. (9.)  Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
must  have  appeared  to  men  different  in  many  ways 
from  both  (Mat.  vii.  29,  ix.  36,  &c.).  But  in  most 
of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties,  He 
must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
school  of  Shammai,  in  svmpathy  with  that  of  Hillel 
(vii.  12,  xii.  1-14,  xv.  1-11 ;  Jn.  v.  1-16,  &c.).  So 
fir,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of  the  Hillel 
school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  wanting  in  the  in- 
tuition of  a  higher  life,  the  teaching  of  Christ  must 
have  been  felt  as  unsparingly  condemning  it.  (10.) 
Hillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
ihe  Rabbis,  to  the  great  age  of  120  (sea  note  '),  and 
may  therefore  have  been  present  among  the  doctors 
of  Lk.  ii.  46,  and  Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  suc- 
cessor, was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the 
whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Acts.  We  are 
thus  able  to  explain  the  fact,  which  so  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  the  existence 
all  along  of  a  party  among  the  Scribes  themselves, 
more  or  less  disposed  to  recognize  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth as  a  teacher  (Mk.  x.  17,  xii.  34  ;  Lk.  xxiii.  50, 
51;  Jn.  iii.  1,  vii.  51,  xii.  42). — IV.  Education  and 
Life.  (1.)  The  special  training  for  a  Scribe's  office 
began,  probably,  about  the  age  of  thirteen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna  the  child  began  to  read  the 
Mikrd  (=  Scripture)  at  five,  and  the  Mishna  at 
ten.  Three  years  later  every  Israelite  became  a 
child  of  the  Law,  and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey 
it.  The  great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty 
teaching  of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing  and  re- 
peating their  Tephillin,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their 
phylacteries.  (Frontlets.)  For  the  boy  who  was 
destined  by  his  parents,  or  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  calling  of  a  Scribe,  something  more  was  re- 
quired. He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  school  of  some  famous 
Rabbi.     If  he  were  poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 


synagogue  of  his  town  or  village  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  his  fees,  and  in  part  also  for,  his  main- 
tenance. The  master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  for- 
mer sitting  on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  on  a 
lower  bench,  the  younger  on  the  ground,  both  lit- 
erally "  at  his  feet."  The  class-room  might  be  the 
chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this  purpose, 
or  the  private  school  of  the  Rabbi.  The  education 
was  chiefly  catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases 
and  asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the 
pupil  (Lk.  ii.).  Parables  entered  largely  into  the 
method  of  instruction.  (Education  ;  Parable.) 
(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  probably 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  his  office.  The  presiding  Rabbi  pro- 
nounced the  formula,  "  I  admit  thee,  and  thou  art 
admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,"  solemnly  or- 
dained him  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  gave  to 
him,  as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which 
he  was  to  note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and 
the  "key  of  knowledge"  (compare Lk.  xi.  52),  with 
which  he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of 
Divine  wisdom.  (3.)  There  still  remained  for  the 
disciple  after  his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety 
of  functions,  the  chances  of  failure  and  success. 
He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of 
the  Law,  an  arbitrator  in  family  litigations  (xii.  14), 
the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
He  might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 
work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  for  the  synagogues,  or  TephUlm  for  the 
devout,  or  a  notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale, 
covenants  of  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The 
position  of  the  more  fortunate  was  of  course  attrac- 
tive enough.  Theoretically  the  Scribe's  office  was 
not  to  be  a  source  of  wealth.  It  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  teacher  appropriated  the  pupil's  fees.  The 
indirect  payments  were,  however,  considerable.  (4.) 
In  regard  to  social  position  there  was  a  like  contra- 
diction between  theory  and  practice.  The  older 
Scribes  had  had  no  titles  (Rabbi)  ;  Shemaiah  warned 
his  disciples  against  them.  In  our  Lord's  time  the 
passion  for  distinction  was  insatiable.  Drawing  to 
themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and 
thought  of  Judaism,  the  priesthood  was  powerless 
to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  Priest  became 
a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  (5.)  The 
character  of  the  order  was  marked  under  these  in- 
fluences by  a  deep,  incurable  hypocrisy,  all  the  more 
perilous  because,  in  most  cases,  it  was  unconscious. 
We  must  not  infer  from  this  that  all  were  alike 
tainted,  or  that  the  work  which  they  had  done,  and 
the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognized  by 
Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil.     Writing. 

Scrip  (Heb.  yalkut,  taiklon  ;  Gr.  pera),  a  bag  or 
sack  in  which  shepherds,  travellers,  &c.,  carried 
their  food  or  other  necessaries  (1  K.  xvii.  40;  2 
K.  iv.  42  margin  ;  Mat.  x.  10  ;  Mk.  vi.  8  ;  Lk.  ix.  3, 
X.  4,  xxii.  35,  36).  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  peas- 
ants was  of  leather,  used  especially  to  carry  their 
food  on  a  journey,  and  slung  over  their  shoulders. 
A  similar  article  is  still  used  by  the  Syrian  shep- 
herds. 

Seript'nre  (fr.  L.  scriplura  =  a  writing  ;  =  Heb. 

cSthdh  ;  Gr.  graphe  ;  see  below),  a  distinctive  name 

applied,  individually  and  collectively,  to  the  books 

included  in  the  Bible.     (See  Canon,  Inspiration, 

and  the  artiiles  on  the  various  books  of  the  Old 

j  Testament  and  New  Testament.)     In  the  earlier 

I  books  we  read  of  the  Law,  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

!  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Commandments  written  on  the 

!  tables  of    testimony  are  said  to  be  "  the  writing 
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(Heb.  tnichtdb)  of  God."  In  Dan.  x.  21,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  *'  the  Scripture  of  Truth,"  the  words  do 
not  probably  mean  more  than  a  true  writing  (so 
Prof.  Phxmptre,  &c. ;  Gesenius,  Stuart,  &c.,  translate 
this  Uie  book  of  truth,  i.  e.  the  book  of  God's  de- 
crees, the  book  which  contains  what  is  or  will  be 
true  or  accordant  with  facts).  The  thought  of  the 
Scripture  as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  them. 
This  first  appears  in  2  Cbr.  xxx.  5,  18  ("as  it  was 
written,"  A.  V. ;  cac<di/iub,  Heb. ;  kaia  ten  graphen, 
LXX.),  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  profound 
reverence  for  the  Sacred  Books  which  led  the  earlier 
Scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  therefore  to  the  'Writing  a.  distinctive 
preeminence  (compare  "  it  is  written,"  Mat.  iv.  4,  6, 
xxi.  13,  &c.).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept 
its  ground  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change  passed 
over  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  led  to  the  substitution 
of  another.  The  word  c&htiMm  (=  Kriiiugs)  was 
used,  in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the  0.  T.,  for  a 
part  and  not  the  whole  of  the  0. .  T.  (the  Hagi- 
ographa;  Bible,  III.  3).  In  the  Mishna  we  find  the 
Afikrd  (Xeh.  viii.  8,  A.  V.  "  reading,"  i.  e.  the  thing 
read  or  recited,  recitation)  used  to  designate  the 
collective  Sacred  Books. — In  the  N.  T.  the  Gr.  graphe, 
A.  V.  "  Scripture,"  is  in  the  singular  applied  often 
to  this  or  that  passage  (i.  e.  Scripture  declaration, 
promise,  prophecy,  &c.)  quoted  from  the  0.  T.  (ilk. 
xii.  10 ;  Lk.  iv.  21 ;  Jn.  xiii.  18,  xix.  37 ;  Rom.  ix. 
17;  G::l.  iii.  8,  kc).  In  Acts  viii.  32,  it  takes  a 
somewhat  larger  extension,  as  denoting  the  writing 
of  Isaiah ;  but  in  ver.  35  the  more  limited  meaning 
reappears.  (On  2  Tim.  iii.  16  and  2  Pet.  i.  20,  see 
Inspiration,  I.  2,  and  III.  1).  In  the  Gr.  pi.  graphai, 
A.  V.  "  scriptures,"  the  collective  meaning  is  prom- 
inent (Mat.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29 ;  Jn.  v.  39  ;  Acts  xvii. 
11;  1  Cor.  XV.  3,  &c.).  We  have  "all  the  Script- 
ures" (Lk.  x.\iv.  27),  "the  holy  Scriptures"  (Rom. 
i.  2),  "  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  "  (xvi.  26). 
In  2  Pet.  iii.  16  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  "  the  other  Scriptures  "  are  the  Scriptures 
of  the  0.  T.  exclusivclv,  or  include  other  writings 
of  the  N.  T.  In  2  Tim.  iii.  15  the  Gr.  ta  hiera 
grammata  {=:  ilie  sacred  trritings  ;  compare  "writ- 
ings "  of  Moses,  Jn.  v.  47)  answers  to  "  The  Holy 
Scriptures  "  of  the  A.  V. 

*  Scroll  [o  as  in  note]  =  a  MS.  roll.  The  A.  V. 
thus  correctly  translates  in  Is.  xxxiv.  4  the  Heb. 
tepher,  and  in  Rev.  vi.  14  the  Gr.  liblion  (each 
usually  translated  "  book  ").  New  Testament  ;  Old 
Testament  ;  Writing. 

*  Seor'vy.     Medicine. 

*S«ythe  (Jer.  1. 16  marg.).  Agriccltcre  ;  Sickle. 

Srythi-an  [sith-]  (fr.  Gr.  Sk-uthes)  occurs  in  Col. 
iii.  1 1  as  a  generalized  term  for  rude,  ignorant,  de- 
graded. The  same  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  ap- 
pears in  2  Mc.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mc.  vii.  E.  The  Scyth- 
ians dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  stretching  theme  indefinitely  into 
inner  Asia,  and  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
standing  extremely  low  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
civilization.     Magog;  Scvthopolis. 

Scy-tllop'o-Hs  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  the  city  of  the  Sq/th- 
faw*)  =  BETH-snEAN,  now  Beiadn  (Jd.  iii.  10;  2  Mc. 
xii.  29).  A  mound  close  to  it  on  the  W.  is  called 
Tell  Shuk,  in  which  possibly  a  trace  of  Scythopolis 
may  linge.-.  The  LXX.  and  Pliny  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  name  Scythopolis  to  the  Scythians, 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  historian  George 
Syncellus,  "  overran  Palestine,  and  took  posssession 
of  Baisan,  which  from  them  ia  called  Scythopolis." 


This  has  been  in  modem  times  generally  referred 
to  the  invasion  recorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  104-Gi 
when  the  Scythians  (Magog;  Scvthian),  after  their 
occupation  of  Media,  passed  througli  Palestine  on 
their  road  to  Egypt  (about  b.  c.  600).  Reland,  how- 
ever  (who  doubted  the  truth  of  Herodotus's  account^ 
and,  after  him,  Gesenius  and  Grimm,  make  Scythop- 
olis a  corruption  of  Succothopolis,  L  e.  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  Succoth  ;  but  this  would  be 
naming  the  most  important  place  in  the  region  after 
one  comparatively  unknown  ;  and  besides,  this  der- 
ivation, if  true,  would  rather  have  m.ide  the  Gr.  name 
Skenopolis,  L.  Sctnojtolis.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
Scythopolis  may  have  been  named  after  the  Scyth- 
ians, not  literally,  but  as  =  rude  pecple,  barbanan$ 
(Scvthian),  in  which  sense  the  term  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as  now,  inhab- 
ited the  Ghor,  and  at  times  may  have  had  possession 
of  Beth-shean.  Scythopolis  was  the  largest  city  of 
the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  of  the  ten  which  lay 
W.  of  Jordan.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  district  of  its 
own  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  About  a.  d.  65  the 
heathen  inhabitants  massacred  (so  Josephus)  13,000 
Jews.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
and  its  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as 
late  as  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  536.  It 
was  plundered  by  Saladin  and  burnt  a.  d.  1183. 
The  latest  mention  of  it  under  the  title  of  Scythop- 
olis is  probably  that  of  William  of  Tyre,  about  a.  d. 
1185.  The  population  of  Beisan  is  about  500  (Rbn. 
iii.  332). 

*  Scyth-0-pol'i-tans  [sith-]  =  inhabitants  of  Scr- 
thopolis  (2  Mc.  xii.  30). 

Sea.  The  Sea  (Heb.  ydm,  pi.  yammim)  is  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote — 1.  The  collection  of  waters 
encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we  call,  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  sense, "  the  Ocean  "  (Gen.  i.  10 ;  Deut 
xxx.  13,  &c.).  2.  Some  portion  of  this,  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  (Deut.  xi.  24  ;  Sea,  the  Great), 
or  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4,  &c.).  3.  Inland  lakes, 
whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  (Gensesaret,  Ska 
OF ;  Sea,  the  Salt,  &c.).  4.  Any  great  collection 
of  water,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xviii.  2  ;  Nah.  iii.  8,  &c), 
or  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  li.  36). — The  common  Gr. 
word  for  "  sea  "  in  the  N.  T.  is  (halassa  (in  LXX. 
=  Heb.  yam),  which  occurs  more  than  ninety  times; 
the  Gr.  pelagos,  especially  denoting  the  hi/h  or  open 
sea,  being  translated  once  "sea"  (Acts  xxvii.  6), 
and  once  with  thalassa  following  "  the  depth  of  the 
sea  "  (Mat.  xviii.  6).  The  qualities  or  characteristics 
of  the  sea  and  sea-coast  mentioned  in  Scripture  are, 
1.  The  sand,  whose  abundance  on  the  coast  both  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt  furnishes  so  many  illustrations 
(Gen.  xxii.  17,  xii.  49;  Judg.  vii.  12;  1  Sam.  xiiL 
6 ;  1  K.  iv.  20,  29 ;  Is.  x.  22,  kc).  2.  The  shore 
(Gen.  xxii.  17;  Ex.  xiv.  30,  &c.).  8.  Creeks  or  in- 
lets (Acts  xxvii.  39).  4.  Harbors  (Gen.  xlix.  13; 
Ps.  evil.  30;  Breaches,  &c.).  6.  Waves  or  billows 
(Ps.  xlii.  7,  Ixv.  7,  kc).  It  may  be  remarked  that 
almost  all  the  figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  sea 
in  Scripture,  refer  either  to  its  power  or  its  danger. 
The  place  "where  two  «as  met"  (Acts  xxvii.  41 ; 
Melita)  perhaps  means  where  two  currents,  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  the  island,  met  and  produced 
an  eddy,  which  made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground 
the  ship.     Earth. 

Sea,  Molt'en  [o  pronounced  as  in  no'],  i.  e.  melted 
tea,  or  one  made  of  melted  metal.  In  the  place  of 
the  LAVER  of  the  Tabernacle,  Solomon  caused  k 
laver  to  be  cast  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  froflt 
its  size  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made  partly  or 
wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper,  which  bad 
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been  captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhath  and  Chun, 
cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  "  (IK.  vii.  23- 
26;  1  Clir.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimensions  were: — Height, 
5  cubits;  diameter,  10  cubits;  circumference,  30 
cubits ;  tiiiciciiess,  1  handbreadih ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  2,000,  or  according 
to  2  Ciir.  iv.  5,  3,000  baths.  Below  the  brim  there 
was  a  double  row  of  "  knops,"  10  (i.  e.  5  +  5)  in 
each  cubit.  These  were  probably  a  running  border 
or  double  fillet  of  tendrils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be 
gourds  of  an  oval  shape.  The  brim  itself,  or  lip, 
was  wrought  "  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers 
of  lilies,"  i.  e.  curved  outward  like  a  lily  or  lotus 
flower.  The  laver  stood  on  twelve  oxen,  three  tow- 
ard each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking 
outward.  It  was  mutilated  byAhaz,  by  being  re- 
moved from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  on  a  stone 
base,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Assyrians 
(2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  XXV.  13).  Josephus  says  that  tlia 
form  of  the  sea  was  hemispherical,  and  that  it  held 
3,000  baths,  i.  e.  25,920  gallons.  (Weioht.s  and 
Measures.)  The  question  arises,  which  occurred  to 
the  Jewish  writers  themselves,  how  the  contents  of 
the  laver,  as  they  are  given  in  the  sacred  text,  are 
to  be  reconciled  with  its  dimensions.  The  Jewish 
writers  supposed  that  it  had  a  square  hollow  base 
for  3  cubits  of  its  height,  and  2  cubits  of  the  circular 
form  above.  A  far  more  probable  suggestion  is 
that  of  Thenius,  in  which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was 
of  a  bulging  form  below,  but  contracted  at  thi 
mouth  to  the  dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23. 
The  laver  is  said  to  have  bt^en  supplied  in  earlier 
days  by  the  Gibeonites,  afterward  by  a  conduit  from 
the  pools  at  Bethlehem. 

*  Sea,  the  East.     Sea,  the  Salt. 

*  Sea,  til8  Great  =  the  sea  now  known  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  (Num.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Josh.  i.  4, 
ix.  1,  XV.  12,  47,  xxiii.  4;  Ez.  xlvii.  10,  15,  19,  20; 
Dan.  vii.  2);  also  called  "the  uttermost  sea"  (Deut. 
xi.  24),  "the  utmost  sea"  (xxxiv.  2 ;  Joel  ii.  20), 
"the  sea  of  the  Philistines"  (Ex.  xxiii.  31),  "the 
hinder  sea"  (Zech.  xiv.  8),  or  "  the  sea"  simplv 
(Gen.  xlix.  13;  Ps.  Ixxx.  11,  cvii.  23,  &c.).  This 
sea,  the  largest  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted, washes  the  western  coast  of  Palestine. 
It  is  2,300  miles  in  length,  and  1,200  in  its  greatest 
width,  and  averages  more  than  half  a  mile  in  depth. 
It  covers  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles.  It 
separates  Africa  from  Europe,  and  partially  from 
Asia.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
only  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  it 
receives  water,  as  its  loss  from  evaporation  exceeds 
all  its  supply  from  rains  and  rivers.  Its  water  is 
Salter  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  "  The  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  have  for  thousands  of  years  been 
the  principal  seats  of  civilization.  The  most  im- 
portant periods  of  the  history  of  mankind  have 
been  determined  by  the  rule  of  different  nations 
over  the  countries  bordering  on  this  vast  inland 
ocean.  The  Egyptians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Greeks,  Rom  ins,  Carthaginians,  and  Saracens 
flourished  there  under  distinct  forms  of  society  "  ( A^ew 
American  Ci/c-'op:edia,  article  "  Mediterranean  Sea"). 
For  the  biblical  relations  of  the  Mediterranean,  see 
AccHO ;  Alexandria  ;  Commerce  ;  Egypt  ;  Greece  ; 
Italy;  Jonah;  Joppa;  Libya;  Melita  ;  Paul; 
Sea;  Ship,  &c. 

Sea,  the  S.llt '  (Heb.  ydm  hammelah  or  -lack  ;  see 
Sea  and  Salt),  the  usual,  and  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  name  for  the  remarkable  lake,  which  to  the 

'  This  article  is  abridged,  and,  in  some  parte,  essentially 
altered,  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Grove. 


Western  world  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Dead 
Sea. — I.  Names.  1.  This  name,  "the  Salt  Sea,"  is 
found  in  Gen.  xiv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12  ;  Deut.  iii. 
17 ;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3,  xv.  2,  5,  xviii.  19.  2.  An- 
other, and  possibly  a  later  name,  is  the  "  sea  of  the 
plain "  (Akabah  ;  Plain),  which  is  found  in  Deut. 
iv.  49,  and  2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  and  combined  with  the 
former — "  the  sea  of  the  plain,  (even)  the  salt  sea  " 
— in  Deut.  iii.  17  and  Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3.  3.  In  the 
prophets  (Ez.  xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8 
[A.  V.  "  the  former  sea  "])  it  is  entitled  "  the  East 
sea."  4.  In  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled  "  the  sea  "  and 
distinguished  from  "  the  great  sea " — the  Mediter- 
ranean (ver.  10).  (Sea,  the  Great.)  5.  In  2  Esd. 
V.  7  it  is  called  "  the  Sodomitish  sea."  Josephus 
once  calls  it  "  the  lake  of  Sodom."  6.  In  the  Tal- 
mudical  books  it  is  called  both  the  "  Sea  of  Salt," 
and  "Sea  of  Sodom."  7.  Josephus,  and  before  him 
Diodorus  Siculus,  names  it,  from  its  asphalt  or  bitu- 
men (Slime),  "Lake  Asphaltilis,"  or  "  Lake  Asphal- 
tites"  =  the  Asphaltic  Ixike.  8.  The  name  "Dead 
Sea"  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  Greek  by 
Pausanias  and  Galen,  and  in  Latin  (Mare  Morlvum) 
by  Justin,  or  rather  by  the  older  historian,  Trogus 
Pompeius  (about  b.  c.  10),  whose  work  he  epito- 
mized. It  is  used  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  &c.  9.  The 
Arabic  name  is  Bahr  Lul  =  the  Sea  of  Lot. — II. 
Besa-iption.  1.  The  so-called  Dead  Sea  is  the  final 
receptacle  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and  the 
largest  of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush 
of  its  downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest  portion 
of  that  very  deep  natural  fissure  which  runs  like  a 
furrow  from  the  Gulf  of  ''Akabah  to  the  range  of 
Lebanon,  and  from  the  range  of  Lebanon  to  the  ex- 
treme N.  of  Syria.  2.  The  lake  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
of  tolerably  regular  contour,  interrupted  only  by  a 
large  and  long  peninsula  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  shore,  near  its  southern  end,  and  virtually 
divides  the  expanse  of  the  water  into  two  portions, 
connected  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  devious 
passage.  It  lies  between  31°  6'  20"  and  31°  46'  N. 
latitude  nearly;  and  between  35"  24'  and  35°  37'  E. 
longitude  nearly.  It  is  thus  from  N.  to  S.  about  40 
geographical,  or  46  English  miles  long.  Its  greatest 
width  (some  3  miles  S.  of  ^Ain  Jidy)  is  about  9  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  10^  English  miles.  The  ordinary 
area  of  the  upper  portion  is  about  174  square  geo- 
graphical miles ;  of  the  channel,  29  ;  and  of  the 
lower  portion  or  "  the  lagoon,"  46;  in  all  about  250 
square  geographical  miles.  At  its  northern  end  the 
lake  receives  the  stream  of  the  Jordan  ;  on  its  east- 
ern side  the  Zerka  Ma'tn  (the  ancient  Callirrhoe 
[Lasiia  ?J,  and  possibly  the  more  ancient  En-eglaim), 
the  Mojio  (Arnon),  and  the  Beni-Hemdd  (on  the  map 
just  N.  of  the  Wadi)  ed-Dera'ah,  or  20) :  on  the  S. 
the  KnrAhy  or  el-Ahsy  (in  the  Ghor  es-Sdfieh),  and  the 
Tufileh  ;  and  on  the  W.  that  of  ''Am  Jidy.  These 
are  probably  all  perennial,  though  variable,  streams ; 
but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrents  which  lead 
through  the  mountains  E.  and  W.,  and  over  the  flat 
shelving  plains  both  N.  and  S.  of  the  lake,  show  that 
in  the  winter  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  must  be 
poured  into  it.  There  are  also  all  along  the  western 
side  a  considerable  number  of  springs — some  fresh, 
some  salt,  sonxe  warm  and  fetid — which  appear  to 
run  continually,  and  all  find  their  way  into  its 
waters.  The  lake  has  no  outlet.  3.  The  de- 
pression of  its  surface,  and  the  depth  which  it  at- 
tains below  that  surface,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
spots  on  the  globe.  According  to  the  observations 
of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  May, 
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1848,  was  1,316.7  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean at  Jaffa ;  according  to  the  observations  of 
the  French  Expedition  of  Due  de  Luynes  in  1864, 
the  surface  was  1,286  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 
The  upper  portion,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch, 


is  a  perfect  basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains,  at 
about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  N.  end  a 
depth  of  1,308  feet.  Immediately  W.  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  however,  this  depth  de- 
creases suddenly  to  336  feet,  then  to  114,  and  by  the 


Hep  and  Longitudinal  SacUoa  (from  N.  to  S.),  of  tlie  DEAD  SEA,  fr..m  th«  Obs«natioriS,  Surveys,  and  Soundinsi  of  Lynch,  Kobinscn, 
de  Veldt,  Ac,  drawn  undor  the  (uperiDtendence  ol  Mr.  Grove  bj  Trelawney  baondin. 
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time  the  west  point  of  the  peninsula  is  reached,  to 
18  feet.  Below  this  the  southeni  portion  is  a  mere 
lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom,  varying  in  depth  from 
12  feet  in  the  middle  to  3  at  the  edges.  4.  The 
level  of  the  lake  is  liable  to  variation  according  to 
the  8ea.<M>n  of  the  year.  Since  it  has  no  outlet,  if 
more  water  is  supplied  from  the  clouds  and  streams 
than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  as  in  winter,  the 
lake  will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so 
much  increased  as  to  restore  the  balance.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  as  in  summer,  the  lake 
will  descend  until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as 
again  to  restore  the  balance.  The  extreme  differ- 
ences in  level  resulting  from  these  causes  have  not 
yet  been  carefully  observed.  6.  The  change  in  level 
ne<:e88arily  causes  a  change  in  the  dimen.sions  of  the 
lake.  This  chiefly  affects  the  southern  end.  The 
shore  of  that  part  slopes  up  from  the  water  with  an 


extremely  gradual  incline.  Over  so  flat  a  beach  « 
very  slight  rise  in  the  lake  would  send  the  water  a 
considerable  distance.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  geologist 
of  the  American  expedition,  conjectured  that  the 
water  occasionally  extended  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
miles  S.  of  its  position  then.  On  the  peninsula,  tlie 
acclivity  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  (June  2d),  Irby  and  Mangles  found  the 
"  high-water  mark  a  mile  distant  from  tiie  water's 
edge."  At  the  northern  end  the  shore  being  steeper, 
the  water-line  probably  remains  tolerably  constant. 
The  variation  in  breadth  will  not  be  so  much.  6. 
The  mountains  which  form  the  wall.*  of  the  great 
fissure  in  whose  depths  the  lake  is  contained,  continue 
a  nearly  parallel  course  through  its  entire  length. 
Viewed  from  the  beach  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake,  there  is  little  perceptible  difference  between 
the  two  ranges.     Each  is  equally  bare  and  stem  to 
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the  eye.  On  the  left  the  eastern  mountains  stretch 
their  long,  hazy,  horizontal  line,  till  they  are  lost  in 
the  dim  distance.  The  western  mountains  on  the 
other  hand  do  not  appear  so  continuous,  since  the 
Rds  el-Feshkhah  projects  so  far  as  to  conceal  the 
southern  portion  of  the  range  when  viewed  from 
most  points.  7.  Of  the  eastern  side  but  little  is 
known.  One  traveller  in  modern  times  (Seetzen  in 
1807)  has  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  along  its 
whole  length.  Both  Dr.  Robinson  from  M»n  Jidy, 
and  Lieut.  Molyneux  from  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
record  their  impression  that  the  eastern  mountains 
are  much  more  lofty  than  the  western,  and  much 
more  broken  by  clefts  and  ravines.  In  color  they 
are  brown  or  red — a  great  contrast  to  the  gray  and 
white  tones  of  the  western  mountains.  Both  sides 
of  the  lake,  however,  are  alike  in  the  absence  of 
vegetation — almost  entirely  barren  and  scorched,  ex- 
cept where  a  spring  or  perennial  stream  nourishes 


reeds,  thorn-bushes,  stunted  palms,  acacias,  &c.  8. 
Seetzen  started  in  January,  1807,  from  the  ford  of 
the  Jordan  through  the  upper  country,  by  Jebel  At- 
tdrus  and  the  ravine  of  the  Wadi/  Mojib  to  tlie  pen- 
insula; returning  immediately  after  by  the  lower 
level,  as  near  the  lake  as  it  was  possible  to  go.  He 
was  on  foot,  with  but  a  single  guide.  He  represents 
the  general  structure  of  the  mountains  as  limestone, 
capped  in  many  places  by  basalt,  and  having  at  its 
foot  a  red  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  forms  the 
immediate  margin  of  the  lake.  The  rocks  lie  in  a 
succession  of  enormous  terraces,  apparently  more 
vertical  in  form  than  those  on  the  W.  The  streams 
of  the  Mojib  and  Zerka  MaHn  issue  forth  from  por- 
tals of  dark-red  sandstone  of  romantic  beauty,  the 
overhanging  sides  of  which  no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters. 
Palms  are  numerous ;  but  except  near  the  streams 
there  is  no  vegetation.  Lynch  found  volcanic  for- 
mations on  the  eastern  shore,  a  whole  mountain  S. 
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The  Dead  Sea. — View  from  '^in  Jidij,  looking  S. — From  a  drawing  nude  on  the  spot  in  184?,  by  W.  Tipping,  Esq. 


of  Wady  Zerka  Ma' in  appearing  "  one  black  mass  of 
scoriae  and  lava  "  {^Expedition  to  Dead  Sea,  280,  369). 
Between  Wady  Zerka  Ma'' in  and  the  Jordan  volcanic 
eruptions  have  produced  immense  flows  of  basaltic 
rock.  Among  other  smaller  basaltic  streams,  three 
were  found  on  the  E.  border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  S.  of 
the  little  plain  of  Zara  (Report  by  M.  Lartet,  geolo- 
gist in  Due  de  Luynes's  French  expedition  in  1864, 
noticed  in  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July,  1865). 
9  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  which  divides  the 
mountains  half  way  up,  apparently  forming  a  gigantic 
inding-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching  northward 
from  the  Wady  Zerka  Ma'in.  10.  The  western  shores 
of  the  lake  have  been  more  investigated  than  the 
eastern,  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
yet  more  than  very  partially  explored.  Some  trav- 
ellers have  passed  over  their  entire  length :  as  De 
Saulcy  in  January,  1851 ;  Poole  in  November,  1855 ; 
Tristram  in  January,  1864,  &c.     Others  have  passed 


over  considerable  portions  of  it,  as  Dr.  Robinson  in 
1838,  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842,  Lieut. 
Lynch  in  1848,  Lieut.  Van  de  Vcldc  in  1852,  Mr.  Hol- 
man  Hunt  in  1854,  &c.  11.  The  western  range  pre- 
serves for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  a  course 
hardly  less  regular  than  the  eastern.  The  Rda  el- 
Feshkhah  is  one  of  the  few  spurs  from  the  range — a 
bold  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron,  which  in- 
terrupts the  view  from  the  N.  The  coast-line  is 
low,  with  indentations  and  irregularities,  from  Rda 
el  Feshkhah  to  Rds  Mcrsed  (Trm.  253,  255).  1 2.  The 
accompanying  woodcut  represents  the  view  looking 
southward  from  the  spring  of  ^Ain  Jidy,  a  point 
about  700  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  taken  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Tipping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  course  of  that  portion  of  the  western  heights, 
and  of  their  ordinary  character.  13.  The  portion 
actually  represented  in  this  view  is  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson  as  "varying  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  in 
height,  bold  and  steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  as- 
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cent  or  descent  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  practicable 
only  here  and  there  to  the  most  intrepid  climber." 
14.  Further  south  the  mountain-sides  assume  a  more 
abrupt  and  savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wadi/  Zuweirah, 
and  still  more  at  Sebbch — the  ancient  llasada — reach 
a  pitch  of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though  at  the  same 
time  impressive,  desolation,  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
exceeded  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Beyond 
Usdum  the  mountains  continue  their  general  line, 
6ut  the  district  at  tlieir  feet  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
(ower  eminences,  which,  advancing  inward,  gradu- 
ally encroach  on  the  plain  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake, 
and  finally  shut  it  in  completely  (see  §  22 ;  Akrab- 
BiM.)  15.  The  region  on  the  top  of  the  western 
heights  was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide  table-land, 
rising  gradually  toward  the  high  lands  which  form 
the  central  line  of  the  country.  It  is  now  cut  up  by 
deep  and  difficult  ravines,  separated  by  steep  and 
inaccessible  summits;   but  portions  of  the  table- 


lands still  remain  in  many  places  to  testify  to  the 
original  conformation.  The  material  is  a  soft  white 
cretaceous  limestone,  containing  a  good  deal  of  sul- 
phur. The  surface  is  entirely  desert,  with  no  sifTt 
of  cultivation.  16.  Between  M<n  Jid;i  and  ^Ain 
Terdbeh  the  summit  is  a  table-land  740  feet  above 
the  lake.  Further  N.,  above  Min  Terdh/h,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  is  1,305.75  foet  above  the  lake,  the 
height  of  the  plain  between  the  Wadi/  en-Ndr  (Kid- 
ron)  and  Gumran  is  given  by  Mr.  Poole  at  1,340 
feet.  This  appears  also  to  be  about  the  height  of 
the  rock  of  Sd>bfh,  and  of  the  table-land  on  the  east- 
ern mountains  N.  of  yVady  Ze.ka  Ma'in,  and  coin- 
cides nearly  with  the  ocean  level.  17.  A  beach  of 
varying  width  skirts  the  foot  of  the  moimtains  on 
the  western  side.  Above  ^Ain  Jid}/  it  consists  mainly 
of  the  deltas  of  the  torrents — fan-shaped  banks  of 
debris  of  all  sizes,  at  a  steep  slope,  spreading  from 
the  outlet  of  the  torrent.     In  one  or  two  places — 
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as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron  and  at  M?w  Terdbeh 
— the  beach  may  be  1,000  or  1,400  yards  wide,  but 
usually  it  is  much  narrower,  and  often  is  reduced  to 
almost  nothing  by  the  advance  of  the  headlands. 
For  its  major  part  it  is  impassable.  Below  ^Ain 
Jidy,  however,  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  shingle, 
solid  deposits  of  a  new  material,  soft  fi'iablc  chalk, 
marl,  and  gypsum,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  width  of  the  beach  thus  formed 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  above  ^Ain  Jidi/. 
From  tlie  Birkd  e^-Khdil  (a  shallow  depression  on 
the  shore,  which  forms  a  natural  salt-pan)  to  the 
wady  S.  of  Sebbeh,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  it  is 
from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  is  passable  for  the 
whole  distance.  One  feature  of  the  beach  is  the 
line  of  driftwood  which  encircles  the  lake,  and 
marks  the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high,  level  of  the 
^•ater.  18.  At  the  southwest  cf)rner  of  the  lake, 
fcelow  where  the  wadys  Zuweirnh  and  Mahaweal 
break  down  through  the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach 
is  encroached  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge  of 
Khaalim  Usdum  {^Khaahm  [so  Robinson  J  =  earlUage 


of  the  nose ;  Uitdum.  =  Sodom).  This  remarkable 
ridse,  which  has  a  breadth  of  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  a  height  of  from  300  to  400  feet, 
and  extends  "  from  its  northern  end  for  tlirce  miles 
N.  E  and  S.  W.,  and  then  for  three  miles  further 
due  N.  and  S.  (magnetic),"  "  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock- 
SALT  of  a  greenish-white  transparency,  covered  at 
the  top  with  a  loose  crust  ofdlbris  of  gravel,  rolled 
flints,  and  gypsum,  but  chiefly  with  a  chalky  marl. 
.  .  .  Portions  of  the  salt-cliflf  are  conthmally  split- 
ting off  and  falling,  leaving  perpendicular  faces,  and 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  dtbris  is  far  too  loose 
and  steep  to  permit  of  any  climbing.  Wide  as  the 
hill  is,  there  is  no  plateau  on  the  top,  but  a  front  of 
little  peaks  and  ridges,  furrowed  and  scarped  angu- 
larly in  every  direction  "  (Trm.  322-6).  Mr.  Tris- 
tram ascended  one  pinnacle  with  great  difl^culty. 
Between  the  north  end  of  Khashm  Usdum  and  the 
lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Um  Zofjhal  (the  "  Sodom  "  of  M.  de 
Saulcv).  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten 
or  twelve  high,  evidently  artificial,  and  not  improb- 
ably the  remains  of  an  ancient  structure.     19.  It 
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follows  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  a  longitudinal  depression,  that  its  uortheru 
and  southern  ends  are  not  enclosed  by  highland,  as 
its  east  and  west  sides  are.  (Arabah  ;  Jordan  ; 
Palestine.)  20.  A  small  piece  of  land  lies  off  the 
shore  about  half-way  between  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  It  is 
nearly  circular  in  fonn.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and 
therefore  its  size  varies  with  the  height  of  the  water. 
When  Mr.  Grove  went  to  it  in  September,  1868,  it 
was  about  100  yards  in  diameter,  10  or  12  feet 
out  of  the  water,  and  connected  with  the  shore  by 
a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  about  100  yards  in 
length.  It  is  an  islaud  when  the  water  is  at  its  full 
height.  21.  Beyond  the  island  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  If^eby 
Musa,  and  S.  as  far  as  Rds  Feshkhah.  This  plain 
must  be  considerably  lower  than  the  general  level 
of  the  land  X.  of  the  lake,  since  its  appearance  im- 
plies that  it  is  often  covered  with  water.  A  similar 
plain  (the  Ghor  el-Belka,  or  Ghor  Seisaban)  appears 
to  exist  on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  lake  between 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  of  iloab.  22.  The  southern  end  is  like 
the  northern,  a  wide  plain,  the  el-Ghor.  It  has 
been  visited  by  but  few  traveller.  The  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.,  below  the  Khashm  Us- 
dum,  by  a  tract  thickly  studded  with  a  confused 
mass  of  unimportant  eminences  (Akrabbim),  "low 
diflFs  and  conical  hills,"  of  chalky  indurated  marl. 
In  height  they  vary  from  50  to  150  feet.  In  color 
they  are  brilliant  white.  All  along  their  base  are 
springs,  the  overflow  from  which  forms  a  tract  of 
marsh-land,  overgrown  with  canes,  tamarisks,  tliorn 
and  other  shrubs,  with  heraand  there  a  stunted  palm 
(see  §  14,  above).  23.  The  waters  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Arabah  drain  northward  into  the  plain  at  the 
S.  of  the  lake,  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.  The 
Wad-/  el-Jeib — the  principal  channel  by  which  this 
▼ast  drainage  is  discharged  on  to  the  plain — is  very 
large,  "  a  huge  channel,"  ''  not  far  from  half  a  mile 
wide,"  "  bearing  traces  of  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  rushing  along  with  violence,  and  covering  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  24.  The  eastei'n 
boundary  of  the  plain  is  formed  by  the  mountains 
of  MoAB  and  Edom,  which,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  con- 
sist of  sandstone,  red  and  yellow,  with  conglomer- 
ate containing  porphyry  and  granite.  25.  The  plain 
itself  consists  of  two  very  distinct  sections,  divided  by 
a  line  running  nearly  X_  and  S.  Of  these  the  western 
w  a  region  of  salt  and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the 
salt  mountain  of  Khashm  Usdu.n.  (Sodom.)  Near 
the  lake  it  bears  the  name  of  es-Sabkah,  i.  e.  the 
plmn  of  silt  mud.  " This  is  a  large  flat  of  at  least 
six  by  ten  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  occasionally  flooded," 
"the  whole  formed  of  fine  sandy  mud"  (Trm.  332- 
8).  26.  The  eastern  section  of  the  plain,  divided 
from  the  S'lbkah  by  a  dense  thicket  of  reeds,  al- 
most impenetrable,  is  a  thick  copse  of  shrubs  simi- 
lar to  that  around  Jericho,  and,  like  that,  cleared 
here  and  there  in  patches  where  the  Ghawdrinrh,  or 
Arabs  of  the  G'lor,  cultivate  their  wheat,  darra 
(Millet),  barley,  and  indigo,  and  set  up  their 
wretched  villages.  This  fertile  district,  abounding 
in  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  well  watered,  is  called 
the  Ghor  es-Slfieh.  Mr.  Tristram  makes  its  length 
from  N.  to  S.  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width  three  miles.  27.  The  eastern  mountains  which 
form  the  background  to  this  district  of  woodland 
are  no  less  naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley.     They  consist,  according 


to  Seetzen,  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  a  red  sandstone, 
with  limestone  above  it — the  sandstone  in  horizontal 
strata  with  vertical  cleavage.  Travellers  concur  in 
estimating  them  as  higher  than  those  on  the  \V., 
and  as  preserving  a  more  horizont  il  line  to  the  S. 
After  pasising  from  the  Ghor  esS.'iJlch  to  the  N.,  a 
salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  the  Sahkah, 
and  like  it  overflowed  by  the  lake  when  high.  With 
this  exception  the  mountains  come  down  abruptly 
to  the  water  on  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  lagoou. 
28.  The  peninsula  which  projects  from  the  eastern 
shore  and  forms  the  north  enclosure  of  the  lagoon 
appears  to  bear,  among  the  Arabs,  the  names  Ghor 
el-Mczrd'ah  and  Ghor  el-Lisdn.  29.  Its  entire  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  ten  geographical  miles — and  its 
breadth  from  five  to  six — though  these  dimensions 
are  subject  to  some  variation  accordmg  to  the  time 
of  year.  It  appears  to  be  formed  entirely  of  recent 
aqueous  deposits,  late  or  post-tertiary,  very  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  wliich  face  it  on  the 
western  shore,  and  with  the  "  mounds  "  which  skirt 
the  plains  at  the  S.  and  N.  W.  of  the  lake.  It- con- 
sists of  a  friable  carbonate  of  lime  intermixed  with 
sand  or  sandy  marls,  and  with  frequent  masses  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  The  whole  is  impreg- 
nated strongly  with  sulphur,  and  with  salt.  At  the 
N.  it  is  worn  into  a  short  ridge  or  mane,  with  very 
steep  sides  and  serrated  top.  Toward  the  S.  the 
top  widens  into  a  table-land,  over  which  is  a  very 
scanty  growth  of  shrubs.  On  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.  E. 
are  steep  declivities  to  the  shore.  On  the  E.  the 
highland  descends  to  a  depression  which  appears  to 
run  across  the  isthmus.  Into  this  valley  lead  the 
mountain  torrents  from  the  E.  (  W^idi  ed-Derd'ah  or 
Kerak,  &c.).  Here  is  a  wretched  village  called 
Mezra'ah.  30.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  peninsula  is  t'.ie  remnant  of  a  bed  of 
aqueous  strata  deposited  when  the  water  of  the  lake 
stood  very  much  higher  than  it  now  does,  but  grad- 
ually being  disintegrated  and  carried  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  Like.  It  may  have  been  deposited 
either  by  the  general  action  of  the  lake,  or  by  the 
special  action  of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  direction 
of  Wady  Kerak.  31.  The  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  depth  of  the  two  portions  of  the  lake 
— X.  and  S.  of  the  peninsula — has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  The  former  is  a  bowl,  which  at  one  place 
attains  the  depth  of  more  than  1,300  feet,  while  the 
average  depth  along  its  axis  may  be  taken  as  not 
far  short  of  1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south- 
em  portion  is  a  flat  plain,  a  very  few  feet  only  be- 
low the  surface.  The  channel  connecting  the  two 
portions  gradually  increases  in  depth  from  S.  to  N. 
32.  Thus  the  circular  portion  below  the  peninsula, 
and  a  part  of  the  channel,  form  a  mere  lagoon. 
This  portion,  and  the  plain  at  the  S.  as  far  as  the 
rise  or  offset  at  which  the  Ahabah  commences, 
would  appear  to  have  been  left  by  the  last  great 
change  in  the  form  of  the  ground  at  a  level  not  far 
below  its  present  one,  and  consequently  much  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself.  But  sjirrounded  on 
three  sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have 
no  other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into  which 
those  waters  discharge  themselves.  33.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  not  less  remarkable  tlian  its  other 
features.  Its  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  its  great 
weight.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be 
12"28;  i.  e.  a  gallon  of  it  weighs  over  12^  lbs.  in- 
stead of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  water.  The 
buoyancy  of  its  water  is  a  common  theme  of  remark 
by  the  travellers  who  have  been  upon  it  or  in  it. 
Dr.  Robinson  "  could  never  swim  before,  either  in 
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fresh  or  salt  water,"  yet  here  he  "  could  sit,  stand, 
lie,  or  swim  without  diflBculty."  34.  Of  the  weight 
and  inertia  of  its  water,  the  American  expedition 
under  Lieut.  Lynch  had  practical  experience.  In 
the  gale  in  which  the  party  were  caught  on  their 
first  day  on  the  lake,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  ^Ain  Feithkhah,  "it  seemed  as  if  the 
bows  of  the  boats  were  encountering  the  sledge- 
hammers of  the  Titans."  When,  however,  "the 
wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell ;  the  water,  from 
its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as  the  agi- 
tating cause  had  ceased  to  act."  At  ordinary 
tunes  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  action  of 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall, 
and  surf  beats  on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean. 
35.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may  be 
mentioned.  Many  travellers  mention  that  the  turbid 
yellow  stream  of  the  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a 
long  distance  in  the  lake.  Lines  of  foam  on  its  sur- 
face are  also  mentioned.  The  haze  or  mist  which 
perpetually  broods  over  the  water  is  the  result  of 
the  prodigious  evaporation.  36.  The  remarkable 
weight  of  this  water  is  due  to  the  very  laigo  quan- 
tity of  mineral  salts  which  it  holds  in  solution.  From 
the  analysis  of  the  L'nited  States  expedition  it  ap- 
pears that  each  gallon  of  the  water,  weighing  12^ 
lbs.,  contains  nearly  3;V  lbs.  (3*319)  of  matter  in  solu- 
tion— an  immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that 
sea- water,  weighing  10^  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less 
than  i  lb.  Of  this  3",  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium);  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of 
magnesium,  and  less  than  \  lb.  chloride  of  calcium 
(or  muriate  of  lime).  The  most  unusual  ingredient 
.is  bromide  of  magnesium,  which  exists  in  truly  ex- 
traordinary quantity.  The  magnesium  compounds 
impart  a  nauseous  and  bitter  flavor  to  the  water. 
37.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water  may 
be  named  generally  without  difliculty.  The  lime  and 
magnesia  proceed  from  the  dolomitic  limestone  of 
the  surrounding  mountains ;  from  the  gypsum  which 
exists  on  the  shores,  nearly  pure,  in  large  quantities ; 
and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  found  on  the  peninsula  and  elsewhere. 
The  chloride  of  sodium  is  supplied  from  Khanhm 
Usdum,  and  the  copious  brine-springs  on  both  shores. 
Balls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  (probably  the  deposit 
of  some  sulphurous  stream)  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lake,  on  the  peninsula,  on  the  west- 
cm  beach  and  the  northwestern  heights,  and  on  the 
plain  8.  of  Jericho.  Manganese,  iron,  and  alumina 
have  been  found  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  other 
constituents  are  the  product  of  the  numerous  min- 
eral springs  which  surround  the  lake,  and  the  wash- 
ings of  the  aqueous  deposits  on  the  shores,  which 
are  gradually  restoring  to  the  lake  the  salts  they  re- 
ceived from  it  ages  back  when  covered  by  its  waters. 
The  strength  of  these  ingredients  is  heightened  by 
the  continual  evaporation.  38.  It  has  been  long 
supposed  that  no  life  whatever  exi.sted  in  the  lake. 
But  recent  facts  show  (so  Mr.  Grove)  that  some  in- 
ferior organizations  can  and  do  find  a  home  even  in 
these  salt  and  acrid  waters.  The  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  a  coral 
called  Sii/lopfiora  pixtillata,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  lake  in  1837  by  the  Marquis 
de  I'Escalopier,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  a  resident  there,  and  not  an  ancient  or  foreign 
specimen.  Ehrenberg  discovered  microscopic  ani- 
malcules, molluscs,  &c.,  viz.  11  species  of  Poll/- 
paster,  2  of  Pofi/fhalaniitr,  and  8  of  Phtitnlitharite, 
in  mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsius,  the 
mud  having  been  taken  from  the  N.  end  of  the  lake, 


one  hour  N.  W.  of  the  Jordan.  The  copious  phos- 
phorescence mentioned  by  Lynch  is  also  a  token  of 
the  existence  of  life  in  the  waters.'  o9.  The  state- 
ments of  ancient  travellt- rs  and  geographers,  that  no 
living  creature  could  exist  on  the  r.hores  of  the  lake, 
or  bird  fly  across  its  surface,  are  amply  disproved  b» 
later  travellers.  The  canebrakesof 'xl»«  F(*}ikhah, 
and  the  other  springs  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
harbor  snipe,  partridges,  ducks,  nightingales,  and 
other  birds,  as  well  as  frogs ;  hawks,  doves,  and 
hares  are  found  along  the  sliore,  and  the  thickets  of 
^Ain  Jidif  contain  "  innumerable  birds."  Ducks  and 
I  other  birds  swim  and  dive  in  the  water.  40.  Of  the 
temperature  of  the  water  more  observations  are  ne- 
cessary before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn.  Lynch 
states  that  a  stratum  at  59°  Fahrenheit  is  almost 
invariably  found  at  ttn  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
Between  Wady  Zerka  and  M««  Ttrdbch  the  temper- 
ature at  surface  was  76°,  gradually  decreasing  to 
62°  at  1.044  feet  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named. 
At  other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the  temperature 
ranged  from  82°  to  90%  and  from  5°  to  10°  below 
that  of  the  air.  41.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  thing  inimical  to  life  in  the  atmosj  here  of  the 
lake  or  its  shores,  except  what  naturally  proceeds 
from  the  great  heat  of  the  climate.  The  Ghavdrineh 
and  Rcshaideh  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and 
western  sides  and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as  a 
poor  stunted  race ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  fwr 
by  the  heat  and  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
by  their  meagre  way  of  life.  42.  For  the  botany  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  see  the  article  Palestise,  Bofauy  II. 
43.  The  birds  and  animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and 
Robinson  have  been  already  named  (§  39,  above). 
Mr.  Tristram  saw  at  the  N.  end  traces  of  the  leop- 
ard, wild  boar,  wolf,  hyena,  jackals,  foxes,  jerboas, 
marmots;  he  obtained  a  hare  {Ltfus  Sinaiticm)\ 
he  mentions  also  nximerous  birds — the  black  stork, 
eagle,  raven  (Comts  vmbriiiug),  king-fisher  (Alctdo 
iftpida),  wheatear  (Saxicola  Dcstrii),  Norfolk  plover, 
pochard-ducks,  partridges  (the  Greek  and  Key's), 
warblers,  red-shanks,  sandpipers,  gulls,  &c.  (Trm. 
242-8).  Near  Mih  Faihkhah  he  found  a  small  sand- 
colored  night-jar  {Caprimtdffus  Tomaricis),  and  a 
coney  (Hi/rax  Syriaots),  rats,  porcupine  mice,  ga- 
zelles, ibex,  &c.'(Trm.  250-8).  At  the  S.  end  be 
found  in  the  Sabloh  such  birds  as  the  ruddy  shitld- 
rake  (Casarca  i-utUa),  the  common  red-shank,  the 
little  stint  ( Tritiga  minuta),  the  ash-colored  martin 
{Cotyle paludriH\  dotterels,  &c. ;  in  the  G'hor  es-iSd- 
Jieh,  numerous  doves  ( Turhir  risorius  and  Jurtvr 
.yEfft/ptiux),  bulbuls,  or  Palestine  nightingales  (Ixot 
zanthop;;gi%uO,  hopping  thrush,  shrikes,  sun-bird, 
sparrow  {Paitser  Moabitiais),  Abyssinian  lark,  pipits, 
wagtails,  ravens,  kites,  vultures.  &c.  (Trm.  333,  386, 
344).  (Palestine,  Zoology;  Partripgf,,  kc.)  44. 
The  appearance  of  the  lake  does  not  fulfil  the  idea 
conveyed  by  its  popular  name.     "  The  Dead  Sea," 

•  Mr.  Tristram  notices  the  ahnndanre  of  dead  Iand-«hel|a, 
and  of  verv  Hmall  dead  fish.  Ac.  found  on  tl.e  b<ach  rear  the 
month  of  the  Jordan,  and  Favf,  "  It  is  quite  certain  ihatno 
form  of  either  vertebrate  or  moJlnFConB  life  can  exist  for 
more  than  a  verv  short  time  in  tlie  sea  lt«)f.  aid  that  ail 
that  ertcrit  arenlmoct  immediately  poit=onc<i  and  ealted 
down."  At  the  southern  end  near  rrdvm.  '•  M)iiie  of  onr 
partv  employed  thomselvpi»  in  searchinp.  but  without  avail, 
for  life  in  thb  Dead  Sea.  and  eiiprciallv  for  any  traces  of  the 
cornl  {SlyU)f)hora  pMUlata).  rxiiiliited  in  the  Museum  of 
Paris  as  from  hence.  No  porson  who  has  examined  tha 
southern  portion  of  the  lake  can  for  oi:e  instant  bellev* 
that  this  specimen,  or  any  other  coral,  ever  came  from  it, 
nnless  as  a  semi-fossil,  thouirh  microscopic  cmslnceani 
ma  V  posHiblv  be  found,  as  they  live  In  the  salt  laeoons  cIo»« 
to  the  shore."  but  w  hich  are  not  so  strongly  imprvgnsted 
with  salt "  (Trm.  245,  334).  i 
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says  a  recent  traveller,  "  did  not  strike  me  with  that 
sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which  I  suppose 
it  ought.  I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling  lake — a  nice 
ripple  on  its  surface."  Seetzen  enthusiastically  ex- 
tols the  beauties  of  the  view  from  the  delta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wadif  Mojlb,  and  the  advantages  of 
that  situation  for  a  permanent  residence.  45.  The 
truth  lies,  as  usual,  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  lake  certainly  is  not  a  gloomy,  dead- 
ly, smoking  gulf  But,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its 
illumination,  its  frequent  beauty  of  coloring,  the 
fanta,stic  grandeur  of  its  enclosing  mountains,  and 
the  tranquil  charm  afforded  by  the  reflection  of  that 
unequalled  sky  on  the  no  less  unequalled  mirror  of 
the  surfiice — with  all  these  there  is  something  in  the 
prevalent  sterility  and  the  dry,  burnt  look  of  the 
shores,  the  oveipowering  heat,  the  occasional  smell 
of  sulphur,  the  dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern 
end,  and  the  fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  the  mar- 
gin, which  must  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so 
many  ages  have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we 
may  be  sure  it  will  never  lose.  46.  This  singular 
lake  has  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  Biblical  his- 
tory. In  the  topographical  records  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it  forms  one  among 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  coun- 
try as  well  as  of  the  inferior  divisions  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (see  above,  I.,  1,  2).  It  is  also  named  as 
a  landmark  in  the  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
coast  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  xiv.  25 ; 
comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  8-12).  The  name  also  occurs  in 
the  imagery  of  the  prophets  (see  above,  I.,  3,  4). 
The  N.  T.  does  not  contain  the  name.  "  The  Salt 
Sea"  is  also  mentioned  as  having  been  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3 ;  Sid- 
dim,  THE  Vale  of).  47.  Mr.  Grove  claims  that  the 
evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  ma- 
terial change  has  taken  place  in  the  upper  and  deeper 
portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period  very  long  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  that  in  the  lower  portion 
— the  lagoon  and  the  plain  beiow  it — if  any  change 
bias  occurred,  it  appears  to  have  been  rather  one  of 
reclamation  than  of  submersion — the  gradual  silting 
up  of  the  district  by  the  torrents  which  discharge 
their  contents  into  it.  Mr.  Grove  proposes,  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  clause  "  which  is  the  Salt 
Sea "  in  Gen.  xiv.  3,  the  hypothesis  that  some  tem- 
porary fluctuation  in  the  level  of  the  lake  may  have 
laid  under  water  the  district  S.  of  the  lagoon,  and 
thus  made  the  Vale  of  Siddim  (assumed  to  have  been 
that  plain)  for  the  time,  perhaps  for  some  years,  a 
'part  of  "  the  Salt  Sea ; "  but  thinks  it  more  natural 
to  consider  this  clause  (which  in  his  view  is  a  note 
long  afterward  added  to  the  text ;  see  Pentateuch)  as 
representing  that  the  present  lake  covered  a  district 
which  in  historic  times  had  been  permanently  habi- 
table dry  land.  Mr.  Grove  maintains,  however,  that 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  "  was  somewhere  N.  of  the  lake, 
perhaps  on  the  plain  at  its  N.  W.  corner  (Siddim, 
THE  Vale  of),  and  that  the  cities  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  &c.,  were  also  situated  to  the  N.  of  the 
lake.  "  It  has  usually  been  assumed,"  says  Dr. 
Robinson,  "  that  this  lake  has  existed  only  since  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 
every  circumstance  goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must 
have  existed  in  this  place,  into  which  the  Jordan 
poured  its  waters,  long  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  whole  broad 
Jordan  valley  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Ara- 
"  BAH,  the  direction  of  its  lateral  valleys,  as  well  as  the 
slope  of  the  high  western  desert  toward  the  N.,  all 
go  to  show  that  the  configuration  of  this  region,  in 


its  main  features,  is  coeval  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general ;  and  not 
the  effect  of  any  local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent 
period.  It  seems  also  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  the  Dead  Sea  anciently  covered  a  less  extent  of 
surface  than  at  present"  (Rbn.  ii.  188).  Dr.  Robin- 
son maintains  what  has  been — at  least,  until  very 
recently — the  almost  universal  opinion,  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  and  the  Vale  of  Siddim  were  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  "  that  the  fertile 
plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay, 
or  that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  S.  of  the  peninsula  " 
(ii.  189).  48.  The  destruction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
&c.,  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xix.  24  ff.  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Abraham.  (Chronology.)  The 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  them  is  described  as  a 
shower  of  ignited  sulphur  descending  from  the  skies. 
Mr.  Tristram,  who,  with  Mr.  Grove  and  others,  places 
the  cities  of  the  plain  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  maintains  that  they  were  not  submerged,  found 
in  the  Wadi/  el-Mahautrat,  which  leads  down  to  the 
Dead  Sea  at  the  N.  end  of  Khashm  Undum,  traces 
of  volcanic  action,  of  which  he  says,  "  The  whole  ap- 
pearance points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur  and  an 
irruption  of  bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  naturally 
be  calcined  and  impregnated  by  its  fumes ;  and  this 
at  a  geological  period  quite  subsequent  to  all  the 
diluvial  and  alluvial  action  of  which  we  have  such 
abundant  evidence.  The  vestiges  remain  exactly  as 
the  last  relics  of  a  snow-drift  remain  in  spring — an 
atmospheric  deposit "  (Trm.  356-7).  (See  above, 
§  8.)  Dr.  Robinson,  holding  that  the  cities  and  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  were  at  the  S.  part  of  the  present 
sea  (see  §  47),  explains  Gen.  xix.  24  ff.  by  supposing 
that  in  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  ac- 
companiments perhaps  of  an  earthquake  or  of  some 
volcanic  action,  or  of  both,  these  masses  of  bitumen 
(which  were  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  probably  a  de- 
pression in  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  Salt  Sea,  and 
at  least  near  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  [xiv.  2,  3, 10]) 
were  ignited  by  the  lightning,  and  a  conflagration 
produced  which  not  only  destroyed  the  cities,  but 
also  consumed  and  scooped  out  the  surface  of  the 
plain  itself;  so  that  the  waters  of  the  lake,  rushing 
in,  spread  themselves  out  over  the  once  fertile  tract 
(Rbn.  Phys.  Geog.  234-6).  Mr.  Grove  also  admits 
that  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may 
have  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  thinks  it  can  have 
had  no  connection  with  that  far  more  ancient  event 
which  opened  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  subsequent  time  cut  it  off 
from  communication  with  the  Red  Sea,  by  forcing 
up  between  them  the  tract  of  the  Wady  \irabah. 

Seal  (Heb.  hSthdm  or  chothdm ;  Gr.  sphragis). 
The  importance  attached  to  seals  in  the  East  is  so 
great  that  without  one  no  document  is  regarded  as 
authentic.  The  use  of  some  method  of  sealing  is 
obviously,  therefore,  of  remote  antiquity.  Among 
such  methods  used  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period 
were  engraved  stones,  pierced  lengthwise,  and  hung 
by  a  string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in 
rings  for  the  finger.  The  most  ancient  form  used 
for  this  purpose  was  the  scarabajus  (the  beetlt), 
formed  of  precious  or  common  stone,  or  even  of 
blue  pottery  or  porcehiin,  on  the  flat  side  of  which 
the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved.  Cylinders 
of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices  were  also  used 
as  signets.  But  in  many  cases  the  seal  consisted  of 
a  lump  of  CLAY,  impressed  with  the  seal  and  at- 
tached to  the  document,  whether  of  papyrus  or  other 
material,  by  strings.  The  use  of  clay  in  sealing  is 
noticed  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  and  the  signet-ring  as  an 
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ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in  the  case  of 
Judab  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  who  probably,  like  many 
modern  Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by  a  string  from 
his  neck  or  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6).  The  ring  or  the  seal 
as  an  emblem  of  authority  in  Egypt,  Persia,  &c.,  is 
mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  with   Joseph 


Babylonian  Seals.— From  Lavntd.- CRawlir»n'«  ffmdt^vt,  I.,  S62). 
I.  External  view  of  a  cvlindrical  Seal.     S.  S«etioii  of  the  aame.    3.  Impres- 
•Jon  from  a  Seal  on  a  clay  Ublet. 

(Gen.  xli.  42),  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi.  8),  of  Ahasucrus 
(Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2),  of  Darius  (Dan.  vi.  17 ;  1 
Mc.  vi.  15),  and  as  an  evidence  of  a  covenant  in  Jer. 


ImiirtaaloM  of  the  Signeti  of  tha  Ungi  «f  AiqnU  and  Egypt. — (Original 
aixe.) 

xxxii.  10,  64;  Neh.  ix.  38,  x.  1 ;  Hag.  ii.  23.  Its 
general  importance  is  denoted  by  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word,  denoting  privacy  and  security,  au- 


Partoi'rar'.ondi*  of  Sabaeo,  lilag  of  Egypt,  enlargad  f^otn  tha  preceding  cot 

thentication,  proof,  &c.  (Rom.  iv.  11 ;  Rev.  v.  1,  ix. 
4,  &c.).  The  phrase  in  Jn.  iii.  33,  "hath  set  to  his 
sc~l "  =  tuiS  affixed  his  seal,  L  c.  has  attested  or 


confirmed  as  if  by  his  seal.  Engraved  signets  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  description  of  the  high-priest'fe  breast- 
plate (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36,  xxxix.  6),  and  the  work  of 
the  ENGRAVER  as  a  distinct  occupation  is  mentioned 
in  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  27.     Nineveh  ;  Ornaments,  Pra- 

SONAL. 

*  Sea'men.     Commerce  ;  Ship,  &c. 

*  Sfa'-mon-sters.    Dragon  ;  Whale. 

*  Season  [see  za].     Agriclltcre  ;  Chrosologt; 
Pal>stise,  Climate;  Rain. 

*  Seat*     FuuNiTCRE  ;    House  ;    Meals  ;    Room  ; 
Throne. 

Se'fca  (Heb.  drinker  or  drunkard?  R.  S.  Poole; 
fr.  Ethiopic  =  a  man  ?  Ges. ;  pi.  Sih&\m  :  A.  V.  in- 
correctly rendered  "  Sabeans  ")  beads  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  CusH.  NiMROD,  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
the  list,  ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently 
afterward  in  Assyria:  of  the  names  between  Seba 
and  Nimrod,  probably  some  belong  to  Arabia.  We 
thus  may  conjecture  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole)  a  curve  of 
Cushite  settlements,  one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged  far 
enough  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of  the  Af- 
rican Cush,  in  Ethiopia  (see  below).  Besides  the 
mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush 
(Gen.  X.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there  are  but  three,  or,  as 
some  hold,  four  notices  of  the  nation  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10; 
Is.  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14  [A.  V.  "  Sabeans,  men  of  stat- 
ure "]).  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ez.  xxiii.  42,  in 
a  difficult  passage :  "  and  with  men  of  the  multitude 
of  Adam  (so  Mr.  Poole;  A.  V.  'men  of  the  com- 
'  mon  sort,' margin  'multitude  of  men  ^)^rn-e  brought 
j  drunkards  (A.  V.  margin  ;  but  the  A.  V.  text  has 
'Sabeans,'  and  the  Keri  reads  'people  of  Seba') 
!  from  the  wilderness,  which  put  bracelets  upon  their 
•  hands,  and  beautiful  crowns  upon  their  heads." 
I  The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  a 
I  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text 
I  and  A.  V.  margin  is  rather  supported  by  what  fol- 
lows the  mention  of  the  "  drunkards."  These  pas- 
sages seem  to  show  (if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seb* 
was  a  nation  of  Africa,  bordering  on  or  included  in 
Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  lirre  independent  and  of 
political  importance.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Ethiopians  as  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in 
the  world  (compare  Is.  xlv.  14,  above).  No  ancient 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could  have  ex- 
cluded the  island  of  Meroe,  and  therefore  this  one 
of  Solomon's  time  may  be  identified  with  that  which 
must  have  arisen  in  the  period  of  weakness  and 
division  of  Egypt  that  followed  the  empire,  and 
have  laid  the  basis  of  that  power  that  made  Shebek, 
or  Sabaeo,  able  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  found  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty  which  ruled  that  country  as  well 
as  Ethiopia.  Josephus  says  that  Saba  (=  Seba) 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and 
city  of  Meroe,  but  he  writes  for  Seba,  in  the  notice 
of  the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas.  The  island  of 
Meroe  lay  between  the  Astaboras  (modem  Atbara), 
the  most  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and  tJie 
Astapus  (modem  Bakr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blue  River"), 
the  eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents;  it  is  also 
described  as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Asta- 
pns,  and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter  two  uniting  to 
form  the  Blue  River,  but  this  is  essentially  the  same 
thing.  It  was  in  the  tin;e  of  the  kingdom  rich  and 
productive.  The  chief  city  was  Meroe,  which  was 
an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  remains  of  ihe 
city  Meroe  are  (so  Gesenius,  &c.)  between  16'  and 
17    N.  lat.  on  the  Nile  near  Sfutidy. 

*  Se-kas'tC  (Gr.)  =  Samaria  1. 
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Se'bat.    Month. 

See'a-call  (fr.  Heb.  =  enclosure,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
six  cities  •of  Judah  in  the  "wilderness"  (Deskrt  2), 
i.  e.  the  tract  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv. 
61).     Its  position  is  not  known. 

Secli-e-ni'as  [selc-]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Shechaniah). 
1,  Shechaniah  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  29). — 2,  Shechaniah 
3  (viii.  32). 

Se'clin  [-ku]  (Heb.  watch-tower,  Ges.),  a  place  (1 
Sam.  lix.  22  only),  apparently  lying  on  the  route 
between  Saul's  residence,  Gibeah,  and  Ramah  (Ra- 
mathaim-zophiin),  that  of  Samuel.  It  was  noted 
for  "  the  great  well  "  (or  rather  cistern)  which  it 
contained.  If  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  5  ( Tiileil 
el-Ful),  and  if  Nebi/  Samwil  is  Ramah  2,  then  Bir 
Nebala  {the  well  of  NebAla),  alleged  by  Schwarz  to 
contain  a  large  pit,  would  be  in  a  suitable  position 
for  the  great  well  of  Sechu  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Se-COn'das  (L.  second,  favorable),  a  Thessalo;iian 
Christian  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
Corinth  as  far  as  Asia,  on  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xx.  4). 

Sed-e-ci'as  (L.  =  Zedskiah).  !•  Father  of  Maa- 
seiah  (Bar.  i.  1),  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
false  projihet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.— 2.  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah  (Bar.  i.  8). 

*  Seed.  Agriculture  ;  Child  ;  Corn  ;  Seed-time, 
&c. 

*  Seed'-time.  Agriculture  ;  Palestine,  Climate  ; 
Rain  ;  Sowing. 

Seer  =  one  who  sees,  especially  one  who  sees  into 
the  future.     Prophet. 

*  Seethe  [th  as  in  this'l,  tl  =  to  boil  (Ex.  xvi.  23, 
xxiii.  19,  &c.).     Cooking;  Lentiles;  Milk,  &c. 

Se'gnb  (Heb.  elevated,  Ges.).  1.  Youngest  son  of 
HiEL  the  Bethelite,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi. 
34).  Rabbinical  tradition  says  he  died  when  his 
father  had  set  up  the  gates  of  the  city. — 2>  Son  of 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 

Selr  [sier]  (Heb.  rough,  rugged,  Ptr. ;  hairy, 
thaggy,  Ges.).  I,  A  Horite  chief  or  phylarch  who 
originallv  inhabited  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20,  21;  1  Chr.  i.  38;  see  No.  2  below).— 2.  "The 
land  of  Si'ir  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30),  or  Mount 
Selr  (xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9 ;  Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5  ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  10,  22,  23 ;  Ez.  xxxv.  2,  3,  7, 
15),  or  Seir  simply  (Gen.  xxxiii.  14,  16;  Num.  xxiv. 
18 ;  Deut.  i.  44,  ii.  4,  8,  12,  22,  29,  xxxiii.  2 ;  Josh, 
xi.  17,  xii.  1;  Judg.  v.  4  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  23,  xxv.  11, 
14;  Is.  xxi.  11  ;  Ez.  xxv.  8);  the  original  name  of 
the  mountain-ridge  extending  along  the  east  side  of 
the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf ;  also  called 
Edom.      The  name  may  either   have  __i 

been  derived  (so  Porter,  with  Gese-  ,  : 

nlus,  &c.)  from  Seir  the  Horite,  chief 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20),  or,  what  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  from  the  rough  aspect  of 
the  whole  country.  The  Mount  Seir 
of  the  Bible  had  the  Arabah  on  the 
W.  (Deut.  i.  1,  8) ;  it  extended  as  far 
S.  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Aka- 
bah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain-range 
where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins. 
Its  northern  border  Mr.  Porter  would 
place  at  •"  the  Mount  Halak  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  " 
(Josh.  xi.  17),  and  he  would  identify 
this  Mount  Halak  with  the  line  of 
"  naked  "  (lidldk  =  "  naked  ")  white 


hills  or  cliflfs  (Akrabbim)  which  runs  across  the 
great  valley  about  eight  miles  S.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  forming  the  division  between  the  Arabah 
proper  and  the  deep  Ohor  N.  of  it,  and  appear- 
ing, when  viewed  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extend- 
ing up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  Wilton  ( The  Ne- 
geb,  73,  n.)  and  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn)  distinguish 
"  the  land  of  Seir  "  or  "  Seir  "  from  "  Mount  Seir," 
making  the  former  extend  further  W.  or  N.  W.  than 
the  latter  and  embrace  a  part  of  "  the  south  coun- 
try "  of  Judah.  Wilton  identifies  Mount  Halak 
with  Jebcl  Ye'.ek,  and  Rowlands  with  Jebcl  el-Halal, 
both  situated  S.  W.  from  Beer-shcba,  one  about 
seventy-tive  miles,  the  other  about  fifty. — 3t  "Mount 
Seir ; "  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boun- 
dary of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10  only).  It  lay  westward 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  between  it  and  Beth-shemesh. 
If  Kuriet  el-Enab  be  the  former,  and  ''Ain-shems  the 
latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount  Seir  must  be  the 
ridge  between  the  Wady  ^Aly  and  the  Wady  Ghu' 
rdb.  The  name  may  be  derived  from  some  incur- 
sion by  the  Edomites  which  has  escaped  record,  or 
more  probably  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  or 
appearance  of  the  spot.  Wiiether  this  has  any 
connection  with  Seiratii,  is  doubtful  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Sei  rath  [see-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  she-goat,  Ges.),  the 
place  to  which  Ehud  fled  after  his  murder  of  Eglon 
(Judg.  iii.  26,  27).  It  was  in  "  Mount  Ephraim  " 
(27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the  same  wooded 
shaggy  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signification  of 
Seir  and  Seirath)  whicli  stretched  even  so  far  S.  as 
to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10). 

Se'la  (Is.  xvi.  l)"and  Sc'lah  (2  K.  xiv.  7)  (Heb. 
sela\  a  rock,  Ges. ;  in  LXX.  Petra),  rendered  "  the 
rock"  (Judg.  i.  36;  2  Chr.  xxv.  12;  Ob.  ?),  prob- 
ably the  famous  city  and  stronghold  of  Edom,  later 
known  as  "  Petra,"  the  ruins  of  which  are  found 
in  Wady  Musa,  S.  of  the  Diad  Sea,  about  two  days' 
journey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  ^Akabah,  and 
three  or  four  S.  from  Jericho.  It  was  taken  by 
Amaziah,  and  called  Joktheel,  but  seems  to  have 
afterward  come  under  the  dominion  of  Moab.  In 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nabatheans.  (Nebaioth.)  About 
70  B.  c.  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes 
named  Aretas.  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  empire.  The  city  Petra  lay, 
though  at  a  high  level,  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  moun- 
tain-cliffs of  reddish  sandstone,  and  approached 
only  by  a  narrow  ravine  (from  twelve  feet  to  forty 


S«la  or  Petra.    General  vienr  of  tbe  rains,  looking  toward  the  theatre.— (Ayre.) 
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or  fifty  feet  wide),  through  which,  and  across  the 
city's  site,  the  river  winds.  The  principal  ruins  are 
— (1.)  el-Khxtzneh  (^  the  treasure),  an  edifice  (an  an- 
cient temple,  or  a  dwelling  for  the  dead  *),  forming 
a  portion  of  the  lufty  mass  of  rock,  and  having  a 
beautiful  fnfade,  with  columns  and  statues  and  elab- 
orately sculptured  ornaments  of  delicate  workman- 
ship and  soft  coloring;  (2.)  the  theatre,  which  might 
seat  perhaps  3,500  persons  ;  (3.)  a  tomb  with  three 
rows  of  columns ;  (4.)  a  tomb  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion; (5.)  ruined  bridges;  (6.)  a  triumphal  arch; 
(7.)  Zub  Far'on,  a  lone  column  connected  with  the 
foundations  of  a  temple ;  (8.)  Kunr  Far'dn  (  = 
Pharaoh's  castle),  the  only  structure  of  mason-work 
now  standing. 

Se'la-ham-raah'le-kotli  (Heb.  the  cliff  of  escapes 
or  of  divisions  ;  more  literally  rock  of  the  escapes), 
a  rock  or  cliff  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  the  scene 
of  one  of  David's  remarkable  escapes  from  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  28).  No  identification  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested. 

*  Se'lah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Sela,  a  city  of  Edom  (2  K. 
xiv.  *!). 

Se'lkh  (Heb.,  see  below).  This  word,  which  is 
only  found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  0.  T.,  oc- 
curs seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  Psalms  it  is  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in 
one  four  times — alwavs  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex- 
cept in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [Heb.  20],  Ivii.  3  [Heb.  4],  and 
Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at 
the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the  Psalms  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, except  eleven  (iii.,  vii.,  xxiv.,  xxxii.,  xlviii.,  1., 
Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxliii.),  have  also 
the  musical  direction,  "  to  the  chief  musician " 
(compare  also  Hab.  iii.  19);  and  in  these  exceptions 
we  find  the  Hebrew  words  mizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm  ; " 
Poetry,  Hebrew),  "  Shiggaiox,"  or  "  Maschil," 
which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  were  intended 
for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet  with  the 
musical  term  "Alamoth"  (xlvi.),  "  Al-taschith  " 
(Ivii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.),  "  GiTTiTH  "  (Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.),  "  Ma- 

HALATH    LeAXSOTH"    (IxXXViii.),    "  MiCHTAM  "    (Ivil, 

lix.,  Ix.),  "Negixah"  (Ixi.),  "  Negixoth  "  (iv.,  liv., 
Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxn. ;  compare  Hab.  iii.  19),  and  "  Shc- 
shan-edlth  "  (Ix.) ;  and  on  this  association  alone 
might  be  formed  a  strong  presumption  that,  like 
these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  in 
the  musical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What 
that  meaning  may  have  been  is  now  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances  the  Targum  renders  the  word  by  "for- 
ever," in  Ps.  xlviii.  8  [Heb.  9]  "  forever  and  ever." 
In  Ps.  xlix.  13  [Heb.  14]  it  has  "  for  the  world  to 
come ; "  in  Ps.  xxxix.  6  [Heb.  6]  "  for  the  life  ever- 
lasting;" and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  [Heb.  6]  "continually." 
This  interpretation,  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Rab- 
binical writers,  is  purely  traditional,  based  upon  no 
etymology  whatever,  yet  followed  by  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  Thcodotion,  Jerome,  and  the  Peshito  Syriac 
in  some  instances.  That  this  rendering  is  mani- 
festly inappropriate  in  some  passages,  e.  g.  Ps.  xxi. 
2  [Heb.  3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [Heb.  8],  and  Hab.  iii. 
3,  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xliv.  8  [Heb.  9], 
Ixxxiv.  4  [Heb.  6],  Ixxxix.  4  [Heb.  6],  was  pointed 
out  long  since  by  Aben  Ezra.  In  the  P.salms  the 
uniform  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  Gr.  diapsalma. 
The  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely.  The  rendering  of 
the  LXX.,  &c.,  is  as  traditional  as  that  of  the  Tar- 
gum, and  has  no  foundation  in  any  known  etymol- 
ogy.    With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  diaptalma  it- 


self there  is  great  doubt.  Jerome  enumerates  vari- 
ous opinions  ;  that  diafisa'ma  denotes  a  change  of 
metre,  a  cessation  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  or  the 
beginning  of  another  sense.  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  8) 
expressed  his  opinion  that  Selah  was  a  word  of  em- 
phasis, used  to  give  weight  and  importance  to  what 
was  said,  and  to  indicate  its  truth.  Kimchi  explained 
it  as  a  musical  term,  signifying  a  raising  or  elevating 
the  voice.  Gesenius  makes  Selah  the  imperativp 
from  the  verb  sdldh,  and  hence  =  rest.'  jxmse.' 
"  Its  use  seems  to  have  been,  in  chanting  the  words 
of  the  Psalms,  to  direct  the  singer  to  rest,  to  pauit 
a  little,  while  the  instruments  played  an  interlude 
or  symphony.  It  is  a  sign  o'i  pmise"  (Gesenius, 
Hebreio  Lexicon,  translated  by  Robinson,  1854). 
Ewald  derives  Selah  from  salal,  to  rise,  and  regards 
the  phrase  "Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [Heb. 
17],  as  the  full  form,  signifying  "music,  strike 
up ! " — an  indication  that  the  voices  of  the  choir 
were  to  cease  while  the  instruments  alone  came  in. 
Hengstenberg  follows  Gesenius,  Dc  Wette,  &c.,  in 
the  rendering  pause!  but  refers  it  to  the  contents 
of  the  psalm,  and  understands  it  of  the  silence  of 
the  music  in  order  to  give  room  for  quiet  reflection. 
If  this  were  the  case,  Selah  at  the  end  of  a  psalm 
would  be  superfluous.  Fiirst  makes  Selah  =  to 
the  end,  i.  e.  ended,  pause  of  the  song ;  and  says  it 
may  refer  mainly  to  the  musical  accompaniment 
Sommer  (followed  by  Kcil,  &c.)  regards  Selah  as 
having  an  essentially  religious  aim.  the  words  with 
which  it  is  connected  being  such  as  before  all  others 
would  come  up  in  remembrance  before  Jehovah,  and 
says,  "  It  is  placed  by  the  poet  at  the  passages, 
where,  in  the  Temple-song,  the  choir  of  priests, 
standing  opposite  to  that  of  the  Leviles,  sounded 
the  trumpets  (Heb.  salal),  and  with  the  powerful 
tones  of  this  instrument,  the  words  just  spoken  were 
marked  and  borne  upward  to  Jehovah's  ear.  This 
intercessory  music  of  the  priests  was  probably  sus- 
tained on  the  part  of  the  Levites  by  the  vigorous 
tones  of  the  psaltery  and  harp ;  hence  the  Greek 
term  diapsalma.  The  same  appears  further  from 
the  full  phrase,  'Higgaion,  Selah  '  (Ps.  ix.  16),  the 
first  word  denoting  the  sound  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments (xcii.  3);  the  latter,  the  blast  of  the  trum- 
pets, both  of  which  would  here  sound  together. 
The  less  important  word  (Higgaion)  disappeared 
when  the  expression  was  abbreviated,  and  Selah 
alone  remained  "  {B.  S.  v.  72  flF.).  Davidson  says  : — 
"The  word  denotes  elevation  or  ascent,  i.  e.  lovd, 
clear.  The  music  which  commonly  accompanied 
the  singing  was  soft  and  feeble.  In  cases  where  it 
was  to  burst  in  more  strongly  during  the  silence  of 
the  song,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At  the  end  of  a  verse 
or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands,  the  music 
may  have  readily  been  strongest  and  loudest."  Au- 
gusti  thought  it  was  an  exclamation,  like  hallelujah  / 
and  the  late  Prof.  Lee  classed  it  among  the  inter- 
jections, and  rendered  it  praise!  Beyond  the  fact 
that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it  (so  Mr.  Wright). 

St'M  (Heb.  exultation,  Gei>.),  son  of  Nadab,  a 
descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  30). 

Sd-c-Ml'a  (L.  =  SnKLEJiiAH),  one  of  the  five  men 
"  ready  to  write  swiftly,"  whom  Esdras  was  com- 
manded to  take  (2  Rsd.  xiv.  24). 

Sel-e-Ml'as  (Gr.)  =  Shelemiah  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  84). 

SMfl'd-a  [se  lu'she-a ;  in  L.  pronounced  sel-lu- 
si'ah]  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  named  from  its  founder  =  the  city 
of  Seleiiais  ;  see  below),  a  town  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes,  was  practically  the  seaport  of  A.vriocH 
1.     The  distance  between  the  two  towns  was  abont 
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sixteen  miles.  We  are  expressly  told  that  St.  Paul, 
in  company  with  Barnabas,  sailed  from  Seleucia  at 
the  beginning  of  his  first  missionary  circuit  (Acts 
xiii.  4);  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  landed 
there  on  his  return  from  it  (xiv.  26).  This  strong 
fortress  and  convenient  seaport  was  constructed  by 
the  first  Seleucus,  a  successor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  here  he  was  buried.  It  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mc.  xi.  8.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Roman 
times,  and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of 
a  free  city.  The  remains  are  numerous,  including 
an  immense  excavation  extending  from  tiie  higher 
part  of  the  city  to  the  sea,  two  piers  (called  "  Paul " 
and  "  Barnabas  ")  of  the  old  harbor,  &c. 

Se-Iea'ens  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  IVt  Plii-lop'a-tor  (Gr.  lovinff 
his  father),  "  kmg  of  Asia  "  (2  Mc.  iii.  3),  i.  e.  of 
the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian  monarchy  of 
the  SeleucidsE;  son  and  successor  of  Antiochds 
THE  Great.  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Magnesia  (b.  c.  190),  and  three  years  afterward, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  ascended  the  throne. 
He  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  (b.  c. 
175),  by  Heliodorus,  one  of  his  own  courtiers  (Dan. 
xL  20).  His  son  Demetrius  I.  Soter,  whom  he  had 
sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage  to  Rome,  gained 
the  crown  in  162  b.  c.  (1  Mc.  vii.  1 ;  2  Mc.  xiv.  1). 
The  general  policy  of  Seleucus  toward  the  Jews, 
like  that  of  his  father  (iii.  2,  3),  was  conciliatory, 
and  he  undertook  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Temple-service  (iii.  3,  6).  On  one  occasion,  by 
the  false  representations  of  Simo.n  3,  he  was  induced 
to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the  treasure  de- 
posited in  the  Temple,  by  means  of  the  same  Helio- 
dorus who  murdered  him.  The  attempt  signally 
failed,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterward 
showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (iv.  5,  6) ; 
though  his  want  of  money  to  pay  the  enormous 
tribute  due  to  the  Romans  may  have  compelled  him 
to  raise  extraordinary  revenues  (compare  his  title 
"  a  raiser  of  taxes  "  in  Dan.  xi.  20).     Syria. 

*  SeU'cFi  Colors  ;  Commerce  ;  Fairs  ;  Market, 
kc. 

Sem(Gr.)  =  Shem  the  patriarch  (Lk.  iii.  36). 

Sem-a-ehi'ah  [-ki-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  suslains 
him,  Ges.),  a  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah  9  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  7). 

Sem'e-i  (Gr.  =  Shimei).  1.  Shimei  14  (1  Esd.  ix. 
S3).— 2.  Shimei  16  (Esth.  xi.  2).— 3.  Father  of  Mat- 
tathias  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lk.  iii.  26). 

Se-mel'll-llS  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Shimshai  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  IT, 
25,  30). 

Se'mls  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Shimei  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  23). 

Sem-it'ie  (fr.  Sem  =  Shem)  Lan'gaa-ges.  Shemitic 
Languages. 

Se-na'ah  (Fleb. /Aorwv,  Ges.).  The  "children  of 
Senaah  "  are  enumerated  among  the  "  people  of 
Israel "  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  35  ;  Neh.  vii.  38).  In  Neh.  ill.  3,  the 
name  is  given  with  the  Hebrew  article,  Hassenaah. 
The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostly  those  of 
towns  ;  but  Seuaah  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  as  a  town.  The  Magdal-Senna,  or  "  great 
Senna  "  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of 
Jericho,  however,  is  not  inappropriate  in  position. 
Bertheau  suggests  that  Senaah  represents  not  a 
single  place  but  a  district ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
corroborate  this  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

*  Sen'ate,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  gerousia  = 
(so  Rbn.  JV.  T.  Lex.)  eldership,  i.  e.  the  elders,  taken 
collectively  (Acts  v.  21  only).     Elder. 

Se'neh  (Heb.  thorn,  thorn-hu^h),  the  name  of  the 
southern  one — ^that  toward  Geba — of  the  two  iso- 
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lated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  "  passage  of  Micn- 
MASH  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4).     Bozez. 

Se'nir  (Heb.  coat-of-mail,  or  cataract,  Ges. ;  see 
below).  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  viz. 
1  Chr.  V.  23,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  5  ;  but  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  Deut.  iii.  9,  and  Cant.  iv.  8,  though  some 
Hebrew  copies  have  shinir  here  (so  Gesenius),  and 
the  A.  V.  has  Shenir.  It  is  the  Amorite  name  for 
the  mountain  (or  perhaps  rather  a  portion  of  the 
mountain)  in  the  N.  of  Palestine  which  the  Hebrews 
called  Hermon.  Abulfeda  reports  that  the  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  N.  of  Damascus — that  usually  denom- 
inated Jebel  esh-Shurky,  "  the  East  Mountain  " — was 
in  his  day  called  Senir. 

Sen-narh'e-rib  [-nak-]  (L. ;  Heb.  Sanherib  or  San- 
cherib  ;  fr.  Sansc.  r=  conqueror  of  armies,  Bohlcn, 
Ges. ;  see  below),  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria.  His  name  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions is  read  by  Rawlinson  Tsin-akki-irib,  which 
is  understood  to  mean  "  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases 
brothers  :  "  an  indication  that  he  was  not  the  first- 
born of  his  father.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of 
Sennacherib  during  his  father's  lifetime.  From  his 
name,  and  from  Polyhistor's  mention  (after  Bero- 
sus)  that  his  brother  held  the  tributary  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  not  the  eldest 
son,  and  not  the  heir  to  the  crown  till  the  year  be- 
fore his  father's  death.  (Nineveh.)  Sennacherib 
mounted  the  throne  b.  c.  702.  His  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of  Babylonia, 
which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army.  Merodach- 
BALADAN  Ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  country.  Sennacherib  then  made 
Belibus,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy,  and,  quit- 
ting Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Aramean 
tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whence  he  car- 
ried off  200,000  captives.  The  next  year  he  made 
war  on  the  independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and. 
reduced  a  portion  of  Media.  In  his  third  year  (b.  c. 
700)  he  turned  his  arms  toward  the  West,  chastised 
Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre,  Aradu?,  and  the 
other  Phenician  cities,  as  well  as  from  Edom  and 
Ashdod,  besieged  and  captured  Ascalon,  made  war 
on  Egypt,  which  was  still  dependent  on  Ethiopia, 
took  LiBNAH  and  Lachish  on  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
and,  having  probably  concluded  a  convention  with 
his  chief  enemy,  finally  marched  against  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah.  It  was  at  this  time  (so  Rawlinson) 
that  "  Sennacherib  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them,"  &c.  (2  K.  xviii.  13- 
16).  In  B.  c.  699  Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia 
for  the  second  time.  He  made  a  second  expedition 
into  Palestine,  perhaps  in  this  same  year.  Hezekiah 
had  again  revolted,  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
Egypt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jerusalem, 
the  Assyrian  king  marched  past  it  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  and  Libnah, 
but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent  messengers 
from  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  and  on 
their  return  without  his  submission  wrote  him  a 
threatening  letter  (xix.  14).  Tirhakah  was  hasten- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  relieved  both  Egypt  and  Judea  from 
their  danger.  In  one  night  the  Assyrians  lost, 
either  by  a  pestilence  or  by  some  more  awful  mani- 
festation of  Divine  power  (Angels  III.),  185,000 
men  !  The  camp  immediately  broke  up — the  king 
fled.  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital  in  safety,  and 
was  rot  deterred  from  engaging  in  other  wars, 
though  he  seems  thenceforward  to  have  carefully 
avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year  he  led  an  ex- 
pedition into  Armenia  and  Media  ;  after  which,  from 
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bis  sixth  to  his  eighth  jear,  he  was  engaged  in  wars 
with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From  this  point  his 
annals  fail  us.  Sennacherib  reigned  twenty-two 
years.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  to  B.  c.  702,  the  first  year  of  Bel- 
ibus  or  Elibus.  The  date  of  his  death  is  marked 
in  the  same  document  by  the  accession  of  Asarida- 
nus  (Esar-haddon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  b.  c. 
680.  The  monuments  are  in  exact  conformity  with 
these  dates  (so  Rawlinson),  for  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Sennacherib  (but  none  later)  has  been  found 
upon  them.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these 
dates  with  the  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Some  suppose 
that  in  2  E.  xviii.  13  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1  the  year  has 
been  altered  by  a  copyist  from  "  twenty-seventh  " 
to  "  fourteenth."  Others  suppose  a  dislocation  as 
well  as  alteration  of  the  text.  Sennacherib  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  fixed  the  seat  of 
government  permanently  at  Nineveh,  which  he  care- 
fully repaired  and  adorned  with  splendid  buildings. 
His  greatest  work  is  the  grand  palace  at  Koyunjik. 
He  built  also,  or  repaired,  a  second  palace  at  Nebbi 
Tuntis,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel  by  an  em- 
bankment of  brick,  restored  the  ancient  aqueducts, 
&c.  (Nineveh.)  He  also  erected  monuments  in 
distant  countries,  one,  a  rock-hewn  tablet,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xahr  el-Kelb,  two  hours  from  Beirut. 
Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  it  is  only  known  that, 
"  as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
menia "  (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).     Throne. 

Scn'o-ah  (Heb.,  properly  Hassemiah  =  the  6m- 
Uing,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Judah,  who 
was  second  over  the  city  after  the  return  from  Bab- 
ylon (Neh.  xi.  9) ;  =  Hasesuah. 

Se-o'riBi  (Heb.  ftarZey,  Ges.j,  chief  of  the  fourth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  instituted  by 
David  (I  Chr.  xsiv.  8). 

Se'phar  (Heb.  a  numbering,  census,  Ges.).  It  is 
written,  after  the  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Joktan, 
"  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east"  (Gen.  x.  30). 
The  immigration  of  the  Joktanites  was  probably 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  they  occupied  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  (Arabia.)  The  undoubted 
identifications  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
their  Joktanite  originals  are  mcluded  within  these 
limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
seaport  town  called  Dhaf&ri  or  Zafdri,  and  Dhafdr 
or  Zafdr,  without  the  inflexional  termination,  rep- 
resents the  Biblical  site  or  district  (so  Mr.  E.  S. 
Poole,  with  most  critics).  It  appears  to  preserve 
the  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the 
district  anciently  so  named.  It  is  situated  on  the 
coast,  in  the  province  of  Hadramdwi,  and  near  the 
district  which  adjoins  that  province  on  the  E.,  called 
Eah-Shihr.  M.  Fresnel  tells  us  that  Zafdr,  pro- 
nounced by  the  modem  inhabitants  In/or,  is  now 
the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate  some  of 
them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  shore,  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirbdt  and  Rds-Sdjir,  ex- 
tending a  distance  of  two  days'  journey,  or  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hours,  from  E.  to  W.  Proceeding  in 
this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are  named  Tdkah, 
Ed-Dahdreez,  El-Beleed,  El-Hdfeh,  Saldhafi,  and 
Awkad.  The  first  four  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
last  two  at  a  small  distance  from  it.  El-Beleed, 
otherwise  called  Harkdm,  is,  in  M.  Fresners  opinion, 


the  ancient  Za/dr.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula  lying 
between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is  on 
the  land-side  of  the  town.  The  classical  writers 
mention  Sapphar  metropolis  or  Saphar,  the  capital 
of  the  Sappharitffi,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the 
Homeritae. 

Seph'a-rad  (Heb.  fr.  Assyrian  =  boundary,  limit, 
Wr.),  a  place  whence  the  captive  Jews  were  to  re- 
turn  to  possess  the  cities  of  the  South  (Ob.  20  only). 
Its  situation  is  uncertain.  (1.)  The  reading  of  the 
LXX.,  heds  {=  <u  far  as)  Ephrathd,  is  probably  a 
mere  conjecture.  (2.)  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate, 
Bosporus  (Cimmerian,  or  Thracian  ?),  was  adopted 
by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor.  The  Targnm 
Jonathan  and  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and  from  them 
the  modem  Jews,  interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain  {It- 
pamia  and  Ispania).  (3.)  Others  have  suggested 
the  identity  of  Sepharad  with  Sipphara  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  that  is  more  probably  Sephartaim.  (4.) 
The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in  the  cunei- 
form Persian  inscriptions  of  Naksh-i-Rustum  and 
Behisiun  ;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given 
by  Niebuhr.  In  the  latter  it  occurs  between  "  Cap- 
padocia "  and  "  Ionia."  De  Sacy  was  the  first  to 
propose  the  identification  of  this  with  Sepharad, 
and  subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  Lassen  that 
8-Pa-Ra-D  =  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 
Winer  and  Pusey  approve  this  identification.  (6.) 
Ewald  considers  that  Sepharad  has  a  connection  with 
Zarephath  in  the  preceding  verse;  and  suggests 
that  the  true  reading  is  Sepbaram,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a  place  three  hours  from  ^Akka  (AccHo), 
i.  e.  doubtless  the  modern  She/a  ^Omar.  (6.)  Mi- 
cbaelis  suggests  that  the  "  Spartans "  of  1  Mc  xiL 
15  are  accurately  "  Sepharadites." 

Seph-ar-va'in  (L.  fr.  Heb.  dual;  see  below),  men- 
tioned by  Sennacherib  in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as 
a  city  whose  king  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  As- 
syrians (2  E.  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  13;  compare  2  E. 
xviii.  34).  It  is  coupled  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or 
Ivah,  towns  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon. 
Again,  it  is  mentioned,  in  2  E.  xvii.  24,  where  it  is 
again  joined  with  Ava,  and  also  with  Cuthah  and 
Babylon.  These  indications  justify  us  in  identifj-ing 
the  place  with  the  famous  town  of  Sippara  or  Sip- 
phara, on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon,  near  the  site 
of  the  modem  Mosaih.  The  dual  form  indicates 
that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  Berosus  called  Sippara,  "  a  city  of  the 
sun ; "  and  in  the  inscription  it  bears  the  same  title, 
being  called  Tsipar  sha  Shamas,  or  "  Sippara  of  the 
Sun " — the  sun  being  the  chief  object  of  worship 
there  (compare  2  E.  xvii  31).     Sepharvites. 

*  Se-phtr'Tlt«s  =  people  of  Sepharvaim,  who 
burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
Anahmelech,  2  E.  xvii.  31). 

Se-phe'la,  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  hashSfiepM- 
Idh,  the  native  name  for  the  southern  division  of 
the  low-lying  flat  district  which  intervenes  between 
the  central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Mediterranean  (1  Mc.  xii.  38),  the  other  and  north- 
em  portion  of  which  was  known  as  Sharon.  The 
Hebrew  name  occurs  throughout  the  topograph- 
ical records  of  Joshua,  the  historical  works,  and 
the  topographical  passages  in  the  Prophets.  In 
these  passages,  however,  the  word  is  treated  in  the 
A.  V.  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive, and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  "  the  valley,"  "  the 
plain,"  "  the  low  plains,"  and  "  the  low  country." 
(JcDAH  1  (IL);  Low  Country;  Palestine,  II.,  §§ 
29,  30,  ic. ;  Plain  6 ;  Valley  5.)  The  name  is  re- 
tained in  the  old  versions,  and  was  actually  in  use 
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down  to  the  fifth  century.  No  definite  limits  are 
mentioned  to  the  SkSpheldh,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
there  were  any.  In  Josh.  xv.  33-47  "the  val- 
ley" (Heb.  hash-ShSpheldh)  contains  forty-three 
"  cities,"  as  well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  vil- 
lages dependent  on  them.  Of  these,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  avails  us,  the  most  northern  was  Ekron, 
the  most  southern  Gaza,  and  the  most  eastern  Ne- 
ziB  (about  seven  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Hebron).  A 
large  number  of  these  towns,  however,  were  situated 
not  in  the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  them- 
selves. 

Sep'tn-a-gint  (fr.  L.  septuaginta  =  70 ;  see  below). 
The  causes  which  produced  this  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  number  and  names  of  the 
translators,  the  times  at  which  different  portions 
were  translated,  are  all  uncertain  (so  Prof.  Selwyn, 
original  author  of  this  article). — Printed  Editions.  It 
appears  at  the  present  day  in  four  principal  editions. 
1.  The  Compluteusian  Polyglott  (Old  Testament,  I., 
^  3),  A.  D.  1514-1517.  2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Ven- 
ice, A.  D.  1518.  3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  un- 
der Pope  Sixtus  v.,  A.  D.  1587.  4.  Facsimile  Edi- 
tion of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  (New  Testament,  I., 
8  28,  A),  by  H.  H.  Baber,  a.  d.  1816.  The  texts  of 
1  and  2  were  probably  formed  by  collation  of  several 
MSS.  The  Roman  edition,  3,  is  printed  from  the  ven- 
erable Vatican  MS.  (New  Testament,  I.,  §  28,  B). 
A  transcript  of  this  MS.,  prepared  by  Cardinal  Mai, 
was  published  at  Rome,  by  Vercelloni,  in  1857 ;  this 
edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  MS.  The  Facsimile  Edition, 
4,  by  Mr.  Baber,  is  printed  with  types  made  after 
the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
Other  editions  are — Walton's  Polyglott,  1657 ;  Cam- 
bridge edition,  1665;  Grabe,  Oxford,  1707-1720, 
reprinted  by  Breitinger,  Zurich,  1730;  Bos,  Frane- 
ker  (Netherlands),  1709;  Holmes,  continued  by  Par- 
sons, Oxford,  1798-1827;  Oxford  edition,  by  Gais- 
ford,  1848 ;  Tiscliendorf 's  editions,  Leipsic,  1850, 
1856,  &c. ;  Field,  1859,  &c. — Manuscripts.  The 
various  readings  given  by  Holmes  and  Parsons  en- 
able us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character 
of  the  several  MSS.,  and  of  the  degree  of  their  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hebrew  text.  They  are  distin- 
guished thus  by  Holmes :  the  uncial  by  Roman  nu- 
merals, the  cursive  by  Arabic  figures.  Among  them 
may  be  specially  noted,  with  their  probable  dates 
and  estimates  of  value  as  given  by  Holmes  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Pentateuch : — 

Probable 
Undal.^  date. 

Century. 

I.  Cottonian.    British  Museum  (fragments) ...  4 

n.  Vatican.    Vatican  Library,  Rome 4 

m.  Alexandrine.    British  Miisenm 5 

YII.  Ambrosian.    Ambrosian  Library,  Milan 7 

X.  Coidinian.    Imperial  Library,  Paris 7 

Cursive. 

16.  Jlerlicean.    Laurentian  Library,  Florence...  11 
19.  Cfiigian  at  Rome.  Similar  to  Complutenaian 

Text  and  103, 118 10 

SB.  Monachian  at  Munich 10 

68.  Vatican  (No.  x.)    Vatican  Library,  similar 

to  72 13 

68.  CHa^guan  at  Glasffow 12 

61.  Bodleian.    Laud.'  36,  excellent 12 

64.  Parisian  (11).    Imperial  Library 10  or  11 

72.  Venetian.    Excellent 13 

75.  Oxonian  at  Oxford  (University  College) 12 

84.  7a«can  (1901),  exceUent 11 

107!)   ^^''■a'^'araat  Ferrara.    These  two  agree.,  j   14 

108. )    VaUcan  (330)              \  Similar  to  Compln-  j   14 

118.  f  Parisian.  Imp.  Lib.  ( tensian  Text,  and  19.  \  13 

I  The  Sinaitic  MS.,  uncial,  is  Bupposed  by  Tischendorf 
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The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  and  consequently  difier  in  various  de- 
grees from  the  Hebrew  original.  The  following  are 
tlie  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  readings  in  Ex.  i. 
-viii. : — 1.  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the 
Hebrew;  others  differ  very  much.  2.  The  chief 
variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  addition  or  omis- 
sion of  words  and  clauses.  3.  Taking  the  Roman 
text  as  the  basis,  there  are  found  eighty  places  (a) 
where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ  from  the  Roman  text, 
either  by  addition  or  omission,  in  agreemeid  with  Hie 
Hebrew  ;  twenty-six  places  (6)  where  differences  of 
the  same  kind  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew. 
There  is  therefore  a  large  balance  against  the  Roman 
text,  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  Hebrew.  4. 
Those  MSS.  which  have  thelargestnumber  of  differ- 
ences of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest  number  of  class 
{b).  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason  for  this 
close  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these  MSS.  5. 
The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of  the 
series  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  this  statement : 

No.  72  differs  from  the  Roman  text  in  40  places,  with  Heb. 
"    "       "  "  *'  4   "    against    " 

"    59      "  "  "  40    "       wUh     " 

"    "       "  "  "  9    "    against    " 

Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  he  many  shades 
of  variety.  The  Alexandrine  text  is  about  half-way 
between  the  two  extremes  ; 

Differing  from  Roman  text  in  25  places,  with  Hebrew. 
"  '•         "        "         16      "     against    " 

But  whence  these  varieties  of  text  ?  Was  the  Ver- 
sion at  first  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as 
in  72  and  59,  and  did  it  afterward  degenerate  into 
the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Vatican  MS.  ?  Or  was 
the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the  Vatican 
text,  and  afterward  brought,  by  critical  labors,  into 
the  more  accurate  form  of  the  MSS.  which  stand 
highest  in  the  scale  ?  History  supplies  the  answer. 
Jerome  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less  ac- 
curate (koine  [Gr.]  =r  common),  fragments  of  which 
are  believed  to  be  represented  by  the  still  extant 
remains  of  the  old  Latin  Version ;  the  other  more 
faithful  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis 
of  his  own  new  Latin  Version.  He  also  speaks  of 
the  corruption  of  the  ancient  translation,  and  the 
great  variety  of  copies  used  in  different  countries. 
Origen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several  copies 
in  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side  with  the 
the  other  three  translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symraachus ;  and,  taking  their  accordance  with 
ea-ch  other  as  the  test  of  their  agreement  with  the  He- 
brew, marked  the  copy  of  the  LXX.  with  an  obelos 
-r-,  where  he  found  superfluous  words,  and  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  the  LXX.  by  words  taken  from 
the  other  versions,  with  an  asterisk  *,  prefixed. 
From  Eusebius  we  learn  that  this  work  of  Origen 
was  called  Tetrapla,  the  fourfold  Bible.  But  this 
was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller  portion  of  Ori- 
gen's  labors :  he  rested  not  till  he  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Septu- 
agint  directly  with  the  Hebrew  copies.  The  result 
of  his  subsequent  labors  was  embodied  in  the  Hex- 
apla  or  sixfold  Bible,  in  which  he  arranged  the  four 
above-mentioned  translations  with  two  or  three 
others  and  the  Hebrew  text  in  separate  columns,  so 
that  the  whole  could  be  seen  at  one  view.  From 
Jerome  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla  the  Hebrew 
text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew  letters,  in 
the  next  column  in  Greek  letters.     The  fate  of  this 
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laborious  work  is  unknown.  It  was  brought  from 
Tyre  and  laid  up  in  the  library  at  Cesarea,  and  there 
probably  perished  by  the  flames,  a.  d.  653.  One 
copy,  however,  had  been  made  by  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius,  of  the  column  containing  the  corrected 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  with  Orlgen's  asterisks  and 
obeli,  and  the  letters  denoting  from  which  of  the 
other  translators  each  addition  was  taken.  This 
copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those  MSS.  which 
now  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew,  and  are 
entitled  Hexaplar.  To  these  main  sources  of  our 
existing  MSS.  must  be  added  the  recensions  of  the 
Septuagint  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  others,  viz. 
those  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  and  Hesychius  of  Egypt, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Origen.  Each  of  these 
bad  a  wide  range :  that  of  Lucian  (supposed  to  be 
corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  in  the  Churches  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Antioch  ;  that  of  Hesychius  in  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt ;  while  the  churches  lying  between 
these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar  text  copied 
by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus. — I.  History  of  tlu  Ver- 
sion. Before  attempting  to  ascertain  whence  came 
the  ancient  text  called  koine  or  common,  which  was 
current  before  the  time  of  Origen,  we  may  notice — 
(a.)  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  an- 
nual festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance 
of  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  proves  that 
it  had  been  long  in  general  use.  It  was  found 
wherever  the  Greek  language  prevailed,  or  Jews 
were  settled  among  Gentiles.  To  the  wide  disper- 
sion of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in  great  measure 
that  general  persuasion  which  prevailed  over  the 
whole  East  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Redeemer. 
(Messiah.)  (6.)  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of 
the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many 
of  the  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  Crete,  and 
Rome,  used  the  Greek  language ;  from  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  in  the  East,  to  Rome  and  Massilia  {Mar- 
seilles) in  the  West,  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded 
forth  in  Greek.  For  a  long  period  the  Septuagint 
was  the  0.  T.  of  the  far  larger  part  of  the  Christian 
Church.  (Canon.) — Can  we  now  find  any  clear, 
united,  consistent  testimony  to  the  origin  of  the 
Septuagint  ?  1.  Where  ?  2.'  When  ?  3.  By  whom  ? 
4.  Whence  the  title  ?  1.  The  only  point  in  which 
all  agree  is  that  Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Version.  2.  The  Version  was  made,  or  at  least 
commenced,  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  3.  By  whom 
was  it  made  ?  The  following  are  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions current  among  the  Fathers : — Irenaeus  relates 
that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing  to  adorn  his  Alexan- 
drian Library  with  the  writings  of  all  nations,  re- 
quested from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  version 
of  their  Scriptures;  that  they  sent  seventy  elders 
well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages ; 
that  the  king  separated  them  from  one  another,  and 
bade  them  all  translate  the  several  books.  When 
they  came  together  before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their 
versions,  God  was  glorified,  for  they  all  agreed  exactly, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so 
that  all  men  may  know  that  the  Scriptures  are  trans- 
lated by  the  inspiration  of  God.  Justin  Martyr  gives 
the  same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see 
the  cells  where  the  interpreters  worked.  Epipha- 
nius  says  that  the  translators  were  divided  into 
pairs,  in  thirty-six  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes  ;  and  that  thirty-six  versions,  agree- 
ing in  every  point,  were  produced,  by  the  gift  of  the 


Holy  Spirit.  Among  the  Latin  Fathers  Augustine 
adheres  to  the  inspiration  of  the  translators.  But 
Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story  of  the 
cells  and  the  inspiration,  and  refers  to  the  relation 
of  Aristaeus,  or  Aristeas,  and  to  Josephus,  the  for- 
mer being  followed  by  the  latter.  This  (so  called) 
letter  of  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates  is  still 
extant.  It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  presents  sent 
by  Kmg  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  by 
the  advice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  librarian, 
fifty  talents  of  gold  and  fifty  talents  of  silver,  &c. : 
the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free,  paying  their 
ransom  himself;  the  letter  of  the  king;  the  answer 
of  the  high-priest ;  the  choosing  of  six  interpreters 
from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  names; 
the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold ;  their  arrival 
at  Alexandria  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  vic- 
tory over  Antigonus;  the  feast  prepared  for  the 
seventy-two,  which  continued  for  seven  days ;  the 
question  proposed  (o  each  of  the  interpreters  in 
turn,  with  the  answers  of  each  ;  their  lodging  by  the 
sea-shore  ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  work  in 
seventy-two  days,  by  conftreiice  and  comparison. 
This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to  this  version 
the  title  of  the  Septuagint.  A  simpler  account,  and 
probably  more  genuine,  is  that  given  by  Aristobi;- 
Lus  1  (second  century  b.  c.)  :  "  Before  Demetrius 
Phalereus  a  translation  had  been  made,  by  others, 
of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  going  forth  out  of 
Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened  to  them,  and  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  and  of  the  exposition  of  the 
whole  Law.  .  .  .  But  the  entire  translation  of  our 
whole  Law  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  king  named 
Philadelphus,  a  man  of  greater  zeal,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Demetrius  Phalereus."  The  Prologue  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclesias- 
Ticcs)  makes  mention  of  "the  Law  itself,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  having  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  another  tongue. 
The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine  and 
true  for  many  centuries ;  but  the  general  belief  of 
scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  Alex- 
andrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  enhan- 
cing the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gain. 
But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for  his 
fiction  ;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no 
material  difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself: — (1.)  The 
Version  was  made  at  Alexandria.  (2.)  It  was  be- 
gun in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  b.  g. 
280.  (3.)  The  Law  (i.  e.  the  Pentateuch)  alone  was 
translated  at  first.  But  by  whom  was  the  Versior 
made  ?  As  Hody  justly  remarks,  "  it  is  of  Htth 
moment  whether  it  was  made  at  the  command  of 
the  king  or  spontaneously  by  the  Jew.-i ;  but  it  is  ! 
question  of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrev 
copy  of  the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Pseudc 
Aristeas  and  his  followers  relate),  were  summonei 
from  Jerusalem,  and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to  Alex 
andria."  The  Version  itself  bears  upon  its  fac 
the  marks  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  an< 
exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the  Macedoni 
Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  with  a  plentifi 
sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words.  The  reader  of  th 
LXX.  will  readily  agree  with  Body's  conclusion- 
that,  whether  by  the  king's  command  or  by  th 
Jews  spontaneously,  it  was  made  by  Alexandrii) 
Jews.  The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  whit 
gave  birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot  be  s 
decisively  answered  either  by  internal  evidence  c 
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by  historical  testimony.  The  balance  of  probability 
tnust  be  struck  between  the  tradition  of  the  king's 
intervention  and  the  simpler  account  suggested  by 
the  facts  of  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Ver- 
sion itself.  It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost 
in  great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  Books  of 
Moses  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained 
to  them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Targums  or  Para- 
phrases ;  and  the  same  was  done  with  the  Books  of 
the  Prophets,  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  also  were 
read  in  the  synagogues.  (Old  Testament,  B  ;  Ver- 
sions, Ancient  [Targcm].)  The  Jews  of  Alexandria 
had  probably  still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  their 
familiar  language  was  Alexandrian  Greek.  They 
hud  settled  in  Alexandria  in  large  numbers  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  the  earlier 
Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  follow  the  same 
practice  as  their  brethren  in  Palestine ;  the  Law 
first  and  afterward  the  Prophets  would  be  explained 
in  Greek,  and  from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time 
an  entire  Greek  Version.  4.  Whence  the  title?  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  suppose,  with  Eichhom,  that 
the  title  SepluaghU  arose  from  the  approval  given 
to  the  Version  by  an  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  of 
seventy  or  seventy-two ;  that  title  appears  sufficient- 
ly accounted  for  above  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mission  of  seventy- 
two  interpreters  from  Jerusalem. — II.  Character  of 
the  Hepluagint.  A  minute  examination  shows  that 
tiie  Hebrew  MSS.  used  by  the  Greek  translators 
were  not  pointed  as  at  present,  that  they  were  writ- 
ten without  intervals  between  the  words,  and  that 
the  present  final  forms  of  the  letters  caph,  mem, 
nun,  pe,  fea</ey  (Writing),  were  not  then  in  use.  In 
a  few  cases  the  translators  appear  to  have  preserved 
the  true  pointing  and  division  of  the  words  where 
the  Masorets  have  gone  wrong.  (A.)  Is  the  Sepiria- 
gint  faithful  in  suistance? — 1.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  Hody,  Frankel,  &c.,  that  the  several  books 
were  translated  by  difiFerent  persons,  without  any 
comprehensive  revision  to  harmonize  the  several 
parts.  Names  and  words  are  rendered  difi^erently 
in  different  books ;  particular  words  and  phrases 
arc  used  in  some  books  and  not  in  others.  2.  Thus 
the  character  of  the  Version  varies  much  in  the 
several  books,  that  of  the  Pentateuch  being  the 
best.  3.  The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking, 
inferior  to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding 
with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  The  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  poetical  parts. 
4.  In  the  Major  Prophets  (probably  translated  nearly 
100  years  after  the  Pentateuch)  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant prophecies  are  sadly  obscured.  Ezekiel  and 
the  Minor  Prophets  (speaking  generally)  seem  to  be 
belter  rendered.  5.  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses 
and  duplicate  renderings,  which  have  evidently  crept 
from  the  margin  into  the  text,  to  be  removed,  and 
forming  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  Septuagint 
WAS  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may  perhaps  say  of  it 
that  it  is  the  image  of  the  original  seen  through  a 
gla-;s  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus ;  the  larger 
features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of  definition 
is  lost. — (B.)  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to 
the  second  question — la  the  Version  mimUehj  ac- 
curate in  details? — but  will  give  a  few  examples.  (1.) 
The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often  rendered 
by  rfj^enwy  words,  as  "will  pass  over"  in  Ex.  xii. 
13,  23.  (2.)  Differing  words  by  the  same  word,  as 
"  will  pass  tlirough  "  and  "  will  pass  over "  in  xii. 
23.    (3.)  The  Divine  names  are  frequently  inter- 


changed, as  "  Lord  "  for  "  God,"  and  "  God  "  for 
"  Jehovah."  (4.)  Proper  names  are  sometimes  trans- 
lated, sometimes  not,  as  "  Pisgah "  translated  in 
Deut.  iii.  27,  but  not  in  xxxiv.  1.  (5.)  The  transla- 
tors are  often  misled  by  the  similarity  of  Hebrew 
words,  as  "  for  thy  works "  instead  of  "  for  thy 
sake  "  in  Gen.  iii.  17.  In  very  many  cases  the  error 
may  be  thus  traced  to  the  similarity  of  some  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  (e.  g.  ddleth  and  resh,  he  and  tdv,  yod 
and  vdv ;  see  Writing)  ;  in  some  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  connection  between  the  original  and  the 
Version.  (6.)  Besides  the  above  deviations,  and  many 
like  them,  which  are  probably  due  to  accidentad 
causes,  the  change  of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing 
in  the  Hebrew,  there  are  some  passages  which  seem 
to  exhibit  a  studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the 
Hebrew  (e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2 ;  Ex.  xii.  40).  Frequently 
the  stron;^  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  are  softened 
down,  whure  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God  (c.  g. 
Ex.  iv.  16).  The  Version  is  therefore  not  minutely 
accurate  in  details. — (C.)  We  shall  now  be  prepared 
to  weigh  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Ver- 
sion was  made  by  inspiration.  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  inspiration  of  tratisl-aiors,  it  must  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  enabling 
them  to  do  their  work  of  translation  more  perfectly 
than  by  their  own  abilities  and  acquirements ;  to 
overcome  tlie  difficulties  arising  from  defective 
knowledge,  from  imperfect  MSS.,  from  similarity  of 
letters,  from  human  infirmity  and  weariness ;  and 
so  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  history  of  His  people,  in 
its  original  truth  and  purity.  If  the  Septuagint 
Version  satisfies  this  test,  it  will  be  found  not  only 
substantially  faithful,  but  minutely  accurate  in  de- 
tails ;  it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the 
original  text,  purified  from  the  errors  of  human 
hands  and  eyes,  stamped  with  fresh  authority  from 
Heaven.  This  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  facts, 
by  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  We  will 
simply  declare  our  own  conviction  that,  instead  of 
such  a  Divine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  original  and  the 
Septuagint — a  distinction  well  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Jerome :  "  There  the  Spirit  predicts  things 
to  come ;  here  learning  and  abundance  of  words 
translates  what  it  understands." — III.  Wliat,  then, 
are  the  benefits  to  be  dei-ined  from  the  stndy  of  the 
Septuagint  ?—\.  For  the  0.  T.  The  Septuagint 
gives  evidence  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  from  which  it  was  made,  with  respect 
to  vowel  points  and  the  mode  of  writing.  Being 
made  from  MSS.  far  older  than  the  Masoretic  re- 
cension, the  Septuagint  often  indicates  readings 
more  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those  of  our 
present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions ;  and  often  speaks 
decisively  between  the  conflicting  readings  of  the 
present  MSS.  (e.  g.  Ps.  xvi.  10,  xxii.  17;  Hos.  vi.  6). 
In  Gen.  iv.  8  a  clause  ("  Let  us  go  into  the  field  "), 
which  Prof.  Selwyn  and  others  consider  necessary 
to  the  sense,  is  contained  in  the  LXX.,  but  not  in 
the  Hebrew  ;  but  some  of  the  best  interpreters  sus- 
tain the  Hebrew  text  here,  though  they  translate 
the  preceding  Hebrew  word  {vayyomcr,  literally  and 
usually  =  "  and  said  ")  differently — the  translation 
of  Gesenius  being  and  said  sc.  it,  viz.  what  God  has 
told  him  (Cain)  in  vcr.  1 ;  of  Fiirst,  and  spoke,  viz. 
from  ver.  7 ;  of  A.  V.  "  and  talked,"  &c.  In  all  these 
cases  Prof  Sehvyn  does  not  attribute  any  paramount 
authority  to  the  Septuagint  on  account  of  its  superior 
antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS.;  but  takes 
it  as  an  evidtnce  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text,  as 
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an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  280  or  180  years  b.  c. 
2.  The  close  connection  between  the  0.  and  N.  T. 
makes  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  extremely  val- 
uable, and  almost  indispensable  to  the  theological 
student.  It  was  manifestly  the  chief  storehouse 
from  which  the  apostles  drew  their  proofs  and  pre- 
cepts. (Old  Testament,  C.)  3.  Further,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Septuagint  is  the  mould  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists are  cast.  In  this  Version  Divine  Truth  has 
taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapted 
it  to  the  things  of  God.  Hence  the  Septuagint  is  a 
treasury  of  illustration  for  the  Greek  Testament  4, 
The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  LXX.  by 
the  Fathers  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  reason 
for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  5.  On  the  value 
of  the  Septuagint  as  a  monument  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  one  of  its  most  curious  phases,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  dwell. — IV.  Objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
Critical  Scholar.  1.  A  question  of  much  interest 
still  waits  for  a  solution :  the  relation  between  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  2.  For 
the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy  object  of 
pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles  and  Philo.  The  critic  would  prob- 
ably take  as  Iiis  basis  the  Roman  edition,  from  the 
Vatican  MS.,  as  representing  most  nearly  the  ancient 
(koine  or  common)  texts.  The  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon,  &c., 
would  help  him  to  eliminate  the  additions  to  the 
LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out  the 
glosses  and  double  renderings ;  the  citations  in  the 
N.  T.  and  in  Philo,  in  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  would  render  assistance  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  most  eflFective  aid 
of  all  would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  Old 
Latin  Version  collected  by  Sabatier  in  three  volumes 
folio  (Rheims,  1743).  Another  work  of  more  prac- 
tical and  general  interest  still  remains  to  be  done, 
viz.  to  provide  a  Greek  version,  accurate  and  faith- 
ful to  the  Hebrew  original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  of  students  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
that  language  for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental 
improvement.  Apocrypha  ;  Bible  ;  Daniel,  Apoc- 
BTPHAL  Additions  to  ;  Esther  ;  Maccabees,  Book 
OF ;  Versions,  Ancient  (Greek),  &c. 

Sep'nl-ehre  [-ker]  (fr.  L.  =  a  burial-place  or  tomb). 
Burial;  Tomb. 

Se'rali  (Heb.  abundance,  Ges.),  daughter  of  Asher 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17;  1  Chr.  vii.  SO);  =  Sarah  2. 

Se>rai'ah  [-ra'yah],  or  Ser-a-i'kh  (Heb.  loarrior  of 
Jehovah,  Ges.).  I.  The  king's  scribe  or  secretary 
in  David's  reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  (Shatsha.)— 8, 
High-priest  in  Zedekiab's  reign,  taken  captive  by 
Nebuzaradun  and  slain  at  Riblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24).— I,  Son  of  Tanhumeth  the 
Netophathite ;  one  of  the  captains  who  came  to  Ged- 
aliah  (2  K.  xxv.  28 ;  Jer.  xl.  8).— 4.  Son  of  Kenaz, 
and  brother  of  Othniel  ;  father  of  Joab  2  (1  Chr. 
iv.  13,  14).— 5t  Ancestor  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonite  chief 
(iv.  85).— 6<  One  of  "  the  children  of  the  province  " 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2) ;  =  Aza- 
RiAH  20. — 7.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Ezra  the  scribe 
(vii.  1) ;  =  No.  2  ?— 8.  A  priest,  or  priestly  family, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nch.  x.  2). 
— Jt  A  priest  and  "  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  " 
after  the  Captivity  (compare  Azariah  7) ;  son  of 
HUkiah  (xi.  11).— 10.  Head  of  a  priestly  house 
which  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (xii. 
1,  12).— II.  Son  of  Ncriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch 


(Jer.  11.  69,  61).  He  went  with  Zedekiah  to  Baby- 
lon in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  or,  as  the  Tar- 
gum  has  it,  "  in  the  mission  of  Zedekiah,"  and  ie 
described  in  Heb.  as  tar  mSnuhdh  or  mlnuekdh  (lit- 
erally "prince  of  rest;"  A.  V.  " a  quiet  prince ; " 
margin  "  or,  prince  of  Menucha,  or,  chief  chamber- 
lain "),  a  title  interpreted  by  Kimchi  as  =  cham- 
berlain;  by  Gesenius  as  perhaps  =  chief  of  the 
quarters,  i.  e.  quartermaster-general.  Perhaps  (so 
Mr.  Wright)  he  was  an  officer  who  took  charge  of 
the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and  fixed  the  place 
where  it  should  halt  (Maurer,  Hitzig,  &c.).  Seraiah 
was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  take 
with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in  which  he  had 
written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and  sink  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token  that  Babylon 
should  sink,  never  to  rise  agam(Jer.  li.  60-64).— 18, 
Son  of  Azriel ;  one  of  those  commanded  by  Jehoia- 
kim  to  apprehend  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (xxxvi.  26). 

Ser'a-phim  (Heb.  pi.  sirdphim  =  elevated  ones, 
princes,  Ges.,  Fii.,  &c. ;  burning  ones,  or  angels  of 
fire,  Kimchi,  &c.  [compare  sdrdph  =  *'  fiery  ser- 
pent"]), an  order  of  celestial  beings  whom  Isaiah 
beheld  in  vision  standing  above  Jehovah  as  He  sat 
upon  His  throne  (Is.  vi.  2).  They  are  described  as 
having  each  of  them  three  pairs  of  wings,  with  one 
of  which  they  covered  their  faces  (a  token  of  humil- 
ity); with  the  second  they  covered  their  feet  (a 
token  of  respect) ;  while  with  the  third  they  flew. 
They  seem  to  have  borne  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  human  figure,  for  they  are  represented  as  having 
a  face,  a  voice,  feet,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their  oc- 
cupation was  twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
Jehovah's  holiness  and  power  (ver.  3),  and  to  act 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  heaven 
and  earth  (ver,  6).  From  their  antiphonal  chant 
("one  cried  unto  another")  we  may  conceive  them 
to  have  been  ranged  in  opposite  rows  on  each  side 
of  the  throne.  The  idea  of  a  winged  human  figure 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews :  among  the  sculp- 
tures found  at  Mourghaub  in  Persia,  we  meet  with 
a  representation  of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wines, 
springing  from  the  shoulders,  and  extending,  the 
one  pair  upward,  the  other  downward,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet.  Angels  ; 
Cherubim. 

Se'red  (Heb.  fear,  Ges.),  first-bom  of  Zebcluh, 
and  ancestor  of  the  Sardites  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num. 
xxvi.  26). 

Ser'gi-vs  (L.,  the  name  of  the  members  of  a  certain 
Roman  clan)  Pan'Ivs  (L.  =  Paul),  proconsul  (A.V. 
"  deputy  ")  of  Cyprus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  vi*- 
ited  that  island  with  Barnabas  on  his  first  mission* 
ary  tour  (Acta  xiii.  7  ff.).  He  is  described  as  an 
intelligent  man,  truth-seeking,  eager  for  information 
from  all  sources  within  his  reach.  Thus  he  was  led 
first  to  admit  to  his  society  Elymas  the  Magian,  and 
afterward  to  seek  out  the  missionary  strangers  and 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  apostle 
he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  and 
yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 

*  Serjeant,  the  A.  V.  ti-anslation  of  Gr.  r/jaWon- 
chos,  literally  a  rod-holaer,  a  lictor,  an  officer  who 
attended  on  certain  Roman  magistrates  of  the  higher 
class  and  executed  their  decrees  (Acts  xvi.  85,  88)^ 
Such  an  officer  at  Rome  bore  a  bundle  of  rods,  bnl 
in  a  province  a  staff  or  wand  (Hackett,  Ayrc,  &c.). 

Se  ron  (Gr.),  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
in  chief  command  of  the  Syrian  army ;  defeated  at 
Beth-horon  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  b.  c.  166  (1  Mc. 
iii.  18,  24). 
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Ser'pent  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb. 
ndhdsh  or  ndchdah,  the  generic  name  of  a  "ser- 
pent" (Gen.  iii.  1  ffi,  xlix.  17;  Ex.  iv.  3,  vii.  16; 
Num.  xxi.  6  ff.,  &c.,  frequently  in  0.  T.).— 2.  Heb.  pi. 
participle  construct  zohdley  or  zdch&ley  (from  zdhal  or 
zAchal)  =  crawling  ones,  crawlers,  serpents,  Ges. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  24  only),  also  translated  "worm"  (Mic. 
TiL  17  only). — 3.  Heb.  a&rdph  (in  part),  literally  (so 
Gesenius)  burninp,  fiery,  hence  poUoHoiu,  venomous, 
deadly,  as  an  attribute  of  a  serpent,  from  the  burn- 
ing inflammation  caused  by  its  bite;  translated 
"  fiery  serpent "  (Num.  xxi.  8 ;  Is.  xiv.  29,  xxx.  6), 
and  "fiery"  (Num.  xxi.  6;  Deut.  viii.  15,  ndhdah  or 
uAc/idsk  being  expressed  in  both  these).  In  Isaiah 
"  flying  "  (Heb.  mg^dpheph)  is  connected  with  sdrdph 
(see  below). — 4.  Heb.  tannin  (Ex.  vii.  9,  10,  12), 
elsewhere  translated  "  dragon,"  "  whale,"  &c. — 5. 
Gr.  herpeton  (Jas.  iii.  7  only),  elsewhere  translated 
literally  "  creeping  thing  "  (Acts  x.  12,  xi.  6  ;  Rom. 
L  23).— 6.  Gr.  ophia,  uniformly  and  properly  trans- 
lated "  serpent "  in  N.  T.  (Mat.  vii.  10,  x.  16,  xxiii. 
83,  &c.)  ;  in  LXX.  =  No  1.— The  following  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal  : — Its 
subtlety  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  its  wisdom  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Mat.  x.  16 ;  the  poisonous 
properties  of  some  species  are  often  mentioned 
(Adder  ;  Asp  ;  Viper)  ;  the  sharp  "  tongue  "  of  the 
serpent  is  poetically  mentioned  as  the  instrument 
of  POISON  in  Pa.  cxl.  3  and  Job  xx.  16  ("the viper's 
tongue  shall  slay  him");  in  other  places  (e.  g. 
Prov.  xxiii.  32;  Eccl.  x.  8,  11  ;  Num.  xxi.  9),  the 
venom  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in 
Job  XX.  14  the  "  gall  "  is  said  to  be  the  poison ; 
the  serpents'  habit  of  lying  concealed  in  hedges  is 
alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8,  and  in  holes  of  walls,  in 
Am.  V.  19;  their  dwelling  in  dry  sandy  places,  in 
Deut.  viii.  15  ;  their  wonderful  mode  of  progression 
is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Prov.  xxx.  19,  as  one 
of  the  things  which  were  too  wonderful  for  him ; 
the  oviparous  nature  of  most  of  the  order  is  alluded 
to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where  the  A.  V..  however,  has  "  cock- 
atrice," margin  "  adder."  The  art  of  taming  and 
charming  serpents  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  al- 
luded to  in  Ps.  Iviii.  5  ;  Eccl.  x.  11 ;  Jer.  viii.  17; 
probably  in  Jas.  iii.  7.  (Serpent-charming.)  It 
was  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil 
seduced  Eve:  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called 
"  the  old  serpent "  (Rev.  xii.  9  ;  compare  2  Cor.  xi. 
8).  The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
Temptation  and  Fall  (Gen.  iii. ;  Adam  ;  Eve)  is  full 
of  deep  and  curious  interest.  First,  we  note  the 
subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile.  It  was  an  ancient 
belief,  both  amongst  Orientals  and  the  people  of  the 
Western  world,  that  the  serpent  was  endued  with  a 
large  share  of  sagacity.  The  particular  wisdom  al- 
luded to  by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the 
sagacity  displayed  by  serpents  in  avoiding  danger. 
The  disciples  were  warned  to  be  as  prudent  in  not 
incurring  unnecessary  persecution.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  many  commentators  that  the  serpent, 
prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an  erect  attitude, 
as  Milton  represents  him  in  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  But 
an  erect  mode  of  progression  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  structure  of  a  serpent,  whose  motion  on 
the  ground  is  effected  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  and  the  multitudinous  ribs  which,  like 
80  many  pairs  of  levers,  enable  it  to  move  its  body 
from  place  to  place;  consequently,  had  the  snakes 
before  the  Fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they 
must  have  been  formed  on  a  different  plan  alto- 
gether. All  the  fossil  serpents  hitherto  found  differ 
m  no  essential  respects  from  modern  representatives 


of  the  order.  The  sun  and  moon  were  in  the  heav- 
ens before  they  were  appointed  "  for  signs  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  years."  (Rainbow.)  Cain 
was  "  cursed  from  the  earth  "  without  any  essential 
change  in  his  mental  and  physical  constitution. 
The  typical  form  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of 
progression  were  in  all  probability  the  same  before 
the  Fall  as  after  it :  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall  its 
form  and  progression  were  to  be  regarded  with 
hatred  and  di.<gust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the 
animal  was  cursed  "  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  forever  stamped  upon  it. 
That  part  of  the  curse  is  literally  fulfilled  which 
speaks  of  the  enmity  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  serpent  and  mankind,  though  this  has  more 
especial  reference  to  the  devil  whose  instrument  the 
serpent  was  in  his  deceit.  There  is  no  more  diflS- 
culty  in  Satan's  being  permitted  to  use  the  ser- 
pent for  his  purpose  in  Eden  than  in  the  possession 
of  the  swine  by  the  demons  in  Mat.  viii.  32  (De- 
moniacs), or  in  the  serpent's  use  of  language  in 
Gen.  iii.  than  in  the  ass's  address  to  Balaam  in  ^'um. 
xxii.  28,  30.  (Magic;  Miracles.)  Serpents  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  "eat  dust"  (Gen.  iii.  14;  Is. 
Ixv.  25  ;  Mic.  vii.  17) ;  these  animals,  which  for  the 
most  part  take  their  food  on  the  ground,  do  conse- 
quently swallow  with  it  large  portions  of  sand  and 
dust.  "  Alniost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr. 
Kalisch,  "  the  serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and 
contumacy.  A  few  exceptions  only  can  be  discov- 
ered. The  Phenicians  adored  that  animal  as  a  benefi- 
cent genius  ;  and  the  Chinese  consider  it  as  a  sym- 
bol of  superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  ascribe  to 
the  kings  of  heaven  (tien-hoangs)  bodies  of  serpents. 
Some  other  nations  fluctuated  in  their  conceptions 
regarding  the  serpent.  The  Egyptians  represented 
the  eternal  spirit  Kneph,  the  author  of  all  good,  un- 
der the  mythic  form  of  that  reptile;  they  under- 
stood the  art  of  taming  it,  and  embalmed  it  after 
death ;  but  they  applied  the  same  symbol  for  the 
god  of  revenge  and  punishment  {Tithrambo),  and 
for  Typhon,  the  author  of  all  moral  and  physical 
evil ;  and  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  alphabet  the 
serpent  represents  subtlety  and  cunning,  lust  and 
sensual  pleasure."  (Idolatry.) — The  evil  spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent  appears  in  the  Ahriman  or 
lord  ol  evil  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, first  taught  men  to  sin  under  the  guise  of  this 
reptile.  (Persians.) — Serpents  are  divided  into  two 
great  sections — the  poisonous,  embracing  all  those 
with  movable  tubular  fangs  and  poison-bags  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  constituting  (so  Col.  C.  H.  Smith,, 
in  Kitto)  not  quite  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
(Adder  ;  Asp  ;  Viper) — and  the  colubrine,  embracing 
those  destitute  of  this  apparatus,  but  not  therefore 
always  innocuous. — Much  has  been  written  on  the 
question  of  the  "  fiery  serpents  "  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  8 
and  Deut.  viii.  15,  with  which  it  is  usual  erroneously 
(so  Mr.  Houghton)  to  identify  the  "  fiery  flying  ser- 
pent" of  Is.  xxx  6,  and  xiv.  29.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  refer  the  venomous  snakes  in  question  to 
the  kind  of  which  Niebuhr  speaks,  and  which  the 
Arabs  at  Basra  denominate  Heic  svrsiirie,  or  Heie 
thidre,  "  flying  serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name 
from  their  habit  of  "  springing "  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  date-trees  they  inhabit.  The  species 
of  poisonous  snake  which  destroyed  the  Israelites 
in  the  Arabian  desert  may  have  been  the  Cerastn, 
or  the  Naia  Haje,  or  any  other  venomous  species 
frequenting  Arabia.  (Adder  ;  Asp.)  Mr.  Houghton 
supposes  that  some  kind  of  flying  lizard  {.Draco,  Bra- 
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eocelfa,  or  Draeunettlus),  of  formidable  appearance, 
though  harmless,  may  have  been  as  terrible  to  the 
Hebrews  as  a  venomous  snake,  and  may  thus  denote 
the  "  fiery  flying  serpent "  of  Isaiah  (1.  c.),  which  he 
says  can  have  no  existence  in  nature.  Mr.  Gosse 
(in  Fairbaim)  would  refer  the  "  fiery  flying  serpent " 
to  the  poisonous  Egyptian  cobra  (Kaia  Haje  ;  Asp), 
which,  when  excited,  erects  its  head  and  fore  parts 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  four  feet  or  more, 
raises  and  brings  forward  its  anterior  ribs  so  as  to 
stretch  the  skin  of  that  part  into  a  broad  and  thin 
flattened  disk,  and  sways  its  head  and  disk  gently 
from  side  to  side  with  a  motion  like  a  hovering  bird, 
till  suddenly  it  strikes  its  victim.  Monstrous  forms 
of  snakes  with  birds'  wings  occur  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures.     Serpent,  Brazen. 

Ser'pent,  Brazen.  When  the  murmuring  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  were  bitten  by  the  "  fiery  ser- 
pents "  (Serpent),  and  many  died  in  consequence, 
Moses  was  directed  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass,  and 
put  it  on  a  pole,  that  the  bitten  Israelites  might  look 
upon  it  and  live  (Num.  xxi,  5-9).  The  scene  of  the 
history,  determined  by  a  comparison  of  Num.  xxi. 
3,  and  xxxiii.  42,  must  have  been  either  Zalmoxah 
or  PcxoN.  I.  The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this 
place,  be  taken  for  granted.  (Inspiration;  Mir- 
acles ;  Pentatecch.)  To  most  of  the  Israelites  it 
must  have  seemed  as  strange  then  as  it  did  after- 
ward to  the  later  Rabbis,  that  any  such  symbol 
should  be  employed.  The  Second  Commandment 
appeared  to  forbid  the  Ukeness  of  any  living  thing. 
The  golden  calf  had  been  destroyed  as  an  abomina- 
tion. What  reason  was  there  for  the  diflference? 
In  part,  of  course,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Sec- 
ond Commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  fonns 
as  such,  but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to 
worship;  but  the  question  still  remains,  why  was 
t/iis  form  chosen  ?  It  is  hardly  enough  to  say,  with 
Jewish  commentators,  that  ani/  outward  means 
might  have  been  chosen,  or,  with  most  Christian 
interpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  type  of 
Christ.  (Salvation.)  If  the  words  of  our  Lord 
in  Jn.  iii.  14,  15,  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  type, 
there  must  yet  have  been  another  meaning  for  the 
symbol.  Two  views  have  been  held.  One,  main- 
taining that  the  serpent  was  the  representative  of 
evil,  claims  that  to  present  the  serpent-form  as  de- 
prived of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the  trophy 
of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil,  physical  and 
spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus  help  to 
strengthen  the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  a 
victory  over  both.  To  some  writers  (Ewald,  Patrick, 
Jackson,  Vitringa,  &c.)  this  has  commended  itself 
as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  view.  Others, 
again,  have  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
look  to  Epypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and  they 
find  there  tliat  it  was  worshipped  as  a  good  deity, 
the  symbol  of  health  and  life.  Contrasted  as  these 
views  appear,  they  have,  it  is  believed,  a  point  of 
contact  (so  Prof  Plumptre,  original  author  of  this 
article).  The  idea  primarily  connected  with  the 
serpent  in  the  history  of  the  Fall,  as  throughout  the 
proverbial  language  of  Scripture,  is  that  of  wisdom 
(Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Mat.  x.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom, 
apart  from  obedience  to  a  divine  order,  allying  it- 
self to  man's  lower  nature,  passes  into  cunning. 
Man's  nature  is  envenomed  and  degraded  by  it.  But 
wisdom,  the  self-same  power  of  understanding,  yield- 
ing to  the  divine  law,  is  the  source  of  all  healing 
and  restoring  influences,  and  the  serpent-form  thus 
becomes  a  symbol  of  deliverance  and  health.     The 


Israelites  were  taught  that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in 
proportion  as  they  ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebel- 
lious.— II.  The  brazen  serpent  next  appears  as  an 
object  of  worship.  Hezekiah's  zeal  leads  him  to 
destroy  it.  (Nehcshian.)  We  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture when  the  worship  began,  or  what  was  its  local- 
ity. All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  it  re- 
ceived a  new  development.  The  church  of  St  Am- 
brose, at  Milan,  has  boasted  for  nearly  nine  cen- 
turies of  possessing  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses 
set  up  in  the  wilderness. — III.  When  the  material 
symbol  had  perished,  its  history  began  to  suggest 
deeper  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  writer 
ot  the  Book  of  Wisdom  sees  in  it  "  a  sign  of  salva- 
tion ; "  "  he  that  turned  himself  toward  it  was  not 
saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  Thee  that  art 
the  Saviour  of  all  "  (Wis.  xvi.  6,  7).  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xxi.  8 :  "He  shall  be 
healed  if  be  direct  his  heart  unto  the  Name  of  the 
Word  of  the  Lord."  Philo,  with  his  characteristic 
taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical  interpretation,  repre- 
sents the  history  as  a  parable  of  man's  victory  over 
his  lower  sensuous  nature.  The  facts  just  stated 
may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of  the  words 
of  Jn.  iii.  14,  15. — IV,  A  full  discussion  of  the 
typical  meaning  here  unfolded  belongs  to  Exegesis 
rather  than  to  a  Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to 
note  here  that  which  connects  itself  with  facts  or 
theories  already  mentioned.  On  the  one  side,  the 
typical  interpretation  has  been  extended  to  all  the 
details — that  the  pole  was  like  the  cross  in  form,  the 
serpent  was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed,  and 
represented  His  being  made  sin  for  us,  &c.  On  the 
other,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  serpent  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  remains  still,  exclusively  the 
symbol  of  evil ;  that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of 
Man  answered  to  that  of  the  serpent,  because  on 
the  cross  the  victory  over  the  serpent  was  accom- 
plished. In  the  spiritual  as  in  the  historical  inter- 
pretation, both  theories  may  have  an  element  of 
truth.  Faith  ;  Medicine  ;  Old  Testament,  B  ; 
Poison  ;  Saviour. 

Ser'pent-cbam'iiigt  There  can  be  no  questiOB 
at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  exerci«ed  by  certain  people 
in  the  East  over  poisonous  serpents.    The  art  is 
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distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  (Serpent.)  The 
usual  species  operated  upon,  both  in  Africa  and  in 
India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  (A am  tripudians,  and 
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Naia  Haje)  and  the  homed  Cerastes.  (Adder  ;  Asp.) 
That  the  charmers  frequently,  and  perliaps  generally, 
extract  the  poisoa-fangs  before  the  snakes  are  sub- 
jected to  their  skill,  there  is  much  probability  for 
believing  ;  but  that  this  operation  is  not  always 
attended  to  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Bruce 
and  numerous  other  writers.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  practice  of  taking  out  or  breaking  off  the 
poison-fangs  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iviii.  6,  "  Break 
their  teeth,  0  God,  in  their  mouth."  The  serpent- 
charmer's  usual  instrument  is  a  flute.  Those  who 
professed  the  art  of  taming  serpents  were  called  by 
the  Hebrews  mSnahashim  or  meuachashim,  while 
the  art  itself  was  called  lahash  or  lachash  (Jer.  viii. 
17  ;  Eccl.  X.  11) ;  but  these  terms  were  not  always 
used  in  this  restricted  sense.  Divination  8;  En- 
chantments 3. 

Se'rug  (Hcb.  shoot^  branch,  Ges.),  inN.  T.  Saruch  ; 
a  PATRIARCH,  son  of  Reu,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as 
230  years  (Gen.  xi.  20-23) ;  30  years  before  he  begat 
Naho.^  1,  and  200  years  afterward.  (Chronology.) 
Bochart  conjectures  that  the  town  of  Seruj,  a  day's 
journey  from  Charrao  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named 
from  this  patriarch.  Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to 
him  the  deification  of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Epiphanius  states  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry 
took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  confined  to  pictures. 

*Ser'Tant  (fr.  L.)  =  "one  who  serves  or  does 
services,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily''  (Webster's 
Diet).  This  word  is  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1. 
Heb.  enosh  once  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  7,  Heb.  8),  usually 
and  literally  "  man." — 2.  Heb.  na'ar  (Num.  xxii.  22  ; 
Judg.  vii.  10,  11,  xix.  3,  9,  11,  13;  Ru.  ii.  5,  6;  1 
Sam.  ii.  13,  15,  ix.  3,  5,  7,  8,  10,  22,  27,  x.  14,  xvi. 
18,  xxi.  2  [Heb.  3],  xxv.  19;  2  Sam.  ix.  9,  xiii.  17, 
28,  29,  xvi.  1,  xix.  17  [Heb.  18] ;  IK.  xviii.  43,  xix. 
8;  2  K.  iv.  12,  24,  25,  38,  v.  20,  23,  vi,  15,  viii.  4, 
xix.  6;  Neh.  iv.  16,  22,  23  [Heb.  10,  16,  17],  v.  10, 
15,  16,  vi.  5,  xiii.  19;  Esth.  ii.  2,  vi.  3,  5 ;  Job  i.  15 
-17;  Is.  xxxvii.  6),  once  literally  "  boy "  (Gen.  xxv. 
27),  often  "  lad"  (xxi.  12  ff.,  xxii.  5,  12,  &c.),  "  young 
man"  (xiv.  24,  xviii.  7,  xxii.  3,  5,  19,  &c.),  "child" 
(Judg.  xiii.  5  ff. ;  1  Sam.  i.  22  ff.,  &c.),  "babe"  (Ex. 
ii.  6),  &c. — 3.  Heb.  participle  mSxh&reth  (fr.  shdralh 
■  =  to  wait  on,  serve,  minister,  A.  V.,  Ges.,  &c.)  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  11;  Num.  xii.  28;  2  Sam.  xiii.  17,  18;  2  K. 
vi.  15;  Prov.  xxix.  12),  once  translated  "servitor" 
(2  K.  iv.  43),  usually  and  properly  "minister."— 4. 
Heb.  ^ebed,  found  in  the  0.  T.  about  800  times,  and 
usually  rendered  "servant"  (Gen.  ix.  25-27,  xiv.  15, 
&c.),  sometimes  "man-servant"  (xii.  16,  xx.  14,  &c.), 
"  bondman  "  (xliii.  18,  xliv.  9,  33,  &c.),  &c.  The  kin- 
dred Heb.  verb  ^dbad  (=  to  labor,  till,  work,  serve,  &c., 
A.V,,  Ges.,  &c.)(l  Chr.  xix.  9),  or  its  participle  'diei 
(Gen.  xlix.  15;  2  K.  x.  19,  &c.),  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated "  servant."  The  Chal.  'a6ei  in  Ezr.  iv.  11,  v. 
11,  &c.  =  Heb.  ^ebed.  Both  the  verb  an  1  noun  are  ap- 
plied to  those  who  have  been  bought  with  money  or 
are  slaves,  to  common  soldiers  and  court-officers  who 
are  styled  "  servants  "  of  their  chief,  to  tributary 
nations,  to  worshippers  or  ministers  of  God,  &c. — 5. 
Heb.  suchir  (in  part,),  translated  "hired  servant" 
(Ex.  xi.  45  ;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40,  50,  53 ;  Dent. 
XV.  18,  xxiv.  14),  also  translated  "  hireling "  (Job 
vii.  1,  2,  &c.),  &c.— 6.  Gr.  diakonos  (Mat.  xxii.  13, 
xxiii.  11;  Mk.  ix.  35;  Jn.  ii.  5,  9,  xii.  26;  Rom. 
xvi.  1),  also  translated  "  xlinister  "  and  "  deacon." 
(Deaconess.) — 7.  Gr.  doidox,  occurring  in  N.  T.  near- 
ly 150  times,  and  usually  translated  "  servant"  (Mat. 
viii.  9,  X.  24,  25,  &c.),  sometimes  "bond  "(1  Cor.  xii. 
13 ;  Gal.  iii.  28,  &c.),  =  a  bondman,  slave,  servant. 


properly  by  birth,  but  is  applied  (so  Rbn.  iV.  T.  Lex.) 
to  both  involuntary  and  voluntary  service,  denoting 
court-officers  and  worshippers  or  ministers  of  God 
as  well  as  slaves,  and  in  LXX.  =  No.  4.  Of  kin- 
dred words,  the  plural  adjective  doula  is  twice  used 
(Rom.  vi,  19  only,  A.  V.  "servants");  the  verb 
doiUod  is  translated  "to  become  servant"  (vi.  18, 
22),  "  to  make  servant"  (1  Cor.  ix.  19),  "to  bring 
into  bondage"  (Acts  vii.  6;  2  Pet.  ii.  19),  "to  be 
under  bondage"  (1  Cor.  vii.  15),  "in  bondage" 
(Gal.  iv.  3),  and  in  a  passive  participle  is  translated 
"given,"  i.  e.  enslaved  (Tit.  ii.  3);  the  verb  douleud 
is  ordinarily  translated  "  to  serve  "  (Mat.  vi.  24  twice ; 
Lk.  XV.  29,  &c.),  sometimes  "to  be  in  bondage"  (Jn. 
viii.  33  ;  Acts  vii.  7 ;  Gal.  iv.  9),  and  "  to  do  service" 
(iv,  8,  25  ;  Eph.  vi.  7  ;  1  Tim.  vi,  2) ;  douleia  uni- 
formly =  "  bondage  "  (Rom,  viii.  15,  21 ;  Gal.  iv.  24, 
V.  1 ;  Heb.  ii.  15) ;  doule  =  "  handmaid  "  (Lk.  i.  38) 
or  "handmaiden"  (48;  Acts  ii,  18);  and  the  com- 
pound verb  douligdgeo  =  "  to  bring  into  subjection  " 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27  only). — 8.  Gr.  iherapon  =  an  attend- 
ant or  minister  of  God.  viz.  Moses  (Heb.  iii.  5  only). 
— 9.  Gr.  oiketes  =  a  hoicsecompanion,  domestic,  Rbn. 
K  T.  Lex.  (Lk.  xvi.  13 ;  Rom.  xiv.  4 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18), 
once  "  household  servant "  (Acts  x.  7).  Both  No.  9 
and  8  in  LXX.  are  used  for  No.  4. — 10.  Gr.  pais 
(Mat.  viii.  6,  8,  13,  xii.  18,  xiv.  2;  Lk.  i.  54,  69,  vii. 
7,  XV.  26 ;  Acts  iv.  25),  also  translated  "  man-ser- 
vant" (Lk.  xii.  45),  often  literally  "child"  (Mat.  ii. 

16,  xvii.  18,  xxi.  15 ;  Lk.  ii,  43,  ix.  42 ;  Acts  iv.  27, 
30),  also  "  voung  man  "  (xx,  12),  "  son"  (Jn,iv,  51 ; 
Acts  iii.  13,  26),  "maiden"  (Lk.  viii.  51),  "maid" 
(54) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  2  and  4.— 11.  Gr.  huperetes (hint. 
xxvi,  58 ;  Mk.  xiv.  54,  65  ;  Jn.  xviii,  36),  also  trans- 
lated "  OFFICER  "  and  "  minister."  The  kindred  verb 
hupSreted  is  translated  "to  serve"  (Acts  xiii.  36), 
"to  minister"  (xx.  34,  xxiv.  23). — 12.  Gr.  misthios 
(in  part),  translated  "hired  servant"  (Lk.  xv.  17, 19 
only) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  5, — 13.  Gr,  misthoios  (in 
part),  translated  "  hired  servant "  in  Mk,  i.  20,  and 
"hireling"  in  Jn.  x.  12, 13  twice;  in  LXX.  =  No.  5. 
Lord  ;  Slave. 

*  Ser'vi-tor  =  a  servant  or  attendant  (2  K.  iv. 
43).     Minister. 

Se'sis  (Gr.)  =  Shashai  (1  Esd.  ix.  84), 

Ses'thel  (Gr,)  =  Bezaleel  of  the  sons  of  Pahath- 
moab  (1  Esd,  ix,  31), 

Seth  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Sheth;  see  below)  (Gen,  iv, 
25,  26,  V,  3-8  ;  Lk,  iii,  38),  the  third  son  of  Adam  ; 
father  of  Enos,  and  ancestor  of  Noah;  =  Sheth. 
The  signification  of  his  name  is  "  appointed  "  or 
"  put "  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel ;  but 
Ewald  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he 
prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text.  viz.  "  seedling,"  or 
"germ."  In  the  fourth  century  there  existed  in 
Egypt  a  sect  calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  re- 
garded Seth  as  a  divine  effluence  or  virtue,  and  are 
classed  by  Neander  among  those  Gnostic  sects  which, 
in  opposing  Judaism,  approximated  to  paganism. 
Giant  2 ;  Patriarch. 

Se'thnr  (Heb.  hidden,  Ges.),  thy  Asherite  spy,  son 
of  Michael  (Num.  xiii,  13), 

*  Settle  [-tl]  ( =  a  part  settled  or  sunk  lower),  the 
A.V.  translation  of  Heb.  ^azdrdh  (Ez.  xliii.  14  thrice, 

17,  20,  xiv.  19),  elsewhere  translated  (by  A.  V.,  Ge- 
scnius,  Fiirst)  "  court  "  sc.  of  the  Temple  (2  Clir.  iv. 
9  twice,  vi.  13).  In  the  passages  from  Ezekiel,  G;'se- 
nius  explains  the  Hebrew  woid  as  =  a  ledge  around 
the  altar,  formed  by  drawing  in  or  diminishing  the 
part  above,  an  offset,  terrace  ;  Fiirst  regards  it  ns 
metaphorically  ■—  a  ledge  or  border  of  the  altar,  and 
Fairbaim  {on  Ez.)  also  translates  ledge. 
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Set'en  (Eeb.  sheba' ;  Gr.  hepta\  in  the  sacred  lit- 
erature of  the  Hebrews,  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
repreMiitative  symbolic  number — the  keystODC  on 
which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends.  The 
views  of  Biblical  critics  as  to  the  origin  of  this  sym- 
bolism may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  according 
as  the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoretical  specu- 
lations as  to  the  internal  properties  of  the  number 
itself,  ur  to  external  associations  of  a  physical  or 
historical  character.  According  to  the  former  .view 
(Biihr,  &c.),  the  symbolism  of  tJie  number  seven 
would  be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its  com- 
ponent elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which  = 
Divinity,  and  the  second  =  Humanity,  whence  seven 
=  Divinity  +  Humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
unity  between  God  and  Man,  as  eflPected  by  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and  revelation. 
This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  ingenuity,  and  its 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  foundation  for  it  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  original  au- 
thor of  this  article).  The  second  class  of  opinions 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to  ex- 
ternal associations,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
sorts,  according  as  the  symbolism  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  observation  of  purely  physi- 
cal phenomena,  or  in  the  peculiar  religious  enact- 
ments of  Mosaism.  The  influence  of  the  number 
seven  was  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrews ;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the  an- 
cient Indians,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  probably  among  all  nations  where 
the  WEEK  of  seven  days  was  established,  as  in  China, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  The  wide  range  of  the  word 
scvev  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and  significant 
fact :  it  is  the  only  numeral,  except "  six,"  which  the 
Shemitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
European.  In  the  countries  above  enumerated,  the 
institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical  number  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
or  to  tlie  supposed  number  of  the  planets.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Hebrew  view  consists  in  the  special 
dignity  of  the  aevenlh,  and  not  simply  in  that  of 
tn-en.  We  cannot  trace  back  the  peculiar  associa- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  farther  than  to  the  point  when 
the  seventh  day  was  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of 
religious  rest.  Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our 
starting-point,  the  first  idea  associated  with  seven 
would  be  that  of  religious  periodiciti/.  The  Sabbath, 
being  the  seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of 
seven  as  the  coefficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment 
of  all  sacred  periods.  (Festivals  ;  Jubilee  ;  Sab- 
batical Year,  &c.)  From  the  idea  of  periodicity, 
it  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  duration  or  repe- 
tition of  religious  proceedings ;  and  thus  seven  days 
were  appointed  as  the  length  of  the  Feasts  of  Pass- 
over and  Tabernacles ;  seven  days  for  the  ceremo- 
nies for  the  consecration  of  priests,  &c. ;  seven  things 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (oxen,  sheep,  gonts,  pigeons, 
wheat,  oil,  wine) ;  seven  victims  to  be  offered  on  any 
special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num.  xxiii. 
1 ),  and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the 
notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  Hebrew  term 
(?(j*Aia')  signifying  to  nwear,  literally  meaning  to  do 
»evcn  times  (Gen.  xxi.  28).  The  number  seven,  hav- 
ing thus  been  impressed  with  the  seal  of  eanc'ity  as 
the  symbol  of  nil  connected  with  the  Divinity,  was 
adopted  generally  as  a  iryc/tW number,  with  the  sub- 
ordinate notions  of  perfection  or  completeness  (iv. 
15;  Lev.  xxvi.  18,  28;  Ps.  Ixxix.  12;  Trov.  vi.  81; 
Hat.  xvlii.  21).  It  is  mentioned  in  numerous  pas- 
pages  (e.  g.  Job  V.  19;  Jer.  xv.  9  ;  Mat.  xil.  45)  m  a 
sense  anhlogous  to  that  of  a  "  round  cumber,"  but 


with  the  additional  idea  of  sufficiency  and  complete- 
ness (see  also  Gen.  xli.  2-7 ;  Josh.  vi.  4 ;  2  K.  v. 
10;  Number  ;  Seven,  the,  &c.).  The  foregoing  ap- 
plications of  the  number  seven  become  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  in  connection  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  some  of  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  particularly  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  have  but 
to  run  over  the  chief  subjects  of  that  book  (the 
seven  churches,  seals,  trumpets,  vials,  angels,  spirits 
before  the  throne,  &c.),  to  see  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding whether  the  number  is  to  be  accepted  in 
a  literal  or  metaphorical  sense — ^in  other  words, 
whether  it  represents  a  number  or  a  quality.  The 
decision  of  this  question  affects  not  only  the  number 
seven,  but  also  the  number  which  stands  in  antago- 
nism to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears 
under  the  form  of  forty-two  months  =  3^  years 
(Rev.  xiii.  5),  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  also  = 
8^  years  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time  =  3^  years  (xii.  14).  If  seven  express 
the  notion  of  completeness,  then  half-seven  =  incom- 
pleteness and  the  secondary  ideas  of  suffering  and 
disaster:  if  the  one  represent  divine  agency,  the 
other  may  represent  human  agency.  Old  Testa- 
ment, B ;  Prophet. 

*S*v'eii,  the  (Acts  xxi.  8,  compare  vi.  3  ff.),  com- 
monly regarded  as  deacons  of  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  as  appointed  to  an  office  out  of  which  grew 

that  of  DEACON. 

*  SeT'm  Stars,  the  =  the  Pleiades. 

*  Se-Te'neh  (Heb.)  =  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10  marg.). 
*ScT'en-ty,  the>     l.  The  seventy  disciples  sent 

by  our  Lord  into  the  places  which  He  was  about  to 
visit  (Lk.  X.  17,  comp.  1). — 2.  The  phrase  is  also 
used  (not  in  the  Scriptures)  to  denote  the  translators 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  0.  T.,  or  the  Sep- 
tuagint  itself. 

*  Sex-ta'li-BS  (L. ;  Gr.  xestis)  =  (so  Rbn.  A'.  T. 
Lex.)  nearly  one  pint  English  (Mk.  vii.  4  margin). 
Pot  12 ;  Weights  and  Measures. 

Sha-al-ab'bin  (Beb.)  =  Shaalbim,  a  town  of  Dan, 
named  between  Ir-shemesh  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  xix. 
42). 

Sba-albim  (Heb.  city  of  foxes,  Gcs.),  one  of  the 
towns  held  by  the  original  inhabitanta  of  Canaan 
after  the  general  conquest  (Judg.  i.  36) ;  mentioned 
with  Aijalon  again  in  Josh.  xix.  42  ("  Shaalabbin  "), 
and  with  Beth-shemesh  both  there  and  in  1  K.  iv.  9, 
in  the  last  passage  as  making  up  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  ;  site  unknown.  Shaalbositk. 

Sha-al'bon-lte  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below),  the.  Eliahba 
the  Shaalbonite  was  one  of  David's  thirty-seven 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  38).  He  was 
tlie  native  of  a  place  named  ShaaJbon,  unmentioned 
elsewhere,  unless  =  Shaalbim  or  Shaalabbin. 

Sha'aph  (Heb.  division,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Jahdai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  47).— 8.  Son  of  Caleb  1  by  his  concubine 
kaachah  (ii  49). 

Sba*a>ra'lBi  (fr.  Heb.  dual  =  tvo  pates,  Ges.),  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  86,  A.V.  incorrectly  "  Slw- 
raim  "),  mentioned  again  in  the  account  of  the  lOUt 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  82); 
probably  somewhere  W.  of  Shutceik(h  (Socoh  1),  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  they  subside 
into  the  great  plain.  We  find  the  name  in  a  list  ol" 
the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  81),  occupying  tlie 
same  place  with  SnAnrHES  and  Shilhim,  in  the  coi- 
r.  spotidlng  lists  of  Joshua.  It  is  impossible  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  that  the  same  Shaaraim  can  be  intended,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  a  mere  comiptiou  of  one  of  the 
other  two  names. 

Sha-aeh'gaz  (Heb.  fr.  Pera.  =  brautfi  srrvaut  [so 
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fiohlen]  ?  Ges.),  the  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Ahas- 
aerus  who  had  the  custody  of  the  women  in  the  sec- 
god  house  (Esth.  ii.  14).     HEaAi. 

Shib'fee-thai,  or  Shab-betb'a-1  (Heb.  sabbath-bom, 

j8.).  1,  A  Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  investiga- 
^g  the  marriages  with  foreigners  (Ezr.  x.  15) ;  appar- 
ently the  same  who  with  Jeshua  and  others  in- 
itructed  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
Nell.  viii.  7). — 8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
ir  the  return  from  Babylon  (xL  16);  possibly  = 
Iffo.  1. 

Sha-ehi'a  [-ki-]  (fr.  Heb.  shdchSydh  =  accusation, 

5S.  Many  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions  have  Shdbe- 
<^dh,  Ges.,  which  would  become  Shabiah  according 

the  analogy  of  the  A.  V.),  a  son  of  Shaharaim  by 

18  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  10). 

Sbad  dai,  or  Shad'da-i  (Heb.  shadday  =  the  At- 

'  <hty,  Ges.),  an  ancient  name  of  God,  rendered 
LMiGHTY  "  everywhere  in  tl)e  A.  V.  In  all  pas- 
sages of  Genesis,  except  xlix.  25,  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and 
.1  Ez.  x.  5,  it  is  found  in  connection  withe/,  "God," 
El-Shaddai  being  there  rendered  "  God  Almighty," 
nr  "  the  Almighty  God."  It  occurs  six  times  in 
Genesis  (xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11,  xliii.  14,  xlviii. 
iJ,  xlix.  25),  once  in  Exodus  (vi,  3),  twice  in  Num- 
bers (xxiv.  4,  16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  20,  21),  thirty- 
one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii.  14 
[Heb.  15],  xci.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice  in 
Ezekiel  (i.  24,  x.  25),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  15).  In 
Genesis  and  Exodus  it  is  found  in  what  are  called 
the  Elohistic  portions  of  those  books  (Pen'tatehch), 
in  Numbers  in  the  Jehovistic  portion,  and  through- 
out Job  the  name  S^.addai  stands  in  parallelism  with 
Elohim,  and  never  with  Jkhovah. 

*  Sliad'owi  Cloud  ;  Darkness  ;  Death  ;  Old  Tes- 
tament, B ;  Prophet, 

Sha'drach  [-drak]  (fr,  Pers.  =  rejoicing  in  the 
wa^j  [so  Bohlen],  or  roi/at  [so  Benfey]  ?  Ges.),  the 
Chaldee  name  of  Haxaniah  7,  the  chief  of  the  "  three 
holy  children,"  who  were  cast  into  the  burning  fiery 
i'arnace,  and  miraculously  preserved  (Dan,  i,-ili.), 
Meshach  ;  Daniel,  Apocrtphal  Additions  to,  1,  a.) 
After  their  deliverance  from  the  furnace,  we  hear 
no  more  of  Sbadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  in 
the  0.  T. ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  only 
in  the  pointed  allusion  to  them  as  having  "  through 
faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire  "  (Heb,  xi.  33, 
34).  But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in 
the  Books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  martyrs  of  the 
Maccabean  period  seem  to  have  been  much  encour- 
aged by  their  example  (1  Mc.  ii.  59,  60 ;  3  Mc.  vi. 
6;  4  Mc.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21,  xviii.  12), 

Sha'ge  (Heb,  ernng,  Ges,),  father  of  Jonathan  the 
Hararite,  on?  of  David's  "  valiant  men  "  (1  Chr,  xi. 
34).    Shammah  5. 

Sha-ha-ra'lm  (fr,  Heb.  =  the  two  dawns,  Ges.),  a 
Benjaraite  whose  history  and  descent  are  alike  ob- 
scure in  the  present  text  (1  Chr,  viii,  8).  It  has 
been  proposed  to  remove  the  full  stop  from  the  end 
of  verse  7,  and  read  on  thus :  "  and  [Gera]  begat 
L'zza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shaharaim  he  begat  in  the 
field  of  Moab,"  &c.  He  had  three  wives  and  nine 
children. 

Sha-haz'i-mab  (fr.  Heb,  =  heights,  Ges.),  a  city  of 
Issachar,  apparently  between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  xix.  22  only), 

I  Sha'lein  (lleb.  mAo/c.  «o«?Kf,  «a/i=^,  Ges.).  Mr.  Grove 
sbelieves  that  this  word  in  Gen.xxxiii.  18  should  not 
[be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence 
ishould  be  rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of 
TOHECHEM,"  though  he  considers  it  remarkable  that 
|there  should  be  a  modem  village  named  Salim  in  a 
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position  to  a  certain  degree  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  narrative  when  so  interpreted  : — 
viz.  three  miles  E.  of  Ndbliis  (the  ancient  Shechem), 
and  therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
where  verse  17  leaves  Jacob  settled.  But  he  ad- 
duces several  considerations  which  weigh  very  much 
against  this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence. 
(1.)  If  Shalem  was  the  city  in  front  of  which  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of 
the  events  of  chapter  xxxiv, ;  and  Jacob's  well  and 
Joseph's  tomb  must  be  removed  from  the  situation 
in  which  tradition  has  so  appropriately  placed  them 
to  some  spot  further  E.  and  nearer  to  Salim.  (2. ) 
Though  E.  of  Ndblus,  Salim  does  not  appear  to  lie 
near  any  actual  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  Valley.  (3.)  With  the  exception  of 
the  LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  among  the 
ancients,  and  Luther's  and  the  A.  V.  among  the 
modems,  the  unanimous  voice  of  translators  and 
scholars  is  in  favor  of  treating  shdlim  as  a  mere 
appellative.  Salim  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  traveller, 

Sha'lim  (fr.  Heb.  =  foxes^  region,  Ges. ;  see  be- 
low), the  Land  of ;  a  district  through  which  Saul 
passed  on  his  journey  in  quest  of  his  father's  asses 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4  only).  The  name  in  the  original, 
properly  Shd'alim,  had  no  connection  with  Shalem, 
or  with  the  modern  Salim,  E.  of  Ndblus.  Mr,  Grove 
conjectures  that  the  district  may  =  the  "  land  of 
Shual." 

Sbal'i-staa  (fr,  Heb.  =  triad,  Ges.),  the  Land  of  J  one 
of  the  districts  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search  of 
the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only).  It  apparently 
lay  between  "  Mount  Ephraim  "  and  the  "  land  of 
Shalim,"  a  specification  which  with  all  its  evident 
preciseness  is  irrecognizable.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  placing  Shalisha  with  some  at  Saris  or 
Khirbet  Sdris,  a  village  a  few  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem. 
If  the  land  of  Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impos- 
sibly did,  the  place  called  Baal  shalisha  (2  K.  iv. 
42),  then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route  would 
be  changed  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Shal'lc-Cheth  [-keth]  (Heb,  a  casting-down,  or  fell- 
ing, Ges.),  the  Gate  |  one  of  the  gates  of  the  "  house 
of  Jehovah,"  whether  by  that  be  intended  the  sa- 
cred tent  of  David  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Chr. 
xxvi,  16).  It  was  the  gate  "  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent,"  and  is  identified  by  Mr.  Grove  with  the  Bab 
Silsileh,  or  Sinsleh,  which  enters  the  western  wall 
of  the  Haram,  about  600  feet  from  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  Haram  wall. 

Shal'lnm  (Heb.  retribution,  Ges.).  !•  Fifteenth 
king  of  Israel,  and  son  of  Jabesh,  conspired  against 
Zachariah  1,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  killed  him, 
brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to  a  close  (Israel, 
Kingdom  of),  and  was  made  king,  but  after  reigning  in 
Samaria  for  a  month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned 
and  killed  by  Mexahem  (2  K.  xv.  10-15).— 8.  Hus- 
band (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K,)  of 
HuLDAH  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv, 
22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  He  appears  to  have 
been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the  Temple. 
— 3t  A  descendant  of  Sheshax  (1  Chr,  ii.  40,  41). 
— 4t  Son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah ;  known  as  Je- 
noAHAZ  (iii.  15;  Jer.  xxii.  11).— 5.  Son  of  Shaul 
the  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25).— 6,  A  high-priest, 
son  of  Zadok  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (vi.  12,  13;  Ezr. 
vii.  2) ;  =  Meshcllam  7.-7.  A  son  of  Naphtali 
(1  Chr.  vii,  18). — 8.  Chief  of  a  family  of  porters  or 
gatekeepers  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Temple  (ix. 
17).  His  descendants  were  among  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabei  (Ezr.  ii,  42 ;  Neb.  vii,  45). 
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—9.  Son  of  Kore,  a  Korabite  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31) ; 
probably  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey)  =  Mesheleuiaii 
and  Shelemiah  6. — 10.  Father  of  Jehizkiah,  an 
Ephraimite  (2  Chr.  ixviii.  12).^11,  One  of  the  por- 
ters of  the  Temple  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  24).— 18,  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  husband 
of  a  foreign  wife  (x.  42). — 13.  Son  of  Halohesh  and 
ruler  of  a  district  (Part)  of  Jerusalem.  He  and 
his  daughters  helped  to  repair  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  12). 
—14.  Uncle  of  Jeremiah  and  father  of  Uanameel 
(Jer.  xxxii.  7) ;  perhaps  =  l\o.  2  (so  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey). — 15.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah  19 
(Jer.  XXXV.  4) ;  perhaps  =  No.  9. 

Shal'lnn  (Heb.  probably  =  Shallum,  Ges.),  son 
of  Col-hozeh,  and  ruler  of  a  district  ("  Part  ")  of 
Mizpah,  repaired  the  fountain-gate  and  the  wall  of 
the  pool  of  Siloah  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

ShaI'mai,  or  Shal'ina-l  (Heb.  rny  thanks,  Ges.),  an- 
cestor of  certain  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46,  "  Shamlai  "  margin ;  Neh.  vii. 
48,  Heb.  "  Salmai "). 

Shal'man  (Heb.)  =  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria 
(Hos.  X.  14). 

Shal-man-e'ser [zer]  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  reverential 
toward  fire?  Bohlen),  the  Assyrian  king  who  reigned 
immediately  before  Sargox,  and  probably  imme- 
diately after  Tiglath-pileser.  He  can  scarcely 
have  ascended  the  throne  earlier  than  b.  c.  7S0, 
and  possibly  not  till  a  few  years  later  (so  Eaw- 
linson).  Soon  after  his  accession  he  led  the  forces 
of  Assyria  into  Palestine,  where  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  had  revolted  against  his  authority  (2 
K.  xvii.  3).  Hoshea  submitted  and  consented  to 
pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually,  but  soon  after 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence.  In  b.  c.  723 
Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestme  for  the  second  time, 
and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege  to 
Samaria.  The  siege  lasted  to  the  third  year  (b.  c. 
721),  when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed  (2  K.  xvii. 
4-6,  xviii.  9-11).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalman- 
eser conducted  the  siege  to  its  close,  or  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken. 

Sha'ma  (Heb.  fiearing,  obedient,  Ges.),  one  of  Da- 
vid's "valiant  men;"  son  of  Hothan  of  Aroer  (1 
Chr.  xi.  44). 

Sham-a-ri'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Shemariah),  son  of  Re- 
hoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

*  Sham'ble^  [-biz],  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr. 
makellon  =  (so  Rbn.  A".  T.  Lrx.)  a  meat-market,  or 
place  for  the  sale  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  (1  Cor. 
X.  25).  Meats  might  first  be  offered  in  .«!acrifice  to 
idols,  and,  after  the  heathen  priest  and  altar  had 
received  their  shares,  might  then  be  taken  to  the 
market  to  be  sold.  A  Christian  might  buy  or  eat 
such  meats,  unless  informed  of  the  idolatrous  rela- 
tion, when  he  was  to  abstain  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Idolatry. 

Sha'med  (Heb.  in  some  MSS.,  =  extinction,  perse- 
cution, Ges. ;  but  most  read  Shamer  or  Shemer),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  the  Benjamite  "  who  built  O.no 
and  LoD,  with  the  towns  thereof"  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 

Slia  mer  (Heb.  kept,  preserved,  lees  of  wine,  Ges.). 
1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Ethan  (1  Chr.  vi. 
461 — i,  Shomer  1,  son  of  Heber,  an  Asherite  (vii. 
31). 

Shaa'gar  (Heb.  perhaps  =  Samoar  [see  Samoar- 
NEBo],  or  fr.  Ar.  =:  fieeing,  Fii.),  judge  of  Israel 
after  Ehcd,  and  before  Barak,  though  possibly  con- 
temporary with  the  latter,  since  he  seems  to  be 
spoken  of  in  Judg.  v.  6,  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael, 
if  the  reading  ia  correct    Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  con- 


jectures from  his  being  "  son  of  Anath  "  that  Sham- 
gar  may  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  since 
Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe.  In  the  days  of  Sham- 
gar,  Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed  condition,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  cowed  (Judg.  v.  6).  At  this 
conjuncture  Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliv- 
erer. With  no  arms  in  his  hand  but  an  ox-goad 
(iii.  31 ;  compare  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  des- 
perate assault  upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600 
of  them.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Deborah  and 
Barak  to  complete  the  deliverance. 

Sham'hntb  (Heb.  =  Shammah,  Ges.),  the  fifth  cap- 
tain for  the  fifth  month  in  David's  arrangement  of 
his  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8) ;  =  Shammoth. 

Sha'nir  (Heb.  a  thorn,  adamant,  A.  V.,  Ges.).  1. 
A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josli.  xv. 
48  only) ;  probably  eight  or  ten  miles  S.  of  Hebron, 
but  not  yet  discovered  (so  Mr.  Grove). — 2.  A  place 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and  burial-place 
of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x.  1,  2).  It  is  singular 
that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should  have 
taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of  his  own  tribe. 
Schwarz  would  identify  Shamir  with  Sdnur  (Bethc- 
LiA  ?) ;  Van  de  Velde  proposes  Khirbd  Sammer,  a 
ruined  site  ten  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Ndblus  (Shechem). 

Sba'mir  (see  above),  a  Kohathite,  son  of  Micab, 
or  Michah,  the  first-bom  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24), 

*  Sbam'lai  =  Shalmai  (Ezr.  ii.  46  margin). 

Sbam'ma  (Heb.  desolation,  Ges.),  an  Asherite  chief^ 
son  of  Zophar  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Sham'mah  (Heb.  astonishment,  desolation,  Ges.).  1, 
An  Edomite  "  duke,"  son  of  Reuel  the  son  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13, 17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  37).— 2.  Third  son  of 
Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9,  xvii. 
13);  =  SniMEA  4,  Shimeah  1,  and  Shimma. — 3.  One 
of  the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men.  He 
was  with  him  during  his  outlaw  life  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  and  signalized  himself  by  defending  a 
piece  of  ground  full  of  Icn tiles  against  the  Philis- 
tines on  one  of  their  marauding  incursions.  This 
achievement  gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  three 
heroes,  who,  on  another  occasion,  cut  their  way 
through  the  Philistine  garrison,  and  brought  David 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11- 
17).  Keil  and  Bertheau  suppose  that,  by  a  copyist's 
error,  several  verses  have  been  omitted  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  after  the  words  "  to 
battle,"  and  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  field 
of  "lentiles  "  in  2  Sam.,  and  of  "bariey"  in  1  Cltr., 
arose  from  a  transposition  in  the  letters  of  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  word.  Kennicott  proposes  in  both 
cases  to  read  "  barley."— 4.  "  The  Harodite,"  one 
of  David's  thirty  "  valiant  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25) ; 
called  "  Shammoth  the  Harodite  "  in  1  Chr.  xi.  27, 
and  (so  Mr.  Wright,  Gosenius,  &c.)  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  S 
"Shamhlth  the  Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintaimd 
the  true  reading  in  both  to  be  "  Shamhoth  the  Ha- 
rodite."—5.  In  the  list  of  David's  thirty  "  valiant 
men  "  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  we  find  "  Jonathan^ 
Shammah  the  Eararite ;  "  while  in  the  correspond- 
ing verse,  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it  is  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Shage  the  Hararite."  Combining  the  two,  Kenni- 
cott proposes  to  read  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Sham- 
ha,  the  Hararite,"  i.  e.  Jonathan  2. 

Sbammai,  or  Sham'na-i  (Heb.  dtsolaled.  On.). 
The  name  of  three  descendants  of  Judah.  1.  Son 
of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).— 2.  Son  of  Rekem  (ii. 
44^  45). — 3,  Brother  of  Miriam  and  Ishbah  the 
founder  of  Eshtemoa  (iv.  17). 

Sham'motb  (Heb.  rffao/a/ion*,  Ges.),  "  the  Haror- 
ite,"  one  of  David's  "valiant  men"  (1  Chr.  xi, 
27) ;  =  Shaiuiuah  4  and  Shamhcth. 
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Sham-ma'a  (Heb.  =  Shimea,  Ges.).  1.  The  Reu- 
ibenile  spy,  son  otZaccur  (Num.  xiii.  4).— 8.  Son  of 
(David,  by  Bath-sheba  (1  Chr.  xiv.  4);  =  Shammhah 
f»nd  Shimea  I. — 3.  A  Levite,  father  of  Abda  (Neh. 
xL  17);  =  Shemaiah  6. — 4i  The  representative  of 
I  the  priestly  family  of  Bilgah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days 
I  of  Joiakim  (xii.  18). 

Sham^ma'ah  (fr.  ilcb.)  =  Shammua  2  and  Shiuea 
1,  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  14). 

Shm'she-rai  (Heb.,   fr.   Shimshai  and    Shimri, 
fGes.),  a  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr. 
i  viii.  26). 
I      Sha'pham  (Heb.  cold,  or  bald,  shaven?  Ges.),  a 

Gadite  of  Bashan  (1  Clir.  v.  12). 
j  Sha'phan  (Heb.  =  coney,  A.  V.),  the  scribe  or 
secretary  of  King  Josiah  ;  son  of  Azaliah  (2  K. 
xxii.  3 ;  "2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8) ;  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K. 
xxii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  Elasab  (Jer.  xxix.  3), 
and  Gemariah  (xxxvi.  10-12);  and  grandfather  of 
Gedaliah  (xxxix.  14,  xl.  5,  9,  11,  sli.  2,  xliiL  6), 
Michaiah  (xxxvi.  11),  and  probably  of  Jaazaniah 
Ez.  viii.  11).  There  seems  (so  Mr.  Wright)  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  supposing  that  Shaphaii  the  father 
of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  were  different 
persons.  Shaphan  the  scribe  appears  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  governor  of  the  city  and  the  royal  re- 
t  corder,  with  whom  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hil- 
kiah  to  take  an  account  of  the  money  collected  by 
ihe  Levites  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay 
^the  workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  com 

,re  2  K.  xii.  10).  Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of 
iRnance.  On  this  occasion  Hilkiah  communicated 
bis  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Law,  which  he  had 
probably  found  while  making  preparations  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple.  (Pentateuch.)  Shaphan 
■  was  then  apparently  an  old  man,  for  his  son  Ahikam 
must  have  been  in  a  position  of  importance,  and  his 
grandson  Gedaliah  was  already  bom.  Shaphan 
probably  died  before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
dghteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Elishama  was 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Sha'phat  (Heb.  judge,  Ges.).  1.  The  Simeonite 
spy,  son  of  Hoii  (Num.  xiii.  5). — i.  Father  of  the 
prophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix.  16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11,  vi. 
31). — 3i  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). — ^4.  A  Gadite 
in  Bashan  (v.  12). — 5.  Son  of  Adlai,  and  keeper  of 
David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  (xxvii.  29). 

Sha'pber  (Heb.  pleasantness),  Moant  (Xum.  xxxiii. 
23),  the  name  of  a  desert-station  where  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  ;  supposed  by  Mr.  Rowlands  (in  Fbn.) 
to  be  at  Jebel  ^A  rdif,  a  conspicuous  conical  moun- 
tain in  the  desert  sixty  or  seventy  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Beer-sheba.     Wilderness  of  the  Wandering. 

Sba'rai,  or  Shar'a-i  (Heb.  Jehovah  frees  him  [so 
Sim.]  ?  Ges.),  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  Ezra's 
time,  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

Sha-raim  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Shaaraim  (Josh.  xv.  36 
only). 

Sha'rar  (Heb.  twist,  cord,  Ges.),  father  of  Ahiam 
the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33) ;  =  Sacar. 

Sha-re'zer  (fr.  Fers,  =  prince  of  fire,  Ges.),  a  son 
and  murderer  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37,  &c.). 
Adrammklech  2. 

Shar'on  [shair'on]  (Heb.  plain,  Ges.).  1.  A  dis- 
trict of  the  Holy  Land,  always  called  in  the  ori^nal 
"the  Sharon "'(1  Chr.  v.  16,  xxvii.  29;  Is.  xxxiii. 
9,  XXXV.  2,  Ixv.  10 ;  Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V. 
"Saron").  It  is  that  broad  ricli  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central  part 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the  re- 
gion extending  from  Cesarea  to  Joppa,     A  general 


sketch  of  the  district  is  given  under  Palestine,  II., 
§§  31  ff.  (Rose.)— 2.  The  "Sharon"  of  1  Chr.  v. 
16  is  distinguished  from  the  western  plain  by  not 
having  the  article.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the 
passage  itself  that  it  was  some  district  E.  of  Jordan, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The 
name  has  not  been  met  with  in  that  direction.  Dr. 
Stanley  suggests  that  Sharon  may  here  =  the  Mi- 
shor  =  Plain  4. 

Shar'OD-ite  [shair-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Shar- 
on), the ;  Shitrai,  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  herds 
pastured  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29)  is  the  only 
Sharonite  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Sha-rn'hen  (Heb.  pleasant  lodging  ?  Ges.),  a  town 
named  in  Josh.  xix.  6  only,  among  those  allotted 
within  Judah  to  Simeon ;  apparently  =  Siiilhim 
(xv.  32),  and  Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  Whether 
these  are  different  places,  or  different  names  of  the 
same  place,  or  mere  variations  of  copyists,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  now  to  determine.  Knobel  would 
identify  it  with  Tell  Shertah,  about  ten  miles  W. 
of  Beer-sheba,  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Sheri'ah,  a 
position  not  unsuitable.  Wilton  {The  Negeb)  and 
Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn,  under  "  South  Country  " ) 
would  identify  it  with  Khirbet  et-Serdm  (=  ruins  of 
Serdm),  an  ancient  site  in  Wadi^  cs-Serdm,  E.  of 
el-Aujeh  (Azem),  near  which  is  el-Birein  (  =  the 
'"ells),  a  fertile  spot  wiih  four  wells  of  good  water. 

Slia'shai,  or  Shash'a-i  (Heb.  whitish?  Ges.),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani  in  Ezra's  time,  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

Sha'shak  (Heb.  eagerness,  longing  [so  Sim.]  ?  Ges.), 
a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14,  25). 

Sba'al,  or  Sliaal  (Heb.  =  Saul).  1.  Son  of  Simeon 
by  a  Canaanitish  woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15; 
Num.  xxvi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Shaulites. — 2.  One  of  the  kings  of 
Edom  (i.  48,  49) ;  =  Saul  1. — 3.  A  Kohathite,  son 
of  Uzziah  (vi.  24). 

*  Sha'nl-ites,  or  Sbanl'ites,  the  =  the  descendants 
of  Shaul  1  (Num.  xxvi.  13). 

Sba'reh  (Heb.  a  plain,  Ges.),  tbe  Val'ley  of  (Heb. 
^emek  ;  see  Valley  1),  a  name  found  only  in  G«n. 
xiv.  17 — "the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's 
dale."  This  is  generally  identified  with  "  the  King's 
DALE  "  of  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  placed  by  Josephus  (vii. 

10,  §  3),  and  by  mediseval  and  modern  tradition  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  Robin- 
son {Phys.  Geog.  101)  regards  it  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  Kidron  vallev,  near  the  tombs  of  the  Judges. 
Stanley  (246  f.,  478)  thinks  the  "  king's  dale,"  or 
"  valley  of  Shaveh,"  was  E.  of  the  Jordan,  near  the 
spot  where  Absalom  fell.     Melchizedek  ;  Salem  1. 

Sba'Teh-kir-i-a-tha'im  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  plain  of 
Kiriathaim,  Ges.),  mentioned  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  as  the 
residence  of  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's 
incursion ;  probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the 
town  of  Kiriathaim  lay. 

SbaT'sha  (Heb.,  a  corruption  of  Seraiah,  Ges.), 
the  royal  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  16) ;  =  Seraiah  1,  Sheva  1,  and  Shisha.  King  ; 
Scribe. 

SbavB.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Ps.  xcviii. 
7,  "  with  trumpets  also  and  shawms  "  is  the  render- 
ing of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V  "  with  trumpets  and 
sound  of  cornet."  The  "  shawm  "  was  a  musical 
instrument  resembling  the  clarionet. 

*  Sheaf.   Agriculture  ;  First-fruits  ;  Passotkr, 

11.  3,  g,  &c. 

Sbe'al  (Heb.  an  asking,  Ges.),  one  of  the  sons 

of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

She-al'ti-el  (Heb.  /  have  asked  him  of  God,  Ges.) 
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father  of  ZERrBBABEL  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2  ;  Neh.  xii. 
1 ;  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  23) ;  =  Salathiel. 

She^-rl'lh  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  estimates, 
Ges.),  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  88,  ix.  44). 

Shear'ing-bease  (Heb.  Wy^A  ^eked ;  see  below), 
the,  a  place  on  the  road  between  Jezreel  and  Sama- 
ria, at  which  Jehu,  on  his  way  to  the  latter,  encoun- 
tered forty-two  members  of  the  reyal  family  of  Ju- 
dah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at  tlie  well  or  pit  at- 
tached to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12,  14).  The  A.  V. 
margin  gives  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — 
"  house  of  binding  of  the  shepherds ; "  Gesenius 
gives  house  of  the  shepherds'  hamlet.  The  LXX., 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Gesenius,  &c.,  make  it  a 
proper  name,  Beth-eked.  Eusebius  mentions  it  as 
a  villajie  of  Samaria  "  in  the  great  plain  [of  Esdi-ae- 
lon]  fifteen  miles  from  Legeon  "  (Megiddo). 

Sbe'ar-ja'shnb  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  retnnaut  shall  re- 
turn, be  converted,  Ges.),  son  of  Isaiah  the  proph- 
et (Is.  vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of  Maher- 
SHALAL-HASH-BAZ,  had  a  mystical  significance  (com- 
pare Is.  X.  20-22). 

*  Sheath.    Arms,  I.  1. 

*  ShcsTes,  plural  of  Sheap.  Agriculture. 
She'ba  (Heb.  sheba'  =  neven,  or  an  oath,  compare 

Beer-sheba).  1.  Son  of  Bichri ;  a  Benjamite  from 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22),  the 
last  chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection,  described  as 
a  "  man  of  Belial."  He  must  have  been  a  person 
of  some  consequence,  from  the  immense  eflTect  pro- 
duced by  his  appearance.  It  was  in  fact  all  but  an 
anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  The  occa- 
sion seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from 
loyalty,  between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes 
on  David's  return  (1,  2).  The  king  might  well  say, 
"  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall  do  us  more  harm 
than  did  Absalom  "  (6).  Sheba  traversed  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  apparently  rousing  the  population, 
JoAB  following  in  full  pursuit.  It  seems  to  have 
been  his  intention  to  establish  himself  in  the  for- 
tress of  Abel-beth-maachah,  famous  for  the  prudence 
of  its  inhabitants  (18).  That  prudence  was  put  to 
the  test  on  the  present  occasion.  Joab's  terms 
were — the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A  woman 
of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her  city,  and 
proposed  the  execution  to  her  fellow-citizens.  The 
bead  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the 
insurrection  ended. — 2.  A  Gadite  chief  in  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  V.  13). 

She'ba  (Heb.  shebd ;  compare  Ethiopic  =  man, 
Ges.).  1,  A  8f)n  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x. 
7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).— 2.  A  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  22). — 3a  A  son  of  Jokshax,  son  of  Ketc- 
RAH  (Gen.  XIV.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  This  article  (origi- 
nally by  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole)  considers,  I.,  the  history 
of  the  Joktanite  Sheba;  and,  II.,  the  Cushite  Sheba 
and  the  Keturahite  Sheba  together. — I.  It  has  been 
shown,  under  Arabia,  &c.,  that  the  Joktanites  were 
among  the  early  colonists  of  southern  Arabia,  and 
that  the  kingdom  which  they  there  founded  was,  for 
many  centuries,  called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  They  appear  to  have 
been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race,  described  by 
the  Arabian  historians  as  of  gigantic  stature.  But 
besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there  are  the  evidences 
of  Cushite  settlers,  who  probably  preceded  the  Jok- 
tanites. Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
great  south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
later  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains. 
The  apparent  difficulties  of  the  case  are  reconciled 


by  supposing,  as  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  done, 
that  the  kingdom  and  its  people  received  the  name 
of  Sheba  (Ar.  Seha),  but  that  its  chief  and  some- 
times reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer. 
In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genea- 
logically in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom,  in  the 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  King 
Solomon  (1  K.  x.).  That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba 
in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Seba  the  Cushite  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable  (so  Mr.  Poole);  Josephua 
and  some  of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  and  the  Ethi- 
opian (or  Abyssinian )  Church,  refer  her  to  the  latter. 
The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkus  (or  Yelkamah  or  Balka- 
niah),  a  queen  of  the  later  Himyerites  of  the  firat 
century  a.  c,  according  to  M.  Caussin.  The  other 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  Jok- 
tanite Sheba  are  Is.  Ix.  6  (where  reference  is  mude 
to  the  commerce  from  Sheba  along  the  western  bor- 
ders of  Arabia,  but  possibly  referring  to  the  Cushite 
or  Keturahite  Sheba),  and  Jer.  vi.  20.  In  Ps.  Ixxfi. 
10,  the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant.  The 
kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities,  and  prob- 
ably successive  capitals,  were  ^ha,  Sari'd  (UzAt), 
and  Zafdr  (Sephar).  Seba  was  proliably  the  name 
of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country  and  na- 
tion ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Arabian  writers  are 
conflicting  on  this  point.  Ma-rib  was  another  name 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace  in  it. 
Near  Sebd  was  the  famous  dike  of  El-Arim,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Lvkmdn  the 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain-tor- 
rents. The  catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of  this  dike 
is  an  important  point  in  Arab  history,  and  marks 
the  dispersion  in  the  second  century  of  the  Joktan- 
ite tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Sebd,  points 
irresistibly  to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as 
the  ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  The  history 
of  the  Sabeans  has  been  examined  by  M.  Caussio 
de  Perceval,  but  much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before 
its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the  ear- 
liest safe  chronological  point  being  about  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era.  An  examination  of  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  Sjxbean  and  Himyerite  cities  and 
buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add  more  facta 
to  our  present  knowledge.  The  ancient  buildings 
are  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of  Cushite 
workmanship  or  origin.  Later  temples,  and  palace- 
temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character ;  but  Sabean 
art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those  temples 
was  cosmic ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure  and  too 
little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  place. 
(Idolatry.) — II.  Sheba,  son  of  Raamah  son  of 
Cush,  settled  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole  identifies  his  settlement 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Sebd,  on  the 
island  of  Awdl  (one  of  the  "Bahreyn  Islands "). 
It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on  the  great  Indian 
traffic  with  Palestine,  in  conjunction  with,  as  Mr. 
Poole  holds,  the  other  Sheba,  sou  of  Jokshan  ?on 
of  Keturah,  who,  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have 
formed,  wilh  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name,  one 
tribe.  The  trade  is  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  22,  28, 
and  possibly  in  Is.  Ix.  6  and  Jer.  vi.  20  (see  above 
in  I.).  The  predatory  bands  of  the  Keturahitcs  are 
mentioned  in  Job  i.  15,  vi.  19. 

She'ba  (Heb.  an  oath,  or  seven;  compare  Bker- 
sheba),  a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2) ;  probably 
(so  Mr.  Grove)  =  Suema,  which  stands  next  to  Mol- 
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Adah,  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  26).  This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  read- 
■  faig  (^Samaa)  of  the  Vatican  LXX.  Some  (Fair- 
bairn,  &c.)  suppose  Sheba  a  mere  repetition  of  part 
of  the  preceding  Beer-sheba,  and  this  is  favored  by 
the  number  of  names  in  xix.  2-6  being  fourteen  with 
Sheba,  but  said  to  be  thirteen,  and  the  omission  of 
Sheba  in  1  Chr.  iv.  28. 

She'bah  (fr.  Heb.  shib''SdJi,  fem.  oi  sheba'  =  seven, 
Ges. ;  "  an  oath,^^  A.  V.  margin ;  see  above),  the 
famous  well  which  gave  its  name  to  the  city  of 
Bker-sheba  (Gen.  xxvi.  33),  the  fourth  of  the  series 
of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people. 

She'bani  (fr.  Heb.  =  coolness,  or  fragrance,  Ges.), 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral  district  E.  of  Jor- 
dan—demanded by  and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3  only) ;  probably 
=  Shibmah  and  Sibmah. 

Sheb-a-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehwak  has  made 
grow  xip?  Ges.).  1,  A  Levite  in  Ezra's  time,  who 
jtook  part  in  the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confes- 
rion  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Kehemiah  (x.  10). — 2>  A  priest,  or  priestly  family, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  4,  xii. 
14);  =  Shkchaniah  7. — 3.  Another  Levite  who 
I  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  12).^4.  One 
of  the  priests  appointed  by  David  to  blow  with  the 
trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Sheb'a-rim  (Heb.  breaches,  ruins,  as  of  walls,  Ges. ; 

||||aee  below),  a  place  named  in  Josh.  vii.  5  only,  as 

vone  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from  Ai ;  perhaps  (so 

Mr.  Grove)  a  spot  where  there  -vferQ  fissures  or  rents 

in  the  soil,  gradually  deepening  till  they  ended  in  a 

sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the  ravine  by  which 

t  the  Israelites  had  come  from  Gilgal ;  site  unknown. 

She'bw  (Heb.  a  breaking,  Sim.),  son  of  Caleb  1  by 
I  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Sheb'na  (Heb.  youth  ?  Ges.),  a  person  of  high  posi- 
t  tion  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  of- 
t  fice  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii.  15),  but  sub- 

•  sequently  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  &c.)  the  subordinate  office 
t  of  secretary  (xxxvi.  3 ;  2  K.  xix.  2).  Shebna  was 
I  denounced  by  Lsaiah  on  account  of  his  pride,  lux- 
I  ory,  &c.  (Is.  xxu.  16  ff.).  From  the  omission  of  his 
I  fiither's  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
I  the  first  of  his  family  to  attain  distinction,  perhaps 

a  foreigner.      Some  have  supposed  "  Shebna  the 
scribe  "  a  difierent  person  from  Shebna  "  the  treas- 

I  urer,"  that  was  "  over  the  house." 

8beb'a-el  (Heb.  captive  of  God,  Ges.).     1,  A  de- 

I  scendant  of  Gershom  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxvi.  24), 
who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of 

•  God ;  =  Shubael  1.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of 
Moses  of  whom  there  is  any  trace. — 2.  One  of  the 

I  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  minstrel,  chief  of  the 
thirteenth  band  of  twelve  in  the  Temple-choir  (xxv. 
4);  =  Shubael  2. 

Shec-a-ni'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Shechaniah).  1.  Chief 
of  the  tenth  course  of  priests  in  David's  reign  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  11).— .Jt  A  priest  or  Levite  in  Hezekiah's 
reign,  appointed  to  distribute  portions  to  priests  (2 

I'   Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

Shech-a-ni'ah  [shek-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  familiar  vnth 
Jehovah,  Ges.).     1,  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (1 

'   Chr.  iii.  21,  22). — 2.  Ancestor  of  some  descendants 

\   of  Parosh  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). — 

tS«  Ancestor  of  another  family  who  returned  with 
fera  (viii.  5).  In  this  verse  it  has  been  supposed 
I  that  some  name  is  omitted,  and  that  perhaps  the 
f  reading  should  be :  "  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Sbecha- 
j  niah,  the  son  of  Jahaziel." — 4.  Son  of  Jehiel  of  the 
[   sons  of  Elam,  proposed  a  covenant  to  put  away  the 
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foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  2).— 5.  Father  of  Shemaiah 
2  (Neh.  iii.  29).— «.  Son  of  Arab,  and  father-in-law 
of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (vi.  18). — Tt  Head  of  a 
priestly  family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (xii. 
3);  =  Shebaniah  2.     Compare  Shecaniah  1. 

SIie'cheDl  [-kem]  (Heb.  shoulder,  ridge),  also  writ- 
ten SiCHEM  (L.  form),  and  Sychem  ;  a  celebrated 
city  of  Palestine.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  the  place  was  so  called  from  Shechem  1, 
the  son  of  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18  if.),  or  whether 
he  received  his  name  from  the  city.  The  import 
of  the  name  favors,  certainly,  the  latter  supposi- 
tion (so  Prof.  Hackett,  original  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle). The  Hebrew  etymology  indicates  that  the 
place  was  situated  on  some  mountain  or  hill-side ; 
and  that  presumption  agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  Y,  which 
places  it  in  Mount  Ephraim  (see  also  1  K.  xii.  25), 
and  with  Judg.  ix.  9,  which  represents  it  as  under 
the  summit  of  Gerlzim,  which  belonged  to  the 
Ephraim  range.  The  other  Biblical  intimations  in 
regard  to  its  situation  are  only  indirect  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18  ?  Shalem  ;  xxxvii.  12,  &c. ;  Judg.  xxi.  1  ;  Jn.  iv. 
5 ;  Sychar).  But  the  historical  and  traditional  data 
outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  decisive. 
Josephus  describes  Shechem  as  between  Gerizim 
and  Ebal.  The  present  Nabulus  is  a  corruption 
merely  of  Neapolis ;  and  Neapolis  succeeded  the 
more  ancient  Shechem  (Josephus,  Epiphanius,  Je- 
rome, &c.).  The  city  received  its  new  name  (Gr. 
Neapolis  =  new  city)  from  Vespasian,  and  on  coins 
still  extant  is  called  Flavia  Neapolis.  Its  situation, 
nearly  midway  between  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  thus 
a  "  thoroughfare  "  on  this  important  route,  accounts 
for  another  name,  written  Maboriha  or  Mabartha  by 
Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1),  and  Mamortha  by  Pliny 
(from  Heb.  Ma'abarta  =  passage,  Olshausen),  which 
it  bore  among  the  natives.  The  ancient  town,  in  its 
most  flourishing  age,  may  have  extended  further  up 
the  side  of  Gerizim  than  the  modern  Nabidics,  and 
further  eastward  toward  the  opening  into  the  valley 
from  the  plain.  Josephus  says  that  more  than  ten 
thousand  Samaritans  (inhabitants  of  Shechem  are 
meant)  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  on  one  occa- 
sion. The  population,  therefore,  must  have  been 
much  greater  than  Ndbtdus  with  its  present  dimen- 
sions would  contain.  The  situation  of  the  town  is 
one  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  val- 
ley, protected  by  Gerizim  on  the  S.,  and  Ebal  on  the 
N.  The  feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  rise 
from  the  town,  are  not  more  than  500  yards  apart. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  1,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  top  of  Gerizim  800  feet 
higher  still.  The  site  of  the  present  city,  believed 
to  have  been  also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  is  exactly 
on  the  water-summit ;  and  streams  issuing  from  the 
numerous  springs  there,  flow  down  the  opposite 
slopes  of  the  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility 
in  every  direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  enthusiastic  language  which  they  employ  to 
describe  the  scene  that  bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon 
them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  summer  at  this 
paradise  of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  whole  valley," 
says  Dr.  Robinson,  "  was  filled  with  gardens  of  vege- 
tables, and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered 
by  fountains,  which  burst  forth  in  various  parts  and 
flow  westward  in  refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon 
us  suddenly  like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We 
saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine. 
Here,  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  immense  mulberry- 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  .... 
We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightingales 
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and  other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us 
were  full."  The  allusions  to  Shechera  in  the  Bible 
are  numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place 
was  in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  mi- 
gration to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  and 


built  an  altar  under  the  Oak  (or  Terebinth,  A.  V. 
"  Plain")  of  Moreh  at  Shechem.  "The  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land ; "  and  it  is  evident  that  the  re- 
gion, if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
aboriginal  race  (Gen.  xii.  6).     When  Jacob  arrived 


The  ValUy  aud  Town  of  JVaiWiu,  the  ancient  Sbechem,  from  the  south-trestern  Sank  of  Mount  Ebal,  lookingwestward.    The  mountain  i 
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here  after  his  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  (xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a  Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor, 
the  father  of  Shechem,  was  the  head-man.  At  this 
time  the  patriarch  purchased  fiom  that  chieftain 
*'  the  parcel  of  the  field,"  which  he  subsequently  be- 
queathed, as  a  special  patrimonv,  to  his  son  Joseph 
(xliii.  22 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  Jn.  iv.  5).  The  field  lay 
undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the  Mukhna,  E.  of 
the  city,  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  account 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to 
be  dependent  on  his  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  water. 
The  defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the 
capture  of  Shechem  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  male 
inhabitants  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  of  this 
period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  ff.).  Tlie  oak  under  which 
Abraham  had  worshipped,  survived  to  Jacob's  time 
(xxxv.  1-4).  (Meonemm,  Plain  of.)  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by  the  He- 
brews, Shechem  fell  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7),  but 
was  as.signed  to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of 
refuge  (xxi.  20,  21).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  re- 
newed promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from  Ebal, 
and  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowledged 
Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xxvii.  11; 
Josh.  ix.  33-35).  Here  Joshua  assembled  the  peo- 
ple, shortly  before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them 
his  last  counsels  (xxiv.  1,  26).  After  the  death  of 
Gideon,  Abimelech  3,  his  bastard  son,  induced  the 
Shechemites  to  revolt  from  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth and  elect  him  king  (Judg.  ix.).  Upon  this 
JoTHAii  1  delivered  his  parable  of  the  trees  to  the 
men  of  Shechem  from  the  top  of  Gerizim  (ix.  22  ff.). 
In  revenge  for  his  being  expelled,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city,  and,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would  consign  it, 


sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (ix.  34-45).  It  was 
soon  restored,  however,  for  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  successor,  went 
thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king  (1  K.  xii.).  Here 
the  ten  tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (xii.  16), 
under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless 
shared  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria, 
and  were,  most  of  them  at  least,  carried  into  cap- 
tivity (2  K.  xvii.  5,  6,  xviii.  9  ff.).  But  Shalmaneser, 
the  conqueror,  sent  colonies  from  Babylonia  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  exiles  (xvii.  24).  It  would 
seem  (so  Prof  Hackett)  that  there  was  another  in- 
flux of  strangers,  at  a  later  period,  under  Esar-had- 
don  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  "  Certain  from  Shechem,"  &c., 
possibly  Cuthites,  i.  e.  Babylonian  immigrants  who 
had  become  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  Jehovah, 
were  slain  by  Ishmael  6  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xii.  5  ff.).  From  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the 
Samaritans,  the  history  of  Shechem,  which  became 
their  principal  city,  blends  itself  with  that  of  this 
people,  and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gerizim.  (Sa- 
maria 3 ;  Samaritan  Pentatedch.)  Shechem  reap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  It  is  the  Sychar  of  John  iv.  6, 
near  which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  Well.  In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen 
reminds  his  hearers  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs 
(meaning  Joseph,  as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and 
following,  perhaps,  some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other 
sons)  were  buried  at  "  Syciiem,"  i.  e.  Shechem. — The 
population  of  Ii^dbulm,  the  modem  representative  of 
Shechem,  is  (so  Prof.  Hackett,  after  Dr.  Rosen)  about 
5,000,  mostly  Mohammedans,  but  including  600 
Greek  Christians,  150  Samaritan.s,  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  estimate  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  (in  Fairbaim)  is  10,000 
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in  all,  viz.  150  Samaritans,  600  to  600  native  Chris- 
tians, 100  Jews,  the  rest  Arabs.  The  enmity  be- 
tween the  Samaritans  and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ.  The  main  street  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  valley  from  E.  to  W.,  and  con- 
tains a  well-stocked  bazaar.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  cross  this :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and 
the  workstauds  of  the  artisans.  Most  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them 
on  arches,  very  much  as  in  the  closest  parts  of  Cairo. 
(Hocse;  Jerusalem.)  The  houses  are  of  stone,  and 
of  the  most  ordinary  style,  except  those  of  the 
wealthy  sheikhs  of  Samaria  who  live  here.  There 
are  no  public  buildings  of  any  note.  The  Keniseh 
or  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans  is  a  small  edifice, 
perhaps  three  or  four  centuries  old,  in  the  interior 
of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  unless  it  be  an 
alcove,  screened  by  a  curtain,  in  which  their  sacred 
writings  are  kept.  Ndbulus  has  five  mosques,  two  of 
which,  according  to  a  tradition  in  which  Mohamme- 
dans, Christians,  and  Samaritans  agree,  were  origi- 
nally churches.  Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants 
boast  of  the  existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs 
of  water  within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives  the 
names  of  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them. 
Some  of  the  gardens  are  watered  from  the  fountains, 
wliile  others  have  a  soil  so  moist  a?  not  to  need  such 
irrigation.  The  olite,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotham 
delivered  his  famous  parable,  is  still  the  principal 
tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  grapes, 
oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  are  abundant.  The 
valley  of  the  Xile  itself  hardly  surpasses  Ndbulus  in 
Uie  production  of  vegetables  of  every  sort.  Being, 
as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between  Jaffa  and 
Beirut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Tr.insjordanic  dis- 
tricts on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of  a  province 
so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Ndbulus  becomes,  nec- 
essarily, the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and  of  a 
comparative  luxury  to  be  found  in  very  few  of  the 
inland  Oriental  cities.  Here  are  manufactured  many 
of  the  coarser  woollen  fabrics,  delicate  silk  goods, 
doth  of  camel's  hair,  and  especially  soap. — "  Jacob's 
Well"  (Jn.  iv.  6, 12)  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  E. 
of  the  city,  close  to  the  lower  road,  and  just  beyond 
the  wretched  hamlet  of  Baldta.  Among  the  Moham- 
medans and  Samaritans  it  is  known  9S Bir d-Yakub, 
or  Mm  Yakiib  ;  the  Christians  sometimes  call  it  Bir 
a-Saniariyeh  (=  the  well  of  the  Samarilau  woman). 
Formerly  there  was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a 
carefully -built  vaulted  chamber,  about  ten  feet 
square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of 
the  well.  Xow  a  portion  of  the  vault  has  fallen  in 
and  completely  covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing 
can  be  seen  above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with 
stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is  deep — seventy-five 
feet  when  last  measured — and  there  was  probably  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at 
others  it  Ls  quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular.  Of  all  the 
special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost  the 
only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  The  tradition,  in 
which  Jews  and  Samaritans,  Christians  and  Moham-  I 
medans,  all  agree,  goes  back  at  least  to  the  early  part  I 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  well  and  the  plot  of  5 
ground  round  it  were  bought  by  the  Greek  Church  j 
in  1859  for  the  purpose  of  building  over  it  (Rev.  J.  I 
Mills,  in  Fairbairn).— The  "  Tomb  of  Joseph  "  lies  | 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.  of  the  well,  exactly  in  j 
the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  valley  between  Ger-  | 
izim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small  square  enclosure  of  j 
64 


high  whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a  tomb  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  placed  diagonally  to  the  walls, 
instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar  used  as 
an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In  the 
walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  inscriptions,  and  the 
interior  is  almost  covered  with  the  names  of  pilgrims 
in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan.  Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  to  remark  in  the  structure  itself. 
The  local  tradition  of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  well, 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

She'chem  (see  above  j.  1.  Son  of  Hamor  the 
chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechem  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv. 
2-26 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  Judg.  ix.  28) ;  the  seducer 
of  DiMAH ;  slain  by  Simeon  and  Levi.— 3.  A  man 
of  Manasseb,  of  the  clan  of  Gilead,  and  head  of  the 
Shechemites  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2. — 3.  A 
Gileadite,  son  of  Shemida,  the  younger  brother  of 
No.  2  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

She'chem-ites,  the  =  the  family  of  Shechem  3,  son 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  compare  Josh,  xvii,  2). 

She^bl'iub  (Chal.  and  later  Heb.  =  a  dwelling),  a 
term  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  used  by  the  later 
Jews,  and  borrowed  by  Christians  from  them,  to 
express  the  visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
especially  when  resting,  or  dwelling,  between  the 
Cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and 
in  the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabel's 
Temple,  for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which 
the  Jew^s  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second 
Temple.  The  use  of  the  term  is  first  found  in  the 
Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periphrasis  for 
God,  considered  as  dwelling  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  on  Zion,  between  the  Cherubim,  &c.,  and  is 
thus  used,  especially  by  Onkelos,  to  avoid  ascribing 
corporeity  to  God  Himself.  In  Ex.  xxv.  8,  where 
the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  have  "  Let  them  make  me  a 
sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell  among  them,"  Onkelos 
has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  among 
them."  In  xxix.  45,  46,  for  "  I  will  dwell  among 
the  children  of  Israel,"  &c.,  Onkelos  has  "  I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell,"  &c.  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2, 
for  "  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt,"  the 
Targum  has  "  wherein  thy  Shechinah  hath  dwelt." 
In  the  description  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12,  13),  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
runs  thus :  "  The  Lord  is  pleased  to  make  His 
Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  I  have  built  the 
house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  house  of  thy  Shechi- 
nah for  ever."  And  in  1  K.  vi.  13,  for  "  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jonathan  has  "  I 
will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell."  In  Is.  vi.  5  he  has 
the  combination,  "  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  of 
the  King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; "  and  in  the 
next  verse  he  paraphrases  "  from  off  the  altar,"  by 
"  from  before  His  Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory 
in  the  lofty  heavens  that  are  above  the  altar." 
Compare  also  Num.  v.  3,  xxxv.  34 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17, 
18,  cxxxv.  21 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  5,  Ivii.  15;  Joel  iii.  17,  21, 
and  numerous  other  passages.  On  the  other  hand 
(so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  original  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle), the  Targums  never  render  "  the  cloud  "  or 
"  the  glory  "  by  Shechinah. — Though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah  among  the 
marks  of  the  Divine  favor  which  were  wanting  to 
the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected  the 
return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
Thus  Hag.  i.  8,  "  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the 
Lord,"  is  paraphrased  by  Jonathan,  "  I  will  cause 
my  Sliechinah  to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."     So  also  in 
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Zech.  ii.  10,  viii.  8,  and  Ez.  xliii.  7,  9. — As  regards 
the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence 
dwelling  among  the  Israelites,  to  which  the  term 
Shechinah  has  attached  itself,  the  idea  which  the 
different  accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is  that  of  a 
most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,  enveloped  in  a 
cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud,  so  that 
the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part  alone  visible ; 
but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory  appeared  (Ex. 
xiii.  21,  22,  xvL  7,  10,  xix.  9  ff.,  xl.'34  ff. ;  Lev.  ix. 

6,  23 ;  Num.  ix.  16,  16,  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  42,  xx.  6  ; 
Deut.  xxxL  15 ;  1  K.  viii.  10,  11,  &c.).  (Ark  of  the 
Covenant  ;  Cherubim  ;  Cloud,  Pillar  of  ;  Fire,  I. 
2 ;  Mercy-seat,  &c.)  The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Shechinah  are  not  unfrequent.  Thus  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Nativity,  the  words,  "  Lo,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  them  "  (Lk.  ii.  9),  followed 
by  the  apparition  of  "  the  multitude  of  the  heaven- 
ly host,"  recall  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  glory 
on  Sinai,  when  "  He  shined  forth  from  Paran,  and 
came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints  "  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2  ;  compare  Ps.  Ixviii.  17 ;  Acts  vii.  53 ;  Heb.  ii.  2 ; 
Ez.  xliii.  2).  The  "  God  of  glory  "  (Acts  vii.  2,  55), 
"  the  cherubims  of  glory  "  (Heb.  ix.  5),  "  the  glory  " 
(Rom.  ix.  4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct 
references  to  the  manifestations  of  the  glorv  in  the 
0.  T.  When  we  read  in  Jn.  i.  14,  that  "  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory ; "  or  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me ;  "  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  "  Be- 
hold the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He 
will  dwell  with  them,"  we  have  not  only  references 
to  the  Shechinah,  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of 
Messiah,  as  type  with  antitype.  It  sliould  also  be 
specially  noticed  that  the  attendance  of  angels  is 
usually  associated  with  the  Shechinah.  These  are 
most  frequently  called  (Ez.  x.,  xi.)  cherubim  ;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi.,  seraphim  (compare  Rev.  iv. 

7,  8).  The  predominant  association,  however,  is 
with  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat  were  the  representation. 

Shed'e-«r  (fr.  Heb.  =  darting  of  fire,  Ges.),  father 
of  Elizur,  the  chief  of  Reuben  at  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  6,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

Sbeep*  The  Hebrew  words  denoting  sheep  are 
aifil  =  "a  ram"  (Gen.  xv.  9,  xxii.  13  twice,  &c.); 
car  =  *'  a  lamb  ;  "  cebcs  or  ce8eb{=.  a  Ju-lanib,  Ges.), 
usually  translated  "lamb"  (xxx.  40;  Ex.  xxix.  38 
ff.,  &c.),  fem.  cibsdh  (  =  ewe-lamb.  Gen.  xxi.  28 
ff.,  &c.),  or  cishdh  (translated  "lamb,"  Lev.  v.  6 
only) ;  tson,  tsone,  or  UAne':,{:=  afiock  or fiocks,  i.  e. 
small  cattle,  sheep  and  ffoats,  Ges.),  usually  trans- 
lated "flock  "  (Gen.  iv.  4,  xiii.  5,  &c.),  or  "sheep  " 
(iv.  2,  xii.  16 ;  Num.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  sometimes 
"  cattle  "  (Gen.  xxx.  39  ff.,  &c.),  or  "  small  cattle" 
(Ecel.  ii.  7  only);  rdhel  or  r&chel  fem.,  translated 
"ewe*'  (Gen.  xxxi.  38,  xxxii.  14  [Heb.  16]),  or 
"  sheep  "  (Cant.  vi.  6  ;  Is,  liii.  7);  neh  (=  one  of  a 
flock,  i.  e.  a  slieep  or  goat),  translated  in  Gen.  xxii. 
7  and  Ex.  xii.  3,  &c.,  "  lamb  "  (margin  "  kid  "),  in 
Ex.  xxii.  1  [xxi.  37  Heb.]  and  Deut.  xvii.  1,  &c., 
"sheep"  (margin  "goat"),  &c. ;  tdlfh  (=  a  lamb, 
young  and  tender,  Ges.),  twice  translated  "  lahb." 
The  Greek  words  are  probaton,  uniformly  translated 
"sheep"  (Mat.  vii.  16,  ix.  86,  &c.) ;  poimne  and 
poimnion  (both  =  a  flock,  especially  of  sheep,  Rbn. 
A''.  T.  Lex.),  both  uniformly  translated  "  flock " 
(xxvi.  31  ;  Lk.  ii.  8,  xii.  82  ;  Acts  xx.  28,  29,  &c.).— 
Sheep  were  an  important  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of  Eastern  nations  gener- 


ally. The  first  mention  of  sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv. 
2.  They  were  used  in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  both 
the  adult  animal  (Ex.  xx.  24  ;  IK.  viii.  63  ;  2  Chr. 
xxix.  83)  and  the  "  lamb  "  3,  i.  e.  "  a  male  from  one  to 
three  years  old,"  but  young  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  generally  used  in  the  offerings  (Ex.  xxix. 
88 ;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6  ;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  &c.).  No 
lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be  killed 
(Lev.  xxii,  27).  Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  1  K.  i.  19, 
iv.  23;  Ps.  xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was  used  as 
clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 1 ;  Prov.  ixxl 
13  ;  Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.).  "  Rams'  skins  dyed  red" 
were  used  as  a  covering  for  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv. 
5).  Sheep  and  lambs  were  sometimes  paid  as  trib- 
ute (2  K.  iii.  4).  Immense  numbers  of  sheep  were 
reared  in  Palestine,  &c.,  in  Biblical  times  (1  K.  viii, 
63;  1  Chr.  v.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  11,  xxx.  24;  Job  xiii. 
12,  &c.).  Sheep-shearing  is  often  alluded  to  (Ban- 
quets; Gen.  xxxi.  19,  xxxviii.  13;  Deut.  xv.  19;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  4 ;  Is.  liii.  7,  &c.).  Sheep-dogs  were  em- 
ployed in  Biblical  times.  (Dog.)  Shepherds  in 
Palestine  and  the  East  generally  go  before  their 
flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling  to 
them  (compare  Jn.  x.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20,  Ixxx.  1), 
though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  The 
following  quotation  from  Hartley's  Researches  in 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  321,  is  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  Jn.  X.  1-16 :  "  Having  had  my  attention  di- 
rected last  night  to  the  words  in  Jn.  x.  3,  I  asked 
my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece  to  give  names  to 
the  sheep.  He  informed  me  that  it  was,  and  that 
the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd  when  he  called  them 
by  their  names.  This  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Passing  by 
a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the  shepherd  the  same 
question  which  I  had  put  to  the  servant,  and  he 
gave  me  the  same  answer.  I  then  bade  him  call 
one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left 
its  pasturage  and  its  companions,  and  ran  up  to  the 
hands  of  the  shepherd  with  signs  of  pleasure  and 
with  a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never  before 
observed  in  any  other  animal.  It  is  also  true  in 
this  country  that  *  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
but  will  flee  from  him.'  The  shepherd  told  me  that 
many  of  his  sheep  were  still  wild,  that  they  had  not 
yet  learned  their  names,  but  that  by  teaching  them 
they  would  all  learn  them."  The  common  sheep  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  are  the  broad-tail  (  Ovis  lalicau- 
datus),  and  a  variety  of  the  common  sheep  of  this 
country  {Ovis  Aries)  called  the  Bidoween  according 
to  Russell  {Aleppo,  ii.  p.  147).  The  broad-tailed 
kmd  has  long  been  reared  in  Syria.  The  tail  (or 
more  correctly,  the  rump)  is  a  mass  of  marrow-like 
fat  which  spreads  over  the  whole  rump  and  down 
the  caudal  extremity  nearly  to  the  end,  and  may 
weigh  ordinarily  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  The 
fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is  probably  alluded  to  in  Lev. 
iii.  9,  vii.  3,  &c.,  as  the  fat  and  the  whole  rump  that 
was  to  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  backbone  and  con- 
sumed on  the  altar.  The  cooks  in  Syrin  use  this 
mass  of  fat  instead  of  Arab  butter,  which  is  often 
rancid  (Thn.  i.  138-9).  The  whole  passage  in  Gen. 
xxx.  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  Jacob's  strata- 
gem with  Laban's  sheep  is  involved  in  considerable 
perplexity,  and  Jacob's  conduct  in  this  matter  has 
been  severely  and  uncompromisingly  condenmed  by 
some  writers.  It  is  altogether  impossible  (so  Mr. 
Houghton)  to  account  for  the  complete  success 
which  attended  his  device  of  setting  peeled  rods 
before  the  ewes  and  she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink 
in  the  water-troughs,  on  natural grouiidt.   We  must 
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asreo  with  the  Greek  Fathers  and  ascribe  the  pro- 
ductioa  of  Jacob's  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  Divine 
agency.  In  Gen.  xxxi.  5-13,  Jacob  expressly  states 
that  his  success  was  due  to  Divine  interference. 
God  was  only  helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which 
justly  belonged  to  him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity 
refused  to  grant.  As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of 
meekness,  patience,  and  submission,  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  typifying  these  qualities  in  the  person 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  (Is.  liii.  7  ;  Acts  viii.  32,  &c.). 
The  relation  that  exists  between  Christ,  "  the  chief 
Shepherd,"  and  His  members,  is  beautifully  com- 
pared to  that  which  in  the  East  is  so  strikingly  ex- 
hibited by  the  shepherds  to  their  flocks.  Cornet  ; 
Dress  ;  Ewe  ;  Goat  ;  Herd  ;  Lamb  ;  Leather  ; 
Milk  ;  Pot  8  ;  Ram  ;  Sacrifice  ;  Shearing-house  ; 
Sheep-cote  ;  Suepiierd,  &c.  . 


Broad-tuled  Sheep. 


*  Slieep'-COte,  properly  =  a  building  for  shelter- 
ing sheep  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  8 ;  1  Chr. 
xvii.  7).     Cotes  ;  Sheep-fold. 

*  Sheep'-fold  =  a  fold  or  enclosure  for  sheep 
(Num.  xxxii.  16;  Judg.  v.  16;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70;  Jn. 
X.  1),  often  furnished  with  a  shed  or  covered  part 
for  protection  from  storms,  &c.  Dr.  Thomson  (i. 
299)  describes  sheep-folds  in  Syria  as  built  in  shel- 


Sheep-told. 


tered  spots,  and  consisting  of  yards  defended  by 
wide  stone-walls  crowned  with  sharp  thorns  (Hedge) 
and  low  flat  buildings.  In  cold  weather  the  flock  is 
shut  up  in  the  building,  but  ui  ordinary  weather 


merely  kept  in  the  yard.  In  the  summer  months 
the  shepherds  sleep  with  their  flocks  where  they  are 
pastured,  with  only  a  stout  hedge  or  palisade  of 
thorn-busiies  to  protect  them  from  wild  beasts. 

Sheep'-gate,  the  (Heb.  sha'ar  hats-tsdu),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of 
Meah  and  the  chamber  of  the  corner  (iii.  32,  1)  or 
gate  of  the  guard-house  (xii.  89,  A.  V.  "prison- 
gate  ").  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  wall  enclosing  the 
Temple  with  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper, 
having  the  sheep-gate  on  tlie  N.  of  it.  The  sheep- 
gate  may  therefore  have  been  at  or  near  the  Bab 
el-Katldnin  (so  Mr.  Grove).  Robinson  (i.  343)  would 
place  it  on  the  S.  of  the  Temple  (Bethesda)  ;  tra- 
dition identifies  it  with  St.  Stepheu's  gate,  &c. 
Sheep-market. 

Sheep'-mar-ket,  the  ( Jn.  v.  2).  The  word  "  mar- 
ket "  is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  possibly 
after  Luther.  The  original  Gr.  word  is  probalikS 
(adj.  =  of  sheep),  to  which  should  probably  be  sup- 
plied not  "  market,"  but  gate  (Gr.  pule),  as  in  the 
LXX.  version  of  the  passages  in  Nehemiah  quoted 
in  the  foregoing  article.     Bethesda. 

*  Sheep '-mas-ter  (2  K.  iii.  4).     Shepherd. 

*  Sheep'-shear-erst  Absalom  ;  Banquets  ;  Na- 
BAL ;  Shearing-house  ;  Sheep,  &c. 

She-ha-ri'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  seeks  him,  Ges.), 
a  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 
Shek'el  [shek'l],  (Heb.),  originally  a  certain 
weight,  hence  applied  to  a  denomination  of  money, 
and  subsequently  to  a  coin  of  that  weight.  The 
shekel  of  the  Maccabees  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  &c.) 
is  estimated  at  sixty  cents.  The  didrachm  (Mat. 
xvii.  24  margin,  text  twice  "  tribute  "),  in  the  time 
of  the  N.  T.  and  Josephus,  =  the  Jewish  half- 
shekel,  i.  e.  thirty  cents.  Money  ;  Penny  ;  Weights 
AND  Measures. 

She'lata  (Heb.  petition,  Ges.).  1.  Third  son  of 
Judah  1,  the  youngest  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah ; 
ancestor  of  the  Shelanites  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  11,  14, 
26,  xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  20;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).— 
2t  (Heb.  missile,  shoot,  sprout,  Ges.)  Salah  the  son 
of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr.  i.  18,  24). 

She'lan-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
Shelah  1  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Shel-e-mi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Meshelemiah,  Ges.).  1. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign 
_^  _  wife  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  39). — 2> 

Father  of  Hananiah  (Neh.  iii.  30). 
(Hananiah  10.)— 3.  A  priest  in  Ne- 
hemiah's  time  ;  one  of  the  treasurers 
of  tithes  (xiii.  13). — 1.  Father  of  Je- 
HUCAL,  or  Jucal,  in  Zedekiah's  time 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  3). — 5t  Father  of  Irijah, 
the  captain  of  the  ward  who  arrested 
Jeremiah  (xxxvii.  13). — 6«  The  same 
as  Meshelemiah  and  Shallum  9  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  14).— 1,  Another  of  the 
sons  of  Bani  (compare  No.  1)  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  in  Ezra's  time 
(Ezr.  X.  41). — 8.  Ancestor  of  Jehudi 
in  Jehoiakim's  time  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 
—9,  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  those 
ordered  by  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch 
and  Jeremiah  (xxxvi.  26). 

Sbe'leph  (Heb.  a  drawhig  out,  selec- 
tion, Sim.),  the  second  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i,  20).  The  tribe  which  sprang 
from  him  has  been  satisfactorily  identified,  both  in 
modern  and  classical  times ;  as  well  as  the  district  of 
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the  Yemen  named  after  him.  Sbeleph  is  found  where 
we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him  (so  Mr.  K.  S. 
Poole),  in  the  district  of  Sulaf,  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  Niebuhr's  Sdlfie,  written  in  his  map 
Seifa  (Ar.  Sulaf eey eh  ?\  in  N.  lat.  14^%  about  sixty 
miles  nearly  S.  of  Sand  (Uzal).  Besides  this  geo- 
graphical trace  of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  ancient  tribe 
of  Shtlif  or  Shulaf  in  the  Yemen.     Arabia. 

She  I'csll  (Heb.  triad,  Ges.),  son  of  Helem  (1  Chr. 
vii.  36). 

Sbflo-Bl,  or  Shf-lo'ai  (Heb.  pacific,  Ges.\  an 
Asherite,  father  of  Ahihud  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

SbflVvitb,  or  Sbe-IOBith  (Heb.  pacific:,  love  of 
peace,  Ges.).  1.  Daughter  of  Dibri,  a  Danite;  wife 
of  an  Egyptian.  Their  son  was  stoned  for  blas- 
phemy (Lev.  xxiv.  11). — 2.  Daughter  of  Zerubbabel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  19).— 3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  chief  of 
the  Izharites  (xxiii.  18);  =  Shelomoth.— 4t  A  Le- 
vite descended  from  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses ;  an 
overseer  or  treasurer  of  dedicated  things  in  David's 
reign  (xxvi.  25,  26,  28). — b,  A  Gershonite,  son  of 
Shimei  17  (xxiii.  9).— €,  According  to  the  present 
text,  the  sons  of  Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josi- 
piiiAH  at  their  head,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10). — 1*  A  son  of  Rehoboam  by  Ma- 
achah  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

SbflVnoth,  or  She-ld'BOtta  (Heb.)  =  Shelomith 
3  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

Sbe-li  ni-el  (Heb.  friend  of  God,  Ges.),  son  of 
Zurishaddai,  and  prince  of  Simeon  at  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19). 

SbeH  (Heb.  sign,  name,  Ges.),  in  N.  T.  Sem,  eldest 
son  of  Noah  (so  Mr.  Bullock ;  see  Japheth),  bom 
(Gen.  V.  32)  when  his  father  had  attained  the  age  of 
500  years.  He  was  ninety-eight  years  old,  married, 
and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood.  After  it, 
he,  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters-in-law,  and  wife, 
received  the  blessing  of  God  (ix.  1),  and  entered 
into  the  covenant.  Two  years  afterward  he  became 
the  father  of  Arphaxad  (xi.  10),  and  other  children 
were  horn  to  him  subsequently  (x.  21  ff.,  &c.).  With 
the  help  of  his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered  the 
nakedness  of  their  father  which  Canaan  and  Hah 
did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecy  of  Noah  (ix. 
25-27X  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Sheni.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  600  years. — Assuming  that  the  years 
ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  present  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct  (Chronology  ;  Patri- 
arch), it  ap|)ears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first 
243  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still 
nearly  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem 
was  born.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  nine  years  mar- 
ried. There  are  therefore  but  two  links — Methuse- 
lah and  Shem — between  Adam  nnd  Isaac.  So  that 
the  early  records  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  man, 
which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apart 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which 
is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer 
through  two  well-known  persons  between  himself 
and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  events  related. — 
The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intersects  the  portions  of 
Japheth  and  IIani,and  stretches  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Beginning  at  its  northwestern  extremity  with  Lydia 
(Lcd),  it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldea  (Arphax- 
An),  parts  of  Asjiyria  (Asshi:r),  of  Persia  (Elam), 
and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktas).  Geneal- 
ogy or  JE.srs  Christ;  Melchizkdek;  Shemitic  Lak- 
gdages ;  ToNGira,  Conkusion  or. 

Ske'aa  (Ueb.  hearing,  tound,  rumor,  Ges.),  a  city 


of  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26).  In  the  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  selected  from  the  south  of 
Judah,  Sbeba  takes  the  place  of  Shcma,  probably 
tiy  an  error  of  transcription  or  a  change  of  pronun- 
ciation. Wilton  ( The  Negib)  and  Rowlands  (in  Fair- 
bairn,  under  "South  Country")  suppose  Shema  (in 
LXX.  Salniaa)  at  a  mound,  Rujeim  Silamth,  about 
twelve  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Sebbeh  (Masada). 

Sbe'aa  (see  above).  1.  A  Reubeuite,  ancestor 
of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8) ;  =  Shemaiah  4  ?— 2.  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Aijalon  who  drove  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath;  son  of  Elpaal  (viii.  13); 
probably  =r  Shimhi. — 3.  One,  probably  a  priest, 
who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the 
Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Sbena-ab,  or  Sbe-na'ab  (Heb.  =  Shema?),  a 
Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  .and  father  of  Ahiezer  and 
Joash,  David's  warriors  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Sbe-Bti'ab  [ma'yah],  or  SbeB-a-i'ah  (Heb.  Jeho- 
vah hears  him,  Ges.").  1.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam.  When  the  king  had  assembled  180,000 
men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  reconquer  the 
northern  kingdom  after  its  revolt,  Shemaiah  was 
commissioned  to  charge  them  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  not  to  war  against  their  brethren  (1  K. 
xii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2).  His  second  and  last  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt  (xii.  5,  7).  He  wrote  a  chron- 
icle containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (xiL 
15).— J,  The  son  of  Shechaniah,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  He  was  keeper 
of  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  and  assisted  Nchemiah 
in  restoring  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  29).  Lord  A.  C.  Her- 
vey  would  omit  "  and  the  sons  of  Shechaniah,  She- 
maiah "  from  1  Chr.  iii.  22,  and  make  the  following 
Shemaiah  =  Shimei  5  in  ver.  19.  (Genealogy  of 
Jescs  Christ.)^3,  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37);  perhaps  =  Shimei  6.^4. 
Son  of  Joel,  a  Reubenite;  perhaps  =  Shema  1  (v. 
4).— 5.  Son  of  Hasshub ;  a  Merarite  Levite  after 
the  Captivity  (ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). — 6>  Father  of 
Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16) ;  = 
Shammua  3.-7.  A  Levite,  chief  of  the  sons  of  Elii- 
aphan  in  David's  reign  (xv.  8,  11).— 8.  A  Levite, 
son  of  Nethaneel ;  a  scribe  in  David's  time  who 
registered  the  courses  of  the  priests  (xxiv.  6).— J. 
A  Levite  porter,  eldest  son  of  Obed-edom  the  Git- 
tite  (xxvi.  4,  6,  7). — 10<  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun 
the  singer ;  assisted  in  purifving  the  Temple  in  Hez- 
ekiah's  reign  (2  Chr.  xxix.'l4) ;  =  No.  22*— 11. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Adouikam  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13). — 12.  One  of  the  "chief  men" 
whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of  Aha- 
va,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and  minis- 
ters for  the  Temple  from  "  the  place  Casiphia  "  (viii. 
16). — 13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Harim,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  bidding  (x.  21).— 
14.  A  layman  of  Israel,  son  of  another  Harim,  who 
also  had  married  a  foreigner  (x.  31).— 15.  Son  of 
Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehetabcel ;  a  prophet  hired  by 
Tobiah  and  Sanballat  to  frighten  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
vi.  10). — 16.  Head  of  a  priestly  house  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  8).  His  family  (or 
ancestor)  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  was  representwl 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathan  (xii.  6, 1 8),  and 
may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  xii.  35. — IT.  One  who 
went  in  the  procession  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (xii.  84);  supposed  by  Mr.  Wright  to 
be  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  but  perhaps  =  the 
priest  in  x.  8  (No.  16). — 18.  One  of  the  choir  on  the 
same  occasion  (xii.  36>     Mr.  Wright  and  Dr.  W.  L. 
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Alexander  make  him  a  Levite.  (Mattaniah  2.)— 
19i  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  on  the  same  occa- 
sion (xii.  42). — 20.  "  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,"  a 
false  prophet  denounced  by  Jeremiah  for  teaching 
rebellion  against  the  Lord  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32). — 31. 
A  Levite  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  people 
the  Law  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — 28.  A  Levite  or  priest  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  appointed  to  distribute  portions 
to  the  priests  (xxxi.  15);  perhaps  =  No.  10.— 23. 
A  Levite  in  Josiah's  reign,  who  assisted  at  the  sol- 
emn passover  (xxxv.  9). — 24.  Father  of  the  prophet 
Urijah  4  (Jer.  xxvi.  20). — 25.  Father  of  Delaiah 
4  (xxxvi.  ri). 

Shem-a-ri'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah  keeps, 
Ges.).  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  came 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). — 2.  One  of  the 
family  of  Harim,  a  layman  who  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  32).— 3.  One  of  the 
family  of  Bani,  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
No.  2  (x.  41). 

Shem-e'ber  (Heb.  lofty  flight,  Ges.),  king  of  Ze- 
BoiM,  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sodom  when  attacked 
by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

She'mer  (Heb.  kept,  prejterved,  lees,  Ges.),  the 
owner  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was 
built  (IK.  xvi.  24),  and  after  whom  it  was  named 
by  its  founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for  two 
silver  talents. 

She-mi'da  (Heb.  fame  of  wisdom,  Ges.),  a  Manas- 
site,  son  of  Gilead  and  ancestor  of  the  Shemidaites 
(Num.  xxvi.  32  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2);  =  Shemidah. 

She-mi'dah  (fr.  Heb.)  r=  Shemida  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

She-mi'da-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
Shemida  (Num.  xxvi.  32).  They  obtained  their  lot 
among  the  male  children  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 

2). 

Shem  i-nith  (Heb.,  see  below).  The  title  of  Psalm 
vi.  is :  "  To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon 
Sheminith,"  or  "  the  eighth,"  as  the  A.  V.  margin 
has  it.  A  similar  direction  is  found  in  the  title  of 
Psalm  xii.  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  21).  The  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  in  both  passages,  render  "  for  the  eighth." 
The  Geneva  Version  gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tune." 
Most  Rabbinical  writers,  as  Kashi  and  Aben  Ezra, 
follow  the  Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as 
a  harp  with  eight  strings  ;  but  this  depends  upon  a 
misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  21.  Gesenius,  Dr.  G. 
F.  Oehler  (in  Fairbairn),  B.  Davies,  D.  D.  (in  Kitto), 
&c.,  think  it  denotes  the  bass,  in  opposition  to  Ala- 
MOTH  =  the  treble.     Others,  with  the  author  ofShilte 


Haggtbborim,  interpret  "  the  sheminith "  as  the  oc- 
tave. Mr.  Wright  regards  it  as  most  probable  that 
Sheminith  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the  eighth, 
or  a  certain  key  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung 
(comp.  AijELETH  Shahar,  &c.).     Music. 

She-mlr'a-moth  (Heb.  name  most  high,  or  heaven 
most  high,  Ges.).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree, 
appointed  to  play  "  with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth," 
in  the  choir  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi. 
5).— 2.  A  Levite,  one  of  those  sent  by  Jehoshaphat 
to  teach  the  people  the  Law  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Shem-it'ie  (fr.  Shem)  Lan'gna^es  and  Wri'ting. 
Introduction,  §§  1-5. — 1.  The  expressions,  "Shem- 
itic  family,"  and  "  Shemitic  languages,"  are  based, 
as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference  to  Gen.  x.  21  ff. 
(Shem  ;  Tongues,  Confusion  of.)  The  obvious  in- 
.accuracy  of  the  expression  has  led  to  an  attempt  to 
substitute  others,  such  as  Western  Arabic,  or  Syro- 
Arabic — this  last  bringing  at  once  before  us  the  two 
geographical  extremes  of  this  family  of  languages ; 
but  the  earlier,  though  incorrect  designation,  has 
maintained  its  ground,  and  for  convenience  we  shall 
continue  to  use  it.  2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
with  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  tribes  employing  so-called  Shemitic  dialects. 
For  general  purposes,  the  highlands  of  Armenia  may 
be  taken  as  the  northern  boundary — the  river  Tigris 
and  the  ranges  beyond  it  as  the  eastern— and  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  and  certain  portions  of  Asia 
Minor  as  the  western.  3.  Varieties  of  the  great 
Shemitic  language-family  are  found  in  the  following 
localities  within  the  area  named :  In  those  ordi- 
narily known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria,  there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of  diffv-r- 
ent  kinds,  e.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic — that  of  the  Tar- 
gums  and  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — to 
which  may  be  added  other  varieties  of  the  same 
stock — such  as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions — 
and  of  different  Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Medi- 
terranean seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled  in 
Canaan,  must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  language 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T.,  among  which 
were  interspersed  some  relics  of  that  of  the  Pheni- 
cians.  In  the  south,  amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia, 
was  preserved  the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent 
period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent 
of  territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety, 
allied  to  this  last,  has  been  long  domiciliated  in 
Abyssinia.  The  following  table  is  given  by  Prof. 
Max  Midler : 


GEXEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SHEMITIC  FAMILY  OF  LANGUAGES. 
Living  Languages.  Dead  Languages. 

Dialects  of  Arabic. . .    Ethiopic I    Arabic,  or 

"  Amharic  .    Himyaritic  Inscriptions t    Soathem. 

(  Biblical  Hebrew. j    Hebraic, 

"  the  Jews.  ■<  Samaritan  (Pentateuch) V  or 

I  Cartha-jinian,  Phenician  Inscriptlonp )   Middle. 

i  Chaldee  (Masora.  Talmud,  Targum,  Biblical  Chaldee) i   Aramaic, 

Neo-Syriac <  Syriac  (Pesliito,  second  century,  a.  c.) V         or 

I  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh j   Northern. 


There  is  much  that  is  probable  in  the  notion  held 
by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the  spoken  dialect 
of  the  Shemitic  tribes  external  to  Arabia  (in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  history)  closely  resembled, 
or  was  in  fact  a  better  variety  of  Aramaic.  4.  The 
history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of  various 
movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  supplies  no  re- 
markable instances  of  their  assimilating.  Though 
carrying  with  them  their  language,  institutions,  and 
habits,  they  are  not  fotmd  to  have  struck  root,  but 
remained  strangers  and  exotics  in  several  instances, 
passing  away  without  traces   of  their  occupancy. 


And  the  same  inveterate  isolation  still  characterizes 
tribes  of  the  race,  when  on  new  soil.  5.  The  pecu- 
liar elements  of  the  Shemitic  character  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  their  literature.  Indeed, 
accordance  is  seldom  more  close,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Shemitic  race  (where  not  checked  by  external 
causes),  between  the  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its 
outward  expression.  Like  other  languages,  this  one 
is  mainly  resolvable  into  monosyllabic  primitives. 
These  monosyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced  in 
particles,  and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
causes  of  variation.     But  differences  are  observable 
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in  the  principal  parts  of  speech — the  verb  and  the 
noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of  relation,  are 
grouped  round  the  primary  ones  of  meaning  in  a 
single  word,  susceptible  of  various  internal  changes 
according  to  the  particular  requirement.  By  forma- 
tion^ mainly  internal  (or  contained  within  the  root 
form  ),  are  expressed  the  differences  between  noun 
and  verb,  adjective  and  substantive.  Another  lead- 
ing peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  languages,  is  the 
absence  (save  in  the  case  of  proper  names)  of  com- 
pound words — to  which  the  Japhetian  family  is  in- 
debted for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In  the  Shemitic 
family — agglutination,  not  logical  sequence — inde- 
pendent roots,  not  compound  appropriate  derivations 
from  the  same  root,  are  used  to  express  respectively 
a  train  of  thought,  or  different  modifications  of  a 
particular  notion. 

§§  6-13.  Hebrew  Langtiage.  Period  of  Growth. — 
6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  branch  of  the  so-called 
Shemitic  family,  extending  over  a  large  portion  of 
Southwestern  Asia.  In  the  north  (or  Aram,  com- 
prehending Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  un- 
der a  climate  partially  cold  and  ungenial — ^near  tribes 
of  a  different  origin,  not  unfrequently  masters  by 
conquest — the  Shemitic  dialect  became  in  places 
harsher,  and  its  general  character  less  pure  and  dis- 
tinct. Toward  the  south,  opposite  causes  contributed 
to  maintain  the  language  in  its  purity.  Originally, 
the  language  of  the  Hebrews  presented  more  affini- 
ties with  the  Aramaic ,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  family  accounts,  which  bring  the  patriarchs 
from  the  X.  E. — more  directly  from  northern  Meso- 
potamia.— 7.  Two  questions,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  early  movements  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
subsequent  Hebrew  nation,  have  been  discussed  with 
great  earnestness  by  many  writers — the  first  bearing 
on  the  causes  which  set  the  family  of  Terah  in  mo- 
tion toward  the  south  and  west ;  the  second,  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession  of 
Canaan  at  the  arrival  of  Abraham.  Scripture  only 
tells  us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not, 
chosen  Shemitic  wanderers  (Abraham),  of  the  line- 
age of  Arphaxad,  set  forth  on  the  journey  fraught 
with  such  enduring  consequences  to  the  history  of 
the  world,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  in  its  second 
stage  of  progress.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  was  caused  by  Divine  suggestion, 
acting  on  a  mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cushite  thought  and  habits.  The  leading  particu- 
lars of  that  memorable  journey  are  preserved  to  us 
in  Scripture,  which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  new-comers  and  the  early  settlers  in  Canaan 
found  no  difficulty  in  conversing.  On  what  grounds 
is  the  undoubted  similarity  of  the  dialect  of  the 
Terahites,  to  that  of  the  occupants  at  the  time  of 
their  immigration,  to  be  explained  *  Of  the  origin 
of  its  earliest  occupants  (Giants  ;  Zamzummim),  his- 
tory records  nothing  certain.  Some  claim  for  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a  Japhetian  origin. 
Others  affirm  the  descent  of  these  early  tribes  from 
Lun,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and  their  migration 
from  Lydia  to  Arabia  Petrsca  and  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Palestine.  8.  Another  view  is  that  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  shared  by  other 
scholars.  "  Either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from 
tradition,  or  from  the  dialects  now  spoken  by  their 
descendants,  we  arc  authorized  to  infer  that  at  some 
very  remote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Shemitic 
er  Aryan  nations,  a  great  Scythic  "  (  =  Hamitic) 
"population  must  have  overspread  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less  dis- 


similar in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in  com- 
mon certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar  and 
construction"  (Rawlinson).  And  this  statement 
would  appear,  in  its  leading  features,  to  be  histori- 
cally sound  (so  Archdeacon  Ormerod,  original  author 
of  this  article).  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  both  from 
its  importance  and  from  its  extreme  obscurity,  few 
subjects  connected  with  Biblical  antiquities  have 
been  more  warmly  discussed  than  the  origin  of  the 
Canaanitish  occupants  of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the 
authoritative  records  (Gen.  ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Ham- 
itic origin  of  these  tribes.  Nor  can  the  singular  ac- 
cordances discernible  between  the  language  of  these 
Canaanitish  (=  Hamitic)  occupants  and  the  Shemitic 
family  be  justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  former.  "  If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and  there- 
fore a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and  the 
Shemitic  nations  is  fully  recognized,  the  Hamites  are 
described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the  dif- 
ferent countries  into  which  the  Arameau  race  after- 
ward forced  their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen.  x,  ff.) 
attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy  and  civilized 
communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the  mighty  em- 
pires of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  rich  kingdoms  of 
Slieba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  wonder- 
ful realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
— indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof  amounts  to  demon- 
stration— that  all  these  Hamitic  nations  spoke  lan- 
guages which  differed  only  dialectically  from  those 
of  the  Syro-Arabic  family"  {Quarterly  RivicWy 
Ixxviii.  173).  (Phesicians;  Philistines.)— 9.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject  of  the  relationship  discern- 
ible among  the  early  descendants  of  Noah  is  that  of 
the  origin  and  extension  of  the  art  of  writing  among 
the  Shemites.  Did  the  Terahite  branch  of  the  Shem- 
itic stock  acquire  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Phesi- 
cians, or  Egyptians,  or  Assyrians — or  was  it  evolved 
from  given  elements  among  themselves  ?  (See  §  28, 
below.)  — 10.  Between  the  dialects  of  Aram  and 
Arabia,  that  of  the  Terahites  occupied  a  middle 
place.  This  dialect  has  been  ordinarily  designated 
as  that  of  the  Hebrews.  (Hebrew.)— 11.  Many 
causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible,  combine  to  make 
difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  any  formal  or  detached 
account  of  the  Hebrew  language,  anterior  to  its  as- 
suming a  written  shape.  The  extant  remains  of 
Hebrew  literature  are  destitute  of  any  important 
changes  in  language,  during  the  period  from  Moses 
to  the  Captivity.  A  certain  and  intelligible  amount 
of  progress,  but  no  considerable  or  remarkable  dif- 
ference (accoi-ding  to  one  school),  is  really  observ- 
able in  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Kings,  the 
Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos, 
Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Jeremiah — 
widely  separated  from  each  other  by  time  as  arc 
many  of  these  writings.  At  the  first  sight,  and  to 
modem  judgment,  much  of  this  appears  strange,  and 
possibly  untenable  ;  bnt  an  explanation. of  the  diffi- 
culty is  sought  in  the  unbroken  residence  of  the  He- 
brew people,  without  removal  or  molestation.  An 
additional  illustration  of  the  immunity  from  change 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Shemitic  stock  (Aramaic  and  Arabic). — 12. 
Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture  to  as- 
sume as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a  sacred 
language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so  marked  a 
period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses  ?     Such  a 
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language  would  be  the  sacred  and  learned  one — 
that  of  the  few — and  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited 
hold  exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  people  can  be  required  than  its 
rapid  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a  lan- 
guage composed  of  dialects  hitherto  disregarded,  but 
still  living  in  popular  use. — 13.  A  few  remarks  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  with  reference  to  some  lead- 
ing linguistic  peculiarities  in  different  books  of  the 
0.  T.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  old  division  into  the 
golden  and  silver  ages  (divided  by  the  Captivity)  is 
BulBcient.  A  detailed  list  of  peculiarities  observable 
in  the  Pkntateuch  is  given  by  Soholz,  divided  under 
lexical,  grammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With  the 
style  of  the  Pentateuch  that  of  Joshua  very  closely 
corresponds.  In  the  Book  of  Ruth  the  style  points 
to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Aramaisms  being 
probably  relics  of  the  popular  dialect.  The  same  lin- 
guistic peculiarities  are  observable  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel.  The  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  contain 
many  asserted  Aramaisms,  which  have  been  pleaded 
in  support  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poems.  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side) 
that  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary  expressions 
and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language,  affected 
necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  by  intercourse  with 
neighboring  tribes.  As  respects  the  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes, the  case  is  more  obscure,  a?  in  many  in- 
stances the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather  refer- 
able to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period  of 
Hebrew  history  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin.  In  ad- 
dition to  roughness  of  diction,  so-called  Aramaisms 
are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Hosea, 
and  expressions  closely  allied  in  those  of  Amos. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nahum,  Zephr 
aniah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later  ones  of 
the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of  style. 
In  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  Jewish  critics  (Zanz,  &c.) 
have  sought  to  assign  its  peculiarities  of  style  and 
expression  to  a  secondary  Hebrew  origin.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  language  in  Daniel  belong  to  another 
field  of  inquiry  ;  and  under  impartial  consideration 
more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  disappear,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the  asserted  Greek 
words.  With  these  exceptions  (if  so  to  be  consid- 
ered), few  traces  of  dialects  are  discernible  in  the 
small  remains  still  extant,  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  Aramaic  ele- 
ments are  most  plainly  observable  in  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  less  educated  writers.  The  general 
style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  is  plain  and  simple, 
but  lively  and  pictorial,  and  rising  with  the  subject, 
at  times,  to  considerable  elevation.  But  the  requi- 
site elevation  of  poatical  composition,  and  the  neces- 
sity (from  the  general  use  of  psirallelism  ;  see  Poetry, 
Hebrew)  for  enlarging  the  supply  of  striking  words 
and  expressions  at  command,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  many  expressions  which  we  do  not  commonly 
find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature.  For  the  origin 
and  existence  of  these  we  must  look  especially  to 
the  Aramaic.  But  fro-n  the  earliest  period  of  the 
existence  of  a  literature  among  the  Hebrew  people 
to  B.  c.  600,  the  Hebrew  language  continued  singu- 
larly exempt  from  change.  From  that  period  the 
Hebrew  dialect  will  be  found  to  give  way  before  the 
Aramaic. 

§§  14-19.  Aramaic  Language.    Scholastic  Period. 
~14.  The  language  ordinarily  called  Aramaic  is  a  [ 
dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoken,  ! 


Aram  (=  tlie  high  or  hill  country).  In  general 
practice  Aram  (the  Syria  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans) was  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western.  The 
dialects  of  these  two  districts  were  severally  called 
Chaldaic  and  Syriac — designations  not  happily 
chosen,  but,  like  "  Shemitic,"  of  too  long  currency 
to  be  changed  without  great  inconvenience.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  ob- 
scure ;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assumed,  that 
this  family  had  its  earliest  settlement  on  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Tigris,  from  which  extensions  were 
doubtless  made  to  the  S.  (Assyria;  Babel;  Chai.- 
dea;  Chaldeans;  Nineveh.) — 15.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  discussions  respecting  the  exact  pro- 
priety of  the  expressions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  fol 
low  the  ordinary  division  of  the  Aramaic  into  the 
Chaldaic  or  Eastern,  and  the  Western  or  Syriac 
dialects.  (1.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  of 
Aramaic  arc  in  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28 ;  Ezr.  iv.  8-vi.  18, 
vii.  12-26;  Jer.  x.  11.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difficulty,  between  these  fragments,  which 
differ  again  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from 
the  earliest  Targums.  (2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic  origi- 
nals of  several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  are  lost ; 
many  Hebraisms  were  engrafted  on  the  Aramaic  as 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier 
Targums  contains  a  perceptibly  smaller  amount  of 
such  admixture  than  later  compilations.  (3.)  The 
language  of  the  Gemaras  (Pharisees)  is  extremely 
composite — that  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being 
less  pure  than  that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the 
scale  are  those  of  the  fast-expiring  Samaritan  dialect 
and  that  of  Galilee.  (4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar 
— an  adaptation  of  Aramaic  expressions  to  Judai- 
zing  Gnosticism  (Philosophy,  I.) — among  its  foreign 
additions,  contains  very  many  from  the  Arabic. 
(5.)  The  Masorah  (Old  Testament,  A),  brief  and 
symbolical,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  what  may  bo 
called  vernacular  peculiarities.  (6.)  The  Christian 
or  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  is  that  ordinarily  known 
as  Syriac — the  language  of  early  Christianity,  as 
Hebre*v  and  Arabic,  respectively,  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion and  Mohammedanism. — The  three  leading 
varieties  of  the  West-Aramaic  dialect  are  thus  de- 
scribed :  (a.)  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears  to  have 
been  marked  by  confusion  of  letters — g  (Pe)  and  3 
(Beth),  3  (Caph)  with  p  (Koph) — and  apharesis  of 
the  guttural — a  habit  of  connecting  words  otherwise 
separate — carelessness  about  vowel-sounds, — and 
the  substitution  of  a  (cd  or  chd)  final  for  n  (hd). 

(Writing.)  (6.)  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to 
have  been  a  compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with 
Aramaic.  A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters,  and  also 
of  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for  the  letter  y 
(AiN  3),  has  been  noticed.  (Samaria  ;  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.)  (c.)  The  dialect  called  that  of  Jeru- 
salem or  Judea,  between  which  and  the  purer  one 
of  the  BabylonLsh  Jews  so  many  invidious  distinc- 
tions have  been  drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable; 
from  frequent  changes  among  the  inhabitants— and 
also  to  have  contained  a  large  amount  of  words  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  use  in  Babylonia — besides  being 
somewhat  incorrect  in  its  orthography. — The  small 
amount  of  real  difference  between  the  two  branches 
of  Aramaic  has  been  often  urged  as  an  argument 
that  making  any  division  is  superfluous.  But  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Fiirst,  that  each  is  animated 
by  a  very  different  spirit.  The  chief  relics  of  Chal- 
daic, or  Eastei'n  Aramaic — the  Targums — are  filled 
with  traditional  faith  in  the  varied  pages  of  Jswish 
history.     Western  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  literature,  on 
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the  other  hand,  is  essentially  Christian.  Accord- 
inglj,  the  tendency  and  linguistic  character  of  the 
first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second  Hel- 
lenic. One  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  the  other  of  Hel- 
lenisms.— 16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are 
traced  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  by  which 
one  age  of  a  language  is  separated  from  another. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Aramaic,  or,  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date 
at  which  the  period  of  growth  terminates,  and  that 
of  exposition  and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  chosen  people. — 17.  In  the  scholastic 
period,  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  (Education  ;  Prophet)  were  succeeded  by 
"  houses  of  inquiry."  Two  ways  only  of  extending 
the  blessings  hence  derivable,  seem  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  national  mind — by  commen- 
tary {targum)  and  inquiry  (dtrash).  In  the  first  of 
these — Targumic  literature,  but  limited  openings 
occurred  for  critical  studies ;  in  the  second,  still 
fewer.  The  vast  storehouse  of  Hebrew  thought 
reaching  through  so  inany  centuries — known  by  the 
name  of  the  Talmud  (PHARisEEs)^and  the  collec- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  called  the  Midrdihim,  ex- 
tending in  the  case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly, 
from  the  period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  of 
Rabbi  Asher,  the  closer  of  the  Talmud  (a.  d.  426), 
contain  comparatively  few  accessions  to  linguistic 
knowledge.  (Versions,  Ancient  [Targum].) — 18. 
Of  the  other  main  division  of  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage— the  Western  or  Syriac  dialect — the  earliest 
existing  document  is  the  Peshlto  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  second  century.  (Versions,  An- 
cient [Syriac].)  Various  sub-dialects  (Palmyrene, 
&c. ;  see  §  15,  a.  b.  c.)  probably  existed  within  the 
wide  area  over  which  this  dialect  was  current  The 
Syrian  dialect  is  thickly  studded  with  foreign  words 
— Arabic,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with 
the  third.  A  comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the 
Eastern  branch  will  show  that  they  are  closely  al- 
lied in  all  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  gram- 
roar  and  syntax,  as  well  as  in  their  store  of  original 
words — the  true  standard  in  linguistic  researches. 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  chief  seat  of  Syriac 
learning  and  literature  was  at  Edessa — from  a.  d. 
440,  at  Nisibis.  Before  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries its  decline  had  commenced ;  and  after  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  may  be  said  to  have 
died  out. — 19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  Scrip- 
ture are  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  and 
the  meaning  of  passages  otherwise  obscure,  as  like- 
wise for  many  happy  renderings  of  the  original  text, 
and  for  the  Christian  interpretation  put  by  their 
authors  on  controverted  passages  (in  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  &c.).  A  comparative  estimate  is  not 
yet  attainable,  as  to  what  in  Targumic  literature  is 
the  pure  expression  and  development  of  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  what  is  of  foreign  growth.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Targums  and  kindred  writings  are  of 
considerable  dogmatical  and  exegctical  value;  and 
a  similar  good  work  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
the  cognate  dialect,  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac. 
From  the  third  to  the  ninth  century,  Syriac  was  to 
a  great  part  of  Asia — what  in  their  spheres  Hellenic 
Greek  and  media;val  Latin  have  respectively  been 
— the  one  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district 
named. 

§§20-24.  Arabic  Language.  Period  of  Revival. 
— 20.  The  early  population  of  Arabia,  its  antiqui- 
ties and  peculiAritic£,  have  been  described  under 


Arabia.  We  find  Arabia  occupied  by  a  confluence 
of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ishmael- 
itish  descent — the  others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of 
Abraham,  and  blended  by  alliance,  language,  neigh- 
borhood, and  habits.  Before  these  any  aboriginal 
inhabitants  must  have  disappeared.  We  have  seen 
that  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  lay  in  the  track  of 
Cushite  civilization,  in  its  supposed  return-course 
toward  the  N.  E.  There  may  now  be  found  abundant 
illustration  of  the  relationship  of  the  Himyaritic 
with  the  early  Shemitic ;  and  the  language  of  the 
Ehkili  (or  MahraJi)  presents  us  with  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew, 
and  possessing  close  affinity  with  the  Ghez,  or  Ethi- 
opian.— 21.  The  affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Cush  ?  the 
sacred  language  of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has 
been  long  remarked.  In  its  lexical  peculiarities, 
the  Ghez  is  said  to  resemble  the  Aramaic,  in  its 
grammatical  the  Arabic.  The  alphabet  is  very 
curious,  differing  from  Shemitic  alphabets  in  the 
number,  order,  and  name  and  form  of  the  letters, 
by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and  especially  by  the 
form  of  vowel  notation.  Each  consonant  contains  a 
short  r — the  vowels  are  expressed  by  additions  to  the 
consonants.  The  alphabet  thus  consists  of  202 
signs  (syllabic).  This  language  and  character  have 
now  been  succeeded  for  general  purposes  by  the 
Amharic — ^probably  at  first  a  kindred  dialect  with 
the  Ghez,  but  now  altered  by  subsequent  extraneous 
additions. — 22.  Internal  evidence  demonstrates  that 
the  Arabic  language,  when  it  first  appears  on  the 
field  of  history,  was  being  gradually  developed  in 
its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home.  A  well- 
known  legend  speaks  of  the  present  Arabic  language 
as  being  a  fusion  of  different  dialects,  effected  by 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled  round  Mecca,  and  the 
reputed  wardens  of  the  Caaba.  In  any  case,  the 
paramount  ptirity  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  is  as- 
serted by  Arabic  writers  on  grammar.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  Koran,  as  the  ultimate  standard  in 
linguistic  as  in  religious  matters,  established  in 
Arabic  judgment  the  superior  purity  of  the  Koreish- 
ite dialect.  That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  expressed 
in  a  language  marked  with  many  grammatical  pe- 
culiarities, is  beyond  doubt.  Even  in  our  own  times, 
scholars  have  seemed  unwilling  altogether  to  aban- 
don the  legend — how  at  the  fair  of  Ocddh  goods  and 
traffic  —  wants  and  profit — were  alike  neglected, 
while  bards  contended  amid  their  listening  country- 
men, anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should  entitle 
their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat,  i.  e.  those 
suspended  in  the  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at  Mec- 
ca. But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  put  an  end 
for  a  season  to  commerce  and  bardic  contests ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  work  of  conquest  was  done  that 
the  faithful  resumed  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Tiie 
earliest  reliable  relics  of  Arabic  literature  are  only 
fragments,  to  be  found  in  what  has  come  down  to 
us  of  Pre-islamite  compositions.  And  various  ai^ 
guments  have  been  put  forward  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being 
their  original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  is  con- 
tended, are  less  those  of  age  than  of  individual 
style,  while  their  uniformity  of  language  is  nt  vari- 
ance with  the  demonstrably  late  cultivation  and  as- 
cendancy of  the  Koreishite  dialect.  Another,  and 
not  a  feeble  argument,  is  the  utter  absence  of  al- 
lusion to  the  early  religion  of  the  Arabs. — The  style 
of  the  Koran  is  very  peculiar.  Assuming  that  it 
represents  the  best  forms  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  we  may 
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uy  of  the  Koran,  that  its  linguistic  approached  its 
re.igious  supremucy.  The  Koran  may  be  character- 
ized as  marking  the  transition  from  versification  to 
prose,  from  poetry  to  eloquence. — 23.  With  regard 
to  the  value  of  Arabic  in  illustration,  two  different 
judgments  obtain.  According  to  one,  all  the  lexical 
riches  and  grammatical  varieties  of  the  Shemitic  fam- 
ily are  to  be  found  combine  1  in  the  Arabic. — 24.  An- 
other school  maintains  very  different  opinions.  The 
comparatively  recent  date  (in  their  present  form  at 
le.ist)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic  remains  are 
pleaded  against  its  claims  as  a  standard  of  reference 
in  respect  of  the  Hebrew.  Its  verbal  copiousness, 
elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety  of  thought,  wide  and 
diversified  fields  of  literature,  cannot  be  called  in 
question.  But  it  is  urged  (and  colorably)  that  its 
riches  are  not  all  pure  metal,  and  that  no  great  at- 
tention to  etymology  has  been  evinced  by  native 
writers  on  the  language.  Undoubtedly  schools  such 
as  that  of  Albert  Schultens  (f  1730)  have  unduly 
exalted  the  value  of  Arabic  in  illustration ;  but  in 
whiit  may  be  designated  as  the  field  of  lower  criti- 
cism its  importance  cannot  be  disputed.  (Versions, 
Ancient  [Arabic].) 

§§  25-32.  Structure  of  the  Shemitic  Languages. 
—25.  The  question  as  to  whether  any  large  amount 
of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  languages  is  fairly 
deducible  from  imitation  of  sounds,  has  been  an- 
swered very  differently  by  high  authorities.  Gese- 
nius  thought  instances  of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in 
extant  remains,  although  probably  more  numerous 
at  an  early  period.  Hoffmann's  judgment  is  the  same, 
in  respect  of  Western  Aramaic.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
Rsnan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the  identity  of  nu- 
merous Shemitic  and  Japhetian  primitives  by  a  sug- 
gestion that  tliese,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  assigned 
to  bilitera!  words,  originating  in  the  imitation  of  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  sounds.  But  more  prob- 
ably "  the  400  or  500  roots  which  remain  as  the  con- 
stituent elements  in  different  families  of  languages 
are  not  interjections,  nor  are  they  imitations.  They 
are  phonetic  types,  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in 
human  nature"  (Max  Miiller). — 26.  The  inquiry,  as 
to  the  extent  of  affinity  still  discernible  between 
Shemitic  and  Japhetian  roots,  belongs  to  another 
article.  (Tongues,  Confusion  of.)  Nothing  in  the 
Scripture  which  bears  upon  the  subject  can  be  fairly 
pleaded  against  such  an  affinity  being  possible.  But 
in  treating  the  Shemitic  languages  in  connection 
with  Scripture,  it  is  most  prudent  to  turn  away 
from  this  tempting  field  of  inquiry  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  simple  elements — the  primitives — the 
true  base  of  every  language,  in  that  these  rather 
than  the  mechanism  of  grammar  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exponents  of  internal  spirit  and  character. — 27. 
Humboldt  has  named  two  very  remarkable  points 
of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and  Shemitic 
language-families.  The  first  peculiarity  is  the  tri- 
literal  root  (as  the  language  is  at  present  known) — 
the  second  the  expression  of  significations  by  con- 
sonants, and  relations  by  vowels — both  forming  part 
of  the  flexions  within  words,  so  remarkable  in  the 
Shemitic  family.  In  Humboldt's  opinion,  the  prev- 
alent triliteral  root  was  substituted  for  an  earlier  or 
biliteral,  as  being  found  impracticable  and  obscure 
in  use.  Traces  of  this  survive  in  the  rudest,  or 
Aramaic,  branch,  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one 
syllable,  in  the  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more 
elaborate  Arabic  three— e.  g.  ktal,  katal,  katala  (  = 
to  kill).  Much  has  been  written  as  to  whether  this 
peculiarity  is  original  or  secondary.  Dr.  S.  David- 
son has  thus  stated  the  case : — "  A  uniform  root- 


formation  by  three  letters  or  two  syllables  developed 
itself  out  of  the  original  monosyllabic  state  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  letter.  This  tendency  to  en- 
largement presents  itself  in  the  Indo-Germanic  also: 
but  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  mono- 
syllabic roots  remain  besides  those  that  have  been 
enlarged,  while  in  the  other  they  have  almost  disap- 
peared." In  this  judgment  most  will  agree. — 28. 
Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by  Moses  and  his 
contemporaries,  or  from  what  source  did  the  He- 
brew nation  acquire  it  ?  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  Great  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  as  to  which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples 
may  justly  claim  the  invention  of  letters.  The 
award  to  the  Phenicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is 
now  practically  set  aside.  A  more  probable  theory 
would  seem  that  which  represents  letters  as  having 
passed  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Phenicians  and 
Hebrews.  Either  people  may  have  acquired  this 
accomplishment  from  the  same  source,  at  the  same 
time  and  independently — or  one  may  have  preceded 
the  other,  and  subsequently  imparted  the  acquisi- 
tion. As  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician  alphabets  cor- 
respond, and  the  character  is  less  Phenician  than 
Hebrew,  the  latter  people  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  possessors  of  this  accomplishment,  and  to 
have  imparted  it  subsequently  to  the  Phenicians. 
The  theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general  be- 
lief) of  an  early  uniform  language  overspreading 
the  range  of  countries  comprehended  in  Gen.  x., 
serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  According  to  the 
elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsius,  the  original  alpiiabet 
of  the  language-family,  of  which  the  Shemitic  formed 
a  part,  stood  as  follows : — 

Weak  GtUturaU.  tahiaU.        GutturaU.        DentaU. 

Aleph  =  A        .       Beth     +  Oimel  +  Daleth  =  Media 
ife  =  E  +  i      .       Vav     +  Heth     +  Teth     =  Aspirates 
Ghain  =  O  +  u      Pe       +  Kuph   +  Tau     =  Tenues 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more  del- 
icate, the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  apparently 
interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original  S, 
Samech,  from  which  were  derived  Zain,  Tsaddi,  and 
Shin — Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited  functions,  is 
apparently  of  later  growth ;  and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Resh,  in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  Yod,  as  in  Knph  and 
Lamed,  Lepsius  finds  remains  of  the  ancient  vowel- 
strokes,  which  carry  us  back  to  the  early  syllabic 
symbols,  whose  existence  he  maintains  with  great 
force  and  learning. — 29.  On  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  written  characters  among  the  He- 
brews, see  Writing. — The  history  of  the  characters, 
ordinarily  used  in  the  Syriac  (or  Western)  branch 
of  the  Aramaic  family,  is  blended  with  that  of  those 
used  in  Judea.  Like  the  square  characters,  they 
were  derived  from  the  old  Phenician,  but  passed 
through  some  intermediate  stages.  The  first  vari- 
ety is  that  known  by  the  name  of  Estrangelo — a 
heavy  cumbrous  character  found  in  use  in  the  very 
oldest  documents.  Concurrently  with  this,  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  smaller  and  more  cur- 
sive character,  very  much  resembling  it.  There  are 
also  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — e.  g.  the  Nes- 
torian — but  that  in  ordinary  use,  is  the  Peshito  = 
simple  (or  Hneal,  according  to  some).  Its  oriiiin  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be  assigned 
to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. — Until  a  com- 
paratively short  time  before  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
the  art  of  writing  appears  to  have  been  practically 
unknown  among  the  Arabs.    For  the  Himyerites 
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guarded  with  jealous  care  their  own  peculiar  char- 
acter— the  musnad,  or  elevated  ;  in  itself  unfitted  for 
general  use.  Possibly  different  tribes  might  have 
possessed  approaches  to  written  characters ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
heavy  cumbrous  Cufic  character  (so  called  from 
Vufa,  the  city  where  it  was  most  early  used)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  adopted.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Muramar-Ibn  Murrat,  a 
native  of  Babylonian  Irak.  But  the  shapes  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  letters  indicate  their  derivation 
from  the  Estrangelo.  About  the  tenth  century  a 
smaller  and  more  flowing  character,  the  Niahki,  was 
introduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which,  with  considerable 
alterations  and  improvements,  is  that  ordinarily  in 
present  use.— 30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
branches,  so  in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family,  various  causes  rendered  desirable  the  intro- 
duction of  diacritical  signs  and  vowel  points,  which 
took  place  toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era — not,  however,  without  considerable  op- 
position at  the  outset.  At  first  a  simple  mark  or 
stroke,  like  the  cHacritical  line  in  the  Samaritan 
MSS.,  was  adopted  to  mark  unusual  significations. 
A  further  and  more  advanced  stage,  like  the  diacrit- 
ical points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  employment  of 
a  point  above  the  line  to  express  sounds  of  a  high 
kind,  like  a  and  o — one  below^  for  feebler  and  lower 
ones,  hke  i  and  e — and  a  third  in  the  centre  of  the 
letters,  for  those  of  a  harsher  kind,  as  distinguished 
from  the  otlier  two. — 31.  The  reverence  of  the 
Jews,  for  their  sacred  writings,  would  have  been 
outraged  by  any  attempts  to  introduce  an  authori- 
tative system  of  interpretation  at  variance  with  ex- 
isting ones.  To  reduce  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures to  authoritative  and  intelligible  uniformity  was 
the  object  of  the  Masorets,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  vowels  and  accents.  (Old  Testament,  A.)  The 
system  has  been  carried  out  with  far  greater  minute- 
ness in  the  Hebrew,  than  in  the  two  sister  dialects. 
The  Arabic  grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond 
three  signs  for  a, »',  m  ;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  a, 
which  they  represented  by  figures  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  alphabet,  not  very  much  altered.  The 
system  of  accents  bears  rather  on  the  relation  of 
words  and  the  members  of  sentences,  than  oq  the 
construction  of  individual  words. — 32.  A  comparison 
of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as  known  to  us,  presents 
them  as  very  unevenly  developed.  In  their  present 
form  the  Arabic  is  undoubtedly  the  richest :  but  it 
would  have  been  rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a 
career  been  vouchsafed  equally  long  and  favorable 
to  this  latter. 

Shem'n-el  (Heb.  =  Samuel).  1.  Son  of  Ammi- 
hud ;  appointed  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20).— 2,  Samcel 
the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  83).— 8.  Son  of  Tola ;  a  chief 
of  Is.sachar  (vii.  2). 

Shen  (Heb.  tooth,  Ges.),  a  plate  mentioned  to  de- 
fine the  position  of  Ebes-ezer  ;  perhaps  a  tooth- 
shaped  rock  or  peak  (1  Sam.  vii.  12  only);  site  un- 
known. 

Shr'na'zar  (fr.  Heb.  =  fiery  tooth  f  Ges.),  son  of 
Salathikl,  or  Shealtiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  IS). 

She'nlr  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Sesir  =  Mount  Hermon 
(Deut.  iii.  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  8). 

•  She'ol  [o  as  in  /o/?]  (Heb.  ghedl).    Hell. 

She'pbaa  (Heb.  cola,  or  bareness,  place  naked  of 
trees,  Ges.),  a  place  mentioned  only  by  Moses  as  be- 
tween Hazar-en'an  and  Riblah,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 
11);  site  unknown.     The  Targum  Pscudojonathan, 


Saadiah,  &c.,  render  the  name  by  Apameia ;  but  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  by  this  they  intend  the 
Greek  city  of  that  name  on  the  Orontes,  fifty  miles 
below  Antioch,  or  use  it  as  =  Bdnids  or  Dam,  u 
Schwarz  afiirms. 

Sheph-a-thi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Shephatiah),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  father  of  Meshcllam  6  (1  Chr.  ix.  8);  prop- 
erly "Shephatiah,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  &c. 

Sheph-a-ti'ah  (fr.  Heb.  r  t  whom  Jehovah  defend*, 
Ges.).  1,  Fifth  son  of  David ;  born  of  his  wife  Abi- 
tal  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).— 2.  An- 
cestor of  a  family,  372  of  whom  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  9) ;  and  eighty  males, 
with  Zebadiah  at  their  head,  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8). 
—3.  Ancestor  of  certain  children  of  Solomon's  se^ 
vants,  who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59).— 4.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Judah ;  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (xi.  4). — 5«  Son 
of  Mattan ;  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  coun- 
selled Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1).— 6t  A  Benjamite,  father  of  Meshcl- 
lam 6  (1  Chr.  ix.  8  in  some  copies;  Shephathiah). 
— T.  "  The  Harcphite,"  one  of  the  Benjamite  war- 
riors who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (xii.  5). — %,  Son 
of  Maachah,  and  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  David's 
reign  (xxvii.  16). — 9>  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

*  She-phe'lab  (Heb.)  =  Sephela. 

Shepherd  (Heb.  » dV/t  =  one  who  feeds  a  flock,  o 
shepherd,  herdsman,  Ges.),  translated  usually  "  shep- 
herd," as  in  Gea  xlix.  4  and  Ex.  ii.  17,  19,  &c.,  also- 
"pastor,"  as  in  Jer.  il  8,  xvii.  16,  &c.,  "herd- 
man,"  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  7,  8,  &c  ,  &c. ;  rdH  =  "  shep- 
herd," Is.  xxxviii.  12  ;  Zech.  xi.  17  ;  boker  (=  heratr 
man,  also  shepherd,  Ges.),  translated  "  herdman," 
Am.  vii.  14  ;  nolcJ  (=  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and  in  a 
wider  sense,  of  any  cattle,  a  shepherd,  herdsman, 
sheeprowner,  cfdtU^brcedtr,  Ges.),  translated  "sheep- 
master"  in  2  K.  iii.  4,  "herdman"  in  Am.  i.  1; 
Gr.  Toimcn  (=  one  who  tends  herds  or  flocks,  « 
shepherd,  herdsman,  Rbu.  N.  T.  Jax.\  in  N.  T.  uni- 
formly translated  "  shepherd,"  as  in  Mat.  ix.  36,  xxv. 
32,  &c. ;  archipoxmen.  =  "  chief  shepherd,"  1  Pet. 
v.  4. — In  a  nomadic  state  of  society  every  man  is 
more  or  less  a  shepherd.  The  progenitor?  of  the 
Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads,  and  their 
history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  hfe.  (Patri- 
arch.) The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks  was 
undertaken,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  chieft 
(Gen.  XXX.  29  ff.,  xxxvii.  12  ff.),  but  even  liy  their 
daughters  (xxix.  6  ff. ;  Ex.  ii.  19).  The  Egjptian 
captivity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of  settled 
abode,  and  we  find  the  tribes  which  still  retained 
a  taste  for  shepherd  life  selecting  their  own  quarters 
apart  from  their  brethren  in  the  Transjordanic  dis- 
trict (Num.  xxxii.  1  ff.).  Henceforward  in  Palestine 
Proper  the  shepherd  held  a  subordinate  position. 
(AoRicuLTrRE.) — The  office  of  the  Eastern  shepherd, 
as  described  in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much 
hardship,  and  even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40> ;  hia  food 
frequently  consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  af- 
forded by  nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  "  syca- 
more "  or  Egyptian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "  husks " 
of  the  carob-tree  (Lk.  xv.  16),  and  perchance  the 
locusts  and  wild  honey  which  supported  John  the 
Baptist  (Mat.  iii.  4);  he  had  to  encounter  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies, such  as  lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  84;  Is.  xxxi.  4  ;  Jer.  v.  6;  Am.  iii.  12); 
nor  was  he  free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  preda- 
tory hordes  (Gen,  xxxi.  39).     To  meet  these  various 
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rfoes  the  shepherd's  equipment  consisted  of  the  fol- 
ilowing  articles  : — :i  mantle,  made  probably  of  sheep- 
iskin  with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out 
in  cold  weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  in 
Jer.  xliii.  12  ;  a  scrip  or  wallet,  containing  a  small 
I  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40) ;  a  sling  (Arms,  I. 
4) ;  and  a  staff,  which  served  both  as  a  weapon 
against  foes,  and  a  crook  for  the  management  of 
Ihe  flock  (ib. ;  Ps.  xxiii.  4 ;  Zech.  xi.   7).     If  the 
shepherd  was  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  he  was 
1  provided  with  a  light  tent  (Cant.  i.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxv. 
'  7),  the  removal  of  which  was  easily  effected  (Is. 
fzxxviii.  12).     In  certain  localities,  moreover,  towers 
f  were  erected  for  the  double  purpose  of  spying  an 
I  enemy  at    a  distance,   and    protecting  the  flock, 
f  (Tower.) — The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  ap- 
I  pears  to  have  been  as  follows  : — In  the  morning  he 
led  forth  his  flock  from  the  fold  (Jn.  x.  4),  which 
i  he  did  by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as 
'  is  still  usual  in  the  East  (Sheep)  ;  arrived  at  the 
pasturage,  he  watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance 
of  dogs  (Job  XXX.  I ;  Dog),  and,  should  any  sheep 
stray,  he  had  to  search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez. 
xxxiv.    12 ;    Lk.  xv.  4) ;    he  supplied   them   with 
water,  either  at  a  running  stream  or  at   troughs 
attached  to  wells  (Gen.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  88;   Ex.  ii. 
16  ;   Ps.  xxiii.  2) ;    at  evening  he  brought   them 
back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned  them  to  see  that 
none  were  missing,  by  passing  them  "under  the 
rod  "   as   they   entered    the   door    of   the    enclo- 
sure (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Ez.  xx.  37),  checking  each 
sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer. 
xxxiii.  13) ;  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  entrance 
of  the  fold  (Sheep-fold)  through  the  night,  act- 
ing as  porter  (Jn.  x.  3).     The  shepherd's  office  thus 
required  great  watchfulness,  particularly  by  night 
(Lk.  ii.  8 ;  comp.  Nah.  iii.  18).     It  also  required 
tenderness   toward  the  young  and   feeble  (Is.  xL 
11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from  the 
pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).     In  large  establishments 
there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the  highest 
being  styled  "  rulers "  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or   "  chief 
shepiierds  "  (1  Pet.  v.  4) :  in  a  royal  household  the 
title  of  abbir  (=  mighty)  was  bestowed  on  the  person 
who  held  the  post  (A.  V.  "  chiefest,"  1  Sam.  xxi.  7). 
I  The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  toward  shepherds  (Gen. 
I  xlvi.  34)  may  have  been  mainly  due  (so  Mr.  Bevan  ; 
i  but  see  Egypt)  to  their  contempt  for  the  sheep  it- 
I  self,  which  appears  to  have  been  valued  neither  for 
'  food  nor  generally  for  sacrifice,  the  only  district 
•  where  they  wore  offered  being  about  the  Natron 
'  lakes.    It  may  have  been  increased  by  the  memory 
I  of  the  Shepherd  invasion.     "  Shepherd  "  is  applied 
I  metaphorically  to  princes  (Is.  xliv.  28 ;  Ez.  xxxiv. 
I  2ff.,  &c.),  teachers  (Eccl.  xii.  11),  to  Jehovah  (Ps. 
I  xmL  1,  Ixxx,   1,  &c.),  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Jn.  X.  11,  14,  16;  Heb.  xili.  20;   1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v. 
'k,  &c.).     Barn  ;  Goat  ;  Grass  ;  Herd  ;  Lamb  ;  Pas- 
tor ;    Pasture  ;    SuEARiNG-nouss  ;    Sheep-master, 
4c.). 
She'phi  (Heb.  a  wearing  awau,  naked  hill,  Ges.), 
I  son  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40) ;  = 
'  Shefho. 

She'pho  (Heb.  smoothness)  =  Shephi  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

23). 

She-phn'plian  (Heb.  serpeht,  Ges. ;  comp.  AnnER 

I  4]l  a  son  of  Bela,  the  first-bom  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 

▼lii.  5) ;  =  SncpHAM,  and  Mlppim,  also  (so  Lord  A. 

C.  Hervey)  Shcppim 

Sbe'rah  (Heb.  kinswoman,  Ges.),  daughter  of 
Ephraim,  or  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  2 1),  and  foundress 
of  the  two  Beth-borons,  and  of  UzzEX-SHERAn. 
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•Sherd  =  a  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel  = 

POTSHERD. 

Sher^-U'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  heat  of  Jehovah?  Ges.),  a 
Merarite  Levite,  of  tlie  family  of  Mahli,  one  of  those 
(loosely  called  "  priests  "  in  verse  24  ;  comp.  Josh, 
iii.  3)  who  joined  Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  and  had 
charge  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  vessels  offered  for  the 
Temple  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  When  Ezra  read  the 
Law  to  the  people,  Slierebiah  was  among  the  Levites 
who  assisted  him  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in  the 
psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  at  the  solemn 
fast  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ix.  4,  5),  scaled 
the  covenant  with  Xehemiah  (x.  12),  and  was  among 
the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  belonged  to  the  choir 
(xii.  8.  24). 

She  resh  (Heb.  roof,  Ges.),  son  of  Machir  the  son 
of  Manasseh  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

She-re'zer  (fr.  Pers.  =  Sharezer),  one  of  the 
messengers  sent  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  by  the 
people  who  had  returned  from  the  Captivity  to  in- 
quire concerning  fasting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  vii. 
2).     Reoem-melech. 

•  Sher'iffij  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Chal.  pi.  (iph- 
tdye,  found  m  Dan.  iii.  2,  3  only.  Gesenius  makes 
the  Chaldee  =  persons  learned  in  the  law,  lawyers  ; 
Fiirst  interprets  judges,  the  name  of  certain  high 
officials  among  the  Babylonians.  A  sheriff  in  the 
United  States  is  now  the  chief  officer  of  a  county, 
whose  business  it  is  to  execute  the  laws,  the  orders 
of  judges,  &c. ;  in  Great  Britain  he  acts  also  a» 
judge  in  certain  cases. 

She'shach  (Heb.,  see  below),  in  Jer.  xxv.  26,  Ii.  41, 
a  synonym  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Babylonia.  Ac- 
cording to  some  commentators,  it  represents  "  Ba- 
bel "  on  a  principle  well  known  to  the  later  Jews — 
the  substitution  of  letters  according  to  their  position 
in  the  alphabet,  counting  backward  irova  the  last  let- 
ter, for  those  which  hold  the  same  numerical  posi- 
tion, counting  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice  is  as  old 
as  Jeremiah.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  observeil  that 
the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was  identical,  or 
nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of  Abraham,  Ur  (or 
Hur),  "  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  ancient 
dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shishaki."  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
to  represent  the  country  (so  Rawlinson). 

She'shai  (Heb.  whitish?  Ges.),  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Anak  who  dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22), 
and  were  driven  thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the 
head  of  the  children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14  ;  Judg. 
i.  10). 

She'shan  (Heb.  lily  ?  Ges.),  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
meel  the  son  of  Hezron;  father  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  ii. 
31,  34,  35). 

Shesh-baz'zar  (fr.  Pers.  =  jire-worshipper  ?  Ges.), 
the  Chaldean  or  Persian  name  given  to  Zercbbabel 
(Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  V.  14,  16;  lEsd.ii.  12,15).  The  Jew- 
ish  tradition,  that  Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterly 
without  weight. 

Sheth  (Heb.,  see  below).  1,  The  patriarch  Seth 
(1  Chr.  i.  l).--2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  the 
Heb.  Sheth  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name,  but  there 
is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  appellative,  and  to  trans- 
late, instead  of  "  the  sons  of  Sheth,"  "  the  sons  of 
tumult,"  the  wild  warriors  of  Moab  (compare  Jer. 
xlviii.  45). 

She'thar  (fr.  Pers.  =  a  star),  one  of  the  seven 
princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had  access  to  the 
king's  presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom, in  the  third  year  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  14). 

She'thar-boz'nal,  or  -boz'na>l  (fr.  Pers.  =  star 
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of  iplendor),  a  Persian  oflScer  of  rank,  having  a  com- 
mand in  the  province  "on  this  side  the  river" 
under  Tatnai  the  satrap,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  He  joined  with  Tat- 
nai and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is 
preserved  in  Ezra  v. 

She'va  (Heb.,  a  corruption  of  Seraiah,  Ges.).  1. 
The  scribe  or  royal  secretary  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
25);  =  Seraiah  1,  Shisha,  and  Shavsha. — i.  Son 
of  Caleb  1  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

Shew '-bread  [sho'-bred]  (Heb.  lehetn  [or  lechem], 
pdnim  [or  happdnim^  =  oread  of  the  face  or  ftu-es, 
i.  e.  of  Oie  presence  of  Jehovah  ;  see  below)  (Ex.  xxv. 
80,  XXXV.  13,  xxxix.  36,  &c.),  also  called  "  bread  of  or- 
dering" (1  Chr.  ix.  32  raarg.),  "  the  continual  bread  " 
(Num.  iv.  7),  and  "  hallowed  bread  "  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6). 
Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  there  should  be 
a  table  of  shittim-wood  (i.  e.  acacia),  two  cubits  in 
length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in 
height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  "  having  a  gold- 
en crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about,"  i.  e.  a 
border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  hin- 
der that  which  was  placed  on  it  from  by  any  acci- 
dent falling  off.  This  table  is  described  in  Ex.  xxv. 
23-30,  and  the  bas-reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus 
represent  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Herodian  Temple. 
This  representation,  shown  in  the  cut,  and  obviously 
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accarate,  exhibits  the  hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who 
is  carrying  the  table,  as  of  about  equal  breadth  with 
the  border,  according  to  the  words  of  Exodus,  "  and 
thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  a  handbreadth 
round  about."  2  Chr.  iv.  19  mentions  "  the  tables 
whereon  the  shew-bread  was  set,"  and  at  ver.  8  we 
read  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  The  table  of 
the  second  Temple  was  carried  away  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mc.  i.  22),  and  a  new  one  made  at  the 
refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under  Judas  Macca- 
beus (iv,  49).  Afterward  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
presented  a  magnificent  table.  The  table  stood  in 
the  sanctuary  together  with  the  seven-branched  can- 
dlestick and  the  altar  of  incense.  Every  Sabbath 
twelve  newly-baked  loaves  were  put  on  it  in  two 
rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprinkled  with  incense  (the 
LXX.  add  »a/<),  where  they  remained  till  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath.  Then  they  were  replaced  by  twelve 
new  ones,  the  incense  was  burned,  and  they  were 
eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  Holy  Place,  out  of  which 
they  might  not  be  removed.  Besides  these,  the 
shew-bread  table  was  adorned  with  dishes,  spoons. 


bowls,  &c.,  of  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxv.  29). — The  twelve 
loaves  plainly  answer  to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare 
Rev.  xxii.  2),  though  Josephus  and  Philo  regarded 
them  as  representing  the  twelve  months.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  rite  is  left  in  Scripture  unexplained,  al- 
though it  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  solemn  appointments  of  the  sanctuary  (comp. 
2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11).  But  the  first  name  we  find 
given  it  is  obviously  the  dominant  one,  A.  V.  "shew- 
bread,"  literally  bread  of  the  face  or  of  the  faces,  or 
usmg  the  latter  term  iu  its  oft-recurring  secondary 
sense,  bread  of  t/te  prescrice,  i.  e.  of  Jehovah  (the  Heb, 
pdnim  being  used  only  in  the  plural,  and  therefore 
applied  equally  to  the  face  or  presence  of  one  person 
and  of  many).  Spencer  and  others  consider  it  bread 
offered  to  God  as  was  the  "meat-offerisg,"  a  sym- 
bolical meal  for  God  somewhat  answering  to  a  heft- 
then  Leciistemium  (in  which  the  images  of  the  gods, 
lying  on  pillows,  were  placed  in  the  streets  and  food 
of  all  kinds  set  before  them,  Andrews'  Freund'a  L. 
Lex.).  But  Bahr  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  Heb. 
pdttirn  (=  presence)  is  applied  solely  to  the  table  and 
the  bread,  not  to  the  other  furniture  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  altar  of  incense,  or  the  golden  candle- 
stick. Thei  e  is  something,  therefore,  peculiar  to  the 
former  which  is  denoted  by  the  title.  Of  the  Angel 
of  God's  Presence  (Is.  Ixiii.  9 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  14, 
15  ;  Deut.  iv.  37)  it  is  said  thut  God's  "Name  is  in 
Him  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  20).  The  Presence  and  the  Name 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  equivalent.  Both,  in  rrfr 
erence  to  their  context,  indicate  the  manifestation 
of  God  to  His  creatures.  Hence,  as  the  name  stands 
for  He  or  Himself,  so  Face  for  Person :  to  see  the 
Face,  for,  to  see  the  Peraon.  The  Bread  of  the  Face 
is  therefore  that  bread  through  which  God  is  seen, 
i.  e.  with  the  participation  of  which  the  seeing  of 
God  is  bound  up,  or  through  the  participation  of 
which  man  attains  the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  frf- 
lows  that  we  have  not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as 
such,  as  the  means  of  nourishing  the  bodily  Ufe,  but 
as  spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  consists  in  seeing  the  face 
of  God  (so  Mr.  Garden,  after  Bahr).  Fuirbaim  says : 
"  The  shew-bread  was  only  a  more  special  and  stated 
form  of  the  bread  or  meat-offering,  which  was  a 
very  common  accompaniment  of  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices ;  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  moral  excellence,  or 
spiritual  fruit,  which  the  covenant  people  were  bound 
to  render  to  Jehovah.  It  consequently  took  the  as- 
pect of  something  given  or  presented  by  them  to 
God,  received '  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an  ever- 
lasting covenant'  (Lev,  xxiv.  8),  and  with  the  meat- 
offerings genenilly  was  called  by  God,  '  My  offering, 
My  bread  made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet  savor  unto  Me' 
(Num.  xxviii.  2),  The  Tabernacle  was  the  Lord's 
peculiar  dwelling  in  Israel,  and  this  table  of  shew- 
bread  was  continually  to  exhibit  an  image  of  the  fnut- 
fulness  in  all  well-doing  which  the  people  were  called 
to  be  ever  rendering  Him  from  the  field  of  His 
inheritance." 

Shib'bo-letta  ( Judg.  xii.  6),  the  Hebrew  word  which 
the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  made  use  of  at  the 
passages  of  the  Jordan,  after  a  victory  over  the 
Ephraimites,  to  test  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound 
sh  by  those  who  wished  to  cross  over  the  river.  The 
Ephraimites,  it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  sub- 
stituted for  sh  the  simple  sound  a  ;  and  the  Gilead- 
ites, regarding  every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce  sh 
as  an  Ephraimite,  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
deatli  accordingly.  The  word  "Shibbolctii,"  which 
has  now  a  second  life  in  the  English  language  in  a 
new  signification  (viz.  a  party  test,  or  some  minute 
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point  of  difference,  the  importance  of  which  is  mag- 
nified in  controversy),  has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew : 
1st,  an  ear  ot  wheat  or  other  grain  ;  2dly,  a  stream 
OT  flood  (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  15) :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
latter  sense  that  this  particular  word  suggested  it- 
self to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  river. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any 
word  beginning  with  the  sound  ah  would  have  an- 
swered equally  well  as  a  test. 

Shib'mah  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Sibmah,  a  city  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xx.xii.  38);  probably  =  Shebam. 

Shic'roa  (Heb.  drunkenness,  Ges.),  one  of  the  land- 
marks at  the  western  end  of  the  N.  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  11,  only).  It  lay  between  Ekron 
(^Akir)  and  Jabneel  (  Yebna),  the  port  at  which  the 
boundary  ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
been  discovered  between  these  two  places,  which  are 
barely  four  miles  apart. 

Shield.     Arms,  II.,  5,  6. 

Shig-gai'on  [-ga'yon]  (Heb.,  see  below)  (Ps.  vii. 
1),  a  particular  kind  of  Psalm;  the  specific  charac- 
ter of  which  is  now  not  known.  In  the  singular 
number  the  word  occurs  only  in  the  inscription  of 
Pa.  vii.  In  the  inscription  to  Habakkuk's  Ode  (Hab. 
Si.  1)  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural ;  but  the  Hebrew 
phrase  in  which  it  stands  ('a/  shigyonolh)  is  deemed 
almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by  modern 
Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  after  the  manner  of  the 
S.'iigjaion,  and  to  be  merely  a  direction  as  to  the 
kind  of  musical  measures  by  which  the  ode  was  to 
be  accompanied  (so  Mr.  Twisleton).  Gesenius  and 
Fiirst  concur  in  deriving  it  from  Heb.  shiggdh,  in  the 
sense  of  magnififing  or  extoUing  with  praises,  and 
justify  this  derivation  by  kindred  Syriac  words. 
Shiggaion  would  thus  mean  a  hymn  or  psalm  ;  but  its 
specific  meaning,  if  it  has  any,  as  applicable  to  the 
seventh  Psalm,  would  continue  unknown.  Ewald, 
RiJdiger  (continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus),  and 
Delitzsch  derive  it  from  Heb.  shdgdh,  in  the  sense 
of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and  consider  the  word  to 
be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a  dithyrambus.  Gese- 
nius's Heb.  and  Eng.  Lex.  (edited  by  Robinson,  1854) 
explains  the  word  as  =  "  a  hymn,  or  rather  a  dithi/- 
rambic  ode,  i.  e.  erratic,  wild,  enthusiastic."  De 
Wette,  Lee,  and  Hitzig  interpret  the  word  as  a 
psalm  of  lamentation,  or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  de- 
rived from  Arabic.  Hupfeld  conjectures  that  shig- 
gaion =  HiGGAiON,  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  the  sense  of  poe^n 
or  song.  The  versions  give  no  help.  In  the  A.  V. 
of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  "  upon  shigionoth,"  as 
if  shigionoth  were  some  musical  instrument.  Gese- 
aius  (ed.  by  Robinson,  1854)  translates  this  "in  the 
manner  of  dithyrambic  songs." 

*  Shig-i-o'noth.     Shiggaion. 

Siil'hon(fr.  Heb.  =  a  ruin,  Ges.),  in  some  copies 
correctly  "Shion,"  a  town  of  Issachar,  named  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  19,  between  Haphraim  and  Anaharath. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  it  as  then  existing 
"  near  Mount  Tabor."  The  only  name  at  all  re- 
sembling it  at  present  in  that  neighborhood  is  the 
Chirbet  SchPin  of  Dr.  Schulz,  1^  miles  N.  W.  of  ZJe- 
b&rieh.  (Daberath.)  The  identification  is,  how- 
ever, verv  uncertain. 

Shi'h»f(Heb.  black,  turbid)  of  E'gypt  (1  Chr.  xiii. 
6)  is  spoken  of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael in  David's  time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath 
being  the  other.  It  must  correspond  to  "  the  Shi- 
hor  which  is  before  Egypt"  (Josh.  xiii.  3),  A.  V. 
"  SiHOR,"  and  probably  designates  the  stream  of  the 
Wady  eVArUh.     River  op  Egypt. 

Slii'hsr-lib'natli  (Heb.,  see  below),  named  only  in 
Josh.  xix.  26  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boun- 


I  dary  of  Asher.  Nothing  is  known  of  it.  By  the 
I  ancient  translators  and  commentators  the  names 
i  are  taken  as  belonging  to  two  distinct  places.  But 
I  modern  commentators,  beginning  perhaps  with  Ma- 
sius,  have  inclined  to  consider  Shihor  as  identical 
with  the  name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shihor-libnath  to 
be  a  river.  They  interpret  the  Shihor-libnath  as 
the  glass  river,  and  identify  it  with  the  Belus  of 
Pliny,  the  present  Nahr  Na'mdn.  But  this  theory 
is  surely  very  far-fetched.  There  is  nothing  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  to  indicate  that  Shihor-libnath  is  a  stream  at 
all,  e.\cept  the  agreement  of  the  first  part  (Shihor) 
with  a  rare  word  used  for  the  Nile.  Porter  (in 
Kicto)  suggests  that  it  may  be  some  little  town  on 
the  bank  of  one  of  the  streamlets  which  fall  into 
the  Mediterranean  between  Carmel  and  Dor. 

Sllil'lli (Heb.  armed?  Ges.),  father  of  Azubah,  Je- 
hoshaphat's  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 
Sbil'llilll(Heb.  armed  men,  Ges. ;  fountains.  Fa.),  a 
city  in  the  S.  of  Judah,  named  between  Lebaoth  and 
Ain,  or  Ain-riramon  (Josh.  xv.  32) ;  apparently  = 
Shaaraim  and  Sharuhen.  The  juxtaposition  of 
Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they 
=  the  Salim  and  Enos  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but 
their  position  in  the  S.  of  Judah  seems  to  forbid 
I  this. 

j  Shii'lem  (Heb.  requital,  recompeme,  Ges.),  son  of 
I  Naphtali,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Shillem- 
I  ITES  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Num.  xxvi.  49);  =  Shallcm  7. 
I  Shil'lem-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  tlie  =  the  descendants  of 
!  Shillem  the  son  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 
I  Shi-Io'ab  (Heb.  shildah  or  shUoach  =  a  sending  oi 
'  water,  i.  e.  a  conduit,  aqueduct,  Ges. ;  sent  [abstract 
1  for  concrete,  Ges.],  Jn.  ix.  7),  the  Waters  of,  a  cer- 
;  tain  soft-flowing  stream  (Is.  viii.  6) ;  no  doubt  =r  the 
\  waters  of  Siloam — the  only  perennial  spring  of 
I  Jerusalem. 

I      Shi'loh  (Heb.,  see  below),  in  the  A.  V.,  is  once  used 
as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a  very  diCBcult  passage 
I  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.     I.  Supposing  the  A.  V.  tninsla- 
j  tion  correct,  the  word  =  Peaceable,  or  Pacific,  and 
\  tlie  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose  name  has 
a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected  Messiah, 
who  in  Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  called  the  Prince  of  Peace 
j  (Gesenius  [formerly],  Hengstenberg,  Rabbi  Wogue, 
I  Bush  [on  Gen.  1.  c,  and  in  Kitto],  Prof.  Douglas  [in 
\  Fbn.],  Ayre,&c.). — The  objections  to  this  translation, 
I  supposing  the  Heb.  text  to  be  correct  as  it  stands,  are 
i  thus  presented  by  Mr.  Twisleton  :  (1.)  "  Shiloh  "  oc- 
!  curs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or  appella- 
tion of  a  person.     (2.)  The  only  other  Hebrew  word, 
\  apparently,  of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv. 
51  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  12),  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not  of 
a  person.      (3.)   By  translating  the  word  as  it  is 
translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as  the 
name  of  the  city  in  Ephraim  where  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  so  long  remained  (.see  next  article),  a  suf- 
ficiently good  meaning  (see  II.,  below)  is  given  to 
the  passage  without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise  graiumatical 
parallel  elsewhere  (compare  1  Sam.  iv.   12). — II. 
Taking  Shiloh  to  be   the  name  of   the   city,  Mr. 
Twisleton  thus  translates :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  (A.V.  '  law- 
giver') from  b'tween  his  feet,  till  he  shall  goto 
Shiloh."     And,  in  this  case,  the  allusion  would  be 
to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war  (Judg  i.  1,  2,  xx. 
18  ;  Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14),  which  was  to  continue  until 
the  Promised  Land  was  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  solemnly  deposited  at   Shiloh. 
This  translation,  suggested  by  Teller  (1766),  has 
been,  with  modifications,  favored  by  Eichhom,  Hitzig, 
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Tuch,  BIcek,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Rodiger,  Kalisch, 
Luzzatto,  Davidson,  Fiirst,  &c.  To  tliis  translation 
Prof.  Douglas  (in  Fbn.)  objects — (1.)  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  city  Shiloh  existed  in  Jacob's 
time,  or,  if  it  did  then  exist,  that  it  bore  this  name, 
or,  if  it  then  existed  under  this  name,  that  Jacob 
spoke  to  his  sons  of  a  place  so  entirely  unimportant 
and  apparently  unconnected  with  them.  (2.)  What 
had  Judah  to  do  with  coming  to  Shiloh,  more  than 
the  other  tribes — Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake 
nothing  concerning  priesthood  ?  (3.)  Why  is  Ju- 
dah's  lead  or  rule  limited  to  the  time  anterior  to  his 
coming  to  Shiloh  ?  The  prophecy  had  reference  to 
things  which  should  befall  them  "  in  the  last  days  " 
(ver.  1).  (4.)  Does  this  interpretation  harmonize 
in  any  way  with  the  focts  in  the  case  ?  Before  this 
"  coming  to  Shiloh,"  Judah  had  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  honor,  the  power  and  auUwrity  being  first 
in  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron  the  Levites,  next 
in  those  of  Joshua  the  Ephraimite.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  relations  of  Judah  to  the  other 
tribes  or  to  the  heathen.  It  had  as  much  primacy 
after  Joshua's  death  as  before. — III.  Another  trans- 
lation adopted  by  Gesenius,  Vater,  Knobel,  &c., 
makes  Shiloh  here  =  rest.  The  passage  would  then 
run  thus:  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Ju- 
dah .  .  .  till  rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him; " 
and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was 
to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah. — IV.  Another 
explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
not  the  name  of  a  person,  is  a  translation  by  various 
learaed  Jews,  apparently  countenanced  by  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan,  and  adopted  by  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, that  the  Heb.  Shiloh  =  his  son,  i.  e.  the  son  of 
Judah  (in  the  sense  of  the  Messiah),  from  a  sup- 
posed word  Shil,  "  a  son."  There  is,  however,  no 
such  word  in  known  Hebrew. — V.  There  are  other 
translations  which  presuppose  a  different  reading 
from  that  in  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Thus  the 
Vulgate  and  Douay  Bible  translate  "  till  he  come 
that  is  to  be  sent."  The  LXX.  translation  has, 
"till  the  things  reserved  for  him  come."  Mr. 
Twisleton,  without  adopting  any  of  these  different 
readings,  admits  the  possibility  that  the  correct 
reading  may  have  been  lost.  He,  however,  claims 
that  whatever  interpretation  of  the  present  reading 
may  be  adopted,  the  one  entitled  to  the  least  con- 
sideration is  that  which  supposes  the  prophecy  re- 
lates to  the  birth  of  Christ  as  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Herod  just  before  Judea  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, against  which  he  argues — (1.)  that  it  is  impos- 
sible reasonably  to  regard  the  dependent  rule  of 
King  Herod  the  Idumean  as  an  instance  of  the 
Bceptre  being  still  borne  by  Judah ;  (2.)  that  for 
more  than  400  years  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Jews  were  deprived 
of  their  independence,  being  subject  successively  to 
the  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, and  that  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  Ju- 
dah, when  the  Maccabees  (a  Levitical  family)  ruled. 
But  Prof.  Douglas  (in  Fbn.)  claims  that  something 
of  Judah's  sceptre  still  remained,  a  total  eclipse 
being  no  proof  that  the  day  is  at  an  end — that  the 
proper  tulfilment  of  the  prophecy  did  not  begin  till 
David's  time,  and  is  consummated  in  Christ  accord- 
ing to  Lk.  i.  32,  33.     Messiah  ;  Prophet. 

Shi'itb  (Heb.  probably  =  place  of  rest,  peace,  qviel, 
Ges. ;  see  above),  the  name  of  :i  place  described  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19  as  "on  the  N.  side  of  Bethel,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel 
to  Sbechem,  and  on  the  S.  of  Lebonah."     In  agree- 


ment with  this,  the  traveller  at  the  present  day  (so 
Prof.  Hackett,  original  author  of  this  article),  going 
N.  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the  first  night  at  Beilin 
{=  Bethel)  ;  the  next  day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hours,  turns  aside  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
Seilun,  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh ;  and  then  passing 
through  the  narrow  Wady,  which  brings  him  to  the 
main  road,  leaves  el-Lebbdn  (=  Lebo.nah)  on  the 
left,  a.<»  he  pursues  "the  highway"  to  Ndblus(= 
Shechem).  Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
sacred  of  the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  Ark  or 
THE  CovE.VANT,  kept  at  Gilgal,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1  ff.)  was  at  Shiloh 
from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Samuel 
(xviii.  10 ;  Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  Here  Joshua 
divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the  region 
W.  of  Joi-dan,  which  had  not  been  already  allotted 
(Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distribution,  or  as 
earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the  limits  of  Ephraim 
(xvi. 5).  Theseizure hereof the"daughter8ofShiloh" 
by  the  Benjamites  is  recorded  as  prescning  one  of 
the  tribes  from  extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23).  Here 
Eli  judged  Israel  and  died ;  here  Hannah's  vow  wM 
uttered ;  here  Samuel  was  brought  up  and  called 
to  the  prophetic  office  (1  Sam.  i.-iv.).  The  ungodly 
conduct  of  Eli's  sons  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  Art 
of  the  Covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into  battle 
against  the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time 
sank  into  insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the  Jew-' 
ish  history  as  a  striking  example  of  the  Divine  inr" 
dignation  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  60;  Jer.  vii.  12).  kmsiMb 
the  prophet  (Shilonite)  had  his  abode  there  in  the.* 
time  of  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xiv.  1,  &c.).w 
The  people  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  appear ' 
to  have  been  Cuthites  who  had  adopted  some  of  the 
forms  of  Jewish  worship  (Jer.  xli.  5 ;  compare  2  K. 
xvii.  30  ;  Shechem). — The  contour  of  the  region  in- 
dicates very  closely  where  the  ancient  town  must 
have  stood.  A  Tell,  or  moderate  hill,  rises  from  an 
uneven  plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  valley  on  the  S.,  which  hill  would 
naturally  be  chosen  as  the  principal  site  of  the 
town.  The  Tabernacle  may  have  been  pitched  on 
this  eminence,  where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject on  every  side.  The  ruins  found  there  at  pres- 
ent consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively 
modern  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  mosque 
flourishes  an  immense  oak.  Just  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifice,  called 
by  the  natives  "the  mosque  of  Seilun."  At  the 
distonce  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  main 
site  is  a  fountain,  approached  through  a  narrow 
dale.  Its  water  is  abundant,  and,  according  to  a 
practice  very  common  in  the  East,  flows  first  into  a 
pool  or  well,  and  thence  into  a  larger  reservoir,  from 
which  flocks  and  herds  are  watered.  Shiloh  was 
secluded,  and  therefore  favorable  to  acts  of  worship 
and  religious  study.  The  yearly  festivals  celebrated 
there  brought  together  assemblages  which  would 
need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pasturage  so  easily 
obtained  ui  such  a  place.  Taanath-shiloh  ;  Tab- 
ernacle. 

ShMe'ei  (Heb.,  see  below)  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Neh.  xi.  6,  where  it  should  be  rendered  (so 
Mr.  Grove)  "  the  Shilonite,"  i.  e.  the  descendant  of 
Shelah  the  voungest  son  of  Judah.     Shilo.mtes. 

Shi'lo-nite  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  native  or  resident 
of  Shiloh  : — a  title  ascribed  only  to  Ahijah  1  (1  K. 
xi.  29,  xii.  16,  xv.  29;  2  Chr.  ix!  29,  x.  16). 

Slll'le-Bites  (fr.  Heb.  =  Shiloni),  the,  mentioned 
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among  the  descendants  of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  Captivity  (1  Clir.  ix.  6);  doubtless 
the  members  of  the  house  of  Shelah,  more  accu- 
rately Shelanites.     Asaiah  3. 

Shil'sliah  (Heb.  triady  (Jes.),  an  Asherite  chief,  son 
of  Zophah  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Shim'e-a  (Heb.  rumor,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  David  by 
Bath-sheba  (1  Chr.  Hi.  5). — i,  A  Merarite  Levite 
(tL  30) ;  =  Shammua  2  and  Shammcjah. — i,  A  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (vi. 
89). — 1.  Brother  of  David  (xx.  7);  =  Shammah  2, 
Shimma,  and  Shimeah  1. 

SUm'e-ah  (Heb.  —  Shimea,  Ges. ;  see  No.  2).  1. 
Brother  of  David,  and  father  of  Jonathan  and  Jona- 
dab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21) ;  =  Shammah  2,  Shiuea  4,  and 
Shimma. — i,  (Heb.  =  Shimeam).  A  descendant  of 
Jehiel  the  father  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  32) ;  =  Shim- 
eam. 

Sbime-am  (Heb.  fame,  rumor?  Ges.),  a  Benjamite, 
son  of  Mikloth  (1  Chr.  ix.  38) ;  =:  Shimeah  2. 

Shim'e-atli  (Heb.  fem.  =  Shimeah,  Ges.),  an  Am- 
monitess,  mother  of  Jozachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26). 

*  Shim'e-ath-ites  (fr.  Heb.  =  descendants  of  Shim- 
eah, Ges.),  the,  a  family  of  scribes  at  Jabez  (1  Chr. 
it  55).     Tirathites. 

Shini'e-i  ( Heb.  renowned,  Ges.).  1 .  Son  of  Gershom 
the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  17,  xxiii. 
7,  10  [compare  No.  17,  18];  Zech.  xii.  13);  = 
^iMi  in  Ex.  vi.  17. — i.  Son  of  Gera;  a  Benjamite 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  who  lived  at  Bahurih.  When 
David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending  the  long 
defile,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5- 
18),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin  burst 
forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei.  He 
ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the 
king  and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
patch  of  dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and 
throwing  it  over  them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated, 
that,  but  for  David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have 
darted  across  the  ravine  (xvi.  9)  and  torn  or  cut  off 
his  head.  The  whole  conversation  is  remarkable, 
as  showing  what  may  almost  be  called  the  slang 
terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rival  courts  (so 
Dean  Stanley).  The  royal  party  passed  on ;  Shimei 
following  them  with  his  stones  and  curses  as  long 
as  they  were  in  sight. — The  next  meeting  was  very 
different.  The  king  was  now  returning  from  liis  suc- 
cessful campaign.  Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan, 
in  the  ferry-boat  or  on  the  bridge  (xix.  18),  the  first 
person  to  welcome  him  on  the  western,  or  perhaps 
eren  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei,  who  may  have 
seen  him  approaching  from  the  heights  above.  He 
threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in  abject  penitence, 
and  David  guaranteed  his  life  with  an  oath  in  con- 
aideration  of  the  general  jubilee  and  amnesty  of 
tibe  return  (ver.  18-23).  But  the  king's  suspicions 
were  not  set  at  rest  by  this  submission ;  and  on  his 
deathbed  he  recalls  the  whole  scene  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  son  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  8,  9).  Solomon 
gave  Shimei  notice  that  from  henceforth  he  must 
consider  himself  confined  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
on  pain  of  death.  He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jeru- 
salem. Shimei  accepted  the  condition  (ii.  36, 37). 
For  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  two 
servants  who  had  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  on 
his  ass,  and  made  his  journey  successfully  (ii.  40). 
On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ii.  41-46). — 3.  One  of 
Solomon's  adherents  at  the  time  of  Adonijah's  uaur- 
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pation  (1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  =  No.  4,  or  =  Shim- 
eah, or  Shammah,  David's  brother,  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  him.— 4t  Solomon's  commissary  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  son  of  Elah  (iv.  18). — 5.  Son  of  Pedaiah, 
and  brother  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  (Gene- 
alogy OF  Jesus  Christ  ;  Shemaiah  2.)— 6t  A  Simeon- 
ite,  son  of  Zacchur  (iv.  26,  27) ;  =  Shemaiah  3  ? — 
1,  Son  of  Gog,  a  Reubenite  (v.  4) ;  =  Shema  1  ? — S, 
A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (vi.  42). — 9. 
Son  of  Jeduthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  division  of 
the  singers  (xxv.  17). — 10.  The  Ramathite  who  was 
over  David's  vineyards  (xxvii.  27).— 11.  A  Levite 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
14);  =  No.  12?— 12.  A  Levite  in  Hezekiah's  reign, 
brother  and  assistant  of  Co.noniah  (xxxi.  12.  13); 
=  No.  11  ?— 18,  A  Levite  in  Ezra's  time  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).'^14.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at 
Ezra's  command  (x.  33). — 15.  A  son  of  Bani,  also 
husband  of  a  foreign  wife  (x.  38).— 16.  A  Ben- 
jamite, son  of  Kish,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5). — IT.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Libni  2  (1 
Chr.  vi.  29);  supposed  by  some  =  No.  1,  something 
having  been,  in  their  view,  omitted  in  the  verse. 
(Uzzx4.}—lS,  A  Levite  chief  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Laadan  the  Gershonite  (xxiii.  9);  different  (so 
Bertheau,  on  Chr.  1.  c.)  from  the  brother  of  Laadan 
in  ver.  7,  10  (compare  No.  1). 

Shim'e-on  (Heb.  =  Simeon),  a  layman  of  Israel, 
of  the  sons  of  Harim,  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  31). 

Shlm'hi  (fr.  Heb.  =  Shimei),  a  Benjamite ;  ap- 
parently =  Shema  2  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Shlm'i,  or  Shi'mi  (Heb.)  =  Shimei  1  (Ex.  vi.  17). 

Sbim'itcs  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
Shimi  or  Shimei  1,  the  son  of  Gershom  (Num.  iii. 
21). 

Shim'ma  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Shijiea  4,  third  son  of  Jesse, 
and  brother  of  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13). 

Shi'mon  (Heb.  desert,  Ges.).  The  four  sons  of 
Shimon  are  enumerated  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Shim'rath  (Heb.  watch,  ffuard,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite 
chief,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Shim'ri  (Heb.  watchful,  Ges.).  1.  A  Simeonite, 
son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). — 2.  Father  of  Jedi- 
ael,  one  of  David's  "  valiant  men  "  (xi.  45). — 3.  A  Ko- 
hathite  Levite  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  who  assisted  in 
purifying  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

Shiin'ritb  (Fleb.  fem.  =  Shimri,  Ges.),  a  Moabitess, 
mother  of  Jehozabad,  one  of  the  assassins  of  King 
Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26) ;  =  Shomer  2. 

Shim'rom  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Shimron  the  son  of  Issa- 
char  (1  Chr.  vii.  1,  erroneously  in  some  copies). 

Shlm'ron  (Heb.  watch,  gnnrd,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Zebu- 
lun,  whose  king  assisted  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  against 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xix.  15) ;  perhaps  =  Shimron- 
MERON.  Schwarz  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the 
Simonias  of  Josephus,  now  Semunieh,  a  village  a  few 
miles  W.  of  Nazareth. 

Shim'ron  (see  above),  fourth  son  of  Issachar  (Gen. 
xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  in  some 
copies),  and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Shimronites  ; 
r=  Shimrom.    • 

Shim'ron-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  family  of  Shim- 
ron, son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Shim'ron-me'ron  (Heb.  watch  post  of  Meron,  watch- 
height?  Ay  re;  guard  of  a  fertile  place,  FU.).  The 
king  of  Shimron-meron  (probably,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, =  Shimron)  was  one  of  the  thirty-one  kings 
vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20).    The  old  Jew- 
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ish  traveller  hap-Parchi  (so  Mr.  Grove)  fixes  Sbim- 
ron-meron  at  two  hours  E.  of  Ea-gannim  {Jeniii),  S. 
of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  at  a  village  called  in  his 
day  Dar  Meron.  Reland  (so  Porter,  in  Kitto)  iden- 
tifies Shimron  and  Shimron-meron  with  the  village 
of  Semunieh,  W.  of  Nazareth.  The  Jews  at  Sa/ed 
(so  Win.  ii.  313)  identify  Shiinron-meron  with  the 
village  of  Meirou,  where  are  the  reputed  tombs  of 
Hillel,  Shammai,  and  other  ancient  holy  Rabbis. 

ShlBShai  (Heb.  sunnv,  Ges.),  a  Persian  official  m 
Samaria,  scribe  or  secretary  of  Rehum  (Ezr.  iv.  8, 
9,  1 7,  23).  He  was  apparently  an  Aramean,  for  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  against  the 
Jews  was  in  Syriac  (iv.  7),  and  the  form  of  his  name 
favors  this  supposition. 

Shinab  (Heb.  father^ $  tootJi,  Ges.),  king  of  Admah 
in  Abraham's  time ;  one  of  the  five  kings  attacked 
by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Shi'nar  (Heb.  the  coutitry  of  the  tioo  rivers  ?  Raw- 
linson  ;  compare  Mesopotamia),  apparently  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the 
sea — the  tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia.  It  was  a  plain  country  where  brick  had 
to  be  used  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar  (Gen.  xL 
3).  Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech, 
Calneh,  and  Accad  (x.  10).  The  name  is  also  found 
in  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Is.  xi.  11;  Dan.  i.  2;  Zech.  v.  11. 
The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  unknown  to 
any  other  people  (so  Rawlinson).  At  least  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connec- 
tion between  Shinar  and  Singara  or  Sinjar.  Singara 
was  the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Mesopotamia, 
well  known  to  the  Romans. 

Ship,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  onii/dh 
(the  common  word  for  ship)  uniformly  (Gen.  xlix. 
13  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  68;  Jon.  i.  3-5,  &c.).  The  kindred 
&n.i  (=  a  ship,  or  rather  collectively  ships,  a  fleet, 
navy,  Ges.)  is  translated  "navy"  (1  K.  ix.  27,  x.  11, 
22  thrice),  once  "  a  navy  of  ships "  (ix.  26),  and 
once  "galley"  (Is.  xxxiii.  21). — 2.  Heb.  sephinah 
(Jon.  i.  5  only)  =  a  ship,  specifically  with  a  deck, 
Ges. — 3.  Heb.  tsi  =  a  ship,  so  called  as  being  set  up, 
built,  Ges.  (Num.  xxiv.  24 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxx. 
9  ;  Dan.  xi.  30). — 4.  Gr.  luiits  =  a  ship,  vessel,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Lex.  (Acts  xxvii.  41  only) ;  in  LXX.  =  No. 
1. — 5.  Gr.  ploioH  =  a  ship,  vessel,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex. 
(Mat.  iv.  21,  22,  and  more  than  sixty  other  places), 
once  "  shipping "  (Jn.  vi.  24) ;  in  LXX.  =  No.  1 
and  2.  The  diminutive  ploiarion  {—a  small  vessel, 
boat,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  is  translated  "  small  ship  " 
(Mk.  iii.  9),  "  little  ship  "  (iv.  36 ;  Jn.  xxi.  8),  "  boat " 
(vi.  22  twice,  23). — No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  (says  Dr.  Howson, 
original  author  of  the  remainder  of  this  article)  has 
supplied  us  with  so  much  information  concerning 
the  merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acta 
xxviL,  xxviii.).  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
he  accomplished  it  in  three  ships :  first  the  Adra- 
rayttian  (Adramvtticm)  vessel  which  took  him  from 
Cesarea  to  Myra,  probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no 
great  size  (xxvii.  1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexan- 
drian (Alexandria,  note  *)  corn-ship,  in  which  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (xxvii.  6-xxviii. 
I  ;  Melita);  and  thirdly,  another  large  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  in  which  he  sailed  from  Malta  by  Syra- 
cuse and  Rheoii'm  to  Puteoli  (xxviii.  11-18).  (1.) 
Size  of  Ancient  Shipt.  The  narrative  which  we  take 
as  our  chief  guide  affords  a  good  standard  for  esti- 
mating this.   The  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked 


had  276  persons  on  board  (Acts  xxriL  S7),  bcsiJes 
a  cargo  of  wheat  (10,  38) ;  and  all  these  passengcis 
seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to  Putcoli  in  another 
ship  (xxviii.  11)  which  had  its  own  crew  and  cargo. 
In  the  English  transport-ships,  prepared  for  carry- 
ing troops,  it  is  a  common  estmmte  to  allow  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  man.     The  ship  in  which  Josephus 
was  wrecked,  in  the  same  part  of  the  Levant,  had 
600  souls  on  board.     A  large  Alexandrian  corn-ves- 
sel described  by  Lucian  appears  to  have  measured 
1,100  or  1,200  tons.     If,  then,  we  say  that  an  an- 
cient merchant-ship  might  range  from  500  to  1,000 
tons,  we  are  clearly  within  the  mark.     (2.)  Steeiiny 
Apparatus.     Some  commentators  have  fallen  into 
strange  perplexities  from  observing  that  in  Acts 
xxvii.  40  ("  the  fastenings  of  the  rudders  ; "  A.  V. . 
"  rudder-bands,"  Gr.  hai  zeukteriai  ton  pedalion)  St 
Luke  uses  the  plural.     Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  ; 
not  steered  at  all  by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to 
the  stern,  but  by  means  of  two  paddle-rudders,  one 
on  each  quarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a 
porthole,  as  the  vessel  might  be  small  or  large. 
The  "  governor "  or  steersman  would  only  use  on* 
paddle-rudder  (Gr.  pedalion,  A.  V.  "  helm,"  Jas.  iiL  ; 
4)  at  a  time.      When   four   ancbors  were  let  go 
at   the   stern,  both   paddles  must  be  lashed  up, 
lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  ground-tackle; 
when  the  ship  was  to  be  steered  again,  and  the  an- 
chor-ropes were  cut,  the  lashings  must  be  unfastened 
(Acts  xxvii.  29,  40).     (3.)  Build  and  Ornamada  of 
the  Hull.     Probably  there  was  no  very  marked  di^ ' 
ference  between  the  bow  (A.  V.  "  foreship,"  veftrj 
30;  "  forepart,"  ver.  41)  and  the  stern  (A.  V.  "hin^i 
er  parr,"  ver.  41;  see  Mk.  iv.  38).     The  "hold"! 
(A.  V.  "  the  sides  of  the  ship,"  Jon.  i.  5)  would  pre- 
sent no  special  peculiarities.     One  characteristic  or-i 
uament,  rising  in  a  lofty  curve  at  the  stern  or  the; 
bow,  is  familiar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allu- 
sion to  it  occurs  in  Scripture.     That  personification  i 
of  ships,  which  seems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the  an- 
cients to  paint  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  bow., 
The  "sign"  of  the  ship  which  took  the  apostle  ott 
from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli  (Acts  xxviii.  11)  was  Cab- 
tor  ASD  Pollux  ;  and  the  symbols  of  these  heroes 
were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each  sid^i 
of  the  bow.     (Benches.)    (4.)  Underffirders.    The 
imperfection  of  the  build,  and  still  more  (see  below,; 
6)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in  ancient  ships,  re-' 
suited  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in  our  times  to 
the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  consequently  to 
leaking  and  foundering.     Hence  it  was  customary 
to  take  on   board   peculiar  contrivances,  suitably 
called  "  helps "  (xxvii.  17),  as  precautions  againsi 
such  dangers.     These  were  simply  cables  or  chains, 
which  in  case  of  necessity  could  be  passed  round 
the  frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  made  tight.     This  process,  called  frofipinp  (A. 
V.  "  undergirding"),  has  also  been  found  necessary 
in  modern  experience.    (5.)  Ani-hors.    Probably  the 
ground-tackle  of  Greek  and  Roman  sailors  was  quite 
as  good  as  our  own.     Ancient  anchors  were  similar 
in  form  to  those  used  now,  except  that  they  were 
without  flukes.     Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are 
found  in  the  N.  T.,  one  in  a  very  impressive  meta- 
phor concerning  Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).    The 
other  passage  is  part  of  the  literal  narrative  of  St 
Paul's  voyage  at  its  most  critical  point.     The  ship 
in  which  he  was  sailing  had  four  anchors  on  board, 
and  these  were  all  employed  in  the  night,  when  the 
danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was  imminent     The 
sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  by  the  stern  (Act8 
xxvii.   29).     (6.)    Masts,   Sails,  Ropes,  and   Yanla. 
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These  were  collectively  called  in  Gr.  xketiS  or  skettos 
=  apparatus  or  gear  (A.  V.  "  tackling,"  xxvii.  19 ; 
"sail,"  17).  The  rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was  more 
simple  and  clumsy  than  that  employed  in  modem 
times.  Its  great  feature  was  one  large  mast,  with 
one  large  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of  great 
length.  (Egypt.)  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  hull 
and  the  danger  of  starting  the  planks  were  greater 
than  under  the  present  system,  which  distributes 
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the  mechanical  pressure  more  evenly  over  the  whole 
ship.  Not  that  there  were  never  more  masts  than 
one,  or  more  sails  than  one  on  the  same  mast,  in  an 
ancient  merchantman.  But  these  were  repetitions, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  same  general  unit  of  rig.  The 
[■©r.  ariemon,  A.  V.  "  mainsail,"  Dr.  Howson  regards 
as  "  undoubtedly  the  foresail,^^  which  "  would  be 
almost  necessary  in  putting  a  large  ship  about ; " 
others  (Rbn.  K.  T.  Lex.,  L.  &  S.,  &c.)  make  it  the 
topsail.  In  the  0.  T.  the  "  mast"  is  mentioned  (Is. 
xsxiii.  23);  and  from  Ez.  xxvii.  5  we  learn  that 
cedar-wood  from  Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for 
(  this  part  of  ships.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  84  the  top  of  a 
ship's  mast  is  probably  intended  (so  Dr.  Howson,  with 
A.  v.,  Gesenius,  Stuart,  &c.).  Hopes  (Co.id;  Acts 
xxxvii.  32)  and  sails  arc  mentioned  in  Is.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
and  from  Ez.  xxvii.  7  we  learn  that  the  latter  were 
often  made  of  Egyptian  lixes.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  29, 
Oars  are  distinctly  mentioned ;  and  it  seems  that 
oak-wood  from  Bashan  was  used  in  making  them. 
In  Is.  xxxiii.  21  we  have  "  galley  with  oars,"  literally 
a$kip  of  oar,  i.  e.  an  oared  vessel.  Another  feature 
of  the  ancient,  as  of  the  modern  ship,  is  the  flag  at 
the  top  of  the  mast.  (E.vsios.)  (7.)  Rate  of  /Sail- 
ing.  St.  Paul's  voyages  furnish  excellent  data  for 
approximately  estimating  this;  and  they  are  quite 
ra  harmony  with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources. 
We  must  notice  here,  however  (what  commentators 
aoinetimes  curiously  forget),  that  winds  are  variable. 
Itns  the  voyage  between  Troas  and  Philippi,  ac- 
oomplished  on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  11,  12)  in 
two  days,  occupied  on  another  occasion  (xx.  6)  five 
'  days.  With  a  fair  wind  an  ancient  ship  would  sail 
\  ftUly  seven  miles  an  hour  (xxvii.  2,  3,  xxviii.  13). 
(8.)  SaViiuj  before  (he  wind,  and  near  the  wind. 
the  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig  of 
Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run 
before  the  wind  (xvi.  11,  xxvii.  16).  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  ancient 
■hips  could  not  work  to  windward.  The  superior 
rig  and  build,  however,  of  modern  ships  enable 
them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  was  the  case 
fa  classical  times.  A  modern  ship,  if  the  weather 
Is  not  very  boisterous,  will  sail  within  six  points  of 
the  wini  (the  whole  circle  of  the  compass-card  be- 
fag  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  parts  or  points). 
65 


To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  more 
clumsy,  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight, 
it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  limit 
(compare  xx,   6,  xxvii.  3-8,  xxviii.   12,   13).     (9,) 
Lying-to.    A  ship  t!iat  could  make  progress  on  her 
proper  course,  in  moderate  weather,  when  sailing 
within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  would  lie-to  in  a 
gale,  with  her  length  making  about  the  same  angle 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind.     This  is  done  when 
the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at  all  hazards, 
but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and  this  was  done 
in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she  was  undergirded  and 
the  boat  taken  on  board  (xxvii.  14-17)  under  the 
lee  of  Clacda,     Tlie  wind  was  E.  N.  E.  (Ecrocly- 
Dox),  the  ship's  bow  would  point  N.  by  W.,  the 
direction  of  drift  (six  points  being  added  for  lee- 
way^ would  be  W.  by  N.,  and  the  rate  of  drift  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.    (10.)  Ship's  Boat.    This 
appears  prominently  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage 
(xxvii.   16,  32).     Every  large  merchant-ship  must 
have  had  one  or  more  boats.     It  is  evident  that  the 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
from  Fair  Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  appre- 
hending no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  Phenice,  had 
her  boat  towing  behind,  but  it  was  taken  on  board 
with  difficulty  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.     When  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  the  night  before  she  was  run 
aground,  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  from  the  da- 
vits with  the  selfish  desire  of  escaping,  on  which 
St.  Paul  spoke  to  the  soldiers,  who  cut  the  ropes  and 
tlie  boat  fell  off".     '11.)  Officers  and  Crew.     In  Acta 
xxvii.  11  we  have  both  "master"  (Gr.  kubernetes  ; 
"shipmaster  "  in  Rev.  xviii.  17)  and  "  owner  of  the 
ship  "  (Gr,  iiaukleros).     The  latter  is  the  owner  (in 
part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  receiving 
also  (possibly)  the  fares  of  the  passengers.     The 
former  has  the  charge  of  the  steering.     In  Jas.  iii. 
4  "  the   governor "  (Gr,  euthunon)  is   simply  the 
steersman  for  the  moment.     The  word  for  "  ship- 
men  "  (Acts  xxvii,  27,  30)  and  "sailors"  (Rev.  xviii. 
17)  is  simply  the  plural  of  the  usual  Greek  term 
nafttds  =  shipman,  sailor,  seaman,  Rbn,  ^.  T.  Lex. 
In  Ez.  xxvii.  8  ff.  they  nre  called  "  mariners,"  "  row- 
ers "  in  vcr.  26,  &c.'     (12.)  Stormx  and  Shipwrecks. 
The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  a  time  of 
immense  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean;    and  many 
vessels  must  have  been  lost  there  every  year  by 
shipwreck,  and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering. 
This  last  danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the 
form  of  rig  described  above.     Besides  this,  the  an- 
cients had  no  compass,  and  very  imperfect  charts 
and   instruments,  if  any  at   all ;    and,  dependent 
as  they  were  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  danger 
was    much    greater    than    now   in    bad   weather, 
when    the    sky  was   overcast,  and   "  neither   sun 
nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared "   (Acts  xxvii. 
20).      Hence,  also  the  winter  season  was   consid- 
ered dangerous,  and,  if  possible,  avoided  (9).    Cer- 
tain coasts  were  much  dreaded,  especially  the  Af- 
rican Syrtis  ("Quicksands,"  17).     The  danger  in- 
dicated by  breakers  (29),  and  the  fear  of  falling^ 
on  rocks,  are  matters  of  course.     St.  Paul's  experi- 
ence seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  all 
these  perils.     We  learn  from  2  Cor.  xi.  25  that,  be- 
fore the  voyage  to  Rome,  he  had  been  three  times 
wrecked,  and  once  "  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep," 
probably  floating  on  a  spar.    These  cirtiumstances 
give  force  to  his  metaphor  of  a  "  shipwreck  "  (1  Tim. 


'  The  Heb.  hSb^l  or  chSbil,  tr.inslatcd in  A.  V.  "pilot" 
rEz.  xxvii.  8,  ST-S"}).  Gesenius  raal<es  =  a  sMpman,  sailor; 
F&rst  readers  a  steersman. 
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L  19)  in  speaking  of  those  who  had  apostatized  from 
the  faith.  We  may  here  notice  the  caution  with 
which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patara  (Acts 
XX.  13-16,  xxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for  the  night 
during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the  intricate  pas- 
sages between  the  islands  and  the  main ;  the  evident 
acquaintance  of  the  sailors  of  the  Adramyttian  ship 
with  the  currents  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  (xxvii.  2-6);  and  the  provision  for  taking 
soundings  in  case  of  danger,  the  measurements  being 
apparently  the  same  as  those  customarv  with  us 
(28).  (13.)  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fishers  of 
men"  (Mat  iv.  18-22;  Mk.  i.  16-20;  Lk.  v.  1-11), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Mat.  viii.  23-27; 
Mk.  iv.  35-41;  Lk.  viii.  22-25),  it  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  three  narratives ;  and  we  observe  that 
Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  language  than  Mat- 
thew, und  Mark  than  Luke.  Mark  mentions  the 
"  pillow,"  or  boatman's  cushion  on  which  our  Sav- 
iour was  sleeping.  With  the  large  population  round 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  there  must  have  been  a  vast 
number  both  of  fishing-boats  and  pleasure-boats  of 
various  sizes,  and  boat-building  must  have  been  an 
active  trade  on  its  shores.  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  §§  8- 
10)  collected  for  an  expedition  against  Tiberias  all 
the  boats  on  the  lake,  230  in  number,  but  put  only 
four  men  in  each.  (Gensesaret,  Sea  of.)  (14.) 
Merchant-Shi fj8  in  the  0.  T.  The  earliest  passages 
where  seafaring  is  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T.  are — Gen. 
xlix.  13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebu- 
lun ;  Num.  xxiv.  24,  in  Balaam's  prophecy ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  68,  in  one  of  the  warnings  of  Moses ;  Judg. 
v.  1 7,  in  Deborah's  Song.  Next  after  these  it  is  nat- 
ural to  mention  the  illustrations  and  descriptions 
connected  with  tlys  subject  in  Job  ix.  26;  and  in 
Psalms  xlviii.  7,  civ.  26,  cvii.  23.  To  these  add 
Prov.  xxiii.  34,  xxx.  19,  xxxi.  14.  Solomon's  own 
ships  may  have  suggested  some  of  these  illustrations 
(1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21).  We  must  no- 
tice the  disastrous  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat's  ships 
from  Ezion-gebcr  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36, 
37).  The  passages  which  remain  are  in  the  proph- 
ets (Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  14,  xliii.  14,  Ix.  9 ;  Ez.  xxvii. ; 
Jon.  i.  3-16).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  we  touch  the  subject 
of  ships-of-war.  (15.)  Shipn-of-War  in  the  Apocry- 
pha. Military  operations  both  by  land  and  water 
are  prominent  subjects  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
(1  Mc.  viii.  23-32;  2  Mc.  iv.  20).  "Ships-of-war" 
are  mentioned  in  1  Mc.  xv.  3,  and  "  galleys "  in  2 
Mc.  iv.  20.  The  monument  erected  by  Simon  Macca- 
beus on  his  father's  grave  at  Moms  had  on  it,  with 
other  ornaments  and  military  symbols,  "  ships 
carA-ed,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  all  that  sail  on 
the  sea"  (1  Mc.  xiii.  29).  At  Joppa,  the  resident 
Jews,  with  wives  and  children,  200  in  number,  were 
induced  to  go  into  boats  and  were  drowned  (2  Mc. 
xii.  3,  4).  Some  allusion  to  seafaring  is  also  made 
in  Wis.  V.  10,  xiv.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  2,  xliii.  24 ;  1 
Esd.  iv.  23.  Acciio ;  Commerce  ;  Fish  ;  Joppa  ; 
Noah  ;  Pacl  ;  Phexicia  ;  Red  Sea  ;  Sea  ;  Sea,  the 
Great;  Tarshish;  Tyre;  Wind;  Zidox,  &c. 

Shi'phl.  or  Shiph'l  (Hcb.  abundant,  Ges.),  father 
of  Z'ZA,  a  Simeonite  prince  in  Hezekiah's  time  (1  Chr. 
iv,  37). 

Shiph'niite  (fr.  ITeb.),  the,  probably  =  the  native 
vf  Shepham  (so  Mr.  Grove):  Gescnius  makes  it  = 
one  from  Siphmoth  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27). 

Shiph'rah  (lleb.  =  brightntss,  beauti/ F  R.  S. 
Poole),  one  of  the  two  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  who 
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disobeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh  to  kill  the  male 
children  (Ex.  i.  15-21).     Pu ah  3. 

Shlph'tan  (II eb.  judicial,  Ges.),  father  of  Kemcel 
2,  a  prince  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

Shl'sha  (Heb.,  a  corruption  of  Sekaiah,  Ges.), 
father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the  royal  secretaries 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3);  apparently 
Shavsha. 

Shi'shak  (Heb.  fr.  —  ?),  king  of  Egypt,  tbe 
Sheshenk  I.  of  the  monuments,  first  sovereign  of 
the  Bubastite  twenty-second  dj-nasty  (so  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole,  original  author  of  this  article).  Chronoloyy. 
The  reign  of  Shishak  oflFers  the  first  determined  syn- 
chronisms of  Eg}-ptian  and  Hebrew  history.  The 
synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and  that  of 
Shishak  and  Rehoboam  may  be  nearly  fixed,  as 
shown  in  article  Chronology.  The  first  year  of 
Shishak  would  about  correspond  to  the  twenty-sixth 
of  Solomon,  and  the  twentieth  to  the  fifth  of  Re- 
hoboam. The  data  supplied  by  the  monuments 
would  lead  Mr.  Poole  to  place  the  accession  of  She- 
shenk I.  B.  c.  960  or  983,  or  else  seven  years  later 
than  each  of  these  dates.  The  Biblical  date  of  She- 
shenk's  conquest  of  Judah  has  been  computed  to  be 
B.  c.  about  969,  and  this  having  taken  place  in  his 
twentieth  year,  his  accession  would  have  been  b.  c. 
about  988.  The  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery  has, 
however,  induced  some  writers  to  propose  to  shorten 
the  chronology  by  taking  thirty-five  years  as  the 
length  of  Manasseh's  reign,  in  which  case  all  earlier 
dates  would  have  to  be  lowered  twenty  years.  The 
proposed  reduction  would  place  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  I.  a.  c.  about  9C8,  but  these  data  are  too 
approximative  for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon  minute 
results  from  them. — Iiistory.  The  origin  of  the 
royal  line  of  which  Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  Mr.  Birch's  discovery  that  several 
of  the  names  of  the  family  are  Shemitic  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian origin.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk 
I.  from  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen  Irom  the  Serapeum, 
in  which  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Namuret, 
whose  ancestors,  excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called 
"royal  mother"  (not  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  "royal 
daughter  "),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and,  all  but  the 
princess,  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic  names. 
But,  as  M.  de  Roug6  (who  would  trace  the  line  to 
that  of  the  high-priest  kings)  observes,  this  geneal- 
ogy cannot  be  conclusively  made  out  from  the  tablet 
--Sheshenk  I.,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found  (he 
state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived  of 
much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the  later 
kings  of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three,  sover- 
eigns had  a  real  or  titular  authority ;  but  before  the 
accession  of  Sheshenk  their  lines  had  probably  been 
united  :  certainly  toward  the  close  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  a  Pharaoh  was  powerful  enough  to  lead  an 
expedition  into  Palestine  and  capture  Gczcr(l  K. 
ix.  16).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title  of  his  standard, 
"  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting  the  two  regions 
[(»f  Egypt]."  He  himself  probably'marricd  the  hdr- 
ess  of  the  Rameses  family,  while  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Usarken  (Zerah  3)  appears  to  have  taken  to 
wife  the  daughter,  and  perhaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite 
twenty-first  d}-nasty.  Probably  it  was  not  until  late 
in  his  reign  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  foreipi 
wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  captured  Gezer.  It  is 
observable  that  we  trace  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the 
policy  that  induced  Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi. 
40).  The  king  of  Egypt  docs  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced hostilities  during  tic  powerful  reign  of  Sol 
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omon.  It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes, 
that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he 
attacked  Rehoboam.  The  following  particulars  of 
this  war  are  related  in  the  Bible :  "In  the  fifth  year 
of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up 
against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  transgressed 
against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred  chariots,  and 
threescore  thousand  horsemen:  and  the  people 
[were]  without  number  that  came  with  him  out  of 
Egypt;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim. 
And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  [pertained]  to 
Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem "  (2  Chr.  xii.  2-4). 
Shishak  did  not  pillage  Jerusalem,  but  exacted  all 
the  treasures  of  his  city  from  Rehoboam^  and  appar- 
ently made  him  tributary  (5,  9-12,  especially  8). 
The  narrative  in  Kings  mentions  only  the  invasion 
and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xiv.  25,  26).  The  strong 
cities  of  Rehoboam  were  thus  enumerated :  "  And 
Rehoboam  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for 
defence  in  Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehera,  and 
Etam,  and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and 
Adullam,  and  Gath,  and  Mareshali,  and  Ziph,  and 
Adoraim,  and  Lachish,  and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and 
Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which  [are]  in  Judah  and  in 
Benjamin  fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10).  Shishak 
has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition,  sculptured  on  a 
wall  of  the  great  temple  of  El-Karnak.  (Thebes.) 
It  is  a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  con- 
quered or  ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  to  him.  In  this 
list  Ciampollion  recognized  a  name  which  he  trans- 
lated incorrectly  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was 
thus  led  to  trace  the  names  of  certain  cities  of  Pal- 
estine. Of  these  Dr.  Brugsch  and  Mr.  Poole  agree 
ia  identifying  the  names  of  Taanach,  Shunem,  Re- 
hob,  Haphraim,  Adoraim,  Mahanaim,  Gibeon,  Beth- 
horon,  Kedemoth,  Aijalon,  Megiddo,  Bileam  or  Ib- 
Isam,  Aleraeth,  Shoco,  Beth-tappuah,  Hagarites, 
Negeb  (=  the  South  of  Judah),  &c.  The  list  contains 
three  classes  of  names  mainly  grouped  together— 
(1.)  Levitical  and  Canaanite  cities  of  Israel;  (2.) 
cities  of  Judah;  (3.)  Arab  tribes  S.  of  Palestine. 
It  is  evident  that  Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly 
established,  and  that  the  Levites  especially  held  to 
Rehoboam.  Therefore  it  may  have  been  Jeroboam's 
policy  to  employ  Shishak  to  capture  their  cities. 
From  the  part  of  the  list  where  the  cities  in  Reho- 
boam's  actual  territory  occur  fourteen  names  have 
been  erased. — The  Pharaohs  of  the  empire  passed 
through  northern  Palestine  to  push  their  conquests 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  prob- 
ably unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  attempted  the 
subjugation  of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia 
which  border  Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would 
interpose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of 
Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolida- 
ting his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Gerar,  if  we  may 
infer  this  from  their  sharing  his  overthrow. 

Shit'rai,  or  Shlt'ra-i  (Heb.  uhderxt-infling  letters  or 
hooks  ?  Ges. ;  Jah  is  arbitrator,  Fii.),  a  Sharonite  who 
was  over  David's  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29). 

Shit'tali-tree,  Sbit'tim  (Heb.  shiudh,  pi.  shittim,  see 
below),  is  without  doubt  correctly  referred  to  some 
species  of  Acacia,  a  genus  of  leguminous  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  which  three  or  four  species  occur  in  the 
Bible  lands.  The  wood  of  this  tree — perhaps  the 
Acacia  Seynl  is  more  definitely  signified — was  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, ark  of  the  covenant,  table  of  shew-bread,  al- 
tars, &c.  (Ex.  XXV.,  xxvi.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.). 
TheEgyptian  name  of  the  Acacii  is  sont,  sant,  ovsanth. 


"  The  wild  acacia  {Mimosa  [or  Acacia]  Nilotica),  un- 
der the  name  of  sont,  everywhere  represents  the 
seneh  or  senna  of  the  Burning  Bush"  (Stanley,  21). 
The  Hebrew  term  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  &c.,  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptian  word.  The  Shiitah4ree  of 
Scripture  is  by  some  thought  to  refer  more  espe- 
cially  to  the  Acacia  Sei/al,  though  perhaps   the 


ShitUh-tree  (Aeatia  Seydt). 

Acacia  Nilotica  and  Acacia  Arabica  may  be  included 
under  the  term.  The  Acacia  Seyal  is  very  common 
in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  These  trees 
are  more  common  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine, 
though  there  is  a  valley  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  Wady  Seydl,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
few  acacia-trees  there.  The  Acacia  Seyal,  like  the 
Acacia  Arabica,  yields  the  well-known  substance 
called  gum  arabic  which  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  an- 
cient Jews  were  acquainted  with  its  use.  From  the 
tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem  of  this  tree  ex- 
pands, Stanley  well  remarks  that  hence  is  to  be 
traced  the  use  of  the  plural  Shittim,  the  singular 
number  occurring  once  only  in  the  Bible.  Be- 
sides the  Acacia  Seyal,  another  species,  the  Acacia 
tortilis,  is  common  on  Mount  Sinai.  Although  none 
of  the  above-named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to 
yield  planks  ten  cubits  long  by  one  and  a  half  cubits 
wide,  which  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxvi.  21),  an  acacia  that  grows 
near  Cairo,  the  Acacia  Seri.isa,  would  supply  boards 
of  the  required  size.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  this  tree  ever  grew  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  keresh  (translated  "  board")  to  a  single  plank 
(comp.  its  collective  sense  in  "  benches,"  Ez.  xxvii. 
6 ;  and  our  on  board),  but  it  may  denote  "  two  or 
more  boards  joined  together  "  (so  Mr.  Houghton). 
These  acacias,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tropical 
plants,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  leguminous 
tree  {Robinia  pseudo-acacia),  popularly  known  in 
England  as  the  acacia-tree,  which  is  usually  called  in 
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the  United  States  the  locust-tree,  and  belongs  to 
the  sub-order  Papilionacece.  The  true  acacias,  most 
of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood,  belong  to 
the  suborder  Mimosece. 

Shlt'tim  (Heb.  acacias,  Ges. ;  see  above),  the  place 
of  Israel's  encampment  between  the  conquest  of  the 
Transjordanic  highlands  and  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxv.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1 ;  Mic. 
tI.  5).  Its  full  name  appears  to  be  given  in  the  first 
passage — Abel-shittim  =  the  meadow  (or  moist 
place)  of  the  acacias.  It  was  in  the  Arabah  or  Jor- 
dan Vailev,  opposite  Jericho.  The  "  valley  of  Shit- 
tim  "  (Valley  3)  of  Joel  iii.  18  is  thought  by  most 
interpreters  to  be  the  valley  through  which  the  Kid- 
RON  flows  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Henderson). 

*  Sliit'tiiD-wood  =  the  wood  of  the  Shittah-tree. 

Siii'za  (Heb.  loved,  Ges. ;  brightness,  Fii.),  a  Reu- 
benite,  father  of  Adina  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

Shot  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  proper  name  which  oc- 
curs only  in  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  in  connection  with  Pekod 
and  KoA.  The  three  apparently  designate  districts 
of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern  kingdom  of 
Judah  had  been  intimately  connected,  and  which 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  for  punishment.  Rashi 
remarks  on  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa,  "  The  interpret- 
ers say  that  they  signify  officers,  princes,  and 
rulers."  Gesenius  lakes  them  as  appellatives,  mak- 
ing slioa'  =  rich,  opulent ;  and  Furst  makes  them 
proper  names.  Those  who  take  Shoa  as  an  appella 
tive  refer  to  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Job  xxxiv.  19 
(A.  V.  "  rich  ")  and  Is.  xxxii.  5  (A.  V.  "  bountiful  "). 
But  a  consideration  of  the  latter  part  of  Ez.  xxiii. 
23,  and  the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows 
for  playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in 
xxvii.  10,  XXX.  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper  names  also 
(so  Mr.  Wright,  original  author  of  this  article).  The 
only  name  which  has  been  found  at  all  resembling 
Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  Assyria,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
"5?«€  in  rupibus"  (i.  e.  Sue  in  the  rocks),  near 
Gaugamela,  and  W.  of  the  Orontes  mountain-chain. 

Sho'bab  (Heb.  apostate,  rebellious,  Ges.).  1.  Son 
of  David  by  Bath-sheba  (2  Sam.  v.  14 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  5, 
xiv.  4). — 2<  Son  of  Caleb  1  by  his  wife  Azubah  (ii. 
18). 

8ho  b«ch  [-bak]  (Heb.  pouring,  Ge<«.),  the  general 
of  Haoarkzer,  kmg  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  who 
was  defeated  by  David  at  Ilelam.  Shobach  was 
wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  16-18). 
In  1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18,  be  is  called  Shophach. 

Sho'bal,  or  Sho'ba-i  (Heb.  taking  captive,  Ges.),  an- 
cestor of  certain  porters  or  dooi  keepers  of  the 
Temple,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  IL  42 ; 
Neh.  vii.  45), 

Sbc'bal  (Heb.  flowing,  or  a  shoot  ?  Ges.).  1.  Second 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20  ;  1  Chr.  i.  88) ; 
a  "  DCKE  "  or  phvlarch  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
29).— 8.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  and  "  father  " 
or  founder  of  Kirjath-jeai  im  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52).— J, 
One  of  the  "  sons  "  or  descendants  of  Judah ;  father 
of  Reaiah  (iv,  1,  2);  possibly  =  No.  2. 

8h«'bek  (Ileb.  forsaking,' Gii.),  a  chief  of  the 
people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Neheroiah 
(Neh.  X.  24). 

She'bl  (Heb.  =  Shobai,  Ges,),  son  of  Nahash  of 
Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam,  xvii. 
27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Ma- 
hanaim  on  his  flight  from  Abealom,  and  brought 
him  supplies  of  food,  &c. 

8h«'c«  (fr.  Ileb.)  =  Socon  (2  Chr,  xi.  7), 

S'lo'eho  [-kol  (fr.  Heb.)  rr  SocoH(2nir.xxviii.  18). 

Sho'choli  [-koj  (fr,  Heb.)  =  Socon  (1  Sara.  xvii.  1). 


Sho'hain  (Heb.  =  ostx,  A.V.),  a  Merarite  Levito, 
son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr,  xxiv,  27). 

Shoe  [shoo].     Sandal. 

Sho'mer  (Heb.  a  keeper,  Ges.).  1.  An  Asherite  (1 
Chr.  vii.  32) ;  =  Shamer  2. — 2.  Mother  (so  Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  &c.)  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  King  Joash  (2 
K.  xii.  21);  =  Shimrith, 

Sho'phach  [-fak]  (Heb,)  =  Shobach  (1  Chr.  xix, 
16,  18), 

Sho'phan(Heb,  hidden?;  nakedness, bareness,Fii.), 
one  of  the  fortified  towns  E,  of  Jordan  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35).     Atroth. 

Sho-shan'aim  (Heb.,  see  below).  "  To  the  chief 
musician  u'^on  Shoshannim  "  is  a  musical  direction 
in  Ps.  xlv.,  Ixix,,  to  the  leader  of  the  Templt-choir, 
and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody  o/V<t  or  in 
the  manner  of  (A.  V.  "upon")  which  the  Psalms 
were  to  be  sung  (so  Mr.  Wright).  As  "  Shoshan- 
nim "  literally  =  "  lilies,"  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  word  denotes  Uly-shaped  instruments  of 
music  (Simonis),  perhaps  cymbals.  Hengstenbcrg 
and  J.  A.  Alexander  regard  this  and  analogous  ex- 
pressions as  having  respect  to  the  subject  or  con- 
tents, lilies  in  Ps.  xlv.  being  a  natural  emblem  of 
female  beauty,  and  in  Ixix.  referring  to  the  delight- 
ful consolations  and  deliverances  experienced  or 
hoped  for.  Ben  Zeb  regards  Shoshannim  as  an  in- 
strument of  psalmody,  and  Junius  and  Trcmellius, 
after  Kimchi,  render  it  hexachorda,  an  instrument 
with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  Heb.  root  she»h 
—  six.     Mrsic;   Poetry,   Hebrew;  Sboshanmu- 

EDCTH  ;    Shush AN-EDUTH. 

Sho-shan'nlm-e'dKth  (Heb.,  see  below).  In  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ixxx.  is  found  the  direction  "  to  the  chief 
musician  upon  Shoshannim-eduth,"  which  appears, 
according  to  the  most  probable  conjecture,  to  denote 
the  melody  or  air  after  or  in  the  manner  ©/"which  the 
Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  As  the  words  now  stand  in 
Hebrew  they  signify  "  lilies,  a  testimony,"  and  the 
two  are  separated  by  a  large  distinctive  accent.  In 
themselves  they  have  no  meaning  in  the  present 
text,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably  a 
fragment  of  the  beginning  of  an  older  Psalm  with 
which  the  choir  were  familiar  (so  Mr.  Wright), 
Piof.  J.  A.  Alexander  renders  the  words,  "  As  to 
lilies.     A  testimony."     Shoshannim, 

*  Shov'd  [shtiv'l],    AoRiccLTURE ;  Altar. 

*  Show'en     Rain. 

*  Shrines.    Ephesus  §  2. 

Shn'a  (Heb.  riches,  Ges.).  1,  A  Canaanite  of 
Adullam,  father  of  Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3);  = 
Sbuah  3,— 2t  Daughter  of  Ileber,  an  Asherite  (viL 
32), 

She'ah  (Heb.  pit,  Ges. ;  see  No.  3).  1 .  Son  of 
Abraham  by  Ketcrah  (Gen.  xiv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32). 
(Shuiiite.)— 2.  A  descendant  of  Judah  ;  brother  of 
Chelub  (iv.  11).— 8.  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Shca,  father  of  Ju- 
dah's wife  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12). 

Sbn'al  (Heb.  a  fox  or  jackal,  Ges.),  an  Asherite 
chief,  son  of  Zophah  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Shv'al  (see  above),  the  Lrni  of,  a  district  named 
only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  It  is  pretty  certain  from 
the  passage  that  the  land  of  Shunl  lay  N.  of  Mich- 
niash.  If  therefore  it  be  identical  with  the  "  land 
of  Shflliin"  (1  Sam.  ix,  4)— as  is  not  impossible — 
we  obtain  the  first  and  only  clew  yet  obtained  to 
Saul's  journey  in  que.«!t  of  the  asses  (so  Mr.  Grove). 
The  name  Shual  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Sh>'ba*el  [-ba-el  or  -bcl ;  compare  Michael]  (Hih. 
=  Shebitei.,  Ges.).  1.  Snr.BrEL  1  the  son  of  Ger- 
Phom  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).—?,  Shebiel  2  the  son  of 
Ilcman  (xxv,  20). 
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Shu  him  {Reh.  pU-digffer  ?  G^.)y  son  of  Dan,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Shchamites  (Num.  xxvi.  42);  = 
IIdshim  1. 

Sha'liam-Ues,  the  =  the  descendants  of  Shcham, 
or  Hushim,  the  son  of  Dan  (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43). 

Sha'hite(fr.  Heb.  =  descendant  of  Shpah  1,  Ges., 
Rln.,  &c.).  This  ethnic  appellative  "  Shuhite  "  is 
frequent  in  the  Book  of  Job,  but  only  as  the  epithet 
of  BiLDAD.  The  local  indicitions  of  the  Book  of 
Job  point  to  a  region  on  the  western  side  of  Chil- 
dea,  bordering  on  Arabia ;  and  exactly  in  this  local- 
ity, above  Hit  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Tsukhi, 
a  powerful  people.  It  is  probable  that  these  were 
the  Shuhites  (so  Rawlinson). 

Slinlim-ite  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below),  the,  one  of  the 
personages  in  the  poem  of  Salomon's  Song  (vi.  13) 
The  name  denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place 
called  Shulem.  The  only  place  bearing  that  name 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  Shunem.  Hence 
Mr.  Grove  supposes  that  the  Shularaite  who  was  the 
object  of  Solomon's  passion  was  Abishag.  Can- 
ticles. 

Sha'inath-ites(fr.  Heb.  sing.  =  na/iw  [or  descend- 
ant] of  Shumah \=:jarlic'\,  a  place  or  parson  other- 
wise unknown.  Gas.),  the,  one  of  the  four  families 
who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Shanam-inite  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  native  of 
Shcnem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  1.  It  is  applied 
to  two  persons : — Abishar,  the  nurse  of  King  David 
(1  K.  i.  3,  15,  ii.  17,  21,  22),  and  the  nameless  host- 
ess of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 

Sha'neni(Heb.  two  resting-places?  Gqs.),  a  city  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xlx.  18),  named  between  Ghesulloth 
and  Haphraim.  It  was  the  place  of  the  Philistines' 
encampment  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4),  the  residence  of  the  Shunammile  woman 
who  showed  hospitality  to  Elisha  and  whose  son 
was  restored  to  life  by  him  (2  K.  iv.  8),  and  the  na- 
tive place  of  Abishag  (IK.  i.  3).  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  is  mentioned  twice:  as  five  miles  S.  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Salem  ;  and  as  a 
Tillage  in  the  territory  of  Sebaste  (Samaria)  called 
Sanim.  The  latter  of  the^e  two  identifications 
probably  refers  to  6'i;iwr  (Bethplia?).  The  other 
has  more  in  its  favor,  and  nearly  agrees  with  the 
position  of  the  present  Solam,  a  village  on  the  south- 
western flank  of  Jebel  Duhy  (Little  Hermon),  three 
miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  five  miles  from  Gilboa  {Jebel 
Puku'a),  full  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  corn- 
fiells  in  the  world.  Robinson  and  most  writers 
identify  Shunem  with  Soiam. 

Shn'lli(Heb.  quiet,  Ges.),  son  of  Gad,  and  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Suunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Num. 
xxvL  15). 

Shn'niteS)  the  =  the  descendants  of  SnuNi  (Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

Sho'pham  (fr.  Heb.  Shephuphd/n  =  Shephuphan, 
Ges.).     Shuppim. 

Sha'pham-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descemiants 
of  Shcpham,  or  Shephuphan  the  Benjamite  (Num. 
xxvi.  39). 

Shnpplm  (Heb.  serpents?  Ges.;  compare  Adder 
4).  I.  In  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin  "  Shuppim 
and  HuppiM,  the  children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  in  1 
Chr.  vii.  12  (compare  15).  Ir  =  Iri  1  the  son  of 
Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin,  so  that  Shuppim  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey 
makes  Shuppim  =  Shdpham  =  Shephuphan  = 
MuppiM,  and  conjectures  that  Shuppim  or  Shephu- 
phan was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose  family  was  reck- 


oned with  that  of  Ir  or  Iri.  Dr.  P.  Holmes  (in  Kitto) 
makes  Shupham  =  Shephuphan  =  Muppiu,  and 
really  a  grandson  (Son)  of  Benjamin ;  but  regards 
Shuppim,  in  accordance  with  1  Chr.  vii.,  as  a  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  and  nephew  of  Shupham,  and 
as  having  perhaps,  on  becoming  the  head  of  a 
flourishing  family,  taken  the  place  of  his  deceased 
or  obscure  uncle  in  the  organization  of  the  Benja- 
mite clans.— 2i  One  of  the  Levite  porters  or  door- 
keepers mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16.  Bertheau, 
&c.,  suppose  this  name  inserted  by  a  copyist's  error. 

ShBr(Heb.  a  wall),  a  place  just  without  the  east- 
ern border  of  Egypt.  Hagar  fled  from  Sarah,  and 
was  found  by  an  angel  "  in  the  wilderness,  by  the 
fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur  "  (Gen.  xvi.  7).  Abra- 
ham afterward  "  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur, 
and  sojourned  in  Gerar"  (xx.  1).  The  first  clear 
indication  of  its  position  occurs  in  the  account  of 
Ishmael's  posterity.  "  And  they  dwelt  from  Havi- 
lah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest 
toward  Assyria"  (xxv.  18;  compare  1  Sam.  xv.  Y, 
xxvii.  8).  The  wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered  by 
the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea 
(Ex.  XV.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called  the  WilJerness 
of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Shur  may  have  been  a 
fortified  town  E.  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time 
of  the  Philistines,  not  of  the  Egyptians.  From  its 
being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was  probably  the  last 
Arabian  town  before  entering  Egypt  (so  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole).  Rev.  J.  Rowlands  (in  Fbn.)  makes  the  wil- 
derness of  Shur  =  the  mountain-district  of  which 
Jebel  er-Rdhah  (also  called  by  the  Arabs  of  the  in- 
terior Jebel  cs-Sar),  the  high  range  about  fifteen  milea 
E.  of  Suez  and  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  forms  the 
great  backbone  or  main  range.  Winer  says,  the 
latest  authorities  seem  to  make  it  the  wilderness 
now  called  el-Jtfdr,  extending  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  of  et-  TVi, 
from  Pelusium  to  the  southwestern  border  of  Pales- 
tine ;  but  this  desert,  seven  days'  journey  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  white  sand-drifts  with  few  culti- 
vated spots,  hardly  extends  as  far  S.  as  that  of  Shur 
in  E-t.  XV. 

Sho'shan  (Heb.,  see  below),  or  Sn'sa  (L.  form), 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  East,  said 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
the  lily  (Heb.  shushan)  in  its  neighborhood.  1. 
Hislorif.  It  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the  classical 
writers  sometimes  Cissia,  sometimes  Susis  or  Susi- 
ana.  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the  town  (so 
Prof.  Rawlinson,  original  author  of  the  first  part  of 
this  article)  is  about  b.  c.  660,  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Esar- 
haddon,  who  states  that  he  took  tne  place,  and  ex- 
hibits a  ground-plan  of  it  upon  his  sculptures.  We 
next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of  the  Babylonians, 
to  whom  Elam  had  probably  passed  at  the  division 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  made  by  Cyaxares  and  Na- 
bopolassar  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  CvRUs  transferred  Susa  to  the  Per.'iian  dominion ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Achaemenian  princes 
determined  to  make  it  the  capital  of  their  whole 
empire,  and  the  chief  place  of  their  own  residence. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  change  was  made 
by  Cyrus ;  according  to  others,  it  had  at  any  rate 
taken  place  before  the  death  of  Cambyses ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and  of 
the  other  Achaemenian  monuments,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  transfer  was  really  the  work  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.     (Dabids  2;  Persians.)     Susa 
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accordingly  became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  I  or  Persepolis  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  per- 
is recognized  as  such  by  jEschylus,  Herodotus,  |  haps  sometimes  for  Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Ctesias,  Strabo,  and  almost  all  the  best  writers.  ,  Susa  retained  its  preeminence  to  the  period  of  the 
The  court  must  have  resided  there  the  greater  part  |  Macedonian  conquest.  After  this  it  declined.  The 
of  the  year,  only  quitting  it  regularly  for  Ecbatasa  ,  preference  of  Alexander  for  Babylon   caused  the 


neglect  of  Susa  by  his  successors,  none  of  whom 
ever  made  it  their  capital  city.  It  fell  into  the 
power  of  Antigonus  b.  c.  315.  The  town,  but  not 
the  citadel,  was  taken  by  Molo  in  his  rebellion 
against  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.   221.     At  the 


Flanoftbr  Ruim  ofSnaorSbL-at-rn  (modcra  A>A 
1.  The  h'eh  root  nd  or  citadel  (tj 
i.  n-e  paixe 
?.  Thr  ^reat  platform. 
4.  Rain*  of  the  city. 

Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  a.  d.  640,  it  was  brave- 
ly defended  by  Hormuzan.  2.  PosUioii^dc  Most 
historiars  and  comparative  geographers  have  in- 
clined to  identify  it  wiili  the  modem  Sua  or  Shuth^ 
in  latitude  32'  10',  longitude  48°  26'  £.  from  Green- 


Vi«w  of  tba  Graat  MoDod  or  Citadel  (Mo.  1  on  tlM  plan)  of  Au.— \From  Rawliiuoa^  JTcnxteiu,  it.  38Jk) 


wich,  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of  Diz/til. 
Some,  however,  have  advocated  the  claims  ofShuyter, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuran,  more  than  half  a 
d^ree  further  E. ;  others  have  maintained  that 
Susan,  on  the  right  bank,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  above 
Shttster,  is,  if  not  the  classical  Susa,  the  Shushan  of 
Scripture.  But  most  now  admit  that  Su*  is  the 
representative  of  both  Susa  and  Shushnn.  The 
Choaspes  {Kerkhah)  originally  bifurcated  at  Pai  Ph', 
twenty  miles  above  Susa,  the  right  arm  keeping  its 


present  course,  while  the  left  (Eulaeus  =  Ulai) 
flowed  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Sus,  and,  ab.<!orbing  the 
Sftapur  about  twelve  miles  below  the  ruins,  flowed 
on  somewhat  E.  of  S.,  and  joined  the  A'ar«<w(Pa8i 
tigris)at.rlA»cflz.  Susa  thus  lay  between  the  Eula;u« 
and  the  Skaptr,  the  latter,  probably  joined  by  ca- 
nals, being  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Eulapus.  (Sec 
map  under  Euphrate.*.)  A  few  miles  E.  and  W.  ot 
the  citv  were  two  other  streams — the  Coprates  or 
river  of  Diz/ul,  and  tlie  right  arm  of  the  Choaspes 
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(the  modem  Kerkhali).  Thus  the  country  about 
Susa  was  most  abundantly  watered  and  fertile.  3. 
General  Description  of  the  Ruins.  The  ruins  of 
Susa  cover  a  space  about  6,000  feet  long  from  E.  to 
W.,  by  4,500  feet  broad  from  N.  to  S.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  outlying  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  mounds,  is  about  three  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Loftus,  "  the  principal  existing 
remains  consist  of  four  spaciou.s  artificial  platforms, 
distinctly  separate  from  each  other.  Of  these  the 
western  mound  (No.  1  on  the  plan)  is  the  smallest 
in  superficial  extent,  but  considerably  the  most  Ijfty 

and  important Its  highest  point  is  119  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  Sliaonr  (Shapur).  In  form 
it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-angled  triangle,  with  its 
corners  rounded  off,  and  its  base  facing  nearly  due 
E.  It  is  apparently  constructed  of  earth,  gravel, 
and  sun-dried  brick,  sections  being  exposed  in  nu- 
merous ravines  produced  by  the  rains  of  winter.  The 
sides  are  so  perpendicular  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  a 

horseman,  except  at  three  places In  the 

centre  is  a  deep  circular  depression,  probably  a 
large  court,  surrounded  by  elevated  piles  of  build- 
ings, the  fall  of  which  has  given  the  present  config- 
uration to  the  surface."  Mr.  Loftus  regards  this 
mound  as  indubitably  the  remains  of  the  famous 
citadel  of  Susa.  "  Separated  from  the  citadel  on 
the  W.  by  a  channel  or  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  on  a  level  with  the  external  desert,  is  the  great 
central  platform,  covering  upward  of  sixty  acres 
(No.  3  on  the  plan).  The  highest  point  is  on  the 
S.,  where  it  presents  generally  a  perpendicular  es- 
carpment to  the  plain,  and  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
about  seventy  feet ;  on  the  E.  and  N.  it  does  not 

exceed  forty  or  fifty  feet Enormous  ravines 

penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mound."  The 
third  platform  (No.  2  on  the  plan)  lies  toward  the 
N.,  and  is  a  square  mass,  about  1,000  feet  each  way. 
It  abuts  on  the  central  platform  at  its  northwestern 
extremity,  but  is  separated  by  a  slight  hollow,  per- 
haps an  ancient  roadway.  These  three  mounds 
form  together  a  lozenge-shaped  mass,  4,500  feet 
long,  and  nearly  3,000  broad.     E.  of  them  is  the 
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fourth  phitform  (No.  4  on  the  plan),  very  extensive, 
but  irregular,  and  much  lower  than  the  rest.  Be- 
yond this,  a  number  of  low  motmds  are  traceable, 
extending  nearly  to   the  Dizfnl  River ;  but  there 


are  no  remains  of  walls  in  any  direction,  and  no 
marks  of  any  buildings  W.  of  the  Shapur.  All  the 
ruins  are  contained  in  a  circumference  of  about 

seven  miles. — Anhiteclure  -— -_ — _  —  ^-r-^^^ 

(originally  by  Mr.  Fergus-  -.-_^!^      -i 

son).  The  explorations  of 
General  (afterward  Sir  Fen- 
wick)  Williams,  in  1861, 
resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  bases  of  three  col- 
umns, marked  5,  6,  and  7, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Great 
Palace.  In  1852,  Mr.  Lof- 
tus ascertained  the  position 
of  all  the  seventy-two  col- 
umns of  the  original  build- 
ing. On  the  bases  of  four 
of  these  columns  (marked 
1,  2,  3,  4)  were  found  tri- 
lingual inscriptions  like 
those  at  Behistun  (Per- 
sians), according  to  which, 
as  read  by  Mr.  Edwin  Nor- 
ris,  the  palace  was  built 
by  Darius  Hystaspis  and 
repaired  by  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  It  consisted, 
like  that  at  Persepolis,  of 
a  central  hall,  about  200 
feet  square,  and  three  great 
porches  on  the  exterior  of 
this  and  separated  from  it 
by  walls  18  feet  thick,  these 

porches  (each  200  feet  wide  R^tored  elevation  of  capital  of  » 
f„_.j^  ,  .,      column  in  the  Great  Palace  "I 

by  bo  deep,  and  supported  Snsa-ByJ.Fertniason.Esq.  itrom 
by    12    columns)    being    be-      ""e  "adeby  Mr.X;harcfiill. 

yond  doubt  the  great  audience-halls  of  the  palace. 
The  central  hall  was  probably  used  for  all  great 
semi-religious  ceremonies,  such  as  the  coronation 
or  enthronizalion  of  the  king,  returning  thanks  or 
making  offerings  to  the  gods  for  victories,  &c.    The 
"  King's  Gate,"  where  Mordecai  sat  (Esth.  ii.  21),  was 
probably  a  hall,  measuring  about  100  feet  square, with 
its  roof  supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre, 
and  standing  about  150  or  200  feet  from  the 
front   of  the  northern  portico.      The  inner 
court,  where  Esther  appeared  to  implore  the 
king's  favor  (v.  1),  was  probably  the  space 
between  this  northern  portico  and  this  square 
building,  the  outer  court  being  the  space  be- 
tween the  "  King's  Gate  "  and  the  northern 
terrace  wall.    The  "  Royal  House  "  (i.  9)  and 
the  "  House  of  the  Women  "  (ii.  9,  11)  were 
probably  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to 
the  S.,  or  between  it  and  the   citadel,   and 
communicating  directly  with  it  either  by  a 
bridge  over  the  ravine,  or  (less  probably)  by 
a  covered  way  under  ground.     Probably  also 
in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticoes  of  this 
building,  King  Ahasuerus    made   his    great 
seven  days'  feast,  in  tents  erected  "  in  the 
court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace  "  (i. 
5,  6).      The  whole  of  this  great  group  of 
buildings  was  raised  on  an  artificial  mound 

„  I  (No.  2  on  the  plan  above),  about  1,000  feet 

square,  and  apparently  50  or  60  feet  above 
the  plain.  As  the  principal  building  must 
have  had  a  raised  platform  above  its  roof, 
its  height  could  not  have  been  less  than  100  or 
120  feet,  and  its  elevation  above  the  plain  170  or 
200  feet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
thing  much  grander  in  an  architectural  point  of 
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view  than  such  a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height 
out  of  a  group  of  subordinate  palace-buildings, 
interspersed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole 
based  on  such  a  terrace,  rising  from  the  flat  but 
fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Eulseus  at  its  base. 

Sbn'shan-e'dnth  (Heb.,  see  below).  "  To  the  chief 
musician  upon  Shushan-eduth ''  (Ps.  Ix.)  is  plainly  a 
musical  direction  (so  Mr.  Wright).  In  Ps.  Ixxx.  we 
have  "  Shoshasnim-eduth,"  of  which  Roediger  re- 
gards Shushan-eduth  as  an  abbreviation.  As  it 
now  stands  it  denotes  "  the  lily  of  testimony,"  and 
possibly  contains  the  first  words  of  some  Psalm  to 
the  melody  of  which  Ps.  Ix.  was  sung.  Some  re- 
gard Shushan-eduth  as  a  musical  instrument,  lily- 
shaped,  or  having  lily-shaped  ornnmcnts,  or  six- 
stringed.  According  to  Simonis,  Shushan-eduth  in- 
dicates that  the  lily  shaped  cymbals  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  playing  on  the  lute.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Alexander  makes  it  an  enigmatical  inscription — "on 
the  lily  of  testimony  "  representing  the  theme  of  the 
psalm  to  be  the  beauty  of  the  Law,  or  something 
lovely  in  it,  with  reference  most  probably  to  ttie 
gracious  promise-  cited  from  it  and  to  Dent.  xxxi. 
19.  Mr.  Wright  regards  it  as  a  fragment  of  an  old 
psalm  or  melody,  like  Aijeleth  Shahar  and  others, 
which  contained  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the 
choir. 

Shn'thaMiites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants 
of  Shcthelah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Shn'thHah  (Heb.  noise  of  breaking?  Ges.),  head 
of  an  Ephraimite  family,  called  after  him  Shuthal- 
hites  (Num.  xxvi.  35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah  ap- 
pears from  the  former  passage  to  be  a  son  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  father  of  Eran,  from  whom  sprung 
a  family  of  Eranitcs  (ver.  86).  He  also  had  two 
brothers,  BCcnER  (Beriah  2),  father  of  the  Bach- 
rites,  and  Tahan,  father  of  the  Tahanites.  But  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  Sliuthelali  appears  in  ver.  20  (as  in  Num.) 
as  the  son  of  Ephraim  ;  while  in  ver.  21  he  is  placed 
six  generations  later.  From  the  recurrence  of  other 
names,  too,  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  concludes  that  the 
text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  corrupt,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing obser^-ations :  a.  The  names  that  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly 
varied  forms,  represent  probably  only  one  person. 
Hence  Eladah  (ver.  20)  =  Elead  (ver.  21)  =  Laadan 
(ver.  26)  =  Eran  (Num.  xxvi.  36) ;  the  two  Tahaths 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20)  and  Tahan  (ver.  25)  =  Tahan  in  Num. 
xxvi.  35 ;  Bered  (1  Chr.  vii.  20)  =  Zabad  (ver.  21) 
=  Becher(Num.  xxvi.  35) ;  Shuthelah  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20 
and  21,  and  Telah  in  ver.  25,  are  the  Shuthelah  of 
Num.  xxvi.  35,  86.  b.  The  words  "  his  son "  are 
improperly  added  after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  20.  c.  Tahan  is  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  25  as  a  son  of  Shuthelah,  as  appears  from  Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  According  to  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey, 
therefore,  Shuthelah's  line  may  be  thus  restored : 
(1.)  Joseph.  (2.)  Ephraim.  (3.)  Shuthelah.  (4.) 
Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5.)  Ammihud.  (6.)  Elishama, 
captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18, 
vii.  48).  (7.)  Nun.  (8.)  Joshua. — As  regards  the 
destruction  of  Ephraim's  sons  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
which  Ewald  and  Bunsen  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  positively  a.s  to  the  part  borne  in  it 
by  the  house  of  Shuthelah.  Still,  putting  together 
the  difficulties  in  understanding  the  pa.«sage  of  the 
literal  Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and  daughter, 
with  the  facts  that  the  settlements  of  the  Ephraim- 
itcs  in  the  mountainous  district  where  Beth-horon, 
Gczer,  Timnath-serab,  &c.,  lay,  were  exactly  suited 


for  a  de»cenf  upon  the  plains  of  the  Philistine  coun- 
try where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and 
that  the  Ephraimites  encountered  a  successful  op- 
position from  the  Canaanitc-s  in  Gczer  (Josh.  xvi. 
10 ;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  apparently  called  in  later  the 
Benjamites  to  help  them  in  driving  away  the  men 
of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13),  it  seems  best  (so  Lord  A. 
C.  Hervey)  to  understand  the  narrative  as  of  the 
times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  Becbes  1 ; 
Beriah  2 ;  Ephraim. 

*Shmt'tle.     Handicraft;  Weaving. 

Si'a  (Heb.  congregation,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  a  family 
of  Nethinim  who  returaed  with  Zcrubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  47) ;  =  Siaha  in  Ezr.  ii.  44,  and  Sen  in  1  Esd. 
V.  29. 

Sia-ha  (Heb.)  =  Sia  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 

8ib'be-cai  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  11). 

Sib'be-thai  (Heb.  thicke',  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  crowd  of 
God's  people,  Ges.),  one  of  David's  "  valiant  men," 
and  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of  24,000  men  of 
the  king's  army  (1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Juduh,  the 
Zai bites,  or  descendants  of  Zerah,  and  is  called  "the 
HcsHATHiTE,"  probably  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Sibbechai's  great  exploit,  which  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  mighty  men  of  David's  army,  was  his 
single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai,  the  Philistine 
giant,  in  the  battle  of  Gezer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  XX.  4).     Mebcsnai. 

Sib'bo-letb  (Heb.),  the  Ephraimite  pronunciation 
of  the  word  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6). 

Sibmah  (Heb.  coolness  or  fragrance,  Ges.),  one  of 
the  towns  E.  of  Jordan,  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Joish.  xiii.  19);  =  Shibmah,  and 
probably  Shebam.  Like  most  of  the  Transjordanic 
places,  Sibmah  disappears  from  view  during  the 
main  part  of  the  Jewish  history.  In  the  time  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  was  a  Moabite  place,  famed 
for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  grapes  (Is. 
xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  Its  vineyards  were  de- 
vastated, and  the  town  doubtless  destroyed  by  the 
"  lords  of  the  heathen.''  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  the  very  strong  cities,  and  states  that  it  was 
hardly  500  paces  distant  from  Heshbon.  Its  site  is 
unknown. 

Sib-ra'im,  or  Sib'ra-im  (fr.  Heb.  =  twofold  hope, 
Ges.),  a  place  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy 
Land,  between  the  boundarj*  of  Damascus  and  that 
of  Hamath  (Ez.  xlvii.  16);  not  identified. 

*  Slt'CBth  (Heb.  a  tent,  tabernacle,  Ges.).  In  Am. 
V.  26,  where  the  A.  V.  text  has  "  the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moloch,"  the  A.  V.  margin,  Rashi,  Calvin, 
Rosenmiiller,  &c.,  read  "  Siccuth  your  king,"  and 
suppose  Siccuth  to  be  an  image  or  idol.  But  the 
LXX.  and  most  interpreters,  with  the  A.  V.  text, 
make  Siccuth  =  a  tent  or  shrine. 

Si'cben  [-kem]  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Shechem  (Gen. 
xii.  6 ;  Ecclus.  i.  26). 

*SIek'le  (Heb.  hermhh  or  chermeiih,  magg&l ;  Gr, 
drepanon)  ■=  a  curved  knife  or  toothed  instrument 
for  reaping;  a  reaping-hook  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  xxiii.  25 
[Heb.  261 ;  Jer.  1.  16,  margin  "  scvthe ; "  Joel  iii.  18 
[iv.  13  Heb.]  ;  Mk.  iv.  29;  Rev.  xiv.  14-19). 

Sic'y-«B  [sish'e-on]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  Sikvdn,  from  a  Phe- 
nician  root  sak,  sik,  or  xok,  which  implies  a  periodical 
market  [so  Mr.  Blakesleyl),  a  very  ancient  city  of  the 
Peloponnesus  (Greece),  W.  of  Corinth  ;  mentioned 
with  PiiASELis,  Side,  &c.,  in  1  Mc.  xv.  28 ;  originally 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and 
said  to  have  been  first  called  Ai<fiale  or  AigiaJoi: 
perhaps  named  Sicyon  by  the  Phenician  traders. 
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But  the  Sicyon  of  1  Mc.  was  built  on  the  site  which 
had  served  as  an  acropolis,  and  was  from  twelve  to 
twenty  stades  (=  1^  to  2^  miles)  distant  from  the 
shore.  Demetrius  Poliocertes,  b.  c.  303,  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  harbor  and  the  lower 
town,  and  finally  of  the  acropolis,  persuaded  the 
population,  whom  he  restored  to  independence,  to 
destroy  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the  harbor,  and 
remove  to  the  acropolis,  this  site  being  much  more 
easily  defensible,  especially  against  any  enemy  from 
the  sea.  Diodorus  describes  the  new  town  as  in- 
cluding a  large  space  so  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  precipices  as  to  be  unapproachable  by  the  ma- 
chines then  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  within  its  circuit.  It  was 
long  an  important  city,  capital  of  the  small  state  or 
district  of  Sicyonia,  and,  especially  for  a  century 
after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (b.  c.  14(5),  enjoyed 
great  commercial  advantages,  but  is  now  an  utter 
ruin. 

Sid'diin  (Heb.,  see  below),  the  Vale  of  (Heb.  ^emek  ; 
see  Vallky  1),  a  place  named  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  3, 8, 
10,  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful. 
Gesenius  thinks  (and  so  Kalisch)  that  the  Hebrew 
'&mek  haa-Siddim  =  "  a  plain  cut  up  by  stony  chan- 
nels which  render  it  difficult  of  transit ; "  Stanley 
makes  the  signification  the  "  valley  of  well-cultivated 
fields ; "  Fiirst,  &c.,  "  valley  of  the  open  fields." 
(Field.)  As  to  the  spot  itself: — 1.  It  was  one  of  that 
class  of  valleys  designated  by  Heb.  ^emek.  (Plain  8 ; 
Valley  1.)  Mr.  Grove  regards  this  term  as  denoting  a 
broad  flattish  tract,  sometimes  of  considerable  width, 
enclosed  on  earh  side  by  a  definite  range  of  hills. 
Gesenius  makes  it  properly  a  long  low  plain.  2.  It 
was  so  far  a  suitable  spot  for  the  combat  between  the 
four  and  five  kings  (verse  8).  3.  It  contained  a 
multitude  of  bitumen-pits  (Slime)  suflicient  mate- 
rially to  aflFect  the  issue  of  the  battle.  4.  In  this 
valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities  of  Sodom, 
Go-MORRAH,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela  seem  to  have 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  Mr.  Grove 
supposes  that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  "the 
plain  of  Jordan,"  in  which  those  cities  stood,  and 
probably  somewhere  to  the  N.  of  the  lake,  perhaps 
i)n  the  plain  at  the  S.  W.  corner  (see  below).  5.  Ac- 
cording to  verse  3,  the  Salt  Sea  covers  the  ac- 
tual space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of  Siddim. 
Robinson  {Phys.Geog.  234-5)  thinks  the  Vaie  of  Sid- 
dim was  "  probably  a  depression  in  the  plain ;  but 
it  was  adjacent  to  the  Salt  Sea,  and  was  at  least  near 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ; "  and  "  that  the  southern 
bay  of  the  sea  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  and  the  fertile  plain."  (Sea,  the  Salt,  II., 
§§  47,  48.)  Porter  (in  Kitto)  and  others  think  it 
probable  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  ;  Reland,  Wolcott  (in  B.  S.  xxv.  127),  and 
others,  that  the  Vale  of  Siddim  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  country  in  which  the  five  cities  were  sit- 
uated. How  the  Vale  of  Siddim  became  a  part  of 
the  Salt  Sta,  whether  by  the  fire  burning  out  the 
bitumen  and  thus  forming  a  chasm,  into  which  the 
adjacent  waters  rushed,  or  by  an  earthquake  sinking 
some  portion  of  the  soil,  or  burying  some  part  of  the 
sea,  or  in  some  other  way,  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Sl'de  (Gr.,  possibly  from  the  same  root  as  Sidon 
or  ZiDON  [so  Mr.  Blakesley]),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphylia  in  latitude  36'  46',  longitude  31°  27', 
ten  or  twelve  miles  E.  of  the  river  Eurymedon  ;  men- 
tioned in  1  Mc.  XV.  23,  among  the  places  to  which 
the  Roman  Senate  sent  letters  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  a  colony  for  Cuma;  in  .(Eolis.   (Asia.)   It  was 


closely  connected  with  Aradus  in  Phenlcia  by  com- 
merce. Possibly  it  was  originally  a  Phenician  set- 
tlement, and  the  Cumiean  colony  something  subse- 
quent. It  appears  in  history  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  was  the  station  of  Antiochus's 
navy  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  remains  which 
still  exist  evidence  its  former  wealth.  They  stand 
on  a  low  peninsula  running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and 
the  maritime  character  of  the  former  inhabitants  np- 
pears  from  its  slightly-built  walls  toward  the  sea,  the 
wall  which  fjces  the  land  being  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  remaining,  in  a  considerable  portion, 
perfect  even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  ap- 
parently to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  capable  of  con- 
taining more  than  15,000  spectators,  the  lower  half 
of  it  being  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
seats  for  the  spectators,  most  of  which  remain,  being 
of  white  marble  beautifully  wrought.  Three  gates 
led  into  the  town  from  the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north- 
eastern side,  into  the  country.  The  two  principal 
harbors,  which  at  first  seem  to  have  been  united  in 
one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula:  they 
were  closed,  and  together  contained  a  surface  of 
nearly  500  yards  by  200.  Besides  these,  the  princi- 
pal water-gate  on  the  N.  W.  was  connected  with  two 
small  piers  of  150  feet  long. 

Sidon,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Phenician  name 
ZiDO\  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apocrvpha  of  the  A.  V.  (2 
Esd.  i.  11 ;  Jd.  ii.  28 ;  1  Mc.  v."  15 ;  Mat.  xi.  21,  22, 
XV.  21 ;  Mk.  iii.  8,  &c.) ;  also  in  the  0.  T.  both  as  the 
first-born  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  and  as  the  name 
of  the  city  (x.  19). 

Si-do'nl-ans  (fr.  the  L.  form  Sulonhm,  pi.  Sidonii) 
=  ZiDONiAXS  (Deut.  iii.  9 ;  Josh.  xiii.  4,  6  ;  Judg. 
iii.  3 ;  1  K.  v.  6). 

*  Siege  [seej].     War. 

*  Sieve  [siv]  (Is.  XXX.  28 ;  Am.  ix.  9).  (Agricul- 
ture.) "To  sift  as  wheat "(Lk.  xxii.  31),  figura- 
tively r=  to  agitate  and  prove  by  trials  and  afflictions 
(Rbn.  K  T.  Lex.]. 

*  Sift,  to.     Sieve. 

*  Sign  [sine].  Miracles  ;  Old  Testament,  B,  C  J 
Prophet;  Sun. 

*  Sig'nett  Nineveh  ;  Ornaments,  Personal  ;  Ring  ; 
Seal. 

Si'lion  (Heb.  siceeping  away,  i.  e.  a  warrior  sweep- 
ing all  before  him,  Ges.),  king  of  the  Amorites  when 
Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xxi.  21).  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  audacity.  Before  Israel's  arrival  he 
had  dispossessed  the  Moabites  (Moab)  of  a  splendid 
territory,  driving  them  S.  of  the  Arnon  (xxi.  26-29). 
When  the  Israelite  host  appeared,  he  at  once  gathered 
his  people  together  and  attacked  them.  But  he  and 
all  his  host  were  destroyed,  and  their  district  from 
Arnon  to  Jabbok  became  at  once  the  possession  of 
the  conqueror  (Deut.  i.  4,  ii.  24  ff.,  &c.). 

SI'hor  (L.  fr.  Heb.),  accurately  ShI'hor  (Heb.  the 
black  or  lurhid),  "  which  is  before  Egypt,"  is  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  limits  of  territory  still  unconquered 
when  Joshua  was  old  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  David 
"  gathered  all  Israel  together  from  Shihor  of  Egypt 
even  unto  the  entering  of  Haniath  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever 
spread  westward  beyond  Gaza.  The  stream  indi- 
cated in  these  passages  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
Wady  el-Arixh  =  River  of  Egypt  2  ;  but  according 
to  some  it  is  always  the  Nile.  That  the  stream  in- 
tended by  Shihor  or  "Sihor"  unqualified  was  a  nav- 
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igable  river  is  evident  from  Is.  xxiii.  8,  where  it  is 
said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great  waters,  the  sowing  of 
Shihor  (A.  V.  'Sihor'),  the  harvest  of  the  river  it 
her  revenue."  Here  Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or 
compared  with,  Yeor,  generally  thought  to  be  the 
IsiLK,  but  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Sea.  (River's.)  In  Jer.  ii.  18  the  identity 
of  "  Sihor  "  with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated  (so 
Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  Gesenius,  &c.). 

Si'Us  (Gr.,  contracted  fr.  Silvants,  see  below),  an 
eminent  member  of  the  early  Christian  Church  ;  = 
SiLVAsrs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  first  appears  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.  22),  an  inspired  teacher  or  "prophet"  (xv.  32). 
His  name,  derived  from  Latin  silva  =  icood,  betokens 
him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  citizen  (xvi.  37).  He  was  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
return  to  Antioch  with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  (xv.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  this 
mission  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  who, 
with  most  modern  critics,  considers  ver.  34  as  an  in- 
terpolation). He  must,  however,  have  immediately 
revisited  Antioch,  for  we  find  him  selected  by  St. 
Paul  as  the  companion  of  his  second  missionary 
journey  (xv.  40-xvii.  40).  At  Berea  he  was  left  be- 
hind with  Timothy  while  St.  Paul  proceeded  to 
Athens  (xvii.  14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his 
movements  until  he  rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth 
(xviii.  5).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times 
noticed  (2  Cor  i.  19 ;  1  Th.  i.  1 ;  2  Th.  i.  1).  Prob- 
ably he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and 
from  that  time  the  connection  between  them  seems 
to  have  terminated.  Probabilities  favor  his  being 
the  Silvanus  who  conveyed  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle 
to  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  v.  12  ;  Peter).  A  tradition 
of  very  slight  authority  represents  Silas  to  have  be- 
come bishop  of  Corinth. 

Silk,  the  well-known  product  of  the  silkworm, 
which  is  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of  a  sluggish  moth, 
Bombifx  Mori.  The  silkworm  feeds  voraciously  on 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  {Mormt;  Mclberry-trees  ; 
Syca510re-tree\  and  forms  an  oval  yellcw  cocoon 
of  silk  around  its  Vjody.  After  the  silkworms  are 
killed  by  heating  the  cocoons,  the  silk  is  unwound, 
the  g»im  is  removed  from  it,  and  the  filaments  are 
united  into  threads  of  the  required  size  for  use,  dyed, 
&c.  The  silk  manufacture  has  been  of  importance 
in  China  for  4,000  years.  Aristotle  says  it  was  first 
woven  in  the  island  of  Cos,  but  that  the  material  was 
brought  from  the  East.  Probably  silk  came  from 
China  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  as  well  as  to  Assy- 
ria, Media,  Persia,  &c.  Silk  bore  an  astonisiiingly 
high  price  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
Roman  Emperor  Heliogabalus  (a.  d.  218-222)  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  man  who  wore  a  robe  entirely 
of  silk. — The  only  undoiibted  notice  of  silk  in  the 
Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12  (Gr.  terikoii),  where  it 
is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical  Baby- 
hm.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  texture  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the 
time  that  their  commercial  relations  were  extended 
by  Solomon  (so  Mr.  Bevan).  The  Heb.  meshi  occurs 
only  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V.  "silk"),  and  is  ren- 
dered by  the  Hebrew  interpreters,  Fairbairn,  Fiirst, 
&c.,  siH;  a  garineut  of  tilk  ;  but  Gesenius  regards  it 
as  etymologically  meaning  only  »>mething  finely 
drmm,  e.  g.  a  five  thread,  tUujf  composed  of  fiiie 
thread*.  The  Heb.  dimexhek  in  Am.  iii.  12  (A.  V. 
"Damascus")  has  been  supposed  by  Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  &c.,  to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  word  to  our  "  damask."     But  Mr.  Bevan,  with 


Pusey,  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Eitto),  &c.,  regards  this 
supposed  reference  to  silk  as  very  doubtful,  for 
"  damask "  is  a  corruption  of  d'makso,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material  alone,  not  to 
the  manufactured  article.  Henderson,  Ic,  sustain 
the  A.  V.  in  rendering  "  Damascus."  Tlie  Heb. 
ihtsh  is  inconsistently  translated  "  silk "  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  22,  also  in  the  margin  of  Gen.  xli.  42  and  Ex. 
XXV.  4.     Linen  1 ;  Cotton  ;  Crown,  &c. 

Sll'la  (Heb.  twig,  basket,  Ges.).  "  The  house  of 
Millo  (MiLLo;  Mii-LO,  Holse  of)  which  goeth  down 
to  Silla,"  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  king  Joash 
(2  K.  xii.  20).  What  or  where  Silla  was  is  entirely 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  must  have  been  in' the  val- 
ley below  Millo  (so  Mr.  Grove).  Gesenius  makes 
Silla  the  name  of  a  town  near  Jerusalem.  Some 
have  suggested  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Others  refer  it 
to  a  place  on  or  connected  with  the  causeway  or 
flight  of  steps  (Heb.  mixUlah)  which  led  from  the 
central  valley  of  the  city  up  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple.  Fiirst  makes  it  a  hightcai/,  viz.  the  way 
going  down  from  the  Joppa-gate  crosswise  through 
Jerusalem  and  then  ascending  to  a  bank  at  the 
Haram  area,  the  present  David  Street. 

Si-lo'ab,  or  Sil'o-ab  (Heb.  hash-«helah  or  -f?ielach  = 
the  dart,  Ges.,  &c. ;  see  Arms,  I  2,  rf  /  possibly  [so 
Mr.  Grove,  &c.]  a  corrupt  form  of  Heb.  Shi/oah  or 
Shiloach  ;  see  Shiloab),  the  Fool  of  (Nth.  iii.  15). 

SiLOAM. 

SMo'am,  or  Sire-am  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Shiloah  ;  see 
also  Siloah),  the  pool  to  which  our  Lord  sent  the 
blind  man  to  wash  the  clay  from  his  eyes  (Jn.  ix.  7, 
11).  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  ;  still  retaining  its 
old  name  (with  Arabic  modification.  Silvan),  while 
every  other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible-designation.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban 
tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  par- 
ticularly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though 
Josephus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both 
"sweet  and  abundant."  Apart  from  the  identity 
of  name,  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exterior  tes- 
timony, during  eighteen  centuries,  connecting  the 
present  Birket  Silvrnn  with  the  Shiloah  of  Isai&h 
and  the  Siloam  of  St.  John  (so  Dr.  H.  Bonar,  origi- 
nal author  of  this  article).  From  Jo.scphu8  we 
learn  that  it  was  without  the  city  ;  that  at  this  pool 
the  "  old  wall "  took  a  bend  and  shot  out  eastward ; 
that  there  was  a  valley  under  it,  and  one  bt&hle  it; 
a  hill  right  opposite,  apparently  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Kidron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock  called  Peris- 
tereon  ;  that  it  was  at  the  termination  or  mouth  of 
the  Tyropoeon ;  that  close  beside  it,  apparently 
eastward,  was  another  pool,  called  Solomon's  pool, 
to  which  the  "  old  wall  "  came  after  leaving  Siloam, 
and  past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophlag,  where,  bend- 
ing northward,  it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade 
of  the  Temple.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.  d. 
333)  it  is  set  down  in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  "  near  the  wall,"  as  Josephus  implies ; 
whereas  now  it  is  upward  of  1,200  feet  from  the 
nearest  angle  of  the  present  wall,  and  nearly  1.900 
feet  from  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram.  Jerome 
speaks  of  it  as  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Moriah,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as  dependent  on 
the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used  in  his  day. 
But  other  authorities,  and  the  mo<krn  water  provi- 
sion of  the  city,  show  us  that  it  never  could  have 
been  wholly  dependent  on  its  pools.  Its  innumer- 
able bottle-necked  private  cisterns  kept  up  a  supply 
at  all  times.  In  the  seventh  century  Antoninus 
Martyr  mentions  Siloam,  as  both  fountain  and  pool. 
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Bemhard  the  monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  the  annalists  of  the  Crusades  mention  its 
site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  (a.  d.  1173)  speaks  of  it  as  the 
great  spring  which  runs  into  the  brook  Kidron. 
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Fool  of  Siloam,  looking  N. — From  a  sketch  by  Rev.  S.  O.  AImuu, 


Many  subsequent  writers  describe  Siloam  ;  nor  do 
they,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  loca- 
tion of  it. — A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  burying- 
ground  (Jeho.shaphat,  Valley  of),  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley,  where  the  Kidron  turns 
slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself  considerably,  is 
the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  or  l/m  ed-Deraj  (En- 
BOGEL  ?),  near  the  beginning  of  that  saddle-shaped 
projection  of  the  Temple-hill  supposed  to  be  the 
Ophel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ophlax  of  Josephus. 
At  the  back  part  of  this  fountain  a  subterraneous 
passage  begins,  through  which  the  water  flows,  and 
through  which  a  man  may  make  his  way,  as  did 
Robinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes  walking  erect, 
and  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneeling,  and 
sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This  rocky  con- 
duit, which  twists  considerably,  but  keeps,  in  gen- 
eral, a  southwesterly  direction,  is,  according  to  Rob- 
inson, 1,750  feet  long,  while  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween the  pool  of  Siloam  (Ar.  Birket  es-Silwdn)  and 
Vm  ed-Deraj  is  only  a  little  above  1,200  feet.  In 
former  days  this  passage  was  evidently  deeper,  as 
Its  bed  is  sand  of  some  depth,  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages.  This  conduit  has  had  tribu- 
taries which  formerly  sent  their  waters  down  from 


the  city-pools  or  Temple-wells  to  swell  Siloam.     It 
enters  Siloam  at  the  northwest  angle ;  or  rather  en- 
ters a  small  rock-cut  chamber  which  forms  the  ws- 
tihule  of  Siloam,  about  five  or  six  feet  broad.     To 
this  you  descend  by  a  few  rude  steps,  under  which 
the  water  pours  it.self  into  the 
main   pool.      This  pool  is  ob- 
long, fifty  feet  in  length  accord- 
ing to  Barclay,  and  fiftj-tlirce 
according  to   Robinson.     It   is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nine- 
:  en   feet    deep,    according    to 
iioblnson ;  but  Barclay  gives  its 
breadth  more  minutely,  "four- 
teen and  a  half  at  the  lower 
(eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at 
the  upper  ;  its  western  end  be- 
ing somewhat  bent :  it  is  eigh- 
teen and  a  half  in  depth,  but 
never  filled ;    the  water  either 
passing  directly  through,  or  be- 
ing maintained  at  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet."     The  pres- 
ent pool  is  a  ruin,  with  no  moss 
or  ivy  to  make  it  romantic  ;  its 
sides  falling  in  ;  its  pillars  bro- 
ken ;  its  stair  a  fragment ;  its 
walls  giving  way ;  the  edge  of 
every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp 
by  time ;  in  some  parts  mere 
debris  ;  once  Siloam,  nov,  like 
the  city  which  overhung  it,  a 
heap ;  though  around  its  edges, 
wild  flowers,  and,  among  otlier 
planis,  the  caper-tree,  grow  lux- 
uriantly.    The  gray  crumbling 
linestone  of  the  stone  (as  well 
a-   of  the   surrounding   rocks, 
\'.hich   are  almost  verdureless) 
-ives  a  poor  and  worn-out  as- 
pect   to    this   venerable   relic. 
The    present  pool   is   not   the 
original  building ;  the  work  of 
crusaders  it  may  be ;   perhaps 
even  improved  by  Saladin  ;  per- 
haps the  work  of  later   days. 
Yet  the  spot  is  the  same.    This 
pool,  which  we  may  call  the  second,  seems  anciently 
to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  third,  before  it  pro- 
ceeded to  water  the  royal  gardens.     This  third,  per- 
haps five  times  the  size  of  that  of  Siloam,  and  now 
known   as   the   Birket  el-Hamra,  is   perhaps   that 
which  Josephus  calls  "  Solomon's  pool,"  and  which 
Nehemiah  (ii.  14)  calls  "  the  King's  pool."     Siloam 
is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  "  pool."     It  is  the 
least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools;  hardly  the  sixth 
part  of  the  Birket  el-Mamilla  ;  hardly  the  tenth  of 
the  Birket  es-Su/(dn,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burak.     Yet  it  is  a  sacred 
spot,  even  to  the  Moslem  ;  much  more  to  the  Jew ; 
for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water  taken  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  water  for  the  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer.     Jewish  tradition  makes  Giho.n 
and  Siloam  one.     The  intermittent  character  or  ir- 
regular flow  of  Siloam,  noticed  by  Jerome,  is  easily 
accounted  for  both  by  the  direct  and  siphonic  action 
of  the  water  in  a  locality  perforated  by  so  many 
aqueducts,  and  supplied  by  so  many  large  wells  and 
secret  springs,  not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of  the 
great  city  baths.    The  expression  in  Isaiah,  "  waters 
of  Shiloiih  that  go  softly,"  seems  to  point  to  the 
slender  rivulet,  flowing  gently,  though  once  very 
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profusely,  out  of  Siloam  into  the  lower  breadth  of 
level,  where  the  king's  gardens,  or  royal  paradise, 
stood,  and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about  the 


noly  City.  E.  of  the  Kidron,  right  opposite  the 
rough  gray  slope  extending  between  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  pool  of  S'.loam,  above  the  kitchen- 


The  Villaife  ot  Sitxan  (Siloam ',  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  showing  the  "  King:'8  gardens,"  which  are  watered  by  the  Pool.     Th« 
badcground  is  the  highlands  of  Judah.    The  view  is  from  a  photograph  by  James  Graham,  Esq.,  taken  from  beneath  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram. 


gardens  watered  by  Siloam  which  supply  Jerusalem 
with  vegetables,  is  the  village  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  pool,  Ke/r  Silwdu.  This  village  is  unmen- 
tioned  in  ancient  times,  perhaps  did  not  then  exist. 
It  is  a  wretched  place  for  filth  and  irregularity. 

SNo'aBU  (see  above),  Tow'er  in.  Of  this  tower 
or  its  fall  by  which  eighteen  persons  were  killed, 
we  know  nothing  definitely  beyond  the  words  of 
the  Lord  (Lk.  xiii.  4).  Whether  it  was  a  tower 
connected  with  the  pool  or  in  the  valley  near  it,  we 
cannot  say.  In  connection  with  Ophel,  '•  a  tower 
thai  lielh  out "  is  mentioned  (Neh.  iii.  26) ;  and  Dr. 
Bonar  suggests  that  this  projeding  tower  may  be 
connected  with  the  tower  in  Siloam,  and  that  its 
projeclioH  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  fall. 

Sil-Ta'DHS  (L.  of  [or  from^  a  wood).     Silas. 

SirTer(Heb. '?<»<7>ft  /  Ch&\.  cisaph  ;  Gr.  arguritm). 
In  very  early  times,  according  to  the  Bible,  silver 
was  used  for  ornaments  (Gen.  xxiv.  63;  Piov.  xxv. 
11;  Cant.  i.  11,  &c.),  vessels  (Gen.  xliv.  2;  Num. 
vii.  13,  &o.),  articles  for  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
(Ex.  xxvi.  19  ff.,  xxvii.  10  ff.,  xxxviii.  10  ff.;  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  15  AT.,  &c.),  trumpets  (Num.  x.  2),  chains  (Is. 
xl.  19),  crowns  (Zech.  vi.  11),  &c.  (Basis;  Cor- 
net ;  Cup  ;  IlANDirRAFT  ;  Ornamksts,  Pkesoxal, 
&c.)  Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of 
silver  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xx.  23 ;  Hos.  xiii.  2 ; 
Hab.  ii.  19;  Bar.  vi.  39),  and  the  manufacture  of 
silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephescs 
(Acts  xix.  24).  But  its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium 
ef  exchange,  and  throughout  the  0.  T.  we  find  the 
Heb.  cfseph  (=  "silver")  used  for  "  monet"  (Gen. 
xvii.  12  ff..  xxiii.  9,  13,  xiii.  26  ff.,  &c. ;  Metals; 
Piece  op  Silveb  ;  Suekkl  ;  Silveblings,  kc).    Ves- 


sels and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  common 
in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtasen  I.,  and  Tlioth- 
mes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and  Moses. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  indications  of  the 
constant  applfcation  of  silver  to  purposes  of  orna- 
ment and  luxury.  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver 
with  gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  {Odi/ssei/,  vi.  232, 
xxiii.  169),  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
though  inferior  materials  were  covered  with  silver 
(Prov.  xxvi.  23).  Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon 
from  Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Takshish  (2 
Chr.  ix.  21),  which  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxvii.  12).  (Metals.)  Spain  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was  obtained 
by  the  ancients.  Possibly  the  hills  of  Palestine 
may  have  afforded  some  supply  of  this  metal.  For 
an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining  and  re- 
fining silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  see 
the  articles  Lead  and  Mixes.  Silver  mixed  with 
alloy  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a  finer  kind, 
either  purer  in  itself,  or  more  thoroughly  purified, 
is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viii.  19. — Su'ver  cord;  see 
Cord;  Medici.ne. 

Sil'Ter-Ungs  (=  IMe  silvern,  i.  e.  pieces  of  silver, 
or  silver  coins\  the  A.  V.  translation  (Is.  vii.  23 
only)  of  the  Heb.  ceseph,  elsewhere  rendered  "sii.- 
ver  "  or  "  MONEY."     Piece  of  Silver. 

Sl-mal-co'e  (fr.  Gr.  form,  probably  of  Heb.  or  Ar.= 
Heb.  meferh,  kinff),  an  Arabian  chief  who  had  charge 
of  Antiochus  VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  Ba- 
LAS,  before  he  was  put  forward  by  Tryphon  as  a 
claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne  ( 1  Mc.  xi.  89). 

SiB'e-on  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =■  Shimeon  =  a  hearkntitiff. 
Gen.  xxix.  33,  Gcs.).     1.  The  second  son  of  Jacob 
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by  Leah.  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix.  33. 
The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists,  besides 
Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — Reuben, 
Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon  is  men- 
tioned in  some  connection.  "  As  Reuben  and  Sim- 
eon are  mine,"  says  Jacob,  "  so  shall  Joseph's  sons 

i  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  be  mine  "  (Gen.  xlviii.  5). 

'  With  Levi,  Simeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Shechemites  (xxxiv.  25) — a  deed  which  drew 
on  them  the  remonstrance  of  their  father  (30),  and 
perhaps  also  his  dying  curse  (xlix.  5-7),  though  the 
latter  may  refer  to  some  unrecorded  act  (so  Mr. 
Grove).  Judah  and  Simeon  not  only  "  went  up  " 
together,  side  by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
nation,  to  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Judg.  i.  3,  17),  but  their  allotments  lay 
together  in  a  more  special  manner  than  those  of 
the  other  tribes.  Besides  tlie  massacre  of  She- 
chem,  the  only  personal  incident  related  of  Sim- 
eon is  the  fact  of  his  boing  selected  by  Joseph  as 
the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlii.  19,  24,  36,  xlili.  23).  The  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10,  in  which  Shaul 
1  (Saul)  is  specified  as  "  the  son  of  the  Canaanitcss," 
— and  in  Num.  xxvi.  12-14,  and  in  1  Chr.  iv.  24-43. 
At  the  census  of  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  59,300 
fighting  men  (Num.  i.  23).  Then  only  Judah  and 
Dan  exceeded  it  in  number.  When  the  second  cen- 
j"  BUS  was  taken,  at  Shittim,  the  number  had  fallen  to 
22,200,  and  it  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes. 
This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality 
following  the  idolatry  of  Peor  (xxv.),  but  there  must 
have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped  mention. 
Simeon  and  Levi,  according  to  Jacob's  prediction 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  were  both  "  divided "  and  "  scat- 
tered." In  the  case  of  Simeon,  some  corrupting 
element  in  the  tribe  itself  seems  first  to  have  re- 
duced its  numbers,  and  at  last  to  have  driven  it  from 
its  allotted  seat  in  the  country,  and  caused  it  to 
dwindle  and  disappear.  The  non-appearance  of  Sim- 
eon's name  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
6)  may  be  due  to  his  displeasure  at  the  misbehavior 
of  the  tribe  at  Shittim.  Those  who  assume  that  the 
blessing,  or  this  portion  of  it,  is  a  composition  of 
later  date  (Pentateuch),  ascribe  the  omission  to  the 
fact  of  the  tribe  having  by  that  time  vanished  from 
the  Holy  Land.  During  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  Simeon  was  a  member  of  the  camp  which 
marched  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  His  as- 
sociates were  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  connection  be- 
tween Judah  and  Simeon  already  mentioned  seems 
to  have  begun  with  the  Conquest.  Judah  and  the 
two  Joseph-brethren  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  were 
first  served  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  land ;  and 
then,  the  Canaanites  having  been  sufficiently  sub- 
dued to  allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  establisiied  with- 
out risk  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work  of 
dividing  the  remainder  amongst  the  seven  inferior 
trioes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii.  1-6).  Benja- 
min had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix.  1).  By  this 
time  Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract  allotted  to 
him  was  too  large  (xix.  9),  and  also  too  much  ex- 
posed on  the  W.  and  S.  for  even  his  great  powers. 
To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out  of 
the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier, 
which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities,  with 
their  villages,  spread  round  the  venerable  well  of 
Bcer-sheba  (Josh.  xix.  1-8;  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of 
these  places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites 
possessed  themselves  (Judg.  i.  3,  17);  and  here  they 
were  found,  doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).     During  his  wandering  life 
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David  must  have  been  much  among  the  Simeonites 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  26  ff. ;  Ziklao).  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  Simeon  (7,100  warriors)  and  Judah 
(6,800)  who  attended  David's  installation  as  king  (1 
Chr.  xii.  23  ff.)may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  took 
place  in  the  heart  of  their  own  territory,  at  Hebron. 
After  David's  removal  to  Jerusalem  the  head  of  the 
tribe  was  Shephatiah,  son  of  Maachah  (xxvii.  16). 
What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  only  thing  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  which  can  be  interpreted  into  a  trace  of  its 
having  taken  any  part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are 
the  two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites 
there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah.  But  the  definite 
statement  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43,  of  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  more  eligible  territory,  proves  that  at  that 
time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remaining  in  the 
original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by  all  the 
warlike.  Lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor.  The  au- 
dacity and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have  charac- 
terized the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are.seen 
in  their  fullest  force  in  his  descendant  Judith  2. 
Whether  the  book  which  bears  her  name  be  a  hi.x- 
tory  or  a  historic  romance  (Judith,  Book  of),  Judith 
herself  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  among  the  deliverers  of  her  nation. 
Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  Sim- 
eonite  colony.  ,>imeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlviii. 
25),  and  John  (Rev.  vii.  7),  in  their  catalogues  of 
the  restoration  of  Israel. — 2.  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  JoARiB  or  Jehoiauib;  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mc.  ii.  1).— 3.  Son  of  Juda  and 
father  of  Levi  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Lk.  iii. 
30).— 4.  SiMO.v  Peter  (Acts  xv.  14 ;  Peter). — 5>  A 
devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  met 
the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  Him  in 
his  arms,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he  saw,  and  knew 
of  Jesus  (Lk.  ii.  25-35).  In  the  apocryphal  gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  Simeon  is  called  a  high-priest.  Rab- 
ban  Simeon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the  family 
of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim  about  a.  d.  13  (Scribes),  and  his  son 
Gamaliel  was  the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was 
brought  up  (Acts  xxii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially 
notes  that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in 
the  Mishna.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he,  or  his 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  may  be  the  Simeon  of 
St.  Luke  ;  but  the  commonness  of  the  name  Simeon, 
the  description  merely  as  "  a  man  in  Jerusalem,"  and 
the  education  of  Gamaliel  as  a  Pharisee,  are  argu- 
ments against  the  validity  of  this  conjecture.— 6i 
"  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,"  one  of  certain 
prophets  and  "  teachers  "  in  the  church  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiii.  1  only). 

*  Sim'e-on-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants, 
or  tribe,  of  Simeon  1  (Num.  xxv.  14,  xxvi.  14  ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16). 

Si'mon  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Simeon,  or  of  Greek  ori- 
gin?). 1.  Son  of  Mattathias  2,  and  one  of  the 
famous  Maccabees  (1  Mc.  ii.  3,  65,  &c.). — i.  Son  of 
Onias  the  high-priest,  whose  eulogy  closes  the 
"  praise  of  famous  men  "  in  Ecclus.  1.  (Eccle- 
siasticus.)  The  common  view  refers  this  to  Simon 
II.  (HiGH-rniEST,  p.  334);  but  Josephus  (xii.  2,  §4, 
&c.)  identifies  Simon  I.  with  "Simon  the  Just."  It 
is  evident  (so  Mr.  Wcstcott)  that  Simon  the  Just  was 
popularly  regarded  as  closing  a  period  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, as  the  last  teacher  of  the  Great  SjTiagogue. 
(Jerusalem;  Scribes;  Synagogue,  the  Great.). — 
8<  "  A  governor  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  time  of  Se- 
LEUcus  Philopator,  who«e  information  as  to  the 
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treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attack 
of  Heliodorcs  (2  Mc.  hi.  4,  &c.).  Considerable  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  his  office.     The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon  is  said  to  have 
been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (iii.  3),  while  the 
eariicr  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ways a  priest,  and  the  "captain  of  the  Temple" 
(Lk.  xxii.  4;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26)  and  the  keeper 
of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  12) 
must  have  been  at  least  Levites.     Herzfeld  conjec- 
tures that  Benjamin  is  an  error  for  Minjamin  {  = 
MiAMiN  2,  or  MiMAMiN  2),  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (Nell.  xii.  5,  17  ;  comp.  2  Mc.  iv.  23,  "  brother 
of  Mcnelaus  "). — I.  Si'mon  the  Broth'er  of  Je'sns.  The 
only  undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Slat, 
xiii.  55  and  Mk.  vi.  3.  He  has  been  identified  by  some 
writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite  (No.  5,  below)  and 
still  more  generally  with  Sjmeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  a.  d.  62. 
The  former  of  these  opinions  rests  on  no  evidence 
whatever,  nor  is  the  latter  without  its  difficulties. 
(James.)— 5.    Si'jnon  the  Canaan-ite,  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  (Mat.  x.  4;  Mk.  iii.  18),  otherwise 
described  as  Si'mon  Ze-lo'tes  (Lk.  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term,  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  preserved  by 
Matthew  and   Mark.     (Caxaaxite,  the;   Zelotes.) 
Each  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the  faction 
of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  fierce 
advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.      Different  traditions 
(both  doubtful)  make  him  to  have  preached  in  Egypt, 
Cyrene,  and  Mauritania,  and  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Judea  in  Domitian's  reign  (comp.  No.  4,  above).— 
6.  Si'mon  of  Cy-re'ne.    A  Hellenistic  Jew,  born  at 
Ctrexe  in  Africa,  who  was  present  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at 
the  feast  (Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one  of  the  numerous 
settlers  at  Jerusalem  from  that  place  (vi.  9).     Meet- 
ing the  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  i)ressed 
into  the  service  to  bear  the  cross  (Mat.  xxvii.  32  ; 
Mk.  XV.  21 ;  Lk.  x.Kiii.  26),  when  Jesus  Himself  was 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  Jn.  xix.  17).  Mark 
describes  him  as  the  father  of  ALEXAxnER  1  and  Rn- 
Fcs. — 7.  Si'mon  the  Lep'er.   A  resident  at  Bethany ; 
not  improbably  (so  Mr.  Bevan)  one  who  had  been 
miraculously  cured  of  leprosy  by  Jesus.    (Lazautts  ; 
Martha;  Mary  the  Sister  of  Lazarus.)    In  his 
house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  death 
and  burial  (Mat.  xxvi.  6,  &c. ;  Mk.  xiv.  3,  &c. ;  Jn. 
xii.  1,  &c.). — 8.  Si'mon  Ma'gns.    A  Samaritan  living 
in  the  apostolic  age,  di.'^tinguished  as  a  "  sorcerer  " 
or  magician,  from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (Acts 
viii.  9;  Magi;  Magic).     He  was  bom  (so  Mr.  Bevan, 
after  Justin  Martyr,  &c.)  at  Gitton,  a  village  of  Sa- 
maria, identified  with  the  modem  Kvryet  JU,  near 
N&bnhis  (Shcchem).     He  was  probably  educated  at 
Alexaxuria,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
eclectic  tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school.    (Philosophy.) 
Either  then  or  subsequently  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dosith- 
eus,  who  preceded  him  as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism 
In  Samaria,  and  whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of 
Cleobius.     He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible 
as  practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  per- 
haps Sycliar  (Acts  viil.  6 ;  comp.  Jn.  iv.  5),  and  with 
such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be  "  the 
power  of  (Jod  which  is  called  great"  (Acta  viii.  10). 
The  preaching  and  miracles  of  Philip  the  Evaxoe- 
LI3T  having  excited  his  observation,  he  became  one 
of  hi*  disciples,  and  received  baptism  at  his  hands. 
Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  effect  produced  by 


the  imposition  of  hands,  as  practised  by  the  Apos- 
tles Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a  sum  of 
money  for  it  His  object  evidently  was  to  apply  the 
power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts.  His  prop- 
osition met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor 
of  which  bespeaks  terror  but  not  penitence  (viii.  9- 
24),  From  him  comes  the  word  gimont/,  as  applied 
to  all  traffic  in  spiritual  offices.  Simon's  history, 
subsequently  to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  involved 
in  difficulties.  Early  Church  historians  depict  him 
as  the  pertinacious  foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose 
movements  he  followed  for  the  purpose  of  seekbg 
encounters,  in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  represents  Simon  as  successful  at  Rome; 
that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honor,  "Simoni  Deo  Sancto"'(L.  =  to  Simon  the 
holy  god).  The  various  accounts  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  assuming  that  Simon  made  two  expeditions 
to  Rome,  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  sec- 
ond (in  which  he  encountered  Peter)  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  about  a.  d.  68 ;  and  even  this  takes  for  granted 
the  disputed  fact  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  His 
death  is  associated  with  the  encounter  in  question : 
according  to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on 
the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own  re- 
quest, in  the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  rise 
again  on  the  third  day.  According  to  another  ac- 
count, he  attempted  to  fly,  in  proof  of  his  supernatu- 
ral power ;  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell 
and  broke  his  thigh  and  ankle  ;  overcome  with  vex- 
ation, he  committed  suicide.  Simon  is  generally 
pronounced  by  early  writere  the  founder  of  heresy ; 
;  perhaps  this  refers  to  his  attempt  to  combine 
j  Christianity  with  Gnosticism. — 9.  Si'mon  Fe'ter. 
(Peter.)— to.  A  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a  penitent 
woman  anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Lk.vii. 
i  40).  {Harmony  under  Gospels  ;  Mary  Magdalexe.) 
— Ill  Si'mon  the  Tan'ner.  A  Christian  convert 
living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged  (Acts 
ix.  43).  The  house  wa.s  near  the  sea-siJe  (x.  6,  32), 
for  the  convenience  of  the  water.  (Handicraft  ; 
Leather.) — 12.  Father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Jn.  vi. 
71,  xiii.  2,  26). 

Simon  (see  above)  €hos-a-me'ns  (fr.  Gr.,  appar- 
ently formed  by  combining  the  last  letter  of  Malluch 
[ch]  with  the  first  part  of  Shemariah).  Shimkon, 
and  the  three  following  names  in  Ezr.  x.  81,  32,  are 
thus  written  in  1  Esd.  ix.  32. 

Sim'ri  (fr.  Heb.,  properly  Shimri),  son  of  Hosah ; 
a  Merarite  Levite  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
Sin  (Heb.,  see  below).  1.  A  city  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned only  in  Ez.  xxx.  15,  16.  The  name  is  He- 
brew, or,  at  least,  Shemitic.  Gesenius  supposes  it 
=  clay,  mire.  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulgate  with 
Pelusium  (Gr.  Petousion  =  the  clayey  or  muddy 
town).  Champollion  identifies  Pelusium  with  the 
Peremoiin,  Peren»6n,  and  Bartmoun  of  the  Copts, 
El-FarmA  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  in  the  time  of  the 
former  a  boundary-city.  The  site  of  Pelusium  is  as 
yet  undetemiincd.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  marked 
by  mounds  near  Burg  et-Teeneh^  now  called  .£7- 
Farmd  and  not  d-Te,neh.  This  is  disputed  by  Cap- 
tain Spratt,  who  supposes  that  the  mound  of  Aboo- 
Klieeydr  indicates  where  it  stood.  This  is  further 
inland,  and  apparently  on  the  W.  of  the  old  Pelusioc 

»  It  has  V.cen  snppoiied  that  Jnetin  mietook  nn  Inscrip- 
tion In  honor  of  the  Sabine  Hercules.  Sancw  Semo.  for  one 
In  honor  of  Simon ;  but  this  Involve*  a  scries  of  lmpro1>a- 
blUtics,  aiuouiiiin);  ulinoiit  to  au  iinpOHBlbility  (bo  Mr. 
Bevac). 
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branch  of  the  Nile,  as  was  Pelusium.  It  is  situate 
between  Farmd  and  Tel-Defenneh.  Pelusium  is 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  in  one  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
as  one  of  the  cities  which  should  then  suffer  calami- 
ties, with,  probably,  reference  to  the  later  history. 
In  the  most  ancient  times  Tanis  (Zoan),  as  after- 
ward Pelusium,  seems  to  have  been  the  key  of  Egypt 
on  the  E.  The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the 
stronghold  of  Egypt "  (Ez.  xxx.  15).  This  place  it 
held  from  that  time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans. 
Herodotus  relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against 
Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated 
Psammenitus.  In  like  manner  the  decisive  battle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  la^t  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  Nekht-Nebf,  was  fought  near  this  city.  Mr.  R. 
S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article,  conjectures 
that  this  city  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
Sinites  (Sixite)  and  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  perhaps 
also  with  SixiM. — 2.  Wil'der-ness  of  Sin,  a  tract  of 
the  wilderness  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
leaving  the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Num. 
xxxiii.  11,  12).  Their  next  halting-place  (Ex.  xvi. 
1,  xvii.  1)  was  Rephidim;  hence  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  W.  of  Sinai.  In  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  the  maxna  was  first  gathered.  Dr. 
Robinson  (i.  73)  identifies  the  wilderness  of  Sin  with 
the  great  plain — called  el-K&''a  in  its  broadest  part 
— which,  beginning  near  d-Murkhdh  (about  lat.  29  ), 
extends  with  a  greater  or  less  breadth  almost  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Mr.  Rowlands 
(in  Fairbairn)  identifies  the  wilderness  of  Sin  with  the 
district  of  hills  or  group  of  mountains  round  Sarbul 
d-Kliadern,  directly  E.  of  the  plain  of  Murkhah. 
Wilderness  of  the  Waxderisg. 

*Sin,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  H<fb.  dnhdm 
(Prov.  xiv.  9 ;  Jer.  li.  5),  usually  translated  "  tres- 
pass-offering"  (Lev.  V.  6,  15,  16,  18,  19,  &c.),  some- 
times "  trespass"  (v.  7, 15  6,  &c.),  once  "guiltiness" 
(Gen.  xxvi.  10),  once  "offering  for  sin"  (Is.  hii.  10). 
The  kindred  verb  dsham  is  usually  translated  *'  to  be 
guilty  "(Lev.  iv.  13,  22,  27,  &c.),  sometimes  "to 
trespass"  (v.  19,  &c  ),  &c.  The  kindred  noun  ash- 
mdh  is  also  rendered  "sin"  (Lev.  iv.  3;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  10;  Ps.  Ixix.  5  [Heb.  6];  Am.  viii.  14),  often 
"trespass"  (Lev.  vi.  5  margin  [v.  24  Heb.,  text 
"  trespass-offering  "],  xxii.  16,  &c.).  (Six-offerixg.) 
— 2.  Heb.  het  or  chet  (xix.  17,  xx.  20;  Num.  xxvii. 
8,  and  often),  once  translated  "fault"  (Gen.  xli.  9', 
once  "  punishment  of  sin  "  (Lam.  iii.  39),  &c.  The 
kindred  hd!d  or  chdid  is  the  common  verb  rendered 
"to  sin"  (Gen.  xxxix.  9;  Ex.  ix.  27,  &c.,  &e.),  in  the 
participle  "sinner"  (Prov.  xi.  31,  xiii.  22,  &c.),  rarely 
translated  "to  offend  "  (Gen.  xx.  9,  xl.  1,  &c.),  "  to 
bear  the  blame  "  (xliii.  9,  xliv.  32),  &c.  The  kindred 
noun  hxittdlh  or  chattdlh  is  often  rendered  "  sin  "  (iv. 
V,  xviii.  20,  xxxi.  36  ;  Ps.  xxv.  7, 18,  &c.),but  oftener 
"sis-offerixg"  in  Lev.,  Num.,  Ez.  xl.-xlvi.,  &c. ; 
another,  lialddh  or  chatddh,  is  translated  "  sin " 
(Gen.  XX.  9;  Ex.  xxxii.  21,  30,  31 ;  2  K.  xvii.  21 ; 
rs.  xxxii.  1,  cix.  7),  once  "sin-offering"  (xl.  6,  Heb. 
7);  another,  hattddh  or  chattddh,  is  translated  "  sin  " 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Is.  v.  18),  once  "  sinful "  (Am.  ix.  8), 
once  "sin-offering"  (Ezr.  vi.  17);  haltd  or  cJiattd  is 
rendered  "  sinner  "  (Gen.  xiii.  13;  Ps.  i.  1,  5,  &c.), 
once  "offender"  (1  K.  i.  21).— 3.  Heb.  'dvon  (1  K. 
xvii.  18),  translated  "  iniquity  "  more  than  200  times 
(Gen.  XV.  16,  xix.  15,  &c.,  &c.),  sometimes  translated 
"punishment  of  iniquity  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  41,  43 ;  Ez. 
xiv.  10  a,  &c.),  or  simply  "punishment"  (Gen.  iv. 
13;  Ez.  xiv.  10  h,  c,  &c.),  "mischief  (2  K.  vli.  9), 


&c. — 4.  Heb.  pexha'  (Prov,  x.  12,  19,  xxviii.  13), 
translated  "  transgression  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  21,  xxxiv.  7, 
and  more  than  eighty  other  places),  sometimes 
"  trespass  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  36,  L  17  twice;  Ex.  xxii.  9 
[Heb.  8] ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  28),  once  "  rebellion  "  (Job 
xxxiv.  37).  The  kindred  verb  pdnha'  is  usually  ren- 
dered "to  transgress"  (1  K.  viii.  50;  Ezr.  x.  13, 
&c.),  also  "  to  rebel "  (2  K.  iii.  5,  7 ;  Is.  i.  2,  &c.)  or 
"  revolt "  (2  K.  viii.  20,  22  twice ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  8,  10 
twice),  in  passive  "  offended  "  (Prov.  xviii.  1 9 ;  Of- 
FEXD),  in  participle  "  transgressor  "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  88, 
&c.). — 5.  Gr.  hamartia  almost  uniformly  (Mat.  i.  21, 
iii.  6,  and  about  170  other  places)  once  "sinful" 
(Rom.  viii.  3  a),  once  " offence  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  7).  The 
kindred  hcunariema  is  also  translated  "  sin  "  (Mk.  iii. 
28,  iv.  12;  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  Cor.  vi.  18);  the  verb 
hamartano  is  usually  translated  "  to  sin  "  (Mat.  xviii. 
21,  xxvii.  4,  &c.),  sometimes  "to  trespass"  (xviii. 
15;  Lk.  xvii.  3,4),  once  "to  offexd"  (Acts  xxv. 
8) ;  its  compound  proamartano  is  translated  "  to  sin 
already"  (2  Cor.  xii.  21),  or  "sin  heretofore"  (xiii. 
2) ;  hamartolos  is  usually  translated  "sinner  "  (Mat. 
ix.  10,  11,  13,  and  about  forty  other  places),  some- 
times "sinful"  (Mk.  viii.  38;  Lk.  v.  8,  xxiv.  7; 
Rom.  vii.  1,  31) ;  the  compound  anamarteton  (Jn. 
viii.  7  only)  is  translated  "  that  is  without  sin." — 6. 
Gr.  paraptonia  (Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  5  ;  Col.  ii.  13  a),  oftener 
translated  "  trespass"  (Mat.  \i.  14,  15  twice,  &c.), 
"offexce"  (Rom.  v.  15-20),  &c.  The  kindred  verb 
parajnpto  (Heb.  vi.  6  only)  is  translated  "  to  fall 
away." — Among  other  Greek  words  of  related  sig- 
nifications used  in  the  N.  T.  are — anomia,  twelve 
times  translated  "  iniquity  "  (Mat.  vii.  23  ;  Rom.  iv. 
7,  &c.),  once  "unrighteousness"  (2  Cor.  vi.  14', 
found  twice  in  1  Jn.  iii.  4,  the  first  time  with  its  verb 
(poiei  =  does  or  commits)  translated  "  transgresseth 
the  law  "  (more  literally,  does  lawlesimess\  the  second 
time  (following  "  is  ")  translated  "  transgression  of 
the  law ; "  the  kindred  adjective  anomon  rendered 
"lawless"  (1  Tim.  i.  9),  "without  law"  (1  Cor.  ix. 
21  four  times),  "unlawful"  (2  Pet.  ii.  8),  "wicked" 
(Acts  ii.  23;  2  Th.  ii.  8),  "transgressors"  (as  a 
plural  noun,  Mk.  xv.  28 ;  Lk.  xxii.  37) ;  the  kindred 
adverb  anomos  (twice  in  Rom.  ii.  12  only),  translated 
"  without  law  ; "  the  verb  parabamo  translated  "  to 
transgress  "  (Mat.  xv.  2,  3  ;  2  Jn.  9),  also  "  by  trans- 
gression fell"  (Acts  i.  25);  its  kindred  noun  para- 
basis,  rendered  "  transgression  "  (Rom.  iv.  15,  v.  14 ; 
Gal.  iii.  19;  1  Tim.  ii.  14;  Heb.  ii.  2,  ix.  15),  once 
"breaking"  (Rom.  ii.  23);  and  the  kindred /(ara6a- 
A?s,  rendered  "transgressor"  (Gal.  ii.  18;  Jas.  ii.  9, 
11),  translated  in  Rom.  ii.  25  "  breaker,"  and  in  vcr. 
27  "  who  dost  transgress." — The  two  great  subjects 
of  the  Bible  are  the  sin  of  max  and  the  saltation 
provided  by  God.  Sin  is  thus  defined :  "  Whoso- 
ever committeth  sin,  transgresseth  also  the  law;  for 
sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  "  (1  Jn.  iii.  14). 
And  again:  "All  unrighteousness  is  sin"  (v.  17). 
The  origin  and  universality  of  sin  are  thus  stated  : 
"  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
(margin  'in  whom')  all  have  sinned  "(Rom.  v.  12\ 
The  punishment  of  sin  and  the  salvation  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  contrasted  in  Rom.  vi.  23 :  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  DEATH ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jescs  Christ  our  Lord." — The  various  pos- 
sible theories  as  to  the  origin  of  human  sinfulness 
are  thus  given  by  Prof  J.  Haven  (in  B.  S.  xx.  445 
ff.):  I.  "It  is  supposable  that  this  nature  was  oriffi- 
nalbj  implanted  by  the  Creator.'''  This  theory  makes 
Him  really  the  author  of  sin. — II.  "  It  is  supposable 
that  it  was  acquired  in  some  previous  state  of  beinp,  as 
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consequence  of  some  sinful  act  on  the  part  of  each 
individual."  This  seems  to  have  been  Origen's  view, 
and  has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Julius  Miiller  of 
Germany,  and  Edward  Beccher,  D.  D.,  of  this  coun- 
try.— III.  "It  is  supposable  th&t  h  is  derived  from 
a  sin/ttl  ancentrt/,  in  whose  loss  of  innocence  their 
whole  posterity  is  involved."  In  this  view  the  great 
body  of  those  who  adopt  the  Christian  system  agree, 
all  admitting  the /art  of  a  connection  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity  in  respect  to  sin,  but  differing  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  connection.  Prof.  Haven  thus 
states  the  subordinate  theories  : — "  a.  That  of  the 
generic  unit})  of  the  race,  as  virtually  one  with  Adam, 
existing  in  him,  sinning  in  him — his  sin  their  sin." 
This  theory  is  closely  related  to  the  realism  of  Plato 
and  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  It  was  held  by  Au- 
gustine and  other  Latin  Fathers,  in  a  modified  form 
by  President  Edwards,  and  has  some  prominent  ad- 
vocates at  the  present  day.  "  b.  The  theory  of  the 
cotistructive  unity  of  the  race  with  Adam,  as  its  federal 
bead  and  representative,  by  virtue  of  a  special  cove- 
nant made  with  him  to  that  effect."  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prevalent  view  among  the  "Old 
School  "  Presbyterians  in  this  country.  "  c.  The  view 
which  represents  that  depravity  as  resulting  simply 
from  the  laws  of  natural  descent,  t*ie  child  inheriting 
from  the  parent  a  vitiated  and  corrupt  nature,  prone 
to  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  lie  comes  to  sin  as 
soon  as  he  comes  to  moral  agency.  This  nature,  de- 
rived from  Adam  through  successive  generations,  is 
the  consequence  of  his  original  apostasy."  This  is 
probably  the  view  most  prevalent  now  among  "  New 
England  theologians,"  who  likewise  hold  that  this  de- 
pravity of  nature  is  not  in  itself  culpable.  Tho«e 
who  advocate  the  theories  a  and  b  hold  that  this  de- 

f)ravity  of  nature  (commonly  called  oriffinal  sin)  is 
n  itself  culpable  or  blamewortliy. — The  theories  in 
respect  to  the  relation  of  sin  to  me  will  and  purpose 
of  God,  Prof.  Haven  thus  classifies : — I.  The  theory 
that  God  cannot  entireli/  preverd  sin  lias  two  possible 
forms :  a.  That  He  cannot  entirely  prevent  it  in 
any  system.  This  virtually  denies  God's  omnipo- 
tence, b.  That  He  cannot  entirely  prevent  it  in  a 
moral  system,  i.  e.  in  a  system  which  embraces  free 
moral  agents.  II.  The  theory  that  for  Mme  reason 
God  does  not  choose  to  pr^nsetU  the  bin  uhich  actually 
exists.  This  may  be — a.  Because  the  existence  of 
sin  is  in  itself  desirable.  6.  Because  it  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good.  c.  Because  it  can  be 
overruled  to  good.  d.  Because  this  permission  of  sin, 
under  the  present  cheeks  and  counteractions,  xcill  invoke 
lest  evil  than  His  absolute  prex'enthn  of  it ;  in  other 
words,  because  He  saw  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  was  belter  to  permit  sin,  under  its  present  restric- 
tions, than  to  do  more  than  He  is  doing  to  prevent 
It  This  last  theory  is  the  one  advocated  by  Prof. 
Haven  in  the  article  above  mentioned.  It  docs  not  fall 
within  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  discuss  these 
Important  subjects  at  length ;  for  the  details  and 
the  advocacy  of  particular  theories  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  essays,  sermons,  and  sy.<tematic 
treatises  of  theologians.  Ato.neme.nt  ;  Damxatiox  ; 
Faith  ;  Grace  ;  Heaves  ;  Hell  ;  Impcte  ;  Jehovah  ; 
JcnoMEST  ;  JrsTiFT ;  Love  ;  Pcxishmests  ;  Re- 
nEEMKR  ;  RiOHTEOCS  ;  Sasctificatios  ;  Saviocr,  &c. 
Sin'-offer'lBff  (Hcb.  haitalh  or  ehaU&th).  The  sin- 
offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiatiox  imd  of  atosemest  for  sin 
were  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  en- 
joined in  Lev.  iv.,  wherea.-)  in  chs,  i.-iii.  the  bunit- 
offering:,  meat-offering,  and  peace-offering  arc  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is  to  regulate. 


not  to  enjoin,  the  presentation  of  them  to  the  Lord 
Nor  is  the  word  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in  ante- 
Mosaic  times.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  a  sacrifice 
of  the  Law.  The  idea  of  propitiation  was  no  doubt 
latent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was  taught  clearlv 
and  distinctly  in  the  Levitical  sin-offering.  The  cere- 
monial is  described  in  Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  animal, 
a  young  bullock  for  the  priest  or  congregation,  g 
male  kid  or  lamb  for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  private  person,  in  all  cases  without  blemish, 
was  brought  by  the  sacrificer  to  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice ;  his  hand  was  laid  on  its  head  ;  of  the  blood  of 
the  slain  victim,  some  was  then  sprinkled  seven  tiroes 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some  put  on  the 
horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  rest  poured  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  the  fat  was  then 
burnt  on  the  altar ;  the  remainder  of  the  body,  if 
the  offering  were  of  the  priest,  or  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, was  carried  out  of  the  camp  to  a  "  clean 
place,"  and  there  burnt ;  but  if  the  offering  were 
of  an  individual,  the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the 
priests  alone  in  the  holy  place  as  "most  holy." 
— The  Trespass-offering  (Heb.  dshum)  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  clear- 
ly distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some  cases  of- 
fered with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  same  sacri- 
fice, e.  g.  in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.). 
The  victim  was  in  each  case  to  be  a  ram  (v.  14-vi. 
7,  vii.  1-7).  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  all  cases 
of  damage  to  any  holy  thing  or  to  any  man,  restitu- 
tion was  made  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the 
principal ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  on 
the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offering ;  the  fat  burnt, 
and  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin-offering.  The 
distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a  differ- 
ence  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The  nature 
of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject  of  great  contro- 
versy. So  far  as  the  derivation  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words  goes,  there  appears  to  be  more  of  reference 
to  general  and  actual  sin  in  the  former,  to  special 
cases  of  negligence  in  the  latter.  In  one  important 
passage  (v.  1-13)  the  sacrifice  is  called  first  a  "  tres- 
pass-offering "  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  "  sin-offering " 
(ver.  7,  9,  11,  12);  but  from  the  nature  of  the  vic- 
tims in  ver.  6  and  the  formal  introduction  in  ver. 
14  we  may  conclude  that  "  trcspass-cffcring  "  is  not 
here  used  in  its  technical  sense,  and  that  the  pas- 
sage is  to  be  referred  to  the  sin-offering  only.  The 
sin-offerings  ViQxe — (A.)  Regular.  (1.)  For  the  tchole 
people,  at  the  Xew  Moon,  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii. 
15-xxis.  38) :  besides  the  solemn  offering  of  the  two 
goats  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 
(2.)  For  the  priests  and Levi'.cs  at  their  consecration 
(Ex,  xxix.  10-14,  36) ;  besides  the  yearly  sin-offer- 
ing (a  bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi,l.  {B.)  Special.  {I. )  For  any 
sin  of  ^'ignorance"  (iv.).  (2.)  For  refusal  to  bear 
witness  (v.  1).  (3.)  For  ceremonial  atfiUmmt  not 
wilfully  contracted  (v,  2,  8,  xii,  6-8,  xiv.  19,  81,  xv. 
15,  30  ;  Num.  vi.  6-11,  16).  (4.)  For  tlie  breach  of  a 
rash  oath  (Lev.  v.  4), — The  iresnasn-offerings  were  al- 
ways special,  as — ( 1. )  For  sacrilege  "  in  ignorance  "  (v. 
15,' 16).  (2.)  For  ignorant  transgnssion  (v.  17-19). 
(3.)  For  fraud,  suppression  of  the  truth,  or  perjvrii 
(vi.  1-6).  (4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (xix. 
20,  21).  (6.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (xir. 
12),  and  \\\e  poUutcd Nazarite  (Num.*  vi.  12),  offered 
with  the  sin-offering. — From  this  enumeration  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although 
distinct,  touch  closely  upon  each  other,  as  especiaUy 
the  fpocial  sin-offerings,  and  the  tre.«!pa8s-offt-ringa. 
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It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-ofifering  was  the  only 
regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  accordingly  was  far  more  solemn  and 
symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  trespass-ofifering 
was  confined  to  special  cases,  most  of  which  related 
to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to  the 
holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5.),  where  the 
trespass-offering  is  united  with  the  sin-offering. 
Josephus  declares  that  the  sin-offering  is  presented 
by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in  ignorance,"  and  the 
trespass-offering  by  "one  who  has  sinned  and  is 
conscious  of  his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict  him 
thereof."  Mr.  Barry,  original  author  of  this  article, 
draws  the  following  conclusions : — (a.)  That  the  sin- 
offering  was  far  the  more  solemn  and  comprehen- 
sive of  the  two  sacrifices.  (6.)  That  the  sin-offering 
looked  more  to  the  guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  consequences,  while  the  trespass-offering 
looked  to  the  evilconsequencesof  sin,  either  against 
the  service  of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty 
of  atonement  as  far  as  atonement  was  possible,  (c.) 
That  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we  find  symbol- 
ized the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness  as  inherent 
in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation  by  sacrifice  to 
renew  the  broken  covenant  between  man  and  God. 
Bev.  I.  Jennings  (in  Kitto)  says  :  "  The  sin-offering 
holds  up  sin  as  guilt  needing  expiation  ;  the  trespass- 
offering  as  robbery  demanding  compensation.^^ — There 
is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice  could  be  offered. 
It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  Law  of  Leviticus,  most 
of  them,  which  are  not  purely  ceremonial,  are  called 
sins  of  "  ignorance  "  (see  Heb.  ix.  7) ;  and  in  Num. 
XV.  30,  it  is  expressly  said  that  while  such  sins  can  be 
atoned  for  by  offerings,  "  the  soul  that  doeth  auglit 
presumptuously"  (Heb.  uith  a  high  hand)  "shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people."  ....  "His 
iniquity  shall  be  upon  him  "  (compare  Heb.  x.  26). 
But  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  sins 
here  called  "  of  ignorance  "  are  more  strictly  those 
of  negligence  or  frailty.,  repented  of  by  the  unpun- 
ished offender,  as  opposed  to  those  of  deliberate 
and  unrepentant  sin.  Some  of  the  sins  actually  re- 
ferred to  in  Lev.  iv.,  v.,  certainly  are  not  sins  of 
pure  ignorance;  they  are  indeed  few  out  of  the 
whole  range  of  sinfulness,  but  they  are  real  sins. — 
In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  had  a  temporal,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  significance  and  effect.  They 
restored  an  offender  to  his  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  they  were  therefore  an  atonement 
to  the  King  of  Israel  for  the  infringement  of  His 
Law.     Atoxemext,  Day  of  ;  Leprosy,  &c. 

Sl'na  (Gr.  form  of  Sinai),  Mount  (Jd.  v.  14 ;  Acts 
vii,  30,  38).     Sinai. 

Si'nai  (Heb.  any  thing  full  of  rock-fissures  or 
diffs,  jagged.,  or  perhaps  dedicated  to  the  inoon^  Fij. ; 
probably  fr.  Heb.  sSneh  =  thornbush,  i.  e.  mountain 
of  the  thorn,  Stl. ;  see  Bcsh  1).  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  between 
the  horns  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite, 
greenstone,  and  porphyry  rocks  rising  to  between 
8,000  and  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  shape  re- 
sembles a  scalene  triangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from 
its  northern  or  longer  side,  on  which  border  Rus- 
segger's  map  gives  a  broad  skirting  tract  of  old  red 
sandstone,  reaching  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and 
traversed  by  a  few  ridges,  chiefly  of  tertiary  forma- 
tion, running  nearly  N.W.  and  S.  E.  On  the  south- 
western side  of  this  triangle,  a  wide  alluvial  plain — 
narrowing,  however,  toward  the  N. — lines  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern  or 
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^Akabah  coast  is  so  narrow  as  almost  to  disappear. 
Between  these  alluvial  edges  and  the  granitic  mass 
a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed,  the 
two  strips  converging  at  Rds  Mohammed,  the  south- 
ern promontory  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus  of 
plutonic  rocks  is  said  to  bear  no  trace  of  volcanic 
action  since  the  original  upheaval  of  its  masses.  It 
has  been  arranged  in  three  chief  masses  as  follows: 
— 1.  The  northwestern  cluster  above  Wady  Feirdn  ; 
its  greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 
SerbAl — the  most  magnificent  mountain  of  the  pen- 
insula— at  a  height  of  6,342  feet  above  the  sea.  2. 
The  eastern  and  central  one  ;  its  highest  point  the 
Jebel  Kdtherin,  at  a  height  of  8,063  (Riippell)  to 
8,168  (Russegger)  feet,  and  including  ihe  Jebcl  Musa, 
the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  at  6,796,  7,033, 
and  7,097  feet.  3.  The  southeastern  one,  closely 
connected,  however,  with  2 ;  its  highest  point,  Um 
Shaumer,  being  that  also  of  the  whole.  (See  map, 
under  Wilderness  ofthe  Wandering). — A  question 
arises  as  to  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occurs  as  that  of  the 
limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix.  1,  2)  as  the 
"  wilderness  "  or  "  desert  of  Sinai,"  before  Mount 
Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of  in  ver.  11.  But  the  name 
"  Horeb  "  is,  on  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  God 
for  their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  reintroduced 
into  the  Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6),  having  been 
previously  most  recently  used  in  the  story  of  the 
murmuring  at  Rephidim  (xvii.  6),  and  earlier  to 
denote  the  place  of  the  appearance  of  God  in  the 
"  burning  bush  "  (iii.  1).  "  Horeb  "  properly  signi- 
fies ground  left  dry  by  water  draining  off,  and,  strictly 
taken,  may  probably  be  (so  Mr.  Hayman,  original 
author  of  this  article)  a  dry  plain,  valley,  or  bed  of 
a  wady  near  the  mountain ;  yet  Mount  Horeb,  en 
the  "  vast  green  plain  "  of  which  was  doubtless  ex- 
cellent pasture,  may  mean  the  mountain  viewed  in 
reference  thereto,  or  its  side  abutting  thereon.  The 
mention  of  Horeb  in  later  books  (e.  g.  1  K.  viii.  9, 
xix.  8)  seems  to  show  that  it  had  then  become  the 
designation  of  the  mountain  and  region  generally.' — 
But  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
There  are  three  principal  views  in  regard  to  its  po- 
sition : — I.  That  of  Lepsius,  favored  also  by  Burck- 
hardt,  that  Serbdl  is  Sinai,  some  thirty  miles  distant 
westward  from  the  Jebel  Musa,  but  close  to  the 
Wady  Feirdn  (Paran)  and  El-Hcssuc,  which  he  iden- 
tifies, as  do  most  authorities,  with  Rephidim,  just  a 
mile  from  the  old  convent  of  Fardn.  The  earliest 
traditions  are  in  its  favor.  But  there  are  two  main 
objections  to  this  : — (1.)  It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2 
(compare  xvii.  ]),  that  the  interval  between  Rephi- 
dim and  Sinai  was  that  of  a  regular  stage  of  the 
march.  A  Sinai  within  a  mile  of  Rephidim  is  un- 
suitable. (2.)  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of  any 
sufficient  size  near  Serbdl  to  offer  camping-ground 
to  so  large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth  part  of 
them. — II.  The  second  is  that  of  Ritter,  that,  allow- 
ing Serbdl  the  reverence  of  an  early  sanctuary,  the 
Jebel  Musa  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Wady  es-Sebdyeh 


»  "  The  most  obvious  and  common  explanation  is  to  re- 
gard one  (Sinai)  as  the  aeneral  name  for  the  whole  duster, 
and  the  other  (Horeb)  as  designating  a  particular  moun- 
tain ;  much  as  the  same  names  are  employed  by  the  Chris- 
tians at  the  present  day.  So,  too,  the  Arabs  now  apply 
the  name  Jebel  et-Tur  to  the  whole  central  granite  regn.n ; 
while  the  different  mountains  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  called  Jebel  KAtherln.  Jebel  M'tim.  &c.  On  looking  at 
the  subject  during  our  sojourn  at  the  convent,  I  was  led 
to  a  similar  conclusion  :  applying  the  names,  however,  dif- 
ferently, and  regarding  Horeb  as  tlie  L'eneral  name,  and 
Sinai  as  the  particular  one  "  (Rbn.  i.  120). 
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{SebdH/eh,  Rbn.),  which  its  southeastern  or  highest 
summit  overhangs,  is  the  spot  where  the  people 
camped  before  the  mount ;  but  the  second  objection 
to  Serbdl  applies  (so  Mr.  Ilayman,  with  Robinson, 
Porter  [in  Kitto],  &c.)  almost  in  equal  force  to  this 


— the  want  of  space  below." — III.  The  third  is  that 
of  Robinson,  that  the  modern  Horeb  of  the  monks 
— viz.  the  northwestern  and  lower  face  of  the  Jebel 
Musa,  crowned  with  a  range  of  magnificent  cliffk 
the  highest  point  called  Ras  Sasd/eh,  or  Safsdfek, 


■•"^^y^X  =, 


The  Sammit  of  Mount  Sinai  —(Kitto.) 


as  spelt  by  Robinson — overlooking  the  plain  er- 
Jid/uih,  is  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and 
that  peak  the  mountain  into  which  Moses  ascended. 
Lepsius  objects,  but  without  much  force  (since  he 
himself  climbed  it),  that  the  peak  Sand/eh  is  nearly 
inaccessible.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe 
tliat  the  whole  Jebel  Musa  is,  comparatively  with 
adjacent  mountains,  insignificant.  The  conjunction 
of  mountain  with  plain  is  the  greatest  feature  of 
this  site ;  in  choosing  it,  we  lose  in  the  mountain, 
as  compared  with  Serbdl,  but  we  gain  in  the  plain, 
of  which  Serhdl  has  nothing.  Yet  the  view  from 
the  plain  appears  by  no  means  wanting  in  features 
of  majesty  and  awe.  In  this  long  retiring  sweep  of 
er-Rdhah  the  people  could  "  remove  and  stand  afar 
off;"  for  it  extends  into  the  lateral  valleys,  and  so 
joins  the  Wculy  ea-Sheikh.^ — It  may  be  added  that, 

*  But  Rev.  W.  Arthur  (in  Fbn.)  says.  '•  It  take?  forty- 
five  minutes'  wnl kin;; down-hill  to  pace  the  length  of  Se6<l- 
yeh  (three  milef.  go  Hev.  G.  S.  Drew).  The  breadth  we 
maile  to  be  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters."  lie  makes 
thi^  capacity  of  this  valley  greater  than  that  ot  er-Rahah, 
From  It  ••  every  eye  would  look  on  one  object,  and  J^)el 
Mum.  covered  with  cloud  and  fire,  would  imprcsn  the 
whole  conconrse.  .  .  .  The  eastern  boundnrv  of  SeMijeh  is 
not.  as  with  the  sides  of  er-R(ihah,  rock-wall,  but  a  range 
of  hill-',  with  practicable  ascent,  and  several  lateral  valleys. 
up  which  the  people  could  retire  and  '  stand  afar  ofl".'  and 
yet  see  the  mount."  The  irreat  Wculy  esh-Sheikh  is  '-a 
ciintiniialion  of  the  line  of  the  valley." 

*  Tie  convent,  represented  in  the  cut.  and  jzrenerally 
call.'d  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  stands  in  the  valley 
of  Shu'eib.  a  wild  ravine  which  rims  up  8.  E.  by  8.  from 
the  plain  er-Ri'ihah.  It  is  W>  French  feet  Iohl'  by  204 
iiroal.  enclosed  by  hii?h  walls  of  gninite  blocks,  and 
strenifthened  with  small  towers  in  various  parts.  The 
main  body  of  the  building  stands  on  the  slope  of  the 
western  mountain,  which  is  the  northern  part  of  JeM 
Mum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  a.  d.  527.  The  mountains  on  each  side  tower 
to  the  height  of  1,(K)0  feet  above  the  valley.    The  number 


supposing  Wady  Taiyibch  to  have  been  the  encamp- 
ment "  by  the  sea,''  as  stated  in  Num.  .xxxiii.  10, 
three  routes  opened  there  before  the  Israelites  (Sin 
2) ;  the  most  southerly  one  down  the  plain  cl-Kd'a 
to  lYir  ;  the  most  northerly  by  the  Sarbul  el- 
KJiadem  ;  and  the  middle  one  by  Wudy  Feirdn,  by 
which  they  would  pass  the  foot  of  Serhdl,  which, 
therefore,  in  this  case  alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai. 
The  middle  route  aforesaid  from  Wady  Taiyibch 
reaches  the  Wady  Feirdn  through  what  is  called 
the  Wady  Mokatieb,  or  "written  valley,"  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks  which  Une  it,  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands. 

*  Sin-cere'  [-seer]  (fr.  L.),  the  A.V.  translation  of 
— 1.  Gr.  adolox,  literally  yuilclcss,  hence  unadulter- 
ated, piire,  used  in  N.  T.  tropically  only  in  the  phrase 
"  sincere  milk,"  i.  e.  pure  doctrine  or  spiritual  nour- 
ishment (1  Pet.  ii.  2). — 2.  Gr.  eilikrities,  literally 
judged  of  in  sunlight,  hence  pure,  sineere,  Kbn., 
N.  T.  Lex.  (Phil.  i.  10),  also  translated  "  pui;e  "  (2 
Pet.  iii.  1).  The  kindred  noun  edikrineia  is  uni- 
formlv  translated  "sincerity"  (1  Cor.  v.  8;  2  Cor.  L 
12,  ii."  17). 

*  Sing'ing.    HvMN ;  Music ;  Poktry,  Hebrew. 
Si'nim  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  people  noticed  in  Is. 

xlix.  12,  as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known 
world,  either  in  the  South  or  East.  The  majority 
of  the  early  interpreters  adopted  the  former  view, 
but  the  LXX.,  in  giving  Piraai  (=  Por.siaiis),  favors 
the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  modem  authority  is 
thrown  into  the  same  scale,  the  name  being  identi- 
fied by  Gescnius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  Fiirst,  J.  A.  Alex- 

of  resident  monks,  once  more  than  400,  is  now  from  80 
to  30  (Rbn.  1.  92,  m.  121.  130).  In  the  library  of  this  con- 
vent. T'schendorf  found  in  1859  the  celebrated  Codex  Si- 
naiticus.    New  Testament,  I.  S  2S. 
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anJer,  &c.,  with  the  classical  Sina,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  soulherti  part  of  China.  No  locality  in  the 
South  equally  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  (so 
Mr.  Sevan);  Sis  or  Pelusium  (which  Bochart  sug- 
gests) being  too  near,  and  Syexe  having  a  well-known 
Hebrew  name.  There  is  no  obvious  improbability 
in  the  name  of  the  Sinae  being  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of  Isaiah ;  for 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographer 
until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that  an  inland 
commercial  route  connected  the  extreme  E.  with  the 
W.  at  a  very  early  period.  (Silk.)  The  Sinae  attained 
an  independent  position  in  W^estern  China  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  and  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  established  their  sway  under  the  dyna.sty  of 
Tsin  over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Kabbinical 
name  of  China,  Tsin,  as  well  as  "  China  "  itself,  was 
derived  from  this  dynasty. 

Sinite  (fr.  Heb.,  see  below  and  Sin  1),  the,  tlie 
collective  name  of  a  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x. 
17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose  position  is  to  be  souglit  for 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district.  Vari- 
ous localities  in  that  district  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  name,  particularly  Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress 
mentioned  by  Strabo ;  Sinurn  or  Sini,  the  ruins  of 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome ;  Si/n,  a  village 
mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  near  the  River 
Area  ;  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  near  Tripofi/f.  The 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  Orthosia 
(Orthosias),  a  town  on  the  coast  N.  E.  of  Tripolis. 

Si'oa  (Heb.  elevate  I,  lo/t'/,  Ges. ;  seeXi.  2),  Mount. 

I.  One  of  the  various  ancient  names  of  Mount  Her- 
Mox  (Deut.  iv.  48  onlv). — 2.  The  Greek  form  of 
ZiON  (1   Mc.  iv.  37,  6),  v.  54,  vi.  43,  62,  vii.  33,  x. 

II,  xiv.  27;  Heb.  xii.  22;  Rjv.  xiv.  1). 
Sipll'motll  (Heb.  hire p'acjs.  Gas. ;  fruitful  plare, 

Fii.),  one  of  the  places  in  the  S.  of  Ju  lah  which 
David  fcequanted  during  his  wandering  lifo  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  28) ;  site  unknown. 

Sip'pii  (Heb.)  =  SAPa,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kapha, 
or  "  the  giant ; "  slain  by  Sibbechai  at  Gezer  (1  Chr. 
XX.  4).     Giants. 

Si'rath  [-rak]  (L.  fr.  Heb.),  the  father  of  the 
"Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach"  who  wrote  the  Hebrew 
original  of  EccLESiAsnccs. 

Si' rah  (Heb.  a  going  off  or  back,  Ges.),  the  WcB 
of  5  the  spot  from  which  Abner  was  recalled  by 
JoAB  to  his  death  at  Hebron  (2  S.im.  iii.  26  only). 
A  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ancient  northern  road,  about  ona  mile  out  of  He- 
bron, called  M/n  Sara,  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well 
of  Sirah. 

Sir'i-on  (fr.  Heb.  =  breastplate,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
various  names  of  Mount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it 
jras  known  to  the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii.  9 ;  Ps.  xxix. 

Sis'a-mal,  or  Si^Silin  a-i  (Heb.  a  distinguished  one, 
8c.  is  Jah,  Fii.),  a  descendant  of  Sheshan  in  the  line 
of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

SIs'e-ra  (Heb.  bat'.le-array,  Ges.),  captain  of  the 
army  of  Jabin  2,  king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in 
Hazor  1.  He  himself  resided  in  Har03Heth  of  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  defeated  by  Deborah  2  and  Ba- 
KAK  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  or  the  River  KisnoN, 
«nd  killed  by  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  6  the  Kexite 
in  her  text  (Judg.  iv.,  v. ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
9;  Chariot;  Mantle;  Nail,  II.  1).  The  great 
Rabbi  Akiba  (f  a.  d.  135),  whose  father  was  a  Syrian 
proselyte  of  justice,  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  Sisera.— 2.  Ancestor  of  certain  Nethixim  who 
returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  35).     The  iiamc  doubtless  tells  of 
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Canaanite  captives  devoted  to  the  lowest  offices  of 
the  Temple. 
Sl-sin'nes  [-neez]  (Gr.)  =  Tatnai  (1  Esd.  vi.  3). 

*  Sister  (Heb.  dhoth  or  dchdth  ;  Gr.  adelphi)  is 
used  to  denote  not  only  one  who  is  a  daughter  of 
the  same  parents  (Gen.  iv.  22  ;  Lk.  x.  39,  40,  &c.) 
or  of  the  same  parent  (Lev.  xviii.  9,  11,  ice.)  wiili 
another,  but  more  loosely  a  kinswoman  or  female 
relative  (Gen.  xxiv.  59,  60,  &c.),  one  who  is  inti- 
mately connected  or  endeared  (Prov.  vii.  4 ;  Mat. 
xii.  50,  &c. ),  one  of  the  same  faith  (Rom.  xvi.  1, 
&c.).     Compare  Brother. 

Sit'nah  (Heb.  "  hatred,"  A.  V,  margin ;  acrusation, 
Ges.),  the  second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in 
the  valley  of  Gerar,  the  possession  of  which  the 
herdmen  of  the  valley  disputed  with  him  (Gi-n.  xxvi. 
21).  Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn)  supposes  it  may  have 
been  at  es-Sinnah,  a  spot  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  S.  E.  from  Kliirbel  el-Jerdr  (Gerar  ?). 

Si'ran.    Month. 

*  Skin.     Badger-skins  ;  Leather,  &c, 

*  SIcolK     Calvary  ;  Golgotha  ;  Mill,  kc.  - 

*  SIlJ".     Air;  Firmament;  Heavex,  &c. 

SliTe  (fr.  L.).  The  word  "  slave  "  is  found  only 
twice  in  the  A.  V.,  once  (Jer.  ii.  14)  in  the  phrase 
"  home-born  slave,"  the  word  being  supplied  by  tho 
translators  in  paralleUsm  to  "  servant  "  (Heb.  \brd) 
in  the  precading  clause  ;  and  in  Rev.  xviii.  13, 
where  it  is  the  representative  of  the  Gr.  pi.  soinaia 
(literally,  as  m  margin, "  bodies  "),  mentioned  among 
the  articles  of  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon. Indeed  the  term  "  slave,"  however  appropriate 
to  one  held  in  servitude  under  the  Greek  and  Roman 
law,  is  too  strong  to  be  applied  lo  the  "  servant  " 
or  "  bondman "  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Tha  Mosaic 
Law,"  says  Saalschiitz  (translated  by  Prof.  E.  P.  B.-vr- 
rows,  in  B.  S.  xix.  33),  "  knows  nothing  of  slavery 
in  the  spnse  of  considering  freeman  and  slave  as  be- 
ings holding  an  opposite  relation  to  each  other  in 
respect  to  their  dignity  as  men,  or  on  a  scale  of  civil 
and  social  rights.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no 
word  for  stigmatizing  by  a  degrading  appellation 
one  part  of  those  who  owe  service,  and  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  rest  as  '  slaves,'  but  only  one 
term  for  all  who  are  under  obligation  to  render  ser- 
vicato  others.  For  males  this  is  ^ebfd  (Servant  4) 
=:  servant  or  man-servant,  properly  laborer  ;  for  fe- 
males shiphhdh  or  shiphchdh  and  dmdh  =  maid- 
servant, maid."  These  two  terms  for  maidservant 
or  maid  are  both  applied  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  1 
If.,  xxi.  10,  12,  13,  &c.),  BiLHAH  and  Zilpah  (xxix. 
21,  29,  XXX.  3,  xxxi.  33,  &c.),  &c.,  and  each  is  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  "  maid-serv.mt,"  "  bondwoman," 
"  ra.i'd,"  "  handmaid,"  and  "  bondmaid,"  the  former 
being  also  translated  "  woman-servant,"  "  maiden," 
"  sarvant,"  and  "  wench."  "  Among  a  people  who 
occupied  themselves  with  agriculture,"  continues 
Saalschiitz,  "  whose  lawgiver,  Moses,  and  whose 
kmgs,  Saul  and  David,  went  immediately  from  the 
herd  and  from  the  plough  to  their  high  vocation, 
there  could  be  nothing  degrading  in  an  appellation 
taken  from  '  labor.'  '  Servant  of  God  '  is  also  ap- 
plied to  Moses  and  the  pious  as  a  title  of  honor. 
The  laws,  moreover,  respecting  servants  protect  in 
every  regard  their  dignity  as  men  and  their  feelings. 
They  by  no  means  surrender  these  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  masters,  as  in  other  ancient  and  modem 
states  in  which  slavery  and  thraldom  have  pre- 
vailed." "  There  was  an  enactment,"  says  W.  Lind- 
say,  D.  D.  (in  Fairbairn),  "  which  shows  that  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  system  was  of  a  benignant  char- 
acter, and  which  must  of  itself  have  tended  to  pre- 
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Tent  harshness  even  in  the  case  of  a  cruel  master. 
.  .  .  When  a  servant  escaped  from  his  master,  the 
law  presumed  that  he  had  good  reason  for  fleeing, 
and  therefore  forbade  any  one  on  whose  protection 
he  might  throw  himself  to  deliver  him  up  to  his 
master.  He  was  to  remain  with  the  person  in  whose 
house  he  had  taken  refuge  (Deut.  xxiii.  15,  16)." — 
The  following  parts  I.  and  II.  are  abridged  from  the 
original  article  by  Mr.  Bevan. — I.  Hebrew  slaves. 
1>  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew  might 
be  reduced  to  servitude  were — (1.)  poverty;  (2.)  the 
commission  of  theft ;  and  (3.)  the  exercise  of  pater- 
nal authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  man  who  had 
mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to  support 
his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another  Hebrew, 
with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance,  and  per- 
chance a  surplus  suflScient  to  redeem  his  property 
(Lev.  XXV.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated  whether 
under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seize  his  debtor  and 
sell  bim  as  a  slave  :  the  words  do  not  warrant  such 
an  inference.  (2.)  The  commission  of  theft  ren- 
dered a  person  liable  to  servitude,  whenever  resti- 
tution could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed  by 
the  Law  (Ex.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bound  to 
work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution  money  in  the 
service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted. (Pdnishments.)  (3.)  The  exercise  of  pater- 
nal authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter 
of  tender  age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  her  becoming  the  coxcubise  of  the  pur- 
chaser (xxi.  7 ;  Marriage),  i.  The  servitude  of  a 
Hebrew  might  be  terminated  in  three  ways: — (1.) 
by  the  satisfaction  or  the  remission  of  all  claims 
against  him  ;  (2.)  by  the  recurrence  of  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40);  and  (3.)  the  expiration  of 
six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servitude  com- 
menced (Ex.  xxi.  2  ;  Deut.  xv.  12  ;  Sabbatical 
Year).  (4.)  The  Rabbinists  added,  by  the  death 
of  the  master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir 
except  a  son. — If  a  ser^'ant  did  not  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  leaving  his  service, 
he  was  to  signify  his  intention  in  a  formal  manner 
before  the  judges  (or  more  exactly,  ai  the  place  of 
judffment)^  and  then  the  master  w^as  to  take  him 
to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with 
an  awl  (Ex.  xxi.  6),  driving  (he  awl  into  or  "  unto 
the  door  "  (Deut.  xv.  17),  and  thus  fixing  the  ser- 
vant to  it.  A  servant  who  had  submitted  to  this 
operation  remained,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Law,  a  servant  "  for  ever  "  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words 
are,  however,  interpreted  by  Josephus  and  by  the 
liabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubilee.  3t 
The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no  means 
intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to  treat 
him,  not  "  as  a  bondservant,  but  as  an  hired  ser- 
vant and  as  a  sojourner,"  and  "not  to  rule  over 
him  with  rigor"  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43).  At  the 
termination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was  en- 
joined not  to  "  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  re- 
munerate him  liberally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor, 
and  his  winepress  (Deut.  xv.  13,  14). — In  the  event 
of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant  of  a  "  stban- 
OEB,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servitude  could 
be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  arrival 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repayment  to  the 
master  of  the  purchase-money  paid  for  the  servant, 
after  deducting  a  sum  fur  the  value  of  his  services 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev. 
xxv.  47-55). — A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into 
voluntary  servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in 
this  case  she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six 


years'  service,  together  with  her  usual  gratuity  at 
leaving,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut.  xv.  12, 
13). — Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objection- 
able in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  re- 
spect to  marriage  there  were  some  peculiarities 
which,  to  our  ideas,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships. 
A  master  might,  e.  g.,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  sei^ 
vant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being  in 
this  case  not  only  a  slave  but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should 
he  leave  when  his  term  has  expired,  his  wife  and 
children  would  remain  the  absolute  property  of  the 
master  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5).  Again,  a  father  might  sell 
his  young  daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  of  his 
either  marrying  her  himself,  or  giving  her  to  his 
son  (7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of 
this  proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money 
as  in  the  light  of  a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual, 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  still  more,  if  we  accept 
the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  consent  of  the  maid 
was  required  before  the  marriage  could  take  place. 
The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by  her  father 
was  subject  to  the  following  regulations  : — (1.)  She 
could  not  "  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do,"  i.  e 
she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination  of  six  years, 
or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  her  master  was  willing 
to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  he  had  purchased  her. 
(2.)  Should  he  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should 
call  upon  her  friends  to  procure  her  release  by  the 
repayment  of  the  purchase-money.  (3.)  If  he  be- 
trothed her  to  his  son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such 
provision  for  her  as  he  would  for  one  of  his  own 
daughters.  (4.)  If  either  he  or  his  son,  having  mar- 
ried her,  took  a  second  wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  first.  (5.)  If  neither  of  the  three 
first  specified  alternatives  took  place,  the  maid  was 
entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous  liberty  (xxL  1 
-11). — The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servi- 
tude appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (Neh.  v.  5).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war- 
captives  at  diflFerent  periods  by  the  Phcnicians  (Joel 
iii.  6),  the  Philistines  (ib. ;  Am.  i.  6),  the  Syrians 
(1  Mc.  iii.  41;  2  Mc.  viii.  11),  the  Egyptians  (Jos. 
xii.  2,  §  3),  and,  above  all,  by  the  Romans  (Jos.  B, 
J.  vi.  9,  §  3).— II.  Kon-Uebrew  Slaves.  1.  The  ma- 
jority of  Non-Hebrew  slaves  were  war-captives, 
either  of  the  Canaanites  who  had  survived  the  gen- 
eral extermination  of  their  race  under  Joshua,  or 
such  as  were  conquered  from  the  other  surrounding 
nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26  ff".).  Besides  these,  many 
were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foreign  slave-deal- 
ers  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45) ;  and  others  may  have  been 
resident  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  this  state 
either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The  children  of  slaves 
remained  slaves,  being  the  class  described  as  "  bom 
in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12;  Eccl.  ii.  7), 
and  hence  the  number  was  likely  to  increase  as 
time  went  on.  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears 
to  have  been  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi.  32).  I.  That 
the  slave  might  be  manumitted,  appears  from  Ex. 
xxi.  26,  27,  and  Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the  methods 
by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are  told  nothing 
in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Rabbinists  specify  the  follow- 
ing four  meth»)ds  : — (1.)  redemption  by  a  money 
payment,  (2.)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom,  (3.)  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  or,  (4.)  any  act  that  implied 
manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave  one's  heir. 
3>  The  slave  is  described  as  the  "  possession "  of 
his  master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him 
to  his  heirs  as  he  would  any  other  article  of  per- 
sonal property  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46) ;  also  as  lis  mta- 
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ter's  "  money  "  (Ex.  xxi.  21),  i.  e.  as  representing  a 
certaia  money  value.  But  provision  was  made  for 
1  the  protection  of  his  person  (Lev.  xxiv.  17,  22  ;  Ex. 
xxi.  20).  A  minor  personal  injury,  such  as  the  loss 
of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recompensed  by  giv- 
ing the  servant  his  liberty  (ver.  26,  27).  The  posi- 
tion of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious  privileges 
was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circumcised  (Gen. 
xvii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the 
Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  44),  as  well  as  of  the 
other  religious  festivals  (Deut.  xii.  12, 18,  xvi.  11, 14). 
The  occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  charac- 
ter, as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  39,  consisting  partly  in 
the  work  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  personal  at- 
tendance on  the  master.  (Canaan;  Eliezer  1 ;  Law 
OF  MosKS  ;  Men-stealers  ;  Mill;  Nefhinim  ;  Noah; 
Nurse;  Wages.) — IIL  Bjyptian  bondage.  The 
Israelites  were  grievously  oppressed  by  Pharaoh  3, 
4,  and  the  Egvptians,  but  were  delivered  from  "  the 
house  of  bondage  "  by  the  direct  interposition  of 
Jehovah.  The  Egyptians  had  domestic  servants 
who  may  have  been  slaves  (Ex.  ix.  14,  20,  21,  xi.  5). 
(Joseph  1.)  But  the  Israelites  were  not  dispersed 
among  the  families  of  Egypt :  they  formed  a  special 
community  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Gen.  xlvi.  34 ; 
Ex.  viii.  22,  &c.) ;  had  "  flocks  and  herds  and  very 
much  cattle  "  (xii.  32,  38) ;  preserved  their  divisions 
of  tribes,  and  families,  and  their  internal  organiza- 
tion (v.  19,  vi.  14  flf.,  xii.  19,  21,  &c.);  had  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  disposal  of  their  time  (ii.  7-9, 
I  iv.  27-31,  xii.  6,  &c.) ;  were  all  armed  (xxxii.  27), 
1  &e.  The  service  required  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
acted from  males  only,  and  probably  from  only  a 
I  portion  of  the  people  at  once.  As  tributaries  they 
I  probably  supplied  levies  of  men,  from  which  the 
wealthy  seem  to  have  been  exempted  (iii.  16,  iv. 
29,  V.  20).  The  poor  were  the  oppressed  ;  and  all 
the  service  wherewith  they  made  them  serve  "  was 
with  rigor"  (i.  11-14,  compare  v.  6  ff.). — IV.  Gre- 
cian slavery  in  the  Homeric  or  ante-historic  age  ap- 
pears to  have  been  comparatively  mild,  though  the 
condition  of  women  was  worse  than  that  of  men. 
Every  Greek  state,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had  sla- 
very among  its  institutions  ;  but  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  slaves  varied  greatly  in  diflFerent  Greek 
communities.  Athenian  legislation  protected  the 
personal  rights  of  the  slave,  gave  him,  if  ill-treated, 
the  privilege  of  an  asylum  in  certain  temples,  and 
promoted  his  efforts  to  obtain  freedom.  The  helots 
or  slaves  of  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  the 
type  of  all  that  is  calamitous  ainong  the  oppressed. 
They  were  slaves  of  the  state,  apportioned  by  the 
state  to  individuals,  but  not  in  full  possession,  and 
could  not  be  sold  out  of  Laconia,  nor  liberated  ex- 
cept by  the  state.  They  more  than  once  rose  in 
revolt  against  their  masters,  at  important  crises  in 
the  history  of  Sparta,  and  with  much  effect  thereon. 
The  number  of  slaves  in  Greece  is  estimated  to 
have  been  three  or  four  timas  that  of  the  free  pop- 
ulation.— V.  Roman  slavery  was  perpetual  and  he- 
reditary. The  master  possessed  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  deatli  over  his  slave — a  power 
which  continued  at  least  till  Hadrian's  time  (a.  d. 
117).  He  might,  and  frequently  did,  kill,  mutilate, 
and  torture  his  slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence,  so 
that  slaves  were  sometimes  crucified  from  mere 
caprice.  He  might  force  them  to  become  prosti- 
tutes or  gladiators ;  and  instead  of  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  marriage-tie,  their  temporary  unions 
were  formed  and  dissolved  at  his  command,  families 
and  friends  were  separated,  and  no  obligation  ex- 
isted to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness  or  in 
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health.  Yet  both  law  and  custom  were  decidedly 
favorable  to  giving  freedom  to  the  slave.  (Rohan 
Empire  ;  Rome.) — VI.  Christianity  in  relation  to 
slavery.  The  laws  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
gave  for  the  government  of  His  kingdom  were  those 
of  universal  justice  and  benevolence,  and  as  such 
were  subversive  of  every  system  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants were,  indeed,  inculcated,  and  servants  "  under 
the  yoke,"  or  slaves  of  heathens  are  exhorted  to 
obey  their  masters  (Eph.  vi.  5-9 ;  Col.  iii.  22,  iv.  1 ; 

1  Tim.  vi.  1 ;  Tit.  ii.  9;  1  Pet.  ii.  18).  But  this  ar- 
gues  no  approval  of  the  relation;  for — (1.)  Jesus, 
in  an  analogous  case  (Divorce),  appeals  to  the 
paramount  law  of  nature  as  superseding  such  tem- 
porary regulations  as  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts 
had  rendered  necessary ;  (2.)  St.  Paul,  while  coun- 
selling the  duties  of  contentment  and  submission 
under  the  inevitable  bondage,  inculcates  on  the 
slave  the  duty  of  adopting  all  legitimate  means  of 
obtaining  his  freedom  (1  Cor.  vii.  20,  21).  Onesimcs, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
was  liberated  by  Philemon.  Although  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  slaves  was  no  doubt-improved  under 
the  emperors,  the  early  effects  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples were  manifest  in  mitigating  the  horrors  and 
bringing  about  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  Of 
the  preceding  parts.  III.,  V.,  VI.  are  abridged  from 
the  article  in  Kitto,  by  Wm.  Wright,  LL.  D. ;  IV.  is 
abridged  from  the  article  on  slavery  in  the  New 
American  Cyclopedia. 

*Sleept  The  noun  and  the  verb  arc  not  only  used 
literally  to  denote  the  slumber  or  repose  of  the 
body  (Gen.  xxviii.  11;  Ps.  iv.  8;  Mat.  i.  24,  &c.) ; 
but  tropically  to  denote  death  (Jer.  Ii.  39 ;  Dan.  xii. 

2  ;  Jn.  xi.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30,  xv.  61,  &c.),  or  spirit- 
ual torpor,  inactivity,  &c.  (Rom.  xiii.  1 1 ;  Eph.  v, 
14,  &c.). 

Slime,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  the  Heb.  hemdr  or 
chemdr,  the  hommar  of  the  Arabs,  translated  as- 
phaltos  by  the  LXX.,  and  bitumen  in  the  Vulgate. 
"  Ths  varieties  of  bitumen  commonly  described  are — 
the  liquid  oil,  naphtha,  or  in  its  more  impure  form, 
pc  rolevm  ;  the  viscid,  pitchy  bitumen,  whicfi  passes 
into  the  black  resinous  asphaltum  ;  and  the  clastic 
bitumen,  or  elaterite  of  the  mineralogists,  also  called 
mineral  caoutchouc."  "  The  liquid  varieties  become 
inspissated  by  exposure,  and  eventually  harden  into 
the  solid  form,  which  is  asphaltum.  The  bitumens 
burn  with  a  flame  and  thick  black  smoke,  giving  out 
the  peculiar  odor  called  bituminous.  Some  of  the 
impure  fluid  bitumens,  and  the  solid  variety  when 
melted,  closely  resemble  coal-tar  "  {Ne^c  Ameri.ii;i 
Cyclopaedia,  article  Bitumen).  It  is  first  spoken  of 
as  used  for  cement  (Mortar  2)  by  the  builders  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The 
bitumen-pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  10;  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which 
Moses  was  placed  was  made  impervious  to  water 
by  a  coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3).  He- 
rodotus tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at  Is,  a  town 
of  Babylonia,  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon. 
The  captive  Eretrians  were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect 
asphaltum,  salt,  and  oil  at  Ardericca,  a  place  210 
stadia  from  Susa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  The 
town  of  Is  (the  modem  Hit  or  Heet  —  Ivah  ?)  was 
situated  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  flowed 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  carried  down  with  it  the 
lumps  of  bitumen,  which  was  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  Babylon.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us 
that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by  Semiramis. 
The  principal  bitumen-pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich, 
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has  two  sources,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitumen  bubbles  up, 
and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  observed  that  "  bitumen  was  chiefly  confined 
by  the  Chaldean  builders  to  the  foundations  and 
lower  parts  of  the  edifices,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  ill  effects  of  water."  The  use  of  bitu- 
men appears  to  have  been  confined  to  tlie  Babyloni- 
ans, for  at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layard  observes,  "  bitumen 
and  reeds  were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers 
of  bricks,  as  at  Babylon  ;  although  both  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  city."  The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  described  by  Strabo.  Josephus,  aud  Pliny.  Strabo 
gives  an  account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the  bitu- 
men thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first  lique- 
fied by  the  heat,  and  then  changed  into  a  thick,  vis- 
cous substance  bj'  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the 
surface  of  which  it  floated  in  lumps.  The  Arabs 
of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the  story  of 
its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  Dr.  Thomson  tells 
us  that  they  still  call  the  bitumen-pits  by  the  name 
biuret  kummar,  'which  strikingly  resembles  the  Heb. 
bieroth  hemdr  or  chemdr  (A.  V.  "slime-pits")  of 
Gen.  xiv.  10,  The  mineral,  found  now  in  the  "  bitu- 
men wells,"  about  three  miles  W.  of  Hdsbeiya,  in 
a  stratum  varying  in  thickness  from  less  than  five 
to  fifteen  feet,  "melts  readily  enough  by  itself;  but 
then,  when  cold,  it  is  as  brittle  as  glass.  It  must 
be  mixed  with  tar  while  melting,  and  in  that  way  it 
forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax,  perfectly  impervious  to 
water  "  (Thn.  i.  336)'  (Pitch.)  Strabo  says  that 
in  Babylonia  boats  were  made  of  wicker-work,  and 
then  covered  with  bitumen  to  keep  out  the  water. 
EiPiiRATEs;  Noah. 

Sliogi    Arms,  I.  4. 

Smith*  For  an  account  of  the  smith's  work  and 
tools,  see  Handicraft.  A  description  of  a  smith's 
workshop  is  given  in  Ecclus,  xxxviii.  28.  Copper  ; 
Gold  ;  Irox  ;  Metals  ;  Mines  ;  Silver  ;  Tool,  &c. 

Smyr'na  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  myrrh  ;  said  to  have  been 
named  from  the  wife  of  its  founder),  an  important 


commercial  lity,  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the  .^Egean 
Sea.  The  Smyrna  mentioned  in  Rev.  i.  11  and  ii. 
8-11,  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  was  founded,  or  at  least  the  design  of  founding 
it  was  entertained,  by  Alexander  the  Great  soon 
after  the  battle  of  the  Grauicus.  It  was  situated 
twenty  stades  (2^  miles)  from  the  ancient  Greek 
city  of  the  same  name,  which,  after  a  long  series  of 
wars,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Lydians 
under  King  Alyattes,  the  rich  lands  in  the  neighbor- 
hood being  for  centuries  afterward  cultivated  by  the 
inhabitants,  scattered  in  villages  about  the  country. 
The  date  of  this  destruction  of  old  Smyrna  is  given 
by  Prof.  G.  M.  Lane  (in  B.  S.  xv.  228)  as  probably 
between  b.  c.  580  and  560,  by  Mr.  L.  Schmitz  (in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geogmphti)  as  B.  c.  627.  The 
descendants  of  this  population  w  ere  reunited  in  the 
new  Smyrna  which  was  built  under  Antigonus  and 
Lysimachus,  after  Alexander's  death,  and  soon  be- 
came a  wealthy  and  important  city.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Smyrna  still  existed, 
and  were  partially  inhabited,  but  the  new  city  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Asia.  The  strteta 
were  laid  out  as  near  as  might  be  at  right  angles ; 
but  an  unfortunate  oversight  of  the  architect,  who 
forgot  to  make  underground  drains  to  carry  off  the 
storm  rains,  occasioned  the  flooding  of  the  town 
with  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the  streets.  The  city 
had  a  large  public  hbrary;  a  handsome  building 
surrounded  with  porticoes  which  served  as  a  mu- 
seum, and  consecrated  to  Homer,  whom  the  Smyr- 
neans  claimed  as  a  countrjinan  ;  an  Odeum  ;  and  a 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  with  whose  wor- 
ship that  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  associated. 
Olympian  games  were  celebrated  here,  and  excited 
great  interest.  Orgiastic  rites,  both  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods  and  of  Bacchus,  were  also  celebrated 
at  Smyrna,  and  it  was  usual,  at  the  end  of  his  of- 
ficial year,  to  present  a  crown  to  the  priest  who 
superintended  the  religious  ceremonial  in  honor  of 
Bacchus  (compare  Rev.  ii.  11).  Smyrna,  under  the 
Romans,  was  an  assize  town.  The  aged  Polycarp, 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  bishop  of  the 
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Christian  Church,  suffered  martvrdom  here,  a.  n. 
166.  The  city  has  suflPered  greatly  at  various  times 
from  earthquakes  (a.  d.  177,  1846,  &c.),  fires  (one 
in  1841  destroying  12,000  houses),  sieges  and  cap- 
ture*, t!ic  plague,  kc.    Smyrna,  now  called  hmir. 


has  long  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  pashalic, 
and  has  an  extensive  trade  both  by  land  and  sea, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  160JO0O,  viz.  80,000 
Turks,  40,000  Greeks,  15,000  Jews,  lO.noo  Anneni- 
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ans,  and  5,000  Franks  {New  American  Cyclopcedia). 
American  Protestant  missionaries  have  labored  here 
with  great  success  for  a  nun)l)er  of  years. 

Snail,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — I.  Hub.  shablul, 
found  only  in  Ps.  Iviii.  8,  Heb.  9.  The  rendering 
"  snail "  is  supported  by  many  of  the  Jewish  Doc- 
tors, and  is  probably  correct.  The  snail  or  slug  was 
supposed  to  consume  away  and  die  by  constantly 
emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.  The  Hebrew  term 
would  denote  either  a  Limaz,  or  a  Helix,  which  are 
particularly  noticeable  for  the  slimy  track  they  leave 
beliind  them. — 2.  Heb.  hornet  or  chomel,  which  occurs 
only  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  Lev. 
xi.  30.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the  Rabbins  trans- 
late "  snail  "  with  the  A.  V. ;  the  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.,  understand  some  kind  of 
Lizard  ;  the  Arabic  versions  of  Erpenius  and  Saadias 
give  Chameleon.  Perhai)S  some  kind  of  lizard  may 
be  intended  (so  Mr.  Houghton). 

*  Snare  (Heb.  mokesh,  pah  or  pach,  &c. ;  Gr. 
brochos,  pagin)  =  a  noose  or  other  contrivance  for 
catching  birds,  &c.  (Job  xl.  24 ;  Ps.  cxxiv.  7 ;  Prov. 
vii.  23,  &c.),  mostly  used  figuratively  to  denote  a 
device  or  stratagem  to  catch  men,  something  at- 
tractive a  id  dangerous,  a  c.iuse  or  occasion  of 
destruction,  &c.  (Ex.  x.  7;  Judg.  viii.  27;  Ps.  cxix. 
110 ;  Lk.  xxi.  35  :  1  Cor.  vii.  35 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  7,  &c.). 
Gin;  HaNTixo;  Net. 

Snow.  (Heb.  sheleg ;  Chal.  telag ;  Gr.  cliidn). 
Snow  is  rarely  mentioned  as  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22 ;  1  M.-.  xiii.  22),  but  the  al- 
lusions, are  so  numerous  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  being  an  ordinary  occurrence  iu  the  winter 
months  (Job  vi.  16,  ix.  30,  xxiv.  19,  xxxvii.  6  ;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  14,  cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8,  &c.).  Its  color  is  an 
image  of  brilliancy  (Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Mat.  xxviii.  3  ;  Rev. 
I  14),  of  purity  (Is.  i.  18  ;  Lam.  iv.  7).  of  the  blanch- 
ing effects  of  leprosy  (Ex.  iv.  6;  Num.  xii.  10;  2 
E.  v.  27).  The  snow  lies  deep  in  the  ravines  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon  until  the  summer  is  far 
advanced,  and,  indet^d,  never  wholly  disappears ;  the 
summit  of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens  with 
frozen  snow.  From  these  sources  probably  the 
Jews  obtained  ice  for  cooling  their  beverages  in 
summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The  liability  to  snow  must 
of  course  vary  considerably  in  a  country  of  such 
varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  At  Jerusalem  snow  j 
often  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  January 
and  February,  but  it  seldjm  lies.  At  Nazareth  it 
falls  more  frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has  been 
observed  to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  plain  of  Joppa 
and  about  Carmel.  Frost  ;  Palestine,  Climate ; 
Rain. 

*  SniflT-dlsIi.    Censer  ;  Fire-pan  ;  Snuffers. 

*  Snuffers,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  pi. 
m&iammirdth  =  forceps,  snuffers,  for  lamps,  Ges.,  Fii. 
(1  K.  vii.  50;  2  K.  xii.  13  [Heb.  14J,  xxv.  14;  2 
Chr.  iv.  22 ;  Jer.  Hi.  18). — 2.  Heb.  melk&hayim  or 
melkdckayini  (Ex.  xxxvii.  23),  elsewhere  translated 
••  tongs  "  (xxv.  38  ;  Num.  iv,  9  ;  1  K.  vii.  49 ;  2  Cnr. 
It.  21 ;  Is.  vi.  6).  Fiirst  (and  so  Gesenius  substan- 
tially) defines  the  Hebrew  thus  :  "■tongs,  with  which 
burning  coals  a'ld  stones  were  caught  (Is.  vi.  6) ; 
especially  snuff irs,  for  trim  ning  lamps  (Ex.  xxxv. 
88,  xxxvii.  23";  Num.  iv.  9  ;  1  K.  vii.  49)."  Canplk- 
Btick;  Lamp;  Sncff-dish. 

So  (Heb.  fr.  Egyptian  Sevech  or  Seve,  a  deity  rep- 
resented iu  the  form  of  a  crocodile,  Charopollion, 
Oea.),  So,  king  of  Egypt,  is  once  mentioned  in  the 
Bibk  HosHEA,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  evidently 
intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  him  and  made  no  present,  as  had  been 


the  yearly  custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  K. 
xvii.  4).  The  consequence  of  this  step  was  the  im- 
prisonment of  Hoshoa,  the  taking  of  Samaria,  and 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  So  has  been  identi- 
fied by  different  writers  with  the  first  and  second 
kings  of  the  Ethiopian  twunty-fiith  dynasty,  called 
by  Manetho,  Sahakou  (Shcbek),  aid  Sebichds  {Shebe- 
tck).  Teharka,  or  Tiruakah,  was  the  third  and  last 
king  of  this  dynasty.  To  these  three  kings  Africa- 
nus  assigns  reigns  of  8,  14,  18  years  respectively; 
Eusebius,  of  12,  12,  and  20  years.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole 
is  disposed  to  identify  him  with  the  first,  Shebek, 
and  assign  him  a  reign  of  twelve  years ;  Gesenius 
and  Fiirst  make  him  the  second  of  these  kings,  and 
assign  him  a  reign  of  fourteen  years.  From  Egyp- 
tian sources  we  know  nothing  more  of  Sheltek  (so 
Mr.  Poole)  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death 
Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  twenty-fourth  dy- 
nasty, and  that  he  continued  the  monumental  works 
of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  standard  inscription 
of  Sargon  in  his  palace  at  Kliorsabad  states,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Oppert,  that  after  the  capture  oi'  Sa- 
maria, Hanon,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sebech  (Shebek  or 
Shebetek  ?),  sulti'ui  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  As- 
syria in  battle  at  Rapih  (Raphia),  and  were  defeated. 
Sebech  disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured. 

Soap,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  bdritk  (Jer.  ii. 
22 ;  Mai.  iii.  2),  which  is  a  general  term  for  any 
substance  of  cleansing  qualities.  As,  however,  it 
appears  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinction  to  v^ther 
(A.  V.  "  NITRE  "),  i.  e.  natron,  or  mineral '  alkali,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  borUh  refers  to  vegetable  alkali, 
or  some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms  one  of  the 
usual  ingredients  in  our  soap.  The  ancients  used 
this  alkali  with  oil  for  washing  and  scouring  gar- 
ments instead  of  soap,  also  in  refining  metals  (Gese- 
nius). The  soap  familiar  to  us  was  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians  and  probably  to  the  ancients  generally. 
Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Gauls,  from 
whom  and  from  the  Germans  the  Romans  learned 
how  to  make  it.  Numerous  plants,  capable  of 
yielding  alkalies,  exist  in  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  ;  one  named  Hubeibeh  (the  Sal- 
sola  Kali  of  botanists)  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  called  el-KuH  from  thtir  strong 
alkaline  properties ;  the  ^Ajram,  found  near  Sinai, 
which,  when  pounded,  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
soap  ;  the  gVloo,  or  "  soap-plant "  of  Egypt ;  the 
heath,  the  ashes  of  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  at  Joppa ;  the  Saponaria  officinalis 
(common  soap-wort),  and  the  Mesembryanthemum 
nodiflorum  (allied  to  Ihe  common  ice-plant),  both 
possessing  alkaline  properties,  and  growing  in  Pal- 
estine, &c. 

So'cho  [-ko]  (Heb.  =  Sochoh  or  Socoh),  probably 
=  Socon  1  or  2  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

So'cboli  (Heb.  branches,  Ges.)  =  Socoh  ;  probably, 
though  not  certainly,  Socoh  1  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

So'coli  (fr.  Heb.  =  Sochoh),  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  1.  In  the  lowland 
district  or  Shepheldh,  a  member  of  the  same  group 
with  Jarmcth,  Azekah,  Shaaraim,  &c.  (Jcsh.  xv. 
85) ;  the  place  at  which  the  Philistines  were  gath- 
ered before  the  combat  of  David  and  Goliath  (1 
Sara.  xvii.  1 ) ;  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  7) ; 
taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz(  xxviii. 
18);  =  Snoco,  Shocho,  Shochoh;  probably  = 
Sochoh;  perhaps  =  Socno.  (Elah,  Valley  of; 
Ephes-pammim.)  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ( Oiiom,  •'  Soccho  ")  it  bore  the  name  of  Soccho'h, 
and  lay  between  eight  and  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on   the    road  to  Jerusalem.     Dr. 
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Robinson  identified  Socoh  with  the  ruins  of  eth- 
Shuweikeh,  in  the  westeni  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  about  one  mile  N.  of  the  track  from  Beit 
Jibriu  (Eleutheropolis)  to  Jerusalem,  between  seven 
and  eight  English  miles  from  the  former,  and  about 
fifteen  S.  W.  from  the  latter.  From  this  village 
probably  came  "Antigonus  of  Soco,"  who  lived 
about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Saddccees  ;  Scribes.)— 2*  In  the  mountain  district ; 
named  with  An'ab,  Jattir,  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  48) ;  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Robinson  with  the  ruin  esh-Shuweikeh  in 
the  Wady  el-KhalU,  about  ten  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron. 

•  Sed  er,  or  Sol'der.    Lead. 

S«'di  (Heb.  confidant  of  Jehovah,  Ges.),  father  of 
Gaddiel,  who  was  the  spy  from  Zebulun  (Num.  xiii. 
10). 

Sod'OH  (Heb.  sSddm  =  bumitiff,  conflagration,  or 
field,  viueifard  ?  Ges. ;  lime-place  or  enclosed  placf, 
fort,  Fu. ;  Gr.  and  L.  Sodoma),  one  of  the  five 
ancient  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  (Plain  3) ;  commonly 
mentioned  with  Gomorrah,  but  also  with  Admah 
and  Zeboim,  and  in  Gen.  xiv.  with  Bela  or  Zoar. 
Sodom  Was  evidently  the  chief  town  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  four  are  first  named  in. the  ethnological 
records  of  Gen.  x.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  Cannan- 
ites.  The  next  mention  of  Sodom  is  in  Gen.  xiii. 
10-13.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing  together,  ap- 
parently between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  S),  taking  a 
survey  of  the  land  around  and  below  them.  "  And 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain 
(Plain  3  ;  Zoar)  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.  Then 
Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;  and  Lot 
journeyed  east ;  and  tbey  separated  themselves  the 
one  from  the  other.  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain 
and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom  "  (ver.  10-12). 
In  this  fertile  plain — or  "  circle  " — of  Jordan  the 
four  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim 
appear  to  have  been  situated.  In  the  subsequent 
account  of  their  destruction  (Gen.  xix.),  the  same 
topographical  term  "  plain  "  (Heb.  ciccdr  =  circle 
or  circuit)  is  employed.  Mr.  Grove  thinks  that  the 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  district,  for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  S. 
of  that  point  (But  on  this  whole  argument  see 
Zoar.)  The  catastrophe  by  which  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  of  "  the  plain  "  were  destroyed  is  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  xix.  as  a  shower  of  brimstone  and 
fire  from  Jehovah,  from  the  skies.  Mr.  Grove  (and 
so  Tristram,  &c.)  regards  it  as  certain  that  the  lake 
was  not  one  of  the  agents  in  the  catastrophe,  and 
claims  that  the  later  passages  in  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  is  referred  to  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures always  speak  of  the  district  on  which  the 
cities  once  stood,  not  as  submerged,  but,  as  still 
visible,  though  desolate  and  uninhabitable  (Deut. 
xxix.  22;  Ps.  cvii.  34;  Is.  xiii.  19;  Jcr.  xlix.  18, 
1.  40;  Am.  iv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9;  2  Pet.  ii.  6),  and  in 
the  Apocrypha  (Wis.  ix.  7  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  "a) ;  also  that 
Josephus  and  heathen  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Taci- 
tus, are  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the  district 
was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  remains  of  the 
towns  were  still  to  be  seen.  From  all  these  pas- 
sages Mr.  Grove  draws  the  conclusions — 1.  That 
Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  "  the  plain  of 
Jonlan  "  stood  on  the  X.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  2.  That 
neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were  submerged 
by  the  lake,  but  that  the  cities  were  overthrown  and 


the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may  still  be  seen  in  its 
desolate  condition.  These  conclusions  of  Mr.  Grove, 
adopted  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  {Land  of  krad, 
360  i.),  and  favored  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew  (in  Fbn.) 
and  by  Rev.  J.  Ayre  ( Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge), 
are,  however,  at  variance  w  ith — I.  The  opinion,  long 
current,  that  the  five  cities  were  submerged  in  the 
lake,  and  that  their  remains — walls,  columns,  and 
capitals — might  be  still  discerned  below  the  water. 
This  opinion  has  been  vigorously  assailed  by  Reland, 
De  Saulcy,  Stanley,  &c.,  and  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Grove  as  now  hardly  needing  refutation.  II.  The 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  lake.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  belief 
of  Josephus  and  Jerome,  and  of  the  medieval  his- 
torians and  pilgrims  universally,  and  it  is  adopted 
by  modem  topographers  almost  without  exception. 
There  are  several  grounds  for  this  belief:  (a.)  "  Lot 
fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to  Sodom ;  and  2^ar 
lay  almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea, 
probably  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kerak  "  (Rbii. 
iL  188).  (6.)  The  existence  of  similar  names  in 
that  direction.  Thus  the  name  Usdum,  attached  to 
the  remarkable  ridge  of  salt  at  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  lake  (Ska,  the  Salt,  II.,  §  18),  is  usually 
accepted  as  the  representative  of  Sodom  (Robin- 
son, Van  de  Velde,  De  Saulcy,  &c.,  &c.).  The  name 
^Aii'rah,  attached  to  a  valley  among  the  mountains 
S.  of  Masada  or  Sd)b(h  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  99),  al- 
most exactly  =  the  Hebrew  of  Gomorrah.  The 
name  i)ra'a,  and  much  more  strongly  that  of  Zoghal, 
recall  Zoar.  (c.)  The  existence  of  the  salt  mountain 
at  the  S.  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split  off 
in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  resemblance 
to  the  human  form.  (Lot.)  (rf.)  "  The  well-w  atcrcd 
plain  toward  the  S."  (compare  Gen.  xiii.  10,  11; 
Rbn.  ii.  189).  "Even  to  the  present  day,  more  liv- 
ing streams  flow  into  the  Ghor,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains  than 
are  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine  besides  " 
(Robinson,  Physical  Geography,  234).  The  plain  is 
furrowed  by  eight  small  water-courses,  one,  at  least, 
of  which  (  Wady  Tufileh)  is  a  permanpnt  stream 
(Tristram,  333,  335).'  The  GhSr  es-Sdfich  "  teemed 
with  a  prodigality  of  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  oasis  of  Jeriiho,  in  a  far  more  tropi- 
cal climate,  and  with  yet  more  lavish  supply  of 
water  "  (Tristram,  336).  Even  in  the  now  desolate 
plain  of  Sabkah,  "  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
the  soil  was  a  fat,  greasv  loam  "  (Tristram,  SSfi). 
(Sea,  the  Salt,  II.,  g§  25,  26).  (c.)  "The  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
alone  at  the  present  day  asphaltum  (Slime)  irakcs 
its  appearance"  (Rbn.ii.  189).  (/)  "The  testimcry 
of  unbroken  tradition,  ancient  and  modem"  (S. 
Wolcott,  D.  D.,  in  B.  S.  xxv.  144).  {g.)  "  The  south 
end  of  the  sea  and  its  surroundings  present  at 
this  day  such  an  appearance  as  the  scriptural  state- 
ments above  cited  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
entire  southwest  coast  and  adjacent  territory  from 
above  Scbbfh  round  to  the  fertile  border  of  the 
Gh6r  es-Sufieh  on  the  extreme  S.  E.,  relieved  at  a 
single  point  by  the  verdure  of  the  small  oasis  of 
Znwfirah,  is,  and  has  been,  from  the  time  of  Sodom's 
destruction,  the  image  of  enthroned  desolation " 
(xxv.  148). — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  was  caused  by  the  convulsion 
j  which  formed  the  Dead  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated 
'  by  Dean  Milman  in  his  History  of  the  Jews  (i.  16, 
j  16)  with  great  spirit  and  clearness.  But  the 
changes  which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata 
I  of  Syria  were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms 
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the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Sea 
(Arabah),  must  not  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  period  of  Abraham,  but  must 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  and  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  destroy  all  animal  life  far  and  near.  Dr.  Robin- 
son's theory  is — "  that  the  fertile  plain  is  now  in 
part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying  S.  of  the 
peninsula  ;  and  that,  by  some  convulsion  or  catas- 
trophe of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  cities,  cither  the  surface  of  this 
plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and 
cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than  formerly." 
(Ska,  the  Salt,  II.,  §§  47,  48  ;  Zoar.)  Mr.  Grove 
suggasts  that  the  actual  agent  in  the  ignition  and 
destruction  of  the  cities  may  have  been  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  accompanied  by 
a  discharge  of  meteoric  stones.  The  miserable  fate 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  held  up  as  a  warning  (2 
Pet.  ii.  6;  Judc  4-7;  Mk.  vi.  11).     Vine  of  Sodom. 

Sod'o-nia(6r.  and  L.  fr.  Heb)  =  Sodom  (Rom.  ix. 
29). 

Sod'om-ite  (literally  =  one  from  Sodom ;  hence 
one  who  has  the  character  or  habits  of  the  people  of 
Sodom),  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Ueb.  kdlhh  (see 
below).  This  word  does  not  denote  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esd.  vii.  36)  or 
their  descendants ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  = 
one  of  those  who  practised  as  a  religious  rite  the 
abominable  and  unnatural  vice  from  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  derived  their 
lasting  infamy  (Dcut.  xxiii.  17  ;  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12, 
xxii.  46;  2  K.  xxiii.  7;  Job  xxxvi.  14  marg.).  The 
Heb.  kddesk  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  root  kddash 
=  to  be  pure,  and  thence  to  be  hohf  or  consecrated, 
"  This  dreadful '  consecration,'  or  rather  desecration, 
was  spread  in  different  foims  over  Phenicia,  Syria, 
Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ashtaroth,  the  Greek 
Astarte,  was  its  chief  object."  The  Heb.  fern,  of 
kddhh,  viz.  kcdeshdh,  is  translated  "  iiari-ot  "  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  21,  22;  Hos.  iv.  14;  and  "whore"  (margin 
"  Sodomitess  ")  in  Deut.  xxiii.  17,  Ileb.  18.  It  de- 
notes one  consecrate  1,  like  the  kMesh,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gains  of  her  prostitution 
went  into  the  treasury  of  this  goddess,  Gcs. 

Sod'om-l-tish  [i  as  i;i  Sodomiie]  (adj.  =  of  Sodom) 
Sea,  the  =  the  Dead  Sea  (2  Esd.  v.  7).  Sea,  the 
Salt. 

*  Sol'der,  or  Sod'er.     Lead. 

*  Sol'dier.     Arms  ;  Army. 

Sol'o-mon  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  ShelomSh  ±:  pacific,  Ges.). 
L  Name.  The  changes  of  pronunciation  are  worth 
noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  dignity  of  the 
name  when  it  passes  from  the  measured  statcliness 
of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek  Solomon  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
the  English  Solomon.  It  appears,  though  with  an 
altered  sound,  in  the  Arabic  Sulcimaun. — II.  Mate- 
rials. (1.)  The  comparative  scantiness  of  historical 
data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself  significant.  While 
that  of  David  occupies  more  than  sixty  chapters  (1 
Sam.  xvi.-xxxi. ;  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv. ;  1  K.  i.-ii. ;  1  Chr. 
x.-xxix.),  that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the  eleven  chap- 
ters 1  K.  i.  -xi.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i.-ix.  The  writers 
give  extracts  only  from  larger  works  which  were  be- 
fore them,  "The  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1 
K.  xi.  41);  "the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the 
book  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  (2.)  Prof.  Plumptre  thinks 
that  Nathan  1  probably  wrote  the  account  of  the 
accession  of  Solomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Tem- 
ple (I  K.  i.-viM.  66  ;  2  Chr.  i.-viii,  15).  He  ascribes 
to  Ahijah  1  the  Shilonite  the  short  record  of  the  sin 


of  Solomon,  and  of  the  revolution  to  whioh  he  him- 
self had  so  largely  contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  From  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  came,  he  supposes,  the 
miscellaneous  facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendor 
of  his  reign  (ix.  10-x.  29).  (3.)  Some  materials  for 
the  life  of  Solomon  exist  in  the  books  that  bear  his 
name  (Canticles  ;  Ecclesiastes  ;  Proverbs),  and  in 
the  Psalms  which  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to  his 
tirae(Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,lxxii ,  cxxvii.).  (4.)  Other  materials 
are  very  scanty.  The  history  of  Josephus  is,  for  the 
most  part,  only  a  loose  and  inaccurate  paraphrase  of 
the  0.  T.  narrative.  In  him,  and  in  the  more  erudite 
among  early  Christian  writers,  we  find  some  frag- 
ments of  older  history  not  without  their  value,  ex- 
tracts from  archives  alleged  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  Pho- 
nician  histories  of  Menander  and  Dius,  from  Eupole- 
mos,  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Menander,  and 
Laitus.  (5.)  For  the  legends  of  later  Oriental  litera- 
ture see  VII.  below.  (Chronology  ;  Kings,  First  and 
Second  Books  of.) — III.  Edxieation.  (1.)  The  stu- 
dent of  Solomon's  life  must  take  as  his  starting-point 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  He  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  David  by  Bath-sheba,  apparently  the  second 
(2  Sam.  xii),  but  named  last  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  and  called 
by  Josephus  his  youngest  son  (Jos.  vii,  14,  §  2).  The 
feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his  prophet-guide  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  names  with  which  they 
welcomed  his  birth  (Solomon  =  the  peaceful  one ; 
Jedidiah  =  Jehovah's  darling,  JehovaNs  beloved 
one).  (2.)  The  three  hifluences  which  must  have 
entered  most  largely  into  the  education  of  Solo- 
mon were  those  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
teacher  (Nathan  1),  under  whose  charge  (so  Prof. 
Plumptre,  with  Winer,  Stanley,  &c.)  he  was  placed 
from  his  earliest  infancy  (2  Sam.  xii.  25').  (3.)  The 
fact  just  stated,  that  a  prophet-priest  was  made  the 
special  instructor,  indicates  (so  Prof.  Plumptre ;  see 
note  ')  the  king's  earnest  wish  that  this  child  at 
least  should  be  protected  against  the  evils  whic'.i, 
then  and  afterward,  showed  themselves  in  his  elder 
sons,  and  be  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore.  Prof. 
Plumptre  thinks  that  David  at  first  had  no  distinct 
purpose  to  make  Solomon  his  heir,  but  that  Absa- 
lom, the  king's  favorite,  was  looked  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple as  his  destined  successor,  and  that  after  Absa- 
lom's death,  David  pledged  his  word  in  secret  to 
Bath-sheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the  heir 
(1  K.  i.  13).  How  far  the  divine  designation  of  Solo- 
mon or  the  oath  of  David  to  Bath-sheba  was  known, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  d?signation  seems  to 
have  been  made  before  Solomon's  birth  (1  Chr.  xxii. 
9;  compare  xxviii.  5,  6 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12  ff.).  Prof. 
Plumptre  regards  the  words  of  1  Chr.  xxviii.  9,  20, 
as  expressing,  doubtless,  the  purpose  which  guided 
David  throughout.  His  son's  life  should  not  be  as 
his  own  had  been,  one  of  hardships  anJ  wars,  dark 

«  "  The  prophet  who  had  named  him  '  darling  of  Jehovah,' 
is  said  by  many  (Stanley,  Lecture")^  ii.  1C9)  to  have  suncr- 
intemled  his  early  education,  or  to  have  shared  the  duty 
with  Jehiel  (1  Car.  xxvii.  .32).  But  the  narrative  does  not 
warrant  so  broad  a  statement.  The  natural  pcns-c  of  the 
words  in  i  Sam.  xii.  2-t.  25  is,  'The  Lord  loved  hln),  and 
in  token  of  that  love,  He  (the  Lord)  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  he  (1.  e.  Nathan,  by  divine  com- 
mission) called  his  name  Jedidiah,  because  of  the  Lord.' 
.  .  .  Still  the  tradition  is  a  probable  one,  that  Nathan  had  a 
special  change  in  the  early  training  of  the  prince  "  (J.  Eadle, 
D.  D.,  in  Fairbairn).  The  phrase  here  rendered  by  Gose- 
nius,  A.  v.,  &c.,  '•  sent  by  the  Imnd  of,"  is  HteraDy  In  the 
Hebrew,  LxX.,  and  Vulgate  sent  in  (not  info,  or  to.  as  the 
inference  of  Prof.  Plumptre,  Ac,  seems  to  require)  tJiehand 
of,  and  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  in  2  Sam.  xi.  14,  and  in  1 
K.  ii.  26,  in  all  which  the  meaning  is  nndlspntedly,  ae  given 
in  the  A.  V.,  "sent  by  the  hand  of"  or  "  sent  b/." 
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crinaes  and  passionate  repentance,  but,  from  first  to 
last,  be  pure,  blameless,  peaceful,  fullilluig  the  ideal 
of  glory  and  of  righteousness,  after  which  he  him- 
,  self  had  vainly  striven.  The  glorious  visions  of  Ps. 
Ixxii.  may  be  looked  on  as  the  prophetic  expansion 
of  those  hopes.  So  far,  all  was  well.  But  we  may 
not  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  later  years  of  David's 
life  presented  a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well. as  for 
the  better.  The  liturgical  element  of  religion  be- 
comes, after  the  first  passionate  out-pouring  of  Ps. 
li.,  unduly  predominant.  We  cannot  rest  in  the  be- 
lief that  his  influence  over  his  son's  character  was 
one  exclusively  for  good.  (4.)  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  under  a  system  of  polygamy,  the  son  is 
more  dependent,  even  than  elsewhere,  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  mother.  Nothing  that  we  know  of 
Bath-sheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as  likely  to  mould 
her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher  forms  of 
goodness.  (5.)  The  prophet  Nathan,  to  whose  care 
the  education  of  Solomon  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confided,  beyond  all  doubt,  could  speak  bold  and 
faithful  words  when  they  were  needed  (2  Sam.  vii. 
1-17,  xii.  1-14);  but  we  know  positively  little  or 
nothing  of  his  general  wisdom  or  activity  for  good. 
(6.)  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed  through 
the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shared  his  father's  exile 
(xv.  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that  priests,  or 
Levites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach.  (EnrcATiON ; 
Priest;  Prophet.)  The  growing  intercourse  of 
Israel  with  the  Phenicians  would  lead  naturally  to  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its  won- 
ders than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot.  Admirable, 
however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd-life,  like  his 
father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better  educa- 
tion for  the  kingly  calling  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70,  71). — IV. 
Accession.  (1.)  The  feebleness  of  David's  old  age 
led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  deprived  Solo- 
mon of  the  thione  his  father  destined  for  him. 
Adoxijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Absalom,  like 
Absalom,  "was  a  goodly  man"  (1  K.  i.  6),  in  full 
maturity  of  years.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot  and  a 
body-guard ;  atid  D^ivid  looked  on  in  silence.  At 
last  a  time  was  chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  him 
as  king.  A  solemn  feast  at  En-roqei,  was  to  in- 
augurate the  new  reign.  All  were  invited  to  it 
(Abiathar;  Joab,  &c),  but  those  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  displace.  It  was  necessary  for  those 
whose  interests  were  endangered  to  take  prompt 
measures.  Bath-sheba  and  Nathan  took  counsel 
together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath. 
Solomon  went  down  to  GiHos,  and  was  proclaimed 
and  anointed  king.  The  shouts  of  his  followers  fell 
on  tiie  startled  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijah's  ban- 
quet. One  by  one  they  rose  and  departed.  The 
plot  had  failed  (1  K.  i.).  What  had  been  done 
iinrriedly  was  done  afterward  in  a  more  solemn  form. 
Solomon  was  presented  to  a  great  gathering  of  all 
the  notables  of  Israel,  with  a  set  speech,  in  which  the 
old  king  aimounced  what  was,  to  his  mind,  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty, 
of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  Jehovah  (1  Chr. 
xxviii.,  xxix.).  A  few  months  more,  and  Solomon 
found  himself,  by  his  father's  death,  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  the  throne.  (2.)  The  position  to  which  he 
succeeded  was  unique.  Never  before,  and  never 
after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  take  its  place  among 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  East  Large  treasurPB 
accumulated  through  many  years  were  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  toler- 
ated worsliip  in  high  placks,  were  true  servants  of 


Jehovah.  Knowlc<ige,  art,  music,  poetry  (Arts; 
Poetry,  Hebrew),  had  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
were  moving  on,  with  napid  steps,  to  such  perfection 
as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable  of  attaining. 
Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Solomon,  who.  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  was  called  to  this  glorious 
sovereignty,  we  have  no  direct  description,  as  we 
have  of  the  earlier  kings.  But  whatever  higiier 
mystic  meaning  may  be  latent  in  Pe.  xlv.,  or  the  Song 
of  Songs,  we  are  all  but  compelled  (so  Prof  Pluniptre) 
to  think  of  them  as  having  had,  at  least,  an  historical 
starting-point.  (Canticles.)  They  tell  us  of  one 
who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
"fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  the  face  "hripht 
and  ruddy  "  as  his  father's  (Cant.  v.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
42),  bushy  locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not 
without  a  golden  glow,  the  eyes  soft  as  "the  eyes  of 
doves,"  the  "  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as 
the  cedars,"  "  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the 
altogether  lovely  "  (Cant.  v.  9-16).  Add  to  this  all 
gifts  of  a  nolde,  far-reaching  intellect,  large  and 
ready  sympathies,  a  playful  and  genial  humor,  the 
lips  "  full  of  grace,"  the  soul  "  anointed  "  as  "  with 
the  oil  of  gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  we  may  foim 
some  notion  of  what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn 
of  his  golden  prime.  (3.)  The  historical  starting- 
point  of  the  Song  of  Songs  Prof  Plumptre  would 
connect  (Canticles;  Shclamite)  with  the  earliest 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign.  Bath-sheba,  who 
had  before  stirred  up  David  against  Adonijah,  ap- 
pears in  1  K.  ii.  as  interceding  for  him,  begging  that 
Abishao  the  Shunammite,  the  virgin  concubine  of 
David,  might  be  given  him  as  a  wife.  Solomon,  who 
till  then  had  professed  tlie  profoundest  reverence  for 
his  mother,  hia  willingness  to  grant  her  any  thing, 
suddenly  flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The 
petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  in  which 
Joab  and  Abiathar  are  sharers.  Benaiah  is  once 
more  called  in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once. 
Joab  is  slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, to  which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar 
is  deposed,  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame,  and  the  high-priesthood  transferred  to  Zapok 
1.  Soon  afterward  Shlmei  2,  who  by  his  infatuated 
disregard  of  a  compact  seemed  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion, is  slain  (1  K.  ii.  81-46).  There  is,  however,  no 
needless  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of  David  "  are 
spared,  and  one  of  them  (Nathan  2)  becomes  the  head 
of  a  distinct  family.  (Genealogy  ok  Jksus  Christ  ) 
As  he  punishes  his  father's  enemies,  he  also  shows 
kiudnens  to  thefriends  who  had  been  faithful  to  him. 
Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  apparently  receives  an 
inheritance  near  the  city  of  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  81- 
40;  1  K.  ii.  I).—^.  Foreign  Policy.  (1.)  All  the 
dala  for  a  continuous  history  that  we  liave  are — (a.) 
The  duration  of  the  rclgn,  forty  (Josephus  errone- 
ously makes  it  eighty)  years  (1  K.  xi.  42).  (6.) 
The  commencement  of  the  Temple  in  the  fourth,  its 
completion  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (vi.  1, 
87,88).  (c.)  The  commencement  of  his  own  palace 
in  the  seventh,  its  completion  in  the  twentieth  year 
(vii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  (J.)  The  conquest  of  Ha- 
inath-zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities 
in  the  region  N.  of  Palestine  after  the  twentieth  year 
(viii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty  as  these,  it 
will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in  an  order 
which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate  their  signifi- 
cance.— (2.)  Eg;tpt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign 
fiolicv  of  tlie  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most 
sraelites  a  very  startling  one.  He  made  aflBnity  with 
Pharaoh  7,  king  of  Egypt,  by  marrying  his  daughter 
(1  K.  ili.  I).    Tlte  immediate  results  were  probably 
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favorable  enough.  The  new  queen  brought  with  her 
as  a  dowry  the  frontier-city  of  Gezer,  against  which, 
as  threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  still 
■  possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites,  Fha- 
!  raoh  had  led  his  armies.  She  was  received  with  all 
honor.  A  separate  and  stately  palace  was  built  for 
her,  before  long,  outside  the  city  of  David  (2  Ohr.  viii. 
11).  (3.)  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed 
that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have 
been  a  revolution  in  Egypt.  There  was  at  any  rate 
a  change  of  policy.  (Jeroboam  1.)  There,  we  may 
believe,  by  some  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, was  planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (Rehoboam),  and 
then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and 
dismantled  kingdom  of  the  son  of  Solomon.  (Com- 
merce; Chariot;  Horse.)  {4.)  Ti/re.  The  alliance 
with  the  Phenician  king  rested  on  a  somewhat  diflPer- 
ent  footing.  It  had  been  part  of  David's  policy  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Hiram  1  had  been  "  ever 
a  lover  of  David."  He,  or  his  grandfather,  had 
helped  him  by  supplying  materials  and  workmen  for 
his  palace.  As  soon  as  ho  heard  of  Solomon's  acces- 
sion he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A  corre- 
spondence pas-<ed  between  the  two  kings,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The  opening  of  Joppa 
|,  as  a  port  create  i  a  new  coasting-trade,  and  the  mate- 
K  rials  from  Tyre  (cedar,  &c.)  were  conveyed  to  it  on 
r  floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  ii.  16).  In 
return  for  these  exports,  the  Pnenicians  were  only 
too  glad  to  receive  the  corn  and  oil  of  Solomon's 
territory.  (5.)  The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not 
end  here.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Israel  entered  on 
a  career  as  a  commercial  people.  They  joined  the 
Phenicians  in  their  Mediterranean  voyages  to  the 
coasts  of  Spain.  (Tarshish.)  Solomon's  possession 
of  the  E  Jonite  coast  enabled  him  to  open  to  his  ally 
a  new  world  of  commerce.  The  ports  of  Elath  and 
'  EzioN-GEBER  Were  filled  with  ships  of  Tarshish,  mer- 
chant-ships, manned  chiefly  by  Phenicians,  but  built 
at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  tha  ^Elan- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
lanjs  before  hardly  known  even  byname.  (Algcm- 
TBEES ;  Aloes  ;  Apes  ;  Arabia  ;  Gold  ;  Ivo.iY ;  Linen  ; 
Ophir  ;  Peacocks  ;  Sheba  ;  Ship  ;  Silteh  ;  Spices  ; 
SroxEs,  Preciops  ;  Tadmos,  &c.)  (6.)  According  to 
the  statement  of  Phenician  writers  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus  {Ant  viii.  5,  §3),  the  intercourse  of  the  two  kings 
hai  in  it  also  something  of  tlie  sportiveness  and  free- 
dom of  friands.  They  delighted  to  perplex  each 
other  with  hard  questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to  their 
power  of  answering  them.  The  singular  history  in 
1  K.  ix.  1 1-14,  recording  the  cession  by  Solomon  of 
nxteen  cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction  with  them 
(Cabul),  is  perhaps  connected  with  these  Imperial 
wagers.  (7.)  These  were  the  two  most  important  al- 
liances. The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom  (2  Chr. 
Ix.  26),  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Mesopotamian 
monarchs  were,  at  this  time,  comparatively  feeble. 
Other  neighboring  nations  paid  annual  tribute  in  the 
form  of  gifts  ix.  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittitea  and 
of  Syria  obtained  through  Jerusalem  the  chariots 
and  horses  of  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  29).  (8.)  The  survey  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  Solomon  on  surrounding 
nations  would  be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  pass  over 
the  fame  of  his  glory  and  his  wisdom.  Wherever  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they  cirried  with  them  the 
report,  losing  nothing  in  its  passage,  of  what  their 
crews  had  seen  and  heard.  The  journey  of  the  queen 
of  Shjba,  though  from  its  circumstances  the  most 


conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  She  had  heard 
of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  connected  with  it 
"  the  name  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  x  1).  i^he  came  with 
hard  questions  to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words 
just  quoted  may  throw  light  iipon  their  nature.  She 
represents  a  body  whom  the  dedication-prayer  shows 
to  have  been  numerous,  the  strangers  coming  "  froifa 
a  far  country  "  because  of  the  "  great  name  "  of  Je- 
hovah (1  K.  viii.  41),  many  of  them  princes  them- 
selves or  the  messengers  of  kings  (2  Chr.  ix.  23). 
The  historians  of  Israel  delighted  to  dwell  on  her 
confession  that  tlie  reality  surpassed  the  fame,  "  the 
one-half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told 
me"  (ix.  6).— Vl.  Infernal  History.  (1.)  The  first 
prominent  scene  in  Solomon's  reign,  as  it  bears  on 
the  history  of  Israel,  is  one  which  presents  his  char- 
acter in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were  two  holy 
places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  the  people, 
the  ARK  and  its  provisional  tabernacle  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now  pitched  at 
GiBEON.  It  was  thought  right  that  the  new  king 
should  offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  both.  After  those 
at  Gibeon  there  came  that  vision  of  the  night  which 
has  in  all  ages  borne  its  noble  witness  to  the  hearts 
of  rulers.  Not  for  riches,  or  long  lite,  or  victory 
over  enemies,  would  the  son  of  David,  then  at  least 
true  to  his  high  calling,  feeling  himself  as  "a  little 
child  "  in  comparison  with  the  vastness  of  his  work, 
ofiFer  his  supplications,  but  for  a  "  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,"  that  he  might  judge  the  people. 
The  "  speech  pleased  the  Lord."  There  came  in  an- 
swer the  promise  of  a  wisdom,  like  which  there  had 
been  none  before,  like  which  there  should  be  none 
after  (1  K.  iii.  5-15).  (2.)  The  wisdom  a.sked  for 
was  given  in  large  measure,  and  took  a  varied  range. 
The  wide  world  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
the  lives  and  characters  of  men,  lay  before  him,  and 
he  took  cognizance  of  all.  But  the  highest  wisdom 
was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work,  for  governing 
and  guiding,  and  the  pattsm-iustance — his  judgment 
between  the  two  harlots  (Harlot) — is,  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, thoroughly  Oriental  (IK.  iii.  16-28). 
(3.)  But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in  judg- 
ing only,  but  in  organizing.  Prominent  among  the 
"  princes  "  of  his  kingdom,  i,  e.  officers  of  his  own 
appointment,  were  members  of  the  priestly  order : 
AzARiAH  1  the  son  of  Zadok,  Zadok  1  himself  the 
high-priest,  Benaiah  1  the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  cap- 
tain of  the  host,  Azariah  2  and  Zabcd,  the  sons  of 
Nathan,  one  over  the  officers  who  acted  as  purvey- 
ors to  the  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2-5),  the  other 
in  the  more  confidential  character  of  "  kincc's  friend." 
In  addition  to  these  were  the  two  scribes  (Elihoreph 
and  AniAH  2),  the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's 
reign  (.Jr.HOsnAPiiAT  2),  the  superintendent  of  the 
king's  house,  and  household  expenses  (Is.  xxii.  15), 
including  pi-obably  the  hirem  (Ahishar),  and  Ado- 
NiRAH,  who  presided  "  over  the  tribute."  (King.) 
(4.)  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
The  first  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  The  large  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  accumulated  by  David,  and  imnorted 
from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  would  speak,  to  a  people 
who  had  not  learned  the  lessons  of  a  long  experience, 
of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1  K.  ix,  21-28;  1 
Chr.  xxix.  1-7  ;  Gold;  Silver).  All  the  kings  and 
princLS  of  the  subject  provinces  paid  tribute  in  the 
form  of  gifts,  iu  money  and  in  kind,  "  at  a  fixed  rate 
year  by  year  "  ( 1  K.  x.  25).  Monopolies  of  trade  con- 
tributed to  the  king's  treasury  (x.  28,  29).  The 
king's  domain-lands  were  apparently  let  out,  at  a 
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fixed  annual  rental  (Cant  tuI.  11).  All  the  prov- 
inces of  his  own  kingdom  were  bound  each  in  turn 
to  supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
visions (1  K,  iv.  21-23).  The  total  amount  thus 
brought  into  the  treasury  in  gold,  exclusive  of  M 
payments  in  kind,  amounted  to  666  talents  (x.  14 ; 
Taxes).  (5.)  Hardly  any  financial  system,  however, 
could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's  passion  for  mag- 
nificence. The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it  is  true, 
provided  for  by  David's  savings  and  the  offerings  of 
the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was  building,  yet 
more  when  it  was  finished,  one  structure  followed  on 
another  with  ruinous  rapidity  (vii.  1-12,  ix.  15-19, 
X.  3,  16  ff.,  &c. ;  Baalath;  Beth-horos;  Garden; 
Gezer;  Hazor;  Megipdo  ;  Millo;  Palace;  Pool; 
Tadmor  ;  Throne).  All  the  equipment  of  his  court, 
the  '*  app<irel "  of  his  servant*,  was  on  the  same 
scale.  If  he  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the 
Temple,  he  marched  between  two  lines  of  soldiers, 
each  with  a  burnished  shield  of  gold  (x.  16, 17).  A 
body-guard  attended  him,  "  threescore  valiant  men," 
tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  sons  of  Israel  (Cant. 
iiL  7,  8).  Forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  mide  up 
the  measure  of  his  magnificence  (IK.  iv.  26).  As 
the  treasury  became  empty,  taxes  multiplied  and 
monopolies  became  more  irksome.  The  people  com- 
plained, not  of  the  king's  idolatry,  but  of  their  bur- 
dens, of  his  "grievous  yoke  "  (xii.  4).  Their  hatred 
fell  heaviest  on  Adoniram,  who  was  over  the  tribute. 
(6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  trace  that  other  downfall, 
belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  really,  to 
his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to  the 
lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of  the 
Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the  first. 
Wc  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the  men 
of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long  years, 
the  massive  foundations  of  vast  stones  gradually 
rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah.  Far  from  colossal  in  its  size,  it  was 
conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish  use,  within  and 
without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and  Parvaim.  Through- 
out the  whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingly  city 
was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  workman's  ham- 
mer. (7.)  Even  now  there  were  some  darker  shades 
in  the  picture.  He  reduced  to  bondage  the  "  stran- 
gers "  in  the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanite 
races.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  were 
sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
(1  K.  v.  13;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18;  Proselyte;  Slave; 
Stranger).  Even  the  Israelites,  though  not  reduced 
to  permanent  bondage,  were  summoned  to  take  their 
place  by  rotation  in  the  same  labor  (1  K.  v.  18,  14). 
One  trace  of  the  special  servitude  of  "  these  hewers 
of  stone  "  existed  long  afterward  in  the  existence  of 
a  body  of  men  attached  to  the  Temple,  and  known  as 
"  children  of  Solomon's  Servants."  (8.)  After  seven 
years  and  a  half  the  work  was  completed,  and  the 
day  came  to  which  all  Israelites  looked  back  as  the 
culminating  glory  of  their  nation.  Their  worship 
was  now  established  on  a  scale  as  stately  as  that  of 
other  natiotis.  The  Ark  from  Zion,  the  Tabernacle 
from  Gibeon,  were  both  removed  (2  Chr.  v.  6),  and 
brought  to  the  new  Temple.  The  choirs  of  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  met  in  their  fullest  force, 
arrayed  in  white  linen.  (Levites;  Priest.)  Then 
was  heard  the  noble  hymn,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0 
ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and 
the  king  of  glory  shall  come  in  "  (Ps.  xxiv.  7).  The 
trumpeters  and  singers  were  "  as  one "  hi  their 
mighty  Hallelujah — "  0,  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  Hia  mercy  cndureth  for  ever"  (2  Chr.  v. 


18).  The  Ark  of  the  Cotknant  was  solemnly  placed 
in  its  golden  sanctuary,  and  then  "  the  cloud,"  the 
"  glory  of  the  Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  (v. 
7-14).  Throughout  the  whole  scene,  tlie  person  of 
the  king  is  the  one  central  object,  compared  with 
whom  even  priests  and  prophets  are  for  the  time 
subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless,  from  distinc- 
tively priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the  victims  and 
offering  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even  more  than 
David  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  ark,  in  a  liturgical 
character.  He  blesses  the  congregation.  From  him 
came  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest  utterance  of  the 
creed  of  Israel,  setting  forth  the  distance  and  the 
nearness  of  the  Eternal  God,  One,  Incomprehensible, 
dwelling  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  yet  ruling 
men,  hearing  their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good 
things,  wisdom,  peace,  righteousness  (1  K.  viii. ;  2 
Chr.  vi.).  (9.)  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a 
week  of  festival,  synchronizing  with  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  time  of  the  completed  vintage. 
Representatives  of  all  the  tribes,  elders,  fathers,  cap- 
tains, proselytes,  it  may  be,  from  the  newly  acquired 
territories  in  Northern  Syria  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8) 
— all  were  assembled,  rejoicing  in  the  actual  glory 
and  the  bright  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  king  him- 
self then,  or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative  of  1  K. 
ix.  and  2  Chr.  vii.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  He  must 
be  taught  that  what  he  had  done  was  indeed  right 
and  good,  but  that  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be 
permanent.  Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice. 
There  was  a  danger  near  at  hand.  (10.)  The  dan- 
ger came,  and  in  spite  of  the  warning  the  king  fell. 
Before  long  the  priests  and  prophets  had  to  grieve 
over  the  rival  temples  to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Asiita- 
ROTH,  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous  only,  but  cruel, 
dark,  impure.  This  evil  came  (1  K.  xL  1-8)  as  the 
consequence  of  another.  He  gave  himself  to 
"  strange  women."  He  found  himself  involved  in  a 
fascination  which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods. 
The  starting-point  and  the  goal  are  given  us.  Wo 
are  left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the 
process.  Something  perhaps  in  his  very  "  largeness 
of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the  traditional  knowl- 
edge of  his  age,  ri^ng  to  higherand  wider  thoughts  of 
God,  predisposed  him  to  it.  In  recognizing  what  was 
true  in  other  forms  of  faith,  he  might  lose  his  horror 
at  what  was  false,  his  sense  of  the  preeminence  of 
the  truth  revealed  to  him,  of  the  historical  continuity 
of  the  nation's  religious  life.  He  may  have  hoped, 
by  a  policy  of  toleration,  to  conciliate  neighboring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  traffic.  Prof  Plumptrc 
thinks  also  that  the  wide-spread  belief  of  the  East 
in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  is  not  without  its 
foundation  of  truth.  (Divination;  Magic.)  (11.) 
Disasters  followed  before  long  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  what  w.ns  politically  a  blunder  as  well  as 
religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the  nation  rested 
on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on  its  faith. 
Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous  ritual  which  he 
introduced  may  have  had  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have  looked  on 
the  rival  worship  with  entire  disfavor.  Ahijah  1 
was  sent  to  utter  one  of  those  predictions  which 
work  out  their  own  fulfilment,  pointing  out  Jero- 
boam to  himself  and  to  the  people  as  the  dc.nined 
heir  to  the  larger  half  of  the  kingdom  (1  K.  xi.  28- 
39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  current 
that  was  setting  strong  against  him  from  within  and 
from  without  (Hadad  4;  Jeroboam  1;  Rezon.) 
The  king,  prematurely  old  (he  died  at  not  much 
above  fifty-nine  or  sixty),  must  have  foreseen  the 
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rapid  breaking  up  of  the  great  monarchy  to  which 
he  had  succeeded.  (12  )  As  to  the  inner  changes  of 
mind  and  heart  which  ran  parallel  with  this  history, 
Scripture  is  comparatively  silent.  Something  may 
be  learned  from  tlie  books  that  bear  his  name  (Can- 
ticles; EccLEsiASTES ;  Proverbs,  Book  of),  which 
stand  in  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  as  representing, 
with  profound,  inspired  insight,  the  successive  phases 
of  his  life ;  something  also  from  the  fact  that  so 
little  remains  out  of  so  much,  out  of  the  songs, 
proverbs,  treatises  of  which  the  historian  speaks 
(1  K.  iv.  32,  33).  Extracts  only  are  given  from  the 
8,000  proverbs.  Of  the  thousand  and  five  songs 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  (13.)  The  books  that 
remain,  as  has  been  said,  represent  the  three  stages 
of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before  us 
the  brightness  of  his  youth.  Then  comes  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  the  stage  of  practical,  prudential 
thought.  The  poet  has  become  the  philosopher,  the 
mystic  has  passed  into  the  moralist.  But  the  man 
passed  through  both  stages  without  being  perma- 
nently the  better  for  either.  They  were  to  him  but 
phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known  and  exhausted 
(Eccl.  i.,  ii.).  And  therefore  there  came,  as  in  the 
Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  weariness  which 
sees  written  on  all  things,  "  Vanity  of  vanities." 
Slowly  only  could  he  recover  from  that  "  vexation 
of  spirit,"  and  lay  again,  with  painful  relapses,  the 
foundations  of  a  true  morality.  (14.)  Prof.  Plumptre 
declines  to  enter  into  the  things  within  the  veil,  or 
answer  either  way  the  doubting  question.  Is  there 
any  hope  ?  He  remarks  that  Chrysostom  and  the 
theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  for  the  most 
part,  favorable,  Augustine  and  those  of  the  Latin, 
for  the  most  part,  adverse  to  his  chances  of  salva- 
tion.— VII.  Legends.  (1.)  The  impression  made  by 
Solomon  on  later  generations  is  shown  in  its  best 
form  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction  of  his  name 
for  even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writers.  (Ec- 
CLESiASTES  ?  WisDOM,  BooK  OF.)  But  round  the 
facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a 
whole  world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  refractions,  colored,  and  distorted, 
according  to  the  media  through  which  they  pass,  of 
a  colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Ecclesias- 
tes  we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He  and 
the  Rabbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine 
together  in  Jabneh.  His  paradise  was  filled  with 
costly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from 
India.  Ashmedai  (Asmodecs),  the  king  of  the  de- 
mons, deprived  him  of  his  magic  ring,  and  he  wan- 
dered through  the  cities  of  Israel,  weeping  and  say- 
ing, I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusa- 
lem. He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to  cure 
diseases  and  cast  out  evil  spirits.  His  wisdom 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beasts  and 
birds.  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and  herbs. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Arabian  alpha- 
bets. (2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder 
flight.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious 
Afreets  and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and 
cast  them  into  the  sea.  To  him  belonged  the  magic 
ring  which  revealed  to  him  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future.  Because  he  stayed  his  march  at  the 
hour  of  prayer  instead  of  riding  on  with  his  horse- 
men, God  gave  him  the  winds  as  a  chariot,  and  the 
birds  flew  over  him,  making  a  perpetual  canopy. 
The  demons  in  their  spite  wrote  books  of  magic  in 
his  name,  The  Koran  narrates  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the 
Islam  or  true  religion,  which  Solomon  professed. 
The  Arabs  claim  her  as  belonging  to  Yemen,  the 


Ethiopians  as  coming  from  Meroe.  In  each  form  of 
the  story  a  son  by  Solomon  is  bom  to  her,  called  in 
the  Arab  version  Meilekh,  in  the  Ethiopian  David, 
the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  Etliiopiiin  kings. 
Twelve  thousand  Hebrews  accompanied  her  home, 
and  from  them  were  descended  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia 
and  the  great  Prester  (i.  e.  Presbyter)  John  of  medi- 
aeval travellers.  She  brought  to  Solomon  the  same 
gifts  which  the  Magi  brought  to  Christ.  One  of  her 
hard  questions  was,  to  distinguish  fair  boys  and 
sturdy  girls  dressed  alike,  which  the  king  answered 
by  placing  water  before  them  to  wash,  and  observ- 
ing tliat  the  boys  scrubbed  their  faces  and  the  girls 
stroked  them  softly.  (3.)  The  fame  of  Solomon 
spread  to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed  the  Afe- 
der-Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that  Per- 
sepolis  had  been  built  by  the  Jinns  at  his  command, 
and  pointed  to  the  Taklijt-i-Suleimann  (Solomon's 
throne)  in  proof  Through  their  spells  too  he  made 
his  wonderful  journey,  breakfasting  at  Persepolis, 
dining  at  Bu'albek,  and  supping  at  Jerusalem.  Per- 
sian literature  had  cuntless  lives  of  Solomon,  who 
in  popular  belief  was  confounded  with  the  great 
Persian  hero  Djemschid.  (4.)  The  legends  appeared 
in  their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apocryplia,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Ht/r/ro- 
matileiay  a  Contradidio  Salomonis  condemned  by 
Gelasius,  IncarUatioxes,  Clavicu/a,  &c.  One  pseudon- 
ymous work  has  a  somewhat  higher  character,  (Jie 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  altogether  without  merit,  a  med- 
ley from  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise  of- 
fensive, and  sometimes  attached,  as  in  the  Alexan- 
drine LXX.,  to  the  sacred  volume. — VIII.  Neto  Tes- 
tament. The  teaching  of  the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to 
the  materials  for  a  life  of  Solomon,  but  it  enables 
us  to  take  the  truest  measure  of  it.  The  teaching 
of  the  Son  of  Man  passes  si-ntence  on  all  that  kingly 
pomp :  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  (Mat.  vi.  29).  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  one  "greater  than  Solomon  "  (xii.  42). 
It  was  reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David, 
to  fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered 
round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
Solomon  :=  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  true  Jedidiah 
=  the  well-beloved  of  the  Father. 

Sol'o-mon's  Poreli.    Porch  ;  Temple. 

Soi'o-mon's  Ser'Tsmts,  Chil'drea  of  (Ezr.  ii.  56,  58; 
Neh.  vii.  57,  60).  These  appear  in  the  lists  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy 
almost  the  lowest  places  in  those  lists,  and  their 
position  indicates  some  connection  with  the  serNices 
of  the  Temple.  (1.)  The  name,  as  well  as  the  or- 
der, implies  inferiority  even  to  the  Nethimm.  (2.) 
The  starting-point  of  their  historv  is  probably  in  1 
K.  v.  13,  14,  ix.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Ca- 
naanites,  living  till  then  with  a  certain  measure  of 
freedom,  were  reduced  by  Solomon  to  bondage,  and 
compelled  to  labor  in  the  king's  stone-quarrie.^,  and 
in  building  his  palaces  and  cities.  To  some  extent, 
indeed,  the  change  had  been  effected  under  David, 
but  it  appears  then  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Temple,  and  the  servitude  under  Solomon  was 
harder  and  more  extended  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2).  (3.)  1 
Chr.  xxii.  2  throws  some  light  on  their  special  ofiice. 
The  Nethinim  were  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this  was  enough  for  the 
services  of  the  Tabernacle.  For  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labor 
was  required,  and  the  new  bondmen  were  set  to 
hewing  and  squaring  stones  (1  K.  v.  17,  18).  Their 
descendants  appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  order, 
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inheriting  probably  the  same  functions  and  the  same 
skill.     Prosel\te  ;  Servant  ;  Slavie. 

Soro-men's  Song.    Canticles. 

Solo-moii,  Wisdom  of.    Wisdom,  Book  of. 

Son  (Heb.  usually  hen  ;  Gr.  hnlos,  &c.)  denotes 
literally  one's  male  child  (Geii.  xvii.  16,  19  ;  Mat.  i. 
21,  23,  25,  &c.),  or  more  loosely,  a  grandson  (Gen. 
xxix.  5;  Ezr.  v.  1,  &c.)  or  more  remote  descendant 
(viii.  15  ;  Mat.  i.  1,  20  ;  Lk.  xix.  9,  &c.),  also  a  foster- 
child  (Ex.  ii.  10;  Heb.  xi.  24,  &c.) ;  hence  figura- 
tively a  vassal  or  subject  (2  K.  xvi.  7,  &c.),  a  pupil 
or  disciple  (I  K.  xx.  35;  Heb.  ii.  10,  &c.),  one 
closely  connected  in  origin,  destiny,  &c.,  with  a 
particular  time  or  place  or  thing,  as  the  "  son  of  a 
year,"  i.  e.  a  year  old  (Lev.  xii.  6  margin,  &c.),  "son 
of  death,"  i.  e.  one  devoted  to  death  (1  Siim.  xx,  31 
margin,  ic),  &c.  The  word  bar  (Chal.  and  poetic 
Heb.  =  sou)  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  in  composition, 
as  Bar-timeus.  Chilo  ;  Prophet  ;  Son  of  God  ; 
Son  of  Man,  &c. 

Son  of  God  (Son  ;  God).  This  title  is  applied  in 
the  Scriptures — I.  To  created  beings  who  derive 
their  origin  directly  from  God,  or  stand  as  His  rep- 
reseulatives  in  rank  and  authority,  or  occupy  a 
peculiarly  intimate  relation  to  Him.  It  is  thus  ap- 
plied sometimes  in  the  singular,  but  mostly  in  the 
plural — n.  To  angels  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  7; 
probably  Dan.  iii.  25,  compare  28  and  see  below). 
b.  To  Adam  in  a  genealogy  (Lk.  iii.  38 ;  compare 
Acts  xvii.  28).  c.  To  kings  and  rulers  (2  Sam.  vii. 
14;  1  Chr.  xx\iii.  6;  compare  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6).  d.  To 
the  worshippers  or  chosen  people  of  God  (Gen.  vi.  2, 
4  [probably  ;  see  Giants]  ;  Ex.  iv.  22,  23  ;  Deut.  xiv. 
1  [A.V.  "  chilJren,"  literally  so««]  ;  Ls.  xlv.  11  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  20;  Hos.  i.  10,  xi.  1,  &c.),  reproved  as  "back- 
sliding children  "  (Jer.  iii.  14,  22  [literally  sousY), 
&c. ;  especially  in  the  X.  T.  to  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Jn.  i.  12;  Rom.  viii.  14,  19;  Phil.  ii. 
15  ;  1  Jn.  iii.  1,  2  ;  compare  2  Cor.  vi.  18,  &c.).  In 
D<:n.  iii.  25  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  the  phrase  a  son 
of  God  or  a  son  of  the  gods  (A.  V.  "  the  son  of 
God "),  supposed  by  some  (Rashi,  Saadiah,  Fair- 
bairn,  Barnes,  &c.)  to  mean  one  of  the  angels,  by 
others  ^Gcsenius,  Stuart,  &c.)  a  descendant  of  the 
gods  or  supernatural  being,  by  others  (Tertullian, 
Augustine,  Gill,  &c.)  the  Me.ssiah  or  Lord  Jesis 
Christ  (see  IL). — II.  Preeminently  to  Him  who 
"  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  "  and  "  was  God  " 
— who  "  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  .  .  .  full 
of  grace  and  truth  " — who  "  hath  declared  "  God — 
"  the  onlv-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father;"  =  "the  Word"  (Jn.  i.  1,  2,  14,  18; 
compare  Ps.  ii.  7).  The  title  "  the  Son  of  God  "  is 
applied  to  the  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  the  X.  T.  more 
than  forty  times  (Mat.  iv.  3,  6,  viii.  29,  xiv.  33,  &c.), 
once  to  Adam  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  the  Greek, 
"  Kon  of"  being  supplied  bv  the  translators  (Lk.  iii. 
38;  l.b,  above).  The  title  "the  Son  of  God"  is 
applied  to  Christ  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  says 
Dorner,  "  in  three  senses :  in  a  physical  sense,  to 
designate  His  natur^;  in  a  moral  sense,  to  declare 
His  perfection  ;  and  in  an  odicial  sense  (in  which 
both  the  others  are  comprised),  to  show  His  work, 
as  MF.S8IAH.  He  calls  Himself  also  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
and  this  expression  is  without  force,  unless  we  con- 
sider Him  as  employing  it  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
sciousness He  had  of  a  higher  nature ;  while  it  also 
refers  to  His  peculiar  and  special  relation  to  the 
race — He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  not  of  a  man.  As 
both  Son  of  God  and  of  Man,  He  is  called  '  Son '  in 
an  eminent  sense;  the  only  Son  of  (lod,  so  that 
even  when  His  disciples  were  present,  He  could  say 


My  Father,  and  not  our  Father.  He  forgives  sins : 
in  the  form  of  baptism  He  puts  His  name  with  that 
of  the  Father ;  He  has  power  to  send  the  Uolv 
Spirit ;  He  alone  knows  the  Father,  all  other  men 
know  the  Father  through  Him  ;  all  power  is  given 
to  Him ;  in  all  space  and  time  He  is  present ;  His 
coming  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  world  ;  He  is  the 
Judge  of  the  world  ;  for  all  eternity  the  Son  of  God 
and  Man  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Christian's  bless- 
edness. Such  is  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.  The  boldest  passages  of  John  have 
their  entire  parallel  in  the  other  evangeli-sts ;  and 
some  of  their  strongest  passHgos  liave  no  parallel 
in  John  (Mat.  ix.  2-6,  xxviii.  18-20)."  Dorner 
finds  in  Jan  es,  Peter,  and  Jude,  the  same  type  of 
the  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  as  in 
the  first  three  evangelists.  Another  type  or  mode 
of  announcing  this  doctrine,  though  embracing  the 
same  grand  fundamental  position,  Dorner  finds  in 
the  writings  of  Paul  and  John,  who,  "  both  in  their 
earlier  and  later  writings  ascribe  divinity  to  the 
Son  not  merely  in  a  moral  but  in  iin  essential  sense, 
and  view  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  F:ithcr  not 
only  as  '  economic,'  but  also  as  ontological  or  meta- 
physical ;  so  that  Christ  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  constitutes  a  sacred  triad  (or  trinity). 
The  real  humanity  of  Christ  is  no  less  clearly  pre- 
sented in  their  epistles.  The  new  idea  of  the  God- 
man  is  tlms  fully  recognized  by  them,  and  their 
writings  give  it  to  us  in  its  highest  tj-pe"  (Domer's 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  translated  by  Profc 
H.  B.  Smith,  in  B.  S.  vi.  177-8).  "If  the  only-be- 
gotten and  well-beloved  Sou  of  God,  who  alwaj-8 
was  and  is  to  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  the 
nearness  and  dearness  of  an  eternal  fellowship  and 
an  eternal  sonship  ;  who  is  the  manifestation,  the 
expiession,  the  perfect  image,  of  God,  such  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  glory  and  express  image  of  His  person, 
that  whoever  has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Father 
also ;  who  is  the  agent  and  representative  of  God 
in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  universe,  in  the  redemption  of  the  Church 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  and  the  govern- 
ment of  both,  in  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  final  judgment  of  men  and  angels,  in 
all  Divine  attributes  and  act.*,  so  that  He  is  mani- 
festly tiie  acting  Deity  of  the  universe — if  He  is  not 
God,  there  is  no  actual  or  possible  evidence  that 
there  is  any  God  "  (Prof  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  in  B.  & 
xxii.  639).  —  Canon  Wordsworth,  with  Basnage, 
Fairbairn,  Ayre,  &c.,  concludes  "  that  although  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  age  might  have  inferred,  and 
ought  to  have  inferred  from  their  own  Scriptures 
(Ps.  ii.  7,  xlv.  6,  7  [compare  Heb.  i.  5,  8,  v.  6] ;  Is, 
vii.  14,  ix.  6;  Mic.  v.  2;  Zech.  xi.  13;  Mf-ssiah; 
Prophet),  that  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a 
Divine  Person,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and  although  some  among  them, 
who  were  more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  entertained 
that  opinion,  yet  it  was  not  the  popular  and  gen- 
erally received  notion  among  the  Jews  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  other  than  a  man,  born  of  human 
parents,  and  not  a  Divine  being,  and  Son  of  God. 
.  .  .  The  reason  of  His  condemnation  by  the  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim,  and  of  His  delivery  to  Pilate  for 
crucifixion,  was  not  that  He  claimed  to  be  the  Mes- 
sia'.i  or  Christ,  but  that  He  asserted  Himself  to  be 
much  more  than  that :  in  a  word,  because  He  claimed 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  God"  (Jn.  v.  17, 
18,  viii.  58,  69,  x.  30-33,  xix.  7;  Mat.  xxvi.  68 
ff. ;  Lk.  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1  ;  compare  Mat  xvi 
16,  17,  &c.).     Savioli- 
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Son  of  Man  (Son  ;  Mas)  =  cluld  of  humanity, 
i.  c.  one  of  the  human  race,  a  human  being  in  origin 
and  characteristics  (Num.  xxiii.  19;  Job  xxv.  6; 
Ps.  viii.  4,  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3,  &c.).  God  addresses 
the  prophet  Ezeliiel  by  this  title  to  remind  him,  so 
highly  honored  with  visions  and  revelations  of  God, 
of  his  weakness  and  mortality,  and  lead  him  to  give 
glory  to  God  and  execute  with  meekness  and  alac- 
rity the  duties  of  his  prophetic  olliee  and  mission 
from  God  to  his  feUow-ineu.  Dan.  vii.  13  (compare 
X.  10)  designates  the  Messiah  as  like  a  son  of  man, 
L  e.  like  a  human  being  (Chal.  bar  endnh  [Man  2j, 
A.  V.  "  like  the  Son  of  Man  ").  So  in  Rev,  i.  13, 
xiv.  14,  the  Greek  is  like  a  son  of  man  (Gr.  huioi 
anthropou,  A.  V.  "  like  the  Son  of  Man  ").  But  in 
the  Gospels  the  phrase  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  found 
more  than  eighty  timos  as  used  by  our  Lord  Jksus 
Christ  to  designate  Himsslf  (Mat.  viii.  20,  ix.  6,  x. 
23,  &c.),  once  in  Jn.  xii.  34  as  an  inquiry  of  the 
people  concerning  Him  who  applied  this  title  to 
Himself.  It  is  once  also  used  of  Him  (apparently 
as  seen  standing  in  human  form  and  with  human 
sympathies  at  the  right  hand  of  God)  by  Stephen  in 
his  dying  speech  (Acts  vii.  56).  Prof.  \V.  S.  Tyler, 
D.  D.  (in  B.  S.  xxii.  51  IF.),  thus  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  which  may  be  called  the 
favorite  name  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind :  1.  It 
implies  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  a  real  and  proper 
man,  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  and  characteris- 
tics of  our  common  humanity — a  man  by  birth  and 
a  man  by  nature.  2.  He  was  not  merely  a  man,  but 
the  Man — the  only  3/an  in  the  fullest  and  highest 
sense,  as  He  was  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense 
the  only  Son  of  Man,  that  has  ever  lived  in  our 
world.  He  had  no  individual  idiosyncrasies — none 
of  the  prejudices  of  His  class  or  region.  3.  He  was 
the  model  man — morally  perfect,  sinless — exhibit- 
ing the  human  virtues  without  imperfection  or  alloy 
— a  perfect  pattern  of  what  man  should  be  in  his 
relations  to  his  fellow-man  and  to  God.  4.  He  was 
the  representative  man — ofBcially,  as  well  as  per- 
sonally, the  representative  of  the  race.  He  was  born 
— ^lived — suffered — died — for  the  race.  In  Christ, 
human  history  begins  a  new  epoch,  the  human  race 
a  new  life.  He  is  the  second  Adam,  in  whom  hu- 
manity is  again  embodied,  represented,  and,  as  it 
were,  created  anew.  5.  He  was  the  friend  of  man. 
He  was  not  only  a  philanthropist ;  He  was  (/>^  phi- 
lanthropist— the  man  of  love  to  all  mankind,  the 
pattern  and  embodiment  of  philanthropy.  "  Philan- 
thropy "  has  had  another  meaning  since  He  came 
into  the  world  to  teach  and  to  exemplify  it.  His  mis- 
sion embraced  the  worl  J.  His  religion,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  liistorv,  was  a  religion  for  all 
mankind,  and  a  religion  of  love  to  all.  He  was 
emphatically  the  friend  and  companion  of  sinners. 
"  He  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with 
HLn."  His  was  philanthropy  that  deserved  the 
name — wide  as  the  world,  universal  as  the  race, 
diversified  as  its  wants  and  woes,  enduring  as  its  ex- 
istence. Yet  "  Son  of  Man  "  was  not  His  original 
title.  "Sax  of  God"  was  His  rank  and  title  in 
hwiven,  where  all  the  angels  of  God  worshipped 
Him  as  very  God  ;  and  it  was  love  for  mankind  that 
brought  Him  into  our  world  in  human  nature — born 
of  a  woman,  a  babe  in  Bethlehem,  a  member  of  the 
great  human  family,  the  Son  of  Man  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men — "  that  He  by  the  grace  of  God  should 
taste  death  for  every  man."  As  Son  of  Man,  too,- 
He  shall  judge  the  world  (Mat.  xxv.  31 ).  Saviocr  ; 
8oN,  &c. 


*S«ns.    Hymn;  Music;  Psalu. 

*  Song  of  SolVmon,  the.    Canyicles. 

*  Song  of  Songs,  the.    Canticles. 

*  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Chil  droo,  the.  Daniel, 
Apockvphal  Additions  to. 

Sooth  Sij-er.     Divination. 

*Sop.     Meals,  p.  621 ;  Passover,  II.  3,  <•. 

Sop'a«ter  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  probably  contracted  fronj 
Sosipater),  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  (so  Mr.  Wright, 
with  the  Vulgate  and  oldest  Greek  MSS.)  of  Berea; 
one  of  St.  Paul's  companions  on  his  return  from 
Greece  into  Asia,  in  his  third  missionary  journey 

(Acts  XX.  4).       SOSIPATEI!. 

Soph'e-retb  (Heb.  scribe,  Ges,),  ancestor  of  certain 
"  children  of  Solomon's  servants "  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  IL  65;  Neb. 
vii.  57). 

Soph-o-al'as  (L.  fr.  Heb.)  =  Zepuasiah  (2  Esd. 
i.  40). 

Sor'cer-er.    Divination  ;  Magic. 

So'rek  (Heb.  a  vine,  Ges.),  the  Val'Iey  of  (Valley 
3) ;  a  wady  in  which  lay  the  residence  of  Deulah 
(Judg.  xvi.  4  only) ;  apparently  a  Philistine  place, 
and  possibly  nearer  to  Gaza  than  to  any  other  of 
the  chief  Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was 
taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilah's  house.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  state  that  a  village  named  Capharsorech 
was  shown  in  their  day  "  on  the  north  of  Elcuthe- 
ntpolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or  Saraa),  i.  e.  Zo- 
RAH,  the  native  place  of  Samson."  Van  de  Velde 
identifies  the  Valley  of  Sorek  with  Wady  Simsin, 
which  runs  from  the  neighborhood  of  Eleutheropo- 
lis  into  the  sea  at  Ascalon ;  Porter  (in  Kitto)  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  IVady  es-Surdr,  which  runs 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Zorah  and  Bethshemesh 
past  Jabneel  or  Jamnia  to  the  sea. 

So-Slp'a-ter  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  saving  [or  presei-ving'\ 
a  father).  I.  A  general  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  who 
with  Dositheus  defeated  Tiraotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner,  about  b.  c.  164  (2  Mc.  xiL  19-24). — 2, 
KinsmdU  or  fellow-tribesmau  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi. 
21);  probably  =  Sopater. 

Sos'tlie-nes  [-neez]  (Gr.  saving  [or  preserving'] 
strength),  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who  was*  seized  and 
beaten  m  the  presence  of  Gallio  (Acts  xviii.  12- 
17).  Some  have  thouglit  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen,  because  he 
was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul.  A  better 
view  is  (so  Prof.  Hackett,  the  original  author  of 
this  article,  with  most  critics)  that  Sosthenes  was 
one  of  the  bigoted  Jews ;  and  that  "  the  crowd  " 
were  Greeks  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  indiflFer- 
ence  of  Gallio,  and  ever  ready  to  show  their  con- 
tempt of  the  Jews,  turned  their  indignation  against 
Sosthenos.  In  this  case  he  must  have  been  the  suc- 
cessor of  Crispcs,  or  (as  Biscoe  conjectures)  may 
have  belonged  to  some  otiier  synagogue  at  Corinth 
(xviii.  8).  Chrysostom's  notion,  that  Crispus  =  Sos- 
thenes, is  arbitrary  and  unsupported. — Paul  wrote 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  jointly  Ln  his 
own  name  and  that  of  a  Sosthenes  whom  he  terms 
"  the  brother  "  ( 1  Cor.  i.  1 ).  Some  have  held  that  he 
=  the  Sosthenes  of  Acts  xviii.  If  so,  he  must  have 
been  converted  at  a  later  period,  and  have  been  at 
Ephesus  and  not  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  name  was  common,  and  but  little 
stress  can  be  laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says 
that  this  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  a  later  tradition  adds  that  he  became  bishop 
of  the  Church  at  Colophon  in  Ionia. 

Sos'tra-tas  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  saving  an  army),  a  com- 
mander of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jerc- 
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SAixu  in  the  reign  of  Antiocbas  Epiphanes  (about 
B.  c.  172  :  2  Mc.  iv.  27,  29). 

So'Ul,  or  So'ta-I  (Heb.  one  who  turnt  auside,  Ges.), 
ancestor  of  a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Solo- 
mon's servauts  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

•Soil  [sole],  tlie  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb. 
uSdibdh  (Job  XXX.  15  only,  marg.  "principal  one"); 
=  nohilUy,  figuratively  elevated  and  happy  slate,  ex 
cellency,  Ges.  :  honor,  reputation,  Fii. — 2.  Heb. 
nephesh  more  than  500  times  (Gen.  ii.  7,  xii.  5,  13, 
&c.,  &c.).  The  meanings  of  nejAesh  are  thus  classi- 
fied by  Gesenius : — (1.)  breath  (so  A.  V.,  Job  xli. 
13);  (2.)  the  vital  ^rit,  through  which  the  body 
lives,  i.  e.  the  principle  of  life  manifested  in  the 
breath,  hence  life,  vital  principle,  animal  spirit 
(translated  "  soul "  in  Gen.  xxsv.  18  and  1  K.  xviL 
21,  22,  &c.;  "life"  in  Ex.  iv.  19,  xxL  23,  &c. ; 
"  ghost  "  in  Job  xi.  20  and  Jer.  xv.  9) ;  to  which  is 
ascribed  whatever  has  respect  to  the  sustenauce  of 
life  by  food  and  drink,  and  the  contrary  (A.  V.  usu- 
ally "  soul,"  e.  g.  Num.  xxL  5  ;  Prov.  vL  30 ;  Is.  Iv. 
2,  3,  &c.):  (3.)  the  rational  soul,  mind,  as  the  seat 
of  the  feelings,  afifcCtions,  emotions  of  various  kinds 
(Dcut.  iv.  29,  XXX.  2,  6,  10,  &c.  ;  "  will  "  in  Ps. 
xxvii.  12,  &c. ;  "pleasure"  in  Ps.  cv.  22;  "lust" 
in  Ex.  XV.  9  ;  "  mind  "  in  Ez.  xxxvi.  5,  &c. ;  "  heart " 
in  Ex.  xxiii.  9  and  Prov.  xxviii.  25,  &c.) :  (4.)  con- 
cretely living  thing,  animal  (translated  •'  soul "  in 
Gen.  ii.  7  and  Josh.  x.  28  flf.,  xi.  11,  &;c. ;  "crea- 
ture" in  Gen.  i.  21,  24,  ii.  19,  &c. ;  "person"  in 
Ex.  xvi.  16  and  Deut.  x.  22,  &c.),  used  for  a  corpse 
or  body  from  which  life  has  departed  ("body  "in 
Num.  vL  6,  &c. ;  "dead  bodv "  in  ix.  6,  7,  10; 
"dead  "  in  v.  2,  vi.  11,  &c.) :  (5.)  with  mv,  thy,  &c., 
for  self  (Ps.  cxxxi.  2  ;  Estli.  iv.  13 ;  Jer.  'li.  14,  &c. ; 
often  translated  "  soul  "  in  tliis  sense). — 3.  Heb. 
neshamah  once  (Is.  Ivii.  16),  usually  and  literally 
translated  "breath,"  also  "blast"  (2  Sam.  ii.  16; 

Job    iv.    9,    &C.),    "  SPIRIT,"    "  INSPIRATION,"    &C. 4. 

Gr.  fauchd  (Mat.  x.  28  twice,  xi.  29,  &c.).  The 
meanings  of  psuche  are  classified  by  Dr.  Robinson 
{N.  T.  Lex.)  in  close  correspondence  to  those  of  No. 
2,  above,  for  which  it  is  used  in  the  LXX. :  Prima- 
rily Oic  breath  (in  LXX.) ;  usually  and  in  N.  T.  the 
vital  breath,  life :  (1  )  properly  the  soul  as  the  vital 
principle,  i.  e.  the  animal  soul,  the  vital  principle, 
/t/e  (translated  "soul"  in  Lk.  xii.  20  and  1  Th.  ii. 
R,  &c  ;  but  usually  in  this  sense  "life,"  as  in  Mat. 
ii.  20,  vi.  25  twice,  x.  39  twice,  &e.):  (2.)  specially 
ilu  soul  as  the  sentient  principle ;  (a.)  as  the  seat 
of  the  senses,  desires,  affections,  appetites,  passions, 
i.  e.  the  lower  and  animal  nature  common  to  man 
with  the  beasts  (translated  "soul"  in  1  Th.  v.  23 
and  Heb.  iv.  12,  &c. ;  "mind"  in  Acts  xiv.  2  and 
Heb.  xii.  3,  &c. ;  "  heart "  in  Eph.  vi.  6,  the  same 
Greek  phrase  here  translated  "  from  the  heart "  be- 
ing rendered  "heartily"  in  Col.  iii.  23),  under  which 
sense  is  included  the  use  of  "  my  soul "  and  "  thy 
soul"  for  the  person  himself  (Mat.  xii.  18;  Rev. 
xviii.  14,  kc);  and  (b.)  in  a  general  sense  the  soul 
of  man,  his  spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  with  all 
its  higher  and  lower  powers,  its  rational  and  animal 
faculties  (Mat.  x.  28  twice ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  Heb.  vi. 
19,  &c.):  (3.)  concretely  a  gyuf,  a  living  thing,  ani- 
mal, used  (a.)  in  a  general  sense  for  any  living  crea- 
ture (translated  "soul"  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45  and  Rev. 
xvi.  3),  but  (b.)  oftener  of  man,  a  soul,  a  living  per- 
son (Acts  ii.  43,  iii.  23 ;  Rom.  ii.  9,  xiii.  1,  kc),  and 
(c.)  specifically  for  a  n^fmanl,  a  alave  in  Rev.  xviii, 
13,  A.  V.  "souls,"  perhaps  more  emphatic  than  the 
preceding  scimata  (=  bodiet),  translated  "slaves" 


i compare  Ez.  xxviu  13  ;  Slave).  Atoseme.\t; 
)eath  ;  Eternal  ;  Eternity  ;  Heaven  ;  Immortal- 
ity ;  Life  ;  Man  ;  Resurrection  ;  Salvation  ;  Sa- 
viour ;  Sin  ;  Spirit,  &c. 

*  Sootli  (Heb.  ddroni  [  =  bright,  sunny  region, 
Ges.],  negeb  [  =  dry,  parched  quarter,  Fii.,  Ges.], 
teymdn  [=  what  is  on  the  right  hand,  Ges.],  &c. ; 
Gr.  notos  \^=  the  smith  wind,  strictly  the  souihieest 
wind,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.],  nusembria  [  =  mid-day, 
noon,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.]  in  Acts  viiL  26),  that  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens  or  earth  which  was  on  the  right 
hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east  (Gen.  xii.  9 ;  1 
Sam.  xxiil  19;  Job  ix.  9;  EccL  i.  6;  Mat.  xii.  42; 
Acts  viii.  26,  &c.).  "The  South"  or  "the  South 
Country  "  (Heb.  negeb)  is  often  used  for  the  soutli- 
ern  part  of  Judah,  or  the  land  from  southern  Canaan 
to  Arabia  Petraja  and  Egypt  (Gen.  xx.  1,  xxiv.  62 ; 
Num.  xiii.  29 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  44,  &c.) ;  sometimes  for 
^gypt  (Dan.  xi.  5—40 ;  Is.  xxx.  6  [so  Gesenius, 
&c.]) ;  in  one  prophecy  (uttered  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans)  for  the  land  of  Israel  and  especially 
Jerusalem  (Ez.  xx.  46,  47).  "  The  queen  of  the 
south  "  (Mat.  xii.  42  ;  Lk.  xi.  31)  =  the  queen  of 
Sheba  in  Arabia  (1  K.  x. ;  2  Chr.  ix.).  Judah  1 
(L);  Wi.ND. 

Sooth  Ba'moth  (=  south  heights;  Ramoth),  one 
of  the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  band 
during  the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
27) ;  =  Ramath  of  the  South  and  Baalath-beer. 

Sow.     Swine. 

Sower,  Sow  ing.  The  operation  of  sowing  with 
the  hand  needs  little  description.  The  Egyptian 
pait.tir.gs  furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  (Agriculture.)  The  sower 
held  the  vessel  or  basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his 
left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed 
broadcast.  The  "  drawing  out "  of  the  seed,  L  e. 
(so  Gesenius)  the  scattering  it  regularly  along  the 
furrows,  is  noticed  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6  (A.  V.  *'  pre- 
cious") and  Am.  ix.  13  margin.  The  sowing  season 
commenced  in  October  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
February,  wheat  being  put  in  before,  and  barley  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  January.     Palestine,  Climate. 

Spain  (fr.  Gr.  iipania  ;  L.  Hispania  ;  derived  from 
Heb.  or  Phenician  shdphun  =  land  of  rabbits,  Bocb. ; 
see  Coney  ;  or  from  the  Basque  Ezjjana,  descriptive 
of  its  position  on  the  edge  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, W.  von  Humboldt),  a  well-known  country  in 
the  southwest  of  Europe.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  Iberians, 
the  country  itself  being  called  Iberia.  From  the 
mixture  of  the  Iberians  and  of  the  Celts,  who  had 
invaded  the  country,  came  the  Ccltiberians.  About 
B.  c.  1000  the  Phenicians  came  to  Spain  and  founded 
Tartessus  (Tarshish),  Gades  (now  Cadiz),  &c.  After 
them  came  the  Greeks,  and  founded  Saguntum,  &c. 
After  the  first  Punic  war  (Rome)  the  Carthaginians 
established  themselves  in  Spain,  founding  New  Car- 
thage (now  Carthagena),  kc,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  Romans  b.  c.  206,  who,  however,  did  not  com- 
plete their  conquest  of  the  peninsula  (including  the 
modern  Portugal)  till  b.  c.  19.  The  country  became 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Roman  civilization  and 
literature.  The  Christianization  of  the  country, 
early  begun,  was  considered  complete  in  Constan- 
tine's  time.  The  dissolution  of  the  Romas  Empire 
called  into  Spain  several  German  tribes,  the  Suevi, 
the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals.  The  Romans  invited 
to  their  aid  the  Visigoths,  who  in  a.  d.  471  put  an 
end  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  in  686,  having  just 
subdued  the  whole  country,  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.     In  711-716  the  Arabs  (Arabia)  or 
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Moors  conquered  all  but  some  mountain-districts  in 
the  nortiiweat  where  a  Gothic  kingdom  was  main- 
tained, called  at  first  the  kingdom  of  Oviedo,  after- 
ward (grown  more  extensive)  the  kingdom  of  Astu- 
rias,  and  (still  later)  of  Leon.  Other  kingdoms, 
Castile,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Galicia,  Portu- 
gal, &c.,  also  arose  at  different  times.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile  united  the  whole 
of  Christian  Spun  into  one  kingdom.  The  Moors 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  their 
last  possession  in  Spain,  in  1491-2.  The  Jews  were 
also  expelled  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  about  the 
same  time.  (Thessalo.vica.)  In  1492,  under  Spanish 
patronage,  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica, after  which  Spain  became  one  of  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe.  (For  further  details,  see  New 
American  Cudopmila,  article  Spain.) — The  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  the  position  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon.  (Tar- 
SHiSH.)  The  fame  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Spain  is 
mentioned  in  1  Mc.  viii.  3.  The  intention  of  St. 
Paul  to  visit  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28)  implies  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  community  in  that 
country,  and  this  by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  res- 
ident there. 

*  Spaa  (Heb.  zereth).  Weights  and  Measures, 
11,1. 

Spiir'row  (Heb.  tsippor ;  Gr.  utrouthion).  This 
Hebrew  word  occurs  forty  times  in  the  0.  T.  In 
all  passages  except  two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  in- 
differently "  BIRD  "  or  "  fowl."  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3 
(Heb.  4),  and  Ps.  cii.  7  (Heb.  8),  also  in  Lev.  xiv.  4 
margin,  the  A.  V.  renders  it  "  sparrow."  The  Greek 
equivalent  slroidhion  (Mat.  x.  29,  31  ;  Lk.  xii.  6,  7) 
is  rendered  uniformly  "  sparrows "  in  A.  V.  and 
pasxeren  (L.  =r  sparrows)  in  the  Vulgate.  The  Heb. 
tsippor^  from  a  root  signifying  to  chirp  or  twitter, 
appears  to  be  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  call- 
note  of  any  passerine  bird  In  few  parts  of  the 
world  are  the  species  of  passerine  birds  more  nu- 
merous or  more  abundant  than  in  Palestine.  A 
very  cursory  survey  his  supplied  a  list  of  above 
100  different  species  of  this  order.  Although  the 
common  sparrow  of  England  [Passer  domesticus,  or 
Fringilla  domeslica,  Linn.')  does  not  occur  in  the 
Holy  Land,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two 
very  closely  allied  Southern  species  [Passei'  safici- 
rola,  Vieill.,  and  Passer  cualpina,  Tem.).  The  Eng- 
lish tree-sparrow  (Passer  montauus,  Linn.)  is  also 
very  common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  on 
Mount  Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact 
species  referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3  (so  Mr.  Tristram, 
original  author  of  this  article).  Its  habits  in  the 
East  are  like  those  of  the  common  house-sparrow 
of  England.  Most  of  the  commoner  small  birds  of 
England  are  found  in  Palestine.  The  starling,  chaf- 
finch, greenfinch,  linnet,  goldfinch,  corn-bunting, 
pipits,  English  blackbird,  song-thrush,  and  the  vari- 
ous species  of  wagtail  abound.  The  wood-lark 
{Alaula  arborea,  Linn.),  crested  lark  [Galerida  cris- 
tala,  Boie.),  Calandra  lark  [Melanocorypha  calandra, 
Bp.),  short-toed  lark  [Calandrella  brachydactyla, 
Kaup.),  Isabel  lark  (Alauda  Deserti,  Licht.),  and 
various  other  desert-species,  which  are  snared  in 
great  numbers  for  the  markets,  are  far  more  nu- 

^  The  chipping-bird  {Zonotrichia  [or  SpizeUa']  socialis) 
la  a  well-known  American  example  of  tlie  sparrows,  some- 
what smaller  than  the  common  sparrow  of  England,  but 
resembling  it  in  familiarity,  social  disposition,  &c.  The 
sparrows  reed  on  Insects,  grain.  &c. 
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merous  on  the  southern  plains  than  the  sky-lark  in 
England.  In  the  olive-yards,  and  among  the  brush- 
wood of  the  hills  are  found  the  Ortolan  bunting 
(Einberiza  hortulana,  Liini.),  and  especially  Cretzsch- 
maer's  bunting  {Emberiza  cfesia,  (Jretz.).  As  most 
of  the  English  warblers  (Sylviadce)  are  summer  mi- 
grants, and  have  a  wide  eastern  range,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  occur  in  Syria ;  and  ac- 
cordingly upward  of  twenty  of  those  on  the  British 
list  have  been  noted  there,  including  the  robin,  red- 
start, whitethroat,  blackcap,  nightingale,  willow- 
wren,  Dartford  warbler,  whinchat,  and  stonechat. 
Besides  these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain  fourteen 
more  southern  species,  including  the  little  fantail 
(Cisticola  schvenicola,  Bp.),  the  orphean  [Ctirruca 
orphcea,  Boie.),  and  the  Sardinian  warbler  (Sylvia 
melanocephala,  Lath.).  The  chats  (Saxicolm),  rep- 
resented in  Britain  by  the  wheatear,  whinchat, 
and  stonechat,  are  very  numerous  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country.  At  least  nine  species  have 
been  observed,  their  favorite  resort  being  the  hill- 
country  of  Judea.  Yet  they  are  not  recognized 
among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants  by  any  name  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  larks.  The  rock-spar- 
row (Petronia  stulfu,  Strickl.)  is  a  common  bird 
in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine,  eschewing 
woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone.  From  this 
habit  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  bird  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  cii.  7,  as  "  the  sparrow  th.it  sitteth  alone 
upon  the  housetop;"  but  as  the  rock  sparrow, 
though  found  among  ruins,  never  resorts  to  inhabited 
buildings,  more  probably  the  bird  to  which  the 
psalmist  alludes  is  the  blue  thrush  (Petrocossyphus 
cyanev^,  Boie.),  which  is  often  seen  perched  on 
houses  and  especially  on  out-buildings  in  the  villages 
of  Judea,  and  is  a  solitary  bird,  eschewing  the  so- 
ciety of  its  own  species,  rarely  more  than  a  pair 


Blue  Thnuh  (PetrtxiMri/phm  cyaneui)  —  "  spdirow  "  of  Pi.  cit  7 1 


being  seen  together.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  small  birds  of  Palestine  are  the  shrikes,  or 
butcher-birds  (Lanii),  there  represented  by  at  least 
five  species,  all  abundantly  and  generally  distributed, 
viz.  Enneoctonus  riifus,  Bp. ;  the  woodchat  shrike, 
Lanhis  meridionals,  Linn. ;  Lanius  minor,  Linn. ; 
Lanius  personaius,  Tem. ;  and  Tdepkoniis  cucullaifis, 
Gr. — There  are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  of 
birds  in  the  Scripture  (Eccl.  xii.  4  ;  Ps.  civ.  12).  As 
the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the  sides  of  streams 
and  rivers  ("By  them,"  &c.),  he  probably  had  in  his 
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mind  the  bulbul  of  the  country,  or  Palestine  nightin- 
gale {Izos  xanthopygiii*,  Henipr.),  which  is  a  bird  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  thrush  tribe,  abounds  in 
all  the  wooded  districts  of  Palestine,  and  especially 
by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  a  lovely  songster, 
its  notes,  for  volume  and  variety,  surpassing  those 
of  the  nightingale  of  England.  With  the  exception 
of  the  RAVEN  tribe,  which  feed  on  carrion,  there  is 
no  prohibition  in  the  Levitical  law  against  any  pas- 
serine birds  being  used  as  food.  Small  birds  were 
therefore  probably  as  ordinary  an  article  of  consump- 
tion among  the  Israelites,  as  they  still  are  in  the 
markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of  the  East  (Lk. 
xii.  6 ;  Mat.  x.  29). — Four  or  five  simple  methods  of 
fowling  practised  at  this  day  in  Palestine  are  prob- 
ably identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T.  The 
simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  successful, 
among  the  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stick.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick, 
about  eighteen  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. When  the  game  has  been  discovered,  which  is 
generally  the  red-legged  great  partricge  (Caccabis 
taxati/is,  Mey.),  the  desert  partridge  {Animoperdix 
Heifi,  Gr.),  or  the  little  bustard  ( Otis  tetrax,  Linn.),  the 
stick  is  hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike 
the  legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a 
rather  higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to 
rise,  its  wings  are  struck,  and  it  is  slightly  disabled. 
The  fleet  pursuers  soon  come  up,  and,  using  their 
burnouses  or  cloaks,  as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at 
once  cut  the  throat  of  the  game.  A  more  scientific 
method  of  fowling  is  that  alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xi. 
30,  by  the  use  of  decoy  birds.  Whether  falconry 
was  ever  employed  as  a  mode  of  fowling  or  not  is 
by  no  means  so  clear.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
practised  with  much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab  in- 
habitants of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judea  proper. 
Cage;  Fowl;  Gin;  Hlntisg;  Nest;  Net;  Pales- 
tine, Zoology  ;  Snare. 

Spar'ta  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  said  to  have  been  named  from 
the  wife  of  Laccdemon,  its  founder  and  king,  the 
people  and  country  being  called  after  his  name),  a 
celebrated  city  of  ancient  Grekce,  and  the  capital  of 
Laconia.  It  was  long  the  rival  of  Athens.  It  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Eurotas  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus 
(adopted,  according  to  Grote,  about  b.  c.  825)  made 
the  Lacedemonians  a  nation  of  professional  soldiers. 
They  recognized  three  classes  of  persons:  (a.)  the 
Spartans,  all  warriors,  and  monopolizing  all  public 
offices ;  (ft.)  the  Laconians  or  freemen  of  neighbor- 
injj  towns  ;  (c.)  the  helots  or  serfs.  (Slave.)  There 
were  two  hereditary  kings,  who  reigned  jointly,  but 
with  gradually  decreasing  powers,  and  two  Icgis- 
tive  a^emblies,  one  of  the  kings  and  twenty-eight 
elders,  the  other  of  the  citizens  The  Ephors,  cor- 
responding to  the  Roman  tribunes,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  assembly,  and  exercised 
despotic  authority  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Spartans  conquered  a  large  part  of  Greece.  In 
the  war  with  the  Persians  b.  c.  480  and  479,  and  for 
some  time  previously,  they  had  the  leadership  of 
Greece,  b.  c.  476  the  leadership  passed  to  Athens, 
but  the  long  Peloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  431-404) 
terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Athens,  and  the 
restoration  of  ihe  leadership  to  Sparta.  After  the 
battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  (b.  c.  371  and  362), 
it  ceased  to  be  a  leading  state.  The  city  was  taken 
by  the  Acheans  and  Macedonians  b.  c,  221,  and  came 
under  the  Roman  power  b.  c.  146.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  two  villages  {Magida  and  Pgychiko),  by 


the  town  of  New  Sparta  (built  since  the  rcvolutien 
on  one  of  the  Spartan  hills),  and  by  corn-fields  and 
gardens  (see  Ne»  Amer.  Cyc,  art.  Sparta). — In  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees,  it  is  said  that  when  Jon- 
athan endeavored  to  strengthen  his  government  by 
foreign  alliances  (about  b.  c.  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta 
to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse  which  had  been  be- 
gun at  an  earUer  time  between  Areus  and  Omas,  on 
the  ground  of  their  common  descent  from  Abraham 
(1  Mc.  xii.  5-23);  that  the  embassy  was  favorably 
received,  and  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  "the 
friendship  and  league "  was  renewed  with  Simon 
(xiv.  16-23).  In  regard  to  this  correspondence,  re- 
specting which  there  has  been  much  discussion,  Mr. 
Westcott  observes — 1.  The  whole  context  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  the  independent  reference  to  the 
connection  of  the  "  Lacedemonians  "  and  Jews  in  2 
Mc.  v.  9,  seems  to  prove  clearly  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  Spartans,  properly  so  called.  2.  The  ac- 
tual relationship  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans  (2  Mc.  t. 
9)  is  an  ethnological  error,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  to  its  origin.  Possibly  the  Jews  regarded  the 
Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
supposed  descendants  of  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber.  A 
Jewish  colony  existed  at  Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1 
Mc.  XV.  23).  3.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on 
which  the  intercourse  was  based  is  obviously  no  ob- 
jection to  the  fact  of  the  intercourse  itself.  But  it 
is  urged  that  the  letters  said  to  have  been  exchanged 
are  evidently  not  genuine,  since  they  betray  their 
fictitious  origin  negatively  by  the  absence  of  char- 
acteristic forms  of  expression,  and  positively  by  ac- 
tual inaccuracies.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
Spartan  letters  (xii.  20-23,  xiv.  20-23)  are  extremely 
brief,  and  exist  only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation, 
so  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  Doric 
peculiarities  should  have  been  presen-ed.  On  the 
other  hand  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  second 
king  of  Sparta  in  the  first  letter  (xii.  20),  and  of  both 
kings  in  the  second  (xiv.  20),  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  political  circumstances  under  which 
the  letters  were  written.  4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing 
the  date  of  the  first  correspondence  is  increased  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  names  involved.  Two  kings 
bore  the  name  Arcus,  one  of  whom  reigned  b.  a 
309-265,  and  the  other,  his  grandson,  died  b.  c.  257, 
being  only  eight  years  old.  The  same  name  was  also 
borne  by  an  adventurer,  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position  at  Sparta,  about  b.  c.  184.  In  Judea,  again, 
three  high-priests  bore  the  name  Onias,  the  first  of 
whom  held  office  b.  c.  330-309  (or  300) ;  the  second 
B.  c.  240-226 ;  and  the  third  about  b.  c.  198-171, 
Josephus  is  probably  correct  in  fixing  the  event  in 
the  time  of  Onias  III. 

Spear.    Arms,  I.  2. 

Spear'men,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Gr.  plnral 
dexiolaboi  (literally  those  taking  the  right),  a  rare 
word,  found  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Acts  xxiii.  23. 
Two  hundred  dexiolaboi  formed  part  of  the  escort 
which  accompanied  St.  Pall  in  the  night  march  from 
Jerusalem  to  Cesarea.  They  are  clearly  distinguished 
both  from  the  heavy-armed  legionaries,  who  only 
went  as  far  as  Antipatris,  and  from  the  cavalry,  who 
continued  the  journey  to  Cesarea.  Probably  they 
were  irregular  light-armed  troops,  so  lightly  armed, 
indeed,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  march 
with  mounted  soldiers  (so  Mr.  Wright).  Arms; 
Army. 

•  Sp«lt.     Rye. 

Splfe,  Spl'rer-y,  Spl'ws.  Under  this  head  may  be 
noticed — 1.  ^vh.  basdniylnsem,  or  bosetn.  The  first- 
named  form,  which  occurs  only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  "  1 
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Lave  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spice,"  points  ap- 
parently to  some  definite  substance.  In  the  other 
places  where  bescm  or  boscm  occurs  (Ex.  xxv.  6, 
XXX.  23  [A.  V.  once  "  spices,"  twice  "  sweet "],  xxxv. 


Balsam  of  Gilead  (Amyru  Gihaderuit). 


8,  28;  1  K.  X.  2,  10  twice,  25;  2  K.  xx.  13;  1  Chr. 
ix.  29,  30;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  9  twice,  24,  xvi.  14  [A.  V. 
"sweet  odors"],  xxxii.  27;  Esth.  ii.  12  [A.V.  "  sweet 
odors"];  Caut.  iv.  10,  14,  16,  v.  13,  vi.  2,  viii.  14; 


Tragacanlh  (Astragalus  Tragaeantha). 


Is.  iii.  24  [A.  V.  "smell"],  xxxix.  2;  Ez.  xxvii.  22), 
except  perhaps  Cant.  v.  13,  vi.  2,  the  word  refers 
more  generally  to  sweet  aromatic  odors,  the  princi- 


pal of  which  waa  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of 
Gilead  ;  the  tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  Amyris  {Balnamodtn- 
dron)  Opobalnamnm,  or  Atnyrin  {Bahamcdendron.) 
Gileadensis,^  allied  to  that  which  yields  myrrh.  The 
balm  of  Gilead  tree  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  straggling  branches  and  scanty  foliage. 
The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  from  incisions  in  the 
bark,  but  the  substance  is  procured  also  from  the 
green  and  ripe  berries.  (Oil-tree.) — 2.  Heb.  nechoth 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ["  spicery  "],  xliii.  11  ["spices"]); 
most  probably  =  the  Arabic  vaka'at,  i.  e.  "  the  gum 
obtained  from  the  Tragacanth  "  (Astragaltm),  several 
species  of  which  genus  occur  in  Palestine.  The  gum 
is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  plant.  (Palestine,  ^oten//.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Heb.  nechoth  in  2  K.  xx.  13  and  Is.  xxxix. 
2  (A.  V.  "  the  house  of  his  precious  things,"  margin 
*'  spicery  "  [after  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Vulgate]) 
denotes  spice  of  any  kind.  Gesenitis,  Fiirst,  Keil, 
with  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c.,  render  treasure,  or 
(with  "  house  ")  storehouse. — 3.  Heb.  plural  sammim 
(marg.  of  Ex.  xxx.  7  and  2  Chr.  ii.  4  [Heb.  3] ; 
"sweet  spices"  in  Ex.  xxx.  34  twice;  usually 
"sweet,"  sc.  incense  or  spices,  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  6, 
xxxi.  11,  xxxv.  8,  15,  28,  xxxvii.  29,  &c.),  a  general 
term  to  denote  those  aromatic  substances  which 
were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  anointing  oil, 
the  incense  ofiFerings,  &c. — 4.  Gr.  ardma,  in  N.  T. 
only  in  plural  aromala  (Lk.  xxiii.  56,  xxiv.  1 ;  Jn. 
xix.  40;  A.  V.  "sweet  spices  "  in  Mk.  xvi.  1).  The 
spices  mentioned  as  used  by  Nicodemus  for  the  prep- 
aration of  our  Lord's  body  (Jn.  xix.  39,  40)  are 
"  myrrh  and  aloes,"  the  latter  =  the  highly-scented 
wood  of  the  AquUaria  agallochnm.  Cassia;  Cin- 
namon ;  Embalming  ;  Frankincense  ;  Galbanum  ; 
Mastich  ;  Onycha  ;  Spikenard  ;  Stacte. 

Spi'der,  the  A.  V.  representative  of — 1.  Heb.  ^accd- 
bish  (Job  viii.  14;  Is,  lix.  5).  Both  passages  allude 
to  the  fragile  nature  of  the  spider's  web,  which, 
though  admirably  suited  to  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  animal,  is  yet  most  easily  torn  by  any 
violence  offered  to  it.  In  Isaiah  (1.  c. )  there  is  prob- 
ably allusion  also  to  the  spider's  habit  of  lurking 
for  his  prey.  Spiders  (family  Araneidce  of  natural- 
ists) are  found  in  every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe, 
but  are  largest  in  warm  climates.  They  all  devour 
living  prey,  sucking  the  juices  and  sometimes  swal- 
lowing the  fragments.  (Scorpion.) — 2.  Heb.  semd- 
mith,  found  only  in  Prov.  xxx.  28,  probably  (so  Mr. 
Houghton,  with  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  most) 
=  some  kind  of  lizard.  Mr.  Houghton  regards  it 
as  some  species  of  gecko.  Mr.  Gosse  (in  Fairbaim) 
favors  the  A.  V. 

Spike'nard  [usually  pronounced  spik'nard]  (Heb. 
nerd;  Gr.  narc/o«),  an  aromatic  substance  mentioned 
in  Cant.  i.  12,  iv.  13,  14.  The  ointment  with  which 
our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat  at  meat  in  Simon's 
house  at  Bethany  consisted  of  this  precious  sub- 
stance (in  margin  of  Mk.  xiv.  3,  "pitre  nard,  or 
liquid  nard^^),  the  costliness  of  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  indignant  surprise  manifested  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  transaction  (Mk.  xiv. 
3-5  ;  Jn.  xii.  3,  5).  Dr.  Royle  having  ascertained 
that  the  jalamansee,  one  of  the  Hindoo  synon^-ms  for 
the  sunbul  (Ar.  =  Gr.  nardos,  Sir  William  Jones), 
was  annually  brought  from  the  mountains  overhang- 
ing the  Ganges  and  Jumna  Rivers  down  to  the  plains, 

>  The  name  Balm  of  Gilead  is  commonly  applied  In  the 
United  States  to  a  species  of  poplar,  Fopultu  candicam  of 
Alton  (Wood's  Botany). 
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purchased  some  of  these  fresh  roots  and  planted 
them  in  the  botanic  gardens  at  Saharunpore,  in  N. 
India.  This  plant,  the  Nardostachi^K  Jatanuinsi  of 
De  CandoUe,  is  evidently  the  nardos  described  by 
Dioscorides  under  the  n:ime  of  "  the  Ganges  nard." 


EpQcenaid  (Nardottackf  Jalamarui). 

It  is  allied  to  valerian,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  East  as  a  perfume  and  stimulant 
medicine.  The  permanent,  hair-like  fibres  of  the 
leaf  and  footstalk  give  it  some  resemblance  to  the 
tail  of  an  ermine,  to  which  the  Arabs  have  likened 
it.  The  name  "  spikenard  "  has  also  been  given  to 
other  aromatic  plants,  in  England  to  the  Androp>gon 
\ardas  of  India,  which  is  allied  to  lemon  grass 
(Reed  4),  and  in  the  United  States  to  the  Aralia 
racemosa,  an  herb  with  a  thick  root  allied  to  gin- 
seng.    Alabaster  ;  Ointment  ;  Perfcmes. 

Spio'niiig  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  Ex.  xxsv. 
25,  26,  and  in  Mat.  vi.  28  and  Lk.  xii.  27.  Prov. 
xxxi.  19  implies  (according  to  the  A.  V.,  Stuart, 
Fiirst,  &c.)  the  use  of  the  same  instruments  which 
have  been  in  vogue  for  hand-spinning  down  to  the 
present  day,  viz.  the  distaflF  (round  which  the  flax 
or  wool  for  spinning  was  wound)  and  spindle  (on 
which  the  yam  or  thread  was  wound  in  spinning). 
The  distaff,  however,  appears  to  have  been  dispensed 
with,  and  the  term  so  rendered  means  the  spindle  it- 
self (so  Mr.  Bevan,  with  Gesenius,  &c.),  while  that 
rendered  "  spindle  "  represents  the  whirl  of  the  spin- 
dle, a  button  of  circular  rim  which  was  affixed  to  it, 
and  gave  steadiness  to  its  circular  motion.  The 
spindle  was  held  perpendicularly  in  the  one  hand, 
while  the  other  was  employed  in  drawing  out  the 
thread.     Dress;  Haxdicraft;  Weaving;  Women. 

•Splr'It(fr.  L.  gpiritw),  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
— 1.  Heb.  nlshdmdh  twice  (Job  xxvi.  4 ;  Prov.  xx. 
27),  literally,  like  the  L.  Kpiriius,  =  "  breath."  (Socl 
3.)— 2.  Heb.  and  Chal.  ruah  or  rvach  more  than  200 
times  (Gen.  i.  2,  vi.  3,  xli.  8,  38,  &c.,  &c.).  Gesenius 
thus  arranges  th»»  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  word  : 
(1.)  breath,  a  breathing,  blowing,  i.  e.  (a.)  breath  of 
the  nostrils,  a  snuffing,  snorting  (A.  V.  "  breath  " 
in  Job  iv.  9  and  Ps.  xviii.  15  [Heb.  16]) ;  hence  anpcr 
("  anger  "  in  Judg.  vlil  3  ;  "  spirit  "  in  Prov.  xvi. 
32  and  Zech.  vi.  8  ;  "  blast "  in  Is.  xxv.  4  ;  "  breath  " 
in  XXX.  2«),  also  pride  ("spirit"  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12 
[Heb.  13]) ;  (b.)  breath  of  the  mouth,  spoken  of 
God's  creative  *'  breath  "  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  of  drawing 


"breath"  in  Job  ix.  18,  of  the  vital  "breath"  in 
Gen.  vi.  17,  vii.  15,  22,  as  an  emblrm  of  any  thiiij; 
transient  in  Job  vii.  7  (A.  V.  "  wind  ") ;  (c.)  breafh 
of  air,  i.  e.  a  slight  brteze  ("  wind  "  in  Job  xxviiL  25 
and  Jer.  ii.  24 ;  "  air  "  in  Job  xli.  8  [Heb.  16] ; 
"  cool  "  [margin  "  wind  "]  in  Gen.  iii.  8),  oftener  a 
strong  icind  (A.  V.  "  wind"  in  Gen.  viii.  1  and  I.*, 
xvii.  13),  also  a  tempest,  AwrnVflHc("  wind  "  in  1  K. 
xix.  11  thrice  and  Is.  xxvii.  8),  uind  likewise  deno- 
ting aside  or  quarter  of  the  heavens  ('  quarter  "  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  24  ;  "side"  in  Ez.  xlii.  16  [margin  "wind"] 
ff. ;  "  wind  "  in  Zech.  ii.  6  [Heb.  lOJ),  and  any  thing 
vain  or  eittpi;/  ("  wind  "  in  Is.  xli.  29  and  Jer.  v.  13 ; 
"vain"  in  Job  xvi.  3  [margin  "of  wind"]),  and 
wind  or  tempest  tropicallv  =  an  invading  armv  in 
Jer.  iv.  11,  12  (A.V.  "  wind  ") :  (2.)  the  vital  breath, 
spirit,  life,  the  principle  of  life  in  men  and  beasts 
as  embodied  and  manifested  in  the  breath  of  t^e 
mouth  and  nostrils  (A.  V.  "  breath  "  in  Job  xii.  10 
and  Ez.  xxxvii.  8  ;  "spirit"  in  Gen.  xlv.  27  and  Ectl. 
iii.  21  twice) :  (3.)  the  rational  wrd,  mind,  spirit,  (a.) 
as  the  seat  of  the  affections,  emotions,  and  passions 
of  various  kinds  ("  spirit "  in  Gen.  xli.  8  and  Prov. 
xxv.  28  ;  "  mind  "  in  Gen.  xxvi.  35  and  Prov.  xxix. 
11);  (b.)  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  the  mode 
o^  feeling  and  acting  ("spiiit"  in  Ez.  xi.  11,  xviii. 
31  and  Is.  xix.  14);  (c.)  of  will,  counsel,  purpose 
("  spirit "  in  Ezr.  i.  1 ;  "  mind  "  in  Ez.  xx.  32) ;  (d.) 
more  rarely  of  the  understanding,  intellect  ("  spirit " 
in  Ex.  xxviii.  3),  spirit  being  used  absolutely  for 
courage  (A.  V.  "  courage"  in  Josh.  ii.  11 ;  "  spirit  " 
in  v.  1),  or  genius  ("spirit"  in  Job  xxxii.  8,  18): 
(4.)  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  Jehovah  which  pervades 
the  universe,  animates  and  fills  it  with  life,  through 
which  God  governs  and  protects  the  world  and  also 
mankind,  and  invites  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  holiness 
(Gen.  i.  2  ;  Job  xxxiii.  4  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7 ;  Is.  IxiiL 
14),  rarely  called  His  Holg  SpirU  (Ps.  Ii.  11  [Heb. 
13];  Is.  Isiii.  10,  11),  to  which  the  0.  T.  ascribes 
all  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  of  mind  (E.x. 
xxxi.  3;  Num.  xxiv.  2;  Judg.  iii.  10;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
13  f. ;  Is.  lix.  21),  spoken  also  of  an  evil  spirit  which 
passed  from  God  to  Sacl  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14  ff.),  and 
of  an  unclean  spirit  which  inspired  false  prophets 
(1  K.  xxii.  21  ff. ;  Zech.  xiii.  2);  sometimes  con- 
trasted with  FLESH  (Is.  xxxi.  3). — 3.  Heb.  6b  in  part, 
A.  V.  "  familiar  spirit"  (Divination  5.)— 4.  Gr. 
pneuma  nearly  SOio  times  in  N.  T.,  translated 
"ghost"  nearly  100  times,  once  "wind"  (Jn.  iii. 
8rt),  once  "spiritual"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  12),  once  "spir- 
itually "  (Rom.  viii.  6),  once  "  life  "  (Rev.  xiii.  16). 
Robinson  {N.  T.  Lex.)  thus  arranges  the  significa- 
tions of  the  Greek  word  (compare  Xo.  2,  for  which 
it  is  used  in  the  LXX.),  and  their  corre.«ponding  pas- 
sages :  (I.)  A  breathing,  breath — (1.)  Of  the  mouth 
or  nostrils,  a  breathing,  blast  (2  Th.  ii.  8),  the  vital 
breath  {Re\.  xi.  11);  (2.)  Of  air,  air  in  motion,  a 
breeze,  blast,  the  wind  (Jn.  iiL  8  ["  wind  "]  ;  Heb.  i. 
7).  (II.)  The  spirit  of  man,  i.  e.  (1.)  The  vital 
spirit,  life,  sonl,  the  principle  of  life  residing  in  the 
breath,  breathed  into  man  from  God  and  again  re- 
,  turning  to  God  (Mat  xxvii.  60;  Lk.  viii.  65,  xxiii. 
46 ;  Jn.  xix.  30 ;  Acts  vii.  59  ;  Jas.  ii.  26 ;  Rev.  xiii. 
15  [A.V.  "  life"]),  tropically  in  Jn.  vi.  63  twice  and 
1  Cor.  XV.  45 ;  (2.)  The  rational  spirit,  mind,  soul— 
(a.)  generallv  as  opposed  to  the  body  and  animal 
spirit  (Lk,  i.47;  Jn.  iv.  23,  24  i/  Rom.  i.  9.  ii.  29, 
viii.  10,  16  A  ;  1  Cor.  v.  3-6,  vi.  20,  vii.  34  ;  2  Cor. 
vii.  1  ;  Gal.  vi.  18;  Phil.  iii.  3 ;  Col.  ii.  5  ;  1  Th.  v 
23  ;  2  Tiro.  iv.  22  ;  Phn.  25  ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  xii.  9;  I 
Pet.  iv.  6) ;  (6.)  as  the  seat  f  f  the  affections,  em'i- 
tions,  passi<ms  of  various  kinds  (Mat.  v.  3  ;  Mk.  viu. 
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12 ;  Lk.  i.  17,  X.  21  ;  Jn.  xi.  33,  xiii.  21 ;  Acts  xvii. 
16,  xviii.  25  ;  Rom.  xii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  18  ;  2  Cor. 
11,  13  [Gr.  12],  vii.  13) ;  (c.)  as  referring  to  dinposi- 
Hon,  feelinff,  temper  of  mind,  "  spirit "  (Lk.  ix.  55  ; 
Rom.  viii.  15  a,  xi.  8;  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  xiv.  14,  15 
twice,  16  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  13,  xi.  4,  xii.  18  ;  Gal.  vi.  1 ; 
Eph.  iv.  23  ;  Phil.  i.  27,  ii.  1  ;  2  Tim.  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
4);  (d.)  as  implying  will,  counsel,  purpose  (Mat.  xxvL 
41  ;  Mk.  xiv.  38 ;  Acts  xviii.  5,  xix.  21,  xx.  22) ;  (e.) 
as  including  the  understanding,  Inlellecl  (Mk.  ii.  8 ; 
Lk.  i.  80,  ii.  40;  1  Cor.  ii.  11a,  12  a).  (III.)  A 
spirit,  i.  e.  a  simple,  incorporeal,  immaterial  being, 
possessing  higher  capacities  than  man  in  his  present 
state;  spoken  (A)  Of  created  spirits,  viz.  (1.)  Of 
the  human  spirit,  sou\  after  its  departure  from  the 
body  and  as  existing  in  a  separate  state  (Acts  xxiii. 
8 ;  Heb.  xii.  23  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19) ;  of  the  soul  of  a 
person  reappearing  after  death,  a  spirit,  ffhott,  (Lk. 
xxiv.  37,  39;  Acts  xxiii.  9);  (2.)  an  evil  spirit, 
DEMON  (Mat.  viii.  16,  x.  1,  xii.  43,  45 ;  Mk.  i.  23,  26, 
27,  iii.  11,  30,  v.  2,  8,  13,  vi.  7,  vii.  25,  ix.  17,  20, 
25  twice;  Lk.  iv.  33,  36,  vi.  18,  vii.  21,  viii.  2,  29, 
ix.  39,  42,  X.  20,  xi.  24,  26,  xiii.  11 ;  Acts  v.  16,  viii. 
7,  xvi.  16,  18,  xix.  12,  13,  15,  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  2  [  = 
Satan]  ;  Rev.  xvi.  13,  14,  xviii.  2) ;  (3.)  less  often 
in  pi.  of  ANGELS,  as  God's  ministering  spirits  (Heb. 
i.  14 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  v.  6).  (B)  Of  God  in 
reference  to  His  immateriality  (Jn.  iv.  24).  (C)  Of 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  exalted  spiritual  nature  in  dis- 
tinction from  His  human  nature  (Rom.  i.  4  ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  16  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18).  (D)  Of  "  the  Spirit  of  God  " 
or  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  also  called  "  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "  the  Spirit,"  and  (as 
sent  or  communicated  by  Christ  after  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension)  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  repre- 
sented in  the  N.  T.  as  in  intimate  union  with  God  the 
Father  and  Son,  as  proceeding  from  and  sent  forth 
by  Them,  as  possessing  the  same  attributes  and  per- 
forming the  same  acts  with  God  the  Father  and  Son. 
Tho  N.  T.  passages  under  this  signi6cation  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  (1.)  The  Holy  Spirit,  as 
existing,  as  a  Divine  agent,  &c.  (a.)  joined  with  God 
or  the  Father,  and  Clirist  the  Lord,  the  Son,  with 
the  same  or  with  different  predicates  (Mat.  xxviii. 
19 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  4  [compare  5,  6]  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 
[Gr.  13]  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2  ;  Jude  20 ;  1  Jn.  v.  7 ;  John, 
First  Epistle  of)  ;  (6.)  spoken  in  connection  with 
or  in  reference  to  God,  or  the  Father  (Jn.  iii.  5,  6, 
8  6  [compare  i.  13],  xv.  26 ;  Acts  i.  16  [compare  iv. 
24,  25],  V.  3,  9  [compare  4],  vii.  51  [compare  52], 
xxviii.  25  [compare  Is.  vi.  8,  11];  Rom.  viii.  9  6, 
11  twice;  1  Cor.  ii.  10  h,  11  b,  iii.  16,  vi.  19,  xii.  11 
[compare  7]  ;  Eph.  vi.  17  ;  2  Tim.  i.  14  [compare  2 
Cor.  vi.  16]  ;  Heb.  iii.  7  [compare  Ps.  xcv.  7],  ix.  8 
[compare  i.  1],  x.  15  [compare  Jer.  xxxi.  31  J) ;  (c.) 
spoken  in  connection  with  or  in  reference  to  Christ 
(Mat.  iii.  16;  Mk.  i.  10;  Lk.  iii.  22  ;  Jn.  i.  32,  33 ; 
Rom.  ix.  1,  XV.  30;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17 
twice,  1 8 ;  Heb.  x.  29  [compare  the  passages  in  b 
above  with  Jn.  xiv.  23,  xv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5  ;  Eph. 
iii.  17]);  (d.)  as  coming  to  and  acting  on  men, 
Christians,  exerting  in  and  upon  them  an  enlighten- 
ing, strengthening,  sanctifying  influence  (Mat.  x.  20 ; 
Mk.  xiii.  11 ;  Lk.  xii.  12  ;  Jn.  xiv.  17,  26,  xv.  26, 
xvi.  13  ;  Acts  i.  8,  ix.  31,  x.  19,  xi.  12,  xx.  23,  28  ; 
xxi.  11  ;  Rom.  viii.  14,  16  a,  26  twice,  27,  xiv.  17, 
XV.  13,  16  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10  [compare  6  above],  13,  14; 
2  Cor.  i.  22,  iii.  17  [compare  c  above,  and  2  c  below], 
V.  5;  Eph.  iii.  16,  iv.  30,  vi.  18;  1  Th.  i.  6 ;  2  Th. 
ii.  13  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  la;  Jas.  iv.  5  ;  1  Pet.  i.  22 ;  Rev. 
ii.  7,  11,  17,  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22,  xiv.  13,  xxii.  17) :  (2.) 
Metany.nic  illy,  the  Holy  Spirit,  put  for  the  effects 


and  consequences  of  the  agency  and  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  i.  e.  a  Divine  influence,  a  Divine 
energy  or  power,  an  inspiration,  resulting  from  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  spoken  (a.) 
of  that  physical  procreative  energy  exerted  in  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  (Mat.  i.  18,  20;  Lk. 
i.  85),  and  in  the  conception  of  Isaac  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  (Gal.  iv.  29);  (6.)  of  that 
special  Divine  influence,  inspiration,  energy,  which 
rested  upon  and  existed  in  Jesus  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him  at  His  baptism  (Mat. 
iv.  1  ;  xiL  18,  28  [compare  Lk.  xi.  20],  31,  32  ;  Mk. 
i.  12,  iii.  29;  Lk.  iv.  1  twice  [compare  iii.  22],  14, 
18  [compare  Is.  Ixi.  1],  xii.  10;  Jn.  iii.  34 ;  Acts  i. 
2,  X.  38 ;  Heb.  ix.  14  ;  1  Jn.  v.  6  twice,  8  ;  comp.  C 
above) ;  (c.)  of  that  Divine  influence  by  which  proph- 
ets and  holy  men  were  excited,  when  they  are  said 
to  have  spoken  or  acted  in  or  through  the  Spirit,  i.  e. 
by  inspiration  (Mat.  xxii.  43 ;  Mk.  xii.  36 ;  Lk.  i.  15, 
41,  67,  ii.  25-27  ;  1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  Rev.i. 
10,  iv.  2,  xvii.  3,  xix.  10,  xxi.  10),  by  which  Chris- 
tians are  taught,  enlightened,  guided,  in  respect  to 
faith  and  practice  (Lk.  xi.  13 ;  Jn.  vii.  39  twice 
[compare  xvi.  13,  14] ;  Rom.  v.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 
twice ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  Gal.  v.  5  ;  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  Heb.  vi. 
4 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14),  with  which  Christ's  disciples  are 
said  to  be  baptized,  i.  e.  richly  furnished  with  spir- 
itual gifts  (Mat.  iii.  11  ;  Mk.  i.'s  ;  Lk.  iii.  16 ;  Jn.  i. 
33  b  ;  and  see  d  below) ;  emphatically  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  put  for  the  Gospel  in  opposition  to  the 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (2  Cor.  iii.  6  twice,  8  [comp. 
ver.  17,  and  1  d  above]) ;  (d.)  of  that  influence  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  the  apostles  were  originally  qualified 
to  act  as  preacliers  and  directors  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (Jn.  xx.  22,  compare  23),  specially  of  that 
powerful  energy  and  inspiration  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  afterward, 
by  which  the  apostles  and  early  Christian  teachers 
were  endowed  with  high  supeimatural  qualifications 
for  their  work,  e.  g.  a  full  knowledge  of  Gospel 
truth,  the  power  of  prophesying,  of  working  mir- 
acles, of  speaking  with  tongues,  &c.,  sometimes  with 
special  reference  to  holy  boldness,  energy,  and  zeal, 
in  speaking  and  acting,  or  to  support  and  comfort, 
Christian  joy  and  triumph  (Acts  i.  5  [compare  8], 
ii.  4  twice,  17,  18,  33,  38,  iv.  8,  31,  v.  32,  vi.  3, 5, 10 
[compare  8],  vii.  55,  viii.  15, 17-19,  29, 39  [compare 
Mat.  iv.  1],  ix.  17,  x.  44,  45,  47,  xi.  15,  16,  24,  28, 
xiii.  2,  4,  9,  52,  xv,  8,  28,  xd.  6,  7,  xix.  2  twice,  6, 
xxi.  4 ;  Rom.  xv.  19 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  vii.  40,  xii.  7,  8 
twice,  9  twice,  13  twice  [compare  8,  9],  xiv.  2,  32 
[compare  33] ;  Gal.  iii.  2,  3,  5,  14 ;  Eph.  i.  13,  iii.  5, 
V.  18  ;  Phil.  i.  19  ;  1  Th.  i.  6,  iv.  8,  v.  19  [compare 
2  Tim.  i.  6]  ;  Heb.  ii.  4 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12) ;  in  the  pi. 
spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xiv.  12,  A.  V.  "spiritual 
gifts") ;  (e.)  of  that  Divine  influence  by  which  the 
temper  or  disposition  of  mind  in  Christians  is  af- 
fected, or  rather  the  spirit,  temper,  dispositiwi  of 
mind  produced  in  Christians  by  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  corrects,  elevates,  ennobles,  sanc- 
tifies their  views  and  feelings,  fills  the  mind  with 
peace  and  joy,  and  is  the  pledge  and  foretaste  of 
everlasting  happiness;  e.  g.  as  opposed  to  "the 
flesh"  (Jn.  iii.  6  6;  Rom.  viii.  1,  2,  4,  5  twice,  6 
[A.  V.  "  to  be  spiritually  minded ; "  margin,  more  lit- 
erally, "  the  minding  of  the  spirit "],  9  a,  13  ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  17;  Gal.  v.  16,  17  twice,  18,  22,  25  twice,  vi.  8 
twice) ;  in  a  general  sense  (Rom.  vii.  6.  viii.  9  c 
[compare  Eph.  iii.  17],  15  6,  23 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12  6;  2 
Cor.  vi.  6  ;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  i.  17,  ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3,  4, 
v.  9  [in  the  common  text]  ;  Col.  i.  8 ;  1  Tim.  iv, 
12 ;  1  Jn,  iii.  24,  iv.  13  ;  Jude  19) ;  (3.)  Metonymi- 
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cally,  of  a  person  or  teacher  acting,  or  jtrofennng 
to  act,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
Divine  inspiration  (1  Cor.  xii.  3  a,  10,  xiv.  32 ;  2  Th. 
iL  2 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  16/1  Jn.  iv.  1  twice,  2  twice,  3,  6 
twice). — 5.  Gr.  phantasma  =  &  phantasm,  phantom, 
apparition,  spoken  of  a  spirit,  spectre,  ghost,  Rbn. 
K  T.  Lex.  (Mat.  xiv.  26 ;  Mk.  vi.  49).  Angkls  ; 
Archangel;  Demon;  Demoniacs  ;  Detil  ;  Ghost; 
God  ;  Immortality  ;  Inspiration  ;  Man  ;  Qcicken  ; 
Resurrection  ;  Salvation  ;  Sanctification  ;  Sin  ; 
Soul  ;  Spirit,  the  Holy  ;  Tongues,  Gift  of. 

Spirit,  tlie  Holy,  in  the  0.  T.  generally  called 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  "  or  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  " 
(Spirit  2  [4]) ;  in  the  N.  T.  "  the  Holy  Spirit "  or 
"  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  sometimes  also  "  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  "  the  Spirit  "  (Spirit  4,  III.,  D),  "  the  Com- 
forter," &c.  In  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  general  rule  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the 
knowledge  of  heavenly  things  is  given  more  abun- 
dantly and  more  clearly  in  later  ages,  the  person, 
attributes,  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
made  known  to  us  chiefly  in  the  N.  T.  And  in  the  light 
of  such  later  revelation,  words,  which  when  heard 
by  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  probably  under- 
stood imperfectly  by  them,  become  full  of  meaning 
to  Christians  (so  Mr.  Bullock).  In  the  N.  T.,  both 
in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  in  the  narratives  of 
the  events  which  preceded  His  ministry  and  oc- 
curred in  its  course,  the  existence  and  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  frequently  revealed,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  these  facts 
were  part  of  the  common  belief  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  that  time.  It  was  made  plain  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Jews  of  that  age  that  the  same 
Spirit  who  wrought  of  old  among  the  people  of  God 
was  still  at  work.  But  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is 
marked  (Eph.  iv.  8 ;  Jn.  vii.  39,  &c.)  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
spiration of  men  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  interval 
between  that  period  and  the  end  of  the  world  is 
often  described  as  the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 
Under  the  old  dispensation  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  uncovenanted,  not  universal,  intermit- 
tent, chiefly  external.  All  this  was  changed.  Our 
Lord,  by  ordaining  (Mat.  xxviii.  19)  that  every  Chris- 
tian should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  indicated  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  from 
that  time  forth  of  a  personal  connection  of  every 
believer  with  the  Spirit ;  and  (in  Jn.  xvi.  7-1 5)  He 
declares  the  internal  character  of  the  Spirit's  work, 
and  (in  xiv.  16,  17,  &c.)  His  permanent  stay.  And 
subsequently  the  Spirit's  operations  under  the  new 
dispensation  are  authoritatively  announced  as  uni- 
versal and  internal  in  Acts  ii.  16-21  and  Heb.  viii. 
8-12.  Ghost  ;  God  ;  Inspiration  ;  Miracles  ; 
Prophet  ;  Quicken  ;  Regeneration  ;  Revelation  ; 
Sanctification  ;  Son  of  God  ;  Spirit  ;  Tongues, 
Gift  of,  &c. 

*Sp«ll.     Booty;  War. 

Sponge  [o  as  in  «om]  (fr.  Gr.  »po>iggos\  a  well- 
known  porous  and  fibrous  elastic  substance,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  xxvil.  48 ;  Mk.  xv.  36 ; 
Jn.  xix.  29).  Some  naturalists  regard  the  sponges 
as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  other 
recent  authorities  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  They  have,  when  living,  an  ap- 
parently homogeneous  jelly  filling  their  pores  and 
covering  their  surface.  The  sponges  of  commerce 
come  mostly  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baha- 
ma Islands.  They  are  u.sually  procured  by  divers, 
as  they  adhere  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  sponge  was  known  from 


very  early  times ;  and  probably  it  was  nsed  by  tb« 
ancient  Hebrews. 


Common  Sponge  (Sp«Bgl»  ofidnalit). — (Fbn.) 

*  Spoon,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  caph  (lit- 
erally r=  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand)  in  Ex.  xxv.  29, 
xxxvii.  16;  Num.  iv.  7,  vii.  14  flF. ;  1  K.  vii.  60;  2 
K.  xxv.  14;  2  Chr.  iv.  22,  xxiv.  14;  Jcr.  Hi.  18,  19. 
Fiirst  renders  the  Heb.  "  a  /xxn,  a  dish,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  to  the  bent  hand ; "  Gesenius 
says,  "  a  hollow  ressel,  a  pan,  dish,  censer.  The  pre- 
cise meaning  probably  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
and  the  A.  V.  may  be  correct.     Basin. 

Sponse*     Marriage. 

*  Spring.  Agriculture;  Palestine,  Climate; 
Rain  :  Ain  ;  Fountain  ;  Gulloth  ;  Palestine,  II., 
§  17 ;  Well. 

*  Spnnge  =  Sponge. 

*  Sta'ble.     Barn  ;  Herd  ;  Inn  ;  Maxger. 
Sta'ihys  [-kisj  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  an  ear  of  grain),  a 

Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi 
9.  A  tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Byzantium  be 
fore  Onesimus  for  sixteen  years. 

Stac'te  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  Heb.  ndtdph),  one  of  the  sweet 
spices  which  composed  the  holy  incense  (Ex  xxx. 
34).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  once  again  (Job 
xxxvi.  27,  A.  V.  "  drops  "  of  water).  Celsius  iden- 
tifies the  Hebrew  word  in  Ex.  1.  c.  with  the  purest 
kind  of  myrrh  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Kalisch, 
Dr.  J.  Hamilton  (in  Fbn.)  identify  it  witli  the  gum 
of  the  storax-tree  {Sti/raz  officinale  ;  Poplar)  ;  Fiirst 
makes  it  "  an  aromatic  gum  or  resin ; "  and  Mr. 
Houghton  "  an  odorous  distillation  from  some 
plant." 

*  Staff. 

HERD. 

*stan. 


Arms,  I.  2,  c,  /;  Rod;  Sceptre;  Sbep- 


Barn;  Herd;  Makgeb. 

Stand'trd.    Ensig.v. 

*Sttr  (Heb.  cochdb ;  Gr.  aster,  astron),  a  general 
name  for  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  usually  except- 
ing the  SUN  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  16;  Mat.  ii.  2  ff. ; 
Acts  xxvii.  20,  &c.).  (Astronomy  ;  Heaven  ;  Star 
in  the  East,  &c.)  In  Num.  xxiv.  17  "star"  is  used 
metaphorically.  (Messiah.)  The  "  morning  star  " 
in  Rev.  ii.  28,  xxii.  16,  is  a  symbol  of  splendor  and 
glory.  "Wandering  stars"  (i.  e.  meteors  .soon  to 
be  quenched,  Rbn.  3^.  T.  Lex.)  in  Jude  13  symbol- 
ize false  and  erring  teachers,  heirs  of  perdition. 
According  to  Stuart,  Robinson,  kc,  "star"  in  Rer. 
ix.  1,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  symbolizes  one  of  the 
ANGELS.  "Seven  stars"  in  R<?v.  i.  16,  20,  ii.  1.  iii. 
1,  symbolize  the  "  angels  "  (=  pastors  or  teachers  y) 
of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 

•  Star'-ga-zf re.    Astronomy;  Magic,  p.  686. 

Star  of  the  Wise  Mf  n.  Until  the  last  few  years 
the  interpretation  of  Mat.  ii.  1-12,  by  theologians 
in  general,  coincided  in  the  main  with  that  which 
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woulil  be  given  to  it  by  any  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence who  read  the  account  with  due  attention. 
Some  supernatural  light  resembling  u  star  had  ap- 
peared in  some  country  (possibly  Persia)  far  to  the 
E.  of  Jerusalem,  to  men  who  were  versed  in  the 
study  of  celestial  phenomena,  conveying  to  their 
minds  a  supernatural  impulse  to  repair  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  they  would  find  a  new-born  king.  (East  ; 
Magi.)  It  supposed  them  to  ba  followers,  and  pos- 
sibly priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby  they 
were  led  to  expect  a  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the 
Jewish  infant.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after 
diligent  inquiry  and  consultation  with  the  priests 
and  learned  men  who  could  naturally  best  inform 
them,  they  are  directed  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem. 
The  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  reappeared 
to  them  and  preceded  them,  until  it  took  up  its  sta- 
tion over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was. 
The  whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural.  (Jesus 
Christ  ;  Messiah.) — Latterly,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  has  gradually  become  prevalent  upon 
the  subject.  The  star  has  been  displaced  from  the 
category  of  the  supernatural,  and  has  been  referred 
to  the  ordinary  astronomical  phenomenon  of  a  con- 
junction of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The 
idea  originated  with  Kepler,  whose  suggestion  was 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin.  In  May,  b.  c.  7, 
a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  oc- 
curred not  far  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  the 
planets  rising  in  Chaldea  about  3^  hours  before  the 
sun.  It  is  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a 
conjunction  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of 
men  like  the  Magi.  Supposing  them  to  have  set 
out  at  the  end  of  May,  b.  c.  7,  upon  a  journey  for 
which  the  circumstances  will  be  seen  to  require  at 
least  seven  months,  the  planets  were  observed  to 
separate  slowly  until  the  end  of  July,  when  their 
motions  becoming  retrograde,  they  again  came  into 
conjunction  by  the  end  of  September.  At  that  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  Jupiter  would  present  to 
astronomers,  especially  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere, 
a  magnificent  spectacle.  It  was  then  at  its  most 
brilliant  apparition,  for  it  was  at  its  nearest  ap- 
proach both  to  the  sun  and  to  the  earth.  Not  far 
from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller  and  much  less  con- 
spicuous companion  Saturn.  This  glorious  spectacle 
continued  almost  unaltered  for  several  days,  when 
the  planets  again  slowly  separated,  then  came  to  a 
halt,  when,  by  reassuming  direct  motion,  Jupiter 
again  approached  to  a  conjunction  for  the  third 
time  with  Saturn,  just  as  the  Magi  may  be  supposed 
to  have  entered  the  Holy  City.  And,  to  complete 
the  fascination  of  the  tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  sunset,  the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from 
Jerusalem,  hanging  as  i*^^  were  in  the  meridian,  and 
suspended  over  Bethlehem  in  the  distance.  These 
celestial  phenomena  thus  described  are,  it  will  be 
seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  and  at  the  first 
impression  they  assuredly  appear  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Star  of  the  Magi. — The  first  circum- 
stance which  created  a  suspicion  to  the  contrary, 
arose  from  an  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler 
himself,  who  described  the  two  planets  as  wearing 
the  appearance  of  one  bright  but  diflFused  light  to 
permnit  having  weak  eyes.  Not  only  is  this  imper- 
fect eyesight  inflicted  upon  the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  had  they  possessed  any  remains  of  eye- 
sight at  all,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a 
single  star,  but  two  planets,  at  the  very  considerable 
distance  of  double  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Alford  (first  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament)  rep- 
tesents  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of  sur- 


passing brightness.  Exaggerations  of  this  descrip- 
tion induced  Mr.  I'ritchard,  the  original  writer  of 
this  article,  to  undertake  the  very  formidable  labor 
of  calculating  afresh  an  ephemeris  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of  the  sun,  from  May  to 
December,  b.  c.  7.  The  result  was  to  confirm  the 
fact  of  there  being  three  conjunctions  during  the 
above  period,  though  somewhat  to  modify  the  dates 
assigned  to  them  by  Dr.  Ideler.  Similar  results 
have  also  been  obtained  by  Encke,  and  the  Decem- 
ber conjunction  has  also  been  confirmed  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal.  But — (a.)  It  is  inconceivable 
that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrological  reasons 
men  would  undertake  a  seven  months'  journey.  And 
as  to  the  widely-spread  and  prevalent  expectation 
of  some  powerful  personage  about  to  show  himself 
in  the  East,  the  fact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the 
testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Josephus.  But 
all  these  writers  speak  of  this  expectation  as  apply- 
ing to  Vespasian,  in  a.  d.  69,  which  date  was  seventy- 
five  years,  or  two  generations,  after  the  conjunction 
in  question !  Furthermore,  in  February,  b.  c.  66,  a 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  in  the 
constellation  Pisces,  closer  than  the  one  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  b.  c.  7.  (*.)  On  December  4,  b.  c.  7,  the  sun 
set  at  Jerusalem  at  5  p.  m.  Supposing  the  Magi  to 
have  then  commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
they  would  first  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull  and  some- 
what distant  companion  an  hour  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  tiie  meridian,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and 
decidedly  to  the  E.  of  Bethlehem.  By  the  time  they 
came  to  Rachel's  tomb  the  planets  would  be  due  S. 
of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no  longer  over  the 
hill  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  S.  13'  E.  from  Rachel's 
tomb.  The  road  then  takes  a  turn  to  the  E.,  and 
ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  western  extremity;  the 
planets,  therefore,  would  now  be  on  their  right 
hands,  and  a  little  behind  them :  the  "  star,"  there- 
fore, ceased  altogether  to  go  "  before  them  "  as  a 
guide.  Arrived  on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  be- 
came physically  impossible  for  the  star  to  stand 
over  any  house  whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that 
it  was  now  visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the 
W.,  and  far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57°. 
As  they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  re- 
cede, and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said 
to  stand  "  over  "  any  house,  unless  at  the  distance 
of  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were.  If  the 
Magi  had  left  the  Jaffa  gate  before  sunset,  they 
would  not  have  seen  the  planets  at  the  outset ;  and 
if  they  had  left  Jerusalem  later,  the  star  would 
have  been  a  more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus 
the  beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler  van- 
ishes before  the  more  perfect  daylight  of  investiga- 
tion. 

•Stars,  pi.  of  Star.  "The  Seven  SUrs"  = 
Pleiades. 

Sta'ter  (Gr. ;  A.  V.  "a  piece  of  money;"  margin, 
"stater").  1.  The  term  stater  is  held  to  signify  a 
coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means  a  stand- 
ard coin  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole).  The  gold  staters 
were  didrachms  (Didrachma  ;  Drachm)  of  the  later 
Phenician  and  the  Attic  talents.  Of  the  former 
talent  were  the  Daric  staters  or  Darics  (Dram)  ;  of 
the  latter,  the  stater  of  Athens.  Electrum  staters, 
coined  by  the  Greek  towns  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  are  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  three 
parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  Thus  far  the  stater 
is  always  a  didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  tetradrachm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  staters  of  the  same  cur- 
rency.    2.  In  the  N.  T.  the  stater  is  once  men- 
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tioned,  in  the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred 
tribute-money  (Mat.  xvii.  27  margin).  The  stater 
must  here  mean  a  silver  tetradrachm ;  and  the  only 
tetradrachms  then  current  in  Palestine  were  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  Hebrew  shekel.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, in  confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of 
the  Evangelist,  that  at  this  period  the  silver  cur- 
rency in  Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tet- 
radrachms, or  staters,  and  Roman  denarii  (Penny) 
of  a  quarter  tlieir  value,  didrachms  having  fallen 
into  disuse  (so  Mr.  Poole). 

•  Stat  Bte.     Law. 

*  Staves,  pi.  of  Staff. 

SteeK  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "  steel "  oc- 
curs in  the  A.V.,  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
(so  Mr.  Wright)  is  "  copper."  (Brass.)  Whether 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel,  is 
not  perfectly  certain.  It  has  been  inferred  from 
Jer.  XV.  12,  that  the  "  iron  from  the  north  "  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hard- 
ened in  an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained 
from  the  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus.  The  hardening 
of  iron  for  cutting-instruments  was  practised  in 
Pontus,  Lydia,  and  Laconia.  (Axe  ;  Knife.)  The 
Heb.  paladh,  which  occurs  only  in  ]S"ah.  ii.  3  (Heb. 
4),  and  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  torches,"  most  prob- 
ably (so  Mr.  Wright,  with  Gesenius,  Henderson,  &c.) 
denotes  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the 
flashing  scythes  of  the  Assyrian  chariots.  But 
Fiirst  would  translate  in  flashing  flre,  i.  e.  quick 
(Kimchi),  or  in  the  flre  of  flashimf  armor,  A.  V. 
"  with  flaming  (margin  '  fiery ')  torches." 

Steph'a-nas  (Gr.  a  crown,  or  crowned?),  a  Chris- 
tian convert  of  Corinth  whose  household  Paul  bap- 
tized as  the  "first-fruits  of  Achaia,"  and  who  was 
with  the  apostle  at  £phesus  when  he  wrote  1  Cor. 
(1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15). 

Ste'phen  [-ven]  (I'r.  Or.  =  a  crown),  the  First 
Martyr.  His  Hebrew  (or  rather  Syriac)  name  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  l>een  ChelU  or  Cheliel  {  = 
a  croum).  He  was  the  chief '  of  the  Seven  (com- 
monly called  "  Deacons ; "  see  Deacon)  appointed  to 
rectify  the  complaints  in  the  early  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, made  by  the  Hellenistic  against  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  His  Greek  name  indicates  his  own  Hel- 
lenbtic  origin.  His  importance  is  stamped  on  the 
narrative  by  a  reiteration  of  emphatic,  silmost  su- 
perlative phrases :  "  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (Acts  vi.  5) ;  "  full  of  grace  and  power  " 
(ver.  8);  irresistible  "  spirit  and  wisdom"  (ver.  10); 
'•  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (vii.  55).»  Of  hU  minis- 
trations among  the  poor  we  hear  nothing.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  instance,  such  as  is  not  un- 
common in  history,  of  a  new  energy  derived  from  a 
new  sphere.  He  shot  far  ahead  of  his  six  com- 
panions, and  far  above  his  particular  office.  First, 
he  arrests  attention  by  the  "  great  wonders  and 
miracles  that  he  did."  Then  begins  a  series  of  dis- 
putations with  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africsi, 
Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race 
and  birthplace.  The  subject  of  these  disputations 
is  not  expressly  mentioned ;  but,  from  what  follows 
it  is  evident  that  he  struck  into  a  new  vein  of  teach- 
ing, which  eventually  caused  his  martyrdom.  Down 
to  this  time  the  apostles  and  the  early  Christian 
community  had  clung  in  their  worship  not  merely 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City,  but  to  the  Holy 

'  So  Dean  Stanley,  orizinal  author  of  this  article :  but 
the  V.  T.  vimply  names  him  fir»t.  (Compare  Peter, 
and  Apostlk.) 

'  Traditionally  he  was  reckoned  araong^  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. 


Place  of  the  Temple.  This  local  worship,  with  the 
Jewish  customs  belonging  to  it,  he  now  denounced. 
So  we  must  infer  from  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  tenor  of 
his  defence.'  The  actual  words  of  the  charge  may 
have  been  false,  as  the  sinister  and  malignant  inten- 
tion which  they  ascribed  to  him  was  undoubtedly 
false.  He  was  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
When  the  charge  was  formally  lodged  against  him, 
his  countenance  kindled,  and  his  judges  "  saw  his 
face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel  "  (vi.  15). 
For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  awed  at  his  presence. 
Then  the  high-priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him 
to  know  his  own  sentiments  on  the  accusations 
brought  against  him.  To  this  Stephen  replied  in  a 
speech  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  faith- 
fully reported  (vii.  2-53).  The  framework  in  w  hicb 
his  defence  is  cast  is  a  summary  of  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  In  the  facts  which  he  selects  from 
this  history,  he  is  guided  by  two  principles — at  first 
more  or  less  latent,  but  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  first  is  the 
endeavor  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  previous  Jewish 
history,  the  presence  and  favor  of  God  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  he  illustrates  with  a  copiousness  of  de- 
tail whicli  makes  his  speech  a  summary  almost  as 
much  of  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  history. 
The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  tendency  from 
the  earliest  times  toward  the  same  ungrateful  and 
narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage 
of  their  political  existence.  Both  of  these  selections 
are  worked  out  on  what  may  almost  be  called  criti- 
cal principles.  (For  explanations  of  the  differences 
between  this  speech  and  the  Mosaic  history,  see 
Abraham  ;  Chronology  ;  Inspiration  ;  Jacob  1 ; 
Joseph  1 ;  Molech  ;  Moses  ;  Old  Testament  C  ; 
Remphan  ;  Sychem,  &c.)  It  would  seem  that,  just 
at  the  close  of  his  argument,  Stephen  saw  a  change 
in  the  aspect  of  his  judges,  as  if  for  the  first  time 
they  had  caught  the  drift  of  his  meaning.  He  broke 
off  from  his  calm  address,  and  turned  suddenly 
upon  them  in  an  impassioned  attack  which  shows 
that  he  saw  what  was  in  store  for  him.  As  he  spoke 
they  showed  by  their  faces  that  their  hearts  "  weic 
being  sawn  asunder,"  and  they  kept  gnashing  their 
set  teeth  against  him ;  but  still,  though  w  ith  diffi- 
culty, restraining  themselves.  He,  in  this  last  crisis 
of  his  fate,  turned  his  face  upward  to  the  open  sky, 
and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven  seemed  to  him 
to  part  asunder;  and  the  Divine  Glory  appeared 
through  the  rending  of  the  earthly  veil — the  Divine 
Presence,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  on  the  right  hand 
the  human  form  of  "  Jesus."  Stephen  spoke  as  if  to 
himself,  describing  the  glorious  vision ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  alone  of  all  the  speakers  and  writers  in  the 
N.  T.,  except  only  Christ  Himself,  uses  the  phrase, 
"  the  Son  of  Man."  As  his  judges  heard  the  words, 
they  could  forbear  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a 
loud  yell ;  they  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears ; 
they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and  dragged 
him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  execution.  Those 
were  to  take  the  lead  in  this  wild  and  terrible  act 

»  "  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Stephen  went  at  all  be- 
vond  the  apostles  in  the  fubstance  «>f  his  toachin^ :  bat 
bnlv  that.  fn>in  hiK  own  bent  of  mind,  ami  tlio  peiruiiar 
direction  which  his  e\'an<rclistic  aeencv  aw»iimed,  the 
pointo  reepectine  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
Hlirntlons.  and  the  approacliinir  decolalion  of  Jenisalem, 
received  a  greater  prominence  than  In  iheira"  <Fbn.). 
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who  haJ  taken  upon  the.nselvos  the  responsibility 
of  denouncing  him  (Dent,  xvii.  7;  comp.  Jn.  viii.  7). 
In  thii  instance,  they  were  the  witnesses  who  had 
reported  or  misreported  the  wjrds  of  Stephen.  They, 

I  according  to  the  custom,  for  the  sake  of  facility  in 

I  their  dreadful  tisk,  stripped  themselves,  as  is  the 
Eastern  practice  on  commencing  any  violent  exer- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  trans- 

1  action  was  deputed  by  custom  to  signify  his  assent 

i  to  the  act  by  taking  the  clothes  into  his  custody,  and 
standuig  over  them  whilst  the  bloody  work  went  on. 

I  The  person  who  officiated  on  this  occasion  was  a 
young  man  from  Tarsus — one  probably  of  the  Cili- 
cian  Hellenists  who  had  disputed  with  Stephen.  His 
name,  as  tiie  narrative  significantly  adds,  was  "  Saul." 
(Paul.)  Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  the  execu- 
tion. It  was  outside  the  gates  of  Jkrusalkm.  The 
earlier  tradition  fixed  it  at  what  is  now  called  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  latir,  which  is  the  present  tra- 
dition, fixed  it  at  what  is  hence  called  St.  Stephen's 
gate.  As  the  first  volley  of  stones  burst  upon  him, 
he  called  upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he 
had  just  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  repeated  almost 
the  words  with  which  He  Himself  had  given  up  His 
life  on  the  cross,  "  0  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  his  knees. 
One  loud  piercing  cry — answering  to  the  loud  shriek 
or  yell  with  which  his  enemies  had  flown  upon  him 
— escaped  his  dying  lips.  Again  clinging  to  the 
spirit  of  his  Master's  words,  he  cried,  "  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge,"  and  instantly  sank  upon 
the  ground,  and,  in  the  touching  language  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word,  after- 
ward appiijJ  to  the  d^^parture  of  all  Christians,  but 

I  here  the  more  remarkable  from  the  bloody  scenes  in 
t'ae  midst  of  which  the  death  took  place — "/ell 
asl-eep."  His  mangled  body  was  buried  by  the  class 
of  Hellenists  and  proselytes  to  which  he  belonged. — 
The  legend  of  the  fifth  century  says  that  his  corpse, 
which  the  high-priest  intended  to  leave  for  beasts 
of  prey  to  devour,  was  carried  off  at  night  by  Gama- 
liel 2  in  his  own  chariot,  and  buried  at  his  expense 

I  in  a  new  tomb  on  his  property  at  Caphar  Gamala 
(village  of  the  camd),  eight  leagues  from  Jerusalem, 
the  funeral  lamentations,  attended  by  all  the  apos- 
tles, lasting  forty  days.  In  a.  n.  415  the  martyr's  re- 
mains are  said  to  have  been  found  and  identified,  and 
were  then  buried  at  Jerusalem. — The  importance  of 
Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under 
three  heads : — I.  lie  was  the  first  great  Christian 
ecclesiastic  (see  note  '),  "  the  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Eastern  Church. — II.  He  is  the  first 
martyr — tlie  proto-martyr.  To  him  the  name 
"martyr"  is  first  applied  (Acts  xxii.  20). — III.  He 
is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  the  anticipa- 
tor, as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  the  propa- 
gator, of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity,  of  which  St. 
Paul  became  the  main  support. 
•Stew'ard.  Eliezer  1;  Governor  14;  King. 
*  Sting.  Adder  ;  Bee  ;  Death  ;  Hornet  ;  Scor- 
pion. 

Stocli^s.  The  term  "  stocks "  is  applied  in  the 
A.  V.  to  two  different  articles,  one  of  which  (Heb. 
tnahpechelh),  in  which  the  body  was  placed  in  a  bent 
position  by  the  confinement  of  the  neck  and  arms  as 
well  as  the  legs,  answers  to  the  English  pillory; 
while  the  other  (Heb.  sad)  answers  to  the  English 
"stocks,"  the  feet  alone  being  confined  in  it.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer. 
XX.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode 
of  punishment  in  his  day  (xxix.  26),  as  the  prisons 
contained  a  chamber  for  the  special  purpose,  termed 
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"the  house  of  the  pillory"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10,  A.  V. 
"  prison-house  ").  The  stocks  (Heb.  sad  ;  Gr.  xulon, 
literally  —  wood)  are  noticed  in  Job  xiii.  27,  xxxiii. 
11,  and  Acts  xvi.  24.  The  Heb.  ^ec/ies  used  in  Prov. 
vii.  22  (A.  V.  "stocks")  properly  =  a/eller  (so  Mr. 
Bcvan,  with  Gesenius,  &c.).  Fetteus  ;  Prison  ; 
Punishments. 

Sto'ics  (ff.  Gr.,  si-e  below).  The  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, who  are  mentioned  together  in  Act^  xvii. 
18,  represent  the  two  opposite  schools  of  practical 
PHILOSOPHY  which  survived  the  fall  of  higher  specu* 
lation  in  Greece.  The  Stoic  school,  founded  by  Zeno 
of  Citium  (about  B.  c.  280),  derived  its  name  from 
the  painted  "  portico"  (Gr.  sloa)  in  which  he  taught. 
Zeno  was  followed  by  Cleanthes  (about  b.  c.  260), 
Cleanthes  by  Chrysippus  (about  b.  c.  240),  who  was 
regarded  as  the  intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  sys- 
tem. Stoicism  soon  found  an  entrance  at  Rome,  and 
under  the  Empire  stoicism  was  not  unnaturally  con- 
nected with  republican  virtue.  The  ethical  system 
of  the  Stoics  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have 
a  close  connecti(m  with  Christian  morality.  But  the 
morality  of  stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride, 
that  of  Christianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds 
individual  independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in 
another ;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue 
of  fate,  the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limited 
by  periods  of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consum- 
mated in  a  personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 
But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,  the  teaciiing  of  this 
school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doctrines 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  common  bonds  of 
mankind,  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul. 

Stom'ach-er  [.stum'ak-er]  (=  an  ornament  or  sup- 
port to  the  breast,  Webster's  Diet.),  the  A.  V.  trans- 
lation of  Heb.  pethiffU,  which  denotes  some  article 
of  female  attire  (Is.  iii.  24).  The  LXX.  makes  it  a 
variegated  tunic ;  the  Vulgate,  a  species  of  girdle. 
Dress. 

Stones.  The  uses  to  whicli  stones  were  applied  in 
ancient  Palestine  were  variou:?.  1.  Tluy  were  used 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  building,  and  were 
sometimes  of  very  large  size  (Mk.  xiii.  1).  Robin- 
son gives  the  dimensions  of  one  as  24  feet  long  by 
6  feet  broad  and  '6  feet  high.  For  most  public 
edifices  hewn  stones  were  used  (Architectiue  ;  Je- 
rusalem, Quarries) ;  an  exception  was  made  in  re- 
gard to  altars  (Ex.  xx.  25 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  5 ;  Josh.  viii. 
31).  The  Phenicians  were  famous  for  skill  in  hew- 
ing stone  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  K.  v.  18).  (Handicuajt.) 
Stones  were  selected  of  certain  colors  to  form  orna- 
mental string-courses  (1  Ciir.  xxix.  2).  They  were 
also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K.  xvi.  17 ;  comp. 
Esth.  i.  6).  2.  Large  stones  were  used  for  closing 
the  entrances  of  caves  (Josh.  x.  18;  Dan.  vi.  17), 
sepulchres  (Mat.  xxvii.  60;  Jn.  xi.  38,  xx.  1),  and 
springs  (Gen.  xxix.  2).  3.  Flint-stones  occasionally 
served  the  purposes  of  a  knife  (Ex.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v. 
2,  3).  4.  Stones  were  used  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
slings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14),  and  bows  (Wis.  v.  22  ;  comp.  1  Mc.  vi.  51 ;  Arms, 
I.  3,  4) ;  as  boundary-marks  (Dent.  xix.  14,  xxvii. 
17;  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10;  Boiian  ? 
ZoHELETH?);  as  weights  for  scales  (Deut.  xxv.  13; 
Prov.  xvi.  11 ;  Balance);  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi. 
21 ;  Mill).  5.  Large  stones  were  set  up  to  com- 
memorate any  remarkable  events  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxi.  45,  XXXV.  14 ;  Josh.  iv.  9 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  12). 
Such  stones  were  occasionally  consecrated  by  anoint- 
ing (Gen.  xxviii.  18).  6.  The  worship  of  stones  pre- 
vailed among  the  heathen  nations  surrounding  Pal- 
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estine,  and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  apostate 
Israelites  (Is.  Ivii,  6 ;  Idol  ;  Idolatry).  7.  Heaps 
of  stones  were  piled  up  en  various  occasions,  as  in 
token  of  a  treaty  (Gen.  xxxi.  46) ;  or  over  the  grave 
of  some  notorious  oflTender  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ; 

2  Sam.  xviii.  17).  8.  The  "white  stone"  noticed  in 
Rev.  ii.  17  has  been  variously  regarded  as  referring 
to  the  pebble  of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  courts ; 
to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Greece ;  to  both  these 
combined,  the  while  conveying  the  notion  of  acquit- 
tal, the  stone  that  of  election  (Bengel) ;  to  the  stones 
in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate  ;  to  the  tickets  pre- 
sented to  the  victors  at  the  public  games  (Hammond) ; 
to  the  custom  of  writing  on  stones  (Alford) ;  to  the 
diamond,  not  dead  white  but  lustrous,  with  an  allu- 
sion to  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  the  high-priest 
alone  saw,  and  which  might  have  the  name  Jehovah 
graven  on  it  (Trench).  9.  The  use  of  stones  for 
tablets  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  and  Josh, 
viii.  32.  10.  Stones  for  striking  fire  are  mentioned 
in  2  Mc.  X.  3.  11.  Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the 
operations  of  husbandry  (Agriccltcre)  ;  hence  the 
custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's  field  by  throwing 
quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25),  and  the 
necessity  of  gathering  stones  previous  to  cultivation 
(Is.  V.  2;  Eccl.  iii.  5).     12.  The  notice  in  Zcch.  xii. 

3  of  the  "  burdensome  stone  "  is  referred  by  Jerome 
to  the  custom  of  lifting  stones  as  an  exercise  of 
strength  (comp.  Ecclus.  vi.  21) ;  but  it  may  equally 
well  be  explained  of  a  large  comer-stone  as  a  S}Tn- 
bol  of  strength  (Is.  xxviii.  16).  Stones  are  used  met- 
aphorically to  denote  hardness  or  insensibility  (1 
Sam.  XXV.  37  ;  Ez.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26),  as  well  as  firm- 
ness or  strength  (Gen.  xlix.  24).  The  members  of 
the  Church  are  called  "  living  stones,"  as  contribut- 
ing to  rear  that  living  temple  in  which  Christ,  Him- 
self a  "  Uving  stowe,"  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  cor- 
ner (Eph.  ii.  20-22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8).  Punishments  ; 
Sock;  Stones,  Precious. 

Stones,  Pre'doiis  [presh'us].  The  identification 
of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  is 
a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  As  far,  however, 
as  regards  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  it  worn,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  Vulgate  agrees  with  his  nomenclature,  and  iu 
Jerome's  time  the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  inspected 
in  the  Temple  of  Concord :  hence  this  agreement  of 
the  two  is  of  great  weight.  Precious  stones  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  they  were 
known  and  very  highly  valued  in  the  earliest  times. 
The  Tyrians  traded  in  precious  stones  supplied  by 
Sjrria  (Ez.  xxvii.  16).  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and 
Raamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and 
Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  various 
precious  stones.  The  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  says,  "  The  Israelites  learned  the  art  of 
cutting  and  engraving  stones  from  the  Egyptians ; " 
but  probably  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  it  was  known 
to  them  long  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18).  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-21).  It  is  an  undecided  ques- 
tion whether  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  early 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  A.  V.  gives  it  as  the  ren- 
dering of  Ileb  t/ah6/dm,  which  Mr.  Houghton  thinks  ^ 
is  probably  jasper.  The  substance  used  for  polish-  j 
ing  precious  stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  was  emery-powder  or  the  emery -stone  ( Co- 
rtmdum),  a  mineral  inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in 
hardness.     In  the  article  on  Lioure  Mr.  Houghton 


objected  to  the  "  hyacinth-stone  "  representing  the 
lipirurium  of  the  ancients,  because  of  its  not  pes- 
sessing  attractive  powers  in  any  marked  degree.  It 
appears,  however,  from  a  communication  made  bv 
Mr.  King,  that  the  hyacinth  (zircon)  is  highly  electric 
when  rubbed.  Precious  stones  are  used  in  Script- 
ure in  a  figurative  sense  to  signify  value,  beautv, 
durability,  &c.,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  are 
compared  (Cant.  v.  14;  Is.  liv.  11,  12;  Lam.  iv.  7; 
Rev.  iv.  3,  xxi.  10,  21).  Adamant;  Agate;  Amb- 
thyst;  Beryl;  Carbuncle;  Chalcedony;  Chrys- 
olite; Chrysoprase;  Chrysoprasus ;  Emerald; 
Engraver  ;  Jacinth  ;  Onyx  ;  Print,  to  ;  Ruby  ;  Sap- 
phire; Sardine;  Sardius;  Sardonyx;   Seal;  To- 

PAZ. 

Sto'iiing.    Punishments. 

*  Sto'nx,  Sweet,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  slakti 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  15)  r=  Stacte.     Poplar. 

*  Store  =  a  quantity,  or  a  magazine  or  deposit  of 
a  quantity,  &c.  (Gen.  xxvi.  14,  xli.  36,  &c.).     Break 

*  Storehoase  =  a  place  of  deposit  or  safe-keepiog 
for  grain,  food,  &c.     Barn  ;  Egypt. 

Stork  (Heb.  huisidAh  or  chiisiddh),  a  wading  bird 
allied  to  the  herons.  The  White  Stork  {Cieonia 
alba,  Linn.)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conspic- 
uous of  land-birds,  standing  nearly  four  feet  high, 
the  jet  black  of  its  wings  and  its  bright-red  beak  and 


White  Stork  (Ci 


legs  contrastin-»  finely  with  the  pure  white  of  its 
plumage  (Zech.  v.  9).  In  the  neighborhood  of  man 
it  devours  readily  all  kinds  of  offal  and  garbage. 
For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of 
unclean  birds  by  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lev.  xi.  19;  Dent, 
xiv.  18).  The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British  Isles,  where 
it  is  MOW  only  a  rare  visitant,  and  over  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Birmah  (so  Mr. 
Tristram,  original  author  of  this  article).  The  black 
stork  ( Cieonia  nigra,  Linn.),  though  less  abundant 
in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  distributed,  but  has 
a  more  easterly  range  than  its  congener.  Both  spe- 
cies are  very  numerous  in  Palestine.  While  the 
black  stork  is  never  found  about  buildings,  but  pre- 
fers marshy  places  in  forests,  and  breeds  (,n  the  tops 
of  the  loftiest  trees  ;  the  white  stork  attaches  itself 
to  man,  and  for  the  service  which  it  renders  in  the 
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destruction  of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of  offal  has 
been  repaid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protection 
and  reverence.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
(from  a  word  translated  "  mercy,"  kindness,"  "  lov- 
ing-kindness ")  points  to  the  paternal  and  filial  at- 
tachment of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have  been  a 
type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the  young  repaid 
the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching  themselves 
to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in  old  age.  Pliny 
also  notices  their  liabit  of  always  returning  to  the 
same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
notion  that  the  stork  so  far  differs  from  other  birds 
as  to  recognize  its  parents  after  it  has  becone 
mature;  but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  returning 
year  afler  year  to  the  same  spot,  there  is  no  qties- 
I  tion.  That  the  parental  attachment  of  the  stork  is 
very  strong,  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions. 
Few  migratory  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the  time 
of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stork,  or  at 
least,  from  its  familiarity  and  conspicuousness,  its 
migrations  have  been  more  accurately  noted.  "  The 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  time " 
(Jer.  viii.  7).  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in 
Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is 
probably  a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Palestine  it  has  been 
observed  to  arrive  on  the  22d  March.  The  stork 
has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits  is  that 
caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  mandibles. 
I  Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  rcspect- 
I  ing  the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  1 7,  "  As  for  the  stork, 
I  the  fir-trees  ara  her  house."  The  instinct  of  the 
stork  seems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most 
conspicuous  spot  he  c;in  find  where  his  huge  nest 
may  be  supported ;  and  whenever  he  can  combine 
I  this  t'jste  with  his  instinct  for  the  society  of  man, 
he  naturally  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.  In  lands  of 
ruins,  which  from  their  neglect  and  want  of  drain- 
age supply  him  with  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a 
column  or  a  solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position 
I  for  his  nest ;  but  where  neither  towers  nor  ruins 
I  abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as 
I  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other  birds  must  have 
done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial  con- 
veniences of  man's  buildings  to  desert  their  natural 
places  of  nidification.  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
interpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on 
trees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Pales- 
tine when  David  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number 
of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it 
would  therefore  resort  to  trees.  The  black  stork, 
no  less  common  in  Palestine,  has  never  relinquished 
its  natural  habit  of  building  upon  trees.  This  spe- 
cies, in  tlie  northeastern  portion  of  the  land,  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  two.     Ostrich. 

*  Storm.  Hail  ;  Rain  ;  Snow  ;  Thunder  ;  Whirl- 
wind. 

Strain  at.    The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders  Mat.  xxiii. 

24,  "  Ye  blind  guides !  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and 

swallow  a  camel."     There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 

this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error,  and 

)  that  the  true  reading  is  "strain  out."    "  Strain  out," 

ia  the  correct  translation  of  the  Gr.  diulizo,  and  the 

I  reading  of  Tvndale's  (1539),  Cranmer's  (1539),  the 

I  Bishops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva  (1557)  Bibles. 

•Strange  Wom'an,  in  1  K.  xi.  1,  =  a  foreign 
woman  ;  but  usually  in  A.  V.  is  opposed  to  a  vriff, 
and  spoken  in  respect  to  unlawful  intercourse,  and 
hence  =  an  adulteress  or  harlot  (Prov.  ii.  16,  v.  3, 
80,  vii.  5,  &c.).     Adultery  ;  Idolatry  ;  Stranger. 


Stran'ger  [a  as  in  gate]  (Heb.  gSr,  tddidh).  A 
"  stranger,"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  = 
a  person  of  foreign  (i.  e.  non-Israelitislj)  extraction 
resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land  (so 
Mr.  Bevan).  He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  "  for- 
eigner "  (Heb.  nochri  '),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  still 
belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  only  visit 
Palestine  as  a  traveller  :  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  '•  nations,"  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  (Gen- 
tile.) The  term  may  be  compared  with  our  expres- 
sion "  naturalized  foreigner."  The  Heb.  ger  and 
loshdb  applied  to  the  "  stranger  "  have  special  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  of  his  reading  in  the  land.  The 
existence  of  such  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Is- 
raelites is  easily  accounted  for :  the  "  mixed  multi- 
tude "  that  accompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
xii.  38)  formed  one  element ;  the  Canaanitish  popu- 
lation, which  was  never  wholly  extirpated  from  their 
native  soil,  formed  another  and  a  still  more  impor- 
tant one ;  captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third  ; 
fugitives,  hired  servants,  merchants,  &c.,  formed  a 
fourth.  The  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave 
a  return  of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii  17),  wliich  was 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population. 
The  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated 
the  political  and  social  position  of  resident  stran- 
gers, were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(Dout.  xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions. 
(Anathema  ;  Citizen  ;  Slave.)  Whether  a  stranger 
could  ever  become  legally  a  landowner  is  a  question 
about  which  there  may  be  doubt  (Gen.  xxiii.  4  ;  Lev. 
XXV.  23  ;  Agriculture  ;  Araunah).  The  stranger 
appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil  offices, 
that  of  king  excepted  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard 
to  religion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
stranger  should  not  infringe  any  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Israelitish  state  (Ex.  xx.  10;  Lev.  xvii. 
10,  15,  xviii.  26,  xx.  2,  xxiv.  16,  &c. ;  Law  of  Mo- 
ses). If  he  was  a  bondman  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  circumcision  (Ex.  xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  inde- 
pendent, it  was  optional  with  him ;  but  if  he  re- 
mained uncircumcised,  he  was  prohibited  from  par- 
taking of  the  Passover  (xii.  48),  and  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  full  citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  uncir- 
cumcised stranger.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
stranger  Was  circumcised,  no  distinction  existed  in 
regard  to  legal  rights  between  the  stranger  and  the 
Israelite  (xii.  49 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  22 ;  Num.  xv.  16,  &c.). 
The  Israelite  is  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother 
(Ex.  xxii.  21-23;  Lev.  xix.  34;  Deut.  x.  19;  Hos- 
pitality ;  Poor).  It  also  appears  that  the  "  stran- 
ger "  formed  the  class  whence  the  hirelings  were 

»  The  Heb.  rwchn,  rendered  "  forelamer  "  onlv  in  Deut. 
XV.  3  and  Ob.  11,  and  "  alien  "  in  Dent.  xiv.  21,  also  in 
Job  xix.  1.5  and  Ps.  Ixix.  8  [Heb.  9]  and  Lam.  v.  2,  is  fre- 
quently translated  "  etranprer"  ((Sen.  xxxi.  15 ;  Deut.  xvii. 
15,  xxiii.  20  [Heb.  21],  xxix.  22  [Heb.  21] ;  Juds;.  xix.  12; 
Ru.  ii.  10:  2  Sam.  xv.  19;  1  K.  viii.  41,  43 :  2  Chr.  vi.  32, 
.33;  Prov.  ii.  16.  v.  10.  20,  vii.  5,  xxvil.  2;  Eccl.  vi.  2 ;  Is. 
ii.  6).  or  "strange'"  fEx.  ii.  22.  xviii.  3,  xxi.  8;  1  K.  si.  1, 
8;  Ezr.  x.  2.  10  ff. ;  Neh.  xili.  27;  Is.  xxviii.  21 :  Jer.  ii. 
21;  Zeph.  i.  8),  once  "outlandish"  (Neh.  xiii.  26).  also 
"  STRANGE  woman"  (Ptov.  vi.  24,  XX.  16.  xxiii.  27,  xxvii. 
13).  Gesenins  (and  so  Fflrst,  in  nubstanco)  defines  the 
word  as  an  adjective  —  unknown,  stranqe,  foreign,  spoken 
(a.)  of  one  from  another  land  and  peoplp,  as  a  man  (=  a 
stranger,  foreigjur),  people,  land,  city,  vine,  earment;  (b.) 
of  one  ft«m  another  family  (=  a  stranger),  not  of  one's  ' 
own  household,  as  in  Eccl.  vi.  2.  in  opposition  to  a  son 
and  legal  heir,  and  in  the  feminine  (=  strange  woman) 
in  opposition  to  a  wife ;  (c.)  another,  not  one's  self  (Prov. 
xxvii.  2) ;  (d.)  strange,  unheard  of,  exciting  wonder  (la. 
xxvUi.  21). 
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drawn  ;  the  terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  xii. 
45  and  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  regulations  respccfing  strangers  pre- 
sents a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exciusiveness  of 
the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growtii  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Our  Lord  condemns  it  in  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  where  He  defines 
the  term  "  neighbor  "  in  a  sense  new  to  His  hearers 
(Lk.  X.  36).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  PROSELYTE  of  the  N.  T.  is  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  stranger  of  the  0.  T.,  and  toward  this 
class  a  cordial  feeling  was  manifested.  The  term 
"  stranger  "  (usually  =  Gr.  xenon)  is  commonly  used 
in  the  N.  T.  in  the  general  sense  of  foreigner,  and 
occasionally  in  its  more  technical  sense  as  opposed 
to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii.  19). 

Straw  ( Heb.  tcben).  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw 
were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder 
for  their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25 ; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25).  There  is  no  intima- 
tion that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v. 
7,  16),  being  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay 
to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  their 
cracking.  (Brick  ;  Chaff  3.)  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians reaped  their  corn  close  to  the  ear,  and  alter- 
ward  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ground  and  laid  it 
by.  This  was  the  straw  that  Pharaoh  refused  to 
give  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  compelled 
to  gather  "  stcbble  "  (Heb.  kash),  i.  e.  the  short 
straw  left  standing  in  the  field,  which  was  commonly 
set  on  fire  (Is.  v.  24  ;  Joel  ii.  5,  &c.).  "  Stubble" 
(Heb.  hash)  also  =  the  straw  as  broken  up  in  tread- 
ing out  the  grain  and  so  separated  by  ventilation, 
CHAFF,  Ges.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13  [Heb,  14] ;  Jer.  xiii.  24, 
&c.).     Agriculture. 

*  Straw,  to  —  to  strew,  i.  e.  to  spread,  to  scatter 
(Ex.  xxxii.  20 ;  Mat.  xxv.  24,  26,  &c.). 

*  Stream!     BaooK  ;  River. 

Stream  of  E'gypt  once  in  the  A.  V.  =  "  the  river 
OF  Egypt  "  (Is.  xxvii.  12). 

Street  (Heb.  huts  or  ckuts,  rehob  or  n^chob,  shuk  ; 
Gr.  plateia,  rhume).  The  streets  of  a  modem  Ori- 
ental town  are  generally  narrow,  crooked,  and 
gloomy,  even  in  the  best  towns.  Their  character  is 
mainly  fixed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
windows  looking  for  tlie  most  part  into  the  inner 
court.  As  these  same  influences  existed  in  ancient 
times,  probably  the  streets  were  much  of  the  same 
character  as  at  present  (Astioch  1  ;  House  ;  Je- 
rusalem; NiSEVEH.)  The  street  called  "  Straight," 
in  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  narrownes.s :  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare, 
100  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colon- 
nades into  three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot- 
passengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  horse- 
men going  in  diflerent  directions.  The  shops  and 
v/arehouses  were  probably  collected  together  into 
bazars  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times ;  we  read  (so 
Mr.  Sevan)  of  the  baker's  bazar  (A.  V.  "street," 
Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes 
bazars  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  8,  §  1 ),  and  per- 
haps the  agreement  between  Ben-hadad  and  Ahab,  I 
that  the  latter  should  "  make  streets  in  Damascus  "  j 
,  (1  K.  XX.  34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  bazars,  and 
thus  amounted  to  the  establishment  of  a  right  of 
trade.  That  streets  occasionally  had  names  appears  • 
from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21  and  Acts  ix.  11.  That  they 
were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred  from  the  | 


notices  of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the  Great  at 
Antioch,  and  by  Herod  Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem. 
Hence  pavement  forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17;  Rev.  xxi.  21). 
Each  street  and  bazar  in  a  modern  town  is  locked 
up  at  night :  the  same  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  times  (Cant.  iii.  3). 

*  Stringed  In'strn-ments.    Musical  Instrcm£.vts. 
Stripes.     Punishments. 

*  Strong  Drink.    Drisk,  Strong. 

*  Strong'liold.    Fenced  C:ty  ;  Tower  ;  War. 

*  StnVble  (Heb.  AmA).    Straw. 

Sn'all  (Heb.  a  sicetping,jillh,  Ges.),  son  of  Zophah, 
an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.'sc). 

Sn'ba  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  ancestor  of  certain  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  rctunie  1  with  Zorobabel  (1 
Esd.  V.  34) ;  not  in  Ezra  and  Xchemiah. 

Sa'ba-i  (Gr.)  =:  Sualmai  (1  Esd.  v.  30;  compare 
Ezr.  ii.  46). 

*  Snb'nrbs  (fr.  L.  =  under  [or  near']  a  citii),  tbo 
A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  migrdth,  pi.  mIgrA- 
xhim,  migrisholh,  =  (so  Gestnius)  a  place  whither 
herds  are  driven  to  graze,  a  pasture  (1  Chr.  v.  16; 
Ez.  xlviii.  15) ;  especially  the  open  country  set  apart 
for  pasture  round  the  Levitical  cities  (Lev.  xxv.  34; 
Num.  XXXV.  2  fl".,  &c. ;  Levites)  ;  also,  an  ojxn  plaety 
area,  round  a  city  or  building  (Ez.  xxvii.  28,  xlv,  2, 
xlviii.  17).  According  to  the  Talmud,  Maimonides, 
and  most  English  expositors,  the  space  measured 
"  from  the  wall  and  outward  1,000  cubits  round 
about "  (Num.  xxxv.  4)  was  used  as  a  ccnimon  or 
suburb,  and  the  space  measurtd  "  from  without  tha 
city  on  the  east  side,"  &c.  (ver.  5).  was  a  further 
tract  of  land  of  2,000  cubits,  used  for  fields  and 
vineyards,  the  former  being  "  the  suburbs  "  proper- 
ly, the  latter  "the  field  of  the  suburbs"  (Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto).  (City.) — 2.  Heb.  parvdrim  (2  K.  xxiii. 
11  only).     Parbar. 

Snc'eoth  (Heb.  booths,  Ges.).  1.  A  town  of  an- 
cient date  in  the  Holy  Land,  first  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Jacob's  homeward  journey  from  Padan- 
arain  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  Jacob  there  put  up  "booths" 
(Succoth)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a  house  for  him- 
self From  the  itinerary  of  Jacob's  return  it  seems 
that  Succoth  lay  between  Peniel,  near  the  ford  cf  the 
Jabbok,  and  Sheciiem  (compare  xxxii.  30,  and  xxxiii. 
18).  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  of  Suc- 
coth in  the  nairative  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah 
and  Zulmunna  (Judg.  viii.  5-17).  It  would  appear 
from  this  passage  that  it  lay  E.  of  Jordan,  which  is 
corroborated  by  its  being  allotted  to  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
27).  Succoth  Is  named  in  1  K.  vii.  -16  and  2  Chr. 
iv.  17  as  marking  the  spot  at  wliich  the  brass-foun- 
dries were  placed  for  casting  the  metal-work  of  the 
Temple.  Jerome  says  there  was  in  his  time  a  town 
named  Sochoth  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of 
Scythopolis.  Burckhardt,  having  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan at  a  spot  two  hours  (about  .six  miles)  S.  S.  E. 
from  Beixdn,  says  :  "  Near  where  we  cros^sed  to  tlu 
S,  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkot,"  evidently,  from  his  uar 
rative,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Robinson  and  Van  dt 
Velde  have  discovered  a  place  named  Sdkul,  evi- 
dently entirely  distinct  both  in  name  and  poshior 
from  that  of  Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and 
maps  of  these  travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Jordan,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  liver,  and 
about  ten  miles  S.  of  Beixdn.  The  distance  of  ^• 
/•ji/  from  Beisdn  is  too  great,  even  if  it  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  being  the 
place  referred  to  by  Jerome.  The  Sukkol  of  Burtk 
hardt  is  more  suitable.  But  it  is  doubtful  whethci 
either  of  them  can  be  the  Succoth  of  the  0.  T.  (sc 
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'  Mr.  Grovi?).  For  the  events  of  Gideon's  story  the 
latter  of  the  two  is  not  unsuitable.  Sdkut,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  too  far  S.,  and  is  also  on  the  W. 
of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  far  N.  for  the 
Succoth  of  Jacob.  Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is 
more  exactly  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  was  the  "  Valley  of  Succoth "  mentioned  in 
iPs.  Ix.  6  aTid  cviii.  7. — i.  The  first  camping-place 
of  the  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  37, 
xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6);  apparently  reached  at 
the  close  of  the  first  day's  march.  The  distance 
traversed  in  each  day's  journey  was  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  desert,  the  next 
station,  Etham,  being  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 

incss"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Xum.  xxxiii.  6),  it  must  have 

ibecn  in  the  valley,  and  consequently  nearly  due  E. 

'of  Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
hue  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole).     Exoocs,  the;  Red  Ska, 
Passage  or. 
Sie'eoth-be'noth  (see  below)  occurs  only  in  2  K. 

fxvii.  30.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  this 
term  is  pure  Hebrew  =  the  "  tents  of  daughters ; " 

"which  some  explain  as  "  the  booths  in  which  the 
daughters  of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves 
in  honor  of  their  idol,"  others  as  "  small  tabernacles 
in  which  were  contained  images  of  female  deities." 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Succoth-benoth  rcp- 
reeents  the  Chaldean  goddess  Zirhanit,  the  wife  of 

f  Mkrodach,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Baby-  : 

f  Ion. 

ISa'cliatli-ites  (fr.  Heb.  z=  descendants  of  a  Sucliali,  , 
otherwise  unknown,  Ges.),  a  family  of  scribes  at 
Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).     Tirathites.  j 

Sid  (fr.  Gr.,  see  below),  a  river  in  the  immediate  ' 
neighborhood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which 
I  Jewish  exiles  lived  (Bar.  i,  4).  No  such  river  is 
I  known  to  geographers  :  but  the  original  (Hebrew  ?) 
I  text  may  have  been  Sur,  the  river  Euphrates,  which 
is  alwavs  named  by  Arab  geographers  "  the  river  of 
Sura," ' 

Sad  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Sia,  or  Siaha  (1  Esd.  v-  29 ;  com- 
I  pare  Neh.  vii.  47  ;  Ezr.  ii.  44). 

Sa'di-as  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Hodaviah  3  and  Hodetah  (1 
■  Esd.  V.  26 ;  compare  Ezr.  ii.  40  ;  Neh.  xii.  43).  l 

*  Sne,  tOi  Deposit  ;  Jcdge  ;  Loan  ;  Scretiship  ; 
I  Trial,  kc. 

*  Sn'et.    Fat. 

*  Suit.     Dress  ;  Sce,  to,  &c. 

Sak'kMm,  Sak'ki-ims  (Heb.  pi.  sulrHyim  =  dwell- 
h^  in  bmtlis,  Ges.),  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr. 
xii.  3)  with  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  (A.  "V.  "  Ethi- 
opians") as  supplying  part  of  the  army  which  came 
I  with  Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  invaded  Judah. 
I  The  Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some  one  of  the 
shepherd  or  wandering  races  mentioned  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole).  j 

*SHm'iner.  Agriccltpre;  Chroxologt  I. ;  Pal- 
I  Btixe,  Climate.  I 

'Snm'mer  Frait  (Heb.  kayits,  literally  =  fruit- 
harvcxt^  Jig-harvest,  summer,  Ges.,  Fii.)  =  fruit, 
especially /%rs,  as  harvested  in  summer  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
1,2;  Am.'viii.  1,  2,  &c.).     Fig. 

San  (Heb.  usually  shemesh  ;  Gr.  helios).  In  the 
history  of  the  creation  the  sun  is  described  as  the 
"greater  light "  in  contradistinction  to  the  moo\  or 
"lesser  light,"  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  to 
serve  "  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
for  years,"  while  its  special  office  was  "  to  rule  the 
BIT"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The  "signs"  referred  to 
were  probably  (so  Mr.  Bevan,  original  author  of  this 
•rticle)  such  extraordinary  phenomena  as  eclipses, 
which  were  regarded  as  conveying  premonitions  of 
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coming  events  (Jer.  x.  2;  Mat.  xxiv.  29,  with  Lk. 
xxi.  26)'.  (Eclipse  of  the  Sln.)  The  joint  influ- 
ence assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  deciding  the 
"  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  operations  (Agri- 
culture) and  for  religious  festivals, and  also  in  reg- 
ulating the  length  and  subdivision  of  the  "  years," 
correctly  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and 
solar  YEAR,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subsequent 
to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  sun  "  ruled  tho  day,"  not 
only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influences,  but  also 
as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day  and  supplying  the 
means  of  calculating  its  progress.  Sunrise  and  sun- 
set are  the  only  defined  points  of  time  in  the  absence 
of  artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  the 
day.  Between  these  two  points  the  Jews  recognized 
three  periods,  viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about 
nine  A.  m.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9;  Neh.  vii.  3);  the  double 
light  or  "noon"  (Gen.  xliii.  16;  2  Sam.  iv.  6),  and 
"  the  cool  of  the  day  "  shortly  before  sunset  (Gen. 
iii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to  fix  the  quarters  of 
the  hemisphere,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which 
were  represented  respectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the 
setting  sun  (Ps.  1. 1 ;  Is.  xlv.  6),  &c. ;  or  otherwise  by 
their  position  relative  to  a  person  facing  the  rising 
sun — before,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the 
right  hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  (comp.  Heaven)  is  frequently  referred  to 
(Josh.  X.  13;  2  K.  xx.  11 ;  Ps.  xix.  6;  Eccl.  i.  5; 
Hab.  iii.  11).  The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most 
prominent  and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  was  widely  diflfused  throughout  tlie  countries 
adjacent  to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have 
paid  direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intervention  of 
any  statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27),  and  this 
style  of  worship  was  prob  ibly  familiar  to  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Jews  in  Chaldca  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
Hebrews  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in 
Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the  name  it- 
self (On  =  the  Hebrew  Beth-shemesh,  "  house  of 
the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13  marg.),  and  also  from  the 
connection  between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  (=  A** 
who  belongs  to  Rn),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xii.  45). 
After  their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came 
in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  e.  g.  Baal, 
MoLECH  or  Milcom,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians. 
These  idols,  except  the  last,  were  introduced  into 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at  various  periods ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  (Adrammelecii.) 
If  we  have  any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the 
doubtful  term  hammdnim  or  chammdnim  (Lev.  ixvi. 
30;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c. ;  Ipol  16).  From  the  few  no- 
tices on  the  subject  in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  Jews  derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the 
sun  from  several  quarters,  the  Arabians  (Arabia), 
Persians,  &c.  The  importance  attached  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  fact  that  the  horses  were  stalled  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiii.  11;  Parbar). 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the  sun  is 
emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  presence  of  God  (Ixxxiv.  11),  of  the  person 
of  the  Saviour  (Jn.  i.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of  the  glory 
and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i.  16,  x.  1,  xii.  1). 

'  Gcsenius  and  Fflrst  more  naturally  explain  "  sfsrs  "  fn 
Gen.  i.  14  as  time  signs,  marking  the  eeasous,  days,  and 
years,  the  sense  being  then  (by  hendiadya.  so  Geseiiius), 
'*  for  signs  both  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  years." 
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*  San'-di-al  (Is.  ixxviii.  8).     Dial. 

*  Su-per-sti'tiOtt  f-stish  un]  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V. 
translation  of  Gr.  aeisidaimotiia,  properly  (so  Rbn. 
jV.  T.  Lex.)  =  /ear  of  the  gods,  then  retigiouaness, 
religion  (Acts  xxv.  19  only).  The  kindred  Gr.  adj. 
deisidaimorusteros,  tninslated  in  the  A.  V.  "  too  su- 
perstitious" (xvii.  22  only),  is  rather  more  god-fear- 
ing, more  rdigiom,  sc.  than  others.  Neither  of  these 
words  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  a  bad  sense.     Paul. 

*  Sa'phah.    Numbers,  B  ;  Vahkb. 
*SBp'per.     Lord's  Supper,  the;  Meals. 

S»r  (fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine,  named  as  disturbed  at  the  approach  of 
Holufernes  (Jd.  ii.  28).  Some  have  suggested  Dor, 
others  a  place  named  Sora  {^Athlil  [?]  between  Dor 
and  Carmel),  others,  again,  Sura/end  (Zarephath). 
But  none  of  these  are  satisfactory. 

*  Sir  (Heb.  removed,  driven  out,  Ges.),  thP  g*tP  of 
(2  K.  xi.  6),  a  gate  of  the  Temple,  at  which  Jehoaida 
stationed  gjards  at  the  inauguration  of  Joash : 
called  also  "  the  gate  of  the  foundation "  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  5).  The  rabbins  say  it  was  the  E.  gate  of  the 
court,  where  the  unclean  were  commanded  to  depart 
(Keil). 

Su'e'ti««Up,  Sure'ty-sbip,  In  the  entire  absence 
of  commerce  the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject of  suretiship,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  commercial  dealings  had  become  so  mul- 
tiplied that  suretiship  in  the  commercial  sense  was 
common  (Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii. 
26,  xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  discharged 
by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv.  3i). 
The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  his  client's 
debts  in  case  of  his  failure.     Deposit;  Loan,  &c. 

Sa'sa(L.)  =  Shushan  (Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18). 

Sa'saB-chites  [-kites]  (fr.  Heb.  =  people  of  Snc- 
SHAN,  Ges.)  no  doubt  designates  either  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  Susa  (Shushan)  or  (less  probably, 
80  Rawlinson)  those  of  the  country — Susis  or  Su- 
eiana  (Ezr.  iv.  9  only). 

Sa-saa'na  [zan-]  (L.  fr.  Heb  =  a  lilg).  1.  The 
heroine  of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel,  or  History  of  Su- 
sanna, in  the  Apocrypha.  (Daniel,  ApocRvrnAL 
Additioss  to.) — i.  One  of  the  women  who  minis- 
tered to  the  Lord  (Lk.  viii.  3). 

Sl'8l(Heb.  lioneman,  Ges.),  father  of  Gaddi  the 
Manassite  spy  (Xum.  xiii.  11). 

Swal'low  [swol-],  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb. 
deror,  and  ^dgur.  Diror  occurs  twice  (Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  2) ;  ^dgur,  also  twice  (Is.  xxxviii.  14 ; 
Jer.  viii.  7),  bith  times  in  conjunction  with  «m  or  sii;!, 
which  in  each  passage  is  rendered,  probably  cor- 
rectly, by  LXX.  SWALLOW,  A.  V,  "  crask,"  the  "latter 
being  more  probably  (so  Mr.  Tristram,  original  au- 
thor of  this  article)  the  true  signification  of  'dgur. 
The  Heb.  diror  may  include  the  "swallow"  with 
other  swiftly-flying  birds,  as  the  swift,  martin,  &c. 
Whatever  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  characters 
ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names 
occur  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz.  its 
swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its  regu- 
lar migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  with  several 
others.  Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine, 
including  all  those  familiar  in  Britain.  The  swallow,' 

*  The  common  European  honsc-ewallow  or  chimney 
swallow  (Hlrundo  nutica)  ia  represented  In  America  by 
the  ham-swallow  iHirundo  riifa):  the  common  European 
swift  1  Cy/nfiug  Apui)  i^«  somewhat lararer  than  the  American 
swift  or  chimney-swallow  ( Chatura  [or  Cuptelus]  POas- 
gia). 
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martin  {Chdidon  urbica,  Linn.),  and  sand  maitiB 
(Coiglc  riparia,  Linn.),  abound.  The  Eastern  swal- 
low (ffiruudo  rtifuln,  Temminck),  which  nestles 
generally  in  fissures  in  rocks,  and  the  crag  martin 
{Cotyle  rupeslrut),  which  is  confined  to  mountain- 
gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also  common.  The 
common  European  swift  {Cypselus  Ap'is,  Linn.)  is 
common,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  {Ci/pselut 
melba,  Linu.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable  localities. 
Sparrow. 
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Common  Eaiopean  Sirift  (CypteJia  Apat)  —  ' 
— (Fmirbatni). 


Swkllow  "  of  Scriptonl 


Swan  fswon],  the  A.  V.  translation  (after  the  Vul- 
gate) of  Heb.  tinshemfih  in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut  xit. 
16,  where  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds. 
Bochart  and  Fiirst  translate  owl ;  Gesenius  suggests 
the  pelican  ;  but  the  owl  and  pelican  are  both  dis- 
tinctly expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue.  Mr. 
Tristram  and  Mr.  Gosse  (in  Fairbairn)  think  that  the 
swan  was  not  known,  or  at  least  not  familiar,  to 
Moses  and  the  Israelites,  and,  if  known,  would  rather 
have  been  classed  as  clean.  Swans  are  well-known 
web-footed  water-fowls  of  the  genus  Ci/gnus,  Linn., 
allied  to  the  common  goose,  but  usually  larger,  hand* 
somer,  and  more  graceful.  Mr.  Tristram  regards 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  renderings  of  the  LXX., 
porpfif/rio  and  ibis  (Owl  2),  as  either  of  them  more 
probably  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word  than  the 
"  swan  "  of  the  A.  V. ;  for  neither  of  these  birds  oc- 
curs elsewhere  in  the  catalogue,  both  would  be  famil- 
iar to  residents  in  Egypt,  and  the  original  seems  to 
point  to  some  water-fowl.  The  porpfturion  or  pof 
phgrio  (Porphgrio  Antiquorum,  Bp.),  the  purple 
water-hen,  is  a  wading  bird  of  the  rail  family,  larger 
than  the  domestic  fowl,  with  a  rich  dark-blue  plu- 
mage, brilliant  red  beak  and  legs,  and  extraordinarily 
long  toes.  It  frequents  marshes  and  the  sedge  by  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  abundant  in  Lower  Egypt. 
From  the  miscellaneous  character  of  its  fowl  it  might 
reasonably  be  classed  with  unclean  birds.     Mole  1. 

Swearing.    Oath. 

Sweat,  BJood'y.  One  of  the  physical  phenomena 
attending  our  Lord's  ago.vy  (Jesus  Christ)  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  thus  described  (Lk.  xxii. 
44) :  "  His  sweat  was  &»  it  were  great  drops  (literally 
clots)  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  The  gen- 
uineness of  this  verse  and  of  the  preceding  has  been 
doubted,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  (sf 
Mr.  Wright).  Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical 
science  by  the  term  diapcdesis,  there  have  been  ex- 
amples recorded  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
Aristotle  was  aware  of  it.  The  cause  assigned  is  gen 
erally  violent  mental  emotion.     Dr.  Millingcn  (CVtrt 
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(  osities  of  Medical  Experience^  p.  489,  2d  ed.)  gives  the 
^  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon :  "  It  is 
probable  that  tliis  strange  disorder  arises  from  a 
violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  turning 
the  streams  of  blood  out  of  their  natural  course,  and 
forcing  the  red  particles  into  the  cutaneous  excre- 
tories.  A  mere  relaxation  of  the  fibres  could  not 
produce  so  powerful  a  revulsion.  It  may  also  arise 
in  cases  of  extreme  debility,  in  connection  with  a 
thinner  condition  of  the  blood."  Several  cases  of 
so-called  bloody  sweat  are  reported.  There  is  still, 
however,  wanted  a  well-authenticated  instance  in 
modern  times,  observed  with  all  the  care  and  attested 
by  all  the  exactness  of  later  medical  science. 

*  Sweep,  to.    Besom. 

*  Sweet.      Food  ;    Honey  ;    Incense  ;    Reed    4  ; 
Spices  ;  Wine,  &c. 

Swine  (Heb.  huzir  or  chazir ;  Gr.  choiros,  hus\  a 
well-known  quadruped,  the  male  of  which  is  the 
"boar"(P3.  Ixxx.  13)  and  the  female  the  "sow" 
(2  Pet.  ii.  22).  (1.)  Domestic.  The  flesh  of  swiiie 
was  forbidden  as  food  by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi. 
7  ;  Deut.  xiv.  8) ;  the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  as 
a  nation  had  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  Ixv.  4, 
Ixvi.  3,  17,  and  2  Mc.  vi.  18,  19.  Swine's  flesh  was 
forbidden  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Arabians, 
Phenicians,  Ethiopians,  &c.,  were  also  disallowed  the 
use  of  it.  No  other  reason  for  the  command  to  ab- 
stain from  swine's  flesh  is  given  in  the  law  of  Moses 
beyond  the  general  one  which  forbade  any  of  the 
mammalia  as  food  which  did  not  literally  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  definition  of  a  "  clean  animal,"  viz.  that 
it  was  to  be  a  cloven-footed  ruminant.  It  is,  how- 
»ever,  probable  that  dieteticsil  considerations  may 
f  have  influenced  Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's 
flesh ;  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutaneous  disorders ; 
hence  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for 
the  observance  of  a  strict  rule.  Although  the  Jews 
did  not  breed  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  heatiien  nations  of  Palestine  used  the  flesh  as 
food.    At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would 
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appear  that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law 
of  Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
••  the  herd  of  swine  "  into  which  the  devils  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  (Mat.  viii.  32  ;  Mk.  v.  13)  were  the 
property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  inhabitants  of 
Gapara  (Demoniacs  ;  Gerasa  ;  Gergesenes)  does 
not  appear  from  the  sacred  narrative ;  but  that  the 
practice  of  keeping  swine  did  exist  amongst  some  of 
the  Jews  seems  clear  from  the  cnuctment  of  the  law 


of  Ilyrcanns,  "  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any 
one  to  feed  swine."  Allusion  is  made  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
22  to  the  fondness  of  swine  for  "  wallowing  in  the 
mire."  Solomon  compares  "  a  fair  woman  without 
discretion"  to  "a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout" 
(Prov.  xi.  22).  Our  Lord  says,  "  Neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet "  (Mat.  vii.  6).  The  last  part  of  this  verse 
— "  and  turn  again  and  rend  you  " — Theophylact, 
Hammond,  Barnes,  &c.,  refer  to  the  "  dogs ; "  but 
Lange  {on  Mai.  \.  c.)  says,  "  it  applies  likewise  to 
the  swine."  (2.)  Wild.  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  13)  is  the  common  wild  boar  or  wild  hog 
{Sus  Scrofa)  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
woody  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.    Arms. 

Syc'a-mlne— tree  (Gr.  sukaminoK),  mentioned  only 
in  Lk.  xvii.  6,  is  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Dr.  Royle 
[in  Kitto],  Dr.  Hamilton  [in  Fairbairn],  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  &c.)  the  mulberry-tree  {Moras).  Both  black 
and  white  mulberry-trees  are  common  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  are  largely  cultivated  for  suppfying 
food  to  the  silk-worm.  Thomson  (ii.  296)  says  the 
Damascus  mnlberry-tree  is  now  grown  extensively 
at  Lifdd  (Lydda)  for  its  fruit,  which  almost  exactly 
resembles  the  largest  American  blackberries.  Leb- 
anon ;  Palestine,  Botany  ;  Silk  ;  Sycamore. 


Black  Mulberry  {Moru»  nigra), 

Syc'a-more  (Heb.  sMkm&h  ;  Gr.  mkomorea  in  N.  T., 
sukaminos  in  LXX.),  according  to  Prof.  Stowe  (origi- 
nal author  of  this  article)  and  most  authorities,  = 
\he  Fig-mulberry,  or  Sycamore-fig  (i''ietw  Sycomorus), 
a  tree  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  fruit  of  which  re- 
sembles the  FIG  (1  K.  X.  27;  I  Chr.  xxvii,  28 ;  2 
Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47;  Is.  ix.  10  [Heb. 
9]  ;  Am.  vii.  14 ;  Lk.  xix.  4).  It  attains  the  size  of 
a  walnut-tree,  has  wide-spreading  branches,  and  af- 
fords a  delightful  shade.  On  this  account  it  is  fre- 
quently planted  by  the  waysides.  Its  leaves  arc 
heart-shaped,  downy  on  theunder  side,  and  fragrant. 
The  fruit  grows  directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on 
little  sprigs,  and  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  To  make 
it  eatable,  each  fruit,  three  or  four  days  before  gath- 
ering, must,  it  is  said,  be  punctured  with  a  sharp  in- 
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strument  or  the  finger-nail.  This  was  the  original 
employment  of  the  prophet  Amos  (Am.  vii.  14). 
The  wood,  though  very  porous,  is  exceedingly  dura- 
ble, Egyptian  mummy-coffins  made  of  it  being  still 
perfectly  sound.  It  was  much  used  for  doors  and 
large  furniture,  as  tables,  &c.  So  great  was  the 
value  of  these  trees,  that  David  appointed  for  them 
in  his  kingdom  a  special  overseer,  as  for  the  olives 
(1  Chr.  .\xvii.  28);  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  Egypt's  calamities,  that  her  sycamores 
were  destroyed  by  hailstones  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47).  The 
"sj'camore"  of  America  {I'latmitis  Ocddentalis),  a 
species  of  Plane-tree,  and  the  "  sycamore  "  of  Eng- 
land {Acer pxendo-platarius),  a  species  of  maple,  are 
both  very  different  from  the  "  sycamore  "  of  the 
Scriptures. 


ng-municny,  or  Syeamora-Sg  (Fieui  f^iicomorut)  -  "  Sycimior,  '  of  the 
Scripture*. 

Sy'eliar  [-karl  (L.  fr.  Heb.  =faheh(xxl,  or  drunk- 
ard? Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  ;  a  corr>iption  of  Shechem, 
Olshausen,  &c. ;  see  below),  a  place  named  only  in 
Jn.  iv.  5,  as  "  a  city  of  Samaria."  "  Sychar  "  was 
either  a  name  applied  to  the  to.vn  of  Shechem,  or  it 
was  an  independent  place.  1.  The  first  of  these 
alternatives  is  now  almost  universally  accepted.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson,  "  In  consequence  of  the 
hatred  which  existed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  in  allusion  to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of 
Sichem  received,  among  the  Jewish  common  people, 
the  by-name  Sychar."  No  mention,  however,  of 
such  a  nickname  is  found  either  in  tlie  Targums  or 
in  the  Talmud  (so  Mr.  Grove,  original  author  of  this 
article).  But  presuming  that  Jacob's  well  was  then, 
where  it  is  now  shown,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley of  Ndbuhu,  Shechem  would  be  too  distant  to 
answer  to  the  words  of  St.  John,  since  it  must  have 
been  more  than  a  mile  ofi*.     Eusebius  {^Ononi.)  says 
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that  Sychar  was  in  front  of  the  city  of  Neapolis ; 
and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the  side  of  Luza,  which 
was  three  miles  from  Neapolis.  Sychem,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis 
by  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim 
describes  Sechim  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  as  containing  Joseph's  monument  and  plot  of 
ground,  and  then  says  that  a  thousand  paces  thence 
was  the  place  called  Sychar.  2.  In  favor  of  Sychar 
having  been  an  independent  place  is  the  fact  that  t 
village  named  ^Askar  still  exists  at  the  southeaatcm 
foot  of  Ebal,  about  N.  E.  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it.  A  village  like  ''Aakar 
answers  much  more  appropriately  to  the  description 
of  John  than  so  large  and  so  venerable  a  place  as 
Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  etymologi- 
cal difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  identification.  ^Aikar 
begins  with  the  letter  ^Aln,  which  Sychar  does  not 
appear  to  have  contained.  Yet  the  same  difference 
is  found  between  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of 
Ashkelon. 

Sy'ehem,  the  Latinized  Greek  form  of  Shechem, 
the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Central  Pales- 
tine (Acts  vii.  16  only).     This  verse  exhibits  an  ad- 
dition to,  and  a  discrepancy  in  form  from,  the  0.  T. 
account.     (1.)  The  patriarchs  are  said  in  it  to  have 
been  buried  at  Sychem,  whereas  in  the  0.  T.  this  is 
related  of  the  bones  of  Joseph  only  (Josh.  xxiv. 
32).    (2.)  The  sepulchre  at  Sychem  is  said  to  have 
been  bought  from  Emmor  by  Abraham  ;  whereas  in 
the  0.  T.  Abraham  bought  the  cave  of  Machpelab 
at  Hebron  for  his  sepulchre,  and  Jacob  bought  the 
plot  of  ground  at  Shechem  from  Hamor(Gcn.  xxxiiL 
19).    Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  these 
differences.     That  Joseph's  brethren  were  buried  in 
Shechem  contradicts  nothing  that  we  know,  is  prob- 
able in  itself,  and  may  have  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition. Biscoe  refers  the  differences  to  the  brevity  with 
which  the  Hebrews  related  their  well-known  ances- 
tral history,  and  their  use  in  it  of  hints  and  ellipses, 
and  would  make  out  the  whole  thus  :  "And  were  ca^ 
ried  over  into  Sychem,  and  w<>re  laid  (some  of  them, 
Jacob  at  least)  in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought 
for  a  sum  of  money  (and  others  of  them  in  that  which 
was  bought)  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  the  father  of 
Sychem."     Fairbairn  says  (Dic/ionari/  of  the  Bible, 
article  Stephen),  "  Stephen's  object  is  not  properlj 
to  relate  history,  but  to  apply  history  to  the  elucid* 
tion  of  great  principles  and  truths.  .  .  .  Stephei 
identifies  the  transactions  as  to  Abraham  and  Jacol 
buying  and  using  ground  for  burial,  as  before  h« 
had  identified  two  words  of  God  spoken  at  differen 
times  (ver.  7;  compare  Gen.  xv.  16  and  Ex.  iii.  12 
— not  as  if  he  ignored  their  actual  or  historical  di 
versity,  for  the  merest  child  could  not  but  be  awar 
of  that — but  because  for  his  purpose,  viz.  as  an  ex 
pression  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
sign  of  their  interest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  eve; 
when  to  the  eye  of  sense  there  seemed  so  muc' 
against  it,  they  were  virtually  one."     A  suggestio 
approved  by  Archdeacon  Lee  (Inn/nradon  of  Jiol 
Srriplnrc)  is  that  Abraham  may  have  purchased 
plot    of  ground    at  Sychem  as  described,   whci 
Jo.seph  and  the  patriarchs  were  buried.     Professc 
Hackett  (on  Aid,  1.  c.)  would  omit  "  Abraham,"  c 
exchange  it  for  "  Jacob."     Dr.  S.  Davidson  regarc 
Stephen  as  not  inspired,  and  henc-  making  a  mi 
take.     One  of  these  or  of  other  possible  explan. 
tions  may  remove  tlie  difficulty  in  the  case. 

Sy'ehfm-lte,  the  =  tlie  inhabitanU  of  Sheche: 
taken  collectively  (Jd.  v.  16). 

•  Syco-more  (in  some  copies)  =  Sycamore. 
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Sy-e'lns  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Jehiel  3  (1  Esd.  i.  8;  com- 
pare 2  Chr.  XXXV.  8). 

Sy-e'ne  (L. ;  Heb.  SSveneh  ;  fr.  Egyptian  =  the 
vpeiiing  or  key  of  Egypt,  Chanipollion),  a  town  of 
EayPT  on  the  frontier  of  Cash  or  Ethiopia.  Ezekiel 
Spealis  of  the  desolation  of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  to 
Syene,  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia"  (Ex.  xxix. 
10  margin),  and  of  its  people  being  slain  "  from 
Migdol  to  Syene"  (xxx.  (>  margin;  A.  V.  text  in 
both  "from  the  tower  of  Syene  ").  Migdol  was  on 
the  eastern  border,  and  S^'ene  was  always  the  last 
town  of  Egypt  on  the  S.,  though  at  one  time  in- 
eluded  in  the  nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyptian 
tiame  is  /S«<n,  the  modern  Arabic  A<iwAn.  The 
modern  town  is  slightly  to  the  N.  of  the  old  site. 
Both  are  on  the  Nile,  and  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
Syenite,  which  diBFers  from  granite  only  in  having 
I  homblend  instead  of  mica,  was  anciently  quarried 
at  Syene.  Tiie  town  at  some  periods  has  had  a 
large  population  and  extensive  trade. 

•Sym'e-on  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Simeon  or  Simon  (2  Pet.  i. 
1  margin).     Peter. 
*Syin'pIiO-ny  (fr.  Gr.)  =  a  sounding  together,  or 
I  harmony  of  sounds  (Dan.  iii.  5  margin).    Dulcimer. 
Syn'a-gOgne   [sin'a-gog]  (fr.  Gr.  snnagorje  =  an 
assembly  ;  see  below  and  Assembly  10).     Professor 
Phiraptre,  original  author  of  this  article,  thus  notes 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  history  and  ritual 
of  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  the  facts  to 
which  the  inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are  prin- 
cipally directed,     (a.)  They  meet  \\%  as  the  great 
characteristic  institution  of  the  later  phase  of  Juda- 
ism.    (6  )  We  cannot  separate  them  from  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  our  Lord's  life  and  minis- 
try.    In  them  He  worshipped  in  His  youth,  and  in 
His  manhood.     They  were  the  scenes  of  no  small 
portion  of  His  work  (Mat.  iv.   23,  xii.  9,  xiii.  54 ; 
S  Mk.  i.  23;  Lk.  iv.  16,  xiii.  11 ;  Jn.  vi.  59,  xviii.  20, 
I  Ac,  &c.)     (c.)  Tliere  are  the  questions,  leading  us 
back  to  a  remoter  past :  In  what  did  the  worship  of 
I  the  synagogue  originate  ?  what  type  was  it  intended 
1  to  reproduce  ?  what  customs,  alike  in  nature,  if  not 
I  in  name,  served  as  the  starting-point  for  it  ?     (rf.) 
I  The  synagogue,  with  all  that  behmged  to  it,  was 
connected  with  the  future  as  well  as  with  the  past. 
It  was  the  order  with  which  the  first  Christian  be- 
lievers were  most  familiar.      The  CnnRcn  had  its 
starting-point  in    the  Synagogue. — Keeping    these 
points  in  view,  it  remains  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  a  somewhat  more  formal  manner. — I.  Name.  (1.) 
The  Aramaic  equivalent  cenishla  first  appears  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  as  a  substitute  for  Heb.  VrfcJA 
(=  Congregation  ;  Assembly  5)  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  more  precise  local  designation  (Bdyfh  hac-Ceve- 
selh  =  House  of  gatheniig)  belongs  to  a  yet  later 
date.      (2.)    The  word  sunagog^,  not  unknown  in 
classical  Greek,  appears  in  the  LXX.  as  the  trans- 
lation of  not  less  than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words 
in  which  the  idea  of  gathering  is  implied.     It  is 
used  130  times  for  ^edAh,  and  25  times  for  Mhdl. 
(Assembly  5,  7.)     In  Prov.  v.  14  the  Gr.  ekklcsia 
'{—  Heb.  kuhdl,  A.  V.  "  congregation  ")  and  suriagoge 
(Ucb.  ^eddh,  A.  V.  "assembly")  appear  together. 
In  the  Apocrypha  the  word,  as  in  tiie  0.  T.,  retains  its 
general  meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically  for  any 
recognized  place  of  worship.     In  the  N.  T.,  how- 
ever, the  local  meaning  is  the  dominant  one.    Some- 
times the  word  is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was 
connected  with,  or  sat  in,  the  synagogue,  in  the 
narrower  sense  (Mat.  x.   17,  xxiii.  34;  Mk.  xiii.  9; 
Lk.  xxi.  12,  xii.  11).     Within  the  limits  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  it  perhaps  kept  its  ground  as  denoting 
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the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (Jns.  ii. 
2).* — II.  History.  (1.)  Jewish  writers  have  claimed 
for  their  synagogues  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
well-nigh  every  place  where  the  phrase  "  before  the 
Lord  "  appears,  they  recognize  in  it  a  known  sanc- 
tuary, a  fixed  place  of  meeting,  and,  therefore,  a 
synagogue.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Ja- 
cob's "  dwelling  in  tents"  (Gen.  xxv.  27)  his  attend- 
ance at  a  synagogue  or  house  of  prayer.  That  of 
Jonathan  finds  them  in  Judg.  v.  9  and  in  "  the  calling 
of  assemblies"  in  Is.  i.  13.  (2.)  Apart  from  these 
farfetched  interpretations,  we  know  too  little  of  the 
life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the  monarchy, 
to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether  there  was 
any  thing  at  all  corresponding  to  the  synagogues  of 
later  date  (compare  1  Sara.  xx.  5  and  2  K.  iv.  23, 
with  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  12,  x.  5,  xix. 
20-24;  Prophet).  (3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the 
abeyance  of  the  Temple-worship,  the  meeting  of 
devout  Jews  probably  became  more  systematic  (Ez. 
viii.  1,  xi.  15,  16,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  31),  and  must 
have  helped  forward  the  change  so  conspicuous  at 
the  return.  The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes 
the  habit  of  solemn,  probably  of  periodic,  meetings 
(Ezr.  viii.  15;  Neh.  viii.  2,  ix'.  1  ;  Zech.  vii.  5).  To 
that  period,  accordingly,  we  may  attribute  the  re- 
vival, if  not  the  institution  of  synagogues;*  yet 
they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Maccabean 
history.  When  that  struggle  was  over,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  freer  development  of  what 
may  be  called  the  synagogue  parochial  system 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries. 
Well-nigh  every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.  (4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overesti- 
mate tlie  influence  of  the  system  thus  developed. 
To  it  we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  Here,  as  in  the  order  of  the  • 
Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to  diminish 
and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  way  was  silently 
prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which  should 
rise  in  "in  the  fulness  of  time"  out  of  the  decay 
and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the  Temple. 
— III.  Structure.  (1.)  Tlie  size  of  a  synagogue, 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with  the 
population.  Its  position  was,  however,  determinate. 
It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground,  in  or 
near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged.  And  its  direc- 
tion, too,  was  fixed.  Jerusalem  was  the  central 
point  of  Jewish  devotion.  The  synagogue  was  so 
constructed,  that  the  worshippers,  as  they  entered 
and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward  it.  The  build- 
ing was  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district. 
Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in 

'  "  The  synaeogne  of  Satan  "  (Key.  ii.  9,  iii.  9)  —  (so 
Rbn.  A^.  T.  'Lex.)  "  Satan's  assembly,  i.  e.  Jews  who  slan- 
der the  Chrietian  Church— who,  professing  to  be  true 
Jews  and  to  worship  God,  are  not  so,  but  worship  Satan 
(compare  Rom.  ii.  ait)-" 

"  In  Ps.  Ixsiv.  8  the  Heb.  pi.  of  mo'ed  (Assemblt  1)  Is 
translated  "  synago'jfiies"  by  the  A.  V.,  Ginsbnrg  (in 
Kitto),  <fcc. ;  and  the  Psalm  itself  is  referred  by  some 
(lUtzig,  Ginsbnrg,  ifec.)  to  Maccabean  times.  G'osnnins 
translates  the  sacred  places  of  a^KfnMy.  and  understands 
the  phrase  as  referring  to  other  places  than  the  Temple, 
which  were  in  a  certain  sense  sacred,  asRnmah.  Bethel, 
Giljal,  Ac,  distinguished  as  ocats  of  the  prophets  and  as 
HIGH  PLACES.  Prof  J.  A.  Alexander  translates  and  ex- 
plains the  latter  part  of  vcr.  8—"  they  have  burned  all  the 
assemblies  of  God  in  the  land,  by  burning  the  only  place 
where  such  assemblies  could  be  held  (Deut.  xii.  5, 11>." 
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Lk.  vii.  5,  by  a  friendJy  proselyte.  (2.)  In  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At 
the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  contained  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  that  end  the  name 
and  character  of  a  sanctuary.  This  part  of  the 
synagogue  was  naturally  the  place  of  honor.  Here 
were  the  "  chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees  and 
Scribes  strove  so  eagerly  (Mat.  xxiii.  6),  to'  which 
the  wealthy  and  honored  worshipper  was  invited 
(Jas.  ii.  2,  3).  Here,  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark,  still 
reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle,  was  the 
eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  greater 
festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept 
burning  perpetually.  A  little  further  toward  the 
middle  of  the  building  was  a  raised  platform  on 
which  several  persons  could  stand  at  once,  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  rose  a  pulpit  in  which  the  Reader 
stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The 
congregation  were  divided,  men  on  one  Fide,  women 
on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet  high, 
running  between  them.  The  arrangements  of  mod- 
em synagogues,  for  many  centuries,  have  made  the 
separation  more  complete  by  placing  the  women  in 
low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  lattice-work. — 
IV.  Officers.  (1.)  In  smaller  towns  there  was  often 
but  one  Babbi.  Where  a  fuller  organization  was 
possible,  there  was  a  college  of  Elders  (Lk.  vii.  3j 
presided  over  by  one  who  was  "  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue"  (viiL  41,  49,  xiii.  14 ;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17). 
(2.)  The  most  prominent  functionary  in  a  large 
synagogue  was  known  as  the  Shlliah  or  ShSliach  ( = 
L.  legatits,  i.  e.  one  sent  or  appointed  with  a  commis- 
sion or  charge,  a  legate),  the  officiating  minister  wlio 
acted  as  the  delegate  of  the  congregation,  and  was 
therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  &c.,  in  their 
name.  (3.)  The  Hazzdnor  Chazzd»,  the  "minister" 
of  the  synagogue  (Lk.  iv.  20),  had  duties  of  a  lower 
kind.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the  build- 
ing ready  for  service.  (4.)  Besides  these,  there  were 
ten  men  attached  to  every  s}-nagogue,  known  as  the 
Batldnim  {^  free  from  labor,  at  leisure),  supposed 
to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labor  for  their 
livelihood,  able,  therefore,  to  attend  the  week-day 
as  well  as  the  Sabbath  services.  By  some  (Light- 
foot,  &c.)  they  have  been  identified  with  the  above 
officials,  with  the  addition  of  the  alms-collectors. 
Rhenferd,  however,  sees  in  them  simply  a  body  of 
men,  permanently  on  duty,  making  up  a  congrega- 
tion (ten  being  the  minimum  number),  so  that  there 
might  be  no  deliy  in  beginning  the  service  at  the 
proper  hours,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  might 
go  away  disappointed.  (5.)  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  closely  the  organization  of  the  synagogue  was 
reproduced  in  that  of  the  Church.  Here  also  there 
was  the  single  presbyter-bishop  (Bishop)  in  small 
towns,  a  council  of  presbyters  under  one  head  in 
large  cities.  The  legatiis  of  the  synagogues  appears 
in  the  "  angel "  (Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1 ;  Angels),  perhaps 
also  in  the  "  messenger  "  (Gr.  aposlolos  ;  Apostle  ; 
Epaphroditcs,  &c.)  of  the  Christian  Church. — V. 
Worship.  (1.)  The  ritual  of  the  sjTiagogue  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  reproduction  of  the  statelier  liturgy 
of  the  Temple,  and,  no  less  than  the  organization, 
was  connected  with  the  facts  of  the  N.  T.  history, 
and  with  the  life  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
worship  of  the  Church  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  Synagogue,  modified  (o.)  by  the  new  truths,  (6.) 
by  the  new  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  (<•.)  by 
the  spiritual  "gifts."     (2.)   From  the  synagogue 
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came  the  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prater.  To  that 
the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed  from  their 
youth.  The  forms  might  be  and  were  abused. 
(Lord's  Prayer  ;  Pharisees.)  (3.)  The  large  ad- 
mixture of  a  didactic  element  in  Christian  worship 
that  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  all  Gentile 
forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from  the  older 
order.  "  Moses  "  was  "  read  in  the  synagogues  evcrv 
Sabbath-day  "  (Acts  XV.  21),  the  whole  Law  being 
read  consecutively,  so  as  to  bo  completed,  according 
to  one  cycle,  in  three  years,  according  to  that  which 
ultimately  prevailed,  in  a  single  year.  (Bidle  IV.) 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  as  second 
lessons  in  a  corresponding  order.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  word  of  exhortation  "  (Acts  xiii.  15), 
the  exposition,  the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  (4.) 
To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  probably  (so 
Prof  Plumptre)  trace  the  practice  of  praying  for  the 
dead  (2  Mc.  xii.  44).  Prayers  for  the  dead  have 
found  a  place  in  every  early  Christian  liturgy,  and 
the  practice  in  the  synagogues  is  as  old  at  least  as 
the  traditions  of  the  Rabbinic  fathers.  (5.)  The 
conformity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.  In 
the  hours  of  sernce  this  was  obviously  the  case. 
The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times 
of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3,  9),  and  had  been  prob- 
ably for  some  time  before  (Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10), 
the  fixed  times  of  devotion.  The  same  hours  were 
recognized  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
that  of  the  first  century  also.  The  solemn  day^^  of 
the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole.  The  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.  (6.) 
The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
connects  itself  with  another  interesting  custom,  com- 
mon to  the  Church  and  the  Svnagogue.  It  was  a 
Jewish  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in 
which  they  did  honor  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The 
feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wiiic, 
over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  wa.-» 
handed  round.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  long  a-s  the 
apostles  and  their  followers  continued  to  use  the 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  i.  e.  as  they  frat- 
ernized with  their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abrahani, 
this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  Lord's 
Supper  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  By  degrees 
the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the 
early  dawn  of  the  next  day.  (7.)  From  the  snia- 
gogue  lastly  came  many  of  the  less  conspicuous 
practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  Ablution,  entire  or  partial, 
before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb.  x.  22 ; 
Jn.  xiii.  1-15);  standing,  and  not  kneeling,  as  the 
attitude  of  prayer  (Lk.  xviii.  11) ;  the  arms  stretched 
out ;  the  face  turned  toward  the  E. ;  the  responsive 
Amen  of  the  congregation  to  the  prayers  and  bene- 
diction of  the  elders  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).— VL  Judicial 
Functions.  (1.)  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that 
the  officers  of  the  synagogue  exercised  in  certain 
cases  a  judicial  power  (Mat.  x.  17;  Mk.  xiii.  9  ;  Lk. 
xii.  11.  xxi.  12;  Jn.  xii.  42,  xvi.  2 ;  Acts  ix.  2,  xxii 
6 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  xvi.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  i.  20 
Excommunication  ;  Judge).  (2.)  It  is  not  easy 
however,  to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  anc 
the  precise  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  Miit.  x.  1' 
and  Mk.  xiiL  9  they  are  carefully  distinguished  fron 
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the  "  coancils."  It  seems  probable  that  the  council 
was  the  larger  tribunal  of  twenty-three,  which  sat 
in  every  city  (Sanhedrim),  and  that  under  the  ternn 
"  synagogue  "  we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court, 
probably  that  of  the  Ten  judges  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  consisting  either  of  the  elders,  "  minister," 
and  legate,  or  otherwise  of  the  ten  men  of  leisure  (sec 
above,  IV.  2-4).  (3.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  out- 
line of  a  Christian  institution.  The  Church,  either 
by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  elders  of  the  Church  were  not,  however, 
to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  (1  Cor. 
vL  1-8).  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  sjnia- 
gogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against  re- 
ligion and  morals  (v.  4).  Excomuunication  ;  Edu- 
cation. 

Syn  a-gogne  (see  above),  the  Great.  (1.)  On  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great  council 
was  appointed,  according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to 
reorganize  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  It  con- 
sisted of  120  members,  and  these  were  kno\vn  as  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the 
prophets,  themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by 
SCRIBES  prominent,  individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra 
2  was  recognized  as  president.  Among  the  other 
members,  in  part  together,  in  part  successively,  were 
Joshua  4,  Zerubbabel,  and  their  companions,  Damel 
4  and  the  three  "  children,"  Haggai,  Zechariah  1, 
Malachi,  Nehemiah  1,  Mordecai,  Simon  2.  Their 
aim  was  to  restore  again  the  crown  or  glory  of  Israel. 
To  this  end  they  collected  all  the  sacred  writings  of 
former  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  completed  the 
CAXos  of  the  0.  T.  They  instituted  the  feast  of 
PuRiM.  They  organized  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue, 
and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  eighteen  solemn  ben- 
edictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a  body,  not  only  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  Apocry- 
pha, but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Olam,  so 
that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke 
Aboth,  about  the  second  century  a.  c,  had  led  some 
critics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic 
invention.  The  narrative  of  Xeh.  viii.  13  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synagogues — a  synod  of  the  National  Church 
(so  Prof.  Plumptre,  original  author  of  this  article). 
Dr.  Ginsburg  (in  Kitto)  indorses  the  conclusion  of 
Graetz  that  Nehemiah  originated  the  Great  Syn- 
t^ogue  after  Ezra's  death,  and  considers  its  period 
as  embracing  about  110  years  (a.  c.  410-300),  or 
from  the  latter  days  of  Nehemiah  to  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Just,  when  it  passed  into  the  Sanhedrim. 
He  obtains  the  traditional  120  members  of  Nehe- 
raiah's  time  from  Neh.  x.  1-27,  &c.,  making  28 
priests,  viz.  24  chiefs  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7-18)  and  4 
others;  19  Levites,  viz.  7  chiefs  (Ezr.  v.  18,  19,  24; 
Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  12  othei-s;  50  Israelites,  viz.  29 
chiefs  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  2,  9),  and 21  others;  22  rep- 
resentatives of  cities  (Ezr.  ii.  18-30;  Neh.  vii.  24- 
33,  36,  37),  and  Nehemiah.  The  37  besides  chiefs 
and  representatives  he  considers  to  be  doctors  of  the 
Law. 

Syn'ty-ehe  [sin'te-ke]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  a  chance,  hap- 
py chance  ?),  a  female  member  of  the  Church  of 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3).     Euodias. 

Syr'a-cuse,  or  Sy'ra-tnse  (fr.  Gr.,  named  from  an 
adjacent  marsh  or  lake  called  Syraeo),  a  celebrated 
city  on  the  eastern  cof  st  of  Sicily,  founded  b.  c.  734 
by  Archias,  a  Crinth  lu  exile,  and  said  to  have  had 


in  its  most  prosperous  period  from  600,000  to 
1,200,000  inhabiUnts.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Archimetles,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  and  the 
residence  of  some  able  kings,  as  Hiero,  Dionysius, 
&c.  St.  Paul  arrived  thither  in  an  Alexandrian 
ship  from  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii. 
13).  The  magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as 
still  remaining  in  his  time  was  then  no  doubt  greatly 
impaired.  But  it  was  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbor  was 
excellent,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  furnished  an 
unfailing  supply  of  excellent  water.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage  Sicily  did  not  supply  the  Romans 
with  corn  to  the  extent  it  had  done  in  the  time  of 
King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less  degree  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Cicero.  The  country  had  become  depopulated  by 
wars,  and  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome 
(b.  c.  212)  her  great  nobles  turned  vast  tracts  into 
pasture.  Syracuse  was  a  Roman  colony  in  St.  Paul's 
time,  and  was  the  provincial  capital  of  Sicily.  Syr- 
acuse has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  wars-  and 
earthquakes.  Its  present  population  is  about  16,000 
(Ac«7  Amer.  Cyc). 

Syr'l-a  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  see  below),  the  usual  A.  V.  term 
for  the  Heb.  Aram,  and  Gr.  Suria.  Most  probably 
Syria  is  for  Tsyria,  the  country  about  Tsur,  or  Tvrb, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to 
the  Greeks  (so  Prof  Rawlinson,  original  author  of 
this  article).  1.  Geographical  extent.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram 
seems  to  commence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Pal- 
estine, and  to  extend  thence  northward  to  the  skirts 
of  Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  east- 
ward probably  to  the  Khabour  River.  (Euphrates.) 
Its  chief  divisions  are  Aram-datnmesek  =  Syria  of^ 
Damascus,  Aram-zobah  =  Syria  of  Zobah,  Aram- 
vaharaim  =  "  Mesopotamia  "  =  Syria  of  the  Two 
Rivers,  and  Padan-aram  =  the  plain  Syria,  or  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  rich  country  about  Damascus,  lying  be- 
tween Antilibanus  and  the  desert,  and  the  last  is 
the  district  about  Harran  and  Or/ah,  the  flat  country 
stretching  out  from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons 
Masius  toward  the  source  of  the  Khabour.  Aram- 
naharaim  seems  to  include  this  last  tract,  and  ex- 
tend beyond  it,  though  how  far  beyond  is  doubtful. 
(Mesopotamia.)  Aram-zobah  seems  to  be  the  tract 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Coelesyria.  The  other 
divisions  of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-maachah,  and 
Aram-bcth-rehoh,  were  probably  portions  of  the 
tract  between  Antilibanus  and  the  desert.  (Beth- 
REHOB ;  Maachah.)  —  The  Greek  writers  used 
"  Syria "  still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did 
"  Aram."  On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the 
Eu.xine,  including  Cappadocia  and  even  Bithvsia  ; 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  Egjrpt, 
and  made  it  comprise  Philistia  and  Edom.  Still  they 
seem  always  to  regard  Syria  Proper  as  a  narrower 
region,  the  LXX.  and  N.  T.  distinguish  Syria  from 
Phenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Samaria, 
Judea,  Idumea,  &c.,  on  the  other.  In  the  present 
article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow 
sense,  and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus 
and  Taurus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Arabian  desert  on  the  E.,  by  Palestine  on  the  S.,  by 
the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
and  then  by  Phenicia  on  the  W.  The  tract  thus  cir- 
cumscribed is  about  300  miles  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  from  50  to  150  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of 
about  30,000  square  miles. — 2.  General  Physical 
Features.  The  general  character  of  the  tract  is 
mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew  Aram  implies.     On  the 
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W.,  two  longitudinal  chains  (Lebasos  and  Anti- 
LiBAXrs,  or  Anti-Lebanou,  the  former  becoming 
Bargylus  on  the  N.),  running  parallel  with  the  coast 
ai  no  p-eat  distance  from  one  another,  extend  along 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  Syi-ia,  from  the  latitude 
of  Tyre  to  that  of  Anticch  1,  where  tliey  are  met  by 
the  chain  of  Amanus,  an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus, 
having  the  direction  of  that  range,  wliich  in  this  part 
is  from  S.  \V.  to  X.  E.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable 
tract  of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  (Celosyria.)  The  northern 
mountain  region  is  also  fairly  productive ;  but  the 
soil  of  the  plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  east- 
em  flank  of  the  Antilibar.us,  except  in  one  place,  is  j 
peculiarly  sterile. — 3.  ITie  Mountain- Ranyts.  {a.) 
Lebanon',  the  most  interesting  of  the  mountain-  i 
ranges  of  Syria,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  LUdny  j 
to  ''Arka  (Arkite),  nearly  100  miles.  (6.)  Asti- 
LiBASCs,  or  Anti-Lebanon,  as  the  name  implies,  , 
stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running  in  the  same  I 
direction,  i.  e.  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  extending  the 
same  length.  (IIebmox.)  (c.)  Bargylus.  Mount 
Bargylus,  called  now  Jebel  en-Xmairii/ch,  toward  the 
S.,  and  toward  the  X.  Jehel  Kraad,  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kahr  el-Kebir  (Eleutherus).  nearly  op- 
posite Hums,  to  the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  100  miles.  One  of  the  western 
spurs  terminates  in  a  remarkable  headland,  more 
than  5,000  feet  high,  anciently  known  as  Mount 
Casius,  now  Jebel  cl-Akra  {=  tJie  Bald  Mountain). 
(</.)  Amanus.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  be- 
tween its  course  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  (Inkanthrun).  lies  the  range  of  Amanus, 
which  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia.  Its  average  ele- 
vation is  5,000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  at 
Rda  el-Khamir,  in  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea. 
—  4.  TTie  Rivers.  Tlic  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are 
the  Litany  (anciently  Leontes),  and  the  Orontes. 
The  Litdiiy  springs  from  a  small  lake  in  the  middle 
of  the  C(Blesyrian  valley  (Celosyria),  about  t^ix  miles 
S.  W.  of  Ba^albek.  It  enters  the  sea  about  five  miles 
N.  of  Tyre.  The  source  of  the  Orontes  is  but  about 
fifteen  miles  from  thjt  of  the  Litany.  Its  modem 
name  is  Nahr  cPAsy  (=  R(bel  Stream),  from  its 
violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its  course. 
The  other  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequence,  be- 
sides the  Litdny  and  tlie  Orontes,  are  the  Barada 
(Aban'a),  or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Koireik,  or  river 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sajnr,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphra- 
tes.— 5.  y'he  Ixtkes.  The  principal  lakes  of  Syria  are 
the  Ayh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch  ;  the  Sabakhah, 
or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis ;  the  Bahr 
rf- Aa</fs,  on  the  upper  OrontPS.' — 6.  The  Great  Val- 
ley. By  f:ir  the  most  important  part  of  Syria,  and  on 
the  whole  its  most  striking  feature,  is  the  great  val- 
ley which  reaches  from  the  plain  of  Umk,  near  An- 
tioch, to  the  narrow  gorge  on  which  the  Litdny  en- 
ters in  about  latitude  33°  SO'.  This  valley,  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends 
the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from 
six  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  more 
southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Coelesyria,  or  Celosyria  (=  ifu  Hollow  Syria). 
— 7.  77ie  Korlhem  Hiphland*.  Northern  Syria,  es- 
pecially the  district  called  Commagene,  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insuflSciently 
explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated 
tract,  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus  and 

'The  three  lakes  or  marshcxE.  of  Damascus,  into  which 
.he  Baraila  (Abana)  and  ^Aw<^}  (Pharpab)  en.pty.  are 
3aAret  esh-Skurtiyeh  <=  E.  Lakt),  Bahret  elKibl^yeh  (  = 
U.  Lake),  and  Bahret  H^th  (Ptr.  i.  373  ff.). 


Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  wLi^b 
open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  highest 
elevation  of  the  plateau  between  the  two  rivers  is 
1,500  feet ;  and  this  height  is  reached  soon  after 
leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  toward  the  W.  the  de- 
cline is  gradual. — 8.  Tlie  Eastern  Deaerl.  E.  of  the 
inner  mountain-chain,  and  S.  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  an  elevated 
dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  gypsum  and  marls, 
producing  nothing  but  a  few  spare  bushes  of  worm- 
wood, and  the  usual  aromatic  plants  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  most  remarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyra. 
(Tadmor.)  The  best  known  and  most  productive  of 
the  fertile  tracts  toward  the  more  western  part  of  this 
region  is  the  famous  plain  cf  Damasccs. — 9.  CA»V/ 
lyivisions.  According  to  Strabo,  Syria  Proper  was 
divided  into  the  following  districts  : — ( 1.)  Comma- 
gene  in  the  \. ;  (2.)  Cyrrhestica,  S.  of  Commagene, 
&x\di  oi  Ain4ah  ;  (3.)  Seleucis,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
embracing  the  region  about  Seleccia,  Antioch  1, 
Laodicea  (now  ZaJiA-£i/fA),  Apamea,  &c. ;  (4.)  Coele- 
syria ;  and  (5.)  Damascene,  or  the  region  of  Damas- 
cus, E.  of  the  last  If  we  take  its  limits,  how- 
ever, as  laid  down  above  (§  1),  we  must  add  to  these 
districts  three  others:  Chalybonitis,  or  the  coun- 
try about  Aleppo,  and  S.  of  Cyrrhestica ;  Gialcis 
or  Chalcidice,  a  small  tract  S.  of  this,  abcut  tlic 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  ends;  and  Pal- 
myrene,  or  the  desert  so  far  as  we  consider  it 
to  have  been  Syrian.  10.  Principal  towns.  The 
chief  towns  of  Syria  may  be  thus  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
(1.)  Antioch  1  ;  (2.)  Damascus;  (3.)  Apamea;(4.) 
Seleccia  ;  (5.)  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  ;  (6.)  Laodicea ; 
(7.)  Epiphanea  (Hamath);  (8.)  Samosata  ;  (9.) 
Hierapolis  (Mabug);'  (10.)  Chalvbon  (now  Aleppo); 
(11.)  Emesa  (Hums);  (12.)  Heliopolis  [Ba'albek) ; 
(13.)  Laodicea  ad  Libanum ;  (14.)  Cyrihus;  (15.) 
Chalcis;  (16.)  Posideum ;  (17.)  Hci-aclea ;  (18.) 
Gindarus ;  (1 9.)  Zeugma ;  (20.)  Thapsacus  (Tiphsah). 
Of  these,  Samosata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the 
Euphrates ;  Sclcucia,  Laodicea,  Posideum,  and  Her- 
aclca,  on  the  sea-shore  ;  Antioch,  Apamea,  Epipha- 
nea, and  Emesa  (Hui»s) on  the  Orontes;  Heliopolis 
and  Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  in  CoRlesyria ;  HierapolL", 
Chalvbon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and  Gindarus,  in  the 
northern  highlands ;  Damascus  on  the  skirt.«,  and 
Palmyra  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  desert. — 11. 
Hiitory.  The  first  occupants  of  Syria  appear  to 
have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Canaanitish 
races,  the  Ilittite.s  Jebusltcs,  Amorites,  &c.,  arc 
connected  in  Scripture  with  Egvpt  and  Ethiopia, 
Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6,  15-18).  These  tribes 
occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also  lower  Syria,  in 
very  early  times,  as  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
Gen.  x.  18.  Afterward  they  seem  to  have  become 
possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.  (Ham  ;  Hittites.) 
After  a  while  the  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a 
great  extent  nomads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion, 
wliich  most  probably  came  to  them  from  the  S.  E. 
(Abraham;  Chedorlaomer ;  Shemitic  Lasgi aces.) 
The  only  Syrian  town  distinctly  marked  as  then  ex- 
isting is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15,  xv.  2),  apparently 
already  a  place  of  some  importance.  ^I**  *° 
Damascus  must  be  placed  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21, 
xxxiv.  8).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterward,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms  (g  1,  above;  Aram).  The 
Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Svrians!, 
uridfr  that  name  (compare  Josh.  xi.  2-18),  in  the 


'  Hero  <va8  a  celebrated  temple  of  Ataboatu. 
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time  of  David.  Claiming  the  frontier  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  18),  David  made  war  on,  and  signally  defeated, 
Hadadezkr,  iiing  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13). 
The  Damascene  Syrians  were  likewise  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  soon  became  David's  subjects  (ver. 
5,  6).  Zobah,  however,  was  far  from  being  subdued 
as  yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites 
determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together  with 
Bkth-reiiob,  sent  thpm  20,000  fuotmen,  and  two 
other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (x.  6).  This 
army  being  completely  defeated  by  Joab,  Hadadezcr 
obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia,  but  a  third  t>attle 
likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced  the  gen- 
eral submission  of  Syria  to  Dsivid  (ver.  16  ff.).  The 
Bubmission  thus  begun  continued  under  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21),  who  seems  to  have  lost 
only  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom  was 
set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (xi.  23-25).  On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no 
doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath  being  second 
to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites  third.  The  result 
of  the  wars  at  this  period  was  to  attach  Syria  to 
the  great  Assyrian  empire  (Assyria),  from  which  it 
passed  to  the  Babylonians  (Babel),  and  from  them 
to  the  Persians.  In  b.  c.  333  it  submitted  to  Alex- 
ASDER  THE  Great  without  a  struggle.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the  first  time,  the 
head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On  the  division  of  the 
provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  c.  321),  Seleucus 
Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  He  be- 
gime  the  founder  of  the  Seleucidae  or  Seleucid  kings. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  much  used  in  ancient 
chronology,  is  reckoned  from  the  recovery  of  Baby- 
lon by  Seleucus  Nicator,  b.  c.  312.  The  successors 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  (wlio  reigned  till  b.  c.  280)  were 
— Antiochus  Soter,  Antiochus  Theos,  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  Antiochus  the  Great, 
SKLEUcas  Philopator,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Anti- 
ochus Eupator,  Demetrius  Soter,  Alexander  Balas, 
Demetrius  Nicator,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Antiochus 
Grypus,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  (i.  e.  of  Cyzicus),  An- 
tiochus Eusebes  (=  the  Pious)  and  Philip,  Tigranes 
(king  of  Armenia),  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus  (i.  e.  of 
Asia),  who  was  deposed  by  Pompey,  about  b.  c.  64. 
Antioch  1  was  begun  by  Seleucus  b.  c.  300,  and, 
being  finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  Syria  grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which 
now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides.  The  most  flourish- 
ing period  under  the  Seleucid  kings  was  the  reign 
of  the  founder,  Nicator.  The  empire  was  then  al- 
most as  large  as  that  of  the  Achemenian  Persians, 
for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor,  and  thus 
reached  from  the  >Egean  to  India.  The  reign  of 
Nicator's  son,  Antiochus  I.,  called  Soter,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  progressive 
from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power  of  Ti- 
granes, king  of  Armenia,  in  b.  c.  83,  and  was  not 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  b.  c.  64. — As  Syria  holds  an  important 
place,  not  only  in  the  0.  T.,"but  in  the  N.  T.,  some 
account  of  its  condition  under  the  Romans  must 
now  be  given.  That  condition  was  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. While  the  country  generally  was  formed  into 
a  Roman  province,  under  governors  who  were  at 
first  propretors  or  questors,  then  proconsuls,  and 
finally  legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct 
rule  of  the  governor,  (1.)  a  number  of  "  free  cities," 


which  retained  the  administration  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, subject  to  a  tribute  levied  according  to  the 
Roman  principles  of  taxation ;  and  (2.)  a  number 
of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to  petty  princes, 
commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  obligations  with  the  free  cities  as 
to  taxation.  (Deputy;  Governor;  Procurator; 
Province;  Taxes,  &c.)  The  free  cities  were  An- 
tioch 1,  Seleucia,  Apamea,  Epiphanca,  Tripolis, 
SiDON,  and  Tyre  ;  the  principalities,  Commagene, 
Clialcis  ad  Belum  (near  Ba'albck),  Arethusa,  Abila 
or  Abilene,  Palmyra  (Tadmor),  and  Damascus.  The 
principalities  were  sometimes  called  kingdoms,  some- 
times tctrarchies.  (Aretas  ;  Herod;  Judea  ;  Ly- 
SANiAS,  &c.)  They  were  established  where  it  was 
thought  that  the  natives  were  so  inveterately  wed- 
ded to  their  own  customs,  and  so  well  disposed  for 
revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  their  feel- 
ings, to  flatter  the  national  vanity,  and  to  give 
them  the  semblance  without  the  substance  of  free- 
dom. The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  i'rom  its 
conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, has  been  made  out  with  a  near  approach 
to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 


Tain  of  olBc 


office. 


offlce. 


Marcos  j&nilius  Scaiirus j 

Lucius  Marciiis  Philipput 

Lentulus  MarceUious 

Gabinius. 

CrasAus 

Caasius 

Marcus  Calpumius  Ribulua 

Sextus  Julius  Caesar. 

Quintus  CsEcilius  Bassoa 

(Quintus  Comificius ) 

( Lucius  Statins  Murcus r 

(Quintus  Murcius  Criapus. ) 

Cains  Cassius  ly>n<;inus 

Lucius  Decidius  Saxn 

Publius  Ventidius  Bassua 

Caius  Soaias  

Lucius  Munatius  Plancus 

Lucius  Calpurniua  Bibulus 

Quintus  Didius 

Marcus  Valerius  Messalla 

Varro 

Marcus  Vipsaniua  Agrippa. 

Marcus  Tullius 

Marcus  Vipsanios  Agrippa 

Marcus  Titius 

Caius  Sentius  Satuminus. 

Publius  Quintilius  Varus 

Publius  Sulpicius  Quiriuu^*  .... 
QuiDtusCaecllius  Metellus  | 

Creticus  Silanus ( 

Marcus  Calpumlos  Piso 

Cneios  Sentius  Satuminus 

Lucius  Pomponiua  Flaccus. 

Lucius  Vitellius 

Publius  Petronioi 

Vibius  Marsus 

Caius  Cassius  LnnKlnos 

Titus  Numidinst  Qanilratus  . . . 
DomitiuiCorbulo 

Cincitta 

Cains  Cestius  Gallua 

Publius  Licinius  Mocianus 


Quceittor  pro 

pratort* B.  c.  62 B.  c  (1 

Propretor 61 69 

Propretor 58 57 

Proconsul 56. . 


.55. 


.53 


4- 4S 

Protor. 46 44 

received  authoritr  frrni    th«  S'nat* 
to  disposs  ss  Bassus,  but  failed  ) 

Proconsul b.  c.  43 B.C.  4! 

Legate 41 40 

legate 40 38     . 

Legate !8 35 

Legate 33 32 

LegaU 31 81 

L  gate 30 

Legate 49 J9 

I-egate 24 

Legate ii iO 

Legate 19(1) 

Legate 15 

Legate 11 7 

I.egate 7 3 

Legale 3 a.  D.  5 

Legate A.  D.  5 

lA.-gate  17 

Legate 17 19 

Prolegat* 19 

Propretor 42 33. 

Legate 35 39 

Legate 39 42 

Legate 42 48 

I^egate 48 51 

Legate 51 60 

L^te 60 (3 

L^te 63 

Legate 65 67 

I.egate 67 69 

The  history  of  Syria  during  this  period  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only 
troubles  being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  at- 
tacked the  eastern  frontier.  The  Roman  governor 
labored  hard  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province, 
taking  great  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had 

*  L.  —  a  questor  or  treasurer,  who  administcrgd  the  pre- 
torship  of  the  province  while  the  pretor  was  absent.  The 
pretor  was  originnllv  a  kind  of  third  consul  at  Romk  :  but 
ut  an  early  period  two  were  appointed  to  be  judicial 
mft'nrtrates.  one  for  the  city,  ana  one  for  foreijjners  :  and 
SI  ill  later,  those  who  had  oeen  pretors  a  year  at  Rome 
were  sent  the  next  year  to  the  provinces  as  guvemors  with 
the  title  of  pretor  or  propretor.  A  lei^te  (L.  legalm.  lit- 
erally one  sent)  was  sent  to  irovem  an  Imperial  province 
as  the  emperor's  deputy.  (Procurator.)  A  proleLTite 
was  It  legate's  substitute.    For  proconsul  see  Deputy. 

*  See  the  article  CTRENitis. 

«  Called  "  Vinidius  "'  by  Tacitns. 
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gone  to  decay  under  the  later  Seleucidae.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (b.  c.  46)  the  trouble?  of  Syria 
were  renewed.  Julius  Cesar  gave  the  province  to 
his  relative  Sextus,  b.  c.  47 ;  but  Pompey's  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  East,  that  the  next  year 
one  of  his  adherents,  Csecilius  Bassus,  put  Sextus 
to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  government 
BO  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  for  three  years 
three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  dispos- 
sess him,  and  only  finally  j-ielded  upon  terms  which 
he  himself  offered  to  his  antagonists.  Bassus  had 
but  just  made  his  submission,  when,  upon  the  as- 
sassination of  Cesar,  Syria  was  disputed  between 
Cassius  and  Dolabella,  the  friend  of  Antony,  a  dis- 
pute terminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  b.  c. 
43.  The  next  year  Cassius  left  his  province  and 
went  to  Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  unsuccess- 
ful engagement,  he,  too,  committed  suicide.  Syria 
then  fell  to  Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate, 
Lucius  Decidius  Saxa,  b.  c.  41.  Pacorus,  the  crown- 
prince  of  Parthia,  son  of  Arsaces  XIV.  (Parthians), 
assisted  by  the  Roman  refugee  Labienus,  overran 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating  Antony's  generals, 
and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  all  her  Asi- 
atic possessions  (b.  c.  40-39).  Ventidius,  however, 
B.  c.  38,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and 
recovered  for  Rome  her  former  boundary.  A  quiet 
time  followed.  Syria  was  then  governed  peaceably, 
B.  c.  38-31,  by  the  legates  of  Antony,  and  afterward 
by  those  of  Augustus.  In  b.  c.  27  took  place  that 
formal  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus 
and  the  Senate  from  which  the  imperial  administra- 
tive system  dates  ^  and  Syria,  being  from  its  ex- 
posed situation  among  the  imperial  provinces,  con- 
tinued to  be  ruled  by  legates  who  were  of  consular 
rank  and  bore  severally  the  full  title  of  Legatus 
Aufftisti  pro  pratore  (L.  =  Legale  of  Augustus  as 
pretor).  During  this  period  Syria  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted its  limits  as  the  reigning  emperor  bestowed 
tracts  of  land  on  the  native  princes  or  placed  them 
again  under  his  legate.  Judea  was  ruled  by  a  spe- 
cial PROCURATOR,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  but  within  his  own  province  had  the 
power  of  a  legate.  Syria  continued  without  serious 
disturbance  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians 
(b.  c.  38)  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war 
(a.  d.  66).  It  was  visited  by  Augustus  b.  c.  19.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  severe  famine,  a.  d.  44-47. 
(AGABt;s.)  A  little  earlier  Christianity  had  begun 
to  spread  into  it,  partly  by  means  of  those  who 
"  were  scattered  "  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  persecu- 
tion (Acta  xi.  19),  partly  by  the  exertions  of  St 
Pail  (Gal.  i.  21).  The  Syrian  Christians  soon  be- 
came very  numerous  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xv.  23,  35,  41, 
&c.). — To  the  above  from  Prof.  Rawlinson  it  maybe 
added,  that  Syria  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and,  after  the  division,  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Chosroes  II.  of  Persia  took  Antioch,  &c.,  a.  d.  611, 
but  wa."  driven  out  of  the  country  in  627  ;  but  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  soon  followed.  (Arabia.) 
In  the  Crusades  (a.  d.  1099-1187)  a  large  part  of 
Syria  came  under  Christian  authority.  Afterward 
it  was  the  prey  of  contending  powers,  Egyptian, 
Tartar,  &c. ;  but  since  its  conquest  by  Sultan  Selim 
I.,  in  1517,  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  or  Turkey,  except  in  1832-41,  when  it  was 
under  Egyptian  control.  Syria  now  forms  a  portion 
of  three  pashalics,  viz.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Sidon  (Porter,  in  Kitto).  The  population  (exclusive 
of  the  Arab  tribes  that  roam  over  the  desert,  and 
may  number  200,0(H),  possiblv  600,000)  is  estimated 
(Thn.  L  246-7)  at  about  1,610,000 ;  viz.  800,000 
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Moslems,  60,000  Efirds,  150,000  Nutairiyeh  (livmg 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Tripoli,  and  perhaps  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Canaanites),  100,000 
Druzes,  20,000  ItniailiyeJi^  Yezidees  and  Gvpsies, 
25,000  Jews,  200,000  Maronites  (probably  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Syrians),  1 50,000  orthodox  Greeks, 
20,000  Armenians,  "l  5,000  Jacobites,  80,0»X)  Roman 
Catholics  of  various  sects,  some  Protestant*,  &c. 
"  The  various  religions  and  sects  live  together,  and 
practise  their  conflicting  superstitions  in  close  prox- 
imity, but  the  people  do  not  coalesce  into  one 
homogeneous  community,  nor  do  they  regard  each 
other  with  fraternal  feelings With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jews  and  Bedawin  Arabs,  no  one  can 
trace  back  his  own  origin  to  any  ancient  race  or 
nation.  The  general  mass  of  the  Moslems  are  the 
mingled  descendants  of  the  various  races  who  com- 
posed the  population  of  the  Greek  Empire  at  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  and  this  original  confusion  of 
races  has  been  infinitely  augmented  during  the 
twelve  centuries  of  their  lawless  occupation.  In 
all  the  Christian  sects  there  has  been  the  same  blend- 
ing of  primitive  races,  and  a  lai^e  infusion  of  for- 
eign and  European  blood  during  the  times  of  the 
Crusades,  and  subsequently  even  to  our  day,  so 
that  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  admit  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  now  to  ascertain  their  true 
national  origin  "  (Thn.  i.  247-8). 
Syr'I-ae  Ver'sions.    Versions,  Ancient  (Syriac). 

•  SjT'i-a-ma'a-tbah  (1  Chr.  xix.  6).    Aram;Ma- 

ACAH  2. 

*  SjT'i-an  =  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Syria  (Gen. 
XXV.  20 ;  Deut.  xxvi.  5  ;  2  K.  v.  20,  &c.).  Syrian 
(or  Syriac)  language  (or  tongue) ;  see  Sbemitic  Lan- 
guages. 

Sy'ro-phf-nrdan,  also  written  Sy'ro>pboe-Di'riaB 
(Gr.  Surophoinissa  in  the  common  text ;  but 
Lachmann  [after  A,  K,  &c. ;  see  New  Testament, 
I.,  §  28]  reads  Surophoinikissa,  and  Tischendorf 
[after  E,  F,  &c.]  has  Sura-Phoinikissa),  occurs 
only  in  Mk.  vii.  26,  and  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  distinguish  the  Phenicians  of  Syria 
from  those  of  Africa,  i.  e.  from  the  Carthaginians 
(Alford,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  &c.),  but  Prof.  Rawlinson 
thinks  the  word  may  properly  denote  a  mixed  race, 
half-Phenician  and  half-Syrian,  though  he  regards 
Tischendorrs  reading  (=  a  Pheuidan-Syriar.)  as 
perhaps  most  probable.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
(a.  d.  117-138)  divided  Syria  into  three  parts,  Syria 
Proper,  Syro-Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palastina ;  and 
henceforth  a  Syro-Phenician  meant  a  native  of  this 
sub-province,  which  included  Phenicia  Proper,  Da- 
mascus, and  Palm3rrene.  Lange(Co»nnie«/arv)says 
of  the  woman  in  Mk.  vii.  26 :  "  She  was  a  Phcnieian- 
Syrian  woman  ;  most  generally  viewed,  a  Gentile 
(A.  V.  '  Greek  ') ;  more  specially,  a  Syrian  ;  and  still 
more  specifically,  a  Phenician.  Phenicia  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Syria.  But  the  word  may  also, 
more  precisely  still,  describe  the  Syrian  of  Phenicia, 
the  Canaanite  woman  "  (compare  Mat.  xv.  22). 


Ta'a-nach  [-nak]  (Heb.  Mttdy  toil,  Ges.),  an  an- 
cient Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  was  conquered 
bv  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.'21) ;  given  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  (xvii.  11,  xxi.  26;  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  and 
then  to  the  Kohathite  Lcvites  (Josh.  xxi.  25  ;  A.\. 
"  Tanach  ").  But  the  Canassnites  held  it  (xvii.  12  ; 
Judg.  i.  27),  and  it  appears  to  have  fomied  the 
headquarters  of  Siscra's  army  (v.  19).     Taanach  is 
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almost  always  named  with  Hegiddo,  and  they  were 
evidently  the  chief  towns  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  (1  K.  iv.  12).  There  it 
is  still  to  be  found  at  the  modern  hamlet  of  Ta'an- 
nuA",  about  four  miles  S.  E.  of  Lejjun. 

Ta'a-nath-shrioh  (Heb.  approach  to  Shiloh,  Ges.), 
a  place  named  once  only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  as  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Ephraim,  Janohah  being  E.  of  it.  In  a  list 
of  places  in  the  Talmud,  Taanath-shiloh  is  said  to 
be  =  Shiloh.  The  view  of  Kurtz  and  Hengsten- 
berg,  that  Taanath  was  the  ancient  Canaanite  name 
of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name,  is  in- 
genious, but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  conjecture  (so 
Mr.  Grove) 

Tab'a-oth  (Gr.)  =  Tabbaoth  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

Tab'ba-Oth  (Heb.  rings,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  a  fam- 
ily of  Xethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
il.  43  ;  Neh.  vii.  46). 

Tab'biltll  (Heb.  the  celebrated?  Ges.),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing  the  fli;j;ht 
of  the  Midianite  host  after  Gideon's  night  attack. 
The  host  fled  from  the  valley  by  the  hill  of  Moreh  to 
Beth-siiittah,  to  (A.  V.  "in")  Zererath,  to  the 
brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (A.  V.  "  unto  ")  Tabbath. 
Mr.  Grove  suggests  that  it  must  be  at  or  near  Tul>- 
rtkat  Fahil  ( =  Terrace  of  Fahil  or  of  Pella),  a  very 
striking  natural  bank,  600  feet  high,  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan',  over  against  Beth-shean. 

Ta'be-al  (Syr.  =  Tabeel).  The  "  son  of  Tabeal '' 
was  apparently  an  Ephrairaite,  or  more  probabiy  a 
Syrian,  whom  the  Syrians  and  Israelites  designed  to 
place  on  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  place  of  Ahaz 
(la.  vii.  6). 

Ta'bc-el  (Syr.  God  is  good,  Ges.),  an  officer  of  the 
Persian  government  in  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  (Ezr.  iv.  7) ;  probablv  a  Syrian. 

Ta-bel'ii-us  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Tabeel  (1  Esd.  ii.  16). 

Tab  e-rah  (Heb.  a  burning,  Ges.),  a  place  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  where  the  "  fire  of  the  Lord  " 
consumed  some  of  the  people  (Num.  xi.  3  ;  Deut. 
ix.  22) ;  not  identified.  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
dering. 

Ta'bcr-lng  (Heb.  pi.  participle  mcthophSphoth),  an 
obsolete  word  used  m  the  A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7.  The 
Hebrew  word  connects  itself  with  toph,  "  a  tim- 
jasL."  The  A.  V.  reproduces  the  original  idea. 
The  "  tabour "  or  "  tabor  "  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed 
the  band  of  a  country-village.  To  "  taboi*,"  accord- 
ingly, is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat  upon 
such  an  instrument,  and  "  taboring  "  or  "  tabering  " 
:=  drumming. 

Tab'er-na-ele  (fr.  L.  =  a  tent).  The  description 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  materials  will  be  found 
under  Temple.  Tlie  present  article,  originally  by 
Prof.  Plumptre,  treats — (I.)  of  the  word  and  its 
synonyms ;  (II.)  of  the  history  of  the  Tabernacle 
itself;  (III.)  of  its  relation  to  the  religious  life  of 
Israel ;  (IV.)  of  the  theories  of  later  times  respect- 
ing it. — I.  The  Hebrew  word  and  its  spioni/ms.  (1.) 
The  first  word  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9,  and  usually  in  xxvi., 
xxvii.,  XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  xxxix.,  xl. ;  Lev.  viii.  10,  xv. 
81,  xvii.  13  [Heb.  28],  xxvi.  11;  Num.  i.  50-53, 
&c. ;  com  p.  6,  7,  below)  is  Heb.  mishcdn  =  dwell  ing. 
It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though  not 
Scriptural,  word  Shechinah,  as  describing  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  is  not  applied  in 
prose  to  t'.ic  common  "  dwellings "  of  men,  but 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of  poetry  (Job 
'  xviii.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2  ;  Cant.  i.  8,  A.  V.  "  tent "). 
(2.)  Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  more  con- 
nected with  the  common  life  of  men,  Heb.  ohel,  the 


"  text  "  of  the  patriarchal  age,  of  Abraham,  and 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  iv.  20,  ix.  21,  &c.).  For  the  most 
part  this  is  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent, 
with  some  distinguishing  epithet  (Ex.  xxvi.  9,  xxvii, 
21,  xxviii.  43,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.  7  twice,  xxxiii.  7 
thrice,  8  twice,  9  twice,  10,  11,  &c. ;  compare  6,  7, 
below).  In  1  K.  i.  39  it  appears  with  this  meaning 
by  itself.  (3.)  Heb.  bai/ith(=  "house"),  construct 
bei/th  (=  "  liouse  of")  is  applied  to  the  Tabernacle 
in  Ex.  xxiii.'  19,  xxxiv.  26,  and  in  Josh.  vi.  24,  ix. 
23,  and  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xix.  18,  xx.  18,  as  it  had 
been,  apparently,  to  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two 
preceding  words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the 
idea  of  a  fixed  settled  habitation.  (4.)  Heb.  kodesh 
(A.  V.  "  holiness,"  "  holy,"  sc.  name,  place,  ic, 
"sanctuary  "),  mikdd«h  (A.  V.  usually  " sanctuary  "), 
the  holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied, 
according  to  the  gradual  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
the  *rabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
structure  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
the  court  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might 
enter  \}y.  6 ;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes  to  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lev. 
iv.  6  ?).  (5.)  Heb.  and  Chal.  hegchal  (A.  V.  "  tem- 
ple," "  palace  "),  as  meaning  the  stately  building,  or 
palace,  of  Jehovah  (compare  Heb.  6tr(2A,  A.V.  "pal- 
ace," in  1  Chr.  xxi.'C  1,  19),  is  applied  more  com- 
monly to  the  Temple  (2  K.  xxiv.  13,  &c.),  but  was 
used  also  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  9, 
iii.  3),  and  Jerusalem  (Ps.  v.  7,  Heb.  8,  &c.).  (6.) 
The  two  Hebrew  words  (No.  1  and  No.  2) '  receive 
a  new  meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with  wioVif  (A.V. 
usually  "  CONGREGATION  ;  "  see  Assembly  1),  and  (6.) 
with  ha'edulh  (A.  V.  "the  testimony,"  "witness"). 
To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  distinctive 
titles  thus  formed  is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  whole  Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  real 
meaning  of  the  word  rendered  "  congregation "  is 
to  be  found  in  Ex.  xxix.  42-46.  It  is  clear  that 
"  congregation  "  is  inadequate.  Not  the  gathering 
of  the  worshippers-  only,  but  the  meeting  of  God 
with  His  fieople,  to  commune  with  them,  to  make 
Himself  known  to  tbem,  was  what  the  name  em- 
bodied. (7.)  The  other  compound  phrase  (6.)  is 
rightly  rendered  "  the  tent  of  the  testimony"  (Num. 
ix.  15),  "  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony"  (x.  11), 
"the  tabernacle  of  witness"  (xvii.  7,  8  [Heb.  22, 
23],  xviii.  2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name 
from  that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness.  The 
two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatically 
the  testimony  (E.\.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18). — II.  Ui»- 
tort/.  (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the  Tabernacle 
begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the  first  great 
group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after  the  covenant  with 
the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  Divine  Glory 
(xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and  nights  Moses  is  in  the 
mount.  There  rose  before  him,  not  without  points 
of  contact  with  previous  associations,  yet  in  no  de- 
gree formed  out  of  them,  the  "  pattern "  of  the 
Tabernacle.  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  artists,  Bezalcel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aho- 
liab  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the 
golden  calf  apparently  postpones  the  execution. 
As  in  a  transition  period,  the  whole  future  depend- 
ing on  the  penitence  of  the  people,  on  the  interces- 
sion of  their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  thut 
of  Moses  himself,  outside  the  camp,  to  be  provision- 
ally the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting.     Of  this  provisional 

'  The  Gr.  skeni  is  used  for  both  these  Hebrew  words  in 
the  LXX.,  and  is  the  common  word  for  "  tobemacle"  ia 
the  N.  T.  y 
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Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  people  went 
out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (xxxiii.  7).  Joshua,  though 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraini,  had  free  access  to  it  (11). 
(2.)  Another  outline  Law  was,  however,  given  ;  an- 
other period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed. 
The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The  people  of- 
fered the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of  wliat  was 
wanted  (xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  workmen  (xxxvi.  2) 
and  work-women  (xxxv.  25)  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab.  The 
parts  were  completed  separately,  and  then,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  year  from  the  Exodus,  tlie 
Tabernacle  itself  was  erected  and  the  ritual  ap- 
pointed for  it  begun  (xl.  2).  (3.)  The  position  of 
the  new  Tent  was  itself  significant.  It  stood,  not, 
like  the  provisional  Tabernacle,  at  a  distance  from 
the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre.  The  Priksts  on 
the  E.,  the  other  three  families  of  the  Levitks  on 
the  other  sides,  were  closest  in  attendance,  the 
"  body-guard "  of  the  Great  King.  In  the  wider 
square,  Judah,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  were  on  the  E. ; 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the  W. ;  the  less 
conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Ashcr,  Naphtali,  on  the 
N. ;  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the  S.  When  the 
army  put  itself  in  order  of  march,  the  position  of 
the  Tabernacle,  carried  by  the  Levites,  was  still 
central,  the  tribes  of  the  E.  and  S.  in  front,  those 
of  the  N.  and  W.  in  the  rear  (Xum.  ii.).  Upon  it 
rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by  day,  and  fiery 
red  by  night  (Ex.  xl.  38  ;  Cloud,  Pillar  ok).  (4.) 
In  all  special  facts  connected  with  the  Tabernacle, 
the  original  thought  reappears.  It  is  the  place 
where  man  meels  with  God  (Num.  xi.  24,  25,  xii.  4, 
xiv.  10,  &c.).  (5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  un- 
conquered,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an 
army,  the  Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for 
the  time,  encamped ;  and,  finally,  was  placed  at 
SuiLOH  (Josh.  ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  There  it  continued 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges.  There,  too, 
as  the  religion  of  Israel  sunk  toward  the  level  of 
an  orgiastic  heathenism,  troops  of  women  assembled, 
sl'.anieless  as  those  of  Midian,  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  concubines  of  His  priests  (1  Sam.  ii.  22). 
(6.)  A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimilat- 
ing the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Asiitoreth, 
&c.  (InoLATRY),  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The  Ark 
of  God  was  taken  and  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory : 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  perish,  never 
again  recovered  it  (iv.  22).  It  probably  became 
once  again  a  movable  sanctuary,  less  honored  as  no 
longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, yet  cherished  by  the  priesthood,  and  some 
portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual,  kept  up.  For  a  time 
it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been  settled  at  Nob 
(xxi.  1-6).  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the 
flight  of  Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it 
yet  fartl-.er  of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark. 
It  now  lost  the  presence  of  the  Higii-priest,  and 
witli  it  the  oracular  ephod,  the  Urim  and  Thlmmim 
(xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  fortune  then 
followed  we  do  not  know.  In  some  way  or  other,  it 
found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  and  the  erection  there  of  a  new 
Tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  of  which  the  old  had  been 
deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17;  1  Chr.  xv.  1),  left  it  little 
more  than  a  traditional,  historical  sayctity.  (High 
Place.)  It  retained  only  the  old  altar  of  burnt-of- 
ferings (xxi.  29).  The  divided  worship  continued 
all  the  days  of  David.  (Zadok  1.)  The  sanctity  of 
both  places  was  recognized  by  Solomon  on  bis  ac- 


I  cession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  But  the  pu.pose 
of  David,  fulfilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claimi- 

j  of  both  should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the 

I  Temple. — III.  Relation  to  the  religious  life  of  I»rad. 
(1.)  Whatever  connection  may  be  traced  between 

'  other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  the  thought  of  the  Tabaiiacle  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.  The  "  house  of  God  "  (Bethel)  of  the 
patriarchs  had  been  the  large  "piJlar  of  stone" 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18,  19),  bearing  record  of  some  high 
spiritual  experience,  or  the  grove  which,  with  its 
dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned  the  souls  of  men  to  a 
divine  awe  (xxi.  33).  A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  Beth- 
el, was  the  fit  sanctuary  for  a  people  still  nomadic. 
It  was  capable  of  being  united  afterward,  as  it  actu- 
ally came  to  be,  with  "  the  grove "  of  the  older 
worship  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  (2.)  The  structure  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  obviously  determined  by  a  complex 
and  profound  symbolism ;  but  its  meaning  we  can 
but  dimly  guess.  No  interpretation  is  given  in  the 
Law  itself.  That  which  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  application  of  the  tyfxs  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle to  the  mysteries  of  Redemption,  was  latent 
till  those  mysteries  were  made  known.  And,  yet,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  portion  of  the  won- 
derlul  order  rose  before  the  inward  eye  of  the  law- 
giver, it  must  have  embodied  distinctly  manifold 
truths  which  he  apprehended  himself,  and  sought 
to  communicate  to  others.  (3.)  The  thought  of  a 
graduated  sanctity,  like  that  of  the  outer  court,  the 
Holy  Place,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  had  its  counterpart, 
often  the  same  number  of  stages,  in  the  structure 
of  Egyptian  temples.  In  the  Adytum,  or  secret 
apartment,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  Ark,  the 
culminating  point  of  holiness,  containing  the  high- 
est and  most  mysterious  symbols,  winged  figures, 
generally  like  those  of  the  cherubim,  the  emblems 
of  stability  and  life.  Here  were  outward  points  of 
resemblance.  Of  all  elements  of  Egyptian  worship 
this  could  be  transferred  with  least  hazard,  with 
most  gain.  No  one  could  think  that  the  Ark  itself 
was  the  likeness  of  the  God  he  worshipped.  When 
we  ask  what  gave  the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led 
on  at  once  to  the  infinite  difierence,  the  great  gulf 
between  the  two  systems.  That  of  Egypt  was  pre- 
dominantly eosmical,  starting  from  the  productive 
powers  of  nature.  (Idolatry.)  That  of  Israel  was 
predominantly  ethical.  In  the  depths  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  for  the  high-priest  as  for  all  ImsiI, 
there  was  the  revelation  of  a  righteous  Will  requi- 
ring righteousness  in  man.  And  over  the  Ark  was 
the  Mercy-seat  (Heb.  capporelh  =  cover),  which 
covered  the  Ark,  and  was  the  witness  of  a  mercy 
cocerittg  sins.  And  over  the  mercy-seat  were  the 
Cheribim.  Representing  as  they  did  created  life 
in  its  highest  form,  their  overshadowing  wings, 
meeting  as  in  token  of  perfect  harmony,  declared 
that  nature  as  well  as  man  found  its  highest  glory 
in  subjection  to  a  Divine  Law,  that  men  might  take 
refuge  in  that  Order,  as  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wings  of  God.  The  material  not  less  than  the 
forms,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  significant.  The 
acacia  or  ehittim-wood,  least  liable,  of  wood.^  then 
accessible,  to  decay,  might  well  represent  the  im- 
pcrishableness  of  Divine  Truth,  of  the  Laws  of 
Duty.  Ark,  mercy-seat,  cherubim,  the  very  walls, 
were  all  overlaid  with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals, 
the  symbol  of  light  and  purity,  sunlight  itself  as  it 
were,  fixed  and  embodied,  the  token  of  the  incor- 
ruptible, of  the  glory  of  a  great  king.  Dimensions 
also  bad  their  raeaniug.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
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that  the  older  religious  systems  of  the  world  at- 
ticheJ  a  mysterious  signidcance  to  each  separate 
jjUMBKR.  Tae  perfect  cube  of  tlie  lloly  of  Holies, 
tlie  constant  remembrance  of  tlie  numbers  4  and 
10  may  symbolize  order,  stability,  perfection.  (4.) 
Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor  the 
priests  as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  that  in  which  every  thing  represented  light 
and  life  was  left  in  utter  darkness,  in  profound  soli- 
tude. Once  only  in  the  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Atonement,  Dav  of),  migiit  the  higli-priest 
enter.  The  strange  contrast  has,  liowever,  its  par- 
allel in  the  spiritual  life.  Djath  and  Hfe,  light  and 
darkness,  are  wonderfully  united.  Oaly  through 
death  can  Ave  truly  live.  Only  by  passing  into  th? 
"  thick  darkness  "  where  God  is  (Ex.  xx.  21  ;  IK. 
viii.  12)  can  we  eater  at  all  into  the  "light  inacces- 
sible," in  which  He  dwells  everlastingly.  For  the 
high-priest  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  rep- 
resenting man  in  his  humiliation,  with  blood,  the 
symbol  of  life,  toucliing  with  that  blood  the  mercy- 
seat,  with  incense,  the  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev. 
xvL  12-14),  what  did  that  express  but  the  truth, 
{a.)  that  man  must  draw  near  to  the  rigliteous 
God  with  no  lower  offering  than  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  the  heart,  with  the  living  sacrifice  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit;  (b.)  that  could  such  a  perfect 
sacrifice  be  found,  it  would  have  a  mysterious 
power  working  beyond  itself,  in  proportion  to  its 
perfection,  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins?  (5.) 
From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  at  all  other 
times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  shrouded  by  the  double 
Veil,  bright  with  many  colors  and  strange  forms, 
even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  hung  before  the 
Adytum  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  a  strange  contrast 
ofken  to  the  bestial  form  behind  them.  Within  the 
veil  light  and  truth  were  seen  in  their  unity.  The 
veil  itself  represented  the  infinite  variety  and  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  the  Divine  order  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii. 
10).  Upon  the  veil  were  seen  the  mysterious  forms 
of  the  cherubim;  how  many,  or  in  what  attitude,  or 
of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  are  not  told. 
(6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  less  awful 
in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the  type  of 
Human  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the  type  of 
Uie  Divine  Glory.  It  was  to  be  trodden  daily  by  the 
priests,  as  if  by  men  perpetually  conscious  of  the 
nearness  of  God,  of  the  mystery  behind  the  veil. 
Barefooted  and  in  garments  of  white  linen,  like  the 
priests  of  Isis,  they  accomplished  their  ministrations. 
And  liere,  too,  were  other  emblems  of  Divine  reali- 
ties. With  no  opening  to  admit  light  from  with- 
out, it  was  illumined  only  by  the  golden  lamp  with 
its  seven  lights,  one  taller  th.an  the  others,  as  the 
Sabbath  is  more  sacred  than  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  never  all  extinguished  together,  the  perpetual 
symbol  of  all  derived  gifts  of  wisdom  and  holiness 
in  man,  reaching  their  mystical  perfection  when  they 
shine  in  God's  sanctuary  to  His  glory  (Ex.  xxv.  31, 
xxvii.  20;  Zech.  iv.  1-14).  The  Shew-bread,  the 
bread  of  the  Divine  Presence,  served  as  a  token  that, 
though  tliere  was  no  form  or  likeness  of  the  God- 
head, He  was  yet  there,  accepting  all  offerings,  rec- 
ognizing in  particular  that  special  oflfering  which 
represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at  once  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  its  tribes  and  in  its  unity  as  a  people. 
The  meaning  of  the  Altar  of  Incense  was  not  less 
obvious.  The  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the 
emblen  of  the  heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxli.  2).  Upon 
that  altar  no  "  strange  fire  "  was  to  be  kindled.  When 
fresh  fire  was  needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  outer  court  (Lev.  ix. 


'  24,  X.  1).     (7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the 
I  consecrated  precincts,  was  tiie  Court,  fenced  in  by 
an  enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the  congregation,  ex- 
cept the  ceremonially  unclean.     Xo  Gentile  might 
pass  beyond  tlie  curtains  of  tlie  entrance,  but  every 
member  of  the  priestly  nation  might  thus  far  "  draw 
near  "  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah.     Here,  therefore, 
stood  the  Altar  of  Blrnt-ofkeking,  at  whicli  Sac- 
rifices in  all  their  varieties  were  offered  by  peni- 
tent or  tliankful  worshippers  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8,  xxxviii. 
1).  tiie  brazen  Laver  at  which  those  worshippers 
purified  themselves  before  they  sacrificed,  the  priests 
before  they  entered  into  the  sanctuary  (xxx.  17-21). 
Here  the  graduated  scale  of  iioliness  ended. — IV, 
TJuories  of  lalrr  limes.     (1.)  Probably  the  olaborate 
symbolism  of  such  a  structure  was  not  understood 
by  the  rude  and  sensual  multitude  that  came  out  of 
Egypt.     Yet  it  was  not  the  less,  perhaps  the  more, 
j  fitted,  on  that  account,  to  be  an  instrument  for  the 
I  education  of  the  people.     To  the  most  ignorant  and 
I  debased  it  was  at  least  a  witness  of  the  nearness  of 
j  the  Divine  King.     It  met  tlie  craving  of  the  Imman 
[  heart  which  prompts  to  worship,  with  an  order  which 
:  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  impure.     More  thought- 
I  ful  minds  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the  Tabernacle 
I  the  parable  of  God's  presence  manifested  in  Creation. 
j  If  the  words,  "  He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cher- 
I  ubim,"  spoke  on  the  one  side  of  a  special,  localized 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence,  they  spoke 
1  also  on  the  other  of  that  Presence,  as  in  the  heaven 
I  of  heavens,  in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  in  the  black- 
I  ness  and  the  fl-ishes  of  the  thunder-clouds.      (2.) 
i  The  thought  thus  uttered,  essentially  poetical  in  its 
nature,  had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  of 
Israel.     It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on  a  false  track, 
when  it  was  formalized  into  a  system.     At  a  time 
when  Judaism  and  Greek  philosophy  were  alike 
effete,  when  a  feeble  physical  science,  which  could 
read  nothing  but  its  own  thoughts  in  tlie  symbols 
of  an  older  and  deeper  system,  was  after  its  own 
fashion  rationalizing  the  mythology  of  heathenism, 
there  were  Jewish  writers  willing  to  apply  the  same 
principle  of  interpretation  to  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
order.     The  result  appears  in  Josephus  and  in  Pliilo 
(Alexandria),  in  part  also  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen.     (3.)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has 
not  been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  our  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and   there   is   consequently   no  ground   for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpreters  who  can  see  in  it 
nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  types  of  Christian  mys- 
teries.   Rightly  viewed,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  an- 
tagonism between  the  interpretation  which  starts 
from  the  idea  of  symbols  of  Great,  Eternal  Truths, 
and  that  which  rests  on  the  idea  of  types  foreshad- 
owing Christ  and  His  work,  and  His  Church."     Old 
Testament,  B> 


'  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson  (in  Fairbairn)  reijards  the  Taber- 
nacle as  symlwliziiis;,  ou  a  smaller  f  cale.  the  same  principles 
as  the  theocracy,  viz.— (1.)  The  revcalin;:  and  sanctifying 
presence  of  Goti  in  the  midst  of  the  Church.  (2.>  The  meet- 
inir  of  God  and  His  people,  and  continuous  and  reciprocal 
Intercourse  between  them.  (3.)  In  order  to  this  inter- 
com-se,  even  in  its  lowest  form,  the  separation  of  the 
Churcli  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  wa.*  shown  by  the 
court.  (4.)  The  progressiveness  throiiiih  various  siiiires 
of  this  intercourse  with  God  and  nearness  to  Him.  once 
besrun  by  separation  from  without.  (5.)  The  fouiiflation 
of  all  intercourse  in  atonement  by  hUnxl :  and  that  each 
new  staue  of  progress  must  l)e  won  by  atonement ;  and 
that  all  intercourse  and  service  and  life  of  men  around  Go<l 
must,  however  true,  and  pare,  and  high,  yet  be  atoned  for 
as  in  many  wavs  sinful.  (6.)  The  necessity  of  holine.->s  in 
those  drawiug'ucar  to  God  (Ps.  xxiv.).    The  Tabernacle  la 
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Tab'er-Hi-*les  (see  above),  the  Feast  of,  the  third 
of  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
lasted  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  of  Tisri.  (Agriccl- 
TURK.)  I.  The  principal  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 
which  refer  to  it  are — Ex.  xxiiL  16,  "  the  feast  of 
ingathering ; "  Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43 ;  Num.  xxix. 
12-38;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  xxxi.  10-13.  In  Neh.  viii. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  observance  of  the  feast  by 
Ezra.  It  was  also  mentioned  in  Jn.  vii.  2. — II. 
The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground,  the  corn,  the 
wine,  and  the  oil,  were  gathered  in  (Ex.  xxiii.  16; 
Lev.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15).  Its  duration  was 
strictly  only  seven  days  (xvi.  13  ;  Ez.  xlv.  25).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  which  had 
sacrifices  of  its  own,  and  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
an  eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  36  ;  Neh.  viii.  18).  During 
the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
dwell  in  booths  or  huts  formed  of  the  boughs  of 
trees.  (Cottagk  3 ;  Pavilion  2.)  The  boughs 
were  of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees 
with  thick  foliage  (viii.  15,  16).  According  to  Rab- 
binical tradition,  each  Israelite  used  to  tie  the 
branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be  carried  in  his  hand,  to 
which  the  name  lulnb  was  given.  The  "fruit  (Lev. 
xxiii.  40  margin)  of  goodly  trees"  is  generally  taken 
by  the  Jews  to  mean  the  citron.  The  "  boughs  of 
thick  trees  "  were  understood  by  Onkelos,  &c.,  to  be 
myrtles  (but  comp.  Neh.  viii.  15).  The  bumt-ofFer- 
ings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  far  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  any  other  festival.  There  were 
oflFered  each  day  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs,  and  a 
kid  for  a  sin-offering.  But  what  was  most  peculiar 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices  of  bullocks 
(thirteen  the  first  day,  twelve  the  second,  eleven  the 
third,  &c.),  in  all  amounting  to  seventy  (Num.  xxix. 
12-38).  The  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  holy  cosvoca- 
Tiox  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Passover,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  Aq- 
signated  V«te<TrfA.  (Assembly  3,  6.)  The  special  of- 
ferings of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering  (xxix.  36,  38). 
When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical 
tear,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  in 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13).  It  is  said  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  the  king  read  from  a  wooden  pulpit  erected 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  and  the  people  were  sum- 
moned by  the  trumpet.  Ezra  read  the  Law  during 
the  festival  "  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the 
last  day  "  (Neh.  viii.  18). — III.  Two  particulars  in  the 
observance  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  not  noticed 
in  the  O.  T.,  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  the  N.  T., 
viz.  the  ceremony  of  pouring  out  some  water  of  the 
pool  of  SiLOAM,  and  the  display  of  some  great  lights 
in  the  court  of  the  women.  We  are  told  that  each 
Israelite,  in  holiday  atiire,  having  made  up  his  lulab, 
before  he  broke  his  fast,  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  lulab  in  one  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  other,  at 
the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  sacrifice.  The 
parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  on  the  altar.  One  of 
the  priests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden  ewer  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  brought  into  the  court 
through  the  water-gate.     As  he  entered  the  trumpets 

also  a  condeni>atlon  of  the  theocracy  ae  to  its  typology.  Tn 
a  ireneral  way  the  Tabernacle  will  be  found  to  sipnlfy 
Chrint.  But  this  will  widen  out  into  several  concentric 
epheres:  (1.)  Chrirt'a  person.  In  whirh  the  two  nature!*, 
(Jod  and  man,  meet  in  inseparflble  fellowship  and  life  for- 
ever. Christ's  whole  person  is  the  sphere  of  intercourse 
between  Ood  and  man.  (2.)  The  Christian  Church,  which 
is  a  Temple  of  God  by  His  Spirit  (Eph.  ii.).  (3.)  The  clo- 
rtfled  Church  aroand  God's  throne  will  most  Ailly  realize 
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sounded,  and  he  ascended  the  slope  of  the  altar.  At 
the  top  of  this  were  fixed  two  silver  basins  with  small 
openings  at  the  bottom.  Wine  was  poured  into  that 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  water  into  that  on  the 
western  side,  whence  it  was  conducted  by  pipes  into 
the  Gedron.  In  the  evening,  both  men  and  women 
assembled  in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to 
hold  a  rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  cf 
Siloam.  The  hallel  (Hallelcjah)  was  then  sung, 
the  sacrifices  of  the  day  were  offered,  and  special 
passages  from  the  psalms  were  chanted. — At  this 
feast  were  set  up  in  the  court  two  lofty  stands,  each 
supporting  four  great  lamps.  These  were  lighted  on 
each  night  of  the  festival.  Many  in  the  assembly 
carried  flambeaux.  Levites  on  the  fifteen  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  women's  court  played  instruments  of 
music,  and  chanted  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees "  (Pa. 
cxx.-cxxxiv.).  Singing  and  dancing  were  afterward 
continued  for  some  time. — It  appears  to  be  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  ( Jn.  vii. 
37,  38) — "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me 
and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  as  the  Script- 
ure hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water  " — were  suggested  by  the  pouring  out 
of  the  water  of  Siloam  (comp.  Is.  xii.  3  and  1  Cor. 
X.  4).  But "  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast " 
(Jn.  viL  37)  may  mean  either  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  itself,  i.  e.  the  seventh,'  or  the  last  day  of  the 
religious  observances  of  the  series  of  annual  festi- 
vals, the  eighth.  Dean  Alford  supposes  (hat  the 
eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and  that  the  reference  of 
our  Lord  was  to  an  ordinary  and  well-known  ob- 
servance of  the  feast,  though  it  was  not,  at  the  very 
time,  going  on.  We  must  resort  to  some  such  ex- 
planation (so  Mr.  Clark,  original  author  of  this  arti- 
cle) if  we  adopt  the  notion  that  our  Lord's  words 
(viii.  12) — "I  am  the  light  of  the  world"  — refer  to 
the  great  lamps  of  the  festival. — IV.  Many  direc- 
tions for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
huts  are  given  in  the  Mishna.  They  were  not  to  be 
lower  than  ten  palms,  nor  higher  than  twenty  cubits. 
They  were  to  stand  by  themselves,  not  to  rest  on 
any  external  support,  nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of 
a  larger  building,  or  of  a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be 
covered  with  skins  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only 
with  boughs,  or,  in  part,  with  reed  mats  or  laths. 
The  furniture  of  the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to 
most  authorities,  of  the  plainest  description.  It  is 
said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout  the  seven 
days  with  sprigs  of  willows,  one  of  which  each  Is- 
raelite who  came  into  the  court  brought  with  him. 
The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has  been  already 
noticed.  But  besides  these,  the  private  peace-offer- 
ings (Heb.  hfigipdh  or  chtiyigah  ;  Passover,  II.  3,  A) 
were  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time. — V. 
Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were  seasons 
of  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  in  this 
respect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The  huts  and 
the  lulaba  must  have  made  a  gay  and  striking  spec- 
tacle over  the  city  by  day,  and  the  lamps,  the  flam- 
beaux, the  music,  aiid  the  joyous  gatherings  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple  must  have  given  a  still  more 
festive  character  to  the  night.  Hence,  it  was  called 
by  the  Rabbis  preeminently  the  festival.  There  is  a 
proverb  in  the  Mishna,  "  He  who  has  never  seen  the 
rejoicing  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of  iSloam 

the  symbol,  and  therefore  the  Tabeniacle  was  t>-pical  of 
this. 

'  Dr.  Ginsbnrfir  (fn  Kitto>  thinks  this  seventh  day— the 
'.ast  dav  of  the  fei^llval.  called  In  the  Mishna  t/ie  Great  tb- 
fanna  'ikiy.  and  reparded  as  one  of  the  fnnr  dayt"  whereon 
God  judscs  the  world— must  be  meant  in  Jn.  vii.  37. 
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has  never  seen  rejoicing  in  his  life." — ^VI.  The  main 
purposes  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  are  plainly  set 
forth  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  beat 
once  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  and  a  commem- 
oration of  the  time  when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in 
tents  during  their  passage  through  the  wilderness. 
In  one  of  its  meanings  ("  feast  of  ingathering  ")  it 
stands  in  connection  with  the  Passover,  as  the  Feast 
of  Abib ;  and  with  Pkntecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest : 
in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related  to  the  Passover  as 
the  great  yearly  memorial  of  the  deliverance  from 
the  destroyer,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  Egypt.  But 
naturally  connected  with  this  exultation  in  their  re- 
gained freedom  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  more  per- 
fect fuUihncnt  of  God's  promise,  in  the  settlement 
of  His  people  in  the  Holy  Land.  Besides  this,  Philo 
saw  in  this  feast  a  witness  for  the  original  equality 
of  all  the  members  of  the  chosen  race.  But  the  cul- 
minating point  of  this  blessing  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  central  spot  of  the  national  worship  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.''  Hence  it  was  evidently 
fitting  that  the  Fea<t  of  Tabernacles  should  be  kept 
with  an  unwonted  degree  of  observance  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  2,  65;  Jos. 
viii.  4,  §  5),  again,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  13-18),  and  a  third  time  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syr- 
ians and  restored  the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah (2  Mc.  X.  5-8). 

Tab'i-tha  (see  below),  also  called  Dorcas,  a  female 
disciple  of  Joppa,  "full  of  good  works,"  among 
which  that  of  making  clothes  for  the  poor  is  specifi- 
cally mentioned.  While  St.  Peter  was  at  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the 
disciples  at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the 
apostle,  begging  hini  to  come  to  them  without  delay. 
Upon  his  arrival  Peter  found  the  deceased  already 
prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  recipients  and 
the  tokens  of  her  charity.  After  the  example  of  our 
Saviour,  in  the  house  of  Jairus  (comp.  Mk.  v.  40,  41, 
&c.),  "Peter  put  them  all  forth,"  prayed  for  the 
Divine  assistance,  and  then  commanded  Tabitha  to 
arise.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then, 
assisted  by  the  apostle,  rose  from  her  couch.  This 
great  miracle  produced  an  extraordinary  eifect  in 
Joppa,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  conversions 
there  (Acts  ix.  36-42).  The  name  of  "  Tabitha  "  is 
the  Grecized  Aramaic  form  answering  to  the  Heb. 
Mbiydh  =.  a  female  gazelle,  A.  V.  "roe."  St.  Luke 
pves  "  Dorcas  "  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name. 

MiKACLES. 

*Ta'bIe  [-bl],  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb. 
IMi  or  luach  =  a  tablet,  table,  Ges. ;  used  especially 
of  the  tablets  or  slabs  of  stone  on  which  were  the 
Tks  Commandments  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15 
ff.,  xxxiv.  1  ff.,  &c.),  also  of  other  tablets  for  writing 

ils.  XXX.  8;  Hab.  ii.  2),  and  figuratively  of  the  heart 
Prov.  iii.  3,  vii.  3;  Jer.  xvii.  1),  also  translated 
"  board  "  (Ex.  xxvii.  8,  xxxviii.  7 ;  Cant.  viii.  9  ;  Ez. 
xxvii.  5),  "plate"  once  (1  K.  vii.  36).— 2.  Heb. 
mSaab  once  (Cant.  i.  12,  A.  V.  "at  his  table,"  on  his 
divan,  i.  e.  in  his  company  seated  on  the  divan  round 
the  room,  Ges.),  usually  translated  "round  about" 
(1  K.  vi.  29,  &c.). — 3.  Heb.  shulhdn  or  shulchdn, 
uniformly ;  =  a  table,  especially  as  spread  with  food 
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'"The  Israelifes>  in  their  collective  position  and  liistory 
Rifled  the  seed  of  God's  elect  under  the  Gospel ;  and 
wierefore,  in  this  feast,  which  brought  together  the  besjin- 
Sings  and  endnigs  of  God's  dealinij  witli  Israel,  we  have  a 
representation  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  well  in  its  earlier 
ttrnggles  as  in  its  ultimate  triumphs  "  (Fbn.,  art.  Feast  of 
Tabernacles). 


(Ex.  XXV.  23  flf. ;  Judg.  i.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ix.  1  ff..  &e.). 
(Meals.)— 4.  Gr.  k-linS  (Mk.  vii.  4  only);  usually 
translated  "bed"  (Mat.  ix.  2,  6;  Mk.  iv.  21,  vii.  30, 
&c.) ;  =  a  bed,  couch,  for  resting,  lying  upon,  reclining 
at  MEALS,  &c.  (Rbn.  K  T.  Lex.).— 5.  Gr.  plax(2  Cor. 
iii.  3  twice ;  Heb.  ix.  4),  =  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  a 
table  or  tablet  of  wood  or  stone,  on  which  any  thing 
is  inscribed,  used  figuratively  of  the  heart ;  in  LXxt 
=  No.  1. — 6.  Gr.  trapeza  usually  (Mat.  xv.  27,  xxi.  12, 
&c.);  once  translated  "meat"  (Acts  xvi.  34),  and 
once  "  bank  "  (Lk.  xix.  23).  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.  de- 
fines this  word,  "  a  table,  properly  with  four  legs ; 
generally,  a  table  for  setting  on  food,  taking  meals; 
specially,  a  money-changer's  table,  a  broker's  tablf  or 
counter  ;  hence,  a  broker's  office  or  bank,  where 
money  is  deposited  and  loaned  out."  (Loan;  Money- 
changers.) —  Writing-table  ;  see  Writing,    Tablets. 

*  Tab'lets,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  botley 
han-nephenh  (literally,  houses  of  the  kouT)  =  perfume- 
boxes,  scent-cases,  or  smelling-bottles.  Ges.,  Fii.,  &c. 
(Perfumes.)— 2.  Heb.  cumdz  (Ex.  xxxv.  22 ;  Num. 
xxxi.  50),  =  a  globe,  globule  of  gold,  perhaps  collec- 
tively, globules,  drops,  or  rather  a  string  of  gold 
drops  like  beads  worn  round  the  neck  or  arm  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (Ges.).     Chain  ;  Table. 

Ta'bar  (Heb.  a  mound,  mount,  height,  or  [so 
others]  a  quarry,  Ges.),  or  Monnt  Ta'bor,  a  remark- 
able mountain  of  Palestine,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
northeastern  arm  of  the  Plain  of  Esdr^elon,  and 
stands  entirely  insulated  except  on  the  W.,  where  a 
narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth. 
It  is  beautiful  and  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  as 
seen  from  a  distance.  The  body  of  the  mountain 
consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of  the  country. 
On  it  is  a  comparatively  dense  forest  of  oaks,  and 
other  trees  and  bushes,  with  an  occasional  opening 
on  the  sides,  and  a  small  uneven  tract  on  the  sum- 
mit. Its  height  is  estimated  at  1,000  feet.  It 
is  now  called  Jebel  et-Tur.  It  lies  about  six  or  eight 
miles  almost  due  E.  from  Nazareth.  The  ascent  is 
usually  made  on  the  W.  side,  near  the  little  village 
of  Dcburieh  (probably  the  ancient  Daberath),  though 
it  can  be  made  with  entire  ease  in  other  places.  It 
requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to 
reach  the  top.  The  path  is  circuitous  and  at  times 
steep,  but  one  may  ride  the  entire  way.  The  top  of 
Tabor  consists  of  an  irregular  platform,  embracing 
a  circuit  of  half-an-hour's  walk,  and  commanding 
extensive  and  beautiful  views.  From  it  may  be  seen 
on  the  E.  the  entire  outline  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
and  some  portion  of  its  waters,  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  for  miles,  the  Hatirdn  and  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan;  Hermon  and  intervening  hills 
on  the  N.  and  N.  E. ;  Carmel  on  the  N.  W. ;  on  the 
W.  the  Mediterranean  as  a  dark  line  on  the  hori- 
zon and  the  rich  plains  of  Galilee  filling  np  the  in- 
termediate space ;  on  the  S.  are  Gilboa,  En-dor, 
Nain,  &c.  Tabor  docs  not  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  but 
is  prominent  in  the  0.  T.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  12,  &c.).  Josh, 
xix.  22  mentions  it  as  the  boundary  between  Issachar 
and  Zebulun  (see  ver.  12).  Barak,  at  the  command 
of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces  on  Tabor,  and  de. 
scended  thence  with  "  ten  thousand  men  after  him  " 
into  the  plain,  and  conquered  SLsera  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  6-15).  The  brothers  of 
Gideon  wore  murdered  here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
(viii.  18,  19).  Some  writers,  after  Herder  and  others, 
think  that  Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of  Issa- 
char and  Zebulun,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  that  "they 
shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain  ;  there  they 
shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness."  Dr.  Robin- 
son (ii.  353)  has  thus  described  the  ruins  on  the 
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summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  around  the  top  are  the 
foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones, 
some  of  which  are  bevelled,  showing  that  the  entire 
Willi  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  character.  In 
se « eral  parts  are  the  remains  of  towers  and  bastions. 


The  chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on 
the  S.  of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  toward  its 
eastern  end ;  here  are — in  indiscriminate  confusion 
— walls  and  arches,  and  foundations,  apparently  of 
dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  other  buildings,  souj'e  of 


View  oiMouut  Tabor  from  the  S.  W.,  from  a  sketch  taken  in  184!  by  W.  Tipping,  Eaq. 


he*'n  and  some  of  large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls 
and  traces  of  a  fortress  are  seen  here,  and  further 
W.  along  the  southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  point- 
ed arch  of  a  Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Bab  el-Haica, '  Gate  of  the  Wind.' " 
The  Latin  Christians  have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which 
their  priests  from  Nazareth  perform  an  annual  mass. 
The  Greeks  also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain 
festivals,  they  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  reli- 
gious rites.  In  the  monastic  ages  Tabor  w  as  crowded 
with  hermits.  The  idea  that  our  S;\viour  was  trans- 
figured on  Tabor  prevailed  e.xtensively  among  the 
early  Christians,  who  adopted  legends  of  this  nature, 
and  rcappesr-s  often  still  in  popular  religious  works. 
It  is  impos.'sible,  however,  to  acquiesce  in  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion  (so  Prof.  Hackett,  onginal  au- 
thor of  this  article,  with  Robinson,  Porter  (in  Kitto], 
Bonar  [in  Fairbairn],  Stanley,  Ayre,  &c.).  It  can 
be  proved  from  the  0.  T.,  and  from  later  history, 
that  a  fortress  or  town  existed  on  Tabor  from  very 
early  times  down  to  b.  c.  53  or  50 ;'  and,  as  Jose- 
phus  says  that  he  strengthened  tlie  fortifications 
there,  about  a.  d.  60,  it  is  morally  certain  that  Tabor 
must  have  been  inhabited  during  the  intervening 
period,  i.  e.  in  the  days  of  Christ.  Tabor,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion; for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  took  His  disci-  j 
pies  "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  trans-  { 

'  Antiochai*  the  Great  obtained  posseKoion  of  the  city  on  I 
tbe  Bummit  b.  c.  218.  and  afterward  fortified  it :  here  a  I 
battle  wa*  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Jewc  al)ont  I 
B  c.  53.  In  which  10.000  Jewx  were  slain  ;  here  in  the  sixth 
century  a.  r.  were  three  churche*  and  afterward  a  monas-  ! 
tery.  and  Mill  later  two  monasteries,  one  Greek,  the  other 
Latin;  here  a  strong  fortress  wai>  erected  by  the  Moslems 
A.  n.  1212.  but  soon  nftcrwanl  destroyed  bv"tliem  (Rbn.  il. 
357).    Ill  1799  Xapoleon  trained  at  M'onnt  Yabor  a  victory  ' 
over  the  Turks.    A  new  convent  has  recently  been  erected  I 
OD  the  Bummit  (Trm.  496).  I 


figured  before  them"  (5Iat.  xvii.  1,  2),  we  must  un- 
derstand that  He  brought  them  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  where  they  were  alone  by  themselves. 
Hermox. 

Ta'bor  (see  above),  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  vi.  77, 
as  a  city  of  the  Merarite  Lcvites,  in  the  tribe  cf 
Zcbulun.  It  is  possible  (so  Mr.  Grove),  either  that 
Chisloth-tabor  (Josh.  six.  12)  =  Tabor,  or  that,  by 
the  time  the  later  lists  in  1  Chr.  were  compiled,  the 
Merarites  had  established  themselves  on  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  that  "  Tabor  "  is  Mount  Tabor  (see 
last  article). 

Ta'bor  (see  above),  the  Plain  of  (Heb.  cldn),  prop- 
erly t/ic  Oak  o/  Tabor  (Plai.v  7),  mentioned  in  I 
Sam.  X.  3  only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  home- 
ward journey  of  Sail  after  his  anointing  by  Samu- 
el ;*site  unknown.  Ewald  identifies  the  oak  of  Ta- 
bor with  the  tree  under  which  Deborah  1,  Rachel's 
nurse,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxv.  8).  But  this  can  only 
be  received  as  a  conjecture  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Tab'ret.    Timbrel. 

Tab'ri-mon  (fr.  Syr.,  properly  Tabrimmon  =  good 
is  Kiiumon,  the  Syrian  god),  father  of  Bcn-hadad  I., 
king  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18). 

Taclie  [tatsh]  (Heb.  kercm)  =  hook.  The  word 
thus  rendered  occurs  only  in  the  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  fittings  (Ex.  xxvi. 
6,  11,  33,  XXXV.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  33),  and  ap- 
pears to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by  which  a  curtain 
is  suspended  to  the  rings  from  which  it  hangs,  or 
connected  vertically,  as  in  the  case  of  the  v^-il  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  loops  of  another  cur- 
tain (so  Prof.  Plumptre). 

Tarh  mo-nlte  [tak-]  (fr.  Heb.,  sec  below),  tbe> 
"  The  Tachmonite  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief  among 
David's  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in  1  Chr.  xi.  11 
called  "Jashobeam   an   Hacumonite,"  or,   as  tbe 
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margin  gives  it,  "son  of  Hacbmoni."  Eennicott 
has  shown  that  the  words  transh>ted  "  he  that  sat 
in  the  seat "  are  probably  a  corruption  of  Jasho- 
beam,  and  "  the  Tachmonite  "  a  corruption  of  "  the 
son  of  Uachmoni,"  which  was  the  family  or  local 
name  of  Jashobeani.  Therefore  he  concludes  "  Jash- 
obcam  the  Hachmouite  "  to  have  been  the  true  read- 
ing. 

Tad'mor  (Ileb.,  see  below),  called  "  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness"  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  (so  Mr.  Twisleton,  with  most  scholars)  that 
this  city,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon,  is  the 
same  as  Palmyra.  The  identity  of  the  two  cities  is 
thus  established:  (1.)  Josephus  (viii.  6,  §  1)  men- 
tions the  same  city  as  bearing  in  his  time  the  name 
of  Tadmor  among  the  Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among 
the  Greeks  ;  and  Jerome  translates  Tadmor  by  Pal- 
mira (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  (2.)  The  modern  Arabic  name 
of  Palmyra  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
word,  being  Tadmur  or  Tathiinir.  (3.)  The  word 
Tadmor  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra, 
signifying  probably  the  City  of  Palms,  from  Heb. 
tdmdr  —  a  palm.  (4.)  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tad- 
mor actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Ara- 
maic and  Greek  inscriptions  found  there.  (5.)  In 
2  Chr.  viii.  the  city  is  mentioned  as  built  by  Solo- 
mon after  his  conquest  of  Hamath-zobah,  and  is 
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named  with  "  nil  the  store-cities  which  he  built  in 
Hamath."  This  accords  fully  with  the  situation  of 
Palmyra  ;  and  there  is  no  other  known  city,  either 
in  the  desert  or  not  in  the  desert,  wliich  can  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. — In  1  K.  ix.  18,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  marginal  reading  (h'eri),  the 
statement  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  likewise  oc- 
curs. But  the  original  Hebrew  text  (Cethib)  has 
here  not  Tadmor,  but  Tamau,  which  Mr.  Twisleton 
thinks,  with  Theniiis,  Movers,  &c.,  does  not  refer  to 
Palmyra  (compare  Ez.  xlvii.  19);  but  Keil,  Ber- 
theau,  Gesenius,  Kitto,  Ayre,  &c.,  maintain  that  1 
K.  ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  4  both  refer  to  Palmyra. — 
It  is  evident  that  Solomon  had  large  views  of  cosi- 
MKUCE,  and  he  would  naturally  wish  to  trade  with 
Babylon.  Xow,  Palmyra  is  only  about  120  miles 
across  the  desert  from  a  point  on  the  Euphrates  N.  W. 
from  Babylon,  and  about  the  same  distance  across 
the  desert  from  Damascus,  and  would  be  in  the  rcgu- 
l?ir  caravan-route  between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem. 
The  first  Roman  author  who  mentions  Palmyra 
is  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  notices  its  fine  situation, 
rich  soil  and  excellent  water,  with  a  great  desert  on 
every  side,  and  speaks  of  it  as  in  an  important  posi- 
tion between  the  Roman  and  Parthian  Empires, 
Appian  mentions  Mark  Antony's  design  to  let  his 
cavalry  plunder  it,  but  the  inhabitants  having  gone 


Raiiu  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyrs. 


with  their  effects  to  a  strong  position  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  cavalry  entered  an  empty  city.  In  the 
second  century  a.  c.  it  seems  to  have  been  beauti- 
fied by  the  Eniperor  Hadrian,  and  the  name  changed 
to  Hadrianopolis.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  undir 
Caracalla  (a.  d.  211-217).  Subsequently,  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Roman  senate  invested  Ode- 
nathu?,  a  senator  of  Palmyra,  with  the  regal  dig- 
nity, on  account  of  his  services  in  defeating  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassination  of  Odenatlnis, 
his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into  an  independent 
monarchy ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this  object,  she, 
for  a  while,  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  arms. 
She  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken  captive  by  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  (a.  d.  273),  who  left  a  Roman 
garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  garrison  was  massacred 
in  a  revolt ;  and  Aurelian  punished  the  city  by  the 
execution  not  onlv  of  those  who  were  taken  in  arms, 


but  likewise  of  common  peasant3,  of  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  From  this  blow  Palmyra  never 
recovered,  though  there-  are  proofs  of  its  having 
continued  to  be  inhabited  until  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  1172  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found 
4,000  Jews  there,  and  at  a  later  period  Abulfeda 
mentioned  it  as  full  of  splendid  ruins.  Subsequently 
its  very  existence  became  unknown  to  modem  Eu- 
rope, when  in  1691  it  was  visited  by  some  mer- 
chants from  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo.  The 
long  lines  of  Corinthian  columns  at  Palmyra,  as 
seen  at  a  distance,  are  peculiarly  imposing ;  and  in 
their  general  effect  and  apparent  vastness  they 
seem  to  surpass  all  other  ruins  of  the  same  kind. 
The  principal  ruin  is  the  great  temple  of  the  sun, 
the  great  colonnade  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
1,500  columns,  and  the  tombs,  which  are  tower-like 
buildings,  two,  three,  or  four  stories  high.  The  pres- 
ent Tadmor  consists  of  peasants'  mud-buts  inhab- 
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ited  bv  Arabs.  It  is  said  to  be  in  N.  lat.  34°  18'  and 
E.  long.  38"  13'. 

Ta'ban  (Heb.  »tat}on,  camp,  Ges.),  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35) ;  eon  of  Telah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25).     Shuthklah. 

Ta'han-itfs  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendants  of 
Tahax  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

*  Ta-hap'a-nes  [-neez]  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Tahpaxhes. 

Ta'hath  (Heb.  below,  place,  station,  Ges.).  I.  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [Heb.  9,  22]).— 8.  Son  of  Bered, 
and  great-grandson  of  Epliraim  (vii.  20).  Buning- 
ton,  &c.,  make  him  =  Tahax.  (Shithelah.) — 3. 
Grandson  of  No.  2  (vii.  20).  Burrington,  &c..  con- 
sider him  a  son  of  Ephraim,  and  =  No.  2,     Snu- 

THELAH. 

Ta'Iiath  (see  above),  a  desert-station  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Makheloth  and  Tarah  (Num.  xxxiii. 
26) ;  not  identified.  Wilderness  of  the  Wander- 
ing. 

Tab'pan-bes  [-heez],  Te-bapb'ne-hes  (both  Heb.), 
Ta>hap'a-nes  (fr.  Heb.  form  of  Egyptian ;  compare 
Tahpexes,  and  see  below),  a  city  of  Egypt,  evidently 
near  or  on  the  eastern  border  of  Lower  Egypt. 
When  Johanan  and  the  other  captains  went  into 
EgA-pt,  "  they  came  to  Tahpanhes  "  (Jer.  xliii.  7). 
Here  Jeremiah  prophesied  Nebuchadnezzar's  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (8-13).  Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle 
to  be  there  fought  (Ez.  xxx.  18).  The  Jews  in  Jere- 
miah's time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  It  was  an 
important  town,  twice  mentioned  with  Noph  or 
Memphis  (Ez.  ii.  16,  xlvi.  14).  Here  stood  a  house 
of  Pharaoh-hophra  before  which  Jeremiah  hid  great 
Etones,  where  Nebuchadnezzar's  throne  and  pavilion 
were  to  be  (Jer.  xliii.  8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with 
"  Ramesse  and  all  the  land  of  Gesen  "  in  Jd.  i.  9. 
Herodotus  calls  this  place  Daphne  of  Pelusium.  In 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  this  town,  called  Dafno, 
is  placed  sixteen  Roman  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusium. 
(Hanes  ;  Six.)  This  position  seems  to  agree  with 
that  of  Tel-Dcfenneh,  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
supposes  to  mark  the  site  of  Daphne.  Can  the 
name  be  of  Greek  origin  ?  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  rejects 
as  untenable  Jablonski's  Egyptian  etymology  = 
the  head  or  beginning  of  the  age,  or  (so  Gesenius) 
the  beginning  of  the  icorld,  i.  e.  of  the  Egyptian 
world,  in  reference  to  its  position  at  the  northeast- 
em  extremity  of  Egypt. 

Tah'pe-nes  (fr.  Egyptian,  see  aboveX  an  Egyptian 
queen,  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  6  who  received  Hadad 
the  Edomite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  mar- 
riage (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is 
called  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  ad- 
dition to  ch.  xii.  Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have 
given  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife, 
to  Jeroboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier 
statement  are  irreconcilable.  There  is  therefore  but 
one  Tahpcnes  or  Thekemina.  No  name  that  has 
any  near  resemblance  to  either  Tahpenes  or  Theke- 
mina has  vet  been  found  among  those  of  the  period 
(so  Mr.  R."  S.  Poole). 

Tah*re'a  (Heb.  cunning,  Ges.),  son  of  Micah,  and 
grandson  of  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41);  =  Ta- 

REA. 

Tab'tini-liod'shi  (Heb.,  see  below),  the  Land  ef; 
one  of  the  places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  cen- 
sus of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  occurs  between  Gilead 
and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  Porter  (in  Kitto) 
regards  "  the  land  of  Tnhtim-hodshi  "  as  a  section 
of  the  upper  Jordan  valley,  probably  the  modern 
Ard  el-Huleh,  lying  deep  down  at  the  western  base 
of  Hermon.   But  the  exact  signification  is  doubtful. 


The  Vulgate  has  "  the  lower  land  of  Hodsi ;  "  some 
translate  "  nether  (or  low)  land  newly  inhabited ; " 
Fiirst  would  separate  "the  land  of  the  Tahtim" 
from  "  Hodshi,"  and  make  '*  Hodshi  "  a  city  in  north- 
ern Palestine  =  Harosheth  ;  Gesenius  makes  "  Hod- 
shi "  =  descendant  of  Hodesh. 

Tal'ent  (Heb.  ciccdr ;  Gr.  talanton),  the  greatest 
weight  of  the  Hebrews  ;  =  3,000  shekels.  Shekel; 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Ta-li'tba  cn'mi,  two  Latinized  Syriac  words  (Mk. 
V.  41),  signifying  "Damsel,  arise." 

Tal'mai  (Heb.  furrotced,  Ges.).  1.  One  of  the 
three  sons  of  Anak  slain  by  the  men  of  Judah 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). — i.  Son 
of  Ammihud,  and  king  of  Geshcr  ;  father  of  Maa- 
CAH  1  (2  Sam.  Hi.  3,  xiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2). 

TalnKKl  (Heb.  oppres:ird,  Ges.).  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily of  doorkeepers  in  the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for 
the  camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi"  (1  Chr.  ix.  17  ;  Neh. 
xi.  19).  Some  of  his  descendants  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  em- 
ployed in  their  hereditary  office  in  the  days  of  Ne- 
hemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  25).     Teleu. 

*  Tal'mnd.    Pharisees. 

Tal'sas  (fr.  L.)  =  Elasah  (I  Esd.  ix.  22). 

Ta'mab  (Sam.  laughter,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  certain 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  viL 
55);  =  Tbamah. 

Ta'mar  (Heb.  palm-lree),  the  name  of  three  women 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  Israel. — I.  The  wife 
successively  of  the  two  sons  of  Jcdah,  Er  and 
OxAX  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6-30).  It  seemed  as  if  Judah's 
family,  on  the  death  of  Er  and  Onan  and  of  Ju- 
dah's wife,  were  on  the  point  of  extinction.  There 
only  remained  a  child  Shelah,  whom  Judah  was  un- 
willing to  trust  to  the  dangerous  union,  as  it  ap- 
peared, with  Tamar,  lest  he  should  meet  with  the 
same  fate  as  his  brothers.  (Marriage,  II.  ii.  1.) 
Accordingly  she  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient 
of  entrapping  the  father  himself  into  the  union 
which  he  feared  for  his  son.  He  took  her  for  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  consecrated  to 
the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship.  (Har- 
lot ;  Idolatry.)  He  promised  her,  as  the  price  of 
his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he 
was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge  his  ornaments  and 
his  staflF.  The  kid  he  sent  back  by  Hirah  of  Adul- 
1am.  The  woman  could  nowhere  be  found.  Months 
afterward  it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter- 
in-law  Tamar.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer 
was  no  other  than  Judah  himself.  The  fruits  of 
this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharez  and  Zarah, 
and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was  continued. 
She  is  mentioned  in  Ru.  iv.  12  and  Mat.  i.  3  (A.  V. 
and  Greek  "Thamar"). — 2.  Daughter  of  David  and 
Maachah  5  the  Geshurite  princess,  and  thus  sister 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32;  1  Chr.  iii.  9).  She 
and  her  brother  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  This  fatal  beauty  hispired  a 
frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother  Amxox.  who,  by 
Jonadab's  advice,  feigned  sickness,  and  on  the  king's 
coming  to  visit  him,  entreated  the  presence  of  Ta- 
n.ar,  on  the  pretext  that  she  alone  could  give  him 
food  that  he  would  eat.  It  would  aln:ost  seem  that 
Tamar  was  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking 
palatable  cakes.  She  came  to  his  house,  took  the 
dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his  presence 
kneaded  it  a  second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes. 
She  then  took  the  pan,  in  which  they  had  been 
baked,  and  poured  them  all  out  in  a  heap  before 
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the  prince.  He  caused  his  attendants  to  retire, 
called  her  to  the  inner  room,  and  there  accomplished 
his  wicked  design.  In  her  touching  remonstrance 
two  points  are  remarkable  (so  Dean  Suinley,  origi- 
nal author  of  this  article).  First,  the  expression  of 
the  infamy  of  such  a  crime  "  in  Israel,^'  implying 
the  loftier  standard  of  morals  that  prevailed,  as 
compared  with  other  countries  at  tiiat  time ;  and, 
secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might 
be  overborne  lawfully  by  royal  authority — "  Speak 
to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee." 
The  brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his  brutal 
passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  his  bar- 
barous insult,  even  surpassing  her  indignation  at  his 
shameful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and  graphically 
told.  She  remained  in  Absalom's  house  as  if  in 
widowhood,  and  out  of  his  vengeance  on  Amnon 
grew  the  series  of  calamities  which  darkened  the 
close  of  David's  reign.  The  story  of  Tamar,  re- 
volting as  it  is,  has  the  interest  of  revealing  to  us 
the  interior  of  the  royal  household  beyond  any  other 
incident  of  those  times:  (1.)  The  establL-^hments 
of  the  princes ;  (2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal 
employments  (Women)  ;  (3.)  The  dress  of  the 
princesses;  (4.)  The  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
princes  and  to  the  law. — 3>  Daughter  of  Absalom, 
and  niece  of  No.  2  (2  Sara.  xiv.  7).  She  ultimately, 
by  her  marriage  with  Uriel  of  Gibeah,  became  the 
mother  of  Maachah  3,  the  future  queen  of  Judab, 
or  wife  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2). 

Ta'mar  (see  above),  a  spot  on  the  southeastern 
frontier  of  Judah  (Ez.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  only).  If 
not  =  Hazazos-tamar,  the  old  name  of  Ex-gedi,  it 
may  be  a  place  called  TTiamar  in  the  ()iiomastico:i, 
a  day's  journey  S.  of  Hebron  (so  Dean  Stanley). 
Robinson  supposes  Tamar  (Tliamara  of  Ptolemy) 
was  at  Kuruub,  a  site  with  extensive  ruins,  about 
twenty  miles  W.  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
KiNAH ;  Tadmor. 

Tarn'mnz  (Heb.,  see  below;  properly  "the  Tara- 
muz,"  the  article  indicating  that  at  some  time  or 
other  the  word  had  been  regarded  as  an  appellative). 
In  the  sixth  year  of  Jehoiachiu's  captivity,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(Ez.  viii.  14),  as  he  sat  in  his  house  surrounded  by 
the  elders  of  Judah,  was  transported  in  spirit  to  the 
far  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led  him  "  to  the  door 
of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  which  was 
toward  the  north  ;  and  behold  there  the  women  sit- 
ting, weeping  for  the  Tammuz."  Some  translate 
the  last  clause  "causing  the  Tammuz  to  weep." 
No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word  has  been 
proposed  (so  Mr.  Wright,  original  author  of  this 
article).  Roediger  (in  Gesenius)  suggests  =  a  melt- 
ing away,  dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  disap- 
pearance of  Adonis,  which  was  mourned  by  the 
Phenician  women,  and  after  them  by  the  Greeks. 
The  LXX.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Vulgate 
gives  Adonis  as  a  modern  equivalent,  and  this  ren- 
dering has  been  adopted  by  subsequent  commenta- 
tors, with  few  exceptions.  Jerome  in  his  note  on 
Ez.  viii.  14  adds  that  since,  according  to  tlie  Gentile 
fable,  Tammuz  had  been  slain  in  June,  the  Syrians 
name  this  month  Tammuz,  and  then  celebrate  to 
him  an  anniversary  solemnity,  in  which  he  is  la- 
mented by  the  women  as  dead,  and  afterward  com- 
ing to  life  again  is  celebrated  with  songs  and  praises. 
Jerome  elsewhere  speaks  of  him  as  the  lover  of 
Venus.     According  to  the  Greek  legend,  he  was 


slain  by  a  wild  boar,  and  afterward  restored  to  life. 
The  Syriac  translation  of  Melito's  Apology,  the  origi- 
nal of  which,  if  genuine,  must  belong  to  the  second 
century,  has  this  account :  "  Tlie  sons  of  Phenicia 
worshipped  Balthi,  the  queen  of  Cyprus.  For  she 
loved  Tamuzo,  the  son  of  Cuthar,  the  king  of  the 
Phenicians,  and  forsook  her  kingdom  and  came  and 
dwelt  in  Gebal,  a  fortress  of  the  Phenicians.  And 
at  that  time  she  made  all  the  villages  subject  to 
Cuthar  the  king.  For  before  Tamuzo  she  had  loved 
Ares,  and  committed  adultery  with  him,  and  He- 
phaistus  her  husband  caught  ber,  and  was  jealous  of 
her.  And  he  (i.  e.  Ares)  came  and  slew  Tamuzo  on 
Lebanon  while  he  made  a  hunting  among  the  wild 
boars.  And  from  that  time  Baltlii  remained  in  Ge- 
bal, and  died  in  the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuzo 
was  buried."  Here  the  Greek  legend  of  Adonis  is 
reproduced  with  a  change  of  name.  Rabbi  Solomon 
Isaaki  (=  Rashi)  has  the  following  note  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel :  "  An  image  which  the  women  made 
j  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  eyes  were  of  lead,  and  they 
melted  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  burning  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  wept;  and  they  (the  women)  said, 
He  asketh  for  oflFerings.  Tammuz  is  a  word  signify- 
ing burning."  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon  (a.  d. 
1161)  has  the  following  observations  upon  Tammuz: 
"  It  is  the  likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make 
upon  the  water,  and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and 
flows  through  its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept." 
At  the  close  of  this  century  R.  David  Kimchi  says, 
"  Our  Rabbi  Mosheh  bar  Maimon  ( =  Maimonides) 
of  blessed  memory,  has  written,  that  it  is  found 
written  in  one  of  the  ancient  idol.atrous  books,  that 
there  was  a  man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  his 
name  was  Tammuz.  And  he  called  to  a  certain 
king  and  commanded  him  to  serve  the  seven  jilanets 
and  the  twelve  signs. .  And  that  king  put  him  to  a 
violent  death,  and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there 
were  gathered  together  all  the  images  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  the  temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden 
image  which  was  the  image  of  the  sun.  Now  this 
image  was  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  it  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the 
images  likewise  (fell  down)  round  about  it,  and  it 
told  them  what  had  befallen  Tammuz  the  prophet. 
And  the  images  all  of  them  wept  and  lamented  all 
the  night ;  and,  as  it  came  to  pass,  in  tlie  morning 
all  the  images  flew  away  to  their  own  temples  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  The  book  of  the  ancient  idolaters 
from  which  Maimonides  quotes  is  the  work  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  Nabatheans,  and  this  identifica- 
tion of  Tammuz  with  an  idolatrous  prophet  has 
been  recently  revived  by  Prof  Chwolson.  (Nebai- 
OTH.)  The  tradition  recorded  by  Jerome,  which 
identifies  Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  commentators  (Cyril,  Theodoret, 
I  Seldcn,  Simonis,  Calmet,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Havernick,  Hitzig, 
j  Movers,  &c.).  Luther  and  others  regarded  Tammuz 
]  as  a  name  of  Bacchus.  That  Tammuz  was  the 
Egyptian  Osiris,  and  that  his  worship  was  intro- 
,  duced  to  Jerusalem  from  Egypt,  was  held  by  Cal- 
j  vin,  Piscator,  Junius,  Leusdcn,  and  Pfeiffer.  All 
^  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
!  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the  sun-god,  but 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. — Byblos  in  Phe- 
I  nicia  (Gebal)  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Adonis- 
,  worship.  The  feast  in  his  honor  was  celebrated 
I  each  year  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Lebanon, 
j  with  rites  partly  sorrowful,  partly  joyful.  The  Em- 
peror Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when  the  same 
'  festival  was  held.    It  lasted  seven  days,  and  began 
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with  the  disappearance  of  Adonis.  Then  followed 
the  search  made  by  the  women  after  him.  His  body 
was  represented  by  a  wooden  image  placed  in  the 
so-called  "  gardens  of  Adonis,"  which  were  earthen- 
ware vessels  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with 
wheat,  barley,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  In  one  of  these 
gardens  Adonis  was  found  again.  The  findin^-again 
was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  accompanied  by 
all  the  usages  which  in  the  East  attend  such  a  cere- 
mony, prostitution,  cutting  off  the  hair,  cutting  the 
breast  with  knives  ( Jer.  xvi.  6),  and  playing  on  pipes 
(compare  Mat  ix.  23).  The  image  of  Adonis  was 
then  washed  and  anointed  with  spices,  placed  in  a 
coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the  wound  made  by  the  boar 
was  shown  on  the  figure.  The  people  sat  on  the 
ground  round  the  bier,  with  their  clothes  rent  (com- 
pare Bar.  vi.  31,  32),  and  the  women  howled  and 
cried  aloud.  The  whole  terminated  with  a  sacrifice 
for  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of  the  figure  of  Adonis. 
— In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  5,  "  the 
tenth  month  "  is  translated  "  the  month  Tammuz." 

Ta  narh  [-nak]  (Heb.)  =  Taaxach  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 

Tan'lin-meth  (Ueb.  comfort,  Ges.),  father  of  Seraiah 
in  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8). 

Ta'nis  (Gr.)  =  Zoan  (Jd.  i.  10). 

*  Tanner.    Handicrajt  ;  Leather. 

*  Tapes-try  =  an  ornamental  figured  fabric  woven 
of  worsted  or  silk  for  lining  the  walls  of  apartments. 
In  Prov.  vii.  16,  xxxi.  22,  the  Heb.  pi.  marbaddim, 
A.  V.  "  coverings  of  tapestry,"  =  (so  Gesenius,  &e.) 
coverwgs,  coverlets,  as  spread  on  beds.  Bed  ;  Em- 
broiderer. 

Ta'phatb  (Heb.  drop,  Ges. ;  ornament,  Fii.),  Solo- 
mon's daughter,  married  to  the  son  of  Abinadab  or 
Ben-abiiiadab  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

Ta'phon  (fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judea  forti- 
fied by  Bacchides  (1  Mc.  ix.  50) ;  probably  =  Beth- 

TAPPUAH. 

Tsp'pn-ah  (Heb.  apple-region,  Ges. ;  see  Apple). 
1,  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  lowland  district  (Josh. 
XV.  34).  It  was  no  doubt  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  Judah,  about  twelve  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem  (so 
Mr.  Grove). — i,  A  place  on  the  boundary  of  the 
"  children  of  Joseph  "  (xvi.  8,  xvii.  8) ;  probably  = 
En-tappcah  (xvii.  7);  not  identified.  It  seems  nat- 
ural to  look  for  it  somewhere  to  the  S.  W.  of  Ndbulvs, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wady  Falaik  (so  Mr. 
Grove). 

Tap'pn-ab  (see  above),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hebron, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43);  doubtless  = 
BETH-TAPPrAH,  i.  c.  Tappuah  was  colonized  by  the 
men  of  Hebron. 

Tap'pn-ah  (see  above),  the  Land  of,  a  district 
named  in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  between 
Epliraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8);  apparently 
near  the  tonent  Kasah  ( Wady  Falaik  ?),  but  not 
identified. 

Ta'rah  (Heb.  =  TerahX  a  desert-station  of  the 
Israelites  between  Tahath  andMithcah  (Num.  xxxiii. 
27,  28).     Wflderxess  of  the  WAxnERixo. 

Tara«lah  (Heb.  a  reeling?  Ges.),  a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, named  between  Irpeel  and  Zelah  (Josh,  xviii. 
27) ;  site  unknown. 

Ta-re  a  (Heb.)  =  Tahrea  (1  Chr.  viii.  35). 

Tares,  properly  =  the  common  vetch  (  Vicia  i>a- 
itva),  a  leguminous  plant  of  the  bean  kind;  but 
critics  and  expo.*itors  are  agreed  that  the  Gr.  pi. 
ziumia,  A.  V.  "tares,"  of  the  parable  (Mat.  xiii.  25 
ff.)  denotes  the  weed  called  "bearded  darnel" 
(Txtliitm  lemulentum),  a  widely-distributed  grass,  and 
the  only  species  of  the  order  that  has  deleterious 


'  properties.  The  bearded  darnel  before  it  comes  into 
ear  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  wheat,  and  the 
roots  of  the  two  are  often  intertwined ;  hence  the 
command  that  the  "  tares  "  should  be  left  to  the 
harvest,  lest  while  men  plucked  up  the  tares  "  they 
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should  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them."  This 
darnel  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  wheat  and 
barley,  when  headed  out,  but,  when  both  are  less 
developed,  "  the  closest  scrutiny  will  often  fiiil  to 
detect  it.  Even  the  farmers,  who  in  this  country 
generally  weed  their  fields,  do  not  attempt  to  sep- 
arate the  one  from  the  other The  taste  is 

bitter,  and,  when  eaten  separately,  or  even  when 
diffused  in  ordinary  bread,  it  causes  dizziness,  and 
often  acts  as  a  violent  emetic"  (Thn.  ii.  Ill,  112). 
The  grain-growers  in  Palestine  believe  that  this 
darnel  ("tares")  is  merely  a  degenerate  wheat; 
that  in  wet  seasons  the  wheat  turns  to  "  tares." 

*  Tar'get.     Arms,  I.  2,  b  ;  II.  5. 

Tar'gnns.    Versions,  Axcie.\t  (Targcm). 

Tar'pel-ltos  (fr.  Heb.,  as  if  from  Tarpet),  the,  a 
race  of  colonists  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael (Ezr.  iv.  9) ;  not  identified  with  any  certainty, 
though  supposed  by  some  =  the  Tapyri,  a  Median 
tribe  E.  of  Elymais ;  by  others  =  the  7'nr/^elf*,  a 
people  at  the  Palus  Maotis,  now  S(a  of  Azof. 

l^r'sllLsh  (Heb.,  perhaps  =  a  breaking,  subjection, 
i.  e.  subdued  country,  Ges.).  1.  Probably  =  Tar- 
tessus,  a  city  and  emporium  of  the  Phenicians  in 
the  S.  of  Spain.  With  three  exceptions  in  2  Chron- 
icles, the  following  are  references  to  all  the  pas- 
sages in  the  0.  T.,  in  which  "  Tarshish  "  or  "  Thai^ 
shish  "  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  place  (Gen.  x.  4  ;  1 
K.  X.  22  twice,  xxii.  48  [Heb.  49];  1  Chr.  i.  7;  Ps. 
xlviii.  7  [Heb.  8],  Ixxii.  10;  Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  6,  ]<^. 
14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.    19;  Jer.   x.  9;  Ez.   xxvii.   12,  L5. 
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xxxviii.  13;  Jon.  1,  3  thrice,  iv.  2;  see  No.  2  and 
8,  below).  Not  one  of  these  passives  furnishes 
direct  proof  that  Titrshish  =  Tartessus.  But  their 
identity  is  rendered  highly  probable  by — (1.)  The 
close  similarity  of  name  between  them,  Tartessus 
being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic  form ;  (2.) 
The  apparently  special  relation  between  Tarshish 
and  Tyre,  such  as  existed  at  one  time  between  Tar- 
tessus and  the  Phenicians,  Tartessus  being  a  Phe- 
nician  colony  ;  (3.)  The  articles  which  Tarshish  (Ez. 
xxviL  12)  supplied  to  Tyre  (silver,  lead,  iron,  and 
especially  tin),  being  precisely  such  as  we  know 
through  cla.ssical  writers  to  have  been  productions 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Even  now,  the  countries 
in  Europe,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where  tin  is  found,  are  very  few  ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  ancient  times  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  such  countries  except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Lusitania 
(nearly  =  the  modern  Portugal),  and  Cornwall  in 
Great  Britain.  Now,  if  the  Phenicians,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  really  made  coasting  voyages  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  to  Great  Britain,  no  em- 
porium was  more  favorably  situated  for  such  voj'ages 
than  Tart?ssus. — When  Tyre  lost  its  independence, 
the  relation  between  it  and  Tarshish  was  probably 
altered,  and  for  a  while  the  exhortation  of  Is.  xxiii. 
10  may  have  been  realized  by  the  inhabitants  pass- 
ing through  their  land,  free  as  a  river.  This  in- 
dependence of  Tarshish,  combined  with  the  over- 
shadowing growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  would 
explain  why  in  after-times  the  learned  Jews  do  not 
seem  to  have  known  where  Tarshish  was.  Thus, 
although,  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Hebrew  word  was  as  closely  followed  as  it  could 
be  in  Greek  (Gr.  7%ar«c?.'»),  the  LXX.  translators  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  translate  the  word  Carthage  and 
the  Carthaginians  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  12, 
xxxviii.  13);  and  in  the  Targum  of  Kings  and  of 
Jeremiah,  it  is  translated  Africa  (IK.  xxii.  48  ;  Jer. 
X.  9).  In  one  passage  of  the  LXX.  (Is.  ii.  16),  and 
in  others  of  the  Targum,  the  word  is  translatetl  sea  ; 
which  receives  apparently  some  countenance  from 
Jerome,  in  a  note  on  Is.  ii.  16,  wherein  he  states 
that  the  Hebrews  believe  that  Tharsis  is  the  name 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  language.  And  Josephus, 
misled,  apparently,  by  misinterpreting  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  regarded  Tharsis  as 
Tarsps  in  CiUcia.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that 
the  river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadmlquivir)  was  formerly 
called  Tartessus,  that  the  city  Tartessus  was  situ- 
ated between  the  two  arms  by  which  the  river 
flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the  adjoining  country 
was  called  Tartessis.  But  there  were  two  other 
cities  which  some  deemed  to  have  been  Tartessus  ; 
one,  Gadir,  or  Gadira  ( Cadiz),  and  the  other,  Carteia, 
in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar. — 2.  If  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles is  to  be  followed,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  Tarshish,  accessible  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  ad-  j 
dition  to  the  Tarshish  of  the  S.  of  Spain  (so  Mr. 
Twisleton,  original  author  of  this  article  and  of  No. 
f  1).  Thus,  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  \ 
caused  to  be  constructed  at  Ezion-geber  on  the  Elan- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  said  in  2 
Chr.  XX.  36  were  made  to  go  to  Tarshish  ;  and  so  the  , 
navy  of  ships  which  Solomon  had  made  in  Ezion-  ! 
geber  (IK.  ix.  26)  is  said  in  2  Chr.  ix.  21  to  have  j 
gone  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram.  It  i 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  Chronicles  1 
contemplated  a  voyage  to  Tarshish  in  the  S.  of  I 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called  ! 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Keil  {Commentary  on  j 
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Kings)  supposes  the  vessels  built  at  Ezion-geber,  as 
mentioned  in  1  K.  xxii.  49,  60,  were  really  destined 
for  the  trade  to  Tarshish,  in  Spain,  but  were  to  be 
transported  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  (as  Cleopatra 
afterward  wished  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over 
this  isthmus,  and  as  in  ancient  times  whole  fleets 
were  often  transported  over  necks  of  land),  and  to 
make  the  voyage  to  Spain  from  one  of  the  havens 
of  Palestine  on  the  Mediterranean.  But  this  is 
improbable  (so  Mr.  Twisleton) ;  and  the  two  alter- 
natives from  which  selection  should  be  made  seenr 
to  be,  first.  That  there  were  two  emporia  or  districts 
called  Tarshish,  viz.  one  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  one 
in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  or,  secondly.  That  the  com- 
piler (or  some  copyist)  of  the  Chronicles,  misappre- 
hending the  expression  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  sup- 
posed that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to  Tar- 
shish ;  whereas,  although  this  was  the  original 
meaning,  the  words  had  come  to  signify  large  Phe- 
nician  ships,  of  a  particular  size  and  description, 
destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  Eng'.and  "  East 
Indiaman "  was  a  general  name  given  to  vessels 
some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to  India  at 
all.  The  first  alternative  was  adopted  by  Bochart, 
and  has  probably  been  the  ordinary  view  of  those 
who  have  perceived  a  difficulty  in  the  passages  of 
the  Chronicles.  The  second,  first  suggested  by  Vi- 
Iringa,  has  been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Biblical 
critics  of  our  own  time(De  Wette,  Winer,  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Movers,  Havernick,  Dr.  J.  Eadie  [in  Fbn.l, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Beard  [in  Kitto],  kc).  This  alternative 
is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  probable. — Although, 
however,  the  point  to  which  the  fleet  of  Solomon 
and  Hiram  went  once  in  three  years  did  not  bear 
the  name  of  Tarshish,  the  question  here  arises, 
What  was  that  point,  however  it  was  called  ?  And 
the  reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  India,  or  the 
Indian  Islands.  This  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the 
imports  with  which  the  fleet  returned,  which  are 
specified  as  "  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  " 
(1  K.  X.  22).  The  gold  might  possibly  have  been 
obtained  from  Africa,  or  from  Ophir,  in  Arabia,  and 
the  ivory  and  the  apes  might  likewise  have  been 
imported  from  Africa ;  but  the  peacocks  point  con- 
clusively not  to  Africa,  but  to  India.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  importation  of  peacocks  is 
confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  names  for  ape  and  pea- 
cock. Neither  of  these  names  is  of  Hebrew,  or 
even  Shemitic  origin ;  and  each  points  to  India. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is  koph,  while  the 
Sanscrit  word  is  kapi.  Again,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
peacock  is  tukki,  which  cannot  be  explained  in 
Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  toka  in  the  Tamil  language, 
in  which  it  is  likewise  capable  of  explanation.  It 
is  only  to  be  added,  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  for  determining  what  were  the  ports  in  India 
or  the  Indian  Islands  which  were  reached  by  the 
fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
has  made  a  suggestion  of  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon ; 
but  this  can  only  be  received  as  a  conjecture. — 3. 
One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Media  and  Persia  in 
the  time  of  Abascerus  3  (Esth.  i.  14).  Tharsbish. 
Tar'sns  (L.  fr.  Gr.,  fabled  [so  Juvenal]  to  have 
been  named  from  the  fall  here  of  the  wing  [Gr. 
tarsos  =  the  ^al  of  the  foot  or  wing]  of  Pegasus, 
L.  &  S. ;  but  the  name  in  Phenician  indicates  ^rm- 
ness,  hardness,  Ges.,  Wr.),  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia, 
"  no  mean  city  "  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious  as 
the  birthplace  and  earlv  residence  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  30,  xi.  25,  xxi.  89,  xxii.  3).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Assyrian  king 
Sardanapalus.     Even  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
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Greek  history  it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable 
consequence.  After  Alexander's  conquest  had  swept 
this  way,  and  the  Scleucid  kingdom  was  established 
at  Antioch  (Syria),  Tarsus  usually  belonged  to  that 
kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the  Ttol- 


emies.  In  the  Civil  "Wars  of  Rome  it  took  Cesar's 
side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  him  had 
its  name  changed  to  JuUopolis.  Augustus  made  it 
a  "  free  city."  It  was  renowned  as  a  place  of  phi- 
losophy and  general  education  under   the  early 


Tkwm.— (From  Smith'a  Smaller  IHctwnary.) 


Roman  emperors.  Strabo  compares  it  in  this  re- 
spect to  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Tarsus  also  was 
a  place  of  much  commerce.  It  was  situated  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Cydnus.  No  ruins  of  any  importance  remain.  The 
modem  town  of  Tarsus  covers  only  a  part  of  the 
ancient  site,  has  a  population  of  7,000  or  8,000 
(30,000,  it  is  said,  in  winter),  and  is  twelve  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Tarshish  1. 

Tar'tak  (Heb.,  see  below),  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Avite  (Ava)  colonists  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31); 
worshipped,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  under 
the  form  of  an  a.<s8.  A  Persian  or  Pehlvi  origin 
has  been  suggested  for  the  name,  according  to  which 
it  signifies  either  intense  darkness,  or  hero  of  dark- 
ness, or  the  underworld,  and  so  perhaps  some  planet 
of  ill-luck  as  Saturn  or  Mars. 

Tir'taa  (Heb.,  see  below),  which  occurs  only  in 
2  K.  xviii.  17  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  the  proper  name  of  an  Assyrian  general 
under  Sargon  and  Sensacherib  (Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Winer,  &c.).  Rawlinson,  however,  considers  Tai^ 
tan,  like  Rab-saris  and  Rabshakeh,  to  be  only  an 
Assyrian  title  or  official  designation  =  general,  or 
commander-in-chief.  Fiirst  gives  supposed  deriva- 
tions from  Persian  =  high  personage,  or  star-form. 

Ttt'nai,  or  Tit  na-i  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  gift  f'Ges.), 
satrap  of  the  province  W.  of  the  Euphrates  in  the 
time  of  Darics  Hvstaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  v. 
8,  6,  vi.  6,  13).     Rehdm  2;  Shetiiar-boznai. 

•  Ttl  (Heb.  Mv  =  a  mark,  sign,  especially  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  Ges.),  the  twenty-second  (or  twenty- 
third,  if  iiKtn  and  Sin  are  counted  as  two  letters) 
and  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.). 
Writing. 

TiT'enu,  the  three.     Three  Taterks. 


Tax'eSt  I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the 
theocratic  gcvernment  contemplated  by  the  law,  the 
only  payments  incumbent  upon  the  people  as  of  per- 
manent obligation  were  the  Tithes,  the  First-Fruits, 
the  Redemption-money  of  the  first-bom,  and  other 
offerings  as  belonging  to  special  occasions.  (Priest.) 
The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the  half-shekel  as 
"  atonement-money,"  for  the  service  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, on  taking  the  census  of  the  people  (Ex.  xxx. 
13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  character  of  • 
recurring  tax,  but  to  have  been  supplementary  to 
the  free-will-offerings  of  Ex.  xxv.  1-7,  levied  for  the 
construction  of  the  sacred  tent  (so  Prof.  Plumptra, 
original  author  of  this  article).  In  later  times,  in* 
deed,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  there  was  as 
annual  payment  for  maintaining  the  fabric  and  ser> 
vices  of  the  Temple ;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  by 
the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  one-third  of  a  shekd 
(Neh.  X.  82)  shows  that  till  then  there  was  no  such 
payment  recognized  as  necessar}*.  A  little  later  the 
third  became  a  half,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
didrachma  (A.  V.  "  tribute-won^j/,"  Mat.  xvii.  24; 
Tribute)  was  paid  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  he  might  be  living. — II.  The  king- 
dom, with  its  centralized  government  and  greater 
magnificence,  involved,  of  course,  a  larger  expendi- 
ture, and  heavier  taxation.  (King.)  The  chief 
burdens  appear  to  have  been:  (1.)  A  tithe  of  the 
produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live-stock  (1  Sam. 
viii.  15,  17).  (2.)  Forced  military  service  for  a 
month  every  vear  (viii.  12 ;  1  K.  ix.  22 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
1 ;  Army).  (3.)  Gifts  to  the  king  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi. 
20,  xvii.  18 ;  Girr).  (4.)  Import  duties  (1  K.  x.  16). 
(6.)  The  monopoly  of  certain  branches  of  commerce 
(ix.  28,  xxii.  48,  x.  28,  29).  (6.)  The  appropriation 
to  the  king's  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  viL  1). 
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T'liis  may  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  king- 
dom, or  occasioned  by  a  special  emergency.  (Mow- 
ing.)— At  times,  too,  in  the  history  of  both  the  king- 
doms there  were  special  burdens.  (Adoram  ;  Reho- 
BOAM  ;  Solomon.)  A  tribute  of  fifty  shekels  a  head 
had  to  be  paid  by  Menahem  to  the  Assyrian  king  (2 
K.  XV.  20),  and  under  Hoshea  this  assumed  the  form 
of  an  annual  tribute  (xvii.  4  ;  comp.  x.xiii.  35). — III. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  tlie  taxes  paid  by  the 
Jews  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the  same  in  kind 
as  those  of  other  subject  races.  The  financial  sys- 
tem of  Darius  Hystaspis  involved  the  payment  by 
each  satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from 
his  province.  In  Judea,  as  in  other  provinces,  the 
inhabitants  had  to  provide  in  kind  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  governor's  household,  besides  a  money- 
payment  of  forty  shekels  a  day  (Njh.  v.  14,  15).  In 
Ezr.  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration 
of  the  three  great  branches  of  tlie  revenue,  "  toll " 
(Ghal.  middd/i  or  minddh  =  fixed,  measured,  pay^ 
ment,  probably  direct  taxation,  Grotius),  "  tribute  " 
(Chal.  b?ld  =  excise  on  articles  of  cousamption, 
Ges.),  "custom"  (Chal.  hdl&ch  =  wa'/4ax,tol/,  Ges.). 
The  influence  of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whjle  ecclesi- 
astical order,  from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethi- 
nim,  an  immunity  from  all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24);  but 
the  burden  pressed  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the 
people  (Neh.  v.  1-11,  ix.  37).— IV.  Under  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  kings  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  be- 
came yet  heavier.  The  "  farming  "  system  of  finance 
was  adopted  in  its  worst  form.  The  taxes  were  put  up 
to  auction.  The  contract  sum  for  those  of  Phenicia, 
Judea,  Samaria,  had  been  estimated  at  about  8,000 
talents.  An  unscrupulous  adventurer  would  bid 
double  that  sum,  and  would  then  go  down  to  the 
province,  and  by  violence  and  cruelty,  like  that  of 
Turkish  and  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze  out  a  large 
margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Jos.  xii.  4,  §§  1-5  ;  1  Mc. 
X.  29,  30,  xi.  28,  35,  xiii.  39 ;  2  Mc.  iv.  9 ;  Skleucu3 
Philopator). — V.  The  pressure  of  Roman  taxation, 
if  not  absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  more  galling, 
as  being  more  thorough  and  systematic,  more  dis- 
tinctively a  mark  of  bondage.  The  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Pompey  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the  country 
amounted  to  10,000  talents.  By  the  decrees  of  Juhus 
Cesar  the  tribute  was  not  to  be  farmed,  not  to  be 
levied  the  Sabbatic  year,  and  only  one-fourth  the 
following  year.  But  after  his  death  Cassius  levied 
700  talents  from  Judea.  Under  Herod  taxation  be- 
came heavier.  When  Judea  became  formally  a 
Roman  p.iovince,  the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
empire  came  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  taxes 
were  systematically  farmed,  and  the  publicans  ap- 
peared as  a  new  curse  to  the  country.  (Publican.) 
The  customs  (Latin,  portoria)  were  levied  at  harbors, 
piers,  and  the  gates  of  cities  (Mat.  xvii.  24 ;  Rom.  xiii. 
7).  The  poll-tax,  paid  by  every  Jew,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  special  badge  of  servitude.  Probably 
there  was  also  a  property-tax  of  some  kind.  In 
addition  to  those  general  taxes,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special  house-duty  about 
this  period.     Jpdas  of  Galilee  ;  Taxing. 

Tax'ins;  (Gr.  apograpM).  I.  The  English  word 
conveys  to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax  or 
tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  simple  assess- 
ment of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  given 
county,  or  the  registration  of  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  poll-tax  (so  Prof.  Plumptre,  original  author 
of  this  article).     The  Gr.  apograpM  by  itself  leaves 


the  question  whether  the  returns  made  were  of  popu- 
lation or  property  undetermined.  Robinson  {N.  T. 
Lex.)  makes  apograph^  =.  census,  enrolment. — II. 
Two  distinct  registrations,  or  "taxings,"  are  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  Ihem  by  St.  Luke.  The 
first  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  that  "all  the  world  (i.  e.  the 
Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed"  (Lk.  ii.  1),  and  is 
connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  of  Cyrb- 
Nius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  more  important 
(Acts  v.  37),  is  distinctly  associated  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Galilee. — III.  There  are,  however,  some 
other  questions  connected  with  the  statement  of  Lk. 
ii.  1-3,  which  call  for  some  notice,  (i.)  The  truth 
of  the  statement  has  been  questioned  by  Strauss  and 
De  Wette,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  neither 
Josephus  nor  any  other  contemporary  writer  men- 
tions a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire  at 
this  period  (a.  u.  c.  750).  (ii.)  Palestine,  it  is  urged 
further,  was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom 
under  Herod,  and  therefore  would  not  liave  come 
under  the  operation  of  an  imperial  edict,  (iii.)  If 
such  a  measure,  involving  the  recognition  of  Roman 
sovereignty,  had  been  attempted  under  Hero  1,  it 
would  have  roused  the  same  resistance  as  the  undis- 
puted census  under  Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period. 
(iv.)  The  statement  of  St.  Luke,  that  "  all  went  to  be 
taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city,"  is  said  to  be  in- 
coiLsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  census,  which 
took  cognizance  of  the  place  of  residence  only,  not 
of  the  place  of  birth,  (v.)  Neither  in  the  Jewish 
nor  the  Roman  census  would  it  have  been  necessary 
for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  husband  in  order  to 
appear  personally  before  the  registrar. — These  five 
objections  may  be  thus  answered : — (i.)  It  must  be 
remembered  that  our  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  is  defective.  Tacitus  begins  his 
annals  with  the  emperor's  death.  Suetonius  is  gos- 
siping, inaccurate,  and  ill-arranged.  Dion  Cassius 
leaves  a  gap  from  a.  u.  c.  748  to  756,  with  hardly 
any  incidents.  Josephus  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
history  of  the  empire.  It  might  easily  be  that  a 
general  census,  about  a.  u.  c.  749-750,  should  re- 
main unrecorded  by  them.  St.  Luke's  testimony 
can  hardly  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence against  it.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  geomet- 
rical survey  of  the  empire  at  some  period  in  Augus- 
tus's reign,  which  none  of  the  above  writers  notice. 
In  A.  u.  c.  726  Augustus  laid  before  the  senate  a 
statistical  table  of  the  empire,  and  another  with  full 
returns  of  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  the 
whole  empire,  was  produced  after  his  death.  There 
is,  however,  some  evidence,  more  or  less  circumstan- 
tial, in  confirmation  of  St.  Luke's  statement.  (1.) 
The  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of  historians 
may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  inference  drawn  from 
the  silence  of  objectors.  It  never  occurred  to  Cel- 
sus,  or  Lucian,  or  Porphyry,  questioning  all  that 
they  could  in  the  Gospel  history,  to  question  this. 
(2.)  Suidas  mentions  a  general  census  made  by  Au- 
gustus, and  agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of 
St.  Luke.  (3.)  Tertullian  appeals  to  the  returns  of 
the  census  for  Syria  under  Sentius  Saturninus  as  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  cared  to  search  them,  and  proving 
the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  of  David.  (4.)  Gres- 
well  has  pointed  to  some  circumstances  mentioned 
by  Josepiius  in  the  last  year  of  Herod's  life,  which 
imply  some  special  action  of  the  Roman  government 
in  Syria,  the  nature  of  which  the  historian  carelessly 
or  deliberately  suppresses,  (ii.)  The  statistical  docu- 
ment already  referred  to  included  subject  kingdoms 
and  allies,  no  less  than  the  provinces.     If  Augustus 
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had  any  desire  to  know  the  resources  of  Judea,  the 
position  of  Herod  made  him  neither  willing  nor  able 
to  resist,  (iii.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  meas- 
ure should  have  been  carried  into  eflFect  without  any 
popular  outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of  the  population 
only,  not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was  no  im 
mediate  taxation  as  the  consequence,  (iv.)  The  al- 
leged inconsistency  of  what  St.  Luke  narrates  is  pre- 
cisely what  might  be  expected  under  the  known  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  census,  though  Roman 
in  origin,  was  eflfected  by  Jewish  instrumentality,  and 
in  harmony  therefore  with  Jewish  customs,  (v.)  If 
Mary  were  herself  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David, 
there  may  have  been  special  reasons  for  her  appear- 
ance at  Bethlehem.  In  any  case  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  consistent  with  itself. 

*  Teach'cr  =  one  that  imparts  instruction  or  com- 
municates knowledge  of  religious  truth  or  other 
things.     Education  ;  Minister  ;  Preacher  ;  Rabbi. 

*  Tears  (i.  e.  drops  of  water  from  the  eye)  are  the 
well-known  expression  of  grief  or  mourning  (2  K. 
XX.  5 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  &c.).  The  words  "  Put  thou  my 
tears  into  Thy  bottle  "  (Ps.  Ivi.  8,  Heb.  9)  are  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  custom  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, &c.,  of  collecting  the  tears  of  mourners  for  the 
dead  and  preserving  them  in  a  tear-bottle  or  lachry- 
matory (Thn.  i.  147),  and  hence  denote  figuratively 
prenertie  them  in  Thy  memori'  (J.  A.  Alexander,  on 
F».  1.  c). 

Te'kah  (Reh.  ^ughter,  Ges.),  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  2,  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Teb-a-ll'ah  (fr.  Heb.  ^  whom  Jehitvah  has  im- 
mersed, purified,  Gts.),  a  Merarite  Levite,  third  son 
of  Hosah(l  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

Te'beth.    Month. 

*  Teeth,  plural  of  Tooth. 

*  Te-baph'ne-bes  [-heez]  (Heb.)  =  Tahpanhes. 
Te-hln'nah   (Heb.  mercy,  cry    for   mercy,  Ges.), 

father  or  founder  of  Ir-nahash  (marg.  "  the  city  of 
Nahaiih  "),  and  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 

Teil'-tree  [teel-]  =  the  lime-tree  or  linden.    Oak. 

•Te'keI(Chal.).    Mene,  ic. 

Te-ko'a  and  Te-ko'ab  (both  Heb.  =  a  pilcMngof 
tenU,  perhaps  trumptt-clang,  Ges.),  a  town  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  on  the  range  of  hills  which  rise  near 
Hebron,  and  stretch  eastward  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 
Jerome  says  that  Tekoa  was  six  Roman  miles  from 
Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he  wrote  he  had  that  village 
daily  before  his  eyes.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  the 
catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  except 
in  the  LXX.  "  The  wilderness  of  Tekoa  "  (2  Chr. 
XX.  20 ;  comp.  1  Mc.  ix.  33 ;  Desert  2)  =  the  ad- 
jacent region  E.  of  the  town,  which  in  its  physical 
character  answers  entirely  to  that  designation  (so 
Prof  Hackett,  original  author  of  this  article).  The 
people  of  Tekoa  must  have  been  mainly  shepherds, 
and  Tekoa  in  its  best  days  could  have  been  little 
more  than  a  cluster  of  tents,  to  which  the  men  re- 
turned at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  pastures, 
and  in  which  their  families  dwelt  during  their  ab- 
sence. (See  the  next  article.)  The  "  wise  woman  " 
whom  Joab  employed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween David  and  Absalom  was  from  this  place  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  2).  Here  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkesh, 
"the  Tekoite,"  was  bom  (xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of 
the  places  which  Rehoboam  fortified,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  as  a  defence  against  invasion  from 
the  S.  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  took  part 
in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (Neh.  iii.  6,  27).  Ih  Jer.  vL  1,  the  prophet  ex- 
claims, "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa  and  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire  in  Bkth-haccerkm  "  (probably  the  "  Frank 


Mountain").  But  Tekoa  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos  (Am.  vii.  14). 
Tekoa  is  known  still  as  Teku'a,  a  village  within  sight 
of  the  "Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the 
fiimous  Herodium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which 
Josephus  represents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekoa.  It 
lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads  itself  out  into 
an  irregular  plain  of  moderate  extent.  Its  high  po- 
sition gives  it  a  wide  prospect,  especially  on  theS.  E. 
toward  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Various  ruins  exist 
at  Tekoa,  as  the  walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken 
columns,  and  heaps  of  building-stones.  Some  of 
these  stones  have  the  so-called  "  bevelled "  edges 
which  are  supposed  to  show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There 
w  as  a  convent  here  at  the  bef,inning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  a  Christian  settlement  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders  ;  and  undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains 
belong  to  modem  times  rather  than  ancient.  Anicng 
them  is  a  baptismal  font  of  limestone,  3  feet  9  inches 
deep,  4  feet  in  internal  diameter  at  the  top,  designed 
evidently  for  baptism  as  administered  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Near  Tiku'a,  among  the  same  mountains, 
near  the  brink  of  a  frightlul  precipice,  are  the  ruina 
oiKhureituv,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Kerioih  (Josh. 
XV.  25),  and  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  opening 
in  the  face  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an  immense 
subterranean  labyrinth,  which  many  suppose  was  the 
cave  of  Adullam.  One  of  the  gates  ol  Jerusalem  in 
Christian  times  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Tekoa. 

Te-ko'a  (see  above),  son  of  Ashur  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5);  probably  =  the 
town  of  Tekoa,  implying  that  the  town  was  colonized 
or  founded  by  a  man  or  town  named  Ashur. 

Te-ko'lte(fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Tekoa),  the.  Ira, 
the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of  David's  warriors,  is  thus 
designated  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii. 
9).  The  common  people  among  the  Tek<  itcs  dis- 
played great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah,  though  their  lords  or 
"nobles"  took  no  part  in  the  work  (Neh.  iii.  6, 
27). 

Tel-a'bib  (Chal.  corn-hill,  Ges.),  a  place  by  the 
river  of  Chebar  ;  according  to  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Winer,  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto),  and  most 
Biblical  scholars,  in  Upper  Mesopotamia;  but  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson,  probably  a  city  of  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia  (Ez.  iii.  15). 

Te'lah  (Heb.  breach,  Ges.),  a  descendant  of  Ephra- 
im,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  25).  Shu- 
tuelah. 

Te-la'im,  or  Tel'a-la  (Heb.  lambs,  young  and  ten- 
der, Ges.),  the  place  at  which  Saul  collected  and 
numbered  his  forces  before  his  attack  on  Amalek  (1 
Sam.  XV.  4  only) ;  perhaps  =  Telem.  The  LXX.  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  4,  and  Josephus  (vi.  7,  §  2),  have  Gilgal. 
Wilton  makes  Telaim  =  Telem,  and  suppo.«es  it  at 
a  ruined  site,  el-Kitsdr,  in  the  region  of  the  DkutlAm 
Arabs,  between  Bcer-sheba  and  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Te-Ias'sar  (Glial.,  probably  =  Assyrian  hill,  Ges.) 
is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12  (A.  V.  "Thelasar"), 
and  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered,  and 
was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assyr- 
ians. In  both  it  is  connected  with  Gozan,  Haran, 
and  Rezeph,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  hill-country 
above  the  Upper  Mesopotamian  plain.  It  must 
have  been  in  Western  Mesopotamia,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harran  and  Or/a  (so  Rawlinson). 
Layard  {Nineveh,  i.,  ch.  ix.)  conjectures  that  Telas- 
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sar  ma}'  be  at  the  modern  Tel  A/er,  a  town  with  a  cas- 
tle on  a  mound,  thirty -five  or  forty  miles  W.  of  Mosul. 

Te'lem  (Heb.  oppresnion,  Ges.),  one  of  the  cities 
in  the  extierae  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24) ;  named 
between  Ziph  and  Bealoth.  The  name  Dhulldm  is 
attached  to  a  district  N.  of  the  Kttbbet  ef-Baul,  S.  of 
el-MUh  (Molnddh)  and  ^Ar^drah  (Aroer) — a  position 
very  suitable  (so  Mr.  Grove).  Rowlands  (in  Fbn.) 
connects  Telem  with  the  following  name  "  Bealoth," 
and  makes  the  compound  name  =  the  modern 
Kubbet  el-Baul.     Telaim. 

Te'lem  (see  above),  a  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the 
Temple  in  Ezra's  time,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  24);  =  Talmox  ? 

Tel-iiar'sa  (fr.  Chal),  or  Tel-har'-e-slia  (Chal. 
forest-hilly  Ges. ;  hUl  of  the  mac/iis,  Fii.),  one  of  the 
Babylonian  towns  or  villages,  from  which  some  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  who  could  not  prove  their 
Israelitish  descent  (Ezr.  ii.  59  ;  Neh.  vli.  61) ;  prob- 
ably (so  Rawlinson)  in  the  low  country  near  the 
sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tel-melah  and  Cherub. 
Fiirst  places  it  on  the  Chebar  in  Upper  Mesopotamia 
with  Tkl-abib. 

Tel-me'lah  (Chal.  salt-hill,  Ges.)  is  joined  with 
Tel-harsa  and  Cherub  in  Ezr.  ii.  59  and  Neh.  vii. 
61.  Rawlinson  supposes  it  perhaps  =  the  Thelme 
of  Ptolemy,  a  city  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  Fiirst 
places  it  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  with  Tel-harsa. 

Te  ma  (Heb.  right  hand,  south,  Ges. ;  Ar.  =  desert, 
E.  S.  Poole,  Ptr.  [in  Kit.]),  ninth  son  of  Ishmap:!.  1 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30);  whence  the  tribe 
called  after  him,  mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19  and  Jer. 
XXV.  23,  and  also  the  land  occupied  by  this  tribe 
(Is.  xxi.  13,  14).  The  name  (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole, 
&c.)  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teymd,  a  small 
town  and  district  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  on  the 
road  of  the  Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  to  Mecca. 
It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Doomat-el-Jendd  = 
Dumah,  and  the  country  of  Jfei/ddr  or  Kedar. 

Te'man  (Heb.  what  is  on  the  riffld  hand,  hence 
south,  Ges. ;  see  below).  1.  Son  of  Elipiiaz  1,  and 
grandson  of  Esau  ;  a  "  duke  "  or  phylarch  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  53).— 2.  A 
country,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after  the  Edom- 
ite  phylarch,  or  from  which  the  phylarch  took  his 
name.  The  Hebrew  signifies  "  south,"  &c.  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  land  of  Teman  was  a  southern 
portion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense, 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  East.  Teman  is  mentioned 
in  five  places  by  the  Prophets  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20  ;  Ez. 
XXV.  13;  Am.  i.  12;  Ob.  9 ;  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  four  of 
which  it  is  connected  with  Edom,  and  in  two  with 
Dedan  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  8;  Ez.  xxv.  13).  In  wisdom, 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  especially  the  inhab- 
itants of  Teman,  seem  to  have  been  preeminent 
among  the  sons  of  the  East  (Jer.  xlix.  t ;  Ob.  9 ; 
Temanite).  In  common  with  most  Edomite  names, 
Teman  appears  to  have  been  lost.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  mention  Teman,  as  a  town  in  their  day,  dis- 
tant fifteen  miles  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post.  The 
identification  of  the  existing  Maan,  E.  of  Petra,  with 
this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct,  but  it  can- 
not rest  on  etymological  grounds  (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole). 

Tem'a-ni,  or  Tc'ma-nl  (fr.  Heb.)  —  Temanite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34). 

Te'm.an-ltc  (fr.  Heb.)  =  a  descendant  of  Teman, 
Ges.  (1  Chr.  i.  45).  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  (Job's 
friend)  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Edom  (Job  ii. 
11,  &c.). 

Teme-nl,  or  Te'me-nl  (fr.  Heb.  =  Temanite,  Ges. ; 
th£  lucky,  Fii.),  son  of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa, 
by  his  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 


*  Tem'pest.  Hail  ;  Paul  ;  Rain  ;  Snow  ;  Thun- 
der; Whirlwind. 

Tem'ple  (Heb.  usually  Aeycd/;  Gr.  hieron,  vaos). 
There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the  ancient  world 
which  has  excited  so  much  attention  since  the  time 
of  its  destruction  as  the  Temple  which  Solomon 
built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  successor,  as  rebuilt  by 
Herod  (so  Mr.  Fergusson,  original  author  of  this 
article).  Its  spoils  formed  the  principal  illustration 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal 
arches,  and  Justinian's  highest  architectural  ambi- 
tion was  to  surpass  it.  Ttiroughout  the  middle  ages 
it  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  the  forms  of 
Christian  churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  rallying-points  of  all  associations  of 
builders.  When  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  had  made  the 
world  familiar  with  the  wonderful  architectural  re- 
mains of  that  country,  every  one  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Solomon's  Temple  must  have  been 
designed  after  an  Egyptian  model.  The  Assyrian 
discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  have,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  given  a  new  directicm  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  restorers  ;  but  no  Assyrian  temple 
yet  exhumed  throws  much  light  on  this  subject,  and 
we  are  still  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  later 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  deductions 
from  the  style  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secular 
buildings  at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illus- 
trations as  are  available.  Before  proceeding,  how- 
ever, to  investigate  the  arrangements  of  the  Temple, 
it  is  indispensable  first  carefully  to  determine  those 
of  the  Tabernacle  which  Moses  caused  to  be  erect- 
ed in  the  Desert  of  Sinai  immediately  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Law  from  that  mountain. 

Tabernacle.  The  written  authorities  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed 
account  to  be  found  in  Ex.  xxvi.,  and  repeated  in 
xxxvi.  8-38 ;  secondly,  the  account  given  of  the 
building  by  Josephus  (Anl.  iii.  6),  which  is  nearly  a 
repetition  of  the  account  in  the  Bible.  The  ad- 
ditional indications  contained  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
Philo  practically  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge. — 
Outer  Enclosure.  The  court  of  the  Tabernacle  was 
surrounded  by  canvas-screens.  Those  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  5  cubits  in  height,  and  supported  by  pil- 
lars of  brass  5  cubits  apart,  to  which  the  curtains 
were  attached  by  hooks  and  fillets  of  silver  (Ex. 
x.wii.  9,  &c.).  This  enclosure  was  only  broken  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  entrance,  which  was  20 
cubits  wide,  and  closed  by  curtains  of  fine  twined 
linen  wrought  with  needlework,  and  of  the  most 
gorgeous  colors.  The  space  enclosed  within  these 
screens  was  a  double  square,  50  cubits,  or  75  feet 
N.  and  S.,  and  100  cubits,  or  150  feet  E.  and  W. 
In  the  outer  or  eastern  half  was  placed  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  described  in  Ex.  xxvii.  1-8,  and 
between  it  and  the  Tabernacle  the  layer,  at  which 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  on  entering 
the  Temple.  In  the  square  toward  the  W.  was 
situated  the  Tabernacle  itself.  Josephus  states  its 
dimensions  as  30  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  or  45  feet 
by  15,  and  the  Bible  says  that  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
were  each  composed  of  twenty  upright  boards  (Ex. 
xxvi.  15,  &c.),  each  board  1^  cubits  in  width,  and 
at  the  W.  end  there  were  six  boards  ( =  9  cubits), 
which,  with  the  angle-boards  or  posts,  made  up  the 
10  cubits  of  Josephus  (see  fig.  1).  Each  of  these 
boards  was  furnished  with  two  tenons  at  its  lower 
extremity,  which  fitted  into  silver  sockets  placed  on 
the  ground.  At  the  top  at  least  they  were  jointed 
and  fastened  together  by  bars  of  shittiiu  or  acacia- 
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wood  run  through  rings  of  gold  (Ex.  xxvi.  26). 
Both  authorities  agree  that  there  were  five  bars  for 
each  side,  but  a  little  difficulty  arises  from  the  Bible 
describing  (ver.  28)  a  middle  bar  which  reached 
from  end  to  end.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  this 
bar  was  probably  applied  to  a  totally  different  pur- 
pose, and  we  therefore  assume  that  Joscphus's  de- 
scription of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  applied  is 
correct: — "Every  one,"  he  says  (Avl.  iii.  6,  §  3), 
"  of  the  pillars  or  boards  had  a  ring  of  gold  affixed 
to  its  front  outward,  into  which  were  inserted  bars 
gilt  with  gold,  each  of  them  6  cubits  long,  and  these 
bound  together  the  boards ;  the  head  of  one  bar 
running  into  another  after  the  manner  of  one  tenon 


inserted  into  another.  But  for  the  wall  behind 
there  was  only  one  bar  that  went  through  all  the 
boards,  into  which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on 
both  sides  was  inserted."  The  Tabernacle  was, 
therefore,  an  oblong  rectangular  structure,  30  cubitr* 
long  by  10  broad,  open  at  the  eastern  end,  and  di- 
vided internally  into  two  apartments.  The  Holy  of 
Holies,  into  which  no  one  entered — not  even  the 
HiOH-PRiEST,  except  on  extraordinary  occasicms 
(Atonement,  Day  or) — was  a  cube,  10  cubits  square 
in  plan,  and  10  cubits  high  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
In  this  was  placed  the  Mkrcv-seat,  surmounted  by 
the  CHERUBIM,  and  on  it  was  placed  the  Ark  con- 
taining the  tables  of  the  Law.     In  front  of  these 
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was  an  outer  chamber,  called  the  Holj  Place — 20 
cubits  long  by  10  broad,  and  10  high,  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  priests.  In  it  were  placed  the 
golden  CASDLKSTicK  on  one  side,  the  table  of  shew- 
B?.EAD  opposite,  and  between  them  in  the  centre  the 
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10        20        30       40        50        60        70   7STeet. 
Ffg  1.— Plan  of  the  Outer  Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  by  J.  Fergimon,  Etq. 

ALTAJi  of  incense.  The  roof  of  the  Tabernaolc  waa 
formed  by  3,  or  rather  4  sets  of  curtains,  the  dimen- 
sions of  tw^o  of  which  are  minutely  given  both  in 
the  Bible  and  by  Josephus.  The  innermost  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  &c.),  of  "fine  twined  linen"  (Josephua 
calls  them  wool),  were  10  in  number,  each  4  cubits 
wide  and  28  cubits  long.  These  were  of  various 
colors,  and  ornamented  with  cherubim  of  "  cunning 
work."  Five  of  these  were  sewn  together  so  as  to 
form  larger  curtains,  each  20  cubits  by  28,  and 
these  two  again  were  joined  together,  when  used, 
by  fifty  gold  buckles  or  clasps.  (Tachk.)  Above 
these  wer6  placed  11  curtains  of  goats'  hair,  eacli 
4  cubits  wide  by  30  cubits  long ;  these  were  also 
sewn  together,  six  into  one  curtain,  and  five  into 
the  other,  and,  when  used,  were  joined  together  by 
fi/ty  "brass"  buckles  (A.  V.  "taches").  Over 
these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  rams'  skins 
with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  fourth  covering 
is  also  specified  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  badgers'  skins," 
but  probably  (so  Mr.  Fergusson)  of  seal-skins.  This 
did  not,  of  course,  cover  the  rams'  skins,  but  most 
probably  was  only  used  as  a  coping  or  ridge-piece 


to  protect  the  junction  of  the  two  curtains  of  rams* 
skins,  which  were  laid  on  each  slope  of  the  roof, 
and  probably  only  laced  together  at  the  top.  The 
question,  hitiierto  a  stumbling-block  to  restorers,  is, 
to  know  how  tliese  curtains  were  applied  as  a  cov- 
ering to  the  Tabernacle.  The  solution  of  the  diflS- 
culty  appears  singularly  obvious.  It  is  simply  that 
he  tent  had  a  ridge,  as  all  tents  have  had  from  the 
days  of  Moses  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  we 
have  also  very  little  difficulty  in  predicating  that 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  at 
the  ridge  was  a  right  angle — not  only  because  it  is 
a  reasonable  and  usual  angle  for  such  a  roof,  and 
one  that  would  most  likely  be  adopted  in  so  regular 
a  building,  but  because  its  adoption  reduces  to  har- 
mony the  only  abnormal  measurement  in  the  whole 
building  (see  fig.  2  and  3).  It  is  now  easy  to  explain 
all  the  other  difficulties  which  have  met  previous 
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Fig.  S.— Diagram  of  the  Dimensioni  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Seciioi ,  by  J. 
Ferguseon,  Esq. 

restorers.  (1.)  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  divided 
from  the  Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of /our  pillars  sup- 
porting curtains  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass. 
But  in  the  entrance  there  were  Jive  pillars  in  a  sim- 
ilar space.  Now,  no  one  would  put  a  pillar  in  the 
centre  of  an  entrance  without  a  motive ;  but  the 
moment  a  ridge  is  assumed  it  becomes  indispensable. 
By  the  hypothesis  here  adopted  the  pillars  in  front 
would,  like  every  thing  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5 
cubits  apart.  (2.)  Josephus  twice  asserts  that  the 
Tabernacle  was  divided  into  three  parts,  though  he 
specifies  only  two — the  Adytum  (i.  e.  the  "  Holy  of 
Holies  "  and  the  Pronaos  (i.  e.  the  ventibuh  or  "  Tab- 
ernacle "  where  the  priests  were).  The  third  was 
of  course  the  porch,  5  cubits  deep,  which  stretched 
across  the  width  of  the  house.  (3.)  In  speaking  of 
the  western  end,  the  Bible  always  uses  the  plural, 
aa  if  there  were  two  sides  there  (Ex.  xxvi.  22,  27, 
&c.).  There  wa.«s,  of  course,  at  least  one  pillar  in 
the  centre  beyond  the  wall, — there  may  have  been 
five, — so  that  there  practically  were  two  sides  there. 
(4.)  We  now  understand  why  there  are  10  breadths 
in  the  under  curtains  and  11  in  the  upper.  It  was 
that  they  might  break  joint,  i.  e.  that  the  seam  of 
the  one,  and  especially  the  great  joining  of  the  two 
divisions,  might  be  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  cur- 
tain, so  as  to  prevent  the  rain  penetrating  through 
the  joints  As  the  two  cubits  which  were  in  excess 
at  the  W.  hung  at  an  angle,  the  depth  of  fringe 
would  be  practically  about  the  same  as  on  (he 
sides.  (5.)  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  sidebars 
of  shittim-wood  that  joined  the  boards  together, 
the  explanation  hinted  at  above  seems  the  most 
reasonable — that  the  5  bars  named  in  verses  26, 
27,  were  joined  end  to  end,  as  Jo.-sephiis  asserts,  and 
the  bar  mentioned  in  ver.  28  was  tiie  ridge-pole  of 
the  roof.     The  Hebrew  will  equally  well  bear  the 
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translation  "  and  the  middle  bar  which  is  between 
(instead  of,  'in  the  midst  of)  the  boards  shall 
reach  from  end  to  end."  Probably  a  ridge-pole 
was  employed  with  supports.  One  pillar  in  the 
centre  where  the  curtiuns  were  joined  would  be 


sufficient,  and  if  the  centre-board  at  the  back  ot 
the  Holy  of  Holies  was  15  cubits  high,  the  whole 
would  be  easily  constructed.  (6.)  Mr.  Fei-gusson 
supposes  the  sides  of  the  Verandah  which  sur- 
rounded   the  Sanctuary  were   enclosed,  for    ^olo- 


Flf.  3.— Southea  tern  View  of  the  Tabernacle  as  rertjrei,  by  J.  F'ergussi 


mon's  Temple  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the 
front  by  a  range  of  small  cells  5  cubits  wide,  in 
which  resided  the  priests  who  were  specially  at- 
tached to  the  Temple-service,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  both  easy  and  convenient  at 
the  Tabernacle. 

SoIomoH^g  Temple.  It  was  David  who  first  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  Tabernacle  by  a  more  perma- 
nent building,  but  was  forbidden  for  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  viL  5,  &c.), 


F:)C.  «.— Flan  of  Solomoo'i  Temple.  ibowinK  the  dlipMltioo  of  the  chatn- 
ben  in  two  etoriei,  by  i.  FergnMOB,  Eiq. 

and  though  he  collected  materials  and  made  arrange- 
ments, the  execution  of  the  task  was  left  for  his 
son  Solomon.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  commenced  this  great  undertaking  in 
tb«  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  it  in 


seven  years,  about  b.  c.  1005  according  to  the  re- 
ceived chronology.  (Chkoxology,  pp.  173-4  :  Ki.ngs, 
1st  and  2d  Books  of,  p.  519.)  On  comparing  the 
Temple,  as  described  in  1  K.  vi.  and  2  Chr.  ii.  and 
by  Jos.  vii.  3,  with  the  Tabernacle,  as  just  explained, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  identical,  and  the  dimensions  of  every 
part  exactly  double  those  of  the  preceding  struc- 
ture. Thus  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle 
was  a  cube,  ten  cubits  each  way ;  in  the  Temple  it 
was  twenty  cubits.  The  Holy  Place  or  outer  hall 
was  ten  cubits  wide  by  twenty  long  and  ten  high  in 
the  Tabernacle.  In  the  Temple  all  these  dimensions 
were  exactly  double.  The  porch  in  the  Tabernacle 
was  five  cubits  deep,  in  the  Temple  ten :  its  width 
in  both  instances  being  the  width  of  the  house. 
The  chambers  round  the  House  and  the  Tabernacle 
were  each  five  cubits  wide  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
diflFerence  being  that  in  the  Temple  the  two  walls 
taken  together  made  up  a  thickness  of  five  cubits, 
thus  making  ten  cubits  for  the  chambers.  Taking 
all  these  parts  together,  the  ground-plan  of  the 
Temple  measured  eighty  cubits  by  forty ;  that  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  forty  by  twenty ;  and  though  the 
walls  were  ten  cubits  high  in  the  one  and  twenty 
cubits  in  the  other,  the  whole  height  of  the  Taber- 
nacle was  fifteen,  that  of  the  Temple  thirty  cubits; 
the  one  roof  rising  five,  the  other  ten  cubits  above 
the  height  of  the  internal  walls.  The  dimensions 
above  quoted  are  as  clear  and  as  certain  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  predicated  of  any  building  of 
which  no  remains  exist ;  but  beyond  this  arc  cer- 
tain minor  problems  by  no  means  so  easy  to  resolve, 
but  of  much  less  importance.  (1.)  The  Jieighl. 
That  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2— of  thirty  cubits — is  so 
reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimensions, 
that  the  matter  might  rest  there  were  it  not  for  the 
assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4)  that  the  height,  though  ap- 
parently only  of  the  porch,  was  120  cubits  =  180 
feet'     Both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  persistently 


>  "  The  lao  cnbiU  =  180  feet,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  4,  are  so  en- 
tirely oat  of  proportiou  to  the  other  dlmeniiionB  of  th« 
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assert  that  there  was  a  superstructure  on  the  Tem- 
ple equal  in  height  to  the  lower  part,  and  the  total 
height  they  also  call  120  cubits  or  180  feet.  In 
looking  through  the  monuments  of  antiquity  for 
something  to  suggest  what  this  might  be,  the  only 
thing  that  occurs  is  the  platform  or  Talar  that  ex- 
isted on  the  roofs  of  the  palace-temples  at  Persepo- 
lis.  (Shushan.)  Nothing  could  represent  more  cor- 
rectly "  the  altars  on  the  top  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers" which  Josiah  beat  down  (2  K.  xxiii.  12)  than 
this,  or  more  fully  meet  the  architectural  or  devo- 
tional exigencies  of  the  case ;  but  its  height  could 
never  have  been  sixty  cubits,  or  even  thirty,  but  very 
probably  the  twenty  cubits  which  Josephus  (xv.  11, 
§  3)  mentions  as  "  sinking  down  in  the  failure  of  the 
foundations."  (2.)  Jachin  and  Boaz.  No  features 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  been  so  difficult  to 
explain,  as  the  form  of  the  two  pillars  of  brass 
which  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of  the  house.  It 
has  even  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  "  pil- 
lars" in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  obelisks;  for  this, 
however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authority. 
According  to  1  K.  vii.  15  ff.,  the  pillars  were  eigh- 
teen cubits  high  and  twelve  in  circumference,  with 
capitals  five  cubits  in  height.  Above  this  was  (ver. 
19)  another  member,  called  also  "chapiter"  of  lily- 
work,  four  cubits  in  height,  but  which  from  ver.  22 


Fig.  5. — Cornice  of  lily-work  at  Penepolia. 

seems  more  probably  to  have  been  an  entablature, 
which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  order.  As  these 
members  make  out  twenty-seven  cubits,  leaving  three 
cubits  or  four  and  a  half  feet  for  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  the  whole  design  seems  reasonable  and  proper. 
(BoAZ.)  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  the  lily-work 
must  have  been  something  like  the  Persepolitan  cor- 
nice (fig.  5),  which  is  probably  nearer  in  style  to 
that  of  the  buildings  at  Jerusalem  than  any  thing 
else  we  know  of.  (3.)  Internal  Supports.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  two  pillars  in  the  porch  suggests 
an  inquiry :  Were  there  any  pillars  in  the  interior 
of  the  Temple  ?  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains  the  af- 
firmative as  altogether  probable.  If  introduced  at 
all,  there  must  have  been  four  in  the  sanctuary  and 
ten  in  the  hall,  not  necessarily  equally  spaced,  in  a 


porch  and  the  general  height  of  the  building,  that  it  is 
commonly  supposed  there  is  some  error  in  the  text " 
(Fairbairn).    >t  umber. 


transverse  direction,  but  probably  standing  six  cu- 
bits from  the  wails,  leaving  a  centre  aisle  of  eight 
cubits.  The  Palace  or  Temple  ol  Darius  at  Persepo- 
lis,  which  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  Temple,  hav- 
ing a  porch,  a  central  hall,  an  adytum,  and  a  range 
of  small  chambers  on  each  side,  has  four  pillars  in 
its  porch  instead  of  two,  and  consequently  four 
rows  in  its  interior  hall,  instead  of  two  rows  as  sug- 
gested above.  No  internal  supports  to  the  roofs  of 
either  the  Temple  or  the  Tabernacle  are  mentioned 
anywhere.  But  the  difficulties  of  construction  with- 
out them  would  have  been  enormous,  and  their  in- 
troduction usual  and  entirely  unobjectionable.  (4.) 
Chamben.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  applica- 
tion of  three  tiers  of  small  chambers  to  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  externally  on  all  sides,  except  that 
of  the  entrance.  Though  not  expressly  so  stated, 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
priests  who  were  either  permanently  or  in  turn  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest 
story  was  five  cubits  in  width,  the  next  six,  and  the 
upper  seven,  allowing  an  offset  of  one  cubit  on  the 
side  of  the  Temple,  or  of  nine  inches  on  each  side, 
on  whicli  the  flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to  cut 
into  the  walls  of  the  Temple  (fig.  4).  Only  at  Per- 
sepolis,  again,  do  we  find  any  thing  at  all  analogous 
to  this ;  in  the  Palace  of  Darius  is  a  similar  range 
on  either  hand.  (5.)  Outer  Court.  The  enclosure 
of  the  Temple  consisted,  according  to  1  K.  vi.  36, 
of  a  low  wall  of  three  courses  of  stones  and  a  row 
of  cedar-beams,  both  probably  highly  ornamented. 
As  probably  the  same  duplication  of  dimensions 
took  place  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  features  of  the 
Tabernacle,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  ten 
cubits,  or  fifteen  feet,  in  height,  and  almost  certidnly 
100  cubits  N.  and  S.,  and  200  E.  and  W. 

Temple  of  Zerubbabel.  We  have  very  few  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  Temple  which  the  Jews 
erected  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity  (about 
520  B.  c),  and  no  description  that  would  enable  us 
to  realize  its  appearance.  (Haggai  ;  Zeciiariah  1 ; 
ZerIjBbabel.)  But  some  dimensions  given  in  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere  afford  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  Temples  which  preceded  it,  or  were 
erected  after  it.  Ezr.  vi.  3,  quoting  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  says,  "  Let  the  house  be  buildcd,  the  place 
where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the  foundations 
thereof  be  strongly  laid  ;  the  height  thereof  three- 
score cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  threescore  cu- 
bits, with  three  rows  of  great  stones  and  a  row  of  new 
timber."  Josephus  quotes  this  passage  almost  liter- 
ally, but  in  doing  so  enables  us  with  certainty  to 
translate  the  word  here  called  Row  as  "  Story  " — as 
indeed  the  sense  would  lea  J  us  to  infer.  The  di- 
mension of  60  cubits  in  breadth,  is  20  cubits  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  Soloni<m's  Temple,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for  we  find  both  from 
Josephus  and  the  Talmud  that  it  was  the  dimension 
adopted  for  the  Temple  when  rebuilt,  or  rather  re- 
paired, by  Herod.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that 
the  porch  and  the  chambers  all  round  were  20  cubits 
in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  in- 
stead of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  earlier  building.  This 
alteration  made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by 
60  in  breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubit-s, 
including  the  upper  room  or  Talar,  though  we  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth. — The  only  other  descrip- 
tion of  this  Temple  is  found  in  Hecataeus  the  Abde- 
rite,  who  wrote  shortly  after  Alexander  the  Great 
As  quoted  by  Josephus,  he  says,  that "  In  Jerusalem 
toward  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  stone  walled  en- 
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cl«»snre  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  100  cubits  in 
width,  with  double  gates,"  in  which  he  describes  the 
Temple  as  situated.  Hecataeus  also  mentions  that 
the  altar  was  20  cubits  square  and  10  high.  And 
although  he  mentions  the  Temple  itself,  he  does  not 
supply  us  with  any  dimensions.  From  these  dimen- 
sions we  gather,  that  if  "  the  Priests  and  Levitcs  and 
Elders  of  the  families  were  disconsolate  at  seeing 
how  much  more  sumptuous  the  old  Temple  was  than 
the  one  which  on  account  of  their  poverty  they  had 
just  been  able  to  erect"  (Ezr.  iii.  12),  it  certainly 
was  not  because  it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  di- 
mension had  been  increased  one-third.  In  speaking 
of  these  temples  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
their  dimensions  were  practically  very  far  inferior  to 
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Fig.  S.— TampU  of  Herad  nstond,  by  J.  FogoMon,  Eiq.    Seal*  of  SOO  fe«t  to  1  inch, 

those  of  the  heathen.     It  was  the  lavish  display  of 


sides.  The  whole  shows  what  were  the  aspirations 
of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and  how  different  they 
were  from  those  of  other  nations  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  arrangements  of  Herod's  Tem- 
ple were  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the  de- 
scription here  given. 

Temple  of  Herod.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  last 
and  greatest  of  tlie  Jewish  Temples  we  are  indebted 
almost  wholly  to  the  works  of  Josephus,  with  an  occa- 
sional hint  from  the  Talmud.  (Herod  ;  Jerusalem.) 
The  Temple  or  naos  itself  was  in  dimensions  and 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  Holomon,  or 
rather  that  of  Zerubbabel — more  like  the  latter; 
but  this  w.is  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclosure  of 
great  strength  and  magnificence,  measuring  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made  out  180  cubits 
by  240,  and  adorned  by  porches 
and  ten  gateways  of  great  mag- 
nificence; and  beyond  this  again 
was  an  outer  enclosure  measur- 
ing externally  400  cubits  each 
way.  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains 
that  the  Temple  was  certainly 
situated  in  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
the  area  now  known  as  the  Ha- 
ram  area  at  Jerisalem,  and  that 
its  dimensions  were  what  Jose- 
phus states  them  to  be,  400 
cubits,  or  one  stadium,  each 
way.  What  Herod  did  appar- 
ently was  to  take  in  the  whole 
space  between  the  Temple  and 
the  city  wall  on  its  eastern  side, 
and  to  add  a  considerable  space 
on  the  N.  and  S.  to  support  the 
porticoes  which  he  added  there. 
As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  be- 
came the  principal  defence  of  the 
city  on  the  E.  side,  there  were 
no  gates  or  openings  in  that  di- 
rection. The  N.  side,  too,  where 
not  covered  by  the  fortress  An- 
tonia,  became  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  city,  and  was  like- 
wise without  external  gates.  On 
the  S.  side,  which  was  enclosed 
by  the  wall  of  Ophel,  there  were 
double  gates  nearly  in  the  cen- 
still  exist  at    about   365  feet 
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the  precious  metals,  the  elaboration  of  carved  orna- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  the  textile  fabrics,  which 
made  up  their  splendor  and  rendered  them  so  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Temple  of  Ezekiel.  The  vision  of  a  Temple  which 
the  prophet  Ex.ekiel  saw,  while  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Captivity, 
does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  not  a  description  of  a  Temple  that  ever  was 
built  or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  can 
consequently  only  be  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  oi 
what  a  Shemitic  Temple  ought  to  be.'  The  Temple 
itself  was  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  built  by 
Solomon.  Beyond  this  were  various  courts  and  res- 
idences for  the  priests,  and  places  for  sacrifice  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  Temple,  till  he  comes  to  the 
outer  court  which  measured  500  reeds  (=  500  x 
10^  feet  =  nearly  an  English  mile)  on  each  of  its 


tre.      These    gates 

from  the  southwestern  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the 

only  architectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod 

xll.  2 ;  1  K.  vi.  2)— that  the  house  of  the  last  Temple  wa« 
similar  to  that  of  the  flrgt  in  bcins  widest  at  tlie  top-  thiit 
the  galleries  of  both  overjutted.  or  projected  over.  20  cubiiH 
on  each  side.    The  annexed  diagram  of  the  fnint  or  &.  side 


•Rev.  T.  O.  Paine  (8olomon'»  TempU :  Boston.  1861) 
malntainH  that  the  Temple  described  oy  Ezekiel  1b  Solo- 
Bfion'B  Temple  eecn  in  vision  after  its  dost  met  ion— that  the 
taonse  was  widest  at  the  top  (viz.  70  cubits  outside ;  Ez. 
xli.  7, 12)  and  narrowest  at  the  bottom  (viz.  20  cubits  inside, 
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may  illustrate  hio  view:  obelnsr  a  projectlnfi:  porch  sup- 
ported by  the  two  pillars.  Jachin  and  Boaz.  o,  c.  over  the 
main  entrance,  rf;  the  projectinu;  pallerip!'  denoted  by  the 
flgures  1,  2.  3.  beiii;;  suimnrted  by  3  rows  of  stt)iie  pillarB, 
e.f.  <7,  and  forming  porches  on  tlie  sides  and  nnr  of  the 
building.  At  h  on  eHch  side  Is  a  side-door  to  which  aKcend 
winding  stairs  behind  the  pillars  6,  c  ;  and  at  ea<  h  ot  ti.e 
flgures  1,  2,  8,  is  a  window  witb  palm-trees  on  each  slue 
of  it. 
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which  remain  in  position.  This  entrance  consists  of 
a  double  archway  of  Cyclopean  architecture  on  the 
level  of  tlie  ground,  opening  into  a  square  vestibule 
measuring  40  feet  each  way.  From  this  a  double 
tunnel,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight  of 
steps  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  inner  Temple 
(a  little  E.  of  the  exact  centre  of  the  enclosure)  which 
led  to  the  altar.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud,  that 
the  gate  of  the  inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage 
led  was  called  the  "  Water  Gate  "  (conip.  Neh.  xii. 
37).  Toward  the  W.  there  were  four  gateways  to 
the  external  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  three  of  these  can  still  be  traced.  The  first 
or  more  southern  led  over  the  bridge  the  remains  of 
which  were  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson  (cut  under 
Jercsale.m,  p.  459),  and  joined  the  Stoa  Basilica  (or 
royal  porch)  of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace. 
The  second  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270 
feet  from  the  S.  W.  angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  be- 
low that  of  the  southern  gates  just  described.  The 
site  of  the  third  has  not  yet  been  seen,  bat  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  places  it  between  200  and  250  feet  from  the 
N.  W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area.  The  fourth  led  over 
the  causeway  which  still  exists  at  a  distance  of  600 
feet  from  the  S.  W.  angle. —  Cloisters.  Tiie  most 
magnificent  part  of  the  Temple,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  seems  to  have  been  the  cloisters  added 
to  the  outer  court  when  it  was  enlarged  by  Herod. 
The  cloisters  in  the  W.,  N.,  and  E,  side  were  com- 
posed of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  25 
cubits  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  with  flat  roofs, 
and  resting  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple. 
These,  however,  were  immeasurably  surpassed  in 
magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Sioa  Basilica 
which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This,  minutely 
described  by  Josephus,  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  that  toward  the  Temple  being  open,  that  tow- 
ard the  country  closed  by  a  wall.  The  breadth  of 
the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ;  of  the  side  aisles  30 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  pillars;  their  height  50 
feet,  and  that  of  the  centre  aisle  100  feet.  This  mag- 
nificent structure  was  supported  by  162  Corinthian 
columns,  in  4  rows,  the  2  odd  pillars  forming  appar- 
ently a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  palace.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of 
these  cloistei"S  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  3 
cubits  in  height.  Again,  at  a  short  distance  within 
this  was  a  flight  of  steps  supporting  the  terrace  or 
platform  on  which  the  Temple  itself  stood.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  this  terrace  was  15  cubits  or  22|- 
feet  high,  and  was  approached  first  by  14  steps,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  platform  10  cubits  wide, 
called  the  Hil  or  C'hil;  and  there  were  again  in  the 
depths  of  the  gateways  5  or  6  steps  more  leading  to 
the  inner  court  of  the  Temple.  To  the  E.,  where  the 
court  of  the  women  was,  this  arrangement  was  re- 
versed; 5  steps  led  to  the  HU  or  Chil,  and  15  from 
that  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  The  court  of  the 
Temple  was  very  nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  the  details.  The  Tal- 
mud {MUdoth)  says  it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and 
137  N.  and  S.  To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court 
of  the  women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given 
by  Josephus,  but  are  given  in  the  Talmud  as  137  cu- 
bits square — a  dimension  we  may  safely  reject.  If  the 
enclosure  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  ChU, 
was  nearly  equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the 
cloisters,  its  dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or 
40  cubits  E.  and  W..  most  probably  the  former.  The 
great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems  to  have 
been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially  on  the  N. 


and  S.  leading  to  the  Temple  court.  These,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height,  strongly  for- 
tified and  ornamented  with  great  elaboration.  But 
the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great  eastern  gate  leading 
from  the  court  of  the  women  to  the  upper  court — 
covered  with  carving,  richly  gilt,  having  apartments 
over  it.  This  was  in  all  probability  the  one  called 
the  "  Beautiful  Gate "  in  tiie  N.  T.  Immediately 
within  this  gateway  siood  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing. Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were  enclosed 
by  a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height.  Within  this 
last  enclosure  toward  the  W.  stood  the  Temple  it- 
self. Its  internal  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  whole  plan  was  augmented  by  the 
surrounding  parts  (porch  and  chambers)  being  in- 
creased from  10  to  20  cubits,  so  that  the  third  Tem- 
ple, like  the  second,  mea-sured  60  cubits  across,  and 
100  cubits  E.  and  W.  The  width  of  the  fa9ade  or 
front  was  also  augmented  by  wings  or  shoulders 
projecting  20  cubits  each  way,  making  the  jvhole 
breadth  100  cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  far 
all  seems  certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height, 
every  measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jew- 
ish idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a  cube, 
was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100  high.  We 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Jose- 
phus systematically  doubled  the  altitude  of  the  build- 
ing he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  he  did  in 
some  other  instances.  There  is  tolerable  certainty  as 
to  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Temple,  and  their  arrangement  in  plan,  and,  in- 
deed, as  to  their  real  height.  But  when  we  try  to 
realize  the  appearance  of  the  Temple  or  the  details  of 
its  architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture 
with  very  little  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Temple  itself  We  are  told  (Jos.  xv. 
11,  §§  5,  6)  that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in 
eighteen  months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  years  to 
complete  his  part ;  and  as  only  priests  apparently  were 
employed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  not  a  re- 
building, but  only  a  repair — it  may  be  with  additions 
— which  they  undertook,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  still  standing,  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  new.  The  only  things  added  at 
this  period  were  the  wings  to  the  fa9ade,  and  it  may 
consequently  be  surmised  that  the  fa9ade  was  en- 
tirely remodelled  at  this  time,  especially  as  we  find 
in  the  centre  a  great  arch,  which  was  a  very  Roman 
feature.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  the 
second  Temple  must  have  been  identical  with  that 
of  the  buildings  we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Persepolis 
andSusa.  (Shushax.)  The  Jews  were  too  closely 
connected  with  the  Persians  and  Babylonians  at  this 
period  to  know  of  any  other  style,  and  in  fact  their 
Temple  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
very  parties  who  were  erecting  the  contemporary 
edifices  at  Persepolis  and  Susa.  Whatever  the  exact 
appearance  of  its  details,  the  triple  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem— the  lower  court,  standing  on  its  magnificent 
terraces — the  inner  court,  raised  on  its  platform  in  the 
centre  of  this — and  the  Temple  itself  rising  out  of  this 
group  and  crowning  the  whole — must  have  formed, 
when  combined  with  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  architectural  combinations 
of  the  ancient  world.  ARfHiTEcruRE ;  House  ;  Palace. 
*  Tempt,  to,  and  Temp-ta'tion  (both  fr.  L.  through 
Fr.).  These  words  etj-mologically  denote  the  irying 
or  pultinff  one  to  (he  proof,  like  the  words  (Heb. 
verbs  bdhan  or  bdchait,  ndsdJt,  and  noun  massdh  ; 
Gr.  verbs  peirazo,  ekpeirazo,  noun  parasmos,  &c.) 
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represented  by  them  in  the  A.  V.  They  may  there- 
fore designate  the  action  of  God  or  the  course  of 
His  Providence,  or  the  earthly  trial  by  which  human 
character,  views,  feelings  are  brought  out,  as  when 
"God  did  tempt  Abraham"  (Gen.  xxii.  1),  i.  e. 
proved  or  put  to  the  proof  his  faith  and  obedience 
by  the  command  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  &c.  These  trials 
or  "  temptations  "  often  severely  test  the  patience, 
submission  and  religious  principle  of  those  who  en- 
dure them,  and  are  deeply  afflictive,  and  are  hence 
not  to  be  sought  or  rashly  encountered  (Deut.  iv. 
34,  vii.  19 ;  Mat.  vi.  13 ;  Lk.  xxii.  28,  40,  46  ;  1  Cor. 
X.  13  twice;  Jas.  i.  2,  12,  &c.).  But  tlie  words 
"tempt"  and  "temptation"  often  designate  par- 
ticularly that  trying  (by  Satan,  wicked  men,  &c.), 
which  is  adapted  and  designed  to  lead  astray  from 
God  and  virtue,  and  thus  nearly  =  entice  or  etitice- 
ment  to  sin  (Mat  iv.  1,  xvi.  1 ;  Lk.  iv.  13;  1  Tim. 
vi.  9;  Jas.  i.  13,  &c.).  The  words  are  also  used  of 
the  trial  of  God's  patience,  forbearance,  &c.,  by 
those  who  disobey,  or  distrust,  or  murmur  against 
Him  (Ex.  xvii.  2 ;  Ps.  xcv.  8 ;  Mai.  iii.  15 ;  Mat,  iv. 
7 ;  Acts  V.  9 ;  Heb.  iii.  8,  &c.).  The  Temptation  may 
be  used  with  special  reference  to  the  temptation  of 
our  first  parents  in  Eden  (Gen.  iii. ;  Adam)  or  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Mat.  iv.  1-11,  &c.),  in  both  of 
which  Satan  was  the  "  Tempter." 

*  TcBipt'er  =  one  who  tempts  or  entices  another 
to  sin,  especially  Satan  (Mat.  iv.  3 ;  1  Th.  iii.  6). 
Tempt,  to. 

*  Ten.  Musical  Instruments  3  ;  Number  ;  Ten 
Commandments  ;  Tithe. 

Ten  Com-mand'mcnts.  (1.)  The  popular  name  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  is  not  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  There  we  have  the  "ten 
words"  (Heb.  debarim,  pi.  of  ddbdr,  a  word ;  our 
decalogue  literally  =.  Uie  ten  words),  not  the  Ten 
Commandments  (Heb.  and  margin  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ; 
Deut.  iv.  13,  X.  4,  Heb.)  The  diflFerence  is  not  alto- 
gether an  unmeaning  one.  The  uord  of  God,  the 
"  word  of  the  Lord,"  the  constantly  recurring  term 
for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  higher  than  any  phrase 
expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carried  with  it 
more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  Other 
names  are  even  more  significant.  These,  and  these 
alone,  are  "  the  words  of  the  covenant  "  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
28).  They  are  also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  some- 
times simply  "  tJie  testimony"  (xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18, 
&c.).  (2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten 
great  Word*  were  first  given  to  the  people  sur- 
rounded them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no 
other  precept.  In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the 
darkness,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trum- 
pet, at  Sinai,  Moses  was  called  to  receive  the  Law 
without  which  the  people  would  cea.«e  to  be  a  holy 
nation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Scripture  unites  two 
facts  which  men  separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was 
speaking  to  the  Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet, 
in  the  language  of  later  inspired  teachers,  other  in- 
strumentality was  not  excluded  (Acts  vii.  63 ;  Gal. 
iii.  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  2).  No  other  words  were  proclaimed 
in  like  manner.  Of  no  other  words  could  it  be  said 
that  they  were  written  aS  these  were  written,  en- 
graved on  the  Tables  of  Stone  (Table),  not  as  origi- 
nating in  man's  contrivance  or  s^acity,  but  by  the 
power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by  the  "  finger  of  God  " 
(Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16).  (3.)  The  number  Ten  was, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  itself  significant  to  Moses  and 
the  Israelites.  The  received  symbol  of  complete- 
ness, it  taught  the  people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
was  perfect  (Ps.  xix.  1).    The  fact  that  they  were 


written  not  on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in 
two  groups  of  five  each,  taught  men  the  great  divi- 
sion  of  duties  toward  God,  and  duties  toward  our 
neighbor,  which  we  recognize  as  the  groundwork  of 
every  true  moral  system.  It  taught  them  also,  five 
being  the  svmbol  of  imperfection,  how  incomplete 
each  set  of  duties  would  be  when  divorced  from  its 
companion.  (4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  mat- 
ter of  much  controversy.  At  least  four  distinct 
arrangements  present  themselves,  (a.)  In  the  re- 
ceived teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  rest^ 
ing  on  that  of  Augustine,  the  first  Table  contained 
three  commandments,  the  second  the  other  seven. 
It  involved,  however,  and  in  part  proceeded  from  an 
alteration  in  the  received  arrangement.  What  we 
know  as  the  first  and  second  were  united,  and  con- 
sequently the  Sabbath  law  appeared  at  the  close  of 
the  First  Table  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. The  completeness  of  the  number  was 
restored  in  the  Second  Table  by  making  a  separate 
(the  ninth)  command  of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,"  which  with  us  forms 
part  of  the  tenth.  (6.)  The  familiar  division,  refer- 
ring the  first  four  to  our  duty  tO"  ard  God,  and  the 
six  remaining  to  our  duty  toward  man,  is,  on  ethical 
grounds,  simple  and  natural,  {e.)  A  modification 
of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jewish  writers 
(Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  Aben  Ezra,  &c.).  Retaining 
the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  command 
ments  of  the  common  order,  they  have  made  a  new 
"  word "  of  the  opening  declaration,  "  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,"  and  so 
have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
tenth,  (rf.)  The  arrangement  recognized  by  the 
older  Jewish  writers,  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  sup- 
ported ably  and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald,  places  five 
commandments  in  each  Table,  and  thus  preserves 
the  grouping  by  five  and  ten  which  pervades  the 
whole  code.  A  modern  jurist  would  perhaps  object 
that  this  places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong 
position,  that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  toward 
our  neighbor.  From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is 
believed  the  place  thus  given  to  that  commandment 
was  essentially  the  right  one  (so  Prof.  Plumptre, 
original  author  of  this  article).  Instead  of  duties 
toward  God,  and  duties  toward  our  neighbors,  we 
must  think  of  the  First  Table  as  containing  all  that 
belonged  to  the  Eusebria  (=  reverence  or  piety)  of 
the  Greeks,  to  the  Pietas  (=  /netj^)  of  the  Romans, 
duties  i.  e.  with  no  corresponding  rights,  while  the 
Second  deals  with  duties  which  involve  rights,  and 
come  therefore  under  the  head  of  Justttia  (L.  = 
jwtfice).  The  duty  of  honoring,  i.  e.  supporting, 
parents  came  under  the  former  head.  (5.)  To  these 
Ten  Commandments  we  find  in  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch an  eleventh  added  :  "  But  when  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  thou  shalt 
set  thee  up  two  great  stones,  and  shalt  plaster  them 
1  with  plaster,  and  shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all  the 
I  words  of  this  Law.  Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have 
I  passed  over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizini, 
'  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  an  altar  of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any 
iron  thereon.  Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build 
that  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  oflFer 
on  it  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou 
I  shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  them 
I  there,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
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God  in  that  mountain  be3'ond  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanitc  that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over 
against  Gilgal,  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  toward 
Sicliem."  The  interpolation  (from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7, 
xi.  30,  changing  "  Ebal  "  to  "  Gerizim")  has  every 
mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt  to  claim  for  the  wor- 
ship on  Gerizim  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  voice  on 
Sinai,  to  place  it  on  tlie  same  footing  as  the  Ten 
great  Words  of  God.  (6.)  In  the  Targum  of  Jon- 
athan ben  Uzziel  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments are  united,  to  make  up  the  second,  and  the 
words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.,  are  given  as  the 
first.  A  distinct  reason  is  also  given  for  the  last 
five  commandments  no  less  than  for  the  first  five : 
'■  Thou  shalt  commit  no  murder,  for  because  of  the 
sins  of  murderers  the  sword  goeth  forth  upon  the 
world,"  &c.  (7.)  The  absence  of  any  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  such  in  the  Firke 


Ahpth  (=  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange 
and  significant.  With  all  their  ostentation  of  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Ljw,  the  teaching  of  the 
Rabbis  turned  on  other  points  than  the  great  laws 
of  duty.  Death;  Faith;  Jehovah:  Justify; 
Law  ;  Law  of  Moses  ;  Love  ;  Revelation  ;  Sal- 
vation ;  Sin,  &c. 

Tent  (Hcb.  usually  6hel ;  see  Tabernaclf.).  Among 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  nomad  races,  those 
two  have  always  been  numbered,  whose  origin  has 
been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv. 
20),  viz.  to  be  tent-dwellers  and  keepers  of  cattle. 
(Herd  ;  Shepherd.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  (Patriarch)  ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  return  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that 
the  Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities.  (Archi- 
tecture.) Among  tent-dwellers  at  the  present  day 
are  (1.)  the  great  ilongol  and  Tartar  hordes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  whose  tents  are  sometimes  of  gigantic 


Arab  Tent.— (lAyard.) 


size,  and  (2.)  the  Bedouin  Arab  tribes,  whose  tents 
are  probably  like  those  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  An 
Arab  tent  is  minutely  described  by  Burckhardt.  It 
is  called  beil  =  "  house  ;  "  its  covering  consists  of 
stuflF,  about  three-quarters  of  a  y.ard  broad,  made 
of  black  goats'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5),  laid  parallel  with 
the  tent's  length.  This  is  sufficient  to  resist  the 
heaviest  rain.  The  tent-poles  are  usually  nine, 
placed  in  three  groups,  but  many  tents  have  only 
one  pole,  others  two  or  three.  The  ropes  which 
hold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened,  not  to  the 
tent-cover  itself,  but  to  loops  consisting  of  a  leath- 
ern thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick,  round  which  a 
piece  of  old  cloth  sewed  to  the  tent-cover  is  twisted. 
The  ends  of  the  tent-ropes  are  fastened  to  short 
sticks  or  pins,  which  are  driven  into  the  ground  with 
a  mallet  (Judg.  iv.  21  ;  Jael).  Round  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  tents  runs  a  piece  of  stuff  removable  at 
pleasure  to  admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two 
apartments,  separated  by  a  carpet  partition  drawn 
across  the  middle  of  the  tent  and  fastened  to  the 
three  middle  posts.  The  tents  of  Sarah,  Leah, 
Rachel,  &c.,  may  have  been  either  separate  tents  or 
separate  apartments  in  the  principal  tent  (Gen.  xxiv. 
67,  xxxi.  33).     When  the  pasture  near  an  encamp- 


ment is  exhausted,  the  tenta  are  taken  down,  packed 
on  camels,  and  removed  (Is.  xxxviii.  12  ;  Gen.  xxvi. 
17,  22,  25).  In  choosing  places  for  encampment, 
Arabs  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  trees,  for  the 
shade  and  coolness  which  they  aiford  (xviii.  4,  8). 
Pavilion;  Tabernacle;  Tent-maker. 

*  Ten-ta'tiOD  (fr.  L.)  (Ex.  xvii.  7  margin,  in  some 
copies)  =  Temptation. 

*  Tenth.     Tithe. 

*  Tent'-ma'ker  (Acts  xviii.  3).  Aquila  ;  Handi- 
craft ;  Paul  ;  Tent. 

Te'rah  (Heb.  station,  Ges  ),  in  N.  T.  Thara,  the 
father  of  Abram,  Nahor  2,  and  Haran  1,  and  through 
them  the  ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  the  Is- 
raelites, Ishmaelitcs,  Midianites,  Moabites,  and  Am- 
monites (Gen.  xi.  24-32 ;  1  Chr.  i.  26).  We  learn 
from  the  0.  T.  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv. 
2 ;  compare  Jd.  v.  6-8),  that  he  dwelt  beyond  the 
Euphrates  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and 
that  in  his  old  age  he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his 
daugliter-in-law  Sarai,  and  his  grandson  Lot,  "  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  they  came  unto  Haran, 
and  dwelt  there.  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  years :  and  terah  died  in  Haran  " 
(xi.  31,  32).    From  the  simple  facts  of  Terah's  lif« 
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recorded  in  the  0.  T.  has  been  constructed  the  en- 
tire legend  of  Abram  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  tradi- 
tions. Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of 
images,  and  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  is  the  original 
of  the  "  furnace  "  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (com- 
pare Ez.  V.  2).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod, 
the  captain  of  his  army,  his  son-in-law  according  to 
the  Arabs.  His  wife  is  called  in  the  Talmud  Amte- 
lai,  or  Emtelai,  the  daughter  of  Caruebo  (so  Mr. 
Wright). 

Ter'a-phin  (Heb.,  sec  below),  onlj'  in  plural,  im- 
ages connected  with  magical  rites.  (Divination; 
Magic.)  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure. 
Geseniua  derives  the  word  from  an  obsolete  Hebrew 
root  =  to  live  in  com/orl,  and  defines  it  "  house/io/d 
gods,  perhaps  so  called  as  the  supposed  guardians 
and  givers  of  prosperous  life  "  (Lex.,  translated  by 
Robinson,  1854).  In  one  case  a  single  statue  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  plural  (1  Sam.  six.  13,  16). 
The  teraphim  carried  away  from  Laban  by  Kachel 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  small ;  and  the  image 
hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal  to  deceive  Saul's 
messengers,  was  probably  of  the  size  of  a  man,  and 
perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  if  not  lower,  of 
human  or  like  form.  Laban  regarded  his  teraphim 
as  gods,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  they 
were  used  by  those  who  added  corrupt  practices  to 
the  patriarchal  religion.  Teraphim  again  are  in- 
cluded among  Micah's  images  (Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  xviii. 
17,  18,  20).  Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracular 
answers  by  the  Israelites  (Zech.  x.  2 ;  compare  Judg. 
xviii.  5,  6;  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX. ;  2 
K.  xxiii.  24),  and  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  case  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Ez.  xxi.  19-22).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  ever  worshipped  (so  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole,  oiiginal  author  of  this  article). 

Te'resh  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  severe,  austere?  Ges.), 
one  of  the  two  eunuchs  whose  plot  to  assassinate 
Ahasuerus  was  discovered  by  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  21, 
vi.  2).     He  was  hanged. 

Ter'ti-«8  [-she-us]  (L.  third),  probably  a  Roman, 
amanuensis  of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  from  Corinth,  and  sender  of  a  greeting  to 
the  Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  22).  Some  would, 
without  reason,  identify  him  with  Silas.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  him,  though  some  writers  have 
spoken  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconium. 

Trr>tnriiis  (L.,  a  diminutive  from  Tertics),  "a 
certain  orator"  (Acts  xxiv.  1)  retained  by  the 
high-priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse  the  Apostle 
Paul  at  Cesarea  before  Felix.  He  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  professional  orators.  We 
may  infer  that  Tertullus  was  of  Roman,  or  at  all 
events  of  Italian  origin.  The  exordium  of  his  speech 
is  designed  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  procu- 
rator, and  is  accordingly  overcharged  with  flattery. 
St.  Luke  probably  gives  only  an  abstract  of  his 
speech,  with  the  most  salient  points  (as  the  exordium 
and  the  character  ascribed  to  Paul)  in  full.  The 
part  (ver.  6-8)  "  and  would  have  judged  ....  to 
come  unto  thee"  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  and  marked  doubtful  by  Alford,  Hack- 
ctt,  Mill,  Bengel,  Griesbach,  &c.,  as  omitted  in  all 
the  uncial  MSS.  except  E  (that  of  Laud  at  Oxford). 

•  Tcs'ta-MMt  (fr.  L.)  is  properly  a  will  or  document 
by  which  the  estate  of  the  "  testator "  or  person 
who  signs  and  seals  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  after  his 
death.  It  is  a  common  translation  of  the  Gr.  dia- 
Iheke  (Mat.  xxvi.  28;  Mk.  xiv.  24;  Lk.  xxii.  20;  1 
Cor.  xi.  25;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  14;  Heb.  vii.  22.  ix.  15  I 
twice,  16,  17,  20;  Rev.  xi.  19),  which  primarily  (so  ; 


Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  =  a  disposition,  arrangement,  and 
is  elsewhere  translated  "  covenant  "  (Acts  iii.  26, 
vii.  8;  Rom.  ix.  4,  xi.  27;  Gal.  iii.  15,  17,  iv.  24; 
Eph.  ii.  12 ;  Heb.  viii.  6,  8,  9  twice,  10,  ix.  4  twice] 
X.  16,  29,  xii.  24,  xiii.  20),  and  commonly  in  the 
LXX.  =  Heb.  birilh,  A.  V.  '*  covenant  "  or  "league." 
"  New  Testament  "  and  "  Old  Testament,'"  in  pop- 
ular language,  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Bible. 

*  Tes'ti-BO-ny  (Heb.  'eddk,  'eduth,  te'uddh  ;  Gr. 
marturia,  martuHon)  =  witness,  evidence,  proof 
(Mat.  viiL  4 ;  Jn.  iii.  32,  33,  &c.),  applied  also  to 
the  precepts,  law,  revelatitn  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7  [Heb. 
8],  cxix. ;  Is.  viii.  16,  20,  &c.),  and  especially  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  or  Decalogue  inscribed  on  the 
tables  of  stone  which  were  deposited  in  the  Ark  of 
THE  Covenant  (Ex.  xvi.  34,  xxv.  16,  21,  22,  kc). 
Tabernacle. 

Te'U  =  Hatita  (1  Esd.  v.  28). 

*  Tetta  (Heb.  tei/fh  =  [so  most]  a  serpent,  or  [so 
Lee]  something  rolled  or  firisted  together,  or  perhaps 
fr.  Egyptian  =  hand,  Ges.),  the  ninth  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.).     Writing. 

Te'trtreh  [-trark]  (fr.  Gr.),  properly  =  the  sov- 
ereign or  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country. 
(1.)  Herod  Antipas  (Mat.  xiv.  1  ;  Lk.  iii.  I,  19,  ix. 
7;  Acts  xiii.  1),  who  is  commonly  distinguished  as 
'*  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although  the  title  of  "  king" 
is  also  assigned  to  him  (Mat.  xiv.  9;  Mk.  vi.  14, 
22  ff.).  (2.)  Herod  Philip  IL,  who  is  called  (Lk. 
iii.  1)  '•tetrarch  of  Itikea,  and  of  the  region  of 
Trachonitis."  (S.)  Lysanias,  called  (iii.  1)  "te- 
trarch of  Abilene."  The  title  of  tetrarch  was  at 
this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  tributary  princes 
without  any  such  determinate  meaning.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  Josephus  that  the  tetrarchies  of  Antipas 
and  Philip  were  regarded  as  constituting  each  a 
fourth  part  of  their  father's  kingdom.  We  conclude 
that  in  these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title  was  used 
in  its  strict  and  literal  sense  (so  Mr.  Jones). 

Tliad-dae'ns  [dee-],  the  Latin  form  of  Tiiaddecs. 

Tbad'de-ns  (L.  Thaddcrus ;  Gr.  ITiaddaios ;  fr. 
Talmudic  Heb.  tadday  =  of  breast,  i.  e.  lOttragemUj 
Lange  ;  darling  ?  Wr. ;  compare  Lebbecs),  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  (Mk.  iii.  18);  =  Lebbevs,  aod 
Jcdas  the  Brother  of  James. 

Tha'hash  (fr.  Heb.  =  "  bai)GER,"  A.  V.),  son  of 
Nahor  2  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tba'BUh  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Tamah,  ancestor  of  a  fam- 
ilv  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.'  53). 

Tha'mar  (Gr.)  =  Tamar  1  (Mat.  i.  3). 

Tham  na-tha  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  Thimnathah  or  Tim- 
nath),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judea  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides  (1  Mc.  ix.  50);  possibly  (so  Mr.  Grove,  kc.) 
=  Timnah  1 ;  but,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  17,n.), 
and  Smith  (i?.  ^\  for  1843,  484-5),  probably  the 
Thamna  of  Josephus  (xiii.  1,  §  3,  xiv.  11,  g  2,  B.J. 
iii.  3,  §  5),  which  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Ro- 
man toparchies  or  districts  of  Judea,  and  was  prob- 
ably at  the  modern  Tibneh,  a  ruined  site,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Jerusalem,  and  neariy 
as  far  E.  N.  E.  from  Ludd  (Lydda).  The  LXX. 
joins   Thamnatha   to   the  following    Pharathosi. 

TiMNATH-SERAH. 

Thaak'-«f'ffr-lBff.    Peace-offkrino  ;  SACBinct 

Tha'ra  (Gr.)  =  Terah  (Lk.  iii.  34). 

Tbar'ra  (Gr.)  =  Teresh  (Esth.  xii.  1). 

Tbar'shish  (fr.  Heb.  =  Tarshish).  1.  Tarshish 
(1  K.  X.  22,  xxii.  48). — i,  A  Bcr.jaraite  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Bilhan  and  house  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10 
only) 
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Tkas'si  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  debilitation  or  weakening, 
8C.  of  the  mother,  Sim. ;  it,  sc.  fresh  grass,  will  grow, 
L  e.  the  spring  has  come,  Miohaelis ;  the  Nourish- 
ing, Ginsburg  [in  Kitto] ;  fr.  Chal.  =  boiling  ?  Wr.), 
the  surname  of  Simon  the  son  of  Mattathias  (1  He. 
ii.  3).     Maccabees. 

The'a-tre  [-ter]  (Fr.  fr.  Gr.  theatron,  see  below).  The 
Greek  terra,  like  the  corresponding  English  term, 
denotes  the  place  where  dramatic  performimces  or 
other  public  spectacles  are  exhibited  (Acts  xix.  29  ; 
Ephesus;  Gadara;  Herod  Agrippa  I. ;  Sela),  and 
also  the  scene  itself  or  spectacle  which  is  witnessed 
tnere  (1  Cor.  iv.  9,  A.  V.  "spectacle,"  i.  e.  public 
show,  translated  "  gazing-.-stock  "  by  Tyndale,  Cran- 
mer,  and  the  Geneva  version).  Theatres  were  often 
used  among  the  Greeks  for  public  assemblies  and 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  Criminals  were 
sometimes  exposed  and  punished  in  the  theatre ; 
and  to  this  practice  some  refer  1  Cor.  iv.  9  and  Heb. 
X.  33,  while  others  consider  the  allusion  as  figurative, 
pointing  out  Christians  as  objects  of  earnest  atten- 
tion to  a  great  multitude  in  earth  and  heaven  who 
behold  their  endurance  of  reproaches  and  afflictions. 

Tliebes  [theehz]  (fr.  Gr.  ITiehai,  derived  fr.  Egyp- 
tian T-ape  =  the  head.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Geog.  ;  Heb. 
JV'»-dm<>H  /   A.  V.  "  No,"   "  the  multitude  of  No," 
"  populous  No  "),  a  chief  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  long 
the  capital  of  the  upper  country,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled  over  all  Egypt  at 
t'.ie  era  of  its  higliest  splendor.     The  sacred  name 
of  Thebes  was  P-anien,  "  the  abode  of  Amox,"  which 
the  Greeks  reproduced  in  their  DiospoUs  (=  citii  of 
Zeus  or  of  Jupiter),  especially  with  the  addition 
the  Great.     No-amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25 ;  Nah.  iii  8).    Eze- 
kiel  uses  No  simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian  seat 
of  Ammon  (Ez.  xxx.  14,  16).    The  origin  of  the  city 
is  lost  in  antiquity  (so  Dr.  Thompson,  original  author 
of  this  article).     Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes 
was  much  older  than  Memphis,  and  that,  "  after  the 
centre  of  Egyptian  life  was  transferred  to  Lower 
Egypt,  Memphis  acquired  its  greatness  through  the 
ruin  of  Thebes."     Other  authorities  a.ssign  priority 
to  Memphis.     But  both  cities  date  from  our  earliest 
authentic  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history.    The  first 
allusion  to  Thebes  in  classical  literature  is  in  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  (ix.  881-385) :— "  Egyptian  Thebes, 
where  are  vast  treasures  laid  up  in  the  houses ; 
where  are  a  hundred  gates,  and  from  each  two  hun- 
dred men  go  forth  with  horses  and  chariots."     Its  I 
fame  as  a  great  capital  had  crossed  the  sea  when 
Greece  was  yet  in  its  infancy  as  a  nation.     Herod-  i 
otus  says,  "  I  went  to  Heliopolis  aiid  to  Thebes,  ex-  1 
pressly  to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places 
would  agree  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  I 
Memphis "   (ii.    3).      Afterward   he   describes   the  [ 
features  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the   chief  points 
and  distances  upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-wit-  ' 
ness  would  be  likely  to  record  them.     In  the  first 
century  b.  c,  Diodoriis  visited  Thebes,  and  though  ; 
he  saw  the  city  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary  ', 
importance,  he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its  early  , 
grandeur — its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its  | 
public  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  I 
number  of  its  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its 
private  houses,  some  of  them  four  or  five  stories 
high — all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  ! 
surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  ; 
the  world.     Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its  | 
buildings  and  monuments  by  Cambyses.      Strabo, 
who  visited  Egypt  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  i 
Christian  era,  describes  the  city  under  the  name  i 


Diospolis,  and  speaks  of  its  ruins  as  extending  eighty 
stadia  (nearly  ten  miles)  in  length,  of  its  numerous 
temples,  many  of  them  mutilated  by  Cambyses,  and 
of  its  site  as  then  occupied  by  villages.  He  also 
notices  the  two  colossal  statues  of  stone  on  the 
western  plain,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  "  vocal 
Memnon,"  from  the  noise,  as  of  a  slight  blow,  which 
was  believed  to  issue  at  sunrise  (rom  that  part  of 
the  statue  tiien  remaining  in  the  scat  and  on  its 
base. — But  the  monuments  of  Thebes  arc  the  most 
reliable  witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
city.  These  are  found  in  almost  equal  proportions 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  The  parallel  ridges 
which  skirt  the  narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  E.  and 
W.  from  the  northern  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here 
sweep  outward  upon  either  side,  forming  a  circular 
plain  whose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  The  plan 
of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal  monuments, 
was  nearly  quadrangular,  measuring  two  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  lour  from  E.  to  W.  Its  four  great 
landmarks  were,  Kamak  and  Luxor  on  the  eastern 
or  Arabian  side,  and  Qoornah  and  Medrenet  Haboo 
on  the  western  or  Libyan  side.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  each  of  these  temples  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  those  facing  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand 
avenues,  lined  with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  fig- 
ures. Upon  the  western  bank  there  was  almost  a 
continuous  line  of  temples  and  public  edifices  for 
two  miles,  from  Qoornah  to  Medeenet  Haboo  ;  and 
Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from 
a  point  near  the  latter,  perhaps 
in  the  line  of  the  colossi,  the 
"  Royal  street "  ran  down  to  the 
river,  which  was  crossed  by  a  fer- 
ry terminating  at  Luxor  on  the 
eastern  side.  Beginning  at  the 
northern  extremity  on  the  west- 
ern bank,  the  first  conspicuous 
ruins  are  those  of  the  Meneph- 
theion,  a  palace-temple  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  middle 
style  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
on  a  slight  elevation,  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  river,  in  the  now 
deserted  village  of  old  Qoornah. 
Nearly  a  mile  S.  from  the  Mc- 
vephfheion  are  the  remains  of 
the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo 
as  the  Memnonium,  but  clearly 
erected  by  Rameses  II.  The  gen-  „  ,  ^  .. 
eral  form  of  the  Memnonium  is  Tb«b««.— iFbn.) 
that  of  a  parallelogram  in  th ree<>- Gateway.  »*.  Two  tmn- 

.:  iU      •    1      -  cattd  pyramid*,  by  the 

main  sections,  the  interior  areas  .ideorr 
being  successively  narrower  tlian 
the  first  court,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minating in  a  series  of  sacred 
chambers  beautifully  sculptured 
and  ornamented.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins 
is  the  gigantic  statue  of  Rameses 
II.,  once  a  single  block  of  syenite  (Syene)  carved  to 
represent  the  king  on  his  throne,  now  scattered  in 
fragments  on  the  floor  of  the  first  hall.  Its  weight  has 
been  computed  at  887  tons  and  its  height  at  75  feet. 
About  one-third  of  a  mile  farther  S.  are  the  "  vocal 
Memnon  "  and  its  mate,  the  height  of  each  being 
about  53  feet  above  the  plain.  At  Medeenet  Haboo, 
about  a  mile  S.  of  the  Memnonium,  we  find  ruins 
upon  a  more  stupendous  scale  than  at  any  other 
point  on  the  western  bank  of  Thebes.     These  con- 
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sist  of  a  temple  founded  by  Thothmes  I.,  and  the 
magnificent  adjacent  ruin  known  as  the  soutl-.ern 


Hall  of  Column*  In  the  Memncoi  lou—  Fbn.^ 

Rameseion,  the  palace-temple  of  Rameses  III.  The 
latter,  like  the  Mannoniuin,  &c.,  has  a  series  of  grand 
courts  or  halls  adorned  with  columns,  conducting  to 
the  inner  pavilion  of  the  king  or  sanctuary  of  the 
god.  Its  second  court  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in 
Egypt  for  the  massiveness  of 
its  columns,  which  measure  24 
feet  in  height  by  nearly  23  in 
circumference.  Behind  this 
long  range  of  temples  and 
palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills, 
which,  for  a  distance  of  5 
miles,  are  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet 
for  sepulchral  chambers,  some 
of  them  of  vast  extent.  Some 
of  the  sepulchres  of  kings,  in 
the  number  and  variety  of 
their  chambers,  the  finish  of 
their  sculptures,  and  the  beau- 
ty and  freshness  of  their  fres- 
coes, are  among  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  Egyp- 
Fieureof  iun,««ii.-From  t'^u  grandeur  and  skill.  From 
Uie  inner  court  of  the  Mem-  the  adomments  of  thesc  sub- 

nonium.— <Fbn.)  .  .         ,  ,      . 

terranean  tombs  we  denve  our 
principal  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians.  —  The  eastern  side  of 
the    river    is    distinguished    by    the    remains    of 


Beiilptiired  Git««r*7  «t  J(anuU:.— From  a  photograph.— 'Ajrre.) 

Luxor  and  Karnak,  the  latter  being  of  itself  a 
city  of  temples.  The  approach  to  Karnak  from 
the  S.  ia  marked  by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways 
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and  towers,  which  were  the  appendages  of  later 
times  to  the  original  structure.  The  temple  prop- 
erly faces  the  river,  i.  e.  toward  the  X.  W.  The 
courts  and  propylaea  connected  with  this  structure 
occupy  a  space  nearly  1,800  feet  square,  and  the 
buildings  represent  almost  every  dynasty  of  Egypt, 
;  from  Sesortasen  I.  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Everv 
thing  pertaining  to  Karnak  is  on  the  grandest  scale. 
Nearest  the  river  is  an  area  of  275  feet  by  329 
which  once  had  a  covered  corridor  on  either  side,' 
and  a  double  row  of  columns  through  the  centre 
leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  the 
most  wonderful  monument  of  Egyptian  arcliitec- 
ture.  This  grand  hall  is  a  forest  of  .sculptured 
columns  :  in  the  central  avenue  are  twelve,  each  66 
feet  high  by  12  in  diameter,  which  formerly  sup- 
ported the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  an- 
swering to  the  clerestory  in  Gothic  architecture; 
;  on  either  side  of  these  are  seven  rows,  each  col- 
umn nearly  42  feet  high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a 
total  of  134  pillars  in  an  area  of  170  feet  by  330. 
Most  of  the  pillars  are  yet  standing,  though  the  roof 
in  many  places  has  fallen  in.  The  outer  wall  of 
Karnak  is  40  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  nearly 
100  feet  high.  The  grandeur  of  Egypt  is  here  iii 
its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pillar,  obelisk, 
and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  of  her  greatest 
monarchs. — Probably  before  the  time  of  Menes,  who 
was  a  native  of  T%is  in  the  Thebaid  (the  territory 
of  Thebes),  there  was  a  local  sovereignty  in  the 
Thebaid,  but  the  historical  nationality  of  Eg}-pt 
dates  from  the  founding  of  Memfhis.  When  the 
Shepherds  or  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  E., 
invaded  Egypt  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a 
native  Egyptian  dynasty  was  maintained  .it  Tbebcs, 
at  times  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in 
military  alliance  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ; 
until  at  length,  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  Thebaid, 
the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the 
capital  of  all  Egypt  under  the  resplendent  eigh- 
teenth dynasty.  This  supremacy  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  more 
than  500  years ;  but  under  the  twentieth  dynasty 
the  glory  of  Thebes  began  to  decline,  and  after  the 
close  of  that  dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in 
the  lists  of  kings.  Still  the  city  was  retained  as 
the  capital,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Shishonk  the  Bubastite  (Shishak),  of  Tie- 
HAKAH  the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarchs  of  celel- 
rity,  are  recorded  upon  its  walls.  Ezekiel  pro- 
claims the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  arm  of 
Babylon  (Ez.  xxx.  14-16).  The  Persian  invader 
Cambyses  completed  the  destruction  that  the  Baby- 
lonian had  begun. 

The'bfz  (fr.  Heb.  =  brightness,  Ges.),  a  place  mem- 
orable for  the  death  of  Auimelech  3  ( Judg.  ix.  60 ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  21) ;  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  others 
after  him  with  Tubds,  a  large  village  about  thirteen 
Roman  miles  from  Shechem  (Nd^uivn)  on  the  way 
to  Scvthopolis  (Beisdn). 

The-c»>  (Gr.  77i(k6f  =  Tekoa),  the  Wil'der-icss 
tf  (Gr.  eremos  ;  see  Desert  5),  the  uncultivated  pa.<- 
toral  tract  around  Tekoa,  more  especiullv  to  the  E. 
ofit(l  Mc.  ix.  33). 

♦Theft.  Deposit;  Pc.vishmexts;  Robbert  ; 
Thieves,  the  Two. 

The-U'sar  =  Tel-a88ab(2  K.  xix.  12). 

Thf-ler'sas  (Gr.)  =  Tel-harsa  (1  Esd.  v.  80), 

Theman  (L.)  =  Teman  (Bar.  iii.  22,  23). 

The-o-ea'nas  (fr.  Gr.  form)  =  Tikvah  2  (1  Esd. 
ix.  14). 

TheM>d'e-tas  (L.  form  of  Gr.  —  Ood-given),  an  en- 
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vov  sent  by  \icanor  to  Judas  Maccabeus  about  B.  c. 
162  (2  Mc.'xiv.  19). 

Tlie-opta'i-lns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  friend  of  God  ;  either 
Ood-loviiig,  or  God-loved,  Schl.).  1,  The  person  to 
whom  St.  Luke  inscribes  his  Gospel  (Luke,  Gospel 
of)  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Lk.  i.  3  ;  Acts  i. 
1).  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  name 
either  as  that  of  a  fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable 
to  every  Christian  reader.  But  the  epithet  "  most 
excellent "  (Gr  kratisU),  applied  to  Theopiiilus  in  Lk. 
i.  3  (comp.  Acts  xsiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  is  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  his  historical  existence.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor, 
or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  as  Theophylact  con- 
jectures, but  it  makes  it  most  probable  that  he  was 
a  person  of  high  rank.  His  supposed  connection 
with  Antioch,  Alexandria,  or  Achaia,  rests  on  too 
slender  evidence  either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to 
need  refutation.  All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this, 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  under  that 
of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  and  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  (so  Mr.  Jones,  original  author  of  this 
artifle).^?.  A  Jewish  high-priest  a.  d.  37-41,  the 
son  of  Annas  or  Ananus,  brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas, 
and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan  ; 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  N.  T.,  but  most  prob- 
ably the  high-priest  who  granted  a  commission  to 
Saul  to  proceed  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  into  cus- 
tody any  believers  whom  he  might  find  there  (so  Mr. 
Jones). 

*  Tlie-oph'y-lact  (fr.  Gr.  Theophidaktos  =  God- 
guarded),  a  native  of  Constantinople  and  archbishop 
of  Acris  in  Bulgaria  a.  d.  1077 ;  compiler  (from 
Chrysostom)  of  commentaries  on  most  of  the  N.  T., 
and  on  the  minor  prophets,  author  of  seventy-five 
Epistles,  &c.  (Murdock) ;  cited  in  margin  of  Mk.  vii. 
3  for  his  explanation  of  washing  hands. 

Thc'ras  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Ahava  (1  Esd.  viii.  41,  61). 

Tlierme-leth  (Gr.)  =  Tel-melah  (1  Esd.  v.  36). 

Thes-sa-lo'ni-ans  (=  people  [i.  e.  Christians]  of 
Thessalonica),  First  E-pls'tle  t»  the.  L  The  date.  Dur- 
ing his  second  missionary  journey,  probably  in  a.  d. 
52,  St.  Paul  founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica. 
Leaving  Thessalonica  he  passed  on  to  Berea.  From 
Berea  he  went  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
(Acts  xvii.  l-xviii.l8).  Now,  when  this  Epistle  was 
written,  Silvanus  and  Timotheus  were  in  the  apostle's 
company  (1  Th.i.  1 ;  comp.  2Th.  i.  1) — a  circumstance 
which  confines  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  jour- 
ney (Acts  xviii.  5  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The  Epistle  then  must 
have  been  written  between  St.  Paul's  leaving  Thessa- 
lonica and  the  close  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  i.  e. 
according  to  the  received  chronology  within  the  years 
62-54.  Other  considerations  (1  Th.  iii.  1,  2, 6 ;  comp. 
the  following  article,  &c.)  enable  us  to  place  the  wri- 
ting of  this  Epistle  early  in  St.  Paul's  residence  at  Cor- 
inth, a  few  months  after  he  had  founded  the  Church  at 
Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  a.  d.  52  or  the  beginning 
'  of  53  (so  Prof.  Lightfoot,  original  author  of  this  arti- 
cle, in  accordance  with  most  critics).  The  statement 
in  the  subscription  appearing  in  several  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions, that  it  was  written  "  from  Athens,"  is  a  super- 
ficial inference  from  1  Th.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attached.— IL  The  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  first  after 
no  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  writ- 
ings— perliaps  the  earliest  written  records  of  Chris- 
tianity. Comparing  the  Thessalonian  Epistles  with 
the  later  letters,  the  points  of  difference  are  mainly 


threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  alyle  of  these  earlier 
letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and  less  exuberance 
of  language.  The  brevity  of  the  opening  salutation 
is  an  instance  of  this,  the  closing  benediction  is 
correspondingly  brief.  And  throughout  the  Epistles 
there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style.  (2.)  The  an- 
tagonism to  St.  Fafil  is  not  the  same.  Here  the  op- 
position conies  from  Jews  (1  Th.  ii.  16).  A  period 
of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  controversy 
(comp.  i  and  2  Cor. ;  Gal. ;  Rom.).  The  opponents  of 
St.  Paul  are  then  no  longer  Jews,  ao  nmch  oa  Judaiziiig 
Christiam,  who  urged  that  though  the  Gentiles  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only  door 
of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  circum- 
cision. The  language  of  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  in  this  Epistle,  shows  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time  assumed  this 
second  phase.  (3.)  Many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  though  implicitly  contained  in  the 
teaching  of  these  earlier  letters,  were  yet  not  evolved 
and  distinctly  enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  Church 
drew  them  out  into  prominence  at  a  later  date.  In 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  there  is,  e.  g.,  no 
mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  "faith 
and  works ; "  the  word  "justification "  does  not 
once  occur;  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and 
living  with  Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's  later 
writings,  is  absent  in  these.  In  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Gospel  preaclied  is  that  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Christ's  coming  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  fun- 
damental fact  of  the  Gospel,  viz.  His  resurrection, 
and  thus  formed  a  natural  starting-point  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  it  satisfied  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  converts;  it  was  the  best  consolation  and 
support  of  the  infant  Church  under  persecution ;  it 
was  essential  to  the  call  to  repentance  which  must 
everywhere  precede  the  divine  and  positive  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31).— III.  The  oc- 
casion of  this  Epistle  was  as  follows :  St  Paul  had 
twice  attempted  to  revisit  Thessalonica,  and  both 
times  had  been  disappointed.  Thus  prevented  from 
seeing  them  in  person,  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  inquire 
and  report  to  him  as  to  their  condition  ( 1  Th.  iiL  1- 
5).  Timothy  returned  with  most  favorable  tiding?, 
reporting  not  only  their  progress  in  Christian  faith 
and  practice,  but  also  their  strong  attachment  to 
their  old  teacher  (iii.  6-10).  This  Epistle  is  the  out- 
pouring of  the  apostle's  gratitude  on  receiving  this 
welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the  report  of 
Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  were 
certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian 
Church  which  called  for  St.  Paul's  interference,  and 
to  which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter.  (1.) 
The  very  intensity  of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling 
too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  had 
been  attended  with  evil  consequences  (iv.  11 ;  comp. 
2  Th.  ii.  1,  iii.  6,  11,  12).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
theoretical  difficulty  had  been  felt.  Certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  had  died,  and  there  was  great 
anxiety  lest  they  should  be  excluded  from  any  share 
in  the  glories  of  the  Lord's  advent  (1  Th.  iv.  i3-18). 
(2.)  The  Thessalonians  needed  consolation  and  en- 
couragement under  persecution  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4). 
(3.)  An  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
spiritual  gifts  was  manifesting  itself  (v.  19,  20).  (4.) 
There  was  the  danger,  which  they  shared  with  most 
Gentile  churches,  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen 
profligacy  (iv.  4-8). — IV.  Yet  the  condition  of  the 
Thessalonian  Church  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
most  cordial  relations  existed  between  St.  Paul  and 
his  converts  there.     This  honorable  distinction  it 
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shares  with  the  other  great  Church  of  Macedonia, 
that  of  Philippi  (comp.  Phil.). — V.  A  comparison  of 
the  narnitive  in  the  Acts  with  the  aUusions  in  this 
and  2  Th.  is  instructive.  Passing  over  patent  coin- 
cidences, we  may  single  out  one  of  a  more  subtle  and 
delicate  kind.  It  arises  out  of  the  form  which  the 
accusation  brought  against  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions at  Thessilonica  takes  in  Acts  xvii.  7;  "All 
these  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cesar,  saying 
that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus."  The  allu- 
sions in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  enable  us 
to  understand  the  ground  of  this  accusation.  It  ap- 
pear.* that  the  kinpaom  of  Christ  had  entered  largely 
into  his  oral  teaching  in  this  citv,  as  it  does  into  that 
of  the  Epistles  themselves  (1  Th.  i.  10,  iv.  6 ;  2  Th. 
ii.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these 
Epistles  diverges  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  on 
two  or  three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  re- 
quire some  explanation.  (1.)  The  first  of  these  re- 
lates to  the  composition  of  the  Church  of  Thessalo- 
nica.  In  1  Th.  i.  9, 10  St.  Paul  addresses  his  readers 
distinctly  as  Gentiles,  who  had  been  converted  from 
idolatry  to  the  Gospel.  In  Acts  xvii.  4  we  are  told 
that  "  some  (of  the  Jews)  believed  .  .  .  and  of  the  de- 
vout Greeks  (i.  e.  proselytes)  a  great  multitude,  and  of 
the  chief  women  not  a  few."  Even  if  we  retain  the 
common  reading  ("  devout  Greeks ; "  some  read  "  de- 
vout ones  [i.  e.  proselytes]  and  Greeks  "),  the  account 
of  St.  Luke  docs  not  exclude  a  number  of  believers 
converted  directly  from  heathendom.  Both  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  Gospel  made  but  little 
progress  with  the  Jews  themselves.  (2.)  In  1  Th.  ii. 
14  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  are 
represented  as  their  fellow-countrvmen,  whereas  in 
Acts  xvii.  5  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  the  faith.  This  is  fairly  met  by  Paley, 
who  points  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators 
of  the  persecution,  which,  however,  they  were  power- 
less of  themselves  to  carry  out  without  aid  from  the 
heathen.  (3.)  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  appears  to 
state  that  St.  Paul  remained  only  three  weeks  at 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  2),  whereas  in  the  Epistle, 
though  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  length  of 
his  residence  amongst  them,  the  whole  language  ( 1 
Th.  i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer  period. 
In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath 
days  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  synagogue.  The  silence 
of  the  writer  does  not  exclude,  but  his  success  rather 
implies,  subsequent  labor  among  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation. (4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas 
and  Timotheus  in  the  two  documents  do  not  accord 
at  first  sight.  In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away 
secretly  from  Berea  to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at 
Athens,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  Berea,  urging  them  to  join  him  as  soon 
as  possible  (Acts  xvii.  14-16).  It  is  evident  from 
the  lang'jage  of  St.  Luke  that  the  apostle  expects 
them  to  join  him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at  length  after 
St.  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  several  inci- 
dents had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there,  we  are 
told  that  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  from  Macedonia 
(xviii.  5).  From  the  First  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  gather  the  following  facts.  St.  Paul  there  tells 
us  that  they  (i.  e.  himself,  and  probably  Silas),  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense,  "  consented  to  ! 
be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent  Timothy  their 
brother"  to  Thessalonica  (1  Th.  iii.  1,  2).  Timothy  | 
returned  with  good  news  (iii,  6)  (whether  to  Athens 
or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when  the  two  Epis-  I 
ties  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  both  Timothy  j 


I  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  (1  Th.  i.  1 ;  2  Th.  i.  1 ; 
j  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  Now,  we  may  suppose  either 
I  that  (a)  Timotheus  was  dispatched  to  Thessalonica 
not  from  Athens,  but  from  Berea.  In  this  case 
Timotheus  would  take  up  Silas  somewhere  in  Mace- 
donia on  his  return,  and  the  two  would  join  St.  Paul 
in  company ;  not,  however,  at  Athens,  but  later  on 
at  Corinth,  some  delay  having  arisen.  Or  (6)  Timo- 
theus and  Silas  did  join  the  apostle  at  Athens,  where 
we  learn  from  the  Acts  that  he  was  expecting  them. 
From  Athens  he  dispatched  Timotheus  to  Thessalo- 
nica, so  that  he  and  Silas  had  to  forego  the  services 
of  their  fellow-laborer  for  a  time.  This  mission  is 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts.  Sub- 
sequently he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission,  not 
recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  Epistle ;  prob- 
ably to  another  Macedonian  Church,  e.  g.  Philippi 
(comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  14-16).  Silas  and 
Timotheus  returned  together  from  Macedonia  and 
joined  the  apostle  at  Corinth. — VI.  This  Epistle  is 
rather  practical  than  doctrinal.  It  was  suggested 
rather  by  personal  feeling,  than  by  any  urgent  need, 
which  might  have  formed  a  centre  of  unity,  and  im-. 
pressed  a  distinct  character  on  the  whole.  Und»T 
these  circumstances  we  need  not  expect  to  trace 
unity  of  purpose,  or  a  continuous  argument,  and  any 
analysis  must  be  more  or  less  artificinl.  The  body 
of  the  Epistle,  however,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which,  extending  over 
the  first  three  chapters,  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  ^ 
retrospect  of  the  apostle's  relation  to  his  Thessalo- 
nian converts,  and  an  explanation  of  his  present  cir- 
cumstances and  feelings,  while  the  latter,  comprising 
the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  contains  some  season- 
able exhortations.  At  the  close  of  each  of  these  di- 
visions is  a  prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  words, 
"  May  God  Himself,"  &c.,  and  expressed  in  some- 
what similar  language.  The  Epistle  closes  with  per- 
sonal injunctions  and  a  benediction  (v,  25-28). — 
VII.  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the^rewMiB/!- 
nes8  of  1  Th.  is  chiefly  negative,  but  important. 
There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by  any 
individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writers  before  the  close 
of  the  second  century  are  confessedly  faint  and  un- 
certain. The  Epistle  was  included  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  Syriac  Versions,  is  found  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Muratorian  fragment,  and  was  also  contained  in  that 
of  Marcion.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, from  Irenoeus  downward,  we  find  this  Epistle 
directly  quoted  and  ascribed  to  St.  Paul.  The  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  character  of  the  Epistle  it- 
self— its  style  and  matter— is  so  strong  that  it  may 
fairly  be  called  irresistible.  In  regard  to  the  inaiUr, 
(1.)  The  firmness  and  delicacy  of  touch  with  which 
the  apostle's  relations  toward  his  Thessalonian  con- 
verts are  drawn,  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church ;  and  (2.)  the 
writer  uses  language  which,  however  it  may  be  ex- 
plained (see  the  next  article),  is  certainly  colored 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Lord.  Such  a  position  would  be  an  anachronism  in 
a  writer  of  the  second  century.  The  genuineness 
of  this  Epistle  was  first  questioned  by  Schrader, 
who  was  followed  by  Baur.  The  following  is  « 
summary  of  Baur's  arguments:  (i.)  He  attributes 
great  weight  to  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle, 
the  difference  of  style,  and  especially  the  absence 
of  distinctive  Pauline  doctrines  (see  II.  above),  (ii.) 
In  the  mention  of  the  "  wrath  "  overtaking  the  Jew- 
ish people  (ii.  16),  Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  de- 
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Btruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  therefore,  a  proof  of 
the  later  date  of  the  Epistle  (see  the  next  article ; 
Miracles;  Prophet),  (iii.)  He  urges  the  contradii"- 
tions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  (see  V.  above), 
(iv.)  He  discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which 
show  that  the  Epistle  was  written  later.  But  the 
coincidences  are  subtle  and  incidental,  and  the 
points  of  divergence  and  apparent  contradictions 
are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  supposition  of 
copying,  and  evince  the  independence  of  the  Epistle, 
(v.)  He  Jiupposes  passages  in  this  Epistle  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  acknowledged  letters  of 
St.  Paul.  The  resemblances,  however,  which  he 
points  out  are  not  greater  than,  or  indeed  so  great 
as,  those  in  other  Epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of 
imitation.  Bible  ;  Caso.v  ;  Inspiration  ;  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Thes-sa-lo'fti-ans  (see  above),  See'ond  E-pis'tle  *:• 
the.  I.  This  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  written 
from  Corinth  not  very  long  after  the  First  (see  the 
preceding  article),  for  Silvanus  and  Timotheus  were 
still  with  St.  Paul  (2  Th.  i.  1).  In  the  for.-ner  letter 
we  saw  chiefly  the  outpouring  of  strong  personal 
affection,  occa.»ioned  by  the  renewal  of  the  apostle's 
intercourse  with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal 
and  hortatory  portions  are  there  subordinate.  In 
the  Second  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting 
errors  in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  forth  his  rebuke. 
First,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the 
Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had  gained 
ground  since  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle.  They 
now  looked  on  this  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and 
their  daily  business  was  neglected  in  consequence. 
Expressions  in  1  Th.,  taken  by  themselves,  might 
seem  to  favor  this  view ;  and  at  all  events  such  was 
falsely  represented  to  be  the  apostle's  doctrine.  He 
now  writes  to  soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell 
their  apprehensions  by  showing  that  many  things 
must  happen  first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  re- 
ferring to  his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  con- 
firmation of  this  statement  (2  Th.  ii.  1-12,  iii.  6-12). 
Secondly,  the  apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of 
complaint.  His  authority  was  not  denieJ  by  any, 
but  it  was  tampered  with,  and  an  unauthorized  use 
was  made  of  his  name.  Designing  men  might  mis- 
represent his  teaching  either  by  suppressing  what 
he  actually  had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters 
and  in  other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching 
what  he  had  not  taught.  St.  Paul's  language  hints  in 
different  places  at  both  these  modes  of  false  dealing 
(compare  1  Th.  v.  27).  Two  passages  allude  to  these 
misrepresentations  of  his  teaching.  In  the  first  he 
tells  them  in  vague  language,  "  not  to  be  troubled 
Mther  by  spirit  or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming 
from  us,  as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand  " 
(2  Th.  ii.  2,  3).  In  the  second  he  says,  "  The  salu- 
tation of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  a 
token  in  every  Epistle :  so  I  write"  (iii.  17) — evi- 
dently a  precaution  against  forgery.  It  will  be  seen 
then  that  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Epistle  is 
corrective  of,  or  rat'ier  supplemental  to,  that  of 
the  First,  and  therefore  presupposes  it  (ii.  15). — 
IL  This  Epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as  well  as 
in  style  and  general  character,  closely  resembles  the 
First  (see  the  preceding  article).  The  structure  also 
is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle 
being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and 
each  part  closing  with  a  prayer  (ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16). 
The  first  part,  after  the  salutation  (i.  1,  2),  consists 
of  a  general  expression  of  thankfulness  and  interest. 


leading  up  to  the  difBcalty  about  the  Lord's  Advent 
(i.  3-ii.  17) :  liis  second  part  consists  of  direct  ex- 
hortation ^iii.  1-16).     The  Epistle  ends  with  a  spe- 
cial direction  and  benediction  (iii.  17, 18). — III.  The 
external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Second  Epistle  i« 
somewhat  more  definite  than  that  in  favor  of  the 
First    It  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  pas- 
sages of  Polycarp ;    and  the  language   in    which 
Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  so  simi- 
lar that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of  this  Epis- 
I  tie.     The  Second  Epistle,  like  the  First,  is  found  in 
I  the  Canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Uld  Latin  Versions, 
and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  fragment  and  of 
I  Marcion ;  is  quoted  expressly  and  by  name  by  Ire- 
I  nseus  and  others  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
'  and  was  universally  received  by  the  Church.     The 
internal  character  of  the  Epistle,  too,  as  in  the  for- 
:  mer  case,  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  Paul- 
I  ine  origin.      Its    genuineness,  in  fact,  was   never 
I  questioned  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
\  tury.     It  has  been  rejected  by  some  modern  critics 
j  who  acknowledge  1  Th.  to  be  genuine.     The  apoc- 
I  alyptic  passage  (2  Th.  ii.  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block.     It  has  been  objected  to,  either  as  alluding 
I  to  events  subsequent  to  St  Paul's  death,  e.  g.  the 
!  Neronian  persecution ;    or   as    betraying    religious 
views  derived  from   the  Montanism  of  the  second 
century ;  or  lastly,  as  contradicting  St.  Paul's  antici- 
pations expressed  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  First 
Epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Lord's  Advent 
— IV.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Epistle  is 
I  this  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  revelation 
j  of  the  "Man  of  Sin"  (ii.  1-12),  an  J  it  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  investigate  its  meaning. — (1.)  The  pas- 
sage speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which  is  to  usher 
in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  great  judgment     There 
I  are  three  prominent  figures  in  the  picture,  Christ, 
I  Antichrist^  and  the  Restrainer.     The  "  mystery  of 
I  lawlessness"  (A.  V.  "iniquity;"  Sin)  is  already  at 
work.     At  present  it  is  checked  by  the  Restrainer; 
I  but  the  check  will  be  removed,  and  then  it  will 
break  out  in  all  its  violence.     Then  Christ  will  ap- 
I  pear. — (2.)  Many  different  explanations  have  been 
1  offered  of  this  passage.     By  one  class  of  interpret- 
i  ers  it  has   been  referred  to  circumstances  which 
I  passed  within  the  circle  of  the  apostle's  own  ex- 
i  perience.     Others,  again,  have  seen  in  it  the  predic- 
'  tion  of  a  crisis  yet  to  be  realized,  the  end  of  all 
i  things.     The  former  of  these,  the  Preterists,  have 
j  identified  the  "  Man  of  Sin "  with  divers  historical 
I  characters — with  Caligula,  Xero,  Titus,  Simon  Ma- 
I  gus,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the  high-priest  Ananias, 
I  &c,  and  have  sought  for  an  historical  counterpart 
;  to  the  Restrainer  in  like  manner.     The  latter,  the 
i  Futurists,  have  also  given  various  accounts  of  the 
Antichrist,  the  mysterious  power  of  evil  which  is 
I  already  working.     To  Protestants,  e.  g.,  it  is  the 
\  Papacy ;  to  the  Greek  Church,  Mohammedanism. — 
(3.)  Now,  in  arbitrating  between  the  Preterists  and 
I  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of  other 
prophetic  announcements,  as  well  as  by  the  language 
i  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle  course  (so 
Prof.  Lightfoot,    original    author  of   this  article). 
Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  right.     It  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
i  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future  through  the 
I  present  and  immediate.     Following  the  analogy  of 
the  older  prophets  and  of  our  Lord  himself  (Old 
Testament  B;  Prophet),  we  may  agree  with  the 
Preterists  that  St  Paul  is  referring  to  events  which 
j  fell   under  his  own  cognizance ;    for,  indeed,   the 
I  Restrainer  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the 
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i  mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  already  working :  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view 
that  the  apostle  is  describing  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  re- 
jceived  its  most  striking  and  complete  fulfilment  — 
(4.)  If  tliis  view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire 
what  particular  adversary  of  the  Gospelj  and  what 
particular  restraining  influence,  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  in  view.  But,  before  attempting  an  explanation, 
we  may  lay  down  two  rules.  I'Jrft.  The  imagery 
of  the  passage  must  be  interpreted  mainly  by  it- 
self, and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
great  adversary  in  the  Revelation  seems  to  be  the 
Roman  power  ;  but  it  may  be  widely  diflFcrent  here. 
There  were  even  in  the  apostolic  age  "  many  Anti- 
christs ; "  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Anti- 
christ present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  was  the 
eame  with  the  Antichrist  contemplated  by  St.  John. 
Secondly.  In  all  figurative  passages  it  is  arbitrary  to 
assume  that  a  person  is  denoted  where  we  find  a 
personification.  Thus  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  here  need 
not  be  an  individual  man  ;  it  may  be  a  body  of  men, 
or  a  power,  a  spiritual  influence. — (5.)  Now  we  find 


that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and  espe- 
cially to  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  this  time  arose 
from  the  Jews  (compare  the  preceding  article).  It 
seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  AsTiaiRisi  is 
represented  especially  by  Judaism,  and  that  the 
Roman  Empire  is  the  restraining  power.  It  was  to 
Roman  justice  and  Roman  magistrates  that  the 
apostle  had  recourse  at  this  time  to  shield  him  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  check  their  violence 
(Acts  xvi!  37  f,  svii.  6  fl".,  xviii.  12  ff.;  Appeal; 
CiTiZEs).  It  was  only  at  a  later  date,  under  Xero, 
that  Rome  became  the  antagonist  ol'  Christendom, 
and  then  she  also,  iu  turn,  was  fitly  portrayed  by 
St.  John  as  the  type  of  Antichrist.  Bible  ;  Caxos  ; 
IxspiRATiox  ;  New  Testament. 

Thes-sa-lo-Dt'ra(L.  fr.  Or.,  see  below),  a  maritime 
city  of  Macedonia  ;  originally  named  Thcrma,  and 
situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  the  Gxdf  uf 
Salonica.  The  city  rose  into  importance  with  the 
decay  of  Greek  nationality.  Cassander,  the  son  of 
Antipater,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it,  and  named  it  after 
his  wife  Thcssalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  name  commemorated  in  Greek  a  p/i^ 


Salimiea  ^  eocirat  Tbeaaloiuca. 


tort/ over  the  ThesuUiaia  which  her  father  (Philip  1) 
obtained  on  the  day  when  he  heard  of  her  birth  (so 
Dr.  Howson,  original  author  of  this  article).  The 
name,  ever  since,  under  various  slight  modifications, 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  city  has  never  ceased 
to  be  eminent.  It  is  now  known  as  Saloniki  or 
J^loniea,  and  is  still  the  most  important  town  of 
European  Turkey,  next  after  Constantinople.  Under 
the  Romans,  when  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four 
governments,  Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of  the 
second  ;  afterward,  when  the  whole  was  consolidated 
into  one  province,  this  city  became  practically  the 
metropolis.  It  was  made  a  "  free  city "  (Roman 
Empire  ;  and  see  below),  and  in  tlie  first  and  second 
centuries  a.  c.  was  the  most  populous  city  in  Mace- 
donia. St.  Paul  visited  it  (with  Silas  and  Timothy) 
during  his  second  missionary  journey,  and  thus 
Christianity    was     introduced     into    Thessalonica. 


Three  circumstances  illustrate  in  an  important  man- 
ner this  visit  and  this  journey  as  well  as  the  Two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians : — (1.)  This  was  the 
chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  called  the 
EgnatianWay,  which  connected  Rome  with  Amphip- 
olis,  Apolloxia,  Neapolis,  Piiilippi,  and  th?  whole 
region  X.  of  the  Jigean  Sea.  (2.)  Placed  on  this 
great  Road,  in  connection  with  other  important 
Roman  ways,  and  being  also  a  great  emporium  ol 
trade  bv  sea,  Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre 
for  the"  spread  of  the  Go.«pel  (1  Th.  i.  8).  It  was 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Coristh  and 
Ephescs  in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant 

!  (3.)  The  circumstance  (Acts  xvii.  1)  that  here  was 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of  Mace- 
donia, had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the  apostle's 
plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success.     Trade 

I  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thes.«alonica;  and 
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it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they  have  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  In  the 
fifteenth  centnry  there  was  a  great  influx  of  Jews 
from  Spain.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  town.'  The  first  scene  of  the 
apostle's  work  at  Thessalonica  was  the  synagogue 
(xvii.  2,  3).  His  ministraMons  among  the  Jews  con- 
tinued for  three  weeks  (ver.  2),  but  probably  he  re- 
mained longer  in  the  city  (ver.  5-10 ;  1  Th.  i.  6,  ii. 
2,  14,  15,  iii.  3,  4 ;  2  Th.  i.  4-7 ;  Jason).  He  was 
certainly  there  again  on  his  missionary  journey, 
both  in  going  and  returning  (Acts  xx.  1  -3).  Pos- 
sibly he  was  also  there  again,  after  his  liberation 
from  his  first  imprisonment  (Phil.  i.  25,  26,  ii.  24  ; 
1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  13 ;  Tit.  iii.  12).  A  flourish- 
ing Church  was  formed  there:  and  the  Epistles 
show  that  its  elements  were  much  more  Gentile 
than  Jewish  (1  Th.  i.  9;  Aristarchus;  Demas?; 
Gaius  [Acts  xix.  29];  Jason;  Secundus).  The 
narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a  singularly  accurate 
Illustration  of  the  political  constitution  of  Thessalo- 
nica. Not  only  is  "  the  people  "  mentioned  (Gr. 
demon,  Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony  with  its  being  a 
"  free  city,"  but  the  peculiar  title  (Gr.  pi.  poHtarchai 
=r  polilarcfis,  or,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  rulers  of  tiie 
city,"  ver.  6)  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term 
occurs  in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to 
this  day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  early  Im- 
perial times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the 
city,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  arjh  just  mentioned 
(called  the  Varddr  gate)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commem- 
orating some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main 
street,  which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which 
intersects  the  city  from  E.  to  W.,  is  undoubtedly 
the  line  of  the  Egnatian  Wai/. — Thessalonica,  dur- 
ing several  centuries,  was  the  bulwark,  not  simply 
of  the  later  Greek  Empire  (Roman  Empire),  but  of 
Oriental  Christendom,  and  was  larg:;ly  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians. 
Thus  it  received  the  designation  of  "  the  Orthodox 
City ; "  and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the 
writings  of  the  Byzantine  historians  It  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens  a.  d.  904,  by  the  Crusaders  1185, 
aud  by  the  Turks,  under  Amurath  II.,  in  1430. 

Then'das  (Gr.  =  Theodore,  i.  e.  ffl/l  of  God  [so 
Pott,  &C.1 ;  but  in  N.  T.  probably  fr.  Syr.  or  Heb.  = 
acknow'.edgmsnl,  confession,  thanksgiving  [so  Sonntag, 
Prof.  Hackett,  &c!]),  an  insurgent  mentioned  in 
Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts  v. 
35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the  apos- 
tles. He  appeared,  according  to  St.  Luke's  account, 
at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men,  but  was 
slain  and  his  party  annihilated.  Josephus  speaks 
of  a  Theadas  who  played  a  similar  part  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  about  a.  d.  44,  i.  e.  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  least  later  than  the  delivery  of  Gamaliel's 
speech  ;  and  since  Luke  places  his  Theudas,  in  the 
order  of  time,  before  Jcdas  of  Galilee,  who  made 
his  appearance  soon  after  the  dethronement  of 
Archelaiis,  i.  e.  a.  d.  6  or  7,  it  has  been  charged  that 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  either  fabricated  the  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into 
it  a  transaction  which  took  place  thirty  years  or 
more  after  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred. 


•  Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd,  American  missionary  at  Salonica, 
Mid  in  1854.  "  It  hai»  at  present  a  population  variously  es- 
timated at  from  60.000  to  80.000:  of  these  one-half  are 
Jews ;  a  few.  of  almost  all  nations  under  heaven :  and  the 
remaiuder,  half  Greeks  and  half  Turks"  (B.  S.  xi.  830). 


But  either  of  the  two  following  solutions  of  the  diffi- 
culty fulfils  every  reasonable  requisition,  and  both 
must  be  disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly  charged 
with  having  committfd  an  anachronism  in  this  pas- 
sage (so  Prof  Hackett,  original  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle): (1.)  Since  Luke  represents  Theudas  as  hav- 
ing preceded  Judas  the  Galilean,  he  could  not  have 
appeared  later,  at  all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  Now,  the  very  year 
of  that  monarch's  death  was  remarkably  turbulent ; 
the  land  was  overrun  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or 
fanatics.  Josephus  mentions  but  three  of  these  dis- 
turbers b>/  name  ;  he  passes  over  the  others  with  a 
general  allusion.  Among  those  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  has  omitted  to  name,  may  have  been  the 
Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites  (so  Lardner,  Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olsliausen,  Anger,  Winer,  &c.).  The  name 
was  not  uncommon  (Winer).  (2.)  Another  explana- 
tion (essentially  different  only  as  proposing  to  iden- 
tify the  person)  is,  Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been 
one  of  the  three  insurgents  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the  disturb- 
ances which  took  place  about  the  time  of  Herod's 
death.  Sonntag  ably  maintains  this  view,  and  ar- 
gues that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  is  the 
individual  whom  Josephus  mentions  as  Simon,  a 
slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to  make  himself  king, 
and  died  a  violeut  death. 

*  Thlefi  Djpojit  ;  Pl'Xishuests  ;  Robbery  ; 
Thieves,  the  Two. 

Thieves,  the  Two.  The  men  who  under  this  name 
appear  in  the  historv  of  the  crucifixion  (Mat.  xxvii. 
38,  44 ;  Mk.  xv.  37,  42 ;  comp.  Lk.  xxiii.  32-43 ;  Jn. 
xix.  18,  31  ff.)  were  robbers  (Gr.  lestai ;  Robbery) 
rather  than  thieves  (Gr.  kleplai),  belonging  to  the 
lawless  bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time 
and  afterward  infosted.  Against  these  brigands 
every  Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  continual  war. 
(Jerusalem.)  It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed 
police  to  encounter  them  (Lk.  xxii.  52).  Of  the  pre- 
vious historv  of  the  two  who  suffered  on  Golgotha  we 
know  nothing.  They  iiad  been  tried  and  condemiied, 
and  were  waiting  their  execution  before  our  Lord  was 
accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of 
Barabbas  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  taken  part  in  his  insurrection,  and 
had  expected  to  die  with  him.  They  find  themselves 
crucified  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  (Cross  ;  Cruci- 
fixion; Jesus  Christ;  Punishments.)  They  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  heard  something  of  his  fame  as  a 
prophet,  of  his  triumphal  entry  as  a  king.  They 
catch  at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  But  over 
one  of  them  came  a  change.  He  looked  back  upon 
his  past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an  in- 
finite compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike  all 
other  "  kings  of  the  Jews,"  whom  the  robber  had 
ever  known.  Such  a  one  must  be  all  that  He  had 
claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  King  seems 
to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punishments ; 
to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return,  the  most 
blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was  an- 
swered, not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  "  To-day. 
shnlt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." — The  simplest 
and  truest  way  of  looking  at  this  history  has  been 
that  of  those  who  have  seen  in  the  "  dying  thief" 
the  first  great  typical  instance  that  "  a  man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  "  (so  Pn)f. 
Plumptre,  original  author  of  this  article).  Bengel 
finds  in  the  Lord's  words  to  him  an  indication  that 
the  penitent  thief  was  a  Gentile,  the  impenitent  a 
Jew,  and  that  thus  the  scene  on  Calvary  was  typical 
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of  the  position  of  the  two  CThurches.  Stier  reads  in 
the  words  of  reproof  the  language  of  one  who  had 
all  along  listened  with  grief  and  horror  to  the  re- 
vilings  of  the  multitude,  the  burst  of  an  indignation 
previously  suppressed.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels 
give  his  name  as  Demas  or  Dismas,  and  malie  him 
the  first  of  all  mankind  to  enter  Paradise.  "  St.  Dis- 
mas "  has  been  canonized  in  the  Syrian,  Greek,  and 
Latin  Churches. 

Thim  na-thah  (fr.  Heb.  7\m}idthdh  =  Timnah, 
Ges.),  a  city  named  between  Elon  and  Ekron,  re- 
garded by  Gesenius,  Robinson,  &c.,  as  =  Timnah  1. 

This'be  (Gr.  Thisbe  or  TTiibe),  a  city  of  Naphtali 
from  which  Tobit's  ancestor  had  been  carried  cap- 
tive by  the  Assyrians  (Tob.  i.  2  only) ;  maintained 
by  some  interpreters  to  be  the  native  place  of  Eli- 
jah the  TisHBiTE ;  not  identified. 

Thistle  [this'slj.     Thorns  and  Thistles. 

Tbon'as  [tom-]  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  torn,  tomd  =  twin ; 
see  below),  one  of  the  apostles.  (Apostle.)  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i.  13),  his  real  name  was 
Judas.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  confusion  with 
Thaddeus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  extract.  But  it 
may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  surname  (so  Dean 
Stanley,  original  author  of  this  article).  The  word 
TkomA  means  a  twin  ;  and  so  it  is  translated  in  Jn. 
xi.  16,  xxi.  2  (Gr.  ho  didumos,  A.  V.  "Didymus"). 
Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that  he  had 
a  twin-sister,  Lydia,  or  that  he  was  a  twin-brother 
of  our  Lord;  which  last,  again,  would  confirm  his 
identification  with  Judas  (comp.  Mat.  xiii.  55).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Antioch.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  apostles  he  is  coupled  with  Matthew 
(Mat.  X.  3;  Mk.  iii.  18;  Lk.  vi.  15)  and  with  Philip 
(Acts  i.  13).  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  this  amounts  to 
three  traits,  presenting  his  character  as  that  of  a 
man  slow  to  believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
case,  subject  to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the 
darker  side,  and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Mas- 
ter. The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  de- 
termined to  face  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  in 
Judea  on  His  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to 
his  fellow-disciples,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die 
with  Him  "  (Jn.  xi.  16).  The  second  was  his  speech 
during  the  Last  Supper.  "  Thomas  saith  unto  Him, 
Lord,  we  know  not  whither  Thou  gocst,  and  how  can 
we  know  the  way"(xiv.  5).  It  was  the  prosaic, 
incredulous  doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen 
future,  and  yet  an  eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this 
step  was  to  be  taken.  The  third  was  after  the  Res- 
urrection. He  was  absent — possibly  by  accident, 
perhaps  characteristically — from  the  first  assembly 
when  Jesus  had  appeared.  The  others  told  him 
what  they  had  seen.  He  broke  forth  into  an  ex- 
clamation, the  terms  of  which  convey  to  us  at  once 
the  vehemence  of  his  doubt,  and  the  vivid  picture  that 
his  mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had  last 
seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  shall  see 
in  His  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into 
His  side,  I  will  not  believe  "  (xx.  25).  On  the  eighth 
day  he  was  with  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps  in 
expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of  the  pre- 
vious week ;  and  Jesus  stood  amongst  them.  He 
uttered  the  same  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you  ;" 
and  then  turning  to  Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been  the 
special  object  of  His  appearance,  uttered  the  words 
which  convey  as  strongly  the  sense  of  condemnation 
and  tender  reproof  as  those  of  Thomas  had  shown 
the  sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt,  "  Reach  hither 
thy  finger,  and  behold  My  bands  ;  and  reach  hither 


thj  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  My  side ;  and  be  not  faith- 
less, but  believing."  The  effect  on  Thomas  is  im- 
mediate. The  conviction  produced  by  the  removal 
of  his  doubt  became  deeper  and  stronger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  apostles.  The  words  in  which  he 
expressed  his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of 
his  Master's  divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any 
other  expression  used  by  apostolic  lips,  "  My  Lord, 
and  my  God."  The  answer  of  our  Lord  sums  up  the 
moral  of  the  whole  narrative :  "  Because  thou  ha.st 
seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen  Me,  and  yet  have  believed  "  (xx.  29). 
In  the  is.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples, 
where  he  is  named  next  after  Peter  (xxi.  2),  and 
again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  apostles  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  13).  The  earlier  traditions,  as 
believed  in  the  fourth  century,  represent  him  as 
preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia,  and  as  finally  buried 
at  Edessa.  The  later  traditions  make  him  founder 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Malabar,  still  called  "  the 
Christians  of  St.  Th(mias ; "  and  his  tomb  is  shown  in 
the  neighborhood.  This,  however,  is  now  usually  re- 
garded as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  later  Thom- 
as, a  missionary  from  tlie  Xestorians.  His  martyrdom 
(whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  lance;  and  is  commemorated  by  the 
Latin  Church  on  December  21,  by  the  Greek  Church 
on  October  6,  and  by  the  Indians  on  July  1.  The 
"  Gospel  of  Thomas "  (chiefly  relating  to  the  In- 
fancy), and  "  Acts  of  Thomas,"  are  apocryphal. 

Thom'o-i  (Gr.)  =  Thamah  or  Tamah  (1  Esd.  t. 
32). 

Thorns  and  This'tles.  There  appear  to  be  eighteen 
or  twenty  Hebrew  words  which  point  to  different 
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kinds  of  pricklv  or  thornv  shnibs,  and  arc  varionsly 
rendered  in  the"  A.  V.  "  thorns,"  "  briers,"  "  thistles, 
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"  brambles,"  &c.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  (so 
Mr.  Houghton)  to  some  of  the  most  important  names, 
and  those  which  seem  to  afford  some  slight  indica- 
tions as  to  the  plants  they  denote. — 1.  Heb.  dldd  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  some  spinous  plant  in  Judg.  ix. 
14,  15  (A.  V.  "bramble,"  marg.  "  thistle"),  and  in 
Fs.  Iviii.  9  (Ileb.  10,  A.  V.  "  thorns").  The  plant 
in  question  is  supposed  to  be  Lyciurn  Europceum  or 
Lycium  Afrum  {box-thorn),  both  of  which  species 
occur  in  Palestine.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew.  Lycium  Europceum 
(European  boz-thoru)  is  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe 
and  the  N.  of  Africa;  in  the  Grecian  islands  it  is 
common  in  hedges. — 2.  Heb.  hedek  or  chedek  occurs 
in  Prov.  xv.  19  (A.  V.  "thorns"),  and  in  Mic.  vii.  4 
(A.  V.  "brier").  Celsius,  referring  the  Hebrew  to 
the  Ar.  Chadak,  is  of  opinion  that  some  spinous 
species  of  Solanum  is  intended.  The  Arabic  term 
=  some  kind  of  Solanum,  either  the  Solanum  melon- 
gela,  variety  tsculentum.  {Egg-plant)  or  the  Solanum 
Sodomeum  {apple  of  Sodom) ;  but  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  these  are  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
denotes  any  thorny  plant  suitable  for  hedges. — 3. 
Heb.  hoaJi  or  choach  denotes  some  thorny  plant  (A. 


V.  "  thickets,"  1  Sam.  xiii.  6 :  "  thistle,"  2  K.  xiv.  9 
twice ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  18  twice ;  Job.  xxxi.  40 :  "  thorn," 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11;  Job  xli.  2  [xl.  26  Heb.l ;  Prov. 
xxvi.  9 ;  Cant.  ii.  2  ;  Hos.  ix.  6 :  "  brambles,"  Is.  xxxiv. 
13).  Celsius  believes  the  blackthorn  {Prunus  syl- 
veslris)  is  denoted ;  but  from  Job  xxxi.  40 — A.  V. 
"  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat " — it  is  probable 
that  some  thorny  weed  of  quick  growth  is  intended. 
Perhaps  the  term  is  used  in  n  wide  sense  to  signify 
any  thorny  plant. — 4.  Heb.  dardar  (A.  V.  "  thistle  ") 
is  mentioned  twice  with  Heb.  kola  (A.  V.  "  thorn  "), 
viz.  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  and  Hos.  x.  8.  The  Gr.  IriboloH 
(in  LXX.  for  dardar)  occurs  in  Mat.  vii.  16  (A.  V. 
"thistle")  and  Heb.  vi.  8  (A.  V.  "brier").  Prob- 
ably the  Tribulus  terrentris  {caltrop),  which,  however, 
is  not  a  spiny  or  thorny  plant,  but  has  spines  on  the 
fruit,  or  else  the  Ceniaurea  calcitrapa  {star-thistle), 
is  the  plant  more  particularly  intended  by  dardar, 
— 5.  Heb.  shdmir  (A.  V.  "  briers  ")  is  almost  always 
found  with  Heb.  shayilk  (Is.  v.  6,  vii.  23-25,  ix.  18 
[Heb.  17],  X.  17,  xxvii.  4),  once  with  Heb.  A-ote(xxxii. 
13):  it  is  variously  rendered  by  the  LXX.  -(Ada- 
mant.) According  to  Abu'lfadl,  cited  by  Celsius, 
"  the  Samur  of  the  Arabs  is  a  thorny  tree ;  it  is  a 
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species  of  Sidra  which  does  not  produce  fruit."  No 
thorny  plants  are  more  conspicuous  in  Palestine  and 
the  Bible  Lands  than  different  kinds  of  Rhamnacem 
{buckthorns),  such  as  Faliurus  aculeatus  (Christ's 
Thorn),  and  Zizyphus  Spina  Chrisii ;  this  latter 
plant  is  the  nebk  of  the  Arabs,  a  shrub  or  tree  which 
grows  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Heb. 
naiiisuts  ( A. V.  "  thorn  ")  of  Is.  vii.  1 9, 1  v.  1 3,  probably 
denotes  some  species  of  Zizuphus.  The  "  crown  of 
THORNS  "  which  was  put  in  derision  upon  our  Lord's 
head  just  before  His  crucifixion,  was  probably  com- 
posed of  the  pliant  thorny  twigs  of  the  nebk  {Zizy- 
phus Spina  Chrisii)  mentioned  above ;  being  com- 
mon everywhere,  they  could  readily  be  procured. 
Still,  as  Rosenmiiller  remarks,  "  there  being  so  many 
kinds  of  thorny  plants  in  Palestine,  all  conjectures 
must  remain  uncertain."  Although  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  fix  on  any  one  definite  Hebrew  word  as  the 
representative  of  any  one  kind  of  "  thistle,"  this 
plant  is  doubtless  sometimes  alluded  to,  as  thistles 
of  various  species  ( Carauim,  Vvicus)  are  numerous 
m  Palestine,  and  often  of  prodigious  size.  Hassel- 
quist  thinks  the  rest-harrow  {Ononis  spinosa),  a 
troublesome  thorny  plant,  which  often  covers  entire 
fields  and  plains  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  is  re- 


ferred to  in  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Thorns 
and  briers  grow  so  luxuriantly  in.some  parts  of  Pal- 
estine that  they  must  be  burned  off  always  before 
the  plough  can  operate  (Thn.  ii.  5,  28).  Thomson  (i. 
81)  says,  thorns  are  cut  up  only  for  burning  in  the 
lime-kiln  (comp.  Is.  xxxiii.  12);  but  are  set  on  fire 
where  they  grow,  if  they  are  merely  to  be  destroyed. 
Busn ;  Palestine,  Botany  ;  Paul. 

Thra'ci-a  [-shea]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  llxrake ;  fr.  Tiras, 
so  Boch.,  &c.),  usually  called  Thrace  [pronounced 
thrase  in  one  syllabic]  in  our  language.  A  Thracian 
horseman  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  Mc.  xii.  35, 
apparently  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Gorgias,  gov- 
ernor of  Idumea  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Thrace 
at  this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Mgean,  Propontis,  and  Euxine 
— all  the  region  of  European  Turkey,  now  compre- 
hended in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia.  In  the  early 
times  it  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  fierce  preda- 
tory tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief;  but,  at  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  had 
acquired  the  predominant  power  in  the  country. 
In  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
the  Thracians  found  a  demand  for  their  services  as 
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mercenaries   everywhere.     They  furnished  cavalry  [ 
chiefly,  the  rich  pastures  of  Roumdia  abounding  in 
horses.     In  Gen.  x.  2,  Tiras  has  by  some  been  sup- 
posed to  mean  Thrace. 

Thra-se'as  (fr.  Gr.),  father  of  Apollosius  1  (2  Mc. 
iil.  5). 

*  Thread.  Cord  ;  Ejibroiderkr  ;  Flax  ;  Lixkn  ; 
Yarx,  &c. 

*  Three.    Number. 

Three  TST'erns  (fr.  L.  Tres  Tabemce ;  probably 
named  from  three  inns  or  eating-houses  for  travel- 
lers), a  station  on  the  Appian  Road,  along  which 
St.  Paul  travelled  from  PriEOLi  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  The  distances  southward  from  Rome 
are  given  in  the  AiUouhie  Itinerary,  "  to  Aricia,  six- 
teen miles  ;  to  Three  Taverns,  seventeen  miles  ;  to 
Appii  FoRtJM,  ten  miles  ; "  hence  "  Three  Taverns  " 
must  have  been  near  the  modern  Cistema.  Just  at 
this  point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium  on  the  coast. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Three  Taverns  "  was  a  fre- 
quent meeting-place  of  travellers.  Here  St.  Paul 
met  a  group  of  Christians  who  had  come  from  Rome 
to  meet  him. 

Thresh'ing.    Agriculture. 

Thresh 'old  (Heb.  miphtdn,  saph)  =  a  door-sill ;  a 
piece  of  timber,  stone,  or  other  material  under  a 
door  or  entrance  (Judg.  xix.  2Y ;  1  Sam.  v.  4,  5, 
&c.).     Gate  ;  House  ;  Lintel  ;  Post  I. 

Thresh'elds,  the,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb. 
lisuppey  (construct  state  of  axuppim  ;  see  Asuppim). 
In  Neh.  xii.  25  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  thresholds  (mar- 
gin '  or  treasuries,  or  assemblies  ')  of  the  gates  " 
(Heb.  asuppey  hash-shS^drim) ;  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c., 
translate  the  store-chambers  of  Uie  gates.     Asuppim. 

Throne  (Heb.  cisse ;  Gr.  throuos).  The  Hebrew 
and  Greek  terms  =  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by 
a  person  in  authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam. 
i.  9,  A.  V.  "  seat "),  a  judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or  a  mili- 
tary chief  (Jer.  i.  15).  The  use  of  a  chair  in  a 
country  where  the  usual  postures  were  squatting 
and   reclining  (Furniture  ;  House  ;  Meals)  was  at 
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all  times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv. 
10;  Prov.  ix.  14).  "The  throne  of  the  kingdom" 
=  royal  dignity  (Deut.  xvii.  18 ;  1  K.  i.  46  ;  2  Chr. 
vii.  18,  &c.).  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal 
throne  was  its  elevation  :  Solomon's  throne  was  ap- 
proached by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  18); 
and  Jehovah's  throne  is  described  as  "  high  and 
lifted  up  "  (Is.  vi,  1).     The  materials  and  workman- 


ship were  costly :  Solomon's  was  of  "  ivory,"  "  over 
laid  with  gold,"  i.  e.  where  the  ivory  did  not  appear. 
It  was  furnished  with  arms  or  "  stays."  The  steps 
were  also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions.  As  to  the  form 
of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  1  K.  x.  19 
that  "  the  top  was  round  behind."  The  kino  sat  on 
his  throne  on  state  occasions,  arrayed  in  his  royal 
robes.  The  throne  was  the  symbol  of  supreme 
power  and  dignity  (Gen.  xli.  40).  Similarly,  "to  sit 
upon  the  throne,"  implied  the  exercise  of  regal 
power  (Deut.  xvii.  18;  1  K.  xvi.  11).  "Thrones" 
in  Col.  i.  16  =  (so  Rbn.  /V.  T.  Lex.)  potentates  or 
higher  powers  in  general,  earthly  or  celestial  (i.  e. 
Archangels ;  Angels). 
Thmn'mim.  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Thnn  der  (Heb.  r«'a»j  ;  Gr.  bronle)  and  lightning 
are  extremely  rare  during  the  summer  months  in 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.  From  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  September  it  is 
hardly  ever  heard.  Hence  it  was  selected  by  Samuel 
as  a  striking  expression  of  the  divine  displeasure 
toward  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xii.  17).  In  tlie  poetic 
language  of  the  Hebrews,  thunder  was  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  (Job  xxxvii.  2,  4,  5,  xl.  9  ;  Ps.  xviii.  13, 
xxix.  3-9;  Is.  xxs.  30,  31),  who  dwelt  behind  the 
thunder-cloud  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  7).  Thunder  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Divine  power  (xxix.  3,  &c.),  and  vengeance 
(1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  &c.).  Hail;  Pal- 
estine, Cfirnate ;  Plagues,  the  Ten,  7 ;  Rain  ; 
Whirlwind,  &c. 

Thy-a-ti'ra  (L.  fr.  Gr. ;  named  [so  Stephen  of 
Byzantium]  by  Seleucus  Xicator  on  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  [Gr.  thugater]),  a  city  on  the  Lycus,  found- 
ed by  Seleucus  Xicator,  king  of  Syria  ;  one  of  the 
many  Macedonian  colonies  established  in  A.«ia  Minor 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Alex- 
ander. It  lay  ti>  the  left  of  the  road  from  Pergamos 
to  Sardis,  on  the  southern  incline  of  the  watershed 
which  separates  the  valley  of  theCaicus  (Bakyrfchai) 
from  that  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  confines  of  Mtsia 
and  Ioxia,  sometimes  reckoned  in  one,  sometimes 
in  the  other.  In  earlier  times  it  had 
borne  the  names  of  Pelopia,  Semiramis, 
and  Euhippia.  At  the  Christian  era,  the 
Macedonian  element  so  preponderated 
as  to  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the 
population.  The  original  inhabitants 
had  probably  been  distributed  in  ham- 
lets round  about,  when  Thyatira  was 
founded.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  Attalic  dynasty  (Pergamos),  Thya- 
tira scarcely  appears  in  history;  and 
of  the  various  inscriptions  found  on 
the  site,  now  called  Ak  Hissar,'  not  one 
unequivocally  belongs  to  earlier  times 
than  those  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
prosperity  of  the  city  seemc  to  have  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  under  Vespasian 
(attout  A.  D.  70).  Dyeing  apparently 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  indus- 
trial activity  of  Thyatira,  as  of  that  of 
CoLOSSE  and  Laodicka  (Acts  xvi.  14; 
Colors;  Dress;  Lypia).  The  princi- 
pal deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyr- 
imnas,  and  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Mace- 
donian   colonists.      (Idolatry.)      A    priestess    of 


'  The  town  Is  flonrishtnp,  with  17.000  inh«biUr.t«.  The 
leeches  used  In  medicine  In  Bavtem  Europe  are  foond 
tiere.  The  scarlet  cloth  here  dyed  is  said  to  Yk-  unsur- 
passed for  its  brilliant  and  permanent  color  (Rev.  B. 
Cbristmas,  in  Fairbaim). 


THY 

Artemis  (Diana)  is  also  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions. Anotiier  superstition,  which  existed 
at  Thyatira,  seems  to  have  been  brought  thither 
bv  some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  disperseii 
tribes.     A  fane  stood  outside  the  walls,  dedicated  to 
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8ainba(ha—&  sibyl  sometimes  called  Chaldean,  some- 
times Jewish,  sometimes  Persian — in  the  midst  of 
an  enclosure  designated  "the  Chaldean's  court." 
Tnis  seems  to  illustrate  "  the  prophetess  "  ("  Jkzi- 
bel")  in   Kev.  ii.  20,  21,  which  Grotius  interprets 


Tayi'.iro.— ;Fr33i  S  nitVa  Sditter  Dictionary.) 


of  the  wife  of  the  bishop.  In  Thyatira  there  was  a 
great  amalgamation  of  races.  But  amalgamation 
of  different  races,  in  pagan  nations,  always  went  to- 
gether with  a  syncretism  of  different  religions,  every 
relation  of  life  having  its  religious  sanction.  If  the 
gibyl  Sarabatha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lending  her  aid 
to  this  proceeding,  and  not  discountenanced  by  the 
aathorities  of  the  Jewish-Chrintian  Church  at  Thya- 


Thyioe-wood  (TXuya  artieiilal»\ 


tira,  both  the  censure  and  its  qualification  become 
easy  of  explanation  (so  Mr.  Blakesley,  original  au- 
thor of  this  article). 

TJiy'lne-  [-in]  (fr.  Gr.,  named  from  the  pleasant 
odor  given  out  by  the  wood  as  burnt  in  ancient  sac- 
rifices) wood  (Rev.  xviii.  12  only,  margin  "sweet" 
wood)  is  probably  the  wood  of  the  Thutfa  artieulaia, 
Desfont.,  the  CallUrk  qttadrivalvin  of  present  bot- 
anists, a  tree  of  the  cypress  tribe,  much  prized  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  wood  for  tables  and  various  ornamental 
purposes.  By  the  Romans  the  tree  was  called  ritrug. 
the  wood  citrum  or  citron-wood.  It  is  a  native  of 
Barbary,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five feet.  The  roof  of  the  mosque  at  Cordova  is 
of  thyine-wood.  Lady  Calcott  says  the  wood  is 
dark  nut-brown,  close-grained,  and  very  fragrant. 
The  resin  known  by  the  name  of  Sandarach  is  the 
produce  of  this  tree. 

Ti-be'ri-as  (Gr.  and  L.,  see  below),  a  city  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Gesxesarft, 
Sea  of)  ;  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Jn.  vi.  1,  23, 
xxi.  1),  and  then  by  Josephus,  who  states  that  it  waa 
built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (so  Prof.  Hackett, 
original  author  of  this  article).  It  was  probably  a 
new  town,  and  not  a  restored  or  enlarged  one 
merely;  for  "Rakkath"  (Josh,  xix.  35),  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same  position,  lay  in 
Naphtali,  whereas  Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  in 
Zebulun  (Mat.  iv.  13).  (Compare  Cnix.\ERETn  and 
Hahmath.)  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from 
its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who 
changed  the  seat  of  power  back  again  to  Sepphoris, 
where  it  had  been  before  the  founding  of  the  new 
city.  Many  of  the  inhabitant.^  were  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  foreign  customs   prevailed  there  to 
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such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence  to  the  stricter 
Jews.     (Heropians.)     Herod  Antipas  built  there  a 
palace,  race-course,  &c.     The  modern  Tubariyeh  oc- 
cupies unquestionably  the  original  site,  but  with  | 
narrower  limits  than  those  of  the  original  city.    On  j 
the  shore,  about  a  mile  S.  of  Tubarii/eh,  are  the  eel-  j 
ebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Roman  naturalists  ; 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  known  curiosities  of 
the  world.     The  space  between  these  baths  and  the 
town  abounds  with  traces  of  ruins,   such  as  the  j 
foundations   of  walls,  heaps  of  stone,  blocks  of  i 
granite,  and  the  like.     Tiberias  stood  anciently  as  I 
now,  on  the  western  shore,  about  two-thirds  of  the  j 
way  between  the  northern  and  southern  end  of  the  j 
Sea  of  Galilee.     There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land  ' 
between  the  water  and  tlie  steep  hills  (which  else-  j 
where  in  that  quarter  come  down  so  boldly  to  the  I 
edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles  long  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  broad,  somewhat  undulating,  but  ap-  ' 


proximating  to  the  character  of  a  plain.  Tubariyeh, 
the  modem  town,  occupies  the  northern  end  of  this 
parallelogram,  and  the  Warm  Baths  the  southeni 
extremity ;  so  that  the  more  extended  city  of  the 
Roman  age  must  have  covered  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  peculiar  ground  whose  limits  are  thus  clearly 
defined.  The  inhabitants,  as  of  old,  draw  their  sub- 
sistence in  part  from  the  neighboring  lake.  (Fisn. ) 
The  place  is  four  and  a  half  hours  from  Nazareth,  one 
hour  from  Mejdel  (MagdalaV),  and  thirteen  hour?, 
by  the  shortest  route,  from  Bdnida  or  Cesarea  Phi- 
LiPPi.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no 
information,  that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much 
of  His  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberia.< 
(compare  Lk.  xxiii.  8).  Tiberias  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans. 
The  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, after  a  temporar}'  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and  Sep- 
piioris,  became  fixed  there  about  the  middle  of  the 


View  of  the  Town  and  l.>ke  of  Tiberias  from  tb*  S.  W.— (Fbn.'i 


second  century.  Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing flourished  there  through  a  succession  of  several 
centuries.  (EorcATio.N.)  The  Mishna  was  compiled 
at  this  place  by  the  great  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
(a.  d.  190).  (Old  Testament  A,  §  1 ;  Pharisees.) 
The  place  passed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power 
of  the  Christians ;  and  during  the  Crusades  was  lost 
and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different  combatants. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  possessed  successively 
by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks ;  and  contains  now, 
under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population  of  Mo- 
hammedans, Jews,  and  Christian.s,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  two  to  four  thousand.  The  Jews  are 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  occupy  a  quaiv 
ter  in  the  middle  of  the  town  near  the  lake.  Tibe- 
rias suffered  terribly  in  the  earthqcake  of  1837. 

Tl-Wri-ts  (see  above),  tlie  Sf»  of  =  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Jn.  vi.  1,  xxi.  1).  Ge.nnesaret,  Sea  of; 
Tiberias. 

Tl-lke'li-as  (L. ;  named  from  the  River  Tiber,  near 
which  he  was  born  *  Schl.),  in  full,  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Xero;  the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor 
of  ArorsTiR,  reigned  a.  n.  14-37.  He  was  the  son 
of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and  hence  a 
stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  No- 
rember  16th,  B.  c.  42 ;  distinguished  himself  as  a 
commander  in  various  wars,  evinced  talents  of  a 


high  order  as  an  orator,  and  an  adniinislrator  of 
civil  affairs,  and  even  gained  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  character. 
Yet,  on  being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  lived 
a  life  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and  self-indulgence ;  he 


feilTcr  Coin  of  Ttbaini  Caaar.— \Fku. , 

gave  up  the  affairs  of  state  to  the  vilest  favorite.", 
and  wallowe<l  in  the  very  kennel  of  all  that  is  low 
and  debasing  (so  Prof  Hackett).  He  was  despotic 
in  his  government,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  dis- 
position. He  died  at  seventy-eight,  afterv  a  reign 
of  twenty- three  vears. 

Tlk'lia'th  (Heb.  dauffhUr,  Ges.\  a  city  of  Hadad- 
ezer,  king  of  Zobah  (i  Chr.  xviii.  8) ;  =  Betah. 

Ttk'll  (Heb.  building  of  Jehovah,  Ges).  After 
ZiMRi  burnt  himself  in*  his  palace,  there  was  a  di- 
vision in  the  northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people 
following  Tibni,  the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  follow- 
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teg  Omri  (I  K.  xvi.  21,  22).  Omriwas  the  choice 
of  the  army.  The  struggle  between  the  contending 
factions  lasted  four  years  (compare  ver.  15,  23), 
when  "  Tibni  died,"  i.  e.  probably,  was  slain.  Israel, 
Kingdom  of. 

n'dal  (lleb.  fear,  veneration,  Ges.),  a  "  king  of 
nations"  under  Chedorlaohkr  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9  only). 
Prof.  Rawlinson  regards  his  name  as  probably 
Thurgal  (the  LXX.  has  Thargal),  which  he  inter- 
prets, from  the  early  Hamitic  dialect  of  the  lower 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  country,  as  =  </w  great  chief. 
The  title  "  icing  of  nations  "  he  understands  as  = 
a  chief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 

Tlg'latll-pl-le'ser  (Heb.  fr.  Assyrian  =  lord  of  the 
Tigris,  Ges. ;  adoration  be  lo  the  sun  of  the  Zodiac, 
L  e.  to  Nin  or  Uercules,  Oppert ;  see  below).     In  1 
Chr.  V.  26,  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this 
king  is  written  "  Tilgath-pilneser ; "    but    in    this 
form  there  is  a  double  corruption  (so  Prof.  Rawlin- 
son, original  author  of  this  article).      The  native 
word  reads  as  TiguUi-pal-tsira,  for  which  the  Tiglath- 
pil-eser  of  2  Kings  is  a  fair  equivalent.     Tiglath- 
pileser,  the  second  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  come  into  contact  with  the  Israel- 
ites, attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  prob- 
ably because  Pekali  withheld  his  tribute,  and,  having 
entered  his  territories,  "  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and 
Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali, 
and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria  "  (2  K.  xv.  29).  I 
After  his  first  expedition,  a  close  league  was  formed  j 
between  Rezix,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  having 
for  its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Judah.     At 
first  great  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his 
confederate  (xv.   37;  2  Chr.   xxviii.  6-8);  but,  on  j 
their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz  | 
applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tiglath-pileser, 
consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  tliese  regions.     He  first  marched, 
naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took  (2  K.  I 
xvL  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin.  ] 
After  this,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  chastise  Pekah, 
whose  country  he  entered  on  the  N.  E.,  where  it  , 
bordered  on  "  Syria  of  Damascus."     Here  he  over-  ! 
ran  the  whole  district  E.  of  Jordan,  carrying  into  I 
captivity  "  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-  j 
tribe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  v.  26 ;  compare  Is.  ix.  ' 
1 ;  Israel,  Kingdom  of).     Thus  the  result  of  this  I 
expedition  was  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  of  an  important  portion  of  Samaria,  i 
into  the  Assyri  m  empire ;  and  it  also  made  the  king 
of  Judah  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.     Be-  j 
fore  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-pileser  had  | 
an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  10). 
This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-pileser. 
He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  ;  to  hav.<»  been  con- 
temporary with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and  there- 
fore to  have  ruled  Assyria  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  century  before  our  era.     From  his  own 
inscriptions  we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  Ifant 
seventeen  years ;  that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and 
Samaria,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  the  independent  tribes  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  ; 
thus,  like  the  other  great  Assyrian  monarchs,  war- 
ring along  the  Avhole  frontier  of  the  empire ;  and 
finally,  that  he  was    (probably)  not  a  legitimate 
prince,  but  a  usurper  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty. 
From  Berosus,  Herodotus,  and  the  monumental  in- 
dications, Rawlinson  concludes  that  the  founder  of 
the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first  monarch 
of  the  New  Kingdom,   was  the  Tiglath-pileser  of 


Scriptare,  and  that  he  reagncd  from  b.  c.  747  to  b.  c. 
730,  and  possibly  till  «.  c.  726.  TigUth-piieser'a 
wars  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire  only  on  the 
western  frontier,  in  Syria,  &c.,  as  mentioned  above. 
No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to  this 
king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
show  that  he  must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence 
at  Calah  {NimrucU),  where  they  were  found. 

Tl'gris  (Gr.  fr.  Median  =  arrow,  so  named  from 
its  swiftness,  Str.,  Pliny,  Ges.,  Wr.),  in  the  LXX.  = 
Hiddekel;  occurs  also  in  Tob.  vi.  1,  and  in  Jd. 
i.  6,  and  Ecclus.  xxiv.  25.  The  Tigris,  like  the 
Euphrates,  rises  from  two  principal  sources,  the 
western  and  most  distant  one  being  in  latitude  38° 
10',  longitude  39"  20'  nearly,  a  little  S.  of  the  high 
mountain-lake  called  Goljik  or  Oolenjik,  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  channel  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  some- 
what N.  of  E.  for  the  first  twenty-five  miles,  tiien  S. 
to  Diarbekr,  then  E.  past  Ostaan  Kieid  to  Til, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  with 
certain  slight  variations,  to  its  final  junction,  with 
the  Euphrates.  At  Osinan  Ki-eui  it  receives  from 
the  N.  the  Second  or  Eastern  Tigris ;  and  near  Til  a 
large  stream  from  the  N.  E.  From  7V/  the  Tigris 
runs  southward  for  twenty  miles  through  a  long, 
narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
emerges  upon  the  comparatively  low,  but  still  hilly 
country  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jczirdi.  At  Samara 
(between  latitude  34'  and  35"),  the  hills  end  and  the 
river  enters  on  the  great  alluvium.  The  length  of 
the  whole  stream,  exclusive  of  meanders,  is  reck- 
oned at  1146  miles.  It  can  be  descended  on  rafts 
during  the  flood  season  from  Diarbekr  ;  and  it  has 
been  navigated  by  steamers  of  small  draught  nearly 
up  to  Mostd.  Below  Samara  there  are  no  obstruc- 
tions ;  the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mud, 
and  an  average  width  of  200  yards ;  the  stream 
moderate ;  and  the  course  very  meandering.  Be- 
sides the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris,  the  river 
receives,  along  its  middle  and  lower  course,  five  im- 
portant tributaries,  the  river  of  Zakko  or  Eastern 
Khabour,  the  Great  Zab  {Zab  Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab 
{Zab  Asfal),  the  Adhem,  and  the  Dii/aleh  or  ancient 
Gyndes.  All  these  rivers  flow  from  the  high  range 
of  Zagros.  The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a 
flood  season.  Early  in  March,  in  consequence  of 
the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of 
Niphates,  the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its  breadth  grad- 
ually increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  260 
yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and  turbid.  The  rise 
continues  through  March  and  April,  reaching  its 
full  height  generally  in  the  first  or  second  week  of 
May.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  Tigris  begins 
to  fall,  and  by  midsummer  it  has  reached  its  natural 
level.  In  October  and  November  there  is  another 
rise  and  fall  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains, 
but  insignificant  compared  with  the  spring  flood. 
The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  purposes 
of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates ;  but  in  ancient  times 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  line 
of  trade.  (Commerce;  Solomon;  Tadmor.)  The 
Tigris  appears  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Hid- 
dekel, among  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14),  as 
"  running  eastward  to  Assyria."  But  after  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  it,  if  we  accept  one  doubtful  allu- 
sion in  Nah.  ii.  6,  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  be- 
comes well  known  to  the  prophet  Daniel.  With 
him  it  is  "  the  Great  River  "  (Dan.  x.-xiL).  The  Ti- 
gris, in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran  through  Ar- 
menia and  AssTRiA.  Lower  down,  from  about  the 
point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain,  it  sep- 
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arated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  (Babel;  Coaldea.) 
In  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  PartJiians 
we  find  it  constituting,  for  a  short  time  (from  a.  d. 
114  to  A.  D.  117)  the  boundary-line  between  these 
two  empires.  Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any 
political  importance. 

Tik'rah  (Heb.  a  cord,  expectation,  Ges.).  It  Father 
of  Shallcm  2,  the  husband  of  the  prophetess  Hcl- 
DAH  (2  K.  xxii.  14) ;  =  Tikvath.— 8.  Father  of 
Jahaziah  (Ezr.  x.  16). 

Ilk'Tath  (fr.  Heb.  Tokehath  [=  obedience,  Ges.], 
or  Tokhaih  [=  assemb/i/,  Ges.])  =  Tikvah  1  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22). 

Tllf.  For  general  information  on  the  subject  see 
the  articles  Brick,  Pottery,  Seal.  Mr.  Pliillott 
suggests  the  two  following  explanations  of  Lk.  v. 
19,  A.  V.  "  through  the  tiling."  (1.)  Terrace-roofs, 
if  constructed  improperly,  or  at  the  wrong  season 
of  the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  and  to  become  so  sat- 
urated with  rain  as  to  be  easily  penetrable.  May 
not  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  our  Lord  per- 
formed His  miracle  have  been  in  this  condition? 
2.  Or  did  not  St  Luke,  a  native,  probably  of  Greek 
Antioch,  use  the  expression  "  tiles  "  as  the  form  of 
roof  most  familiar  to  himself  and  to  his  Greek 
readers  without  reference  to  the  particular  material 
of  the  roof  in  question  ?  See,  however,  Bed  and 
HorsK 

Tirgath-pll-nc'ser  (Heb.)  =  Tiglath-pileser  (1 
Chr.  V.  6,  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 

H'lon  (Heb.  gift,  Sim.),  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
Shimon,  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah(l  Chr.  iv.  20). 

TiHiiie'lis  (L.  fr.  Gr.)  =  Timeus. 

Timbrel,  Tab'ret.  By  these  words  the  A.  V. 
translates  the  Heb.  toph  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ;  Ex.  xv.  20 
twice,  &c.)  and  topheth  (Job  xvii.  6  only),  derived 
from  an  imitative  root  found  in  many  languages ;  = 
Ar.  and  Pers.  duff,  and  Span,  adufe,  a  tambourine. 
In  Old  English  tabor  =  a  drum.  (Taberixg.)  7a- 
bouret  and  labonne  are  diminutives  of  tabor,  and 
denote  the  instrument  now  known  as  the  tambourine. 
Tabret  is  a  contraction  of  tabouret.    Timbrel  is  also 


Tarm."  timbrel  "  or  "  tsbrtt ''  of  A.  V.— (Ijine'i  Ifodern  Bjypliaiu.) 

a  diminutive  of  towAoMr  (Fr.)  or  tomftor  (Spanish)  for 
tabor.  The  Heb.  toph  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument 
described  by  travellers  as  the  duff  or  diff  of  the 
Arabs.  It  was  used  in  very  early  times  by  the 
Syrians  of  Padan-:iram  at  their  merry-makings  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27).  It  was  played  principally  by  women  (Ex. 
XV.  20;  Judg.  xi.  34;"l  Sam.  xviii.  6;"Ps.  Ixviii.  25 
[Heb.  26]),  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song  and 
dance  (compare  Jd.  iii.  7),  and  appears  to  have 
been  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  (Jcr.  xxxi.  4). 
The  diff  of  the  Arabs  (so  Russell,  Aleppo)  is  "a 
hoop  (sometimes  with  pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to 
make  a  jingling)  over  which  a  piece  of  parchment 
is  distended.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is  the 
true  li/m/janHm  (L.  =  drum,  timbrel)  of  the  ancients, 
as  appears  from  its  figtire  in  several  relievos,  rep- 
resenting the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  rites  of  Cybele." 


In  Barbary  it  is  called  tar.     Mcsic;  Mcsical  In- 

STRIMEKTS. 

*  Tine.  AcRiccLTrRE  ;  Astroxomv  ;  Chronol- 
ogy ;  Creation  ;  Day,  &c. 

*  Tl-Bie'«8  (L.  TitiKPiiK,  fr.  Gr.  =  highli/  prized ; 
but  probably  from  Heb.  =.  uncUan,  polluted),  father 
of  the  blind  man  Bartimeus  (Mk.  x.  46). 

HB'na  (Heb.  Timnd'  =  one  withhdd,  inaccessible, 
Ges.).  1.  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau; 
mother  of  Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12):  probably  = 
Timna,  sister  of  Lotan  (ver.  22  and  1  Chr.  i.  39).— 
i,  A  son  of  Eliphaz  (1  Chr.  i.  36);  a  duke  or  phv- 
larch  of  Edom  in  the  last  list  (A.  V.  "  Timnabj" 
Gen.  xxxvi.  40;  1  Chr  i.  51).  Timnah  was  prob- 
ably the  name  of  a  place  or  district  (comp.  Aholi- 
bamah). 

•Timnah  (fr.  Heb.  Timna)  =  Timna  2  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40;  1  Chr.  i.  51). 

Tin'niihlUeh.  portio7ia8xiffn(d,  Ges.).  1.  A  place 
on  the  X.  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10);  prob- 
ably =  Thimnathaii,  and  Ti.mnath  2,  and  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  Thamnatha.  The  modem  representative  is 
probably  Tibmh,  a  deserted  village  about  two  miles 
W.  oi  Ain  vy(fm«(Beth-shemesh),  and  about  fifteen 
W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  broken  undulating  country 
by  which  the  central  mountains  of  this  part  of  Pal- 
estine descend  to  the  maritime  plain.  "  Timnah 
with  the  villages  thereof"  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Clir.  xxviii.  18).— 2.  A 
town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  ;  named  with 
Maox,  Zipn,  Carmel  2,  &c.,  and  probably  S.  of 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  57). 

Hm'nath  (fr.  Heb.  =  Timnah).  1.  The  scene  of  the 
adventure  of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar 
1  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12-14).  There  is  nothing  here  lo 
indicate  its  position.  It  may  be  =  Timnah  1  or  2 ; 
or  with  the  place  (No.  2  below)  so  familiar  in  the 
story  of  Sitmson's  conflicts. — i,  Heb.  Tim7iath6h  = 
Timnah,  Ges.).  The  residence  of  Samson's  wife 
(Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  6) ;  probably  =  Timnah  1. 

Tim'nath-lie'rcs(Heb.  portion  of  the  sun,  Ges.),  the 
city  and  burial-place  of  Joshua  (Judg.  iL  9) ;  =  TiM- 
nath-serah. 

nm'natli-se'rxli  (Heb.  portion  of  abundance,  Get.\ 
the  city  which  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the 
partition  of  the  country  (Josh.  xix.  50),  and  in  "the 
border  "  of  which  he  was  buried  (xxiv.  30).  It  is 
specified  as  "  in  Mount  Ephraim  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill  of  Gaash."  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the  name  is  Tim- 
nath-heres.  Jewish  writers  identify  the  i)lace  with 
Kefar  cheres,  said  by  Rabbi  Jacob,  hap-Piirchi,  and 
other  Jewish  travellers,  to  be  about  five  miles  S.  of 
Shechem  (Ndbulus).  No  place  with  that  name  ap- 
pears on  the  maps.  Another  and  more  promising 
identification  (so  Mr.  Grove,  with  Robinson,  Kitto, 
&c.),  suggested  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  is  with  Tibnch, 
about  six  miles  N.  W.  from  Jifna  (Gophna).  Here 
he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town, 
covering  a  gentle  hill.  Opposite  the  town  was  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  the  N.  side  of  whicli  are  several 
excavated  sepulchres  {B.  S.  for  1843, 483-0).  Tham- 
natha. 

Tim'nite  (fr.  Heb.  =  one  from  Timnah,  Ges.),  the, 
n  designation  of  Samson's  father-in-law  (Judg.  xv. 
6).     Timnath  2. 

Ti'mOB  (Gr.  hmorable,  Cnidcn),  one  of  the  seven, 
commonly  called  "deacons"  (Acts  vi.  1-6);  prol»- 
ably  a  Hellenist.  (Deacon.)  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him  with  certainty  ;  though  a  iradition 
makes  him  one  of  the  "  seventy-two  "  disciples,  and 
afterward  bishop  of  Bostra  ("Bozrah  2?),  and  a 
martyr  there  by  fire. 
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Ti*!ni>'the-ns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  honoring  Ood,  L.  &  S.). 
I.  A  "captain  of  the  Ammonites"  deleated  on  sev- 
eral occasions  bv  Judas  Maccabeus,  b.  c.  164  (1  Mc. 
V.  6,  11,  34-44  ;"  2  Mk.  xii.  2-25).  He  was  probably 
a  Greek  adventurer.— 2.  A  leader  who  took  part  in 
the  invasion  of  Nicanor  b.  c.  166  (2  Mc.  viii.  30,  ix. 
3),  and  being  afterward  driven  to  a  stronghold, 
Gazara  (=  Gezeh),  which  was  stormed  by  Juda«, 
was  there  taken  and  slain  (x.  24-37).  It  has  been 
supposed  tiiat  the  events  recorded  in  this  latter  nar- 
rative are  identicd  with  those  in  1  Mc.  v.  6-8.  But 
the  uanij  Timolhcus  was  very  common,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tiinotheus  the  Ammonite  leader  was  not 
slain  at  Jazer  (1  Mc.  v.  34). — %,  The  Latinized 
Greek  name  of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  1,  xvii.  14,  &c.). 

Tini'o-thy  (fr.  Gr.  =  Timothkus).  The  disciple  thus 
named  (=  Timotiieus  3)  was  the  son  of  one  of  those 
mixed  marriages  which,  though  condemned  by  strict- 
er Jewish  opinion,  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the 
later  periods  of  Je»vish  history.  (Marriage,  II.  i.) 
The  fat'ier's  name  is  unknown  :  he  was  a  "  Greek," 
i.  e.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3).  The  ab- 
sence of  any  personal  allusion  to  the  father  in  the 
Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  inference  that  he  must 
have  died  or  disappeared  during  his  son's  infiiiicy 
(so  Prof.  Plumptre,  original  author  of  this  article). 
The  care  of  the  boy  thus  developed  upon  his  mother 
Eunice  and  her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  Under 
their  training  his  emucatio.v  was  emphatically  Jew- 
ish. "  From  a  child  "  he  learne  1  (probably  in  the 
LXX.  version)  to  "  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  " 
duly.  A  constitution  f.ir  from  robust  (1  Tim.  v. 
23),  a  morbid  shrinking  from  opposition  and  re- 
sponsibility (iv.  12-16,  V.  20,  21,  vi.  11-14;  2  Tim. 
ii.  1-7),  a  sensitiveness  even  to  tears  (i.  4),  a  ten- 
dency to  an  ascetic  rigor  which  he  had  not  strength 
to  bear  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  united,  as  it  often  is,  with  a 
temperament  exposed  to  some  risk  fro.n  "youthful 
lusts  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  softer  emotions  (1  Tim.  v. 
2) — these  we  may  well  think  of  as  characterizing  the 
youth  as  afterward  the  man.  The  language  of  Acts 
xvi.  1,  2,  and  xx.  4,  leaves  ii  uncertain  whether  Lys- 
TRA  or  Dkrbe  were  the  residence  of  the  devout  fa  n- 
ily.  The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycaoxia 
(Acts  xiv.  6)  brought  the  message  of  glad-tidings  to 
Timotheus  and  his  mother,  and  they  received  it  with 
"unfeigned  faith "(2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lystra,  as 
seems  probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  1 1,  he  may  have 
witnessed  the  half-completed  sacrifice,  the  half-fin- 
ished martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The  preaching 
of  the  apostle  on  his  return  from  his  short  circuit 
prepared  him  for  a  life  of  suffering  (Acts  xiv.  22). 
From  that  time  his  life  and  education  must  have 
been  umier  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  body 
of  elders  (23).  During  the  interval  of  seven  years 
between  the  apostle's  first  and  second  journeys,  the 
boy  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  zeal,  probably  his 
asceticism,  became  known  both  at  Lystra  and  Ico- 
nium.  Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  char- 
acter, an  1  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance,  pointed 
to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others  had  pointed 
before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  2),  as  spe- 
cially fit  for  the  missionary  work  in  which  the  apos- 
tle was  engaged  Personal  feeling  led  St.  Paul  to 
the  same  conclusion  (xvi.  3),  and  he  was  solemnly 
set  apart  to  do  the  work  and  possibly  to  bear  the 
title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv. 
5).  A  great  obstacle,  however,  presented  itself. 
Timotheus,  though  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age 
of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision.  His 
condition  was  that   of  a   negligent,  almost  of  an 


apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews  might  tolerate  a  hea- 
then, as  sucli,  in  the  synagogue  or  the  church,  but  an 
uncircumcised  Israelite  would  be  to  them  a  horror 
and  a  portent.  With  a  special  view  to  their  feelings, 
making  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  apostle,  who 
had  refused  to  permit  the  circumcision  of  Titus, 
"took  and  circumcised"  Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3); 
and  then,  as  conscious  of  no  inconsistency,  went  on 
his  way  distributing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Jerusalem,  the  great  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentiles  (4).  Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one  of  hin 
most  constant  companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and 
probably  Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (12),  and 
there  already  the  young  evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  zeal  (Phil.  ii.  22). 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's 
work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possilde  that  he  re- 
mained some  time  at  Philippi.  He  appears,  however, 
at  Berea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul  and  Silas  are 
obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going  on  afterward 
to  join  Paul  at  Athens  (1  Th.  iii.  2).  From  Athens 
he  is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica,  as  having  special 
gifts  for  comforting  and  teaching.  He  returns  from 
Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his 
name  appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening 
words  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to 
the  TiiESSALOXiAXS  (1  Th.  i.  1 ;  2  Th.  i.  1).  Here 
also  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  evangelist  (2  Cor. 
i.  19).  Of  the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have 
no  record.  When  we  next,  meet  with  him  it  is  as 
being  sent  on  in  advance  when  the  apostle  was  con- 
templating the  long  journey  which  was  to  include 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix. 
22;  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10).  Probably  he  re- 
turned by  the  same  route  and  met  St.  Paul  according 
to  a  previous  arrangement  (xvi.  11),  and  was  thus 
with  him  when  the  second  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  lie  returns  with  the 
apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greet- 
ing to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known  personally 
at  Corinth,  and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to 
Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  company 
of  friends  who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi,  and  then 
sail  by  themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  dif- 
ferent ship  (Acts  XX.  3-6).  The  language  of  St. 
Paul's  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (17-35)  ren- 
ders it  unlikely  that  he  was  then  left  there  with 
authority.  The  absence  of  his  name  from  Acts  xxvii. 
in  like  manner  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did 
not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage  to  Italy.  He  must 
have  joined  the  apostle,  however,  apparently  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him  when 
the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colossian.s, 
and  to  Philemon  were  written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19;  Col. 
i.  1 ;  Phn.  1).  All  the  indications  of  this  period  point 
to  incessant  missionary  activity  (Phil.  ii.  19-23;  2 
Tim.  iv.  21  ;  Heb.  xiii.  23).  Assuming  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  later  date  of  the  two  epistles  addres^^ed 
to  him  (Timothy,  Epistles  to),  we  are  able  to  put  to- 
gether a  few  notice-J  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows 
from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  St.  Paul,  after  the  re- 
lease of  the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited 
the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  apostle  then  continued 
his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple  remained, 
half-reluctantly,  even  weei>ing  at  the  separation  (2 
Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  possible,  the  out- 
growth of  heresy  and  licentiousness  which  had  sprung 
up  there.  The  position  in  which  ho  found  himself 
might  well  make  him  anxious  (1  Tim.  iii.  14,  15,  iv. 
12,  v.  1  ff.,  &c.).  There  was  the  risk  of  being  en- 
tangled in  the  disputes,  prejudices,  covetousness, 
sensuality  of  a  great  city.     Leaders  of  rival  sects 
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were  there  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  iv.  14,  15).  The  name  of 
his  beloved  teaclier  was  no  longer  honored  as  it  had 
been  (i.  16).  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  apostle, 
knowing  these  trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and 
fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfastness  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iii. 
16,  iv.  14,  V.  21,  vi.  11).  In  the  second  epistle  to 
him  this  deep  personal  feeling  utters  itself  yet  more 
fully.  The  last  recorded  words  of  the  apostle  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  earnestly, 
that  he  might  see  him  once  again  (2  Tim.  iv.  9,  13, 
21).  We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached 
him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher 
were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen  in 
Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by  the  death 
of  Nero.  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  uncer- 
tain. He  continues,  according  to  the  old  traditions, 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesas,  and  dies  a  martyr's 
death,  under  Domitian  or  Nerva.  A  somewhat 
startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening  period  of  his 
life  has  found  favor  with  Calmet  and  others.  If  he 
continued,  according  to  the  received  tradition,  to  be 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  other,  must  have 
been  the  "  angel "  of  that  church  to  whom  the  mes- 
sage of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addre.«sed.  (AxGELS.)  The 
conjecture  has  been  passed  over  unnoticed  by  most 
of  the  recent  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Iln'o-thy  (see  above),  E-pis'tles  t*.  l'  Auihor- 
fMp.  The  question  whether  these  Epistles  were  writ- 
ten by  St.  Pacl  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the 
last  half-century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirma- 
tive one  was  thought  possible  (so  Prof.  Plumptre, 
original  author  of  this  article).  They  are  reckoned 
among  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon 
and  the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  places  them 
among  the  acknowlcdped  books  (Canon,  p.  146)  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  while  recording  the  doubts  which  af- 
fected the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
dispuied  books,  knows  of  none  which  affect  these. 
They  are  cited  as  authoritative  by  Tertullian,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  and  Irenfeus.  There  were  indeed 
some  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  agreement. 
The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  were  all  rejected  by 
Marcion,  Basilides,  and  other  Gnostic  teachers. 
Tatian,  while  strongly  maintaining  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  denied  that  of  the  other  two. 
In  these  instances  we  can  discern  a  dogmatic  reason 
for  the  rejection.  The  sects  which  these  leaders 
represented  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.  from  the 
Canon  because  the  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  be- 
longed to  an  apocryphal  history,  and  from  such  a 
history  St.  Paul  never  would  have  quoted.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  subjected  to  a 
more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism  of  Germany. 
The  first  dcubts  were  uttered  by  J.  C.  Schmidt 
Schleiermachcr,  assuming  the  genuineness  of  2  Tim. 
and  Titus,  undertook,  on  that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the 
spuriousncss  of  1  Tim.  Eichhorn  and  De  Wette 
denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all  three.  Schott 
supposed  that  Luke  was  the  writer.  Baur  assigns 
them  to  no  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in  a.  d.  j 
167.  (John,  Gospel  of.)  The  chief  elements  of  j 
the  alleged  evidence  of  spuriousncss  of  the  three  i 
Pastoral  Epistles  maybe  arranged  as  follows: — 1.  | 
Laugnape.  It  is  urged  that  the  style  is  different  ! 
from  that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistles — 
that  there  is  less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order  j 
and  plan,  subjects  brought  up,  one  after  the  other,  j 


abruptly — that  not  less  than  fifty  words,  most  of 
them  striking  and  characteristic,  and  some  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Gnostic  terminology  of  the  second 
century,  are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are  not 
found  in  St.  Paul's  writings. — On  the  other  side  it 
may  be  said  (a.)  that  there  is  no  test  so  uncertain 
as  that  of  language  and  style  thus  applied.  The 
style  of  one  man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and 
enduring  long.  That  of  another  changes,  more  or 
less,  from  year  to  year.  In  proportion  as  the  man 
is  a  solitary  thinker,  or  a  strong  assertor  ot  his  own 
will,  will  he  tend  to  the  former  state.  In  proportion 
to  his  power  of  receiving  impressions  from  without, 
of  sympathizing  with  others,  will  be  his  tendency 
to  the  latter.  (6.)  If  this  is  true  generally,  it  is  so 
yet  more  emphatically  w  hen  the  circumstances  of 
authorship  are  different.  The  langunpe  of  a  bishop's 
charge  is  not  that  of  his  letters  to  his  private  friends. 
(<•.)  Other  letters,  again,  were  dictated  to  an  amanu- 
ensis. These  have  every  appearance  of  having  been 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  this  tan  hardly  have 
been  without  its  influence  on  their  style,  (rf.)  To 
whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spurious  Epistles  would 
be  likely  to  form  his  style  after  the  pattern  of  the 
recognized  ones,  to  that  extent  the  diversity  which 
has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  above  stated,  not  against  but  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  Epistles.  («>.)  There  is  a  large  com- 
mon element,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared 
by  these  Epistles  and  the  others  (e.  g.  the  grounds 
of  faith,  the  law  of  life,  the  tendency  to  digress,  the 
personal  affection,  the  free  reference  to  his  own  suf- 
ferings for  the  truth),  the  coincidences  being  pre- 
cisely those,  in  most  instances,  v  hich  a  forger  would 
have  been  unlikely  to  think  of — 2.  It  has  been 
urged  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
that  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  records  of  St. 
Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a  threefold 
answer,  (a.)  The  difficulty  has  been  enormously 
exaggerated.  (Paul.)  (6.)  The  mere  fact  that  we 
cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of  three  letters  in  the 
life  of  one  of  whose  ceaseless  labors  and  journey- 
ings  we  have,  after  all,  but  fragmentary  records, 
ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling-block.  (<•.)  A  man 
composing  counterfeit  Epistles  would  have  been 
likely  to  make  them  square  with  the  acknowledged 
records  of  the  life. — 3.  The  three  Epistles  present, 
it  is  said,  a  more  developed  state  of  Church  orgarii- 
zation  and  doctrine  than  that  belonging  to  the  life- 
time of  St.  Paul ;  particularly  (a.)  the  rule  that  the 
bishop  is  to  be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife  "  ( 1  Tim. 
iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  6)  indicates  the  strong  opposition  to 
second  marriages  which  characterized  the  second 
centur}'.  (6.)  The  "  younger  widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v. 
1 1  cannot  be  literally  widows.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  word  "  widows  "  (Gr.  cherai)  is  used,  as  it 
was  in  the  second  century,  in  a  wider  sense,  as  de- 
noting a  consecrated  life,  {c.)  The  rules  affecting 
the  relation  of  the  bishops  and  elders  indicate  a 
hierarchic  development  characteristic  of  the  Petrine 
element,  which  became  dominant  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  post-apostolic  period,  (rf.)  The  term 
"heretic"  (Tit.  iii.  10)  is  used  in  its  later  sense. 
{e.)  The  upward  progress  from  the  office  of  deacon 
to  that  of  presbyter,  implied  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  belongs 
to  a  later  period. — It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objec- 
tions which  contain  so  large  an  element  of  mere  ar- 
bitrary assumption,  {a.)  The  rule  which  makes 
monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office  is  very 
far  removed  from  the  harsh,  sweeping  censures  of 
all  second  marriages  which  we  find  in  Athcnngoras 
and  Tertullian.    (6.)  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  prrof 
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that  the  "  younger  widows  "  were  not  literally  such 
(comp.  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  39 ;  Widow),  (c.)  The  use  of 
"  BISHOP  "  and  "  eldkrs  "  in  tne  Pastoral  Epistles 
as  equivalent  (Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any 
intermediate  order  between  the  bisiiops  and  deacons 
(I  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we  find  in 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  (rf.)  The  word  "heretic"  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  "heresies"  of  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  (<•.) 
The  best  interpreters  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  the 
transition  from  one  office  to  another.  (Deacon.) — 
4.  Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  indications  of  a 
later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  false  teachers 
noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  point,  it  is 
said,  unmistakably  to  Marcion  and  his  followers 
(e.g.  "opposition  of  science  falsely  so  called,"  1 
Tim.  vi.  20).  The  "  genealogies "  of  1  Tim.  i.  4 
and  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like  manner,  point  to  the  .lEons 
of  the  Valentinians  and  Ophites.  The  doctrine  that 
the  "Resurrection  was  past  already  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  18) 
was  thoroughly  Gnostic  in  its  character.  This  part 
of  Baur's  attack  is  perhaps  the  weakest  and  most 
capricious  of  all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish  (1  Tim.  i.  7),  be- 
longing altogether  to  a  different  school  from  that 
of  .\farcion  (Tit.  i.  4,  iii.  9).  Even  the  denial  of  the 
Resurrection  belongs  as  naturally  to  the  mingling 
of  a  Sadducean  element  with  an  Eastern  mysticism 
as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion.  (IIymeneus  ;  Phile- 
TDS.)  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  first  mis- 
represents the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these  Epistles 
and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire  absence 
from  the  first  century  of  even  the  germs  of  the 
teaching  which  characterized  the  second.  (Bible  ; 
Canon  ;  Inspiration  ;  New  Testament.) — II.  Date. 
Assuming  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  to  have  been 
written  lay  St.  Paul,  to  what  period  of  his  life  are 
they  to  be  referred  ? — 1.  Hmt  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
The  direct  data  in  tliis  instance  are  very  few.  (1.) 
1  Tim.  i.  3  implies  a  journey  of  St.  Paul  from  Ephe- 
Rus  to  Macedonia,  Timothy  remaining  behind.  (2.) 
The  age  of  Timothy  is  described  as  "  youth "  (iv. 
12).  (3.)  The  general  resemblance  between  the 
two  Epistles  indicates  that  they  were  written  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  Three  hypotheses  have  been 
maintained  as  fulfiUing  these  conditions.  (A)  The 
journey  in  question  has  been  looked  on  as  an  un- 
recorded episode  in  the  two  years'  work  at  Ephesus 
of  Acts  xix.  10  (Mosheim,  Schrader,  Wieseler,  &c.). 
(B)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  journey  of  Acts 
XX.  1,  after  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  (Theodoret,  Gro- 
tius,  Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lardner,  W.  L.  Alexander 
[in  Kitto],  Barnes,  &c.).  On  either  of  these  sup- 
positions the  date  of  the  Epistle  has  been  fixed  at 
various  periods  after  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus, 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome.  (C)  It  has  been  placed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments  at 
Rome  (Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Cave,  Mill,  Whitby,  Mac- 
knight,  Paley,  Huther  [translated  in  B.  S.  viii.  320 
ff.],  Ellicott,"E.  A.  Litton  [in  Fairbairn],  Conybeare 
&  Howson,  Alford,  Ayre,  &c.).  Of  these  conjec- 
tures, A  and  B  bring  the  Epistle  within  the  limit  of 
the  authentic  records  of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  they 
have  scarcely  any  other  merit.  In  favor  of  C,  as 
compared  with  A  or  B,  is  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  contents  of  the  Epistle  (the  errors  against  which 
Timothy  is  warned  being  present  and  dangerous,  and 
all  the  circumstances  implying  the  apostle's  pro- 
longed absence).  The  language  of  the  Epistle  also 
has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  Assume  a  later  date, 
and  then  there  is  room  for  the  changes  in  thought 


and  expression  which,  in  a  character  like  St.  Paul's, 
were  to  be  expected  as  the  years  went  by.  The  only 
objections  to  the  later  date  are — («.)  the  doubtful- 
ness of  the  second  imprisonment  altogether  (Paul); 
and  (6.)  the  "youth"  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when 
the  letter  was  written  (iv.  1 2).  But  the  later  date 
would  probably  make  him  not  more  than  thirty-four 
or  thirty-five,'  young  for  authority  over  older  pres- 
byters or  "  elders." — 2.  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
The  number  of  special  names  and  incidents  in  the 
Second  Epistle  make  the  chronological  data  more 
numerous.  Here  also  are  conflicting  theories  of  an 
earlier  and  later  date,  (A)  during  the  imprisonment 
of  Acts  xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  second  impris- 
onment already  spoken  of.  (1.)  A  parting  appar- 
ently recent,  under  circumstances  of  special  sorrow 
(i.  4).  Not  decisive  (compare  Acts  xx.  37  ;  1  Tim. 
i.  3).  (2.)  A  general  desertion  of  the  apostle  even 
by  the  disciples  of  Asia  (2  Tim.  i.  16).  Nothing  in 
the  Acts  indicates  any  thing  like  this  before  the  im- 
prisonment of  Acts  xxviii.  30.  This,  therefore,  must 
bp  placed  on  the  side  of  C.  (3.)  The  position  of 
St.  Paul  as  suffering  (i.  12),  in  bonds  (ii.  9),  expect- 
ing "  the  time  of  his  departure  "  (iv.  6),  forsaken  by 
almost  all  (iv.  16).  Not  quite  decisive,  but  tending 
to  B  rather  than  A.  (4.)  The  mention  of  Onesipho- 
Rus,  and  of  services  rendered  by  him  both  at  Rome 
and  Ephesus  (i.  16-18).  Not  decisive  again,  but 
tends  to  B  rather  than  A.  (5.)  The  abandonment 
of  St.  Paul  by  Demas  (iv.  10).  Strongly  in  favor  of 
B.  (6.)  The  presence  of  Lcke  (iv.  11).  Agrees 
with  A  (Col.  iv.  14),  but  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
B.  (7.)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring 
Mark  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  In  connection  with  the  men- 
tion of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B.  (8.)  .Mention 
of  TvcHicrs  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv.  12).  Appears, 
as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22,  and  Col.  iv.  7,  in 
favor  of  A,  yet  compatible  with  B.  (9.)  The  re- 
quest that  Timothy  would  bring  the  cloak  and  books 
left  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  On  the  assumption  of 
A,  Paul's  last  visit  to  Troas  would  have  been  at 
least  four  or  five  years  before,  affording  probable 
opportunities  for  his  regaining  what  he  had  left,  and 
presenting  in  its  circumstances  no  trace  of  the  haste 
and  suddenness  which  the  request  more  than  half 
implies.  In  favor  of  B.  (10.)  "Alexander  the 
coppersmith  did  me  much  evil,"  "  greatly  withstood 
our  words"  (iv.  14,  15).  Somewhat  in  favor  of  A 
(compare  Acts  xix.),  yet  easily  reconcilable  with  B. 
(11.)  The  abandonment  of  the  apostle  in  his  first 
defence,  and  his  deliverance  "from  the  mouth  of 
the  lion"  (2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  as  a  possible 
contingency  with  either  hypothesis,  but  like  (6.) 
evinces  a  later  date  than  any  other  Epistles  written 
from  Rome.  (12.)  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but 
Tbophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick "  (iv.  20).  Lan- 
guage, as  in  (9.),  implying  a  comparatively  recent 
visit  to  both  places,  and  favoring  B  (compare  Acts 
xxi.  29,  XX.  4).  (13.)  "  Ha.sten  to  come  before  win- 
ter "  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Assuming  A,  the  presence  of 
Timothy  in  Phil.  i.  1,  and  Col.  i.  1,  and  Phn.  1,  might 
be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  this  ;  but  (com- 
pare 5  and  7  above)  there  are  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  supposing  this  Epistle  to  have  been 
written  before  those  three.  (14.)  The  salutations 
from  EuBCLCS,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia  (2  Tim. 

>  Timothv  was  then  In  that  period  of  life  which  both  hy 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  considered  as*  " yontli."  Sereins 
Tullius,  it  ia  said.  clai»!*td  the  Romang  from  seventeen  to 
forty-six  years  old  as  in  youth,  those  older  as  in  old  age, 
those  younger  as  in  chilmood.  Others  make  youth  =  the 
period  of  military  age,  or  fixim  twenty  to  forty  years. 
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iv.  21).  The  absence  of  these  names  from  all  the 
Epistles,  which,  accorJing  to  A,  belong  to  the  same 
period,  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  B  leaves  it 
open  to  conjecture  that  they  were  converts  of  more 
recent  date,  and  might  have  become  acquainted  with 
Timothy  at  Rome.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that 
the  evidence  preponderates  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
later  date. — III.  Flacct.  In  this  respect  also  1  Tim. 
leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of  any  local 
reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Macedonia  or 
some  neighboring  district.  In  A  and  other  MSS. 
(New  Testament,  I.  §  28),  in  the  Peshito,  Ethiopic, 
and  other  versions  (Veksioxs,  Ancient),  Laodicea 
is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  place  whence  it 
was  sent,  but  this  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a 
traditional  belief  resting  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 
The  Coptic  version  as  improbably  suggests  Athens. 
The  Second  Epistle  is  free  from  this  conflict  of  con- 
jectures. With  the  exception  of  Bottger,  who  sug- 
gests Cesarea,  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  favor 
of  Rome. — IV.  Structure  and  Characteristics.  On 
the  language,  see  I.  1,  above.  Assuming  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Epistles,  some  characteristic  features 
remain  to  be  noticed.  (1.)  The  ever-deepening  sense 
in  St.  Paul's  heart  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which 
he  was  the  object.  (2.)  The  greater  abruptness  of 
the  Second  Epistle,  which  is  full  of  emotion  and 
without  any  carefully  arranged  plan.  (3.)  The  ab- 
sence, as  compared  with  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles, 
of  0.  T.  references  (compare  2,  above,  and  2  Tim. 
iv.  13).  (4.)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  "  faith- 
ful sayings  "  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other 
Epistles  by  the  0.  T.  Scriptures  (1  Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  9  ; 
2  Tim.  ii."  1 1  ;  Tit.  iil  8 ;  compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1  ; 
1  Cor.  xiv.).  (6.)  The  tendency  of  the  apostle's 
mind  to  dwell  more  on  the  universality  of  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  and 
his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teaching  of  his  dis- 
ciples should  be  "sound"  (1  Tim.  i.  10,  vi.  3  [A.  V. 
"  wholesome  "] ;  2  Tim.  i.  13,  iv.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  V,  13,  ii. 
1,  2).  (6.)  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administration.  (7.)  The  recur- 
rence of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17,  vi.  15,  16;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18).     Epistle;  Titus,  Epistle  to. 

TIb  (Heb.  bedil),  a  well-known  white  metal,  easily 
melted  and  very  malleable.  Tin  was  found  among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It 
was  known  to  the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  oue  of 
the  inferior  metals  (lead,  tin,  &c.)  combined  with 
silver  in  the  ore  and  separated  from  it  bv  smelting 
(Is.  i.  25;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20).  The  markets  of  Tyre 
were  supplied  with  it  by  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
(xxvii.  12).  It  waa  used  for  plummets  (Zech.  iv. 
10),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish  Eccl.  xlvii.  18 
a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon. 
In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with 
it.  The  melting  of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod.  Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine. 
Whence,  then,  did  the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their 
supply  ?  "  Only  three  countries  are  known  to  con- 
tain any  considerable  quantity  of  it:  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Cornwall  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devon- 
shire (in  England),  and  the  islands  of  Junk,  Ceylon, 
and  Banca,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca"  (Kenrick, 
Phenieia,  p.  212).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  mines  of  Britain  were  the  chief  source  of  8Uf>- 
ply  to  the  ancient  world  (so  Mr.  Wright,  with  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  &c.).  The  tin  obtained  from  Spain  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  Phenician  markets.  Metals; 
Mines. 

Ttpb'sah  (Heb.  passage,  ford,  Ges.),  mentioned  in 
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1  K.  iv.  24  as  the  limit  of  Solomon's  empire  toward 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  2  K.  xv.  16  said  to  have  be«ii 
attacked  by  Menahein.  It  is  generally  admitted  thdt 
the  town  intended,  at  any  rate  in  the  former  pas- 
sage,'  is  that  known  by  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Thapsacus,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  in 
northern  Syria,  at  a  point  where  it  was  usual  to 
cross  the  Euphrates.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  the  land-traffic  between  East  and 
West  passing  through  it.  It  is  a  fair  conjecture 
that  Solomon's  occupation  of  the  place  was  con- 
nected with  liis  eflforts  to  establish  a  line  of  trade 
with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the  continent,  and 
that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a  resting-place  on  the 
journey  to  Thapsacus.  (Commerce  ;  Solomon.)  At 
Thapsacus  armies  marching  E.  or  W.  usually  crossed 
the  "  Great  River."  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  site  of  Thapsacus  was  the  modern  Dnr 
(D'Anville,  Rennell,  Vaux,  &c.).  But  the  Euphra- 
tes expedition  proved  that  there  is  no  ford  at  Deir, 
and  that  the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  Euphrate^i 
is  at  Suri>/eh,  45  miles  below  Balis,  and  165  above 
Deir,  whero^  the  river  is  800  yards  wide  and  was  20 
inches  deep  in  the  winter  of  1841-2,  and  where  a 
paved  causeway  is  visible  on  each  side,  and  a  long 
line  of  mounds  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
This,  then,  must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus 
(so  Rawlinson). 

Ti'ras  (Heb.  longing,  desire,  Sim.),  youngest  son 
of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2  only);  identified  by  ancient 
authorities  generally  (JoSephus,  Jerome,  Targums) 
and  by  many  modems  (Bochart,  Michaelis,  Fiirst, 
&c.)  with  the  Thracians.  (Thracia  ;  Tongues,  Con- 
fusion OF.)  The  precise  ethnic  position  of  the 
Thracians  is,  indeed,  uncertain ;  but  all  authorities 
agree  in  their  general  Indo-European  character. 
Other  explanations  have  identifieti  Tiras  with  the 
Agathyrsi,  a  Scythian  tribe  in  Transylvania  (Kno- 
bel) ;  with  Taurus  and  the  various  tribes  occupyuig 
that  range  (Kalisch) ;  the  river  Tyras,  Dniester,  with 
its  cognominous  inhabitants,  theTyrit«e(Havernick, 
Schulthess) ;  and,  lastly,  the  Tyrrhenians,  ancestors 
of  the  Etrurians  of  Italy  (Tuch). 

Ti'rath-ites  (fr.  Heb.  sing,  collective  =  people  of 
Tirah  [i.  e.  gate],  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  Ges.), 
the ;  one  of  the  three  families  of  Scribes  residing  at 
Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55),  the  others  being  the  Shimkaih- 
iTES  and  Suchathites. 

Tire  (Heb.  pier),  an  ornamental  iiead-dress  worn 
on  festive  occasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).     Chain. 

Tir'ha-kah  (Heb.  fr,  Ar.  =  brought  forth,  exaltfd, 
Sim.),  king  of  Ethiopia  (Cush),  and  the  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  9).     He 
advanced  to  fight  Sennacherib  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole, 
]  original  author  of  this  article)  B.  c.  about  713,  un- 
I  less  we  suppose  that  the  expedition  took  place  in 
I  the  twenty-fourth,  instead  of  the  fourteenth  year 
i  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to  b.  c.  about 
j  703  (see  Chronolouy,  and  table  under  Israel,  Kin<- 
:  i)OM  of).     If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than  that 
I  of  which  the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have  bctn 
i  before  b.  c.  about  698,  Hezckiah's  last  year.     But 
if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  reduced  to  thirty-five 
years,  these  dates  would  be  respectively  b.  c.  about 
693,  683,  and  678,  and  these  immbcrs  might  have 
to  be  slightly  modified,  the  fixed  diite  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  B.  c.  721,  being  abandoned.    Ac- 
cording to  Manetho's  epitomists,  Tarkos  or  Tarakos 

•  Ge»euln».  Fflrst.  Falrhalm.  Ayre,  &c..  regard  the 
Tlphcah  of  2  K.  xv.  1«  as  a  place  In  Paloatine,  perhaps 
near  Tltzah,  or  at  a  ford  of  the  Jordan. 
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was  the  third  and  last  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dyn- 
asty, which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and  reigned  eighteen 
(so  Africanus)  or  twenty  (so  Eusebius)  years.  (So.) 
We  should  probably  date  Tirhakah's  accession  b.  c. 
about  605,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of  twenty-si.\ 
years.  In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take 
the  later  reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were  it 
not  for  the  possibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over 
Ethiopia  before  becoming  king  of  Egypt.  The  name 
of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Teharka. 
Sculptures  at  Thebes  commemorate  his  rule,  and 
at  Oehel  Berkel,  or  Napata,  he  constructed  one  tem- 
ple, and  part  of  another. 

Tir'ha-nah  (Heb.  inclination  ?  Ges. ;  condescension, 
ffoofiness,  Fii. ;  a  permanent  dwelling,  Sim.),  son  of 
Caleb  1  by  his  concubine  Maacliah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Tir'i-8  (fr.  Heb.  z=.  fear,  Ges.),  son  of  Jehaleleel 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Tir-sha'tha,  or  Tir'sha-tha  (Heb.,  always  written 
with  the  article;  see  below),  the  title  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Judea  under  the  Persians,  derived  by 
Gesenius  from  a  Persian  root  signifying  slerii,  severe, 
=  your  Severity  (compare  the  English  expression 
"dread  sovereign").  It  is  added  as  a  title  after 
the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  1  [Heb.  2]); 
and  occurs  also  in  three  other  places  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ; 
Neh.  vii.  65,  70).  It  is  usually  rendered  "  governor  " 
in  the  margin  (compare  Neh.  xii.  26  and  Governor 

1)- 

Tir'zah  (fr.  Heb.  =  delight,  Ges.),  the  youngest 
of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi. 
33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3).     Heir. 

Tir'zah  (see  above),  an  ancient  Canaanite  city, 
whose  king  is  enumerated  among  the  twenty-one 
overthrown  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh. 
liL  24).  It  reappears  as  a  royal  city — the  residence 
of  Jeroboam  1  (1  K.  xiv.  17),  and  of  his  successors 
Baasha,  Elah,  and  Zimri  (xv.,  xvi.).  Zimri  was 
besieged  tiiere  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the  flames 
of  his  palace  (xvi.  18).  Omri  reigned  six  years  in 
Tirzah,  and  then  made  Samaria  his  capital.  Once 
only  does  Tirzah  reappear  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Me.vahem  against  Shallum  (2  E.  xv.  14, 
16).  Its  reputation  for  beauty  must  have  been 
wide-spread  (Cant.  vi.  4).  Eusebius  mentions  it  in 
connection  with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a 
"  village  of  Samaritans  in  Batanaea,"  E.  of  Jordan. 
Brocardus  places  "  Thersa "  on  a  high  mountain, 
three  leagues  from  Samaria  to  the  E.  This  is  the 
direction,  and  very  nearly  the  distance  of  Tidluzah, 
which  Robinson  (iii.  302-3)  and  others  would  iden- 
tify with  Tirzah.  It  is  a  large  and  thriving  village, 
on  a  commanding  eminence  N.  of  N&bnlus. 

Tlsli'bite  (fr.  Heb.  Tishbi ;  see  below),  the;  the 
well-known  designation  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi. 
17,  28;  2  K.  i.  3,  8,  ix.  36).  (1.)  The  name  natu- 
rally points  to  a  place  called  Tishbeh,  Tishbi,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  Tesheb,  as  the  residence  of  the 
prophet.  Assuming  that  a  town  is  alluded  to,  as 
Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
thit  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphanius,  Adri- 
♦chomius,  Castell,  and  others,  have  imagined ;  for  the 
Heb.  toshdb,  rendered  "  inhabitant "  (viz.  of  Gilead,  1 
K.  xvii.  1),  really  =  resident,  or  even  stranger  (A.V. 
"  sojourner "  in  Gen.  xxiii.  4,  &c.).  The  commen- 
tators and  lexicographers,  with  few  exceptions, 
adopt  the  name  "  Tishbite "  as  referring  to  the 
place  Thisbe  in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  the 
LXX.  text  of  Tob.  i.  2.  The  diflSculty  in  the  way 
of  this  is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  text  of 
that  passage  is  involved.  Bunsen  suggests  in  sup- 
port of  the  reading  "  the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of 


Gilead,"  that  the  place  may  have  been  purposely  so 
described,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Galilee.  (2.)  Michaelis  translates  the 
Heb.  hat-tishbi  (differently  pointed)  aa  an  appellative 
denoting  "  the  stranger." 

Ti'taas  (fr.  Gr.  =  [so  Hesiod]  the  stretchers,  strio- 
ers  ;  or  [so  others]  avengers  ;  or  [so  others]  kings, 
L.  &  S.).  These  children  of  Uranus  (=  Heaven) 
and  Gaia  (=  Earth)  were,  according  to  the  earliest 
Greek  legends,  the  vanquished  predecessors  of  the 
Olympian  gods,  condemned  by  Zeu9(=  L.  Jupitrr) 
to  dwell  in  Tartarus  (Hell),  yet  not  without  retain- 
ing many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity.  By  later 
(Latin)  poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred 
Gigantes  (=  giants),  and  both  terms  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  LXX.  to  the  Rephaim  (Giants  3)  of 
Palestine.  In  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22,  "the  valley  of 
Rephaim  "  is  in  the  LXX.  the  valley  of  the  Titans  ; 
and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  it  is  Uie  valley  of  the 
giants.  So  in  Jd.  xvi.  7,  "  the  sons  of  the  Titans  " 
stands  parallel  with  "high  giants."  Several  Chris- 
tian Fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Te'ddn  (=r 
Titan)  was  the  mystic  name  of  "  the  beast "  indi- 
cated in  Rev.  xiii.  18.     Riddle. 

Tithe  (Heb.  ma'aser  ;  Gr.  dekate)  —  a  tenth  part. 
(Number.)  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  tithes 
are  found  both  in  profane  and  in  Biblical  history, 
prior  to  or  independently  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Levitical  tithes  under  the  Law.  In  Biblical 
history  the  two  prominent  instances  are — (1.)  Abram 
presenting  the  tenth  of  all  his  property,  or  rather 
of  the  spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv.  20;  Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  (2.)  Jacob,  after  his  vision 
at  Luz,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God 
in  case  he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen.  xxviii. 
22). — The  Law  first  lays  down  the  general  principle 
that  the  tenth  of  all  produce,  as  well  as  of  flocks 
and  cattle,  belongs  to  Jehovah,  and  must  be  paid 
in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an  addition  of  one- 
fifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33).  This  tenth, 
called  a  "  heave-offering,"  is  assigned  to  the  Levites, 
as  the  reward  of  their  service,  and  it  is  ordered 
further,  that  they  are  themselves  to  dedicate  to  the 
Lord  a  tenth  of  these  receipts,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). — 
This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  Deuter- 
onomy, i.  e.  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  years  later. 
Commands  are  given  to  the  people,  (a.)  to  bring 
their  tithes,  votive,  and  other  offerings  and  first- 
fruits  to  the  chosen  centre  of  worship,  the  metrop- 
olis, there  to  be  eaten  in  festive  celebration  in  com- 
pany with  their  children,  their  servants,  and  the 
Levites  (Deut.  xii.  6-18).  (6.)  To  tithe  all  the 
produce  of  the  soil  every  year,  these  tithes  with  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock  and  herd  to  be  eaten  in  the 
metropolis,  (c.)  In  case  of  distance,  permission  i3 
given  to  convert  the  produce  into  money,  to  be 
taken  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in 
which  the  Levite  is,  by  special  command,  to  be  in- 
cluded (xiv.  22-27).  (rf.)  At  the  end  of  three  years 
all  the  tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid 
up  "  within  the  gates,"  and  a  festival  is  to  be  held, 
in  which  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
together  with  the  Levite,  are  to  partake  (ver.  28, 
29).  (e.)  After  taking  the  tithe  in  each  third  year, 
"  which  is  the  year  of  tithing,"  an  exculpatory  dec- 
laration is  to  be  made  by  every  Israelite,  that  he 
has  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  Divine  command 
(xxvi.  12-14). — From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.     2. 
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That  out  of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth 
to  God,  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  3.  That  a  tithe, 
in  all  probability  a  second  tithe,  was  to  be  applied 
to  festival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third  year, 
either  tiiis  festival  tithe  or  a  Ihird  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  In  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  arises,  were  there  //*r«r  tithes  taken  in 
this  third  year ;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the  second 
under  a  different  description  ?  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support.  Josepiius 
distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  and  Levitcsi,  one-tenth  was  to  be  applied  to 
feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth  besides 
these  was  every  third  year  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
(compare  Tob.  i.  7,  8).  On  the  other  hand,  Mairaon-  I 
ides  says  the  third  and  sixth  years'  second  tithe  was 
shared  between  the  poor  and  the  Levites,  i.  e.  that 
there  was  no  third  tithe.  Of  these  opinions,  that 
whicli  maintains  three  separate  and  complete  tith- 
ings  seems  improbable  (so  Mr.  Phillott,  Dr.  Gins- 
burg  [in  Kitto],  Prof  Douglas  [in  Fbn.],  Ayre,  &c.). 
It  is  plain  that  under  the  kings  the  tithe-system 
partook  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  ob- 
8er\-ance  of  the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  reforms,  took  effectual  means  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by  Xehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special 
oflScers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores 
and  storehous '3  for  the  purpose.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing partial  evasion  or  omission,  the  system  it- 
self was  continued  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish  his- 
tory (Heb.  vii.  5-8 ;  Mat.  xxiii.  23  ;  Lk.  xviii.  12). 
AoRiccLTCRE ;  Alms  ;  Levites  ;  Poor  ;  Priest  ; 
Stranger. 

Ti'tis  (L.,  a  common  Roman  first  name ;  possibly 
fr.  Gr.  =  [so  Schl.,  &c.]  honorable  or  honored).  Our 
materials  for  the  biography  of  this  companion  of 
St  Paul  must  be  drawn  entirely  from  2  Cor.,  Gal., 
Tit.,  and  2  Tim.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
at  all.  Taking  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the 
order  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to  Gal. 
ii.  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  journey  mentioned  here 
(so  Dr.  Howson,  original  author  of  this  article)  to 
be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xv.)  in 
which  Pacl  and  Bar.nabas  went  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the 
Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close  association 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.'  He  goes  with 
them  to  Jerusalem.  His  circumcision  was  either 
not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was 
firmly  resisted.  He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of 
as  a  Gentile  ("  Greek  "),  by  which  is  most  probably 
meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Titus 
■*ould  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  council,  to  have 
been  specially  a  representative  of  the  church  of  the 
uncircumcision.  In  the  passage  cited  above,  Titus 
is  so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  imply  that  he  had 
become  personally  known  to  the  Galatian  Christians. 
After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  spending 
a  long  time  at  Ephesus  (xix.  1-xx.  1),  the  apostle 
proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here 
he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who  had 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hope  he 
was  disappointed,  but  in  Macinlonia  Titus  joined 
him  (vil  6,  7,  13-15).  The  mission  to  Corinth  had 
reference  to  the  immoralities  rebuked  in  1  Cor.  and 
to  the  effect  of  1  Cor.  on  the  offending  church,  and 


>  His  birthplace  may  have  been  Iierc ;  bat  this  is  nncer- 
tain  (so  Dr.  Howaon). 


it  was  so  far  successful  and  satisfactory.  Another 
part  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted  bad 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judea  (2  Cor.  viii.  6). 
The  apostle  now,  after  his  encouraging  conversa- 
tions with  Titus  regarding  the  Corinthian  Church, 
sends  him  back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians  (iROPHJsreg- 
Tychiccs),  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  and  with 
an  earnest  request  (viii.  6,  17)  that  he  would  see 
to  the  completion  of  the  collection  (viii.  6).  It  has 
generally  been  considered  doubtful  who  the  "  breth- 
ren "  were  (1  Cor.  xvi.  11,  12)  that  took  the  First 
Epistle  to  Corinth.  Most  probably  they  were  Titus 
and  his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be,  who  is 
mentioned  with  him  in  2  Cor.  xii.  18.  (TROPniMCs; 
Tychiccs.) — A  considerable  interval  now  elapses. 
St.  Paul's  first  impriscmment  is  concluded,  and  his 
last  trial  is  impending.  In  the  interval  between 
the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in  Crete  (Tit  i. 
5).  We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the  island  when  St 
Paul  left  it,  and  receiving  there  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  apostle.  (Titcs,  Epistle  to.)  From 
this  letter  we  gather  the  following  biographical  de- 
tails : — First  we  learn  that  he  was  originally  con- 
verted through  St.  Paul's  instrumentality  (i.  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  respon- 
sible duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete. 
He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished  (i.  5),  and  to  organize  the  Church 
throughout  the  island  by  appointing  presbyters  in 
every  city.  Next  he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (ver. 
11)  the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  to 
be  peremptory  in  so  doing  (ver.  13).  He  is  to  urge 
the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the 
women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  (ii.  3)  possibly  had 
something  of  an  official  character  (ver.  3,  4).  He 
is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  conduct  (ver.  7),  to 
impress  upon  the  servants  their  peculiar  duties  (ii. 
9,  10),  to  check  all  social  and  political  turbulence 
(iii.  1),  and  all  wild  theological  speculations  (ver.  9), 
and  to  exercise  discipfine  on  the  heretical  (ver.  10). 
The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  personal. 
Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas 
and  Tychiccs  (iii.  12),  and  then  to  hasten  to  join 
St.  Paul  at-  NicoPOLis,  where  the  apostle  is  propo- 
sing to  pass  the  winter.  Zexas  and  Apollos  are  in 
Crete,  or  expected  there  ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them 
on  their  journey,  and  supply  them  with  whatever 
they  nee<l  for  it  (iii.  13).  Whether  Titus  did  join 
the  apostle  at  Nicopolis  wc  cannot  tell.  But  we 
naturally  connect  the  mention  of  this  place  with 
what  St.  Paul  wrote  not  long  art«'rward,  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  10  ("  Titus  to  Daluatia  ");  for  Dalmatia  lay  to 
the  N.  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
From  the  form  of  the  whole  sentence  if  seems  prob- 
able that  this  disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in 
Rome  during  his  final  imprisonment ;  but  this  can- 
not be  asserted  confidently.  Titus  is  connected  )ff 
tradition  with  Dalmatia  ;  but  his  traditional  connec- 
tion with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  constant, 
though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop 
in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  modem  capital,  Candia,  appears  to  claim 
the  honor  of  being  his  burial-place.  In  the  frag- 
ment by  the  lawyer  Zenas,  Titus  is  called  Bishop  of 
Gortvna.  The  name  of  Titus  was  the  watchword 
of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Ve- 
netians.    Evangelist  ;  Timothv. 

Tl'tis  (see  above),  E-pis'tle  t«.     There  are  no  spe- 
cialties in  this  Epistle  whicii  require  any  very  elab- 
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orate  treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral  Let- 
ters of  St.  Paul  (Timothy,  Epistles  to).  If  those 
two  were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  confi- 
dently to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  received 
as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
doubting  the  authorship  of  that  to  Titus.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  explicit  than  the  quotations  in 
Irenasus,  Clemens  Alexandrinu.'^,  TertuUian,  to  say 
notliing  of  earlier  allusions  in  Justin  Martyr,  Theoph- 
ilus,  and  Clemens  Romanus.  As  to  internal  features, 
we  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  other  Pastoral 
Epistles.  This  tends  to  show  that  this  letter  was 
written  about  the  same  time  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances with  the  other  two.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  Epistle  has  marks  in  its  phraseology  and 
s'yle  which  assimilate  it  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  As  to  any  difficulty  arising 
from  supposed  indications  of  advanced  hierarchi- 
cal arrangements,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this 
Epistle  "  KLDER  "  =  "  BISHOP  "  (i.  5, 1),  just  as  in  the 
address  at  Miletus  about  a.  d.  58  (Acts  xx.  17,  28). 
At  the  same  time  this  Epistle  has  features  of  its  own, 
especially  a  certain  tone  of  abruptness  and  severity, 
which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  Cretan  population,  partly  out  of  the  character 
of  Titus  himself.  Concerning  the  contents  of  this 
Epistle,  something  has  already  been  said  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  Titus.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is  either 
necessary  or  possible.  As  to  the  time  and  place  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle, 
the  following  scheme  of  filling  up  St.  Paul's  move- 
ments after  his  first  imprisonment  will  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  case  : — We  may  suppose  him  (pos- 
sibly after  accomplishing  his  long-projected  visit  to 
Spain)  to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  voyages 
from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  Crete,  dur- 
ing the  former  to  have  written  1  Tim.,  and  after  re- 
turning from  the  latter  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  being  at  the  time  of  dispatching  it  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which  place  he  went, 
taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the  way.  At  Nicopo- 
lis we  may  conceive  him  to  have  been  finally  appre- 
hended and  taken  to  Rome,  whence  he  wrote  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (so  Dr.  Howson,  original 
author  of  this  article.)  Bible;  Canon;  Inspira- 
tion ;  New  Testament. 

Ti'tns  Man'li-ns.     Manlics,  Titus. 

Tl'zite  (fr.  Heb.  TUsi  =  otie  from  an  unknown 
place  called  Tits,  Ges. ;  one  from  Tayits  [=«a;to/sion], 
Fii. ;  but  see  below),  the ;  the  designation  of  Joha, 
one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chr.  xi.  45  only).  Notliing 
is  known  of  the  place  or  family  which  it  denotes  (so 
Mr.  Grove). 

To'ah  (Heb.  inclined,  lowly?  Ges.),  a  Kohathite 
Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi. 
34  [Heb.  19]) ;  =:  Tohu  and  Nahath  2  ? 

Tob  (Heb.  good,  Ges.),  the  Land  of?  the  place  in 
which  Jephthah  took  refuge  when  expelled  from 
home  by  his  half-brothers  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he 
remained,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  till  he 
was  brought  back  by  the  "elders  "  of  Gilead  (verse 
5) ;  evidently  not  far  from  Gilead ;  but  toward  the 
eastern  deserts.  In  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  Ishtob,  i.  e.  Man 
of  Toh,  according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  =  the 
men  of  Tob.  It  appears  again,  in  the  Maccabean 
history  in  the  names  Tobie,  and  Tubieni.  Mr. 
Grove  gives  the  names  Tell  Dobbe,  or  Tell  Blbbe,  at- 
tached to  a  ruined  site  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lejah,  a 
few  miles  N.  W.  of  Kenawdt  (Kenath),  and  of  ed- 
Pah,  some  twelve  hours  E.  of  the  mountain  el-Kuleib, 


and  hence  thirty  to  forty  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kenawdi, 
as  both  Puggestive  of  fob,  but  does  not  positively 
identify  either  of  them  with  it. 

Tob'-ad«<Hnrjah  (fr.  Heb.  =  good  it  Adonijah^  or 
good  is  my  Lord  Jehovah),  one  of  the  Levitea  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach 
the  Lnw  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

To-bl'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  plea«ing  to  Jehovah,  Ges.). 
1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah  "  were  a  family  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabcl,  but  were  unable  to  prove 
their  connection  wiUi  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60  ;  Neh.  vii.  62). 
—2.  "  Tobiah  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,"  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous  opposition  made 
by  Sanballat  and  his  adherents  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem.  The  two  races  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
found  in  these  men  fit  representatives  of  their  hered- 
itary hatred  to  the  Israelites.  But  Tobiah,  though 
a  slave  (A.  V.  "  servant,"  Heb,  'ebed  ;  Neh.  ii.  10, 
19),  unless  this  is  a  title  of  opprobrium,  and  an  Am- 
monite, was  himself  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah  6,  and 
his  son  JoHASAN  10  married  the  daughter  of  Me- 
shullam  13,  who  was  probably  a  priest  (vi."l7,  18); 
and  these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong 
faction  among  tlie  Jews.  Tobiah  gave  venom  to  the 
pitying  scorn  of  Sanballat  (iv.  3),  and  provoked  the 
bitter  cry  of  Nehemiah  (4,  5);  he  kept  up  commu- 
nications with  the  factious  Jews,  and  sent  letters  to 
put  Nehemiah  in  fear  (vi.  17,  19);  and  finally  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Temple  in  the  chamber  which 
Eliashib  had  prepared  for  him  in  defiance  of  the 
Mosaic  statute  (Dcut.  xxiii.  3),  upon  which  Nehe- 
miah "  cast  forth  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah 
out  of  the  chamber"  (Neh.  xiii.  7,  8).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him.  Ewald  conjectures  that 
Tobiah  had  been  a  page  (slave)  at  the  Persian  court, 
and,  being  in  favor  there,  had  been  promoted  to  be 
satrap  of  the  Ammonites. 

To-bi'as  (Gr.  form  of  Tobiah  or  Tobijah).  1.  Son 
of  ToBiT,  and  central  character  in  the  book  of  that 
name.  (Tobit,  Book  of.) — %,  Father  (or  grandfather) 
of  the  Hyrcanus  or  Hircanus,  who  was  apparently  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  about  b.  c.  187 
(2  Mc.  iii.  11).  In  the  high-priestly  schism  which 
happened  afterward  (Menelaus),  "the  sons  of  To- 
bias" took  a  conspicuous  part. 

To'bie  (fr.  Gr.),  the  Places  of  (l  Mc  v.  13),  prob- 
ably =  the  land  of  Tob. 

To-bi'el,  or  To'bi-el  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  the  goodness 
of  God),  father  of  Tobit  and  grandfather  of  Tobias  I 
(Tob.  i.  1). 

To-bi'jah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Tobiah).  1.  One  of  the 
Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  Law  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — i.  One  of  the  Cap- 
tivity in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  presence 
the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crowns  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  and  put  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10, 14).  Ro.senmiiller  con- 
jectures that  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  who  came 
up  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  Jews  who  still  remained 
in  Babylon,  with  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  for 
the  Temple.  But  Maurer  considers  the  oflTerings 
presented  by  Tobijah  and  his  companions. 

To'bit  (Gr.  fr.  Heb.  =  my  gooflness,  Ilgen ;  more 
probably  =  Tobiah,  Fritzsche),  father  of  Tobias  1 
(Tob.  i.  1,  &c.).     Tobit,  Book  of, 

To'bit  (see  above).  Book  of.  The  book  is  called 
simply  Tobit  in  the  old  MSS.  At  a  later  time  the 
opening  words  of  the  book  were  taken  as  a  title,  I. 
7'ex(.  The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  more  or  less 
from  one  another  in  detail,  yet  are  so  far  alike  tkat 
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it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  all  derived  from  one  writ- 
ten original,  which  was  modified  in  the  course  of 
translation  or  transcription.  The  Greek  text  is 
found  in  two  distinct  recensions.  The  one  is  followed 
by  the  mass  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the 
oldest  text  which  remains.  The  other  is  only  frag- 
mentary, and  manifestly  a  revision  of  the  former. 
Of  this,  one  piece  (i.  1-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Si- 
naitic  MS.  (Nkw  Testament,  I.  §  28),  and  another  in 
three  later  MSS.  The  Latin  texts  are  also  of  two 
kinds.  The  common  (Vulgate)  text  Jerome  formed 
by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin  version  with 
the  help  of  a  Chaldee  copy  translated  into  Hebrew 
for  him  by  an  assistant  who  was  master  of  both  lan- 
guages. It  is  of  very  little  critical  value.  The  old 
Latin  texts  are  far  more  valuable,  though  these  pre- 
sent considerable  variations  among  themselves,  and 
represent  the  revised  and  not  the  original  Greek 
text.  Of  the  Hebrew  versions,  one  is  closely  moulded 
on  the  common  Greek  text,  the  other  an  extremely 
free  version  of  the  revised  text.  The  Si/riac  vei"sion 
to  ch.  vii.  9  is  a  close  rendering  of  the  common 
Greek  text,  in  the  rest  it  follows  the  revised  text  — 
2.  Contents.  The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  follows. 
Tobit,  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  and  strict 
observer  of  the  Law,  was  carried  captive  to  Assyria 
by  Shalmaneser.  While  "  purveyor  "  at  court,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen,  and  lent  ten 
talents  of  silver  to  Gabael  at  Rages  in  Media.  Be 
fore  Sennacherib's  death  he  had  to  flee  from  Nineveh 
with  his  wife  Anna  and  son  Tobias,  but  returned  un- 
der Esar-haddon.  As  he  lay  one  night  in  the  court 
of  his  house,  being  unclean  from  having  buried  a 
Jew  whom  his  son  had  found  strangled  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, sparrows  muted  warm  dung  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  became  blind,  and  impoverished,  and  prayed 
to  God  for  help.  The  same  day  his  kinswoman  Sara 
2,  whose  seven  husbands  had  successively  been  slain 
by  AsuoDF.cs,  also  sought  help  from  God.  The  angel 
Raphael  was  sent  to  deliver  both  from  sorrow.  As 
a  kinsman  (Azarias  5)  he  accompanied  Tobias  on 
his  journey  to  reclaim  the  money  lent  to  Gabael. 
At  the  Tigris  a  fish  attacked  Tobias,  but  by  Raphael's 
direction  he  speared  it  and  took  out  the  heart  and 
liver  and  gall.  At  Ecbatana  Tobias  married  Sara, 
Asmodeus  being  driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt 
by  a  snake  made  with  the  fish's  heart  and  liver.  The 
money  was  obtained  from  Raguel  by  Raphael,  and 
Tobias  returned  with  Sara  and  half  her  father's  goods 
to  Nineveh.  Tobit  was  restored  to  sight  by  the  fish's  j 
gall  rubbed  on  his  eyes.  Raphael  made  himself 
known.  Tobit  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a  fine 
psalm,  and  lived  to  see  the  long  prosperity  of  his 
son.  After  Tobit's  death  Tobias  returned  to  Ecbat-  | 
ana,  wliere  "  before  he  died  he  heard  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,"  of  which  "Jonas  the  prophet 
spake." — 3.  Historical  Character.  The  narrative 
seems  to  have  been  received  as  true  till  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  expressed  doubts  as  to  its  literal 
truth,  and  these  doubts  gradually  gained  a  wide  cur- 
rency among  Protestant  writers.  Bertholdt  has 
given  a  summary  of  alleged  errors  in  detail,  but  the 
question  turns  rather  upon  the  general  complexion 
of  the  history  than  upon  minute  objections.  This, 
however,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition  that  the  book 
could  have  been  completed  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  (b.  c.  fi06 ;  Tob.  xiv.  16),  and  written,  in 
the  main,  some  time  before  (xii.  20).  The  whole 
tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks  a  later  age ;  and  above 
all,  tlie  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  spirits  is  elaborated 
in  a  form  which  belongs  to  a  period  considerably 
posterior  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity.     The  inci- 


dents are  not  referred  to  in  any  part  of  Scripture 
nor  in  Josephus  or  Philo.  The  character  of  the 
alleged  miraculous  events  taken  together  is  ahen 
from  the  general  character  of  such  events  in  the 
Scriptures,  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional,  as  in 
the  case  of  Daniel,  to  explain  the  difference.  The 
narrative  is  not  simply  history,  but  possibly  some  real 
occurrences  related  by  tradition  formed  its  basis. 
As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly  didactic  narra- 
tive. Its  point  lies  in  the  moral  lesson  which  it 
conveys,  not  in  the  incidents. — 4.  Oripinal  Lan- 
guage. The  superior  clearness,  simplicity,  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  LXX.  text  prove  conclusively  that  this 
is  nearer  the  original  than  any  other  text  which  is 
known,  if  it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the 
original  itself  Indeed,  the  arguments  brought  to 
show  that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  from  conclusive ; 
yet  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translation  (see  ^  6, 
below). — 5.  Date  and  place  of  Composition.  The 
data  for  determining  these  are  scanty.  Eichhom 
places  the  author  after  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
Bertholdt  brings  the  book  considerably  later  than 
Seleucus  Nicator  (about  b.  c.  250-200),  and  sup- 
poses it  written  by  a  Galilean  or  Babylonian  Jew, 
from  the  prominence  given  to  those  districts  in  the 
narrative.  De  Wette  leaves  the  date  undetermined, 
but  argues  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine. Ewald  fixes  the  composition  in  the  far  East, 
toward  the  close  of  the  Persian  period  (about  b.  c. 
350).  This  last  opinion  is  almost  certainly  correct 
(so  Mr.  Westcott,  original  author  of  this  article). 
Its  date  will  fall  somewhere  within  the  period  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  work  of  Nehemiah  and  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  (about  b.  c.  430-334).  The 
contents  of  the  book  would  suggest  that  he  was 
living  out  of  Palestine,  in  some  Persian  city,  per- 
haps Babylon,  where  his  countrvmen  were  exposed 
to  the  capricious  cruelty  of  heathen  governors,  and 
in  danger  of  neglecting  the  Temple-service.  If 
these  conjectures  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  writing 
be  correct,  we  must  assume  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
original.  Even  if  the  date  of  the  book  be  brought 
much  lower,  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
B.  c,  it  must  have  been  written  in  some  Aramaic 
dialect,  as  the  Greek  literature  of  Palestine  belongs 
to  a  much  later  time.  As  long  as  this  was  held  to 
be  strict  history,  it  was  supposed  to  be  written  by 
the  immediate  actors,  Tobit  and  Tobias,  the  con- 
cluding verses  (xiv.  12-16)  by  a  surviving  friend. 
But  if  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  is 
set  aside,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  person  of  the 
author.' — 6.  History.  The  history  of  the  book  is 
in  the  main  that  of  the  LXX.  version.  (Canon  ; 
Septuaoint.)  There  appears  to  be  a  reference 
to  it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  practi- 
cally use  the  book  as  canonical ;  but  Origen  dis 
tinctly  notices  that  neither  Tobit  nor  Judith  was 
received  by  the  Jews,  and  rests  the  authority 
of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the  Churches.  Atha- 
nasius  quotes  Tobit  as  Scripture,  but  definitely 
excludes  it  from  the  Canon.  In  the  Latin  Church, 
Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer,  quote  it  as  authorita- 
tive; Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other  apocrypha 
of  the  LXX.  among  "  the  books  which  the  Christian 
Church  received,"  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
the  mass  of  the  later  Latin  Fathers.  Jerome,  how- 
ever, followed  by  Rufinus,  maintained  the  purity  of 

>  *'  It  can  onl  V  be  r^arded  in  the  light  of  an  Ea.«teni  ro- 
mance written  by  a  Jew  "  (Prof.  J.  G.  Murphy,  in  Fbn.). 
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the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  Luther  pronounced 
it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet  "  a  truly  beautiful,  whole- 
some, and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a  gifted 

poet A  book  useful  for  Christian  reading." 

The  same  view  is  held  also  in  the  English  Church, 
yet  the  book,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  neglect. — 7.  Religious  Character. 
Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete  and 
beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  works,  but  as 
yet  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  from  a  living 
faith.  Of  the  special  precepts  one  (Tob.  iv.  15) 
contains  the  negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of 
conduct  (Mat.  vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is 
found  among  the  maxims  of  Ccmfucius  Almost 
every  family  relation  is  touched  upon  with  natural 
grace  and  affection.  The  most  remarkable  doctrinal 
feature  in  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
action  of  spirits  ^  (see  §  2,  above ;  Magic).  A  sec- 
ond doctrinal  feature  of  the  book  is  the  firm  belief 
in  a  glorious  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief  in  a 
personal  Messiah. 

To'ehen  [-ken]  (Heb.  a  task,  measure,  Ges.),  a 
place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32  only)  among  the 
towns  of  Simeon  ;  site  unknown. 

To-gar'mah  (Heb.  fr.  Sansc.  =  tribe  of  Armenia, 
Grimm),  son  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of  Ashkesaz 
and  RiPHATH  (Gen.  x.  3).  Togarmah,  as  a  geograph- 
ical term,  is  connected  with  Armenia,  and  the  sub- 
sequent notices  of  the  name  (Ez.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii. 
6)  accord  with  this  view.  Herodotus  says  the  Ar- 
menians were  Phrygian  colonists  (Hdt.  vii.  73), 
which  probably  implies  only  a  common  origin  of 
the  two  peoples  (so  Mr.  Bevan).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Phrygians  were  once  the  domi- 
nant race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they  spread 
westward  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the 
shores  of  the  ^Egean.  The  Phrygian  language  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European 
family.  The  Armenian  language  presents  many  pe- 
culiarities which  distinguish  it  from  other  branches 
of  the  Indo-European  family ;  but  no  hesitation  is 
felt  by  philologists  in  placing  it  in  this  family  of 
languages.     Tongues,  Co.vfcsion  of. 

To'ha  (Heb.  =  Toah,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  (1  Sam.  i.  1);  =  Nahath  2,  and  Toah  ? 

T«'i  (Heb.  error,  Ges.)  —  Toe,  king  of  Hamath 
on  the  Orontes,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  his  power- 
ful enemy  the  Syrian  king  Hadadezer  by  the  army 
of  David,  sent  his  son  Jorara,  or  Hadoram,  to  con- 
gratulate the  victor  and  do  him  homage  with  pres- 
ents of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Sam.  viii.  9, 10). 

Tola  (Heb.  a  worm,  Ges.).  1.  First  born  of  Is- 
sachar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen.  xlvi.  13  ; 
Num.  xxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  2). — 2.  Judge  of  Is- 
rael after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1,  2);  "the  son  of 
Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  Tola 
judged  Israel  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir  2  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

To'lad  (Heb.  birth,  Ges.),  a  city  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29) ;  =  El-tolad. 

'  "  The  agency  of  Asmodeos  and  of  Raphael  is  out  of 
keeping  with  sober  history.  The  modes  of  reptelling  evil 
spirits  and  cnrin»  blindness  betray  a  superstitious  or  tri- 
fling mind.  The  ansel  is  made  to  feign  himself  a  man,  of 
a  family  known  to  Tobit.  and  to  be  the  voucher  for  the 
false  charms  which  are  introduced.  The  moral  of  the 
Btory  rests  on  the  error  tliat  "alms  deliver  from  death' 
(Tob.  iv.  13).  The  book  is  of  no  historical  value,  and 
tends  to  beget  a  weak,  indiscriminating  moral  feeling,  en- 
courage self-rishteousness,  and  cheriah  euperstition " 
(Prof.  J.  Q.  Murphy,  in  Fbn.). 


To'la-ltes  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  descendant*  of  Tola 
the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

T0i'ba-nes  [neezl  (Gr.)  =  Teleji,  a  porter  ia 
Ezra's  time  (1  Esd.  ix.  26). 

TOBb.  The  sepulchral  rites  of  the  Jews  (Burial) 
were  marked  with  the  same  simplicity  that  cliarac- 
terized  all  their  religious  observances  (so  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  original  author  of  this  article).  Tliis  sim- 
plicity of  rite  led  to  what  may  be  called  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Jewish  sepulchres — the 
deep  loculius  (L.  literally  a  little  place,  i.  e.  a  little 
chamber,  cell,  or  recess) — which,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock-cut 
tombs,  but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  form  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  diagram, 
representing  the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture.      In 


Duignun  of  JawUh  Sepolclin. 

the  apartment  marked  A,  are  twelve  each  locnfi, 
about  two  feet  wide  by  three  feet  high.  On  (he 
ground-floor  these  generally  open  on  the  level  of 
the  floor ;  when  in  the  upper  story,  as  at  C,  on  a 
ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body  might  be  laid 
to  be  anointed,  and  on  which  the  stones  might  rest 
which  closed  the  outer  end  of  each  /««</»«.  The 
shallow  loculus,  shown  in  chamber  B,  but  apparently 
only  used  when  sarcophagi  were  employed,  and. 
therefore,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  in  the  Greco-Ro- 
man perioti,  would  have  been  inappropriate,  where  an 
unembalmod  body  was  laid  out  to  decay — as  there 
would  evidently  be  no  means  of  shutting  it  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  catacomb.  The  deep  loculti*  on  the 
other  hand  was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish 
customs,  and  could  ea.«ily  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted 
to  the  end,  and  luted  into  the  groove  which  usually 
exists  there.  This  fact  affords  a  key  to  mucii  that 
is  otherwise  hard  to  be  understood  in  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  N.  T.  Thus  in  Jn.  xi.  39  Jesus  says, 
"  Take  away  the  stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "  they  took 
away  the  stone'  without  difficulty,  apparently. 
And  in  xx.  1,  the  same  expression  is  used, 
"  the  stone  is  taken  away."  There  is  one  catacomb 
— that  known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " — which 
is  closed  by  a  stone  rolling  across  its  entrance ;  but 
it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  immense  amount  of  con- 
trivance and  fitting  which  it  has  required  is  sufficient 
proof  that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  applied  to 
any  other  of  the  numerous  rock-tombs  around  Je- 
rusalem, nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have  been  oblit- 
erated, had  it  anywhere  existed.  Although,  thcre- 
fori>,  the  Jews  were  singularly  free  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  funereal  magnificence,  they  were  at 
all  stages  of  their  independent  existence  an  emi- 
nently burying  people. —  Tomht  of  the  Patriarchs. 
One  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham ia  the  purchase  of  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hit- 
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tite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
that  he  might  therein  bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  that 
it  might  be  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children. 
Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Mount  HoR(?sum.  xx. 
28,  xxxiii.  39),  and  was  probably  buried  there. 
Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  was  buried 
there,  "but  no  man  knoweth  of  bis  sepulchre  to 
this  day  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6).  Joshua  was  buried  in 
his  own  inheritance,  in  Timnath-serah  (Josh.  xxiv. 
30),  and  Samuel  in  his  own  bouse  at  Ramah(1  Sam. 
XXV.  1).  Joab  was  also  buried  "  in  his  own  house 
in  the  wilderness'' (1  K.  ii.  34).  From  the  time 
when  Abraham  established  the  burying-place  of  his 
family  at  Hebron  till  David  fixed  that  of  his  family 
in  the  city  which  bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers 
had  no  fixed  or  favorite  place  of  sepulture.  Each 
was  buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died, 
without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or  con- 
venience of  the  place  chosen. — Tomb  of  the  Kiugs. 


Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of  Judah  who  reigned  at 
Jerusalem  from  1048  to  590  b.  c,  eleven  (David, 
Solomon,  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jchoshaphat, 
Ahaziah,  Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  with 
the  good  priest  Jehoiada)  were  buried  in  one  hifpo- 
geuin  ( =  subterranean  structure)  in  the  "  city  of 
David."  Of  all  these  it  is  merely  said  that  they 
were  buried  in  "  the  sepulchres  of  their  latliers " 
or  "  of  the  kings  "  in  the  city  of  David,  except  of 
two — Asa  and  Hezekiah.  Two  more  of  these  kings 
(Jehoram  and  Joash)  were  buried  also  in  the  city 
of  David,  "  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings." 
Neh.  Hi.  16,  and  Ez.  xliii.  7,  9,  with  the  reiterated 
assertion  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
that  these  sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  of 
David,  leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion, 
or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  Temple  (so  Mr.  Fergusson,  but  see  Jercsa- 
LEM,  III.   §  5).     Manasseh  was  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20) 


Plaa  of  the  "Tombs  of  th«  PropheU."— (From  D«  Saulcy.) 


buned  in  his  own  house,  i.  e.  "  in  the  garden  of  his 
own  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza"  (2  K.  xxi.  18), 
where  his  son  Amon  was  also  buried  in  his  sepulchre 
(ver.  26).  Ahaz  was  buried  "  in  the  city  even  in  Je- 
rusalem, but  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  of  Israel"  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27). 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  one  single  sepulchral  excavation  about 
Jerusalem  which  can  be  said  with  certainty  to 
have  been  used  for  burial  before  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  only  important  hypogeum  which 
is  wholly  Jewish  in  its  arrangements,  and  may 
consequently  belong  to  an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch, 
is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in 
the  western  flank  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has 
every  appearance  of  having  originally  been  a  nat- 
ural cavern  improved  by  art,  and  with  an  ex- 
ternal gallery  some  140  feet  in  extent,  into  which 
twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loeidi  open.  Other 
chambers   and   loculi    have    been    commenced    in 


other  parts,  and  in  the  passages  are  spaces  where 
many  other  graves  could  have  been  located.  It  has 
no  architectural  mouldings,  no  sarcophagi  or  shallow 
loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin. —  Grf ay- 
Roman  Tombs.  Besides  the  tombs  above  enumerated, 
there  are  around  Jerusalem,  in  the  V^nlleys  of  Hin- 
nom  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  the  plateau  to  the  N., 
a  number  of  remarkable  rock-cut  sepulchri-s,  with 
more  or  less  architectural  decoration,  suftioicnt  to 
enable  us  to  a.scert*iin  that  they  are  all  of  nearly  the 
same  age,  and  to  assert  with  very  tolerable  confi- 
dence that  the  epoch  to  which  they  belong  must  he 
between  the  introduction  of  Roman  influence  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus.  The  excaya- 
tions  in  the  Valley  of  Hiiinom  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions are  comparatively  modem,  the  inscriptions  be- 
ing all  of  Christian  import,  and  such  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  not  the  dwell- 
ings  of  a.«cetic8.  In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  % 
monolithic  cell  of  singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which 
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De  Saulcy  assumes  to  be  a  chapel  of  Solomon's 
Egyptian  wife.  It  is  probably  of  very  much  more 
modern  date,  more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian  in 
character,  but  probably  not  sepulchral.  The  prin- 
cipal remaining  architectural  sepulchres  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  groups  :  (1.)  Tiiose  existing  in  the 
A'alley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Jehoshaphat,  Vallet  or), 
and  known  popularly  as  the  Tombs  of  Zechariah,  of 
St.  James,  and  of  Absalom.  Of  these  the  most 
southern  is  known  as  that  of  Zechariah,  a  popular 


name  which  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  tradition 
to  justify.  It  consists  of  a  square  solid  basement, 
measuring  18  feet  6  inclies  each  way,  and  20  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  On  each  face  are  four  en- 
gaged Ionic  columns  between  antte  (the  wall-pilasters 
at  the  corners),  and  these  are  surmounted  by  a  cor- 
nice of  purely  Assyrian  type,  such  as  is  found  at 
Khorsabad.  In  all  its  details  it  is  so  distinctly 
Roman  that  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  it  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  their  influence. 
Above  the  cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a 
sharp  angle,  and  hewn,  like  all  the  rest,  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  To  call  this  building  a  tomb  is  evidently 
a  misnomer,  as  it  is  absolutely  solid — hewn  out  of 
the  living  rock  by  cutting  a  passage  round  it.  It 
has  no  internal  chambers,  nor  even  the  semblance 
of  a  doorway.  Only  the  outward  face  or  that  front- 
ing Jerusalem  is  completely  finished.  The  so-called 
tomb  of  Absalom  is  somewhat  larger,  the  base  being 
about  21  feet  square,  and  probably  23  or  24  to  the  top 
of  the  cornice.  Like  the  other,  it  is  of  the  Roman 
Ionic  order,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  Ionic  type ; 
but  between  the  pillars  and  the  cornice  a  frieze,  un- 
mistakably of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  is  introduced. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  had  originally  a 
pyramidal  top  like  its  neighbor.  Immediately  in 
rear  of  the  monolith  we  find  a  sepulchral  cavern, 
undiscriminatingly  called  the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat, 
now  closed  by  the  rubbish  and  stones  thrown  at  the 
tomb  of  the  undutiful  son,  but  externally  crowned 
by  a  pediment  of  considerable  beauty,  and  in  the 
same  style  as  that  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (see 
below).  The  third  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that 
of  St.  James,  is  situated  between  the  other  two,  and 
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is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists  of  a 
verandah  with  two  Doric  pillars  in  antis,  which  may 
be  characterized  as  belonging  to  a  very  late  Greek 
order  rather  than  a  Roman  example.  Behind  this 
screen  are  several  apartments,  which  in  another 
locality  we  might  be  justified  in  calling  a  rock-cut 


so  FT 


Plan  of  Tomb  of  Su  Jame*. 

monastery  appropriated  to  sepulchral  purposes.  Id 
the  rear  of  all  is  an  apartment,  apparently  unfin- 
ished, with  three  shallow  loculi  meant  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sarcophagi,  and  so  indicating  a  post-Jewish 
date  for  the  whole,  or  at  least  for  that  part  of  the 
excavation.  (2.)  The  hypogeum  known  as  the  Tombs 
of  the  Judges,  about  a  mile  north   of  the  city, 


Fa{ad«  oi  tb«  Tombt  of  th«  Judjvi. 


is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  catacombs 
around  Jerusalem,  containing  about  sixty  deep 
loculi,  arranged  in  three  stories ;  the  upper  stories 
with  ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient  access,  and 
to  support  the  stones  that  closed  them ;  the  lower 
flush  with  the  ground :  the  whole,  consequently, 
so  essentially  Jewish  that  it  might  be  of  any  age  if 
it  were  not  for  its  distance  from  the  town,  and  its 
architectural  character,  which  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  has  nothing  Jew- 
ish about  it.  The  so-called  "  Jewish  Tomb  "  in  this 
neighborhood  has  bevelled  facets  over  its  fa9ade, 
but  with  late  Roman  Doric  details  at  its  angles.  (3.) 
The  group  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  about 
half  a  mile  \.  of  the  Damascus  gate  (Kidron,  Brook 
op),  mentioned  by  Jo.Hephus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2)  as  the 
Sepulchral  Caverns  of  the  Kings,  and  twice  (A  /.  v. 
3,  g2,  12,  §  2)  as  the  Monuments  of  Herod.  The 
architecture  exhibits  the  same  Roman  Doric  arrange- 
ments as  arc  found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with 
bunches  of  grapes,  which  first  appear  on  Maccabean 
coins,  and  foliage  which  is  local  and  peculiar,  and, 
so  far  as  any  thing  is  known  elsewhere,  might  be  of 
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atiy  age.  Its  connection,  however,  with  that  of  the 
Tombs  of  Jcboshaphat  and  the  Ju  Iges  fixes  it  to  the 
same  epoch.     The  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb  is 


Facade  of  Hemi'a  TomlM,  or  Tsoik  «(  th*  nngi.— ^Fnnn  a  Photograph.) 

below  the  level  of  the  ground,  closed  by  a  very 
curious  and  elaborate,  but  clumsy,  contrivance  of  a 
rolling  stone.     Within,  the  tomb  consists  of  a  vesti- 


bule or  entrance-hall  about  twenty  feet  square,  from 
which  three  other  square  apartmeuta  open,  each  sur- 
rounded by  deep  loeuH.  These  possess  a  peculiarity 
not  known  in  any  other  tomb  about  Jerusalem,  of 
having  a  square  apartment  either  beyond  the  head 
of  the  loculus  or  on  one  side  ;  e.  g.  A  A  have  these 
inner  chambers  A'  A'  within,  and  B  B  at  B'  B'  on 
one  side.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  the  hfipogenm  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber 
D,  in  which  two  sarcophagi  were  found.  All  tends 
to  make  it  probable  that  this  was  really  the  sepul- 
chre of  Herod.  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  all  the  architectural  tombs  of  Jerusalem  belong 
to  the  age  of  the  Romans,  like  every  thing  that  has 
yet  been  found  either  at  Petra,  Ba'albek,  Palmyra, 
or  Damascus,  or  even  among  tlie  stone  cities  of  the 
Hauran. — Tomb  of  Helena  of  Adlabt  ne.  Of  the  very 
famous  tomb  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  not  one 
vestige  exists.  We  are  told  that  slie  and  her  son 
Izates  were  buried  at  the  pyramids  which  she  had 
erected  more  than  tliree  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Jos. 
XX.  4,  §  3).  These  pyramids  were  situated  outside 
the  third  wall,  near  a  gate  between  the  Tower 
Psephinus  and  the  Royal  Caverns  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  22, 
and  V.  4,  §  2).  They  remained  suflicicntly  entire  in 
the  fourth  century  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landscape. — Since  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
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Titus,  none  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
have  been  in  a  position  to  indulge  in  much  sepul- 
chral magnificence,  or  perhaps  had  any  taste  for  this 
class  of  display  ;  and  we  in  consequence  find  no  rock- 
cut  hirpogea.  and  no  structural  monuments  that  arrest 
attention  in  modem  times.  The  people,  however, 
still  cling  to  their  ancieiit  cemeteries  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  (Jkhoshaphat,  Valley  of)  with  a 
tenacity  singularly  characteristic  of  the  East.  Abel  ; 
Cave;  Cyrus;  Ezra;  Modin;  Moroecai  ;  Pillar; 
Rachel  ;  Shechem,  &c. 

"  TmigS  (Heb.  melkdhaifim,  or  melkdchayim,  md'S- 
kdd).     AxB  6  ;  S.vfFFERS. 

•  Ttine  ftung]  (Heb.  Idshdn  ;  Gr. gidwa,  diafektot 
[=  dialect,  or  xprirh])^  literally  the  organ  in  the 
HOCTH,  used  by  animals  for  tasting,  licking,  &c.,  and 


by  mankind  for  articulation  also  (Ex.  xi.  7 ;  Judg- 
vii.  6  ;  Mk.  vii.  83,  35 ;  Rev.  xvi.  10,  &c.),  also  meto- 
nymically  =  speech  (Job  xv.  6 ;  1  Jn.  iii.  1 8,  &c.\ 
language  or  dialect  (Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31 ;  Acts  ii.  8, 1 1, 
&c.),  nation  or  people  having  their  own  language 
(Is.  Ixvi.  18;  Rev.  v.  9,  &c.),  and  tropically  =  that 
which  resembles  a  tongue  (Josh.  vii.  21  niarg.  [text 
"wedge"],  XV.  2  marg.  [text  *' bay  "1;  Is.  v.  24 
margin,  xi.  15;  Acts  ii.  8,  kc).  Chaldeans; 
Greek;  Hebrew;  Latin;  Tosouks,  Confusion  of; 
Tongues,  Gift  of. 

TOBfnes  (see  above),  CoB-fa'siM  ff.  The  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not 
positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  (Adam  ; 
Creation  ;  Man;  Xoah.)  Unity  of  lanp.iage  is  afl- 
sumed  by  the  sacred  historian  apparently  asacorol* 
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lary  of  the  unity  of  race.  No  explanation  is  given 
of  the  origin  of  speech,  but  its  exercise  is  evidently 
regarde  J  as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  Speech, 
being  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  being,  was  re- 
garded as  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  the 
same  proces.-«  of  imitation  by  which  it  is  still  per- 
petuated. No  notice  is  taken  of  any  divergences  in 
the  antediluvian  period,  as  their  effects  were  oblit- 
erated by  the  Flood.  The  unity  of  speech  would 
naturally  be  retained  among  Noah's  descendants  as 
long  as  they  were  held  together  by  social  and  local 
bonds  (Gen.  xi.  1).  Disturbing  causes  were,  how- 
ever, early  at  work  to  dissolve  this  twofold  union  of 
community  and  speech.  The  human  family  endeav- 
ored to  check  the  tendency  to  separation  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  central  edifice,  and  a  city 
which  would  serve  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
world.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  "  confound  their 
language,  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an- 
other's speech"  (xi.  7;  Babel,  Towe3  ok).  Con- 
temporaneously with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of, 
this  confusion  of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  the  memory  of  the  great  event  was  preserved  in 
the  name  Babel. — Two  points  demand  our  attention 
in  reference  to  this  narrative,  viz.  the  degree  to 
which  the  confusion  of  tongues  may  be  supposed  to 
have  extended,  and  the  connection  between  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  judgment  in- 
flicted on  the  builders  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss, 
or  even  a  suspension,  of  articulate  speech.  The 
desired  object  would  be  equally  attained  by  a  mirac- 
ulous forestalment  of  those  dialectical  differences 
of  language  which  are  constantly  in  process  of  pro- 
duction, and  which  ordinarily  require  time  and  varia- 
tions of  place  and  habits  to  reach  such  maturity  that 
people  cannot  understand  one  another's  speech. 
The  elements  of  the  one  original  language  may  have 
remained,  but  so  disguised  by  variations  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  by  the  introduction  of  new  combinations, 
as  to  be  practically  obliterated.  (2.)  The  confusion 
of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  as  contemporaneous  events.  Tlie 
divergence  of  the  various  families  into  distinct  tribes 
and  nations  ran  parallel  with  the  divergence  of 
speech  into  dialects  and  languages,  and  thus  Gen  x. 
is  posterior  in  historical  sequence  to  the  events  re- 
corded in  Gen.  xi.  Both  passages  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early 
fortunes  of  the  human  race. — A.  How  far  do  modern 
researches  into  the  phenomena  of  language  favor  the 
idea  that  once  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech 
and  language  ?  "  The  advocate  of  the  historical 
unity  of  language  is  met  by  two  classes  of  opposing 
arguments,  one  arising  out  of  the  differences,  the 
other  out  of  the  resemblances  of  existing  languages. 
As  to  the  former,  no  one  can  doubt  that,  though 
linguistic  science  itself  has  hardly  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  infancy,  the  tendency  of  all  linguistic 
research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity  (so  Mr.  Bevan, 
original  author  of  this  article).  Variety  in  unity  is  a 
general  law  of  nature,  and  the  formal  varieties  of  lan- 
guj^e  present  no  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  common 
origin.  Amid  these  varieties  are  manifest  tokens  of 
unity  in  the  original  material  out  of  which  language 
was  formed,  in  the  stages  of  formation  through  which 
it  has  passed,  in  the  general  principle  of  grammati- 
cal expression,  and  in  the  spirit  and  power  displayed 
m  the  development  of  these  various  formations. 
The  lines  of  discovery,  therefore,  point  in  one  direc- 


tion and  favor  the  expectation  that  the  various  fam- 
ilies may  be  combined  by  the  discovery  of  connect- 
ing links  into  one  family,  comprehending  all  the 
languages  of  the  worid.  But  should  such  a  result 
be  obtained,  the  probability  of  a  common  origin 
would  still  remain  unshaken ;  for  the  failure  would 
probably  be  due  to  the  absence,  in  many  classes  and 
families,  of  that  chahi  of  historical  evidence,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shcmitic  fam- 
ilies enables  us  to  trace  their  progress  for  above  3,000 
years. — As  to  the  second  class  of  opposing  argu- 
ments— that  the  resemblances  of  existing  languages 
do  not  necessitate  the  theory  of  historical  or  gen- 
tilic  unity,  but  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
on  psychological  principles — the  whole  question 
of  the  origin  of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of 
historical  proof,  and  no  argument  against  its  com- 
mon origin  can  be  derived  from  analogies  drawn  from 
the  animal  world,  since  language  is  not  identical  with 
sound,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  reason,  and 
is  perpetuated  in  a  manner  wholly  distinct  from  that 
whereby  animals  learn  to  utter  their  cries.  Besides, 
the  theory  that  the  language  of  the  one  protoplast  was 
founded  on  strictly  psychological  principles,  is  cer- 
tainly as  consistent  with  psychological  unity  as  is  the 
theory  of  a  plurality  of  protoplasts  arriving  at  similar 
independent  results  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
psychological  laws. — The  present  position  of  the  lin- 
guistic science  in  respect  to  direct  proof  of  the  radi- 
cal identity  of  languages  may  be  thus  stated  :  All 
languages  being  classified  according  to  their  ideal 
forms  as  (I.)  isolating,  also  called  monosyllabic  or 
radical,  (II.)  agglutinative,  or  (III.)  inflecting,  the 
Indo-European  languages  and  the  (so-called)  Shemit- 
ic  being  included  under  the  last  head.  The  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages  have  an  acknowledged  and  well- 
defined  relationship  as  one  family;  but  under  the 
Shemitic  family  some  include  the  sub-Shemitic  lan- 
guages, as  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  while  others  make 
these  intermediate  between  the  Shemitic  and  Indo- 
European  families  (see  B,  II.,  below).  Tlie  agglu- 
tinative families  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  combined 
by  Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  one  family,  named  Turanian, 
but  divided  by  Pott  and  other  eminent  philologists 
into  a  great  number  of  families,  as  the  Ural-Altaian, 
&c.  The  monosyllabic  languages  of  S.  E.  Asia  are 
not  included  in  the  Turanian  family  by  Miiller,  ap- 
parently as  not  agglutinative ;  but  as  the  Chinese 
appears  to  be  connected  radically  with  the  Burmese, 
Tibetan,  and  Ural-Altaian  languages,  it  seems  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  Turanian  family.  The  Amer- 
ican languages  are  referred  by  eminent  writers  to 
an  Asiatic  or  Turanian  origin  (Bunsen,  Latham) ;  the 
bulk  of  the  African  languages  to  the  Shemitic  fam- 
ily (Latham) ;  yet  they  may  stand  by  themselves  as 
distinct  families.  The  problem  that  awaits  solution 
is,  whether  the  several  families  above  specified  can 
be  reduced  to  a  single  family  by  demonstrating 
their  radical  identity.  Here,  though  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  radical  identity  which  appears  to 
be  above  suspicion,  yet  the  absence  of  materials  and 
other  causes  afford  abundance  of  room  for  difference 
of  opinion. — B.  Do  the  ethnological  views  exhibited 
in  the  Mosaic  table  (Gen.  x.)  accord  with  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  history  and  language,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  special  facts  recorded  in  it,  and  in  the 
general  Scriptural  view  of  an  historical  or,  more 
properly,  a  gentilic  unity  of  the  human  race  ?  We 
notice — I.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  de- 
scribe the  process  of  the  dispersion :  but,  assuming 
that  dispersion  as  an  accomplished  fact,  it  records 
the  ethnic  relations  existing  between  the  variouB 
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nations  affected  by  it.  These  relations  are  expressed 
under  the  form  of  a  genealogy;  the  ethnological 
character  of  the  document  is,  however,  clear  both 
from  the  names,  some  of  which  are  gcntilic  in  form, 
as  Ludim,  Jebusite,  &c.,  others  geographical  or  local, 
as  Mizraim,  Sidon,  &c. ;  and  again  from  the  formu- 
lary which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject, 
"  after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their 
countries,  and  in  iheir  nations"  (x.  6,  20,  31).  In- 
cidentally, the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as  eth- 
nological ;  but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  des- 
ignating nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  table  Ls  as  follows : — 
The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to  Noah's 
throe  sons,  Sheh,  Ham,  and  Japhkth.  The  Shemites 
are  described  last,  apparently  that  the  continuity  of 
the  narrative  may  not  be  further  disturbed  ;  and  the 
Hamites  st>ind  next  to  the  Shemites,  in  order  to 
show  that  these  were  more  closely  related  to  each 
other  tlian  to  the  Japhetites.  The  identification  of 
the  BibHcal  with  the  historical  or  classical  names  of 
nations,  is  by  no  means  easy,  particularly  where 
the  names  are  not  subsequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible.  Equal  doubt  arises  where  names  admit  of 
being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  district  to  another.  (I.)  The  Ja- 
phetite  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of  which  seven 
represent  independent,  and  the  remainder  affiliated 
nations,  as  follows :— (i.)  Gomer,  connected  ethni- 
cally with  the  Cimmerii,  Cimbri  (?),  and  Ciimry ; 
and  geographically  with  Crimea.  Associated  with 
Gomerare— -{1.)  AsHKESAZ;  (2.)  Riphath;  (3.)  To- 
OARMAU.  (ii.)  Magog,  the  ScytMaiis.  (iii.)  Madai, 
Media,  (iv.)  Javan,  the  loniatis,  as  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  Hellenic  race,  with  whom  are  as- 
sociated— ().)  Elishah  ;  (2.)  Tarsiiish  ;  (3.)  Kit- 
TiM ;  (4.)  DoDAXiM.  (v.)  Tubal,  the  Tibareni  in 
Pontus.  (vi.)  Meshech,  the  Monchi  in  northwestern 
Armenia,  (vii.)  Tiras,  perhaps  lliracia. — (II.)  The 
Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of  which  four 
represent  independent,  and  the  remainder  affiliated 
nations,  as  follows: — ^i.)  Cush,  in  two  branches, 
the  western  or  African  representing  Elhio/na,  the 
Keenh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern  or 
Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names  of  the  tribe 
Cosftcei,  the  district  C'inva,  and  the  province  Susiana 
or  Khitzix'an.  With  Cush  are  associated — (1.)  Se- 
ba  ;  (2.)  Havilah  ;  (3.)  Sabtah  ;  (4.)  Raamah,  with 
whom  are  associated— (a)  Sheba,  and  (b)  Dedan  ; 
(6.)  Sabtechah  ;  (6.)  Nimrod,  a  personal  and  not  a 
geographical  name,  the  representative  of  the  east- 
ern Cushitc.  (ii.)  Mizraim,  the  two  JJisrs,  i.  e. 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  whom  are  connected 
— ^1.)  Ludim;  (2.)  Anamim;  (3.)  Naphtuhim  ;  (4.) 
Pathrusim;  (5.)  Casluhim;  (6.)  Caphtorim  ;  (7.) 
Phot,  (iii.)  Canaan,  to  whom  belong — (1.)  Sidon, 
the  well-known  town  in  Phenicia  ;  (2.)  Heth,  or  the 
HiTTiTEs;  (3.)  the  Jebusite,  of  Jehtts  or  Jerusalem  ; 
(4.)  theAMORiTE;  (5.)  the  Girgasite;  (6.)  the  Hi- 
vitk  ;  (7.)  the  Arkite  ;  (8.)  the  Sinite  ;  (9.)  the  Ar- 
vadite;  (10.)  the  Zemarite;  (11.)  the  Hamathite. — 
(III.)  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names, 
of  which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  the  remain- 
der to  affiliated  tribes,  as  follows:—^!.)  Elam.  (ii.) 
AssiiuR.  (iii.)  Arphaxad,  with  whom  are  associated 
— (1.)  Sat.ah  ;  Salah's  son  (a)  Esi'ni;  and  Eber's  two 
sons  {a'')  Peleo  and  (6")  Joktan,  with  thirteen  sons 
of  Joktan,  viz. : — (a')  Almodad,  ((!»')  Sheleph,  (c*) 
Hazarmatkth,  (d*)  Jeraii,  (^)  Hadoram,  (/') 
UzAi.,  (^)  DiKLAH,  (h*)  Obal  or  Ebal,  (t*)  Arimael, 
(j*)  Sheba,  (if)  Opiub,  (P)  Hatilah,  (to')  Jobab. 
(it.)  Luo.    (v.)  Abam,  with  whom  are  associated — 


(1.)  TTz;  (2.)  Hul;  (3.)  Gether  ;  (4.)  Mash.  One 
name  noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Philistim,  occurs  in 
the  Hamitic  division  (Gen.  x.  14),  but  without  any 
direct  assertion  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  total  num. 
ber  of  names  noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philis- 
tim, would  thus  amount  to  seventy,  which  was  raised 
by  patristic  writers  to  seventy-two.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  it  would  be  well  to  discuss  a  ques- 
tion materially  affecting  the  historical  value  of  the 
Mosaic  table,  viz.  the  period  to  which  it  refers.  On 
this  point  very  various  opinions  are  enterUiined. 
Knobcl,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the  commercial 
geography  of  the  Phenicians,  assigns  it  to  about  1200 
b.  c,  while  others  allow  it  no  higher  antiquity  than 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Internal  evidence  leads 
us  to  refer  it  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  because — (a.) 
the  Canaanites  were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession 
of  Palestine;  (b.)  the  PhiUstines  had  not  concluded 
their  migration  ;  (c.)  Tyre  is  unnoticed  ;  (d.)  various 
places  such  as  Simyra  (Zemarite),  Sinna  (Sinite), 
and  Area  (Arkite),  are  noticed,  which  had  fallen 
into  insignificance  in  later  times ;  (e.)  Eittim,  which 
in  Solomon's  age  was  under  Phenician  dominion,  is 
assigned  to  Japheth,  and  so  Tarshish,  which  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phenician  empo- 
rium of  Tarten&us,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ear- 
lier significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early  a 
date  as  Abraham's  time  is  the  notice  of  the  Medes 
under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan  nation,  which 
bears  this  name  in  history,  appears  not  to  have 
reached  its  final  settlement  until  about  900  b.  c.  ;  but 
the  name  Media  may  have  belonged  to  the  district 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medes. — The  Mosaic 
table  is  supplemented  by  ethnological  notices  re- 
lating to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Terahite  fam- 
ily (Nahor  2,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Kktcrah,  Epom, 
MiniAS,  Haran  3,  Lot,  Moab,  Ammon,  &c.). — Besides 
the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for  in  the 
Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  mentioned  in 
the  history  without  any  notice  of  their  ethnology 
(Amalekites,  Anakims,  Avims,  Emims,  Uorims, 
Rephaims,  Zamzumminis,  and  Zuzims).  As  these 
fragmentary  populations  intermingled  with  the  Ca- 
naanites, they  probably  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
(compare  Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Judg.  i.  10).  They  may 
have  belonged  to  an  earlier  migration  than  the  Ca- 
naanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by  the  later 
comers ;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  different 
origin. — Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  state- 
ments in  the  Bible,  it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  they 
are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physiological  or  lin- 
guistic principles  Knobel  maintains  that  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  founded  on  the 
physiological  principle  of  color,  Shkm,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black, 
and  white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  then  known  world ;  but  the  etymo- 
logical argument  weakens  rather  than  sustains  his 
view,  and,  while  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  phys- 
ical character  of  the  districts  that  the  Iliimites  cf 
the  south  should  be  dark,  the  Japhetites  of  tl  e 
north  fair,  and  the  Shemites  intermediate  in  color 
as  in  geographical  position,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  this  distinction  was  strongly  marked. — The  lin- 
guistic difficulties  connected  with  the  Mosaic  table 
are  very  considerable,  and  there  are  many  conflict- 
ing opinions  on  the  subject.  The  primary  difficulty 
IS  that  of  accounting  for  the  evident  identity  of 
language  spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terahites  and  the 
Hamitic  Canaanites.  The  alternative*  hitherto  of- 
fered as  satisfactory  solutions,  viz  that  the  TerahiU-s 
adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  or  tlie  Ca- 
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laanilcs  that  of  the  Terahites,  are  both  inconsis- 
tent with  the  enlarged  area  which  the  language 
jovers  on  each  side.  The  real  question  at  issue  con- 
serns  the  language  not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  fam- 
ily, but  of  the  Canaanites  and  Cushites.  Knobel  sup- 
poses that  the  Canaanites  acquired  a  Shemitic  lan- 
tjuase  from  a  prior  population,  represented  by  the 
Kepliaites,  Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  &c. ;  Bunsen,  that 

I  they  were  a  Shemitic  race  who  had  long  sojourned 
in  Egypt :  but  neither  of  these  explanations  is  satis- 
factory. With  regard  to  the  Cushites,  the  only  ex- 
planation is  tliat  a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened 
f  on  the  original  Hamitic  population,  the  result  being 
la  combination  of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  She- 
I  mitic  language  ;  but  time  and  research  may  clear  up 
much  of  the  mystery  on  this  subject.  That  the 
Egyptian  language  exhibits  many  striking  and  valu- 
able points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides ;  but  there  is  not  an  equal 
degree  of  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  from  these  resemblances. 
Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  has  not 
yet  yielded  undisputed  results.  The  Mosaic  table 
places  a  Shemitic  population  in  Ass}Tia  and  Elam, 
and  a  Cushitic  one  in  Babylon.  Sufficient  evidence 
is  afforded  by  language  that  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Assyria  was  Shemitic ;  and  the  inscriptions 
especially  of  the  neighborhood  of  Susa  may  ulti- 
mately establish  the  fact  of  a  Shemitic  population 
in  Elam.  The  presence  of  a  Cushitic  population  in 
Babylon  is  very  generally  held  on  linguistic  grounds ; 
and  a  close  identity  is  said  to  exist  between  the  old 
Babylonian  and  the  Mahn  language,  a  Shemitic 
tongue  of  an  ancient  type  still  living  in  a  district  of 
Hadrama'tf,  in  southern  Arabia.  With  regard  to 
Akabia,  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modern 
research.  The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials 
of  its  presence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
Mareh  and  Sana,  as  well  as  in  its  influence  on  the 
Himyari'Ac  and  Mahri  languages,  as  compared  with 
the  Hebrew.  The  Joktanid  element  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Arabian  population,  the  Shemitic  character 
of  whose  language  needs  no  proof  (Shemitic  Lax- 
OITAGES.) — It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the 
Japhetic  stock  represents  the  linguistic  character- 
istics of  the  Indo-Eiropean  and  Turanian  families. 
Dividing  the  Indo-European,  as  suggested  by  the 
name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western  ;  and  sub- 
dividing the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian,  and 
the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Illyrian,  Italian, 
Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes,  we  are 
able  to  assign  Madai  (Media)  and  Togarmah  (Arme- 
nia) to  the  Iranian  class ;  Javan  (Ionian)  and  Eli- 
diah  (^>lian)  to  the  Hellenic ;  Gomer  conjecturally 
to  the  Celtic ;  and  Dodanim,  also  conjecturally,  to 
the  Illyrian.  According  to  the  old  interpreters, 
Ashkenaz  represents  the  Teutonic  class,  while,  ac- 
cording to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be  represented 
by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Etruscans  ; 
the  Slavonian  by  Magog ;  and  the  Lithuanian  pos- 
ribly  by  Tiras.  Knobel  also  identifies  Riphath  with 
the  Gauls,  as  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer; 
and  Kittim  (not  improbably)  with  the  Carians,  at 
one  period  predominant  on  the  islands  adjacent  to 
Asia  Minor.  The  evidence  for  these  identifications 
Taries  in  strength,  but  in  no  instance  approaches  to 
demonstration.  Whether  the  Turanian  family  is 
&irly  represented  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  be  doubt- 
ed. Those  who  advocate  the  Mongolian  origin  of 
the  Scythians  would  naturally  regard  Magog  as  the 


representative  of  this  family  ;  and  those  who  dissent 
from  this  theory  might  still  regard  Magog  as  applied 
broadly  to  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  northern  A.sia, 
whether  Indo-European  or  Turanian.  Tubal  and 
Meshech  Knobel  identifies  respectively  with  the 
Iberians  and  the  Ligurians,  both  perhaps  Turanians. 
— II.  The  question  now  comes.  How  far  do  the  pres- 
ent results  of  etlmological  science  support  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  which  un- 
derlies the  Mosaic  system  ?  The  chief  and  often  only 
instrument  at  our  command  for  ascertaining  the  re- 
lationship of  nations  is  language.  The  nomenclature 
of  modern  ethnology  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
the  Bible,  partly  from  the  enlargement  of  the  area, 
and  partly  from  the  general  adoption  of  language  as 
the  basis  of  classification.  The  term  Shemitic  is  re- 
tained, not,  however,  to  indicate  a  descent  from 
Shem,  but  the  use  of  languages  allied  to  the  Hebrew. 
Hamitic,  also,  is  used  as  subordinate  to,  or  coiirdi- 
nate  with,  Shemitic  (see  i,  III.,  above).  Japhetic 
is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Aryan. 
The  various  nations  or  iamilies  of  nations  which  find 
no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles  are  classed  by 
some  ethnologists  as  Turanian,  by  others  broken  up 
into  divisions  more  or  less  numerous.  (1.)  A  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Shemitic  family  is  its  inelastici- 
ty. It  has  expanded  only  about  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  commercial  colonies  of  the  Phkxiciaks. 
(Shemitic  Languages.)  The  bulk  of  the  North  Af- 
rican languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  though  not 
properly  Shemitic,  so  far  resemble  that  type  as  to  be 
called  sub-Shemitic.  South  of  Egjpt  the  Shemitic 
type  is  reproduced  in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian 
languages,  and  Shemitic  influence  may  be  traced 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Mozam- 
bique. As  to  the  languages  of  the  interior  and  south, 
Renan  denies  any  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type, 
while  Latham  asserts  that  connecting  links  exist  be- 
tween the  sub-Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the 
Negro  languages  in  the  centre,  and  the  Caffre  lan- 
guages of  the  south,  and  that  the  Hottentot  lan- 
guage is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Bunsen  supports  this  view  as  to  the  lan- 
guages N.  of  the  equator,  but  regards  the  Southern 
as  rather  of  the  Turanian  type.  The  Indc-European 
family  of  languages  consists  now  of  nine  classes,  viz. 
two  Eastern  or  Aryan  (Indian  and  Iranian)  and  seven 
Western  (Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian,  Greek,  Teutonic, 
Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian).  Language  and  race  are, 
indeed,  by  no  means  coextensive  (e.  g.  Celtic,  Italian, 
&c.).  But,  while  the  races  have  so  intermingled  as 
often  to  lose  all  trace  of  their  original  individuality, 
the  broad  fact  of  their  descent  from  one  or  other  of 
the  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  remains 
unafi«cted.  In  Asia  the  languages  fall  into  two 
large  classes — the  monosyllabic,  represented  by  the 
Chinese — and  the  agglutinative,  represented  by  the 
various  nations  classed  by  Miiller  as  Turanian,  and 
falling  geographically  into  two  divisions,  viz.  the 
Northern  or  Ural-Altaian,  a  well-defined  group  with 
five  branches  (Tungusian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  Sa- 
moicdic,  and  Finnish),  and  the  Southern  with  four 
classes  (Tamulian,  Bhotiya  and  Lotiliic  languages, 
Tai,  Malay).  The  languages  of  Oceanica  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Malay 
class ;  but  the  linguistic  and  ethnological  relations 
between  the  Malay  and  the  black  or  Negrito  popula- 
tion found  on  many  of  the  groups  of  islands  are  not 
well  defined.  The  polysynthetic  languages  of  North 
America  are  regarded  as  of  the  Mongolian  stock, 
and  a  close  affinity  is  said  to  exist  between  the  North 
American  and  the  Kamtchadale  and  Korean  latt- 
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guages  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia.  Tiie  tendency 
of  all  linguistic  and  ethnological  research  is  to  dis- 
cover the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most  striking 
external  varieties.  Already  the  myriads  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  massed  together  into  a  few  large 
groups,  and  we  are  fimily  persuaded  that  in  their 
broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield  an  increas- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Inspira- 
tion' ;  Max. 

TODgnes,  Gift  of. — I.  The  Gr.  gloUa,  or  glossa,  uni- 
formly translated  "  tongue,"  and  employed  through- 
out the  N.  T.  in  designating  the  gift  now  under  con- 
sideration, is  used — (1.)  for  the  bodily  organ  of 
speech ;  (2.)  in  Aristotle,  for  a  foreign  word,  im- 
ported and  half  naturalized  in  Greek,  and  hence 
needing  explanation  ;  (3.)  in  Hellenistic  Greek, 
for  ''speech"  or  "language."  (A)  Eichhom  and 
Bardili,  and  to  some  extent  Bunsen,  starting  from 
the  first,  see  in  the  so-called  gift  an  inarticulate  ut- 
terance. (B)  Bleek  adopts  the  second  meaning, 
and  infers  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  unu- 
sual, poetic  language.  (C)  The  received  traditional 
view,  which  starts  from  the  third  meaning,  and  sees 
in  the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic  power, 
commends  itself  most  (so  Prof.  Plumptre). — II.  The 
chief  passages  from  which  we  have  to  draw  our  con- 
clusion as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  gift  in 
question  are — (1.)  Mk.  xvi.  IT;  (2.)  Acts  ii.  1-13, 
X.  46,  xix.  6 ;  (3.)  1  Cor.  xii.,  xiv. — III.  The  prom- 
ise of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Divine  Spirit, 
giving  not  only  comfdrt  and  insight  into  truth,  but 
fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  appears 
once  and  again  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  disciples 
are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall  speak,  for 
the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  (Mat. 
X,  19,  20;  Mk.  xiii.  11).  Galilean  peasants  are  to 
speak  freely  and  boldly  before  kings.  In  Mk.  xvi. 
17  a  more  definite  term  is  employed:  "They  shall 
speak  with  new  tongues."  The  obvious  meaning 
of  the  promise  is  that  the  disciples  should  speak  in 
new  languages  which  they  had  not  learned  as  other 
men  learn  them. — IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.)  is,  in  its  broad  features,  famil- 
iar. Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the  sound 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  "  (compare  Ez.  i.  24, 
xliii.  2).  "There  appeared  unto  them  tongues  like 
as  of  fire."  The  tongues  were  distributed  (A.  V. 
"  cloven  "),  lighting  upon  each  of  them.  "  And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be- 
gan to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance."  The  narrative  that  follows 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  disciples  were 
heard  to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had 
no  colloquial  knowledge  previously  (6-12).  What 
view  are  we  to  take  of  a  phenomenon  so  marvellous 
and  exceptional?  What  views  have  men  actually 
taken?  (1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church  has 
been  that  in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples  re- 
ceived a  supernatural  knowledge  of  all  such  lan- 
guages as  they  needed  for  their  work  as  Evangelists. 
The  knowledge  was  permanent,  and  could  be  used 
at  their  own  will.  This  belief  goes  beyond  the 
data  with  which  the  N.  T.  supplien  us.  Each  in- 
stance of  the  gift  recorded  in  the  Acts  connects  it, 
not  with  teaching,  but  with  praise  and  adoration  ; 
not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's  lives,  but  with 
exceptional  epochs  in  them.  The  speech  of  St  Peter 
which  follows  (Acts  ii.  14  ff.),  like  most  other 
speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusalem  audience,  was 
spoken  apparently  in  Aramaic.  When  St.  Paul, 
who  "  spake  with  tongues  more  than  all,"  was  at 
Lystra,  no  mention  is  made  of  his  using  the  lan- 


guage of  Lycaonia.  It  is  almost  implied  that  he  did 
not  understand  it  (xiv.  11).  Not  one  word  in  tiie 
discussion  of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  im- 
plies that  the  gift  was  of  this  nature,  or  given  lor 
this  purpose.  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  within  the  lim- 
its assigned  by  the  providence  of  God  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  such  a  gilt  neces- 
sary. Aramaic  (Shemitic  Languages),  Greek,  Lat- 
in, the  three  languages  of  the  inscription  on  the 
cross,  were  media  of  intercourse  throufrhout  the 
empire.  (2.)  Some  interpreters  have  seen  their  way 
to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  changing  the 
character  of  the  miracle,  making  it  consist  not  in 
any  new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers,  but  in 
the  impression  produced  on  the  hearers.  Thus, 
words  which  the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their 
own  tongue  were  heard,  or  seem?<i  to  be  heard,  by 
those  who  listened  as  if  uttered  in  their  native 
speech.  Weighty  reasons  against  this  hypothesis 
are — (o.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  state- 
ment of  Acts  ii.  4,  "  They  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues."  (6.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle,  and 
degrades  its  character.  Not  the  120  disciples,  but 
the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in  this 
case  the  subjects  of  it.  {e.)  It  involves  an  element 
of  falsehood.  The  miracle,  on  this  view,  was 
wrought  to  make  men  believe  what  was  not  actually 
the  fact,  (d.)  It  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
phenomena  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  (3.)  Critics  of  a  negative 
school  have  rejected  the  narrative  either  altogether 
or  in  part.  (Inspiration  ;  Miracles.) — Y.  What, 
then,  are  the  facts  actually  brought  before  us  t 
What  inferences  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from 
them?  (1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  dis- 
ciples in  other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean 
Aramaic  is  distinctly  asserted.  (2.)  The  words 
spoken  appear  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  speakers,  but  by  the  Spirit  which  "  gave 
them  utterance."  (3.)  The  word  tianslated  "utter- 
ance "  in  Acts  ii.  4  (the  Gr.  verb  ajtophthenggomai 
=  to  utter  forth,  speak  out,  declare,  Kbn.  N.  T.  Lex. ; 
translated  "  said  "  in  ver.  14,  and  "  speak  forth  "  in 
xxvi.  25)  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special  association  with 
the  oracular  speech  of  true  or  false  prophets,  and 
appears  to  imply  some  peculiar,  perhaps  musical, 
solemn  intonation  (compare  1  Chr.  xxv.  1,  A.  V. 
"  prophecy  ;  "  Ez.  xiii.  9,  A.  V.  "  divine  ").  (4.)  The 
"  tongues  "  were  used  as  an  instrument  not  of  teach- 
ing but  of  praise.  (5.)  Those  who  spoke  them 
seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  excitement,  "  fiill  of  new  wine"  (Actsii.  13). 
(6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a 
power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  our  words  should  be 
"  wary  and  few."  In  all  likelihood  such  words  as 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
before.  At  previous  Jewish  feasts  they  must  have 
met  a  varied  crowd,  the  pilgrims  of  each  nation 
uttering  their  praises  and  doxologies  ;  but  before, 
the  Galilean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd, 
neither  heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remember- 
ing what  they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reproduce  il ; 
now  they  had  the  power  of  speaking  it  dearly  and 
freely.  The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take 
the  form  of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  mem- 
ory, not  of  imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of 
words  never  heard  before.  (7.)  The  gift  of  tongues, 
the  ecstatic  burst  of  praise,  is  definitely  asserted 
to  be  a  fulfilment  of  Joel  ii.  28.  We  are  led,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  that  which  answers  to  the  Gift  of 
Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy  included 
with  teaching  in  theO.  T.  use  of  the  word(rKOPULT), 
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▼iz.  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song  (1  Sam. 
X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24  ;  1  Chr.  xxv.  3 ;  compare  1  Cor. 
xiv.).  (8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer 
esseutially  the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in 
xiv.  15-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15, 
17,  xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs,  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  being  at  once  connected  with 
and  distiniiuished  from  "  prophecy "  in  its  N.  T. 
sense. — V"L  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
supplies  fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classi- 
fied and  compared,  arranged,  apparently,  according 
to  their  worth,  placed  under  regulation.  The  facts 
which  may  be  gathared  are  briefly  these: — (1.)  The 
phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  not  confined 
to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  (2.)  The 
comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists  given  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30 ;  comp.  31,  xiv.  5,  18, 
20,  23,  39),  places  that  of  tongues,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  lowest  in  the  scale.  (3.)  The 
mam  characteristic  of  the  "  tongue "  is  that  it  is 
unintelligible.  The  man  "  speaks  mysteries,"  prays, 
blesses,  gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (xiv.  15,  16), 
but  no  one  understands  him.  He  can  hardly  be  said, 
indeed,  to  understand  himself  (ver.  14).  (4.)  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the  apostle  into 
what  appears  at  first  a  contradiction.  "Tongues 
are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,  but  to  those  who 
do  not  believe;  yet  the  eflfect  on  unbelievers  is  not 
that  of  attracting,  but  repelling.  They  disturb, 
startle,  awaken,  are  given  for  astonishing,  but  are 
not  and  cannot  be  the  grounds  of  conviction  and 
belief.  Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe 
already,  prophecy  is  the  greater  gift.  (5.)  There 
remains  the  quastion  whether  these  also  were 
"  tongues  "  in  the  sense  of  being  languages.  It 
must  have  been  from  the  phenomena  of  Pentecost 
that  the  word  tongue  derived  its  new  and  s;>ecial 
meaning.  The  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul 
himself,  were  likely  to  us3  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sense.  The  "divers  kinds  of  tongues  "  (1 
Cor.  xii.  28),  the  "  tongues  of  men  "  (xiii.  1 ),  point 
to  differences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equally  wild  and  inartic- 
alate.  The  utterances  of  the  tongues  may  have 
been  in  whole  or  in  part  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words 
(compare  xvi.  22  with  xii.  3;  Rom.  viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv. 
6).  "  Tongues  of  angels  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1  may  be 
connected  with  the  words  surpassing  human  utter- 
ance, which  St.  Paul  heard  as  in  ParaJise  (2  Cor. 
xi'u  4),  and  these  again  with  the  great  Hallelujah 
hymns  of  Rev.  xix.  1-6.  (6.)  Here  also,  as  in 
Acts  ii.,  we  have  to  think  of  some  peculiar  intona- 
tion as  frequently  characterizing  the  exercise  of  the 
"tongues."  The  analogies  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  St.  Paul's  mind  are  those  of  the  pipe,  the 
harp,  the  trunpet  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case 
of  one  "singing  in  the  spirit"  (xiv.  15),  but  not 
with  the  understanding  also,  the  strain  of  ecstatic 
melody  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could 
perceive  (compare  Eph.  v.  19).  (7.)  Connected 
with  the  "  tongues,"  was  the  corresponding  power 
of  interpretation  (1  Cor.  xiv.  13,  27).  Its  function 
must  have  been  twofold.  The  interpreter  had  first 
to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic  or  others,  which 
had  mingled  more  or  less  largely  with  what  was 
ottered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning  and  an  order 
in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without  either.  Under 
the  action  of  one  with  this  insight  the  wild  utter- 
ances of  the  "  tongues  "  might  become  a  treasure- 
house  of  deep  truths.  Sometimes  the  tongues  ap- 
pear to  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  interpre- 
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tation  (xiv.  7-11).— VII.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gifl  are 
found  in  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Kphesians.  From 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  from  those  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John,  they  are  altogether  absent,  and  thi.s  is  in 
itself  significant  of  a  calmer,  more  normal  state. 
(2.)  Probab«y,  however,  the  disappearance  of  the 
"tongues"  was  gradual.  Irenxus  testifies  that 
there  were  brethren  in  his  time  "  wlio  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues."  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had  filled  in  the  worship  of  the  Church 
was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  s|>iritual  songs  " 
of  the  succeeding  age.  After  this,  within  the 
Church  we  lose  nearly  all  traces  of  them. — VIIL 
(i.^  A  wider  question  of  deep  interest  presents  it- 
self. Can  we  find  in  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind any  facts  analogous  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
"  tongues  ?  "  The  three  characteristic  phenomena 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1.)  an  ecstatic  state  of  par- 
tial or  entire  unconsciousness;  (2.)  the  utterance 
of  words  in  tones  startling  and  impressive,  but 
often  conveying  no  distinct  meaning;  (3.)  the_use 
of  languages  which  the  speaker  at  other  times  was 
unable  to  converse  in.  (ii.)  The  0.  T.  presents  us 
with  some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy 
has  accompaniments  of  this  nature  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
(iii.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  di- 
viners of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry.  We 
have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  into- 
nations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  "  peep  and 
mutter  "  (Is.  viii.  19) ;  the  "  voice  of  one  who  has  a 
familiar  spirit"  comes  low  out  of  the  ground  (xxix. 
4;  Divination;  Magic),  (iv.)  The  quotation  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21)  from  Is.  xxviii.  11  is  sig- 
nificant. With  the  phenomena  of  the  "  tongiies  " 
present  to  his  mind,  he  saw  in  them  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophet's  words.  A  remarkable  parallel  to 
the  text  thus  interpreted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  (v.) 
The  history  of  heathen  oracles  pre.=5ents  examples 
of  the  orgiastic  state,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Greek 
thinkers  recognized  the  lower  type  of  inspiration. 
(Divi.NATioN ;  Oracle  ;  PrrnoN.)  (vi.)  More  dis- 
tinct parallels  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
wilder,  more  excited  sects  (Montanists,  &c.)  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,  (vii.)  The  French  prophets  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  claimed 
the  gift  of  tongues,  (viii.)  The  so-called  "  Unknown 
Tongues  "  manifested  themselves  first  in  the  W.  of 
Scotland,  and  afterward  (1830)  in  the  Caledonian 
Church  in  Regent  Square,  London,  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  late  Edward  Irving.  Here,  more  than 
in  most  other  cases,  were  the  conditions  of  long, 
eager  expe»;tation,  fixed  brooding  over  one  central 
thought,  the  mind  strained  to  a  preternatural  ten- 
sion. Suddenly,  now  from  one,  now  from  another, 
chiefly  from  women,  devout  but  illiterate,  mysterious 
sounds  were  heard.  Irving  himself  has  left  on 
record  his  testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to 
embody  a  more  than  earthly  music,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  the  "  tongues  "  of  the  Apostolic  age  had 
been  as  the  archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the 
I  Church's  chants  and  h}Tnns  were  but  faint,  poor 
I  echoes.  To  those  who  were  without,  on  the  other 
I  hand,  they  seemed  but  an  unintelligible  gibberish, 
I  the  yells  and  groans  of  madmen.  The  speaker  was 
I  commonly  unable  to  interpret  what  he  uttered,  (ix.) 
I  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and  body  the 
I  powers  of  memory  receive  a  wonderful  and  abnor- 
I  mal  strength.  In"  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  the  ec- 
stasy of  a  trance,  men  speak  in  their  old  age  lan- 
!  guages  which  they  have  never  heard  or  spoken  since 
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their  earliest  youth.  In  all  such  cases  the  marvel- 
lous power  is  the  accompaniment  of  disease. — IX. 
The  phenomena  which  have  been  described  (VIII. 
above)  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  morbid  ;  the 
precursors  or  the  consequences  of  clearly-recogniz- 
able disease.  The  Gift  of  Tongues  was  bestowed  on 
men  in  full  vigor  and  activity,  preceded  by  no 
frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhaustion.  The  gift  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  the  starting-point  of  the  long 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  tl:e  witness,  in  its 
very  form,  of  a  universal  family  gathered  out  of  all 
nations.  It  belonged,  however,  to  a  critical  epoch, 
not  to  the  continuous  life  of  the  Church.  It  im- 
plied a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  man's 
normal  state.  It  was  a  siffti,  but  not  tlie  instrument 
for  building  up  the  Churcli  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8).  Spirit  ; 
SpiniT,  THE  Holy. 

•  Tool.  Agriculture  ;  A.xe  ;  Coulter  ;  File  ; 
Fork  ;  Hammer  ;  Handicrai'T  ;  Harrow  ;  Knii-e  ; 
Mattock  ;  Nail  ;  Planes  ;  Plumb-line  ;  Plummet  ; 
Razor  ;  Saw  ;  Tongs. 

*  Tootb,  pi.  Teeth  (Heb.  and  Chal.  usually  shen  ; 
Gr.  odous),  used  mostly  in  a  literal  sense  in  respect 
to  men  and  animals  (Gen.  xlix.  12 ;  Ex.  xxi.  24,  27 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  24 ;  Mat.  v.  38,  &c.),  sometimes  denot- 
ing that  wiiicli  resembles  a  tootli,  as  the  tine  or 
prong  of  a  fork  or  flesh-hook  (1  Sam.  ii.  13),  a  sharp 
rock,  peak  of  a  hill  (xiv.  5  margin,  lext  "  fore- 
front"), &c.  The  Hebrew  word  is  frequently  ren- 
dered "  ivory."  "  Cleanness  of  teeth  "  indicates 
hunger  or  famine  (Am.  iv.  6) ;  "  gnashing  of  teeth," 
i.  e.  striking  or  grinding  the  teeth  together,  indicates 
violent  passion,  as  rage,  anguish,  or  desperation 
(Ph.  XXXV.  16 ;  Mat.  viii.  12,  &c.) ;  "  to  cast  in  one's 
teeth  "  (xxvii.  44)  =  to  revile  or  reproach.  "  I  am 
escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth  "  (Job  xix.  20), 
Gesenius  explains  "  scarcely  do  my  gums  remain 
from  disease  and  wasting;"  Fiirst  says,  "L  e.  my 
gums  being  almost  taken  away ;  "  others  have  re- 
ferred "  the  skin  of  the  teeth  "  to  the  lips,  enamel, 
&c.  "  Tooth  for  tooth "  was  an  instance  of  com- 
pensation in  punishments  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  &c.). 

To'parch-y,  or  Top'arch-y  [ch  pronounced  as  k], 
an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Gr.  (aparchia,  once  (1  Mc. 
xi.  28)  applied  in  the  LXX.  to  the  three  districts 
(Apherema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathem)  to  which  else- 
where (x.  30,  xi.  34) the  Greek  name  nomosis  given. 
In  all  these  passages  the  A.  V.  has  "  governments." 
The  "  toparchies "  or  governments  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  affalik.i,  and  the  passages  in 
which  tlieGr.  word  /oparchcs,  i.  e.  a  toparch  or  ruler 
of  a  toparchy,  occurs  (Gen.  xli.  34,  A.V.  "officer;" 
2  K.  xviii.  24,  A.  V.  "  captain  ; "  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  A.  V. 
"governor"),  all  harmonize  with  the  view  of  that 
functionary  as  the  affa,  whose  duty  would  be  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  and  administer  justice  in  all  cases  af- 
fecting the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  payment,  would  have  the  command  of  a 
small  military  force. 

To'paz  (Heb.  pitddh ;  Gr.  topazion),  a  precious 
Btonc,  the  second  in  the  first  row  of  tiie  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17.  xxxix.  10),  an  Ethiopian 
gem  (Job  xxviii.  19),  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  Tyrian 
king  (Ez.  xxviii.  13),  the  ninth  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  The  ancient 
"  topaz "  was  probably  the  modem  Chrysolite, 
which  is  a  green  mineral,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
iron.  For  the  modern  Oriental  topaz  (=  ancient 
chrysolite),  see  Adamant  and  Sapphire. 

To'pliel  (Heb.  lime,  Ges.),  a  place  mentioned  in 
Deut.  i.  1  only;  probably  (so  Mr.  Hayman,  after 
Robinson,  Winer,  Gesenius,  &c.)  at  TufUeh  or  Wady 


Tufileh,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.     Sea,  the  Salt. 

To'phet  (L.  form),  and  To'pheth  (Heb.  place  to  be 
spi(  upon,  to  be  abliorred,  Ges. ;  see  below),  a  place 
which  lay  somewhere  E.  or  S.  E.  of  Jerusalkm,  in 
"the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,"  which  is  "by 
the  entry  of  the  east  gate  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Is.  xxx. 
33;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6,  11-14).  It  was  not 
identical  witii  Hinnom,  but  was  in  it,  and  seems  also 
to  have  been  part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered 
by  Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  present 
Birket  el-Hamra  (so  Dr.  Bonar,  original  author  of 
this  article).  The  N.  T.  does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the 
Apocrypha,  nor  Josephus.  Jerome  is  the  first  who 
notices  it ;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his  time  the  name 
had  disappeared.  Hinnom  by  old  writers,  western 
and  eastern,  is  always  placed  eaat  of  the  city,  and 
corresponds  to  what  we  call  the  "Month  of  lb« 
Tyropoeon."  Tophct  has  been  variously  translated. 
Jerome  says  breadth  or  width  ;  others  garden,  drum, 
place  of  burninff  or  biirying,  abomination,  &c.  The 
most  natural  seems  that  suggested  by  the  occurrence 
in  two  consecutive  verses  of  the  two  nearly  identical 
Hebrew  words,  for  which  the  A.  V.  lias  "tabret" 
and  "Tophet"  (Is.  xxx.  32,  33).  Tophet  was  prob- 
ably the  king's  iabret-grove,  or  valley,  or  garden,  de- 
noting originally  nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Certainly 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  took  its  name  from  the 
drums  beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  burning  vic- 
tims that  passed  through  the  fire  to  Molech.  After- 
ward, defiled  by  idols,  and  polluted  by  the  sacrifices 
of  Baal  and  the  fires  of  Molech,  it  became  the  place 
of  abomination,  the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell.  The 
pious  kings  defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its  altars  and 
high  places,  pouring  into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  city, 
till  it  became  the  "  abhorrence  "  of  Jerusalem. 

*Torclit     Lamp;  Lantern. 

Tor'mah  (Heb.,  see  below)  occurs  only  in  the  mar- 
gin of  Judg.  ix.  31.  The  Heb.  bitorinah,  translated 
"  c.  ..r.-ly,"  or  "  to  Tormah  "  in  the  margin,  is  trans- 
lated  "  privily  "  in  the  text,  and  in  framl  or  in  deceit 
by  Gesenius,  Bush,  &c.  A  few  commentators  have 
conjectured  that  the  word  was  originally  the  same 
with  Arumah  in  ver.  41. 

*  Tor-ment'or,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  basan- 
isles,  properly  a  torturer,  examiner,  inquisitor  ;  but 
in  the  N.  T.  (so  Grotius,  Robinson,  L.  &  S.)  a  jailer 
or  pi-uion -keeper  (Mat.  xviii.  34  only).  Meyer  and 
Lange  sustain  the  literal  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
"  tormentor."  Among  the  ancient  Romans  a  credit- 
or might  use  certain  legal  tortures,  as  a  heavy  chain 
and  a  system  of  half-starvation,  to  extort  from  the 
debtor  a  confession  of  any  concealed  treasures,  or 
bring  him  to  terms  (Dr.  Schaff,  in  Lange^'s  Comm. 
on  Mat.,  1.  c). 

Tor'tolsc  [-lis],  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb.  /«i6, 
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which  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  as  the  name  of 
some  unclean  animal.  Bocliart  with  much  reason 
(so  Mr.  lIou<;hton,  with  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander [in  Kitto],  &c.)  refers  the  Hebrew  terra  to 
the  kindred  Arabic  dhab,  "  a  large  kind  of  lizard," 
apparently  the  terrestrial  monitor  or  skink  of  Egypt 
{Psammosaurus  Sci/iciis  or  Monitor  terreUris  of  Cu- 
vier),  which  is  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  common 
in  the  deserts  of  Palestine  and  X.  Africa.  Mr. 
Gosse  (in  Fairbairn)  favors  the  rendering  "tortoise," 
in  which  the  A.  V.  follows  Elias  Levita.  Various 
fresh-water  tortoises,  land-tortoises, .  and  sea-tor- 
toises are  found  in  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood. 
The  Einya  Caspica  is  a  marsh  tortoise,  found  in  Eu- 
rope, Palestine,  &;c.    Palestine,  Zoology. 


Terrestrial  Monitor  or  Skiuk  of  Egypt  ( AonmaMitni*  Seittau), 

To'n  (Heb.)  =  Toi  (1  Chr.  xviii.  9,  10). 

*Toff  [to],  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb. 
we'drrf/i  =  tow,  as  shaken  or  beaten  off  from  flax, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst  (Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31). — 2.  Heb. 
pishtdh  =  aicick,  as  made  of  lines,  Ges.  (xliii,  17); 
elsewhere  :=  "  flax,"  A.  V.,  Gesenius,  Fiirst. 

Tow  er  (Heb.  migddl,  migdol,  &c. ;  Gr.  purgos). 
For  towers  as  parts  of  city-walls,  or  as  strongholds 
of  refuge  in  villages,  see  Axtonia  ;  Fe.vckd  City  ; 
Hananeel;  Jercsalem;  Lachish;  Meah;  Migdol; 
Ophel;  Siloam;  War,  &c.  Watch-towers  or  forti- 
fied posts  in  frontier  or  exposed  situations  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  the  tower  of  Edar,  Lebanon*, 
&c.  (Gen.  XXXV.  21 ;  Mic.  iv.  8  ;  Is.  xxi.  5,  8, 11,  &c. ; 
Shepherd).  Remains  of  such  fortifications  may  still 
be  seen,  which  probably  have  succeeded  to  more  an- 
cient structures  built  in  the  same  places  for  like  pur- 
poses. Towers  were  also  built  in  vineyards  as  an 
almost  necessary  appendage  to  them  (Is.  v.  2 ;  Mat. 
xxi.  33;  Mk.  xii.  1).  Such  towers  are  still  in  use 
in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especially  near  Hebron, 
and  are  used  as  lodges  for  the  keepers  of  the  vine- 
yards. God  is  figuratively  spoken  of  as  a  "  tower  " 
(Ps.  Ixi.  3) ;  likewise  (so  Gesenuis)  proud  and  pow- 
erful men  (Is.  ii.  15,  xxx.  25). 

*  Town,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  hath, 
literally  '•'•  da^ighier^^  in  specifying  small  dependent 
"towns"  and  " villages  "  (Josh.  xv.  45,  47  twice, 
xvii.  11  six  times,  16,  &c.;  Daughter  5). — 2.  Heb. 
plural  havvo'h  or  chavvoth  =  villcujes,  nomadic  en- 
campments,  properly  places  of  living  or  dwelling, 
Ges. ;  used  only  of  "  the  towns  of  Jair  "  (Josh.  xiii. 
30;  1  K.  iv.  13;  1  Chr.  ii.  23)  =  "  Hatoth-jair  ; " 
in  Num.  xxxii.  41  also  translated  "small  towns." 


— 3.  Heb.  Ii&iser  or  ehdtser  (Gen.  xxv.  16),  usoallj 
translated  "coitrt"  or  "village."  (Hazer.) — 1. 
Heb.  'tr  (Deut.  iii.  6;  1  Sam.  xvi.  4,  xxiii.  7),  trans- 
lated "city "more  than  1,0(K)  times.— 5.  Heb.  ktr 
(Josh.  ii.  15),  elsewhere  usually  translated  "  wall." 
— 6.  Heb.  plural  perdzoth  (in  part)  =  countri/  regions, 
open  country,  Ges.  (Estli,  ix.  19,  A.  V.  "un walled 
towns ; "  Zech.  iu  4,  Heb.  8,  A.  V.  "  towns  without 
walls");  in  Ez.  xxxviii.  11  translated  "  uncalled  < 
villages." — 7.  Gr.  kome  =  a  village,  harfilet,  countrg- 
lovm,  without  walls,  Ilbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  L.  k  S.  (Mat. 
X.  11;  Mk,  viii.  23,  26  twice,  27;  Lk.  v,  17,  ix.  6, 
12 ;  Jn.  vii.  42,  xi.  1,  30).  oftener  translated  "vil- 
lage" (Mat.  ix.  35,  &c.). — 8.  Gr.  kdmopolis  =  a  inl- 
lage-citi/,  i.  e.  a  large  village  or  town  like  a  city,  but 
without  walls,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex,  (Mk.  i.  38  only). 

Town'-elerk,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Gr. 
grammaieus  (=  a  writer,  scribe, secretary,  clerk),  the 
title  of  the  magistrate  at  Ephescs  who  appeased  the 
mob  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the  tumult  ex«ited 
by  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  (Acts  xix. 
35).  The  original  service  of  this  class  of  men  was, 
to  record  the  laws  and  decrees  of  tlie  state,  and  to 
read  them  in  public  (so  Prof.  Ilacketl,  original  au- 
thor of  this  article).  "  On  the  subjugation  of  Asia 
by  the  Romans,"  says  Baumstark,  "  grammateis 
(Gr.  plural  =  scribes,  or  secretaries)  were  appointed 
there  in  the  character  of  governors  of  single  cities 
and  districts,  who  even  placed  their  names  on  the 
coins  of  their  cities,  caused  the  year  to  be  named 
from  them,  and  sometimes  were  allowed  to  assume 
the  dignity,  or  at  least  the  name,  of  high-priest." 

Trach-o-ni'tis  (Gr.  a  rugged  or  stony  trad),  in  Lk. 
iii.  1  only,  probably  =  Argob.  From  Josephus  we 
gather  that  it  lay  S.  of  Damascus,  and  E.  of  Gaulan- 
itis.  and  bordered  on  Auranitis  and  Batansea.  From 
Ptolemy  we  learn  that  it  bordered  on  Batansea,  near 
the  town  of  Saccaea.  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  it  is 
made  to  extend  as  far  S.  as  Bostra.  Trachonitis  (so 
Prof.  Porter,  original  author  of  this  article)  included 
the  whole  of  the  modern  province  called  el-Lejah, 
with  a  section  of  the  plain  southward,  and  also  a 
part  of  the  western  declivities  of  Jebel  Haurun.  The 
Lejah  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  of 
Batanaea  (now  Jebel  Hanrdn),  on  whose  slopes  are 
the  ruins  of  Saccaea  and  Kenath  ;  on  the  S.  by 
Auranitis  (now  Haurdn\  in  which  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Bostra  (Bozrah  ?) ;  on  the  W.  by  Gaulanitis 
(now  Jauldn) ;  and  on  the  N.  by  Itunea  (now  Jedur) 
and  Damascus. 

*  Trade*  Arabia  ;  Couusrce  ;  Disfebsiom  ;  Sol- 
omon, &c. 

*  Tra-di'tlon  (fr.  L.),  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr. 
paradosis,  which,  in  N.  T.,  =  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.) 
any  thing  orally  delivered,  a  prece/tt,  ordinance,  instruc- 
tion ;  applied  particularly  to  the  Oral  Law  of  the 
Jews  (Pharisees;  Scribes),  or  their  precepts  and 
doctrines  handed  down  from  age  to  age  (Mat.  xv.  2, 
3,  6;  Mk.  vii.  3,  5,  8,  9,  13;  Gal.  i.  14;  Col.  ii.  8); 
thrice  used  in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  the 
precepts  and  doctrines  which  the  apostles  taught 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2,  A.  V.  "ordinances ;"  2  Th.  ii.  15,  iii. 
6).  The  apostles  taught  first  by  word  of  mouth  or 
preaching  ;  afterward  their  instructions  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  appear  in  the  Gospels,  Epis- 
tles, &c.,  of  the  New  Testament. 

Trance  (fr.  L.  tranntus;  Gr.  ekstasis).  (1.)  In 
Num.  xxiv.  4,  16,  where  only  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  0. 
T.  tliis  word  occurs,  there  is,  as  the  Italics  show,  no 
corresponding  word  in  Hebrew.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
word  occurs  three  times  (Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17), 
and  denotes  the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  the 
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outer  world,  or  the  state  in  which  a  man  has  passed 
out  of  the  usual  order  of  his  life,  beyond  the  usual 
limits  of  consciousness  and  volition  (so  Prof.  Plump- 
tre,  original  author  of  this  article).  (2.)  From  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  who  uses  it  to  describe  the  loss 
of  conscious  perception,  the  Greek  word  (used  in  the 
N.  T.,  in  this  special  sense,  only  by  Luke  "  the 
physician  ")  had  probably  bonie  the  medical  signifi- 
cation which  it  has  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for 
good  or  evil,  ever  since.  (3.)  In  the  more  precise 
definitions  of  modern  medical  science  the  ecstatic 
state  appears  as  one  form  of  catalepsy.  In  cata- 
lepsy pure  and  simple,  there  is  "  a  sudden  suspension 
of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of  voluntary  motion."  In 
the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  "  the  patient  is  lost 
to  all  external  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed 
in  some  object  of  the  imagination."  There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of  mental  excitement. 
The  patient  utters  the  most  enthusiastic  Hud  fervid 
expressions  or  the  most  earnest  warnings.  The  char- 
acter of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of  intense  contem- 
plative excitement.  The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions. 
(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have  left 
the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  religious 
history  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable  to 
pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.  The  union 
of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-continued 
thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and  lasting  influ- 
ence), aided  in  many  cases  by  the  withdrawal  from 
the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is  needed  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  the  "  earthen  vessel  "  will  bear.  The 
words  which  speak  of  "  an  ecstasy  of  adoration  "  are 
often  literally  true.  (5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take 
a  true  estimate  of  the  trances  of  Biblical  history. 
As  in  other  things,  so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are 
common  to  higher  and  lower,  to  true  and  false  sys- 
tems. We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies 
as  proofs  of  a  true  revelation,  still  less  think  of  them 
as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus,  we  have  the  thing, 
though  not  the  word,  in  the  "  deep  sleep,"  the  "  hor- 
ror of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  constraining 
power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  "  sees  the 
vision  of  God,  /al/iug,  but  with  opened  eyes  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the  wild  chant  of 
the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths  of  feeling,  him- 
self also  "  prophesied  "  and  "  fell  down  "  (most,  if 
not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being  thrown  off  in 
the  ecstasy  of  the  moment)  "  all  that  day  and  all 
that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24).  Something' in  Jere- 
miah made  men  say  of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that 
'■  is  mad  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet "  ( Jer.  xxix. 
26).  In  Ezekicl  the  phenomena  appear  in  more 
wonderful  and  awful  forms  (Ez.  iii.  15,  viii.  3).  (6.) 
As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  prophetic  work 
were  revived  in  "  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  "  of  the 
N.  T.,  80  also  was  this.  Though  different  in  form, 
it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the 
gift  of  tongues  (To.ngues,  Gift  of),  and  is  connected 
with  "  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord."  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such 
revelations  (Acts  x.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).  Wisely  for  the 
most  part  did  the  apostle  draw  a  veil  over  these 
more  mysterious  experiences  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4). 
Pacl  ;  Pktkr  ;  Prophet. 

*  Trans-fiir-i-n'tloii.     Cesabea  Pbilippi  ;   Heb- 
MON  ;  JF-srs  Christ  ;  Tabor. 

*  Tnins-fr«8  sioB.    Sin. 

•Treasure  [trezh-]  (Heb.  dttdr,  hdsen  or  chosen, 


matmon,  plural  miaci-ndth,  &c. ;    Chal.    pi.  ffimin; 
Gr.  thisaurrts,  once  [Acts  viii.  27]  ffoza),  in  A.  V.  = 
whatever  is  laid  up  in  store,  as  provisions,  gold  and 
silver,  &c. :  also  the  store,  repository,  or  magazine 
itself;    hence,    whatever   is   esteemed   precious   or 
highly  valued  (Gen.  xliii.  23 ;  Ex.  xix.  5 ;  1  K.  vii. 
51  ;  Neh.  xii.  44 ;  Job  xxxviii.  22  twice ;  Mat  vi. 
21,  xiii.  44,  62,   &c.).     Treasure-dlies  (Ex.   i.  11; 
Rameses)  =  store-cities,  i.  e.  cities  where  were 
magazines  or  depots  of  provisions,  &c.     Treasure- 
house  (Ezr.  V.  17  ;  Neh.  x.  38,  &c.)  =  storehouse  or 
treasury. 
j      *Tre«s'B-rcr  (Heb.  and  Chal.  gizbdr ;  Chal.  pi. 
!  gSddberin,  &c.)  =  one  who  has  charge  of  royal  treas- 
I  ures  or  of  a  treasury  (Ezr.  i.  8,  vii.  21  ;  Xeh.  xiiL 
j  13;    Dan.   iii.   2,   3,   &c.).      Chamberlain;  Kikq; 

MiTHREDATH  1  ;    ShEBXA. 

*  Treas'n-ry,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Feb. 
ottdr  =z  what  is  laid  up,  a  store  or  stock  of  fruit, 
produce,  provision,  gold,  silver,  &c.,  treasure,  a  store- 
house, garner,  Ges.  (Josh.  vi.  19,  24  ;  1  Chr.  ix.  26, 
xxviii.  12  twice;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27  ;  Neh.  xiii.  12, 13; 
Ps.  cxxxv.  7;  Jer.  xxxviii.  11),  also  translated 
"treasure"  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  34,  &c.,  often), 
"storehouse"  (1  Chr.  xivii.  25;  Ps.  xxxiii.  7), 
I'  gamer  "  (Joel  i.  17),  "  store  "  (2  Chr.  xi.  1 1  ;  Mai. 
iii.  10),  &c. — 2.  Heb.  pi.  gindzim  =  treasures,  treas- 
ure-chests, Ges.  (Esth.  iii.  9,  iv.  7).  (Chest  2.) — 3. 
Heb,  gamach  =  treasury  of  the  Temple,  Ges.  (1 
Chr.  xxviii.  11  only;  see  No.  4  below). — 4.  Gr. 
gazophidakion  =  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple,  which,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  was 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  where  stood  thirteen 
chests  (called  trumpets  from  their  form)  into  which 
the  Jews  cast  their  oflFerings  (Mat.  xii.  41  twice,  43; 
Lk.  xxi.  1),  also,  by  metonymv,  the  court  itself  (Jn. 
viii.  20).— 5.  Gr.  korbands  ='  (so  Rbn.  A:  T.  Lex.) 
CORBAN ;  by  metonymy,  the  treasury  in  the  Temple 
=  No.  4  (Mat.  xxvii.  6).  Barn  ;'  Food  ;  Money  ; 
Tribute. 

*  Tree.  Adam  ;  Algum-Trees  ;  Almond  ;  Aloes  ; 
Apple;  Bay-tree;  Box;  Cedar;  Chestnut-trek; 
Fig;  Fir;  Holm-tree;  Juniper;  Mastich-tree ; 
Mulberry-trees  ;  Myrtle  ;  Oak  ;  Oil-tree;  Olive; 
Palm;  Pine;  Pomegranate;  Shittah-tkee ;  Syca- 
mi.ne-tree;  Sycamore;  W'illow,  &c. 

Tres'pass-«ffer-ing.    Sin-offering. 

Tri'al.  Information  on  the  subject  of  trials  under 
the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  other  articles.  (Ap- 
peal; Bribe;  Chain;  Council;  Deputy;  Excom- 
munication; Fetters;  Governor;  Jesus  Christ; 
Judge  ;  Judgment  ;  Kino  ;  Lawyer  ;  Lot  ;  Oath  ; 
Officer  ;  Orator  ;  Prison  ;  Procurator  ;  Pun- 
ishments; Sanheprim;  Tormentor;  Witnf.s8.)  A 
few  remarks  may  here  be  added  on  judicial  pro- 
ceedings mentioned  in  Scripture,  especially  as  con- 
ducted before  foreigners.  1.  The  trial  of  our  Lord 
before  Pilate  was,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  trial  for  the 
offence  of  leze-majesty,  punishable,  under  Roman 
law,  with  death  (Lk.  x'xiii.  2,  38;  Jn.  xix.  12,  16). 
2.  The  trials  of  the  apostles,  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of 
St.  Paul  before  the  high-priest,  were  conducted  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27,  vi.  12,  xxii. 
30,  xxiii.  1),  3.  The  trial  (?)  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas 
at  Philippi  was  held  before  the  duumviri  (A.  V. 
"magistrates;"  Gr.  strategoi  =  pretors),  on  the 
charge  of  innovation  in  religion — a  crime  punishable 
with  banishment  or  death  (xvi.  19,  22).  4.  The  in- 
terrupted trial  of  St.  Paul,  before  the  proconsul 
Gallio,  was  an  attempt  by  the  Jews  to  establish  a 
charge  of  the  same  kind  (xviii.  12-17).  5.  The 
trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Cesarea  (xxiv.,  xxv.,  xivL)wera 
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conducted  according  to  Roman  rules  of  judicature. 
In  the  first  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe  («.) 
the  employment  by  the  plaintiffs  of  a  Roman  advo- 
cate to  plead,  probably  in  Latin.  (Orator  ;  Ter- 
TCLLCS.)  (b.)  The  postponement  of  the  trial  after 
St.  Paul's  reply,  (c)  The  free  custody  in  which  the 
accused  was  kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge 
(xxiv.  23-26).  The  second  formal  trial  (xxv.  7,  8) 
presents  two  new  features :  (rf.)  the  appeal  to  Cesar, 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  Roman  citi.'^es,  thjs  removing  the 
case  at  once  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor.  («.) 
The  conference  of  the  procurator  with  "'  the  coun'cil  " 
(xxv.  12),  i.  e.  the  assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench 
with  him  as  advisers  or  assistant  judges  (so  most), 
or  (so  Mr.  Phillott  suggests)  the  deputies  from  the 
Sanhedrim.  6.  A  judicial  assembly,  composed  of 
the  proconsul  and  his  assessors,  held  its  session  at 
Ephesiis  (xix.  38). 

•  Tribe  (Heb.  tnatleh,  shehel ;  Gr.  phttle),  some- 
times —  a  race,  people,  or  nation  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  2  marg. ; 
Mat  xxiv.  30);  usually  a  division  or  branch  of  a 
people,  especially  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Israelites  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  6 ;  Num.  i.,  ii. ;  Mat.  xix.  28 ; 
Rev.  vii.  &c.).  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  became 
each  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  the  two  sons  of  Joseph 
likewise,  making  thirteen  tribes  in  all ;  but  the  tribe 
of  Levi  received  no  territorial  inheritance,  so  that 
Israel  was  usually  reckoned  as  consisting  of  twelve 
tribes.     Congregation  ;  Elder  ;  Ncmber,  &c. 

Trib'ate  (fr.  L. ;  Heb.  meches,  mcu,  &c. ;  Chal. 
bifo  ;  Gr.  phorox  [Lk.  xx.  22,  xxiii.  2 ;  Rom.  xiii.  6, 
7],  ta  didrachna  [Mat.  xvii.  24  twice],  kenxos  [25, 
xxii.  17,  19;  Mk.  xiL  14]).  (1.)  The  chief  Biblical 
facts  connected  with  the  payment  of  tribute  are 
given  under  Taxes.  A  few  remain  to  be  added  in 
connection  with  Mat.  xvii.  24,  25).  The  payment  of 
the  half-shekel  (=  half  stater  =  two  drachmae; 
see  Piece  of  Silver  2),  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  was 
of  late  origin'  (so  Prof.  Plumptre),  though  resting  on 
an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  It  was  pro- 
claimed according  to  Rabbinic  rules,  on  the  first  of 
Adar,  began  to  be  collected  on  the  16th,  and  was 
due,  at  latest,  on  the  first  of  N'isan.  It  was  applied 
to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  Temple. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  it  was  seques- 
trated by  Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  (2.) 
The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "  tribute "  of 
Mat  xvii.  24  is  adopted  by  Prof.  Plumptre,  Robin- 
son, Lange,  and  most  commentators.  To  suppose 
with  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Maldonatus,  &c.,  that 
it  was  the  same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Roman 
emperor  (Mat.  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  dis- 
tinct statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna,  and 
takes  away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord's 
words.  As  explained  by  most  commentators,  they 
are  au  assertion  by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Sonship, 
an  implied  rebuke  of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth 
which  he  had  so  recently  confessed  (comp.  xvi.  16). 
Lange  (on  Mat.  xviL  26,  Schaff's  ed.)  says,  "  God  is 
king  of  the  Temple-city  ;  hence  His  Son  is  free  from 
'any  ecclesiastical  tribute.  .  .  .  Meyer  reminds  us,  that 
although  as  Messiah  Jesus  was  above  the  Law,  yet  in 
His  infinite  condescension.  He  submitted  to  its  de- 
mands. .  .  .  But  it  was  inconsistent  to  reject,  and 

'"There  is  the  clearest  proof  of  its  having  been  collecteo 
both  before  and  aAer  the  Captivity ;  allusion  is  made  to  it  in 
8  K.  xii.  4  and  2  Chr.  xxiv.  9  ;  and  both  Josephus  and  Philo 
testifjr  to  its  being  regularly  contributed  by  all  Jews, 
wherever  they  were  sojourning,  and  to  a  regular  organiza- 
tion of  persons  and  places  for  its  proper  collection  and 
Mfe  transmisBlon  to  Jerusalem"  (Fairbalrn). 
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rirtually  (though  perhaps  not  formally)  to  exconi^ 
municate  Jesus,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
mand from  him  the  temple  tribute.  And  in  this 
sense  the  apostles  themselves  were  include<l  among 
the  sons  ('  children ').  They  were  to  share  in  the 
suffering  and  in  the  excommunication  of  their  Mas- 
ter." (3.)  But  Prof  Plumptre  thinks  that  a  higher 
and  broader  truth  is  implied  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
which  he  presents  as  follows.  The  question  whether 
the  cost  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to 
I  be  defrayed  by  such  a  fixed  compulsory  pavment,  or 
1  left  to  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been 
I  contested  between  the  Pharisees  and  SAnoccEES, 
and  the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  long 
1  struggle  and  debate.  In  a  hundred  different  ways, 
I  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had  been  in  direct  antag- 
!  onism  to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  The  collectors  of 
the  rate  come,  half-expecting  opposition  on  this 
point  also.  Onr  Lord,  in  His  answer  to  Peter, 
teaches  that  the  offerings  of  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  free,  and  not  compulsory  (eomp. 
2  Cor.  ix.  7).  The  Sanhedrim,  by  making  the  Tem- 
ple-offering a  fixed  annual  tax,  collecting  it  as  men 
collected  tribute  to  Cesar,  were  placing  every  Israel- 
ite on  the  footing  of  a  "  stranger,"  not  on  that  of  a 
"  son."  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  any 
man  could  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  (Jod,  in  that 
proportion  was  he  "  free  "  from  this  forced  exaction. 
Yet  our  Lord  adds,  "  Notwithstanding,  lest  we 
should  OFFEND  them,  .  .  .  give  unto  them  for  Me 
and  thee  "  (xvii.  27) 
Trib'nte-mwi'ey.  Taxes;  TRistTTE. 
Trip'o-lls  (Gr.  a  union  of  three  cUiei,  L.  &  S.),  an 
important  commercial  city  of  Phenicia,  at  one  time 
a  point  of  federal  union  for  Aradus  (Arvad),  SinoN, 
and  Ttre.  At  Tripolis  B.  c.  351  was  planned  the 
simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Phenician  cities  and  the 
Persian  dependencies  in  Cyprus  against  the  Persian 
kingOchus.  (Zidon.)  The  subsequent  destruction  of 
Tyre  and  of  Sidon  would  naturally  tend  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  the  importance  of  Tripolis  as  a 
commercial  port.  When  Demetrits  Soter  succeeded 
in  wresting  Syria  from  the  young  son  of  Anticchus 
(b.  c.  161),  he  landed  there  and  made  the  place  the 
base  of  his  operations  (2  Mc.  xiv.  1).  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  city,  so  far  as  appesrs,  continued  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.  c.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  good  harbor  in  so  important  a  point  for 
land-traffic,  doubtless  combined  with  the  richness 
of  the  neighboring  mountains  in  determining  the 
original  choice  of  the  site,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade  established 
by  the  three  great  Phenician  cities.  Each  of  these 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  e.irthquake  of 
July,  A.  D.  543.  The  ancient  Tripolis  was  destroyed 
by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  a.  d.  1289  ;  and  the  mod- 
em Tardhulns  or  Tripoli  is  situated  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  E.,  and  is  no  longer  a  port  Ei-Afina, 
perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a 
small  fishing  village.  Tardlmlwi  has  1 5,000  or  1 6,000 
inhabitants  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  four 
pashalics  of  Syria. 

Tr*'is  (Gr.  and  L.  =  of  Troi/,  Trojan,  Freund), 
the  city  from  which  St  Paul  sailed,  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  intimation,  to  carry  the  Gospel  from 
Asia  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  8,  1 1).  In  the  next  mis- 
sionarv  joumev,  he  visited  Troas  twice  (2  Cor.  ii. 
12,  13  ;  Acts  XX.  5,  6),  and  there  restored  ErrTCHCS 
to  life.  There,  after  many  years,  the  apostle  left 
(during  a  journey  the  details  of  which  arc  unknown) 
a  cloak  and  some  books  and  parchmeuu  in  the 
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house  of  Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  18).  The  fall  name  of 
the  city  was  Alexandria  Troas,  and  sometimes  it 
w;is  called  simplj  Alexandria,  sometimes  simply 
Troas.  It  was  first  built  by  Antigonus  (after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great),  named  Antigunia 
Troas,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  some 
neighboring  cities ;  afterward  it  was  embellished  by 
Lysimachus,  and  named  Alexandria  Troas.  It  was 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  a  little  S. 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia.  In  St  Paul's  time,  it  was  a  Roman 
COLONY.  The  ruins,  now  called  Eski-Slamboid  (  = 
old  Constantinople),  are  considerable.  The  walls, 
which  may  represent  the  extent  of  the  city  in  the 
apostle's  time,  enclose  a  rectangular  space,  above  a 
mile  from  E.  to  W.,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  N.  to  S. 
The  harbfjr  is  still  distinctly  traceable  in  a  basin 
about  400  feet  long  and  200  broad. 

Tro-gyl'li-BBi  [-jil-]  (fr.  Gr.).  Samos  is  exactly  op- 
posite the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  Mycale, 
called  Trogyllium  in  Acts  xx.  15  and  by  Ptolemy. 
St.  Pacl  sailed  through  the  narrow  channel  here  at 
the  close  of  his  third  missionary  journey,  and  spent 
the  night  at  Trog3llium.  It  was  the  time  of  dark 
moon,  and  the  navigation  of  this  coast  is  intricate 
(so  Dr.  Hon  son).  A  little  E.  of  the  extreme  point 
is  an  anchorage,  still  called  St.  PauPs  Port. 

Tro<qi  often  in  the  0.  T.  represents  the  Heb. 
(fidud,  which  (so  Gesenius)  is  used  mostly  of  light- 
armed  troops  engaged  in  plundering  and  predatory 
excursions  (Gen.  xlix.  19;  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  15  twice 
[A.  V.  "  company  "  here  and  in  23]  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  22 ; 
1  K.  xi.  24  [A.  V.  "  band  "]  ;  2  K.  v.  2  [A.  V.  "  com- 
pany'"] ;  1  Chr.  xii.  21  [A.  V.  "band  of  the 
rovers  "] ;  Hos.  vi.  9,  vii.  1  [A.  V.  "  troop  of  rob- 
bers "  in  both],  &.C.).  Army  ;  Moab,  p.  665 ;  Re- 
CHAB  2,  &c. 

Trophi-mns  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  nourishing,  nourished, 
L.  k  S.),  one  of  St.  Paul's  companions.  From  Acts 
XX.  4  we  learn  that  Tychici'S  and  Trophimus  were 
natives  of  Asia,  and  travelled  with  the  apostle,  in 
the  third  missionary  journey,  from  Macedonia  as  far 
as  Asia,  where  Tychicus  seems  to  have  remained, 
while  Trophimus  proceeded  with  the  aposile  to 
Jerusalem.  There,  as  a  Gentile  and  an  Ephesian, 
he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  tumult  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  apprehended  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).  For 
a  considerable  interval  now  we  have  no  trace  of 
either  Tychicus  or  Trophimus  ;  but  in  the  last  letter 
written  by  St.  Paul,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom, 
from  Rome,  he  mentions  both  (2  Tim.  iv.  12,  20), 
the  latter  passage  showing  that  no  long  time  before 
Trophimus  had  been  with  the  apostle  in  the  Levant, 
and  had  been  left  in  infirm  health  at  Miletus.  Troph- 
imus was  probably  (so  Dr.  Howson,  with  Stanley, 
&c.)  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with  Titcs,  con- 
veyed the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor. 
viii.  16-24).  The  story  in  the  Greek  Menology  that 
Trophimus  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  evi- 
dently wrong;  the  legend  that  he  was  beheaded  by 
Nero's  orders  is  possibly  true  (so  Dr.  Howson). 

Trnn'pet.      Cop.net;  Jubilee;  Trcmpets,  Feast 

OF. 

TrHBl'pft.s  Feist  df  (Num  xxix.  1  :  Lev.  xxiii. 
24),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  on  the  first  of  Tisri. 
It  differed  from  the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new 
MOON  in  several  important  particulars.  It  was  one 
of  the  seven  days  of  Holy  Contocation.  Instead 
of  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple 
At  the  lime  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was 
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"  a  day  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to 
the  daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on 
the  first  of  every  month,  there  were  offered  a  voung 
bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
with  the  accustomed  meat-offerings,  and  a  kid  for  a 
sin-offering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  The  regular  monthly 
offering  was  thus  repeated,  with  the  exception  of 
one  young  bullock.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph,  was  composed 
expressly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  The  psalm  is 
used  in  the  service  for  the  day  by  the  modern  Jews. 
Maimonides  considered  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  a 
preparation  for  the  solemn  humiliation  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  within  ten  days 
(compare  Joel  ii.  15).  Some  have  supposed  it  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  seventh  or  Sabbatical  month 
of  the  year.  Philo  and  some  early  Christian  writers 
regarded  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law 
on  Sinai.  But  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and 
Christians  is,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tisri,  the 
month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  Year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.  Some  regarded  it  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  world's  birthday. 

Try-phf 'na  (fr.  Gr.  =  delicious,  delicate,  Schl.)  tnd 
Try-pho'sa  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  livinff  delicately,  Schl),  two 
Christian  women  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  as 
"  laboring  in  the  Lord  "  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  They  may 
have  been  sisters,  but  Dr.  Howson  supposes  them 
fellow-deaconesses.  An  improbable  tradition  makes 
Tryphena  a  rich  and  benevolent  Christian  widow  of 
Antioch.  The  columbaria  of  "  Cesar's  household  " 
in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near  Porta  San  S^basliano, 
at  Rome,  contain  the  names  Tryphena,  Philologus, 
and  Julia  (15),  and  Amplias  (8). 

Try'phon  (L.  fr.  Gr.  ^  reveller,  gormandizer,  deh- 
anchee,  Pape),  a  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  His 
proper  name  was  Diodotus,  and  the  surname  Try- 
phon  was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian, 
adopted  by  him,  afler  his  accession  to  power.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cariana,  in  the  district  of  Apamea 
(Syria).  In  the  time  of  Alexander  Balas  he  was 
attached  to  the  court ;  but  toward  the  close  of  bis 
reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  conspiracy  to 
transfer  the  crown  of  Syria  to  Ptolemy  Philometor 
(1  Mc.  xi.  13).  After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas 
he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  Deme- 
trius II.  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  AxTiocHrs 
VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (xi.  89;  b.  c.  145). 
After  a  time  he  obtained  the  support  of  Jonathan, 
ar.d  the  young  king  was  crowned  (b.  c.  144).  Trv- 
phon,  however,  soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the 
kingdom,  and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan, 
gained  possession  of  his  person  by  treachery  (xii. 
39-50),  and  after  a  short  time  put  him  to  death  (xiii. 
23).  He  now  murdered  Antiochus  and  seized  the 
supreme  power  (xiii.  31,  32).  Demetrius  was  pre- 
paring an  expedition  against  him  (b.  c.  141),  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  (xiv.  1-3),  end  Tryphon  re- 
tained the  throne  till  Antiochus  VII.,  the  brother 
of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he 
escaped  to  Orthosia  (xv.  10-14,  37-3^ ;  b.  c.  139). 
Not  long  afterward,  being  hard  pressed  by  Antiochu-s 
he  committed  suicide,  or,  according  to  otlier  ac- 
counts, was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus.  Josephus 
adds  that  he  was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place  which 
he  made  his  headquarters. 

Try-pho'sa  (L.  fr.  Gr.).    Tryphena. 

Ta'bal  (Heb.  a  flowing  forth  or  going  forth,  Sim.\ 
Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshech  among 
the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  5).  The 
three  are  a-sociated  as  trading  "  tlie  persons  of  men 
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(SiiAVk)  and  vessels  of  brass  "  (copper)  in  the  mar- 
ket of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  13).  Tubal  and  Javan  (Is. 
IxvL  19),  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii. 
2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  are  nations  of  the  north  (xxxviii.  15, 
xxxix,  2).  Josephus  identifies  the  descendants  of 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  i.  e.— not,  as  Jerome  would 
understand  it,  Spaniards,  but — the  inhabitants  of  a 
tract  of  country,  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  modern 
Georgia  (so  Mr.  Wright).  This  approximates  to  the 
view  of  Bochart,  who  makes  the  Moschi  and  Tiba- 
reni  represent  Meshech  and  Tubal.  The  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  are  constantly  associated,  under  the 
names  of  Muskai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
Bcriptions.  In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the 
inscriptions,  Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliya,  was  he- 
reditary chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  of  Tau- 
rus). In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  probably 
more  important,  and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  Me- 
shech and  Tubal,  may  have  been  names  by  which 
powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  in  history  we  only  hear  of  them  as 
occupying  a  small  strip  of  country  along  the  S.  E. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  between  Tra- 
pezus  (Trebizond)  and  Sinope.  Professor  Rawlin- 
8on  conjectures  that  the  Tibareni  occupied  the  coast 
between  Cape  Yasoun  (Jasonium)  and  the  River  Me- 
lanthius  {Melft  Innak),  but  if  we  follow  Xenophon, 
we  must  place  Boon  (about  tea  miles  E.  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Jasonium)  as  their  western  boundary, 
and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  some  ten  miles  E. 
of  the  3felel  Innak,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  mod- 
era  Apfar.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni 
were  an  independent  tribe.  Long  before  this  they 
were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  which  ren- 
dered their  subjugation  by  Assyria  more  easj'.  The 
Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Chorasan  and 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  in  Eusebius  (see 
Bochart)  they  are  Illyria  and  Thessaly. 

Tu'bal-ca'ln,  or  Tn'bal-cain  (Heb.,  see  below),  son 
of  Lamech  1  by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He 
is  called  "  a  furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrument 
of  copper  and  iron  "  (so  Mr.  Wright;  A.  V.  "an  in- 
structor [margin  '  whetter ']  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron  ").  A  Jewish  legend  associates  him 
with  his  father's  song.  "  Lamech  was  blind,"  says 
the  story  as  told  by  Rashi,  "and  Tubal-cain  was 
leading  him  ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  appeared  to 
him  like  a  wild  beast,  so  he  told  his  father  to  draw 
his  bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  he  knew  that 
it  was  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smote  his  hands  together 
and  struck  his  son  between  them.  So  he  slew  him, 
and  his  wives  withdraw  from  him,  and  he  conciliates 
them."  In  this  story  Tubal-cain  is  the  "  young 
man  "  of  the  song.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is 
extremely  obscure.  Hasse  identifies  Tubal-cain  with 
Vulcan.  Gesenius  supposed  it  might  be  compound- 
ed of  Pers.  (upal,  iron  slap,  or  scoria,  and  Ar.  kain, 
a  smith  ;  but  this  etymology  Mr.  Wright  regards  as 
more  than  doubtful. 

To-bi-e'ni  (fr.  Gr.  Toubienoi).  The  "  Jews  called 
Tubieni"  (5  Mc.  xii.  17)  were  doubtless  those  else- 
where mentioned  as  living  in  tlie  towns  of  Toubion 
(-V.  V.  "Tobie"),  probably  =  Tob. 

*  Turbans  (Dan.  ill.  21  margin,  text  "hats"). 
Dress  III. ;  Head-dress. 

TRr'pen-tine-tree  occurs  only  once  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
16),  as  the  A.  V.  translation  of  the  Gr.  Ureminthos 
or  terebinthos,  i.  e.  the  Pislacia  Terebinthus,  terebinth- 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  represent  the  Heb.  eldh  =  "  oak." 
The  terebinth  (Ar.  butm)  occasionally  grows  to  a 
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large  size.  (Ei,ah,  Vallky  or;  Paltotink,  Botany.) 
Its  small  lancet-shaped  leaves  (so  Robinson)  fail  in 
the  autumn  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.    Its  small 


Tenbiath  or  TaipeDtine-tesc  (Ktaeia  TerMntiiu), 

flowers  are  followed  by  small  oval  berries  in  clusters. 
From  incisions  in  the  trunk  a  sort  of  transparent 
balsam  is  said  to  flow,  which  constitutes  a  very  pure 
and  fragrant  species  of  turpentine. 

Turtle,  Tlir  tic-dove  (Heb.  tor  ;  Gr.  tntgon).  The 
name  is  phonetic,  evidently  derived  from  the  plain- 
tive cooing  of  the  bird.  The  turtle-dove  occurs  first 
in  Scripture  in  Gen.  xv.  9.  In  the  Law  of  Moses,  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons  (Dove), 
are  constantly  prescribed  for  those  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide a  lamb  or  a  kid  for  sacrifice.  (Nazarite  ; 
Pi'RiFiCATiON.)  During  the  early  period  of  Jewish 
history,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  bird  ex- 
cept the  pigeon  having  been  domesticated  ;  and  up 
to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  tiie  peacock, 
have  introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  India, 
it  was  probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Is- 
raelites (so  Mr.  Tristram,  original  author  of  this 
article).  Not  improbably  the  palm-dove  {Turtur 
.JEfft/pdacus,  Temminck)may  in  some  measure  have 
supplied  the  sacrifices  in  the  wildernes.*,  for  it  is 
found  in  amazing  numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree 
occurs,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  From  its  habit 
of  pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity  for  its  mate,  it 
was'  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an  appropriate  offering. 
The  regtilar  migration  of  the  turtle-dove  and  its  re- 
turn in  spring  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  and  Cant 
ii.  11,  12.  It  is  from  its  plaintive  note  doubtless 
that  David  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19,  pouring  forth  hb  la- 
ment to  God,  compares  himself  to  a  turtle-dove. 
In  Palestine,  the  rock-dove  {Columha  livia,  Linn.) 
is  very  common  on  all  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast 
and  in  the  inland  ravines,  and  from  it  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived ;  the  ring- 
dove ( Co/wwiAa  Palumbwt,  Linn.)  frequents  all  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  country ;  the  stock-dove  or 
wild  pigeon  of  Europe  ( Oofumba  jEnas,  Linn.)  is  as 
generally  but  more  sparingly  distributeii.  Another 
species  has  been  obser\'ed  in  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, perhaps  Cdumba  leuconola,  Vigors.  The  turtle- 
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dove  (  Turttir  aurit>'s,  Linn.)  is  most  abundant,  and  ' 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  an  allied  species,  the 
palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle  ( Turtur  u£ffi/piiacus, 
Temrainck),  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     Clean  and 
Uncleak  ;  Food  ;  Palestine,  Zodogy. 


EgyptUa  Tsrtle  or  Paln-dOTe  (I^r<iir  MfyfUaeu*). 


*  Twelve,  the  =  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  originallv  twelve  in  number  (Mat.  xxvi.  20, 
47;  Mk.  xiv.  10,  14,  20,  43  ;  Lk.  xxii.  47  ;  Jn.  vi. 
71,  XX.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5  ;  compare  Mat.  x.  Iff.; 
Lk.  xxii.  14  ;  Jn.  vi.  70,  &c.).  Apostle  ;  Number  ; 
Tribe. 

Tyeh'l-eas  [tik'e-kus]  (L.  fr.  Gr.  ^=  fortuitous,  for- 
iunate,L.  &  S.),  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  on  some 
of  his  journeys,  and  one  of  his  fellow-laborei*s  in 
the  work  of  the  Gospel.  (1.)  In  Acts  xx.  4  he  is 
expressly  called  (with  Trophimcs)  "  of  Asia  ;  "  but 
while  Trophimus  went  with  St  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
(xxi.  29),  Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia,  prob- 
ably at  Miletus  (xx.  15,  38).  (2.)  In  St.  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  he  was  with  the  apostle  again — "  a  be- 
loved brother,  and  a  faithful  minister  and  fellow- 
servant  in  the  Lord  "  (Col.  iv.  7,  8).  Together  with 
Onesimi:s,  he  was  doubtless  the  bearer  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon. 
(3.)  The  language  concerning  Tychicus  in  Eph.  vi.  21, 
22,  is  very  similar,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
words.  (4.)  The  next  references  are  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  first  in  chronological  order  being  Tit 
iii.  12.  Here  St  Paul  (writing  possibly  from  Eph- 
esus ;  80  Dr.  Howson,  original  author  of  this  article ; 
TiTPS,  Epistle  to)  says  that  it  is  probable  he  may 
send  Tychicus  to  Crete,  about  the  time  when  he 
himself  goes  to  Xicopolis.  (6.)  In  2  Tim.  iv.  12 
(written  at  Rome  during  the  second  imprisonment) 
he  says,  "  I  am  herewith  sending  Tychicus  to  Eph- 
esus  "  (so  Dr.  Howson  and  Wordsworth  ;  but  A.V., 
Conybeare  k  Howson,  and  most  render  "I  have 
sent ").  Bishop  Ellieott  suggests  that  this  mission 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  carrying  of  the 
Jirsl  Epistle.  The  tradition  which  places  him  after- 
ward as  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia,  is  ap- 
parently of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  probabil- 
ity in  the  conjecture  that  Tychicus  was  one  of  the 
two  "  brethren"  (Trophimus  being  the  other)  who 
were  associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor.  viiL  16-24)  in 


conducting  the  business  of  the  collection  for  the 
poor  Christians  in  Judea. 

*  Types  (Gr.  tupoi,  pi.  of  tupos)  occurs  in  A.  V. 
only  in  1  Cor.  x.  1 1  margin,  where  the  text  has  the 
better  rendering  "  ensamples,"  i.  e.  examples.  The 
Gr.  tupos  (=  type)  is  translated  "  print  "  (Jn.  xx.  25 
twice)," figure  " (Acts  vii.  43 ;  Rom.  v.  14),  " fashion" 
(Acts  vii.  44),  "  manner  "  (xxiii.  25),  "  form  "  (Rom. 
vi.  17),  "example"  (1  Cor.  x.  6 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12), 
"ensample"  (1  Cor.  x.  11  ;  Phil.  iii.  17;  1  Th.i.  7; 
2  Th.  iiL  9  ;  1  Pet.  v.  3),  "  pattern  "  (Tit.  ii.  7  ;  Hib. 
viii.  5).  Fire  ;  Incense  ;  Law  of  Moses  III. ;  Mes- 
siah ;  Old  Testament  B  ;  Passover  IV^.  ;  Prophet 
V.  ff.  and  note ;  Sacrifice  III. ;  Serpext,  Brazen  ; 
SHEcn:NAH ;  Tabernacle,  &c. 

Ty-raD'nas  (L.  fr.  Gr.  =  a  sovtreiffn,  tyrant,  L.  k 
S.),  a  man  in  whose  school  or  place  of  audienw 
Paul  taught  the  Gospel  for  two  years,  during  his 
sojourn  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  9) ;  probably  (so  Prof. 
Hackett,  with  most  commentators)  a  Greek,  and  a 
public  teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric.  Meyer, 
Lightfoot,  Vitringa,  Doddridge,  &c.,  consider  Tyran- 
nus  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

Tyre  (fr.  L.  Ttrcs  ;  Gr.  Turos  ;  all  fr.  Heb. ;  see 
below),  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  antiquity, 
situated  in  Phenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33"  17  N.  Its  II»-b. 
name  Tsor  =  a  rock ;  which  well  agrees  with  the 
site  of  Sur,  the  modern  town,  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
formerly  an  island. — Pala'lyrtis(h.  fr.  Gr.  Palaituros) 
=  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  previous  to 
the  siege  of  the  city  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  (so  Mr.  Twisleton, 
original  author  of  this  article) ;  but,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  may  believe  Jus- 
tin, there  was  a  city  on  the  mainland  before  there 
was  a  city  on  the  island  ;  and  the  tradition  receives 
some  color  from  the  name  Palactyrus,  or  Old  Tyre, 
borne  in  Greek  times  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  30 
stadia  (nearly  3^  English  miles)  to  the  south.  But  a 
difficulty  arises  in  supposing  that  Palaetyrus  was  built 
before  Tyre,  as  Tyre  evidently  means  a  rock,  and  few 
persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of  Pala'tyrus  can 
seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on  the  surface 
there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  To  escajie 
this  difficulty,  Hcngstenberg  (improbably)  suggests 
tliat  Pala?tyrus  meant  Tyre  that  formerly  existed, 
and  was  so  named  after  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  Xebcchadsezzar  to  disticguish 
it  from  that  part  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  exist. 
Movers  suggests  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
city  on  the  mainland  possessed  the  island  as  part 
of  their  territory,  and  named  their  city  from  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  island,  though  the  island 
itself  was  not  then  inhabited.  This  explanation  and 
others  are  equally  possible ;  btit  this  question  re- 
garding Palictynis  is  merely  archaeological,  and 
nothing  in  Biblical  history  is  affected  by  it.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of  the 
city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with 
which  to  attack  the  island,  but  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island.  The 
city  of  Tyre  was  consecrated  to  Hercules  (3/<"/raW; 
compare  Samson),  who  was  the  principal  object  of 
worship  to  the  inhabitants;  and  Arrian  says  the 
temple  on  the  island  was  the  most  ancient  of  all 
temples  within  the  memory  of  mankind.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  i^land  had  long 
been  inhabited  '  (compare  Is.  xxiii.  7),  though  it  is  not 
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mentioned  either  In  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey. — The 
tribe  of  Canaanites  inhabiting  Phenicia  Proper  was 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sidonians  (Judg. 
xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12  ;  Josli.  xiii.  6  ;  Ez.  xxxii. 
SO) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly  included  Tyrians 
(1  K.  V.  6),  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  less  than  20  English  miles  apart. 
(Zmox.)  In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  first  named  in  Josh, 
xix.  29,  as  a  fortified  city  (A.V.  "  the  strong  city"), 
in  giving  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The 
Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Pbenicians 
who  were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i.  31,  32), 
and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  in- 
telligent race.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7  it  is  stated  that 
the  enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign  of  David 
went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  among 
other  cities,  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  subject  to 
David's  authority,  but  merely  that  a  census  was  thus 
taken  of  the  Jews  resident  there.  But  the  first 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical  writings  or  in 
ancient  history  generally,  which  afford  glimpses  of 
the  actual  condition  of  Tyre,  are  in  2  Sam.  v.  11,  in 
connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending  celar- 
wood  and  workmen  to  David,  for  building  him  a 
palace ;  and  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
One  point  at  this  period  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attention.  In  contradistinction  from  all  the  other 
most  celebrated  independent  commercial  cities  out 
of  Phenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  Tyre 
was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic.  Another  point 
is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems  to 
have  been  already  attained  by  the  Tyrians.  (Ar- 
chitecture; Colors;  Copper;  Handicraft;  Hiram 
2,  &c.)  It  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there  was 
a  close  alliance  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Tyr- 
ians. Hiram  supplied  Solomon  with  cedar-wood, 
precious  metals,  and  workmen,  and  sailors  for  the 
voyage  to  Ophir  and  India  (Tarshish  2),  while  Sol- 
omon gave  Hiram  supplies  of  corn  and  oil,  ceded 
to  him  some  cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make  use 
of  some  havens  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  11-14,  26- 
28,  X.  22).  These  friendly  relations  survived  for  a 
time  the  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  century 
later  Ahab  married  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  Ethdaal, 
king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who,  according 
to  Menander,  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre. 
When  mercantile  cupidity  induced  the  Tyrians  and 
the  neighboring  Phenicians  to  buy  Hebrew  captives 
from  their  enemies  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  (Slave) 
to  the  Greeks  and  Edomites,  there  commenced  pro- 
phetical denunciations,  and  threats  (Joel  iii.  4-8  ;  Am. 
I  9, 10).  Accordingly,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyrii,  had  taken  Samaria,  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivit\', 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phenician  cities.  At 
this  time  Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosper- 
ity. It  had  planted  the  splendid  colony  of  Carthage 
(Rome)  ;  it  possessed  Cyprus  ;  and,  apparently,  Sidon 
was  subject  to  it.  Shalmaneser  seenis  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians ;  and  what 
ensued  is  thus  related  by  Menander,  who  translated 
the  archives  of  Tyre  into  Greek  (in  Jos.  ix.  14,  §  2): 
"Eluleus  reigned"  thirty -six  years  (over  Tyre).  This 
king,  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Citteans  (Cyprians), 
sailed  with  a  fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them 
to  submission.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  king  of  the 
Assyrians  attacked  in  war  the  whole  of  Phenicia, 

their  city  was  founded  2,.300  years  before  his  visit,  i.  e. 
about  B.  c.  2730.  Josephus  dates  ilt>  foundation  2:30  years 
before  Solomon  began  to  buiid  tlie  Temple,  i.  e.  about  b.  c. 
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but  soon  made  peace  with  all,  and  turned  back.  On 
this,  Sidon  and  Ace  (i.  e.  Acciio  or  Acre)  and  Palsp- 
tyrus  revolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  many  other 
cities  which  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Accordingly,  when  the  Tyrians  would  not 
submit  to  him,  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  them 
again,  the  Phenicians  liaving  funiished  him  with  60 
ships  and  800  rowers.  Against  these  the  Tyrians 
sailed  with  12  ships,  and,  dispersing  the  fleet  op- 
posed to  them,  they  took  600  men  prisoners.  Tlic 
reputation  of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  in- 
creased. Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  mov- 
ing off  his  army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and 
aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing 
water.  This  continued  for  five  years,  and  still  the 
Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  themselves  with  water 
from  wells."  In  reference  to  this  siege  the  prophecy 
against  Tyre  in  Is.  xxiii,  was  uttered.  After  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (not  long  after  721 
B.  c).  Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with  its  own 
kings  (Jer.  xxv.  22.  xxvii.  3 ;  Ez.  xxviii.  2-12),  re- 
markable for  its  wealth,  with  territory  on  thc'inain- 
land,  and  protected  by  strong  fortifications  (xxviii. 
5,  xxvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12',  xxvii.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Our 
knowledge  of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  depends  entirely  on  notices 
of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  but  some  of  these 
notices  are  singularly  full,  and  especially  Ez.  xxviL 
furnishes  us  on  some  points  with  details  such  as 
have  scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  except  Rome  and  Athens.  Tyre, 
like  Carthage,  employed  mercenary  soldiers  (Ez. 
xxvii.  10,  11).  Ezekiel  gives  interesting  detail.s  re- 
specting the  trade  of  Tyre.  It  appears  that  its  gold 
came  from  Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (ver.  22), 
just  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabi  i 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Its  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  cams 
from  the  S.  of  Spain,  where  the  Phenicians  had  es- 
tablished their  settlement  of  Tarsiiisii,  or  Tartcs- 
sus.  Copper,  we  should  have  presumed,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  here  (A.  V.  "  brass  ")  in  conjunction 
with  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mesiiech,  wiiich  points  to 
the  districts  on  the  S.  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Tyre  obtained  from  Palestine  wheat,  oil,  honey,  and 
balm,  but  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from  Damascus, 
and  was  called  wine  of  Heluox.  The  Bedawin 
Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  Iambs  and  rams  and 
goats.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for  sails,  and  the 
dyes  from  shell-fish  were  imported  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. (Colors  ;  Greece.)  Lastly,  from  Dedan 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  were 
imported,  which  must  originally  have  been  obtained 
from  India  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11,  22,  12,  13,  17,  18,  21, 
7,  15).  In  the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive  trade  (xxviii. 
4),  Nebuchapxezzar,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  the 
Chaldees,  invaded  Judea  and  captured  Jerusah-m. 
As  Tyre  was  so  near  to  Jerusalem,  iind  as  the  con- 
querors were  a  fierce  and  formidable  race  (Hab.  i. 
6),  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event 
excited  alarm  and  terror  among  the  Tyrians.  !••- 
stead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Ez.  xxvi.  2,  that 
their  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  exultation. 
At  first  sight  this  appears  strange  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable ;  but  it  is  rendered  intelligible  by  some 
previous  events  in  Jewish  history.  Only  thirty-four 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
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menced  the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah,  b.  c. 
622.  In  that  reformation  (2  K.  xxii.,  xxiii.),  Josiah 
had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  Tynan  veneration  and  love  (Asherah  ; 
AsHTORETH  ;  Baal  ;  Idolatry),  and  seemed  to  have 
endeavored  to  exterminate  their  religion  (xxiii.  20); 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle 
of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the  subsequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were 
hailed  by  them  with  triumphant  joy  as  instances  of 
divine  retribution  in  human  affairs.  This  joy,  how- 
ever, must  soon  have  given  way  to  other  feelings, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phenicia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen  yf  ars,  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  Tyre  was  actu- 
ally taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  occasion  (see 
below).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that, 
on  some  terms  or  other,  Tyre  submitted  to  the  Chal- 
dees.  Tliis  would  explain  an  expedition  of  Apries, 
the  Pharaoh-hophra  of  Scripture,  probably  not  long 
after,  in  which  lie  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval 
battle  with  Tyre,  and  reduced  the  whole  coast  of 
Phenicia,  though  this  could  not  have  had  lasting 
effects.  The  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre, 
though  real,  may  have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature 
of  an  alliance.  During  the  Persian  domination  the 
Tyrians  were  subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king, 
and  may  have  given  him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of 
Phenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the  Persians,  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  But  their  connection  with  the 
Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  They  refused  to  join 
Cambyses  in  an  expedition  against  Carthage.  They 
fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  furnished 
vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  At  this 
time  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  inferior  in  power  to 
Sidon.  Under  the  Persian  dominion,  Tyre  and  Sidon 
supplied  cedar-wood  again  to  the  Jews  for  building 
the  second  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  1).  b.  c.  332  Alexan- 
der THE  Great,  having  summoned  the  Phenician 
cities  to  submit  to  his  rule,  and  received  the  sub- 
mission of  all  but  Tyre,  commenced  the  memorable 
siege  which  lasted  seven  months,  and  the  success  of 
which  was  the  greatest  of  all  Alexander's  achieve- 
ments up  to  that  time.  Tyre  was  then  situated 
on  an  island  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  main- 
land ;  it  was  completely  surrounded  by  prodigious 
walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which  on  the  side  front- 
ing the  mainland  was  not  less  than  150  feet  high, 
and  notwithstanding  his  persevering  efforts,  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor  of 
Tyre  to  the  N.  had  not  been  blockaded  by  the 
Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  S.  by  the  Phenicians,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  for  uniting 
the  island  to  the  mainland  by  an  enormous  artificial 
m<>le.  The  immediate  results  of  the  capture  by 
Alexander  were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave 
defenders  were  put  to  death,  and  80,000  of  its  in- 
habitants, including  slaves,  free  females  and  free 
children,  were  sold  as  slaves.  (War.)  It  gradually, 
however,  recovered  its  prosperity  through  the  im- 
migration of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said 
to  have  suffered  by  the  vicinity  and  rivalry  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Seleucida;  (Syria)  bestowed  on  it 
many  privileges.  Under  the  Romans  (Roman  Em- 
pire), at  first  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom. 
Subsequently,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus 
in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both  Tyre 
and  Sidon  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct 
Still  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus was  undeniably  great.  Strabo  speaks  of  the 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple  (Colors  II.),  and  of  the  houses 


as  consisting  of  many  stories.  Pliny  gives  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  proper  (i.  e.  on  the  peninsulii) 
as  twenty-two  stadia  (about  two  and  a  half  English 
miles),  and  that  of  the  whole  city,  including  Pala?- 
tyrus,  as  nineteen  Roman  (about  seventeen  English) 
miles.  The  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  tend  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been, 
when  visited  by  Christ  (Mat.  xv.  21 ;  Mk.  vii.  24). 
It  was  perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem,  and 
if  so,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  city  which  He 
is  known  to  have  visited.  From  the  time  of  Christ 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
the  irreparable  loss  of  independence.  Tyre  continued 
in  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Jerome,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Ezekiel,  speaks  of  Tyre  as  being  in  his 
day  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  city  of  Phenicia, 
He  also,  in  his  remarks  on  Ez.  xxvii.  3,  in  which 
Tyre  is  called  "  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many 
isles,"  says  that  this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so 
that  commercial  dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are 
carried  on  in  that  city.  Jerome's  Commentaries  on 
Ezekiel  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
A.  D.  411-414,  so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  bears  date  almost  precisely  a 
thousand  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  b.  c.  588.  As  to  the  passage  (Ez. 
xxvi.  7)  in  which  Ezekiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be 
built  no  more,  Jerome  says  the  meaning  is,  that 
"  Tyre  will  be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  hav- 
ing its  own  king,  as  was  the  case  under  Hiram  and 
other  kings,  but  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always 
subject,  cither  to  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Mace-, 
donians,  or  to  the  Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Ro- 
mans." *  Tyre  had  then  been  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans more  than  400  years.  In  a.  n.  633r-638  all 
Syria  and  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Khalif 
Omar.  (Arabia.)  But  Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing 
city  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Christians  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1144.  It  had  early  been  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishopric;  and  in  1125  William, a  French- 
man (the  chronicler  of  the  Crusades),  was  made  its 
archbishop.  At  length,  however,  the  evil  day  of 
Tyre  undoubtedly  arrived.  It  had  been  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  Christians, 
when  in  March,  a.  n.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Damascus  invested  Acre  (Accho),  then  known  to 
Europe  as  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by  storm  after  a 
siege  of  two  months.  The  result  was  thus  told  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  by  Marinus  Sanu- 
tus,  a  Venetian  :  "  On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptole- 
mais was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers,  leaving  the 
city  empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  without 
the  tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  board  their  vessels, 
and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  occujiied  freely  by 
their  conquerors.  On  tiie  morrow  the  Saracens  en- 
tered, no  one  attempting  to  prevent  them,  and  they 
did  what  they  pleased."    This  was  the  turning-point 

«  "  The  whole  that  the  prophet  can  in  fiiime^s  be  under- 
stood to  declare  le.  that  Nehnchadnezzar  should  by  violent 
means  become  master  of  Tyre,  and  ihn?  conimence  the 

E recess  of  her  downfall— a  procesf  which  iiiif,'ht  be  C.e- 
lyed,  but  would  never  altogetlicr  cease  'ill  tlie  period  of 
her  complete  dcptruction.  ...  In  plain  termo.  Tyre  (like 
the  king  of  Babylon,  in  Is.  riv.)  was  to  take  rank  with  the 
dead,  and  be  no  more  numbered  with  the  living.  Bnt.  of 
course,  it  is  the  Tyro  that  then  was.  which  i«  meant— tie 
proud  imperial  mistress  of  the  seas;  wiinirh.  she  was  to 
cease  to  have  a  loial  habitation  and  a  name  in  the  earth  ; 
slie  was  to  be  fonnd  onlv  anioni:  the  departed.  That  there 
should  still  be  a  Tyre  on  the  same  spot  where  the  ancient 
city  stoo<i,  la  nothinir  a^inst  the  description:  for  this 
poor  and  shrivelled  thin/  is  no  lontrer  the  Tyre  of  the 
prophet— that  la  gone,  never  to  return  again  "  (Fbn.  (m 
JSz.  xxvi.). 
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in  the  history  of  Tyre,  1,879  years  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Tyre  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  blow.  In  May,  1751,  Has- 
selquist  found  there  about  ten  inhabitants,  Turks 
and  Christians,  who  lived  by  fishing.     Since  the  be- 


ginning of  the  present  century  there  has  been  a  par- 
tial revival  of  prosperity.  But  it  has  been  visited 
at  different  times  during  the  last  thirty  years  by 
Biblical  scholars,  Robinson,  Stanley,  R6nan,  &c., 
who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  general  aspect 


Ruins  of  TjTO.— From  Cassns,  Voyap'  PiUoraqut  dt  la  S^fw.— (Fbn.) 


of  desolation."  Its  great  inferiority  to  Beirut  for 
receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern navigation  will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  be- 
coming again  the  most  important  commercial  city 
on  the  Syrian  coast. — The  question  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
thirteen  years'  siege  has  been  keenly  discussed. 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  nega- 
tive, while  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Fairbairn,  &c., 
support  the  other  side.  Assuming,  with  Movers, 
that  Tyre,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phenicia,  submitted 
at  last  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  following  points  may 
be  observed  respecting  the  supposed  capture  : — (1.) 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary,  seems  to 
be  against  it.  The  obvious  inference  from  Ez.  xxix. 
18  is  that,  however  great  the  exertions  of  the  army 
may  have  been  in  digging  intrenchments  or  in  cast- 
ing up  earthworks,  the  siege  was  unsuccessful.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (19,  20).  (2.) 
Josephus,  who  had  access  to  historical  writings  on 
this  subject  which  have  not  reached  our  times, 
neither  states  on  his  own  authority,  nor  quotes  any 
one  else  as  stating,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it. 
(3.)  The  capture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  whose 
writings  are  now  in  existence.  (4.)  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  they  had  read,  amongst  other  his- 
tories on  this  point,  histories  of  Greeks  and  Phe- 


'  "  With  but  few  exceptions,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  (1. 
273),  "  it  is  now  a  cluster  of  miserable  hutf,  inhabitert  by 
about  3.500  impoverished  Metawelies  and  Arab  Christians, 
destitute  alike  of  education,  of  arts,  and  of  enterprise, 
carrying  on  with  Egypt  a  small  trade  in  tobacco  from  t.he 
neii^hboring  hills,  and  of  lava  mill-stones  from  the  Hauran. 
This  is  a  sorry  schedule  for  the  name  of  Tyre,  but  it  is 
aliout  all  i-he  can  exhibit : 

*  Dim  is  her  glory,  pone  her  fame, 
Her  boasted  wealth  has  fled  ; 
Ou  her  proud  rock,  alas  t  her  shame, 
The  fisher's  net  is  spread. 

'The  Tyrian  harp  has  slumbered  long, 

And  Tyria's  mirth  is  low , 
The  timbrel,  dulcimer,  and  sons 
Are  hush^  or  wake  to  woe.'" 


nicians,  and  especially  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldees :  and  Jerome,  in  noticing  this  fact,  does 
not  quote  any  authority  for  a  counter-statement,  but 
alleges  in  general  that  many  facts  are  related  in  the 
Scriptures  which  are  not  found  in  Greek  works,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
those  whose  perfidy  and  falsehood  we  detest.  But 
in  Jerome's  Commentary  on  Ez.  xxix.  18  he  ex- 
plains that  the  meaning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having 
received  no  wages  for  his  warfare  against  Tyre  is, 
not  that  he  failed  to  take  the  city,  but  that  the 
Tyrians  had  previously  removed  every  thing  precious 
from  it  in  ships,  so  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  en- 
tered tlie  city  he  found  nothing  there. 

Ty'rns  (L.)  =  Tyre  (Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3,  xlvii. 
4;  Ez.  xxvi.  2-4,  7,  15,  xxvii.  2,  3,  8,  32,  xxviii.  2, 
12,  xxix.  18 ;  Hos.  ix.  13 ;  Am.  i.  9,  10 ;  Zech.  ix. 
2,  3;  2  Esd.  i.  11  ;  Jd.  ii.  28;  1  Mc.  v.  15 ;  2  Mc. 
iv.  18,  32,  44,  49). 

*  Tzid'di  (Ileb.  Isddey  =.  reaping-lwok  or  scifthe? 
Ges.),  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
(Ps.  cxix.).     Writing. 

*  l^i'don  (fr.  Ileb.)  =  Zidon  (Gen.  x.  15  margin). 

*  Tzor  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Tyre  (Josh.  xix.  29  margin). 


u 


U'eal  (Heb.  eaten  up,  consumed?  Ges. ;  one  (hat  has 
pined  awat/,  sorrowful  ?  Fii. ;  see  below).  Accord- 
ing to  the  received  text  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  Ithiei.  and 
Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  proper  names,  and  if  so, 
they  must  be  the  names  of  disciples  or  sons  of  Aoub 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  sage  among  the  He- 
brews (so  Mr.  Wright).  But  tliere  is  great  obscurity 
about  the  passage.  Most  translators  and  commen- 
tjitors  regard  them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  Micha- 
elis  renders  the  words,  which  are  translated  in  the 
A. v., "  unto  Ithiel  and  Ucal,"  thus :  "  I  have  wearied 
myself  for  God,  and  have  given  up  the  investiga- 
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tion,"  applying  the  words  to  a  man  who  had  be- 
wildered himself  with  philosophical  speculations 
about  the  Deity,  and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up 
the  search.  So  Prdf.  Stuart  ( Comtuenlary  on  Prov- 
erbs), foUowins:  Hitzig  and  Bcrtheau,  alters  the  He- 
brew vowel-pointing,  fonns  a  proper  name  out  of  a 
part  of  tlie  word  translated  "  the  prophecy  "  in  the 
A.  v.,  makes  the  Hebrew  answering  to  "  Ucal  "  = 
I  have  failed  or  ceased,  that  translated  "  unto  Ithiel " 
=  I  have  toiled  for  God  {\.  e.  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  knowledge  of  God),  and  translates  the  whole  verse 
thus :  "  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  her  who  was 
obeyed  in  Mussa.  Thus  spake  the  man:  I  have 
toiled  for  God,  I  have  toiled  for  God,  and  have 
ceased."  Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as 
symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  poet  t j  desig- 
nate two  classes  of  thinkers  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself. 

U'el  (Heb.,  probably  =  will  of  God,  Ges.),  a 
"  son "  of  Bani,  and  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  34). 

rk'iaz  (Heb.  =  arul  Kenaz).  In  the  margin  of 
1  Chr.  iv.  15  the  words  "even  Kenaz"  in  the  text 
are  rendered  "  Uknaz,"  as  a  proper  name.  Some 
name  may  have  been  omitted  before  Kenaz. 

U'Ui,  or  l"ia-l  (Ileb.  fr.  Pehlvi  or  ancient  Pers. 
=  tlu  pure  waUr,  FiL)  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viil. 
2,  16)  as  a  river  near  to  Susa  (Shlsua*:),  where  he 
saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  has 
been  generally  identified  wiih  the  Eulajus  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  a  large  stream  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  that  city.  The  Eu- 
liEUS  has  been  by  many  identified  with  the  Choaspes, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  modem  Kerkhah,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Tigris,  flowing  into  it  a  little  below  Kur- 
nah.  By  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Kuran, 
a  large  river,  considerably  further  E.,  entering  the 
Khor  BamisJiir  near  Mohammerah.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  it  may  have  been  the  Shapur  or  Sha'ur, 
a  small  stream  which  rises  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of 
Susa,  ami  flows  by  the  ruins  into  the  Dizfid  stream, 
an  aflluent  of  the  Kuran.  The  various  notices  of 
ancient  writers  appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eulxus 
with  the  upper  Kerkhah,  and  the  lower  Eulaeus  with 
the  lower  Kuran.  A  recent  survey  of  the  ground 
has  shown  that  the  Kerkhah  once  bifurcated  at  Pai 
Pul,  about  twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa,  sending  out 
a  branch  which  passed  E.  of  the  ruins,  absorbing 
into  it  the  Shapur,  and  flowing  on  across  the  plain 
in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  till  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at 
Ahwaz.  Thus  the  upper  Kerkhah  and  the  lower 
Kuran  were  in  old  times  united,  and  might  be 
viewed  as  forming  a  single  stream.  The  name  Eu- 
laeus  ("Ulai")  seems  to  have  applied  most  prop- 
erly to  the  eastern  branch-stream  from  Pai  Pitl  to 
Ahwaz  (so  Prof  Rawlinson). 

t'llH  (Heb.  /row/,  vestibule,  Ges.).  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Gilead  the  grandson  of  Manasseh  ;  father  of 
Bedan  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). — i*  A  Benjamite,  the  first- 
born of  E>hek,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (viii.  39,  40). 
His  sons  were  valiant  archers. 

nia (Heb.  yoke.  Gee.),  an  Asherite  chief  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

Ta'aah  (Heb.  gathering,  Ges.)  a  city  of  Ashcr 
(Josh.  xix.  30  only).  Dr.  Thomson  conjectures  that 
a  place  called  M/wa  in  the  highlands  on  the  coast, 
about  five  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Ras  en-Nakhura  (Laiv 
DER  of  TvRLs),  may  be  identical  with  Ummah. 

*  In-flr-tniii-fis'lMf     Circcmcisio.n'. 

rn-fiean'  Meats  (see  Clean  and  Meat).  These 
were  things  strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or 
through  beasts  or  birds  of  piey ;  whatever  beast  did 


not  both  part  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud  ;  and  cer- 
tain other  smaller  animals  rated  as  "  creepmg 
things  ; "  certain  classes  of  birds  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xL  and  Deut.  xiv.,  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all; 
whatever  in  the  waters  had  not  both  fins  and  scales ; 
whatever  winged  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the 
t«  o  hind  legs  for  leaping ;  besides  things  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  all  BLOon  or  whatever  con- 
tained it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would 
appear  from  that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  for- 
bidden. Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from 
the  live  animal ;  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that  dis- 
posed in  masses  among  the  intestines,  and  probably 
wherever  discernible  and  separable  among  the  flesh 
(Lev.  iii.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of  blood  was 
prohibited  even  to  "  the  stranger  that  sojourn- 
eth  among  you  "  (xvii.  10,  12-14).  The  prohibi- 
tion of  blood  indeed  dates  from  the  declaraticn  to 
Noah  against  "  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix.  4,  which  w  as  perhaps 
regarded  by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's 
descendants.  Besides  these,  "  seething  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  is  twice  prohibited."  The  general 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is  rightly  observed 
by  Michaelis  to  have  its  parallel  among  all  nations, 
there  being  universally  certain  creatures  regarded  as 
clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food,  and  the  rest  as  the  opposite 
(comp.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With  most  nations,  however, 
this  is  only  a  traditional  usage  based  merely  per- 
haps on  an  instinct  relating  to  health,  or  on  a  re- 
pugnance of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given. 
The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in  His 
subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for  a 
ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  every  Israel- 
ite as  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  also  this  par- 
ticular detail  of  that  purity,  viz.  diet.  It  remained 
for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to  announce  that  "  (here  is 
nothing  from  without  a  man  that  entering  into  him 
can  defile  him"  (Mk.  vii.  15). — It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  is  to  exclude 
all  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  birds  of  prey.  This 
suggests  the  question  whether  they  were  excluded 
as  being  not  averse  to  human  carcasses,  and  in  most 
Eastern  countries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  gibbet.  Even  swine  have  been 
known  so  to  feed ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
rooting  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  suggest 
impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul  feed- 
ers. Of  fish  those  which  were  allowed  contain  un- 
questionably the  Uiost  wholesome  varieties,  save 
that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  The  exclusion  of  the 
camel  and  the  hare  from  allowable  meats  is  less 
easy  to  account  for,  save  that  the  former  never  was 
in  common  use,  and  to  eat  him,  especially  where  so 
many  other  creatures  give  meat  so  much  preferable, 
would  be  the  worst  economy  possible  in  an  Eiistern 
commissariat — destroying  the  best,  or  rather  the 
only  conveyance,  to  obtain  the  most  indifferent  food. 
The  hare  was  long  supposed,  even  by  eminent  nat- 
uralists, to  ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by 
the  Egyptians.  The  horse  and  ass  would  be  gen- 
erally spared  from  similar  reasons  to  those  which 
exempted  the  camel.  Practically  the  law  left  among 
the  allowed  meats  an  ample  variety,  and  no  incon- 
venience was  likely  to  arise  from  a  prohibition  to  eat 
camels,  horses,  and  asses. — But  as  Orientals  have 
minds  sensitive  to  teaching  by  typos,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  ceremonial  distinctions  not 
only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and  Gentile  apart,  but  were 
a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  former  thht  he  and  the 
latter  were  not  on  one  level  before  God.  Hence,  when 
that  ceremony  was  changed,  this  was  the  very  sym- 
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bol  selected  to  instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that 
God  was  not  a  "respecter  of  persons  "  (Acts  x.  10 
ff.).  It  was  no  mere  question  of  which  among  sev- 
eral means  of  supporting  life  a  man  chose  to  adopt, 
when  the  persecutor  dictated  the  alternative  of 
swine's  flesh  or  the  loss  of  life  itself  (Maccabees), 
but  whether  he  should  surrender  the  badge  and  type 
of  that  privilege  by  which  Israel  stood  as  the  favored 
nation  before  God  (1  Mc.  i.  63,  64;  2  Mc.  vi.  18, 
vii.  1).  Tlie  same  feeling  led  to  the  exaggeration 
of  the  Mosaic  regulation?,  until  it  was  "  unlawful  for 
a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  company  with  or  come 
unto  one  of  another  nation"  (Acts  x.  28) ;  and  with 
such  intensity  were  badges  of  distinction  cherished, 
that  the  wine,  bread,  oil,  cheese,  or  any  thing  cooked 
by  a  heathen,  were  declared  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to 
eat.  As  regards  things  offered  to  idols,  all  who  own 
one  God  meet  on  common  ground ;  but  the  Jew 
viewed  the  precept  as  demanding  a  literal  objective 
obedience,  and  iiad  a  holy  horror  of  even  an  uncon- 
scious infraction  of  the  law :  hence,  as  he  could  never 
know  what  had  received  idolatrous  consecration,  his 
only  safety  lay  in  total  abstinence  (comp.  1  Cor.  x. 
25-29;  Shambles).  Michaelis  thought  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  "  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk  "  was 
meant  merely  to  encourage  the  use  of  olive-oil  in- 
stead of  tlie  milk  or  butter  of  an  animal,  which  we 
commonly  use  in  cookery,  where  the  Orientals  use 
the  former.  This  will  not  satisfy  any  mind  by  which 
the  clew  of  symbolism  has  been  once  duly  seized 
(so  Mr.  Ilayman,  original  author  of  this  article). 
Mercy  to  the  beast  is  one  of  the  under  currents 
which  permeate  that  law.  To  soften  the  feelings 
and  humanize  the  character  was  the  higher  and  more 
general  aim.  The  milk  was  the  destined  support  of 
the  young  creature :  viewed  in  reference  to  it,  the 
milk  was  its  "  life,"  and  had  a  relative  sanctity  re- 
sembling that  of  the  forbidden  blood.  The  Talmud- 
ists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept,  as  forbid- 
ding generally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk. — It  re- 
mains to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  case. 
Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  in 
their  own  bodies.  This  probably  means  that  they 
are  more  easily  led  than  other  creatures  to  the  foul 
feeding  which  produces  it ;  and  where  the  average 
heat  is  great,  decomposition  rapid,  and  malaria  easily 
excited,  this  tendency  in  the  animal  is  more  mis- 
chievous than  elsewhere.  The  prohibition  on  eating 
fat  was  salubrious  in  a  region  where  skin  diseases 
(Leprosy)  are  frequent  and  virulent,  and  that  on 
blood  had,  no  doubt,  a  similar  tendency.  Yet  the 
beneficial  tendency  is  veiled  under  a  ceremonial  dif- 
ference, for  the  "  stranger  "  dwelling  by  the  Israelite 
was  allowed  it,  although  the  latter  was  forbidden. 
If  we  compare  the  animals  allowed  for  food  with 
those  forbidden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  wholesomeness  lies.  Clean  ; 
Food  ;  Idolatry  ;  Law  op  Moses  ;  PfRiFiCAtioN ; 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  IV. ;  Uncleanness. 

I'n-clean'ness.  The  distinctive  idea  attached  to 
ceremonial  uncleanness  among  the  Hebrews  W3S, 
that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the  time  from  social 
privileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among  God's  peo- 
ple for  the  while  in  abeyance.  (Citizen  ;  Cove- 
nant.) It  did  not  merely  require  by  law  a  certain 
ritual  of  purification  in  order  to  enhance  the  impor- 
tance of  the  priesthood,  but  it  placed  the  unclean 
person  in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from  whicii 
certain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him.  There 
is  an  intense  reality  in  the  Divine  Law  taking  hold 
of  a  man  by  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  flesh,  and 
setting  its  stamp,  as  it  were,  in  the  lowest  clay  of 


which  he  is  moulded.  The  ftacrednesa  attached  to 
the  human  body  is  parallel  to  tiiat  wiiich  invested 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  itself.  It  is  as  tliough 
Jehovah  thereby  would  teach  them  that  the  •'  very 
hairs  of  their  head  wore  all  numbered  "  before  Him, 
and  that  "  in  His  book  were  all  their  members  writ- 
ten." Thus  was  inculcated,  so  to  speak,  a  bodily 
holiness  (Lev.  xi.  44,  45,  xix.  2,  28,  32).  Xor  were 
the  Israelites  to  be  only  "  separated  fiom  other  peo- 
ple," but  they  were  to  be  "  noly  un'o  God"  {x%.  24, 
26),  "a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation." 
Hence  a  number  of  ordinances  regarding  outward 
purity,  used  in  Egypt  only  by  the  priests,  were  made 
publicly  obligatory  on  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  im- 
portance to  physical  well-being  of  the  injunctions 
which  required  fretjuent  ablution  (Baptism  ;  Bath  ; 
Laver  ;  Washing  the  Hands  and  Feet)  can  be  but 
feebly  appreciated  in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate. 
Hence  the  obvious  utility  of  reenforcing,  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  observances  tending  in  the  main  to 
that  healthy  state  which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of 
comfort,  even  though  in  certain  points  of  detail  they 
were  burdensome.  Uncleanness,  as  reh  rred  to  man, 
may  be — (1.)  that  which  defiled  merely  "  until  even," 
and  was  removed  by  bathing  and  washing  the  clothes 
at  the  end  of  it — such  were  all  contacts  with  dead 
animals;  (2.)  that  graver  sort  which  defiled  for 
seven  days,  and  was  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
"water  of  separation"  (Pdrification) — such  were 
all  defilements  connected  with  the  human  corpse ; 
(3.)  uncleanness  from  the  morbid,  puerperal,  or 
menstrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid  state 
lasted  (Blood,  Issue  of;  Child;  Lssce,  Running; 
Medicine)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  leprosy  lasting  often 
for  life.  As  the  human  person  was  itself  the  seat 
of  a  covenant-token  (Circumcision),  so  male  and 
female  had  each  their  ceremonial  obligations  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sexual  differences  (Lev.  xii.,  xv.). 
Further  than  this  the  increase  of  the  nation  was  a 
special  point  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  25),  and,  therefore,  their  fecundity  as 
parents  was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the 
general  notion  of  a  curse,  or  at  least  of  God's  dis- 
favor, as  implied  in  bairenness.  There  is  an  em- 
phatic reminder  of  human  weakness  in  the  fact  of 
birth  and  death — ^man's  passage  alike  into  and  out 
of  his  mortal  state — being  marked  with  a  stated  pol- 
lution. Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brought  defile- 
ment on  its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far  as  ne- 
cessarily isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
propagated  around  her.  Nay,  the  conjugal  act  it- 
self, or  any  act  resembling  it  (Lev.  xv.  16-18),  en- 
tailed uncleanness  for  a  day.  The  corpse,  on  the 
other  hand,  bequeathed  a  defilement  of  seven  days 
to  all  who  handled  it,  to  the  "  tent "  or  chamber  of 
death,  and  to  sundry  things  within  it.  Nay,  contact 
with  one  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a 
human  bone  or  grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pol- 
lute, than  that  with  a  corpse  dead  by  the  course  of 
nature  (Xum.  xix.  11-18).  This  shows  that  the 
source  of  pollution  lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  death. 
The  duration  of  defilement  cauicd  by  the  birth  of 
a  female  infant — eighty  days  in  all,  double  that 
due  to  a  male  (Lev.  xii.  2-5 >— may  perhaps  repre- 
sent the  woman's  heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  and 
first  curse  (Gen.  iii.  16 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14).  For  a  man's 
"  issue,"  besides  the  uncleanness  while  it  lasted,  a 
probation  of  seven  days,  including  a  washing  on  the 
third  day,  is  prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period  in 
the  case  of  the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercourse 
with  a  woman  so  affected  (Lev.  xv.  13,  28,  24 ;  comp. 
XX.  18).     The  propagation  of  uncleanness  from  the 
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person  to  the  bed,  saddle,  clothes,  &c.,  and  through 
them  to  other  persons,  tends  to  impress  an  idea  of 
the  loathsomeness  of  such  a  state,  or  the  heinousness 
of  such  acts,  more  forcibly  by  far  than  if  the  defile- 
ment clove  to  the  first  person  merely  (xv.  5,  6,  9, 12, 
17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).  Uncleanness  from  contact 
with  a  corpse,  grave,  kc,  was  communicated  to  other 
persons,  apparently  for  the  day  only,  by  the  unclean 
person's  contact  with  them  (Num.  xix.  22) ;  but  this 
minor  pollution  for  one  day  only,  whether  engen- 
dered by  the  major  pollution  or  arising  directly,  Mr. 
Hayman,  original  author  of  this  article,  regards  as 
not  communicable  (compare  v.  2-4 ;  Lev.  xv.  5-11). 
With  regard  to  uncleanness  arising  from  the  lower 
animals,  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  all  which  were  un- 
clean to  touch  when  dead  were  unclean  to  eat,  but 
not  conversely ;  and  that  all  which  were  unclean  to 
eat  were  unclean  to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely. 
(UscLEA.v  Meats.)  All  animals,  however,  if  dying 
of  themselves,  or  eaten  with  the  blood,  were  unclean 
to  eat.  Tiie  carcass  also  of  any  animal  unclean  as 
regards  diet,  however  dying,  defiled  whatever  per- 
son, garment,  sack,  skin,  vessel,  &c.,  it,  or  any  part 
of  it,  touched.  All  these  defilements  were  "  until 
even"  only,  save  the  eating  "with  the  blood,"  the 
ofiender  in  which  respect  was  to  "  be  cut  off""  (xi , 
xvii.  14).  The  same  sentence  of  "  cutting  oflF"  was 
also  denounced  against  all  who  should  "do  pre- 
sumptuously "  in  respect  even  of  minor  defilements ; 
by  which  we  may  understand  all  contempt  of  the 
legal  provisions  regarding  them.  (Pcnishmests  ; 
Si.N.)  The  term  "  defilement "  also  includes  the  con- 
traction of  unlawful  marriages  and  the  indulgence 
of  unlawful  lusts,  as  denounced  in  Lev.  xviiL  (Mar- 
EiAGE.)  The  fruit  of  trees  was  counted  as  "  uncir- 
cumcised,"  i.  e.  unclean  for  the  first  three  years. 
(FiRST-FRCiTs;  Foou.)  The  directions  in  Deut.  xxiii. 
10-13,  relate  to  the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the 
case  of  a  host  encamped,  and  are  based  on  the  scru- 
pulous ceremonial  purity  demanded  by  the  God 
whose  presence  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  burned  whole,  which  were 
mixed  with  water,  and  became  the  standing  resource 
for  purifjnng  uncleanness  in  the  second  degree,  them- 
selves became  a  source  of  defilement  to  all  who  were 
dean,  even  as  of  pcripicatiox  to  the  unclean,  and  so 
the  water.  Somew  hat  similarly  the  scape-goat,  who 
bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people,  defiled  him  who 
led  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  bringing  forth 
and  burning  the  sacrifice  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atom- 
ment  had  a  similar  power.  (Atosemext,  Day  of.) 
This  lightest  form  of  uncleanness  was  expiated  by 
bathing  the  body  and  washing  the  clothes.  Besides 
the  water  of  purification  made  as  aforesaid,  men  and 
women  in  their  "  issues  "  were,  after  seven  days, 
reckoned  from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring 
two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  by  the 
priests.  The  purification  after  childbed  is  well 
known  from  the  N.  T.  (Lk.  ii.  22-24) ;  for  that  of  the 
LEPER,  see  PcRiriCATio.s.  (MocnsisG  V.)  All  these 
kinds  of  uncleanness  dis(|ualified  for  holy  functions  : 
as  the  layman  so  affected  might  not  approach  the 
congregation  and  the  sanctuary,  so  any  priest  who 
incurred  defilement  must  abstain  from  holy  things 
(Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  But  the  priests,  in  their  contact 
with  the  leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  exempted  from 
the  law  of  defilement ;  and  the  garb  and  treatment 
of  the  leper  seem  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eye 
of  the  Law  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for  his 
own  estate  of  death  with  "  clothes  rent  and  head 
bare." — It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  Arabs 
ttie  touching  a  corpse  still  defiles,  and  that  the  reli- 


gion of  the  Persians,  according  to  Chardin,  shows  a 
singularly  close  correspondence  with  the  Levitical 
code  in  regard  to  purification  and  uncleanness. 

•Unf  tioii(l  Jn.  ii.  20)  =  Axoistixg. 

Ca-der-^diiig (Acts  xxvii.  17).    Ship. 

Cni-ccra,  the  A.  V.  rendering,  after  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  of  the  Heb.  riem,  reet/m,  rei/m,  the  name  of 
some  large  wild  animal  (Num.  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  8 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17  ;  Job  xxxix.  9,  10;  Ps.  xxii.  21  [Heb.  221, 
xxix.  6,  xcii.  10  [Heb.  11]  ;  Is.  xxxiv.  7  [margin  "rhi- 
nocerots"]).  The  Riem  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one-homed 
animal '  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17,  where,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is 
said,  "  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock, 
and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  M«?V&r»i,"  not, 
as  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  renders  it,  "  the  horns  of 
iiiiicorHxy  The  two  horns  of  the  Ri^m  are  "  the 
ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of 
Manasseh."  This  text  puts  a  one-horned  ar.imai 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  disposes  of  the 
opinion  of  Bruce,  &c.,  that  some  species  of  rhinoc- 
eros is  denoted,  and  of  other  writers  that  the  rihn 
and  the  "  unicorn  "  =  some  one-horneti  animal  said 
to  have  been  .^een  by  travellers  in  South  Africa  and 
in  Thibet  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  original  author  of  this 
article).  Bochart,  followed  by  Rosenmiiller,  Winer, 
&c.,  contends  that  the  Heb.  R(em  =  the  Ar.  Rim, 
which  is  usually  referred  to  the  Ori/x  leucoryj,  the 
white  antelope  of  North  Africa,  and  at  one  time 
perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine.  Arnold  Boot, 
with  much  better  reason,  conjectures  that  the  Rihn 
=■  some  species  of  Urus  or  wild-ox.  Robinson  and 
Gesenius,  with  A.  Schultens,  De  Wette,  kc,  have 
little  doubt  that  the  buflalo  {Bubalus  Bttffahtii)  is  the 
Riem  of  the  Bible. — Little  can  be  urged  in  favor  of 
the  rhinoceros,  for  it  would  have  been  forbidden  to 
be  sacrificed  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the 
Riem  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  coming  down  with 
bullocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  Again, 
the  skipping  of  the  young  Riem  (Ps.  xxix.  6)  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros. 
The  white  antelope  ( 6>r^ /twcoryr),  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  strength.  Considering,  therefore,  that 
the  Rcem  is  s|.oken  of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of 
great  strength  and  ferocity,  was  evidently  well  known 
and  often  seen  by  the  Jews,  is  mentioned  as  an  ani- 
mal fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  is  frequently  as- 
sociated with  bulls  and  oxen,  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wild-ox  is  intended. 
The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcii.  10,  "  But  thou  shalt  lift  up, 
as  a  Rieynt,  my  horn,"  seems  to  point  to  tiie  mode 
in  which  the  ox  family  use  their  horns,  lowering  the 
head,  and  then  tossing  it  up.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  particular  species  of  wild-ox  is 
signified.  Some  have  conjectured  that  the  Riim 
denotes  the  wild  buflalo.  Possibly  some  wild  spe- 
cies of  buffa'.o  {Buhahis  Amee,  or  Bubahix  brachi/e- 
rrua)  may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  ^^  e 
are,  however,  more  in  favor  of  some  gigantic  Urvs. 

*  [B-ieaT'eaed  Bread.  Bread  ;  Leaves  ;  Pass- 
over. 

Vi'll  (Heb.  depresKd,  Ges.).  I.  A  Lcvitc  door- 
keeper ("  porter,"  A.  V.)  and  musician  in  David's 
time  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).— i.  A  second  Levite  (un- 
less the  family  of  the  foregoing  be  intended)  con- 

>  This  "  nnlcom  "  of  the  ancieut«  Mr.  Houghton  regard* 
as  fabnlouB. 
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cerned  in  the  sacred  office  after  tho  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  9). 

*  |}-pbar'sin  (Chal.).    Mene,  &c. 

Il'pbaz  (Heb.,  see  below),  a  gold  country  (Jer.  x. 
9 ;  Dan.  x.  5) ;  regarded  by  Gesenius,  Henderson, 
&c.,  as  a  corruption  of  Ophir,  which  the  Clialdee, 
Svriac,  and  Theodotion  put  for  it  in  Jer.  1.  c. ;  coni^id- 
ered  by  Hitzig  of  Sanscrit  origin,and  placed  by  him 
in  Yemen,  in  South  Arabia ;  supposed  by  Bochart 
to  be  Ceylon,  kc. 

Ur  (Heb.  light ;  as  an  appellative  [comp.  Pers.]  = 
fortress,  castle  ?  Ges.),  the  land  of  Haran's  nativity 
(Gen.  xi.  28),  the  place  from  which  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham started  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  "  (ver. 
31) ;  uniformly  called  in  the  0.  T.  "  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
DEEs"  (xi.  28,  31,  XV.  7;  Neh.  ix.  7),  but,  in  Acts 
vii.  2,  4,  impliedly  placed  by  Stephen  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. These  are  all  the  indications  which  Scrip- 
ture furnishes  as  to  its  locality,  (a.)  One  tradition 
identifies  Ur  with  the  modern  Orfah.  There  is  some 
ground  for  believing  that  this  city,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Edessa,  had  also  the  name  of  Orrha  as  eai-ly 
as  about  b.  c.  150.  According  to  Pocock  that  Ur 
is  Edessa  or  Orfah  is  "  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  Jews  ;  "  and  it  is  also  the  local  belief,  [b.)  A 
tradition  in  the  Talmud  and  in  some  of  the  early 
Arabian  writers  finds  Ur  in  Warka,  the  Orchoe  of 
the  Greeks,  and  probably  the  Erech  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, (r.)  A  third  tradition  distinguishes  Ur  from 
Warka,  while  still  placing  it  in  the  same  region. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tradition  points 
to  the  city  which  appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  been 
called  Hur  by  the  natives,  and  is  now  represented 
by  the  ruins  at  Mugheh  or  ifmgheir.  (d.)  Bochart, 
Calmet,  Bunsen,  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  &c.,  unsup- 
ported by  any  tradition,  identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  "  with  a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  Am- 


mianus  MarccUinus  (fourth  century  a.  c.)  as  "a 
castle  "  existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia, 
between  Hatra  and  Nisibis.  Of  these  four  local- 
ities two  (a,  d)  are  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Sinjar  range,  while  the 
other  two  (6,  c)  are  in  the  alluvial  tr^ct  near  (lie 
sea,  at  least  400  miles  further  S.  Tiiat  Ciialdea 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  southern  part  of  Baby- 
lonia, the  region  bordering  upon  the  (Julf,  will  be 
admitted  by  all.  Those  who  maintain  the  northern 
emplacement  of  Ur  argue,  that  with  the  extension 
of  Chaldean  power  the  name  travelled  northward, 
and  became  coextensive  with  Mesopotamia;  but 
Prof  Rawlinson,  original  author  of  this  article, 
claims  that — (1.)  there  is  no  proof  that  the  name 
Chaldea  was  ever  extended  to  the  region  above  the 
Sinjar  ;  (2.)  if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  mean 
by  Chaldea  exclusively  the  lower  country,  and  call 
the  upper,  Mesopotamia  or  Padan-aram  (Job  i.  17 ; 
Is.  xiii.  19,  xliii.  14,  &c.) ;  (3.)  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Babylonian  power  was  established  be- 
yond the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times ;  (4.)  it  is  in 
the  lower  country  only^that  a  name  closely  corre- 
sponding to  the  Heb.  (ir  (isis)  is  found,  the  cunei- 
form Hur  representing  the  Hebrew  letter  for  letter, 
and  only  differing  from  it  in  the  greater  strength  of 
the  aspirate  or  initial  letter.  The  argument  that 
Ur  should  be  sought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arra- 
])achitv<  and  Seruj,  because  the  names  Arphaxad 
and  Seruo  occur  in  the  genealogy  of  Abraham,  has 
no  weight  till  it  is  shown  that  the  human  names  in 
question  are  really  connected  with  the  places,  which 
is  at  present  assumed  somewhat  boldly.  On  the 
whole  we  may  regard  it  as  tolerably  certain  that 
"  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  was  a  place  situated  in  the 
real  Ch.aldea — the  low  country  near  the  Persian 
Gulf.    The  only  question  that  remains  in  any  degree 
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doubtful  is,  whether  Warka  or  Mugheir  is  the  true 
locality.  They,  are  not  far  apart ;  traditions  at- 
tached' to  both,  but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to 
Warka.  But  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  na- 
tive name  of  which  was  Huruk,  represents  the 
Ebech  of  Genesis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur 


of  the  same  Book.  Miujhnr,  therefore,  which  bore 
the  exact  name  of  Ur  or  Hur,  remains  with  the  best 
claim,  and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
regarded  as  the  city  of  Abraham  (so  Prof.  Rawlin- 
son, Porter  [in  Kitto],  Eadie  [in  Fbn.],  Loflus,  Ayre, 
&c.,  after  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson).     Ur  or  Hur,  now 
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Mugheir,  or  Um-Mugheir  (=  the  bilumened,  or  (he 
mother  of  bitumeu),  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if 
not  the  most  ancient,  of  the  Chaldean  sites  hither- 
to discovered.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  about  six  miles  from  the  present  course 
of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite  the  point  where  the 
Euphrates  receives  the  Shat-el-Hie  from  the  Tigris. 
It  is  now  not  less  than  125  miles  from  the  sea;  but 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  anciently 
a  maritime  town,  but  now  inland  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  alluvium.  The  remains  of  buildings 
cover  an  oval  space,  1,000  yards  long  by  800  broad. 
The  most  remarkable  building  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  ruins  is  a  temple  of  the  true  Chaldean 
type,  built  in  stages  of  bricks,  laid  chiefly  in 
bitumen  (Babel,  Tower  of),  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Urnkh,  who  is  regai-ded  as  the  earliest  of 
the  Chaldean  monumental  kin^s,  B.  c.  2000,  or 
a  little  earlier.  Ur,  the  capital  of  this  monarch, 
retained  its  metropolitan  character  for  above  two 
centuries,  and,  even  after  it  became  second  to 
Babylon,  was  a  great  city,  with  an  especially  sacred 
character.  It  is  in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs. 
It  probably  fell  into  decay  under  the  Persians,  and 
was  a  mere  ruin  at  Alexander's  conquests,  b.  c.  330. 

*  IJr(Heb.,sep  above),  father  of  Eliphal,  or  Eliph- 
elet,  among  David's  valiant  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  35); 
=  Ahasbai. 

Ur'bane  [a  as  in  cane'\  (fr.  L.  Urbamis  =  of  a  cihj, 
refilled,  urbane,  Frcund ;  as  a  proper  name  better 
written  Urban),  a  Christian  man  among  those  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes  in  writing  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  9); 
probably  at  some  time  in  active  religious  coopera- 
tion with  the  apostle. 

C'rl  (Heb.  fiery,  or  perhaps  =  Uriah,  Urijah, 
Ges.).  1.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  grandson 
of  Caleb  1,  and  father  of  Bezaleel  1,  the  architect 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii. 
22  ;  1  Chr.ii.  20;  2  Ciir.  i.  5).— 2.  Father  of  Geber, 
Solomon's  commissary  in  Gilead  (1  K.  iv.  19). — 3>  A 
Levite  porter  or  doorkeeper,  husband  of  a  foreign 
wife  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  24). 

r-rl'ah  (fr,  Heb.  =  light  of  Jehovah  =  Urijah 
and  Urias).  1.  One  of  the  thirty  commanders  of 
the  thirty  bands  into  which  tiie  Israelite  army  of 
David  was  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.39); 
called  Urias  in  X.  T.  Like  others  of  David's  offi- 
cers he  was  a  foreigner — a  Hittite.  His  name,  how- 
ever, and  his  manner  of  speech  (xi,  11)  indicate  that 
he  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion.  He  married 
Bath-sheba,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  Eliam,  It  may  be  inferred  from  Na- 
than's parable  (xii,  3)  that  he  was  passionately 
devoted  to  his  wife,  and  that  their  union  wa.'i 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  as  one  of  peculiar  tender- 
ness. In  the  first  war  with  Ammon  he  followed 
Joab  to  the  siege,  and  with  him  remained  encamped 
in  the  open  field  (xi.  11),  He  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, at  an  order  from  the  king  (David),  on  the  pre- 
text of  asking  news  of  the  war, — really  in  the  hope 
that  his  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
of  his  own  crime.  The  king  met  witli  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  in  the  austere,  soldier-like  spirit 
which  guided  all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives 
us  a  high  notion  of  the  character  and  discipline  of 
David's  officers.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a  letter  con- 
taining the  command  to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruc- 
tion in  tlie  battle.  The  device  of  Joab  was,  to  ob- 
serve the  part  of  the  wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon  (Rab- 
BAH  1)  where  the  greatest  force  of  the  besieged  was 
congregated,  and  thither,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  I 


send  Uriah.  A  sally  took  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers 
with  him  advanced  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  citv 
and  were  there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  tlic 
wall.  Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger 
the  king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing  of 
the  loss.  The  messenger,  as  instructed  by  Joab, 
calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story  with  the 
words:  "Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is 
dead."  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  appeased. 
It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story  that 
Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wife's  dishonor. 
Uriah  remains  to  us  an  example  of  the  chivalrous 
and  devoted  characters  fovmd  among  the  Canaan- 
ites  serving  in  the  Hebrew  army  (so  Dean  Stanley). 
— 2t  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  a  witness  to 
Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  iVAHER-SHALAL-HASH> 
baz  (Is.  viii.  2);  probably  =  "Urijah  the  priest," 
who  built  the  idolatrous  altar  for  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10- 
16),  and  perhaps  (so  Lord  A.  C.  Hervcy)  summoned 
as  a  witness  on  account  of  his  position  as  high- 
priest,  not  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities; 
though,  as  the  incident  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency 
may  not  yet  have  manifested  itself.  He  probably 
succeeded  Azariah  14,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  Azariah 
18  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiab. 
Hence  he  was  probably  son  of  the  former  and  father 
of  the  latter. — 3>  A  priest,  father  or  ancestor  of 
Meremoth  1  (Ezr.  viii.  33) ;  =  Urijah  2. 

B-rl'as  (L.  =  Uriah  or  Urijah).  1.  Uriah  1, 
husband  of  Bath-sheba  (Mat.  i.  6). — ^2.  Urijah  3 
(1  Esd.  ix.  43), 

l"ri-el  (Heb.  the  fire  of  God).  1.  A  Kohathite 
Levite,  son  of  Tahath  (1  Chr.  vi,  24,  Heb.  9).— 2. 
Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in  David's  reign  (xv.  5,  11). 
—3,  "  Uriel  of  Gibeah  "  was  the  father  of  Maachah 
3,  or  Michaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of  Rchohoam,  and 
mother  of  Abijah  (2  Chr,  xiii.  2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20 
she  is  called  "  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom." 
Uriel  was  probably  husband  of  Tamar  3,  tliough 
Rashi  makes  his  name  Uriel  Abishalom.— 4t  An 
angel,  or  archangel,  named  only  in  2  Esd.  iv.  1,  36, 
V,  20,  X,  28. 

r-ri'jah  (fr.  Heb.  Uriyuh  =  fiame  of  Jehonali, 
Ges. ;  =  Uriah  and  Urias).  1.  Urijah  the  priest 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10)  probably  = 
Uriah  2.-2.  A  priest  (Nch.  iii,  4,  21);  =  Uriah 
3. — 3«  One  (probably  a  priest)  who  stood  at  Ezra's 
right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4), — 1.  A  prophet,  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kirjath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoiakim  concerning  the  land  and  the  city,  just  as 
Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the  king  .sought  to  put  him 
to  death ;  but  he  escaped  into  Egypt.  His  retreat 
was  soon  discovered  :  Elnathan  and  his  men  brought 
him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  slew  him  with 
the  sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth  among  the  graves 
of  the  common  people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 

C'rlm  and  Thnrn'mlm  (Ileb.  plurals,  see  below). 
1.  (1.)  When  tlie  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on  their 
return  from  Babylon  by  a  question  which  tliey  had 
no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should  rise  up 
"a  Priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim"  (Ezr.  ii.  f'A; 
Neh.  vii.  65).  The  inquiry,  what  those  Urim  and 
Thummim  themselves  were,  seems  likely  to  wait 
long  for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  (2.)  The 
starting-point  of  such  an  inquiry  must  be  from  the 
words  themselves,  which  the  A.  V.  has  left  untrans- 
lated, (a.)  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, make  Urim  (urim)  the  plural  of  lir  (=  HgfU, 
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or  fre).  The  LXX.  render  it  mani/fsiadon,  mani- 
fest, enlightening  ;  the  Vulgate  teaching,  judgment, 
&c.  The  literal  English  equivalent  would  of  course 
be  "  lights ; "  but  the  renderings  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  indicate,  at  least,  a  traditional  belief  among 
the  Jews  that  the  plural  form  did  not  involve  nu- 
merical plurality,  (i.)  Thummim  is  almost  unani- 
mously derived  from  lorn  (=  perfection,  complete- 
ness). The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  render  it  perpkct 
once  (Ezr.  ii.  63),  elsewhere  truth.  What  has  been 
said  as  to  the  plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also. 
•'  Light  and  perfection "  would  probably  be  the 
best  English  equivalent  of  "  Urim  and  Thummim." 
The  mere  phrase,  as  such,  leaves  it  uncertain 
wliether  each  word  by  itself  denoted  many  things 
of  a  given  kind,  or  whether  the  two  taken  together 
might  be  referred  to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one 
and  the  same  object  (so  Prof.  Plumptre,  original 
author  of  this  article).  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  we  have 
separately,  "Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,"  the 
first  order  being  inverted.  "  Urim  "  is  found  alone 
in  Num.  xxvii.  21  and  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6. — IL  Script- 
ura!  Stitements.  (1.)  The  mysterious  words  meet 
us  first,  as  if  they  needed  no  explanation,  in  the 
description  of  the  high-priest's  apparel  (Ex.  xxviii. 
30 ;  HiGH-PRtEST,  p.  382).  Over  the  Ephod  is  to  be 
a  "  breastplate  of  judgment,"  of  gold,  scarlet,  pur- 
ple, and  fine  linen,  folded  square  and  doubled,  a 
"  span  "  in  length  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set 
four  rows  of  precious  stones,  each  stone  with  the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel  engraved  on  it,  that  Aaron 
may  "  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  Inside  the 
breastplate,  as  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant  were 
placed  inside  the  Ark  (Heb.  el,  Ex.  xxv.  16  [A.  V. 
"into"],  and  xxviii.  30  [A.  V.  "in"]),  arc  to  be 
placed  "  tlie  Urim  and  the  Thummim,"  the  light  and 
the  perfection  ;  and  they,  too,  are  to  be  on  Aaron's 
heart,  when  he  goes  in  before  the  Lord  (xxviii.  15- 
30).  Not  a  word  describes  them.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  things  already  familiar  both  to  Moses  and 
the  people,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions 
of  the  high-priest,  as  mediating  between  Jeiiotah 
and  His  people.  The  command  is  fulfilled  (Lev. 
viii.  8).  They  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  with  the 
sacred  Ephod  and  other  pontificals  (Num.  xx.  28, 
compare  xxvii.  21 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  9;  see  above,  I. 
2,  b).  Once  only  are  the  "  Urim  "  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  history  of  the  Judges  and  the  monarchy 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  6).  At  the  close  of  the  Captivity 
there  is  no  longer  "  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim "  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65)  to  answer  hard 
questions.  (2.)  Besides  these  direct  statements, 
there  are  others  in  which  we  may,  without  violence, 
trace  a  reference,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to  the 
"  Urim."  When  questions  precisely  of  the  nature 
of  those  described  in  Num.  xxvii.  21  are  asked  by 
the  leader  of  the  people,  and  answered  by  Jehovah 
(Judg.  i.  1,  XX.  18) — when  like  questions  are  asked 
by  Saul  of  the  high-priest  Ahiah,  "  wearing  an 
ephod"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18) — ^by  David,  as  soon  as 
he  has  with  him  the  presence  of  a  high-priest  with 
his  ephod  (xxiii.  2,  12,  xxx.  7,  8) — we  may  legiti- 
mately infer  that  the  treasures  which  the  ephod  con- 
tained were  the  conditions  and  media  of  his  answer. 
(3.)  In  some  cases  of  deflection  from  the  established 
religious  order,  we  find  the  ephod  connected  not 
with  the  Urim,  but  with  the  Teraphim  (Judg.  xvii. 
6,  xviii.  U,  20  ;  Hos.  iii.  4).— III.  Theories.  Of  the 
numerous  theories  upon  the  subject  the  favorite  view 
of  Jewish  and  of  some  Christian  writers  has  been, 
that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  identical  with 
the  twelve  stones  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
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of  Israel  were  engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an 
oracle  was  given  was  by  the  illumination,  simulta- 
neous or  successive,  of  the  letters  which  were  to 
make  up  the  answer  (MaimonidcH,  Chrysostom, 
Drusius,  Grotius,  &c.).  Another  theory  is,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or  within  its  folds,  was  a 
stone  engraved  with  the  name  Jkhovaii,  and  that 
by  gazing  on  this,  or  reading  an  invocation  engraved 
with  it,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  the  high-priest  became  capable  of  prophesying, 
or  hearing  the  Divine  voice  (Buxtorf,  Lightfoot, 
&c.).  Spencer  supposed  the  Urim  =  Teraphim. 
Michaelis  regarded  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  three 
stones  (  Yes,  No,  and  blank)  used  as  lots.  Ziillig 
(and  so  Winer)  regards  the  Urim  as  bright  (i.  e.  cut 
and  polished)  diamonds,  the  Thummim  as  pfrfe*.' 
(i.  e.  whole,  uncut)  ones,  each  class  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  handful  of  them  carried  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastpliite,  and,  on  being  taken  out  and 
thrown,  indicating  an  answer  by  their  position  in 
falling.  Prof.  Plumptre  would  trace  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  to  the  symbolism  of  Egypt,  where  priestly 
judges  each  wore  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  gold 
chain  an  image  of  Truth,  often  with  closed  eyes  and 
made  sometimes  of  a  sapphire  or  other  precious 
stone,  and  where  members  of  the  priestly  caste  wore 
in  the  centre  of  a  pectoral  plate  or  over  the  heart  a 
known  symbol  of  Light,  viz.  the  sacred  beetle  or 
scarabcem.  Another  theory  is,  that  the  answer  was 
given  simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  tlie  high- 
priest  (compare  Jn.  xi.  51),  when  he  had  inquired 
of  the  Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breast- 
plate. But  all  the  theories  are  conjectures  with- 
out knowledge.  Divination  ;  Idolatry  ;  Inspira- 
tion ;  Magic  ;  Oracle  ;  Prophet. 

U'8U-ry  [yu'zhu-re]  (fr.  L.  uaura  =  a  wdng,  hence 
interest ;  Heb.  usually  neshech;  Gr.  tokos),  now  usu- 
ally =  exorbitant  interest,  in  the  A.  V.  =  intered  of 
money  at  any  rate.  The  practice  of  mortgaging 
land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  grew  up 
among  the  Jews  during  the  Captivity,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  36,  37  ;  Ez.  xviii.  8,  13, 
17).  We  find  the  rate  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
at  the  East  now,  &c.,  reaching  1  in  100  a  month,  or 
12  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  law  of  the  Koran, 
like  the  Jewish,  forbids  all  exaction  of  interest. 
The  laws  of  Menu  (Hindoo)  allow  18  and  even  24 
per  cent,  as  an  interest  rate ;  but,  as  was  the  law  in 
Egypt,  accumulated  interest  was  not  to  exceed  twice 
the  original  sum  lent.  Tliis  Jewish  practice  was 
annulled  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  v.  3-13).     Loan. 

U'ta  (fr.  Gr.),  ancestor  of  certain  Nethinim  (1 
Esd.  V.  30) ;  not  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

F'thal,  or  C'tha-i  (Heb.  whom  Jehomh  m^evra, 
Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  and  descendant  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4) ;  =  Athaiah. — I,  One  of  the  sons 
of  Bigvai,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14). 

U'thI  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Uthai  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  40). 

Uz  (fr.  Heb.  '«&  =  lighi  sandg  soil  and  fertile  f 
Ges.).  1.  A  son  of  Aram  and  grandson  of  Shkm 
(Gen.  X.  23  ;  1  Chr.  i.  17).— «.  A  son  of  Nahor  2  by 
Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  21;  A.  V.  "  Hiz  ").—«.  A  son 
of  Dishan,  and  grandson  of  Seir  (xxxvi.  28). — I. 
The  country  in  which  Job  lived  (Job  i.  1).  Mr. 
Bevan,  original  author  of  this  article,  r^:ard3  the 
genealogical  statements  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  a.s 
ethnological,  and  in  many  instances  also  geograph- 
ical (Tongues,  Confusion  or),  and  considers  the  co- 
incidence of  names  in  the  above  cases  as  pointing 
to  a  fusion  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race 
in  a  certain  locality  (compare  Dedax,  Seba,  Shkba, 
&c.).     In  his  view  the  coincidences  of  names  imply 
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that  certain  branches  of  the  Aramaic  family,  being  I 
both  more  ancient  and  occupying  a  more  northerly 
position  than  the  others,  coalesced  with  branches  of 
the  later  Abraliamids,  holding  a  somewhat  central  > 
position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  and  again  | 
with  branches  of  the  still  later   Edomites  of  the  i 
south,  after  they  had  become  a  distinct  race  from  ! 
the  Abraliamids.     This  conclusion  he  confirms  by  [ 
tlie  geograpiiical  position  of  Uz,  as  described  in  the  1 
Book  of  Job.     As  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either 
E.  or  S.  E.  of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3) ;  adjacent  to  the 
Sabcans  and  the  Chaldeans  (15,  17),  consequently  I 
northward  of  the  southern  Arabians,  and  westward 
of  the  Euphrates  ;  and,  lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edom- 
ites of  Mount  Seir,  who  at  one  period  occupied  Uz, 
probably  as  conquerors  (Lam.  iv.  21),  and   whose 
troglodyte  habits  are  probably  described  in  Job  xxx.  ; 

6,  7.     Hence  Mr.  Bevan  and  others  infer  that  the  i 
land   of  Uz  corresponds  to  the  Arabia  Deseria  of 
classical  geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it  ; 
as  lies  X.  of  latitude  30°.     (Arabia.)     Whether  the  ; 
name  of  Uz  survived  to  classical  times  is  uncertain  : 
a  tribe  named  ^Esitae  (Gr.  Aisilai)  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy :    this  Bochart  identifies  with  the  Uz  of  i 
Scripture.     East. 

U'zai,  or  C'za-i  (Heb.,  probably  =  strong,  robust, 
Ges.),  father  of  Palal,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  re- 
building the  city- wall  (Neh.  iii.  25).  j 

C'zal  (Heb.  a  continual  going  forth,  Sim. ;  a  wan-  j 
dererP  Ayre),  sixth  sou  of  Joktas  (Gen.  x.  27;  1  ' 
Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  clearly  traced  in 
the  ancient  name  of  -Snn'd,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ye-  i 
men,  which  was  originally  ^waW  (so  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole, 
and  scholars  generally).  It  has  disputed  the  right 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  any  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us.  From  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
best  portion  of  that  kingdom,  it  must  always  have 
been  an  important  city,  though  probably  of  less  im- 
portance than  Sebd  itself.  Niebuhr  says  that  it  is 
a  walled  town,  in  an  elevated  country,  in  lat.  15° 
2',  and  with  a  stream  (after  heavy  rains)  running 
through  it,  and  another  larger  stream  a  little  to  the 
W.  It  has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  famous  temple. 
The  houses  and  palaces  of  San^d  are  finer  than  those 
of  any  other  town  of  Arabia ;  and  it  possesses  many 
mosques,  public  ba«hs,  and  caravanserais.  Its  pres- 
ent population  is  estimated  at  70,000  (aVtw  Amer. 
Ci/c.).  Uzal,  or  Awzdl,  most  probably  =  the  Au- 
rara,  or  Ausara,  of  the  classics.  It  is  perhaps  re- 
ferred to  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
"  Javan,  going  to  and  fro,^^  margin  "  Meuzal ; " 
which  might  be  translated  from  Uzal ;  but  Gese- 
nius,  &c.,  translate  something  s/ntn,  i.  e.  thread,  yarn. 

Uz'za  (Heb.  strength,  Ges.).  1.  A  Benjamite  of 
the  pons  of  Elnid  (1  Chr.  viii.  7). — i,  Uzzah  (xiii. 

7,  9-11).— 3t  Ancestor  of  a  family  of  Xethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  51). 
—4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shimei  and  descendant  of 
Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  [Ileb.  14]).  Some  suppose  a 
gap  in  the  verse,  and  conjecture  that  this  Uzza  may 
be  a  Gershonite,  =  Zina,  or  Zizah,  the  son  of  Shimei 
(xxiii.  10,  11  ;  Shimei  17). 

fJz'ZA  (see  above),  the  gir'den  of;  the  spot  in 
which  Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon,  kings  of  Judah, 
were  both  buried  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was  the 
garden  attached  to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver.  18). 
The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was  not  where 
the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were.  (Tomb.)  It 
is  ingeniously  sugjrc  ted  by  Cornelius  a  Lapidc,  that 
the  garden  was  so  called  from  being  on  the  spot 
where  Uzza  2  or  Uzzah  died. 


Tz'zah  (Heb.  =  Uzza,  Ges.),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Abinadab  1,  in  whose  house  at  Kirjath-jeariu  the 
ark  rested  for  twenty  years ;  =  Uzza  2.  Uzzah 
probably  was  the  second,  and  Ahio  1  the  third  son. 
(Eleazar  2.)  They  both  accompanied  its  removal, 
when  David  first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Ahio  apparently  went  before  the  new  cart  (1 
Chr.  xiii.  7)  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  Uzzah 
walked  by  the  side.  "At  the  thresliing-floor  of 
Nachox  "  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  or  Chido.n  (1  Chr.  xiii.  9), 
the  oxen  stumbled.  Uzzah  caught  the  ark  to  pre- 
vent its  falUng.  He  died  immediately  by  its  side. 
His  death,  so  sudden  and  awful,  is  ascribed  directly 
to  the  Divine  anger.  The  narrative  seems  to  imply 
that  his  "  error "  or  sin  was  the  rough,  hasty  han- 
dling of  the  sacred  coffer  (so  Dean  Stanley).     Perez- 

UZZAH. 

Cz'zen-sbe'rah  (Heb.  ear  of  Sherah,  or  Sherak's 
corner,  Ges.),  a  town  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Siikrah  ; 
named  only  in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  connection  with  the 
two  Beth-horons.  No  trace  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  yet  discovered,  imless  in  B  r/  Sira,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Wadtf  Suleiman,  about  three  miles  S.  W. 
of  JSeitur  et-tafda  (lower  Beth-horon). 

Ilz'zi  (Heb.  =  Uzziah,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of  Bukki, 
and  father  of  Zerahiah,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests 
(1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51 ;  Ezr.  vii.  4).  He  must  have  been 
contemporary  with,  but  rather  earlier  than,  Eli. 
(HiGn-PRiEST.)^2.  Son  of  Tola  the  son  of  Issachar 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2,  3).— 3.  A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of 
Bela  (vii.  7).— 4.  A  Benjamite,  father  or  ancestor 
of  the  Elah  settled  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(ix.  8).— 5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  overseer  of 
the  Levites  at  Jerusalem,  in  Nchcmiah's  time  (Neh. 
xi.  22).— 6.  A  priest,  chief  of  the  house  of  Jedaiah, 
in  the  time  of  high-priest  Joiakim  (xii.  19).— T,  One 
of  the  priests  who  assisted  Ezra  in  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (xii.  42) ;  perhaps  =  No.  6. 

I'z-zl'a  (fr.  Heb.  =  Uzziel,  Fii.),  "  the  Ashtera- 
THiTE,"  one  of  David's  valiant  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Uz-zi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  might  of  Jehovah,  Ges.).  I. 
A  king  of  Judah.  (Israel,  Kingdom  or;  Jcdah, 
Kingdom  of.)  In  some  passages  his  name  appears 
as  Azariah,  which  Gesenius  attributes  to  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  This  is  possible,  but  there  are  other 
instances  of  the  princes  of  Judah  changing  their 
names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  (so  Bishop  Cot- 
ton, original  author  of  this  article).  After  the  mur- 
der of  Amaziah,  his  son  Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the 
people  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  reign 
of  fifty-two  years  he  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
showed  himself  a  wise,  active,  and  pious  ruler.  He 
began  his  reign  by  a  successful  expedition  against 
his  father's  enemies,  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted 
from  Judah  in  Jehoram's  time,  eighty  years  before, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  where  he  took  Elath  (2  K.  xiv.  22  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  &c.).  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  wars 
in  the  S.,  especially  against  the  Mehcnim,  and  the 
Arabs  of  Gir-baal.  Toward  the  W.,  Uzziah  fought 
with  equal  success  against  the  Philistines,  levelled  to 
the  ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod, 
and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the  Philistine  ter- 
ritory. He  strengthened  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  equipped  an  army  of  807,600  men.  He  was 
also  a  great  patron  of  agriculture.  He  never  de- 
serted the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  was  much 
influenced  by  Zechariah  24,  a  prophet  mentioned 
only  in  connection  with  him.  So  the  southern  king- 
dom was  raised  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which 
it  had  not  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon.     Uz- 
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oah,  elated  with  his  splendid  career,  determined  to 
burn  incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed 
by  the  high-priest  Azariah  14  and  eighty  others  (see 
Ex.  XXX.  7,  8 ;  Num.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7  ;  Priest).  The 
king  was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he 
pressed  forward  with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smit- 
ten with  leprosy.  Uzziah  was  buried  "with  his 
fathers  "  (Tomb),  yet  apparently  not  actually  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  During  his  reign 
an  EARTHQUAKE  occurrcd,  apparently  very  serious 
in  its  consequences  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  The 
prophets  Isaiah,  Amos,  and  Hosea  were  contempo- 
rary with  Uzziah. — 2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor 
olSiirauel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [Heb.  9]).— 3.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Harim  ;  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  21). — 4.  Father  of  Athaiah,  or 
Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4).— 5t  Father  of  Jehonathan,  one 
of  David's  overseers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

Cz'zi-el,  or  Uz-zi'el  (Heb.  m'ufht  of  God,  Ges. ; 
Ood  is  my  strength^  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey).  !•  A 
Levite,  fourth  son  of  Kohath,  and  ancestor  of  the 
UzziELiTEs;  father  of  Mishaal,  Elzaphan  or  Eliza- 
phan,  and  Zithri,  and  uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18, 22 ; 
Lev.  X.  4 ;  Num.  iii.  19,  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  2, 18,  xv.  10, 
xxiii.  12,  20,  xxiv.  24). — 2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son 
of  Ishi,  and  participant  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Amalekites  of  Seir  in  Hezekiah's  time  (iv.  42).— 8. 
A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Bela  (vii.  7). — 4.  A  Levite 
musician,  son  of  Heman  (xxv.  4) ;  =  Azareel  2. — 
$.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  active  in  puri- 
fying the  Temple  in  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
14,  19). — 6»  Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest,  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  took  part  in  repairing 
the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  "  of  the 
goldsmiths,"  i.  e.  of  those  priests  whose  hereditary 
oflSce  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred  vessels  (so 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey). 

Uz'zi-«l>ites,  or'l'z-zi'el-ites,  the  =  the  descend- 
ants of  UzziEL  1,  and  one  of  the  four  great  families 
of  the  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
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*  Va'lielj  (Heb.  a  gift  ?),  a  doubtful  word  found 
only  in  Num.  xxi.  14  margin,  translated  "  what  he 
did "  in  the  text ;  perhaps  the  proper  name  of  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  Moab  on  the  Arnon ;  ac- 
cording to  Le  Clerc,  =  Mattanah  in  ver.  18  (Ges.). 
Numbers,  p.  745. 

*  Vail  =  Veil. 

Ya-jez'a-tha,  or  Vaj-e-z«'tba  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  = 
tehiie,  pure,  Ges.),  one  of  Hainan's  ten  sons  whom 
the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Yale,  and  Val'lf  y  =  a  hollow  sweep  of  ground  be- 
tween two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of  high  land. 
"Vale"  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form.  The 
structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions  of  its 
crowded  rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any 
extended  sweep  of  valley.  The  nearest  approach  is 
found  in  the  space  (not  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which 
contairts  the  town  of  Nabuliis,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
Another  is  the  "  Valley  of  Jezreel."  Valley  is  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  render  six  diflTerent  words, 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  two  of  which  (No.  1  and  5)  are 
also  translated  "  vale."— 1.  Heb.  'emek{BO  Mr.  Grove) 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  English  word  than  any  other.     Gesenius  makes 


the  Hebrew  word  =  "  a  valley,  properly  a  long  low 
plain."  (Plains.)  It  is  connected,  with  Achor, 
Ajalon,  Baca,  Berachah,  Beth-rehob,  Decision, 
Elah,  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Jehoshapiiat,  Keziz,  Rkph- 
AiM,  Shaveh,  Siudim,  Scccoth;  but  the  only  one 
which  can  be  identiHed  with  any  certainty  is  that  of 
Jezreel. — 2.  Heb.  gay  and  gey  ■=.  a  valley,  so  called 
as  the  place  where  waters  flow  together  ;  then  a  level 
region,  low  plain,  Ges.  One  example  remaining  can 
be  identified  with  certainty — the  deep  hollow  which 
encompasses  the  S.  W.  andS.  of  Jerusalem,  and  with- 
out doubt  =  "the  Valley  of  Hinnom"  (Heb.  gey- 
Hinnom)  or  "  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Uinnom  " 
(Heb.  gey  ben- Hinnom)  of  the  0.  T.  This  identifica- 
tion appears  to  establish  the  oey  as  a  deep  and  abrupt 
ravine,  with  steep  sides  and  narrow  bottom  (so  Mr. 
Grove).  Other  "  valleys  "  of  this  kind,  or  ravines, 
are  those  of  Gedor,  Jiphthah-el,  Zeboim,  Zepiia- 
thah,  of  Salt,  of  Charashim  or  "  craftsmen,"  on  the 
N.  of  A  I,  and  opposite  Beth-peor. — 3.  Heb.  nahal 
or  nacfial  =.  Ar.  Kady  =  "  Brook  "  4,  and  "  River  " 
2. — 4.  Heb.  6tA;'<iA( Plain  2)  is  rendered  by  "  vjilley  " 
in  Deut.  riii.  7,  xi.  11,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17,  xii. 
7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22 ;  Ps.  civ.  8  ;  Is.  xli.  18,  Ixiii.  14 ; 
Ez.  xxxvii.  1,  2;  Zech.  xii.  11. — 5.  Heb.  hath- 
Shephel&h  ( Jcdah  1  [II.] ;  Low  Country  ;  Pales- 
tine ;  Plain  6 ;  Sephela)  is  rendered  "  the  vale  "  in 
Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  x.  40;  1  K.  x.  27;  2  Chr.  i.  15; 
Jer.  xxxiii.  13;  and  "the  valley"  or  "valleys"  in 
Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  2,  16  twice,  xiL  8,  xv.  33;  Judg. L9; 
Jer.  xxxii.  44. — 6.  Gr.  pliarangx  =  (so  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.)  a  ravine,  chasm,  a  narrow  and  deep  pass  or 
valley  with  precipitous  rocky  sides  (Lk.  iii.  5  only, 
quoted  from  Is.  xl.  4,  where  the  LXX.  has  it  for 
No.  2  above). 

*  Val'ley-gate  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.  iii.  13),  or 
Gate  of  the  Valley  (ii.  13,  15),  a  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
leading  out  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom, where  now  is  the  Jaffa  gate  (Ges.). 

Va-nl'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jah  is  praise,  Fii.),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani ;  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  in  Ezra's 
time  (Ezr.  x.  36). 

*  Va'por,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Heb.  erf. 
(Mist.)— 2.  Heb.  ncbn  (in  pi.  literally  risiw;K,  i.  e. 
vapors  rising  from  the  earth,  Ges.)  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7; 
Jer.  X.  13,  li.  16),  also  translated  in  A.  V.  and  by 
Gesenius  once  "clouds"  (Prov.  xxv.  14).  (Cap- 
tain, &c.)— 3.  Heb.  kilor  once  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  else- 
where translated  in  A.  V.  and  by  Gesenius  "  smoke  " 
(Gen.  xix.  28 ;  Ps.  cxix.  83). — 4.  Heb.  '6Uh  once  (Job 
xx.xvi.  33,  marg.  "  that  which  gocth  up ; "  Gesenius 
translates  Hriu  who  goeth  up  on  high,  i.  e.  God  ascend- 
ing in  the  tempest)."  5.  Gr.  atmia  (Acts  ii.  19  ;  Jas. 
iv.  14).    Cloud;  Dew,  &c. 

Vasta'ni  (Heb.,  see  below),  the  firstborn  of  Samuel 
as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi.  28  [Heb.  13]);  = 
Joel  1.  Many  suppose  that  in  the  Chronicles  the 
name  "Joel"  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vaj>hni  "  is  a 
corruption  of  Heb.  vCsheni, "  and  (the)  second."  But 
Flirst  makes  "  Vashni "  =  Jah  is  strong,  and  says, 
"  Joel,"  which  stands  for  it  in  1  Sam.  \nii.  2,  may 
have  the  same  signification. 

Vash'ti  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  a  beauty,  Ges.),  the 
"  queen  "  of  Ahasuerus  3,  who,  for  refusing  to  show 
herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the  royal  banquet, 
when  sent  for  by  the  king,  was  repudiated  and  de- 
posed (Esth.  i.).  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  that 
she  was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives,  with  I  he  title 
of  "  queen,"  whose  name  has  disappeared  from  his- 
torv,     Esther. 

*Vat.    Fat;  Olite;  Wine-press. 

*  Vai  (Heb.  vdv  =  a  peg,  nail,  hook,  Ges.),  the 
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sixth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Ps.  cxix.). 
Writing. 

*  Ve'dan.    Dan  3. 

Vf  il.  Under  Dress,  p.  235,  are  noticed  three  He- 
brew terms  {milpahath  or  milpackaih,  tsa'iph,  and 
rddtd),  rendered  "  vail  "  or  "  veil  "  in  the  A.  V.,  but 
regarded  as  denoting  rather  shawls,  or  mantles, 
which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over  the  face,  but 
were  not  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  veils. 
The  following  terms  (so  Mr.  Bevan)  describe  the  veil 
proper: — 1.  Heb.  masveh,  used  of  the  "veil"  which 
MosEs  assumed  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount 
(Ex.  xxsiv.  33-35),  for  which  the  LXX.  (1.  c.)  and 
N.  T.  (2  Cor.  iii.  13)  have  Gr.  kalumma.  It  was 
probably  an  ample  outer  robe  which  might  be  drawn 
over  the  face  when  required. — 2.  Heb.  pi.  mispdhoth, 
or  mispachoth,  used  of  the  veils  which  the  false  proph- 
ets placed  upon  their  heads  (Ez.  xiii.  18,  21 ;  A. 
V.  "kerchiefs"). — 3.  Heb.  pi.  re^dlol/i,  used  of  the 
light  veils  worn  by  females  (Is.  iii.  19,  A.  V.  "  muf- 
flers").— 4.  Heb.  fsammdJi,  understood  by  the  A. 
V.  (with  Rashi,  and  Kimchi,  and  Winer)  of  "  locks  " 
of  hair  (Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi,  7  ;  Is.  xlvii.  2);  but  the 
contents  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used  favor 
the  sense  of  veil  (Gesenius,  Fiirst,  &c.).  The  use 
of  the  veil  was  by  no  means  so  general  in  ancient  as 
in  modem  times  (Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16,  xxix.  10;  1 
Sam.  i.  12).  At  present  females  are  rarely  seen 
without  it  in  Oriental  countries.  Much  of  the  scru- 
pulousness in  this  respect  dates  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Koran,  which  forbade  women  appearing 
unveiled  except  in  the  presence  of  their  nearest  rela- 
tives. In  ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  as  an  article  of  ornamental 
dress  (Cant,  iv  1,  3,  vi.  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidens 
in  the  presence  of  their  future  husbands,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  25), 
or  by  women  of  loose  character  for  purposes  of  con- 
cealment (xxxviii.  14).  Among  the  Jews  of  the  N. 
T.  age  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the 
women  to  cover  their  heads  (not  necessarily  their 
faces)  when  engaged  in  public  worship  (1  Cor.  xi. 
5-15).     Marriage;  Women. 

¥eU  sf  the  Taber-aa-ele,  Veil  of  the  Tem'ple 
{Eieb.  ma.is'khdh,  perdchelh  ;  Gr.  kalapeiasma).  Tab- 
ernacle; Temple. 

*  Ver-nii'lon.     Colors,  II.  4. 

Vcr sions,  Ancient,  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes'ta- 
nents.  Tlie  ancient  versions  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  described  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  languages.  In  most  of 
them  the  0.  T.  is  not  a  version  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  merely  a  secondary  translation  from  the  Septua- 
gint  in  some  one  of  its  early  forms.  It  may  be  added 
that  during  the  present  century,  more  than  200  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  parts  of  the  Bible, 
in  more  than  150  different  languages  or  dialects,  an- 
cient or  modern,  have  been  published  and  circu- 
lated, in  great  part  through  the  efforts  of  Christian 
missionaries  and  Bible  societies.  Of  the  articles 
here  grouped  under  the  general  title  of  ancient  ver- 
sions, eight  (A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  6,  J,  R)  are  abridged 
from  the  originals  by  Dr.  Trcgelles,  and  one  (I,)  from 
that  by  Mr.  Deutsch.  These  are  followed  by  a 
separate  article  (Ver.sion,  Acthorizkp)  on  the  Eng- 
lish version.  The  Samaritan  Version,  Sepiitaoint, 
and  Vulgate,  are  treated  of  elsewhere  under  their 
respective  titles.  Bible  ;  Cakon  ;  New  Testament  ; 
Old  Testament,  &c. 

A.  Ar  a-bic  Ter'slons. — ^I.  Arahir  Versions  of  thf 
O.  T—(\.)  From  the  Hebretc.  Rabbi  Saadiah  (in 
L.  Saadias)  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commentator  of 


'  the  tenth  century,  translated  portions  (some  think 
the  whole)  of  the  0.  T.  into  Arabic.  His  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  in 
1546.  The  Paris  Polyglott  contains  the  same  ver- 
sion from  a  MS.  differing  in  many  of  its  readings: 
this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems  as  if  copy- 
ists had  in  parts  altered  the  version  considerably. 
The  version  of  Isaiah  by  Saadiah  was  printed  by 
Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bodleian  MS.;  the 
same  library  contains  a  MS.  of  his  version  of  Job 
and  of  (he  Psalms.  Kimchi  quotes  his  version  of 
Hosea. — The  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and  Wal- 
ton's Polyglotts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  this 
(so  Rodiger)  is  the  case  with  the  Polvglott  text  of  1 
K.  xii.-2  K.  xii.  16,  and  of  Neh.  i.-ix!  27.'  (Samar- 
itan Pextateuch,  II.  3.)  (B.)  I'rotu  the  Peshito- 
Si/riac.  This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  in  the 
Polyglotts  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Nehemiah.  (C.)  From  the  LXX.  The 
version  in  the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  not  specified 
above.  Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Jnf.tiuiaii's 
Octuple  Psalter,  Genoa,  1516. —  II.  Arabic  Versions 
of  the  N.  T.  The  printed  editions  are — 1.  The  Ro- 
man first  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  1590-91.  2. 
The  Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  N.  T.  edited  by 
Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leyden,  from  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century.  3.  The  Arabic  of 
the  Paris  Polyglott,  1645.  In  tlie  Gospels  this  fol- 
lows mostly  the  Roman  text ;  in  the  Epistles  a  MS. 
from  Aleppo  was  used.  The  Arabic  in  Walton's 
Polyglott  appears  to  be  simply  taken  from  the  Paris 
text.  4.  The  Carshuni  Arabic  text  (i.  e.  in  Syriac 
letters),  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  N.  T.,  published  at 
Rome,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brought  from  Cyprus 
was  used. —  Storr  proved  that  in  all  these  editions 
the  Gospels  are  really  the  same  translation.  Juyn- 
boU  proves  that  an  Arabic  MS.  at  Franeker  coin- 
cides in  its  general  text  with  the  Roman  first  edi- 
tion, that  both  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
greater  agreement  of  the  Polyglott  text  with  the 
Greek  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the  Aleppo 
MS.  Ju}-nbolI  identifies  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  (and  of  the  Roman  edition)  with  the  version 
made  in  the  eighth  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Se- 
ville. In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the  latter  part  is  a 
translation  from  the  Peshito-Syriac ;  the  Epistles 
not  found  in  that  version  and  the  Apocalypse  are 
said  to  be  from  the  Mcmphitic.  The  latter  part  of 
the  text  in  the  Polyglotts  is  from  the  Greek  (see 
note  ',  below). 

B.  ArHie'ni-an  Ver'don.  Before  the  fifth  century 
the  Armenians  arc  saiJ  to  have  used  the  Syriac  al- 
phabet; but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  have 
invented  the  Armenian  letters.  Soon  after  this  il 
is  said  that  Miesrob,  with  his  companions,  Joseph 
and  Eznak,  began  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Syriac,  and  completed  all  the  O.  T. ;  and  in  the 
New,  they  used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their 
inability  "to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But  when,  in 
431,  Joseph  and  Eznak  returned  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus  with  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
Lsaac,  the  Armenian  patriarch,  and  Miesrob,  threw 
aside  what  they  had  done,  that  they  might  execute 
a  version  from  the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  want  of  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  that  language  :  to  remedy  this,  Eznak  And  Jo- 
seph were  sent  with  Moses  of  Chorene  (the  narrator 

«  A  new  and  accurate  Arabic  rereton  of  the  entire  Blblo, 
made  from  the  ori^nal  language;"  bv  the  late  Ell  Smitn. 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Van  Dyck.  M.  D..  Anicriran  mls- 
slonarlp^  at  Belrflt  in  Svrla.  was  electrotjped  by  the  Amer 
lean  Bible  Society  lu  \Wl. 
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of  tlie3e  details)  to  study  Greek  at  Alexandria. 
There  they  made  what  Moses  calls  their  third  trans- 
lation, the  first  being  that  from  the  Syriac,  and  the 
8»conJ  that  attempted  without  a  ilHcient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek.  The  first  printed  edition  of 
the  0.  and  X.  T.  in  Armenian  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  1666,  under  the  care  of  a  person  commonly 
termed  Oscan,  or  Uscan,  and  described  as  an  Arme- 
nian bishop.  Zohrab,  in  1789,  published  at  Venice 
an  improved  text  of  the  Armenian  N.  T. ;  and  in 
1803  he  and  his  coadjutors  completed  an  edition  of 
the  entirj  Armenian  Scriptures.  The  basis  was  a 
MS.  written  in  the  fourtee  ith  century.  The  Arme- 
nian version  in  its  general  texture  is  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T."     Armenia. 

C.  ChaI'dee  Ver'slons  =  Targums.    (See  L,  below). 

D.  E-gyp'tlaa  Ver'slons. — I.  The  Memphilk  Ver- 
th.i,  formerly  called  (from  t'.ie  ancient  Coplos  in  Up- 
per E^ypt)the  Cop'ia  Ver-ron,  was  for  a  considerable 
time  tlie  only  Egyptian  translation  known  to  schol- 
ars; but  when  the  fa«t  was  established  that  there 
were  at  least  two  Egyptian  versions,  the  name  Cop- 
tic was  found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable 
for  the  translation  then  so  tcr.ned ;  and  Copto-Mem- 
pbitic,  or  more  simply  Memphitic  (Memphis),  is  the 
better  name  for  the  version  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Egypt.  When  Egyptian  translations  were  made  we 
do  not  know :  probibly  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  When  the  attention  of  European 
scholars  was  directed  to  the  language  and  races  of 
modem  Egypt,  it  was  found  that  while  the  native 
Christians  use  only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in  their 
services  and  in  their  public  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures they  employ  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic.  This  is 
the  version  now  termed  Memphitic.  Wilkins  in 
1716  published  at  Oxford,  England,  the  first  Mem- 
phitic N.  T.,  founded  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
compared  with  some  at  Rome  and  Paris.  In  1846-8 
Schwartze  published  at  Berlin  an  edition  of  the 
Memphitic  Gospels,  in  which  he  employed  MSS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  there.  lie  produced  a  far  more 
satisfactory  work  than  that  of  Wilkins ;  but  death 
prevented  the  continuation  of  his  labors.  Since 
then  Boetticher's  editions,  first  of  the  Acts  and  then 
of  the  Epistles,  have  appeared.  In  184S-52  a  mag- 
niflcent  edition  of  the  Memphitic  X.  T.  was  published 
by  the  (English)  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  R. 
T.  Lieder  of  Cairo.  This  edition,  intended  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  Churches,  has  at  the  side 
a  small  column  in  Arabic.  The  0.  T.  of  this  version 
was  made  from  the  LXX.  Of  this  various  portions 
have  been  published  at  diflferent  times. — II.  7%« 
Thebaic  Verxion.  The  examination  of  Egyptian 
MSS.  in  the  last  century  showed  besides  the  Mem- 
phitic another  version  in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect. 
To  this  the  name  Sahidic  was  applied  by  some,  from 
an  Arabic  designation  for  Upper  Egypt  and  its  an- 
cient language  ;  but  Copto-Thebaic  (as  styled  by 
Giorgi),  or  simply  Tliebaic  (Thebes|,  is  far  prefer- 
able. In  1785  MingarelU  published  a  few  portions 
of  this  version  of  the  N.  T.  from  MSS.  In  1789 
Giorgi  edited  very  valuable  Greek  and  Thebaic  frag- 
ments of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  fiflh  century.     Mdntcr,  ia  1737,  published  a 

'  The  ancient  Armenian  being  unintelligible  to  the  mnss 
of  the  people,  several  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  niodeni  Armenian  and  Armetio-Turkish  (i.  e.  Turkish 
in  Armenian  characters)  have  been  pul)lished,  the  latest 
and  best  being  thoae  prepared  i>y  American  mispionaries 
in  Turkev  (Rev.  J.  B.  Adger.  Rov.  Ellas  Ri^'gs.  D.  D..  Rev. 
Wm.  Goodell,  D.  D.,  Ac.),  and  published  by  the  American 
r.iblu  Society. 
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fragment  of  Daniel  in  this  version;  aod  in  1789 
portions  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothv,  with  readingii 
from  MSS.  in  other  parts  of  the  N.'  T.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mingarelli  prhUed,  l.ut  died  without, 
properly  speaking,  j/ubliahinff,  Mk.  xi.  '29-xv.  22, 
from  MSS.  Woide's  edition  ap)>cared  after  hi.H 
death,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Ford,  in  1799,  and 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  Thebaic  X.  T. — III. 
A  Third  Egyptian  Version.  Some  Egyptian  frag- 
ments, noticed  by  Miinter  and  Giorgi  amongst  the 
Borgian  MSS.,  and  dififering  in  dialect  both  from  the 
Memphitic  and  Thebaic,  were  edited  by  both  these 
scholars  independently  in  1789.  Other  portions, 
transcribed  independently  by  Zoega  and  Engelbreth, 
appeared  in  1810  and  18il.  Arabian  writers  men- 
tion a  third  Egyptian  dialect  named  Bathmuric,  and 
this  has  by  some  been  assumed  as  the  appellation 
for  this  version.  Giorgi  supposed  this  the  dialect 
of  the  Ammonian  Oasis;  in  this  Miinter  agreed 
with  him ;  and  thus  they  called  the  version  the  Am- 
monian. The  dialect  is,  however,  closely  allied  to 
the  Thebaic,  if  really  different  from  it. — Character 
of  Uic  Egyptian  Versions.  The  Thebaic  and  Mem- 
phitic translations  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  both  spring  from  Greek  copies.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century,  for  the  common  people  among 
the  Christians  in  Upper  Egypt ;  that  it  was  formed 
from  MSS.  such  as  were  then  current  in  the  regions 
of  Egypt  distant  from  Alexandria;  that  afterward 
the  Memphitic  version  was  executed  in  the  more 
polished  dialect,  from  the  Greek  copies  of  Alexan- 
dria; and  that  thus  in  process  of  time  the  Memphitic 
remained  alone  in  ecclesiastical  use.  In  textual 
criticism,  the  value  of  these  versions,  though  known 
only  through  defective  channels,  is  very  high.  (Xew 
Testament,  IIL  3.)  The  fragments  of  the  third 
Egyptian  version  follow  the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to 
have  no  independent  character.  This  version  does, 
however,  possess  critical  value,  as  furnishing  evi- 
dence in  a  small  portion  not  known  in  the  Thebsic. 
£•  E-thi-op'ie  Ver'siODt  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Ethiopia  in  the  fourth  century,  through 
the  labors  of  Frumentius  and  ^Edesius  of  Tyre,  wlio 
had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the  king.  Hence 
arose  the  episcopal  see  of  Axum,  to  which  Frumen- 
tius was  appointed  by  Athanasius.  The  Ethiopic 
version  which  we  possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of 
Axum  ;  hence  some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of 
the  earliest  missionaries  ;  but,  from  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  version  itself,  this  is  improbable ;  and 
the  Abyssinians  themselves  attribute  it  to  a  later 
period.  The  0.  T.,  as  well  as  the  X.  T.,  was  exe- 
cuted from  the  Greek.  (Xew  Testament  ;  SEPTrA«^ 
GIST.)  In  1513  Potken  published  the  Ethiopic  Psttl- 
ter  at  Rome.  In  1548-9,  the  Ethiopic  X.  T.  was 
also  printed  at  Rome,  edited  by  three  Abyssinians. 
The  Roman  edition  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glott ;  and  from  this  Bode,  in  1763,  published  a  care- 
ful Latin  translation  of  the  Ethiopic  text  In  1826 
-30,  a  new  edition,  formed  by  a  collation  of  MSS.,. 
was  published  in  England  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
critical,  but  rather  to  give  to  the  Abyssinians  their 
Scriptures  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  form  as 
he  conveniently  could,  consistently  with  MS.  author- 
ity. The  probability  appears  to  be  that  there  was 
originallv  one  version  of  the  Gospels  ;  that  this  wa» 
afterward  revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different 
complexion  of  text ;  that  succeeding  copjisu  adopt- 
ed one  or  the  other  form,  or  a  confused  combination, 
of  readings;  and  that  all  the  portion  of  .the.  N.  3L 
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after  the  Gospels  originated  from  some  of  the  later 
revisers  of  the  former  part,  its  paraphrastic  tone  ac- 
cording with  this  opinion.  An  examination  of  the 
version  proves  both  that  it  was  executed  from  the 
Greek,  and  also  that  the  translator  made  such  mis- 
takes that  he  could  hardly  have  been  a  person  to 
whom  Greek  was  the  native  tongue.  The  first  por- 
tion of  a  complete  edition  by  Dillmann  of  the  Ethi- 
opic  0.  T.  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1853. 

F.  Goth'ie  Ver'siOB.  Ulphilas,  born  in  a.  d.  318, 
succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of  the  Goths  (then 
inhabiting  regions  on  the  Danube)  in  348,  when  he 
subscribed  a  confession  rejecting  the  Nicene  creed ; 
through  him  it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  general 
adopted  Arianism.  The  great  work  of  Ulphilas  was 
his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  use  of  which  can 
be  traced  among  the  Goths  in  Italy  (Romas  Empire) 
and  Spain.  In  1648,  amongst  the  spoils  from  Prague 
was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of  the  Gothic  Gospels, 
known  as  the  Codex  Argentetts  {:=  the  Silver  MS.), 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  Morillon  had 
noted  as  previously  in  the  monastery  at  Werden  in 
Westphalia.  In  1655  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland.  In  1662  it  was  repur- 
chased for  Sweden  by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de 
la  Gardie,  who  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsal.  While  the  book  was  in  the  hands 
of  Vossius  a  transcript  was  made  of  its  text,  from 
which  Junius,  his  uncle,  edited  the  first  edition  of 
the  Gothic  Gospels  at  Dort  in  1666.  The  MS.  is 
written  on  vellum  that  was  once  purple,  in  silver 
letters,  except  those  at  the  beginning  of  sections, 
which  are  golden.  The  gospels  have  many  lacunce 
(=  paps) :  it  is  calculated  that  when  entire  it  con- 
sisted of  320  folios ;  there  are  now  but  188.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS. 
must  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century,  prob- 
ably in  Upper  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sover- 
eignty. Knittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolfenbiit- 
tel  palimpsest  some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  in  Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  version  of  Ulphilas.  In  1817  Cardinal 
Mai  found  among  the  palimpsests  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan  five  which  contained  portions  of 
the  Gothic  Version.  Mai  and  Count  Carlo  Ottavio 
Castiglione  deciphered  these  MSS.,  and  their  labors 
resulted  in  the  recovery,  besides  a  few  portions  of 
the  O.  T.,  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul  and  some  parts  of  the  Gospels.  The 
edition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe  (1836-45)  contains 
all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic  Version, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  Gothic  Dic- 
tionary and  Grammar.  In  1854  Uppstrom  published 
an  excellent  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Argen- 
Um,  with  a  beautiful  facsimile.  In  1855-6  Mass- 
mann  issued  an  excellent  small  edition  of  all  the 
Gothic  portions  of  the  Scriptures  known  to  be  ex- 
tant. As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage the  versioa  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great  in- 
terest ;  as  a  version  the  use  of  which  was  once  ex- 
tended widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a  monument  of 
the  Christianization  of  the  Goths ;  and  as  a  version 
known  to  have  been  made  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has  its  value  in 
textual  criticism.  In  cerUiin  pa-ssagcs  it  has  been 
thought  that  there  is  some  proof  of  the  influence 
of  the  Latin ;  but  its  Greek  origin  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  what  has  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  fourth  century. 

G.  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  TesU-ment'.— 1. 
Septcaoist. — 2.    Aqiila.      The  first  of  the   three 


Greek  versions  of  the  0.  T.  made  in  the  second  cen- 
tury  was  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus, 
who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  The  Je- 
rusalem Talmud  describes  him  as  a  disciple  of  Rabbi 
Akiba ;  and  this  would  place  him  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  (a.  d.  117-138).  It  is  supposed  that  his 
object  was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies 
with  the  Christians.  Extreme  literality  and  an  oc- 
casional polemical  bias  appear  to  be  its  chief  char- 
acteristics. Aquila  put  forth  a  second  edition  (i.  e. 
revision)  of  his  version,  in  which  the  Hebrew  was 
yet  more  servilely  followed,  but  it  is  not  known  if 
this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. — 3.  Theodotiou.  The  second 
version  executed  in  the  second  century  is  Theodo- 
tion's.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  an  Ephesian,  and 
an  Ebionite:  if  this  is  correct,  his  work  was  prob- 
ably intended  for  those  semi-Christians  who  may 
have  desired  to  use  a  version  of  their  own  instead 
of  employing  the  LXX.  with  the  Christians,  or  that 
of  Aquila  with  the  Jews.  But  the  work  of  Thecdo- 
tion  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew 
text  than  a  translation.  The  statement  of  Epipha- 
nius,  that  he  made  his  translation  in  the  reign  of 
Comraodus,  accords  well  with  its  having  been  quoted 
by  Irenaeus,  but  cannot  be  correct  if  it  is  one  of  the 
translations  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  giving 
interpretations  contrary  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  N.  T.  In  most  editions  of  the  LXX.  Thcodo- 
tion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still  substituted  for  that 
which  really  belongs  to  that  translation. — 4.  Sym- 
machiis  is  stated  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome  to  have 
been  an  Ebionite:  so  too  in  the  Syrian  accounts 
given  by  Assemani ;  Epiphanius,  however,  and  others 
style  him  a  Samaritan.  Epiphanius  says  that  he 
Uved  under  the  Emperor  Severus.  The  translation 
which  he  produced  was  probably  better  than  the 
others  as  to  sense  and  general  phraseology. — 5.  The 
Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Sevtnth  Versions.  Besides  the 
translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
the  great  critical  work  of  Origen  comprised,  as  to 
portions  of  the  0.  T.,  three  other  vereions,  placed 
for  comparison  with  the  LXX.  (Septitagint),  which, 
from  their  being  anonymous,  are  only  known  asthe 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  designations  taken  frwi 
their  places  in  Origen's  columnar  arrangemeift. 
Eusebius  says  that  one  of  these  versions  was  found 
at  Jericho,  and  another  at  Nicopolis  on  the  gulf  of 
Actium.  Epiphanius  says  that  the  fifth  was  found 
at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis;  while  Je 
rome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  found  at  the  latter  place. 
The  contents  of  the  Ji/ih  version  appear  to  have  been 
the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the  minor 
prophets ;  it  seems  also  referred  to  in  the  Syrc- 
Hexaplar  text  of  2  Kings.  The  translator  used  the 
Hebrew  original,  but  was  aided  by  the  work  of  for- 
mer translators.  The  sixth  version  seems  to  have 
been  just  the  same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (ex- 
cept 2  Kings).  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  •'  Jewish  translators  ; "  but  the  tran.slator 
of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  he  executed 
his  work,  or  else  a  Christian  reviser  must  have  med- 
dled with  it  before  it  was  employed  by  Origen.  Of 
the  seventh  version  very  few  fragments  remain.  It 
seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and  minor 
prophets ;  and  the  translator  was  probably  a  Jew. 
The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied  versions  are 
.mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  relics  of 
Origen's  Hexapla,  bv  Montfaucon  and  by  Bardht 
— 6.  The  Veneto-Greek  Version.  A  MS.  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
contains  a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Prov- 
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erbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except  the  Penta- 
teuch, were  published  by  Villoison  at  Strasburg  in 
1784 ;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited  by  Ammon  at 
Eriangen  in  1790-91.  The  translation  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  although  the  present  punctuation 
and  accentuation  is  often  not  followed,  and  the  trans- 
lator was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  some  other  Greek 
Tersions.     Matthew  ;  New  Testament. 

H.  Latin  Ver'slons.    Vclgate. 

L  Sa-mari-tan  Ver'slons.  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. 

J.  Sla-Yonle  Ter'sion.  In  a.  d.  862  there  was  a 
desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  made,  for  Christian 
teachers  in  Moravia,  and  in  863  the  labors  of  mis- 
sionaries began  amongst  them.  These  missionaries 
were  Cyrillus  (or  Cyril)  and  Methodius,  two  brothers 
from  Thessalonica :  to  Cyrillus  is  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
appears  to  have  died  at  Rome  in  868,  while  Metho- 
dius continued  for  many  years  to  be  the  bishop  of 
the  Slavonians.  He  is  stated  to  have  continued  his 
brother's  translation,  although  how  rrmch  they  them- 
selves actually  execated  is  uncertain.  The  0.  T.  is 
a  version  from  the  LXX.,  but  what  revision  it  may 
since  have  received  seems  by  no  means  certain.  As 
the  oldest  known  Slavonic  MS.  of  the  whole  Bible  is 
of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned 
whether  this  version  may  not  in  large  portions  be 
comparatively  modern.  The  oldest  MS.  of  any  part 
of  this  version  is  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the 
year  1056.  The  first  printed  portion  was  an  edition 
of  the  Gospels  in  Wallachia,  in  1512;  in  1576  the 
same  portion  was  printed  at  Wilna  ;  and  in  1581  the 
whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia. 
The  general  text  is  such  as  would  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  ninth  century :  some  readings  from  the 
Latin  have,  it  appears,  been  introduced  in  places. 

K.  Syr'i-ac  Ver'sions.— L  Of  the  Old  Testament. 
(A.)  From  the  Hebrew.  In  the  early  times  of  Syrian 
Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version  of  the  0. 
T.  from  the  Hebrew,  the  use  of  which  must  have 
been  as  widely  extended  as  was  the  Christian  pro- 
fession among  that  people.  (Stria.)  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  calls 
it  our  version,  not  in  opposition  to  any  other  Syriac 
translation,  but  in  contrast  to  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  or  to  those  in  other  languages.  At  a  later 
period — probably  after  another  version  had  been 
formed  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — this  Syriac 
translation  was  designated  Peshito  (=  Simple).  This 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  always  been  the 
ecclesiastical  version  of  the  Syrians.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  part  of  it  is  older  than  the  ad- 
vent of  our  Lord  ;  those  who  placed  it  under  Ab- 
garus,  king  of  Edessa,  seem  to  have  argued  on  the 
account  that  the  Syrian  people  then  received  Chris- 
tianity. All  that  the  account  shows  clearly  is,  that 
it  was  believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Christian  faith  among  them.  Ephrem,  in  his 
commentaries,  gives  explanations  of  terms  which 
were  obscure  even  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
might  have  been  from  age :  if  so,  the  version  was 
made  comparatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it 
might  be  from  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  different 
from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edessa. 
In  this  case,  then,  the  translation  was  made  in  some 
other  part  of  Syria.  Probably  the  Old  Syriac  version 
differed  us  much  from  the  polished  language  of 
Edessa  as  did  the  Old  Latin,  made  in  the  African 
province,  from  the  contemporary  writers  of  Rome. 


(VtTLOATE.)  The  Old  Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value 
of  being  the  first  version  from  the  Hebrew  original 
made  for  Christian  use.  The  proof  that  this  version 
was  made  from  the  Hebrew  is  twofold — from  the 
direct  statements  of  Ephrem,  and  from  the  internal 
examination  of  the  version  itself.  The  first  printed 
edition  of  this  version  was  that  which  appeared  in 
the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  in  1645;  it  is  said 
that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronite,  had  only 
an  imperfect  MS.  In  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657,  the 
Paris  text  is  reprinted,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
Apocryphal  books.  In  the  punctuation  given  in  the 
Polyglotts,  a  system  was  introduced  which  was  in 
part  a  peculiarity  of  Gabriel  Sionita  himself.  Dr. 
Lee  collated  for  the  text  which  he  edited  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  six  Syriac  MSS.  of 
the  0.  T.  in  general,  and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch :  lie  also  used  in  part  the  commentaries 
of  Ephrem  and  of  Bar-ilebraeus.  From  these  various 
sources  he  constructed  his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that 
found  already  in  the  Polyglotts.  But  in  the-MSS. 
brought  to  England,  from  the  Nitrian  valleys  in 
Egypt,  may  be  found  the  means  of  far  more  accu- 
rately editing  this  version. — It  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed whether  this  translation  was  a  Jewish  or  a 
Christian  work;  but  there  need  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Christian  work. 
The  Syriac  in  general  supports  the  Hebrew  text  that 
we  have.  A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  be- 
tween the  Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the 
Chaldee  Targuma  (see  L,  below);  if  the  Targura  ia 
the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Syriac  transla- 
tor examined  the  Targums  in  difficult  pas.sage3.  If 
existing  Targums  are  more  recent  than  the  Syriac, 
their  coincidences  may  have  arisen  from  the  use  of 
a  common  source — an  earlier  Targum. — Another 
point  of  inquiry  of  more  importance  is,  how  far  has 
this  version  been  affected  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to 
what  arc  we  to  attribute  this  influence  ?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  copyists  and  revisers ;  while  in  part  this 
belonged  to  the  version  as  originally  made.  When 
the  extensive  use  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and 
how  soon  it  was  imagined  to  have  bee?i  made  by 
direct  inspiration  and  to  be  canonically  authoritative 
(Canon  ;  Septcagint),  we  cannot  wonder  that  read- 
ings from  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to 
time  introduced.  Some  comparison  with  the  Greek 
is  probable  even  before  the  time  of  Ephrem ;  for,  as 
to  the  Apocryphal  books,  while  he  cites  some  of 
them  (though  not  as  Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  ad- 
ditions to  Daniel  and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were 
not  yet  found  in  Syriac.  Whoever  translated  any 
of  these  books  from  the  Greek  may  easily  have  also 
compared  with  it  in  some  places  the  books  prenously 
translated  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the  Book  of  Psalmi 
this  version  exhibits  many  peculiarities.  Either  the 
translation  of  the  Psalter  must  be  a  work  indepen- 
dent of  the  Peshito  in  general,  or  else  it  has  been 
strangely  revised  and  altered,  not  only  from  the 
Greek,  but  also  from  liturgical  usse.  It  is  stated 
that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  Church  (fifth 
century),  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version 
by  the'  Monophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians.  The 
karkaphensiaii  recension  mentioned  by  Bar-Hcbraeus 
is  found  in  two  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  formed 
for  the  use  of  Monophysites.  (B.)  The  Sijrin'- vertion 
from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  Text.  The  only  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  theO.  T.  up  to  the  sixth  century  was  apparent- 
ly the  Peshito.  Moses  Aghclieus,  who  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of  the  versions  of  the 
N.  T.  and  the  Psalter  ks  made  in  Syriac  by  Polycarpi 
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It  is  said  diat  the  Xestoiian  patriarch,  Marabba,  a.d. 
552,  made  a  version  from  the  Greek.  Tlie  version 
by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophvsite,  was  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  centurj ;  for  its  basis  he  used 
the  Hesaplar  Greek  text,  i.  e.  the  LXX.,  with  Origen's 
corrections,  marks,  and  references  to  the  other  Greek 
versions.  (Skptuagint.)  The  Syro-IIexaplar  ver- 
sion follows  the  Greek  as  exactly  as  possible,  contains 
Origen's  marks  and  references,  and  acquaints  us 
most  accurately  with  the  results  of  his  critical  labors. 
A  MS.  of  this  version  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  contains  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes.  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  minor 
prophets,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and 
Isaiah.  Xorberg  published  at  Lund,  in  1787,  the 
Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  from  his  transcript 
of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788  Bugati  published  at 
liilau  the  Book  of  Daniel;  he  also  edited  the 
Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  completed 
before  bis  death  in  1816  ;  it  was  published  in  1820. 
The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  MS.  (except 
the  Apocrj-phal  books)  was  published  at  Berlin,  in 
1835,  by  Middeldorpf  from  Norberg's  transcript ; 
Middeldorpf  also  added  the  Fourth  (second)  Book 
of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at  Paris.  Besides  these  por- 
tions of  this  Striae  version,  the  MSS.  from  the 
Nitrian  monasteries,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
would  add  a  good  deal  more.  Thomas  of  Harkel 
(see  II.  B,  below)  seems  to  have  made  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  of  some  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books — at  least,  the  subscriptions  in  certain 
MSS.  state  this.— II.  Of  the  New  Testametd.  (A.) 
TTie  Peshito-Si/riac  A".  3'.  It  may  stand  as  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  a  version  of  the  N.  T.  in  Syriac  ex- 
isted in  the  second  century,  and  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury was  as  well  known  as  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
0.  T.  To  the  translation  in  common  use  among 
the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophysite,  or  Nestorian, 
from  the  fifth  century  and  onward,  the  name  of 
Peshito  has  been  as  commonly  applied  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  Old.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  in  the  former 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  incidentally  informs  us 
that  the  Syriac  translation  docs  not  contain  2  Peter, 
2  and  3  John,  and  Jude.  In  1552  Moses  of  Mardin 
came  to  Rome  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  commissioned  by 
Ignatius  the  Jacobite  (Monophysite)  patriarch,  to 
state  his  religions  opinions,  to  effect  (it  is  said)  a 
union  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  get 
tfu  St/riac  A\  T.  printed.  Through  the  influence  of 
Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  the  emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an 
edition,  which  appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1555,  through 
the  joint  labors  of  Widmanstadt,  Moses,  and  Postell. 
In  having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac 
N.  T.  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cosmas ;  the 
Apocalj-pse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  Jn.  viii.  1- 
11.  One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that  of  Leusden 
and  Schaaf,  1708-9,  with  a  text  as  fuR  as  possible, 
and  a  Lexicon  of  great  value.  Professor  Lee  pul> 
lished  an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  corrected  or 
altered  thfe  text  on  the  autiiority  of  a  few  MSS.  In 
1828  the  edition  of  Mr.  William  Greenfield  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Bagstcr. — This  Syriac  version  has 
been  variously  estimated :  some  have  thought  it  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  second,  or 
perhaps  even  of  the  fint  century.  Others  finding 
in  it  indubitable  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined 
to  deny  that  it  had  any  claim  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  fact  is,  that  this  version  as  transmit- 
ted to  us  contains  marks  of  antiquity,  and  also 
traces  of  a  later  age.  The  two  things  are  so  blend- 
ed^ that  i£  cither  class  of  pbcnotncna  alone  were  re- 


garded, the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be  formed- 
Griesbach  (and  so  Tregelles)  supposed  that  it  had 
been  repeatedly  revised  at  diflTerent  times  by  differ- 
ent Greek  MSS.  Whether  the  whole  of  this  version 
proceeded  from  the  same  translator  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Dr.  Tregelles  thinks  that  the  N.  T.  of  the 
Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  the  0.  T.,  and 
that  not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in  supposing  a 
peculiar  translator  of  Hebrews,  but  also  other  part* 
maybe  from  different  hands.  The  revisions  to  which 
the  version  was  subjected  may  have  succeeded  in 
part,  but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  indications  of  a 
plurality  of  translators.  The  Acts  and  Epistles 
seem  to  b<»  either  more  recent  than  the  Gospels, 
though  far  less  revised  ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more 
corrected  by  later  Greek  MSS.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Karkaplieusian  recension  (as  it  has  been  teiTned)  of 
the  Peshito  0.  T.  contain  also  the  N.  T.  with  a 
similar  character  of  text. —  The  Cwdoniau  Syriac 
Gospels.  Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  the  Nitmn 
monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  differing  greatly  from  the  common 
text :  and  to  this  form  of  text  the  name  of  Cureto- 
nian  Syriac  has  been  applied.  Every  criterion  which 
proves  the  common  Peshito  not  to  exhibit  a  text 
of  extreme  antiquity,  equally  proves  the  early  origin 
of  this.  Dr.  Cureton  considers  the  MS.  of  the  Gos- 
pels to  be  of  the  fifth  century,  a  point  in  which  all 
competent  judges  are  probably  agreed.  The  MS. 
contains  Mat.  i.-viiL  22,  x.  31-xxiii.  25;  Mk.,  the 
four  last  verses  only ;  Jn.  i.  1-42,  iii.  6-vii.  37,  xiv. 
11-29 ;  Lk.  iL  48-^iii.  16,  vii.  33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24- 
xxiv.  41.  In  examining  the  Curetonian  test  with 
the  common  printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such 
identity  of  phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that 
they  are  not  wholly  independent  translations  :  then, 
again,  we  meet  with  such  variety  in  the  forms  of 
words,  &c.,  as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito 
the  phraseology  had  been  revised  and  refined.  But 
the  great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  difference 
between  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is 
in  their  readings.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  pr>  sents 
such  a  text  as  we  might  have  concluded  would  be 
current  in  thesecond  century:  the  Peshito  has  many 
features  which  could  not  belong  to  that  age.  Dr. 
Cureton  and  Dr.  Tregelles  regard  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  as  translated  from  the 
apostle's  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original,  although 
injured  since  by  copyists  or  revisers.  (MATTHrw, 
Gospel  or.)^B.)  The  Philoxeitian  Si/riae  Version 
and  its  revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel.  Philoxenus, 
or  Xcnaias,  a  Monophysite,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  or 
Mabug  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
caused  Polycarp,  his  Cliorepiscopus  (local  or  assistant 
bishop),  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  N.  T.  into 
Syriac.  This  was  executed  in  a.  d.  608,  and  it  is 
generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter. 
This  version  has  been  transmitted  to  us  only  as  re 
vised  with  Greek  MSS.  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  in  the 
following  century  (The  Gospels,  a.  d.  616),  and  there- 
fore called  the  Harklean  text.  This  was  edited  by 
White  at  different  times,  from  1778  to  1803,  and 
St.  John's  Gospel  from  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bernstein, 
in  1851.  This  version  differs  from  the  Peshito  in 
containing  all  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  The  text 
of  this  version,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  char- 
acterized by  extreme  literality  :  the  Syriac  idiom  is 
constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek.  The  kind  of 
Greek  text  that  it  represents  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  sixth  century.  The  work 
of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is  seen  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  obeli,  by  Avhich  pas.«ages  which  he  rejected 
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were  condemned ;  and  of  asterisks,  with  which  his 
insertions  were  distinguished.  His  model  in  all  this 
was  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Philoxenian  version  was  very  literal,  but  that 
the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work  of 
Tlioraas. — (C.)  Syriac  Versions  of  portions  wanting 
in  the  Peshito.  (a.)  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude 
were  published  by  Pococke  in  1630,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Davidson,  that 
the  text  of  Pococke  is  that  of  Philoxenus  before  it 
was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most  probable.  (6.) 
'f/ie  Apocalypse.  In  1627  De  Dieu  edited  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Apocalypse  from  a  MS.  in  the  Leyden 
Library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  f.o:ii  the  land  of 
the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  t!ie  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also  written 
by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription  stating  that  it 
was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writing  of 
Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  a.  d.  622.  A  more  ancient 
copy  of  the  version  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
of  small  critical  value,  and  the  MS.  from  which  it 
was  edited  is  incorrectly  written.  This  book,  from 
the  Paris  Polyglott  and  onward,  has  been  added  to 
the  Peshito  in  this  translation.— (c.)  The  Syriac  Ver- 
sion of  Jn.  viii.  1-11.  From  the  MS.  of  the  Syriac 
N.  T.  (of  what  version  is  unknown,  but  probably  of 
Paul  of  Tela,  who  translated  the  Hexaplar  Greek 
text  into  Syriac  [see  above,  I.B.])  sent  by  Archbishop 
Usher  to  De  Dieu,  the  latter  published  this  section 
in  1631.  From  De  Dieu  il  was  inserted  in  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott,  with  a  reference  to  Usher's  MS.,  and 
hence  it  has  passed  with  the  other  editions  of  the 
Peshito  where  it  is  a  mere  interpolation. — (D.)  The 
Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary.  The  MS.  in  the  Vaticdn 
containing  this  version  was  written  in  a.  d.  1031,  in 
peculiar  Syriac  writing;  the  portions  are  of  course 
those  for  the  different  festivals,  some  parts  of  the 
Gospels  not  being  there  at  all.  The  dialect  was 
termed  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  from  itiS  supposed  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The 
grammar  is  peculiar;  the  forms  almost  Chaldee 
rather  than  Syriac ;  two  characters  are  used  for 
expressing  F  and  P.  For  critical  purposes  this 
Lectionary  has  a  far  higher  value  than  for  any 
other :  its  readings  often  coincide  with  the  oldest 
and  best  authorities.  Adlcr  dates  the  version  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century ;  but  more  probably 
this  Lectionary  was  translated  at  some  later  period 
from  a  Greek  Lectionary.  An  edition  of  this  Lec- 
tionary, containing  the  Syriac  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  glossary,  &c.,  has  been  published  by 
Count  Miniscalchi  Erizzo,  2  vols.  4to,  Verona,  1861 
-64.'' 

L.  Tar'gnm,  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain  origin ; 
the  general  term  for  the  Chal'dee,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, Ar-a-ma'le  Vf r'sions  of  the  Old  Testamknt. 
The  injunction  to  "  read  the  Book  of  the  Law  be- 
fore all  Israel,  ....  the  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  strangers,"  on  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles of  every  Sabbatical  year,  as  a  means  of 
solemn  instruction  and  edification,  is  first  found  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  Among  the  first  acts  undertaken 
by  Ezra  toward  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  re- 
ligion and  public  worship  is  reported  his  reading 
"  before  the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women," 
of  the  returned  exiles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of 
God  "  (Neh.  viii.  2,  8  ;  Synagogue).     Aided  by  those 

'  The  ancient  Syriac  is  still  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical 
/an.niage  of  the  Maronites,  Nestorians.  &c. ;  but  is  no 
longer  intelligible  to  the  people.  The  Bible,  translated 
into  modem  Syriac  by  American  missionaries  to  the  Nee- 
torians,  has  been  published  at  Oroomiah,  in  Persia. 
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men  of  learning  and  eminence  with  whom,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  he  founded  the  Great  Synagogue 
(Synaoooce,  the  Great),  he  appears  to  have  so 
firmly  established  regular  and  fre(mcnt  public  read- 
ings in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  al- 
most  unanimously  trace  this  custom  to  times  imme- 
morial—nay, to  the  times  of  Moses  himself.  To 
these  ancient  readings  in  the  Pentateuch  were  added, 
in  the  course  of  time,  readings  in  the  Prophets  (in 
some  Babylonian  cities  even  in  the  Hagiographa), 
which  were  called  Haphtdroth.  (Bible  IV.)  Ere 
long  it  was  found  necessary  to  translate  the  national 
books  into  the  Aramaic  (Hebrew  ;  SiiENiTtc  Lan- 
guages), and  to  add  to  the  translation  an  explana- 
tion, pal-ticularly  of  the  more  difficult  and  obscure 
passages.  Both  translation  and  explanation  were 
designated  by  the  term  Targum.  In  the  course  of 
time  there  sprang  up  a  guild,  whose  special  office  it 
was  to  act  as  iutcrpreters  in  both  senses  (MetArr/r- 
man),  while  formerly  the  learned  alone  volunteered 
their  services.  These  interpreters  were  subjected 
to  certain  bonds  and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and 
substance  of  their  rendering.s,  their  position,  voice, 
relation  to  those  who  read  the  Law  in  public,  &c. 
They  were  required  to  interpret  orally ;  certain  pas- 
sages were  specified  in  the  Mishna,  which  might  be 
read  in  the  synagogue  and  translated ;  others,  which 
might  be  read  but  not  translated ;  others,  again, 
which  might  neither  be  read  nor  translated.  These 
interpreters,  who  were  paid  for  their  ser\'ice8,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  held  generally  in  very  higli 
respect.  A  fair  notion  of  what  was  considered  a 
proper  Targum  may  be  gathered  from  the  maxim 
preserved  in  the  Talmud :  "  Whosoever  translates 

[as  Afeturgeman]  a  verse  in  its  closely  exact  form 
without  proper  regard  to  its  real  meaning]  is  a  liar, 
and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is  impiotts  and  a  blaspfiemfr, 
e.  g.  the  literal  rendering  into  Chaldee  of  the  ver.^e, 
'  They  saw  the  God  of  Israel'  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as 
wrong  a  translation  as  '  They  saw  the  angel  o/'God ;' 
the  proper  rendering  being  *They  saw  the  glory  of 
the  God  of  Israel.' "  (Shechinaii.)  The  samecaases 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  led  to  the  writing  down 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Traditional  Law,  engen- 
dered also,  and  about  the  same  period,  as  it  would 
appear,  written  Targums :  for  certain  portions  of 
the  Bible,  at  least.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code 
of  the  written  Targum,  such  as  now  embraces  almost 
the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  pre- 
sume, but  few  snatches  of  the  primitive  Targums,  is 
shrouded  in  deep  obscurity.  (OLn  Testasie.nt,  B; 
Pharisees  ;  Scribes.)  The  Targums  now  extant  are 
as  follows : — I.  The  Targum  of  Onkclos  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Onkelos  =  Aquila,  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
0.  T.  (so  Mr.  Deutsch,  with  Gractz,  &c. ;  see  above,  G, 
2);  and  the  name  Targum  had  become  expressive  of^ 
the  type  and  ideal  of  a  Bible-tninslation  ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  tlie  Chaldee  version  was  a  Targum  done  in  the 
manner  of  Aquila : — Aquila  Targum  (so  Mr.  Deutsch, 
with  Luzzatto,  Geigcr,  Jost,  Fi-ankel,  Graetz,  and 
other  Jews).  The  writing  of  it  was  begun  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  a.  c.  ;  but  it  was  so  far  from 
superseding  the  oral  Targum  at  once,  that  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  be  read  in  public.  We  may  place 
the  work  of  collecting  the  different  fragments  of 
translation  with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them 
into  one — finally  authorized  Version — al>out  the  end 
of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  in  assigning  Babylon  as  its  birthplace.*    The  lan- 

«  Dr.  S.  Davidson  (In  Kitto)  reyards  Onkelos  as  "  neither 
the  author  of  the  Targnm  nor  a  historical  person."  He 
supposes  "  that  the  work  was  of  f^tleatlnian  origin,  .  .  . 
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guage  of  the  Targum  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching 
in  puritj  of  idiom  to  that  of  Elzra  and  Daniel.  It 
follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exe- 
gesis, and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text 
as  is  at  all  consistent  with  its  purpose,  viz.  to  be 
chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for  the  people.  Its 
explanations  of  diflicult  and  obscure  passages  bear 
ample  witness  to  the  competence  of  those  who  gave 
it  its  final  shape,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare  unity. 
It  is  always  concise,  clear,  and  dignified.  It  avoids 
the  legendary  character  with  which  all  the  later 
Targums  entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever 
circumstances  would  allow.  Only  in  the  poetical 
passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield — though  reluc- 
tantly— to  the  popular  craving  for  Hagg&dah  ;  but 
even  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  rare  taste  and 
tact.  In  spite  of  its  many  and  important  changes 
of  the  text  in  regard  to  language,  or  meaning,  or 
both,  the  Targum  never  forgets  its  aim  of  being  a 
clear,  though  free,  translation  for  the  people,  and 
nothing  more.  Wherever  it  deviates  from  the  liter- 
alness  of  the  text,  such  a  course,  in  its  case,  is  fully 
justified — nay,  necessitated — either  by  the  obscurity 
of  the  passage,  or  the  wrong  construction  that  nat- 
urally would  be  put  upon  its  wording  by  the  multi- 
tude. The  explanations  given  agree  either  with  the 
real  sense,  or  develop  the  current  tradition  supposed 
to  underlie  it.  As  to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the 
Targum  was  prepared,  we  have  no  certainty  what- 
ever on  this  head,  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  cor- 
rupt state  of  our  Targum  texts.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that,  broadly  speaking,  our  present  Maso- 
retic  text  has  been  the  one  from  which  the  Onkelos 
Version  was,  if  not  made,  yet  edited,  at  all  events. 
The  Samaritan  version  is  sometimes  identical  with 
it.  (Samaritan  Pentateuch,  II.  1.)  The  iJSS.  of 
Onkelos  are  extant  in  great  numbers.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1482  with  the  Hebrew  text 
and  Rashi.  (Old  Testament,  A,  11.,  3.)  Other  edi- 
tions are  in  BuxtorPs  Rabbinical  Bible,  Walton's 
Polyglott,  &c.  A  recent  and  much  emendated  edi- 
tion dates  Wilna,  1852. — II.  Tarfftim  on  the  Proph- 
ets, viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets — called 
Targum  of  Jonathan  beti  Uzziel.  We  may  place  this 
Targum  some  time,  although  not  long,  after  Onkelos, 
or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ; — the 
latter  years  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  who,  it  is  said,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  the  Targum  when  he  had 
l)ecome  blind.  This  Targum  holds,  in  point  of  in- 
terpretation and  enlargement  of  the  text,  the  middle 
place  between  Onkelos,  who  only  in  extreme  cases 
deviates  into  paraphrase,  and  the  subsequent  Tar- 
gums, whose  connection  with  their  texts  is  frequently 
of  the  most  flighty  character.  The  interpretation 
of  Jonathan,  where  it  adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostly 
very  correct  in  a  philosophical  and  exegetical  sense, 
closely  literal  even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the 
criginal  is  easily  to  be  understood  by  the  people. 
When,  however,  similes  are  used,  unfamiliar  or  ob- 
scure to  the  people,  it  unhesitatingly  dissolves  them, 
and  makes  them  easy  in  their  mouths  like  household 
words,  by  adding  as  much  of  explanation  as  seems 
fit ;  sometimes,  it  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaciously, 
even  incorrectly,  comprehending  the  original  mean- 
bat  underwent  mncb  alteration  in  the  hands  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Jew« It  ha?   been   suppoBed  not  without 

rcai»on  that  Rabbi  Joseph  [president  or  the  collcue  at  Ptim- 
badita  :  l>om  in  Itabylon  anout  a.  d.  270 ;  t  ahont  .333]  and 
his  ('ontempomries  hroiicrht  it  to  its  fliial  redaction  ;  but 
it  is  now  imposxible  to  trace  the  vnrious  staijes  of  improve- 
ment throuiih  which  it  passed  till  it  appeared  complete 
about  tbe  end  of  the  third  century." 


ing.  The  Shemitic  fairy  and  l^endary  lore  is  to  a 
very  great  extent  to  be  found  in  an  embryo  state,  so 
to  say,  in  this  Targum.  The  first  piinted  edition 
was  at  Leiria  in  1494,  and  later  editions  are  in  the 
Polyglotts.  (Old  Testament,  1,  II.  3.) — 111.  and 
IV.  Targnm  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  and  Jemaalem- 
Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  whatever  be  thtir 
exact  date,  place,  authorship,  and  editorship,  are  the 
oldest  of  existing  Targums,  and  belong,  in  their  pres- 
ent shape,  to  Babylon  and  the  Babylonian  academies 
flourishing  between  the  third  and  fourth  centuric.o. 
But  precisely  as  two  parallel  and  independent  devel- 
opments of  the  Oral  Law  have  sprung  up  in  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  ^oalso 
recent  investigation  has  proved  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  cycles  of  Targums  on  the  Written  Law — i.  e. 
the  entire  body  of  the  O.T.  The  one  first  collected,  re- 
vised, and  edited  in  Babylon,  called — more  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  embraced  the  Pentateuch  (On- 
kelos) — the  Babylonian.  The  other,  continuing  its 
oral  life,  so  to  say,  down  to  a  much  later  period,  was 
written  and  edited — ^less  carefully,  or  rather  with  a 
much  more  faithful  retention  of  the  oldest  and 
youngest  fancies  of  the  interpreters  and  preachers 
— on  the  soil  of  Judea  itself  Of  this  entire  cycle, 
however,  the  Pentateuch  and  a  few  other  books  and 
fragmentary  pieces  only  have  survived  entire,  while 
of  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  Bible  a  few  de- 
tached fragments  are  all  that  is  known,  and  this 
chiefly  from  quotations.  We  are  in  the  possession 
of  two  Palestinian  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch,  pre- 
served in  their  original  forms.  The  one,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of 
Deuteronomy,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Targum 
Jonathan  (ben  Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the 
Pentateuch.  The  other,  interpreting  single  verses, 
often  single  words  only,  is  extant  in  the  following 
proportions  :  a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  on  Deu- 
teronomy, a  fifth  on  NumbiTS,  three-twentieths  on 
Exodus,  and  about  one-fourteenth  on  Leviticus. 
The  latter  is  generally  called  Targum  of  Jerusalem 
or  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Not  before  the  first  half 
of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully  established 
that  both  Targums  were  in  reality  one,  known  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century  only  as  the  Targum  of  Je- 
rusalem. Zunz  assumes  that  Pseudo-Jonathan  is 
the  original  Targum,  and  that  the  fragmentary  Tar- 
gum of  Jerusalem  is  a  collection  of  variants  to  it. 
Frankel,  followed  by  Traub  and  Levysohn,  concludes 
that  the  Jerusalem  is  a  collection  of  emendations 
and  additions  to  single  portions,  phrases,  and  words 
of  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  a  further  emended 
and  completed  edition  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of 
Jerusalem  Onkelos.  The  Jerusalem,  in  both  its  re- 
censions, is  written  in  the  Palestinian  dialect.  It  is 
older  than  the  Mdsorah  (Old  Testament)  and  the 
conquest  of  Western  Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or 
Palestine  must  be  its  birthplace,  the  second  half  of 
the  seventh  century  its  date.  Its  chief  aim  and  pur- 
pose is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to  foi  m  an 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  Hfduchuh  and 
Haggdddh  (Scribes),  which  refers  to  the  Pentateuch, 
and  takes  its  stand  upon  it  And  in  this  lies  its 
chief  use  to  us.  There  is  hardly  a  single  allcgoiy, 
parable,  mystic  digression,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not 
found  in  the  other  haggadistic  writings — Mislinn, 
Talmud,  ic.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  was  first 
printed  in  Boniberg's  Bible,  Venice,  1618  ff,  re- 
printed in  Walton,  &c.  Jonathan  to  the  Penta- 
teuch was  first  printed  in  1690  as  Targum  "  Jora- 
tlian  ben  Uzziel  "  at  Venice,  reprinted  in  Waltti', 
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&c. — V.  Targums  of  ^^  Joseph  the  Blind"  on  the  ffa- 
gioffrap.'ia.  "  When  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  began  to 
paraphrase  the  Cethubim "  (Hagiographa ;  Bible, 
III.  3),  says  the  Talmud,  "  a  mysterious  voice  was 
heard  saying:  It  is  enough.  Thou  hast  revealed 
the  secrets  of  the  prophets — why  wouldst  thou  also 
reveal  those  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  " — It  would  thus 
appear,  that  a  Targum  to  these  books  (Job  except- 
ed) was  entirely  unknown  up  to  a  very  late  period. 
Those  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa  which  we  now 
possess  have  been  attributed  vaguely  to  difTereut 
authors,  it  being  assumed  in  the  first  instance  that 
tliey  were  the  work  of  one  man.  Popular  belief 
fastened  upon  Joseph  the  Blind.  Yet,  if  ever  ho 
diJ  translate  (he  Hagiographa,  certain  it  is  that 
those  which  we  possess  are  not  by  his  or  his  dis- 
ciples' hands — i.  e.  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Between  him  and  our  hagiographical  Tar- 
gums, many  centuries  must  have  elapsed.  Yet  we 
do  not  venture  to  assign  to  them  more  than  an  ap- 
proximate round  date,  about  1000  a.  d. — Besides 
the  Targums  to  tlie  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets, 
those  now  extant  range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job 
(these  three  being  probably  nearly  contemporaneous 
productions  of  Syria,  and  the  two  former  mere  para- 
phrases, while  the  latter,  like  Onkelos,  adheres  as 
closely  to  the  original  as  possible),  the  five  M'dge- 
lolh,  i.  e.  Song  of  Soags,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Es- 
ther, Ecclesiastes  ("  versions  "  of  the  greatest  free- 
dom— mere  Haggdd&h — probably  by  one  author 
much  later  than  the  Talmud);  the  Chronicles  and 
Daniel.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  alone  are  left  without 
a  Targum  at  present. — VI.  Targum  on  the  Book  of 
Chronicles.  This  Targum  was  unknown  up  to  a  very 
recent  period.  In  1680  it  was  first  edited  from  an 
Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  F.  Beck,  and  in  1715  from  a  more 
complete  as  well  as  correct  MS.  at  Cambridge,  by 
D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of  Hungary  occurring  in  it, 
and  its  frequent  use  of  the  Jerusalem-Targum  to 
the  Pentateuch,  amounting  sometimes  to  simple 
copying,  show  sufficiently  that  its  author  is  neither 
"  Jonithan  ben  Uzziel "  nor  "  Joseph  the  Blind,"  as 
has  been  suggested.  But  the  language,  style,  and 
the  Haggdddh,  with  which  it  abounds,  point  to  its 
being  written  at  a  late  period  in  Palestine.  Its  use 
must  be  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical studies  ;  exegesis  will  profit  little  by  it. — 
VII.  The  Targum  to  Daniel.  Munk  found  this  in 
a  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  entitled 
"  History  of  Daniel,"  not  indeed  in  the  original  Ara- 
maic,' but  in  what  appears  to  him  to  be  an  extract 
of  it  written  in  Persian.  It  contains  several  legends 
and  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  from  which  it  is  shown 
to  have  been  written  after  the  first  crusade. — VIII. 
There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation  extant  of  the 
apocrvphal  pieces  of  Esther,  published  by  De  Rossi, 
Tiibiugen,  1783. 

Version,  An'thor-ized,  or  English  Ter'slon.  I. 
Early  Translations.  Caedmon  (f  a.  d.  680)  em- 
bodied the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  in  the  allitera- 
tive metre  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry ;  Aldhelm,  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  in  the  seventh  century,  rendered  the 
Psalter;  Bede  translated  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
life  (a.  d.  735)  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  King  Alfred 
(f  901)  set  forth  in  his  mother-tongue  as  the  great 
groundwork  of  his  legislation  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  and 
translated  for  his  own  and  his  children's  use  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  extracts 
from  other  books.     One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the 

'  Davidson  (in  Kitto)  and  others  doubt  the  existence, 
either  now  or  lormerly,  of  any  such  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Daniel. 


four  Gospels,  interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vul- 
gate, known  as  the  Durham  Book,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  another  known  a8  the  Rushworth 
Gloss,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  are  referred  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  name  of  Jilfric  (arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  f  1005  V)  is  connected  with 
an  Epitome  of  Scripture  History,  including  a  trans- 
lation of  many  parts  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible.  Three  versions  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  &c.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gos- 
pel history,  known  as  the  Onnulwn,  in  alliterative 
English  verse,  is  ascribed  to  tiie  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  a  pro.'^e  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Norman -French  to  about  a.  d.  1260.  Three  English 
versions  of  the  Psalms  were  made,  one  about  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  another  by  Schor- 
ham  about  a.  d.  1320;  another — with  other  canticles 
from  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  and  a  devotional  exposi- 
tion— by  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole,  about  1349; 
and  a  version  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  and  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  in  a  library  at 
Cambridge,  England.  All  these  versions  were  from 
the  Vulgate.— n.  Wycliffe  or  Wickligc  (bom  1324; 
f  1384).  The  history  of  the  English  Bible  begins 
with  the  work  of  the  first  great  reformer.  1.  The 
first  translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  Wycliffe  was  of  part  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  Last  Age  of  the  Church  (a.  d.  1356) 
translates  and  expounds  the  vision  in  which  the  re- 
former read  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  the  sins  and 
the  destruction  of  "  Antichrist  and  his  nieynee  "  ( = 
multitude).  Shortly  after  this  he  completed  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  a  commentary. 
Another  translation  and  commentary  appear  to  have 
been  made  about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance  of 
Wycliffe's  work.  These  preliminary  labors  were 
followed  up  by  a  complete  translation  of  the  N.  T, 
by  Wycliffe  himself.  The  0.  T.  was  undertaken  by 
his  coadjutor,  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but  was  inter- 
rupted, probably  in  1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (follow- 
ing so  far  the  order  of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle 
of  Baruch.  Many  of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  now 
extant  present  a  different  recension  of  the  text,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  Wycliffe  and  Here- 
ford was  revised  by  Richard  Purvey,  about  1388. 
2.  The  version  was  based  entirely  upon  the  Vulgate. 
Many  MSS.  were  compared,  and  the  true  reading 
ascertained  as  far  as  possible.  Then  the  glosses, 
commentaries,  grammars,  &c.,  were  consulted  as  to 
the  meaning  of  difficult  pas.sages.  He  aimed  at 
making  the  translation  idiomatic  rather  than  literal. 
As  he  went  on  he  submitted  the  work  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  and  obtained  their  suggestions.  3. 
The  extent  of  its  circulation  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  chances  of  time  and 
all  the  systematic  efforts  for  its  destruction  by  Arch- 
bishop Arundel,  &c.,  not  less  than  150  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant.  4.  The  following  characteris- 
tics may  be  noticed  :  (a.)  The  general  homelineas 
of  its  style,  (b.)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases, 
of  English  equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words. 
(<r.)  The  extreme  litcralness  with  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the 
Vulgate  text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-19. — III. 
Tffndal.  The  work  of  Wycliffe  sUnds  by  itself. 
By  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  English  was  already 
obsolescent,  and  men  became  dissatisfied  with  a  ver- 
sion not  ma!de  from  the  original  William  Tyndal — 
who  went  to  Oxford  about  1600,  and,  after  some 
years  of  study  there,  to  Cambridge — is  the  patriarch, 
in  no  remote  ancestry,  of  the  A.  V.     More  thau 
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Cranmer  or  Ridley  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English 
Reformation.  "  Ere  many  years,"  he  said,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  (a.  d.  1520),  he  would  cause  "a 
boy  that  driveth  the  plough"  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  then 
knew.  Whether  Tyndal  had  gained  any  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  before  he  left  England  in  1524  may  be 
uncertain ;  but  in  1630-31  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  and  Jonah.  The 
N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his  care. 
First  tiie  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  were 
published  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole  of  the 
N.  T.  was  printed  in  4to  at  Cologne  and  in  small 
8vo  at  Worms.  The  work  was  received  in  England 
with  denunciations.  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London, 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that  there  were 
at  least  2,000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all  copies  of 
it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment forbade  the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal's 
"false  translation."  The  treatment  which  it  re- 
ceived from  professed  friends  was  hardly  less  annoy- 
ing. Piratical  editions  were  published,  often  care- 
lessly, at  Antwerp.  A  scholar  of  his  own,  George 
Joye,  undertook  (in  1534)  to  improve  the  version 
by  conforming  it  more  closely  to  the  Vulgate,  &c. 
The  most  zealous  reformers  in  England  encouraged  j 
Coverdale  in  undertaking  another  version.  In  the  | 
mean  time  the  work  went  on.  Editions  were  printed 
one  after  another.  The  last  appeared  in  1535,  just 
before  his  death.  His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  1536,  We  may  cast  one  look  on  its  sad 
end — the  treacherous  betrayal,  the  Judas-kiss  of 
the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vilvordcn,  the 
last  prayer  as  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  "  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes."  To  Tyndal  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  given  the  first  example 
of  a  translation  based  on  true  principles,  and  the 
excellence  of  later  versions  has  been  almost  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  followed  his.  Believing  that 
every  part  of  Scripture  had  one  sense  and  one  only, 
the  sense  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  he  made  it  his 
work,  using  all  philological  helps  that  were  acces- 
sible, to  attain  that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty 
of  a  translator  was  to  place  his  readers  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  whom  the  books 
were  originally  written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later 
theological  associations  that  had  gathered  round  the 
words  of  the  N.  T.  as  hindrances  rather  than  helps, 
and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them. 
All  the  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity  which  have 
endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the  most  opposite 
tempers  and  contrasted  opinions— is  due  mainly  to 
his  clear-sighted  truthfulness.  The  desire  to  make 
the  Bible  a  people's  book  led  him  in  one  edition  to 
something  like  a  provincial  rather  than  a  national 
translation,  but  on  the  whole  kept  him  free  from 
the  besetting  danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for 
scholars,  not  for  the  people.  And  throughout  there 
is  the  pervading  stamp  of  the  most  thorough  truth- 
fulness.— IV.  Coverdale.  1.  A  complete  translation 
of  the  Bible,  different  from  Tyndal's,  bearing  the 
name  of  Milei*  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at  Zurich, 
appeared  in  1535.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  the 
choice  of  Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell,  secretary  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
Tyndal's  controversial  treatises,  and  the  polemical 
character  of  his  prefaces  and  notes,  had  irritated 
the  leading  ecclesiastics  and  embittered  the  mind 
of  the  king  himself  against  him.  There  was  no  hope 
of  obtaining  the  king's  sanction  for  any  thing  that 
bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an  English  transla- 
tion began  to  find  favor.    The  bishops  even  b^an 


to  think  of  the  thing  as  possible.  Cromwell,  it  is 
probable,  thought  it  better  to  lose  no  further  time, 
and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  A  divine 
whom  he  had  patronized,  though  not,  like  Tyndal 
feeling  himself  called  to  that  special  work,  was  will- 
ing  to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  in- 
trusted. 2.  The  work  thus  executed  was  done,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from 
Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made  this  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it,"  but  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One  prepared 
himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labor  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to  make  a  trans- 
lation at  second  hand  "out  of  the  Douche  (Luther's 
German  Version)  and  the  Latine."  He  used  Tyn- 
dal's version  and  five  others.  3.  In  Coverdale's  ver- 
sion the  proper  names  of  the  0.  T.  appear  for  the 
most  part  in  their  Latin  form,  Elias,  Eliseus,  Ocho- 
zias ;  sometimes,  as  in  Esay  and  Jeremy,  in  that 
which  was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  "  Cush," 
which  in  Wycliffe,  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  uni- 
formly rendered  "  Ethiopia,"  is  in  Coverdale  "  Mo- 
rians'  land  "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31  ;  Acts  viii.  27,  &c.),  after 
Luther,  and  appears  in  this  form  accordingly  in  the 
Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  proper 
name  Rabshakeh  passes,  as  in  Luther,  into  the 
"chief  butler"  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxvi.  11). 
"  Shiloh,"  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  becomes  "  the  worthy," 
after  Luther.  The  singular  word  "  Lamia  "  is  taken 
from  the  Vulgate  (A.  V.  "  wild  beast")  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
14.  But  we  have  "  Congregation,"  throughout  the 
N.  T.,  for  Gr.  ekklesia  ("Church,"  A.  V.);  and 
"  love  "  instead  of  "  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  Baruch 
is  placed  after  Lamentations.  4.  What  has  been 
stated  practically  disposes  of  the  claim  sometin  es 
set  up  for  this  version  of  Coverdale's,  as  though 
made  from  the  original  text.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his 
knowledge.  He,  at  any  rate,  continued  his  work  as 
a  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible 
were  published,  keeping  their  ground  in  spite  of 
rivals,  in  1537,  1539,  1550,  1553.  He  was  called 
in  at  a  still  later  period  to  assist  in  the  Geneva 
version. — V.  MatUiew.  1.  In  1537,  a  large  folio 
Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the 
king,  by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religious  history 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  name  was  adopted  to  conceal  the  real  trans- 
lator. The  tradition  which  connects  this  Matthew 
with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Marian 
persecution,  is  all  but  undisputed.  Matthew's  Bible 
reproduces  Tyndal's  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in 
the  0.  T.  as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  taken  with 
occasional  modifications  from  Coverdale.  2.  The 
printing  of  the  book  was  begun  apparently  abroad, 
and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah.  At 
that  point  a  new  pagination  begins,  and  the  names 
of  the  London  printers,  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 
appear.  A  copy  was  ordered,  by  royal  proclama- 
tion, to  be  set  up  in  every  church,  the  cost  being 
divided  between  the  clergy  and  the  parishioners. 
This  was,  therefore,  the  first  Authorized  Version. 
3.  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal's  Version  applies, 
of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  All  the 
technical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms,  Negi- 
noth,  Shiggaion,  Sheminith,  &c.,  are  elaborately  ex- 
plained. Ps.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  prefixed  to  the  verses  of 
Lamentations.     Reference  is  made  to  the  Chaldee 
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Paraphross  (Jobvi.),  to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  six.), 
to  Kimchi  (Ps.-iii.).  A  like  range  of  knowledge  is 
shown  in  the  N.  T.  Strabo  is  quoted  to  show  that 
the  Magi  were  not  kings,  Macrobius  as  testifying  to 
Herod's  ferocity  (Mat.  ii.),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on 
Mat.  xiii.,  xv.  The  popular  identification  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene with  "the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is  dis- 
cussed and  rejected  (Lk.  x.).  More  noticeable  even 
than  in  Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  fulness  of  the 
exegetical  notes  scattered  throughout  the  book. 
Strong  and  earnest  in  asserting  what  he  looked  on 
as  the  central  truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  in 
Rogers  a  Luthei^like  freedom  in  other  things  which 
has  not  appeared  again  in  any  authorized  transla- 
tion or  popular  commentary.  The  Preface  to  the 
Apocrypha  explains  the  name,  and  distinctly  asserts 
the  inferiority  of  the  books.  (4.)  In  the  order  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  follows  Tyndal, 
agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  Philemon.  This 
is  followed  by  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  then  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  then  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
and  St.  Jude.  Woodcuts,  not  freely  introduced  else- 
where, are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  Revela- 
tion.— VI.  Taverner  (1539).  1.  The  boldness  of 
the  pseudo-Matthew  had  frightened  the  ecclesiastical 
world  from  its  propriety.  Coverdale's  Version  was, 
however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its  ground.  It  wa.s 
necessary  to  find  another  editor,  and  the  printers 
applied  to  Richard  Taverner.  The  fact  that,  though 
a  layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  indicates  a 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  character  of  his  translation.  2.  In  most  re- 
spects this  is  an  expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's. 
The  notes  are  briefer,  less  polemical,  some  entirely 
omitted ;  the  Epistles  follow  the  same  order. — VII. 
Cranmer.  1.  In  the  same  year  as  Tavemer's,  and 
coming  from  the  same  press,  appeared  an  English 
Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio,  printed  with  a  more 
costly  type,  bearing  a  higher  name  than  any  pre- 
vious edition.  The  title-page  is  an  elaborate  en- 
graving. It  declares  the  book  to  be  "  truly  trans- 
lated after  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts  "  by  "  divers  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in 
the  foresaid  tongues."  A  preface,  in  April,  1540, 
with  the  initials  T.  C.  (i.  e.  Thomas  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  implies  the  archbishop's  sanc- 
tion. In  a  later  edition  (November,  1540)  his  name 
appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the  names  of  his 
coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal),  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Nicolas  (Heath),  bishop  of  Rochester ; 
but  others  may  have  been  employed  for  the  first 
edition.  2.  The  prologue  gives  a  more  complete 
ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be  than  we  have 
as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the  original  are  to  be 
printed  in  a  different  type.  The  sign  *  indicates  di- 
versity in  the  Cha'.dee  and  Hebrew.  The  frequent 
hands  (J^")  in  the  margin  show  an  intention  to  give 
notes  at  the  end  ;  but  Matthew's  Bible  had  made  men 
cautious,  and  they  were  omitted,  and  no  help  was 
given  to  the  reader  beyond  the  marginal  references. 
There  is  a  greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any 
previous  edition.  But  in  the  edition  of  1539  the 
editors  adopted  the  Preface  to  the  Apocrypha  from 
Matthew's  Bible,  but  (substituting  Hagwgrapha  for 
Apocrypha)  said  that  "  the  books  were  called  Ha- 
giographa  "  because  "  they  were  read  in  secret  and 
apart  (!)."  3.  A  later  edition  in  1541  appears  as 
"authorized"  to  be  "used  and  frequented"  in 
every  church  in  the  kingdom.  The  introduction, 
with  its  elaborate  promise  of  a  future  perfection, 
disappears,  and,  in  its  place,  is  a  long  preface  of  a 


neutral  character  by  Cranmer.  It  was  reprinted 
again  and  again,  and  was  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  English  Church  till  1568— the  interval  of 
Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it,  accordingly,  were 
taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of  Scripture  in 
the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and  1652.  The  Psalms 
in  the  Prayer-book,  the  quotations  from  Scripture 
in  the  Homilies,  the  Sentences  in  the  Communion 
Services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere,  still  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  it. — VIII.  Oeneiia.  1.  The  ex- 
perimental translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
by  Sir  John  Cheke  into  a  purer  English  than  before 
had  little  influence  on  the  versions  that  followed. 
The  reaction  under  Mary  gave  a  check  to  the  whole 
work,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned ;  but  the 
exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva — among  them  Whitting- 
ham,  Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampson,  and  Coverdale 
himself — labored  "  for  two  years  or  more,  day  and 
night"  Their  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was  "  dili- 
gently revised  by  the  most  approved  Greek  ex- 
amples." The  N.  T.,  translated  by  Whittingham, 
was  printed  by  Conrad  Badius  in  1557,  the- whole 
Bible  in  1560.  2.  The  Geneva  Bible  was  for  sixty 
years  the  most  popular  of  all  versions.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  tha  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  A.V.,  and  gave  way, 
as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  The  volume 
was  cheaper  and  more  portable  than  Cranmer's.  It 
was  the  first  Bible  which  appeared  in  Roman  type, 
and  the  first  which,  following  the  Hebrew  example, 
recognized  the  division  into  verses.  It  was  accom- 
panied, in  most  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dic- 
tionary of  considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  often 
really  helpful,  and  were  looked  upon  as  spiritual 
and  evangelical.  It  was  the  version  specially 
adopted  by  the  Puritan  party  through  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  far  into  that  of  James.  It  was  based 
on  Tyndal's  Version.  3.  Some  peculiarities  are — 
(a.)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the  "true  wri- 
ting "  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we  meet  accord- 
ingly with  "  Izhak  "  (Isaac),  "  Jaacob,"  &c.  (6.)  It 
omits  the  name  of  St.  Paul  from  the  title  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and,  in  a  short  Preface, 
leaves  the  authorship  an  open  question.  («•.)  It 
avows  the  principle  of  putting  all  words  not  in  tlie 
original  in  Italics,  (d.)  Its  Calendar,  prefixed  to 
the  Bible,  commemorated  Scripture  facts,  and  the 
deaths  of  the  great  Reformers,  but  ignored  saints' 
days  altogether,  (e.)  It  was  the  first  English  Bible 
which  entirely  omitted  the  Apocrypha.  (/.)  The 
notes  were  characteristically  Swis.^,  not  only  in  their 
theology,  but  in  their  politics.  They  made  allegiance 
to  kings  dependent  on  the  soundness  of  their  faith. 
—IX.  The  Bifhops'  Bible.  1.  The  facts  just  stated 
will  account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop  Parker,  to 
bring  out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Sufiragans  shows  little  agreement  as  to  the  true 
theory  of  a  translation.  2.  The  bishops  thus  con- 
sulted, eight  in  number,  together  with  some  deans 
and  professors,  brought  out  the  fruit  of  their  labors 
in  a  magnificent  folio  (1568  and  1572).  Every  thing 
had  been  done  to  make  it  attractive.  It  had  a  long 
erudite  preface,  many  wood  engravings,  three  cop- 
perplate portraits  (of  the  Queen,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Lord  Burleigh),  a  map  of  Palestine  (in  the  edi- 
tion of  1572),  and  an  elaborate  series  of  genealogical 
tables.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  Cranmer's  trans- 
lation. Cranmer's  Prologue  was  reprinted.  The 
Geneva  division  into  verses  was  adopted  throughout. 
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S.  Some  peculiarities  were — (a.)  The  Books  of  the 
Bible  were  classified  as  legal,  historical,  sapiential, 
and  prophetic.  (6.)  Many  passages  were  marked  to 
be  omitted  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  (c.) 
One  edition  contained  the  version  of  the  Psalms 
from  Matthew's  Bible,  in  parallel  columns  with  that 
now  issued.  (</.)  The  initials  of  the  translators  were 
attached  to  the  books,  which  they  had  severally 
undertaken,  (e.)  Here,  as  in  the  (Jeneva,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Hebrew  names  more  accurately, 
e.  g.  "  Heva,"  "  Izahac,"  "  Uziahu,"  &c.  4.  Of  all 
the  English  versions,  the  Bishops'  Bible  had  prob- 
ably the  least  success.  It  did  not  command  the 
respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and  cost  were  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  had,  how- 
ever, some  good  Hebrew  scholars  among  the  trans- 
lators ;  and,  together  with  the  A.  V.,  received  from 
Selden  the  praise  of  being  "  the  best  translation  in 
the  world." — X.  Rheiims  and  Douay.  The  succes- 
sive changes  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Script- 
ures were,  as  might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph 
to  Roman  Catholic  controversialists.  Some  saw  in 
it  an  argument  against  any  translation  of  Scripture 
into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people.  Others 
pointed  derisively  to  the  want  of  unity  which  these 
changes  displayed.  Some,  however,  like  Sir  T. 
More  and  Gardiner,  under  Henry  VIII.,  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  principle  of  an  English  translation,  but 
charged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made  with  being 
false,  corrupt,  heretical.  To  this  there  was  the 
ready  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing ;  that  their 
bishops  in  the  reign  of  Henry  had  promised,  but  had 
not  performed.  It  was  felt  that  they  must  take 
some  steps  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  reproach,  and 
the  English  refugees  who  were  settled  at  Rheims — 
Gregory  Martin  (a  graduate  of  Cambridge),  Allen 
(afterward  cardinal),  and  Bristow — undertook  the 
work.  After  some  years  the  N.  T.  was  published 
at  Rheims,  in  1582.  Though  Martin  was  competent 
to  translate  from  the  Greek,  it  professed  to  be  based 
on  "  the  authentic  text  of  the  Vulgate."  Notes 
were  added  as  strongly  dogmatic  as  those  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly  controversial.  The 
work  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  0.  T. 
atDouay,  in  1609.' — XI.  Aulfiorized  Version  or  Com- 
vion  Englhh  Version.  1.  The  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  relation  to  the  versions  in  use  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  hardly 
satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanctioned 
by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the  strongest 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Scholars, 
Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found  grave  fault 
with  both.  Among  the  dcniands  of  the  Puritan 
representatives  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
in  1604  (Dr.  John  Rainolds  [or  Reynolds],  President 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  being  the  spokes- 
roan),  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at  least,  a  revised  trans- 
lation. The  bishops  treated  the  difficulties  which 
they  raised  with  supercilious  scorn.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  bisliop.i,  we  might  have  waited  for  the 
A.  V.  "  till  the  day  after  doomsday."  But  the  king 
declared  that  there  was  as  yet  no  good  translation. 
Nothing,  however,  was  settled  at  the  Conference  be- 


■  This  U  now  the  standard  English  Vt  rBion  of  the  Bo- 
man  CatholtcM :  bat  the  prcf^nt  officially  approvod  editions 
Of  if  (flftcr  Rev.  Dr.  ChalloDer)  often  adopt  the  laii<;iiage 
of  the  \.  V.  rather  than  that  of  the  Klieims  and  Douay  i 
translations,  retaining,  however,  "  pa»cli  "  and  "  flzyms  " 
in  Mlc.  xiv.  1,  Ac.  (A7  V.  "  paccover "'   and  *' unleaveDed  I 
bread"),  "do  penance"  in  Mat.  Hi.  2.  iv.  17,  Ac.  (.\.  V.  I 
'repent"),  "jnetice"  in  Mat.  t.  6,  10,  31).  &c.  (A.  V.  i 
"  riL'hteoafDeiiti"),  und  other  terms  in  imitation  of  the 
Latin  from  which  the  version  was  made.  I 


yond  the  hope  thus  held  out.  2.  But  tl:c  king  wa.« 
not  forgetful  of  what  he  thought  liktly  to  Le  the 
glory  of  his  reign.  The  work  of  organizing  and 
superintending  the  arrangements  for  a  new  transla- 
tion was  one  specially  congenial  to  him,  and  in  1606 
the  task  was  accordingly  commenced.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  fifty-four  scholars  to  whom  it  was  in- 
trusted, seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  wise 
and  fair  one.  Andrews,  Saravia,  Overal,  Montajpie, 
and  Barlow,  represented  the  "  higher  "  party  in  the 
Church ;  Rainolds,  Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of 
the  Puritans.'  Scholarship,  unconnected  w^ith  party, 
was  represented  by  Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys. 
3.  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  tlic 
men  thus  chosen  to  e.xpect  for  their  long  and  laboii- 
ous  task  ?  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay  tliein 
out  of  his  state  revenue.  A  king's  letter,  however, 
was  sent  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  be 
transmitted  by  them  to  their  chapters,  commending 
all  the  translators  to  their  favorable  notice.  They 
were  exhorted  to  contribute  in  all  1,000  marks,  and 
the  king  was  to  be  informed  of  each  man's  liberal- 
ity. If  any  livings  in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of 
private  persons,  became  vacant,  the  king  was  to  be 
informed  of  it,  that  he  might  nominate  some  of  the 
translators  to  the  vacant  preferment.  Heads  of 
colleges,  in  like  manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free 
board  and  lodging  to  such  divuies  as  were  sum- 
moned from  the  country  to  labor  in  the  great  work. 
That  the  king  might  take  his  place  as  the  director 
of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  fifteen  instructions  was 
sent  to  each  translator,  and  apparently  circulated 
freely  into  both  Universities.  4.  These  fifteen  in- 
structions bore  thus  on  the  work  in  hand,  and  its 
relation  to  previous  versicms:  [1.]  The  Bishops' 
Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as 
the  original  will  permit.  [2.]  The  names  of  proph- 
ets and  others  were  to  be  retained,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  [3.]  The  old 
ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  e.  g.  "  church  "  no* 
to  be  translated  "  congregation."  [4.]  When  any 
word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most 
eminent  Fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety 
of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  [5.]  The 
division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at 
all,  or  as  little  as  possible.  [6.]  No  marginal  notes 
to  be  affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.  [7.]  Such  quotations  of  places 
to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  fit  ref- 
erence of  one  Scripture  to  another.  The  marginal 
references  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611  were  somewhat 
scanty,  most  of  those  now  printed  having  been 
added  in  later  editions.  [8.  and  9.]  State  plan  of 
translation.  Each  company  of  translators  is  lo 
take  its  own  books ;  each  p ei-son  to  bring  his  own 
corrections.  The  company  to  discuss  them,  and 
having  finished  their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another 
company,  and  so  on.  [10.]  Differences  of  opinion 
between  two  companies  to  be  referred  to  a  general 
meeting.  [11.]  Gives  power,  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
to  consult  any  scholars.  [12.]  Invites  suggestions 
from  any  quarter.  [13.]  Names  the  directors  of 
the  work :  Andrews,  dean  of  Westminster ;  Barlow, 
dean  of  Cheater;   and  the   Regius  Professors  of 


'  Only  fortv-pcvcn  names  appear  in  the  king's  list. 
Seven  may  liave  died,  or  decliiiea  to  act ;  or  it  may  have 
been  intended  that  there  tihould  be  a  final  committee  of  re- 
vision. Rainolds  and  Lively  (Hebrew  Profesi^r  at  Cain- 
bridgc  for  thirty  years)  died  daring  the  progress  of  tb* 
work. 
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Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Universities.  [14.] 
Names  translations  to  be  followed  when  they  agree 
more  with  the  original  than  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
sc.  Tyndal's,  Coverdule's,  Matthew's?,  Wiiitchurch's 
(Cranraer's),  and  Geneva.  [15.]  Authorizes  Uni- 
versities to  appoint  three  or  four  overseers  of  the 
work.  5.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  corre- 
spondence connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute 
of  the  meetings  for  conference,  is  still  extant. 
6.  P'or  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  sepa- 
rate companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When 
the  work  drew  toward  its  completion,  two  from  each 
of  the  three  groups "  were  accordingly  selected,  and 
the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend  the  publica- 
tion. Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  some  more 
definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy  promise 
held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in  the  1,000 
marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would  not  contrib- 
ute. The  Company  of  Stationers  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  give  the  six  editors  thirty  pounds  each,  in 
weekly  payments,  for  their  nine  months'  labor.  The 
final  correction,  and  writing  the  arguments  of  tlie 
several  books,  was  given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also 
wrote  the  dedication  and  preface.  7.  This  version 
did  not  all  at  once  supersede  those  already  in  pos- 
session, though  five  editions  of  it  were  published  in 
three  years.  But  the  Bishops'  Bible  probably  re- 
mained in  many  Churches,  and  of  the  Geneva  Ver- 
sion there  were  not  less  than  thirteen  reprints,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  between  161 1  and  1617.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  impression  which  the  A.  V. 
made  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  Selden,  a  few 
years  later,  says  it  is  "  the  best  of  all  translations  as 
giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original,"  yet  adds  that 
"  no  book  in  the  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  is, 
word  for  word,  with  no  regard  to  the  difference  of 
idioms."  Proposals  for  another  revision,  brought 
forward  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Religion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  January,  1656,  were  referred 
to  a  sub-committee  acting  under  Whitelock,  with 
power  to  consult  divines  and  report;  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  this.  8.  The  highest  testimony  of  this 
period  is  that  of  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott, 
who  characterized  this  version  as  "eminent  among 
all."  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of  glowing 
panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put  together 
a  long  string  of  praises  strttching  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  The  language  of  the  A.  V.  has  inter- 
twined itself  with  the  controversies,  the  devotion, 
the  literature  of  all  who  speak  the  English  language. 
The  most  solemn  and  tender  of  individual  memories 
are,  for  the  most  part,  associated  with  it.  While 
from  time  to  time  scholars  and  divines  have  admitted 
the  necessity  of  a  revision,  those  who  have  attacked 
the  present  version  and  produced  new  ones  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  narrow  knowledge 
and  defective  taste. — XII.  Schemes  for  a  revision. 
1.  The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not 
favorable  for  such  a  work.  An  almost  solitary 
Misayfor  a  new  Translation  by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1*702, 
attracted  little  or  no  notice.  A  Greek  Testament 
with  an  English  translation,  singularly  vulgar  and 
offensive,  was  published  in  1*729.  A  folio  A^ew  and  \ 
literal  tramtlation  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony 
Purver,  a  Quaker  (1Y64),  in  spite  of  its  defective 
taste,  may  be  contrasted  favorably  with  most  of  the 

'  Those  appointed  by  the  king  met  at  Westminster ; 
tho?e  appointed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge met  within  their  respective  precincts.  Each  of 
these  three  sfroups  had  been  subdivided,  and  thus  there 
were  six  sections  in  all. 


single-handed  translations  which  have  followed.  It 
was  far  above  the  depth  of  degradation  and  folly 
reached  in  Harwood's  Literal  Tratmlation  of  the  N. 
T.  "with  freedom,  spirit,  and  elegance  "  (1768).  2. 
Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  left  entirely  in  such 
hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Worslcy  "  accord- 
ing to  the  present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue " 
(1770)  was,  at  least,  less  offensive.  Durell  (Prtface 
to  Job),  Lowth  (Preface  to  Isaiah),  Blayney  (JWface 
to  Jeremiah,  1784),  were  all  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
new,  or  revised  translation.  Each  contributed,  in 
the  best  way,  to  the  work  by  laboring  steadily  at  a 
single  book.  Kennicott's  labors  in  collecting  MSS. 
of  the  0.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  t/ie  present  Hebrew 
Text  (1753,  '59),  and  excited  expectations  that  there 
might  before  long  be  something  like  a  basis  for  a 
new  version  in  a  restored  original.  A  more  am- 
bitious scheme  was  started  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectits  for  a  New  Translation 
(1786).  He,  too,  like  Lowth,  finds  fault  with  the 
superstitious  adherence  to  the  Masoretic  text,  with 
the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and  disregard  of 
versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The  work  was 
issued  in  parts,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Pros- 
pectus, but  did  not  get  further  than  2  Chr.,  in  1792, 
when  the  death  of  the  translator  put  a  stop  to  it. 
This  translation  fell  rapidly  into  disfavor.  3.  The 
revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other  salutary  re- 
forms, was  hindered  by  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1792,  Archbishop  Newcome  had  published  an  elab- 
orate defence  of  such  a  scheme,  taking  the  same  line 
as  Lowth.  Revised  translations  of  the  N.  T.  were 
published  by  Wakefield  in  1795,  by  Newcome  him- 
self in  1796,  by  Scarlett  in  1798.  Campbell's  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospels  appeared  in  1788,  Macknight's 
of  the  Epistles  in  1795.  But  in  1796  the  note  of 
alarm  was  sounded.  There  is  a  long  interval  before 
the  question  again  comes  into  any  thing  like  promi- . 
nence.  Dr.  John  Bellamy  published  a  new  transla- 
tion under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Regent  (1818). 
The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory,  and  tremen- 
dous batteries  were  opened  upon  it  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  and  elsewhere.  The  most  masterly  of  the 
manifestoes  against  all  change,  was  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  (Remarks  on  the  Critical  Principlex,  &c., 
Oxford,  1820),  written  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  4. 
A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Marsh,  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in  1828, 
is  the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had  spoken 
(Lectures  on  Bihliral  Criticism)  with  some  contempt 
of  the  A.  V.  as  based  on  Tyndal's,  Tyndal's  on  Lu- 
ther's, and  Luther's  on  Munster'.s  Lexicon,  which 
was  itself  based  on  the  Vulgate.  Walter,  in  his  an- 
swer, proves  what  is  plain  enough,  that  Tyndal  knew 
some  Hebrew,  and  that  Luther,  in  some  instances, 
followed  Rabbinical  authority  and  not  the  Vulgate ; 
but  the  evidence  hardly  shows  that  Tyndal's  version 
of  the  0.  T.  was  entirely  independent  of  Luther's, 
or  Luther's  of  the  Latin.  6.  The  last  five-and- 
twenty  years  have  seen  the  question  of  a  revision 
from  time  to  time  gaining  fresh  prominence  in  Great 
Britain.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with  "  20,000  emen- 
dations," has  not  commanded  the  respect  of  critics. 
Dr.  Beard's  A  Revised  English  Bible  the  Want  of  the 
Church  (1857),  though  tending  to  overstate  the  de- 
fects of  the  A.  v.,  is  yet  valuable  as  containing  much 
information,  and  representing  the  opinions  of  the 
more  learned  Nonconformists.  Far  more  important, 
every  way,  both  as  virtually  an  authority  in  favor 
of  revision,  and  as  contributing  largely  to  it,  are 
Professor  Scholefield's  Hint*  for  an  Improved  Trant- 
lotion  of  the  N.  T.  (1832).    To  Bishop  Ellicott  also 
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belongs  the  credit  of  having  spoken  at  once  boldly 
and  wisely  on  this  matter  ( Preface  to  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles). The  translations  appended  by  Ellicott  to 
his  editions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  proceed  on  the 
true  principle  of  altering  the  A.  V.  "  only  where  it 
appears  to  be  incorrect,  inexact,  insuflBcient,  or  ob- 
scure." Dr.  Trench  {OntheA.  V.ofthe  N.  T.,  1858), 
in  like  manner,  states  his  conviction  that "  a  revision 
ought  to  come,"  though  as  yet,  he  thinks,  "  the 
Greek  and  the  English  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  issue  are  alike  wanting.^'  The  R.  vision 
of  the  A.  V.  by  Five  Chrgipnen  (Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. 
Moberly,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry,  and  Dr.  Elli- 
cott) represents  the  same  school  of  conservative 
progress.  As  yet,  this  series  includes  only  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Corinthians.  The  publications  of  the  American 
Bible  Union  are  signs  that  the  same  want  has  been 
felt  in  America.*  The  translations  given  by  Alford, 
Stanley,  Jowett,  and  Conybeare  &  Howson,  in  their 
respective  commentaries,  are,  in  like  manner,  admis- 
sions of  the  necessity  of  the  work  and  contributions 
toward  it.  Others,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840),  Mr.  High- 
ton  (1862),  Mr.  Cookeslej',  &c.,  have  undertaken  to 
translate  the  entire  N.  T.  Yet  the  opponents  of  a 
revision  have  probably  the  majority,  and  Mr.  Scriv- 
ener, Dr.  McCaul,  Mr.  C.  S.  Malone,  and  Dr.  Gumming 
have  given  utterance  to  the  feeling  on  this  side. — 
XIII.  Present  State  of  the  Question. — 1.  To  take  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  A.  V. 
requires  revision  would  require  an  examination  of 
each  single  book,  and  involve  an  amount  of  detail 
beyond  our  limits.  2.  The  translation  of  the  N.  T. 
is  from  a  Greek  text(Beza's  ?)  confessedly  imperfect. 
No  revision  ought  to  ignore  the  results  of  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  last  hundred  years.  (New  Testa- 
ment, II.,  III.)  3.  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  text 
of  the  0.  T.  The  materials  for  a  revised  text  are, 
of  course,  scantier  than  with  the  N.  T.  (Old  Testa- 
ment, A.)  4.  All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are 
now  agreed  that  as  little  change  as  possible  should 
be  made  in  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  Some  words, 
however,  are  altogether  obsolete ;  others  have  been 
slowly  passing  into  a  different  meaning.  5.  The 
self-imposed  law  of  fairness  which  led  the  A.  V. 
translators  to  admit  as  many  English  words  as  pos- 
sible to  the  honor  of  representing  one  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek  text  has,  as  might  be  expected;  marred  the 
perfection  of  their  work.  Side  by  side  with  this 
fault,  there  is  another  just  the  opposite  to  it.  One 
English  word  appears  for  several  Greek  or  Hebrew 
words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  of  impor- 
tance to  the  right  understanding  of  a  passage,  are 
lost  sight  of.'  6.  Grammatical  inaccuracy  must  be 
noted  as  a  defect  pervading,  more  or  less,  the  pres- 


*  The  commentaries  of  American  Biblicjil  students  often 
contain  or  involve  new  trao^latioiis  of  particular  portions 
of  Scripture,  e.  c.  Prof.  Stuart  (on  Rotnanf.  Hebrew",  Apoc- 
alypse, Daniel.  Proverb!',  Ecclesiastes),  Prof.  .T.  A.  Alex- 
aiicler  (on  Psaims.  Isaiah.  MarkV  Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett  (on 
Acts,  &c.).  Rev.  A.  Barnes  (on  N.  T.,  Isaiah.  Job,  Daniel), 
Prof.  C.  Hodge  (on  Homans.  1  Cor..  Ephesians),  Prof.  Q. 
Bnsli  (on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Loviiicus.  Numbers,  Joshua, 
Judces).  J.  J.  Owen  (on  Oospels).  Jacobus,  Conant.  Ripley, 
Wbedon,  Nast,  &c.  The  English  trant>lation  of  Lance's 
Commentary,  edited  by  Dr.  SchafT  and  other  American 
scholars,  cnnlnins  numerous  emendations  of  the  A.  V. 

*  The  present  work  fumishcs  help  for  ovcrromlng  this 
difficulty,  not  only  by  sy sternal  ically  iiivins;  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  eauivalents  of  important  terms  in  the  A.  V.. 
but  also  by  illustrating  the  various  English  renderings  of 
each  of  these  original  words  in  its  turn.  See  Assembly  ; 
Atosement  :  Eternal  ;  God  ;  Loiio ;  Oboain  ;  Preach  ; 
Sin  ;  Soul  ;  Spirit,  Ac,  &.c. 


ent  version.  Both  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  learned 
by  the  translators  through  the  medium  of  Latin, 
which  failed  utterly  to  represent,  e.  g.,  the  force  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  article,  the  diflerence  of  the 
Greek  aorist  and  perfect  tenses,  &c.  7.  The  division 
into  chapters  and  verses  is  a  matter  that  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  any  future  revision.  (Bible 
IV.)  8.  Other  points  of  detail  may  be  noticed:  (a.) 
The  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  V.  often  go  beyond 
their  proper  province.  What  should  be  a  mere 
table  of  contents  becomes  a  gloss  upon  the  text 
(6.)  The  use  of  italics  in  printing  the  A.  V.  is  at 
least  open  to  some  risks.  At  first  they  seem  an 
honest  confession  on  the  pait  of  the  translators  of 
what  is  or  is  not  in  the  original.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tempt  to  a  loose  translation,  (e.)  Tlie  marginal 
references,  as  now  printed,  are  over-abundant,  often 
only  verbal,  and  need  a  careful  sifting,  (rf.)  Marginal 
readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicating  variations  in 
the  text,  or  differences  in  the  judgment  of  trans- 
lators, might  be  profitably  increased  in  number,  and 
thus  many  difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  might 
be  removed.  9.  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to 
show  at  once  to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  re- 
quired, and  what  arc  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered.' 

*  Ves'scl.  Bag  ;  Barrel  ;  Basis  ;  Bottle  ;  Cal- 
dron; Fcrnitlre;  Handicraft;  Kettle;  Pitcher; 
Pot  ;  Potsherd  ;  Siiir,  kc. 

*  Vi'al,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  Hcb.  pach  = 
a  fask,  BOTTLE,  Ges.  (1  Sam.  x.  1);  less  correctly 
translated  "box"  (2  K.  ix.  I,  3).— 2.  Gr.  phiale  = 
a  lowl,  goblet,  broad  and  shallow,  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex. 
(Rev.  V.  8,  XV.  7,  xvi.  1  ff.,  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9);  in  LXX. 
=  Heb.  mizrdk,  translated  "  basin  "  and  "  bowl." 

*  Yict'iuls  [vit'lz].     Food. 

VU'Iage.     It  is  evident  that  the  Heb.  hdtsSr  or 


•  The  views  of  Prof.  Plumptre  given  in  the  text  of  this 
article  agree  with  tliose  of  many  eminent  Biblical  scholars, 
and  contain  much  truth  well  presented.  That  the  A.  V. 
has  many  infelicitous,  inexact,  inconsistent,  and  even 
palpably  erroneous  renderings  is  freely  admitted ;  these 
renderings  are  noticed  and  corrected  in  this  Dictionary  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  whenever  it  seemed  re- 
quisite and  practicable  so  to  do ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  A. 
v.  in  its  general  faithfulness  to  the  original  Scriptures,  its 
pure  and  forcible  English,  its  familiar  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  dignified  furms  of  expression,  and  its  common  ac- 
ceptance by  men  of  all  denominations  and  of  all  shades  of 
refioious  belief,  presents  a  combination  of  advantages 
which  no  other  English  translation  yet  made  can  claim  or 
counterbalance.  Certainly  no  denominational  versions, 
like  those  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  and  none  made 
simply  by  and  for  scholars,  like  many  of  those  mentioned 
under  XII.  and  note  4  above,  and  indeed  none  made  by 
Britons  alone,  or  by  Americans  alone,  can  n-asoiiahly  ex- 
pect to  take  the  place  of  the  A.  V.,  except  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent and  for  particular  purposes.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  translation  made  by  men  is  itself  inspired, 
and  hence  none  either  is  or  can  be  infallible  or  absolutely 
perfect ;  yet  one  that  is  confessedly  imperfect  or  faulty  in 
some  respects  may  not  only  be  lar  better  than  none,  nut, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  essentially  misleatl  or  prevent  the 
use  of  other  lielps  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  of  God,  it 
may  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  fill  the  place  which  it  is 
properly  desiinied'to  occupy.  *'  Our  incomparable  English 
Bible  stands  in  no  need  </ a  radical  revision:  its  idiom, 
beauty,  and  vigor  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  nogood 
scholar  will  deny  that  it  miL'ht  be  greatly  improved  as  to 
cleariiCBs  and  accuracy;  while  many  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  done  without  jjroducing  greater  division  and  ain- 
fusion,  and  thus  doing  more  harm  than  good.  A  final  re- 
vision for  popular  use  should  prcK-eed  from  a  body  of 
scholars  representing  the  British  and  Americjin  Bible  So- 
cieties, and  all  the  Pr«)testant  churches  which  worship 
God  in  the  English  language,  and  have  an  equal  claim  to 
this  inestimable  inheritance  of  the  sixieenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  In  the  mean  time,  no  one  can  object  to 
new  translations  and  revisions  for  excgetical  and  critical 
use"  (Rev.  Philip  SchafT.  D.  D..  Pre/ace  to  the  American 
Edition  of  Lange's  CoiMnin:ary). 
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chilser,  "a  village,"  literally  an  enclosure  (Court; 
Uazer),  a  collection  of  hutx,  is  often  used,  especially 
in  the  enumeration  of  towns  in  Josii.  xiii.,  xv.,  xix., 
to  imply  unwalled  suburbs  outside  the  walled  towns 
(conip.  Lev.  xxv.  31  with  34;  "suburbs").  Arab 
villages,  as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collec- 
tions of  stone  huts,  "  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed 
only  with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for 
a  time  with  tent-cloths,  which  are  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  solidly 
built,  as  are  most  of  the  modern  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  mere  mud- 
huts.  There  is  little  in  the  0  T.  to  enable  us  more 
precisely  to  define  a  village  of  Palestine,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls  or  external  de- 
fences. Persian  villages  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  (Ez.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Esth.  ix.  19).  By  the  Tal- 
mudiots  a  village  was  defined  as  a  place  destitute  of 
a  synagogue.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  "  village  "  (Gr. 
kome  ;  Town  7)  is  applied  to  Bephphage  (Mat.  xxi. 
2),  Bethany  (Lk.  x.  38),  Emmaus  (xxiv.  13,  28), 
Bethlehem  (Jn.  vii.  42,  A.  V.  ''town").  Depend- 
ence on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  appears  to  be  de- 
noted by  the  phrase  "villages  of  Cesarea  Philippi" 
(Mk.  viii.  27).  Capernaum;  Caphar;  City;  Havoth- 
jair;  Town. 

Vine  (Heb.  gephm  ;  adrek  =  "  the  choicest  vine  " 
[Is.  V.  2],  "a  noble  vine"  [Jer.  ii.  21];  sorekAh  = 
"choice  vine"  [Gen.  xlix.  11];  ndzir  =  "vine  un- 
dressed," i.  e.  not  pruned  [Lev.  xxv.  5,  11 ;  Xaza- 
rite)  ;  Gr.  ampelos),  the  well-known  valuable  plant 
(  Vitis  vinifera),  very  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  plant  oc- 
curs in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21.  (Noah.)  The  Egyptians 
say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use  of  the  vine. 
That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated  in  Egypt  is  evi- 
dent from  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
Scriptural  allusions  (Gen.  xl.  9-11 ;  Num.  xx.  5  ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  47).  The  vines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated 
both  for  luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense 
clusters  of  grapes  which  they  produced.  The  spies, 
on  their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  cut  down  a 
branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  be- 
tween two  on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Travellers 
have  frequently  testified  to  the  large  size  of  the 
grape-clusters  of  Palestine.  Schulz  speaks  of  sup- 
ping at  Beiishhi,  a  village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a 
vine  about  thirty  feet  high  with  a  stem  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  forming  by  its  branches  a 
hut  upward  of  thirty  feet  broad  and  long.  "  The 
clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines,"  he  adds, "  are 
80  large  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and 
the  berries  may  be  compared  with  our  small  plums." 
Especial  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  vines 
of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah,  Hesh- 
bon,  and  Elealeh  (Is.  xvi.  8-10;  Jer.  xlviii.  32), 
and  En-gedi  (Cant.  i.  14). — The  vine  is  frequently 
the  subject  of  metaphor  i)i  the  Scriptures.  To  dwell 
under  the  vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestic 
happiness  and  peace  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Ps. 
cxxviii.  3) ;  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel  are  com- 
pared to  "  wild  grapes,"  "  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine,"  &c.  (Is.  v.  2,  4 ; 
Hos.  X.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  21).  It  is  a  vine  which  our  Lord 
selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  between  Himself 
and  His  members  (Jn.  xv.  1-6). — The  ancient  He- 
brews probably  allowed  the  vine  to  grow  trailing  on 
the  ground,  or  upon  supports.  Dr.  Robinson  saw 
them  at  Hebron  planted  singly  in  rows  eight  or  ten 
feet  apart,  the  stock  growing  up  large  to  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  then  fastened  in  a  sloping  position 


to  a  strong  stake,  and  the  shoots  extending  in  festooim 
from  one  plant  to  anotiicr,  but  pruned  away  in 
autumn.  The  vintage  (Heb.  bdtair),  which  formerly 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  commenced  in 
September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the  peo- 
ple live  among  the  vineyards  in  the  lodges  and  tents 
(compare  Judg.  ix.  27;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  Is.  xvi.  10). 
The  grapes  were  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the 
"grape-gatherers"  (Jer.  xxv.  30),  and  put  into 
baskets  (vi.  9).  They  were  then  carried  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the 
"  WINE-PRESS."  Those  intended  for  eating  were  per- 
haps put  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  aa 
was  the  custom  in  Egypt.  (Basket.)  In  Palestine 
at  present  the  finest  grapes,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  are 
dried  as  "raisins"  (Heb.  (simmuk),  and  the  juice  of 
the  remainder,  after  having  been  trodden  and  presse<l, 
"  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup  which,  under  the  name 
of  diba,  is  much  used  by  all  classes,  wherever  vine- 
yards are  found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  food." 
(Drink,  Strong;  Fooi>;  Honey  ;  Wine.)  The  vine- 
yard, which  was  generally  on  a  liill  (Is.  v.  L;  Jer. 
xxxi.  6  ;  Am.  ix.  13),  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  or 
hedge  to  keep  out  the  wild  boars  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13), 
jackals,  and  foxes  (Num.  xxii.  24 ;  Nell.  iv.  8  ;  Cant. 
ii.  15 ;  Ez.  xiii.  4,  5 ;  Mat.  xxi.  33).  Within  the 
vineyard  was  one  or  more  towers  (Tower)  of  stone 
in  which  the  vine-dressers  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2  ;  Mat. 
xxi.  33).  The  wine-press  and  vat  ("  fat  "),  which 
was  dug  (Mat.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of  the  rocky 
soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard  furniture  (Is.  v.  2). 
See  the  three  following  articles ;  also  Aobicultcre  ; 
First-fruits  ;  Gleaning,  &c. 

Vine  (Heb.  gephen)  of  Sod'om  occurs  only  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  32.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  passage 
alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of  Sodom,  of  which 
Josephus  speaks,  "  which  indeed  resemble  edible 
fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being  plucked  by  the  hand, 
are  dissolved  into  smoke  and  ashes."  Some  travel- 
lers, as  Maundrell,  regard  the  whole  story  as  a  fic- 
tion. Pococke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be 
pomegranates.  Hasselquist  seeks  to  identify  them 
with  the  egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  Solanum  Metonge^ta 
(egg-plant)  when  attacked  by  some  insect  (a  species 
of  2'enihredo)  which  converls  the  whole  of  the  in- 
side into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains  entire  and 
keeps  its  color.  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Robinson,  Tristram,  Mr.  Houghton,  Dr.  Hamilton 
(in  Fbn.),  &p.,  identify  the  apples  of  Sodom  with 
the  fruit  of  the  daher  of  the  Arabs,  the  Aschpim 
gigantea  or  CaloiropU  procera,  which  is  a  shrub  or 
tree  abundant  in  Upper  Egypt,  &c.,  but  apparently 
confined  in  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ;  growing  at  ^Ain  Jidy  to  a  height  of  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet,  and  a  diameter  of  six  or  eight  inches ; 
having  a  gi-ayish  cork-like  bark,  and  long  oval 
leaves ;  discharging  copiously  from  its  broken  leaves 
and  flowers  a  milky  fluid ;  and  in  general  appearing 
like  a  gigantic  perennial  species  of  the  milkweed  or 
silkweed  {Aaclepiaa  cornuti  ?)  comvaon  in  the  North- 
ern United  States ;  bearing  fruit  in  clusters  of  three 
or  four,  having  a  slender  pod  in  the  centre,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds,  but 
filled  mostly  with  air,  and  externally  resembling  a 
large,  smooth  apple  or  orange,  yellow  when  ripe, 
and,  on  being  pressed,  ex|)lodiug  like  a  bladder  or 
puff-ball.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  apples  of  Sodom  are  oak-galls,  which  grow 
plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks  ( Quercwt  inftctoria)  in  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker 
identifies  the  Dead  Sea  apple  or  apple  of  Sodom 
with  the  Solanum  Sodomtrum  (Pal>3tisb,  Botany). 
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Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Houghton  regard  the  "  vine  of 
Sodom  "  as  the  colocj  nth  ( Cucumia  Coloctptthix  ; 
GocRD  2X  "  which "  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  is  bitter 
and  powdery  inside ;  the  term  vitu  would  scarcely 
be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other  plant  of  the 
habit  of  a  vine." 

ViB'e-gtr>  The  Hebrew  term  hornets  or  chomets 
was  applied  to  a  beverage  consisting  generally  of 
WINE  or  strong  drink  turned  sour,  but  sometimes 
artificially  made  by  an  admixture  of  barley  and 
wine,  and  thus  liable  to  fermentation.  It  was  acid 
even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26),  and  by  itself  nau- 
seous (Ps.  Ixix.  21),  but  was  used  by  laborers  (Ru. 
ii.  14).  Similar  to  this  was  the  acetum  of  the  Ro- 
mans— a  thin,  sour  wine  consumed  by  soldiers, 
either  pure,  or  more  usually  mixed  with  water,  and 
then  termed  posca.  Of  this  (Gr.  oxos)  the  Saviour 
partook  in  His  dying  moments  (Mat.  x.\vii.  48;  Mk. 
XV.  86 ;  Jn.  xix.  29,  SO).  Crucifixion  ;  Gall  ; 
Myrrh. 

*  Vine'yird  [vin-].     Vine  ;  Wink., 
Vineyards,  Plain  *t  the  (Heb.  AM  Cerdmim  or 

Cramim),  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  xi.  33  ;  =  Abel 
5 ;  possibly  (so  Mr.  Grove),  at  a  ruin  Beit  el-Kn-m 
( =  house  of  the  vine)  encountered  by  De  Saulcy  to 
the  N.  of  Kerak. 

*  flnt'age.    Vine. 

Vi'ol.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  viol,"  pee  Psaltert.  The  old  English 
viol,  like  the  Spanish  viguela,  was  a  six-stringed 
guitar.  Etymologically,  viol  is  connected  with  the 
Dan.  Fiol,  and  the  A.  S.  fioele,  through  the  Fr.  viole. 
Old  Fr.  vielle,  Med.  Lat.  vitella. 

*  Vi'o-Iet.    Colors,  II.  2. 

Vi'per,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  eph'eh, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hiss  (Job  xx.  16  ;  Is.  xxx. 
6,  lix.  5).      Mr.   Houghton  thinks  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  species  of  serpent  indicated  by  this 
Hebrew  term  ;  Gesenius  defines  it  "  a  viper,  adder  ; 
any  poisonous  serpent" — 2.  Heb.  epha'  (Is.  xli.  24  | 
margin),  after  some  of  the  Rabbins,  but   wholly  I 
against  the  context  (so  Gesenius).     The  A.  V.  text  ! 
and  most  expositors  translate  "nothing." — 3.  Gr. 
echidna  (Mat  iii.  7,  xii.  34,  xxiii.  33;  Lk.  iii.  7;  j 
Acts  xxviii.  3).     The  "viper"  which  lastened  on  | 
Paul's  hand  in  Mclita  was  probably  (so  Mr.  Hough-  j 
ton,  &c.)  the  common  viper  of  Europe  {Pelias  [or  j 


Common  Viper  of  Europe  ( Fipera  [or  Afi<u]  £tnu).— <Fbn.) 

Vipera  ]  Berus\  or  else  the  Vipera  Aspis,  which  is 
not  uncommon  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  j 
poison  of  the  former  (so  Mr.  Gosse)  is  much  more  | 
virulent  in  the  S.  of  Europe  than  in  England.  | 
"  Generation  of  vipers  "  in  Mat.  and  Lk.  is  spoken  i 
fisruratively  of  wicked  men.  Adder;  Asp;  Gall;  I 
PoiBON ;  Serpent.  1 

•  Tlr'gin  [-jin]  (Heb.  bltkuUk,  'almdh  ;  Gr.  partAe-  I 


nos)  ■=  a  maiden  chaste  and  pure  (Gen.  xxiv.  16, 
43 ;  Mat.  i.  23,  &c.).  The  Hebrews  often  personi- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  country,  taken  col- 
lectively, as  a  "  daughter"  and  "virgin"  (2  K.  xix. 
21 ;  Lam.  i.  15,  &c.).  In  Rev.  iv.  14  "  virgins"  = 
the  c/iaste  or  pure  in  a  moral  sense,  and  is  applied 
to  males.  Adultery  ;  Child  ;  Daughter  ;  Idol- 
atry ;  Imhanuel  ;  Marriage  ;  Mary  the  Virgin. 

*  Vision.     Dream  ;  Prophet  ;  Trance. 

*  Vol'ine.     Bible  ;  New  Testament  ;  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  Scroll  ;  Writing. 

Vopll'sl  (Heb.  mt/  addition  or  ajipendagef  Ges.), 
father  of  Kahbi,  the  Naphtalite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

V«w.  The  practice  of  making  vows  is  extremely 
ancient,  and  common  in  all  systems  of  religion. 
The  earliest  vow  mentioned  is  Jacob's  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  men- 
tioned in  Job  xxii.  27,  &c.  The  Law,  therefore,  did 
not  introduce,  but  r^ulated  the  practice  of  vows. 
Three  sorts  are  mentioned  : — I.  Vow  of  devotion 
(Heb.  neder) ;  II.  Vow  of  abstinence  (Heb.  esdr  or 
issdr);  III.  Vow  of  destruction  (Heb.  herern  or 
cherem).  I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the  following 
rules  are  laid  down : — A  man  might  devote  to 
sacred  uses  possessions  or  persons,  but  not  the 
FIRST-BORN  either  of  man  or  beast,  which  was  de- 
voted already  (Lev.  xxvii.  26).  a.  If  he  vowed 
land,  he  might  either  redeem  it  or  not.  If  he  in- 
tended to  redeem,  two  points  were  to  be  considered : 
(1.)  the  rate  of  redemption  (xxvii.  16  ff.);  (2.)  the 
distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  purchaser  of  land,  if  he 
devoted  and  also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required 
to  pay  a  redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly 
valuation,  but  without  the  additional  fifth.  Tbe 
owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would  thus  be  re- 
quired to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a  redemption- 
price  answering  to  the  number  of  years  short  of 
the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  years  (xxv.  8, 
15,  16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent,  in 
eitlior  case.  If  he  refused  or  was  unaMe  to  re- 
deem, either  the  next  of  kin  came  forward,  as  he 
had  liberty  to  do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected, 
the  land  became  the  property  of  the  priests  (xxv. 
25,  xxvii.  21 ;  Jlu.  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  &c.).  In  the  case  of 
a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to  be  assessed  by 
the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the  redemption-price 
in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii.  15).  b.  Animals 
fit  for  SACRIFICE,  if  devoted,  were  not  to  be  re- 
deemed or  changed ;  and  if  a  man  attempted  to  do 
so,  he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee  and 
the  changeling  (xxvii.  9,  10,  83;  Blemish).  An 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed  by  add- 
ing a  fifth  to  the  priest's  valuation,  or  it  became 
the  property  of  the  priests  (ver.  12,  13).  e.  The 
case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus : — A  man  might 
devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first-born), 
or  his  ser\-ant.  If  no  redemption  took  place,  the 
devoted  person  became  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary: 
sec  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  (Naza- 
RiTE.)  Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valua- 
tion according  to  age  and  sex,  on  the  scale  given  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  1-8. — Among  general  regulations  affect- 
ing vows  may  be  mentioned: — 1.  Vows  were  en 
tirely  voluntary,  but  once  made  were  regarded  as 
compulsory  (Num.  xxx.  2;  Dent  xxiii.  21  ;  Eccl.  v. 
4).  2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
father's  house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterward 
became  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case 
her  father,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard 
and  disallowed  it,  was  void ;  but  If  they  beard  with- 
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out  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num.  xsx, 
3-16).  3.  Votive  ofiferings  arising  from  the  produce 
of  any  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xxiii.  18;  Doo;  Sodomite). — II.,  III.  For  vows  of 
abstinence,  see  Corban  ;  and  for  vows  of  extermi- 
nation, Anathema,  also  Ezr.  x.  8  and  Mic.  iv.  13.  For 
the  vows  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi. 
24),  see  Nazarite  IV. 

Vnl'gate,  the.  (Abridged  from  the  original  article 
of  Mr.  Westcott.)  The  influence  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  upon  Western  Christianity  is 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  Septcaoint  upon  the 
Greek  Churches.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the 
only  Bible  generally  used;  and,  directly  or  in- 
directly," it  is  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular 
versions  of  Western  Europe.  The  Gothic  Version 
of  Ulphilas  alone  is  independent  of  it.  (Versions, 
Ancient.)  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Wickliffe's  ver- 
sions were  made  from  it.  In  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  Vulgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the 
source  of  the  popular  versions,  though  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  versions  were  derived  from  it.  That  of 
Luther  (N.  T.  in  1523)  was  the  most  important,  and 
in  this  the  Vulgate  had  great  weight.  From  Luther 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  passed  to  our  own  Au- 
thorized Version.  (Version,  Authorized.)  The 
Vulgate  is  not  only  the  source  of  our  current  theo- 
logical terminology,  but  it  is,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
the  most  important  early  witness  to  the  text  and 
interpretation  of  the  whole  Bible. — I.  Origin  and 
History  of  the  name  Vulgate.  The  name  Vulgate,  = 
L.  Vulgata  editio  (the  current  text  of  Holy  Script- 
ure), has  necessarily  been  used  diflFerently  in  various 
ages  of  the  Church.  The  phrase  originally  an- 
swered to  the  koine  ekdosis  (Gr.  =  common  edition  or 
recension)  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  (Septpagint,  p. 
995),  and  is  thus  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his 
Commentaries.  In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly 
quotes  the  Greek  text;  but  generally  he  regards 
the  Old  Latin,  which  was  rendered  from  the  LXX., 
as  substantially  identical  with  it,  and  thus  introduces 
Latin  quotations  under  the  name  of  the  LXX.,  or 
Vulgata  editio.  In  this  way  the  transference  of  the 
name  from  the  current  Greek  text  to  the  current 
Latin  text  became  easy  and  natural.  Yet  more : 
as  the  Gr.  koine  ekdosis  came  to  signify  an  uncor- 
rected (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the  same  secondary 
meaning  was  attached  to  the  L.  vulgata  editio. 
Thus,  in  some  places  the  vulgata  editio  stands  in 
contrast  with  the  true  Hexaplaric  text  of  the  LXX. 
This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  editio  to  describe 
the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  Version  of  the  LXX.)  was 
continued  to  later  times.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
Latin  Fathers  speak  of  Jerome's  Version  as  "  our  " 
Version ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  (as  many  later  scholars)  should  be  misled 
by  the  associations  of  their  own  time,  and  adapt  to 
new  circumstances  terms  which  had  grown  obsolete 
in  their  original  sense. — II.  2'ke  Old  Latin  Vcrsiotis. 
The  history  of  the  earliest  Latin  Version  of  the 
Bible  is  lost  in  obscurity.  All  that  Can  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  is  that  it  was  made  in  Africa.  During 
the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  so 
that  of  Gaul,  was  essentially  Greek ;  but  the  Church 
of  Northern  Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin-speak- 
ing from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Church  was 
founded  is  uncertain.  Tertullian  (about  a.  d.  200) 
distinctly  recognizes  the  general  currency  of  a  Latin 
Version  of  the  N.  T.,  characterized  by  a  "  rudeness  " 
and  "simplicity"  which  seem  to  point  to  the  nature 
of  its  origin.  The  version  of  the  N.  T.  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  individual  and  successive  efiforts ; 


but  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  numerous 
versions  were  simultaneously  circulated,  or  that  the 
several  parts  of  the  version  were  made  independent- 
ly. Even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  must  soon  have  given  dcfiniteness 
and  substantial  imity  to  the  fragmenUry  labors  of 
individuals.  The  work  of  private  hands  would  nec- 
essarily be  subject  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use. 
The  separate  books  would  be  united  in  a  volume ; 
and  thus  a  standard  text  of  the  whole  collection 
would  be  established.  With  regard  to  the  0.  T.  the 
case  is  less  clear.  Probably  the  Jews  settled  in 
Northern  Africa  were  confined  to  the  Greek  towns ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  (hat  the  Latin  Ver- 
sion of  the  0.  T.  is  in  part  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a  preparation 
for  a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already  made  when 
the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  similarity  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  justifies  the 
belief  that  there  was  one  popular  Latin  Version  of 
the  Bible  current  in  Africa  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
second  centurj'.  The  exact  literality  of  the  Old 
Version  was  not  confined  to  the  most  minute  ob- 
servance of  order  and  the  accurate  reflection  of  the 
words  of  the  original :  in  many  cases  the  very  forms 
of  Greek  construction  were  retained  in  violation  of 
Latin  usage. — From  considerations  of  style  and 
language  it  seems  certain  that  Hebrews,  James,  and 
2  Peter  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African 
Version  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  0.  T.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred  by  excess,  and  not  by 
defect,  including  the  Apocryphal  Books  from  the 
current  copies  of  the  LXX.,  to  which  2  Esdras  was 
early  added.  (Canon.)  After  the  translation  onco 
received  a  definite  shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not 
have  been  long  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, it  was  not  publicly  revised.  The  old  text  was 
jealously  guarded  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  re- 
tained there  when  Jerome's  version  was  elsewhere 
almost  universally  received.  In  the  0.  T.  the  vci^ 
sion  was  made  from  the  unrevised  edition  of  the 
LXX. — But  while  the  earliest  Latin  Version  was 
preserved  generally  unchanged  in  Northern  Africa, 
it  fared  differently  in  Italy.  There  the  provincial 
rudeness  of  the  version  was  more  offensive,  and  a 
revision  was  more  feasible.  In  the  fourth  century 
a  definite  ecclesiastical  recension  (of  the  Gospels  at 
least)  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Northern  Italy 
by  reference  to  the  Greek,  which  was  distingui.^hed 
by  the  name  of  the  IlaUan  (L.  Itala).  This  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  some  degree  with  authority  : 
other  revisions  were  made  for  private  use,  in  which 
such  changes  were  introduced  as  suited  the  taste  of 
scribe  or  critic.  The  next  stage  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  text  was  the  intermixture  of  these  various 
revisions. — III.  Labors  of  Jerome.  At  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Bible  cur- 
rent in  the  Western  Church  had  fallen  into  the 
greatest  corruption.  The  evil  was  yet  greater  in 
prospect  than  at  the  time ;  for  the  separation  of  the 
East  and  West  was  glowing  imminent.  But  in  the 
crisis  of  danger  the  great  scholar  was  raised  up  who 
probably  alone  for  1,500  years  possessed  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  producing  an  original  version 
of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches. 
Jerome — in  Latin  Eusehius  Hieronymus — was  born 
A.  D.  329  at  Siridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at  Beth- 
lehem A.  D.  420.  After  long  and  self-denying  studies 
in  the  East  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  a.  d. 
382,  probably  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  Pope, 
to  assist  in  an  important  S3rnod.     His  active  biblical 
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labors  date  from  this  epoch,  and  in  elamining  them 
it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
noticing — (1.)  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of 
the  N.  T.  Jerome  had  not  been  long  at  Rome  (a.  n. 
383)  when  Damasus  consulted  him  on  points  of 
Scriptural  criticism.  Apparently  in  the  same  year 
he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  revision  of  the  current 
Latin  version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  help  of  the  Greek 
original.  The  need  of  this  was  urgent.  "  There 
were,"  says  Jerome,  "  almost  as  many  forms  of  text 
as  copies."  The  Gospels  had  naturally  suffered 
most  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these 
first.  His  aim  was  to  revise  the  Old  Latin,  not  to 
make  a  new  version ;  yet  the  difference  of  the  Old 
and  Revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  clear  and  striking. 
Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  introduced  were 
made  purely  on  linguistic  grounds.  Others  involved 
questions  of  interpretation.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  interpolations 
by  which  the  synoptic  Gospels  especially  were  dis- 
figured.— The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a 
revision  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining 
books  of  the  N.  T.  But  Damasus  had  requested  a 
revision  of  the  whole ;  Jerome  (a.  d.  398)  enumer- 
ates among  his  works  "  the  restoration  of  the 
(Latin  version  of  the)  N.  T.  to  harmony  with  the 
original  Greek;"  and  an  examination  of  the  Vulgate 
text,  with  the  quotations  of  fathers  before  Jerome 
anil  the  imperfect  evidence  of  MSS.,  is  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  revision  of  the  later  books 
was  real,  but  hasty  and  imperfect.  (2.)  Revision  of 
the  0.  T.  from  the  LXX.  About  the  same  time 
(a.  d.  383  ?),  Jerome  made  a  first  revision  of  the 
Psalter  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but  the  work  was 
not  very  complete  or  careful.  This  revision  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Psalter,  probably  because 
it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  at 
the  request  of  Damasus.  In  a  short  time,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Paula  and  Eustochium,  Jerome 
commenced  a  new  and  more  thorough  revision  ( Gal- 
lican  Ps.alter).  This  was  probably  soon  after  387, 
when  he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  certainly  before 
301,  when  he  had  begun  his  new  translations  from 
the  Hebrew.  In  the  new  revision  Jerome  adopted 
Origcn's  notation  (Septcagixt),  and  attempted  to 
represent  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the 
Greek  versions,  the  real  reading  of  the  Hebrew. 
This  new  edition  soon  obtained  a  wide  popularity. 
Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  from 
Rome  into  the  public  services  in  France,  and  from 
this  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  GaUican  Psalter. 
Numerous  MSS.  remain  which  contain  the  Latm 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms  (Roman,  Gallican,  He- 
brew, &.C.).  From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of 
the  Psalms  Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
revision  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring 
all,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  con- 
formity with  the  Hebrew.  The  Prefaces  to  the  Re- 
visions of  Job,  Chronicles,  und  Solomon's  three 
books,  and  the  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job 
have  alone  been  preserved  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design  of  re- 
vising all  the  ''  Canonical  Scriptures,"  though  there 
is  very  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
revision.  (3.)  TVanAlation  of  the  0.  T.  from  the 
Hebrew.  Jerome  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
when  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle  life  (about 
874);  but  he  availed  himself  of  every  help  to  per- 
fect his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His  first 
teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert ;  but  afterward 
be  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jews, 


whose  services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense.  In  some  of  his  earliest  critical  letters 
(a.  d.  381,  383)  he  examines  the  force  of  Hebrew 
words ;  and  in  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  He- 
brew MSS.,  which  a  Jew  had  obtained  for  him  from 
the  synagogue.  After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he 
appeal's  to  have  devoted  himself  with  renewed  ar- 
dor to  t'.ie  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  publislied  sev- 
eral works  on  the  subject  (about  389).  These  ec- 
says  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  Version,  which 
he  now  commenced.  This  version  was  not  under- 
taken with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the  revision 
of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
private  friends,  or  from  his  own  sense  of  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  the  work.  Its  history  is  told 
in  the  main  in  the  prefaces  to  the  several  instal- 
ments successively  published.  The  Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kinffs  \rere  issued  first,  and  to  these  he  prefixed 
the  famous  Prologus  gakatus,  addressed  to  Paula 
and  Eustochium,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  At  the  time  when  this  was 
published  (about  391,  392)  other  books  seem  to 
have  been  already  translated ;  and  in  393  the  six- 
teen prophets  were  in  circulation,  and  Job  had  lately 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  in  392  he  had  in  some 
sense  completed  a  version  of  the  0.  T. ;  but  many 
books  were  not  completed  and  published  till  some 
years  afterward.  The  next  books  which  he  put  into 
circulation,  yet  with  the  provision  that  they  should  be 
confined  to  friends,  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  proba- 
bly in  394.  The  Chronicles  may  be  set  down  to  395. 
The  three  Books  of  Solomon  followed  in  398,  "  the 
work  of  three  days  "  after  a  severe  illness.  The  Oda- 
tench  now  alone  remained  (i.  e.  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges  and  Ruth,  and  Esther).  Of  this  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  published  first,  probably  alter  400. 
The  remaining  books  were  completed  shortly  after 
404.  Thus  the  whole  translation  was  spread  over 
about  fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  sev- 
enty-sixth year  of  Jerome's  life  ;  yet  parts  of  it  were 
finished  in  great  haste  (e.  g.  the  Books  of  Solomon, 
Tobit,  Judith).  There  are  errors  in  the  work  which 
a  more  careftil  revision  might  have  removed ;  but 
such  defects  are  trifling  compared  with  what  he  ac- 
complished successfully.  The  work  remained  for 
eight  centuries  the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity ; 
and  as  a  monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power  the 
trau-slation  of  the  0.  T.  stands  unrivalled  and  unique. 
—IV.  HiMory  of  Jerome's  Translation  to  the  Inven- 
tion of  Printing.  The  critical  labors  of  Jerome 
were  received  with  a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He 
was  accused  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church, 
and  shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.  Acknowl- 
edged  errors,  as  he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as 
hallowed  by  ancient  usage  ;  and  few  had  the  wisdom 
or  candor  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  seeking 
for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  Eveu 
Augustine  was  carried  away  by  the  popular  preju- 
dice, and  endeavored  to  discourage  Jerome  from  the 
task  of  a  new  translation,  which  seemed  to  him 
dangerous  and  almost  profane.  But  the  new  trans- 
lation gradually  came  into  use  equally  with  the  old, 
and  at  length  supplanted  it.  In  the  fifth  ccntuiv  it 
was  adopted  in  Gaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins,  Sedulius" aid  Claudianus  Mamertus ; 
but  the  Old  Latin  was  still  retained  in  Africa  and 
Britain.  In  the  i^ixth  century  the  use  of  Jerome's 
Version  was  universal  among  scliolars  except  in  Af- 
rica, where  fhj  other  still  lingered ;  and  at  the  close 
of  it  Gregory  the  Great,  while  commenting  on  Jc- 
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tome's  Version,  acknowledged  that  it  was  admitted 
equally  with  the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  See.  But  the 
Old  Version  was  not  authori(ativoly  displaced,  though 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  prevailed  also  in 
the  other  Churches  of  the  West.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  traces  of  the  Old  Version  grow  rare. 
In  the  eighth  century  Bede  speaks  of  Jerome's  Ver- 
sion as  "  onr  edition ; "  and  from  this  time  it  is 
needless  to  trace  its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin 
was  not  wholly  forgotten.  Yet  throughout,  the  New 
Version  made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  It  was  adopted  in  the  different 
Churches  gradually,  or  at  least  without  any  formal 
command. — But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed 
gradually  into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a 
strangely  composite  work.  The  books  of  the  0.  T., 
with  one  exception,  were  taken  from  his  Version 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  variously  corrupted,  and  in 
many  particulars  (especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at 
variance  with  his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  how- 
ever, made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter 
from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter ;  and  thus 
this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  Version,  as 
Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the 
apocryphal  books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  trans- 
lated two  only,  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder 
were  retained  from  the  Old  Version  against  his  judg- 
ment; and  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  and 
Esther,  which  he  had  carefully  marked  as  apocryphal 
in  his  own  version,  were  treated  as  integral  parts  of 
the  books.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  important  addition 
which  was  frequently  interpolated  was  the  apoc- 
ryphal Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  The  text  of  the 
Gospels  was  in  the  main  Jerome's  revised  edition  ; 
that  of  the  rcm.iining  books  his  very  incomplete 
revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Thus  the  present  Vul- 
gate contains  elements  which  belong  to  every  period 
and  form  of  the  Latin  Version — (1.)  [Inrevised  Old 
Latin:  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  1  and  2  Maccabees, 
Baruch.  (2.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  the  LXX.: 
Psalter.  (3.)  Jerome\<i  free  trandation  from  the 
original  text:  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.)  Jerome^s  trans- 
lation from  the  Original:  0.  T.  except  Psalter.  (5.) 
Old  Latin  revised  from  MSS.:  Gospels.  (6.)  Old 
Latin  cursorily  revised:  the  remainder  of  the  N.  T. 
—  Tlie  Revision  of  Alcuin.  The  simultaneous  use 
of  the  Old  and  New  Versions  led  to  great  corrup- 
tions of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  scribes,  and  the 
confusion  was  further  increiseJ  by  the  changes 
sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Scarcely  any  Anglo-Saxon 
Vulgate  MS.  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  which 
Mr.  Westcott  h  is  examined  is  wholly  free  from  an 
admixture  of  old  readings.  As  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision 
of  the  text  (Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  colla- 
tion of  old  MSS.  But  private  labor  was  unable  to 
check  the  growing  corruption  ;  and  Charlemagne  in- 
trusted to  Alcuin  (about  802)  the  task  of  revising 
the  Latin  text  for  public  use.  This  Alcuin  appears 
to  have  done  simply  by  the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  not  by  reference  to  the  original  texts.  His 
revision,  which  had  a  wide  currency,  probably  con- 
tributed much  toward  preserving  a  good  Vulgate 
text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  recension  do  not  differ 
widely  from  the  pure  Hieronymian  text.  But  the 
new  re.ision  was  gradually  deformed,  though  at- 
tempts at  correction  were  made  by  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc  of  Canterbury  in  1089,  Cardinal  Nicolaus  in 
1150,  and  the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephahus  about 
1150.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Correcloria  (  = 
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notes  of  corrected  readings)  were  drawn  up,  espe- 
cially in  France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading  were 
discussed.  Little  more  was  done  for  ihe  tejt  of 
the  Vulgate  till  the  uivention  of  printing;  and 
Laurentius  Valla  (about  1450)  alone  deserves  men- 
tion,  as  one  who  devoted  the  highest  powers  to 
the  criticism  of  Holy  Scripture,  at  a  time  when 
such  studies  were  little  esteemed — V.  History 
of  the  Printed  Text.  It  was  a  noble  omen  for 
the  future  progress  of  printing  tiiat  the  first 
book  which  issued  from  the  press  was  the  Bible ; 
and  the  splendid  pages  of  the  Mazarin  Vulgate 
(Mainz,  Gutenburg,  and  Fust)  stand  yet  unsurpassed 
by  the  latest  efforts  of  typography.  This  work  ia 
referred  to  about  1456,  and  present.s  the  common 
text  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Other  editions  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  The  first  collection  of  various 
readings  appears  in  a  Paris  edition  of  1504,  and 
others  followed  at  Venice  and  Lyons  in  1511,  1613; 
but  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1502-1517)  first  seriously 
revised  the  Latin  text,  to  wliicii  he  assigned  the  mid- 
dle place  of  honor  in  his  Polyglot,  between  The  He- 
brew and  Greek  texts.  (Nkw  Tkstamkxt,  II.  2; 
Old  Testame.vt,  A,  '-i.)  Robert  Stephens  used  three 
MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  editions  in 
carefully  preparing  his  edition  of  1528  (second  edi- 
tion 1632).  About  the  same  time  various  attempts 
were  made  to  correct  the  Latin  from  the  original 
texts  (Erasmus,  1516;  Pagninus,  1518-28;  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan ;  Steuchius,  1529;  Clarius,  1542),  or 
even  to  make  a  new  Latin  version  (J.  Campensis, 
1533).'  A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Stephens 
followed  in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty 
MSS.  and  introduced  considerable  alterations  into 
his  former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  J.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  based  on  the  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  often  reprinted  after- 
ward. Vercellone  speaks  much  more  highly  of  the 
Biblia  Ordinaria,  with  glossc-",  &c.,  published  at 
Lyons,  1545,  as  giving  readings  in  accordance  witli 
the  oldest  MSS.  An  authorized  edition  became  a 
necessity  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  decided  in  favor  of  the  ohlest  Latin 
text. —  The  Sixtiue  and  Clementine  Vulgalrs.  The 
first  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  De- 
cember 13,  1545.  After  formally  promulgating  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  February  4,  1546,  the  Council  proceeded  to 
the  question  of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpretation 
of  Holy  Scripture.  A  comnii' tec,  appointed  to  re- 
port upon  the  subject,  hold  private  meetings  from 
February  20th  toSIarch  17th.  Considerable  varieties 
of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
original  and  Latin  text.s,  and  the  final  decree  (April 
8th) — consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first  containing  the 
list  of  the  canonical  books,  with  the  usual  anathema 
on  those  who  refuse  to  receive  it,  and  the  second, 
"  On  the  Edition  and  Use  of  the  Sacred  Books," 
without  an  anathema— was  intended  us  a  compro- 
mise. In  affirming  the  authority  of  the  "  Old  Vul- 
gate "  it  contains  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
original  texts.  The  question  decided  is  simply  the 
relative   merits  of  the  current  Latin  versions,  and 


'  Other  Latin  versions  or  editions  of  the  Vnli^fe.  cor 
rected  fmm  the  oripinal  Hebrew  and  Greek,  nrc  tho?'<-  of 
Beza  fN.  T.,  1556.  <£<•.).  MQufter  (O.  T..  l.^•M-5.  2d  erlltion 
1646),  Leo  Juda;.  Bibllandcr.  &c.  (•Zurich  vep<ion."  xrAU 
Ac),  CaHtelllo  (15")1.  &c.).  Jnnius  and  Trpniplliu*  (l.'iTS- 
9,  &c.).  Cocccius  (IIOI).  ScbaBtian  S<hmid  dfiiW.  Ac).  Ije 
Clerc  (in  L.  Clericus:  16i):MT31>.  Hoiibigant  (O.  T.  and 
Apocrypha,  1753).  DatW  (O.  T..  177.3-.S9),  SchotI  and  Win. 
zcr  (Pentateuch.  1816;  N.  T..  1805,  &c.).  &c  See  KItto. 
article  on  Latin  Ver8ioni<,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexaudcr. 
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this  only  in  reference  to  puMic  exercises.  It  was 
also  enacted,  that  "  Holy  Scripture,  but  fnpecially  the 
old  and  common  (Vulgate)  edition  should  be  printed 
as  correctly  as  possible."  The  decree,  however,  was 
received  with  little  favor,  and  the  want  of  u  standard 
test  of  the  Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as 
unsettled  as  before.  The  theologians  of  Belgium 
did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In  1547  the  first 
edition  of  Hentenius  appeared  atLouvain,  which  had 
very  considerable  influence  upon  later  copies.  It 
was  based  upon  the  collation  of  Latin  MSS.  and 
Stephens's  edition  of  1540.  In  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot of  1568-72  the  Vulgate  was  borrowed  from  the 
Comp'.utensian  ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the 
Vulgateof  1573-4  the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted 
with  copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugen- 
sis.  This  last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and 
temporary  substitute  for  the  Papal  edition  :  indeed 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth 
as  the  correct  edition  required  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  But  a  Papal  board  was  already 
engaged,  however  desultorily,  upon  the  work  of  re- 
vision. In  1561  Paulus  Manutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles.  During  that 
year  and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  text. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  the  work  was  continued, 
and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part  in  it  (1569,  1570), 
but  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  difficulties  of 
publishing  an  authoritative  edition  were  insuperable. 
Nothing  furfhtr  was  done  toward  the  revision  of  the 
Vulgate  under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  preparations  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appeared  in 
1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
work.  After  the  publication  of  the  LXX.,  Sixtus 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  A  board  was  appointed, 
under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Carafa,  to  arrange 
the  materials  and  offer  suggestions  for  an  edition. 
Sixtus  himself  revised  the  text,  and  when  the  work 
was  printed  he  examined  the  sheets  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  corrected  the  errors  with  his  own  hand. 
The  edition  appeared  in  1590,  with  the  famous  con- 
stitution or  ordinance  (dated  March  1,  1589)  pre- 
fixed, in  which  Sixtus  decreed  that  this  edition  was 
"  to  be  received  and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic, 
and  unquestioned  in  all  public  and  private  discus- 
sion, reading,  preaching,  and  explanation."  He  for- 
bade expressly  the  publication  of  various  readings 
in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  decreed  that  all  read- 
ings which  varied  from  his  edition  should  "  have  no 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future."  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  new  revision  should  be  introduced 
into  all  missals  and  service-books ;  and  the  greater 
excommunication  was  threatened  against  all  who  in 
any  way  contravened  the  constitution.  Sixtus,  how- 
ever, died  in  August,  1 590 ;  and,  though  during  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Urban  VII.  nothing  could  be 
done,  the  reaction  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the 
accession  of  Gregory  XIV.  some  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited ;  but  Bellarmin's  suggestion — that 
the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  text  "should  be 
corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and  the  Bible  re- 
printed under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with  a  prefatory 
note  to  the  effect  that  errors  had  crept  into  the  for- 
mer edition  by  the  carelessness  of  tlie  printers" — 
found  favor  with  tho«e  in  power.  A  commission 
w-os  appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine  text,  under  the 
.presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna  (CvUumna).     At 


first  the  commissioners  made  but  slow  progress; 
but,  after  changes  in  the  mode  and  place,  the  work, 
if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which  still  com- 
memorates the  event,  and  the  current  report  of  the 
time,  was  completed  in  nineteen  days.  Tlie  tisk  was 
hardly  finished  when  Gregory  died  (October,  1691), 
and  the  publication  of  the  revised  text  was  again  de- 
layed. His  successor,  Innocent  IX.,  died  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1592  Clement  VIII. 
was  raised  to  the  popedom.  Clement  intrusted  il.g 
final  revision  of  the  text  to  Toletus,  and  the  whole 
was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  (the  grand.-^on)  be- 
fore the  end  of  1592.  The  preface,  written  by  Bel- 
larmin,  is  favorably  distinguished  from  that  of  Six- 
tus by  its  temperance  and  even  modesty.  Another 
edition  followed  in  1593,  and  a  third  iii  1598,  with 
a  list  of  errata  for  each  of  the  three  editions.  Other 
editions  were  afterward  published  at  Rome,  but  with 
these  corrections  the  history  of  the  authorized  text 
properly  terminates. — The  respective  merits  of  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  have  been  often  de- 
bated. In  point  of  mechanical  accuracy,  the  Sixtine 
seems  to  be  clearly  superior.  The  collections  lately 
published  by  Vercellone  place  in  the  clearest  light 
the  strange  and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Sixtus 
dealt  with  the  evidence  and  results  submitted  to 
him.  The  recommendations  of  the  Sixtine  correct- 
ors are  marked  by  singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact, 
and  in  almost  every  case  where  Sixtus  departs  from 
them  he  is  in  error.  The  Gregorian  correctors 
(whose  results  are  given  in  the  Clementine  edition) 
in  the  main  simply  restored  readings  adopted  by  the 
Sixtine  board  and  rejected  by  Sixtus.  In  point  of 
fact  the  Clementine  edition  errs  by  excess  of  caution. 
— While  the  Clementine  edition  was  still  recent,  some 
thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  revising 
it.  Lucas  Brugensis  made  important  collections  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  practical  difficulties  were  found 
to  be  too  great,  and  in  the  next  generation  use  and 
controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized  text. 
But  in  1706  Martianay  published  a  new,  and  in  the 
main  better  text,  chiefly  from  original  MSS.,  in  his 
edition  of  Jerome.  Vallarsi  added  fresh  collations 
in  his  revised  issue  of  Martianay's  work.  Sabatier, 
though  professing  only  to  deal  with  the  Old  Latin, 
published  important  materials  for  the  criticism  of 
Jerome's  Version,  and  gave  at  length  the  readings 
of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More  than  a  century 
elapsed  before  any  thing  more  of  importance  was 
done  for  the  text  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  0.  T., 
when  at  length  the  discovery  of  the  original  revision 
of  the  Sixtine  correctors  again  directed  the  attention 
of  Roman  scholars  to  their  authorized  text  The 
first-fruits  of  their  labors  are  given  in  the  volumes 
of  Vercellone  (Rome,  1860-62),  which  have  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
Vulgate  than  any  previous  work. — VI.  T7»e  Critical 
Valtte  of  the  Latin  Version*.  Jerome's  translation 
of  the  0.  T.  as  a  whole  is  a  remarkable  monument 
of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
fourth  century  with  the  present  Masoretic  text.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  revision  of  Jerome,  where  it  differs 
from  the  Old  Latin,  represents  the  received  Greek 
Text  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so  far  claims  a  re- 
spect (speaking  roughly)  equal  to  that  due  to  a  first- 
class  Greek  MS.  The  substance  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  copies  of  the  Old  Latin,  bear  witness  to  a  text 
more  ancient,  and,  therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  more  valuable,  than  is  represented  by  any 
other  authority  (except  perhaps  the  Pesliito),  yet 
not  free  fi'om  serious  corruptions,  though  very  dif- 
ferent ones  from  those  which  affected  Greek  MSS, 
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the  two  authorities,  therefore,  mutually  correcting 
one  another. — In  estimating  the  critical  value  of 
Jerome's  labors,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  his  different  works.  The  three  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalter  represent  the  three  different 
methods  which  he  followed.  At  first  he  was  con- 
tented with  a  popular  revision  of  the  current  text 
(the  Roman  Psalter);  then  he  instituted  an  accurate 
comparison  between  the  current  text  and  the  origi- 
nal (the  Oallhan  Psalter) ;  and  in  the  next  place  he 
translated  independently,  giving  a  direct  version  of 
the  original  (the  Hebrew  Psalter).  These  three 
methods  follow  one  another  in  chronological  order, 
and  answer  to  the  wider  views  which  Jerome  grad- 
ually gained  of  the  functions  of  a  biblical  scholar. 
The  revision  of  the  N.  T.  belongs  to  the  first  period. 
When  it  was  made,  his  aim  was  little  more  than  to 
remove  obvious  interpolations  and  blunders ;  and  in 
doihg  this  he  likewise  introduced  some  changes  of 
expression  which  softened  the  roughness  of  the  old 
version,  and  some  which  seemed  to  be  required  for 
the  true  expression  of  the  sense ;  yet  he  failed  to 
carry  out  even  this  limited  purpose  with  thorough 
completeness.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Gospels  was 
far  more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  N.  T.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the 
Gospels,  to  determine  any  substantial  difference  in 
tlie  Greek  texts  represented  by  the  Old  and  Hiero- 
nymian  Versions.  But  his  commentaries  show  that  he 
used  copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension  which 
passes  under  his  name,  and  even  expressly  condemned 
as  faulty  many  passages  which  are  undoubtedly  part 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  chief  corruptions  of  the  Old  Lat- 
in consist  in  the  introduction  of  glosses.  The  places 
where  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  have  separately 
preserved  the  true  reading  are  rare,  when  compared 
with  those  in  which  they  combine  with  other  ancient 
witnesses  against  the  great  mass  of  authorities.  Of 
the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vulgate  little  need 
be  said.  We  have  better  means  of  elucidating  the 
text,  at  least  of  the  N.  T.,  than  the  translators  of 
the  Latin  Version  enjoyed.  Versions  supply  au- 
thority for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for  the  ren- 
dering.— VII.  Th'-  Language  of  the  Latin  Version. 
Generally  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  distinct 
elements  both  in  the  Latin  Version  and  in  subsequent 
patristic  writings:  (1.)  Provincialisms.  Early  forms 
found  in  Plautus  or  noted  as  archaisms  by  gram- 
marians reappear  in  the  language  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sion, and  establish  in  a  signal  manner  tlie  vitality 
of  the  popular  as  distinguished  from  the  literary 
idiom.  There  are  also  many  other  peculiarities 
wliich  evidently  belong  to  the  African  (or  common) 
dialect,  and  not  merely  to  the  Christian  form  of  it. 
Compounds,  especially  formed  with  the  prepositions, 
are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Latin  Version.  (2.) 
Grecisms.  The  "  simplicity  "  of  the  Old  Version  ne- 
cessarily led  to  the  introduction  of  very  numerous 
Septuagintal  or  N.  T.  forms,  many  of  which  have 
now  passed  into  common  use.  The  Vulgate  Latin 
bears  traces  of  a  threefold  influence  derived  from 
the  original  text  (viz.  [a.]  an  extension  of  the  use 
of  prepositions  for  simple  cases ;  [i.]  an  assimilation 
of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  of  ihe  Greek  article ; 
[c]  a  constant  employment  of  the  definitive  and 
epithetic  genitive,  when  classical  usage  would  have 
required  an  adjective);  and  the  modifications  of 
form  traceable  to  this  source  occur  yet  more  largely 
in  modern  languages,  whether  from  the  plastic 
power  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  poptilar  dialect,  or, 
more  probably,  from  the  powers  widely  working  in 
the  times  of  the  empire  ou  the  com.Tion  Latin  and 


making  their  record  in  the  Vulptate.  These  pecu- 
liarities, found  in  greater  or  less  frequency  through- 
out the  Vulgate,  are  naturally  most  abundant  and 
striking  in  the  parts  least  changed  from  the  Old 
Latin,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoc- 
alypse.— Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scriptural 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  come  ti  us 
mainly  through  the  Latin ;  and  in  a  wider  view  the 
Vulgate  is  the  connecting  link  between  classical  and 
modern  languages.  It  contains  elements  which  be- 
long to  the  earliest  stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits  (if 
often  in  a  rude  form)  the  flexibility  of  the  popular 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  furnished  the 
source  and  the  model  for  a  large  portion  of  current 
Latin  derivatives.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
current  doctrinal  terminology  is  based  on  the  Vul- 
gate, and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  origi- 
nated in  the  Latin  Version.  Predestination,  jiulifi- 
caliwi,  supererogation  (Latin  verb  supererogo),  *ane- 
tijiratiou,  salvation,  mediator,  regeneration,  revelation, 
visitation  (metaphorically),  propitiation,  first  appear 
in  the  Old  Vulgate.  Grace,  redemption,  election,  ree- 
onciliation,  satisfaction,  inspiration,  seriptnre,  were  de- 
voted there  to  a  nt-w  and  holy  use.  Sacrament  (=t 
Gr.  mnsterion,  mi/stery)  and  communion  are  from  the 
same  source ;  and  though  baptitm  is  Greek,  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  Latin.  To  these  add  orders,  penance,  eort- 
gregation,  priest.  The  Latin  Versions  have  left  their 
mark  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thoughts; 
and  if  the  right  method  of  controversy  is  based  upon 
a  clear  historical  perception  of  the  force  of  words, 
it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  however 
much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected  with  im- 
punity. It  was  the  Version  which  alone  they  knew 
who  banded  down  to  the  Reformers  the  rich  stores 
of  mediaeval  wisdom ;  the  Version  with  which  the 
greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most  familiar,  and 
from  which  they  had  drawn  their  earliest  knowledge 
of  Divine  truth. 

Vol'tnre,  the  A.V.  translation  of  Heb.  df2dh{Ler. 
xi.  14  only) and  dagi/dh{Deut.  xiv.  13 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  16), 
also  once  of  a.v.i/dA  (Job  xxviii.  7).  Mr.  Tristram, 
original  author  of  this  article,  regards  these  Hebrew 
words  as  referring  to  some  of  the  smaller  species 
of  raptorial  birds,  as  kites  or  buzzards.  Daggdh 
evidently  =  Ar.  h'dai/ah,  the  vernacular  for  the 
"kite"  in  North  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
"  red  "  for  the  black  kite  especially.  The  Samaritan 
and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree  in  rendering  it 
"  kite."  Ayudh  yet  more  certainly  =  "  kite  "  as 
in  other  passages.  Two  very  different  species  of 
bird  are  comprised  under  the  English  term  vulture: 
the  griffon  (  Vul'.ur  fu'vn.t,  or  Ggps  fu'vus,  Savigny), 
Ar.  ne^'ier,  Heb.  nesher,  invariably  rcndere(l "  eaglk  " 
by  tlie  A.  V. ;  and  the  perenopter,  or  Egyptian  vul- 
ture (Neophron  percnoplerns,  Savigny),  Ar.  raihmt, 
Heb.  rdMm  or  rdrhilm,  rendered  "  oikr-eaole  " 
by  the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  terms  in  these  cases  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned. The  griffon  is  in  all  its  movements  and 
characteristics  a  majestic  and  royal  bird,  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  which  is  seen  on  the  wing  in 
Palestine,  and  far  surp.assing  the  eagle  in  size  and 
power.  Its  only  rival  in  these  respects  is  the 
Bearded  Vulture  or  Lammergc-yer  (see  l>elow). — If 
we  make  the  Heb.  agj/dh  =  the  red  kite  (.Sfifvas  r*- 
galis,  Temminck),  and  da;/i/dh  =  the  black  kite 
\Milvus  ater,  Temminck),  we  shall  find  the  piercing 
sight  of  the  former  referred  to  in  Job  xxviii.  7,  and 
the  gregarious  habits  of  the  latter  in  Is.  xxxiv.  15. 
Both  species  are  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  red 
kite  being  found  all  over  the  country,  as  formerly 
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in  England,  but  nowhere  in  great  numbers,  gener- 
ally soaring  at  a  great  height  over  the  plains,  and 
apparently  leaving  the  country  in  winter.  The 
black  kite,  so  numerous  everywhere  as  to  be  gre- 
garious, may  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  hov- 
ering over  the  villiges  and  the  outskirts  of  towns, 
on  the  lookout  for  offal  and  garbage,  its  favorite 
food. — Three  species  of  vulture  are  known  to  in- 
habit Palestine: — 1.  The  Lammergeyer  {Gifpaetos 
barbalus,  Cuvier),  which  is  rare  everywhere,  and  only 
found  in  desolate  mountain-regions.  (Ossikrage.) 
2.  The  griffon  {G_i/ps  fulvus,  Savigny),  mentioned 
above,  remarkable  for  its  power  of  vision  and  the 
great  height  at  which  it  soars.  It  scents  its  prey 
from  afar,  and  congregates  in  the  wake  of  an  army 
(compare  Mat.  xxiv.  28;  Job  xxxix,  30;  Eaglk). 
Mr.  Tristram  observed  this  bird  universally  distrib- 
uted in  all  the  mountainous  and  rocky  districts  of 
Palestine,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  S.  E.  Its 
favorite  breeding-places  are  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  and  all  round  the  Dpad  Sea.  3.  The  Egyj>- 
tian  vulture  {Neophron  percnopierus,  Favigny),  often 
called  Pharaoh's  hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Has- 
selquist  and  all  subsequent  travellers,  and  very 
numerous  everywhere.  It  is  slovenly  and  cowardly, 
the  familiar  scavenger  of  all  Oriental  towns  and 
villages,  protected  for  its  useful  habits,  but  loathed 
and  despised.     Gier-eagle. 
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*  Wa'fer  (Heb.  usually  rdktk)  =  a  thin  cake  or 
leaf-like  bread  (Ei.  xvi.  31,  xxix.  2,  23,  &c.). 

Wa'ges  (Heb.  masrdreth,  itdchdr,  &c. ;  Gr.  mistkos, 
opionia).  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
recompense  not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob 
from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28,  xxxi.  7,  8, 
41).  In  Egypt  money  payments  by  way  of  wages 
were  in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained (Ex.  ii.  9).  The  only  mention  of  the  rate  of 
wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the 
householder  and  the  vineyard  (Mat.  xx.  2),  where 
the  laborer's  wages  are  set  at  one  "  penny  "  (  = 
DENARIUS,  or  15  cents)  for  a  day,  a  rate  which  agrees 
with  Tob.  V.  14,  where  a  "  drachm  "  is  mentioned 
as  the  rate  for  a  day,  a  sum  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  denariun,  and  to  the 
usual  pay  of  a  soldier  in  the  later  days  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  (Tacitus,  Avnalx,  i.  IT;  Polybius,  vi. 
89).  In  earlier  times  the  rate  was  probably  lower. 
But  it  is  likely  that  laborers,  and  also  soldiers,  were 
supplied  with  provisions.  A.  drachma  (=  17  cents) 
a  day  was  also,  according  to  Boeckh,  the  pay  of  a 
common  laborer  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
B.  c.  450 ;  and  the  same  was  paid  to  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  500,  at  Athens  {B.  S.  xv.  188, 
193). — The  Law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily 
payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  14, 
15).  The  employer  who  refused  to  give  his  laborers 
sufficient  victuals  is  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and 
the  iniquity  of  withholding  wages  is  denounced 
(Jer.  xxii.  13;  Mai.  iii.  5;  Jas.  v.  4).  Money; 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Wig'M  (Heb.  nqdldh,  once  rechS  ;  Cart  ;  Char- 
iot). The  Oriental  wagon  is  a  vehicle  composed  of 
two  or  three  planks  fixed  on  two  solid  circular 
blocks  of  wood,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
which  serve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  slant  outward  like  the  sides 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers, mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom. 
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and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen.  Tlie 
covered  wagons  for  conveying  the  materials  of  the 
Tabernacle  were  probably  constructed  on  Egyptian 
models.     Cart  ;  Chariot. 

*  Wailing.    Mourning. 

Wall  [wawl].  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall- 
construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
(Brick  ;  Fenced  City  ;  Handicrajt  ;  Hedge  ;  House; 
Jerusalem  ;  Mortar  2 ;  Shekp-fold  ;  Slime.)  1.  The 
practice  common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  founda- 
tions down  to  the  solid  rock  (Palestine,  II.,  g  25), 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the  present 
day  with  structures  intended  to  be  permanent  (Lk. 
vi.  48).  2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon's 
buildings,  as  described  by  Joscphus  (viii,  5,  §  2), 
corresponds  to  the  method  adopted  at  Kinevch  of 
encrusting  or  facing  a  wall  of  biick  or  stone  with 
slabs  of  a  more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  ala- 
baster. 3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to 
support  mountain-roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the 
sides  of  hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  (Agri- 
culture; Highway.)  4.  The  "path  of  the  vine- 
yards" (Xum.  xxii.  24)  is  a  pathway  through  vine- 
yards, with  walls  on  each  side. 

Wan'deMng  in  tlie  WU'der-ness.  Wilderness  or 
the  Wandering. 

War.  The  formation  of  the  army,  their  arms, 
and  encampment,  have  been  already  described.  Be- 
fore entering  on  a  war  of  aggress^ion,  the  Hebrews 
sought  for  the  Divine  sanction  by  consulting  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  2,  27,  28 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  37,  xxiii.  2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  pkopiiet 
(1  K.  xxii.  6;  2  Chr.  xviii.  6;  Divination).  Divine 
aid  was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bring- 
ing into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4- 
18,  xiv.  18).  Formal  proclamations  of  war  were 
not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents;  but  oc- 
casionally messages  either  deprecatory  or  dcliant 
were  sent  (Judg.  xi.  12-27;  1  K.  xx.  2;  2  K.  xiv. 


AmtHu  kind  puttinz  out  the  tvrt  of  •  cuplive,  who,  with  olb«;i,  i«  beM 
|iri*oo«rb.v  a  book  in  tb<  lipi.— From  Botu'i  AilMW*.— (Fob. 

8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's  district,  spies  were 
sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants  for  resistance 
(Num.  xiii.  17;  Josh.  ii.  1;  Judg.  vii.  10;  1  Sam. 
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xxvi.  4).     When  an  engagement  was  imminent  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  (vii.  9,  xiii.  9),  and  an  inspirit- 
ing address  delivered  either  by  the  commander  (2 
Chr.  XX.  20)  or  by  a  priest  (Deut.  xx.  2).     Then  fol- 
lowed the  battle-signal   (1   Sam.  xvii.   52;  Is.  xlii 
13  ;  Jer.   I.  42 ;    Ez.    xxi.   22 ;     __ 
Am.  i.  14  ;  Co.inet).    The  coin- 
but  a.«:<umed  the  form  of  a  num- 
ber of  hand-to-hand  contests. 
Hence  the  high  value  attached 
to  fleetnes.-*  of  foot  and  strength 
of  arm  (2  S;im.  i.  2-3,  ii.  18;  1 
Chr.  xii.    8).     Various  strate- 
gic devices  were  practised,  as 
the  ambuscade  (Josh.  vlii.  2, 
12;  Judg.    XX.    38),    surprise 
(Judg.  vii.  16),  or  circumven- 
tion (2  Sam.  V.  23).     Anotlier 
mode  of  settling  the  dispute 
was  by  the  selecion  of  cham- 
pions (1  Sam.  xvii. ;  2  Sam.  ii. 
14),  who  were  spurred  on  to 
exertion  by  the  offer  of  high 
reward  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii. 
25;  2  Sam.  xviii.   11;  1  Chr. 
xi.  6).      The    contest    having 
been  decided,   the  conquerors 
were  recalled  from  the  pursuit 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (2 
Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16,  xx.  22). 
— The  siege  of  a  town  or  for- 
tress was  conducted  thus  : — A 
line    of  circumvallation     was 
drawn  round  the  place  (Ez,  iv. 
2;  Mic.  V.  1),  constructed  out 
of  the  trees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood (Deut.  XX.  20),  earth,  &c. 
This  line  not  only  cut  off  the 
besieged  from  the  surrounding 
country,  but  also  served  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  the  be- 
siegers.     The  next  step  was 
to   throw  out  from   this   line 
one  or  more    "  mounts  "   or 
"banks"  in  the  direction  of 
the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  2  K. 
xi.x.  32 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  33),  to  be 
gradually  increased  in  height 
until  about  half  as  high  as  tiie 
city  wall.     On  this  mound  or 
bank  towers  were  erected   (2 
K.  XXV.  1 ;  Jer.  lii.  4 ;  Ez.  iv. 
2,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  8), 
whence  the  sliugers  and  arch- 
ers might  attack  with   eflfect. 
Battering-rams  (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi. 
22)  were  brought   up   to   the 
walls   by   means   of  the  bank 
(Engin'e  ;    Ram,    Batteri.no^ 
and  scaling-ladders  might  al<o 
be  placed  on  it.    Undermining 
the  walls  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible.     (Jerusalem.) 
Burning  the  gates  was  a  mode  of  obtaining  ingress 
(Judg.  ix.  52).  The  water-supply  would  naturally  be 
cut  off,  if  possible  ( Jd.  vii.  7).  The  besieged  strength- 
enei  and  repairs  1  their  fortificfit:ons(Is.  xxii.  10) ;  re- 
pelled the  enemy  from  the  wall  by  missiles  (2  Sam.  xi. 
24),  beams  and  heavy  stones  (Judg.  ix.  53  ;  2  Sam.  xi. 
21),  boiling  oil,   use  of  engines  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15), 
&c. ;  made  sullies  to  burn  the  besiegers'  works  (1 
Me.  vi.  31)  and  drive  them  away. — The  treatment 
of  the  conquered  was  extremely  severe  in  ancient 
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times.  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  action 
were  plundered  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 ;  2  .Mo.  viii  27)-  the 
survivors  were  killed  in  some  savage  manner  (Jud-' 
IX.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  12),  or  mulihitJd 
6  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  2  ,  or  carried  into  ciptivitj 


A  citT  taken  by  Mwult,  and  tha  inhubltinU  1^  airaj  eapUT*. 


From  JCnqpim/ii.— <Li]rarJ'<  Af mmA, 


(Num.  xxxi.  26;  Deut.  xx.  14).  Sometimes  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  conquered  coimtry  was  re- 
moved to  a  distant  locality.  (Captivity.)  Thr 
Mosaic  Law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  the  scvc- 
ity  of  the  ancient  usages  toward  the  cnnquere<l. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanitcs  (Canaan  I) 
who  were  under  an  anathema,  the  Israelitt-s  were 
to  put  to  death  only  males  bearing  arms,  to  keep 
alive  women  and  children  (xx.  13,  14),  to  spare  fruit- 
trees  (ver.  19),  to  treat  females  humanely  (xxi.  10- 
14).     The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as 
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practised  by  the  Jews  were  either  retaliatory  for 
some  gross  provocation  ( Judg.  i.  6,  7 ;  2  Sam.  x.  2- 
4,  xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  3),  or  done  by  lawless  usurp- 
ers (2  K.  XV.  16;  compare  1  K,  xx.  31).  The  con- 
querors celebrated  their  success  by  the  erection  of 
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monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vii.  12;  Pillar),  by 
hanging  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (xxL 
9,  xxxi.  10;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  triumphal  songs 
and  dances  in  which  tlie  whole  population  trok 
part  (Ex,  XV.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v. ;  1  Sam.  xviiL  6-8 ;  2 


Ba*-reIisfofCeutte  Palace,  ^Vtmroucf,  represeDtin^  warrion  before  abesieeed  city.— A  battering-ram  drawn  up  to  the  walla,  and  captires  impolad.— 

(Layord'a  Xinnei,  ii.  S83.) 


Sam.  xxii. ;  Jd.  xvi.  2-17;  1  Mc.  iv.  24).— For  "the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  see  Numbers  B. — 
Booty  ;  Hostages  ;  Puxishments  ;  Slave  ;  Unclean- 

KESS. 

•  Ward  =  watch,  guard,  custody,  &c.  (Gen.  xl.  3, 
4,  1,  kc).    Prison. 

*  Wasb'iBg  [wosh-].  Washing  the  clothes  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  mostly  as  con- 
nected with  ritual  purifications  (Ex.  xix.  10, 14;  Lev. 
xi.  25, 40,  &c.),  sometimes  simply  for  cleansing  them 
from  dirt  (Neh.  iv.  23).  Moral  and  spiritual  purifi- 
cation is  denoted  by  washing  the  clothes  or  the  per- 
son (Ps.  Ixxiii.  13;' Is.  i.  16;  Heb.  x.  22;  Rev.  vii. 
14,  kc).  Neglect  of  washing  the  clothes  was  sig- 
nificant of  affliction  and  moursixg  (2  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Axoi.ntixg;  Baptism;  Bath;  Fuller  ;  Nitre  ;  Pu- 
bificatio.v  ;  Regeskratio.n ;  Soap;  Washi.vg  the 
Hands  and  Feet;  Water. 

Wash'ing  the  Hands  and  Feet.  As  knives  and 
forks  were  dispensed  with  in  eating,  the  hand, 
which  was  thrust  into  the  common  dish,  needid  to 
be  scrupulously  clean ;  and  again,  as  sandals  were 
ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  heat  of  an  Eastern 
climate,  washing  the  feet  on  entering  a  house  was 
an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  company,  and  of  re- 
freshment to  the  traveller.  The  former  of  these 
usages  was  transformed  by  the  Pharisees  of  the 
N.  T.  age  into  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mk. 
vii.  3),  and  special  rules  were  laid  doAvn  as  to  the 
tiroes  and  manner  of  its  performance.  The  Gr. 
pugmei  in  Mk.  1.  c.  is  translated  in  A.  V.  "oft" 
(margin  "  or  diligentli/;  Gr.  wilh  Uie  fist — up  lo  t/ie 
«lboa,  Tbcophylact ") ;    by    Alford,    &c.,  after    the 


Syriac,  "  diligently  ; "  by  the  Vulgate,  Gothic,  ic, 
"frequently"  or  "oft;"  Lange,  taking  the  literal 
meaning  "  with  the  fist,"  says,  "  probably  it  was 
part  of  the  rite,  that  the  washing  hand  was  shut, 
because  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  open 
hand  engaged  in  washing  might  make  the  other  un- 
clean, or  be  made  unclean  by  it,  after  having  itself 
been  washed,"  and  suggests  that  "the  expression 
might  mean  a  vigorous  and  thorough  washing;" 
Rbn.  JV^.  T.Lex.  explains,  "literally,  uult^  they  wash 
their  hand*,  rubbing  them  icifh  the  fixt,  i.  e.  not 
merely  dipping  the  fingers  or  hand  in  water  as  atipn 
of  ablution,  but  rubbing  the  hands  together  as  a 
ball  or  fist,  in  the  usual  Oriental  manner  wlien  water 
is  poured  over  them  ;  .  .  .  hence  (translated  freely) 
secluloudtf,  carefvlly,  dUigentlii"  Washing  the  feet 
did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  ritual  observance, 
except  in  connection  with  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (Ex.  XXX.  19,  21).  It  held  a  high  place,  how- 
ever, among  the  rites  of  hospitality.  When  a 
guest  presented  himself  at  the  tent-door,  it  was 
usual  to  offer  the  necessary  materials  for  wasiiing 
the  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24  ; 
Judg.  xix.  21).  It  was  a  yet  more  complimentary 
act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affection,  if 
the  host  actually  performed  the  office  for  his  guest 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  41  ;  Lk.  vii.  38,  44  ;  Jn.  xiii.  5-14  ;  1 
Tim.  V.  10 ;  Jescs  Christ).  Such  a  token  of  hos- 
pitality is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East. 
Meals;  Sandal;  Washing. 

Watch'es  of  Nlicht.  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  divided  the  night  into  military  watch- 
es instead  of  hours,  each  watch  representing   the 
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period  for  which  sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on 
duty.  (Encampment.)  The  proper  Jewish  reclcon- 
ing  recognized  only  three  such  watches,  entitled  the 
first  or  "  beginning  of  the  watches  "  (Lam.  ii.  19), 
the  middle  watch  (Judg.  vii.  19),  and  the  morning 
watch  (Ex.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam.  xi.  II).  Tliese  would 
last  respectively  from  sunset  to  10  p.  m  ;  from  10 
p.  M.  to  2  A.  M. ;  and  from  2  a,  m.  to  sunrise.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  the 
number  of  watches  was  increased  to  four,  which 
were  described  either  according  to  their  numerical 
order,  e  g.  the  "  fourth  watch  "  (Mat.  xiv.  25),  or 
by  the  terms  "  even,  midnight,  cock-crowing,  and 
morning  "  (Mk.  xiii.  35).  Tliese  terminated  respec- 
tively 3t  9  p.  M.,  midnight,  3  a.  m.,  and  6  a.  m.  The 
GUARD  (QuATEiisiON)  of  soldlcrs  was  accordingly  di- 
vided into  four  relays  (Acts  xii.  4).  Watchmen  ap- 
pear to  have  patrolled  the  streets  of  the  Jewish 
towns  (Oant.  iii.  3,  v.  7;  compare  Ps.  cxxvii.  1, 
cxxx.  6).    Chronology  ;  Day  ;  Hohr  ;  Peter,  note  '. 

*  Wa'ter  [waw-]  (Heb.  pi.  mai/im,  construct  mei; 
or  mSi/metf  ;  Gr.  hue/or).  To  the  ancient  Hebrews 
water  appeared  of  inestimable  value.  Famine  was 
a  direct  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  it ;  and  in 
the  wilderness  the  people  often  murmured  from  tlie 
want  of  it  (Ex.  xv.  22,  xvii.  1  ff.,  xx.  2  If.,  xxi.  5, 
&c.).  An  abundance  of  water  was  one  of  the 
choice  blessings  of  the  Promised  Land  (Dent.  vili. 
7,  &c.).  Water  is  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  nour- 
ishment or  soul-satisfying  blessings  or  salvation 
which  Go.l  bestows  upon  His  people  (Is.  Iv.  1 ;  Jn. 
iv.  14  thrice ;  Rev.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  1,  17,  &c.).  Agri- 
COLTDRE  ;  Aix  ;  Brook;  Cistern;  Creation;  Dew; 
Firmament;  Fountain  ;  Frost;  Ishmael  I ;  Jordan  ; 
Mist  ;  Jerusalem  III.,  §  9,  &c. ;  Palestine  II.,  §§ 
13-15,  34  ff..  Climate,  &c. ;    Pond  ;    Pool  ;  Rain  ; 

ivER  ;   Sea  ;   Ssow  ;    Spring  ;  Tabernacles,  the 
east  of.  III. ;    Vapor  ;    Washing  ;   Well  ;    also 
the  five  following  articles,  &c. 

*  Wa'ter-gatc(Neh.  xii.  37),  a  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
probably  (so  Gesenius)  K  E.  of  the  Fountain-gate. 
East-gate. 

*  Wa'teMng.  Agriculture  ;  Chaldea  ;  Cistern  ; 
Egypt  ;  Well. 

Wa'tcr  of  Jcal'ous-y  (Num.  v.  11-31).  The  rit- 
ual prescribed  consisted  in  the  husband's  bring- 
ing the  woman  before  the  priest,  and  the  essential 
part  of  it  is  unquestionably  the  oath  to  which  the 
"  water  "  was  subsidiary,  symbolical,  and  ministerial. 
With  her  he  was  to  bring  the  tentii  part  of  an  ephah 
of  barley-meal  as  an  offering.  Perhaps  the  whole 
is  to  be  regarded  from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  and 
this  "  offering  "  in  the  light  of  a  court-fee.  God 
Himself  was  solemnly  invoked  to  judge,  and  His 
presence  recognized  by  throwing  a  handful  of  the 
barley-meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the  course  of 
the  rite.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  priest 
"  set  her  before  the  Lord  "  with  the  offering  in  her 
hand.  As  she  stood  holding  the  offering,  so  the 
priest  stood  hoUling  an  earthen  vessel  of  holy  water 
mixed  with  tlie  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  declaring  her  free  from  all  evil  consequences  if 
innocent,  solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah to  be  "  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people," 
if  guilty,  further  describing  the  exact  consequences 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  "mem- 
bers "  which  she  had  "  yielded  as  servants  to  un- 
cleanness  "  (ver.  21,  22,  27  ;  compare  Rom.  vi.  19). 
He  then  "  wrote  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted 
them  out  with  the  bitter  water,"  and  having  thrown, 
probably  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  hand- 
ful of  meal  on  the  altar,  "  caused  the  woman  to 


drink  "  the  potion  thus  drugged,  she  moreover  an- 
swering to  the  words  of  his  imprecation,  "  Amen, 
amen."  Josephus  adds,  if  tiie  suspicion  was  un- 
founded, she  obtained  conception,  if  true,  she  died 
infan)ously.  The  custom  of  such  an  ordeal  was 
probably  traditional  in  Moses'  time,  and  by  fencing 
it  round  with  the  wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver 
would  deprive  it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarou* 
tendency.  Adultery  ;  Law  or  Moses. 
Water  of  Sep-a-ra'tlon.    Purikication. 

*  Wa'ter-pot,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Gr.  hudria. 
In  Jn.  ii.  6,  7,  it  is  a  large  vessel  of  stone  in  which 
water  is  kept  standing ;  in  iv.  28,  a  vessel  for  carry- 
ing water,  usually  in  tiie  East  of  stone  or  earthen- 
ware.    Pitcher  ;  Pot. 

WaTe'-of'fer-Ing  (Heb.  t^nuphdh).  The  breast  of 
every  peace-offering,  the  Passover  sheaf,  leave:* 
and  lambs  at  Pentecost,  kc,  were  to  be  "  wave<l " 
before  the  Lord,  and  were  hence  called  "  wave-oflTcr- 
ings."  The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to 
be  found  in  Ex.  xxix.  24-28;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  viii. 
27,  29,  ix.  21,  X.  14,  15,  xxiii.  10,  15,  20;  Num.  vi. 
20,  xviii.  11,  18,  &c.  (First-fruits;  Passover,  IL 
ff,  h,  Pentecost,  &c.)  It  seems  not  quite  certain 
from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27,  whether  the  waving  was  per- 
formed by  the  priest  or  by  the  worshipper  with  the 
former's  assistance.  The  Rabbinical  tradition  rep- 
resents it  as  done  by  the  worshipper,  the  priest  sup- 
porting his  hands  from  below.  This  rite  was  the 
accompaniment  of  peace-offerings.  These  not  only, 
like  the  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged  God's  great- 
ness and  His  right  over  the  creature,  but  they  wit- 
nessed to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  com- 
munion between  God  and  man.  The  Rabbis  explain 
the  heaving  of  the  shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  God  has  His  throne  in  the  heaven,  the  waving 
of  the  breast  that  He  is  present  in  every  quarter  of 
the  earth. 

*  Wax  (Heb.  donag),  a  well-known  substance  pro- 
duced by  bees,  and  employed  in  the  construction  of 
their  cells ;  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  easily 
melted  by  heat  (Ps.  xxii.  14  [Heb.  16J,  Ixviii.  2 
[Heb.  3],  xcvii.  5 ;  Mic.  i.  4).     Bee. 

*  Wax,  to  =  to  grow  or  become,  as  to  veax  great, 
to  wax  hot,  to  wax  old,  to  wax  faint,  &c.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
13,  xii.  56  ;  Ex.  xvi.  21  ;  Lev.  xxv.  47  twice  ;  1  Sam. 
ii.  5,  iii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15 ;  Ps.  cii.  26 ;  Mat  xxiv. 
12,  &c.). 

*  Wax'en  (participle  of  the  verb  "  to  wax  ")  — 
grown  or  become  (Gen.  xix.  13 ;  Lev.  xxv.  25,  35, 
39,  &c.). 

Way  (Heb.  derech,  kc. ;  Gr.  hodox)  =  a  road, 
track,  pith,  or  highway  (Gen.  xvi.  7 ;  Num.  xiv. 
25;  1  Sara.  vi.  12;  Mat.  xx.  17;  Mk.  x.  32,  kc.)\ 
figuratively  a  course  or  mode  of  life  (Prov.  i.  31, 
xii.  15,  &c.);  a  religious  course  (Ps.  cxxxix.  24; 
Am.  viii.  14,  &c.) ;  particularly  applied  to  tho  Chri.i- 
tian  religion  (Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23,  kc). 

*  Wean'ing.  Abraham  ;  Banquets  ;  Child  ;  Ish- 
mael 1  ;  Samuel. 

W^eap'ons.    Arms. 

Wea'sel  [wee'zl]  (Heb.  holed  or  eholcd)  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  versions,  the  Talmud,  Gesenius,  &c, 
the  Hebrew  denotes  "  a  weasel ;  "  but  Bochart,  kc, 
would  make  it  =  Ar.  chulJ  and  Sjt.  chuldo  =  a  mole. 
The  weasel  family  have  long  slender  l)odic8  and 
short  legs,  and  are  remarkably  bloodthirsty  quadru- 
peds. Col.  C.  II.  Smith  (in  Kitto)  says,  the  ferret 
or  polecat  (which  he  regards  as  the  same  species, 
Fuioriia  vulgaris),  the  weasel  {Muttela  vulgarit  Af- 
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rusffwa,  larjer  and  darker  than  the  common  Euro- 
pean weasel),  &c.,  inhabit  Syria,  &c.  The^e  animals 
are  very  destructive  to  other  small  animals. 

•Weath'eri  Fkost;  Palestine,  CYtmafe;  Rain; 
Snow. 

WMv'ing.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to  be  coe- 
val with  the  first  dawning  of  civilization.  In  what 
country,  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  we  know  not; 
but  it  was  very  early  practised  with  great  skill  by 
the  Egyptians.  The  "  vestures  of  fine  li.sex,"  such 
as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42),  were  the  product  of 
Egyptian  looms,  and  their  qualily,  as  attested  by  ex- 
isting specimens,  is  pronounced  not  inferior  to  the 
finest  cambric  of  modern  times.  Tlie  Israelites 
were  probably  acquainted  with  the  process  before 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but  undoubtedly  there  they 
attained  tiic  proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ecute the  hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv. 
35  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  21),  and  other  artistic  textures.  At 
a  later  period  the  Egyptians  were  still  filmed  for 
their  manufactures  of  "  fine "  (i.  e.  hackled)  flax 
and  of  hard)/  or  ch&rdi/,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "net- 
works "  (margin  "  white  works"),  probably  (so  Mr. 
Bevan,  &c.)  a  ichiU  material  either  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton (Is.  xi.x.  9 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  7).  The  Egyi)tian  loom 
(Handicuai-t)  was  usually  upright,  and  the  weaver 
stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth  was  fixed  sometimes 
at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom.  The  modern 
Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom,  raised  above  the 
ground  by  short  legs.  The  Bible  notices,  not  the 
loom  itself,  but  the  beam  to  which  the  warp  was  at- 
tached (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19) ;  the  piu  to 
which  the  cloth  was  fixed,  and  en  which  it  was  rolled 
(Judg.  xvi.  14);  the  shuttle  (Job  vii.  6);  the  thrum 
or  threads  which  attached  the  web  to  the  beam  (Is. 
xxxviii.  12  margin);  and  the  web  itself  (Judg.  xvi. 
14,  A.  V.  "  beam ").  Whether  the  two  terms  in 
Lev.  xili.  48,  rendered  "  warp  "  and  "  woof,"  really 
mean  these,  admits  of  doubt.  The  textures  pro- 
duced by  the  Jewish  weavers  were  very  various. 
The  coarser  kinds,  such  as  tent-cloth,  sackcloth, 
and  the  "  hairy  garments  "  of  the  poor  were  made 
of  goat's  or  camel's  hair  (Ex.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mat.  iii. 
4).  W^ooL  was  extensively  used  for  ordinary  cloth- 
ing (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Prov.  xxvii.  2G,  xxxi.  13;  Ez. 
xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer  work  flax  was  used,  vary- 
ing in  quality,  and  producing  the  different  textures 
described  in  the  Bible  as  "  linen  "  and  "  fine  linen." 
The  mixture  of  wool  and  flax  in  cloth  intended  for 
a  garment  was  interdicted  (Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii. 
11).  Babylonish  Garment;  Cotton;  Dress;  Em- 
broiderer ;  Spinning  ;  Tent  ;  Woolen. 

Wcd'din^.     Marriage. 

WfCk  (Heb.  gJiMua"  ;  Gr.  hfbdomas  in  LXX.,  tnl- 
baton  [usually  translated  "Sabbath"]  in  N.  T.). 
The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  has  given  birth 
to  much  speculation.  Its  antiquity  is  so  great  (Gen. 
viii.  10,  xxix.  27),  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  sacred 
things,  that  it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  back 
as  far  as  the  creation  of  man.  The  week  and  the 
Sab3ath  are,  if  this  be  so,  as  old  as  man  himself. 
A  purely  theological  ground  is  thus  established  for 
the  week  and  for  the  sacredness  of  the  number  sev- 
en. They  who  embrace  this  view  support  it  by  a 
reference  to  the  six  days'  creation  and  the  Divine 
rest  on  the  seventh,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  nat- 
ui-al  ground  for  it.  To  this  view  Mr.  Garden,  origi- 
nal author  of  this  article,  objects : — (a.)  That  the 
week  rests  on  a  theological  ground  may  be  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  by  both  sides ;  but  nothing  is 
determined  by  such  acknowledgment  aa  to  the  origi- 


nal cause  of  adopting  this  division  of  time.  Whether 
the  week  gave  its  sacredness  to  the  number  seti.>-, 
or  the  ascendancy  of  that  number  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  dimensions  of  the  week,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  (&.)  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division 
was  indeed  very  great,  but  a  nearer  approach  to 
universality  is  required  to  render  it  an  argument  for 
the  view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history  at  least,  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Hindoos;  it  has  been  found  in  China,  either 
universally  or  among  the  Buddhists ;  the  Peruvians 
also  had  it  or  a  division  all  but  identical  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a  late  period  either  to  Greeks 
or  Romans.  (<•.)  So  far  from  the  week  being  a  divi- 
sion of  time  without  ground  in  nature,  there  whs 
much  to  recommend  its  adoption.  Where  the  dayp 
were  named  from  planetary  deities,  as  among  first 
the  Assyrians  and  Chaldees,  and  then  the  Egyp- 
tians,' there  of  course  each  period  of  seven  days 
would  constitute  a  whole,  and  that  whole  mig'.it 
come  to  be  recognized  by  nations  that  disregarded 
or  rejected  the  practice  which  had  shaped  and  de- 
termined it.  But  further,  the  week  is  a  most  nat- 
ural and  nearly  an  exact  quadripartition  of  the 
MONTH,  so  that  the  quarters  of  the  moon  may  easily 
have  suggested  it. — Mr.  Garden  holds  that  the  in- 
stances in  Genesis  (viii.  10,  12,  xxix.  27  [compare 
Judg.  xiv.  12],  1.  10)  show  oidy  a  custom  of  observ- 
ing a  term  of  seven  days  for  any  observance  of  im- 
portance, not  a  custom  of  dividing  the  whole  year. 
or  the  whole  month,  at  all  times  and  without  regard 
to  remarkable  events.  (Sabbath.)  In  Exodus  the 
week  comes  into  very  distinct  manifestation.  Two 
of  the  great  feasts  (Festivals) — the  Passover  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — are  prolonged  for  seven 
days  after  that  of  their  initiation  (Ex.  xii.  15-20. 
&c.).  The  division  by  seven  was  expanded  so  as  to 
make  the  seventh  month  and  the  seventh  year  Sab- 
batical. (Jubilee,  Year  of;  Sabbatical  Year.) 
Whether  "  days  "  were  or  were  not  intended  in  Dan- 
iel and  the  Apocalypse  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
years,  their  being  so  would  have  been  a  congruous 
and  even  logical  attendant  on  the  scheme  which 
counts  weeks  of  years,  and  both  would  have  been  a 
natural  computation  to  minds  familiar  and  occupied 
with  the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  (Day.) — The 
Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first,  was  familiar 
with  the  week.  St.  Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2) 
shows  this.  We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such 
a  division  of  time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Corinth  generally  ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was  wri- 
ting, though  doubtless  the  majority  of  them  were 
Gentiles,  yet  knew  the  Lord's  Day,  and  most  prob- 
ably the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  in- 
fer no  more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it 
is  clear  that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very  scon  aftei , 
the  whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdom- 
adal division.  Dion  Cassins,  who  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and 

>  The  credit  of  Introdncing  the  planetary  week  has  Iwn 
claimed  for  the  Egvptiani*,  the  ChaldHims.  aiid  il><-  Hin- 
doos. Prof.  II.  n.  Wilcon.  Rev.  R.  Hunter  (ui  tairl-ainii, 
&c..  have  favon'd  the  claim  for  theHin(!(>.'f  — TlnEimli'^n 
namcB  of  the  davs  of  the  week  are  derived  (n>ni  the  iiaiiie« 
of  Saxon  or  rather  Teuioiric  deities:  viz.  Sunday  frtjmUie 
Sun.  Monday  fn>m  tlie  Morm.  Tuesday  from  Ti>r  (=  Ko- 
nitm  Mars).' Vcdnesdav  from  n'Mhn  (tlie  hit'l'.eht  god 
anionp  the  Germans  and  Scaiidiiiaviaiipi.  Thiin-day  jTum 
T/ior  (the  g'Ki  of  tlumder.  =  Roman  Jupiter),  Fildiiv  lYom 
Frig  (wife  of  Woden  and  podde??  of  n.arriajr--  =  R'>m»n 
Juno,  or  [so  eovae]  Venue),  SaUirday  from  Sater  or  Salnm. 
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recent  ill  his  time,  and  represents  it  as  coining  from 
E'ypt.     Chronology. 
"week?,  Feast  of.    Pentecost. 
Weights  and  DIeas'nres. — A.  Weights  (originally 
by  Mr.  II.  S.  Poole). — lutrodndiov.     The  general 
principle  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  the  evi- 
dence  of    the   monuments    the   preference   on    all 
doubtful   poinfcf,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of 
literature,  so  as  to  a-certain  the  purport  of  state- 
ments which  otherwise  appeared  explicable  in  two  i 
or  three  different  ways.     Besides  this  general  prin- 
ciple, it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fol-  ; 
lowing  postulates: — a.  All  ancient  Greek  systems  1 
of  weight  were  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  , 
fi'om  an  Eastern  sourc>\     6.  All  the  older  systems 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Persia,  the  .^ginetan,  the  At-  j 
tic,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Euboic,  are  divisible  ! 
either  by  t),'00 )  or  by  3,600.     c.  The  6,000th  or  { 
3,600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a  divisor  of  all  higher  i 
weights  and  coins,  and  a  multiple  of  all  lower  weiglits  ' 
and  coins,  except  its  two-thirds,     d.  Coins  arc  al- 
ways some-vhat  below  the  standard  weight,     e.  Tlie 
statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  relation  of 
different  systems  are  to  be  taken  either  as  indicating  ' 
original  or  current  relation.    /.  The  statements  of  i 
ancient  writers  are  to  be  taken  in  their  seemingly-  j 
obvious  sense,  or  disear  led  altogether  as  incorrect  | 
or  unintelligible,    q.   When  a  certain  number  of  | 
drachms  or  other  denominations  of  one  metal  are  j 
said  to  correspond  to  a  certain  number  of  drachms 
or  other  denominations  of  another  metal,  it  must  ! 
not  be  assumed  that  the  system  is  the  same  in  both  1 
cases. — I.    Early    Greek  ialcds.     Three   principal  i 
systems  were  used  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  , 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  tho.se  of  the  Jilginetan,  the 
Attic,  and  the  Euboic  talents.     1.    The  JSginctan  j 
talent  is  stated  to  have  contained   60  minte,  and  | 
6,000  drachms.     Its  drachm  was  heavier  than  the  ' 
Attic,  by  which,   when  unqualified,  we  mean  the  j 
drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standard,  weighing  I 
about  67.5  grains  Troy.     Pollux  states  that  it  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  drachms  and  100  Attic  ninae. 
We  find  accordingly  a  monetary  system  in  use  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  which  the  drachm  weighs 
about  110  grains,  in  very  nearly  the  proportion  re- 
quired to  the  Attic  (6  :  10  ::  67.5  :  112.5).     The  sil- 
ver coins  of  .Egina,  however,  and  of  many  ancient 
Greek  citiis,  follow  a  lower  standard,  of  which  the 
drachm  has  an  average  maximum  weight  of  about 
96  grains.     The  drachm  obtained  from  the  silver 
coins  of  vEgina  has  very  nearly  the  weight,  92.3 
grains,  that  Boeckh  assigns  to  that  of  Athens  before 
Solon's  reduction,  of  which  the  system  continued 
afterward  in  use  as  the  commercial  talent.     The 
coins  of  Athens  give  a  standard,  67.5  grains  for  the 
drachm  of  Solon.     An  examination  of  Mr.  Burgon's 
weights  from  Athens,  in  the  British  Museum  Jonc 
mina  weighing    9,980   grains  troy,  another    7,171 
grains  trov),  has,  however,  induced  us  to  infer  a 
higher  staniiird  in  both  cases,  viz.  about  99.8  grains 
troy  for  the  drachm  of  the  Commercial  or  Jlarket 
system  and  about  71.7  grains  for  the  drachm  of  the 
Popular  or  Solonian  system.    We  thus  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing principal  standards  of  the  ^ginetan  weight : 
a.  The  Macedonian  talent,  or  .^iginetan  of  the  wri- 
ters, weighing  about  660,000  grains,  containing  60 
minie  and  6,0  )0  drachms,     b.  The  Commercial  talent 
of  Athens,  used  for  the  coins  of  ^Egina,  weighing,  as 
a  monetai-y  talent,  never  more  than  about  576,000 
grains,  reduce  1  from  a  weight-talent  of  about  598,800, 
and  divided  into  th"  same  principal  parts  as  the  pre- 
ceding.    2.  The  Attic  talent,  when  simply  thus  des- 
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ignatcd,  is  the  standard  n  eight  introduced  by  Solon^ 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Coniiuercial  talent  in 
the  relation  of  100  to  1385.  Its  average  maximum 
weight,  as  derived  from  the  coins  of  Athens  and  the 
evidence  of  ancient  writers,  givw  a  drachm  of  about 
67.5  grains;  but  Mr.  iJurgon's  weights  enable  us  to 
raise  this  sum  to  71.7.  It  appears  that  the  Attic 
talent  weighed  about  430,2(0  grains  by  the  weights, 
and  that  the  coins  give  a  talem,  of  about  405,tXK) 
grains,  the  latter  being  ai>parently  the  weight  to 
wliicli  the  talent  was  reduced  after  a  time,  and  the 
maximum  weight  at  which  it  is  reckoned  by  anciiiit 
writers.  It  gradually  lost  weight  in  the  coinage, 
until  the  drachm  fell  to  about  57  grains  or  lesa, 
thus  coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  lighter 
than,  the  denarius  ("Pksny  ")  of  the  early  Ccsars. 
3.  The  Euboic  talent,  thougli  used  in  (Jreeco,  is  of 
Eastern  origin  (see  II.  2,  below). —  II.  Foreign  tal'iiU 
of  the  same  perioJ.  Two  foreign  systems  of  the 
same  period,  besides  the  Hel)iew,  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  the  Baltylonian  talent  and  the  Eu- 
boic. 1.  The  iJabylonian  talent  may  be  determined 
from  existing  weights  (in  the  forms  of  lions  and 
ducks)  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nineveh.  The 
weights  represent  a  double  system,  of  which  the 
heavier  talent  contained  two  of  the  lighter  talents, 
the  talent  in  each  system  being  divided  into  60 
nianehs,  and  the  maneh  in  each  subdivided  into  six- 
tieths, &c.    The  following  table  exhibits  our  results. 

Heavier  Taient. 

6nt*is  nf  Snthn  of 

MaDeh  Maoeb  Maneh  Talent  Gn.  troj. 

1  =      ae«.4 

2=1  =  Kfi.S 

(50  =      30  =        1  =    15.9S4 

3600  =  1800         =      60       =         1        =a38,M0 

Lighter  Talent. 

30th«of60tb>  enthtof  " 

ofMaiieh  Maneh  Maneh  Talent  Gn.  tray. 

1  =  4.44 

W  =        \  =        133.2 

ISOO  =      60  =        1  =     7.003 

1.8000  =8600  =      60       =        1        =-lTO.{;:0 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Babylonian  talent  as  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  Euboic,  whicii  ha ;  been  compu- 
ted to  be  =  the  Commercial  Attic,  but  more  reason- 
ably as  nearly  =  the  ordinary  Attic.  Pollux  makes 
the  Babylonian  talent  =  7,000  Attic  drachm.s.  We 
mav,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  lighter  talent  was 
generally,  if  not  universally,  in  use  in  the  time  of 
the  Persian  coins.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  king 
of  Persia  received  the  silver  tribute  of  the  satiapies 
according  to  the  Babvlonian  talent,  but  the  gold 
tribute  according  to  the  Euboic.  The  larger  silver 
coins  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  thoe  of  the 
satraps,  are  of  the  following  denominations  and 
weights : — 

'^  On.  inj. 

Piece  of  three /tff7&' f^* 

Piece  of  two  «<^ "j^  , 

J^gtos ••      **•» 

The  onlv  denomination  of  which  we  know  the  name 
is  the  siffhx,  which,  as  having  the  same  type  as  the 
Dane,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Persian  silver  coin. 
It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  the  lighter 
talent,  and  the  5,400th  of  that  talent.  2.  The  Euboic 
fcilcnt  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  originally  an 
Eastern  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gold 
sent  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coinnge  of 
Euboea  was  upon  its  sUndard.     Wc  suppose  the 
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Euboic  talent  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to  72,  or 
5  to  6.  Taking  toe  Babylonian  maneh  at  7,992 
grains  troy,  we  obtain  399,600  gi-ains  for  the  Euboic 
talent  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Persian  gold 
coin  is  the  Daric  ("dram"),  weighing  about  129 
grains.  This  was  the  standard  coin,  .according  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double  in 
actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  couiage,  but  its 
equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction. The  Daric  was  the  3,600th  part  of  the 
Babylonian  talent.  It  is  nowhere  stated  how  the 
Euboic  talent  was  divided,  but  if  we  suppose  it  to 
have  contained  50  minae,  then  the  Daric  would  have 
been  the  si.Ktieth  of  the  niina,  but  if  100  minae,  the 
thirtieth.  In  any  case  it  would  have  been  the 
3,000Lh  part  of  the  talent.  The  coinage  of  Euboea 
has  hitherto  buen  the  great  obstacle  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Euboic  talent.  The  silver  coins  (the  only 
gold  coin  of  Euboea  known  tons  weighs  49.4  graius) 
give  the  following  denominations : 

Coins  0/ Euboea.  Coins  of  Athens. 

Assumed  true 
weight 
Gre.  troy. 

Tetradrachm  270 
Didrachm        133 


Hi^est 

Assnmed  true 

weight 

weight 

Gn.  troy. 

Gn.  trov. 

258 

121 

129 

es 

86 

63 

61.5 

43 

43 

Drachm 
Tetrobolon 


67.5 
45 


It  will  be  perceived  that  thoupch  the  weights  of  all 
denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Euboic  list, 
arc  very  near  the  Attic,  the  system  ot  division  is 
evidently  different.  The  third  Euboic  denomination 
is  identical  with  the  Persian  sifflos,  and  indicates  the 
Persian  origin  of  the  system.  The  second  piece  is, 
however,  identical  with  the  Daric.  The  relation  of 
the  Persian  and  Greek  systems  may  be  thus  stated : 


Penian  silver, 

BabyloBian. 

Gra.  troy. 

253.5 
169 

84.5 


Persian  gold, 

EubOK. 
Grs.  troy. 


129 


Greek  Eabok. 
turn]  weight               Anvmed. 
Gra.  troy.                    Gn.  troy. 

253 

121 
8S 

63 
43 

129 
86 
64.5 
43 

3.  The  talents  of  Egypt  have  hitherto  formed  a  most 
unsatisfactory  subject.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  Ptolemies  follow  the  same  standard  as  tiie  silver 
coins  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  to  Philip  II.  inclusive, 
which  are  on  the  full  .^Jginetan  weight :  but  the  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow  the  standard  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  tiie  two  talents,  if  calculated  from 
the  coins,  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  (gold 
and  silver)  to  13  (copper),  or,  if  calculated  from  the 
higher  correct  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  sys- 
tem, in  the  proportion  of  about  10  to  12.7.  4.  The 
Carthaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  period 
before  Alexander,  yet  it  reaches  so  nearly  to  that 
period  that  it  cannot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silver 
coins  of  the  Carthaginians  which  do  not  follow  the 
Attic  standard  seem  to  be  struck  upon  the  standard 
of  the  Persian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent. — III. 
7%e  Hfbreic  talent  or  iafetUs  and  divisi'jiis.  1.  A  talent 
of  silver  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  25-28  (conip. 
XXX.  13,  15),  which  contained  3,000  shekels,  distin- 
guished as  "  the  holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary."  2.  A  gold  manch  is  spoken  of  (A.  V. 
"pound."  1  K.  X.  17),  and,  in  a  parallel  passage  (2 
Chr.  ix.  16),  shekels  are  mentioned,  three  manehs 
being  represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  there- 
fore =  100  shekels  of  gold.  8.  Josephus  (iii.  6, 
§  7)  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold  contained 


100  minae.  4.  Josephus  (xiv.  7,  §  1)  states  that  the 
Hebrew  mina  of  gold  =  two  libr(e  ( =  pounds)  and 
a  half.  Taking  the  Roman  pound  at  5,050  grains 
the  maneh  of  gold  =  about  12,625  grains.  5.  Epi- 
phanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at  125  Roman 
pounds,  whx'h,  at  the  value  given  above,  =  about 
631,250  grains.  6.  A  diflicult  passage  in  Ezekiel 
seems  to  speak  of  a  maneh  of  60  (possibly  50,  LXX.) 
shekels  (Ez.  xlv.  12).  7.  Josephus  (iii.  8,  g  10) 
makes  the  gold  shekel  a  Daric.  From  these  data  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred,  (1.)  that  the  Hebretr 
gold  talent  contained  100  manehs,  each  of  which 
again  contained  100  shekels  of  gold,  and,  basinjr  the 
calculation  on  the  stated  value  of  the  maneh,  weighed 
about  1,262,500  grains,  or,  basing  the  calculation  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  gold  shekel  to  the  Daric, 
weighed  about  1,290,000  grains  (129x100x100), 
the  latter  being  probably  nearer  the  true  value,  and 
(2.)  that  the  silver  talent  contained  3,000  shekels, 
and  is  probably  the  talent  spoken  of  by  Epiphaiiius 
as  equal  to  125  Roman  pounds,  or  631,250  grains, 
which  would  give  a  shekel  of  210.4  grains.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  gold  talent  was  ex- 
actly double  the  silver  talent. — Let  us  now  examine 
the  Jewish  coins.  1.  The  shekels  and  half-shekels 
of  silver,  if  we  take  an  average  of  the  heavier  spec- 
imens of  the  Maccabean  issue,  give  the  weight  of 
the  former  as  about  220  grains.  A  talent  of  3,000 
such  shekels  would  weigh  about  660,000  grains. 
This  result  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  weight  of  the 
talent  given  by  Epiphanius.  2.  The  copper  coins 
are  generally  without  any  indications  of  value.  The 
two  heaviest  denominations  of  the  Maccabean  issue, 
however,  bear  the  names  "  half"  and  "  quarter."  In 
the  following  scheme  they  are  compared  with  th« 
silver  coins : 

C(qiper  Coins.  Silver  Coins. 

Average        Supposed  Average         Snppoecd 

wei^Hit  wei,:ht  weight  weigkt. 

Gra.  teoy.        Grs.  troy.  Grs.  troy. 

Half 235.4  250  Shekel 2->0       Same. 

Quarter.. 132.0           125               Half  sbtkel. 110       Same. 
(Sixthj....81.8  83.3  [Third] 73.3 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  coinage  would  be  as  fol- 
lows:— Gold  .  .  .  Shekel  or  Daric  (foreign)  129 
grains.  Silver  .  .  Shekel  220,  Half-shekel  110. 
Copper.  .  Half  (-shekel)  264,  Quarter  ^-shekel)  132, 
(Sixth-shekel)  88. — We  can  now  consider  the 
weights.  The  gold  talent  contained  100  manehs, 
and  10,000  shekels.  The  silver  talent  contained 
3,000  shekels,  6,000  bckas,  and  60,000  gerahs.  The 
copper  talent  probably  contained  1,500  shekels. 
The  '"holy  shekel,"  or  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary," 
is  spoken  of  both  of  the  gold  (Ex.  xxxviii.  24)  and 
silver  (25)  talents  of  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Wc 
also  read  of  the  "king's  weight"  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26'. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  different  sys- 
tems to  be  meant.  The  significations  of  the  names 
of  the  Hebrew  weights  must  be  here  stated.  The 
Heb.  ctwdr  ( A.  V. "  talent ")  =  a  circle  or  pfobe,  prol- 
ably  an  aggregate  mm.  The  "  shekel "  simply  —  >i 
irei'gltt.  The  "  bekah  "  or  "  half-shekel "  =  a  division, 
or  half.  The  "  quartt-r-shckel  "  is  once  mentioncti 
(1  Sam.  ix.  8).  The  "gerah"  =  «  grain  or  beau. 
— IV.  Tlu  historii  and  relaliona  of  the  principal  an- 
cient talents.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  talents  :— 

A.  Eastern  T^alents. 

Hebrew  gold 1,320,000  Hehrow  cilver.   , .  660.000 

Babylonfin    (»il- 1  oyi  oifl  Babvlon ian  lesser  (  ^^  ggo 

ver) j^»3»,tM«  (Silver) ) 

Egyptian 840,000  „   „^ 

^■^•^  Persian  gold 899,600 

Hebrew  copper  ?.,.  792,000  7 
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B.  Greek  TalenU. 

^2inetan 660,000 

Attic  Commercial 6»8,8U0 

Attic  Commercial,  lowered 558,U00 

Attic  Soloiiian,  double 860,5*) 

Attic  Si>lo!iian,  ordinary 4:j0.2i!0 

Attic  Solouian,  lowered 406,000 

Eubolc 887,000  + 

We  take  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldest  system  of 
weight.  Apart  from  the  evidence  from  its  relation 
to  the  other  systems,  this  may  be  almost  proved  by 
our  tiading  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Phenicia,  and 
in  Judea,  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phenician  sys- 
tem, and  as  the  Jewish  system.  The  Hebrew  system 
had  two  talents  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  rela- 
tion of  2 :  1.  The  gold  talent,  apparently  not  used 
elsewhere,  contained  lOi)  manehs,  each  of  which 
contained  again  100  shekels,  there  being  thus  10,000 
of  these  units,  weighing  about  132  grains  each,  in  the 
talent.  The  silver  talent,  also  known  as  the  .^gine- 
tan,  contained  3,000  shekels,  weighing  about  220 
grains  eaeh.  One  gold  talent  appears  to  have  been 
equal  to  24  of  these.  The  reason  for  making  the 
talent  of  gold  twice  that  of  silver  was  probably 
merely  for  the  sake  of  distinction. — The  Babylonian 
talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  consisted  of  two  systems,  in 
the  relation  of  2  to  1,  upon  one  standard.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  frono  the  Hebrew  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  units  from  10,000  to  7,200. 
The  system  was  altered  by  the  man?h  being  raised 
80  as  to  contain  120  instead  of  100  imits,  and  the 
talent  lowered  so  as  to  contain  60  instead  of  100 
manehs.  It  is  possible  that  this  talent  was  origi- 
nally of  silver. — The  derivation,  from  the  lighter 
Babylonian  talent,  of  the  Euboic  talent,  is  easily 
ascertained.  Their  relation  is  t'lat  of  6 :  5. — The 
Egyptian  talent  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other.  The 
Hebrew  copper  talent  is  equally  obscure.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  djuble  of  the  Persian  gold  talent. — The 
.(Eginetan  talent  was  the  same  as  the  lesser  or  silver 
Hebrew  talent.  Its  introduction  into  Greece  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  Pl.enicians.  The  Attic  Com- 
mercial was  a  degradation  of  this  talent,  and  was  it- 
self further  degraded  to  form  the  Attic  Solonian. 
Money  ;  Shekel  ;  Talext. 

B.  Jleas'ures  (originally  by  Mr.  Bevan).  The  most 
important  topic  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  measures  is  their  relative 
and  absolute  value.  Another  topic  demands  a  few 
prefatory  remarks,  viz.  the  origin  of  these  measures, 
and  their  relation  to  those  of  surrounding  countries. 
We  divide  the  Hebrew  measures  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  refer  to  length  or  capacity,  and 
subdivide  each  of  these  classes  into  two,  the  former 
into  measures  of  length  and  distance,  the  latter  into 
liquid  and  dry  measures.  I.  Measures  of  length  and 
distance.  1.  Tha  denominations  referring  to  length 
were  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  arm  and 
hand.  We  may  notice  the  following  four  as  derived 
from  this  source : — (a.)  The  finger's  breadth  (Heb. 
etsha\  A.  V.  "finge::"),  in  Jer.  Hi.  21  only.  (6.) 
The  "hand  breadth"  (Heb.  iephah  or  -ach  and 
tophah  or -ach;  Ex.  xxv.  25;  IK.  vii.  26;  2  Chr. 
iv.  5,  &c.),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  period 
of  time  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5.  (c.)  The  "  span "  (Heb. 
zereth),  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  the 
thumb  and  the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand 
(Ex.  xxviii.  16,  xxxix.  9 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  Ez.  xliii. 
13),  applied  generallvto  describe  any  small  measure 
in  Is.  xl.  12.  (d.)  The  "cubit"  (Heb.  ammd/i ;  Gr. 
pechm),  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  middle  finger.  This  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  buUdings,  &c.  (Gen.  vi. 


16;  Ex.  xxv.-xxvii. ;  Jh.  xxi.  8;  Rev.  xxL  17,  itc). 
In  addition  to  the  above  we  may  notice: — («.)  The 
Hch. i/dmed {A.  V.  "cubit"),  literally  a  roJ,  applied 
to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).  Ita  length  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  probably  fell  below  the  " cubit"  (so  Mr. 
Bevan;  Ges.  has cu6i<  ;  ¥\i.it/jau,Ji*t;  LXX.  «/>a«  / 
Vulg.  palm,  &c.).  (/.)  The  "  reed  "  (Heb.  kdneh  ;  Gr. 
kalamos  ;  Reed  4),  for  measuring  buildings  on  a  large 
scale  (Ex.  xl.  5-8,  .\li.  8,  xlii.  16-19;  Rev,  xi.  1,  xit 
15, 16). — Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible 
itself  as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengths  described 
under  the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the 
notice  that  the  "  reed"  =  6  cubits  (Ez.  xl.  6),  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  measures  were  combined 
in  any  thing  like  a  scale.  The  most  important  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical  notices  is, 
that  the  cubit,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard measure,  was  of  varying  length,  and  that,  to 
secure  accuracy,  it  was  necessary  to  define  the  kind 
of  cubit  intended,  the  result  being  that  the  other 
denominations,  if  combined  in  a  scale,  would  vary 
in  like  ratio.  Thus  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  the  cubit  is 
specified  to  be  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man '; "  in  2 
Chr.  iii.  3  "  after  the  firet,"  or  rather  "  after  the 
older  measure  ; "  and  in  Ez.  xli.  8  "  n  great  cubit," 
or  hterally  "  a  cubit  to  the  joint,"  further  defined 
in  xl.  5  "  a  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth."  These  ex- 
pressions involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of 
Hebrew  archaeo'.ogy,  viz.  the  number  and  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  the  Scriptural  cubits.  That 
there  was  more  than  one  cubit,  is  clear ;  but  whether 
there  were  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  "  former  "  or  "  older  " 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
cubit,  and  that  the  modem  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  wis  some- 
what larger.  Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man  "  of  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  held  to  be  a  common 
measure  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  one,  and 
to  have  fallen  below  this  latter  in  point  of  length. 
In  this  case  we  should  have  three  cubits — the  com- 
mon, the  Mosaic  or  old  measure,  and  the  new  meas- 
ure. We  turn  to  EzekicI,  and  find  a  distinction  of 
another  character,  viz.  a  long  and  a  short  cubit. 
Now,  as  it  has  been  urged  by  many  writers,  Ezckiel 
would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the 
old  Mosaic  standard  for  the  measurements  of  his 
ideal  temple.  If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be  iden- 
tical with  the  old  measure,  and  his  short  cubit  with 
the  one  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the  new 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3  would  represent  a  still 
longer  cubit  than  Ezekiel's  long  one.  Other  ex- 
planations of  the  prophet's  language  have,  however, 
been  offered :  it  has  been  sometimes  a.^sumed  that, 
while  living  in  Chaldea,  he  and  his  countrymen  had 
adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit ;  but  in  this 
case  his  short  cubit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
same  country,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  between 
these  two  amounted  to  only  three  fingers  (Hdt.  i. 
178).  Again,  it  has  been  explained  that  his  short 
cubit  was  the  ordinary  Chaldean  measure,  and  the 
long  one  the  Mosaic  measure;  but  this  is  unlikely 
on  account  of  the  respective  lengths  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  Mosaic  cubits  (sec  below).  Indepen- 
dently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  DeuL  iii  11 
and  2  Chr.  iii.  3  imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits. 
An  examination  of  Biblical  notices  (Ex.  xxvii.  1, 
compare  xx.  26  ;  1  K.  vii.  27,  &c.)  tends  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cubit  of  early  times,  or  Mosaic 
cubit,  fell  far  below  the  length  usually  assigned  to 
it ;  but  these  notices  are  so  scanty  and  ambiguous 
that  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  decisive.    The 
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earliest  and  most  reliable  testimony  as  to  the  length 
of  the  cubit  is  supplied  b}'  the  existing  specimens 
of  old  Egyptian  measures.  Several  of  these  have 
been  discovered  in  tombs,  carrying  us  back  at  all 
events  to  1 700  b.  c,  while  the  Nilometer  at  Ele- 
phantine exliibits  the  length  of  the  cubit  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  No  great  difference 
is  exhibited  iu  these  measures,  the  longest  being 
estimated  at  about  21  inches,  and  the  shortest  at 
about  20.},  or  exactly  20.4729  inches.  They  are 
divided  into  28  digits,  while  the  Mosaic  cubit,  ac- 
cording to  Rabbinical  authorities,  was  divided  into 
24  digits.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcihng 
this  discrepancy  with  the  almost  certain  fact  of  the 
derivation  of  the  cubit  from  Egypt.  It  has  been 
generally  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit  was  of 
more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepulchral 
measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer 
by  special  marks.  Wilkinson  denies  the  existence 
of  more  than  one  cubit ;  but  most  writers  on  the 
subject  agree  that  the  Egyptian  cubit-measures  in 
the  Turin  and  Louvre  Museums  contain  a  combina- 
tion of  2,  if  not  3  kinds  of  cubit.  Thenius  makes 
the  old  cul)it  =  26  digits  or  19.066  inches,  the  royal 
cubit  =  28  digits,  =  20.611  or  20.591  inches  (the 
length  of  the  Turin  and  Louvre  measures  respec- 
tively), and  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  =  23  digits, 
or  about  16.9  inches.  Another  explanation  makes 
the  old  cubit  =  25  digits  or  1S.189  inches;  another 
makes  it  =  24  digits.  The  use  of  more  than  one 
cubit  appears  to  have  also  prevailed  in  Babylon, 
for  Herodotus  states  that  the  "  royal "  exceeded  the 
"  moderate  "  cubit  by  three  digits.  Boeckh  makes 
the  Babylonian  royal  cubit  =  20.806  inches;  but 
Oppert's  data  would  give  23.149  inches. — Mr.  Bevan 
would  identify  the  new  Hebrew  measure  implied  in 
2  Chr.  iii.  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the  "  old  " 
measure  and  Ezekiel's  cubit  with  the  lesser  one, 
either  of  26  or  24  digits ;  and  the  "  cubit  of  a  man  " 
with  the  third  one  of  23  digits  of  which  Thenius 
speaks.  In  the  Misbna  the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined 
to  be  one  of  6  palms.  It  is  termed  the  moderate 
cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from  a  lesser  cubit  of  5 
palms  and  from  a  larger  one  of  6  palms  and  a  digit. 
The  palm  consisted,  according  to  Maimonides,  of  4 
digits ;  and  the  digit,  according  to  Ariis  Montanus,  of 
4  barley-corns.  The  length  of  the  Mosaic  cubit,  as 
computed  by  Tlienius  (after  several  trials  with  the 
specified  number  of  barley-corns  of  middling  size), 
is  214.512  Paris  lines,  or  19.0515  inches.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact  conclu- 
sion by  tliis  mode  of  calculation.  The  Talmudists 
state  that  the  Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  edifice 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit 
for  the  vessels  thereof.  This  was  probably  a  fiction. 
Taking  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  the  length  of  the 
other  denominations  will  be  as  follows : — 


Digit 
4 

Inches. 
.7938 

Palm. 
3 
6 
36 

3.1762 

12 

24 

144 

Span  . 

2 

12 

CilbiV. 
6      1 

Reed. 

9.5257 

.     19.0515 

114.3090 

Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Num.  XXXV.  4,  5;  Ez.  xL  27)  or  by  the  reed  (xlii. 
20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.'xxi.  16).  There 
Is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a  square 
measure  by  the  Jews.  (Acrk.)  Whenever  they 
wished  to  define  the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its 
length  and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square, 
as  in  Ez.  xlviii.  16.     The  difficulty  of  defining  an 


area  by  these  means  is  experienced  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Num.  XXXV.  4,  5.  (Scbcrbs.; — 2.  The 
measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  0.  T.  are  the 
three  following: — (a.)  The  "pace"  (Ileb.  toaW,  2 
Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  generally  to  our  yard,  (h.) 
The  Ileb.  cibrath  Murds,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  a 
little  «  ay,"  margin  "  a  little  piece  of  ground  "  (Gen. 
XXXV.  16*,  xlviii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19).  The  Hebrew  ex- 
pression appears  to  indicate  some  definite  distance, 
but  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bible 
is,  that  it  did  not  exceed  and  probably  equalled  the 
distance  between  Bethlehem  and  leathers  burial- 
place  (Rachel),  which  is  tiaditiorally  identified  with 
a  spot  1^  miles  N.  of  the  town.  (<•.)  The  "  day's 
journey  "  (Heb.  derech  i/6m  or  mahulach  yotn  ;  Gr. 
hhtieras  hodofi),  which  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  calculating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36, 
xxxi.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  &c.),  though  but  one  in- 
stance of  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (Lk.  ii.  44).  The 
ordinary  day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  80 
miles;  but  when  they  travelled  in  companies  only 
10  miles :  Neapolis  (Shechem)  formed  the  first  stage 
out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former,  and 
Bkeroth,  according  to  the  latter  computation.  It 
is  impossible  to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the 
day's  journey.  In  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  we 
meet  with  the  following  additional  measures  : — (rf.) 
The  "Sabbath-day's  jolrnet."  (<■.)  The  "  furlong'" 
(Gr.  stadion,  L.  form  stadium,  Eng.  siade),  a  Greek 
measure  introduced  into  Asia  after  Alexnndei's 
conquest,  and  hence  first  mentioned  in  the  Apo«- 
rvplia  (2  Mc.  si.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29),  subsequertiv  in 
tiie  N.  T.  (Lk.  xxiv.  13;  Jn.  vi.  19,  xi.  18;  Rev.'xiv. 
20,  xxi.  16).  Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the 
stade  were  boriowcd  from  the  footrace-coi  rse  »t 
Olympia.  It  =  COO  Greek  feet  (lidt.  ii.  149),  <  r 
125  Roman  paces  (riiny,  ii.  23\  or  60frJ  feet  of  oi.r 
measure.  It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  63^ 
feet.  (/.)  The  Mile,  a  Roman  neasure,  =  1,000 
Roman  paces,  8  stades,  or  1,CI8  Erglish  yards,  {p.) 
The  "  fathom  "  (Gr.  orffvia.  Acts  x.^vii.  28  twice), 
strictly  =  the  length  of  the  outsticlchcd  arms;  as 
a  measure  of  leigih,  according  to  Herodotus,  = 
yf  u  stadium  =  6  feet  1  inch  (L.  &  S.). — II.  Mtasura 
of  capacity.  The  Hebrew  measures  of  capacity  for 
liquids  were: — (a.)  The  log  (Lev.  xiv.  10  ff.),  the 
n  mie  originally  signifying  a  basin.  (6.)  The  hin,  a 
name  of  Egyjitian  origin  (properly  =  vcs^tl,  Ges.), 
frequentlv  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx. 
24;  Num'  xv.  4  ff.;  Ez.  iv.  11,  &c.).  (c.)  The  bath 
( =  measured),  the  largest  of  the  liquid  measures  ( 1 
K.  vii.  26,  38;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  iv.  6  ;  Ezr.  vii.  22;  Is. 
v.  10,  &c.).  We  gather  from  Josephus  (iii.  6,  §  3) 
that  the  l)ath  contained  6  bins,  and  from  the  Rnb- 
binists  that  the  bin  contained  12  logs.  The  relative 
values,  therefore,  stand  thus : — 

Log 
12  I  Bin 
72  I    6    I  Bath 

The  Hebrew  dry  measure  contained  tiie  following 
denominations :  (a.)  The  cab  (literally  =  loflow  or 
concave),  mentioned  only  in  2  K.  vi.  25.  (A.)  The 
omcr  (=  a  heap,  and  secondarily  a  fheaf),  men- 
tioned only  in  Ex.  xvi.  16-36.  The  snnjc  meascre 
is  elsewhere  termed  issdron  (=  «  Icftth],  us  being 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (compare  Ex.  xvi.  S(>), 
whence  in  the  A.  V.  "  tenth  deal"  (Lev.  xiv.  10, 
xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  &c.).  {c)  The  Heb.  tfu/i, 
etymologically  and  appropriately  translated  "mcaf- 
ure,"  the  ordinary  measure  for  hoi:seh<  Id  purposes 
(Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xsv.  18 ;  1  K.  xviii.  32 ;  2  K. 
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Cab 

U 

Omer 

6 

3.VI 

Seah 

18 

10    1 

3 

Ephah 

180 

100    1 

30 

10 

vii.  1,  16,  18).  The  Greek  equivalent  (xaton,  A.  V. 
"measure")  occurs  in  Mat.  xiii.  33  and  Lit.  xiii.  21. 
The  seah  was  also  termed  nhdlish  (lleb.  =  a  Ihira), 
as  being  the  third  part  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  5  [A.  V.  "great  measure"]).  ((/.)  The  ephah 
(Heb.  form  eyphuh,  rarely  ephah),  a  word  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  :=  measure,  specially  of  corn,  Ges. 
(Ex.  xvi.  3tj;  Lev.  v.  11,  vi.  20;  Ru.  ii.  17;  1  Sam. 
i.  24,  xvii.  17;  Ez.  xlv.  10,  11,  13,  24,  xlvi.  5,  7,  11, 
14,  &c.).  (e.)  Tlie  Heb.  fe/hech,  A.V.  "  half-homi-r  " 
(Hos.  iii.  12  only),  literally  =  what  is  poured  out. 
If.)  Tlie  homer,  meaning  heap  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ;  Num. 
xi.  32;  Is.  V.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  11-14;  Hos.  iii.  2).  It 
is  elsewliere  termed  cor  (properly  a  round  vessel, 
Ges.),  from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was 
measured  (1  K.  iv.  22,  v.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5; 
Ezr.  vii.  22;  Ez.  xlv.  14  [A.  V.  "cor"  here  and  in 
1  K.  iv.  22  margin  ;  elsewhere  translated  "  meas- 
ure"]). The  Greek  equivalent  (kora%  A.V.  "  meas- 
ure ")  occurs  in  Lk.  xvi.  7.  The  following  is  the 
scale  of  relative  values  (partly  from  Ex.  xvi.  36  and 
Ez.  xlv.  11,  and  partly  from  the  Rabbinists): — 


Homer 


The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  measures 
form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  inasmuch  as 
the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value,  viz. 
the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ez.  xlv.  11).  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  deduce  the  value  of  the  bath 
from  a  comparison  of  the  dimensions  and  contents 
of  tiie  molten  sea  (Sea,  Molten)  as  given  in  1  K.  vii. 
23-26 ;  but  uncertainty  attends  every  statement. 
Josaphus  (viii.  2,  §  9)  states  that  the  bath  =  72 
xestte  (see  below),  that  the  hin  =  2  Attic  cho'es  (iii. 
8,  §  3,  9,  §  4),  and  that  the  seah  =  1^  Italian  modii 
(ix.  4,  §  5),  that  the  cor  =  10  Attic  mediinni  (xv.  9, 
§  2),  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer  =  7  Attic  cot^lae 
(iii.  6,  §  6).  It  may  further  be  implied  from  Jos. 
ix.  4,  g  4,  as  compared  with  2  K.  vi.  25,  that  he  re- 
garded the  cab  =  4  xenles.  Now,  to  reduce  these 
statements  to  consistency,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
in  Jos.  sv.  9,  §  2,  he  has  confused  the  medimnus 
with  the  melreles,  and  in  Jos.  iii.  6,  §  6,  the  coti/le 
with  the  xestes.  Such  errors  throw  dov.bt  on  his 
other  statements,  and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that 
Josephus  was  not  really  familiar  with  the  Greek 
measures.  Nevertheless  his  testimony  must  be 
taken  as  decisively  favoring  the  identity  of  the  He- 
brew bath  with  the  Attic  metreles.  The  statements 
of  Jerome  and  of  Epiphanius  in  respect  to  Hebrew 
measures  are  equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency. 
Assuming  that  Josephus  was  right  in  identifying  the 
bath  with  the  metretex,  its  value  would  be,  according 
to  Boeckh's  estimate  of  the  latter,  1993.95  Paris 
cubic  inches,  or  8.7053  English  gallons,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Bef  theau,  1985.77  Paris  cubic 
inches,  or  8.6696  English  gallons.  The  Rabbinists 
furnish  data  of  a  different  kind  on  the  basis  of 
which  Thenius  has  estimated  the  bath  at  1014.39 
Paris  cubic  inches  or  4.4286  gallons.  As  we  are 
unable  to  decide  between  Josephus  and  the  Rab- 
binists, we  give  a  double  estimate  of  the  various  de- 
nominations, adopting  Bertheau's  estimate  of  the 
metre  tes : — 

(./o»M)*««.)  (Rabhinult.) 

Galfons.  GdUoni. 

Homer  or  Cor 8R.696         or       44.286 

Ephali  or  Bath S.mm       or         4.4286 

Seah 2.8893       or         1.4762 


(Jftfiut.)  (aaUimi1t.\ 

Oalloni.  (lalloai. 

ITin 1.4449  or  .7381 

Omer 8660  or  .4428 

Cab 4816  or  .246 

Log 1204  or  .0616 

In  theN.  T.  we  have  notices  of  the  following  foreign 
measures: — («.)  The  Gr.  milrHeH  (Jn.  ii.  6;  A.V. 
"  firkin  "),  for  liquids.  (6.)  The  ehrenix  ((Jr.  choinix. 
Rev.  vi.  6;  A.  V.  "measure"),  for  dry  g(M)ds.  (c.) 
The  xestes,  applied,  however,  )iot  to  the  particular 
measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks,  ))ut  to  any  small 
vessel,  such  as  a  cnp  (Mk.  vii.  4,  8;  A.  V.  "pot"). 
(</.)  The  niwlius  (Gr.  modlos),  similarly  applied  to 
describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimensions  (Mat. 
V.  15;  Mk.  iv.  21;  Lk.  xi.  33;  A.  V.  "bushel"); 
though  properly  meaning  a  Roman  measure  ( =  ^ 
Attic  medimmut,  or  f  Attii!  rnetrilfs,  Rbn.  N.  T. 
Lex.),  amounting  to  about  a  peck.  Taking  the  At- 
tic metrites  =  8.6696  gallons,  the  amount  of  liquid 
in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on  the  average  2  J  metre- 
tte  each,  would  exceed  110  gallons  (Jn.  ii.  6).  Very 
possibly,  however,  the  melreles  rei)rcsents  tlic  He- 
brew baUi,  and  if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  estimate 
of  the  Rabbinists  (sec  above),  the  amount  would  be 
reduced  to  about  60  gallons.  The  cheenix  was  /«  of 
an  Attic  medimmis,  and  contained  nearly  a  quart. 
It  represented  the  usual  amount  of  corn  for  a  day's 
food ;  hence  a  chanix  for  a  "  penny  "  (denarius), 
which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  81), 
indicated  a  great  scarcity.  (WAOES.)^Aa  to  the 
use  of  fair  measures,  various  precepts  are  expressed 
in  the  Mosaic  Law,  &c.  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv. 
14,  15;  Prov.  xx.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  10),  and  probably 
standard  measures  were  kept  in  the  Temple,  as  was 
usual  in  other  ancient  countries. 

Well  (Hob.  usually  bfer,  sometimes  bor,  mn'yAn, 
makdr,  or  ^ayin  ;  Gr.  phrear  and  pepe,  both  u.^ed  in 
N.  T.  only  of  Jacob's  "  well "  in  Jn.  iv. ;  see  AiN, 
Cistern,  Focntai-n,  Pit).  The  special  necessity  of 
a  supply  of  WATER  (Judg.  i.  16)  in  a  hot  climate  has 
always  involved  among  Eastern  nations  questions 
of  property  of  the  highest  importance,  and  some- 
times given  rise  to  serious  contention.  Thus  the 
well  Beer-sheba  was  opened,  and  its  possession  at- 
tested with  special  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xti. 
30,  31).  The  Philistines  stopped  up  the  wells  dug 
and  named  by  Abraham,  an  encroachment  stoutly 
resisted  by  Isaac's  followers  (xxvi.  15-33  ;  see  2  K. 
iii.  19  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  The  Koran  notices  aban- 
doned wells  as  signs  of  desertion.  To  acquire  wells 
which  they  had  not  themselves  dug,  was  one  of  the 
marks  of  favor  foretold  to  the  Hebrews  on  their  en- 
trance into  Canaan  (Deut.  vi.  11).  To  possess  one 
is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  independence  (Prov.  v.  16), 


WeU  and  Bucket  at  Jtlb.-(K!lla.) 

and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wells  belonging  to 
others,  a  disclaimer  of  interference  with  their  |>rop- 
erty  (Num.  xx.  17,  19,  xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of 
possession,  actual  and  hereditary,  exist  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day.  Wells,  Burckhardt  says, 
in  the  interior  of  the  desert  are  exclusive  property, 
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either  of  a  whole  tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  an- 
cestors dug  the  wells.  Wells  have  become  in  many 
cases  links  in  the  history  and  landmarks  in  the 
topography  both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Wells  in  Palestine  are  ustially  excavated 
from  the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps 
to  descend  into  them  (Gen.  xxiv.  16).  The  brims 
are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall  of  stone,  in 
which  furrows  are  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  draw- 
ing water.  This  curb,  as  well  as  the  stone  cover, 
also  very  usual,  agrees  with  the  directions  of  the 
Law,  as  a  protection  against  accidents  (Ex.  xxi.  83). 
On  a  curb  of  this  sort  our  Lord  sat  when  He  con- 
versed with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn.  iv.  6),  and 
it  was  this,  the  usual  stone  cover,  which  the  woman 
placed  on  the  mouth  of  th»-  well  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  19,  A.  V.  "a  covering").  The  usual  methods 
for  raising  water  are — 1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or 
water-skin  (Gen.  xxiv.  14-20;  Jn.  iv.  11).  2.  The 
sa/ciy^h,  or  Persian  wheel.  This  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical wheel  with  buckets  or  earthen  jars  attached  to 
a  cord  passing  over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty 
and  return  full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  3.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  last  method,  by  which  a  man,  sitting 
opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with  buckets,  turns  it 
by  drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes  pro- 
longed beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushing  an- 
other set  from  him  with  his  feet.  4.  A  method 
very  common,  in  ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  &c.,  is 
the  shadoof,  con.<isting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  some  weight,  and 
has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or  bucket.  Wells  are  usu- 
ally furnished  with  troughs  of  wood  or  stone,  into 
which  the  water  is  emptied  for  the  use  of  persons 
or  animals  coining  to  the  wells.  Unless  ma- 
chinery is  used,  which  is  commonly  worked  by  men, 
women  arc  usually  the  water-carriers.  See  Beer  ; 
Beer-laiiai-koi  ;  Beer-sheba  ;  Bethlehem  ;  Corn  ; 
Dragon-well;  Elim;  Esek;  Haroo;  Rehoboth  ; 
SnF.CHEM  ;  Sitnah  ;  also  cuts  under  Cualdea  ; 
FocNTAiN  ;  Hamath  ;  Jerusalem,  &c. 

•  Wen.  The  Heb.  i/abbdi,  A.  V.  "  having  a  wen," 
applied  to  animals  from  the  flock  or  herd  (Lev.  xxii. 
22  only),  is  translated  by  Gcsenius  "f  owing,  run- 
ninff,  sc.  with  matter  as  a  sore,  i.  e.  having  running 
sores,  ulcers."     Medicine. 

•  Weneli  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17  only)  =  maid-servant 
Servant. 

•  West  (Heb.  ydm  [=  sea],  ma'ardb,  once  [Is. 
xlv.  6]  ma'Ctrdhah  [both  literally  =  the  Occident  or 
place  where  the  sun  sets,  Ges.]  ;  Gr.  dustni  [=  the 
selliug  of  the  sun]),  the  (juartor  of  the  heavens  or 
earth  which  lies  toward  the  setting  sun,  or  opposite 
to  the  east  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xxviii.  14  [Heb.  i/dm  in 
both];  Ps.  ciii.  12,  cvii.  3  [Heb.  ma'Srdb  in  both]; 
Mat  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27,  &c.).  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  ("  the  hinder  sea  ; "  see  Ea.st)  formed  the  west- 
ern border  of  Palestine,  and  hence  the  Hebrews 
would  naturally  use  "  seaward "  or  "  toward  the 
sea"  to  denote  a  western  direction.  Sea,  tub 
Great  ;  Wind. 

Wbtle»  For  the  Heb.  Ian  and  tannin,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  "  dragon,"  "  whale,"  "  serpent,"  "  sea- 
monster,"  see  Dragon  1,  2.  The  Book  of  Jonah 
records  the  swallowing  of  that  prophet  by  some 
"  great  fish  "  which  in  Mat.  xii.  40  is  called  in  Greek 
kctijit,  in  A.  V.  "  whale."  But  ihe  Gr.  ketoit  is  not 
restricted  in  its  meaning  to  "  a  whale,"  or  any  Ceta- 
cean ;  like  the  L.  crte  or  «>/>«,  it  may  denote  any 
sea-monster,  "  a  whale,"  "  a  shark,"  "  a  seal,"  "  a 
tunny  of  enormous  size,"  &c.  (so  Mr.  Houghton, 
and  scholars  universally).     Although  two  or  three 


species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  yet  tlie  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed  the  proph^ 
et  cannot  propeily  be  identified  with  any  Cflacran, 
for,  although  the  Sperm  whale  (  Caiodon  macmcej,ha- 
hts)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body 
of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  fisli  intended ; 
as  the  natural  food  of  Cetaceans  consists  of  small 
animals,  such  as  medusa;  and  Crustacea.  The  onl? 
fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a  man  would  be  a 
large  specimen  of  the  white  shark  {Carcharias  vul- 
garis), that  dreaded  enemy  of  sailors,  and  the  most 
voracious  of  the  shark  family,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains the  length  of  thirty  ft  et.  Ruysch  says  that 
the  whole  body  of  a  man  in  armor  has  been  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  white  shai  k  ;  and  Captain  King, 
in  his  Survey  of  Austialia,  says  he  caught  one  which 
could  have  swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Blumenbach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been 
found  in  a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  re[iorts  the 
taking  of  one  in  which,  besides  other  tl.ings,  he 
found  the  whole  skin  of  a  buffalo  which  a  short  time 
before  iiad  been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship. 
The  white  shark  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  occurs,  as  Forskal  assures  us,  in  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  and  is  common  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  seen  on  the  voyage  to 
Tarshish.  So  far  for  the  natural  portion  of  the 
subject.  But  how  Jonah  could  have  been  swallowed 
whole  unhurt,  or  how  he  could  have  existed  for  any 
time  in  the  shark's  belly,  cannot  be  explained  by 
simply  natural  causes,  though  certainly  no  more  re 
markable  than  the  preservation  of  Shadracii,  &c., 
in  the  " burning  fiery  furnace."  Leviathan;  Mir- 
acles. 

Wheat)  the  well-known  valuable  cereal,  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb.  bar,  dagun,  and 
riphoth,  are  occasionally  translated  "  wheat ;  "  but 
the  proper  Hebrew  name  of  this  cereal,  as  distin- 
guished from  "barley,"  "rye,"  &c.,  is  hiltiih  or 
chilldh  (Chal.  hintin  or  chintin).  As  to  the  former 
Hebrew  terms  and  the  Gr.  sitos,  see  under  Cork. 
The  first  mention  of  wheat  ("  wheat-harvest")  oc- 
curs in  Gen.  XXX.  14,  in  the  account  of  Jacob's  sojourn 
with  Laban  in  Mesopotamia.  Egypt  in  ancient  times 
was  celebrated  for  its  wheat ;  the  best  quality,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid  ;  it  was 
all  bearded,  and  the  same  varieties.  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son writes,  "  existed  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  seven-eared 
quality  described  in  Pharaoh's  dream "  ((Jen.  xii. 
22).  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Modern  writers,  as 
Chesney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  great  fer- 
tility of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and  Palestine  produced 
wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in  large  quantities  (Ps, 
Ixxxi.  16,  cxlvii.  14,  &c.).  There  appear  to  be  two 
or  three  sorts  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in  Pales- 
tine, the  Triticuni  vulgare  (var.  hgbernum,  the  com- 
mon "winter  wheat"),  7'riiinim  Spclla  (i.  e.  spelt; 
"Rye"),  and  another  variety  of  bearded  wlicat 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  "  Egyptian 
wheat,"  the  Triticuni  compositum.  In  the  parable 
of  ihe  sower  our  Lord  alludes  to  grains  of  wheat 
which  in  good  ground  produce  a  hundred-fold  (Mat. 
xiii.  8).  The  common  wheat  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce one  hundred  grains  in  the  car.  Wheat  is 
reaped  toward  the  end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in 
June,  according  to  the  diflrerencos  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion ;  it  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed 
in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii. 20),  orin  rows, 
if  we  rightly  understand  Is.  xxviii.  25,  which  seems 


WHE 

to  imply  that  the  seeds  were  planted  apart  in  order 
to  insure  larger  and  fuller  ears.  The  wheat  was 
put  into  the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  some  time 
after  the  barley  ;  in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  hail, 
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Egyptian  Wheat— (Fbn.) 

consequently,  the  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat  had 
not  appeareJ,  and  so  escaped  injury  (Ex.  ix.  32). 
Agricultitre  ;  Barn  ;  Bread  ;  First-fePits  ;  Food  ; 
Mill;  Mortar  1,  &c. 

*  Wheel  (Heb.  ophan,  ffalgaJ,  &c.).  For  the  com- 
mon uses  of  the  wheel,  see  Cart  ;  Chariot  ;  Ha- 
math;  Laver;  Well,  &c.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13  (Heb. 
14),  the  A.  V.  has  "wheel"  for  Heb.  galgal,  which 
Gesenius  (and  so  Fiirst  in  substance)  here  makes  = 
"chaff,  stuhble,  any  thing  driven  round  before  a 
WHIRLWIND."  Thomson  (ii.  357-8)  suggests  that  it 
denotes  in  Ps.  1.  c.  and  Is.  xvii.  13  (A.  V.  "a  rolling 
thing,"  margin  "  thistledown  ")  the  globe  or  sphere 
—  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  —  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  wild  artichoke,  which,  becoming 
light  and  dry  in  autumn,  is  broken  off  from  the 
main  stem  and  carried  by  the  wind  over  the  plain, 
rolling  and  leaping  hither  and  thither  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  traveller  and  his  horse.  In  some 
parts,  as  on  the  plain  N.  of  Hamath  and  in  the  des- 
ert E.  of  Hanraii,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
these  artichoke  globes  may  be  seen  in  full  motion 
before  the  wind.  For  "  wheel "  in  Eccl.  xii.  6,  see 
Medicine,  p.  628.     Whirlwind. 

*  Whip.    Goad  ;  Punishme.nts  ;  Rod  ;  Scouroijw. 
Whirlwind.     The  Hebrew  terms  thus  translated 


in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  niphdh  (Job  xrxvii.  9 ;  Tror  I  27 
X.  25;  Is.  V.  28,  xvii.  13,  xxi.  1,  Ixvi.  16;  Jer  iv* 
13;  IIos.  viii.  7;  Am.  i.  14;  Xah.  i.  3;  translate*! 
"storm"  m  Job  xxi.  18,  also  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  15  I  Heb 
16],  and  Is.  xxix.  6),  mW  (Jer.  xxiii.  19  h,  xxv.  82* 
XXX.  23  b:  translated  "tem|)est"  in  Ps  Iv  8  I  Heb 
9],  Ixxxiii.  15  [Heb.  16],  also  in  Am.  i.  14  and  Jon" 

I.  4,  12),  and  si'&rah  (2  K.  .i.  1,  U  ;  Job  xxxviii.  1 
xl.  6  ;  Is.  xl.  24,  xli.  16;  Jer.  xxiii.  19  a,  xxx.  23  a  ) 
Ez.  i.  4;  Zech.  ix.  14:  translated  "storm"  in  Pb'. 
cvii.  29;  "stormy"  [literally  o/«torm  or  of  Ktormn] 
in  ver.  25,  cxlviii.  8,  and  Ez.  xiii.  11,13;"  ttnii>ejtt". 
in  Is.  xxix.  6),  convey  the  notion  of  a  violent  wind 
or  hurricane,  the  first  because  such  a  wind  aweepit 
axcaif  every  object  it  encounters,  the  other  two  be 
cause  the  objects  so  swept  away  are /«*««</  and  ayitateu. 
Gesenius,  Furst,  &c.,  translate  bv  "whirlwind  "  the 
Heb.  galgal,  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  (A.  V.  "  heaven  "),  and 
Ez.  X.  13  (A.  V.  "  wheel  ").  It  does  not  appear  (so 
Mr,  Bevan)  that  any  of  the  above  terms  express  the 
specific  notion  of  a  >o/</r/-wind.  The  most  violent 
winds  in  Palestine  come  from  the  east.  The  "  whirl- 
wind "  is  frequently  used  as  a  metaphor  of  Violent 
and  sweeping  destruction.     Rain  ;  Wind. 

*  White  is  often  used  as  symbolical  of  cleanness, 
purity,  brightness,  &c.  (Is.  i.  18;  Dan.  xii.  10;  Rev. 
iii.  4,  5,  &c.).  Ass;  Colors;  Dress;  Leprosv; 
Linen  ;  Snow  ;  Stones  8. 

*  Whore.    Harlot  ;  Idolatry  ;  Sodomite. 
Wld'ow  (Heb.  almdndh  ;  Or.  rhera).     Under  the 

Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal  provision  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  left  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  affection  of  relations,  espe- 
cially of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or  extra 
share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a  duty  upon 
him  (First-born;  Heir),  and  partly  on  the  privileges 
accorded  to  other  distressed  classes  (Alms  ;  Poor  ; 
Stranger),  such  as  a  participation  in  the  triennial 
third  tithe  (Dent  xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12),  in  gleam.no 
(xxiv.  19-21 ;  Corner),  and  in  religious  feasts  (xvi. 

II,  14  ;  Festivals).  Taking  a  widow's  garments  in 
pledge  was  specially  prohibited  (xxiv.  17;  compare 
Job  xxiv.  3).  The  widow  was  commended  to  the 
care  of  the  community  (Ex.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxvii. 
19 ;  Is.  i.  17 ;  Jer,  vii.  6,  xxii.  3;  Zech,  vii.  10),  and 
any  neglect  or  oppression  was  strongly  reprobated 
(Job  xxii.  9,  xxiv.  21 ;  Ps.  xciv.  0 ;  I.*,  x.  2 ;  Ez.  xxii. 
7;  Mai.  iii.  5;  Mat.  xxiii.  14,  &c.). — With  regard  to 
the  remarriage  of  widow.*,  the  only  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  Mosaic  law  had  reference  to  one  left 
childless,  whom  the  brother  of  the  decea-«e<l  husband 
was  to  marry  (Deut  xxv.  5,  6;  Mat.  xxii.  23-30; 
Marriage,  p.  605).  In  the  Apostolic  Church  the 
widows  were  sustained  at  the  public  expense,  the 
relief  being  daily  administered  in  kinil,  under  the 
superintendence  of  officers  appointed  for  this  special 
purpose  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Particular  directions  are 
given  by  St.  Paul  as  to  the  class  of  persons  entilleil 
to  such  public  maintenance  (1  Tim.  v,  3-16).  These 
were  the  poor  and  friendless  (ver.  3-5,  16).  Out 
of  the  body  of  such  widows  a  certain  number  were 
to  be  enrolled  (A.  V.  "taken  into  the  number"), 
each  (1.)  not  imder  sixty  yenrs  of  age;  (2.)  having 
been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably  meaning  but 
onre  niirried ;  and  (3.)  having  led  a  useful  and 
charitable  life  (ver.  9, 10).  Alford,  De  Wetto,  Lanpo, 
&c.,  favor  the  view  that  the  enrolle  1  widows  formed 
an  ecclesiastical  order,  having  duties  identical  with 
or  analogous  to  those  of  the  deaconesses  of  the 
early  Church.  (Deaconess.)  But  Mr.  Hevan,  origi- 
nal author  of  this  article,  taking  the  px^sage  as  a 
whole,  concludes  that  the  main  condition  of  enrol- 
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■arc;  aafiT  to  tsfaice  a 

^iihwia;  M^hl  casSjr  «kltMB  a  ^pasMtfieU  pasiliaK 
a  Ae  CImrK  »  ^hey  ««mU  Mtanllj  the  iMkei  «r 
tm  as  — inli  «f  piety  >•  lAm  an^««i  wcwM  bd—g 
t»  Ae  dbfis  wbemvit  deae«MM»«s  mwU  Iw  dhwCj' 
Aan.*    WaacEs. 

mfew    M&EKuss;  Wmnr;  Wimoesw 
Bkask. 

-%»*»»»  -  DssRX ;  WmsKszss 
«mBC  WMsaaaam  ;  Ims^  4r. 

rill  1^.  T^  eciince  a 
rrf<&e1l»ci||ftiirpr  af  dat  wiMi.iM.ji 
iawMrli  «ha  taaiiMlii^'BiwIini  fiir  fartj  jvai^  b 
aa  ataMQT  Ami  Oe  vhofe  saA^JM*  afdar  ivate  b 
■naiiei  a  vadk  «ftanirilr|r.  Ike  ftct  Ask  fiaai 
^^Emui  ia  tdhe  cdlgr  tt  Ae  ■Mmai.i.ri,'"  t!i«tr  paJiIt 
atiadk  anan  Ae  Ki»  &▲  (£s.  x5L  Sld>\  and  from 

Aeamila  Ae am.  ■liiiiiaiiiiri.af  EAaaa.  ^<~-< 

■ifcin  Aeagpercrfaf  AeJBAesttec, 
Cdtf  af  SMKasAepwiafcretiiiag.    Tb 
Mana  alia  tattiBk  Oat  A»  gar  kdl  A»,a6&]|&o 
at  EniT  araaa,  a  fcrtfcer  a  itianiiia  at  Aw  id  Aaa 
aftfRSCB*.   (BuAramas;  ExsMcsynB;  Gaaais; 
MsaaLl;  PMuaamni;  Kia  &a, Fmbmx aK.)— 

cast  aai  west  aides  lOfcctRvijr.     Tht  a«aAeni 

fvtiaa  af  Ae  atele  B  mm  iiiTIi  ia  a  plitiF  ■■  edki 
te-J»iAxL  =  Hkt  ■mJii'iji,  sc  «r  Ae  laneHnj^ 
t—iiHii  S.tr  Ae  ameff  9£  tt-TOk^^ASA  ailiaJii 
aaaeala*  Ka  a  dack  dMB  ftOB  aicB  «■  Ae  W.  la 

ai^K  aHifaMBe  cfifeaa  Aa.F^  wMeli  s&nt  elf  Ais 
■epM  tmm  Aeftdf rf*  JiaitA.  The corthwesMcn 
1  lalhii !■  «f  Afe  Aaum  wawge-^  ^^^''^  rh.^  ^ucn:  gf 
Ae  G^r  af  Shb;,  tiH  Ae  tv.  jiwald. 

hafc  mi  A»tiiiigp  I—art  Aa  Gotf  «f  »  ti«ial 
MJ  Aff  — Ihiiaiiiiiw  if  TBI  TW gxeaABt de- 
aHfiM  aT  Ae  rf-TS  nBige  B  a  MOe  W.  af  ba^  34% 

pani.  Ae  wataiAed  af  Aa  phieia  raasF  obEqTtrfT 
hctawcB  5L  aad  EL  tamad  Bcftna,  Ae  part  ct'  the 

|iiieaa  Wl  ef  Ais  iae  fceaig'  AaiaeJ  fegr  the  great 

'  Alt  ly^wiiaw»ii*jBi2«  Ttat  t. 

^nAoant  Igr  Ar  dBBmw  of  tteir 

Shr-  anr  cn^Maa  t»  aiS 

ly  'wif— a"  ffte  ■BTawa  mt  fcdfa»iwi»  to  de- 
aafcfc^iipwtaaaf  aw«r  j^aatwyjaf  ^■^■■iifc'^    Be 

aLCHaaiSin.  mS^SSaw  •««  wHe-''  waa  Aa  knraf 
flf'a;ai|F*K'  aHLfi^BI, 

■«a»«dnai«BraB«jataaa9«Aeicat  «rito  twaar 

r  ariaoL   T&r  ■aHqMolfi^  «f  dfac^i 

ngJmaAw-niB— I  ■■*■■■<■>>»■» « 

«r«ilM*»:  aal  Aa  iiiju  vim  amM 


^ht  ABWtfc>a  A—t^Mj  Ml  Md 


aaic„ 


__  Airifcwp  Ae  — >l«iig_-  aHuwa^tfe- 

IcdwMrUFpaBBnjr:'*'  aal  AaSr  W  liFaflk'  (kw  a 
IwrlJwi'lLaraimhih^  hb ar d^acr  iatat^ 


ITafl^t^'^rMahap  a  eiadari  sk|tt  to  AeMcAttf. 
rajDieiU!!,  aad  caaeistiag  af  fiMeatane  eoaqaj  aith 
coarse  ^ravri  iatn^cesad  aiA  kiMk  ^ais  aaid 
ifcift^atae  AegharteraaJawdbirteefaiaiepeeaw- 
aaid  is  dcaiaed  bf  Ae  ir«4(s /Un*  iad««J(ni  Md 
rfJbrjym  iato  Ae  C«ad  Sea,  aad  coisbIs  cf  a  1m 
n4ag:  kere  axui  there  in  het^is  st^ep  oa  eae  ade, 
fwaynrett  ot'  wMte  eitalk  with  tm^aect  ioaps  af 
fiat  enlMiMML  Stad  is  rare  ia  Ae  Fenias^  cs- 
c«ft  ia  Ae  plua  ar  hraad  fcaad  kaoaa  as  Ae  JW- 
iitf  CT^AniJcA,  «■  Ae  saaA  ade  af  Ae  d^TS  VM^K. 
Of  saai^^iwe  aa  Ae  edges,  af  Ac  gramlBe  ecatnl 
atas^  Acre  is  aa  lack.  It  is  iMiMj  fnaiBd  fcctvKB 
Ae  dbalk  aad  Iwirlaaii  cf  O-TOk  ami  Ae  saaAera 
rackjIriMn^af  Skaui.  ThelMtdacssol  Aegiaale 
ML  Ae  jarf  rf-Ittr  has  !>«■■  riB|ilntkaIIj  noticed  fcy 
traTclks&. — As  to  tke  aastaaaace  ia  this  a&deiacaE 
s£  tlw  2;€«%CaO  to  S^OWvfKMy  krae&tes  viA  As 
flocks  ajiid  hcxd^  «e  kaoa  not  to  wliat  cstcat  Ae 
last  were  fed  viA  Ae  kassji  wkkh  siffmeted  Ai 
hamaa  ific;  aad  Atn  is  aa  dndnt  Aat  tlie  TCfeta. 
tiioa  of  Ae  aadirs  has  coasiderdbhr  dtcreased  fnai 
the  Tjeleaee  af  Ae  aiatar  tatraitF^  the  retUcB 
waste  af  the  BedaoB  tdkcs  (aha  have  «r  late  jean 
rathinatJjy  destroyed  Ae  acaciatrccs  fcr  *fc"'i^ 
ke.  The  WU^  cy^BWii  {^  Smmt),  which  was  '"a 
Tas4  gncB  pfaoa**  ia  Ae  saxtecaA  nataii,  is  aaa 
cntireir  have.  Seetaea  gircs  a  fiet  af  aixt j-Ane 
pfaces  as  a  peaar  Aat  Ae  rc^ea  fiaaa  Ae  Hgas  A 
Ae  Bci^lMwhoad  af  PaaiiaiFram,  mow  and  aad  deep- 
kt^wasoBcecxtrcaHlf  pcpdoDS.  Thegardeaaat 
Ae  adOs  af  Maaes  r4pia  JKaa)  aad  at  Haut 
!Sau  are  laiiiiiniiiaaaiii  naflft  of  amimMfiiil  a»- 
tenniit  to  piodace  i  ii^  liitiaa  ia  this  dcseit.  Tfaoe 
sccMstaheao  dcficieacjaf  KADK.    IIiimih  fater- 

■B  haads  mi^ eitcad  Ae  peaqpert  af  p lili  re. 

seann  fian  Ae  pnEcaftaaapaccart  coata^cf 
v^etadoB*  ia  Ae  wiUcsacs  af  Sbm  to  a  poHk  u 
frr  ia  csecps  af  pecscat&cts  as  were  Ae  ■l■allllllll^ 
of  Ae  I"iiMlilliih  haat  aiwae  the  €,000  Bedoaias 
caayted  aoa  to  Smm  Ae  payrrliitiea  of  the  deacrt. 
( AcaKTUiraK.)— JLaana^  Ae  fmsaap.  ef  Ae  Scd 
Sea  to  hsTv  beea  cActed  at  aaaw  s|»t  K.  af  Ae 
now  extreme  end  of  the  Galf  of  Sacs,  Ae  Isaehtcs 
wodLd  mardi  firoca  tliieir  pent  af  haKBnig  a  fitde  to 
the  E.  of  S.  Here  ther  wne  ia  the  wfldftafBs  of 
&n,  aad  m  it  "^  went  three  Smjs  and  floaBd  aa  wa- 
ter.'' The  mak  paimt  ■aaitiaacd  is  Makah,  Aa^ght 
bT  aoBt  tiiJutBei*  nee  Barehhordft  tiH«  to  he 
^Ai»  tt-Etmimlk.  0~  -'-■--  ■^^  scctiiM  af  thdr 
d*5ert.niajdi,  Stanlt;  -/  PukaSmr.,  ST)  n- 

Burfca,  "^  There  cam  b^ -.^-i&  as  to  Ae  geaoii 

track  «f  the  IsncfilcB  alter  the  pHB>ee  [of  Ae  Sal 
Sea].  If  AeTwciet«a*erAeaBavBtnasstdll,Aif 
■■^  ceatiaac  ia  Ae  roate  of  all  tratTcSers,  betwcoi 
Aeaeaaaid  the  tride-fcaulef  the  Tii,  111  tfae7  otend 
AelawMfcafgAajMadii.  KaraAi  aaast  ciAer  he 
Bmmiimkmt  gjaioa^f.*  He  ad& ia  a  aal^  Tr. 
Graal,  howcvo;  WW  iald  .  .  .  of  asfaiBgaear  73 
d-AmOrm,  i^^  (1  eaoaA)  of  Hmdiat,  ca  hitter 
Aat  BcsAer  bkb  aar  caaKli  eoaU  diiah  of  it. 
Ftoa  l^Me  the  read  goes  etaai^  ta  Wmdf  &m. 
to 

HUy   Caaiaadtf    aWArr   it    he 
Manh,  as  Lepoiv  aad  (alUha^  d<al>«falj)Sectaa 
or  EuB  as  Hehahi!;  BaMMiia,  aad  Krase 
iMwelwaaaAfliacaf —inKaadlaaJiJAcd 

a  caMfagatBtfioB  (so  Mr.  BarauuL,  or^iial ! 
of  this  artidel.    Ia  Air  wadr  SeeCzea  ' 
In  1 1,  iihiidlm.  Mid  hEikes  Aaa  aajwkere  dbe  1 
Iktweimajm  this  npam  ' 
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a  wiTfiw  tt  vatcKmose*;  wA  As  Wmbf  H-  \  vUdi  it  fini|iilwrfy  vmii^mm^  bdag   «■ 
Tf  ijiir  I  ft  (     111  j»i^  II— 1 1  ii  il  ■iifc  (Thi  ■■  *f  Irj    fnrr^     ThoeiccasMiaMBvhydidi 
rar<  M M  ■■■ei  fi«MB  the  pndK  walcr  aad  v^e-    Mt  h>*e eMbiwd  M  Iotm  ESm.  vr  at  aaj  i 

rfcicfck  rwtiiwi     Thete  tfcree  wadw  «■-    aterfeyimMi.D—rfthga.    »i«b  EBs.tWMaft 
>  ao  three  ■faitfceJMrfjy  mil    /ifceawL,    afgetwJbihepfpk  jgMf  a»«ML  nesfM^ 
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aad  &r water  sap^,  wi  !•■  "  ^*  ■'!!"■*  *?*?» 

it  aS»  pnAahle  Art  nraas  AeloealtF-*«fci; 
bat  as  U  fin BMR  Am  iewMj  mI^  nia  stnt^ 
Sae^frM  Ife  MM«s  pnkalife»g-lile  qpai 
lAaiBulMiii  — fasitaMigjMy 
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called  ef-fCd'a,  somewhere  in  the  still  northern  por- 
tion of  which  we  must  doubtless  place  the  next 
stations,  Dophkah  and  Alush  (Num.  xxxiii.  12-14). 
In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  occurred  the  first  murmur- 
ing for  food,  and  the  first  fall  of  manna.  If,  now, 
Rephidim  be  found  at  Feirdn,  it  becomes  almost 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  lay  to  the  N.  of 
Serbdl,  a  magnificent  five-peaked  mountain,  which 
becomes  first  visible  at  the  plain  of  Jfurkhdh. 
(Sinai.)  Feirdn  must  have  been  gained  by  some 
road  striking  off  from  the  sea-coast,  like  the  Wad]/ 
Mokatteb,  which  is  now  the  usual  route  from  Cairo 
thither,  perhaps  by  several  parallel  or  converging 
lines.  Stanley  suggests  the  road  by  the  S.  of  Ser- 
biil,  through  Wadif  Hibrdn,  as  also  a  possible  route 
to  Shiai,  and  designates  it  "  the  southern  "  one.  Thj 
identification  of  Sixai  itself  will  probably  never  be 
free  from  obscurity,  though  Mr.  Hiiyman  thinks  that 
a  slight  preponderance  of  probability  rests  in  favor 
of  the  Jebd  Musa.' — The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
fjr  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai  em- 
braced the  memorable  events  connected  with  the 
receiving  of  the  two  Tables  (Ten  Commandments) 
and  the  institution  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Golden 
Calf,  Moses'  vision  of  God  (Jehovah),  the  visit  of 
Jethro,  the  death  of  Naoab  and  Abihu,  &c.  The 
last  incident  mentioned  before  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  was  quitted  for  that  of  Paran  is  the  intended 
departure  of  Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  seems  he 
abandoned  at  Moses'  urgency.  They  now  quitted 
the  Sinaitic  region  for  that  of  Paran,  in  which  they 
went  three  days  without  finding  a  permanent  en- 
campment (Num.  i.,  ix.  15-23,  x.  13,  33,  xi.  35,  xii. 
16).  Here  a  choice  of  two  main  routes  begins,  in 
order  to  cross  the  intervening  space  between  Sinai 
and  Canaan,  which  they  certainly  approached  in  the 
first  instance  on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern 
side.'  Taberah  and  Kibroth-hattaavah  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  encampment  where  Israel  abode 
for  at  least  a  month  (xi.  20),  being  names  given  to  it 
from  the  two  events  which  happened  there.  These 
Stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  33-36,  to  have 
lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  ;  but  possibly  x.  11- 
13  should  come  after  33-36,  and  the  "three  days' 
journey  "  of  verse  33  lie  still  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  reached  in 
xi.,  xii.,  also  th^re.  Hazeroth  is  coupled  with  Diza- 
HAB  =■  the  Dahab  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  ^Aka- 
bah  (Dcut  i.).  This  makes  a  seaward  position  likely 
for  Hazeroth,  which  is  probably  ^Ain  el-HwUvera. 
In  Hazeroth  the  people  tarried  seven  days,  if  not 
moro  (Xum.  xi.  36,  xii.),  during  the  exclusion  of 
Miriam  from  the  camp  while  leprous.     The  next 

'  Mr.  Hayman  susgesta  that  this  loftieot  S.  E.  pt-ak  may 
have  been  the  mount  to  which  Mo»eK  retired,  leaving  the 
people  encjimpert  in  the  plain  er-Rahah,  which  is  about 
three  mile^  disUinl;  aud  says,  "That  the  spot  is  out  <>f 
si^ht  from  that  plaio  its  hardly  a  difBcnlty,  for  '  the  moan- 
tarn  burning  with  fire  onto  the  mid^toflieaven ''  was  what 
the  people  saw  (Dent.  iv.  11) ;  and  this  would  eive  a  rea- 
Bonable  dixtance  for  the  spot,  somewhere  midway,  whence 
the  elders  enjoyed  a  partial  vision  of  God  (Ex.  xxiv.  9, 
10.1."  Most,  however,  consider  the  plain  where  the  people 
stood  as  situated  at  the  base  of  Sinai  and  in  fail  view  ofit. 
and  hence  connect  Wady  er-Rdhah  with  Rag  SufudMi  (or 
Saxqfeh),  Wady  esSebd'tyeh  (or  Sebdyeh)  viiXhJebelMusa, 
Ac. 

»  Robinson  (i.  151,  Ac).  Porter  (in  Kitto).  &c.,  maintain 
that  the  ronte  of  the  Israelites  was  fW)m  Wady  er-Rnhah 
at  the  foot  of  Sinai  nearly  N.  E.  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  ''Akabah,  and  so  aloni;  the  coast  to  ^Akabah.  thence 
through  the  Wa/iij  el-'Araba/i  to  his  Kadesh  CAin  d-  Wei- 
beh).  Rev.  J.  Rowlands  dn  Falrlwim.  and  so  Stanley,  in 
part>  advocites  a  ronte  passini;  nearly  N.  from  el-  Ain 
(about  twenty  miles  W.  from  the  Oiilfin  latitude  89')  over 
the  desert  et-  TiA  to  his  Kadesh  {'Ain  Kadeis). 


1  permanent  encampment  brought  them  into  the  wil- 
I  derness  of  Paran,  and  here  the  greatest  difficulties 
begin.     These  difficulties  resolve   themselves   into 
i  two  main  questions.     Did  Israel  visit  Kadesh  once, 
j  or  twice  ?     And  where  is  it  now  to  be  looked  for  ? 
,  We  read  in  Xuin.  x.  11,  12,  that  "on  the  twentieth 
!  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  .... 
;  the  children  of  Israel  took  tlieir  journeys  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  rested  in  tlu  uildtr- 
!  ness  of  Paran."     The  latter  statement  is  probably 
I  to  be  viewed  as  made  by  anticipation ;  as  we  find 
!  that,  after  quitting  Kibrotii-hattaavah  and  Hazeroth, 
j  "  the  people  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran " 
i  (Num.  -xii.  16).     Here  the  grand  pause  was  made 
I  while  the  spies,  "sent,"  it  is  again  impressed  upon 
!  us  (xiii.  3),  "  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,"  searched 
'  the  land  for  "  forty  days,"  and  returned  "  to  Moses 
,  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  tiie  congregation  .  .  .  unto 
•  the  v>ildernes8  of  Paran  to  Kadesh.''*     This  is  tiie  first 
I  mention  of  Kadesh  in  the  narrative  of  the  Wander- 
I  ings  (verses  25,  26).     "Kadesh"  probably  =  (1.) 
I  a  region  of  the  desert  spoken  of  as  having  a  relation, 
sometimes  with  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  some- 
times with  that  of  Ziii  (comp.  verses  21,  26);  and 
(2.)  a  distinct  city  within  that  desert  limit.     Now,  all 
the  conditions  of  the  narrative  of  the  departure  and 
return  of  the  spies,  and  of  the  consequent  despond- 
ency, murmuring,  and  penal  sentence  of  wandering, 
i  will  be  satisfied  by  supposing  that  "  Kadesh  "  here 
I  means  the  region  merely.     It  has  been  proposed  un- 
I  der  Kadesh  to  regard  part  of  the  ^Arabah,  including 
!  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern  and  southwestern 
j  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  wilderness  of  Zis. 
I  Then  the  broad  lower  plateau  N.  of  the  el-  Tih  range, 
;  including  both  its  slopes  (viz.  the  more  gradual  one 
1  whose  waters  are  drained  by  the  Wady  el-Wrish  to- 
'  ward  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N.  W'.,  and  the  much 
I  steeper  one  whose  waters  pass  through  the  Wady» 
!  el-Fikreh,  el-Teib,  and  el-Jerdfeh,  into  the  Dead  Sea), 
will  be  defined  as  the  Paran  wilderness  proper.     If 
we  assume  the  higher  superimposed  plateau  to  bear 
the  nnmc  of  "  Kadesh  "  as  a  desert  district,  and  its 
southwestern  mountdin-wall  to  be  "the  Mountain 
OF  the  Amorites,"  then  the  Paran  wilderness,  so  far 
as  synonymous  with  Kadesh,  will  mean  most  natu- 
rally the  region  where  that  mountain-wall  from  Jebd 
:  ^Ardif  en-Nakah  to  Jebel  Mukhrdh,  and    perhaps 
thence  northward  along  the  other  side  of  the  angle 
;  of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the  lower  terrace 
;  of  the  TVi.     The  spies'  return  to  "  the  wilderness 
I  of  Paran  lo  Kadesh''''  means  to  that  part  of  the 
I  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the  higher,  and 
probably  the  eastern  side  of  it.     The  expression 
"from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Gaza,"  is  decisive 
of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former  (Josh.  x.  4 1 ).    Here, 
as  is  plain  both  from  Num.  xiv.  40-45  and  from  DouL 
i.  41—44,  followed  the  wayward  attempt  of  the  host 
to  win  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of  prohi- 
bition, to  the  "  hill "  or  "  mountain  "  of  the  Atnalek- 
ites,  and  Canaanitcs,  or  Amorites,  and  their  humil- 
iating defeat.     They  were  repelled  in  trying  to  force 
the  pass  at  Hormah  (or  Zephath,  Judg.  i.  14),  and 
the  region  of  this  defeat  is  called  Seir. — Here,  then, 
the  penal  portion  of  the  wanderings  commences,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  it,  comprising  nearly  thirty-eight 
years,  passes  over  between  this  defeat  in  Num.  xiv., 
and  the  resumption  of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx., 
where  again  the  names  of  "Zin  "  and  "  Kadesh  "  are 
the  first  that  meet  us.     We  gather  from  Detit.  i.  46, 
that  the  gieater  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  this 
period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  if  so  we  may  in- 
terpret the  "  many  days  "  there  spoken  of,  was  passed 
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in  Kadesh,  i.  c.  the  region^  not  the  eily.  But  Num. 
XX.  1  brings  us  to  a  new  point  of  departure.  The 
people  have  grown  old,  or  rather  again  young,  in 
their  wanderings.  Here,  then,  we  are  at  "  the  desert 
of  Zin,  in  the  first  month,"  with  the  "  people  abiding 
in  Kadesh."  By  the  sequel,  "  Miriam  died  there,  and 
was  buried  there"  a  more  precise  deiinition  of  locality 
now  seems  intended;  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
tiie  subsequent  message  from  the  same  place  to  the 
king  of  EJom,  "  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh.  a  ciltf  in 
the  uttermost  of  thy  border"  (Num.  xx.  16).  This, 
then,  must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  encamp- 
ment, recorded  as  taking  place  "in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh,"  registered  in  the  itinerary 
(xxxiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that  register  of 
specific  cjuiping-spots,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  previous  mention  of  "Kadesh;"  because  the 
earlier  notice  in  the  narrative,  where  that  name  oc- 


curs, intro'lucc.''  It  not  sb  an  individual  encampment, 
but  only  as  a  region,  within  which  perpetual  changes 
of  encampment  went  on  for  the  greater  part  of 
thirty-eig.it  years.  We  also  see  that  they  came 
twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  Kadesh  lay 
in  it,  and  once  to  Kadesh  the  city ;  but  once  oaly  to 
Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  lay  without  it  We 
are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into  possession 
of  tiie  city  Kadesh,  nor  who  were  its  previous  occu- 
pants. The  itinerary  takes  here  another  stride  from 
Kadesh  to  Mount  Hon,  where  Aaro.n  was  buried. 
In  Deut.  X.  6,  7,  is  a  short  list  of  names  of  localities, 
on  comparing  which  with  the  portion  of  the  itin- 
erary in  which  corresponding  names  occur,  we  get 
some  clew  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region  Kor 
desh  to  Ezion-geber  southward.  Their  order  is, 
however,  slightly  changed,  standing  in  the  two  pas- 
sages as  follows : — 


Conjectural  Site. 
(a.)  'AinHoMf),  N.  W.  in  the  'Arabah. 
(!•)  KtuJuibeh.  inoiuli  of  thi;  W<idy  Abu, 

near  tlie  foot  i>f  Mount  Hor. 
(8.)  Min  GhurnnOel. 
(3.)   Wad>j  elGhudhdgi'ih. 
(4.)  ConHuenceof  Wiuiy  d'  Adhbehyihfh 

d-Jeraj'eh. 


Num.  xxxiii.  80-36. 
(a.)  (Hashmonah). 

(1.)   Mo!<BROTH. 

(2.)  Beke-jaakan. 

(3.)   HoR-UAOrOOAD. 

(4.)  Jotbathau. 
(Ebkon'au). 
(ezion-oebeb). 


Dect.  x.  6,  7. 

(1.)   BeSROTH  OP  THE  CHILDREM 

OP  Jaakan. 

(2.)   MOSEKA. 

(3.)  GunoouAU. 

(4.)  JOTBATU. 


Now,  in  Num.  xx.  14,  16,  22-29,  the  narrative  con- 
ducts us  from  Kddesh  the  citif,  reached  in  or  shortly 
before  "  the  fortieth  year,"  to  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  a  portion,  of  whi>:h  roiite  is  accordingly 
that  given  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7 ;  whereas  the  parallel 
column  from  Num.  xxxiii.  gives  substantially  t/ie 
tame  route  as  pursued  in  the  early  part  of  the  penal 
wandering,  when  fulfilling  the  command  given  in  the 
region  Kadesh,  "  turn  you,  get  you  into  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  "  (Num.  xiv.  25  ; 
Deut.  i.  40),  which  command  we  further  learn  from 
Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted  on,  and  which  a  march 
toward  Ezion-geber  would  exactly  fulfil.  (Deutkr- 
cvoMY,  B,  I.  5.) — The  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the 
^Arabah  must  have  been  always  poor  in  water,  and 
form  a  dreary  contrast  to  the  rich  springs  of  the 
eastern  side  in  Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front  of 
this  last.  Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently.  HoR- 
HAGiDGAD,  Or  GuJgodah,  possibly  =  Wculi/  el-Ghud- 
hdghidh,  which  has  a  confluence  with  the  Wadi/cl- 
Jerd/eh,  the  latter  running  into  the  ^Arabali  on  the 
W.  side.  JoTBATH,  or  Jotliatha,  described  as  "  a  land 
of  rivers  of  waters  "  (Deut  x.  7),  may  stand  for  any 
confluence  of  wadys  in  sullicient  force  to  justify  that 
character,  but  should  certainly  be  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ^Arabah,  or  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
same. — The  probabilities  of  the  whole  march  from 
Sinai,  then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows :  they  proceeded 
toward  the  N.  E.  to  the  ' Ain el-Hudliera{^KiZROTH\ 
and  thence  quitted  the  maritime  region,  striking  di- 
rectly northward  to  el-Ain,  and  thence  by  a  route 
wholly  unknown,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  E.  of  N. 
across  the  lower  eastern  spurs  of  the  el-  Ti/i  range, 
descending  the  upper  course  of  the  Wadi/  el-Jerd/eh, 
until  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  higher  plateau 
confronted  them  at  the  Jehel  el-Mukhrdh.  Hence, 
after  dispatching  the  spies,  they  moved  perhaps  into 
the  'Arabah,  or  along  its  western  overhanging  hills, 
to  meet  their  return.  Then  followed  the  disastrous 
attempt  at  or  near  es-Su/dh  (Zkphath),  and  the 
penal  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a 
track  wholly  undetermined,  save  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  stations  to  Ezion-geber  inclusively,  as  shown 
above.  They  then  marched  on  Kadesh,  the  city, 
probably  up'  the  'Arabah  by  these  sanse  stations, 


took  it,  and  sent  from  there  the  me.'S.sage  to  Edom. 
The  refusal  with  which  it  was  met  forced  them  to 
retrace  the  ^Arabahonce  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron 
dii'd.  Thus  the  same  stations  (Deut  x.  6,  7)  were 
passed  again,  with  the  slight  variation  just  notice!, 
probably  caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount 
Hor  which  that  death  occasioned.  Thence,  after 
reaching  VlA-aAaA,  and  turning  nortlieastw.ird,  tlicy 
passed  by  a  nearly  straight  line  toward  the  eastern 
border  of  Moab.— -Of  the  stations  in  the  list  of  Num. 
xxxiii.  19-28  (Rithmaii  ;  Rimmos-parkz  ;  Libnaii  2  ; 
RissAn;  Kehelathah;  Shapher,  Mount;  Uara- 
DAH  ;  Makheloth;  Tahath  ;  Tarah  ;  Mithcah) 
nothing  is  known,  though  Mithcah  and  the  few  pre- 
ceding it  probably  belong  to  the  wilderness  of  Ka- 
desh. After  the  burial  of  Aaron,  the  refusal  of 
Edom  to  permit  Israel  to  "  pass  through  his  border  " 
made  it  necessary  for  the  people  to  "  compass  the 
land  of  Edom"(xxi. 4), when  they  were  much  "dis- 
couraged on  account  of  the  way,"  and  the  con- 
sequent murmuring  was  rebuked  by  the  visitation 
of  the  "  fiery  serpents  "  (ver.  6,  6).  There  is  near 
Elath  a  promontory  known  as  the  Rit*  Um  Hwjc, 
"  the  mother  of  serpents,"  which  seem  to  abound  in 
the  region  adjacent ;  and,  if  we  may  suppo.-e  this 
the  scene  of  that  judgment,  the  event  would  be 
thus  connected  with  the  line  of  march,  rounding 
the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  whence  "  tiini- 
ing  northward,"  having  "  compassed  that  mountain 
(Mount  Seir)  long  enough,"  they  "  passed  by  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab"  (Deut.  ii.  3,  8). 
Some  permanent  encampment,  perhaps  atZALMONAH 
(Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42),  seems  here  to  have  taken 
place,  to  judge  from  the  urgent  expression  of  Moses 
to  the  people  in  Deut  ii.  13 :  "  Now  rise  up,  said  I, 
and  get  you  over  the  brook  Zerep,"  which  lay 
further  N.  a  little  E.,  probably  the  Wadtf  ef-Ahxi/. 
The  delay  caused  by  the  plague  of  serpents  nny 
account  for  this  apparent  urgency,  which  would  on 
this  view  have  taken  place  at  Zaimonah  ;  and  as  we 
have  connected  the  scene  of  that  plague  with  the 
neighborhood  of  Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  Zaimonah 
to  have  lain  in  the  Wadi/  el-lthm,  which  has  its  junc- 
tion with  the  ^Arabah  close  to  'Akabah,  the  modern 
site  of  Elath,  this  will  harmonize  the  various  indi- 
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cations,  and  form  a  suitable  point  of  departure  for 
the  last  stage  of  the  wandering,  which  ends  at  the 
brook  Zere«T  (Deut.  ii.  14).  Three  sLitionsi,  Punos, 
Oboth,  and  Ije-abarim,  were  passed  between  this 
locality  and  the  brook  or  valley  of  Zcred  (Num.  xxi. 
10-12,  compare  xxxiii.  43,  44),  this  last  name,  with 
"  the  brooks  of  Arnox,"  Beer,  Mattaxah,  Naha- 
LiEL,  and  Bauotti,  being  in  Xum.  xxi.  14-20,  but 
not  in  xxxiii. ;  but  the  iuterval  between  Ije-abarim 
and  Xebo,  which  last  corresponds  probably  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  1)  with  the  Pisgah  of  Num.  xxi.  20,  is  filled 
by  two  stations  merely,  Dibox-gad  and  Almos- 
niBLATHAiM,  whence  we  may  infer  that  in  these 
two  only  were  permanent  halts  made.  In  this  stage 
of  their  progress  occurred  the  "  digging "  of  the 
"  well  "  by  "  the  princes,"  the  victories  over  Sihon 
and  Og,  the  episodes  of  Balaam  and  Phisehas,  and 
the  final  numbering  of  the  peoi^le,  followed  by  the 
chastisement  of  the  MiDiASiTES(Xum.  xxi.  17,  xxii.- 
xxvL,  xxxi.  1-12;  compare  Deut.  ii.  24-37,  iii.  1- 
17).  Several  names  of  places,  which  are  identical 
with  some  herein  considered,  occur  in  Deut.  i.  1, 
where  Moses  is  said  to  have  spoken  "  on  this  (i.  e. 
E.)  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over 
against  the  Red  Sea,  between  Parax  and  Tophel, 
and  Laban  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizaitab."  Paran 
here  i.*  perhaps  the  El-paran  to  which  Chedorlaomer 
came  in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  and  probably  Tophel  is  tlie 
well-known  TufVeh  to  the  X'.  N.  E.  of  Petra ;  and 
similarly  the  Red  Sea,  "  over  agair.st "  which  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying,  is  defined  by  Dizahab  on  its 
coast,  and  Hazeroth  near  the  same.  The  introduc- 
tion of  "  Laban  "  is  less  clear.  Arabia  ;  Old  Tes- 
tament B;  Palestine,  Botan.}/,  Zoologu,  Climate, 
&c. ;  Parched  ;  Sea,  the  Salt,  &c. 

Willows  (Heb.  \irdbim  )  are  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  40,  as  used  for  making  booths  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  ;  in  Job  xl.  22  as  giving  shade  to  behe- 
moth; in  I.-:,  xliv.  4  in  illustration  of  the  spfingiug 
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up  of  Israel's  offspring.  The  tree  upon  whidi  the 
captive  Israelites  liung  their  harps  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2) 
was  undoubtedly  (so  Mr.  Houghton,  &c.)  the  weep- 
ing willow  {Salix  Babi^hntea),  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts 
of  Asia  as  in  Palestine,  and  in  Northern  Africa.  Spren- 
gel  seems  to  restrict  the  Hebrew  word  to  the  weep- 
ing willow  ;  but  there  can  sciircely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  term  is  generic,  and  includes  other  species  of 
the  large  family  of  willows,  which  is  probably  well 
represented  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands,  as  the 
white  willow  (Salix  alba),  osier  {Salix  viininah*), 
Egyptian  willow  (Salix  yJuji/piiaca),  which  latter 
plant  Sprengel  identifies  with  the  Ar.  sa/sdf,  prob- 
ably =  the  Heb.  Uaph-iiidjJidh{A.Y.  "willow")  of 
Ez.  xvii.  5. 

Wil'lows,  the  Brook  of  the  (Ilcb.  naJiaI[or  varfiaH 
ha'ardbim),  a  wady  mentioned  (I«.  xv.  7)  as  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  Moab — probably,  as  Gesenius  ob- 
serves, the  southeni  one;  possibly  =  a  wady  men- 
tioned in  Am.  vi.  14  (A.  V.  "  the  river  of  the  wil- 
derness") as  the  then  recognized  southern  limit  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  the  Hebrew  word  being  the 
same  here  for  "  brook  "  in  Isaiah,  and  "  river  "  in 
Amos,  while  that  translated  "  wilderness  "  in  Amos 
is  M-Xrdbah  (Arabah),  elsewhere  almost  exclu- 
sively =  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ghor  of  mod- 
ern Arabs.  Mr.  Grove,  with  Ewald,  Ilitzig,  &e.,  re- 
gards the  Heb.  ^itruhim  in  Isaiah  as  =  deyerix  (y>\. 
of  Arabah)  ;  the  A.  V.  mai^ii,  with  the  LXX., 
Syr.,  and  Ar.,  translates  it  "Arabians;"  while  the 
Vulgate,  Luther,  Gesenius,  Pusey,  J.  A.  Alexander, 
A.  v.,  &c.,  render  it  "  willows."  Most  consider  the 
VKaJy  f-Z-^/w// (Zered?)  as  intended  in  one,  if  not 
in  both,  of  the  above  passages,  though  Mr.  Grove 
remarks  that  the  name  Wadtf  Sa/sdf,  "  Willow 
Wady,"'  is  still  attached  to  a  part  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  ravine  which  descends  from  Kerak  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  that  either  of  these  positions  would  agree  with 
the  requirements  of  either  passage. 

Wills.  Under  a  system  of  close  inheritance 
(Heir),  like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for  bequest 
in  respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the  right  of  re- 
demption and  general  reentry  in  the  Jibilee  year. 
But  the  Law  does  not  Anbid  bequests  by  will  of  such 
limited  interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with  those 
rights.  (Vows.)  The  case  of  houses  in  walled 
towns  was  different,  and  they  must  have  frequently 
been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lev.  xxv.  30).  Two  in- 
stances are  recorded  in  the  0.  T.,  under  the  L.»w, 
of  testamentary  disposition,  (1.)  effected  in  the  case 
of  Ahithophel  "(2  Sam.  xvii.  23),  (2.)  recommended 
in  the  case  of  Hczekiah  (2  K.  xx.  1  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  1). 

Wim'ple,  an  old  English  word  for  hood  or  veil, 
representing  the  Ikb.  mitpahath  or  mit/>achulh  in  Is. 
iii.  22.  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  rather  a  kind  of 
.shawl  or  mantle.     Dress,  p.  235. 

Wind  (Heb.  ruah  or  ruach  ;  Gr.  aufinos,  jmtwna, 
pnoi).  That  the  Hebrews  recognized  four  prevail- 
ing winds  as  issuing,  broadly  speaking,  from  the 
four  cardinal  points,  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
mav  be  inferred  from  their  using  the  "four  winds" 
as  "=  the  "four  quarters"  of  the  hemisphere  (Ez. 
xxxvii.  9;  Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.  6;  Mat.  xxiv.  31  ; 
comr>are  Jer.  xlix.  36).  The  N.  wind,  or,  as  it  was 
usually  called,  "  the  North,"  was  naturally  the  cold- 
est of  the  four  (Ecclus.  xliii.  20),  and  its  presence 
is  hence  invoked  as  favorable  to  vegetation  in  Cant, 
iv.  16.  It  is  described  hi  Prov.  xxv.  23  (margin)  as 
bringing  rain  ;  in  this  case  we  must  understand  the 
N.  W.   wind.     The  X.  W.  wind  prevaii.H  from  the 
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autumnal  equinox  to  the  beginninj;  of  November, 
and  the  N.  whiil  from  June  to  the  c<)uhi(>x.  The  E. 
wind  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  Arabian  Desert 
before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence  tenned 
"  the  wind  of  the  wilderness"  (Job  i.  1".»;  Jer.  xiii. 
24).  It  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence  supposed 
to  be  =  any  violent  wind  (Job  xxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  24  ; 
Ps.  xlviii.  7;  Is.  xxvii.  8;  Ez.  xxvii.  26).  Probably 
in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  The  (Jreek 
translators  appear  to  hjve  felt  the  difllcully  of  ri'U- 
dering  the  Heb.  kddim  ("  Ea.st  wind  ")  in  Gen.  xli. 
6,  23,  27,  because  the  parching  effect*  of  the  E. 
wind,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  arc 
familiar,  arc  not  attributable  to  that  wind  in  E^jypt, 
but  either  to  the  S.  wind,  called  in  that  country  the 
Lhamdseen^  or  to  that  known  as  the  »amoom,  which 
comes  from  the  S.  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  (Blasting; 
Plagl-es,  the  Ten.)  In  Palestine  the  E.  wind  pre- 
vails from  February  to  June.  Tlie  S.  wind,  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching 
Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  hot  (Job 
xxxvii.  17 ;  Lk.  xii.  55).  In  Egypt  the  S.  wind 
(khamdvcn)  prevails  in  the  spring,  a  portion  of 
which  in  April  and  May  is  hence  termed  el-khamd- 
atteu.  The  W.  and  S.  W.  winds  reach  Palestine 
loaded  with  moisture  gathered  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  are  termed  by  the  Arabs  "the  fathers 
of  the  RAIN."  Westerly  winds  prevail  in  Palestine 
from  November  to  February.  The  Sea  of  Gennes- 
aret  was  I  able  to  local  squalls  (Mk.  iv.  37 ;  Lk.  viii. 
23j.  Thomson  (i.  337)  mentions  a  fierce  wind  which 
in  the  plain  of  Ijon,  December  28,  ciiillcd  ten  men 
and  eighty-fire  cattle  to  death  in  a  few  minutes. 
(\ir;  Euroclydon  ;  Whirlwind.)  The  winds  are 
often  spoken  of  metaphoricdlly ;  the  E.  wind  was  the 
symbol  of  nothingness  (Job  xv.  2;  Hos.  xii.  1),  of 
the  wasting  by  war  (Jer.  xviii.  17),  and  of  the  effects 
of  Divine  vengeance  (Is.  xxvii.  8),  in  which  sense, 
however,  general  references  to  violent  wind  are  also 
employed  (Ps.  ciii.  16;  Is.  Ixiv.  6;  Jer.  iv.  11).  The 
wind  is  an  image  of  transitoriness  (Job  vii.  7;  Ps, 
Ixxviii.  39),  a  witness  of  the  Creator's  power  (Job 
xxviii.  25;  Ps.  cxxxv.  7;  Prov.  xxx.  4;  Eccl.  xi.  5; 
Jer.  X.  13 ;  Am.  iv.  13),  and  a  representative  of  the 
operations  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  (Jn.  iii.  8 ;  Acts  ii.  2  ; 
Spirit). 

Wia'dow  (Ileb.  hallon  or  ehallon  ;  Chal.  eav  ;  Or. 
thuri»).  The  window  of  an  Oriental  house  consists 
generally  of  an  aperture  closed  in  with  lattice-work, 
named  in  Ileb.  arvbbah  (Eccl.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  "  win- 
dow ;  "  IIos.  xiiL  3,  A.  V.  "  chimney  "),  hfiraccim  or 
characcini  (Cant.  ii.  9),  and  c»hndb  ( Judg.  v.  28 ;  Prov. 
vii.  6,  A.  V.  "casement").  (Lattice.)  Glass  has 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  modem  times  as  a 
protection  against  the  cold  of  winter,  but  lattice- 
work is  still  the  usual,  and  with  tl:e  poor  the  only, 
contrivance  for  closing  the  window.  The  windows 
generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  hoisk, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street 
For  the  "  window  "  in  the  Ark,  see  Noah,  p.  738. 

Wine.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  carried  back 
in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  20,  21), 
to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  process  is  apparently, 
though  not  explicitly,"  attributetl.  For  the  natural 
history  and  culture  of  the  vine,  see  Vine.  The  only 
other  plant  whose  fruit  is  noticed  as  converted  into 
■wine  was  the  P0MEfiRANATE(Cant.  viii.  2).  In  Pales- 
tine the  vintage  takes  place  in  September,  and  is 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  The  ripe  fruit 
was  gathered  in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9),  and  carried  to  the 
wine-press.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  upper  one  of 
the  two  vats  of  the  wine-press,  and  was  subjected 


to  the  process  of  "  treading,"  which  has  prevailed 
in  nil  ages  in  Oriental  and  South-European  countries 
(Neh.  xiii.  15;  Job  xxiv.  II  ;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv. 
80,  xlviii.  33;  Am.  ix.  13;  Rev.  xix.  16).  A  ccrUin 
amount  of  juice  exuded  from  the  ripe  fruit  from  its 
own  pressure  before  the  treading  comnienoed.  This 
appears  to  have  been  kept  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  juice,  and  to  have  formed  the  «mr/  winr  (Gr. 
fffeui-ta,  A.  y.  "new  wine")  noticed  in  Act-t  ii.  13. 
The  "  treading  "  was  by  one  or  more  nan,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  vat.  They  encourage<l  one 
another  by  shouts  and  cries  (Is.  xvi.  9, 10;  Jer.  xxv. 
30,  xlviii.  33).  Their  legs  and  garments  were  dyed 
re<l  with  the  juice  (Gen.  xlix.  11;  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  3). 
The  expressed  juice  escaped  by  an  aperture  into 
the  lower  vat,  or  was  at  once  eollecte<l  in  vi-ssels. 
A  hand-press  was  occasionally  used  in  Egypt,  but 
we  have  no  notice  of  such  an  instrument  in  the 
Bible.  The  wine  was  sometimes  preser>'ed  in  its 
unfermented  sUite,  and  drunk  as  must,  but  more 
generally  it  was  bottled  off  after  fermentation,  and, 
if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  lei-s  was  added  to  give  it  body  (Is. 
xxv.  6).  The  wine  consequently  re<|uired  to  l>e  "  re- 
fined" or  strained  previously  to  being  brought  to 
table  (xxv.  6). — The  produce  of  the  wine-press  was 
described  in  Hebrew  by  a  variety  of  terms,  indica- 
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tive  either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the  liquid. 
The  most  general  Heb.  term  for  "  wine  "  is  ya;tin 
(probably  from  a  root  signifying  to  boil  up,  to  ftr- 
ment,Ges.),  which  is  undoubtedly  connccte<l  with  the 
Gr.  oinox,  the  L.  vinum,  and  our  "  wine."  The  Heb. 
tirMh  (A.  V.  "  wine,"  "  new  wine,"  once  "  sweet 
wine  ")  is  referred  to  the  root  ydrath  =  to  (ft*  po»- 
semtioH  of,  and  is  applied,  according  to  Gesenius,  to 
wine  from  its  inebriating  qualities,  whereby  it  ff<tt 
poaaefMioH  of  the  brain ;  but,  according  to  By  timer,  to 
the  vine  as  a.  pottexxion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews. 
Both  ,va,ytii  and  tir6»h  are  occasionally  coimccted 
with  expressions  that  would  apply  pniperly  to  a  fruit ; 
e.  g.  the  former  (.\.  V.  "  wine")  with  verbs  ofp*ith- 
erhig  (Jer.  xl.  10,  12)  ami  ffrotciuff  (V^.  civ.  14,  15); 
the  latter  with  patheriug {,\&.  Ixii.  9,  A.  V.  "brought 
it  together,"  viz.  "  thy  wine,"  romp.  ver.  8\  trend- 
ing  (Mic.  vl  15,  A.  V.  "sweet  wine"),  H-ithrring {Is.. 
xxiv.  7,  A.  V.  "the  new  wine  mourneth ; "  J<»el  •. 
10,  A.  V.  "  the  new  wine  is  dried  up  "),  Jiitdiug  "in 
the  cluster"  of  the  grapes  (Is.  Ixv.  8,  A.  V.  "new 
wine").  There  is,  however,  in  most,  if  not  all,  the 
passages  where  these  and  similar  expres!«ions  occur, 
something  to  denote  that  the  fruit  is  reganled  not 
simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
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wine  is  manufactared.  The  question  whether  either 
of  the  above  terms  ordinarily  signified  a  solid  sub- 
stance, would  be  settled  by  the  manner  in  which 
tiiey  were  consumed.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
passage  which  couples  yayin  with  the  act  of  eating ' 
(so  Mr.  Bevan,  original  author  of  this  article).  In 
the  only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  tirosh 
alone  is  noticed  (Is.  Ixii.  8  [A.  V.  "shall  not  drink 
tliy  wine"],  9  ["shall  drink  it"]),  the  Hebrew  verb 
is  sheUhdJi,  which  constantly  indicates  the  act  of 
drinl-ing  (e.  g.  Gen.  ix.  21,  xxiv.  14,  18,  19,  22;  Ex. 
\\\.  18,  21,  24;  Ru.  ii.  9;  1  Sam.  xxx.  12,  16;  Job 
i.  4,  &c.).  To  the  argument  that  tirosh  is  generally 
connected  with  "  corn  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37 ;  Deut. 
Tii.  13,  xi.  14,  &c. ;  A.  V.  "wine"  usually  in  this 
connection,  but  "  new  wine "  in  Neh.  x.  39  [Heb. 
40],  xiii.  5,  12X  and  therefore  implies  an  edible 
rather  than  drinkable  substance,  it  may  reasonably 
be  urged  that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  materials  for 
man's  support,  "  meat  and  drink  "  would  be  specified, 
rather  than  several  kinds  of  the  former  and  none 
of  the  latter.  There  are,  moreover,  passages  which 
seem  to  imply  the  actual  manufacture  of  tirofJi  by 
the  same  process  by  which  wine  was  oniinarily  made 
(Mic.  vi.  15,  "sweet  wine;"  Prov.  iii.  10,  "new 
wine ;  "  Joel  ii.  24,  "  wine  ").  Lastly,  we  have  in- 
timations of  the  effect  produced  by  an  excessive  use 
of  yaifhi  and  tirwJi.  To  the  former  are  attributed 
the  "darkly  flashing  eye"  (Gen.  xlix.  12,  A.  V. 
"red  with  wine"),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx. 
1 ;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6;  Is.  V.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Ilab.  ii.  15,  16),  and  the  sickness  result- 
ing from  the  ?teat  (Heb,  hemdh  or  chemd/i,  A.  V. 
"bottles,"  marg.  "heat")  of  wine  (Hos.  vii.  5).  In 
Hos,  iv.  1 1 — "  Whoredom  and  wine  {uaipn\  and 
new  wine  {tirosh)  take  away  the  heart " — tirosh  ap- 
pears as  the  climax  of  ejigrossing  influences,  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  yatfin.  The  impression 
produce<l  by  a  ;oneral  review  of  the  above  notices 
is,  that  both  jauin  and  tirosh  in  their  ordinary  and 
popular  acceptation  referred  to  fermented,  intoxi- 
cating wine."  A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is 
implied  in  the  distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when 
new  wine  was  placed  in  them,  which  was  liable  to 
burst  old  bottles  (Job  xxxii.  19;  Mat.  ix.  17). 
Very  likely  new  wine  was  preserved  in  the  state  of 
must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottles,  and  then  bury- 
ing it  in  the  earth.  But  we  should  be  inclintKl  to 
understand  tl»e  passages  above  quote*!  as  referring 
to  wine  drawn  off  before  the  fermentation  was  com- 
plete, either  for  immediate  use,  or  for  forming  it  into 
sweet  wine." — Ttie  Heb.  d»M  (Cant.  viii.  2  [A.  V. 


>  The  "bny  (Tl<'b.  Hhibrt'i)  ati<1  eat  "  of  Ic.  Iv.  1  properly 
moniiv  "  buy  praln  and  eat "  (Geoenliis).  or  "  bny  rooa  and 
eat  ■■  (J.  A.  .AU'Xiindcr,  &c.),  and  hence  exprcsscH  in  itHcir 
thf  «nb!*tunce  to  lie  ejtten.  witliont  referring  to  the  follow- 
in'j  words  '•  btiy  wine  and  milk." 

'  I>r.  Ho1iin»nn  (in  Gen.  Ihb.  Lex.  ed.  of  IRVt)  .«ayf>: 
"All  the  jwnciigcn  t'o  toBhow  tliat  tirosh  if  new  trine  o{\\\c 
first  year,  tlic  trine-crop  or  rlnfar/e  of  tlic  Br»t<on  ;  and  hence 
it  is  inostlv  coupled  with  wine  [com]  and  oil  as  a  product 
of  the  land.  That  it  was  regarded  as  intoxicatiug  is  shown 
by  Hos.  iv.  11." 

'  Kcv.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  well-known  American  mis- 
glonnn-  iii  Syria  (1826-'r>7).  dcscrihcs  the  methods  of  making 
wine  in  Mount  Lebanon  as  numerous,  but  reducible  lo 
tlirce  classes,  viz.  "  (l-)Tlie  simple  iuice  of  the  grape  is  fer- 
mented, without  desiccation  orlK)iling:  (2.)  The  juice  of 
the  grn[M!  is  iHilleti  down  l)efore  fennenlatlon:  (3.)  The 
grapes  are  partially  dried  in  the  sun  l>cfore  being  pressed."' 
Brandied  %\  incs,  drML'ge<l  wines,  and  iinintoxicntnig  wines, 
all  appeiir  lo  be  unknown  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  "The 
only  funu  in  which  the  unfermcnted  juice  of  the  grape  is 


"juice"];  Is.  xlix.  26  and  Am.  ix.  13  [in  both  "sweet 
wine,"  marg.  "new  wine"] ;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18  [iv.  18, 
Heb. ;  "  new  wine  "  in  both] )  is  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  to  tread,  and  would  very  properly  refer  to 
netc  wine  as  being  recently  trodden  out,  but  not  nec- 
essarily to  unfermcnted  wine.  It  forms  part  of  a 
Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  18;  Am.  ix.  13)  very  much 
as  tiroitk  occurs  elsewhere,  though  other  notices  im- 
ply that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is.  xlix.  26  ; 
Joel  i.  5).  The  Heb.  sofje  is  derived  from  a  root 
signifying  to  noak  or  drink  to  excess  (Is.  i.  22,  A.  V. 
"  wine ; "  Hos.  iv.  18,  "  drink  ; "  Xah.  i.  10, "  drunk- 
en"), and  seems  to  be  characterized  by  strength 
rather  than  sweetness.  The  term  occurs  in  Hos.  iv. 
18,  in  the  sense  of  a  debauch. — The  Heb.  herner  or 
chemer  (Deut.  xxxii.  14,  A.  V.  "  pure ; "  Is.  xxvii.  2, 
"  red  wine  "),  Chal.  hamar  or  cluimar{\.  V. "  wine  " 
in  Ezr.  vi.  9,  vii.  22),  and  hamrd  or  chamrd  (A,  V, 
"  wine,"  Dan.  v.  1  If.),  convey  tlie  notion  oi  foaming 
or  ehulliUon,  and  may  equally  well  apply  to  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation  or  to  the  frothing  of  liquid  fresh- 
ly poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  they  might  be 
used  of  an  unfermcnted  liquid. — The  Heb.  mesech 
(A.  Y.  "mixture,"  Ps.  Ixxv.  8,  Heb.  9),  mezeg 
("liquor,"  margin  "mixture,"  Cant.  vii.  2,  Heb.  3), 
and  mimsach  (Prov.  xxiii.  30,  "  mixed  wine ; "  Is. 
Ixv.  11,  "drink-offering"),  imply  a  mixture  of  wine 
with  some  other  substance,  and  this  mingling  may 
have  increased  or  diminished  the  strength  of  the 
wine  according  as  the  substance  added  was  spices  or 
water.  The  notices  chiefly  favor  the  former  view ; 
for  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for  high  festivals 
(Prov.  ix.  2,  6),  and  occasions  of  excess  (xxiii.  30; 
Is.  V.  22).  A  cup  "  full-mixed  "  was  emblematic  of 
severe  punishment  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8).  The  wine  "  mingled 
with  MYRRH  "  (Gall)  given  to  Jesus  may  have  been 
a  bitter  draught  or  one  designed  to  deaden  pain 
(Mk.  XV.  23),  and  the  spiced  pomegranate  wine  pre- 
pared by  thebride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may  well  have  been 
of  a  mild  character. — The  Heb.  shechdr  (A.  V, 
"strong  drink  ")  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  all  fer- 
mented liquors  except  wine(DRiNK,  Strong);  hornets 
or  choinets  is  a  weak  sour  wine  (Vinkgar)  ;  itshisJtdh 
(A,  V.  "flagon  of  wine,"  2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  &c.)  =  a 
cake  of  pressed  raisins;  and  shemdrim,  properly 
the  "  LEES  "  or  "  dregs  "  of  wine,  in  Is.  xxv.  6  = 
wine  that  had  been  kept  on  the  lees  to  increase  its 
body. — In  the  N.  T.  the  Gr.  oinos  answers  to  tlie 
Heb.  yngiti  as  the  general  designation  of  "  wine " 
(Mat.  ix.  17  thrice;  Mk.  iv.  22  four  times,  xv.  23; 
Lk,  i.  15,  &c.);  siJcera  is  a  Grecized  form  of  the 
Heb.  shechdr  =  "strong  drink  "  (Lk.  i.  15  only); 
oxos  =  "  vi.NEGAR,"  The  Gr.  gleukos,  properly  street 
wine,  A.  V.  "new  wine"  (Acts  ii.  13  only),  could 
not  be  tteto  wine  in  the  proper  sense,  as  about  eight 

preserved  is  that  of  (libi>,  which  may  be  called  grape  molas 
ses.  .  .  .  Wine  in  .Syria  is  not  an  article  of  esportalion.'' 
Wine-making  'Ms  not  the  most  important,  but  r.ither  the 
least  so,  of  all  the  objects  for  which  the  vine  is  cultivated  " 
(Eli  Smith,  D.  D.,  in  B.  S.  iii.  :W5  ff.).  Rev.  llenrv  A. 
Homes,  formerly  UtvC-'Sl)  American  missionary  hi  Con- 
Blaniinople,  describes  (in  B.  S.  v.  388  f.)gr!ipe  synip  or 
molrt'^scs  (.\r.  dib>i ;  Turkish  jtektnez)  a»  made  by  boiling 
fresh  grape-juice  or  must  (purifietl  by  calenreoiis  earth, 
&c.)  from  live  to  seven  hours  in  Turkey,  and  still  longer  in 
Syria,  the  Syrian  article  bccomiii2  so  Iinnl  that  it  does  not 
easily  run.  This  (tibtt.  which  is  sometimes  converted  iut  > 
I  brandy,  is  never  regarded  as  a  boiled  wine,  but  as  a  swoi-t- 
,  cniiii;  "syrup.  (Honey.)  Mr.  llomes  also  describes  ««r'/*/'i:, 
I  which  is  simple  boiled  must  (not  purified  bv  any  enith, 
but  boiled  down  loone  fourth),  as  nnlntoxicatlni.'aiid  cool- 
ing, and  used  as  a  syrup  fora  beverage,  one  part  of  thesynip 
to  from  six  to  flnetii  iwrts  of  water,  and  n-^'ards  this  nat- 
derikui'  corresponding  with  the  accounts  of  certain  drinks 
included  by  some  of  the  ancients  under  the  apiwllation 
i  "  wine." 
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months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  vintage  and 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  context  implies  that 
it  was  a  fermented  liqnor  (conip.  note  ").  The  ex- 
planations of  the  ancient  lexicographers  lead  us  to 
inter  Uiat  its  luscious  qualities  were  due,  not  to  its 
beinj^  recently  m;ide,  but  to  its  being  produced  from 
the  very  purest  juice  of  the  grape. — There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Palestine  varied  in 
quality,  and  were  named  after  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  made.  The  only  wine.s  of  which  we  have 
special  notice,  belonged  to  Syria :  these  were  the 
wine  of  IIelbo.v  (Ez.  xxvii.  18),  and  the  wine  of 
Lebanon  (note  '),  famed  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7). 
— Wine  was  produced  on  occasions  of  ordinary  hos- 
pitality ((len.  xiv.  18),  and  at  festivals,  such  as  mar- 
riages (Jn.  ii.  8).  (Banquets;  Marriage.)  The 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  male  and 
female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine. — Under 
the  Mosaic  law  wine  formed  the  usual  ikink-oflfering 
that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  40), 
the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  13), 
and  other  oflferings  (Mum.  xv.  5).  Tithe  was  to  be 
paid  of  wine  as  of  other  products.  The  priest  was 
also  to  receive  first-fruits  of  wine,  as  of  other  articles 
(DeuL  xviii.  4 ;  compare  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The  priests 
were  prohibited  from  the  use  of  wine  and  strong 
drink  before  performing  the  3er\'ice8  of  the  Temple 
(Lev.  X.  9;  Abihd).  The  Nazakite  was  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  or  even  the 
juice  of  grapes,  during  his  vow  (\um.  vi.  3).  (Re- 
ciiABiTK^.)  The  use  of  wine  at  the  Passover  was  not 
enjoined  by  the  Law,  but  had  become  an  established 
custo:n,  at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian  period. 
The  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  warming- 
kettle.  Hence  in  the  early  Christian  Cliurch  it  was 
usual  to  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  direct  that  bishops  and  deacons 
shall  not  be  "  given  to  wine  "  ( 1  Tim.  iii.  3,  8 ;  Tit. 
ii.  3).  St.  Paul  advises  Timothy  himself  to  be  no 
longer  an  habitual  water-drinker,  but  to  take  a  little 
wiiie  for  his  health's  sake  (1  Tim.  v.  23).*  Drunk- 
ard. 

*  Wlne'-blb-ber.    Dru.vkard  ;  Wist 

*  Wine-fat  =:  wine-vat  or  winepress.     Fat. 
WIne'-press.     The  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  con-  i 

sisted  of  two  receptacles  or  vats  placed  at  different  j 
elevations,  in  the  u^per  one  of  which  the  grapes 
were  trodden,  while  the  lower  one  received  the  ex-  | 
pressed  juice.     The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together  ! 
only  in  Joel  iii.  13  (iv.  13,  Heb.):— "  The  press  (Heb.  | 
ffolh)  is  full :  the  vats  (Ileb.  pi.  yekdhim)  overflow  " —  | 
the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit,  tlie  lower  one  over-  | 
flow  ing  with  the  must.     The  Heb.  yekeb  is  similarly  ' 
applied  to  the  lower  vat  in  Joel  ii.  24  (A.V.  "  fat") 
and  probably  in  Prov.  iii.  10  ("press").  &c.     The  ' 
Heb.  gath  is  also  strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  \ 
Xeh.  xiii.  15,  and  in  Lam.  i.  15  (A.  V. "  wine-press  " 
in  both),  and  Is.  Ixiii.  2  (A.V.  "  wine-fat "),  with  Heb. 
purdh  (A.  V.  "  wine-press  ")  in  a  parallel  sense  in 
ver.  3.     Gesenius  regards  the  Heb.  yekeb  in  2  K.  vi.  '• 
27  and  Job  xxiv.  11  ("  wine-press"  in  both)  as  = 
the  upper  vat     The  Heb.  pirdh,  as  used  in  Hag.  ii.  ; 
16  (A.  V.  "press"),  probably  refers  to  ihe  contents 
of  a  wine-vat,  rather  than  to  the  press  or  vat  itself. 

*  Ttie  great  Ctiristian  principle  of  abstaining  from  that 
wliicli  occasiions  injury  or  becomes  a  gtumbliiiir-block  to 
anotlier  Is  thus  laid  down  by  the  spostle :  •'  It  U  good 
neither  to  eat  flesh  (Shambles),  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  , 
any  thin^  whereby  thy  brother  utumWeth,  or  is  offended 
(OFFEKn,  TO.  9),  or  is  made  weaii  "  (Rom.  xiv.  21 ;  comp. 
1  Cor.  viil.  13). 


The  two  vats  were  usually  dug  or  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2,  margin;  Mat  xxi.  33).  Dr. 
Robinson  descrilo-s  one  of  these  ancient  wine-presses 
in  the  rock  as  having  the  upper  vat  eight  feet  sijuare 
and  fifteen  inches  deep,  the  other  vat  two  feet  lower 
down  and  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep. 

Win'BOW-ii^.     Agriculture  ;  Chaff,  kc. 

*  Wll'ter.  Agriculture  ;  Chronologv  I. ;  Pal- 
estine, Vlimate ;  Rain,  &c. 

Wis'dMi  of  Je'sB!,  Sob  •f  Sl'raeh.  Ecclkbias- 
ticus. 

Wls'doB  sf  S«l'o-ai«n,  the  ((ir.  Sopiiia  .Salomon  ; 
Sophia  Solonwutos  ;  later,  he  Sophia).  (This  article 
is  abridged  from  the  original  of  Mr.  Wealcott)  A. 
Text.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in  Greek 
(Septuagint)  and  Latin  (Vulgate)  text'^,  and  in  sub- 
sidiary translations  into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Arme- 
nian. (Versio.ss,  Ancient.)  The  Greek  text  is  un- 
doubtedly the  original.  The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in 
which  the  book  is  contained  are  the  Sinaitic  (y), 
Alexandrine  (A),  the  Vatican  (B),  and  Ephreui  (C). 
The  entire  text  is  preserved  in  the  three  ibriner;  in 
the  latter,  only  considerable  fragments:  viii.  5-xi. 
10;  xiv.  19-xviL  18;  xviii.  24-xix.  22. — B.  Cou- 
tenia.  The  b»)ok  has  been  variously  divided,  but  it 
seems  to  fall  most  naturally  into  two  great  divisions: 
(L)  i.-ix. ;  (IL)  x.-xix. — I.  Chapters  i.-ix.  Tlu 
doctrine  of  Windom  in  its  spiritual,  intelketua!,  and 
moral  aspects.  (1.)  i.-v.  Wisdom  the  giver  of  hap- 
piness and  immortality,  (a.)  The  conditions  of 
wisdom  (i.  1-11);  Uprightness  of  thought  (1-5) — 
Uprightness  of  word  (6-11).  (6.)  The  origin  of 
death  (u  12-ii.  24):  Sin  (in  fact)  by  man's  free  will 
(i.  12-10) — The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20) 
— Sin  (in  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil  (21-24)1 
(c.)  The  godly  and  wicked  in  life  (as  mortal)  (iii.  1- 
iv.):  In  chastisements  (iii.  1-10)— In  the  results  of 
Ufe(iii  11-iv.  6>— In  length  of  life  (7-20).  (</.)  The 
godly  and  wicked  after  death  (v.) :  The  judgment  of 
conscience  (1-14); — The  judgment  of  God — t»n  the 
godly  (15,  16)— On  the  wicked  (17-23).  (2.)  vi.- 
ix.  Wisdom  the  gtiide  of  life,  (a.)  Wisdom  the 
guide  of  princes  (vi.  1-21):  The  responsibility  of 
power  (1-11) — Wisdom  soon  found  (12-16) — Wis- 
dom the  source  of  true  sovereignty  ( 1.7-2 1 ).  (6.) 
The  character  and  realm  of  wisdom :  Open  to  all 
(vi.  22-vii.  7) — Pervading  all  creation  (vii.  8-viii.  1) 
— Swaying  all  life  (viii.  2-17).  («.)  Wisdom  the  gift 
of  God  (viiL  17-ix.):  Prayer  for  wisdom  (ix.)— II. 
Chapters  x.-xix.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  his- 
torical asptcts.  (1.)  Wisdom  a  power  to  save  and 
ch:i8tise.  (a.)  Wisdom  seen  in  the  guidance  of 
God's  people  from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.-xi.  4).  (ft.) 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment  of  God's  enemies 
(xj.  5-xii.):  The  Egypiians  (xi.  5-xii.  1)— The  Ca- 
naanites  (xii.  5-28)— The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judg- 
ment (19-27).  (2.)  The  growth  of  idolatry  the  op- 
posite to  wi.sdom.  (a.)  The  worship  of  nature  (xiii. 
1-9).  (6.)  The  worship  of  images  (xiii.  10-xiv.  13). 
(r.)  The  worship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-21).  (</.) 
The  mor.il  effects  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31)— («.)  The 
contrast  betv»een  true  worshippers  and  idolaters 
(xv.-xix.)  (rt.)  The  general  contr.ist(xv.  1-17).  (6.) 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exodus:  The  action  of 
beasts  (xv.  18-xvi.  13) — The  action  of  the  forces  of 
nature — water,  fire(xvi.  14-29) — The  symbolic  dark- 
ness (xvii.-xviii.  4)— The  action  of  death  (xviii.  6- 
25) — The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  their  work- 
ing to  save  and  destroy  (xix.  1-21) — Conclusion 
(xix.  21). — C.  Unity  and  lutegriiy.  The  book  forms 
a  complete  and  harmonious  whole.  But  the  distinct 
treatment  of  the  subject,  theoretically  and  histori- 
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cally,  in  two  parts,  has  given  occasion  for  the  main- 
tenance by  Houbip;ant,  Eichhorn,  Bretschneider, 
Bertholdt,  &c.,  that  it  is  the  work  of  two  or  more 
authors.  The  idea  (Grotius,  Gratz)  that  the  boolt 
has  been  interpolated  by  a  Christian  hand  is  as  little 
worthy  of  consideration  as  the  idea  (Eichhorn,  Gro- 
tius, &.{.:)  that  it  is  incomplete. — H,  Sti/le  and  Lan- 
guage. In  the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  vocabulary 
it  most  closely  resembles  the  fourth  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, but  it  is  superior  to  that  in  power  and  variety 
of  diction.  No  existing  work  represents  perhaps 
more  completely  the  style  of  composition  produced 
by  the  oopliistic'  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  hence  the 
effect  of  different  parts  of  the  book  is  very  unequal. 
The  florid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  after 
effect,  which  may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellec- 
tual pictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic 
contemplation  of  history.  The  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  Wisdom  (vii.  22-viii.  1)  must  rank  among 
the  noblest  passages  of  human  eloquence.  Ex- 
amples of  strange  or  new  words  may  be  found  on 
almost  every  page. — E.  Original  Laugvage.  The 
book  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Solomon, 
yet  its  style  and  language  show  conclusively  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek,  not  translated  from  any 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text  (see  U,  below). — F.  Doc- 
trinal character.  The  theological  teaching  of  the 
book  offers,  in  many  respects,  tlie  nearest  approach 
to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek  philosophy 
which  is  found  in  any  Jewish  writing  up  to  the  time 
of  Philo.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  almighty  power 
of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him  as  "  having  cre- 
ated the  universe  out  of  matter  without  form  "  (Wis. 
xi.  17),  adopting  the  very  phrase  of  the  Platonists, 
found  also  in  Philo.  Scarcely  less  distinctly  heathen 
is  the  conception  of  the  body  as  a  mere  weight  and 
ilog  to  the  soul  (ix.  15  ;  contrast  2  Cor.  v.  1-4). 
The  prel'xistcnce  of  souls  finds  expression  in  Wis. 
viii.  20.  The  writer  represents  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
filling  (i.  7)  and  ins|)iring  all  things  (xii.  1),  but  even 
here  the  idea  of  "  a  soul  of  the  world  "  seems  to 
influence  his  thoughts.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
and  the  future  triumph  of  the  good  is  entirely  un- 
connected with  any  revelation  of  a  personal  Mes- 
siah (iii.  7,  8,  V.  16).  The  identification  of  the 
tempter  (Gen.  iii.),  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
devil,  as  the  biinger  "  of  death  into  the  world  " 
(Wis.  ii.  23,  24),  is  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  Biblical  doctrine  which  the  book  contains. 
It  is  in  this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon  differs 
most  widely  from  Philo,  who  recognizes  no  such 
tvil  power  in  the  world.  The  subsequent  deliver- 
ance of  Adam  from  his  transgression  is  attributed 
to  wi.sdom — not  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence, 
but  that  wisdom  given  by  God  to  man,  which  is  im- 
mortality (viii.  17).  There  are  few  traces  of  the 
recognition  of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man 
in  his  wisdom,  wliich  forms,  in  the  Psalms  and  the 
Projjhets,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tlie 
atonement  (yet  compare  xv.  2).  A  typical  signifi- 
cance is  assumed  to  underlie  the  historic  details  of 
the  O.  T.  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  &c.).  In  connection 
with  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  regarded  ns  carrying  on  one  step  further  the 
great  problem  of  life  contained  in  Ecci.esiastes  and 
Job. — G.  Tlie  doctrine  of  Window.  It  would  l)e  im- 
possible to  trace  here  in  detail  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
Power  standing  in  some  sense  between  the  Creator 
and  crcatitm,  yet  without  some  idea  of  this  history 
do  correct  opinion  can  be  fumied  on  the  position  of 


this  book  in  Jewish  literature.  The  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Prov.  viii.,  where 
Wisdom  is  represented  as  present  witn  God  before 
(22)  and  during  the  creation  of  the  world.  By  the 
personification  of  Wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wis- 
dom to  men  (31),  a  preparation  is  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  doctrine.  In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  Wisdom 
is  represented  as  a  creation  of  God  (9),  penetrating 
the  whole  universe  (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special 
abode  with  the  chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  personal 
existence  and  providential  function  are  thus  dis- 
tinctly brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the 
conception  gains  yet  further  completeness.  In  this, 
Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (Wis. 
ix.  17).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i.  7)  and 
directs  all  things  (viii.  1).  By  her,  in  especial,  men 
have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1).  Her  working,  in 
the  providential  history  of  God's  people,  is  traced  at 
length  (x.);  and  her  power  is  declared  to  reach  be- 
yond the  world  of  man  into  that  of  spirits  (vii.  23). 
The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  per.'ioni- 
fied,  yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world  and 
the  Creator.  Wisdom  answers  to  the  idea  of  a 
spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time,  as 
distinguished  from  any  speciiil  outward  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same  time  that 
the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually  constructed, 
the  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word  was  also 
reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The  Word  (Mimrd),  the 
Divine  expression,  as  it  was  understood  in  Palestine, 
furnished  the  exact  complement  to  Wisdom,  the  Di- 
vine thought.  Broadly,  the  Word  properly  repre- 
sented the  mediative  element  in  the  action  of  Cod, 
Wisdom  the  mediative  element  of  His  omnipresence. 
The  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon,  which  gives  the 
most  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains  only 
two  passages  in  which  the  AVord  is  invested  with 
the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xvi.  12,  xviii.  15; 
ix.  1  is  of  different  character).  These,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  writer  ;  and  it  has  been  commonly 
argued  that  the  superior  prominence  given  in  the 
book  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom  is  an  indication 
of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  passes  by  a  transition,  often  imper- 
ceptible, to  that  of  human  wisdom,  which  is  derived 
from  it.  This  embraces  not  only  the  whole  range 
of  moral  and  spiritual  virtues,  but  also  the  various 
branches  of  physical  knowledge.  (Philosophy.) 
In  this  aspect,  the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms 
of  natural  sci«rce  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8)  offers  a  most 
instructive  subject  of  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding passages  in  1  K.  iv  32-34. — \\,  Place  and 
date  of  writing.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  book  was  comj^oswl  at  Alexandria  some 
time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (about  120-FO  it.  c). 
Alexandria  was  the  only  place  where  Judaism  and 
philosophy,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  came  into 
natural  and  close  connection.  The  mode  in  which 
Egyptian  idolatry  is  spoken  of  indicates  present  and 
living  antagonism.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  justly, 
that  the  local  coloring  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1  ook 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  composition. 
But  all  the  guesses  as  to  its  authorship  are  abso- 
lutely valueless.  The  earliest,  montii  ned  by  Je- 
rome, assigned  it  to  Philo.  L\itterbeck  suggested 
Aristobilus.  Eichhorn,  Zcller,  Jost,  &c.,  supposed 
the  author  one  of  the  T/ierapentie.  Some  later  crit- 
ics have  held  that  the  book  is  of  Christian  origin, 
or  even  definitely  the  work  of  A  polios. — I,  Hixlvry. 
The  history  of  tlie  book  is  extremely  obscure.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it  before  the  Christiuu  cr0« 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
St.  I'aul,  it'  not  other  apostolic  writers,  was  familiar 
witii  its  language,  though  he  makes  no  definite  quo- 
tation from  it  (the  supposed  reference  in  Lk.  xi.  49 
to  Wis.  ii.  12-14  is  wholly  unfounded).  Thus  we 
have  striking  parallels  in  Rom.  \x.  21  to  Wis.  xv.  7; 
in  Rom.  is.  22  to  Wis.  xii,  20 ;  in  Eph.  vi.  13-17  to 
Wis.  V.  17-19  (the  heavenly  armor),  &c.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  acc^uaiiitance  with  the  book 
may  not  have  been  gained  rather  orally  than  by  di- 
rect study.  The  first  clear  references  to  the  book 
occur  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. According  to  Eusebius,  Irenseus  made  use  of 
it  in  a  lost  work,  and  in  a  passage  of  his  great  work 
{agaiiiM  Heresies)  Ircnasus  silently  adopts  a  charac- 
teristic clause  from  it  (Wis.  vi.  19).  From  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  hook  is  constantly 
quoted  as  an  inspired  work  of  Solomon,  or  as 
"  Scripture,"  even  by  those  Fathers  who  denied  its 
assumed  authorsliip,  and  it  gained  a  place  in  the 
Canon  (with  the  other  apocryphal  books;  Apoc- 
rypha) at  the  Council  of  Carthage,  a)>out  a.  n.  397. 
From  this  time  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  apocryphal  books  up  to  the  period  of  the  Ref- 
orm ition.  (Vulgate.)  It  furnishes  for  the  (church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  several  lessons  for  church-festivals. 

*  Wise  Mea.    Magi. 

*Wist  =  know  or  had  knowledge  (Ex.  xvi.  15, 
xxxiv.  29,  &c.). 

*  Wit,  to  =  to  know  (Gen.  xxiv.  21 ;  Ex.  ii.  4). 
"We  do  you  to  wit"  (2  Cor.  viii.  1)  =  we  cause 
you  to  know,  or  we  make  known  to  you. 

Witeb,  Witeii'erafts.  Ditixation  ;  Enchantmkmts  ; 
Magic. 

*  Withs,  or  Withes,  the  A.  V.  translation  of  Heb. 
yethiriin  (Judg.  xvi.  7-9),  pi.  of  yelhrr  =r  a  cord 
or  rope,  Ges.,  Fii.  For  the  "  green  withs  "  of  the 
A.  v.,  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  have  new  ropet.  A  with 
or  withe  is  probably  a  flexible  twig  used  for  binding. 

Witness.  Among  people  with  whom  writing  i- 
not  common  (Education),  or  who  for  any  reason  d) 
not  have  perniauent  offices  or  courts  of  record,  tlu' 
evidence  of  a  transaction  is  often  given  by  some 
tangible  memorial  or  significant  ceremony.  Abra- 
ham gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abimelech  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  property  in  the  well  of  Beer-sheba. 
Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones  as  a  boundary-mark 
between  himself  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47, 
52).  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  "  al- 
tar "  as  a  witness  to  the  covenant  between  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  Joshua  set  up  a 
stone  as  an  evidence  of  the  allegiance  promised  by 
Israel  to  God  (Josh.  xxii.  10,  26,  84,  xxiv.  26,  27). 
Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of  con- 
tracts, or  completed  arrangements,  &c.,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  shoe-loosing  (Deut.  xxv,  9,  10;  Ru.  iv,  7, 
8 ;  Marsiage),  the  ordeal  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
a  suspected  wife  fXum.  v.  17-31;  Adultery),  the 
ceremony  at  offering  First-fruits,  &c. — But  written 
evidence  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  Jews. 
Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  written  document 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3).  In  civil  contracts,  at  least  in 
later  times,  documentary  evidence  was  required  and 
caref'dly  preserved  (Is.  viii.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  10-16). 
— ^The  Law  was  very  careful  to  provide  and  enforce 
evidence  for  all  its  infractions  and  all  transactions 
bearing  on  them  (Num.  xv.  39,  40,  xvi.  38 ;  Deut. 
xix.  14,  xxvii.  2-4,  17;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii,  30;  Prov. 
xxii.  28 ;  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ;  Tkstimojiy).  Spe- 
cial provisions  with  respect  to  evidence  are — 1.  Two 
witnesses  at  least  are  required    to    establish   any 


charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut  xvil.  6;  Jn.  viii.  17; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  28;  compare  1   Tim.  v.  19). 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evidence  be- 
sides the  husband's  was  desired  (Num.  v.  13).  3. 
The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth  was  censured 
(Lev.  v.  1).  4.  False  witness  was  punished  as  the 
olTence  which  it  sought  to  establisli.  (O.vth  ;  Pis- 
ISHMENTS.)  5.  Slanderous  ivports  and  otlicious  wit- 
ness arc  discouraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1 ;  Lev.  xix. 
16,  18,  &c.).  6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  execu- 
tioners (Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7;  Acts  vii.  68).  7.  In 
case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn  by  wild 
beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcass  in  proof 
of  the  fact  and  dispix)of  of  his  own  criminality  (Ex. 
xxii.  13).  8.  According  to  Josepbus,  women  and 
slaves  were  not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  (Jos.  iv. 
8,  §  15). — In  the  N.  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  wit- 
ness is  exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  at- 
tests bis  belief  in  the  Gospel  by  personal  suffering 
(.\cts  x.\ii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13,  d:c. ;  Martyr).  Judcs; 
Trial. 

Wiz'ard.     Divination  ;  Enchantments  ;  Magic. 

Wolf  (  Hcl).  zSib  ;  Gr.  lukos),  a  fierce  and  rapacious 
animal  (Gen.  xlix.  27  ;  Ez.  xxii.  27 ;  llab.  i.  8 ;  Mat. 
vii.  15),  which  prowls  at  night  (Jer.  v.  6;  Zeph.  iii. 

3,  &c.),  and  is  especially  destructive  to  sheep  and 
lambs  (Mat.  x.  16;  Lk.  x.  3;  Jn.  x.  12).  Isaiah 
(xi.  6,  Ixv.  25)  foretells  the  peaceful  reign  of  the 
.Messiah  under  the  metaphor  of  a  wolf  dwelling 
with  a  lamb ;  cruel  persecutors  are  compared  with 
wolves  (Mat.  X.  16;  Acts  xx.  29).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  (so  Mr.  Houghton)  that  the  wolf  of  Pal- 
estine is  the  common  wolf  {Canu  Lnput),  and  that 


Wolf  (CWa<'«  £«|>M).-<Fba.) 

this  is  the  animal  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  though  we  lack  precise  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  canine  animals  of  Palestine.  (Dog; 
Fox.)  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  mentions,  under  the 
name  of  derboun,  a  species  of  black  wolf,  as  occur- 
ring in  Arabia  and  Southern  Syria.  Wolves  were 
doubtless  far  more  common  in  Biblical  times  than 
they  are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by 
modern  travellers. 

Worn 'an  [o  as  in  wolf],  pi.  Woa'fii  [wim'en] 
(Heb.  usually  U/isftdA,  sometimes  nfkebah  [commonly 
translated  "female"];  Gr.  usually  (fniie,  thtleia  [  = 
female]  only  in  Rom.  i.  26,  27).  The  position  of 
women  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  contrasts  fa- 
vorably with  that  now  generally  a.ssigned  to  them  in 
Eastern  countries.'     The  most  salient  point  of  con- 

>  Yet  in  the  Bast  legal  rights  are  secured  to  women  more 
(tally  than  in  Ensrland  and  m<wt  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  accordins  to  the  common  law.  a  woman's  personal- 
ity is  merged  on  marriage  in  her  huuband's ;  but  in  the 
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trast  in  ihe  usages  of  ancient  as  compared  with 
modern  Oriental  society  was  the  large  amount  of 
liberty  enjoyed  by  women.  Instead  of  being  im- 
mured in  a  harem,  or  appearing  in  public  with  the 
face  covered,  the  wives  and  maidens  of  ancient  times 
mingled  freely  and  openly  with  the  other  sex  in  the 
duties  and  amenities  of  ordinary  life.  Rebekah 
travelled  on  a  camel  with  her  face  unveiled,  ^ntil 
she  came  into  the  presence  of  her  affianced  (Gen. 
xxiv.  64,  65).  Jacob  saluted  Rachel  with  a  kiss  in 
the  presence  of  the  shepherds  (xxix.  11).  Women 
played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  public  celebrations 
(Ex.  XV.  20,  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  34,  &c. ;  Daxck).  The 
odes  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1,  &e.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of  the  sex 
in  that  period.  Women  also  occasionally  held  pub- 
lic offices,  particularly  that  of  prophetess  or  in- 
spired teacher  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Judg.  iv.  4 ;  2  K.  xxii. 
14 ;  Xeli.  vi.  14 ;  Lk.  ii.  36 ;  Athahah  ;  Jezebei,). 
— The  management  of  household  affairs  devolved 
mainly  on  the  women.  The  value  of  a  virtuous  and 
active  housewife  forms  a  frequent  topic  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  (xi.  16,  xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10  ff.). 
Her  influence  was  of  course  proportionably  great. 
The  effect  of  polygamy  was  to  transfer  female  in- 
fluence from  the  wives  to  the  mother.  (Queen.) 
Polygamy  also  necessitated  a  separate  establishment 
for  the  wives  collectively,  or  for  each  individually. 
Adam  ;  Adultery  ;  Banquets  ;  Child  ;  Concubine  ; 
Creation  ;  Daughter  ;  Deaconess  ;  Divorce  ;  Dress  ; 
Education;  Eve;  Forehead;  Fountain;  Hair; 
IIead-dress  ;  Man  ;  Marriage  ;  Meals  ;  Ornaments, 
Personal  ;  Patriarch  ;  Purification  ;  Slave  ;  Veil  ; 
Widow. 

Wood.  Agp.iccltcre  ;  Architecture  ;  Coal  ; 
Festivals  II. ;  Fire  ;  Forest  ;  Oak  ;  Palestine, 
&c. 

Wool  (Heb.  isfmer;  Chal.  ^amar ;  Gr.  erion). 
Wool  was  an  article  of  the  highest  value  among  the 
Jews,  as  the  staple  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Job  xxxi.  20 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  13;  Ez.  jtxxiv.  3;  Hos.  ii.  5).  The 
"  fleece  "  (Heb.  gez,  gizzuh)  is  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xviii.  4,  and  in  Judg.  vi.  37  ff.  and  Job  xxxi.  20. 
The  importance  of  wool  is  shown  by  Mesha's  trib- 
ute of  rams  "with  the  wool"  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  by 
its  being  specified  with  the  first-fruits  to  be  offered 
to  the  priests  (Deut,  xviii.  4).  The  wool  of  Damas- 
cus was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii. 
18).  Wool  is  an  image  of  purity  and  brilliancy 
(Ls.  i.  18;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14).  Dress;  Handi- 
craft ;  Sheep  ;  Spinning  ;  Weaving  ;  Woollen. 

Wool'en,  or  Wool'len  (Lin'en,  and).  Among  the 
laws  against  unnatural  mixtures  is  found  one  to  this 
eflect:  ''  Neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen 
and  woollen  come  upon  thee  "  (Lev.  xix.  19) ;  or,  as 
in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  "  thou  shalt  not  wear  a  garment 
of  divers  forts,  as  of  woollen  and  linen  together." 
The  same  Heb.  word  (sha'aliiez)  is  translated  in  Le- 
Titicus  "of  linen  and  woollen,"  and  in  Deuteronomy 
"  a  garment  of  divers  sorts."  The  word  nha'alnez  is 
foreign,  but  its  origin  is  uncertain.  ,  Its  signification 
is  sufTicicntly  defined  in  Deut  xxii.  11.     Jablonski 

En?t  the  case  was  and  Ik  (HflTerpnt.  for  she  retains  hername 
and  property  flwith  real  and  personal),  she  can  carry  on 
bnsinesi*  Hnd  obtain  le^l  redros*  for  wrontrs  done  her  by  ! 
her  hiibbnnd  or  by  others.     In  Molinmmcdfln  conntries  [ 
the  Koran  is  the  bads  of  civil  law  ax  the  Peniateuch  (Law 
or  MoHEBl  was  In  the  Hebrew  commonwealth;  hut  the 
common  law  of  Kng-land  and  the  I'liiled  State*  Is  derived  | 
from  the  Itomnn  law,  and  to  a  great  extent  i'^nores  the  i 
claiiuB  of  morality  and  religion.    Mabbiaox  IV.  I 


favors  Forster's  suggestion  that  a  garment  of  linen 
and  woollen  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  shontnes, 
and  that  this  word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  written  aha'atnez.  The  reason  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  (iv.  8,  §  11)  for  the  law  against  wearing  a 
garment  woven  of  linen  and  woollen  is,  that  such 
were  worn  by  the  priests  alone.  Maimonides  found 
in  the  books  of  the  ancient  Zabii  that  the  priests 
of  the  idolaters  clothed  themselves  with  robes  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  togetiier.  Probably  the 
law  was  based  on  some  relation  of  the  prohibited 
mixtures  to  impurity  or  idolatry. 

*  Word  in  the  general  sense  (=  something  spoken, 
a  saying,  the  expression  or  sign  of  an  idea)  often  oc- 
curs in  the  A.  V.  as  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
emer,  omer,  iinrdh,  dahar,  niilldh,  &c.,  and  of  the 
Gr.  logos  and  rema.  But  in  Jn.  i.  1,  14  is  a  special 
application  of  the  Gr.  logos,  A.  V.  "  Word,"  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather  to  His  precxistent 
Divine  nature.  In  Jn.  i.  1-14  He  is  declared  to  be 
closely  united  with  God,  and  Himself  Divine,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  the  Author  and  Source  of  all 
life,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  the  Incarnate  God. 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  1 
Jn.  i.  1,  V.  7  (according  to  the  A.  V.,  and  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  text),  and  Rev.  xix.  13.  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  Gr.  logos  in  this  application  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Some  make  it  =  ihe  promised 
one  ;  others,  the  teacher  ;  others,  the  author  of  tJte 
tco7-d,  &c.  Perhaps  the  revealer  is  sufficiently  exact 
The  origin  of  this  application  of  the  term  has  also 
been  much  discussed.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
0.  T.  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  is  sometimes  per- 
sonified or  =  Jehovah  Himself  (Gen,  xv,  1  flf. ;  IK, 
xiii.  9,  17,  &c.) — that  the  Targums  (Versions,  Ak- 
ciENT  [Targum])  often  used  the  Chal.  niegmrd  di 
Yi'hovuh  (=  the  jcord  of  Jehovah),  &c.,  instead  of  the 
simple  Divine  title  Jehovah  ("  Lord,"  A.  V.),  &c. — 
that  the  "  wisdom  "  of  God  is  personified  (Prov. 
viii. ;  Wis.  vii.  21  ff. ;  Ecclus,  xxiv.) — that  Philo 
represents  in  a  peculiar  way  the  distinction  between 
God  revealed  and  God  concealed,  connecting,  if  not 
identifying,  the  "  wisdom  "  with  the  "  word  "  (logos) 
of  God.  See  Alexandria  ;  Philosophy  ;  Wisdom  or 
Solomon;  Prof  Stuart  in  B.  S.  vii.  13  ff.,  281  ff., 
696  ff. ;  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.,  &c. 

*Worid,  the  A.  V.  translation  of— 1.  Heb.  ertts 
(Ps.  xxii.  27  [Heb.  28]  ;  Is.  xxiii.  17),  usually  and 
properly  translated  "  earth  "  or  "  land."  (Earth 
1  )— 2.  Heb.  hedcl  or  chedel  =  place  of  rest,  rrgion 
of  the  dead,  hades,  Ges.,  Fix.  (Is.  xxxviii,  11  only), — 3, 
Heb.  heled  or  cheled  =  this  world  as  fleeting,  tran- 
sient, vain,  Ges.  (Ps.  xvii.  14,  xlix.  1  (Ileb.  2]) ;  else- 
where translated  "age"  (Job  xi.  17;  Ps.  xxxix.  5 
fHeb.  6]),  or  "time"  (Ixxxix.  47  [Heb.  48]),— 4. 
Heb,  'oldin  (Ps,  Ixxiii,  12;  Eccl.  iii.  11 ;  fin  phrases] 
Is.  xlv.  17  [A.  V.  "  world  without  end  "J  and  Ixiv.  4 
[Heb.  3,  A.  V.  "the  beginning  of  the  world"]), 
usually  translated  "for  ever"  or  "everlasting." 
(Eternal  1  ;  Eternity.)— 5.  Heb,  tebel  =  the  earth, 
as  fertile  and  inhabited,  the  habitable  globe,  world; 
also  often  the  whole  eartJt,  the  irorld'm  general,  Ges,(l 
Sam,  ii,  8 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  16,  and  33  other  pa.<siiges; 
compare  No.  10  bdow),  once  (followed  by  No.  1) 
"the  habitable  part"  of  his  earth  (Prov.  viii.  31), 
—6,  Gr,  aion  (Mat.  xii.  32,  xiii.  22,  39,  40,  49.  &c. ; 
Eternal  4), — 7,  Gr.  adj.  aionios  in  the  phrases 
"before  (or 'since')  the  world  began  "(Rom.  xvi. 
2.5;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  Tit.  i.  2;  Eternal  5).— 8.  Or.  gS 
(Rev.  xiii.  3  only,  put  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth),  usu.-iUy  and  correctly  translated  "  earth"  or 
"  land." — 9.  Gr.  Aosnios,  primarily  (so  Rbn.  JV.  T. 
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Z«r.)  =  order,  i.  e.  regular  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment; hence  in  N.  T.  (1  )  decoration,  ornament  (1 
Pet.  iii.  3  only  in  this  sense,  A.  V.  "adorning"); 
(2.)  order  of  the  universe,  (he  world,  so  used  by 
Pythagoras  and  subsequent  philosophers ;  hence 
(a.)  Generally,  the  world,  the  universe,  the  heavens 
and  earth  (Mat  xiii.  35,  xxiv.  21,  &c),  by  metonymy 
the  inhabitants  of  the  universe  (1  Cor.  iv.  9),  and 
tropically  an  agfrer/atc  or  congenes  of  any  thing,  as 
"a  world  of  iniquity"  (Jas.  iii.  6);  (6.)  By  synec- 
doche, (he  earth,  this  lower  world,  as  the  abode  of 
man  (Mat.  iv.  8;  Mk.  xvi.  15;  Jn.  i.  9,  iii.  17,  19, 
&c.),  and  by  metonymy  the  inhtbdants  of  the  earth 
ov  mankind  (Mat.  v.  14,  xiii.  38.  &c.);  (e.)  In  the 
Jewish  mode  of  speakmg,  the  present  world,  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things,  as  opposed  to  the  kinouom  of 
Christ,  and  hence  as  transient,  worthless,  evil, 
troubled,  though  having  its  pleasures  and  good 
things  (Mat.  xvi.  26;  Jn.  xii.  25,  &c.),  and  by  me- 
tonymy the  men  of  this  world,  icorldlings  {v\\.  7,  xii. 
31  twice,  &c.).  This  word  occurs  in  X.  T.  nearly 
200  times,  and  is  uniformly  translated  "  world,"  ex- 
cept in  1  Pet.  iii.  3  (see  above). — 1 ).  Gr.  oikoumenS 
=  (so  Rbn.  N.  T.  Lex.)  the  inhabited  earth,  the  world, 
I.  e.  (1.)  In  Greek  usage,  as  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
opposed  to  barbarian  lands,  and  hence  in  N.  T.  the  Ro- 
man world,  the  Roman  empire  (Lk.  ii.  1 ;  Acts  xi.  28 
[these  two  passages  probably  refer  chiefly  to  the 
regions  in  and  around  Palestine,  Rbn.],  xvii.  6, 
xxiv.  5) ;  (2.)  Generally,  in  later  usage,  (he  habitable 
globe,  the  earth,  the  loorld,  as  known  to  the  ancients 
(Mat.  xxiv.  14 ;  Lk.  iv.  5  [hyperbolically],  xxi.  26 ; 
Rom.  X.  18 ;  Heb.  i.  6  ;  Rev.  xvi.  14),  and  by  me- 
tonymy the  inhabitants  of  (he  earth,  mankind  (Acts 
xvii.  31,  xix.  27  ;  Rev.  iii.  10,  xii.  9),  also  once  trop-  } 
ically  in  th?  plirase  "the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  ii. 
5),  i.  e.  the  kinoddm  of  Christ  in  its  full  develop- 
ment after  tlie  day  of  judpjnient  (compare  Eternal,  | 
4  c).  This  word  in  LXX.  is  used  for  No.  1,  and  1 
especially  for  Xo.  5. 

Worm,  the  A.  V.  translation  of — 1.  ITeb.  sis  (Is.  | 
Ii.  8  only),  probably  =  some  particular  sp?cles  of 
MOTH,  whose  larva  is  injuriois  to  wool. — 2.  Heb. 
rinimdh  (Ex.  xvi.  24 ;  Job  vii.  5,  xvii.  14,  xxi.  26, 
xxiv.  20,  XXV.  6  a;  Is.  xiv.  11a).  The  Hebrew 
word  points  evidently  to  various  sorts  of  maggots, 
and  the  larvae  of  insects  which  feed  on  putrefying 
animal  matter,  rather  than  to  earthworms. — 3.  Heb. 
tola  (Ex.  xvi.  20;,  tole'dh  an  1  tdla'ath  (Deut.  xxviii. 
39;  Job  XXV.  6  6;  Ps.  xxii.  6  [Heb.  7];  I.s.  xiv. 
11  6,  xii.  14,  Ixvi.  24;  Jon.  iv.  7).  The  Hob.  rim- 
mdh  ani  to'e'dhare  clearly  used  iudi.<eriniin:itely  to 
denote  either  true  worms  (Aniididt),  or  the  larval 
condition  of  various  insects.  (Co-oas,  II.  3.)  Job 
XXV.  6  compares  the  estate  of  ni.m  to  a  rim.ndh, 
and  the  son  of  man  to  a  to'fdh.  This  latter  is  ap- 
plied in  Deut.  xxviii.  39  to  some  sorts  of  larvae  de- 
structive to  the  vines.  Of  the  various  insects 
which  attack  the  vine,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
is  a  species  of  moth  {Tortrix  vitisana),  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the 
blossoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds  together 
by  spinning  a  web  around  them. — 4.  Gr.  skolex  = 
(so  Rbn.  S\  T.  Lex.)  a  worm,  feeding  on  dead  bo  lies 
(Mk.  i.x.  44,  46,  48);  in  LXX.  =  No.  3.  Tiie 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caust-d  by  worms 
(Acts  xii.  23,  Gr.  skolekobrotos.  A,  V.  literally 
"eaten  of  worms");  according  to  Josephus  (xix. 
8),  his  death  took  place  five  days  after  his  departure 
from  the  theatre.  Whether  the  worms  were  the 
cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease  is  an  immaterial 
question.     Medicine. 


Worn' wood  (Heb.  la'dndh  ;  Gr.  aptintho*),  a  bit- 
ter plant,  or  rather  the  name  common  to  several 
species  of  aromatic  and  bitter  plants  of  the  genua 
Arteminin.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  generallv  in  a  metaphorical  sense  (Deut. 
xxix.  18  [Heb.  17];  Prov.  v.  4;  Jer.  ix.  16  [Heb. 
14],  xxiii.  15  ;  Lam.  iii.  15,  19 ;  Am.  v.  7  fin  vi.  12 
the  A.  V.  has  "  hemlock  "  for  la\indh] ;  Rev.  viii, 
11  twice).  The  Orientals  typified  sorrows,  cruel- 
ties, and  calamities  of  any  kind  by  plants  of  • 
poisonous  or  bitter  nature.  (Gall.)  Kitto  {Phgs- 
ical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  216)  enumerates  lour 
kinds  of  wormwood  as  found  in  Palestine — Artemi- 
sia Nilolica,  Artemisia  Jiidaica,  Artemisia  frut'cota, 
and  Artemisia  cinerea. 

*  Wor'sbip.  Adoration  ;  Altar  ;  God  ;  Idol  ; 
Idolatry;  Minister;  Prayer;  Priest  ;  SACRiriCE, 
&c. 

Worshipper  or  Wor'shlp-per  =  one  who  renders 
WORSHIP  or  ADORATION,  as  to  Baal  (2  K.  X.  19  ff.) 
or  to  God  (Jn.  iv.  23,  ix.  31 ;  Heb.  x.  2).  In  AcU 
xix.  35  only  is  it  the  A.  V.  translation  Qf  the  Gr. 
neokorus  (margin  "  temple-keeper ; "  literally  temple- 
sweeper),  originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  prob- 
ably intrusted  with  its  charge,  but  afterward  ap- 
plied to  cities  or  communities  which  undertook  the 
worship  of  particular  gods,  and  even  of  emperors 
during  their  lives.  The  firat  occurrence  of  the  term 
in  connection  with  Epuesls  ia  on  coins  of  the  age 
of  Nero  (a.  d.  64-68). 

*  Worth  is  used  in  the  A.  V.,  as  now,  to  indicate 
value  or  equality  in  value  (Gen.  xxiii.  9,  15;  1  K. 
xxi.  2,  &c.);  once  as  a  verb  in  the  phrase  "Woe 
worth  tne  djy!"  (Ez.  xxx.  2),  i.  c.  woe  be  to  the 
day  !     Let  woe  befall  the  day  ! 

*  Wot,  to  =  to  know,  to  have  knowledge  (Gen. 
xxi.  26,  xxxix.  8,  xliv.  15,  kc).     Wit,  to. 

Wrestling  [res'ling].     Games. 

*  Wried  [ride]  =  made  wry,  distorted  (Ps.  xxxviii. 
6  margin  ;  altered  to  "  wearied  "  in  some  copies). 

Wri'tilg.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  the 
Hebrews  have  assigned  the  discovery  of  other  arts, 
e,  g.  of  music  and  metal  working,  to  the  heroes  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  there  is  no  tr&ce  or  tradition 
whatever  of  the  origin  of  letters.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  has  not  a  single  allusion,  direct  or  indirect, 
either  to  the  practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing. 
(Seal.)  That  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain  kind  there 
is  other  evidence  to  prove,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  up  to  thi'*  period  the  knowledge  ex- 
tended to  the  Hebrew  family  (so  Mr.  Wright).  At 
tlie  same  time  there  is  no  evidence  against  it.  Wri- 
ting is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and 
the  connection  clearly  implies  that  it  was  then  so 
familiar  as  to  be  used  for  historic  records,  Moses 
being  commanded  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Ama- 
Ick's  onslaught  in  the  desert  by  committing  it  to 
writing.  The  tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be 
"written  by  the  finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on 
both  sides,  and  "the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God, 
graven  upon  the  tables"  (xxxii.  16).  The  engraving 
of  the  gems  of  the  high-priest's  breast-plnte  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  (xxviii  11)  and 
the  inscription  upon  the  mitre  (xxxix  30)  have  to 
do  more  with  the  art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the 
writer,  but  Iwth  imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic 
characters.  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were 
written  by  the  prie«t  "  in  the  book ; "  and  blotted 
out  with  water  (Num  v.  23)  This  proceeding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symbolical 
character,  involves  tlie  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
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of  a  material  on  which  the  curses  were  written, 
whicli  would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  Hitherto, 
however,  nothing  has  been  said  of  tiie  application 
of  writing  to  tiie  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  or  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  ;tmong  the  common  people. 
Up  to  this  point  such  knowledge  is  only  attributed 
to  Moses  and  the  priests.  From  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3, 
Lowe\'er — "let  him  (the  husband)  write  her  a  bill  of 
divorcement"  (Divorck) — it  would  appear  that  it 
was  extended  to  others  It  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  infer  from  this  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
an  accomplishment  possessed  by  every  Hebrew  cit- 
izen, though  there  is  no  mention  of  a  third  party ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  (so  Mr.  Wright)  that 
these  "  bills  of  divorcement,"  though  apparently  so 
informal,  were  the  work  of  professional  scribes. 
It  was  one  of  the  king's  duties  (Deut.  xvii.  18)  to 
transcribe  the  book  of  the  Law  for  his  own  private 
study.  If  we  examine  the  instances  in  which  wri- 
ting is  mentioned  in  connection  with  individuals 
(Deut.  xxvii.  3,  8,  xxxi.  22,  24;  Josh.  viii.  32,  xviii. 
8;  Judg.  V.  14;  1  Sam.  x.  25;  2  Sam.  xi.  14,  15;  1 
Ghr.  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  xii.  15,  xiii.  22,  xx.  34; 
EPi8TLK\  we  shall  find  that  in  all  cases  the  writers 
were  men  of  superior  position  (so  Mr.  Wright).  In 
Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
man  wiio  was  able  to  read,  and  the  man  who  was 
not,  and  Mr.  Wright  regards  it  as  a  natural  inference 
that  the  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing, 
though  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  at  a  very  early 
period,  were  not  widely  spread  among  the  people, 
e.-^ecially  when  we  find  that  they  are  universally 
attributed  to  those  of  high  rank  or  education,  kings, 
priests,  prophets,  and  professional  scribes.  (Enu- 
CATiox;  Kirjath-skpher;  Witness.) — Recent  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  the  square  character 
of  the  Hebrews  is  of  comparatively  modern  date, 
and  has  been  formed  from  a  more  ancient  type  by  a 
gradual  process  of  development.  (Old  Testament, 
A,  I. ;  Samaritan  Pentatecch  ;  Shemitic  Lan- 
guages.) What,  then,  was  this  ancient  type?  Most 
probably  the  Phenician.  To  the  Pheniciaxs  tradi- 
tion assigned  the  hODor  of  the  invention  of  letters. 


Pliny  was  of  opinion  that  letters  were  of  As.syrian 
origin,  but  he  mentions  as  a  belief  held  by  others 
that  they  were  discovered  among  the  Egyptians  by 
Mercury,  or  that  the  Syrians  had  the  honor  of  the 
invention.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  the  Syrians 
invented  letters,  and  I'rom  them  the  Phenicians  hav- 
ing learned  them,  transferred  them  to  ihe  Greeks. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Tacitus  (^nwo/*,  xi. 
14),  Egypt  was  believed  to  be  the  source  whence 
the  Phenicians  got  their  knowledge.  It  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  de- 
rived from,  or  shared  with,  the  Phenicians  the 
knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of  letters.  The 
names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  indicate  (so  Mr. 
Wright,  &c.)  that  they  must  have  been  the  invention 
of  a  Shemitic  people.  They  contain  no  trace  what- 
ever of  ships  or  seafaring  matters ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and  pastoral  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  tra- 
dition that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
Phenicians,  but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alpha- 
bet before  the  Phenicians.  Gesenius  argues  for  a 
Phenician  origin  ol'  the  alphabet,  in  opposition  to  a 
Babylonian  or  Aramcan,  because — I.  The  names 
of  the  letters  are  Phenician,  and  not  Syrian.  2.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Aramaic  dialect  was  the 
language  of  the  inventors ;  lor  the  letters  i  (i/od), 
1  (vdv),  y  Coi/iii),  it  (dleph),  which  to  them  were  cer- 
tainly consonants,  had  become  so  weak  in  the  Ara- 
maic that  they  could  scarcely  any  longer  appear  as 
such,  and  could  not  have  been  expressed  by  signs 
by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  kind. 
3.  If  the  Phenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model,  amcng 
the  old  Babylonian  discoverers  of  writing,  nfier 
which  they  could  have  been  formed.  But  whetlier 
or  not  the  Phenicians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
Shemitic  alphabet,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  llieir 
just  claim  to  being  its  chief  disseminators;  and  with 
this  understand  ng  we  may  accept  the  genealogy  of 
alphabets  as  given  by  Gesenius,  and  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


Phenician. 


Anc.  Greek. 


Anc.  Per?lan. 


Kumidian. 


I 
Anc.  Hebrew. 


Anc.  Ar 


EtmBcan. 

Umhrian. 

Oscan. 

Samniie. 

I 
Ce:ti 
berian 


Roman.      Later  Greek. 

I  I 

Ranic  ? 

I  1  I 

Coptic.    Qothlc.    Slavonian. 


Samaritan.      Palmyrene. 


Ileb.  square 
ctiaracter. 


I 


Sasranid-writiog. 


Extran^o 
and  Nesiorian. 


Zend. 

I    PeUlvl. 

Annen'an  T 

Whatever  minor  differencps  may  exist  between 
the  ancient  and  more  modern  Shem:tic  alphabets, 
they  have  two  ch'ef  characteristics  in  common  : — 
1  That  they  contain  only  consonants  and  the  three 
principal  long  vowels,  g^  {dfepk,  d,)  t  (vdv,  6),  ^  (.'/«/, 
i),  the  other  vowels  being  represented  by  signs 
above,  below,  or  in  the  middle  of  letters,  or  b!*ing 
omi:ted  altogether  2  That  they  are  written  from 
right  to  left.  The  Eth'opic,  being  perhaps  a  non- 
Shemitic  alphabet,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  is 
the  cuneiform  character  in  which  some  Shemitic  in- 
scriptions are  found. — The  old  Shemitic  alphabets 


Caflc. 
Nisctai. 


Peshito. 


Sabian. 


Uienric,  or 
Old  Turkibti. 


1  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes:  1.  The 
'  Phenician,  as  it  exists  (a.)  in  the  inscriptions  in 
:  Cyprus,  Malta,  Carpentras,  and  the  coins  of  Plie- 
j  nicia  and  her  colonies ;  distinguished  by  an  absence 
of  vowels,  and  by  having  the  words  sometimes  di- 
vided and  sometimes  not.     (6.)  In  the  inscriptions 
on  Jewish  coins.     (Money.)    (<•.)  In  the  Phenicio- 
:  Egyptian  writing,  with  three  vowel  signs,  deciphered 
by  Caylus  on  the  mummy  bandages.     From  (a)  are 
i  derived  (</),  the  Samarit^in  character,  and  (e),  the 
!  Greek.  2.  The  Hebrew-Chaldce  character;  to  which 
i  belong  (a),  the  Hebrew  square  character ;  (A),  the 
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P.ilmyrone,  which  has  some  trncos  of  a  cursirc 
hand ;  («),  the  Estrungelo,  or  aiuiuiit  Syriac ;  and 
(</),  the  ancient  Arabic  or  Culic.  The  oldest  Arabic 
writing  (the  Hiniyuritic)  was  |t<>rhaps  the  same  as 
t'le  ancient  Hebrew  or  Phenician. — Arguments  that 
the  Samaritan  character  is  older  than  the  8({uare 
Hebrew  are  derived  from  the  existence  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pkstatelch,  from  the  names  of  the  letters 
and  the  correspondence  of  their  forms  to  their 
names  in  the  Phenician  and  Phenicio-S;un:iritan  al- 
phabets, and  from  t!ie  fact  that  the  Phenician  alpha- 
bet can  be  traced  miieh  further  back  than  the 
square  character,  the  latter  not  beins  found  on  his- 
toric monuments  before  th"  birth  of  Christ.  (Jese- 
nius  (in  article  Palaof^raphie,  in  Erach  tk  Gruhtr'n 
EncfiklopUdie)  concludes  as  most  probable  that  tlie 
ancient  Hebrew  was  first  changed  for  the  square 
characte.  about  the  birth  of  Christ,  Hupfeld  main- 
tains that  the  original  alphabet  was  invented  by  the 
Babylonians  and  extended  by  the  Phenicians,  and 
that  from  this  the  square  character  was  developed 
by  three  stages:  (1.)  In  its  oldest  form  it  appears 
on  Phenician  monuments,  stones,  and  coins.  Closely 
allied  with  it  are  the  characters  on  the  Maccabean 
coins  (Monet)  and  the  Sjmaritan  alphabet.  (2.) 
The  old  writing  underwent  a  gradual  transformation 
among  its  original  inventors,  the  Arameans,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  We^t  (Palmyrenes,  &c. ;  see 
SnEMiTic  LANorAGES).  (3.)  A  similar  and  simul- 
taneous process  of  change  went  on  in  the  old  char- 
acter among  the  Jews,  and  thus  it  became  an  an- 
gular, uniform,  broken,  "  square  "  character.  Hup- 
ield  rejects  altogether  the  theory  of  an  abrupt 
change  of  character. — It  is  evident  tliat  in  the 
fourth  century  a.  c.  the  square  character  was  sub- 
sfamially  the  same  as  now,  that  the  Hebrew  letters 
were  then  called  by  their  present  names,  and  that 
the  change  of  character,  even  in  Origen's  time  (a.  d. 
185-25-t)  was  an  event  already  long  past,  and  was 
attributed  in  the  common  legend  to  Ezra,  or  by 
most  of  the  Talmudists  to  God  Himself.  Mat.  v. 
18,  generally  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the 
square  character  must  have  been  in  existence  in  t!ie 
time  of  Christ,  who  mentions  iota,  or  i/oJ  ("Jot"), 
as  the  sm.iUest  letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at 
least  that  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  character 
was  no  longer  in  use,  but  that  the  Palmyrene  char- 
acter, or  one  very  much  like  it,  had  been  introduced. 
Mr.  Wright  supposes  it  was  probably  about  the  first 
or  second  century  after  Christ  that  tlie  square  ch-ir- 
acter  assumed  its  present  form. — TJie  Alphabet.  The 
oldest  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet is  derived  from  the  alphabetical  Psalms  and 
poems  (Ps.  XXV.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii.,  ciix.,cxlv.; 
Prov.  xxxi.  10  -31 ;  Lam.  i.-iv.).  From  these  we  ascer- 
tiin  that  the  number  of  the  letters  was  twenty-two, 
as  at  present.  The  Arabic  alphabet  originally  consist- 
ed of  the  same  number.  It  has  been  argued  by  many 
that  the  alphabet  of  the  Phenicians  at  first  consisted 
of  sixteen  letters,  or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen, 
T.  tSr  3>  0»  C)  2  being  omitted.  The  legend,  as 
told  by  Pliny,  is  that  Cadmus  brouirht  with  him  into 
Greece  sixteen  letters;  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  Palamedes  added  four  others,  e ,  E ,  ♦,  X , 
anil  Simonides  of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  Y,  Xl. 
Aristotle  recognized  eighteen  letters  of  the  original 
alphabet,  ABrAEZlKAMNOnP2TT*. 
to  which  e  and  X  were  added  by  Epicharmus.  But 
in  t!ie  oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  nothing  is  said  of  the  number  of  the 
letters.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  at  first  the  Shemitic  alphabet 


consiste<l  of  but  sixteen  letiem  It  '\*  tnie  that  no 
extant  monuments  illu.sir.iiu  the  period  when  t!io 
alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  but  the  theory  is  basini 
upon  an  organic  arrangement  fin>t  pn>|><>!ted  by 
Lepsius,  ami,  according  lo  Dr.  Donaldson,  makes 
''four  cliisses,  eaeh  consisting  of  four  letters:  the 
first  and  second  claxscts  consist  each  of  three  mutes 
prece^ied  by  a  breathing,  the  third  of  the  three  liquids 
and  the  sibilant,  whieli  perhaps  closed  the  olde<(t 
alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourtii  contains  the  three 
supernumerary  mutes  pn^ceded  by  a  breathing."  The 
oiiginal  sixteen  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corre- 
spunding  to  those  of  the  Shcmidc,  ore  thus  given  by 
Dr.  Donaldson: 

•AlBrAl'ElFHelAMNlaloln9T 

"  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  is  now  given  in  the 
grammars,  F  and  O  ^f*^  omitted,  and  ten  other  char- 
actcrs  added  to  these." — The  following  are  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphal>et  in  their  present  sliape,  with 
their  names,  probable  lueanings,  and  English  repi-e- 
sentatives,  as  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  tltia 
Diciionary : — 

5^,  AxEPii  (=  an  ox).  The  old  Phenician  forms  have 

some  resemblance  to  an  ox-head,  ^^       y 

This  Ileb.  letter  being  a  light  breathing,  is 
not  repn'senteJ  by  any  corresponding  Enj;lish 
letter.     Gr.  A  lpiia  ( A  )  =  a. 

^,  Beth  (=  a  hmi^e)  =  Eng.  6.  The  fietire  in 
the  square  character  corresponds  more  to  its 
Damn,  while  the  Ethiopic  (\  has  greater  re- 
semblance to  a  tent.     Gr.  lieta  ( B )  =  i. 

5,  CiMKL(=a  eamrt)  =  Eng.  g.  The  ancient 
form  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  and 

neck  of  this  aniipaL     In  Phenician  it  is  1  , 

in  Ethiopic  1 ;  in  Gr.  Gntnma  ( r  )  =  <7. 

*7,   Daleth  (=  <i  door).     The  significance  of  the 

name  is  seen  in  the  older  form  ^\  ,  whence 

the  Greek  Delta  (A  =  Eng.  <f),  a  tfnt-door. 
X\  i   He  ( =  lattice  or  window  f  Ges.)  =  A  (as  in  Hade- 
ram,  Ha^ar,  Haman,  &c.).     The  correspond- 
ing Gr.  letter  is  Epx.l  -n  (E  =  «  short),  which 

is  the  Phenician    ^     turned  from  left  to 
right 
^ ,   V AU  (  =  a  hook  or  ient-  -ej)  =  r.    The  old  Greek 
equivalent,  Bau  (  /'  ),  or  Digamma,  resem- 
bles the  Phenician   ^  . 

7,  Zais  (=  a  wfa/>on)  =  z.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Gr.  San  (afterwani  di^ 
used). 

n ,  Cii  ETH  ( =  a  fenee,  fnclontrt),  rarely  represented 
in  the  A.  V.  by  cA  (as  in  Achmethn,  Cheth, 
Rachel),  but  usually  i>y  A  {>*  in  Habakku'j, 
Hada  I,  Haggai,  Ham,  Hamith,  Uananiah, 
&c.,  &c.) ;  commonly  written  eh  by  Germans, 
and  uniformly  written  A  or  rh  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. Comp.  the  Phenician  Q.  Cheth 
is  iheGr.  £la{H)  =  e  \<,u^.  | 

12  i  Tkth  (■=  a  snake.  Ges. ;  or  a  batket,  FiL)  =  Or. 
7heta(0)  =  tA. 
1 ,  JoD  ( =  a  hand),  properly  —  y  or  i  (as  in  Abiel, 
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Ariel,  Sinai,  &c.),  but  often  written  j  (ns  in 
Hallelujah,  Jebus,  Jehovah,  Jod,  and  mo-<t 
proper  names  beginning  with  J),  or  with  both 
t  enxAj  in  the  same  word  (as  in  Abijah,  Ahi- 
jah,  &c.).  The  form  of  the  letter  was  per- 
haps originally  longer,  as  in  the  Greeli  lola 
( 1 )  =  t.      Phenician  "TTT  ;  Samaritan  |JJ. 

J3,  or  (when  final)  "7,  Caph  (=  the  holloio  df  the 
hand)  =  c  (as  in  Caleb,  Carmel,  Cash,  &c.) 
or  ch  (as  in  Achan,  Achbor,  Achish,  &c.); 
often  in  A.  V.  written  ch  in  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  when  c  hard  or  k  might  represent  it  (as 
in  Chalcol,  Cherub,  Chittim,  Chozeba,  &c.) ; 
represented  in  this  Dictionary  by  c,  or  (if 
as;;iratcd)  by  cL  The  Gr.  Kappa  (  K  =  Eng. 
k)  is  the  old  Phenician  form  (s)  reversed. 

^ ,   Lamed  (=  ox-goad)  =  /.    Gr.  Lamb  la  (A)  =  /. 

)2 »  or  (when  final)  Q ,  Mem  (—  water)  =  m.  In 
the  old  alphabets  it  is  +| ,  in  which  Gesenius 

sees  the  figure  of  a  trident,  and  so  possibly 
tlie  symbol  of  the  sea.     Gr.  Mu  ( M  )  =  m. 

5,  or  (when  final)  T,  Ncn  (=  a  fii^h,  Chal.,  Ar., 
and  Syr.)  =  n .  In  almost  all  Phenician  alpha- 
bets the  figure  is  *1  .     Gr.  Nu  (N )  =  n. 

J^ ,  Samech  (=  a  prop)  =  «.     Gr.  Sigma  ( 2 )  =  s. 

2? ,  AiN  (=  an  eye).  A  guttural  sound,  usually 
not  repri  seiitod  in  the  A.  V ,  but  sometimes 
expressed  by  gr,  as  in  Gaza  (also  written 
Azzah),  Gomorrah,  &c. ;  represented  in  this 
Dictionary  by  an  npostrophe  ( ' ).  In  the 
Phenician  and  Greek  alphabets  0. 

£),  or  (when  final)  0,  Pe  (=  a  mouth)  =  p. 
GT.Fi{n)=p. 

^,  or  (when  final)  V,  Tzaddi  (=  a  reaping-hook 

or  fish-hook,  Fii.),  proporly  =  ts  (as  in  Hatsi- 
ham-mcnuchoth),  but  usually  represented  in 
A.  V.  by  «(as  in  Azel,  EzI)on,  Mizraim,  Zndok, 
Zedekiah,  etc.),  rarely  by  tz  (as  in  Tzaddi). 
From  this  name  is  derived  the  Gr.  Zeta  (  Z ) 

p,  KoPH  (=  the  back  of  the  head)  =  k.     The  old 
'  Hebrew  form  ( P ),  inverted  ^    ,  becnme  the 

old  Greek  Koppa  (  1  ) ;  and  the  form  ( O ) 
which  occurs  on  (he  ancient  Syraeusan  coins, 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 

•| ,  Resh  (=  a  head)  =  r.  The  Phenician  q 
when  turned  round  became  the  Gr.  Rho  ( P  ) 
=  r  or  rh. 

^* ,  Shin,  and  ^ ,  Sin  (=  a  tooth)  =  «A  or  s.  (Schin.) 
The  letters  *Q  and  ^  were  probably  at  first 
one  letter,  and  afterward  became  distin- 
guished by  the  diacritic  point.  The  Gr.  Xi 
(  E  =  Eng.  x)  is  derived  from  Shin. 

J^ ,  Tau  (=  a  mark  or  n'ign  ;  probably  a  sign  in 
the  ."hape  of  a  cross,  such  as  cattle  were 
marked  with).  The  signification  corresponds 
to  the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew  letter  on 
coins  +,  X  ,  from  the  former  of  which 
conies  the  Gr.  Tau  ( T )  =  <. 

The  Greek  alphabet  is  usually  given  as  consisting 
of  twenty -four  letters,  viz. : 

Alpha  (A,  o)  =  a  ;  Beta  (B,  /3,  g)  =  6  ;  Gamma 
(r,  7)  =  y  hard  (when  doubled  =  ngg)  ;  Delta  (A,  8) 


=  d ;  Epnilon  (E,  *)  =  e  short ;  Zefa  (Z,  ()  =  z  ; 
Eta  (H,  v)  =  '  long  («);  Theta  (0,  »,  0)  =  th  ; 
Iota  (I,  t)  =  i  ;  Kappa  (K,  k)  =  k  ;  Lambda  (A,  A) 
=  I ;  Mu  (M,  H)=m;  Nu  (N,  v)  =  n;  Xi  (E,  {) 
=  X ;  Omicron  (O,  o)  =  o  short ;  Fi  (n,  »)  =  p; 
Rho  (P,  p,  p)=  r  or  rh  ;  Sigma  (5,  C,  <r,  s)  =  s  ; 
Jan  (T,  r)  =  t ;  Upsilon  (T,  u)  =  m  (usually  written 
y  in  Latin) ;  Phi  (*,  <p)  =  ph{=/);  Chi  (X,  x)  = 
ch  hard  (as  in  Christ) ;  Psi  (%  ifi)  —  ps ;  Omega 
(n,  «)  =  o  long  (o). 

Divisions  of  words.  Hebrew  was  originally  writ- 
ten, like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any  divi- 
sions between  the  words  (so  Mr.  Wright).  The 
same  is  the  ca.se  with  most  Greek  and  Phenician  in- 
scriptions. (New  Testament  ;  Old  Testament.) — 
Final  letters,  d'c.  We  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
printed  books  particular  forms  assumed  by  five  of 
the  Hebrew  letters,  when  they  occur  at  the  end  of 
words.  Their  Invention  was  clearly  due  to  an  en- 
deavor to  render  reading  more  easy  by  distinguish- 
ing one  word  from  another,  but  they  are  of  com- 
paratively modern  date.  The  final  mm  is  found  on 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  The  five  final  letters 
are  mentioned  in  Bereshith  Rabba  and  in  both  Tal- 
muds.  On  the  ancient  Phenician  inscriptions,  as  in 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  letters  of  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  MSS.  a 
twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.  If  at 
the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  he  had  not 
space  for  the  complete  word,  he  either  wrote  aa 
many  letters  as  he  could  of  this  word,  but  left  tliem 
unpointed  and  put  the  complete  word  in  the  next 
line,  or  he  made  use  of  what  are  called  extended 
letters,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  superabundant  space. 
That  abbreviations  were  employed  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew writing  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  tiie  Mac- 
cabean  coins.  The  greater  and  smaller  letters  which 
occur  in  the  middle  of  words  (compare  Ps.  Ixxx.  16 ; 
Gen.  ii.  4),  the  suxpeiided  letters  (Judg.  xviii.  80; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  14),  and  the  inverted  letters  (Num.  x.  36), 
are  transferred  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Masoretes,  and 
have  all  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  an  alle- 
gorical explanation.  (Old  Testament,  A,  1.)  Num- 
bers were  indicated  either  by  figures,  as  on  Pheni- 
cian coins,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Ashmunazar  (king 
of  Zidon),  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  prob- 
ably also  in  the  Arameo-Egyptian  writing;  or  by 
letters,  as  on  the  Maccabean  coins,  and  among  the 
Arabs,  and  the  early  Greeks.  It  is  also  conjectured 
that  figures  and  letters  were  likewise  used  as  numerals 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  (Number.  ) —  Vowel-point* 
and  diacritical  marks.  Almost  all  the  learned  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue ;  but  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  Hebrew  was  written  with- 
out vowels  or  diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it 
was  a  living  language  (so  Mr.  Wright).  No  vowel- 
points  are  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins,  or  in 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  or  in  the  relics  of  Phe- 
nician writing.  A  single  example  of  a  diacritical 
mark  occurs  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  tlie  Car- 
thaginian inscriptions.  The  first  certain  indieation 
of  vowel-points  in  a  Shemitic  language  is  in  tlie  Ara- 
bic. (Shemitic  Lanuuages.)  Kalisch,  one  of  the  first 
Hebrew  scholars  of  Europe,  states  his  conclusions 
thus :  "  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll  of  tlie 
Law,  which  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  the  eighth 
century,  Moses  the  Punctator  was  tlie  firet  who,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  for 
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his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  consonants,  a  prac-  ] 
tice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  son  Judah,  the 
Corrector  or  Reviser.  These  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  full  system  of  Hebrew  points,  the  completion 
of  which  has,  by  tradition,  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  Karaite  Acha  of  Irak,  living  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  which  comprised 
the  vowels  and  »ccents,  dagexh  and  raplwh,  keri  and 
cethib.  It  was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the  Baby- 
lonian or  Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultaneousiy 
with  these  endeavors,  the  scholars  of  Palestine, 
especially  of  Tiberias,  workt-d  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  here  Rabbi  .VIocha,  a  disciple  of  Anan  the  i 
Karaite,  and  his  son  Moses,  fixed  another  system  of  i 
vocalization  (about  570),  distinguislied  as  that  of 
Tiberias,  which  marks  still  more  minutely  and  accu- 
rately the  various  shades  and  niceties  of  tone  and  \ 
pronunciation,  and  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by 
all  the  Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their 
characteristic  tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the 
Rabbanites,  clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs,  i 
because  they  had  used  them  before  their  secession  i 
from  the  Talmudical  sects,  they  were  at  last,  in  ' 
957,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favor  of  those 
adopted  in  Palestine.  Now,  the  Babylonian  signs,  ] 
besides  differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape, 
are  chiefly  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
MSS.  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more  would 
probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in  later 
times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in  old 
codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia." From  the  sixth  century  downward  the 
traces  of  punctuation  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct. The  object  of  the  accents  is  twofold:  ^1.) 
To  mark  the  tone-syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  the  relation  of  each  word  to  the  sentence;  (2.) 
To  indicate  the  modulation  of  the  tone  according 
to  which  the  0.  T.  was  recited  in  the  synagogues. 
"The  manner  of  recitation  was  different  for  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  metrical  books 
(Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms) :  old  modes  of 
cantillation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
have  been  preserved  in  the  (Jerman  and  Portuguese 
synagogues;  both  diflFer,  indeed,  considerably,  yet 
manifestly  show  a  common  character,  and  are  al- 
most like  the  same  composition  sung  in  two  different 
keys ;  while  the  chanting  of  the  raetricil  books,  not  | 
being  employed  in  the  public  worship,  has  long  been  i 
lost "  (Kalisch). —  Writing  materials,  ikc.  The  oldest 
documents  which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic 
race  are  probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Ba^>y- 
lon  (Babel)  on  which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  There  is,  however,  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  ever  employed  by  the  He- 
brews, Ez.  iv.  1  being  manifestly  an  exception.  (Ex- 
graver  ;  Print,  to  ;  Stones  ;  Table  ;  Tablets  ;  Tes 
Commandments.)  Wood  was  used  upon  some  occa- 
sions (Num.  xvii.  3),  and  writing-tablets  of  box-wood  ' 
are  mentioneJ  in  2  Esd.  xiv.  24.  Tlie  "lead,"  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  poured  when  melted  into  the  cavities 
of  the  stone  made  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription, 
in  order  to  render  it  durable.  Probably  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  common  material  which 
the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed  skin  in 
some  form  or  other.  We  know  that  the  dressing 
of  skins  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  xxv.  5  ; 
Lev.  xiii.  48),  and  they  may  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  from  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  it  had  attained  great  perfection,  the  leather- 
cutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal  subdivisions 


of  the  third  caste.  (Lkatheb.)  Perhaps  tlic  He- 
brews may  have  borrowed,  among  their  other  ac- 
quirements, the  use  of  papyrus  from  the  Egyptians, 
but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evidence.  (Eovpt; 
Paper-rkkds  ;  Reed  2.)  In  2  Jn.  12  the  Gr.  rharlea 
(A.  V.  "paper")  occurs,  which  refers  especially  to 
papyrus  paper,  and  in  3  Uc.  iv.  20  the  (Jr.  charteria 
is  found  in  the  same  sense.  In  Joscphus  thu  trial  of 
adultery  is  made  by  writing  the  name  of  (Jod  on  a 
tkin,  and  the  seventy  men  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  translate  the  Law 
into  Greek  (Seitlaoint),  took  with  them  the  tkina 
on  which  the  Law  was  written  in  golden  characters 
(Jos.  xii.  2,  g  10).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  lonians  learned  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Phc- 
nicians,  adds  that  they  called  their  t>ooks  skins, 
beciuse  they  made  use  of  sheep-skins  and  g<mt  skins 
when  short  of  p^per.'  Parchment  was  used  for  the 
MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  Josephus, 
and  the  "  parchments  "  (Gr.  pi.  membraiuii)  of  'i 
Tim.  iv.  13  were  skins  of  parchment  It  was  one 
of  the  provisions  in  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should 
be  written  on  the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or 
wild,  or  even  of  clean  birds.  The  skins  when  writ- 
ten upon  were  formed  into  rolls  (Ileb.  pi.  nugiHoth  ; 
Ps.  xl.  8 ;  compare  Is.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14  ;  Ez. 
iL  y ;  Zech.  v.  1 ).  They  were  rolled  upon  one  or 
two  sticks  and  fastened  with  a  thi-ead,  the  ends  of 
which  were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  1 1 ;  Dan.  xii.  4 ;  Rev. 
V.  I,  &c.).*  The  rolls  were  generally  written  on  one 
side  only,  except  in  Ez.  ii.  9  and  Rev.  v.  1.  They 
were  divided  into  columns  (Heb.  pi.  dflalho'h,  lit- 
erally doors,  A.  V.  "loaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23);  the 
upper  margin  was  to  be  not  less  than  three  fingers 
broad,  the  lower  not  less  th.an  four;  and  a  space  of 
two  fingers'  breadth  was  to  be  left  between  every 
two  columns.  (New  Te.stament,  I.  g§  2,  3,  17; 
Old  Testament,  A,  2;  Roll.)  The  rolls  were  kept 
in  a  case  (Gr.  tewhos  or  theke).  But  besides  skins, 
which  were  used  for  the  more  permanent  kinds  of 
writing,  tablets  of  wood  coven-d  with  wax  (Lk.  i. 
63,  Gr.  plnakiiion,  A.  V.  "  writing  table")  served 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  Several  of  these 
were  fastened  together  and  formed  volumes.  They 
were  written  upon  with  a  pointed  style  (Heb.  'e^,  A. 
v.  "  pen  "),  sometimes  of  iron  (Job  xix.  24  ;  Ps.  xlv. 
1  [Heb.  2] ;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For  hai-der  mate- 
rials a  graver  (Heb.  fwret  or  cfwrH  ;  Ex.  xxxii.  4, 
A.  V.  "  graving  tool ; "  Is.  viii.  1,  A.  V.  "  pen  ")  was 
emploved :  the  hard  point  might  be  "  the  point  of  a 
DIAMOND,"  i.  e.  tipped  with  emery  or  corundum  (Jer. 
xvii.  1 ;  Enorave.i).  For  parchment  or  skins  a  reed 
was  used  (3  Jn.  18,  A.  V.  "  pen,"  Gr.  kaJanua  ;  Reew 
4 ;  3  Mc.  iv.  20).  The  ink  (Heb.  diyi,  literally  Mack, 
Jer.  xxxvi.  18  :  Gr.  melan,  literally  black  ;  2  Cor.  iii. 
3  ;  2  Jn.  12  ;  3  Jn.  13)  was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dis- 
solved in  gall-juice,  though  sometimes  a  mixture  of 
gall-juice  and  vitriol  was  allowable.  It  was  carried 
in  an  inkstand  (Heb.  kesHh  haswphir,  A.  V.  "  a  wri- 


> "  Paper,"  in  our  nsc  of  the  word  to  denote  the  material 
for  writlni;  made  of  cotton  or  linen  palp,  was  not  Iniown 
in  Europe  until  Ion;;  after  the  rhrlsOan  era.  Tlie  art  of 
manufacturing  paper  of  thin  kind,  la  said  by  Gibbon  to 
have  l)een  denvi-d  from  the  manufiicturere  of  Satnarcand. 
where  it  was  intr.iduced  from  China  A.  D.  651,  and  tlieuce 
spread  over  Europe. 

»  Hence  a  "  iiook"  (Heb.  nep^^  :  Or.  bibUou.  bibbf)  in 
the  Scriptures  is  ordinarily  a  roll  or  ccroll  of  parrbmcnt, 
&c.  (Jer.  .xxxvi.  2;  Ez.  il.  9:  Lk.  iv.  17;  Rev.  v.  1  ff.. 
Ac).  ••  The  book  of  life  "  iPhil.  iv.  .3 :  Rev.  HI.  5.  xx.  VI. 
15,  &c.. :  compare  "  the  book  of  the  livin?.""  Ph.  Ixix.  2^) 
is  the  roll  or  MS.  in  which  liou  is  <i:;uratively  reprewnte  i 
as  tiaviu^  recorded  the  names  of  those  dc^tiued  to  etcnml 
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tor's  inkhom  "),  which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle 
(£z.  ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  it  is  done  at  the  present  day  in 


Ancient  Writing-mattrlals.— (Ayi«.) 

the  East.  Modern  scribes  "have  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed 
pens,  with  a  cup  or  bulb  of  tlip  same  material,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  end,  for  the  ink.  This  they 
thrust  through  the  girdle,  and  carry  with  them  at 
all  times"  (Thn.  i.  188).  Bible;  Divination; 
Epistle  ;  Prophet  ;  Revelation,  &c. 


X 

Xan'ttai-cns  [zan'the-kus]  (L.  fr.  Gr.),  one  of  the 
M.-reedonian  months ;   =  (so  Josephus)  Heb.  Nisan. 

llONTH. 


Tarn  (Heb.  mikvch,  tnl/cre).  The  notice  of  yarn 
is  contained  in  1  K.  x.  28  and  2  Chr.  i.  16 :  "  Solo- 
mon had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
yam  :  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yam 
at  a  price."  The  probability  is  (so  Mr.  Bevan)  that 
the  term  refers  to  some  entrepot  of  Egyptian  com- 
merce, but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in  tlie  LXX.,  or 
Coa,  as  in  the  Vulgate  (with  which  agree  the  Chal- 
dee,  Maurer,  Fiirst,  Bertheau,  W.  L.  Alexander  [in 
Kilto],  kc),  is  doubtful.  The  Douay  Bible  (after 
the  Vulgate)  translates  the  verse  thus:  "  And  horses 
were  brought  for  Solomon  out  of  Egypt  and  Coa : 
for  the  king's  merchants  brought  them  out  of  Coa, 
and  bought  them  at  a  set  price."  Gesenius  (fol- 
lowed by  Keil,  &c.)  gives  the  sense  of  company 
(Pool  4)  as  applying  equally  to  the  merchants  and 
the  horses : — '*  A  company  of  the  king's  merchants 
brought  a  company  (of  horses)  at  a  price  ; "  but  the 
verbal  arrangement  in  2  Chronicles  is  opposed  to 
this  rendering.  The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is 
derived  from  Jewish  interpreters.     Horse;  Linen. 

Year  {Meh.shdndJi  ;  Gr.  etos),  the  highest  ordinary 
division  of  time.  The  Hebrew  name  (root  shdndh 
=  to  repeat,  to  do  the  second  time)  is  thought  by  Gese- 
nius, Furst,  &c.,  to  mean  properly  a  repetition,  sc.  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  seasons. — I.  Years, 
properly  so  called.  Two  years  were  known  to,  and 
apparently  used  by,  the  Hebrews.  1.  A  year  of 
860  days,  containing  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and  a  half,  of 
Dan.  vii.  25,  xii.  7,  where  "  time "  means  "  year," 
evidently  =  the  42  months  of  Rev.  xi.  2  and  1,260 
days  of  Rev.  xi.  3,  xii.  6,  for  360  x  3.6  =  1,260, 
and  30  X  42  =  1,260.  This  year  perfectly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  without  the  five 


intercalary  days.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Noah's  time,  for  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  tlie 
interval  from  the  17th  day  of  the  2d  month  to  the 
17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the  same  year  appears  to  be 
stated  to  be  a  period  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  24, 
viii.  3,  4,  compare  13),  and,  as  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  and 
10th  months  of  one  year  are  mentionetl  (viii.  13,  14, 
vii.  11,  viii.  4,  6),  the  1st  day  of  the  lOtli  month  of 
this  year  being  separated  from  the  1st  day  of  the 
Ist  month  of  the  next  year  by  an  interval  of  at  least 
54  days  (viii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a 
year  of  12  months.  (Chronology  I. ;  Sabbath  ; 
Week.)  A  year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known. 
It  is  fonned  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was 
probably  the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
and  the  Vague  year  of  365.  The  Hebrew  year,  irora 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  was  evidently  lunar,  though 
in  some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as 
the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an  Egyp- 
tian year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being  new, 
save  in  its  time  of  commencement,  it  was  perhaps 
earlier  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and  either 
brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed  from  She- 
mitic  settlers.  (Egypt,  Chronology  and  Uislori/.) 
2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  instituted, 
since  a  current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th  day  of 
which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then  made 
the  first  month  of  the  year.  This  Hebrew  year  was 
essentially  solar,  for  the  offerings  of  productions 
of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-produce,  and  in- 
gathered  fruits,  were  fixed  to  certain  days  of  the 
year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods  of  great 
feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from  one  of 
the  former  days.  (Festivals  ;  Passover  ;  Pente- 
cost ;  Tabernacles,  Feast  of.)  But  the  months 
were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a  new  moon. 
There  must  therefore  have  been  some  method  of 
adjustment.  Probably  the  Hebrews  determined 
their  new  year's  day  by  the  observation  of  heliacal 
or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known  to  mark  the 
right  time  of  the  solar  year  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole, 
original  author  of  this  article).  (Astronomy.)  It 
follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper  new 
moon  of  the  first  month,  whether  by  observation  of 
a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness  of  the 
crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  can  only 
have  been  that  in  use  after  the  Captivity,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  thirteenth  month  whenever  the  twelfth 
ended  too  long  before  tiie  equinox  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed.  The 
later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the  jear, 
whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said  that 
they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  civil  We 
prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil  reckonings. 
The  sacred  reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Ex- 
odus, according  to  which  the  first  month  was  Abib : 
by  the  civil  reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  sev- 
enth  (=  Tisri).  The  interval  between  the  two  com- 
mencements was  thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  a  change  of  commencement,  not  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  year,  and  that  thenceforward 
the  year  ha<l  two  begiimings,  respectively  at  about 
the  vernal  and  the  autumnal  equinoxes.  (Aorici;l- 
ture.)— II.  Divvtions  of  the  Year.  The  Bible  makes 
mention  of  two  sea.son8  ("summer"  and  "winter"), 
of  months,  weeks,  days,  &c.  (Agrici:lturk  ;  Chro- 
nology I. ;  Day  ;  Fasts  ;  Festivals  ;  Hour  ;  Month  ; 
Palestine,  Climate;  Sabbath;  Wekk,  &c.) — HI. 
Sacred  Years.   Sabbatical  Year  ;  Jubilee,  Year  of. 
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*  Tel'ltw.    CoLons ;  Lkprost.  I 
T«ke<     1.  A  wfll-known  implement  of  husbandrj  j 

(Aoricultcre),  described  by  tht-  Hebrew  terms  mot 
(Nah.  i.  18;  elsewliere  "bar,"  Ac),  mdtdh  (is.  Iviii. 
6,  9;  Jer.  xxvii.  2,  xxviii.  10,  12,  13  twice;  Kz.  xxx. 
18 ;  elsewhere  "  bands,"  &c.),  and  'd/  (Gen.   xxvii.  ' 
40 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  18 ;  Num.  xii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxi.  8,  xxviii.  ■ 
48 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7 ;  1  K.  xii.  4  ff. ;  2  Chr.  x,  4  If.,  Jtc), 
the  two  former  spei-ifii'alty  a|)plying  to  the  bows  of 
wood  out  of  winch  it  was  constructed,  and  the  last 
to  the  application  (&m'/u'y)  of  the  article  to  the  neck 
of  the  ox.     In  the  N.  T.  the  Gr.  ztufot  is  usually  trans-  , 
Uted  "yoke  "(Mat  xi.  29,  80;  Acts  xv.   10,  &c.).  ' 
"  Yoke"  ofti'H  fi}»uratively  deuDtcs  a  burden,  bond- 
age. Ice.  ( I  K.  xii.  4  ff. ;  Jer.  xxviii.  2  ff. ;  Mat.  xi.  28, 
80,  kc). — 2.  (Heb.  OtemfJ.)  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed 
as  being  yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7,  xiv.  14 ;  1  K. 
xix.  19,  21  ;  Job  i.  8,  xlii.  12;  Jer.  li.  23;  elsewhere 
translated  "  a  couple,"  "  two,"  &c. ;    Acre).      The  ' 
Gr.  zeuffos  is  applied  to  "  a  pair  "  of  turtle-doves  (Lk. 
ii.  24)  and  five  "yoke"  of  oxen  (xiv.  19). 

*  Y«kf -fel'ltw  (Gr.  SHzuffwi)  =  a  fellow-laborer, 
colleague  (Phil.  iv.  3).  It  is  not  known  whom  the 
apostle  here  addresses  by  this  title,  probably  (so 
Conybeare  k  Uowson)  some  eminent  Christian  at  | 
Philippi.  Some  (improbably)  have  supposed  the 
word  a  proper  name  =  "  Syzygus," 

z 

Za>a*iia'lB  (fr.  Heb.  =  removal*,  Ges.),  tbe  Plain  I 
§f  (Heb.  elon,  see  Plain  7),  more  accurately  "the 
oak  by  Zaanaim  ;  "  a  tree  near  which  Hebcr  the  Ke-  j 
nite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge  in  his 
tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  It  was  "near  Kedksh,"  i.  e. 
Kedesli-naphtali,  on  the  high  ground  W.  of  the 
Lake  of  el-Hitleh.  The  Targum  gives  a.s  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  name,  mUhdr  apganii/A  =  the  fJain  of 
the  swamp,  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  thing  but 
the  marsh  bordering  the  lake  of  Hulrh  on  the  N., 
and  probably  more  extensive  in  the  time  of  Deborah 
than  now.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Stanley  has 
pointed  out  an  appropriate  situation  for  this  tree  in 
"a green  plain  ....  studde<i  with  massive  tere- 
binths," which  adjoins  on  the  S.  the  plain  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  Keri,  or  Hebrew 
correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11  substitutes  Zaananni]£ 
for  Zaanaim. 

Za'a-aan  (fr.  Ileb.  =  plareof/orJa,  Ges.),  a  place 
named  by  Mieah  (i.  11);  doubtless  =  Zenan. 

*  Za-a-Baa'alm  i  fr.  H  -b.  =  mnovaU,  G;.'s.),  a  place 
on  the  border  of  Na  .htali  (Josh.  xix.  S3).  Au.on 
1;  Zaanaim. 

Za'a^Tan  (Heb.  unquiet,  Ges.),  a  Horite  chief,  son 
of  Ezer  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27) ;  =  Zavan. 

Za'kad  (Heb.  whom  God  ffave,  Ges.)  1.  Son  of 
Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Aiilai,  Slicshan's  daugh- 
ter (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and  hence  called  son  of  Ahlai 
(xi.  41).  He  was  one  of  David's  "valiant  mcn."^ 
i.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  (SiiLTiiELAn.) 
— 3.  Son  of  the  Ammonitess  Siiimeath,  and  an  as- 
sassin, with  Jehozabad,  of  King  Joa.sh  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
2ti);  =  JozAtiiAR. — t.  The  name  of  three  Israelites 
in  Ezra's  time  who  had  married  foreign  wives ;  viz. 
the  first,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27); — 5. 
The  second,  one  of  the  sons  of  Haahum  (x.  83) ; — 3. 
The  third,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nebo  (x.  43). 

Zab-a'dal'as  [-da'yasj  (Gr.)  =  Zabao  6  (1  Esd.  ix. 
83). 

Zab-9-de'aBS  (fr.  Gr.),  an  Arab  tribe  attacked  and 
spoiled  by  Jon.-ithan,  o:i  hii  way  back  to  Damoscu.s 
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from  his  fniitlen  parsait  of  the  army  of  Demetrius 
(1  Mc.  xii.  31).  Josepbas(xiii.  5,  ^  10)call8  them  Xab- 
atcans,  but  he  is  evidently  in  error  (so  Mr.  Wright). 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  them.  Jonathan 
had  pursued  the  enemy's  Miny  as  far  as  the  river 
Eleuthcrus  (NaJtr  el-Kehir),  and  was  on  his  march 
back  to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and  plundered 
the  Zabadeans.  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  modern 
village  oi  Zebeddny,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Ba'ailtek,  about  8{  hours  (26  miles)  N.  W.  from  Da- 
mascus, at  the  upper  end  of  a  plain  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  the  very  centre  of  Antilibanus,  is  pos- 
sibly a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zabadeans. 

Zak'bal  (Heb.,  probably  a  corruption  of  Zaccai, 
Ges.).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  and  husband  of  a 
foreign  wife  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  28).— 2«  Father 
of  the  Barucii  who  assisted  Nchemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

Zak'bld  (Heb.  =  Zabud,  Ges.),  one  of  the  sous  of 
Bigvai,  and  companion  of  Ezra  in  returning  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  14;  margin  "  Zacvur,  as  some 
read"). 

Zak^'u  (fr.  Gr.  form)  =  ZeBADiAH-6(l  Esd.  ix. 
21). 

Zab'di  (Heb.  ffi/t  of  Jehovah,  Ges.).  1.  Son  of 
Zeral),  the  84>n  of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of  Achaa 
(Josh.  vii.  1,  17,  18);  Zimri  3? — i.  A  Benjamite 
chief,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19).—- 3t  David's 
officer  over  tbe  produce  of  the  vineyards  for  the 
wine-cellars  (xxvil  27);  called  "the  Shiphjiitic"— 
4>  A  Levitc,  son  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xL  17);  probably 
=  Zaccdr  3  and  Zichri  5. 

Zab'dl-cl  (Heb.  ^/l  of  God,  Ges.).  1.  Father  of 
Jasiiobeau  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).— -t.  An  overseer  of 
the  priests  in  Nehemiah's  time ;  son  of  one  of  the 
great  men,  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  Haggedolim  " 
(Xch.  xi.  14).— 3.  An  Arabian  chieftain,  who  put 
Alexander  Balas  to  death  (1  Mc.  xi.  17). 

Za'bad  (Heb.  piven,  Ges.),  son  of  Nathan  1  (1  K. 
iv.  6);  described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "principal  oflS- 
ccr"),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon  the 
confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which  had  been 
occupied  bv  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  reign  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  16;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 
Some  suppose  Zabud  =  Zabao  1.     King. 

Zab'a-lM,  the  Latinized  Greek  form  of  ZukVixv 
(Mat  iv.  13,  15;  Rev.  vii.  SI 

Zac'cai,  or  Zac'ca-i  (Heb.  pure,  innoeetU,  Ges.), an- 
cestor of  700  who  returned  with  ZerubbabeI(Ezr.  it 
9;  Neh.  vii.  14). 

Zae^lue'is  [-kee-]  (L.)  =  ZACcnECs  2. 

ZtKbt'us  (L  Zaeehau*,  fr.  Heb.  =  Zaccai).  1. 
An  officer  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mc.  x.  19).— 2.  A 
tax-collectornear  Jericho,  who  being  short  in  stature 
climbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree,  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
Jesi's  Christ  as  He  passed  through  that  place  (Lk. 
xix.  1-10).  He  was  "  a  son  of  Abn«ham,  i.  e.  a  Jew. 
The  term  "  chief  among  the  publicans  "  (Gr.  archi- 
lelonex),  which  designates  his  office,  describes  him  no 
doubt  as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute 
in  the  district  of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one 
having  a  commission  from  his  Roman  principal  to 
collect  the  imposts  levie<l  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  in  the  execution  of  that  trust  em- 
ployed subalterns,  who  were  accountable  to  him,  as 
he  in  turn  was  accountable  to  his  superior  (so  Prof. 
Hackett).  The  office  must  have  been  lucrative  iu 
such  a  region,  and  Zaccheua  was  "rich."  (Pcb- 
LiCAN.)  The  eagerness  of  Zaccheus  to  sec  Jesus  in- 
dicates a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity. 
There  was  evidently  a  religioaa  susoepiibility  and  a 
preparation  for  the  reoeptioa  of  spiritual  blessings 
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Though  regarded  as  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner,"  he 
was  ready  to  engage  to  restore  "  fourfold  "  for  the 
illegal  exactions  of  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
deny  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  That  day  sal- 
vation came  to  his  house.  The  &iviour  spent  the 
night  probably  in  his  house,  and  the  next  day  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  We  read  in  the 
Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zaccheus  who  lived  at 
Jericho  at  this  same  period,  well  known  on  his  own 
account,  and  especially  as  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zachai. 

Zac'chor  (fr.  Ueb.  =  Zaccur),  a  Simeonite,  of  the 
family  of  Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Zae'enr  (Heb.  mindful,  Ges.).  1.  A  Reubenite, 
father  of  Shammua  the  spy  (Num.  xiii.  4). — 2>  A  Me- 
rarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27).— 3. 
A  Levite,  son  of  Asaph,  and  chief  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  Temple  choir  (xxv.  2,  10;  Neh.  xii.  35); 
probably  =  Zabdi  4  and  ZiciiRi  5. — 4.  Son  of  Imri, 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall(iii.  2). 
—5.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who  scaled  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  12).— 6.  A  Levite, 
whose  son  or  descendant  Hanan  was  one  of  the 
treasurers  appointed  by  Nehemiah  (xiii.  13). 

ZadHa-ri'ah  [zak-],  properly  Zechariah.  1.  Son 
of  Jeroboam  IL  ;  fourteenth  king  of  Israel,  and  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  Most  chron<>logers  as- 
sume an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  between  Jero- 
boam's death  and  Zachariah's  accession,  during 
which  the  kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  anarchy 
of  a  disputed  succession.  (Israel,  Kingdom  of.) 
Zachariah's  reign  lasted  only  six  months.  He  was 
killed  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Shallum  was  the 
head,  and  by  which  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30  was 
accomplished.— 8.  Father  of  Abi,  or  Abijah,  Heze- 
kiah's  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2) ;  =  Zechariah  25. 

Zaeh-a-ri'as(Gr.  and  L.  =  Zechariah).  1.  Zech- 
ariah 27  (1  Esd.  i.  8).— 8.  Heman  2  (i.  15).— 3.  Se- 
&AIAH  6  =  AzARiAH  20  (v.  8). — ^4.  The  prophet 
Zechariah  1  (vi.  1,  vii.  3).— 5.  Zechariah  8  (viii. 
SO). — 6.  Zechariah  9  (viii.  37). — ^Tt  Zechariah  10 
{\m.  44).— 8.  Zechariah  11  (ix.  27).— 9.  Father  of 
Joseph  5,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  war  (1  Mc.  v.  18,  56-62).— 10.  Father  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Lk.  i.  5,  &c.). — 11.  Son  of  Bar- 
achias,  slain,  our  Lord  says,  by  the  Jews  between 
the  altar  and  the  temple  (Mat.  xxiii.  35  ;  Lk.  xi.  51). 
There  has  been  much  dispute  who  this  Zacharias 
was.  Many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  maintained  that 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist  (No.  10  above)  is  the 
person  to  whom  our  Lord  alludes;  but  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  Zechariah 
6,  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  The  name  of  the  father  of 
Zacharias  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into  the 
text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a  confu- 
sion having  been  made  between  Zachariah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias 
(Berechiaii)  the  prophet. 

Zach'a-ry  (fr.  Gr.)  =  the  prophet  Zechariah  1  (2 
Esd.  i.  40). 

Za'cher  (Heb.  remembrance,  memorial,  Ges.),  a  son 
of  Jehicl,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his 
wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  31);  =  Zechariah  3. 

Za'dok  (fr.  Heb.  =  riglUeoua).  1,  Son  of  Ahitub 
2,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests  (IIigh-priest)  in 
the  time  of  David,  Abiathar  being  the  other.  Zadok 
was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and  eleventh  in  descent  from  Aaron. 
The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  as  join- 
ing David  at  Hebron  after  Saul's  death  with  twenty- 
two  captains  of  bis  father's  house,  and,  apparently, 
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with  900  men  (4,600—3,700,  ver.  26,  27).  Up  to 
this  time,  it  may  be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to 
the  house  of  Saul.  But  henceforth  his  fidelity  to 
David  was  inviolable.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the  Le- 
vites, bearing  the  Ark,  accompanied  him,  and  it  wag 
only  at  the  king's  express  command  that  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  mclium  of 
communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai  the 
Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  persuaded  the  elders  of 
Judah  to  invite  David  to  return  (xix.  11).  When 
Adonijah,  in  David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and 
had  persuaded  Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to 
join  his  party,  Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his 
room  (1  K.  i.).  Solomon  "  thrust  out  Abiathar  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord,"  and  "  put  in  Zadok  the 
priest "  in  his  room  (ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time, 
however,  we  hear  little  of  him.  In  the  pnumeration 
of  Solomon's  officers  of  state  Zadok  is  named  as  the 
priest  (iv.  4  ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of 
his  is  mentioned.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of 
nearly  equal  dignity  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  11). 
The  duties  of  the  office  were  divided.  Zadok  min- 
istered before  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  ( 1  Chr.  xvi. 
39),  Abiathar  had  the  care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem. 
Not,  however,  exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr. 
XV.  1 1  and  2  Sam.  xv.  24,  25,  29). — 2.  According  to 
the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  12, 
there  was,  about  the  time  of  King  Ahaziah,  a  second 
Zadok,  son  of  a  second  Ahitub,  son  of  Amariah. 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  supposes  it  probable  that  this 
second  Zadok  (and  so  Ahitub  3)  never  existed,  and 
that  the  insertion  of  the  two  names  is  a  copyist's 
error ;  but  we  have  no  authority  for  excluding  these 
names.  (Genealogy;  High-priest.)— J.  Father  of 
Jerushah,  the  wife  of  King  Uzziah,  and  mother  of 
King  Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  33;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  1). — 1. 
Son  of  Baana,  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  4);  probably  the  Zadok 
in  the  list  of  those  that  sealed  the  covenant  in  Neh, 
X.  21.— 5.  Son  of  Immer;  a  priest  who  repaired  a 
portion  of  the  wall  over  against  his  own  house  (iii. 
29). — 6.  In  Neh.  xi.  11,  and  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  mention 
is  made  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  Meraioth,  the  son  of 
Ahitub.  But  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  considers  Meraioth 
as  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  Zadok  the 
son  of  Ahitub  as  meant.  (Ahitcb2;  Meraioth  1.) 
—7.  "Zadok  the  scribe  "  was  one  of  the  treasurers 
appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

Za'hain  (Heb.  loathing,  Ges.),  son  of  Rehoboam 
by  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

*  Za'in  (Heb.  zaifin  =  a  weapon,  Ges.),  the  seventh 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet(Ps.  cxix.).    Writing. 

Za'Ir  (fr.  Heb.  =  small,  Ges.),  a  place  (probably  in 
or  near  Edom),  where  Joram,  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Edomites,  having  been  surrounded  by  the  latter, 
cut  his  way  through  them  by  night  and  escaped  (2 
K.  viii.  21  only).  In  2  Chr.  xxi.  9  the  words  "  to 
Zair  "  are  omitted,  and  the  words  "  with  his  princes  " 
inserted,  perhaps  by  the  error  of  a  copyist  (Dahler), 
or  intentionally,  because  the  name  Zair  was  not 
elsewhere  known  (Keil).  Otliers  (Movers,  Ewald) 
suggest  that  Zair  =  Zoar.  A  third  conjecture 
(Thenius)  is,  that  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Seir. 

Za'laph  (fr.  Heb.  :=  fracture,  wound,  Ges.),  father 
of  Hanun,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall 
(Neh.  iii.  30). 

Zal'mOD  (fr.  Heb.  =  shady,  Ges.),  an  Ahohite,  one 
of  David's  thirty  warriors  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  8);  =  Ii-Ai 

ZaI'MOB  (see  above),  Monnt,  a  wooded  eminence 
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near  SirecnEM,  from  which  Abimclech  and  his  peo- 
ple cut  down  the  boughs  for  sotting  fire  to  the  cita- 
-^el  (Judg.  ix.  48).  Mount  Ebal  is  now  called  Jcbd 
cialamii/eh  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  thi-rc  is  any 
connection  between  tiiis  name  and  Zalinoii.  The 
name  Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  a  corruption 
of  Zaimon.     Salmon. 

Zal-mo'iiah  (fr.  Ueb.  —  shadtf,  Ges.),  a  desert- 
station  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  41 ).  It  lies  on 
the  E.  side  of  E  iom  ;  but  whether  or  not  —  J/ia'dn, 
a  few  miles  E.  of  Petra,  as  Raumer  thinks,  is  doubt- 
ful. More  probal)ly  Zahnonah  may  be  in  the  Wady 
el-Ithm  (so  Mr.  Uaymau).  Wilderness  of  the  W'as- 

DEHING. 

Zal-nanBl  (fr.  Heb.  =  ahdter  it  denied  him,GeB., 

FiL),  one  of  the  two  "  kings"  of  MiniAN  taken  and 
slain  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  6-21;  Ps.  lxx.\iii.  11). 
Zed  All. 

ZUB  kis  (fr.  Gr.)  =  AuARiAn  5  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Zan'bri  (Gr.)  =  Zimri  1  (1  Mc.  ii.  26). 

Zamoth  (Gr.)  =  Zattd  (1  Esd.  ix.  28). 

Zam-ZDDi'Bla  (Heb.  pi.  =  noUi/  people,  Ges.), 
ZaB-zimaiiHS  (fr.  Heb.),  the  Ammonite  name  for 
the  people,  who  by  others  were  called  "  Rephaim  " 
(Deut.  ii.  20  only);  described  as  originally  a  power- 
ful and  numerous  nation  of  giants.  From  a  slight 
similarity  between  the  two  names,  and  from  the 
mention  of  the  Emim  in  connection  with  each,  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzummim  =  the  ZuziM. 
(Giants  3.)  But  the  identification  is  conjectural  (so 
Mr.  Grove). 

Za-Bo'th  (Heb.  marsh,  bogf  Ges.).  In  the  gene- 
alogii-s  of  Judah,  Jekuthiel  is  called  "  the  father 
of  Zanoah"(l  Chr.  iv.  18;.  Mr.  Grove  supposes 
this  passage  indicates  that  Zanoah  2.  a  town  of 
Judah  (see  below),  was  colonized  by  £g}'ptians  or 
by  Israelites  directly  from  Egypt 

Za-no'ah  (see  above),  the  name  of  two  towns  of 
Judah.  I.  In  the  low  country,  named  in  the  same 
group  with  Zoreah  and  Jarmuth  (Josh.  xv.  34) ;  re- 
inhabited  by  Jews  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  inhabitants  assisting  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jeru.salem  (iii.  13);  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson,  &c., 
with  Zlnu'a,  a  site  on  the  low  slope  of  a  hill  not  far  E. 
of  \iin  Sheriis  (Beth-shemesh),  and  about  ten  miles 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jerusalem.— 2.  In  the  mountains, 
named  with  Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph,  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  56) ; 
perhaps  at  Za'titilah  (Rbn.  ii.  204),  which  appears  to 
be  about  ten  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Hebron. 

Zaph  nath  -  pa  -  a-ne  'ah 

(Heb.  tadphena'h  pa^aneah 
or  -aeh  ;  written  in  the 
LXX.  psonthomphanech  ; 
see  below),  a  name  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  1 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  This  name 
has  been  explaiiie<l  as  He- 
brew or  Egyptian,  and  aU 
ways  as  a  proper  name.  1. 
The  Rabbins,  Josephu-s, 
&c.,  interpreted  Zaphnath- 
paaneah  as  Hebrew  =  re- 
vealer  of  a  secret.  2.  Isi- 
dore, Jerome,  Fiirst,  &c.,  in- 
terpret it  as  of  Egyptian 
origin  =  saviour  (or  pre- 
server) of  the  world.  3.  Mod- 
ern scholars  have  looked 
to  Coptic  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others  proposing  as 
the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original  pnot  an  pheneeh 
=  the  prenervtUion  (or  preserver)  o/lhe  age.  Gesenius 


I  prefers  the  flmn  p-sint-m-ph-eHech  =  sustainer  (or 
;  defender)  of  the  age  ;  Bnigsch  gives  p-so-uto-p-eneh 
=  prince  of  (he  life  of  the  tcorld.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole 
identifies  the  LXX.  form  with  psent-n  p-aitkhee  = 
the  defender  (or  prcsen'er)  of  tlie  living  ;  but  he  gives 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  name  as  it  appears 
I  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  Mr.  Poole  says  that  the 
I  name,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name,  but, 
'  as  occurring  after  the  account  of  Joseph's  appoint- 
ment and  honors,  may  be  a  title. 

Za'phoa  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  north,  Ges.)  a  place  "  in 
the  valley"  (Valley  1),  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27).  Mr.  Grove  supposes  it  was  near  the 
Sea  of  Chinneroth  ;  but  its  site  is  unknown.  In  Judg. 
xii.  1  the  Heb.  tsdphdndh  (A.  V.  "  northward  ")  may 
be  rendered  to  Zaphon,  as  in  the  Alexandrine  LXX., 
&c. 

Za'ra  (Gr.)  =  Zarah  or  Zerah  1  (Mat.  i.  3). 

Zar'a-MS  [-seez]  (fr.  Gr.,  apparently  a  corruption 
of  Zedekiah),  brother  of  Jehoiaklm  king  of  Judah 
(1  Esd.  i.  38). 

Za'rah  (Heb.)  =  Zerah  1  (Gen.  xxxriil  30,  xlvL 
12). 

Za«ral'as  [-ra'yasl,  or  ZaMl«i'a8  (Gr.  =  Zerahiah). 
1.  Zerahiah  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). — 2.  Zerahiah  2  (viii. 
31). — 3.  Zebadiah  5  (viii.  34). 

Za're«ali  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Zorah  and  2^uEAn  (Xch. 
xi.  29). 

Za're-ath-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  inhabitonts  of 
Zareah  or  Zorah  (1  Chr.  ii.  53);  =  Zokathites. 

Za'red  (Heb.  =  Zered),  the  Val'ley  of;  accurately 
Zered  (Num.  x.xi.  12). 

Zar'e-phath  (fr.  Hcb.  =  smeliing-house  ?  Ges.),  a 
town  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon ;  the  residence 
of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
Ob.  20.  It  was  on  the  coast  road  between  Tyre  and 
Zidon  (Jospphus,  Jerome),  near  the  modem  village 
of  Surafend,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  high  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Of  the  old 
town  on  the  shore  considerable  indications  remain. 
One  group  of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called 
'Ain  cl-Kanterah  ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  S.  of 
this,  and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  frag- 
ments of  columns,  slabs,  and  other  architectural 
features.  Tlie  site  of  the  chapel  erected  by  the  cm- 
.«aders  on  the  spot  then  reputed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
wi'low's  house  where  Elijah  dwelt,  is  probably  now 
marked  by  a  tomb  and  small  khan  dedicated  to  eU 
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intiidr,  who  unites,  in  the  popular  Moslem  faith, 
Elijah  and  St.  George.  In  the  N.  T.  Zarepbath  ap- 
pears under  the  Greek  form  of  Sabepta. 
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Zar'e-tan  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Zakthan  (Josh.  iiL  16). 

Za'retll-sha'har  (fr.  Heb.  =  splendor  of  the  dawn, 
Ges.),  a  town  of  Reuben,  named  between  Sibmah 
and  Beth-peor,  and  specified  as  "  in  the  Mount  of 
the  Valley  "  (Josh.  xiii.  19  only);  site  unknown. 

Zar'hites  (fr.  Heb.  =  deacendantg  of  Zcrah),  the. 

I,  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  descended  fiom 
Zer.vh  2  (-Sum.  xxvi.  20;  Josh.  vii.  17  ;  1  Clir.  xxvii. 

II,  13).— 2i  A  family  of  Simeonites,  descended  from 
Zerah  3  (Xu:n.  xxvi.  13). 

Zar'taHuh  (fr.  Heb.,  probably  =  Zered.\,  Ges.),  a 
place  named  in  1  K.  iv.  12,  to  define  the  position  of 
Beth-siiea.n  ;  possibly  =  Zarthan. 

Zar'thu  (fr.  Heb.,  probably  =  Zereda,  Ges.),  a 
place  in  the  plain  or  circle  of  Jordan,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Succoth  ( 1  K.  rii.  46) ;  also  named, 
in  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the 
Israelites  (Josh.  iiL  16,  A.  V.  "Zaretan"),  as  de- 
fining the  position  of  the  city  Adam ;  =  Zereoa- 
THAH ;  perhaps  =  Zartanah  and  Zererath.  All 
these  spots  agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but 
beyond  this  we  are  absolutely  at  fault  as  to  their 
position.  Van  de  Velde  would  identify  the  name 
with  Kum  Surlabeh,  a  lofty  hill  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  about  seventeen  miles  N.  of 
Jericho. 

Zath'o^  (Gr.,  see  below).  This  name  occurs  in  1 
Esd.  viii.  32,  for  Zattu,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  omitted  in  Ezr.  viii.  6,  which  would  then  read, 
"  Of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shecbaniah  the  son  of  Jaha- 
ziel." 

Za-thl'i  (fr.  Gr.)  =  Zattc  (1  Esd.  v.  12). 

Zat'thi  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Zattc  (Xeh.  x.  14). 

Zat'ta  (Heb.  a  .firoiU,  Ges.),  ancestor  of  a  family 
of  laymen  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Elzr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13).  Several  of  this  family 
ma.ried  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  27).  One  of  the  chief 
of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nebe- 
miah  was  "  Zattbu  '  =  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14).  Shecba- 
niah 3 ;  Zatiioe. 

Za'Tan  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Zaatan  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 

Za'za  (Heb.  projection,  Fii. ;  comp.  Ziza),  son  of 
Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

*  Zeal  (Heb.  kindh  ;  Gr.  zelos)  may  include  both 
warmth  and  excitement  of  feeling  and  impetuosity 
or  vehemence  of  action,  and  may  be  commendable 
or  censurable  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  its  motives  and  aims  and  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  its 
modes  of  procedure.  Thus  the  "  zeal "  of  Jehu  (2 
K.  X.  16),  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  (Phil.  iii.  6),  and  of  the 
Israelites  who  opposed  Christ  (Rom.  x.  2),  was  un- 
worthy of  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  "  zeal  "  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  (2  Cor.  vii.  11,  ix.  2)  and  of 
Epaphras  (Col.  iv.  13).  The  "zeal"  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  (2  K.  xix.  31 ;  Is.  ix.  7  [Heb.  6],  xxxvii.  32, 
&c.)  signifies  "not  only  God's  intense  love  for  His 
people  but  His  jealousy  in  their  behalf,  i.  e.  His  dis- 
position to  protect  and  favor  them  at  the  expense  of 
otliers"  (J.  A.  Alexander  on  Ix.  ix.  6).  "The  zeal 
of  Thine  house"  (Ps.  Ixix.  9  [Heb.  10]  ;  Jn.  ii.  17) 
was  "  a  jealous  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, as  the  visible  centre  of  true  religion  .  .  .  im- 
plying an  extreme  intensity  of  feeling"  (Alexander 
on  Pa.  1.  c).  "  A  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge"  (Rom.  x.  2),  is  zeal  or  ardor  for  God, 
which  is  not  intelligent,  discerning,  enlightened 
(Stuart  on  Rom.  I.  c  ). 

*  Zeal'tt  [zcl-].     Judas  or  Galilee  ;  Zelotes. 
Zrb-a-di'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  gave,  (Jes.).     1. 

A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Bcriiih  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). — 
t.  A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Elpaal  (viii.  17).— -3< 
One  of  the  sona  of  Jcroham  of  Gedor,  joined  David 


at  Ziklag  (xii.  7).— 4.  Son  of  Joab's  brother  Asahel, 
aud  Asalu  I's  successor  as  David's  captain  for  the 
fourth  month  (xxvii.  7). — 5.  Son  of  Michael,  returned 
in  Ezra's  caravan  witli  eighty  sons  of  Shephatiah 
(Ezr.  viii.  8). — 6.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer; 
husband  of  a  foreign  wife  in  Ezra's  time  (x.  20).— 7, 
A  Levite  porter,  third  son  of  Mesbelemiah  the  Kor- 
hite(l  Chr.  xxvi.  2).— 8.  A  Levite  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  one  of  those  sent  to  teach  the  Law  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — 9.  Son  of  Ishmael 
and  prince  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  super- 
intendent or  judse  "  for  all  the  king's  matters  "  (xix. 
11). 

Ze'feah  (Heb.  $lauglUer,  sacrijice,  Ges.),  one  of  the 
two  "  kings  "  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
manded the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is  always  coupled 
with  Zalmcnna  (Judg.  viii.  5-21  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11). 
While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of 
the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number 
of  their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites,  at  the  central 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  by  a  passage  furthir  to  the  N. 
(probably  the  ford  near  Beth-shean),  and  thence  to 
Karkor.  Here  they  were  reposing  with  15,000  men, 
a  mere  remnant  of  their  huge  liorde,  when  Gideon 
overtook  them.  The  name  of  Gideon  was  still  lull 
of  terror,  and  the  Midianites  were  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  his  attack — they  fled  in  dismay,  and  the 
two  kings  were  tiken.  Gideon,  on  his  return  alter 
this  victory,  probably  strode  on  foot  by  the  side  of 
his  captives.  They  passed  Pexiel  and  Slccoth; 
they  crossed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan  ;  they 
ascended  the  highlands  W.  of  the  river,  and  at  length 
reached  Ophrah,  the  native  village  of  their  captor. 
Then,  at  last,  the  question  which  must  have  been  on 
Gideon's  tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  return  found 
a  vent.  "  What  manner  of  men  were  they  which  ve 
slew  at  Tabor*  "  Up  to  this  time  the  sheikhs  may 
have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom  ; 
but  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have  been 
no  doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They  met  it 
without  fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they 
make — that  they  may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  the 
hero  himself — "  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them." 

Ze-ka'im  (fr.  Heb.  =  roes,  antelopes,  Ges.).  "  The 
children  of  Pochereth  of  Zebaim  "  are  mentioned 
among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servant*,  w  ho  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
57  ;  Neh.  vii.  59).  Mr.  Grove,  &c.,  suppose  Zeliaira 
the  name  of  a  place  (Zeboim  1  ?);  Gesenius,  W.  L. 
Alexander,  Ayre,  &c.,  make  Pochereth-Zebaim  (  = 
marinq  the  antelopes)  the  proper  name  of  a  man 
who  was  probably  a  mighty  hunter  of  antelopes. 

Zeb'e^ee  (fr.  Gr.  Z^edaiw  =  Zebediah,  Ges.),  a 
fisherman  of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  apostles 
James  the  Great  and  John  (Mat  iv.  21 ;  Jame.s  1; 
John  the  Apostle),  and  tlie  husband  of  Salome 
(xxvii.  66  ;  Mk.  xv.  40).  He  probably  lived  either 
at  Bethsaida  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  It 
has  been  inferred,  from  the  mention  of  hia  "  hired 
servants "  (i.  20),  and  from  the  awjuaintance  be- 
tween the  apostle  John  ami  Annas  the  high-priest 
(Jn.  xviii.  15),  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  in 
easy  circumstances  (compare  xix.  27),  although  not 
above  manual  labor  (Mat  iv.  21).  He  appears  only 
once  in  the  Gosjiel  narrative  (iv.  21,  22 ;  Mk.  i.  19, 
20),  where  he  is  seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons 
mending  their  nets. 

Z«-U'aa  (Heb.  bought,  Ges.),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nebo;  husband  of  a  foreign  wife  in  Ezra's  time 
(Ezr.  X.  43). 
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*  Zc-boi'im  (fr.  Ileb.)  =  Zeboim  1  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8). 

Ze-bo'im  (fr.  Hcb.  =  roea  or  /nfenax,  Ges.).  This 
word  represents  in  the  A.  V.  two  names  which  In 
the  original  are  quite  distinct.  I.  One  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  "  plain  "  or  circle  of  Jordan  ;  also  writ- 
ten "  Zeboiim."  (Ska,  the  Salt  ;  SonoM  ;  Zoar.)  It 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  S,  in  Dent.  xxix. 
23,  and  in  IIus.  xL  8,  in  each  either  coupled  with 
Admaii,  or  placed  next  it  in  the  lists.  No  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  discover  tlie  site  of 
Zeboim,  till  M.  de  Saulcy  suggested  tlie  Ta/ua  Sebdau. 
a  name  which  he,  and  he  alone,  reports  as  attached 
to  extensive  ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Kerak.-^i,  A  place,  named  with 
Hadid,  Neballat,  Lod,  Ono,  &c.,  as  reinhabitcd  by 
Beiijamites  after  the  Captivity  (Neli.  xi.  34  only) ; 
site  unknown  (compare  No.  3).—$,  "  The  Valley 
(Heb.  ffSy  ;  Vallky  2)  of  Ze-boln"  (fr.  Heb.  = 
h;/cnas  or  ravenous  beasUt,  Ges.),  a  ravine  or  gorge, 
apparently  E.  of  Michmash,  mentioned  only  in  1 
Sam.  xiii.  18.  The  road  running  from  Michmash 
to  the  E.  is  specified  as  "  the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  toward  the 
wilderness."  The  "  wilderness  "  (Heb.  midbdr; 
Desert  2)  is  no  doubt  the  district  of  uncultivated 
mountain  tops  and  sides  wliich  lies  between  the 
central  district  of  Benjiimin  and  the  Jordan  Valley  ; 
and  here,  apparently,  tiie  ravine  of  Zeboim  should 
be  sought.  In  that  very  district  there  is  a  wild 
gorge,  bearing  the  name  of  S/iuk  ed-Duhba'  (  = 
rapine  of  the  hyena),  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Ze-bB'dah  (Heb.  fem.  of  Zabud),  daughter  of 
Pedaiah  of  Rumah  ;  wife  of  Josiah,  and  mother  of 
King  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36). 

Ze  bal  (Heb.  habUation,  Ges.),  chief  man  (A.  V. 
"  ruler  ")  of  Shechem  at  the  contest  between  Abim- 
ELECH  and  the  men  of  Shechem.  He  accomplished 
the  ejection  of  Gaai.  from  the  city  (Judg.  ix.  28  fiF.). 

ZebH-lon-ite  (fr.  Heb.)  =  a  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebitlcn  ;  applied  only  to  Elon,  the  one  judge 
produced  by  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

Zeb'a-lon  (Heb.  habitation,  dwelling,  (Jes.),  in  N.  T. 
Zabulon,  tenth  son  of  Jacob  ;  sixth  and  la-^t  son 
of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  1).  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20. 
His  three  sons,  Sered,  Klon,  Jahleel  (Gen.  xlvi.  14), 
were  the  founders  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
(compare  Num.  xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the  migra- 
tion to  Egypt.  During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to 
Palestine  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the 
first  camp,  with  Judah  and  Issachar  (also  sons  of 
Leah),  marching  under  the  standard  of  Judah.  Its 
numbers,  at  the  census  of  Sinai,  were  57,000,  sur- 
passed only  by  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that 
of  Shittim  they  were  60,500.  The  heid  of  the  tribe 
at  Sinai  was  Eliab,  son  of  Helon  (\um.  vii.  24);  its 
prince,  appointed  to  assist  in  dividing  the  land  of 
Canaan,  was  Elizaphan,  son  of  Parnach  (xxxiv.  25). 
Its  representative  among  the  spies  was  Gaddiel,  son 
of  Sodi  (xiii.  10).  Besides  what  may  be  implied  in 
its  appearances  in  these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  re- 
corded to  have  taken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any 
of  the  events  of  the  wandering  or  the  c  mqiicst.  In 
the  division  of  Canaan,  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin, 
had  acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
trv.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  remain- 
ing portions.  Its  limits  (Jos.  v.  1,  §  22)  reached  on 
the  one  side  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesjret,  and  on  the 
other  to  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  S. 
it  wa-s  bounded  by  Issachur,  who  lay  in  the  great 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon ;  on  the  N.  it  had 


Naphtall  and  Ashcr.  (Palestine,  map.)  It  was 
afterward  included  in  Galilee.  The  fact  recognized 
by  Joscphus,  that  Zebulun  extended  to  the  Meditet^ 
ranean,  though  not  appearing  in  the  lists  of  Joshua 
and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
((ien.  xlix.  13).  Situated  so  far  from  the  centre  of 
government,  Zebulun  remains  throughout  the  his- 
tory mostly  in  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribes.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera,  when  they 
fought  with  desperate  valor  side  by  side  with  their 
brethren  of  Naphtali,  was  such  as  to  draw  down 
the  especial  praise  of  Deborah,  who  singles  them 
out  from  all  the  oilier  tribes  (Judg.  v.  18).  Elon, 
the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii. 
11,  12),  may  have  been  one  of  the  "  scribm  "  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh.  i.  10,  i.  e.  probably  officers  who 
registered  and  marshalled  the  host.  A  similar  war- 
like reputation  is  implied  in  the  mention  of  the  tribe 
among  those  who  attended  the  inauguration  of  Da- 
vid's reign  at  Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.  33).  The  same 
passage,  however,  shows  that  they  did-  not  neglect 
the  arts  of  peace  (ver.  40).  The  head  of  the  tribe 
under  David  was  Ishmaiah,  the  son  of  Obadiah 
(xxvii.  19).  We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the 
people  of  Zebulun  were  carried  off  to  Assyria, 
though  it  is  implied  in  Is.  ix.  1.  Many  of  the  tribe 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  Hezekiah's  passover 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  18).  In  Ez.  xlviii.  26-33  and  Rev,  vii. 
8  this  tribe  finds  its  due  mention. 

Zeb  o-lnn-ltes,  the  =  the  members  of  the  tribe 
of  Zedclun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only). 

Zech-«-ri'ah  [zek-]  (fr.  Heb.  =  whom  Jehovah 
remembers,  Ges.).  I.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  (Bible;  Ca.son  ;  Iscpira- 
TioN  ;  Old  Testament  ;  Prophet.)  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  but  little.  He  is  called  in  Zech.  i. 
1  the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  grandson  of  Iddo ; 
in  Ezr.  v.  1,  vL  14,  the  son  of  Iddo.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria supposes  Berechiah  the  father  of  Zechariah 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  Iddo  his  instructor  and 
spiritual  father.  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiillor  take 
"  son  "  in  Ezra  to  mean  "  grandson."  Knobel  thinks 
that  "  Berechiah  "  has  crept  into  the  present  text 
of  Zechariah  from  Is.  viii.  2.  Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne, 
original  author  of  this  article,  considers  it  more 
natural  to  suppose,  as  the  prophet  himself  mentions 
his  father's  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that  Ber- 
echiah had  died  early,  and  that  there  was  now  no 
intervening  link  between  the  grandfather  (who  may 
have  been  the  priest  mentioned  in  Xeh.  xii.  4)  and 
the  grandson  (compare  No.  15,  below).  Zechariah, 
according  to  this  view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
before  him,  was  priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He 
seems  to  have  entered  upon  his  office  while  yet 
young  (Zech.  ii.  4),  and  must  have  been  bom  in 
Babylon,  whence  he  returned  with  the  first  caravan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  It  was  in 
the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his  office.  In  this 
he  acted  in  concert  with  Harc.ai.  Both  prophets 
had  the  same  great  object  before  them  :  both  di- 
rected all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the 
Second  Temple.  The  foundations  of  the  Temple 
had  indeed  been  laid  (Ezr.  v.  16),  but,  discouraged 
by  the  opposition  encountered  at  first,  the  Jewish 
colony  were  not  able  to  finish  ;  and  even  when  the 
letter  came  from  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and 
promising  his  protection,  they  showed  no  h«  arty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it.  At  such  a  time  no  more 
fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to  rouse  the  pco- 
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pie,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who  united 
to  the  authority  of  the  prophet  the  zeal  and  the 
traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  family.  (Prikst.)  Ac- 
cordingly, to  Zechariah's  influence  we  find  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure  ascribed. 
"And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  they 
prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the 
prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo"  (vi.  14). 
Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very  prob- 
able, that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active  part 
in  providing  for  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  and  Ilaggai  are  both  said  to  have  composed 
psalms  with  this  view.  If  the  later  Jewish  accounts 
may  be  trusted,  Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a 
member  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  (Synagogue,  the 
Great.)  The  patristic  notices  of  the  prophet  are 
worth  nothing.  According  to  these,  he  exercised 
his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldea,  and  wrought  many 
miracles  there;  returned  to  Jerusalem  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  where  he  died  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  Haggai.  Zechariah  leans  avowedly  on 
the  authority  of  the  older  prophets,  and  copies  their 
expressions.  Jeremiah  especially  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite ;  and  hence  the  Jewish  saying, 
"  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  Zechariah."  But 
in  what  may  be  called  the  peculiarities  of  his  proph- 
ecy, he  approaches  more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.  Like  them  he  delights  in  visions,  uses  sym- 
bols and  allegories,  beholds  angels  ministering  be- 
fore Jehovah,  and  fulfilling  His  behests  on  the  earth. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of 
Satan.  That  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  owing 
to  his  Chaldean  education  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Even  in  the  form  of  the  visions  a  careful  criticism 
might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  prophet's 
early  training.  Generally  speaking,  Zechariah's 
style  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from  Chaldaisms ; 
but  in  orthography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words 
and  phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  later  age. 
— Conten's  of  the  Prophecy.  The  Book  of  Zechariah, 
in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  chs.  i.-viii.,  chs.  ix.-xi.,  chs.  xii.-xiv.  L  The 
first  of  these  division?  is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 
It  consists,  first,  of  a  short  intmduction  or  preface, 
in  which  the  prophet  announces  his  commission ; 
then  of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of  all  those 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  building  of 
the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure  foundation ; 
and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two  years  later, 
in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  observance  of 
certain  established  fasts.  1.  The  short  introductory 
oracle  (ch.  i.  1-6)  is  a  warning  voice  from  the  past, 
and  manifestly  rests  upon  the  former  warnings  of 
Haggai.  2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions 
(I  7-vi.  15).  These  visions  are  obscure,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  p't)phet  asks  their  meaning.  The 
interpretation  is  given  by  an  angel  who  knows  the 
mind  and  will  of  Jehovah.  (1.)  In  the  first  vision 
(i.  7-15)  the  prophet  sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtles,  a 
rider  upon  a  roan  horse,  accompanied  by  others 
who,  having  been  sent  forth  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  had  returned  with  the  tidings  that  the 
whole  earth  was  at  rest  (with  reference  to  Hag.  ii. 
20).  Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  long  this  state 
of  things  shall  last,  and  is  assured  that  the  indif- 
ference of  the  heathen  sliall  cease,  and  that  the 
Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jerusalem.  (2.)  The  sej- 
ond  vision  (ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i.  18-ii.  13)  explains  how 
the  promise  of  the  first  is  to  be  fulfilled.     It  sym- 


i  bolizes  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  kingdoms 
I  hitherto  conibine<i  against  Jerusalem,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  population.  The  old  prophets,  in 
j  foretelling  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  times 
which  should  succeed  the  Captiviiy  in  Babylon,  had 
j  made  a  great  part  of  that  happiness  and  glory  to 
j  consist  in  the  gathering  together  again  of  the  whole 
I  dispersed  nation  in  the  land  given  to  their  fathers. 
j  This  vision  was  designed  to  teach  that  the  expecta- 
I  tion  thus  raised — the  return  of  the  dispersed  of 
Israel — should  be  fultilhd.  (3.)  The  next  two 
visions  (iii.,  iv. )  are  occupied  with  the  Temple,  and 
with  the  two  priucipal  persons  on  whom  the  hopes 
of  the  returned  exiles  rested.  The  permission 
granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  had  no 
doubt  stirred  afresh  the  malice  and  the  animosity 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the  high-priest 
had  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as  the  especial 
object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal  accusations 
had  already  been  laid  against  him  before  the  Per- 
sian court.  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him  sum- 
moned before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly  ac- 
quitted, despite  the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Adver- 
sary. This  is  done  with  the  forms  still  usual  in  an 
Eastern  court,  the  filthy  garments  of  the  accused 
being  exchanged  for  the  robe  of  honor  put  on  the 
innocent.  (4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  that 
all  opposition  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall 
be  removed.  This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work. 
— The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollutions.  (5.)  First,  the 
curse  is  recorded  against  wickedness  in  the  whole  land 
(not  as  A.Y.  "  earth  ;  "  v.  3).  (6.)  Next,  the  unclean 
thing,  whether  in  the  form  of  idolatry  or  any  other 
abomination,  shall  be  utterly  removed.  (7.)  And 
now  the  night  is  waning  fast,  and  the  morning  is 
about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses  appear,  issu- 
ing from  between  two  brazen  mountains,  the  horses 
like  those  in  the  first  vision  ;  and  these  receive  their 
several  commands  and  are  sent  forth  to  execute  the 
will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glow- 
ing pictuie  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed  ;  the  land  repeopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire ;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
with  a  Divine  Presence ;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection  ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  forever  purged  of  it; — such  is  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  dis- 
plays to  his  countrymen.  A  symbolical  act  imme- 
diately follows.  Three  Israelites  hud  just  returned 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to  Je- 
rusalem, apparently  as  contributions  to  the  Temple, 
and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of  Josiah  the 
son  of  Zcphaniah.  Thither  the  prophet  is  com- 
manded to  go — whether  still  in  a  dream  or  not,  is 
not  very  clear — and  to  employ  the  silver  and  pold 
of  their  offerings  for  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  is 
to  make  of  them  two  crowns,  and  to  place  these  on 
the  head  of  Joshua  the  high-priest — a  sign  that,  in 
the  Messiah  who  should  build  the  Temple,  the  kingly 
and  priestly  offices  should  be  united.  3.  From  this 
time,  for  nearly  two  years,  the  prophet's  voice  was 
silent,  or  his  words  have  not  been  recorded.  But  in 
the  fourth  year  of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews 
to  the  Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fast- 
da  V8  instituted  during  the  seventy  years'  capti\-ity 
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were  still  to  be  observed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  question  sliould  have  been  addressed  to  priests 
and  prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple,  IStill  Zech- 
ariiih,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decision  of 
this  question.  In  language  worthy  of  his  position 
and  his  office,  language  which  reminds  us  of  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  of  his  great  predecessor 
(Is.  Iviji.  5-7),  he  lays  down  the  same  principle  that 
God  loves  mercy  rather  than  fasting,  and  truth  and 
righteousness  rather  than  sackcloth  and  a  sad  coun- 
tenance (Zi'ch.  vii.  4-14).  Again  he  foretells,  but 
not  now  in  vision,  t!ie  glorious  times  near  at  band 
when  Jehovah  sh.ill  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
Jerusalem  be  called  a  city  of  truth  (viii.  1-15). 
Again,  he  declares  that  "  truth  and  peace "  (ver. 
16,  10)  are  the  bulwarks  of  national  prosperity. 
And  he  announces,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Jehovah,  not  only  that  the  fasts  are  abolished, 
but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall  hencefortli  be 
days  of  joy,  the  fasts  be  counted  for  festivals.  His 
prophecy  concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  the  centre  of  religious  worship  to  all 
nations  of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23). — II.  The  remain- 
der of  the  book  consists  of  two  sections,  ix.-xi.  and 
xii.-xiv.,  each  of  which  has  an  inscription.  1.  In 
the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune ;  but  declares 
that  Jerusalem  shall  be  protected.  The  Jews  who 
are  still  in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land.  The 
land  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (compare  viii. 
12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  prophets  may  in- 
deed have  spoken  lies,  but  upon  these  will  thf>  Lord 
execute  judgment,  and  then  He  will  look  with  favor 
upon  His  people  and  bring  back  both  Judah  and 
Ephraim  from  their  captivity.  The  possession  of 
Gilead  and  Lebanon  is  again  promised,  as  the  spe- 
cial portion  of  Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt  and  As- 
syria shall  be  broken  and  humbled.  The  prophecy 
now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An  enemy  is  seen  ap- 
proaching from  the  N.,  who,  having  forced  the  nar- 
row passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
northern  frontier,  carrief?  desolation  into  the  coun- 
try beyond.  Hereupon  the  prophet  receives  a  com- 
mission from  God  to  feed  His  flock,  which  God  Him- 
self will  no  more  feed  because  of  their  divisions. 
The  prophet  undertakes  the  office,  makes  to  himself 
two  staves  in  order  to  tend  the  flock,  and  cuts  ofi" 
several  evil  shepherds  whom  his  soul  abhors ;  but 
observes  at  the  same  time  that  the  flock  will  not  be 
obedient.  Hence  he  throws  up  his  office  ;  he  breaks 
asunder  one  crook  in  token  that  God's  covenant 
with  Israel  is  dissolved ;  he  demands  and  receives 
the  wages  of  his  service,  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
which  he  casts  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  ;  he  cuts 
iu  pieces  the  other  crook,  in  token  that  the  brother- 
hood between  Judah  and  Israel  is  dissolved.  2. 
The  second  section,  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled  "  The  bur- 
den of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel."  Israel 
here  =  the  nation  at  large,  not  Israel  as  distinct 
from  Judah.  The  prophet  beholds  the  near  ap- 
proach of  troublous  times,  when  Jerusalem  should 
be  hard  pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  Je- 
hovah shall  come  to  save  them,  and  all  the  nations 
which  gather  themselves  against  Jerusalem  shall  be 
destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliverance  shall 
not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone.  God  will  pour 
out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplications. 
There  shall  be  a  deep  and  true  repentance  (xii.  1- 
xiii.  6).  Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  to  turn  against  the  shepherds 
of  the  people ;  and  a  further  announcement  of 
searching  and  purifying  judgments.     The  prophecy 


closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring  picture.  All  na- 
tions are  gathered  together  against  Jerusalem  ;  and 
seem  already  sure  of  their  prey.  Half  of  their  cruel 
work  has  been  accomplished,  when  Jehovah  Himself 
appears  on  behalf  of  His  people.  He  goes  forth  to 
war  against  tlie  adversiiries  of  His  peopk.  He  estab- 
lishes his  kingdom  over  all  the  earth.  All  nations 
that  are  still  left  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  city 
from  that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city.  Such 
is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second  portion  of  that 
book  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Prophecy  of 
Zechariah. — ItUegrily.  Is  the  book  in  its  present 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  prophet,  Zecha- 
riah the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish 
exile?  Joseph  Mede  (f  1638)  was  the  first  to  call 
this  in  question.  The  probability  that  the  later 
chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  were  by  some  other  prophet 
seems  first  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the 
citation  in  Mat.  xxvii.  9,  10—"  Then  was  fulfilled 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet," 
&c.  Mede  ascribed  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  to  Jeremiah, 
partly  on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly 
on  the  ground  that  the  contents  of  the  later  chap- 
ters require  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile.  Arch- 
bishop Newcome  was  the  first  who  advocated  the 
theory,  that  the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariah  are 
the  work  of  two  distinct  prophets.  His  words  are : 
"  The  eight  first  chapters  appear  by  the  introductory 
parts  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  stand  in 
connection  with  each  other,  are  pertinent  to  the 
time  when  they  were  delivered,  are  uniform  in  style 
and  manner,  and  constitute  a  regular  whole.  But 
the  six  last  chapters  are  not  expressly  assigned  to 
Zechariah ;  are  unconnected  with  those  which  pre- 
cede ;  the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuitable  in  many 
parts  to  the  time  when  Zechariah  lived ;  all  of  them 
have  a  more  adorned  and  poetical  turn  of  composi 
tion  than  the  eight  first  chapters ;  and  they  mani- 
festly break  the  unity  of  the  prophetical  book." 
"  I  conclude,"  he  continues,  "  from  internal  marks 
in  chs.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three  chapters  were 
written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and 
before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  .  .  .  The  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  chapters  form  a  distinct 
prophecy,  and  were  written  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah ;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  Captivity,  and 
by  what  prophets,  is  uncertain."  A  large  number 
of  critics  (Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston,  Hammond,  J.  P. 
Smith,  S.  Davidson,  &c.,  in  England ;  Fliigge,  Eich- 
hom,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Augusti,  Forberg,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Credner,  Ewald,  Maurer,  Knobel,  Hitzig, 
Block,  &c.,  in  Germany)  have  followed  Mede  and 
Newcome  in  denying  the  later  date  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv., 
and  maintaining  thnt  these  chapters  are  not  the 
work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.  The  later  date 
of  these  chapters  and  their  being  the  work  of  Zech- 
ariah the  son  of  Iddo  have  been  maintained  in  Eng- 
land by  Blayney,  Henry,  Scott,  Henderson,  Ayre, 
&c. ;  in  Germany  by  Carpzov,  Beckhaus,  Jahn, 
Koster,  Hengstenberg,  Haverniok,  Keil,  De  Wette 
(in  the  later  editions  of  his  I.itnxluclion),  Stahelin, 
&c. ;  in  the  United  States  by  Moore,  &c.  Those 
who  impugn  the  later  date  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  rest 
their  arguments  on  the  change  in  style  and  subject 
after  ch.  viii.,  but  differ  much  in  the  application  of 
their  criticism.  Thus,  of  those  who  argue  that  chs. 
ix.-xiv.  must  have  been  written  by  one  author, 
Rosenmiiller  (from  Zech.  xiv.  5;  compare  Am.  i.  1) 
assigns  him  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  Davidson  (from 
Is.  viii.  2)  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Eichhorn  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    Others,  as  Bertholdt,  Gesc- 
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nius,  Enobel,  Maurer,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think 
that  chs.  ix.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xili.  7-9)  are 
a  distinct  prophecy  from  chs.  xii.-xiv.,  most  of  them 
regarding  the  author  of  the  former  portion  as  the 
Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2,  while  they  all  assign 
the  section  xii.-xiv.  to  a  period  immediately  previous 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  According  to  this 
hypothesis  (of  Bertholdt,  &c.),  we  have  the  works 
of  three  different  prophets  collected  into  one  book, 
and  passing  under  one  name: — 1.  Chs.  ix.-xi.,  the 
book  of  Zechariah,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  under 
Ahaz,  about  b.  c.  736.  2.  Chs.  xii.-xiv.,  author  un- 
known (Bunsen  makes  him  Urijah,  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah),  about  b.  c.  607  or  606.  3.  Chs.  i.- 
-viii.,  the  work  of  Zechariah  the  son  (or  grandson) 
of  Iddo,  Haggai's  contemporary,  about  B.  c.  520- 
"618.  In  reply  to  the  arguments  alleged  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  theories  that  chs.  ix.-xiv.  are  by  one 
or  two  prophets  different  from  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Iddo,  Keil,  Stahelin,  &c.,  urge  that  the  difference 
of  style  is  not  greater  than  may  reasonably  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  change  of  subject — that  the  pre- 
dictions which  do  occur  in  the  first  section  have  a 
general  similarity  to  those  of  the  second — that  the 
same  peculiar  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  two 
sections — and  that  the  historical  references  in  the 
later  chapters  are  perfectly  consistent  with  a  post- 
exile  date. — With  regard  to  the  quotation  in  Mat. 
xxvii.  9,  10,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting 
aside  the  received  reading.  Jerome  said  that  he 
found  the  passage  word  for  word  in  an  apocryphal 
book  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  still  inclined  to  think 
the  quotation  made  from  Zechariah.  Eusebius 
thought  the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  tlie  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  erased  subse- 
quently by  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  or  else  the  name 
of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that  of  Jeremiah 
through  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Augustine 
testifies  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had 
Jeremiah,  and  thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally 
St.  Matthew's.'  Some  have  suggested  that  in  the 
Greek  autograph  of  Matthew,  ZPIOT  (=  Zriou,  an 
abbreviation  for  Zachariou,  a  Greek  genitive  deno- 
ting Zechariah)  may  have  been  written,  and  that 
copyists  may  have  taken  this  for  IPIOT(=  Iriou, 
an  abbreviation  for  leremiou  or  Hieremiou,  a  Greek 
genitive  Aewotmg  Jeremiah  or  "  Jeremy  ").  But  there 
is  no  evidence  tliat  abbreviations  of  this  kind  were 
in  use  so  early.  The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Latin 
Version  of  the  Gospels  omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah, 
and  has  merely  *'  it  was  said  by  the  prophet ; "  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  represents  the  origi- 
nal Greek  reading,  and  that  some  early  annotator 
wro^e  Jeremiah  en  the  margin,  whence  it  crept  into 
the  text.' — i.  Son  of  Meshelemiah,  or  Shelemiah ; 
a  Korhite  porter  (1  Chr.  ix.  21,  xxvi.  2,  14);  =  No. 
4?— 3,  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel  (ix.  37);  = 
Zacber. — I.  A  Levite,  one  of  those  appointed  to 
play  "  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth  "  (xv.  18,  20);  = 

>  So  alf o  hold  Alford.  Meyer,  Fritzsche. 

*  Lange  (Comm.  on  Mat.  1.  c,  translated  by  Schaff)  re- 
garde  the  paseage  as  combitiine  four  different  quotations: 
(a.)  "  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  derived 
ftt>in  the  narrative  in  Matthew,  with  special  reference  lo 
Zech.  xi.  12;  (6.)  "the  price  of  Him  that  was  valued." 
also  after  Zechariah  ;  (e.)  •'  whom  they  bought  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel"  (as  in  A.  V.  margin),  after  Gen.  xxxvii. 
28;  (d.)  •'  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,"  from  the 
narrative,  witli  special  reference  to  Zechariah;  (e.)  "a« 
the  Ijord  apjmnteii  to  wm"— the  key  of  the  whole  passage, 
quoted  from  Jer.  xxxii.  6,  8.— LIghtfoot  and  Scrivener 
suppose  that  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  arranged  by  ttie  Jews 
ax  the  first  of  all  the  prnphet>>,  ^ave  ils  name  to  the  whole 
body  of  their  writlogs  (Schaff,  in  Lange).  Old  Testa- 
mcKT,  C. 


No.  2  ?— 5.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judab  sent  te 
teach  the  people  the  Liiw  m  Jehosha]>hal'8  reign  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  7).-— €.  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada, 
and  therefore  cousin  of  Joash,  king  of  Juduh  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  20).  After  Jelioiada's  death  Zechariah  prob- 
ably succeeded  to  his  cflice,  and  in  attempting  to 
check  the  reaction  in  favor  of  idolatiy  which  imme- 
diately followed,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple.  Probably  "  Zacharias  son 
of  Barachias,"  who  was  slain  between  the  Temple 
and  the  altar  (Mat.  xxiii.  35),  is  the  same  with  Zech- 
ariah the  son  of  Jehoiada.  (Zach.\rias  ll.y— 7.  a 
Kohathite  Levite,  an  o'crseer  of  the  workmen  at 
the  Temple  in  Josiah's  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).— 8, 
Leader  of  the  eons  of  Pharosh  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8).— 9.  Leader  of  the  sons  of  Bebai 
under  Ezra  (viii.  11).— lOt  One  of  the  "chief  men" 
whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the  river  Ahava 
(viii.  16).  Some  suppose  him  =  No.  9  or  10 ;  others 
suppose  him  :=  the  Zechariah  of  Neh.  viii.  4,  who 
was  probably  a  priest  or  Levite,  and  perhaps  =  No. 
16. — 11.  One  of  the  family  of  Elam,  husband  of  a 
foreign  wife  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  x.  26).— 12,  A  de- 
scendant of  Perez  and  ancestor  of  Atliaiah,  or  Uthai 
(Neh.  xi.  4).— 13.  A  son  of  Shiloxi  and  ancestor  of 
Maaseiah  9  (xi.  5). — 14.  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur 
(xi.  12).^15.  Chief  of  the  priestly  family  of  Iddo 
in  the  days  of  High-priest  Joiakim  (xii.  16);  prob- 
ably =  Zechariah  the  prophet  (No.  1,  above).— 16. 
A  descendant  of  Asaph,  and  participant  in  musical 
services  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(xii.  35) ;  perhaps  different  from  the  Zechariah  of  ver. 
41,  who  then  had  one  of  the  trumpets,  and  was  ap- 
parently a  priest. — IT.  A  Reubenite  chief  at  the  cap- 
tivity by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  7). — 18.  One  of 
the  priests  with  trumpets  who  accompanied  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (xv.  24).— 19.  A  Ko- 
hathite Levite  descended  from  Uzziel ;  son  of  Isshiah 
or  Jesiah  (xxiv.  26).— 20.  A  Merarite  Levite,  fourth 
son  of  Hosah  (xxvi.  11).— 21.  A  Maua^site,  father 
of  Iddo  3  (xxvii.  21).— 22.  A  Levite,  father  of  Ja- 
HAZiEL  4  (2  Chr.  XX.  14). — 23.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Jehoshaphat,  slain  by  Jeboram  (xxi.  2).— 24.  A  man 
in  Uzziaih's  reign  "  who  had  understanding  in  the 
visions  (margin  'seeing')  of  God,"  i.  e.  a  prophet, 
or  (as  some  suppose)  one  eminent  for  piety,  or  for 
discernment  in  things  pertaining  to  God  or  His  ser- 
vice (xxvi.  5).— 25.  Father  of  Hezekiah's  mother 
(xxix.  1) ;  =  Zachariah  2. — 26.  A  descendant  of 
Asaph,  aided  in  purifying  the  Temple  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  (xxix.  13). — 27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  Josiah's  reign  (xxxv.  8) ;  probably  (so  Ber- 
thcau)  "the  second  priest"  (compare  2  K.  xxv.  18; 
High-priest). — 28.  Son  of  Jeberechiah ;  taken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "  faithful  witnesses 
to  record,"  when  he  wrote  concerning  Mahcr-shahil- 
hash-baz  (Is.  viii.  2) ;  supposed  by  some  =  No.  26, 
and  by  others  =  No.  25.  Bertholdt,  &c.,  have 
ascribed  to  him  the  writing  of  Zech.  ix.-xi.  (see 
No.  1,  above). 

Ze'dad  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  mountainside,  Ges. ;  steep 
place,  Fii.),  a  place  on  the  N.  border  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  8)  and 
as  restored  by  Ezekiel  (xlrii.  16);  identified  by 
Robinson  (ii.  507),  Porter  (in  Kitto),  Wilson  (ii. 
358),  ic,  with  the  large  modem  village  of  Sitdwi, 
E.  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Anti- 
lihaniis,  about  fiftv  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Ba'albek,  and 
thirtv-five  S.  S.  E.' of  Hums. 

'£fi-t-thl»s  f-ki-]  =  Zepekiah  1  (1  Esd.  i.46). 

Zed-e-ki'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  juMice  of  Jehovah,  Ges.). 
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1.  The  last  king  of  Judali  and  Jerusalem.  (Israel, 
KiNQjDOM  ok;  Judah,  Kingdom  of.)  He  was  the 
son  of  JosiAii  by  his  wife  Uamutal,  and,  therefore, 
own  brother  to  Jmioahaz  (2  K.  x.xiv.  18,  compare 
xxiii.  31).  His  original  name,  Mattaniah,  was 
changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Xeblciiadnkzzar,  when  he 
carried  off  his  nephew  Jehoiakim  to  Babylon,  and 
left  him  on  the  tiirone  of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was 
but  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in 
charge  of  an  impoverished  kingdom,  and  of  a  city 
which,  though  still  strong,  both  naturally  and  arti- 
ficially, was  bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  His 
history  is  given  in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and  in  Jer. 
xxxix,  1-7,  Hi.  1-11,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10,  &c. ;  and 
also  in  Jer.  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xxvii.-xxix.,  xxxii.-xxxiv., 
xxxvii.,  xxxviii.  (containing  Jeremiah's  prophecies, 
&c.,  of  this  reign),  and  Ez.  xvL  11-21.  To  these 
add  Jos.  X.  7,  8.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  Zed- 
ekiah was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  as  weak 
in  will.  It  is  evident  fnmi  Jer.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  that 
the  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah's  reign  was  marked 
by  an  agitation  throughout  Syria  against  the  Baby- 
lonian yoke.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign 
we  find  ambassadors  fi'om  all  the  neighboring  king- 
doms— Tyre,  Sidou,  Edom,  and  Moab— at  his  court, 
to  consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  This  hap- 
pened either  during  the  king's  absence  or  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  Babylon,  whither  be 
went,  perhaps,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer.  li.  59).  The  first 
act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  record  survives 
was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egj-pt  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  13;  Ez.  xvii.  13).  As  a  natural  consequence 
it  brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of 
the  Chaldeans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the 
Bible  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv.  21, 
and  Ez.  xvii.  15-20;  but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §3)  relates 
it  more  fully,  and  gives  its  date,  viz.  the  eighth 
year  of  Zedekiah.  It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
made  aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the 
non-payment  of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at 
once  sent  an  army  to  ravage  Judea.  This  was  done, 
and  the  whole  country  reduced,  except  Jerusalem, 
Lachish,  and  Azekah  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  In  the  panic 
which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldeans  the 
princes  and  people  at  Jerusalem  solemnly  cove- 
nanted with  Zedekiah  to  release  all  the  Hebrews 
held  in  bondage,  and  many  were  thus  freed  (8  ff.). 
— In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach  the 
Chaldeans  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite 
to  reassert  their  power,  and  reduce  to  bondage  again 
those  recently  freed  (11  flF.).  How  long  the  Babylo- 
nians were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zede- 
kiah's ninth  year  the  Chaldeans  were  again  before 
the  walls  (lii.  4).  From  this  time  forward  the  siege 
progressed  slowly  but  surely  to  its  consummation, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  both  famine  and  pesti- 
lence (Jos.).  Zedekiah  interfered  to  preserve  the 
life  of  Jeremi<>h  from  the  vengeance  of  the  princes 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13),  and  then  occurred  the  interview 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet,  which  affords  so 
good  a  clew  to  the  condition  of  abject  dependence 
into  which  a  long  course  of  opposition  bad  brought 
the  weak-minded  monarch  (14  flF.).  While  the  king 
was  hesitating,  the  end  was  rapidly  coming  nearer. 
The  city  was  Indeed  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  throughout  been  very 
destructive  (Jos.),  but  it  was  now  aided  by  a  severe 
famine.     The  bread  had  for  long  been  consumed 


(Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the  terrible  expedients  had 
been  tried  to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  a 
besieged  town  are  forced  to  resort  in  such  ca.se3 
(Lam.  iv.  5-10)  At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful 
months,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  al>out  the  middle  of 
July,  at  midnight,  as  Josephus  with  careful  minute- 
ness informs  us,  that  the  breach  in  those  )*tout  and 
venerable  walls  was  efl'ected.  The  moon,  nine  days 
old,  had  gone  down  below  the  liills  which  form  the 
western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  or  was  at 
any  rate  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  darkness 
which  reigns  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  an  Eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
few  windows  emit  light  from  the  interior  of  the 
houses.  The  wretched  remnants  of  the  army,  starved 
and  exhausted,  had  left  the  walls,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Passing  in  through  the  breach,  they  made  their  way, 
as  their  custom  was,  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Temple  was  entered  by  a  hos- 
tile force.  The  alarm  quickly  spread  Hirough  the 
sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah,  collecting  his  wives  and 
children  (Jos.),  and  surrounding  himself  with  the 
few  soldiers  who  survived,  made  his  way  out  of  the 
city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assyr- 
ians had  entered,  by  a  street  which  ran  between 
two  walls,  and  issued  at  a  gate  above  the  royal  gar- 
dens and  the  Fountain  of  Siloam.  Thence  he  took 
the  road  toward  the  Jordan.  On  the  way  they  were 
met  and  recognized  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had 
formerly  deserted  to  the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the 
intelligence- was  communicated  to  the  generals  in  the 
city  (Jos.),  and,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  per- 
mitted it,  swift  pursuit  was  made.  The  king's  party 
were  overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight 
of  the  river.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained 
round  the  person  of  the  king.  The  rest  fled  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  was  easily  taken.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  then  at  Kiblaii,  about  ten  days'  journey 
from  Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his  sons 
were  dispatched  :  his  daughters  left  behind  were 
taken  to  Mizpah  and  afterward  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xl.  7, 
xli.  16,  xliii.  6,  7,  Hi.).  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  a  re- 
finement of  cpaclty  characteristic  of  those  cruel 
times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him,  and 
lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  (Plnisiiments ; 
War.)  He  was  then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and 
at  a  later  period  taken  to  Babylon,  where  he  died. 
—i.  Son  of  Chenaanah  ;  a  false  prophet  at  the  court 
of  Ahab.  He  appears  but  once,  viz.  as  spokesman 
when  the  prophets  are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the 
result  of  his  proposed  expedition  to  Ramoth-gilead 
(1  K.  xxii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.).  Zedekiah  had  prepared 
himself  for  the  interview  with  a  pair  of  iron  horns 
after  the  symbolic  custom  of  the  prophets  (compare 
Jer.  xiii.,  xix.,  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  With  these, 
in  the  interval  before  Micaiah's  arrival,  he  illustrated 
the  manner  in  which  Ahab  should  drive  the  Syrians 
before  him.  When  Hicaiah  appeared  and  had  de- 
livered his  prophecy,  Zedekiah  sprang  forwanl  and 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  accompanying  it  by 
a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he  is  threatened  by 
Micaiah  in  terms  which  evidently  allude  to  some 
personal  danger  to  Zedekiah.  Josephus  relates  that 
after  Micniah  had  spoken,  Zedekiah  again  came  for- 
ward, and  denounced  him  as  false  on  the  ground 
that  his  prophecy  contradicted  the  prediction  of 
Elijah,  that  Ahalj's  blood  should  be  licked  up  by 
dogs  in  the  field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ;  and  as  a 
further  proof  that  he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck 
him,  daring  him  to  do  what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  sira- 
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ilar  circumstances,  had  done  to  Jeroboam — viz. 
wither  his  hand.— 3.  Son  of  Maasciah  ;  a  false 
prophet  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  He  was  de- 
nounced in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  havinjr,  with 
Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  buoyed  up  the  people  with 
false  hopes,  and  for  profane  and  flagitious  conduct. 
Their  names  were  to  become  a  byword,  and  their 
terrible  fate  of  being  burnt  to  death  a  warning. — 4> 
Son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in 
Jeremiah's  time  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Zeefc  (Heb.  volf\  one  of  the  two  "  princes " 
of  MiniAN  in  the  great  invasion  of  Israel ;  always 
named  with  Oreb  ( Judg.  vii.  25,  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
II).  Zeeb  was  slain  by  the  Ephraimites  in  a  wine- 
press which  in  later  times  bore  his  name — the  "  wine- 
press of  Zeeb."     Zebah. 

Ze'lah  (fr.  Heb.  =  o  rib,  the  side,  Ges.),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  named  between  Taralah  and  Eleph  (Josh, 
xviii.  28).  It  contained  the  family  tomb  of  Kish  the 
father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).     Zelzah. 

Ze'lek  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jissvre,  Ges.),  an  Ammonite, 
one  of  David's  thirty  "  valiant  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

Ze-lo'phe-had  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jirsi  frcuiure,  perhaps 
JifHt-borti,  Ges.),  son  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son 
of  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  3) ;  appar- 
ently the  second  son  of  Hepher  (1  Chr.  vii.  15). 
Zelophehad  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses,  but  died 
in  the  wilderness,  as  did  the  whole  of  that  genera- 
tion (Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On  his  death  without 
m  lie  heirs,  his  five  daughters  (Mahlah,  Noah,  Hog- 
lah,  Milcah,  Tirzah),  just  after  the  second  numbering 
in  the  wilderness,  came  before  Moses  and  Eleazar 
to  claim  the  inheritance  of  their  father  in  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  The  claim  wa.s  admitted  by  Divine 
direction  (xxvi.  83,  xxvii.  1-11).     Heir. 

Ze-lo'tes  (Gr.  t/ie  Zealot  =  the  Ca.naasite,  Rbn. 
N.  T.  Jjex.\  an  epithet  given  to  the  Apostle  Simon 
6  to  distinguish  him  from  Simon  Peter  (Lk.  vi. 
15). 

Zel  zah  (fr.  Heb.  =  ahcide  from  the  s?<»,  Ges.),  a 
place  named  once  only  (1  Sam.  x.  2),  as  on  the 
boundary  of  Benjamin,  close  to  Rachel's  sepulchre. 
It  is  usually  considered  =  Zelaii,  and  that  again 
with  Beit  Jdla,  about  a  mile  W.  S.  W.  from  Rachel's 
tomb  (so  Wilson,  i.  401  ;  Porter  [in  Kitto],  &c.). 
"  But,"  says  Mr.  Grove,  "  this  is  not  tenable ;  at  any 
rate  there  is  nothing  to  support  it." 

ZCB-a-ra'iB  (fr.  Heb.  =  double  moutitain-forest, 
Fii. ;  see  below),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  named  between 
Beth-arabah  and  Bethel  (Josh,  xviii.  22).  If  it 
lay  in  the  Jordan  valley,  a  trace  of  the  name  may 
remain  m  Khurbd  es-Sumrah,  about  four  miles  N. 
of  Jericho.  If  between  the  valley  and  Bethel,  it  may 
be  connected,  or  identical,  with  Mount  Zemaraim 
(see  below),  which  must  have  been  in  the  highland 
district  In  cither  event  Zemaraim  may  have  de- 
rived \ts  name  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zcmarim 
or  Zemarites  (so  Mr.  Grove).     Zemaritk. 

Zfm-a-ra'iai  (see  above),  Hout)  an  eminence  men- 
tioned in  2  Chr.  xiii.  4  only).  It  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephrsim,"  i.  e.  within  the  general  district  of  the  high- 
lands of  that  great  tribe.  It  appears  to  have  been 
close  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement  mentioned  in 
the  narrative,  which  again  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  S.  of  Bethel  and  Ephraim  (ver.  19).  Whether 
Mount  Zemaraim  is  identical  with,  or  related  to,  the 
Zemaraim  of  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Ztrn'M'titt  (fr.  Heb.  sing,  collective  t»?mdri  =  peo- 
ple of  T^emar  [i.  c.  mountain-reffion'\,  the  ancient 
^myra,  Fii, ;  see  below),  the ;  a  son  of  Canaan,  or 


a  collective  name  of  one  of  the  Hamitc  tribes  de- 
scended from  Canaan  (  Gen.  x.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16), 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
The  old  interpreters  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic 
Version,  &c.)  place  them  at  Emesa,  the  modem 
Hums.  (Syria.)  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Dr. 
P.  Holmes  (in  Kitto),  &c.,  locate  them  at  Suntra  (the 
Simyra  of  the  classical  geographers),  a  site  of  ruins 
near  'Arka.     Arkite  ;  Zemaraim. 

Ze-mi'ra  (fr.  Heb.  =  son^,  Ges.),  son  of  Becher  the 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

Ze'nan  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zaanan  ?  Ges.),  a  city  of  Judah 
in  the  lowland  district  (Josh.  xv.  37 ;  probably  = 
Zaanax.  Schwarz  proposes  to  identify  it  with  "the 
village  Zanahra  ( =r  es-Seudbirah  of  Robinson  ?), 
situated  two  and  a  half  English  miles  S.  E.  of  Ma- 
reshah."  But  this  identification  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Ze'nas(Gr.  ffiveti  by  Zeus,  the  Rom.  Jupiter,  Pott, 
Pape),  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
context,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  mentioned  in  Tit. 
iii.  13,  and  described  as  "  the  lawyer  "  (Gr.  nomi- 
kos).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Zenas 
was  a  Roman  jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish  doctor. 
Grotius  thinks  that  he  was  a  Greek  who  had  studied 
Roman  law.  The  N.  T.  usage  of  "  lawyer  "  leads 
rather  to  the  other  inference  (so  Mr.  Jones).  An 
untrustworthy  tradition  makes  him  one  of  the  "  sev- 
enty-two" di!-ciples,  and  subsequently  bishop  cf 
Diospoiis  (Lydda)  in  Palestine. 

ZeplMI'lli'all  (fr.  Heb.  =  Jehovah  hides,  protects, 
Ges.).  1,  The  pedigree  of  the  prophet  Zepha- 
niah  (Zeph.  i.  1)  is  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor, 
Hezekiah:  supposed  by  Aben  Ezra,  Eichhorn, 
Hitzig,  Havemick,  Keil,  Bleek,  &c.,  to  be  the  cele- 
brated king  of  that  name. — Analysis  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  Zephaniah.  Ch.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of 
Judea  is  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and 
neglect  of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and 
the  violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (ver. 
3-9).  The  prosperity,  security,  and  insolence  of  the 
people  is  contrasted  with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of 
wrath  (ver.  10-18).  Ch.  ii.,  a  call  to  repentance 
(ver.  1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Judah  after  the  visitation  (ver.  4-7).  Other  ene- 
mies of  Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  threatened  with 
perpetual  destruction.  Ethiopia  with  a  great  slaugh- 
ter, Nineveh  with  desolation  (ver.  8-15).  Ch.  iii. 
The  prophet  addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves 
sharply  for  vice,  disoljedience,  &c.  (ver.  1-7).  He 
then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises  (ver.  8-20). 
— The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace, 
energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
effective  alternations  of  threats  and  promises.  The 
general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Messianic,  but 
without  any  specific  reference  to  the  Person  of  our 
Lord.  The  date  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  in- 
scription ;  viz.  the  reign  of  Josiah,  from  642  to  61 1 
B.  c.  It  is  most  probable,  moreover,  that  the  proph- 
ecy was  delivered  before  the  reformation  in  the 
eighteenth  vear  of  Josiah  (so  Mr.  Cook,  witli  Hitzig, 
Jahn,  Keil,"  Ewald,  De  Wettc,  Movers,  Anderson, 
Ac).  (Bible;  Canon;  Inspiration  ;  Old  Testa- 
ment.)—2,  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel 
and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  36  [Heb.  21]).— 3.  The  son 
of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  Kxyan  or  second  priest 
in  the  reign  of  Zcdekiah.  (High-priest.)  He  suc- 
ceeded Jehoiada  (xxix.  25,  26),  and  was  probably  a 
ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose  office  it  was  to  punish 
pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  &c.     In  this  ca- 
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pacity  he  was  appealed  to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nche- 
lamite  to  punish  Jeremiah  (xxix.  29).  Twice  was 
he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the 
issue  of  the  siege  of  liie  city  by  the  Chaldeans  (xxi. 
1),  and  to  implore  liiin  to  intercede  for  the  people 
(xxxvii.  3).  On  (he  capture  of  Jerusalem  he  was 
taken  and  slain  at  Riblah  (lii.  24,  27 ;  2  K.  xxv.  18, 
21). — 1.  Father  of  Josiah  2  and  of  Hkn  (Zecb.  vi. 
10,  14). 

Ze  pliath  (fr.  Heb.  =  mUch-iower,  Ges.),  a  Canaan- 
ite  t'jwn  (Judg.  i.  17),  which  after  its  capture  and 
destruction  was  called  by  the  Israelites  IIormaii. 
Two  identifications  have  been  proposed  for  Zcphath : 
that  of  Robinson  with  the  well-known  Pass  n-Su/d, 
by  which  the  ascent  is  made  from  the  borders  of 
the  ^Arabah  to  the  higher  level  of  the  "  South 
country,"  and  that  of  Rowlands  and  Wilton  with 
Sebdla  or  Sebdt,  about  five  miles  S.  W.  of  Khidasah 
(CuEsiL  ?)  on  the  road  to  Suez,  and  about  a  mile  N. 
of  Rohebih  or  Ruhtlbeh  (Rehoboth  ?).  Wilderness 
OF  THE  Wandering. 

Zepii'i-thah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zephath,  Ges.),  the  Yal'- 
ley  of  (Heb.  gey  ;  see  Vallkt  2),  the  spot  in  which 
Asa  Joined  battle  with  Zerah  6  the  Ethiopian  (2 
Chr.  xiv.  10  only).  It  was  "at"  or  rather  "l)e- 
longiog  to  "  Mareshah.  This  would  seem  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  at  Tell  es-Sdfieh  (Gath  ?), 
which  is  not  less  than  eight  miles  from  Maranh  (  = 
Mareshah).  Porter  (in  Kitto)  would  identify  it 
with  a  deep  valley  which  runs  past  Marash  down  to 
Beit  Jibrin,  and  thence  down  to  the  plain  of  Philis- 
tia. 

Ze'phI  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Zepho  (1  Chr.  i.  3fi). 

Ze'pho  (fr.  Heb.  =  watch-tower,  Ges.),  a  son  of 
Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  11);  a  "dcke" 
of  the  Edomitcs  (ver.  15);  =  Zephi. 

Ze'phon  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Ziphion  the  son  of  GuJ 
(Xum.  xxvi.  15),  and  ancestor  of  the  Zepuonites. 

Z«'ph«n>ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  a  family  or  brancli 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  descendeJ  from  Zepbon  or 
ZiPHios  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Zer  (fr.  Heb.  =  /in/,  Ges.),  a  fortified  town  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  probably  (so  Mr. 
Grove)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  S.  W.  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret ;  site  unknown. 

Ze'rah  (Heb.  a  ri^tig,  of  light,  Ges.).  1.  A  son 
of  Reuel,  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  L 
87) ;  a  "  dcke"  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  17).^ 
t.  (Less  properly  Zarah).  Twin  son,  with  his  elder 
brother  Pharez,  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (xxxviii.  30; 
1  Chr.  ii.  6 ;  Mat.  i.  3).  His  descendants  were  Zar- 
HiTES  1,  E:?RAHiTES,  Or  IzRAHiTES  (Num.  xxvi.  20 ; 
1  K.  iv.  31  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8,  11).— 8.  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  24) ;  ancestor  of  the  Zarhite-s  2  ;  =  Zo- 
HAR  2. — i.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo  or 
Adaiah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21,  41,  [6,  26,  Heb.]).— 5.  "  The 
Ethiopias  "  or  Cushite,  an  invader  of  Judah,  de- 
feated by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9  ff.).  (1.)  The  name, 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  proper  name  above,  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  Egyptian  Utarken, 
a  name  almost  certainly  of  Shemitic  origin  (so  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  original  author  of  this  article).  (2.) 
The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  appears  to  have 
taken  place  soon  after  the  tenth,  and  shortly  before 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  the  four- 
teenth. It  therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same 
year  of  Usarken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty  of  Eovpt,  who  began  to  reign  about 
the  same  time  as  the  king  of  Judah.  Asa's  reign, 
as  far  as  the  fourteenth  year  inclusive,  was  b.  c. 
about  953-940,  or,  if  Manasseh's  reign  be  reckoned 


of  thirty-five  years,  983-920.  (Shishak.)  (8,^ 
The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were  undisturbed 
by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  sulijecU, 
and  walled  and  fortified  the  tities  of  Judah.  He 
also  maintained  an  army  oF  5«0,0«>0  men,  800,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and'28(i,0«X)  archers  of  Benja- 
min (2  Chr.  xiv.  1-8).  At  length,  probably  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  A.sa,  the  anticipated  danger  came. 
Zerah,  with  an  army  of  a  million,  invaded  the  king- 
dom, and  advanced  unopposed  in  the  field  as  far  as 
Mareshah.  The  invading  army  had  swanne-J  acro.ts 
the  border  and  devoured  the  I'liilistinc  fields  before 
Asa  could  march  to  meet  it,  "  In  the  Valley  of 
Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  the  two  armies  met. 
From  the  prayer  of  Asa  wo  may  jiidge  that,  when 
he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he  saw  its  huge- 
ness, and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through  a  valley, 
it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments enable  us  to  picture  the  general  disposition 
of  Zerah's  army.  The  chariots  formed  the  first 
corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ;  behind  them, 
massed  in  phalanxes,  were  heavy-armed  troops ; 
probably  on  the  flanks  stood  archers  and  horsemen 
in  lighter  formations.  The  hills  and  mountains  were 
the  favorite  camping-places  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
usually  rushed  down  upon  their  more  numerou-t  or 
better-di.*ciplined  enemies  in  the  plains  and  valleys. 
The  chariots,  broken  by  the  charge,  and  with  horses 
made  unmanageable  by  flights  of  arrows,  must  have 
been  forced  back  upon  the  cumbrous  host  behind. 
"  So  the  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and 
before  Judah  ;  and  the  Ethiopians  fled.  And  Asa 
and  the  people  that  [were]  with  him  pursued  them 
unto  Gerar :  and  [or  '  for  '1  the  Ethiopians  were 
overthrown,  that  they  could  not  recover  them- 
selves." So  complete  was  the  overthrow,  that  the 
Hebrews  could  capture  and  spoil  the  cities  around 
Gerar,  which  roust  have  been  in  alliance  with  Zerah. 
Zerah  and  his  people  were  too  signally  crushed  to 
attack  Asa  again.  (4.)  Zerah  has  been  thought  to 
be  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt.  But  lately  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Zerah  is  tlie  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  second 
king  of  the  Egyptian  twenty-second  dynasty ;  or 
perhaps  more  probably  Usarken  II.,  his  second  suc- 
cessor. The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of 
Cushim  fA.  V.  "Ethiopians")  and  Lubim  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  8),  closely  resembles  that  of  Shishak  (xii.  8): 
both  armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen  (xvi.  8, 
xii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  have  been  of  an  Asiatic 
Cush,  but  the  Lcbim  can  only  have  been  Africans. 
The  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dvnasty  employed 
mercenaries  of  the  ifa»huwnsha,  a  Libyan  tribe, 
which  apparently  supplied  the  most  im|K>rtant  part 
of  their  hired  force.  That  the  army  was  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  therefore,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
name  Usarken  has  been  thought  to  be  Sargon.  It 
is  less  remote  from  Zerah  than  seems  at  first  sight. 
According  to  Mr.  Poole's  computation,  Zerah  might 
have  been  Usarken  II.,  but  according  to  Dr.  Hincks's, 
Usarken  I.  (5.)  The  defeat  of  Zerah's  army  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  distinct  statement  thi^t  this  defeat 
was  a  miracle,  yet  God  providentially  enabled  the 
Hebrews  to  vanquish  a  force  greater  in  number, 
stronger  in  the  appliances  of  war,  with  horsemen 
and  cliariots,  more  accurate  in  discipline,  no  raw 
levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king's  armory, 
but  a  seasoned  standing  army,  strengthened  and 
more  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of  hungry 
Arabs,  bre<l  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life  was  a 
time  of  pillage.     This  great  deliverance  is  one  of 
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the  many  proofs  that  God  is  to  His  people  ever 
the  same. 

Zer-a-hi'ah  (fr.  Heb.  t=  Jeliovah  caused  to  be  bom, 
Ges.).  1.  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi,  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  the  Scribe  (1  Chr.  vi.  6,  51 ;  Ezr.  vii.  4);  = 
Zakaias  1. — i.  Father  of  EHhoenai  of  the  sons  of 
Pahath-nioab  (Ezr.  viii.  4) ;  =  Zaraias  2. 

Ze'r(d  (Heb.  exuberant  groicih  of  trees,  Ges.),  a 
brook  or  valley  (Brook  4)  running  into  the  Dead 
Sea  near  its  S.  E.  corner,  regarded  by  Robinson, 
Gesenius,  Porter  (in  Kitto),  Fairbairn,  &c.,  as  prob- 
ably the  Wady  et-Ahsy.  It  lay  between  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper  term  of  the 
Israelites'  wandering  (Deut.  ii.  14);  =  Zared.  La- 
borde,  arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the 
source  of  the  Wady  Ghunmdel  in  the  Arabah  is 
the  site.  The  Wady  el-Ahsy,  also  known,  after  it 
issues  from  the  mountains,  as  Wady  ef-Kurdhy  and 
Wady  (or  A'ahr)  ex-SdJieh,  is  a  plentiful  stream,  and 
the  source  of  all  the  fertility  of  the  Ghor  cs-SdJitk. 
It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of 
Jebdl  and  Kerek.  Sea,  the  Salt  ;  Wilderness  of 
THE  Wandering  ;  Willows,  Brook  of  the. 

Zcr'c-da(fr.  Heb.  =  cooling,  Ges.),  the  native  place, 
according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  of  Jeroboam 
1(1  K.  xi.  26  only).  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
for"Zereda"  substitutes  iSamra,  wliile  the  Alex- 
andrine LXX.  has  Snr'ida.  In  the  long  addition  to 
the  history  of  Jeroboam  which  the  LXX.  inserts 
between  1  K.  xii.  24  and  25  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
Sareira  appears  as  tlie  town  which  Jeroboam  forti- 
fied for  Solomon  in  Mount  Ephraim,  to  which  he 
went  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  wliere  he  as- 
sembled tiie  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  built  a  fortress. 
The  LXX.  further  make  it  the  residence  of  Jero- 
boam at  the  time  of  the  dejth  of  his  child,  and  sub- 
stitute it  for  TiRZAH  three  times.  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Winer,  &c.,  suppose  Zereda  =  Zeradathaii,  Zere- 
RATH,  and  perhaps  Zartdan  or  Zartanah. 

Ze-red'a-thah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zereda,  Ges.),  a  place 
between  which  and  SrccoTii  were  the  foundries  for 
the  brass-work  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chr.  iv.  17 
only).  In  1  K.  vii.  46  Zarthan  occupies  the  place 
of  Zeredatliah. 

Zer'e-rath  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zereda,  Ges.),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing  the  flight 
of  the  Midianite  host  before  Gideon ;  apparently  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  probably  =  Zerkdatuah. 
Zereda. 

Ze'resta  (Heb.  fr.  Pers.  =  gold,  Ges.),  wife  of  Ha- 
MAN  the  Agagite  (Esth.  v.  10,  14,  vi.  13). 

Ze'reth  (fr.  Heb.  —  splendor,  Ges.),  son  of  Ashur 
the  founder  of  Tckoa,  by  his  wife  lielah  (1  Chr.  iv. 

V). 

Ze'rl  (fr.  Heb.)  =  Izri,  son  of  Jeduthun  in  the 
reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxv.  8). 

Ze'ror  (fr.  Heb.  —  a  bundle,  pebble,  grain,  (Jes.), 
a  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  ix.  1). 

Ze-rD'ah  (fr.  Heb.  =  leprotu,  Ges.),  mother  of 
Jeroboam  1  (1  K.  xi.  26). 

Ze-rDb'ba>b€l  (Heb.  soum  [i.  e.  begotten]  in  Baby- 
lon, Ges.),  in  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  Zorobabel,  the 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus. 
His  exact  parentage  is  a  little  obscure,  from  his 
being  called  the  son  of  Shealtiel  or  Salathiel 
(Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  &c. ;  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  &c.),  and 
appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogies  (Mat.  i.  12; 
Lk.  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Pedaiah  2,  and  consequently 
as  Salalliiel's  nephew.     Probably  the  genealogy  in 


1  Chr.  exhibits  his  true  parentage  (so  Lord  A.  C; 
Hervey,  original  author  of  this  article),  and  be 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  liead  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah. (Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.)  According 
to  the  Scriptures  (Ezr.  i.  ff.,  &c  ),  he  was  living  at 
Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  and  was  the 
recognized  prince  of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what 
in  later  times  was  called  "  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity," or  "  the  Prince."  (Rhesa.)  On  the  issuing 
of  Cyrus's  decree  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  those  of  his  countrymen  "  whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  probable,  both  from 
his  having  a  Chaldee  name  (Sheshbazzar),  and  from 
his  receiving  from  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  of 
Judea,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerubbabel's 
first  care  was  to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and 
to  restore  the  daily  sacrifice.  (Jeshi'a  4.)  But  his 
great  work,  which  he  set  about  immediately,  was 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  In  the  second  month 
of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the  foundation 
was  laid  with  all  the  pomp  which  they  could  com- 
mand. But  there  were  mnny  hindrances  and  delays 
to  be  encountered  before  the  work  was  finished. 
(Ezra,  Book  of;  Nehemiah,  Book  of.)  The  Samar- 
itans or  Cutheans  (Samaria  3)  put  in  a  claim  to  join 
with  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple ;  and  when 
Zerubbabel  and  his  companions  refused  to  admit 
them  into  partnership,  they  tried  to  hinder  them 
from  building,  and  hired  counsellors  to  frustrate 
their  purpose.  They  were  successful  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  years 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  years 
of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  (Ahasuercs  2  ;  Arta- 
xerxes  1.)  Nor  does  Zerubbabel  appear  quite 
blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  building  the  Temple  need  not  have  stopped 
the  work ;  and  during  this  long  suspension  of  six- 
teen years  Zerubbabel  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
hitd  been  building  costly  houses  for  themselves. 
But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy (Haggai  ;  Zechariah  1)  suddenly  blazed  up 
with  a  most  brilliant  light  amongst  the  returned 
captives.  Their  words  fell  Hke  sparks  upon  tinder. 
In  a  moment  Zerubbabel,  roused  from  liis  apathy, 
threw  his  whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously 
seconded  by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  Undeterred 
by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder  the 
building,  they  went  on  with  the  work  even  while  a 
reference  was  being  made  to  Darius ;  and  when,  after 
the  original  decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ec- 
batana,  a  favorable  decree  was  issued  by  Darus  2, 
enjoining  Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai  to  assist  the 
Jews  with  whatsoever  they  had  neeel  of  at  the  king's 
expense,  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was  forthwith 
dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  only 
other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we  learn  from  the 
Scripture  history  are  the  restoration  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the  provision  for  their 
maintenance,  according  to  the  institution  of  David 
(Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47);  the  registering  the  re- 
turned captives  according  to  their  genealogies  (vii. 
6) ;  and  the  keeping  of  a  Pas-sover  in  tiie  seventh 
year  of  Darius,  with  which  last  event  ends  all  that 
we  know  of  Zerubbabel's  life.  Zerubbabel  was  in- 
ferior to  few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture, 
whether  we  consider  the  perilous  tindcrtaking  to 
which  he  devoted  himself,  the  imporlame,  in  the 
Divine  economy,  of  his  work,  his  courageous  faith. 
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or  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of  so 
many  ami  remarkable  prophetic  utterances. — The 
apocryphal  history  of  Zerubbabel,  which,  as  usual, 
Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  The  story  told  in  1  Esd.  iii.-vii.  is,  that  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius  on  his 
accession,  three  young  men  of  his  body-guard  had 
a  contest  who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence. 
That  one  of  the  three  (Zerubbabel)  writing  '•  Wom- 
en are  strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth 
away  the  victory ; "  and  afterward  defending  his 
sentence  with  much  eloquence,  was  declared  by  ac- 
clamation to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his  re- 
ward, at  the  king's  hand,  that  the  king  should  per- 
form his  vow  which  he  had  vowe  1  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple.  Upon  which  the  king  gave 
him  letters  to  all  his  treasurers  and  governors  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  with  grants  of  money 
and  exemption  from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the 
families  of  which  the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the 
history  of  Zerubbabel  as  given  in  Scripture.  Jo- 
sephus (xi.  4,  §  9)  has  also  another  story,  not  in  1 
Esdras,  of  Zorobabel  going  to  Darius  and  obtaining 
from  him  a  decree  commanding  his  officers  in  Sa- 
maria to  supply  the  high-priest  with  all  that  he  re- 
quired for  sacrifices,  &c. — It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  in  Mat.  i.  12,  and  Lk.  iii.  27,  Zerubbabel 
is  represented  as  son  of  Salatliiel,  though  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  and 
nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  re- 
mark that,  while  St,  Matthew  deduces  his  line  from 
Jechonias  (=  Jehoiachin)  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Zerubbabel 
(so  Lord  A.  C.  Ilervey)  was  the  legal  successor  and 
heir  of  Jehoiachin's  royal  estate,  the  grand-son  of 
Neri,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son 
of  David.  Gksealooy  or  Jesus  Christ  ;  IIasaniau  8. 

Zer>a-i'all,  or  Ze>ni'iab  (fr.  Heb.  =  clefl,  wounded, 
Ges.),  the  mother  of  the  three  leading  heroes  of 
David's  army — Abishai,  Joab,  and  Asahel  1— the 
"  sons  of  Zeruiah."  She  and  Abigail  2  arc  specified 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  16  as  sisters  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  and  in  2 
Sam.  xvii.  25  Abigail  is  called  "  the  daughter  of  Na- 
hasb,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother."  (Jesse; 
Nahash  2.)  Zeruiah's  husband,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  is  called  by  Josephus  (vii.  1,  §  3)  Sun. 

Ze'tham  (Heb.  =  Zetha.n  ?  Ges.),  a  Gershonite 
Levite,  son  or  grandson  of  Laadan  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8, 
ixvi.  22). 

Ze'than  (fr.  Heb  =  olive-tree,  Ges.),  a  Benjamite, 
son  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ze'tbar  (Heb.  star?  Ges.),  one  of  the  seven  "  cham- 
berlains "  or  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Zi'a  (Heb.  motion,  Ges.),  one  of  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Xl'ba  (fr.  Heb.  =  statue,  Ges.),  "  a  servant  of  the 
house  of  Saul,"  one  of  Saul's  freedmen  (so  Jos.  vii. 
5,  §  5),  who  had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  transactions  between  David 
and  Mephiboshetii  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvL  1-4,  xix. 
17,  29). 

Zib'e-OB  (fr.  Heb.  =  di/ed,  Ges.),  father  of  Anah, 
whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's  wife  (Gen. 
ixxvi.  2).  Although  called  a  Hivite,  he  probably  = 
Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  20,  24,  29 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  38,  40). 

Zlb-I  a,  or  ZlVI-a  (fr.  Heb.  =  roe,  Ges.),  a  Ben- 
jamite, son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1 
Chr.  viii.  9). 

ZiWali,  or  Zlb't-ab  (fr.  Heb.  =  roe,  Ges.),  a  native 


of  Beer-sheba,  and  mother  of  King  Joash  I  (2  K. 
xii.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1). 

Zlch'ri  Izik-]  (Heb.  remembered,  reiiow>ud.  Get*.). 
1.  Son  of  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  21,  in- 
correctly "Zithri"  in  some  editions).— i.  A  Ben- 
jamite chief,  son  of  Shirohi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). — 3.  A 
Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Shashak  (viii.  23). — 1.  A 
Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Jeroham  (viii.  27).— 5.  A 
Levite,  son  of  Asaph  (ix.  15);  probably  =  Zabdi 
4  and  Zaccur  3. — 6.  A  Levite,  descended  from  Eli- 
ezer  the  son  of  Moses  (xxvi.  25). — 1.  Father  of  the 
Reubenite  chief  Eliezer  (xxvii.  16).— g.  Father  of 
Jehoshaphat's  captain  Amasiah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16)  — 
9.  Fathci  of  Elishaphat,  a  captain  a.ssociated  with 
Jehoiada  (xxiii.  1). — 10.  An  Ephraimite  hero  in  Pe- 
kah's  army,  who  slew  Maaseiaii  17,  &i:.  (xxviii.  7). 
—II.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joel  14  (Neh.  xi.  9).— 
12.  A  priest,  chief  of  the  family  of  Abijah,  in  the 
days  of  High-priest  Joiakim  (xii.  17). 

Zid'dim  (fr.  Heb.  =  the  sides,  Ges.).  a  fortified 
town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35) ;  probably  (so  Mr. 
Grove,  kc,  after  Schwarz)  at  the  modem  village 
of  Hatti/t,  about  five  miles  nearly  W.  of  Tiberias. 

Zid-ki'jah  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zedekiah),  a  priest,  or 
family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nc- 
hcmiah  (Neh.  x.  1). 

Zi'don  (fr.  Heb.  7'aiddn  =  fishing  or  fishery,  Gcji.X 
or  Si'doo  (Gr.  and  L.  fr.  Heb.)  (Gen.  x.  19, 15  ;  Josh, 
xi.  8,  xix.  28  ;  Judg.  i.  31,  xviii,  28 ;  1  Chr.  L  13 ;  Is. 
xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ez.  xxviii.  21, 
22  ;  Joel  iii.  4  [iv.  4] ;  Zech.  ix.  2 ;  2  Esd.  i.  II ; 
Jd.  ii.  28;  1  Mc.  v.  15;  Mat.  xi.  21,22,  xv.  21 ;  Mk. 
iii.  8,  vii.  24,  3!  ;  Lk.  iv.  26,  vi.  17,  x.  13,  14 ;  AcU 
xii.  20,  xxvii.  3),  an  ancient  and  wealthy  city  of 
Phenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  Mediterrancat 
Sea,  in  latitude  30°  34'  05"  N.,  less  than  twenty 
English  miles  N.  of  Tyre.  Ita  modem  name  is 
SaiJa.  It  is  situate  in  the  narrow  plain  bolween 
Lebanon  and  the  sea.  From  a  Biblical  point  of 
view,  this  city  is  inferior  in  interest  to  its  neighbor 
Tyre,  with  which  its  name  is  so  often  associated. 
Justin  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  when  their 
city  had  been  reduced  by  the  king  of  Ascalon,  found- 
ed Tyre  the  year  before  the  capture  of  Troy.  But 
Justin  is  a  weak  authority  for  any  disputed  histori- 
cal fact  (so  Mr.  Twislcton,  original  author  of  this 
article),  and  in  contradiction  of  his  statement,  it  has 
been  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between  a  colony 
and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phenicians  was  sa- 
cred, and  that  as  the  Tyrians  never  acknowled";eJ 
this  relation  toward  Zidon,  the  supposed  connection 
between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  morally  iin|>o<sible. 
There  is  otherwise  nothing  improb.-iblc  in  Zi  lo:iian4 
having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrians  are  called 
Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called  Tyri- 
ans. And  this  circumstance  tends  to  sliow  that  in 
early  times  Zidon  was  the  more  influential  of  the 
two  cities.  This  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  stite- 
mcnt  that  Zidon  was  the  first-bom  of  Canaan  ((icn. 
X.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  13),  and  is  implied  in  the  name  of 
"Great  Zidon,"  or  "  the  Metropolis  Zidon  "(Josh, 
xi.  8  [margin  " Zidon-rabbah  "1,  xix.  28).  It  is  con- 
firmed, likewise,  by  the  use  of  "SIdonuins"  as  = 
Phenicians,  or  Canaanites  (xiii.  6;  Judg.  xviiL  7); 
and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being  none  to 
deliver  the  people  of  Laisii  fn>m  massacre,  that 
"  tliey  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,"  though  the 
Tyrians  were  much  ne:irer  and  of  substantially  the 
same  religion  (xviii.  2^).  From  the  time  of  Solomon 
to  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often 
directly  mcntione<I  in  the  B.ble,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre.     When  the  people 
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called  "  Zidonians  "  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  the  Phkmcians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  arc  meant 
(1  K.  V.  6,  xi.  1,  5,  33,  xvi.  31;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  And 
this  seems  to  be  equally  true  of  "  merchants  of  Zi- 
don," "Zidon,"  and  "daughter  of  Zidon,"  in  Is. 


xxiii.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Zidon  itself, 
the  city  properly  so  called,  was  threatened  by  Joe) 
(iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3).  Still,  all  that  is 
known  respecting  it  during  the  epoch  is  rery  scanty, 
amounting  to  scarcely  more  than  that  one  of  its 


Modern  Saida  —  Zidon  or  Sido?.— <KUt«.) 


sources  of  gain  was  trade  in  slaves  (Slate),  the 
Zidonians  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ;  that  the 
city  was  governed  by  kings  (Jer.  xxvii.  3,  xxv.  22) ; 
that,  previous  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion,  it  had 
fumislied  mariners  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8) ;  that,  at 
one  period  it  was  subject,  in  some  sense,  to  Tyre ; 
and  tliat,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in- 
vaded I'henicia,  Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to  re- 
volt During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems 
to  have  attained  its  highest  prosperity;  and  it  is 
recorded  that,  toward  the  close  of  that  period,  it 
far  excelled  all  other  Plienician  cities  in  wealtli  and 
importance.  Very  probably  the  long  siege  of  Tyre 
by  Nebuchadnez7.ar  had  tended  to  enrich  Zidon  at 
the  expense  of  Tyre.  In  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  were  a  preeminently 
important  element  of  his  naval  power.  But  while 
the  PERSIANS  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  were 
making  preparations  in  Phenicia  to  put  down  the 


'  revolt  in  Egypt,  some  Persian  satraps  and  genemls 

I  behaved  oppressively  and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in 

j  the  Sidonian  division  of  Tripolis.     On  this  the  Si- 

I  donian  people  projected  a  revolt ;  and  having  first 

I  concerted  arrangements  with  other  Phenician  cities, 

and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Egyptian  king,  tliey 

!  seized  and  put  to  death  the  insolent  Persians,  cx- 

\  polled  the  satraps  from  Phenicia,  strengthened  their 

i  defences,  equipped  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  and  pre- 

I  pared  for  a  desperate  resistance.     But  their  King 

I  Tennes  betrayed  into  the  power  of  the  Pcrssian  king 

j  100  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Sidon,  who 

I  were  all  shot  to  death  with  javelins.     Five  hundred 

other  citizens,  who  went  out  to  the  king  with  en- 

j  signs  of  supplication,  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  Per- 

j  sian  troops  were  treacherously  admitted  within  the 

gates,  and  occupied  the  city  walls.     The  Sidonians, 

before  the  arrival  of  Ochus,  had  burnt  their  vessels 

to  prevent  any  one's  leaving  the  town ;  and  when 
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they  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  the  Persian 
troops,  they  shut  themsolvos  up  with  their  families, 
and  set  tire  each  man  to  his  own  house  (b.  c.  351). 
Forty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perisheil 
in  the  flames;  Teuncs  was  put  to  death  by  Ochus; 
and  the  privilege  of  searching  the  ruins  was  sold  for 
money.  After  tliis  disin  il  tragedy,  Sidon  grudually 
recovered  from  the  blow.  The  battle  of  Issus  was 
fought  R.  c.  S'i.i,  and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
stored eily,  from  hatred  of  Darius  and  the  Persians, 
opened  their  gates  to  Alkxaxokr  the  Great  of  their 
own  accord.  The  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining  Alexan- 
der was  an  essential  element  of  his  success  against 
Tyre.  From  this  time  Sidon,  dependent  on  the  for- 
tunes of  war  in  the  contests  between  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  important  political 
part  in  history.  It  became,  however,  again  a  flour- 
ishing town.  Str-jbo,  in  his  account  of  Phenicia, 
says  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  "  Both  were  illustrious  and 
splendid  formerly,  and  now  ;  but  which  should  be 
called  the  capital  of  Piicnicia,  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute between  the  inhabitants."  According  to  Stra- 
bo,  it  was  on  the  mainland,  on  a  fine  naturally-formed 
harbor;  its  inhabitants  cultivated  arithmetic  and 
astronomy,  and  had  the  l»est  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  these  and  of  all  other 
branches  of  philosophy.  Strabo  mentions  distin- 
guished philosophers,  natives  of  Sidon,  as  Bocthus, 
with  whom  he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  his  brother  Diodotus.  The  names  of  both  the.se 
are  Greek,  and  probably,  in  Strabo's  time,  Greek  was 
the  language  of  the  educated  classes  at  least,  both 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon.  A  few  years  after  Strabo  wrote, 
Sidon  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about  fifty  miles 
from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most  northern  city  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  His  journeys.'  Pliny 
notes  the  manufacture  of  glass  here.  In  later  ages 
Sidon  has  shared  generally  the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  ex- 
cept tliat  it  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken 
during  the  Crusades,  and  sufTorcd  accordingly  more 
than  Tyre  previous  to  its  being  abandoned  to  the 
Mohammedans  in  1291.  Since  that  time  it  never 
seems  to  have  fallen  quite  so  low  as  Tyre.  Through 
Fakhr  ed-Dln,  emir  of  the  Druzcs  1594-1634,  and 
the  establishment  at  Sidon  of  French  commercial 
houses,  it  had  a  revival  of  trade  in  the  seventeenth 
and  part  of  the  eighteenth  csntury,  and  became  the 
principal  city  on  tiie  Syrian  coast  for  commerce  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  This  was  terminated 
in  1791  by  oppression  and  violence.  The  town  still 
shows  signs  of  former  wealth."  Its  ancient  harbor 
was  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth  by  Fakhr  cd- 
Din,  so  that  only  small  boats  can  now  enter  it.  The 
trade  between  Syria  and  Europe  now  mainly  passes 
through  Beirut. — At  the  base  of  the  mountains  E. 
of  Siiion  are  numerous  sepulchres  in  the  rock,  and 
there  arc  likcwi.se  sepulchral  caves  in  the  adjoining 
plain.  In  January,  18o5,  a  sarcophagus  of  black 
syenite  was  discovered  in  one  of  these  caves,  its  lid 
hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mummy  with  the  face  bare, 
upon  the  lid  a  perfect  Phenician  inscription  in  twen- 
ty-two lines.'  and  on  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus 


'  The  Apostlo  Pafl  touched  at  Sidon  In  his  voyacre  to 
Rome,  and  was  p^Ttnittert  to  refresh  hlniiiclf  there  with 
his  friend*.  1.  o.  Chri-tiuns  (Acts  xxvil.  .3). 

*  Tho  - '■•■   -  according  to  cccleolaRtical  rotnmo  lal- 

wa.v«  li!  is  Bald  to  bo  6.800  Moi-lcms  anrl  Mo- 

tawcli.  CathoHcH.  TiH)  MaronUeo,  150  (Jrccks, 

and  :*K)  -    ..        ^  .,.■  entire  population  is  tliercforo  not  far 
from  10,(iui»  iThn.  i.  1M>. 

•  The  lid  of  thU  i«arcophncns  in  fonr  feet  broad  and 
about  eevcn  long.  The  Inscription  is  In  tlie  name  of  Ab!i- 
mnnazer.  king  of  the  Sidonians  and  forbids  opening  his 


another  almost  as  long.     This  sarcophagus  is  now 
in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.     Zidonians. 

Zl-do'nUans,  or  Si-do'Hl«ail8  =  the  inhaMtants  of 
Zioo.N.     They  were  among  the  nations  of  Canaan 
left  to  practise  the  Israelites  in  the  art  of  war(Judg. 
iii.  H),  and  colonies  of  them  appear  to  have  spread 
up  into  the  hill  country  from  Lebanon  to  Misrephoth- 
maim  (Jo.sh.  xiii.  4,  6),  whence  in  later  times  they 
hewed  c<idar-trces  for  David  and  Solomon  ( 1   Chr. 
xxii.  4).     They  oppressed  the  Israelites  on  their  first 
entrance  into  the  country  (Judg.  x.  1'2),  and  appear 
!  to  have  lived  a  luxurious,  reckless  life  (xviii.  7) ;  they 
j  were  skilful  in  hewing  timber  (1  K.  v.  6),  and  were 
t-niployed  for  this  purpose  by  Solomon.     They  were 
,  idolaters,  and  worsliippod  Abhtoucth  as  their  tutc- 
I  lary  goddess  (xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  a»  well  as  the 
I  8un-god  Baal,  from  whom  their  king  was  named  (1 
I  K.  xvi.  31).     "Zidonians"  among  the  Hebrews  ap- 
pears =   Phexicians  among  the  Greeks.     Glass; 
I  Hanpicrajt. 

I      •  Zldan-rab  bJh   (fr.   Heb.)   =    "great  Zido.n" 
i  (Josh.  xi.  8  marg.). 
Zift     .Month. 

Zi'ha  (fr.  Heb.  ^  dry,  ihinli',  Gcs.).  '  I.  Ancestor 

of  a  family  of  Ne'hinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 

babel  (Ezr.  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  46).— i.  Chief  of  the 

'  Nethinini  in  Ophcl(xi.  21);  probably  representative 

j^or  descendant  of  No.,  1. 

]  Zik'iag  (fr.  Ilcb.  =  outpouring  of  a  fowilain  [so 
j  Sim.] ?  Ges.),  aplace  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31);  next  among 
1  the  places  allotted  out  of  .the  territory  of  Judnh  to 
i  Simeon  (xix.  5)^  next  as  in  the'  possession  of  the 
Philistines  ^1  Sam.  xxvji.  6),  when  it  was*,  at  David's 
request,  bestowed  upon  him  by^Achjsh,  king  of  Gath. 
David  resided  there  for  a  year  and  four  months  (7; 
xxxi.  14,  25;  1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20). .  there  he  received 
the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10).  He 
then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii.  1).  Ziklag  is 
finally  mentioned  as !  reinhabitcd  by  the  people  of 
Judah  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  Tlie  town. was  certainly  in  "the  south" 
(Judah  1  [I.]);  yet  this  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
its  connection  with.thu  Philistines,  a:i<l  with  the  fact 
— which  follows  from  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21 — that  it 
was  N.  of  the  Brook  Besor.  But  with  a  |>ortion  of 
the  south  country  the  Philistines  had  a  connection 
which  may  have  lasted  from  the  time  of  their  resi- 
dence there  in  the  d;iys  of  A-braluim  an<l  Isaac.  Mr. 
Rowlands  (in  Fairbairn)  identifies  Ziklag  with  \4aluj, 
or  KadAj,  an  ancient  site  with  ancient  wells,  about 
four  ho  irs  S.  S.  E.  of  KhuloMih  (Chesil  ?).  and  about 
three  hours  S.  E.  or  E.  S.  E.  of  Sdtdta  (Zephath  ?). 
The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr.  Wilton  {Negeb, 
209) ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  do  more  tlian 
name  it  (so  .Mr.  Grove). 

Ziriah  (fr.  Heb.  =  shade,  Ges.),  one  of  the  two 
wives  of  Lamech  1,  to  whom  he  addresse<l  his  song 
(Gen.  iv.  19,  22,  23).  She  was  the  mother  of  Tubal- 
CAIN  and  Naauau  I. 

Zll'pah  ( Heb.  a  dropping,  Ges.),  a  Syrian  given  by 
Laban  to  his  daugliter  Leah  as  an  attendant,  and  by 
Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  coxcibine;  mother  of  (Jad  and 
AsHER  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  xxx.  9-13,  xxxv.  26,  xxxvii. 
2,  xlvi.  18). 

Znthai  (fr.  Heb.  =  i>hadow\\.  e,  protection!  of  Je- 
hovah, Ges.).    I.  A  Benjamite  chief,  son  of  Shimhi  ( 1 


»epn1chrc  or  distnrhins;  hifl  remains.  Tt  mentfons  his 
motlier  as  pricsteos  of  Aoiartc  (A»htoreth).  and  records 
his  cunqncct  of  "Dor  and  Joppa.  and  ample  corn-lands 
which  arv  at  the  root  of  Dan  "  (Thn.  i.  aOO-1). 
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Ghr.  viii.  20).<^2.  A  Manassite  captain  wbo  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (xii.  20). 

Zini'lUlh  (Heb.  plan,  minchief,  Ges.).  1.  A  Ger- 
shouite  Levite,  '"son"  of  Jaliath  (1  Clir.  vi.  20).— 2. 
A  Gershonite,  son  of  Sliiniei,  and  grandson  of  Jahath 
(vi.  42);  probably  =  No.  1.— 3.  Father  or  ancestor 
of  Joali,  a  Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiali  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  12);  perliaps  =  Xo.  1. 

Zim'ran  (Heb.  =  Zimri,  Ges.),  son  of  Abraham, 
eldest  by  Kktlkaii  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  His 
descendants  are  not  mentioned.  Some  would  iden- 
tify Zimrau  with  Zimri  6 ;  others  suggest  a  com- 
parison with  Zambran,  the  chief  city  of  the  Cinajdo- 
colpitic,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  W.  of  Mecca ; 
Hitzig  and  Lengerke  connect  Zimran  with  Zimiris, 
a  dist.ict  of  Ethiopia,  mentioned  by  Pliny;  but 
Grotiu.s,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  (so 
Mr.  Wright). 

Zimri  (Heb.  sung,  celebrated  in.  song,  Ges.).  1« 
Son  of  Salu ;  a  Simeonite  chieftain,  slain  by  Phine- 
HAS  with  the  Midianitish  princess  CozBi  (Num.  xxv. 
14,  comp.  6  ff.).  (Baal-peor  ;  Midian.)— 2.  Fifth 
sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of 
which  he  occupied  the  throne  for  seven  days. 
(Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  Originally  in  command  of 
half  the  chariots  in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the 
crown  by  the  murder  of  Elah  3.  But  the  army  then 
besieging  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of  Elah's 
murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri  king.  He  im- 
mediately marched  against  Tirzah,  and  took  the  city. 
Zimri  retreated  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  late 
king's  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  ruins 
(IK.  xvi.  9-20).— 3.  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Zeriih 
the  son  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  6);  r=  Zabdi  1.^-4.  Son 
of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (viii.  36,  ix.  42). 
—5.  An  obscure  name,  mentioned  (Jer.  xxv.  25)  in 
probable  connection  with  Dedan,  Tema,  Buz,  Ara- 
bia, the  "mingled  people."  Nothing  further  is 
linown  respecting  Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as,  or  derived  from,  Zimran. 

Zin  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  low  palm-tree,  Ges.),  the  name 
given  to  a  portion  of  the  desert  tract  between  the 
Dead  Sea,  Ghor,  and  \4raba/i  on  the  E.,  and  the  gen- 
eral plateau  of  the  TiJi  which  stretches  westward. 
(Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.)  The  country  in 
question  consists  of  two  or  three  successive  terraces 
of  mountain  converging  to  an  acute  angle  at  the  Dead 
Sea's  southern  verge,  toward  which  also  they  slope. 
Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  vent  by  the  Wady 
el-Fikreh  into  the  Ghor,  the  remaining  waters  run- 
ning by  smaller  channels  into  the  ''Arabah,  and  ul- 
timately by  the  Wadi)  el-Jnb  also  to  the  Ghor. 
Judging  from  natural  features,  it  is  likely  that  the 
portion  between,  and  drained  by  these  wadys,  is  the 
region  in  question ;  but  where  it  ended  westward  is 
quite  uncertain.  Kadesii  lay  in  it,  o:*  on  this  un- 
known boundary,  and  here  also  Idumea  was  conter- 
minous with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the 
border  of  Edom  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii. 
36,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  1). 

Zi'na  (Heb.)  =  Zizah  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  comp.  11). 

ZI'OB  (fr.  Heb.  THiyon  =i:  xunny  /Aace,  g^inny  mount, 
Ges.),  in  N.  T.  Sio.v.  Jerusalem,  pp.  468,  461-2, 
&c. 

Zl'or  (fr.  Heb.  =  tmallness,  Ges.),  a  town  In  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  named  next  after  Hebron  (Josh. 
XV.  64  only);  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Grove, 
at  the  modem  SaHr,  a  small  village  about  six  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Hebron. 

Zlph  (Heb.  a  flowing,  Ges.),  the  name  borne  by 
two  towns  of  Judah.     1.  In  the  S. ;  named  between 


Ithnan  and  Telex  (Josh.  xv.  24  only).  Mr.  Row- 
lands (in  Fairbairn)  supposes  the  name  may  be  found 
in  the  pass  es-Sufdh,  and  the  site  of  the  town  may 
be  near  the  top  of  the  pass.  (Akrabbim.)— 2.  In 
the  highland  district ;  named  between  Carmel  and 
JuTTAH  (xv.  55).  Near  it  some  of  the  greatest  perils 
and  happiest  escapes  of  David  took  place  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  14,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2).  The  "wood"  near  it  in 
David's  time  has  disappeared  ;  but  the  "  wilderness  " 
(i.  e.  waste  pasture-ground ;  Desert  2)  remains. 
The  name  of  Zif  is  found  about  three  miles  S.  of 
Hebron,  attached  to  a  rounded  hill  of  100  feet  or 
more  in  height,  called  TeU.  Zif.  About  half  a  mile 
E.  of  this  It'll  on  a  low  iiill  or  ridge  are  ruins  regarded 
by  Robinson  (i.  492)  as  the  proper  ruins  of  Ziph. 
Mr.  Grove  supposes  the  ruins  on  the  top  of  the  tell 
itself  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  place  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).  In  1  Chr.  ii.  42  Mesha  2 
is  called  "  the  father  (i.  e.  founder)  of  Ziph "  (see 
ZiPH,  below). 

Zipli  (see  above),  son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16; 
comp.  Ziph  2  above). 

Zi'phah  (Heb.  =  Ziph),  son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chr. 
iv.  16  ;  comp.  Ziph). 

Ziph'ini  (Heb.  pi.),  Ziph'ims  [-imz]  (fr.  Heb.),  tlie 
=  the  inhabitants  of  Ziph  2  (title  of  Ps.  liv.) ;  = 

ZiPHITES. 

Ziph'ites  (fr.  Heb.  Ziphi,  singular  o{  Ziphim,  used 
collectively),  tlie  =  Ziphim  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvL 

Zipli'i-on  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  looking  out,  Ges.),  son  of 
Gad(Gen.  xlvi.  16);  =  Zephon. 

Ziph'ron  (Heb.  sioeetodor,  Ges.),  a  place  between 
Zedad  and  Hazar-enan,  on  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
Promised  Land  as  specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv. 
9).  Dr.  W.  :M.  Thomson  (in  B.  S.  v.  685)  suggests 
an  identificatiim  with  a  ruin  called  Zcphron  or  Za- 
phron,  about  twelve  miles  S.  S.  E,  of  Hamah  (Ua- 
math). 

Zipper  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  little  bird,  itparrov,  Ges.), 
father  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10, 
16,  xxiii.  18;  Josh.  xxiv.  9;  Judg.  xi.  26). 

Zip-po'rah,  or  Zip'po-rali  (fr.  Heb.,  fem.  of  Zippou, 
Ges.),  daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian ;  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of  his  two  sons 
Gershom  1  and  Eliezer  2  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iv.  25,  xviii.  2, 
comp.  6).  Many  consider  Zipporah  the  Cushite  (A. 
V.  "  Ethiopian '')  wife  who  furnishetl  Miriam  and 
Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their  attack  on  Moses 
(Num.  xii.  1,  &c. ;  comp.  Hab.  iii.  7  ;  Ethiopian 
Woman).  Mr  Grove  supposes,  with  Ewald,  that  the 
Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  concjbino,  taken  by 
Moses  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness. 

Zith'rl  (fr.  Heb.  Sithri  =  prolcclion  of  Je/iovah, 
Ges.),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel  (Ex,  vi.  22). 
In  verse  21,  "  Zithri "  (in  some  copies)  sbonld  bo 
"Zlchri,"  as  in  A.  V.  of  16U. 

Zlz  (fr.  Heb.  =  brigldness,  flower,  wing,  Ges.),  the 
Cliff  of;  the  pass  (Cliff)  by  which  the  horde  of 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim,  made  their 
way  up  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah  near  Tekoa  (2  Chr.  xx.  16  only, 
comp.  20) ;  probably  the  pans  of 'yli". /«/'/( Kn-gedi) 
— "  the  very  same  route,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
"  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding 
expeditions  at  the  present  day."  The  name  may 
perhaps  be  traceable  in  el-Hwdsah,  a  tract  of  tablc: 
land  above  the  pass,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Wady 
Hmd»ah  (so  Mr.  Grove). 

Zi'za  (Heb.  fidl  breast,  abundance,  Ges.).  1«  A 
Simeonite  chief"  in  Hezekiali's  reign  who  took  pan 
in  the  raid  on  the  Hamits  shepherds  of  Gcdt)r(l 
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(Jhr.  W.  87).— 8.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Maachah  (2 
Chr.  xi.  20). 

Zl'zab  (Heb.  =  Ziza,  Ges.),  a  Gershonite  Levite, 
second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Clir.  xxiii.  11)  =  Zina. 

Zo'SB  (Heb.  Tso'an  ;  Gr.  and  L.  Tanw  ;  boUi  from 
Egyptian  =  loio  region,  Ges.,  Fii. ;  but  see  below), 
an  ancient  city  of  lower  Egypt,  near  the  eastern  hor- 
der.  Its  Shemitic  name  (so  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  original 
author  of  this  article)  indicates  a  place  of  departure 
from  a  country.  The  Egyptian  name  Ba-awar,  or 
Pn-awar  (=  Avaris),  means  the  al>ode  (or  Jiouse)  of 
ffoing  out  (or  departure).  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  is  situate 
in  N.  latitude  31°,  E.  longitude  31°  55',  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  canal  which  was  formerly  the  Tanitic 
branch  of  the  Nile.  Anciently  a  rich  plain — then 
known  as  the  "P'ields,"  or  "Plains,"  or  "Marshes," 
or  "Pasture-lands,"  and  watered  by  four  of  the  sev- 
en branches  of  the  Nile,  but  now  almost  covered  by 
the  great  lake  Memeleh — extended  due  E.  as  far 
as  Pelusium  iSix),  about  thirty  miles  distant,  grad- 
ually narrowing  toward  the  east.  Tanis,  while 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief 
town  of  this  territory,  and  an  important  post  tow- 
ard the  eastern  frontier.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
rebuilt,  strongly  walled,  and  garrisoned  with  240,000 
men,  by  Salatis  the  first  of  the  Shepherd  kings. 
Manetho  explicitly  states  Avaris  to  have  been  older 
than  the  time  of  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  are  rea- 
sons for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  name  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signification  abode  of  depart- 
ure. A  remarkable  passage  in  Num.  xiii.  22 — 
"  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan 
in  Egvpt " — seems  to  determine  the  question.  He- 
bron was  already  built  in  Abraham's  time,  and  the 
Shepherd-invasion  may  be  dated  about  the  same 
period.  Whether  some  older  village  or  city  were 
succeeded  by  Avaris  matters  little :  its  history  be- 
gins in  the  reign  of  Salatis.  What  the  Egyptian 
records  tell  us  of  this  city  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Apepee,  probably  Apophis  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty, 
a  Shepherd  king  who  reigned  shortly  before  the 
eighteenth  dvnasty,  built  a  temple  here  to  Set,  the 
Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no  other  god.  Ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds,  after  511  years 
of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt  and  shut  up 
in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed  to  depart  by 
capitulation  about  b.  c.  1500.  Rameses  II.  embel- 
lished the  great  temple  of  Tanis,  and  was  followed 
by  his  son  Menptah.  Mr.  Poole  believes  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppressors  were 
Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and  Zoan, 
the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only.  Zoan  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Plagues  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
spoken  of  in  the  narrative  in  E.xodus  as  that  where 
Pharaoh  dwelt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  42,  43).  After  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  the  first  djmasty  is  the  twenty-first, 
called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its  history  is 
obscnre.  The  twenty-third  dynasty  is  called  Tanite, 
and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At 
this  time  Tanis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  history 
as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassadors  of  Hoshea, 
or  Ahaz,  or  possibly  of  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxx.  4).  As 
mentioned  with  the  frontier-town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis 
is  not  necessarily  the  capital.  But  the  same  proph- 
et perhaps  more  distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite  line — 
"the  princes  of  Zoan  "  "(xix.  13).  The  doom  of 
Zoan  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel,  "  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan" 
11 


(xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. — The  "field  of  2k)an," 
now  the  plain  of  Sdn,  has  become  a  barren  waste  ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is 
now  the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild 
beasts,  and  infested  with  reptiles  and  malignant  fe- 
vers. It  is  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent 
of  its  mounds,  which  are  upward  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W. 
The  area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1,500  feet  by  1,250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Rameses  II.  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most 
of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its  re- 
mains prove  its  former  grandeur. 

Zo'ar  (fr.  Heb.  =  smallness,  Ges.),  an  ancient  city, 
originally  named  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  in 
intimate  connection  with  the  cities  of  the  "  plain 
of  Jordan  " — Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze- 
BOiM  (see  also  xiii.  10  ;  but  not  x.  19);  and  its  king 
took  part  with  the  kings  of  those  towns  in  the 
battle  with  Chedohlaomer,  &c.,  which  ended  in 
their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Lot.  In  Ihe  gen- 
eral destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  was 
spared  to  aflFord  shelter  to  Lot  (xix.  22,  23,  30).  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  which  bounded  his  view 
from  Pisgah  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  and  is  connected  with 
Moab  in  Is.  xv.  5  and  Jer.  xlviii.  34.  I.  Zoar  was 
situated  in  the  same  district  with  the  four  cities  al- 
ready mentioned,  viz.  in  the  "  plain  "  or  "  circle  " 
(Plaix  3)  "  of  the  Jordan,"  and  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  was  very  near  to 
Sodom  (ver.  15,  23,  27).  The  common  opinion 
among  Biblical  scholars  has  been,  and  is,  that  the 
"  plain  of  the  Jordan  "  in  Gen.  xiii.,  &c.,  extends 
to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Mr.  Grove, 
Mr.  Tristram,  &c.,  argue  that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
was  at  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of 
the  plain  must  therefore  have  been  situated  there, 
because — (a.)  The  Jordan  must  have  discharged 
itself  into  the  lake  in  Abraham's  time  pretty  nearly 
where  it  does  now.  (Sea,  the  Salt,  II.,  §  47).  (6.) 
The  plain  was  within  view  of  the  spot  from  which 
Abraham  and  Lot  took  their  survey  of  the  country 
(Gen.  xiii.  1-13).  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Jordan  is  plainly  visible  from  the  hills  E.  of 
Beitin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  half  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  not  only  too  far  off  to  be  discerned, 
but  is  actually  shut  out  from  view  by  intervening 
heights.  To  this  argument  it  is  replied  that  the 
narrative  does  not  necessarily  imply  either  that  the 
cities  were  near,  or  that  every  part  of  the  plain  in 
which  they  were  contained  was  either  situated  E.  of 
the  spot  where  Abram  and  Lot  stood,  or  distinctly 
visible  from  that  spot.  Lot's  view  embraced  so  much 
of  the  valley  as  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  fruit- 
fulness,  &c.,  of  the  whole ;  and  "  Lot  journeyed 
east "  from  Bethel  on  his  way  thither.  "  The  ar- 
gument assumes  that  there  has  been  no  essential 
change  in  the  plain  and  the  sea  since  that  day,  ex- 
cept what  would  result  in  the  former  from  disuse 
of  the  artificial  irrigation  which  then  made  it  so 
fruitful.  But  the  phrase  'before  the  Lord  de- 
stroyed,' &c.  (ver.  10),  plainly  indicates  a  marked 
change  in  consequence  of  that  event ;  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  Scripture  narrative  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  belief  that  the  catastrophe 
of  the  cities,  which  destroyed  also  '  the  country,' 
wrought  a  great  and  general  change  in  '  the  land 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,'  thus  turned  '  into  ashes.' 
If  the  cultivated  plain  or  valley,  with  or  without  a 
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lake  of  fresh  water,  in  a  part  of  the  present  bed  of 
the  sea,  then  extended  as  far  as  the  present  south- 
ern limit  of  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain,  and  the 
cities  were  in  that  section  of  it,  the  fact  would  not 
conflict  with  the  sacred  record  "  (Dr.  S.  Wolcott,  in 
B.  S.  XXV.  129).  (c.)  In  the  account  of  the  view  of 
iloscs  from  Pisgah  the  "  plain  "  or  "  circle  "  is  more 
strictly  defined  as  "the" plain  (or  'cii-cle')  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho  "  (A.  V.  "  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho  "),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  it  ("  unto  Zoar ").  Mr.  Grove  con- 
siders it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  "  plain  of 
Jericho  "  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  regards  it  as 
highly  probable  that  the  Zoar  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
to  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  its  northern 
end,  in  the  general  parallel  of  Jericho,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,  because  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  the  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  that  country  as  their  original  seat  when  they 
first  appear  in  the  sacred  history.  Mr.  Tristram, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  plade  Zoar  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Wady  Dahur  and 
Ras  Ftshkhnh,  because  this  was  the  limit  of  Moses' 
view  from  Xebo.  Porter  (in  Kitto,  art.  "  Sodom  ") 
sustains  the  common  view  by  remarking  that 
"  names  derived  from  rivers  and  towns  often  extend 
to  a  wide  region ;  and  the  very  word  circuit 
('Plain'  3)  would  seem  to  denote  a  district  de- 
fined by  some  great  natural  boundaries,  such  as  the 
mountains  which  shut  in  the  Jordan  valley,"  and 
that  "  it  is  not  uncommon  at  the  present  day 
for  geographers  to  give  the  name  '  Jordan  valley  ' 
to  the  whole  valley  reaching  from  Hermon  to  Jebel 
Vsdvm.''^  II.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
in  which  Zoar  is  mentioned  imply  that  it  was  a  city 
of  MoAB,  and  therefore  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  III. 
Among  later  writers,  including  Ptolemy  and  Jo- 
sephus,  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  crusaders  and 
later  historians,  travellers,  geographers,  &c.,  the 
representation  is  almost  unanimous  that  the  Zoar 
of  the  Bible  was  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Thus  Josephus  (i.  11,  §  4)  says  that  it  re- 
tained its  name  to  his  day,  that  it  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 
means  the  country  lying  S.  E.  of  the  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  Fulcher  (a  monk  or  priest,  who 
accompanied  Robert  of  Normandy  in  the  first  Cru- 
sade, A.  D.  1096,  &c.)  states  that  "  having  encircled 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the  road  from  He- 
bron to  Petra,  we  found  there  a  large  village  which 
was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming  situation,  and 
abounding  with  dates.  Here  we  began  to  enter  the 
mountains  of  Arabia."  The  natural  inference  from 
the  description  of  Fulcher  is,  that  Segor  lay  in  the 
Wadii  Kcrak,  the  ordinary  road,  then  and  now,  from 
the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  highlands. 
The  conjecture  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  that  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
this  Wady  were  those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probably 
accurate.  The  name  DrcCa  or  Dera'ah,  which  they, 
Poole  and  Burckhardt,  give  to  the  valley,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Zoar.  Zoar  was  an  episcopal  see, 
represented  by  its  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  (a.  d.  451),  and  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  536). 
M.  de  Saulcy  places  Zoar  in  the  Wadi/  Zuweirah,  the 
pass  leading  from  Hebron  to  the  Dead  Sea.  But 
the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar  are  not  nearly  so  sim- 
ilar in  the  originals  as  they  are  in  their  Western 
forms.  Zoffkal  (in  l/m  Zoghal)  is  much  nearer  the 
Hebrew  of  Zoar. 
Zo'ba,or  Zo'bah  (both  fr.  Heb.  =  $t<Uion,  Ges.),  a 


portion  of  Syria,  which  formed  a  separate  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  Prof. 
Rawlinson,  original  author  of  this  article,  regards  it 
as  lying  chiefly  eastward  of  Coelesyria,  and  extend- 
ing thence  N.  E.  and  E.  toward,  if  not  even  to,  the 
Euphrates.  Zobah  appears  fiist  in  Saul's  time 
among  his  enemies,  a  separate  country,  governed, 
apparently,  by  a  number  of  kings  who  owned  no 
common  head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty 
years  later,  Hadadezer,  son  of  Rchob,  ruler  of  Zo- 
bah, had  wars  with  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10),  and  held  various  petty  Syrian  princes  as 
vassals  under  his  yoke  (x.  19),  David  (viii.  3)  at- 
tacked Hadadezer  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  de- 
feated his  army,  and  took  from  him  a  thousand 
chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven  thousand,  1  Chr. 
xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and  twenty  thousand  footmen. 
Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 'were 
defeated  in  a  great  battle.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is 
very  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  this  campaign. 
(Arms,  II.  6.)  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on  this 
occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independence.  At  any  rate, 
a  few  years  later,  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  hired  by 
the  Ammonites,  were  again  in  arms  against  David. 
The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Joab, 
who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  (2  Sam.  x.  9). 
Hadadezer,  upon  this,  drew  to  his  aid  the  Syrians 
beyond  the  Euphrates  (1  Chr.  xix.  16).  A  battle 
was  fought  near  Helam,  where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah 
and  their  new  allies  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
Rezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  made  himself  master  of  Da- 
mascus, where  he  proved  a  fierce  adversary  to  Israel 
all  through  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Solo- 
mon also  was,  it  would  seem,  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Zobah  itself  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  This  is  the  last  that 
we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to 
intervene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus.  Aram  ; 
Hamath-zobah. 

Zo-bc'ball  (i"r.  Heb.  =  (he  sloic-movinp,  Ges.),  son 
of  Coz,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Zo'har  (fr.  Heb.  =  uhilciuss,  Ges.).  I,  Father 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). — i. 
Son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15);  =  Ze- 
rah  2. 

Zo'he-leth  (Heb.  serpent,  Ges.),  the  Stone.  This  was 
"by  Es-rogel"  (1  K.  i.  9);  and,  therefore,  if  En- 
rogel  be  the  modem  Um  ed-I)eraj,  this  stone,  "  where 
Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen,"  was  in  all  likelihooii 
not  far  from  the  well  of  the  Virgin.  (Jerusalem  ; 
SiLOAM.)  The  Targumists  translate  it  the  rofliix/ 
stone;  and  Rashi  affirms  that  it  was  a  large  stone 
on  which  the  young  men  tried  their  strength  in  at- 
tempting to  roll  it  Others  make  it  the  serpent-stove. 
Others  connect  it  with  running  water;  but  there  is 
nothing  strained  in  making  \l  the  stone  of  the  conduit, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  great  rock-conduit  or  con- 
duits that  poured  into  Siloam.     Stones, 

Zo  heth  (Heb.  corpulent,  stronp,  Fu.),  son  of  Ishi 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Zo'phah  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  cruse,  Ges.),  son  of  Helem, 
orHotham,  the  son  of  Heber,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  35,  36). 

Zo'phai  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zcpn),  a  Kohathite  Levite, 
son  of  Elkanah  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi. 
26  [Ileb.  11]);  =  Zuph. 

Zo'pbar  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zippor  ?  Ges.),  one  of  the 
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three  friends  of  Job  ;  "  the  Naomathite "  (Job  il 
11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9). 

Zophim  (Hob.  watchers,  lookers-ovi,  Targum  of 
Oukelos,  Syr.),  the  Held  of;  a  spot  on  or  near  the 
top  of  PisOAii,  from  which  Balaam  had  his  second 
view  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii.  14). 
If  the  Ileb.  sadeh  (A.  V.  "  field  ")  may  be  taken  in 
its  usual  sense,  then  "  the  field  of  Zophim  "  was  a 
cultivated  spot  high  up  on  the  top  of  the  range  of 
Pisgah.  But  that  word  is  the  almost  invariable 
term  for  a  portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Moab ; 
and  Mr.  Grove  asks,  May  not  the  field  of  Zophim  be 
the  same  place  as  "Mizpehof  Moab?"  (Mizpaii 
2.)  Porter  (in  Kitto)  would  identify  the  field  of 
Zophim  with  a  plateau  of  arable  land  reaching  from 
Ueshbon  to  the  ruins  of  Md'in  (Baal-meon). 

Zo'rah  (fr.  Heb.  =  horneCa  town,  Ges.),  a  city  of 
Dan-^Josh.  xix.  41),  previously  mentioned  (xv.  33), 
in  the  catalogue  of  Judah,  among  the  places  in  the 
lowland  dit^trict  (A.  V.  ''Zoreau").  In  both  lists 
it  is  in  inmiediate  proximity  to  Eshtaol.  Zorah 
was  the  residence  of  Manoah  and  the  native  place 
of  Samson.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr. 
xi.  10),  and  reinhabited  after  the  Captivity  (A. 
V.  "Zareah,"  Neh.  xi.  29).  In  the  Onomasticou  it 
is  mentioned  as  lying  some  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleu- 
THEROPOLis,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis(=  Emmaus  2). 
By  the  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi,  it  is  specified 
as  three  hours  S.  E.  of  Lydd.  Th^sfe  notices  agree 
in  direction — though  in  neither  is  the  distance  near- 
ly sufficient — with  the  modem  village  of  Sur'ah, 
which  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a  sharp-pointed 
conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  ranges  which 
there  meet  and  form  the  northern  side  of  the  Wady 
Ghiirdb,  the  northernmost  of  the  two  branches 
which  unite  just  below  Sur^ah,  and  form  the  great 
Wady  Surdr.     Zareathites  ;  Zorathites  ;  Zorites. 

Zo'rath-ites  (fr.  Heb.),  the  =  the  people  of  Zo- 
rah, mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended  from 
Shobal  3. 

Zo're>ah  (fr.  ITeb.)  =  Zorah  (Josh.  xv.  33). 

Zo'rites  (fr.  Heb.  =  Zorathites,  Ges.),  the,  are 
named  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54) 
apparently  amongst  the  descendants  of  Salma  and 
near  connections  of  Joab  (so  Mr.  Grove);  the  Tar- 
gum, GeseniuH,  Fiirst,  make  Zorites  =  Zorathites. 

Zo-rob'a-bel  (Gr.  and  L.)  =  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd. 


iv.  13,  V.  6-TO,  vi.  2-29;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11;  Mat.  i. 
12,  13;  Lk.  iii.  27). 

Zu'ar  (fr.  Heb.  =  smallneat,  Ges.),  father  of  Ne- 
thaneel  the  chief  of  Issachar  at  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  16). 

Znph  (fr.  Heb.  —  honey-comb,  Ges.),  the  Land  of; 
a  district  at  which  Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  after 
passing  through  those  of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and 
of  the  Benjamites  (1  Sam.  iv.  5  only).  It  evidently 
contained  the  city  in  which  they  encountered  Samuel 
(ver.  6),  and  that  was  not  far  from  the  "tomb  of 
Rachel."  The  only  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in 
modern  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be 
found  in  Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles 
due  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  S.  W.  of  Neby 
SamwU.  But  this  is  conjecture,  and  unless  the  land 
of  Zuph  extended  a  good  distance  E.  of  Soba,  the 
city  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  place 
could  hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to  Rachel's  sep- 
ulchre. 

Znph  (see  above),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor 
of  Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35 
[Heb.  20]);  -  Zophai. 

Znr  (fr.  Heb.  =  a  rock,  edge,  cut,  Ges.).  1.  Father 
of  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  15),  and  one  of  the  five  princes 
of  Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell 
(xxxi.  8). — 2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel  the  founder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

Zo'ri-el  (fr.  Heb.  =  my  rock  is  God,  Ges.),  son  of 
Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Merarite  Levitcs  at  the 
Exodus  (Num.  iii.  35). 

Zn-ri-shad'da-I,  or  Za-ri-shad'dai  (fr.  Heb.  =  my 
rock  is  tJie  Almighty,  Ges.),  father  of  Shelumiel,  the 
chief  of  Simeon  at  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12, 
vii.  36,  41,  X.  19). 

Zn'zim  (Heb.  pi.  =  strong  people,  LXX.,  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  Samaritan  Version ;  the  wanderers,  Lo 
Clerc ;  dwarfs,  Michaelis ;  fiomng  out,  abounding, 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ?  Ges. ;  t/ie  prominent 
ones,  giants,  Fii.),  Za'zims  [-zimz]  (fr.  Heb.),  the;  an 
ancient  people  attacked  and  overthrown  by  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies  (Gen.  xiv.  5  only).  There  is 
some  plausibility  in  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  that 
the  Zuzim  inhabited  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  were  =  the  Zamzummim,  who  were  exterminated 
and  succeeded  in  their  land  by  the  Ammonites  (so 
Mr.  Grove).     Giasts  ;  Hair  ;  Ham  2. 
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